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Let’s Turn Over a New Leaf 


The commonest mistake in civilization is to 
think that “‘all this has to be done.” In this 
world, really nothing has to be done, except to 
live—which includes being well and happy. 
You do not have to make money. You do not 
have to go to this place, and to the other place, 
when you do not wish. You do not have to 
receive Tom, Dick and Harry, when you and 
they really would rather not, and consent only 
because the fetish says so. You do not have 
to let business, or pleasure, or education, or 
society saddle and bridle you and put the spurs 
to your flanks. On the contrary, these things 
are all of them meant to be ridden, and to 
e@arry you some-whither. When you ride, you 
arrive; when you are ridden—steed and rider 
alike fall by the wayside. 

Even in civilization there is plenty of time 
to live. If you wish something done, go to 
the busiest persons you know. If it is large 
enough to be worthy their doing, they will 
have time to doit. The person who has noth- 
ing real to do never has time to do anything. 
The people who accomplish most, always 
know in fact the meaning of leisure—for they 
always have time to do at least a large share 
ef the things they desire to do.—C. F. Lummis, 
im Out West. 


A Comprehensive Toast 


A long life and a happy one; 
A good business and a successful one; 
A firm friend and a faithful one; 
A swift death and a peaceful one; 
And God’s face beyond. 
—The Pilgrim. 


The root of wisdom is to fear the Lord, and 
the branches thereof are long life.—Jesus, 
Sen of Sirach. 
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Memorial 
Windows 


HE ART of stained glass 

window making has today 
no higher embodiment than is to 
be seen in the productions of 
the Gorham. Company. 

The devotion of the topmost 
story of the new Gorham Build- 
ing to the requirements of this 
art, and the exclusive services 
of artists of national reputation, 
insure to our patrons the most 
expert facilities. 

Advice, if requested, will be 
given upon appropriate forms of 
memorials and detailed sketches 
in color, also estimates submitted. 

Communications cordially in- 
vited. 


The Gorham Co. 


Fifth Ave. and Thirty-Sixth St., New York 


Why Not Send Now ? 


The Congregationalist 


as a 


New. Ycar’s Gift 
$2.00 


Will carry it for a year to some friend, if not now a 
subscriber, or for 15 months to a Home Missionary. 
What a Home Missionary Superintendent says: 


“In face of another cut in Home Missionary appropriation, of which we are 
already notified, it being the third consecutive cut—all serious to our work—the 
result is apparent in the homes of our pastors who are forced to the most rigid 


economy if they stay in Wyoming at all. 


and magazines first of all. 


It means the cutting off of their papers 
I cannot bear the thought of our ministers trying to go 


through the year without The Oongregationalist, and therefore send you a list of those 


to whom, if possible, you will kindly send 
Jan. 1, 1906, receiving pay therefor from t 


our paper the coming year beginning 
e Home Missionary Fund you receive 


for that purpose. If possible, I will a little later subscribe to that fund myself.” 


We have many other like testimonials. 
Subscriptions sent now will be sure to commence 


_with January, 1906. 


The Congregationalist 


BOSTON, MASS. 


6 January 1906 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and siibserip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates anc 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B, Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missionsin the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West,among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 155 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aidsin lee a churches and parsonages. Rey. Charies 
H. Richards, D., Secretary; Rey. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 106 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 15h 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
Pa House, Boston, Mass,; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
Y. MC. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

ries, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUOATION SoOOIETY (ineluding 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Gone za 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen_ states, 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congrerstieae House, 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, Ml. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con repsons House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. H. Tewksbury, Treasurer. : 

The Missionary Depariment sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools Cees pecree 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by sapre riations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday pia and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. : 

ne Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, ae The Congregationahst and Ohristian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda; 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. S. & Pub. emg those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.3 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre , Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston, 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all natiens, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churehes 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General 
tion, offers its services to churches desi pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states, 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G@. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid te 
F. E. dmrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vieinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and paper of Sven Bee Pe sein 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its sereres: 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E, Kelsey, Treas, ; George H, 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston, 


Women’s Organizations - 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 38 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 


| 607 ecepreua tone House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 
3 


urer; s L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’sS SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press i esos. eorex 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicage 


| 
} 
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READ John P. Squire & Co.’s advertisement on 
another page and see what they say in reference 
to getting a beautiful purse or desk calendar free. 
When writing just mention The Congregationalist. 


FIRST AND FOREMOST in the field of medicine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It possesses unequalled merit 
and cures all diseases caused or promoted by im- 
pure or impoverished blood, including rheumatism, 
‘dyspepsia, catarrh. 


All liver ills are cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 


A SUCCESSFUL FIRM.—Widely-known seed grow. 
ers celebrating their fiftieth anniversary. The 
well-known seedmen, J. J. H. Gregory & Son of 
Marblehead, Mass., are celebrating their fiftieth 
anniversary as successful seed growers. For halfa 
century they have been introducing seeds of im- 
proved -vegetables to planters, farmers and gar- 
deners throughout the country. During this time 


‘they have built up a great business and a stilt 


greater reputation for reliability. Their seeds are 
relied upon to be fresh, pure and sure; and that 


’ this is true is proven by the fact that they are used 


universally by florists and gardeners. In addition 
to raising the standard of ordinary varieties, many 
vegetables prominent in the agricultural field today 
were originated by this old seed firm. They are 
past masters inthe art of introducing new and de- 
‘sirable varieties. Any one intending to plant seeds 
f any kind should send to Messrs. J. J. H. Greg- 
ory & Son, Marblehead, Mass., for their new cata- 
Jogue. It is a handsomely illustrated booklet, in 
which are photographic reproductions of many new 
varieties of interest to all. Sent free to those who 
write for it. A postal will bring it. 


A CALENDAR WITH A PERSONALITY.—Some 
people think the calendar crop has fallen off in 
recent years. However that may be, we are get- 
‘ting our full assortment. One of the best is pub- 
lished by N. W. Ayer & Son, the ‘“‘ Keeping Ever- 
lastingly At It” Advertising Agents of Philadel- 
phia. For the purposes of a business calendar 
nothing we know of equals it, yet as a specimen 
of the printer’s art, it takes highest rank and will 
harmonize with the finest office furnishings and dec- 
rations. The epigrams printed in the blank spaces 
will interest those who are interested in advertising, 
and that means an increased number every year. 
They are good reading and furnish a hint as to the 
why of the success of this firm and its clients. The 
publishers have issued this calendar for many years 
and state it as their experience that when a busi- 
ness man has lived with it for a year, he is unwilling 
‘to do without it. The edition is limited; while they 
last twenty-five cents sent to N. W. Ayer & Son, will 
bring one. 


Steps Christward 


_.Counsels for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


Holiday book buyers in search of the right 
books to put into the hands of earnest and 
ambitious young persons are not overlooking 
this little volume, which seeks to explain the 
Christian life simply and attractively to those 
‘who hardly know just what it is to follow 
Jesus today. 
senting it to their pupils, and a New York 
minister writes that he has obtaimed eight to 
put into the hands of friends. 

Single copies, bound prettily in red and 


. gold, 75 cents net; in paper, 30 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


“The Congregational Way 


By Gxo. M. Boynton, D.D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasors 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valv- 


able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Sunday school teachers are pre- | 


Contents 6 Jan. 1906 


EDITORIAL: 
Impelling Forces toward Church Union 4f 
Congregationalism As It Works on the Mission 
Field ‘ 8 
The Prayers of Jesus—A Topic for the Week of 
Prayer 9 
COVER: 
Rey. Arthur H. Smith, D. D.—portrait 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
. “Jesus Christ, the Same’’—poem. Helen Knight 
Wyman 5 
Pencilings. A Peripatetic 10 
The Human Minister 10 


Arthur H, Smith, D. D. Rev. Henry Kingman als 
What Might Have Been. No.3. John Watson 12 


Out of the Ashes. Eleanor H. Porter 14 
The Church Union Movement in Canada. Rev. 
J.P. Gerrie 15 
The Religious Situation in the Philippines. 
James A. LeRoy 19 
From a Missionary’s Viewpoint. Rev. D. 8. Hib- 
bard 22 
Happenings in Washington. Lillian Camp Whit- 
tlesey ; 27 
HOME: 
Then and Now—selected poem 16 
Should the Man Do the Housekeeping? Helen 
Campbell 16 
To a Young Woman in Doubt 17 


FOR THE CHILDREN: 
A Suggestion for a Happy New Year—selected 


poem 18 
On Rotten Ice. Mary Alden Hopkins 18 
Boys and Girls—selected poem 18 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Jan. 14 23 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Jan. 14-20 89 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 17 
THE DAILY PORTION—Jan- 7-13 25 
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MICHIGAN 38 
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Our Readers’ Forum 36 
Risibles 36 
The Home Missionary Fund 37 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 


‘CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 


must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the follewing week to the new address. 
DISOONTINUANOEHS.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent ‘advertisements to its colunms 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
will to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its aaveruely 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Vongregationalist is not_an indorse- 
ment by The One aneee It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


Per Year inadvance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, 82 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational S, S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of munsters, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE ANNUAL MERTING Of the Congregational Church | 
Building Society will be held in the United Charities 
Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-Second Street, 
New York, N. Y., on Thursday, January 11, 1906, at 
half after three o’clock, p.M., to receive the annual 
reports, elect officers, and transact such business as 
may be necessary. Life Members and Annual Members 
are requested to attend. 


AMERICAN SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels posuere: the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasyrer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Second-Hand church and chapel organs, Estey and - 
other makes, taken in pyar ene Send postal for list. 
Estey Organ Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


Are Wou looking for an Executive. Clerical, Tech- 
nical or Salesman position? We have hundreds open; 
Leila Ai ge ag Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 

ew York. 


Housework. Wanted, at once, a strong, competent 
woman of experience in general housework. Must be 
quick, neat and obliging. Good home. References. 
Address Brockton, 1, care The Congregationalist, Boston, 


A Beliable Plumber, or tinsmith, who wishes to 
make a change will find it to his advantage to communt- 
aoe aon O. H. Northrop, East Hampton, Long Island, 


- An Open Position _is the question confronting 
some men at this time. Our business is recommending 
high-grade positions to competent men. Write for list 
and plan. Business Opportunity Co,, 1 Union Square, 
New York. 


Wanted, a lady helper for general parish work. 
Must be cultured and had some experience. Satisfactory 
price and permanent position to right person. Write, 
giving references, to Y. L. B.,1, care Zhe Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 

Wanted, matron’s position in children’s home b 
American woman. Teaches housework, sewing, an 
especially mending; is an economical buyer. Good 
references. Address Mrs. H. A. Clifford, care Rev. C. L, 
Merriam, Derry, N. H. 


Round Trip Tickets Boston to Halifax can be 
obtained for subscribers of Zhe Congregationalist and 
their families for $6.00. This does not include state- 
rooms or meals—just the passage. Address Halifax, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


The Infallible Sign and A Far Look for Tired 
Eyes. Single copies, 5 cts.; fifty copies, $1.00; by S.J. 
Humphrey, D. D. How Much Owest Thou My Lord? 
fine’ co tes, 5 cts.; fifty copies, $1.00; by same author, 
Address Silas Morton, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


Minister, 37, thoroughly experienced as a successful 
money-raiser, fully competent as general business and 
financial manager, with highest references, is open for 
end setient with a Pets ip or university as business 
and financial agent. Shall expect good fair compensa- 
tion in return for which high grade, result producing 
services will be rendered, Am not at all afraid of a 
proposition where compensation, in part, shall depend 
upon ability to do things. Address K.N. Y., 1, care 

e Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Rey. C. M. SHELDON of Topeka, Kan., 
writes thus regarding 


The Pilgrim Hymnal 


‘‘ The more we use the books the better we 
like them. Weare using them in all depart- 
ments of the church, Sunday School, En- 
deavor, Prayer Meeting and the regular 
Preaching Service. We are confident the 
book will wear well, both physically and in 
other ways.”’ - 


Prices, 60c. to $1.00 


Old books taken in exchange. Have you 
examined it yet? A postal brings a copy. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
Ba Street, Rochester, N. Y-« 


—% 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


Million Dollar Campaign 
For the Haystack Centennial 


_SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS—JUST A MOMENT 


There are 6,000 of you. If you will help in our Million Dollar Campaign, $50,000 can be raised from the children. | 


HOW ? 


1. Tell them the story of the Haystack Meeting. It is one of the greatest events outside of the Bible. We will 


furnish you with a leaflet on the subject. 


2. Then tell them about the Million Dollar Campaign, and the share the children are to have in the great fund. 
8. Set apart a special Sunday, or month of Sundays, for contributions to this fund. 


4, Send for some of our Haystack Bible Markers, with the motto ““WE CAN IF WE WILL” and picture of 
Haystack Scene, in gold and sepia—a beautiful thing. Price, 50 cents per hundred, Give one to each child contributing, 


not as a reward for giving, but as a reminder. 


5. If your contribution amounts to over $30 or over, take share or shares in ‘Station Plan,” and receive for your 


school one of our illuminated stock certificates. 


An average of 10 cents for each scholar all over the country would yield $50,000, and more. 


Schools raised last year for missions $100,000. 


The Sunday School of 
Second Church, Oak Park, 
Il., has just pledged 


$1,300! 


**WE CAN IF WE WILL” 


FRANK H. Wiaein, Treasurer. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


The Episcopal Sunday 


PASTORS 
TEACHERS 


Show this to your 
SUPERINTENDENT 


CoRNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 


The 


Congregationalist 


Handbook for 1906 


Now Ready 


IT CONTAINS . 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 
Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 
Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
Statistical and other information about de- 
nominational institutions and work 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influencea selection in favor § 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
fa impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
eq essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. [Be 
This pamphlet which has been prepared with careand fe 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, § 
Bea describes both by word aud picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school’s surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts. 
25 copies, 50 cts. 
50 copies, 75 cts. 
75 copies, $1.00 


Free to subscribers of The Congregationalist 
on application 


HIGHLAND HALL 


A homelike sanatorium 
for alimited number of 
pobenta, located in a 
ealthful and attract- 
ive suburb of Boston. 
Experienced nurses 
and resident P hysician 
in charge. xcellent 
cuisine. House situ- 
ated on high ground. 
- and equipped with ali 
med err FRIES TALE nonddalee to the recovery of 
patients. Address 


S.L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago BOSTON New York 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls, Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

oak et Bail, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


- Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


SELECT 
NOTES 


By eae F. NN. PELOUBET, D.D., and 
MOS R. WELLS, M.A. 
ano More than One Million Copies 
The volume for 1906 contains the best and latest illus- 
trations and explanations of the lesson-matter, pre- 
sented in a concise and effective manner, thus giving 


to the teacher the power to impart the truths in an 
interesting and forceful way. 


Price, in Cloth, postpaid, $1.25 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
i TT“ WORTH tnt 
Use Li™ Using 

Worthtield hymnal 
SALE DOES 
Ms -. E DOES cooD 
“The Yorthfield Schools’’ on every copy sold. 
CLoru BounD, $25 per 100, Oc. postpaid. 
Published by the publishers of the famous *‘ Gospel Tre. tld 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


Boston - Chicago 
By GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
ts ROYALTY is Paid 
Returnable Samples matled to “< carnest inguirers.’ 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
ee ngs, courses of study, lecoureshipa, and special 
‘J 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS | 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
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Event and Comment 


“Jesus Christ, the Same” 


BY HELEN KNIGHT WYMAN 


“What was He, yesterday?” 
A Friend most dear! 

“Then haste thee to that Friend— 
Still is He near.” 


“* What was He, yesterday?” 
A Staff and Stay ! 

*‘ Now is the time to lean— 
‘Lean hard,’ today.”’ 


““ What was He, yesterday?” 
My Shepherd, kind! 

“ Then, follow where He leads, 
Pasture to find.” 


“What was He, yesterday?” 
My guiding Light! 

“He can illume the way 
No longer bright.” 


“What was He, yesterday >” 
Saviour divine! 

“ Then lay on Him, today, 
All sins of thine. 


And if, today, He fills 
Thy every need, 
Thou can’st, forevermore 
Trust Him, indeed!” 


YEAR of outward prosperity, joy in 

labor,! domestic satisfactions, in- 
creasing sensibility to that which is best 
i in literature, music 
and art, ever-deepen- 
ing friendships and wholesome influence 
over others—these are some of the things 
we wish for our family of readers here at 
the year’s beginning. And yet we hardly 
expect that all these boons will come to 
every one of them, but there is one wish 
whose fulfillment may be rendered as 
sure as the daily rising of the sun, and 
that is a year of constantly increasing 
trust in God and of growing conformity 
to the mind of Christ. They never come 
to those who care not and strive not for 
them. They never are denied to those 
who really want them. 


A New Year’s Wish 


HIRTY-THREE years ago Arthur 
__ | “Henderson Smith, a graduate of Be- 

loit College, a student at Andover and a 
; graduate of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary went 
out as a Christian missionary to China. 
His life since then has been mostly spent 
far from centers of influence in his own 
country, far also from centers of influ- 
ence in the country of his adoption. Yet 
he has instructed, impressed, advanced 
the spiritual life in both these great na- 
tions, has made the peoples of the Occi- 
dent and the Orient better acquainted 
with one another, and has interpreted the 
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gospel of Christ not only to Chinamen 
but to American Christians. He has stood 
bravely at his post in times of peril, pa- 
tiently during long years when the prog- 
ress of the work he has chosen seemed 
slow, and has toiled faithfully and wisely 
to bring about results which once seemed 
visionary to most men but which now 
seem at least possible of realization—the 
Christianizing of a great nation at last 
awakening to prospects of immense power 
and influence over the Eastern world. 
The story of his service is briefly sketched 
elsewhere in this paper by Mr. Kingman, 
who was for a time a worker in the same 
general field. Dr. Smith will be warmly 
welcomed by his own countrymen for the 
campaign to which he has been summoned 
to enlarge the work of the American 
Board. : 


LREADY it is evident that the 

Church of Christ is to make itself 
felt as the supreme moral force this year 
in the awakening sense 
of the necessity of per- 
sonal righteousness to the 
real prosperity of the nation. The con- 
viction is growing to be imperative that 
men whose lives are evil are not to be 
trusted in places of power. Private 
wealth is a menace to public honor 
when it is used by selfish men who have 
gained it without due regard to the rights 
of their fellowmen, even if it is used with 
apparent generosity for public purposes. 
It is a sign of this conviction that only 
trustworthy men are to be honored with 
places of trust that the foremost themes 
to be discussed in Christian assemblies 
concern the character of men in promi- 
nent places in government and business. 
The first General Convention of Baptists 
of North America, for example, is to 
have for its chief subject, ‘‘The place of 
the Christian in public life—the duty of 
Christian men in view of the revelations 
being made as to financial and industrial 
conditions.’”’ Some of those who during 
the last year have come into prominence 
as leaders of civic reform, such as Gover- 
nor Folk of Missouri, Mayor Weaver of 
Philadelphia and Attorney Hughes of 
New York are Baptists, and it is sug- 
gested that such men be invited to speak 
at this assembly. Every denomination 
has such representatives in its ranks. 
They have a duty and an opportunity in 
their church relations which it is natural 
to expect that they will willingly acknowl- 
edge. There are also great sinners who 
are members of churches, and the church 
which would serve mankind in building 
character after the model of its Master 
cannot endure to leave them unrebuked. 
The new and larger conception of the 
Christian Church impels it to lead in puri- 


Foreshadowings 
of the New Year 


fying society, and in this difficult task it 
is more than ever necessary that all Chris- 
tian churches should unite in spirit and 
also in action. 


ORE ATTENTION will probably be 

paid all over the world during the 
next year to the life of Jesus Christ than 
ever before. The Inter- 
national lessons for the 
entire twelve months will 
be based on the three synoptic Gospels. 
In addition to the standard grades of 
quarterlies put forth by publishing houses 
some offer advanced courses, with mate- 
rial designed to appeal particularly to the 
older classes. Such, for example, are the 
course prepared by Pres. George B. Stew- 
art and issued by the Pilgrim Teacher, 
and that outlined by Editor James E. 
Clarke for the Cumberland Presbyterians. 
Among other available courses relating 
to the life of Jesus, are those of the Bible 
Study Union and that of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. Appro- 
priately enough, all the topics of the year 
for Christian Endeavor prayer meetings 
concern Christ and his teachings. It is 
not too high an estimate to say that not 
less than twenty million persons, most of 
them in youth and middle life, will be 
studying or restudying with some meas- 
ure of regularity the career and character 
of Christ. The fact itself carries stimulus 
and inspiration. The example of so many 
others ought to prove contagious. Never 
was there a better opportunity to learn 
about and to learn of Christ. The mate- 
rial is abundant, diversified and easily 
accessible, Charmingly written lives of 
Christ invite the student. Special courses 
of lectures are at the command of many. 
Sunday school superintendents, teachers, 
pupils, may well urge outsiders to join 
them in a year of profitable work. 


Christ the Center 
of Thought 


‘Olex OF THIS FRESH concentration 
of thought on Jesus ought to come 
results large and far-reaching. The re- 
ligious revival so eagerly de- 
sired will be hastened, for, 
as a distinguished scholar 
has said, ‘‘The way to know God better 
is to know Christ better.’’ The ethical 
revival already here will gain in sweep 
and thoroughness in proportion as Jesus’ 
ideas of righteous behavior are made to 
shine forth before the eyes of all the 
people. The missionary propaganda wher- 
ever it halts or lags at home or abroad 
will acquire fresh ardor ‘as Christians 
grasp anew Christ’s thought of the reach 
and permanence.of his kingdom. The 
troubled life of the world will be quieted 
as new applications of the principles and 
spirit of Jesus are made to questions at 
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issue between hostile nations and war- 
ring factions in the realm of industry. 
Indeed, no one can foretell all the good 
that will come to the Church and to the 
world from these many efforts to under- 
stand the exhaustless Christ. 


HE MERGER of traction interests in 

New-York City, by means of which 
Mr. August Belmont and Mr. T. F. Ryan 
have consolidated all the vari- 
ous forms of transportation, 
no doubt relieves Mr. Ryan of 
certain responsibility at a time when he 
needs to be free handed to fight his bat- 
tle in the insurance world; and it is cer- 
tain to enrich all who are in on ‘the 
ground fioor,’’ and who get possession of 
the nearly $60,000,000 of ‘‘water” that 
the new holding company proposes to 
add to the capital, on which residents 
and yisitors to the city must pay divi- 
dends. But the merger affects the pub- 
lic less favorably. It seems to make a 
monopoly of what was aform of compe- 
tition and to put an end to all develop- 
ment of the transit system-save on terms 


The Genesis 
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and in ways which the monopoly may. 


approve. Moreover, it illustrates on a 
colossal scale the evil of stock watering 
and the spoliation of the people which 
this form of industry favors. It is not 
surprising that Hon. Seth Low and other 
municipal reformers are serving notice 
that the coming legislature of the state 
will be called upon to deal with the new 
situation, or that the press generally is 
of the opinion that Messrs. Belmont and 
Ryan, in grasping for more power and 
wealth, have played directly into the 
hands of municipal ownership advocates. 


EPRESENTATIVES of sixty-two 

colleges and universities, not includ- 
ing Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Chicago University and 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania, met in New York last week, 
and began reformatory procedure in shap- 
ing rules for further intercollegiate foot- 
ball. The radical policy of temporary 
abolition of the game, for which, as we 
understand it, both President Eliot of 
Harvard and President Butler of Colum- 
bia stand, was not reflected to any con- 
siderable degree at this conference, a ma- 
jority of the faculties represented at the 
conference taking the position which men 
like Tucker of Dartmouth, Faunce of 
Brown, Schurman of Cornell, Andrews 
of Nebraska, Northrop of Minnesota and 
others have publicly advocated and de- 
fended, namely, that the game under 
proper restrictions has in it elements of 
worth not only as sport but as a creator 
of character among those who play it. 
Whether the game as at present played 
—viewed as to its effect on the student 
body at large or on those who view it as 
a spectacle or bet their money on it or 
have to do with the spending of the large 
revenue it brings in—is a wholesome in- 
fluence on our academic life, these advo- 
cates of the game do not say; and it is 
just here that a large section of the 
American public feels acutely on the sub- 
ject. The committee appointed by this 
conference in New York will confer with 
the committee of rules representing the 
larger universities, and perchance from 
their joint deliberations a new playing 
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code may emerge which will rectify some 
present evils; but many feel toward this 
committee of rules, as President - Eliot 
says he does—that those who have 
brought the game into disgrace are not 
the ones best fitted to redeem it. One deci- 
sion of this representative New York Con- 
ference, we unreservedly indorse, namely, 
its recommendation that hereafter aca- 
demic authorities hold themselves as ulti- 
mately responsible for the conduct of 
athletics within their respective institu- 
tions. In too many institutions under- 
graduate and alumni influence have con- 
trolled, with the result that harm has 
come to institutional repute and student 
morality. 


CCEPTING as true the evidence sub- 
mitted in writing before the New 
York Legislative Committee last week, 
relative to the enormous 
amount of money spent by 
Mr. Hamilton as legislative 
agent of the New York companies, what, 
putting the best interpretation on it, 
does it imply, from a company’s and an 
agent’s standpoint? This, that legislators 
are often blackmailers, who introduce 
“strike ”’ bills, with the intent of being 
bought off. Admitting that some of the 
money spent by Mr. Hamilton without 
accounting to the companies has gone in 
this way, what then? It explains but 
does not extenuate the course pursued so 
far as it affects blackmailers, and it leaves 
untouched the question of the use of 
money to defeat legislation honestly in- 
troduced and calculated to protect policy 
holders’ interests. Moreover, even the 
blackmailers might have been rebuffed, 
had the companies, with their immense 
resources of various kinds, had the cour- 
age to refuse to be bled—as much courage 
as Mr. Burden in refusing to be bled by 
the vicious Town Topics. 
The investigation closed last week, with 
a record of thoroughness and courage 
which challenges admiration, and is pro- 
phetic, we believe, of a report to the legis- 
lature which will be memorable. Un- 
fortunately factional feeling within the 
Republican party is growing so intense 
over leadership of the party, that the 
legislature may not be in a healthy mood 
for such constructive legislation as is 
needed. 


Blackmail and 
Cowardice 


ITH THE ADVENT of 1906, the 

struggle between the National 
Typothete and the National Typograph- 
ical Unions works its 
way east as far as 
New York, and there 
involves the great magazine and book- 
making industry of the country in a way 
that publishers, editors and readers of 
metropolitan journals are not likely to 
forget in some time. The chief point at 
issue is the granting or rejection of an 
eight-hour day demand by the composi- 
tors, put more or less baldly, in variant 
forms in respective centers of strife. 
Each side has carefully prepared for this 
struggle, which has been impending for 
years. The Typothetze have established 
schools for the training of substitutes, 
and have assurances of aid from without 
their ranks if it is necessary. On the 
other hand, the compositors, in certain 
contingencies, can count on financial aid 
from other trades-unionists. It has been 
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but natural that a conflict so long fore- 
seen and involving combatants as intelli- 
gent and ordinarily so amenable to con- 
ciliatory approaches as these disputants 
are, should be met with efforts from with- 
out calculated to prevent the strike by 
mediation and compromise. Such an 
effort is contemplated in Boston, where 
the strike begins Feb. 1. We note that 
the Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Interests of Labor (an organ- 
ization within the Protestant Episcopal 
fold), which for three weeks endeavored 
to bring to pass conciliation in Philadel- 
phia, reports failure. 


RE CONGRESS adjourns there will 
have been adequate debate, in terms 
of some acerbity, of the new precedent 
established by President 
as eiesighs: Roosevelt in his negotia- 
Be tions with Santo Domingo 
relative to our supervision of its collec- 
tion of revenue, and our intervention 
between the insular republic and its cred- 
itors. Conservative men in the Senate, 
of both parties, resent extension of Ex- 
ecutive authority in what is virtually 
treaty-making, which act at the same 
time is practical defiance of the Senate, 
inasmuch as the Senate at its last session 
declined to ratify the policy, which the 
President has since carried out. Contro- 
versy over this matter will come sooner 
than had been expected, and with more 
embarrassment to the President, because 
of the flight from the Dominican capital 
of President Morales whom our Govern- 
ment has been keeping in power, and be- 
cause of the factional strife which has 
broken out in the island. 


HE ACCESSIONS to the churches of 

Wales during the last year, which 
already are beginning to be reported, give 
evidence of the power and 
permanency of the spirit- 
ual revival which has swept 
over that principality. The handbook of 
Welsh Baptists, according to statements 
in British newspapers, reports greater 
additions than in any previous year. The 
net gain of Baptist churches in Wales is 
set down as 25,242, while the total mem- 
bership is 144,523. The number of bap- 
tisms is 24,651 as compared with 5,746 in 
1904, and the restoration of lapsed mem- 
bers 6,851 as compared with 2,502, The 
Sunday schools also have largely increased 
and their membership is now somewhat 
larger than that of the churches. The 
spiritual quickening continues to manifest 
itself in audiences filling the meeting 
houses and in marked elevation of the 
moral and spiritual life of the people. 


Fruits of the 
Welsh Revival 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT that early 

next autumn Gipsy Smith of Eng- 
land will come to this country for evan- 
gelistic work will be . 
favorably received by 
all who have been 
watching his excellent service in Eng- 
land as one of the accredited evangelists: 
kept in the field by the Free Church 
Council. He is to come here on the spe- 
cial invitation of the committee on evan- 
gelism of our National Council. He con- 
ducted revival services in Boston about 
a dozen years ago and since then has 
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made notable growth not only in spir- 
itual power but in the gifts and graces 
that should go with the vocation of the 
evangelist. Presumably he represents 
normal and permanent evangelism, oth- 
erwise he would not be linked with 
the movement started by our National 
Council. He is warmly accredited in ad- 
vance by such men as Dr. Cadman of 
Brooklyn, who has prepared a special 
article about him which in due time we 
shall give to our readers. The coming of 
Mr. Smith will not mean the setting aside 
of Dr. Dawson who seems to be ready 
to make America his adopted country 
through the purchase of a home in Taun- 
ton, Mass. But Dr. Dawson now makes 
his own appointments, or his son, a stu- 
dent at Union Seminary, makes them for 
him, and probably henceforth as hereto- 
fore, he will do considerable lecturing 
and be heard at Chautauqua assemblies. 


NE GOOD RESULT of the terrible 

persecution of Jews in Russia is the 
sympathy everywhere awakened for that 
race. The contributions 
for the relief of the suf- 
ferers from Russian mobs are now over 
$3,000,000, which have been given by both 
Jews and Christians in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Anti-Semitism seems to be yielding 
before sentiments of humanity, which find 
expression both in words and gifts. 
While Jews in this country have been 
celebrating the 250th anniversary of the 
arrival of the first of their race into 
this country, those in England have been 
commemorating the event which occurred 
at the same time in 1655, which resulted, 
though not till many years after, in the 
permission to Jews ‘‘quietly to enjoy 
the free exercise of their religion whilst 
they behave themselves dutifully and 
obediently to the Government.’”’ The 
Jews were excluded from England in 1290 
by Royal Edict, and it does not appear 
that they were allowed to have a syna- 
gogue until1685. The Jewish religion was 
not accorded full legal recognition till 
1846, and they owed much to Noncon- 
formists for the restoration of their reli- 
gious liberties. They stand to gain still 
not less than any others by the enlarging 
sympathies and growing tolerance of peo- 
ple in all lands who worship the God who 
revealed himself to mankind through the 
people of Israel. 


| Humanity for Jews 


ITH THE DECISION of the Spec- 

tator to support the Campbell-Ban- 
nerman ministry, and the Duke of Devon- 

: shire’s call on Liberal Union- 
Liberal Unity ists, who left the Liberal 
. party on the Irish Home 

Rule issue, to come to the new Ministry’s 
support, it would seem as if the Liberal 
party, which Mr. Gladstone led to divi- 
_ sion and defeat by his course, would be 
reunited in opposition to the fiscal policy 
which Mr. Chamberlain champions boldly 

_ and which Mr. Balfour dallies with. The 
Duke of Devonshire’s letter promises the 
Liberal Unionists that they need have 
no fear of a reopening of the Irish Home 
Rule matter in a form substantially like 
that raised by Mr. Gladstone; and he 
therefore calls on all who believe in re- 
taining free trade to rally to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s support. If his 
exhortation is at all influential, and it is 
pound to have some effect, especially on 


Liberals who are Nonconformists and 
who have felt ill at ease in supporting 
Mr. Balfour in his educational policy, 
then the Liberal majority in the coming 
elections is sure to be larger than might 
have been the case, had not this step 
toward reunion of the party been taken. 
We, who deprecate formal action by 
churches in political campaigns and in 
indorsement of specific candidates, would 
stand aghast at the elaborate political 
machinery which the great Free Church 
Council is building up for this coming 
campaign, to elect Liberal and Radical 
members of parliament favoring Free 
Church policies. In defense the Free 
Church leaders would fall back on the 
union of the Church of England with the 
Conservative party, and the legitimacy 
of this policy of retort in self.defenge. 


ESTIMONY from many observers in 

the Philippines agrees in chronicling 
a relatively unsuccessful administration 
as governor-general by 
Gen. Luke Wright, re- 
cently retired and now 
en route home, His Southern point of 
view with respect to the racial inferi- 
ority of the Filipinos and the effect his 
example has had on other Americans in 
the islands have not contributed to make 
the situation in the islands less strained. 
Indeed it has increased the tension. Mr. 
Taft when governor.general stood for a 
policy under which Filipino confidence in 
our democratic intentions had been won; 
it made Mr. Taft unpopular with certain 
covetous and worldly elements among 
Americans in the islands, but it tended 
to build up Filipino self-respect and rea- 
sonable nationalambitions. Much of this 
Mr. Wright has undone. Who shall his 
successor be? Evidently strong Roman 
Catholic influence is being brought to 
bear to put Gen. J. F. Smith, now a 
member of the Commission which goy- 
erns the islands and Secretary of Public 
Instruction, in the place. He has been 
in the islands since 1898 and has had mili- 
tary and judicial experience there prior to 
his present place; but our reading of his 
record has not led us to believe that he is 
precisely the man to put in the highest 
office of the islands at this particular 
juncture, and we say this without being 
influenced in the slightest degree by the 
fact that he isa Roman Catholic. This 
church is bound sooner or later to have 
one of its adherents in a position of high 
authority over a population so overwhelm- 
ingly Roman Catholic. Our doubts are 
born of scruples as to Mr, Smith’s caliber, 
and his fitness to fill so large a place at 
such a crisis. : 


Governor-General 
of the Philippines 


ONTRARY TO THE ADVICE of 
Moderates and Constitutionalists the 
leaders of the revolutionary party ordered 
a strike against the Goy- 

Moscow’s Revolt grnment in both St. 
iy oF Petersburg and Moscow. 
It never came to a head in St. Peters- 
burg because the government had an- 
ticipated action by seizure of the revolu- 
tionary leaders in such numbers as tem- 
porarily to stun and intimidate their 
followers; but in Moscow the uprising 
was general, strife raged for many days, 
atrocities on both sides followed; im- 
mense damage to property in certain 
quarters of the city has been done, and 
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several thousand lives lost. The govern- 
ment has won, the army remaining loyal; 
and the strike has been declared off in 
both St. Petersburg and Moscow, await- 
ing later and better opportunities for 
successful revolt, so the revolutionary 
leaders say. While this victory in Mos- 
cow is significant, it by no means points to 
an end of the government’s peril. Along 
the Baltic and in Southern Russia the 
forces of revolt have won more victories 
than they have suffered defeats; and to 
re-establish the Czar’s authority will call 
for resolute action and much shedding 
of blood.—TIf the Czar and his advisers 
are wise they will make their victory -in 
Moscow the reason for a policy of con- 
ciliation rather than for one of old- 
fashioned coercion. There is too much 
of a demand from Moderates who have 
no sympathy with revolution, for resolute 
reform of government and frank con- 
cessions to the democratic spirit, to make 
it safe for the ruling family to play into 
the hands of the reactionaries. 


Impelling Forces toward Church 
Union 

This year promises to be notable for 
progress toward the union of Christian 
denominations. The forces which make 
for church union have been gaining 
strength in recent years with accelerated 
growth. The most important elements 
of union are already in established opera- 
tion. 

First among these is united work. 
Churches in all denominations employ 
agencies in common for service which 
each denomination formerly sought to 
make distinctively its own. For the poor 
they rely on the Salvation Army and yari- 
ous charitable organizations representing 
the entire community. There are indeed 
a few hospitals and homes for the aged 
or children bearing denominational names 
—Methodist or Presbyterian for example, 
but even they open their doors to all who 
are in need of them. For the young the 
Christian organizations such as Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor societies, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations co-operate with 
all the churches and bear the name of 
none, while efforts to form such organi- 
zations exclusively denominational are 
regarded with increasing disfavor unless 
they act as auxiliaries to the inclusive 
bodies. For revivals united efforts are 
too general to attract comment to the 
fact of the union. In any extensive re- 
vival movement in a community the ~ 
churches are expected to act together. 
For civic reform and righteousness the 
denominations are so necessarily one in 
aim that if one of them should claim the 
exclusive mission or success in such work 
it would be laughed at. Such organiza- 
tions as the Anti Saloon and Sabbath Pro- 
tective Leagues look to all the churches 
for support and so do most non-partisan 
efforts to better administration in city or 
state. Co-operation in all general move- 
ments to advance Christianity has come 
to be a recognized, accepted, welcomed 
necessity. 

Next to united work the churches have 
made most notable progress in united - 
fellowship. The doctrinal barriers which 
separated denominations widely a gene- 
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ration ago are fast disappearing. Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism are names which 
represent men and sects and movements 
of past ages rather than present convic- 
tions of bodies of living men and women. 
A new volume on the mode of baptism 
falls flat on the market. There are as 
great varieties of doctrinal belief in a 
single denomination and sometimes in a 
single church as can be found in all the 
Protestant churches together. Congrega- 
tional churches include members trained 
as Baptists, Presbyte:ians, Methodists, 
Episcopalians and other denominations, 
who were received into fellowship with- 
out being asked if they had changed their 
doctrinal opinions. Ministers educated 
in one denomination are accepted as pas- 
tors and teachers in several others without 
objection. The conditions of fellowship 
exist already between churches bearing 
different names, waiting only for experi- 
ence of fellowship through sharing in 
Christian communion and service. 

United administration has been coming 
to be realized more slowly but its prog- 
ress yearly becomes more marked. The 
churches governed centrally in form have 
grown and are still growing more inde- 
pendent. The stronger Methodist and 
Episcopal churches choose their own 
pastors, keep them as long as both parties 
agree to stay together, and dissolve rela- 
tionship at their own will. Outside of 
the Episcopal Church no peculiar divine 
authority of bishops is claimed or allowed 
in Protestant churches. Such superior 
officers are superintendents only, holding 
‘Office by the election of those whose 
ecclesiastical affairs they administer, 
Each local church tends toward manag- 
ing its own internal affairs without inter. 
ference by other officers or organizations 
‘or even advice unless it has been asked. 

On the other hand, self-governing 
‘churches, such as Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Disciples, drawn together by an 
increasing sense of spiritual fellowship 
and the consciousness of having one 
great mission, are paying more attention 
to the manifest advantages of co-opera- 
tion in economy, enthusiasm and influ- 
ence. Such co-operation requires some 
degree of subordination to central goy- 
ernment in matters of common concern- 
ment, and the pressure of necessity is 
moving churches to seek ways of secur- 
ing it. Foreign missionaries have been 
moved to feel most deeply this need of 
united action, and their demand for it 
is making impression on those at home 
who support them. 

The waste of maintaining many small 
separate congregations in the same town 
is in impressive contrast with modern 
business principles, and this contrast 


cannot escape the notice of the average 


min, The World’s Work estimates that 
one minister is in active service for 
every 149 families in the United States 
expressing a preference for Protestant 
affiliations. It is safe to say that not 
more than half these families attend any 
church regularly or contribute to its 
support. Seventy-five average families 
cannot adequately maintain a church 
and pay the salary of a pastor. Why 


- should they attempt to do so in cases, 


which are numerous, where another 
church is near by, teaching the same 
essential truths and standing for the 
same ideals of Christian life? Only 


about one-half of the Methodist churches 
in the New Hampshire conference pay 
their pastors a salary equal to one dollar 
per day, and half of this number pay less 
than sixty cents a day. Why should 
educated men be willing to spend their 
lives earning such a pittance in cases 
where the members of their congrega- 
tion could find ample room and welcome 
in another church in the neighborhood, 
perhaps no larger than theirs? 

The forces here described and the rea- 
sons named have brought Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congregationalists in Can- 
ada and the same denominations in Aus- 
tralia to consider on what basis union is 
possible; have led Congregationalists, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protes- 
tants to adopt a basis of federation which 
may naturally bring about a union into 
one body in due time; and have stirred 
various other denominations to discuss 
union with bodies most nearly affiliated 
with them in tradition andcustom. Else- 
where in this issue is an account of the 
union movement in Canada, Frequent 
reports appear in our columns of the 
merging of two local churches into one, 
as last week of the union of the Con- 
gregational and Christian churches of 
Randolph, Vt. Several foreign missionary 
societies are co-operating in the support 
of the same institutions in foreign lands. 
We.confidently expect at the close of this 
year to record a greater advance in prac- 
tical Christian unity than has taken place 
in any other year of modern church his- 
tory. 


Congregationalism As It Works 
on the Mission Field 


The American Board’s work is organ- 
ized with the expectation that at some 
future time the missionaries will with- 
draw while the work continues under 
trained native leadership. Our Congre- 
gational polity makes this policy possible 
without change or modification. In be- 
ginning a mission the missionary is every- 
thing. Gradually natives are trained who 
assume as rapidly as they are able, re- 
sponsibility for the different forms’ of 
work, beginning with the pastorate of the 
native churches and all that such a posi- 
tion implies. This policy looks to self- 
government, self-propagation, and self- 
support as the ultimate goal, and all un- 
der native direction. This is the plan 
upon which the Board’s work is every- 
where organized and is Congregationalism 
in its practical simplicity. 

In Japan, progress in this respect has 
been more rapid than in any other mis- 
sion country. The Japanese leaders have 
been men of marked ability and the 
churches and people have been unusually 
sensitive to dependence upon foreign 
money and subjection in any degree to 
foreign control or direction. This spirit 
has been encouraged by the missionaries 
and the Board so that Japanese leader- 
ship in the Kumi-ai (Congregational) 
churches has been more marked than in 
any other churches in the empire, while 
in growth and financial independence 
they have surpassed the churches of any 
other denomination. 

From the beginning of our mission 
in Japan, the missionaries have gladly 
passed over to the Japanese all the re- 
sponsibilities they were able to bear, in 
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connection with the operations of the 
mission, always excepting the control of 
the funds given through the Board by 
American Christians. The Board has al- 
ways maintained that the responsibility 
for the use of American money should 
rest with the American missionaries, 
who alone can represent the donors, at 
the same time holding that the Japanese 
shall assume the responsibility for the 
expenditure of all funds raised in the 
country. - 

The mission reports for 1905 show that 
fifty-four Kumi-ai churches received no 
support ‘and direction from America. 
Some forty of these received no outside 
financial help, while the remaining four- 
teen were assisted by the Japanese Home 
Missionary Society. Under the spur of 
the new impulse which has come to that 
rising empire, the Kumi-ai churches and 
the Japanese Home Missionary Society 
now declare their readiness to assume 
responsibility for the forty-five churches 
that have hitherto been assisted finan- 
cially by the Board, As the assumption 
of this work will entail a considerable 
burden upon that society, the Board is 
to make them a grant of 6,000 yen—$3,000 
—to be distributed over a period of three 
years. This is less than one-half the 
amount the Board has given to these 
same churches for the last three years. 
At the end of that period it is expected 
that the entire ninety-nine Kumi-ai 
churches will be entirely self-supporting 
as far as dependence upon foreign funds 
is concerned. However, all the educa- 
tional, evangelistic and literary work of 
the American missionaries hitherto car- 
ried on continues with no change except 
in the case of these forty-five churches. 
Therefore, the need of a regular annual 
revenue from America is but slightly di- 
minished. 

This arrangement is heartily entered 
into by the Kumi-ai churches, the mission 
and the Board. It indicates no change of 
policy or plan of work. The same thing 
is done constantly in all our mission fields 
except that this move is upon a larger 
scale than any other case of the kind. It 


‘admirably illustrates the adaptability of 


our Congregational polity to foreign mis-. 
sionary work. This process may continue 
as the Japanese churches increase in num- 
bers and in strength until the mission- 
aries can gradually and safely retire and 
the work will then move on without:a 
halt. The same polity operates in the 
same way whether the workers be all 
Americans, part Americans and part 
Japanese, or whether they are all Japa- 
nese. ° 

In the present instance the proper work 
and influence of the missionaries are not 
curtailed by this new impulse towards 
self-control and self-support. The rela- 
tion which the missionaries will hereafter 
sustain to these churches will not be that 
of supporter and so necessarily in a meas- 
ure director, which in itself is abnormal | 
and uncongregational, but it will be that 
of co-operating evangelist with no eccle- 
siastical or financial authority or respon- 
sibility. The missionary becomes in the 
truest sense of the word a co-operating 
fellow-worker, joining in eyery effort for 
spiritual up-building and advance. 

Under these conditions, he enters into 
the highest relations with all the churches 
and with the Japanese leaders. At the 
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same time he is free to organize and de- 
velop new work in any place he chooses. 
_ Already in over forty such centers regular 

services are conducted under the superin- 
_ tendence of the missionaries of our mis- 
sion, but which have not yet reached the 
stage of a church organization. As soon 
as the church is formed the work becomes 
finished from the point of view of the 
mission and passes over to the Kwumi-ai 
organization. A missionary who can com- 
mand the confidence of the Kwmi-ai breth- 
ren and of the churches, will find in this 
work more than he has strength to per- 
form. Only one sentiment is expressed 
among the Japanese leaders in regard to 
their sense of the value of the missionaries. 
They all say they still need their counsel 
and help. We believe this is but the 
beginning of a marked advance in Chris- 
tian work in Japan. And still we must 
not forget the fact that less than one- 
fourth of one per cent. of its people are 
yet professing Christians. 


The Prayers of Jesus 
(A Topic for the Week of Prayer) 


~Why did our Lord pray? Because it 

was a life-long habit founded at his 
mother’s knee? Because he had wants 
which called for a supply? These were 
reasons, without doubt, but they were 
never the chief reason of his hours of 
common or of solitary prayer. So far, 
indeed, as we are admitted to the sacred 
ground of these hours spent with his 
Father we discover that the chief place 
in his thought seems to be taken by 
thanksgiving and intercession. Yet even 
these are but forms of expression for his 
need in prayer, the need itself was for 
communion with his Father. 

It is true, of course, that our prayers 
in @ manner spring out of our helpless- 
ness and so run easily to petition for our 
own instant need. At times it must be so. 
We must cast our cares on God, before 
we can think of his mercies or of the 
need of others. The clouds must clear 
before the sun can shine. So it was with 
Jesus in that dark hour under the olives 
of Gethsemane, so it must often be with 
us in our times of temptation and dis- 
tress. Well for us then if we have be- 
hind us the life-long habit of loving com- 
munion with our Father which makes 
the true atmosphere of prayer. 

This must be the atmosphere of daily 
living before it can become the joy and 
spring of power in prayer. The true 
spirit of prayer can never be extempo- 
rized. As the child in school and games 
knows that his mother will be interested 
in all he does) and will ask about it when 
the evening comes, so in a more intimate 
sense it is given us to feel that our Father 
is the sharer of our common life and that 
_all we do is not only open but interesting 
to him. Nor will this tend to egotism 

when in the hour of prayer we are alone 
with him. 

In this atmosphere of communion, 
therefore, the way is soon clear for 
' thanksgiving and intercession. Now at 
the year’s beginning, in our week of spe- 
cial prayer, is there not large opportunity 
for giving thanks? Have we anything 
better than God himself? Have we no 
great inheritance and immortal hope? 
no promise of the presence of our Lord? 


And would it not be well if we were to 
think of God as well as our brother in 
our intercessions? God is the desirer as 
well as the giver. In praying for our 
brother, as Christ prayed for Peter, we 
are putting ourselves in sympathy with 
God’s own wish and thought. 

Our Lord considered prayer one of the 
great opportunities of power. Is it not 
so, in God’s own wish and plan, today? 
In the sphere of his kingdom upon earth, 
it appears, he will do nothing without his 
children. But with us and through us 
he will do great things. It is for us to 
offer God’s spirit his own chosen oppor- 
tunity. Would, then, that there was in 
every church a little group of people who 
lived so much in the atmosphere of God’s 
presence that their own needs might be 
soon and simply told in prayer so that 
there might be time and room for the 
thanksgiving and intercession which made 
so large a part of the prayers of Christ. 
Such groups—such individuals—rejoicing 
in communion and persisting in interces- 
sion, would be true forerunners of that 


. time of spiritual refreshment which we 


all desire. 


In Brief 


Tell us about your observance of the Week 
of Prayer. 


One of the finest tributes yet paid to Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome is the choice of his 
name by a Russian Jew as a substitute for 
the name of Jerusalem, of which he is tired. 


This paper will celebrate its ninetieth birth- 
day in Mareh. You are all invited to the 
party. No presents will be received other 
than new subscriptions or renewals of old 
ones, 


An eighteen-year-old boy killed a seven-foot 
giant in Boone County, Missouri, last week, 
and he did it with a small stone which thrown 
with force hit the giant behind theear. 1Sam. 
17 has taken on new interest in Boone County. 


The last of Dr. John Watson’s retrospective 
articles appears this week. We are confident 
that our ministerial readers are not the only 
ones that have profited greatly by his frank 
criticisms of his own professional methods 
and ideals. 


A corporation cannot be wholly without soul 
that has humor. To former holders of passes, 
now abolished, the Pennsylvania Railroad last 
week sent cards calling the recipient’s atten- 
tion to Num. 20: 18; Judges 3: 28; Jer. 5: 22; 
and Jonah 1; 3, which latter reads, ‘“‘ He paid 
the fare and went.” 


The organist of Broadway Tabernacle has 
had the profitable daily job of late of playing 
a pipe organ at 7 A. Mm. to the music of which 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie awakes, arises and 
robes himself. Every politician has his organ 
and why not every “captain of industry ’”’ his 
organist? 


It is a pity that the Secretary of the Federal 
Treasury should seem even to condone such 
use of national banks and such defiance of 
national banking law as Mr. John R. Walsh 
of Chicago has been guilty of. ‘* They all do 
it,’’ and “the depositors will get every dollar” 
—these are no valid excuses for breaking law, 
and Secretary Shaw, who is a prominent Iowan 
Methodist, should be in better business than 
defending them. ‘ 


This year will be notable for anniversaries 
in round numbers of institutions and move- 
ments with which we Congregationalists are 
especially connected. Next October the Amer- 
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ican Board will celebrate the centenary of 
the beginning of American foreign missions. 
In March The Congregationalist will have 
completed its ninetieth year. In June the 
H. M. S. will celebrate its eightieth anniver- 
sary, and in October the A. M. A. has its 
sixtieth. Next month the Y. P. S.C. E. will 
commemorate its birthday of twenty-five years 
ago. 


So far as representative committees of the 
two bodies can settle the matter, it was ar- 
ranged at St. Louis last week just how the 
Presbyterian Church North and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian will be reunited. This 
action simply perfects the decision of General 
Assemblies. A vigorous and belligerent 
minority of the Cumberland Church is likely 
to make the proposed union a matter of litiga- 
tion, funds having been raised for that pur- 
pose, and a campaign in the denominational 
press and in the presbyteries has begun, to 
defeat the union if possible. 


In some churches the authority of Paul is 
still so dominant that a proposition to request 
women to remove their hats in meeting would 
be instantly squelched on. the strength of 
Paul’s obiter dictum. There. are churches, 
however, where a more worldly and feminine 
influence seems to work against such a rule, 
namely, the desire to present a proper appear- 
ance to the world once the hats are returned 
to the heads of their wearers; and we note 
that a Methodist church in Albion, Mich., has 
solved the matter by promising that a suffi- 
cient array of mirrors will be provided in the 
church lobby for those who, after removing 
their hats, wish to replace them properly. 
‘*Perfidious Albion! ”’ 


In judging officiais of corporations proved 
guilty of corruption of the state and of put- 
ting personal or corporate interests in a place 
of supremacy as over against the interests of 
the people, it has to be borne in mind that 
these officials are accountable to stockholders 
and dividend-receivers, very many of whom 
take the attitude reported in the following 
conversation, by a writer of a suggestive ar- 
ticle, Is a Surplus More of a Menace than a 
Surety? in the January Lippincott’s. This 
is the tale: 

Recently the writer had a discussion with 
a friend regarding the relative merits of the 
management of two great railroad companies, 
and contended that the company in which he 
was interested was managed with scrupulous 
honesty, while the company in which his 
friend had a holding of thousands of shares 
was conducted notoriously to the advantage 
of the chiefs of its departments. The friend 
admitted the facts, but said: ‘‘ You have your 
company managed honestly and have not had 
a dividend for years, while we have never 
failed to recgive dividends annually. Now I 
should rather be robbed and get a dividend, 
than have your honest management and get 
nothing.” 


Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


One giver or forty—which helps a church 
most (The City of Straits, page 38)? 

A creed which emphasizes liberty, unity, 
fraternity (A Montclair Dedication, page 27). 

A promising new church in Michigan, repre- 
senting eight denominations (As Seen from 
the Capital, page 38). 

A New York pastor who ministers to five 
times ag many people as he has members (Dr. 
Dyott’s Success, page 37). 


Opponents of the Quay-Penrose ‘‘ machine ”’ 
in Pennsylvania have served notice that if the . 
scheme to erect a statute of Mr. Quay is not 
dropped, then a motion will be made to have 
it erected over the Dauphin County jail, where 
he by rights should have resided for a time 
while he lived. 
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Personalia 


Bishop Gore of Birmingham has recently ad- 
mitted that of the few Christians in the city 
who are living up to their civic obligations a 
majority are Nonconformists. 


Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, the distinguished 
German Orientalist who drew Emperor Wil- 
liam’s fire by his radicalism, will lecture in 
this country early this year. 


Lord Rosebery hopes the new Liberal Min- 
istry in England will take General Booth of 
the Salvation Army into its counsels in deal- 
ing with the awful problem of London’s un- 
employed. 

“* Officer 238”? of the Jersey City police force 
is Rey. J. L.Seudder of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, who now ¢an arrest any crooks 
or evil-disposed persons who invade the Peo- 
ple’s Palace. 

Sir George Williams, founder of the Y. M. 
C. A., lately deceased, was one of the many 
English Congregationalists who, as prosperity 
came and he bettered his status, went over to 
the Church of England. 


Certain characteristics of Rey. Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth, long ago noted by us, have naturally 
led to the suggestion in England, so we learn 
from a London contemporary, that a society 
be formed ‘“‘for a proper understanding of 
him.” 

D. Clarence Gibboney, secretary of the Law 
and Order League, whose revelations did so 
much to bring about the moral uprising of 
Philadelphians, has been made chief deputy 
of Sheriff Brown. Evil doers would better 
look out. 


A fellowship in connection with Mansfield 
College, Oxford, is to be established as a 
memorial to the late Dr. Alexander Mac- 
kennal, its object being to promote research 
in the history of the Free churches of Eng- 
land. Friends have pledged $2,500 in addition 
to each $10,000 raised. 


The New York JHerald’s commission to 
Stanley to find Livingstone in Africa, has 
been outdone by the Chicago Record-Herald’s 
commission to Walter Wellman to “‘ build an 
airship, find the North Pole and report by 
wireless telegraphy and submarine cables the 
progress of your efforts.’’ 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


I hear that among many suggestive and on 
the whole complimentary things said by Mr. 
John Morley after he had met President 
Roosevelt was this, which has not been re- 
ported widely, ‘‘ He is a sort of cross between 
St. George and St. Vitus.” 


Much of the preaching of Rey. Dr. George 
A. Gordon nowadays centers around the con- 
ception of God’s humanity as well as man’s 
divinity. Sir Oliver Lodge, the new, com- 
manding figure in British theological and 
scientific circles, so different in temper and 
point of view from Huxley, Spencer and Tyn- 
dali, recently closed an address on Science 
and Religion with the statement that the 
essence of Christianity is the affirmation of 
“the divinity of man, and the humanity of 
God.’’ 

ee ae 

Dining in Memorial Hall at Cambridge re- 
cently I noticed that two-thirds of the students 
read for their evening journal not the respect- 
able and conservative Transcript but the 
radical and ‘‘yellow” American. This is 
interesting for many reasons: first, as a side- 
light on circulation, second, as a pointer on 
academic taste, and lastly, as a point of view 
of the student opinion of today. The differ- 
ence in expense of purchase enters somewhat 
no doubt; but a student informant tells me 
that the radical point of view of the Ameri- 
can’s editorials counteracts objections which 
many students no doubt feel toward its sensa- 
tional featuring of news. 
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Emerson Hall, the home of Harvard’s de- 
partment of philosophy, was formally dedi- 
cated last week, interest and dignity to the 
occasion being added by the presence of the 
members of the American Philosophical and 
the American Psychological Associations. It 
is one of those pleasant instances of the 
irony of Fate that Emerson, whom the Har- 
vard philosophers of his day depreciated, 
should now be the patron of the department 
over which the successors of Emerson’s de- 
tractors preside. Just what Emerson would 
say about physiological psychology as it is 
tested in the new laboratories of this hand- 
some structure, could he wander about it in 
the flesh, who can say? 

* * » 

The formal presidential address of Prof. 
John Dewey of Columbia University, before 
the Philosophical Association, must have en- 
heartened the few clergymen present, for it 
was an acute and forcible plea for the validity 
of belief—in religion as in other matters—as 
having a reality whichis enduring. It was an 
able setting forth from the empirical, prag- 
matic standpoint of the reasons why neither 
materialistic science nor idealistic philosophy 
can permanently satisfy men. 

x * & 

How few men of age and venerable appedt- 
ance are among these philosophers! That the 
science of psychology should have a majority 
of youthful exponents is not surprising; but 
philosophy—has it also fallen into the hands 
of young men? 

* r * 

My friend, the philosopher- divine, who has 

attended most of these meetings, calls atten- 

*tion to the chronic individualism, the anarchy 
of opinion, the non-agreement as to terminol- 
ogy, the division into cliques and groups, and 
the absence of any one commanding person- 
ality or school of thought among the philos- 
ophers. Specialists abound. Men of a syn- 
thetic mind and grasp of ‘‘ wholes” are few. 
On the other hand, there is this to be said: 
they come to these annual meetings for defi- 
nite results; they spare no words in frank 
criticism of those from whom they differ; and 
flattery for peace’ sake they scorn. 


The Human Minister 
Life’s Little Hold-Ups 


“J wish,” said the Human Minister, as he 
opened a closet door on the day after Christ- 
mas, and fell into a mountain of boxes from 
which descended avalanches of paper, rivulets 
of ribbon and streams of string, ‘‘ I wish this 
happy and beautiful season of Christmas did 
not partake of the nature of a hold-up. lam 
kept poor by remembering violently on one 
day of the year all the remote twigs on my 
family tree that I studiously forget the rest 
of the time. I never see Second Cousin 
Sarah’s little boy, nor have I the least idea 
how old he is. 

For years and years we have referred ten- 
derly once a year to ‘Second Cousin Sarah’s 
little boy.’”’ He is the image of perennial 
youth. He never changes nor grows old. He 
still likes penknives and dollar watches. At 
least so we fatuously suppose, for I always 
notice something of the kind on the list against 
his name. A little round-collar picture is all 
I know of him, yet once a year for a few brief 
hours he possesses all my fancy and gets a 
dollar or two that ought to go to buy books 
for this poor parson. 

The present for Second Cousin Sarah’s little 
boy I resentfully regard as a hold-up. And 
it is one conjured from those dark corners 
where lurks the shamefaced Christmas con- 
science. No one in the family holds me up; 
Second Cousin Sarah never mentions her little 
boy; he himself makes no signnorsound. And 
when his annual present comes I daresay he 
unwraps it languidly and exclaims, ‘‘O yes 
—the usual little remembrance from that old 
duffer of a parson! ’”’ 
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Now will some one tell me why I cannot do 
better than this in the name of the spirit of 
Christmas? 

And then there’s the iceman, the milkman, 
the butterman, the postman, the expressman. 
They are not those whom I love, nor those to 
whom I must do good because for them noth- 
ing is prepared. They are prosperous, and 
the butterman is richer than I, and in this 
case the hold-up is public: opinion, Every- 
body contributes to the Christmas gayety of 
the iceman, the milkman and the other men, 
and why not I? More books gone to fill in 
the yawning abyss of Christmas cheer! 

Then there came a subscription paper be- 
seeching a Christmas gift for a certain public 
charity, and every minister’s name was down, 
so there I signed away some more books. 
And at the back door stood old black John, 
with the plantation habit strong upon him, 
murmuring, ‘‘Yes Sah—a Merry Christmas 
Sah—Chris’mus gif!” Which meant that 
John was politely demanding his annual 
blackmail. 

That’s the way it goes at Christmas time, 
and it is with a depleted pocket-book that I 
seek the stores which will supply the wants 
of those I love. The week before Christmas 
I begin to ‘‘charge it.” Desperate necessity 
drives me to provide for my dear ones on 
credit, my cash having been taken from me in 
the never-ending series of little hold-ups. 
Picture to yourself, O fellow-sufferer, for you 
are a fellow-sufferer no matter how innocent 
you look—picture a Christmas where you gave 
only two kinds of gifts—gifts for the sake of 
charity and gifts for the dearer sake of love! 

And now the New Year ushers in another 
series of hold-ups. All the children’s friends 
are having birthdays and birthday parties, and 
all my children go to your children’s parties 
‘hearing gifts,” like the Greeks, and all your 
children must in return bring’ gifts at the time 
of the birthday parties of my children, A 
number of children, going to an increasing 
number of parties, bearing every year more 
elaborate gifts! Is not this of the nature of a 
hold-up? Our children take presents because 
other children do, and we provide them be- 
cause we do not want to have our children feel 
uncomfortable. 

By the time the parties are well under way 
the sales begin, and every day some one tele- 
phones my wife for cake or candy—or both. 
She may not know the name of the society for 
which it is asked, but a friend made the re- 
quest, and the friendly hold-up receives proper 
recognition. 

Then I begin my own campaigns, and I sally 
forth to hold up my brethren, to do unto them 
as they have done unto me; to get from them 
advertisements for a church paper, or for a 
missionary cook-book or a Band of Hope con- 
cert program, and I expect them to pay good 
money for the privilege of announcing to‘their 
own customers and church people that they 
are still engaged in selling shoes or coal or 
coffee. 

It won’t do them any good. They know it 
and I know it and they know I know it, but 
we all preserve the polite fiction that we are 
doing business, and not that I too have gone 
over to the great majority, and am engaged in 
furthering my own prospects by engineering a 
few little hold-ups of my own. 7 


In countries where civilization has reached 
a ripe stage, the traveler sometimes finds 
things delicately suggestive to contemplative 
imagination. On’‘a rural road in middle Eng- 
land, recently, we found benches at intervals 
inviting the pedestrian to rest. On the back 
of each was the inscription, ‘‘ Look beyond 
this to a more lasting rest.’? In sight, not 
far beyond, was a new row of cottages for 
sale, conspicuously labeled, ‘* Cemetery Pros- 
pect.” Still further on was the cemetery it- 
self, with hoary monuments testifying to a 
sufficiently lasting rest for those laid beneath 
them, 
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Arthur H. Smith, D. D. 


By Rey. Henry Kingman, Claremont, Cal. 


The first thing to be said of Arthur 
Smith is that he is the sort of man whose 
forgiveness should be asked in the first 
paragraph for the liberty of such a pen- 
portrait as this. It is not by accident 
that he has made his home for a genera- 
tion in a tiny mud-walled village five days’ 
journey beyond the reach of the nearest 
globe-trotter. He loves not to be called 
of men rabbi, he loves not the semi-lunar 
fardels that attend his name, and least of 
all does he love to sit up and look pleas- 
ant while the photographer is endeavor- 


‘ing to present his portrait to an admiring 


public. So, as Jacob sent ahead certain 
companies of smooth speakers and fat 
beasts to meet and appease his brother 
Esau, the writer—as an old and hitherto 
trusted friend—would send ahead these 
sentences to deprecate his astonished 
indignation when his eye shall light upon 
this page. 

Dr. Smith is best known to the Western 
world by his incomparable volumes upon 
things Chinese. And as these have been 
a mere incident and by-product of his 
life-work they may well be referred to 
first to make way for what he has ever 
regarded as more important matters. 

A few words may describe them all. 
They areas wise and weighty and thought- 
ful books as have ever been written upon 
the great problems of China—problems 
that sometimes, by their very vastness 
and complexity, have seemed to render 
arid and difficult the treatises upon them. 
But these volumes, being Arthur Smith’s, 
are all refreshed by living streams of 
rippling humor as a New England hill- 
side is with mountain brooks. They are 
simply inimitable in their combination of 
keen observation, judicious generaliza- 
tion and sparkling vivacity of treatment. 

Chinese Characteristics, more espe- 
cially, is the work not only of a sino- 
logue but of a life-long lover and student 
of the Chinese people; and it abounds in 
the shrewdest philosophy, couched often 
in language little befitting a philosoph- 
ical drouthiness of treatment. As where, 
é. g., he rebuts the erudite calculations 
of Western students as to the relative 
numbers of Confucianists, Buddhists and 
Taoists in the Chinese Empire by re- 
marking that such an inquiry is best 
paralleled by an inquiry as to “the num- 
ber of people in the United Kingdom 
who eat string beans as compared with 
the number who use ten-penny nails.” 
Which is as much argument as these 
armchair speculations demand. Village 
Life in China is only less well-known, 
but his volume of Chinese Problems is 
one to whose mine of humor and interest 


the home public has for the most part 
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yet to be introduced. As for Chiga in 
Convulsion, it will long remain one of 
the most wonderful tales of pure adven- 
ture ever written—of human endurance, 
bravery and all but miraculous escape. 

It was thirty-three years ago that Mr. 
Smith, after graduation from Beloit, 
courses of study at Andover and Union, 
a year’s pastorate over a Presbyterian 
Church in Ann Arbor, Mich., and a year 
in a medical school, went out to China 
under the American Board, together 
with his rarely gifted wife, who has 


borne with him the burden and heat 
of the day until now. His early years 
were spent in the city of Tientsin, where 
even at that time there was an agreeable 
measure of Western society and comfort 
and recreation. He chafed, however, 
under the distractions that even this 
measure of Occidental fellowship in- 
volved, and under the always painful 
limitations of missionary work in a 
treaty port. He therefore welcomed 
with gladness the opportunity, after the 
great famine in the Province of Shan- 
tung, to bury himself from observation 
in one of its smallest hamlets, of a few 
dozen mud-built huts, lying in that great 
weary expanse of level plain, five days’ 
journey south of Tientsin. That is his 
home until today—Pang Chia Chuang, 
from which, reluctant, he is being haled 
by the Prudential Committee for three 
months’ speaking in America. 

His work there during all these years 
has been simply that of a clerical mis- 
sionary in a country field—a ‘‘mushih,”’ 
or shepherd, as he enjoys calling himself. 
Preaching, teaching, conversing, rebuking 
and exhorting, helping in the dispensary, 
leading station classes, every day of every 
year has been crowded to the limit, ex- 
cept, perhaps in the brief hush of New 
Year’s. And amid it all, in season and 
out of season, touring has been crowded 
in; touring whose discomfort fairly leaves 
a blister on the memory of the novice, 
over grievous roads, and with the aid and 
comfort of inns that Dante might have 
loved to picture. 

Dr. Smith is said to be the only man 
his mission has ever known who did not 
allow his study or reading to be inter- 
rupted even by a cart journey, in sum- 
mer or winter. While others merely en- 
dured, in stoical silence and vacancy of 
mind, numb with cold or choked with 
dust, he alone would sit on the shaft for 
hours wrestling with books or papers. 

Even on a house-boat, under whose 
monotony of cramped discomfort one re- 
lapses into a semi-comatose condition, 
the sound of his typewriter is apt to be 
a steady all-day accompaniment to the 
creaking of the oars. It is this omniy- 
orous taste for reading and unquenchable 
diligence in study that has given to all 
his work the exceptional value that it 
has. The brilliancy of unmistakable gen- 
ius is his by nature, as all realize who have 
ever listened for an hour to his conversa- 
tion. But it is his patience in unremit- 
ting labor that has added the depth and 
range and insight that give to him his 
position of unique influence today. 

Perhaps it is not often that a man of 
just these gifts, of a rapier-like keenness 
of critical faculty and of brilliant literary 
powers, is at the same time a man of 
deep spiritual influence and of a notable 
Christian gentleness. Nor has it always 
been so in the same degree with Dr. 
Smith. He would be the first to acknowl- 
edge the singular grace of God to his soul, 
in deeply enriching his Christian experi- 
ence, not many years ago, and in putting 
a new song into his mouth. Since that 
time, especially, he has been to all his 
brothers in the mission, and to all the 
needy converts of the Chinese Church, a 
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comfort and inspiration for which we all 
who have felt it, cannot be too deeply 
grateful. Heis aman not so much of a 
great ability, but of a great simplicity— 
the simplicity of faith and loving service. 

If he comes home to speak to the Amer- 
ican churches this winter it will be at the 
call of a higher voice than that of the 
Prudential Committee. His work and 
his heart are in China. And he will be 
leaving that field only as an offering of 
love to the Master, hoping for a more 
fruitful service of his kingdom in this 
attempt to bring to listless ears the great 
and bitter cry of the regions beyond. If 
it be our happy privilege to hear him, let 
us not listen curiously, as to a notable 
author and lecturer, but prayerfully and 
expectantly, as to a humble man who is 
doubtless bringing to us the very message 
of our Lord. 


Seasonable Services 


These are held simultaneously all over the 
country to an extent impossible for us to 
chronicle, except by noting here and there 
something unusual or otherwise suggestive. 


CHRISTMAS 


Eliot Church, Boston, held a Christmas 
service at 9 A. M., with good attendance. It 
consisted of the reading from the Bible of 
Christmas prophecies and stories, the singing 
of Christmas hymns and celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Salem Square Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., held a service at half-past five 
Christmas morning, having arranged for extra 
electrics to run from Greendale and Quinsig- 
amond at 5 A. M. 

The members of many Sunday schools 
brought gifts for the needy instead of receiv- 
ing them. 

NEW YEAR 


A Jubilee Thanksgiving service Dee. 31, was 
planned for all the Congregational churches of 
Canada in commemoration of their general 
freedom from debt. A printed order of sery- 
ice was circulated from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

New Year’s Eve falling upon Sunday this 
year, the churches held watch meetings more 
generally than at any time since the opening 
of the century. 

Shawmut of Boston arranged an elaborate 
service in seven parts: Prayer meeting in 
church parlor; stereopticon lecture in audi- 
torium by Dr. McElveen on From Bethlehem’s 
Manger to Mount of Ascension; social service 
in vestry with review of year; organ recital 
in auditorium; musical service, including pro- 
cessional and West’s Cantata, The Story of 
Bethlehem; farewell to the Old Year and 
Greeting to the New, including a Song of the 
Watch by the organist, Mr. S. R. Gaines, ad- 
dress by the pastor, Looking Forward, and 
Gounod’s musical setting of Tennyson’s Ring 
Out, Wild Bells, the solo being played on bells 
bya young girl. Just as the hour of midnight 
was struck on a giant bell the choir sang, 
‘Ring in the Christ that is to be!” 
varied service is said to have attracted 1,200 
people, 1,000 of whom were present at mid- 
night. 

At Hdgartown, Mass., the four village pas- 
tors held a union service, with orchestral ac- 
companiment to the hymns and the recital of 
proved promises by the people. Upton and 
West Upton also held a union service. 

The Old South Church, Worcester, Mass., 
had stereopticon views, a talk by Dr. Van 
Horn on Christ in Art and History and the 
rendering of Dudley Buck’s Midnight Can- 
tata. 


Zadoc Kahn, grand rabbi of the Jews of 
France, is dead. He was great both as writer 
and orator. 
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What Might Have Been 


NO. 38. PREACHING 


It is an experience to open the familiar 
drawers in one’s writing table and to take 
out the accumulated sermons of thirty 
years, They are not a complete collec- 
tion, for many have been destroyed either 
because they had served their purpose, or 
in a fit of impatience with their unwor- 
thiness. But they are spread over the 
period, and they represent the history of 
one’s intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, from the sermons written in a 
bold hand and much corrected which were 
preached at the age of twenty-four to the 
sermons of yesterday, with all the years 
between. Arrange them in order and 
they show the change of standpoint, the 
riper knowledge of life, the deepening 
sobriety of style, and it is hoped an 
advance in spiritual experience. 

They are more than a record of the 
ministry, they are the history of the soul. 
Were one a preacher of the first order it 
would be instructive to publish a set of 
sermons at different points of the minis- 
ter’s career just as illustrations are given 
to show the growth of a plant before it 
comes to flower and fruit. One for in- 
stance, would like to know the difference 
between the first sermon of Dr. Alexan- 
der MacLaren, the last of the imperial 
order of preachers left, and the delicate 
vintage of his Indian summer. 

Even the sermons of an ordinary man 
have an intimate interest for himself, 
and as he examines them the past rises 
before him in his study. Days of anxi- 
ety when his brain refused to work and 
his heart was cold as a stone; days of de- 
spair when the sermon failed utterly in 
the preaching, and resignation of the 
ministry seemed the only path of duty; 
days of blessing which a sermon of long 
ago still retains in its faded characters, 
like the scent of withered roses. Here is 
the sermon of the communion season 
when many hearts were softened, includ- 
ing that of the preacher. Here is the 
ambitious sermon of a distinguished func- 
tion which was a dreary failure. 

As one‘looks them over he has certain 
reflections which he may not convey and 
which must remain between himself and 
God. He also draws various lessons which 
he lays by for his future instruction, and 
which he presents for what they are worth 
to younger preachers. One is that if he 
were beginning again, the writer would 
preach more shortly. I am not defend- 
ing snippets or, to use a peddling word, 
‘sermonettes, for time is one of the con- 
ditions in the worthy treatment of great 
themes. It does not follow that because 
a sermon is brief it will be interesting, or 
because it is long that it will be heavy. 
One of the most exasperating sermons I 
ever heard—a sermon that goaded one 
almost to desperation—was only eleven 
minutes by the clock, of which four min- 
utes were employed repeating a noble 
text with varied emphasis on the differ- 
ent words, and seven minutes with pious 
twaddle. When the preacher had finished 
pawing over the text with his greasy 
hands you wished to wash it clean again, 
and it was some time before its words 
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could be separated from this accidental 
association, 

One has also listened to a sermon which 
lasted for an hour and was concluded too 
soon, but then a master thinker was in 
the pulpit, and it was a notable occasion. 
The average man, and it is in terms of 
the average man we are thinking, should 
be able to say all that is in his mind on 
the particular text, and which would be 
useful to his hearers within thirty min- 
utes. When he travels beyond that time 
he has most likely traveled beyond his 
subject, and it is more than likely is bor- 
ing his hearers. It seems easy for a man 
to be short, and people wonder why a 
minister should empty his church by long 
sermons when with his ability and char- 
acter he could fill it by short sermons, 
but there are men who are so constituted 
that they cannot be short either through 
the diffuseness of their mind which has 
not been severely disciplined or the efflo- 
rescence of their style which has never 
been pruned. 

It was said of a speaker across the 
Atlantic that he had many virtues but 
one great fault which ruined him: he had 
no terminal facilities. This admirable 
description applies to many speakers and 
illuminates the situation. They do not 
wish to go on interminably, but you can- 
not pull up a train in a field, and they are 
looking for a terminus. If any one as 
they ramble along could only hand up an 
apposite quotation or a sentence condens- 
ing their whole subject into an epigram 
they would gladly accept the timely help 
and escape from their dilemma. 

With the sad pile before one it strikes 
a minister that almost every sermon 
could have been reduced by one-third 
and improved in the reduction; partly 
by cutting out elaborate introductions, 
for it is not really necessary to give the 
history of the Church of Philippi before 
you preach upon some.idea in the Philip- 
pian epistle, and by sacrificing eloquent 
perorations; partly by the rigid exclu- 
sion of extraneous matter and not being 
browbeaten into preaching on two oppo- 
site sides of the same truth lest if you 
adhere to works in a sermon the people 
think you don’t believe in faith; partly 
by the elimination of conventional ad- 
jectives and by the compression of illus- 
trations. And above all by scoring out 
every sentence in which the idea of the 
sermon is not developed. 

Years ago a minister came into my 
vestry after evening service and said he 
would like to have a word with me. It 
was winter time and he was an old man, 
80 I wheeled my most comfortable chair 
to the fireplace and besought him to be 
seated, also to deliver his mind, for it is 
always a privilege to have a word in sea- 
son from a man who has grown old in 
the ministry. He told me that he was a 
country minister in the north of Scotland, 
and I think he said a clerk of his presby- 
tery, which at least proved that he had 
the reputation for sound judgment, and 
that he was liked by his brethren. ‘I 
happened,”’ he went on to say, ‘‘to be in 
Liverpool this Sabbath without duty, and 


I determined to worship once in your 
church. Because,’? and now he smiled 
at me good naturedly, ‘‘I did not hear a 
good account of you or of your church.” 

“The rumor went,” and everything 
was touched with his pleasant smile, 
“that you were too broad and your serv- 
ice too high for a Presbyterian church. 
And so I horrified my hosts who are of 
the straightest sect by coming out to Sef- 
ton Park Church. I saw nothing,” he 
concluded, ‘‘and I heard nothing of 
which I could disapprove, and I wish you 
well. Mine has been a long ministry, 
and it is drawing to its close, and this I 
can truly say of its later period at least; 
every year I have been growing broader 
and preaching shorter.” 

He gave me his blessing and I judge 
that he has now rendered in a good ac- 
count of his stewardship. 

While my sermons have all been writ- 
ten as if they were going to be read, 
which they never were till my courage or 
my nerves failed three months ago, I am 
filled with shame at their want of form. 
The style at the time did not seem to me 
disgraceful, but as I turn over the leaves 
with an impartial mind I am aghast at 
the slipshod sentences, the poverty in 
phraseology, and the want of finish. 
There is, I see now, no distinction, and 
this in the case of a speaker dealing with 
the most majestic ideasisacrime. It is 
a species of profanity. It is an act of in- 
tellectual indecency. The only excuse I 
can offer for this sin against my high 
vocation as a preacher is the pressure of 
innumerable details, the hurry of city 
life, the distraction of the mind, and the 
want of that quietness in which alone 
one can perfectly adjust the word to the 
thought. 

Had I another thirty years I should 
give more earnest heed to style, and 
especially I would enrich my mind by 
daily study of its great masters, so that 
as a farmer quickens his soil by nitrates, 
one might enrich his mind by the assimi- 
lation of noble language. Our hearers 
are only puzzled and enraged by unintel- 
ligible technical terms and fastidious:pre- 
ciosity, but they are most grateful both 
for felicity in expression and for grandeur 
in the note. Their ears may be tickled 
by smartness, but their judgment con- 
demns it in the preaching of the gospel. 
Their pulses are stirred by a royal word 
such as Milton loved to use. It may not 
be the dress for their own thoughts, they 
feel, although they may not say it, that 
this is the becoming dress for the message 
of God. They are themselves ennobled 
by hearing such language and they re- 
spect the preacher because he has honored 
the gospel. Splendid words occurring 
from time to time in our discourses are 
like embroidery of gold upon the hodden- 
gray. They fill the people’s imagination, 
and cling to their memory in their golden 
pomp, they are the fitting heralds of 
Christ. " 

Nothing has degraded preaching more 
than tawdry appeals in which the pathos 
has no passion and the argument no force. 
Evangelistic preaching has seemed to me 
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to be, as a rule, careless to a scandal, and 
almost squalid in style, with vain repeti- 
tions of hackneyed words by way of ex- 
hortation and with incredible anecdotes 
by way of illustration. But I am moved 
at present to judge this difficult and deli- 
. cate form of preaching with the utmost 
charity when I review:the glaring de- 
ficiency of my own style and the re- 
peated evidence of unfinished work. Let 
me record my solemn conviction that in 
the day when he gives in his account the 
preacher of the evangel will be held re- 
sponsible, not only for the truth which 
he declared, but for the dress with which 
he clothed it. 
The review of the past has convinced 
me that while preaching has various ends 
the chief ought to be comfort. It is use- 
ful in its way to explain the construction 
of the book of Isaiah, and to give the 
history of Hebrew literature, but it is 
better to minister the consolation of 
Isaiah’s fifty-third chapter to the weary 
heart. No one can blame a preacher for 
the exposition of Christian dogma, but 
his words will be more welcome when 
they declare the Christ himself of whom 
dogma at its best is but the imperfect 
and perishable garments, The preacheris 
justified in attacking sin with righteous 
indignation of soul and with burning in- 
yective of words, but perhaps he would 
come more quickly at its purpose if he 
turned the sinner from his sin by causing 
him to fall in love with goodness. 

The critical movement has not only af- 
fected students in their studies, but also 
preachers in their pulpits, and while I 
have ever pleaded for full liberty in criti- 
cism and have used that liberty myself I 
am free to acknowledge that I would 
have done more good if I had been less 
critical and more evangelical. And by 
evangelical I mean more heartening and 
more comforting. People are interested 
in an expository discourse; they are lifted 
by a consolatory discourse. 

Life, we may take for granted, is hard 
enough for every hearer, and every man 
is carrying his own burden. Among a 
thousand people there may be at the 
most fifty with easy lives and detached 
minds who will listen with pleasure to a 
lecture on the ritual of the Jews, or the 
schools among the apostles, but what 
food is there in those exalted themes for 
the other folk? They are widows anx- 
ious about their families, young men 
fighting a life or death battle with fiery 
temptation, lonely women with empty 
hearts, merchants harassed by business 
affairs, old folk nearing the bank of the 
Jordan, feeble people with the message 

of death in their bodies. Perhaps they 
ought to be blamed for their indifference, 
but they really do not care one straw 

. who wrote the Pentateuch, or what is 

the meaning of the Athanasian Creed, 
but they are hungering and thirsting for 

‘a word of good cheer to strengthen their 
arms and to lift up their head, It is 
cruel if they do not get it; it is sinful 
if they are offered sawdust instead of the 
bread of God. 

What of the reading and the cultured 

people? Allow me to whisper in some 
young miuister’s ear that if he is going 
to select two or three professional men 
and prepare learned sermons for them, 
he is making a double mistake. He is 
neglecting the common people who heard 
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his Master gladly, and he is wearying the 
other people nigh unto death; they have 
had enough of the lecture-room and its 
theories. They have come to church for 
light on daily duty, and inspiration to 
do it bravely. Never can I forget what 
a distinguished scholar who used to sit 
in my church once said to me, ‘Your 
best work in the pulpit has been to put 
heart into men for the coming week.”’ 
I wish I had put more. And when I 
have in my day, like us all, attempted 
to reconcile science and religion, one of 
the greatest men of science who used 
also to be a hearer in my church never 
seemed to be interested; but when I 
dealt with the deep affairs of the soul 
he would come round in the afterngon 
to talk it out. 

My conclusions on this point are (and 
I offer them with confidence to younger 
men) that the people appreciate literature 
in your style, but do not desire literature 
for your subject, and that while they do 
not undervalue information on the Bible 
they are ten thousand times more grate- 
ful for the inspiration of the Book. And 
that our preaching should be more ac- 
cording to the words of Isaiah, ‘‘Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, speak ye com- 
fortably to Jerusalem.” 

While I have always made Christ the 
standard of my thinking, and have never 
allowed any creed or any teacher either 
of ancient or modern times to come into 
competition with the Master, yet I deeply 
regret now that I did not preach Christ 
more constantly and absolutely. By this 
I do not mean repeating his name, but 
saturating the sermon in his spirit; I do 
not mean expounding some theory of the 
atonement, but holding up the living 
Christ as the Saviour of the soul. 

Our fathers used to say that there was 
a way from every text to Christ. Some 
of them were certain!y obscure, but they 
were right in what they intended, Christ 
is the living heart of the Bible and of 
our religion, Ethics are summed up in 
his commandment of love, and the sal- 
vation of the soul rests upon fellowship 
with him, Every act of sacrifice is carry- 
ing his cross, and every virtue proceeds 
from his spirit. And therefore I now 
clearly see every sentence should suggest 
Christ, and every sermon even though 
his name had not been mentioned or his 
Words quoted should leave the hearer at 
the feet of Christ. In Christ there is an 
irresistible charm, without him the ser- 
mon may have beauty, it will not have 
fragrance. With Christ every one is sat- 
isfied, although men may differ widely 
about Christian creeds aud Christian cus- 
toms. After him every human soul is 
feeling, and in him alone all human souls 
meet. 

When Samuel Rutherford was pursu- 
ing the great controversy of his day on 
Church government with much keenness, 
and one is afraid with less charity, he 
came across the name of Christ, and sud- 
denly he was deflected from his course 
by an irresistible fascination. He forgot 
his quarrel with the bishops and began 
to magnify Christ with such ravishing 
language that a Scots lord in the congre- 
gation, who had been weary of the for- 
mer debate but now was touched in his 
heart, cried aloud, ‘‘Hold you there, 
Rutberford, you are right now.”’ 

We may be right or wrong in contro- 
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versies, and I remember none with any 
satisfaction, but we are always right 
there. There also is our point of union, 
and that story of Rutherford reminds me 
of what an eminent and saintly Roman 
ecclesiastic who was my dear friend told 
me once about Faber. Shortly before the 
poet-died he had visited my friend, and 
was asked to address the Senior pupils in 
a certain school. Faber explained that 
he was now too weak to speak but he 
consented to give them his blessing. Be- 
fore doing so he said he would like to 
say one word to them, and as it could -be 
only a word it must be about Christ. 
Whereupon he began to give the titles of 
the Lord Jesus from the beginning of the 
Bible, as the mystics found them, on to 
the book of Revelation, and when he 
ceased he had spoken for five and twenty 
minutes, singing the high praise of his 
Lord. ‘Faber was a great lover of the 
Loid Jesus,”’ said my friend, ‘‘and in him 
we are all one.’’ As it now appears to 
me the chief effort of every sermon should 
be to unveil Christ, and the chief art of 
the preacher to conceal himself. 


Temperance 


One of the finest deliverances favorable to 
temperance and against drunkenness, moder- 
ate drinking and use of alevhol in any form 
which has ever emanated from a Christian 
authority has just been sent forth to Canad an 
Roman Catholics by Archbishop Bruchesis. 
It re-enforces the argument from religion with 
the facts of science; he calls on the clergy to 
give over the habit of setting f: rth bquor on 
pastoral visits and gatherings for retreats and 
missions; he requests families to have ideals 
of hospitality which do not make the use of 
liquors necessary; heimplores youth to absent 
themselves from saloons and from the foolish 
habit of treating; he calls on priests and 
teachers in educational institutions to refer 
to intemperance in classrooms; and he orders 
all parishes to establish temperance Jeagues; 
and the same order applies to colleges and 
Laval University. 


Forefathers’ Day Celebrations 


The Middlebury (Vt.) Historical Society celebra 
ted Forefathers’ Day according to its ancient cus- 
tom, the Congregational Club of Western Vermont 
joint g in the festivities. The occasion was of spe- 
cial interest because it was also the one hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of Dr. Thomas A. Mer- 
ril’s pastorate over the Middlebury church. Dr. 
Merrill was valedictorian of the class in Dartmouth 
in which Daniel Webster graduated, and was one of 
the most brilliant men ever graduated from that 
college. His forty-year pastorate at Middlebury 
was notably influential in town and state, For 
many years he was prominent in the work of the 
Vermont Domestig Missionary Society, which he 
helped to organize. 

The anniversary exercises included a fine mu- 
sical program, an address by Dr. W. L. Phillips of 
New Haven, Ct., on The Puritan Conscience, a ban- 
quet, and after-dinner speeches by members of the 
club and guests, with Pres. Ezra Brainerd as toast- 
master. Cc. H. 5. 

The Congregational Olub of Crete, Neb., cele- 
brated with an old-fashioned Nsw England sup- 
per at the home of a member. The «address of 
the evening was by Rev. A. J. Folsom of Omaha on 
Our Congregational Heritage. 

The Milwaukee ( Wis.) Congregational Club held 
its meeting at the Pfister Hotel. Kev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones of Chicago, general secretary of the 
Congress of Religions and bead of the Abraham 
Lincoln Center, syoke on The Message of the Pil- 
grims. He said: The Pilgrims came here seeking 
an opportunity to sprak their deepest convictions; 
apd the inheritors of the Pilgrim idea are working 
for mental emancipation, fightimg couventionality, 
formality, traditions and outworn creeds. -N. T. 
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The members of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Danesville were keenly 
disappointed. There stood the parsonage, 
brave in new paper and paint, yet with 
carpetiless floors and smokeless chimneys, 
while Rey. John Anderson—its rightful 
occupant—still remained in the Widow 
Benson’s cramped front chambers. 

The parishioners could not understand 
it. Rev. John Anderson was surely a 
man of his word, and he had somewhat 
blushingly told them in July that he 
hoped to bring his bride at New Year’s 
to live among them. The church had 
been thrown into a flutter of excitement 
at once. A wife—a minister’s wife to 
preside over their missionary meetings 
and lead their mother’s meetings was 
the one thing needful to render Rey. 
John Anderson an ideal incumbent of 
their pulpit. 

The parsonage was owned by the church 
society and was loaned, free of charge, 
to the minister, the latter in each case 
supplying thefurniture. Therefore, when 
the ladies of the church, by a series of 
harvest dinners and chicken pie suppers, 
had raised sufficient money to cause the 
building itself to be spotless in its purity 
of paint and paper, they considered their 
duty done and sat down to await with 
ill-concealed impatience the advent of 
the bride. 

But when January first had come and 
gone leaving the parsonage still vacant 
and the furniture unbought, the ladies 
looked fearfully into each other’s faces. 
‘““What can it mean?” asked both lips 
and eyes—but invain. Rev. John Ander- 
son moyed among them with the same 
cheery smile and cordial handshake, and 
apparently made no sign; though there 
were those who professed to see im- 
measurable woe in the depths of his dark 
eyes, and who were sure they detected 
threads of silver in the brown hair just 
above his ears. 

December had been a hard month 
throughout the village. Indeed, Danes- 
ville was not the only town that would 
have bitter memories of the early winter 
of 1902-8, with its stinging cold and lack 
of fuel. Though some of the people 
burned wood, yet that, as well as coal, 
was scarce and high, and the suffering 
had been widespread and severe. 

It was a mild. day in the first week of 
January that Rey. John Anderson walked 
down the main street of Danesville and 
opened the parsonage gate. Slowly he 
went up the path and fitted a key in the 
front door. The pungent odor of new 
paint and varnish greeted his nostrils and 
he sniffed delightedly as he stepped into 
the hall. 

““Um—I always did like this smell’’ he 
mused aloud—a habit of his. ‘‘It’s so 
new and—weddingy!” A faint red crept 
into his cheek and he caught his breath 
sharply. ‘‘O, if it only was!—and it 
might have been but for’’—the flash died 
out of his eyes and a long sigh relaxed his 
shoulders. ‘‘ But it’s all right; I couldn’t 
see them suffer—not when I could pre- 
yent it,’”’ he added after a pause. 

He stepped across the hall and into the 
parlor. 


Out of the Ashes 


By. Eleanor H. Porter 


‘““What a fine corner for Margaret’s 
piano!” he exclaimed, his face lighting 
up. ‘‘How pretty she’d look sitting there 
with the sunlight on her dainty golden 
head. And I’d be over here lying on the 
couch and listening to her playing. Let 
me see,” he continued, warming to his 
subject and crossing the parlor to the 
room beyond, ‘‘this would be my study 
—and a good one, too! There’d be my 
books all along these two walls, a library 
table here, and my chair and desk over 
there and ’’— 

‘““Where? I don’t see ’em!”’ 

John Anderson turned abruptly. A 
small boy in the parlor doorway was re- 
garding him with interested, yet puzzled, 
blue eyes. 

‘‘O, good morning, Tommy. How came 
you here?’’ asked the man, the enthusi- 
asm quite gone from his face and voice. 

“T comed through the door—’twas 
open,’”’ returned Tommy, shortly, hurry- 
ing over the necessary explanation and 
plunging again into the subject far more 
interesting to him. ‘Say, I don’t see ’em 
any where.”’ 

“See what? ” 

“Them things you was tellin’ about; 
chairs an’ tables an’ ’’— 

“They’re not there, Tommy.’’ The 
minister’s voice was sad, and the small 
boy felt vaguely sorry. 

‘Where be they? ”’ 

‘““Where? Yes, where?’ returned the 
man, his eyes looking dreamily out of 
the window. ‘‘They’re—they’re burned 
up, Tommy,”’ he suddenly finished, with 
a whimsical smile. 

“Burned up !—what for? ”’ 

“To keep folks warm, to be sure,’’ an- 
swered the minister, smiling again; then 
he suddenly noticed the horror in the 
blue eyes searching his face. ‘‘Non- 
sense; what am I saying to this child!’’ 
he muttered under his breath, catching 
the boy in his arms and lifting him to 
his shoulder. ‘‘There, there, my little 
fellow, let’s forget all about it. We'll go 
out and build a snow.man—a great big 
snow-man with a hat on his head.”’ 

The trouble fled from Tommy’s face 
and his eyes shone gleefully. He did not 
think of the minister’s words again until 
that night when his mother was putting 


-him to bed, Then he suddenly burst out 


with: 

“Mamma, what made the minister burn 
7em up?’”’ 

“Burn what, dearie?’’ replied Mrs. 
Booth, busying herself about the room 
and paying little attention to her son’s 
remarks. 

“Why, his chairs an’ tables an’ things,”’ 

Chairs— tables —the minister’s! Mrs. 
Booth stopped abruptly and turned 
toward the bed. 

‘Burned them up! What are you talk- 
ing about, my son?” 

“But, Mamma, he said he burned ’em 
up,’ reiterated the boy. 

‘“‘Thomas!’? began Mrs. Booth, warn- 
ingly. (Her son’s imagination was active 
and occasionally brought him perilously 
near an untruth.) \ 

“‘T ain’t makin’ b’lieve, truly Mamma,’’ 
said Tommy earnestly. 
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Mrs. Booth caught her breath with a 
little gasp and came over to Tommy’s 
side. 

“Tell me all about it, my son; but be 
very careful, dear, and tell it just as it 
happened,’’ she said gravely. — 

Tommy swelled with importance. 

‘oTwas this mornin’, Mamma. I was 
going by the pars’nage an’ the door was 
open so I jest peekedin. Mr. Anderson 
was in there, walkin’ all round an’ talkin’ 
to hisself. He was tellin’ about pianers 
an’ chairs an’ tables an’ things, an’ was 
actin’ as if he was movin’ ’em round to 
fix ’em, only I couldn’t see anythin’, so I 
asked him where they was. He jumped 
an’ looked kinder queer, then he told me 
they was burned up to keep folks warm. 
After that he stopped talkin’ all of a sud- 
den, an’ acted kinder ’shamed jest as I 
am when—when I’ve been into the cake 
jar,’’ explained Tommy with a sidelong 
glance, which his mother did not seem to 
notice. ‘‘ And—and—well, that’sall. We 
made a snow-man then,” finished Tommy. 

Mrs. Booth’s face was very thoughtful 
when she left her small son’s bedroom 
that night. For a fleeting moment she 
was inclined to fear for her beloved pas- 
tor’s reason; then she dismissed the idea 
as absurd and went down stairs to tell 
her husband of Tommy’s strange story. 

Mr. and Mrs. Booth were wonderfully 
busy during the next two days. They 
took many walks throughout the town, 
lingering longest in the poorer districts. 
They saw many people and asked many 
questions; then Mrs. Booth called a 
special meeting of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

The meeting was well attended and 
there was flutter of mild curiosity as Mrs, 
Booth arose to speak. 

‘*My friends,’’ she began, with a queer 
little break in her voice, ‘‘we have been 
wondering for some time why our pastor 
has not furnished the parsonage and 
brought his bride among us. Perhaps 
some of us, in our disappointment, have 
censured him. Four days ago I learned 
the reason, and I’ve called you together 
that I may tell it to you.” i 

Mrs. Booth paused and moistened her 
lips. A rustling wave of excitement 
swept through the room followed by a 
breathless hush as Mrs. Booth spoke 
again. 

‘‘We all know how the poor among us 
suffered the first of the winter, and we 
have a vague feeling that somehow it has 
been better lately. We know that the 
Widow Morton’s coal bin was filled—and 
with coal at sixteen dollars a ton. We 
know that some one sent five cords of 
wood to the Smiths and as many more to 
the Halls. But we have not known who 
this ‘some one’ was, and we have not 
known that this same ‘some one’ has 
kept a dozen families on South and Spring 
Streets supplied with fuel through all last 
month.”’ : 

Mrs. Booth drew along breath. 

‘Ladies,’ she continued impressively, — 
‘the Widow Morton, the Smiths, the 
Halls, and all those others have simply 
been burning up our pastor’s furniture. 
The money that he’d laid aside to fur- 
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nish the parsonage has gone into a score 


of stoves—and the parsonage itself is. 


empty!” 

A meeting of the deacons and of the 
official committees of the church followed 
Swiftly upon that of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, and then half of Danesville went 
about the streets very much in the man- 
ner of a small boy who is in possession of 
a wonderful secret. There were stealthy 
meetings and mysterious conclaves, sly 
nods and cabalistic signs; but Rev. John 
Anderson did not notice. Something was 
evidently on his mind, and he wore an 
abstracted air. 

It was on the last Friday in January 
that he received this letter: 


“*My Dearest,” it began. ‘‘How can you 
drive me to this very unmaidenly proceeding 
—that I should actually plead with you to 
come and take me! Indeed, sir, don’t you 
knew that it is you that should do the coax- 
ing?—and here am I—! 

“© Seriously, dear, there is no reason in the 
world why I should not goto you. You need 
me, your people need me (I know it, for you 
have told me so!), and—I want to go. Never 
mind the parsonage—we can do without it. 
What do I care for a few tables and chairs? 
You say your present quarters are small, 
stuffy and inconvenient—altogether unfit for 
me. Now there, sir, is just where you make 
a grave mistake. If they are all that you 
picture them—then there is all the more rea- 
son why I should be there, for a few touches 
from my magic hand will make them seem 
large, airy and the most convenient place in 
the world. Try me and see!” 


This was but a small portion of the 
elosely-written pages bearing the signa- 
ture ‘‘Margaret’’ at the end. 

When the minister started for prayer 
meeting that night his face wore a look 
not seen there for many a day, and his 
eyes were luminous as he asked his con- 


f gregation to wait a moment after the 


benediction. 

“My dear people,” he began huskily, 
“some of you may remember that I had 
hoped to introduce my bride to you at 
New Year’s. I was intending to furnish 
the parsonage and go to housekeeping. 
‘This last I—I find myself unable to do at 
present”’ (the congregation stirred audi- 
bly). ‘But the little woman who is to 
“share my lot has expressed her willing- 
ness to—to come without waiting for 
that, and—well, I shall ask for a leave 
of absence for two weeks, at the end of 
which I hope you will accord to both of 
us a welcome.” 

There was a deal of handshaking at the 
First Congregational Church that night, 
and there was much whispering in shad- 
owy corners. Every one went home with 
a beaming countenance, and nearly every 
one said to his neighbor, ‘“‘It couldn’t 
have happened better!” 

Mr. and Mrs. John Anderson were ex- 
pected home at six o’clock the seven- 
teenth of February. When the whistle 
of the engine sounded far down the val- 
ley, the platform at the station was black 
with people. As the bride and groom 
stepped from the train they found them- 


_ gelyes surrounded by a throng of wel- 


coming hands that led them in triumph 
to the waiting sleigh. 

The minister and his wife stepped into 
the back seat, the driver flourished his 
whip, and the horses started. A few 
minutes later they came to a sudden halt 
before a brilliantly lighted building. 

John Anderson assisted his wife to 
alight, then looked about him in amaze- 
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ment. For a moment he did not recog- 
nize the parsonage. 

‘Why, here, what does this mean? ’’ he 
called to the man, who had started to 
drive away. ‘‘Thisisn’t Mrs. Benson’s!” 

The driver chuckled. 

“‘Can’t help it, sir—’twas where they 
told me to leave you, sir!’’ And a sec- 
ond chuckle, louder than the first, floated 
back to their ears as the sleigh went 
jingling down the road. 

John Anderson turned toward the 
house. - 

“Why, Margaret, it—it can’t be!’ he 
cried, dashing up the steps and throwing 
open the door. 

Warm air fanned his cheeks and bright 
lights almost dazzled his eyes. He 
reached for Margaret’s hand and stag- 
gered against the wall. 

““What can it mean!’’*he muttered, 
turning his dazed eyes from the crimson 
carpet on the hall floor to the visions of 
warmth and cheer in the rooms beyond. 

Later, hand in hand like two children, 
they roamed through that mystifying 
house. 

There was the pretty parlor tastefully, 
yet inexpensively furnished, and beyond 
it was the minister’s study containing all 
of his books—spirited, in some wonder- 
ful manner, to theirnewhome. The bed- 
room was dainty in spotless white and 
the dining-room was cheery with bright 
rugs. The pantry was stocked with pro- 
visions, a teakettle was merrily singing 
on the kitchen range, and the dining- 
table was laid for two with a bountiful 
feast of good things. At the minister’s 
plate was a card bearing these words: 


FROM A GRATEFUL AND 
LOVING PEOPLE. 


A LONG AND HAPPY LIFE TO YOU BOTH. 


The Church Union Movement 
in Canada 


BY REV. J. P. GERRIE, STRATFORD, ONT, 


The different conferences of the committees 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional churches, representing the union move- 
ment in Canada, have been historic, but none 
as definitely so as the recent one in Toronto, 
Dee. 19-21. For a year sub-committees had 
questions of doctrine, polity, the ministry, 
administration and law under consideration 
and their conclusions were awaited with great 
interest. Some of these committees had given 
much care and thoroughness to their special 
subjects, and were thus able to contribute 
great progress to the movement. Other com- 
mittees had not been so diligent, but in view 
of the work now done, there will be no lagging 
in time to come. 
business was meant, and to this all the com- 
mittees will henceforth apply themselves. 

Before going into general committee, the 
separate denominational delegations met and 
reaffirmed their resolves favoring union. The 
Congregationalists carefully considered a ten- 
tative creed prepared by representatives of 
the three denominations, and voted that sub- 
scription to any detailed statement should be 
general in character, and in a way to safeguard 
the fullest individual liberty, while provision 
should be made for periodical revision. 

The general committee was large and repre- 
sentative. On the question of doctrine a tenta- 
tive statement was adopted, covering some 
nineteen articles, and dealing with God, Reve- 
lation, Divine Purpose, Creation and Provi- 
dence, Sin of Man, Grace of God, the Lord 


It was found that serious. 
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Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, Faith and Re- 
pentance, Justification and Sonship, Sanctifi- 
cation, the Law of God, the Church, the Sac- 
raments, the Ministry, Church Order and Fel- 
lowship, the Resurrection, and Christian 
Service and Final Triumph. One could wish 
much of the phraseology changed, but the 
statement, as it is, will appeal to the more 
conservative element in the different churches, 
and if subscription be general in its character, 
no grave objections need be raised by the 
more radical element. The final statement 
may be more satisfactory, while periodical 
revision will make further advances toward 
simplicity and clearness. 

In matters of polity the recommendations are 
in accord with the mutual approach of presby- 
terial and congregational government toward 
each other. Four governing bodies are pro- 
posed comprising an equal number of minis- 
ters and laymen. The three highest are the 
General Assembly, meeting every two years, 
the annual conference and the District Coun- 
cil, the lower being subordinate to the-higher. 
In local affairs the management will be left 
largely in the care of boards, sessions and com- 
mittees, chosen as at present by the church or 
congregation, so that the government will be 
congregational, subject, of course, to the gen- 
eral principles and legislation of the united 
Church. Matters connected with new organ- 
izations and important modifications will be 
left to the General Assembly. 

The report on the ministry recommended 
the doing away with the time limit in pastoral 
service. A settlement committee will be an~ 
important factor in bringing churches and 
ministers together, filling vacancies, arranging 
transfers and attending to suggested duties, 
not unlike those which Congregationalists, 
both in New England and Canada, have been 
seeking to adopt. There is also in the pro- 
posed plan provision whereby the best features 
of the itineracy and the settled pastorate may 
be retained. For the ministry a high standard 
of education is proposed. The personal and 
doctrinal experiences of candidates ask con- 
cerning assurance of acceptance as a child of 
God, a belief in a definite call to the ministry, 
which will be exalted as the one great pur- 
pose in life, the taking and teaching of the 
Holy Seriptures as containing doctrine suf- 
ficient for salvation, and acceptance, as the 
candidate may understand it, of the statement 
of doctrine of the united Church to be agree- 
able to the Holy Scriptures, his own essential 
agreement therewith, and pledged adherence 
thereto. These questions allow large liberty, 
and inasmuch as they aré only questions, even 
greater liberty than seems indicated may be 
possible. In fact, there is little in the ques- 
tions that betokens other than the fullest 
liberty. ; 

The committees on administration were un- 
able to come together in time to permit any 
detailed statement, but reported that while 
there are difficulties, these are not greater 
than those which have been overcome by 
former organic unions. Altogether the con- 
ference was a marvel in fellowship, unity of 
purpose, earnestness of endeavor and progress 
toward union. A very noticeable feature of 
the Presbyterian and Methodist delegations 
was the large number of elderly men in the 
forefront of the movement. There is little 
question as to the favorable attitude of many of 
the younger men toward progressive thought, 
and with the older men enlisted in the cause 
of union there is, therefore, greater certainty 
of its success. 


The Council of the Free Churches in England 
has been approached by the Evangelization So- 
ciety of Victoria and also by the Evangelical 
Council of New South Wales in regard to a 
visit of Gipsy Smith to Australia. The Queens- 
land Union has been communicating with the 
other Australian unions and New Zealand in 
regard to a visit from Dr. W. J. Dawson, who 
would like his mission to be conducted on 
union lines. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 
Should the Man Do the Housekeeping 


Then and Now 


I can remember, in the long ago, 
How, when the evening shadows slowly 
grew, 
T nestled closely, as I loved to do, 
And begged a story in the twilight glow. 
But when those mother accents, sweet and 
low, 
Began some bed-time tale all strange and 
new, . 
I cried—Not that one! Let me listen to 
The one you told last time—the one I know. 


Was I so different in the day of yore? 
I sit and dream anew the joys of old, 
Crying to Fate to send them back once more, 
Distrusting what the future may unfold. 
Tho’ sweet the hope be of what lies before, 
Sweet is the mem’ry of the tale that’s told! 
—Burges Johnson, in Rhymes of Little Boys. 


RS. CAMPBELL’S article on this 

page concerning business methods 
in the household is appropriate to this 
season of good resolutions and 
new account-books. It is the 
time for commercial houses to 
take account of stock and to systematize 
and reorganize. Why not for housekeep- 
ers? And even the most prudent will 
hardly read the article without asking 
herself whether she is not open to the 
charge of extravagant buying, whether 
food is not demanding a larger share of 
the family income than is necessary for 
health and happiness. The trouble often 
is due to general ignorance as to what 
good food is and what it costs. Conse- 
quently a woman squanders her husband’s 
money by buying costly food which has 
little nourishment, purchasing things 
out of season, wasting or throwing away 
what is not eaten, and last but not least, 
by poor cooking. Let not any of these 
charges be laid at your door in 1906, O 
busy housekeepers ! 


Where the 
Money Goes 


LL DEEDS run tocover. The way to 

live a clear, clean, innocent life is to 
keep always in the light. The moment 
4 you detect yourself 

glancing sidewise to see 
if any one is looking, that moment dis- 
trust the thing youare about todo, Turn 
on the light. Open every shutter and 
pull up every curtain. Set the doors 
ajar. Speak up loud and clear—no whis- 
pering. Call in somebody to see what 
you are doing. If your purpose stands 
these tests it is wisdom and innocency; 
not otherwise. ‘‘Open and above. board ”’ 
is the only motto, and it is one that will 
carry you serenely and safely through all 
sorts of sophistical temptations. Just 
simply take this for a watchword: ‘‘ Will 
it stand the light?’’ You will not need 
to argue down your conscience; you will 
not need to puzzle out ‘‘ the rights of it.” 
Ithuriel’s spear was not more potent to 
detect falsehood than this simple, honest 
question that each of us is competent to 
ask and answer: “‘ Willit stand the light? ”’ 
If it will not, drop it. The great white 
light will soon be all around us. We need 
not fear that, if we set all our conduct 
now in the light of God’s countenance. 


A Good Watchwor 


By HELEN 


To the elder generation this question 
may come as a dynamite bomb in a hith- 
erto peaceful and unsuspecting camp. 
But. it has come, not alone from one 
woman, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who 
stands as one of the foremost author- 
ities on all problems connected with the 
health of the home, but from many think- 
ing women. It is such women who in 
club or general gathering have been heard 
to say: 

“If women can’t or won’t adopt the 
business man’s method, laying down fixed 
rules for the conduct of the house and 
sticking to them, it is high time the man 
of the house should interfere and either 
compel this handling or undertake it bim- 
self till the way has been blazed through 
what seems to be for most women a track- 
less forest.”’ 

That this statement is made openly, 
need be no source of sorrow or anger to 
the many women who have learned busi- 
ness methods with the family income, and 
therefore resent what seems aspersion. 
But an enormous proportion of women 
come to the home ignorant, untrained, 
and taking for granted that such knowl- 
edge as is necessary comes somehow of 
itself, and the result is the income earned 
by the husband is mismanaged to a degree 
that would bring discharge to any clerk 
in a business house, The yast majority, 
literally tens of thousands of women oc- 
cupying flats in the City of New York, 
for instance, detest arithmetic, pay little 
attention or none at all to the keeping 
of household accounts or the planning 
of dietaries suitable to the season and 
within a fixed limit as to price. They 
prefer to order over the telephone rather 
than go to market, and to buy what 
strikes the fancy of the moment, no 
matter how suddenly this method may 
swell the sum total of expenses for the 
month. 

An income anywhere from. $1.200 to 
perhaps $2 500 is often made insufficient, 
where the practice of a little simple arith- 
metic would have shown its sufliciency 
for all real needs, with often a margin 
for the unexpected. The increase in 
rents is a troublesome fact, and the in- 
crease in the price of provisions no less 
so, yet investigators of general conditions 
find that over fifty per cent. of the income 
often goes fer food. This amount shows 
careless and uselessly extravagant buy- 
ing. 

“It’s the horrid telephone that does it! 
I wish it had never been invented!” cried 
a young housekeeper the other day, her 
eyes red from a fit of crying over the 
month’s bills. 

**But what can the telephone have to 
do with it, child?” said the friend who 
had just come in, 

“Why, don’t. you see, the telephone 
saves all the trouble of going out in the 
morning, only ordering that way I can’t 
tell exactly what things will cost till the 
bills come in. So this month there is two 
dollars more on the grocery bill and 
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almost five on the butcher’s. Tom got 
very red in the face when he saw it, and 
said if I didn’t cut down somehow he 
would have to go without his spring 
suit, and then he slammed the door 
and just went, and he never did so be- 
fore.’’ 

Now tears came again. ‘You see, it 
was the outrageous price of spring lamb: 
that did it. The butcher asked through 
the telephone if I didn’t want some and I 
said, ‘Yes and asparagus to go with it,” 
and they were both double nearly what. 
they had any business to be. And then I 
think good food is better worth paying 
for than doctor’s bills, don’t you? But. 
it’s the telephone. I used to know some- 
of the prices and now I don’t,”’ and the 
little lady looked up as helplessly as if | 
this were the inevitable condition of the. 
march of improvement. 

In one sense the telephone may be: 
counted the entering wedge in the new 
form of irresponsibility, since it is now 
introduced in even the low-priced apart- 
ments. All provision dealers rejoice in 
the fact, since a pound or so more goes in 
on an order when the housekeeper is not. 
there to see it weighed. The dealers re-. 
joice, but the husband, on a salary of 
$1 800 a year or less, is discovering that. 
the telephone is more often household: 
enemy than friend. 

“Tt takes a millionaire to keep things. 
straight,’’ one of these dealers said in 
answer to a question from a regular cus- 
tomer, who had asked if he found that. 
his flat customers kept to a certain aver- 
age a week. ‘‘ The flat folks are apt to 
get what strikes their fancy, strawberries. 
maybe out of season and all that. But 
I’ve got a millionaire on my list—more 
than one, too—that gives positive orders. 
never to deliver goods to servant or em- 
ployee without a signed order from the 
mistress. If the order called for ten 
pounds of beef and I happened to send 
eleven I couldn’t collect for that extra. 
pound, and I watch out to have it all 
right. Millionaires and regular tenement- 
house folks are the best payers often, for 
the foreign tenement-house women come: 
themselves with a basket and know the 
cuts and how to cook the cheaper ones. 
so that they are just as good as the dear 
ones. : 

““T’ve gone as far as to say sometimes. 
that the girl who is going to marry a 
clerk or mechanic ought to be required 
to take a course in such things, whatever- 
you would call it. But what they don’t 
know helps to fill our pockets, though if 
you'll believe it ma’am, I’d pay extra. 
taxes if it would help along cooking 
schools for all the children, I’ve seen such 
trouble come from wives that haven’t. 
the sense of a kitten.’’ 

The stout, comfortable looking market- 
man turuved to a customer, but he added 
as he turned, “I shouldn’t wonder if 
the men would have to take hold of it 
after all. It’s business and the women 
don’t know it.” ; 
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To a Young Woman in Doubt 


A LETTER AND A REJOINDER ° 


——, Nov. 15, 1905. 


For some time I have wanted to write 
to you, to ask if you will help me to get 
out of a difficulty which keeps coming 
back to me, whatever I do to persuade 
myself it is not there. I do not know 
whether I can put down clearly what it 
is that I mean, but I will try to do so, 
and I think you will understand. Fora 
long time now I have been quite unable 
to grasp with any certainty the things 
about Religion which used to seem true 
go naturally, and when I say that I be- 
lieve in tnings it nearly always happens 
that I begin to ask myself if I really do 
believe in them. Everything seems so 
vague and unreal. I can’t think why I 
should feel like this, because the people 
with whom I have been in contact all my 
life are so good and simple that I do wish 
I could take their religion on trust and 
not get muddled about it. I am sure it 
must be my own fault that it is so, and 
I wish I could stop it from coming back 
to me. 

Please do not think that this always is 
with me, because often Iam quite a long 
time without bothering about it at all, 
and then I feel that I ought never to 
think about it at any tims; but when I 
do think of it, I wish most earnestly to 
root it out once and for all, and to get 
back to the sureness of belief in God and 
Jesus that I used to have. But somehow 
I cannot do that, except that it seems 
that there simply must be Something be- 
hind and underneath all the wonderful- 
ness of the world. I have no right to 
doubt things like this, and I feel that 
sooner or later they must come straight 
again, but I do wish they would be quick. 
I hope you will not mind my writing to 
you about this, but I do so because I feel 
that you can help me to look at things 
in a new light. Ce As 


Dear Miss A : Your questionings need 
not surprise nor distress you. Most 
thoughtful persons have them. So far 
as our faith in God depends on what 
comes to us outside of ourselves, it comes 
through the experience of those who have 
had such questionings as you are having, 
and have sought and found answers, then 
have told to others the results of their 
experience. That is the way we come to 
have our Bible. Earnest and good men 
feeling after God and finding that they 

‘could not take the testimony of other 


good people, however much they desired . 


to, had to discover him in their own ex- 
perience. Then they were moved to tell 
it by their anxieties for those who did not 
Know or did not care to know God, or by 
their aspirations and their gratitude, and 
80 we have prophecies and poems and ser- 
mons and biographies and stories that 
record the experiences of those who felt 
after God and found him. 

Have you thought that Jesus as a young 
man just entering on his ministry had 
such thoughts as you have, only greatly 
intensified, because he suddenly found 
_ himself called to face a great work while 
he had not yet come clearly and fully to 
understand God? That is the story in 
the Gospels of Christ’s temptations. And 
you will see more and more of your 
thoughts and questionings reflected in 
. the Acts and letters of the New Testa- 
ment and the results of them in counsels 
written or spoken by Apostles, just as 
I am writing to you. 

The first step toward security of faith 
isto believe heartily what you do believe. 
You believe in goodness—in unselfish love 
and kindness and wisdom—as you have 
seen goedness in the best men and women 
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you have known. Believe in that with 
all your heart. Our Lord revealed just 
such goodness in its noblest, highest, 
loveliest forms. Those who understood 
him and were in sympathy with his char- 
acter loved him; and he told them that 
in seeing him thus they saw God. “He 
that hath seen me,”’ he said, ‘‘hath seen 
the Father.’’ 

You haye seen something of our Lord 
in people who are like him. You have 
seen him in your thought and in the story 
of his life in the Gospels. So far, then, 
you have seen God and cannot help be- 
lieving on him. We could not know him 
except as he is revealed in men created 
in his own image, and the greater our 
power and disposition to see human good- 
ness the nearer we get to God. 

Then you must remember that faith 
is not knowledge, though it leads to that 
knowledge which comes through inner 
experience and the light of truth within 
ourselves. 

Dr. Mackennal, an English pastor, 
wrote wisely, and in his correspondence, 
published in the recent biography of him, 
touched upon this great problem. I must 
give you two quotations. He says: 

‘“*T will tell you what my faithis. There 
is the objective possibility that all I be- 
lieve in may be a delusion; and I recog- 
nize that possibility. So far there is a 
failure even of subjective certainty. But 
I am so sure of the gospel that I stake 
my all upon it. I am going on to meet 
the future, prepared to stand or fall by 
the gospel. If I find a demon on the 
throne of the universe, I shall go up to 
him and say, ‘I hoped better things of 
you,’ and I think his will be the shame, 
not mine. But I don’t expect that. I 
expect rather to see One there who will 
look over my many faults and failures, 
and who will say, ‘Your faith at least 
was right, well done.’ A faith that has 
no courage in it, that must see all as 
clearly and as coldly as a sum in algebra; 
why, you wouldn’t insult me with such 
a faith as that; and I’m sure you wouldn’t 
offer it as a religious service to your God.”’ 

In a later letter to the same person he 
wrote, ‘‘Throw yourself in on the side 
where everybody dear to you is, every- 
thing you regard as precious and holy, 
and you would soon find your intellect 
justifying your faith and giving rational 
clothing to it.”’ 

Do not these words brace you up to 
new faith and a large sense of the joy 
of living? 


On Reading Aloud 


It is a distinct loss that reading is so badly 
taught and that so few people know anything 
about the magic of the poets in their usg of 
sound. We read almost exclusively with the 
eye, although poetry is primarily intended for 
the ear. Shakespeare wrote almost exclusively 
for the ear, and we remain unmoved by the 
wonderful vibration of his great passages un- 
til we hear them. Poetry ought always to be 
heard first and read afterwards. If the best 
of Browning is sympathetically and intelli- 
gently interpreted by the voice, the much dis- 
cussed obscurity is not in evidence....A 
good deal of time, now devoted to commen- 
taries and text study, might profitably be given 
to reading the text aloud, without note or com- 
ment.—Hamilion Mabie. 


Nature is the art of God.—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 


Ve 
Closet and Altar 


VENTURING WITH CHRIST 


And when they had brought their boats 
to land, they left all and followed Him. 


God will have every common man who 
has known Christ, to come to a decision 
about him. This was what Christ came 
into the world for. And we, to whom he 
has been presented all our lives, can, 
least of all, hope to escape. The claims 
of Christ on the world are not going to 
be settled by our authorities—either in 
philosophy or theology. His last appeal 
is not to the wisdoms or the powers of 
the world, but to the common human 
heart, with all its prejudice and passion; 
it is to you and to me.—George Adam 
Smith. 


The half-hearted are not fit for the 
kingdom of God. Are they fit for any 
kingdom worth the haying?— W. EZ. Blom- 
field. 


He who watches winds that blow 
May too long neglect to sow; 

He who waits lest clouds should rain 
Harvest never shall obtain. 


Signs and tokens false may prove; 
Trust thou in a Saviour’s love, 

In his sacrifice for sin, 

And his Spirit’s power within. 


Keep thou Zionward thy face, 

Ask in faith the aid of grace, 

Use the strength which grace shall give, 
Die to self—in Christ to live. 


Faith in God, if such be thine, 

Shall be found thy safest sign, 

And obedience to his will 

Prove the best of tokens still. 
—Bernard Barton. 


The ventures of faith are ever rewarded. 
We cannot set our expectations too high. 
What we dare scarcely hope now, we shall 
some day remember.—Alexander Mac- 
laren. 


Loyalty to Christ means carrying for- 
ward in our century the work he began 
in his; not only worshiping him on our 
knees, but working with him on our feet, 
—Charles H. Parkhurst. 


If a man wants to live the great life 
all the laws of the universe range them- 
selves on his side.—J. D. Jones. 


Lord, Thou hast led our fathers in 
their way, wilt Thou not lead us also 
toward Thy chosen goal? Give us 
faith and courage that we may ven- 
ture in Thy service where new ways 
open and strange tasks invite. Kindle 
our imagination, we beseech Thee, 
with power to take a wider and a 
deeper view of the world; and enable 
us to recognize and follow opportunity 
as it beckons. To this end of ventur- 
ing courage, O Lord, help us not to but- 
den our souls with the love of earth’s 
treasures or to fix our hearts upon its 
ambitions and delights. Set us free 
from slavery to fashions of the world’s 
opinion and from the weak indolence 
of our own souls. And, while we 
venture, guide our thoughts and guard 
our words, that we may do good and 
not evil all the days of our life. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. ee: 


ned 
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A Suggestion for a Happy 
New Year 


Suppose we think little about number one; 
Suppose we all help some one else to have fun; 
Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a 
friend; 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend; 
Suppose we laugh with, and not at, other folk, 
And never hurt any one “‘ just for the joke; ’”’ 
Suppose we hide trouble, and show only cheer— 
’Tis likely we’ll have quitea Happy New Year! 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 


On Rotten Ice 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


Maine is so lavishly supplied with lakes 
that an accurate map of the state looks 
as if it had broken out with the measles. 
The large lakes—along with the moose 
and caribou—are in the northern part, but 
in every county are small bodies of water 
which the people about call ‘‘ponds,’’ 
but which in any part of the country less 
rich in inland seas would be considered 
lakes. 

It was on one of these small lakes, 
dubbed ‘‘ Puddle Pond” in derision of its 
size—for it was scarce three miles around 
it—that four boys were amusing them- 
selves one winter afternoon by skating 
round and round an air hole. Danger- 
ous? Certainly. Though any one of 
them would have assured you that the 
great danger from an air hole is in not 
knowing it is there, and as long as they 
skated round this one they couldn’t by 
any possibility skate into it. 

Three of the boys were called, collect- 
ively, ‘‘those Sawyer boys”’ and, individ- 
ually, Philip, Boyd and Louis. As to 
appearance, Philip had reached six feet, 
and Boyd and Louis were hurrying to 
catch up with him; as to age, Philip was 
home on his first vacation from college, 
and Boyd and Louis were already quak- 
ing at the thought of spring entrance 
examinations. The ambition of the three 
was the same—to make the ’varsity foot- 
ball team. They accepted as incidental 
the necessity of a decent standing in 
one’s classes. 

The fourth boy, Henry Morse, was 
strikingly unlike the others. He was 
slight and moved with quick, eager mo- 
tions. He was a kind of adopted brother 
to the Sawyers and the adoption had 
come about in a curious manner. 

Several years before, Henry had lost a 
baseball game for his side by his atro- 
ciously bad fielding. Half an hour later 
in the gymnasium dressing-room, Philip 


‘had walked up to him and deliberately 


boxed his ears, explaining his reasons as 
he did so: 

“The next time you are put in as 
fielder, you play fielder and don’t sulk. 
... you could have caught that ball 
Jinky got his home run on if you had half 
tried, but you were mad because you 
wanted to be catcher. You need to have 
your ears boxed like the baby you are. 
And that’s why I am doing it. And it’s 
not because I’m mad, but for your own 
good!”’ 

Perhaps it was because Philip was an 
honest, straight-forward fellow and in- 


For the Children 


flieted the discipline in such a business- 
like, impersonal manner, as if it were a 
regular part of a captain’s duty, or per- 
haps it was because Henry was already 
ashamed of himself, that by the time his 
ears stopped smarting he admitted in his 
heart that he had received no more than 
he deserved. Philip on his part, keeping 
an eye on Henry’s future behavior came 
to have a brotherly interest in him. 

The first time that Henry went out to 
Puddle Pond Camp with the Sawyers, he 
was handicapped by the command of a 
nervous mother that he should not step 
into a canoe. But the boys solved the 
problem by tying him to a rope fastened 
to the stern and letting him drag along, 
swimming as best he could. 

“When I got too tired they’d stop and 
let me hang onto the edge for a while 
and rest—that wasn’t getting in, you see. 
I’ve learned to swim fine now,’’ he ex- 
plained to his mother on his return. 

After that she calmed her fears and 
placed no more restrictions on his free- 
dom. Yet she would have been unable 
to view their present amusement with 
equanimity. Occasionally the ice would 
crack suddenly and each would strike 
sharply off at a tangent, returning to the 
former track as the alarm subsided. 

But on one occasion the crack was 
followed by a splash and the three 
who skated away came hastily back. In 
the center of the opening Henry’s head 
bobbed up and down. 

There was no immediate alarm, for his 
swimming had improved since the days 
when he had been dragged at the rope’s 
end, and he had no difficulty in keeping 
his head above water, 

‘*Catch hold of this, you duffer,’’ called 
Philip, tossing him the end of a long red 
scarf. 

“Stop calling names and pull me out,”’ 
was the sputtering reply. ‘‘My, but it’s 
cold! ’’ 

By means of the scarf Philip quickly 
drew him to the edge of the opening. 

“Go slow,’’ he cautioned, ‘‘or the ice 
will break under you.”’ 

Break it did, whether Henry went slow 
or fast; bit by bit it snapped off as fast 
as his desperate hands clutched at it. 
The icy water numbed him and he could 
scarcely hold onto the scarf. It was evi- 
dent that he could no longer help himself, 

‘*Hold on a minute lohger—just a min- 
ute,” called Philip. ‘‘I’ll come and pick 
you out.” 

“Get back, Philip,”’ cried Louis, ‘‘the 
ice will never hold you, but it will me. 
Get back I say,’’ and flinging himself flat 
on his stomach he began crawling toward 
the opening. 

Either Philip or Boyd would have taken 
the position of danger themselves with- 
out hesitation, so instinctive was their 
bravery, but to see their younger brother 
risk his life called for an even higher 
courage. Yet Louis was a good forty 
pounds the lightest of the three, and al- 
ready the ice was creaking ominously. If 
Henry was to be saved, it was Louis who 
must do it. 

Philip’s face was white as he threw 
himself-on behind Louis and seized his 
ankles, 
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“Don’t try to move yourself—I'll push 
you. Tell me when to stop. If you fall 
into that hole, youngster, I’ll wallop you 
till you can’t stand.” 

Boyd, following Philip’s example had 
dropped on the ice behind him and grasped 
his ankles. Ina long, snakelike line they 
writhed over the ice till Louis called, 
“Stop!” . , 

“Steady, now,’’ cautioned Philip. 

“T’ve got him,” called Louis, and the 
snake writhed backward across the ice 
dragging the half-unconscious Henry out 
of the water and finally into strong ice. 

He had barely sense enough to hold 
his feet together as he was told to do 
and let himself be slid to the bank. 

“Don’t bother me,” he begged; ‘‘I’m 
all right now.” Once out of his ice 
bath, the surrounding air seemed actually 
warm to him. 

‘““We’ll have to get him to the farm- 
house,”’ Philip decided. ‘‘The fire is out 
at the camp by this time.”’ 

‘Shall we make a hand chair?” asked 
Boyd. ‘‘He can’t walk.’’ 

‘‘He’s got to, or he’ll freeze to death,’’ 
replied Philip. 

They got off their skates with fingers 
clumsy from cold, pulled off Henry’s 
and flung them all ina heap. Then, one 
on either side, they picked up the half- 
unconscious boy, and the third plowing 
ahead to break a path through the snow, 
they started for the farmhouse a mile 
away across the fields. 

Henry had but a dim memory of that 
journey afterward—of being forced to 
run when he felt he could not crawl, of 
being dragged through drifts and tossed 
over fences, that boys were unkind and 
cruel to him and, finally, of a big fire, a. 
warm bed and a drink so hot that it. 
burned lips and mouth and throat. 

While he dozed off deliciously, three 
boys lay stretched on the kitchen floor, 
too exhausted to move; Louis meditat- 
ing that barbed wire fences were an 
abomination, and that that was the long- 
est mile he had ever traveled; Boyd won- ~ 
dering if Henry would lay up against. 
them the taunts and blows and insults. 
by which they had tried to rouse him 
from his dangerous drowsiness; and 
Philip gratefully recalling the farmer’s: 
cheerful words, ‘‘’Course I’ll get the doc- 
tor if it will make you any easier in your 
mind, but that chap will be all right ina 
couple of hours, and ready to go skating 
again by tomorrow.” 


_ Boys and Girls. 


**V’m awful glad I’m not a girl,’”’ 
Said John, ; 

‘* To wear a skirt and shake my curls, 
And tie pink ribbons on.’’ 


“T’m awful glad I am a boy,” 
Said John, 

‘* To play baseball, be sensible, 
And haye a gun.” 


**Pshaw, I don’t care,” Belinda said,. 
“* Maybe I’ll wed an earl; 
Besides, it’s much more ladylike 
To bea girl.” 3 : 
—Florence Wilkinson. 
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_A Judicial, Comprehensive 
Survey by a Recent 
Visitor 


[No one who cares for the elevation of the 
_, Philippine people, fur whose welfare America 
hasassumed such great responsibilities, should 
fail to read this article, prepared at our request 
by Mr. LeRoy, now United States Consul at 
‘Durango, Mexico: He was formerly secretary 
to the Taft Commission, and his book, Philip- 
pine Life in Town and Country, contains 
much valuable information, but this article, 
the fruit of his last trip to the Philippines as a 
member of the Taft party, deals with the reli- 
gious situation, and as such supplies first 
hand knowledge.—Ep1rors. ] 


The visit of the Taft party to the Philip- 
pine Islands last summer has served to 
focus attention primarily upon the eco 
nomic needs of that territory and its peo- 
ple. Only secondarily did political ques- 
tions come to the front, though 
the Congressional delegation was 
composed of both Democrats and 
Republicans. The glimpses of af- 
fairs in the islands which the vis- 
itors obtained served to impress 
upon them, regardless of partisan- 
‘ship, the fact that the settlement 
of both economic and political 
questions in the Philippines is, in 
large degree, dependent upon so- 
cial progress upon the part of the 
Filipinos. It is characteristic of 
Americans, and an evidence that 
we have not left our ideals behind 
-us in the Philippines, that we pred- 
icate our policy in the islands 
upon a faith in the possibility of 
social progress on the part of the 
Filipinos. 

SPAIN’S USEFUL PRELIMINARY 

WORK 


The ‘‘Philippine question”’ be- 
ing, at bottom, a social question, 
we are interested directly as a 
people, and indirectly as a govern- 
ment, in the religious status of 
that people. Of late evidences 
have multiplied that we are com- 
ing around to render tardy justice’ 
to Spain as a colonizing nation for 
her beneficial achievements in ad- 
vancing the tropical and sub. 
tropical peoples whose territory 
she dominated. We are somewhat sur- 
prised to discover, when British critics 
hold before us as a model a colonial policy 
haying material development and eco- 
nomic progress as its chief aims, that our 
logical justification for having inaugu- 
rated a comparatively advanced political 
régime in the Philippines is the relatively 
much more advanced state of the Fili- 
pinos than of the Malays under Dutch 
and British rule. 

We found the Filipinos protesting in 
1898 against the domination of the friars, 
and most of us, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant, have justified the protest. But 
we, as well as the Filipinos themselves, 
must render historic justice to the work 
of the friars as chief agents of Spain in 
bringing the Filipinos up to a social stand- 
ard perhaps not elsewhere equaled in the 

 tropics—to a point indeed where, when 
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The Religious Situation in the 


Philippine Islands 


By James A. LeRoy 


modern trade and commerce brought 
them into contact with the world, they 
speedily turned upon their theocratic 
masters and condemned their medizval- 
ism. All this will help us in more sober- 
minded fashion to take judgment of the 
Philippine problem. It will lead us to 
study. carefully the actual status of the 
people, to treat native customs and insti- 
tutions with more respect, and to proceed 
cautiously in our attempts to remodel or 
replace them. 


THE ADVANTAGES AND PERILS OF FREE 
THOUGHT 
It is a time of considerable social un- 


rest in the Philippines. That this should 
involve religious agitation and a tendency 


Secretary Taft, the day of his arrivalin Manila, Aug. 5, 1905 


on the one hand to the display of religious 
fanaticism, while on the other hand irre- 
ligion is gaining a foothold, need be no 
cause for surprise. The tendency to free- 
thinking among the upper class began 
some years ago, with the beginnings of 
the revolt against ecclesiastical rule in 
secular affairs. This has always been the 
history of the movements for greater 
political liberty in the Latin and Catholic 
countries. Even from a strictly Protes- 
tant point of view, certain features at- 
tendant upon the new-found religious 
liberty of the Filipino peasantry cannot 
be viewed with complacency. We may 
believe in the present and ultimate -bene- 
fits of religious liberty in the Philippines 
—as do our most liberal, really American, 
Catholics in the islands—and yet recog: 
nize that there are evils associated with 
too abrupt a severing of old religious as- 
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The Roman, the Aglipay 
and the Protestant Forces 
and Their Relation to 
One Another 


sociations. Perhaps a fuller realization 
of this fact on the part of some of our 
Protestant workers in the Philippines 
would be beneficial. 

Under the forms of the Roman ritual 
itself, some of the crudest of the old 
native superstitions have survived,.even 
flourished; and all the authority: of the 
friars in the old days of their autocratic. 
rule in the villages could not, or did not, 
prevent the observance of still grosser 
superstitions and the playing upon the 
credulous of ignorant:and fanatical im- 
postors. Now that:the Filipinos are en-. 
titled to the right of free association, so 
long as they keep the peace, and now that 
the government is no longer one pledged 
to the suppression of all forms of re- 
ligious activity, real or pretended, 
which do not conform to the es- 
tablished standard; any political 
impostor can play upon: the prej- 
udices, and incidentally the pocket- 
books, of the ignorant masses who 
have in the past decade been so 
thrown out of their old monotony 
of life and thought. 

So we hear, every little while, of 
a ‘‘Virgin’’ coming to shed her 
light upon some Filipino town, 
while incidentally the band that 
surround her gather in the money 
of the ignorant people who appeal 
to her supposed miraculous pow- 
ers. Part of the Cavite disturb- 
ances of the last few years have 
been due to the existence of a sect 
known as ‘‘Colorum,’’ which had 
also a ‘‘ Virgin,” to prey upon the 
women-folk especially. Even in 
the capital itself, religious impos- 
tors of this crude sort occasionally 
start up. In 1901 it was a ‘“‘ Black 
Christ’”’ who had to be taken in 
hand by the police. In 1903 a lit- 
tle puddle which had its origin 
in a break in a sewage drain in 
one of the crowded native sections 
of the city was exploited for sey- 
eral days by a little band of shekel- 
gatherers, who persuaded the cred- 
ulous that it was a miraculous 
fountain until the health author- 
ities broke up the drinking of water from 
this possible source of cholera contagion. 


THE ORIGIN AND STRENGTH OF THE 
AGLIPAY MOVEMENT 


The most interesting feature of the 
present religious situation in the Philip- 
pine Islands is the schismatic movement 
in Catholic ranks, known to its leaders 
as the Independent Philippine Church, 
and more popularly spoken of as the 
“Aglipay movement.” It traces its 
origin directly to that phase of the revo- 
lutionary movements of 1896 and 1898 
which was distinctly anti-friar, especially 
in so far as this feeling was stimulated 
by the desire to assert the rights of the 
Filipino clergy themselves to the admin- 
istration of the Catholic benefices of the 
islands, large and rich as well as small 
and poor. The demand for the recog- 
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nition of Filipino clergy has dovetailed 
with the growing aspiration toward na- 
tionality in the Philippines. So it need 
occasion no surprise that the chief pro- 
moters of the Independent Philippine 
Church, both lay and clerical, are men 
connected with the campaign for inde- 
pendence in the past, and more or less 
actively identified with the Nationalist 
element in politics today. That several 
of them are mere demagogical agitators, 
who will take up and use any movement 
whatever which promises self-advertise- 
ment, is a cause for apprehension to 
those who have feared that this move- 
ment might be employed in a way detri- 
mental to the public peace, as also to those 
who have sympathized from outside with 
the professed objects of this movement 
and have regretted that it was not led in 
such a way as to give the best promise 
for accomplishments in the direction of 
real religious reform. 


AGLIPAY HIMSELF LOYAL BUT EASILY 
INFLUENCED 


Senor Aglipay himself has preached 
loyalty to the constituted government, 
has labored to restrain any actions on 
the part of his subordinates which might 
contravene the government orders de- 
signed to keep the peace between the 
schismatics and the Roman Cathol.cs, 
and has not sought directly to make his 
denomination a political organization, 
though that possibility always lies just 
in the background, and he himself has 
the bad taste to ally himself actively 
with a so-called political party. 

Fair criticism of him is rather criti. 
cism of his deficiency of opportunity in 
the past and his lack of the character 
and ability to lead a movement having 
the potential importance of this move- 
ment. In all the literary and editorial 
work of the propaganda he has been sub- 
ordinate to Isabelo de los Reyes, a cheap 
demagogue and inveterate agitator, whose 
mental deficiencies 
are only equaled by 
his intellectual ego- 
tism, but whose sup- 
posed knowledge 
seems to have. im- 
pressed Aglipay. 

This defect in its 
organization was the 
reason for its failure, 
during the early 

months of its exist- 
“ ence, to secure the 
support of many Fili- 
pinos of solid char- 
acter and influence 
in their commun- 
ities apart from the 
more capable Fili- 
pino priests who 
joined it, some eight- 
een of whom have 
been ordained ‘‘ bish- 
ops” since Aglipay 
was made ‘bishop 
maximus.” There 
was also hesitation 
in this matter be- 
cause of the feeling that active identifica- 
tion with some of the leaders of this 
movement might be interpreted as hostil- 
ity to the government. 


ROME RESPONSIBLE FOR THE MOVEMENT 


Rome really holds the blame for giving 
the schism its great opportunity. Had 
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Governor Taft been able to announce on 
the authority of the Vatican a definite 
date within which the friars should be 
recalled from the Philippines, at the time 
of his return to Manila from Rome in 
1902, the movement against the authority 
of the pope would almost surely have died 


Father Gregorw Aglipay in his robes as Bishop Max- 
imus of the Philippine [Independent Church 


at its beginning. As it was, it languished 
for several months, and Aglipay himself 
vacillated over a final break with the 
Church which ordained him. But the 
reactionary element once more resumed 
sway at the Vatican after the negotia- 
tions with Governor Taft were over, and 
the pope’s bull on the Philippines, which 
Delegate Guidi published after his arrival 
at Manila in December, 1902, was hostile 
in tone to the Filipino priesthood and in 
many paragraphs was a defense and yin- 
dication of the friars. From the moment 
of its pulication throughout the archi- 


pelago, the schism gained ground mor- 
ally, securing the active support of many 
Filipinos of local prominence and the 


open sympathy of many others. From 
that moment the hope of a reconciliation 
of practically all the Filipino people under 
the banner of Rome was gone. 

Two of the American bishops who 
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shortly afterward came to the Philip- 
pines to succeed the former Spanish pre- 
lates fell into the error of accepting from 
pro-friar sources advice as to how to deal 
with their charges. The people were sus- 
picious of the new bishops, lest as white 
men and as acting under instructions 
from Rome they should betray a pro- 
friar bias. The first acts of the two 
American bishops, of whom one, Bishop 
Dougherty, has learned to proceed with 
greater caution, promptly strengthened 
the hands of the leaders of the schism, 
and gave force to the claim that the new 
governing race would also try to keep the 
Filipino priests down. Quite mistakenly 
for their own cause, Romanists every- 
where in the islands, including also many 
of the American Catholics, are continu- 
ally seeking to give the impression that 
the new government is ‘‘ with”’ their or- 
ganization. 


THE TIDE NOW TURNING 


All these circumstances combined to aid 
the spread of the schism. A yearago the 
Aglipayites claimed three millions, and 
perhaps had two millions of followers in 
the islands. Since that time the schism 
has lost ground in many places, and nota- 
bly in and about Manila, for the reasons 
already stated, and also because Arch- 
bishop Harty in the Manila diocese and 
Bishop Hendricks in the Sebu diocese 
have proceeded far more tactfully than 
did the other two American bishops. 
But there is little, if any, hope for Rome 
for a full realization once more of Cath- 
olic unity in the islands. The movement 
against Rome has gone too far for that, 
whatever may prove to be the future of 
the schism and its leaders as a separate 
force in the religious situation. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR PROTESTANTISM 


The schism in Catholic ranks gives to 
Protestantism its chief opportunity in 
the Philippines. It started out to be 
“*Catholic and Apos- 
tolic,’’ but not ‘ Ro- 
man,’’ and loudly 
proclaimed its ad- 
herence to the faith 
injwhich all Filipinos 
had been reared in 
the past, as well as 
to the forms of wor- 
ship which were fa- 
miliar from long us- 
age. But the leaders 
took counsel of at 
least one /Protestant 
missionary in the is- 
lands, and Isabelo de 
los Reyes, who had a 
large part in editing 
the rules and doc- 


Church, though he 
professes to be 


Protestant nor sub- 
scriber to any creed, 
also introduced a 
number of Protes- 
tant features into 
the new declaration of faith and into the 
rules for worship and church administra- 
tion, besides reading into the document 
some of his own ideas regarding Chris- 
tian socialism. The insistence upon the 
Bible as the source of authority, coupled 
with the denial of the Pope’s authority, 
is of course peculiarly Protestant. The 


- 
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borne along with images of saints 


Aglipay Church is, in fact, the chief 
means for securing the distribution of the 

“new Protestant Bibles that have been 
translated, in whole or in various of the 
books or Gospels, into the dialects of the 
civilized inhabitants of the Philippines 
during the past few years. The Aglipay 
Church also proclaims its desire for the 
instruction of the Filipino people, partic- 
ularly in the teachings of modern science, 
and has in cases shown itself practically 
to be friendly to the public schools. The 
election of bishops and a _ beginning 
toward congregational administration of 
the parishes are other Protestant fea- 
tures, and the catalogue might be consid- 
erably extended. 


IDEAS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY GAINING 
GROUND 


From the American point of view the . 


most encouraging thing about the schism 
is that it gives some training in the prin- 
ciple and practice of religious liberty in 
the Philippines. Even the Catholic, if he 
be a broad-minded American Catholic, 
can sée good in it viewed from this side. 
Said one of the most prominent Amer- 
ican Catholics in the Philippines to me 
last summer: 

“As an American Catholic, I regard 
the schism as on the whole a good thing, 
and might even wish that it were in the 
hands of men whose character and ability 
should give promise of a more stable and 
a better organization. Our Church is 
always better off where it has to meet 
competition ; and the spiritual character 
of its priesthood in the Philippines has in 
the past fallen to so low a state that the 
best thing that can happen to us as an 
organization is to. be put upon our mettle. 
Moreover, I welcome, as a good American, 
‘that sort of training in religious liberty 
which will help to bring about the suc- 
cessful working of the kind of political 
‘institutions which we have implanted 
here.”’ 

This is exceptional breadth of mind, to 
be sure, but it points toward a line of 
moderation along which Catholics and 
Protestants may come to live charitably 
with each other in the Philippines, and 
perhaps even in time to work harmoni- 
ously. It indicates the necessity for 
breadth of mind and tolerance on the 
part of the Protestant missionaries who 
are sent to those islands. Aggressive at- 
tacks upon Catholicism will do more 


A Roman Catholic religious procession in Manila, showing cross and one of the silver ornamented cars which are 


harm than good in the long run, even 
though it be tempting now to play upon 
the anti-friar prejudices of the people. 
The Aglipay schism has already loosened, 
not shattered, the allegiance of several 
millions of Filipinos to Rome. It seems 
more than probable that Protestant or- 
ganization will sooner or later enroll a 
far greater number of Filipinos who have 
thus been partially prepared for it than 
could be the case, at least for a long period 
of years, were their enrollment dependent 
simply upon Protestant proselyting ef- 
forts. 


FIVE YEARS OF_PROTESTANT WORK 
The result of five years of active prose- 


lyting is that the various Protestant de- 
nominations represented in the Philip- 


From Stereograph, Copyright, 
Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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pines (the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, United 
Brethren and Disciples—the Protestant 
Episcopal not undertaking actively to 
proselyte among the Filipinos) only claim 
a maximum number of 18,000 converts. 
And probably no Protestant missionary 
would claim that more than a small 
proportion of this number is at all ade- 
quately trained in the principles of Prot- 
estantism, or of religion. Over one hun- 
dred little Protestant chapels have been 
erected, nearly all simple structures of 
cane and thatch. During the visit of the 
Taft party to the islands some sixty-five 
Filipino lay preachers of the Presbyterian 
denomination were gathered in a summer 
convention at Manila, and during the 
summer about two hundred and fifty 
Filipino lay preachers of all Protestant 
denominations were thus gathered to- 
gether. Some twenty million pages of 
religious literature, mostly in the dia- 
lects, have been distributed throughout 
the islands by Protestant workers since 
American occupation. Seminaries for 
native preachers and training schools for 
deaconesses and other women workers 
are being organized. 


Protestants should recognize that their 
best missionary effort for the time being 
lies in the direction of doing all that can 
be done to help forward the social prog- 
ress of the Filipinos, Catholics or not, 
and notably in the sanitary work that 
can be done. Bishop Brent’s social set- 
tlement in Manila and his hospital pro- 
ject point the way for the most useful 
work of the hour. The Presbyterians 
have a little hospital in Iloilo and another 
in connection with the industrial school 
at Dumaguete, Negros Island. The Dis- 
ciples have a medical missionary in the 
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Ilokan provinces, and the Methodists 
will soon make a small beginning toward 
a much-needed maternity hospital in 
Manila. 


ROMANISTS AND -SOCIAL WORK 


Archbishop Harty has, with the re- 
sources of the Catholic organization at 
his disposal, founded a large new hospital 
in Manila, with 300 beds for private pa- 
tients and a free dispensary and clinic 
connected with it. As a hospital it 
knows no creed, though the nurses and 
managers of its interior economy are Sis- 
ters of Charity. On its advisory board, 
significant of a new era when factional 
and social strifes of the past may be for- 
gotten, are Americans, Spaniards, Japan- 
ese and Filipinos of the various political 
factions of the last few years of dissen- 
sion, including one of the commissioners 
and half a dozen of the former officers 
of the revolutionary government, one of 
whom was also a Guam deportee. The 
same real catholicity prevails in the for- 
mation of its medical board and its visit- 
ing medical staff, including among others 
the leading Chinese physician of Manila 
and various physicians connected with 
the scientific bureaus of government who 
are Americans and Protestants. 


FORBEARANCE THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


Mutual tolerance is also needed in the 
United States with reference to the re- 
ligious situation in the Philippines; and 
it has already been displayed to a degree 
which is, after all, somewhat surprising, 
when one remembers the extreme atti- 
tude toward each other of Protestants 
and Catholics in the United States in the 
past. The government in the Philippines, 
try as hard as it may to steer a course of 
strict impartiality in the midst of many 
perplexing questions, will inevitably from 
time to time meet with criticism at home, 
now from Protestants, now from Catho- 
lics. In such cases the wise citizen, of 
one faith or the other, will suspend judg- 
ment till the evidence is allin. There is 
plenty to do for all denominations in 
furthering the social progress of the Fil- 
ipinos, and the more harmoniously they 
work together the more they will really 
accomplish toward this end. 


From a Missionary’s Viewpoint 
BY REV. D. S. HIBBARD 


The islands seem unable to free them- 
selves from a long series of misfortunes 
which have followed them since the Amer- 
ican occupation. When we get free from 
war, it is pest; and when pest is gone, it 
is cholera, and then animals dying, and 
the cholera again, and now it is a fearful 
typhoon that has swept over the islands 
and destroyed millions of dollars of prop- 
erty and many lives. It is not wonderful 
that some of the natives should remark, 
as they watched the last of their property 
wafted out into the Pacific, ‘‘The old is 
better.”’ 

However, the islands are prospering; 
and a few more years, God willing, will 
make this archipelago one of the attrac- 
tive parts of earth, both for man and 
money. In the same proportion that 
prosperity increases discontent and insur- 
rection will disappear. However, they will 
not go for a few years yet. It is not gen- 
eralizing to say that the people of the 


islands are realizing more truly than be- 
fore that the future of the Filipino race 
depends upon themselves and good hard 
work. They see many flaws in the work 
of the Government here; but at the same 
time they see the honesty of intention 
behind it all—something they had not 
seen before, and it gives them growing 
confidence. 

The Presbyterian Mission held its an- 
nual meeting last month and reported a 
steady growth all the year. Two new 
native ministers were ordained to the 
gospel ministry, and the presbytery will 
soon be under the control of the native 
ministry. Rev. R. F. Black of the Con- 
gregational Mission in Mindanao met 
with the Presbyterians. He gave an in- 
teresting account of his work in the great 
island—the second in size in the group— 
where he is laboring alone. It is peopled 
with a mixture of three or four tribes 
and the Moros, and the resultant lan- 
guage is fearfully and wonderfully made. 

A large new hospital is being completed 
in Iloilo by the Presbyterian Mission. 
The completion of the hospital was pos- 
sible through the generosity of Congress 
man Mckinley of the Taft party, whose 
heart is as tender as his liberality is great. 

It might be interesting to note here 
that it is wonderful that any of the Taft 
party found out that there were poor in 
the islands, as the average mayor had 
them kept in the background when the 
party was visiting their city. In Cebu 
every poor person was ordered out of 
town the day before the arrival of the 
party and forbidden to return until they 
had gone. This was done though it was 
known that for the most of them it meant 
one or two days without food of any 
kind. 

The hospital at Dumaguete is being en- 
larged and improved so as greatly to in- 


-crease its efficiency. A new launch has 


been bought for the evangelistic work on 
the Passig River and in the Jake region. 

The Methodist Church is doing good 
work, and growing rapidly in numbers; 
it is using its press to good purpose. 
Nothing takes hold of the native mind 
so strongly as the printed page, and you 
cannot give him too much of it, 

The Baptist Mission is opening a school 
for poor boys near Jaro in the island of 
Panay. Here the boys will work and be 
taught. Only working students will be 
received; the school being destined pri- 
marily for the education of the sons of 
the poor members of the church from the 
country who are absolutely without 
means, and many of them too far from 
a school to attend. A large building has 
been purchased, which had been burned 
out by the insurgents; the roof has been 
replaced and the walls repaired, and the 
school will be opened at once. 

Silliman Institute at Dumaguete is 
having the best year of its history. The 
attendance is 161, while applicants are 
turned away constantly for lack of funds 
for their rice. The students grade from 
the first primary work up to work prepar- 
atory for college. Fifty of the students 
are Christians. Some one asked me the 
difference between the men who were 
Protestant converts and those who were 
of the old faith. When a boy was asked 
the other day in the geography class, 
‘‘What is natural gas?”’ he thought fora 
time and then answered, ‘It is gas made 
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by God.” The Filipino boy’s answer will 
do for my interrogator: The true Protes- 
tants are those converted by God. The 
others are by men, 


Colorado Gollees Schoo! of 


Forestry 


The gift to Colorado College of 15,000 acres 
of land, for the establishment of a school of 
forestry, opens a new page inthe history-mak- 
ing of President Slocum and his associates, 
a page, the contents of which seem destined 
to be of national significance. There are at 
present in the United States, only four schools 
of the kind and grade proposed. One is main- 
tained by Yale, one each by the Universities of 
Michigan and California, while the South pos- 
se3ses the fourth at Biltmore, N.C. The im- 
portance of the interest which these institu- 
tions serve is daily gaining recognition, and 
growing by leaps and bounds in popular esti- 
mation. In Europe, forestry is a much valued 
and highly practical art, and the American 
people are beginning to wake up to the truth, 
that in heedlessly sweeping away the forest 
covering of our country, much has been lost 
which we cannot too soon set, ourselves stu- 
diously to repair. 

The Rocky Mountain region is naturally 
adapted to become a great nursery of timber. 
It is distinguished by charac‘eristics of its 
own, so that the forester who has learned his 
art in Europe or the Eastern States, has many 
things to unlearn and revise, before he can 
successfully cope with its problems. The 
four schools already named, may be fully com- 
petent to deal with the humid East, the flat 
Northwest, the Pacific region, and the South, 
but the Rucky Mountains must train their own 
care-takers. 

No more apt location could be selected than 
Manitou Park, the tract of nearly twenty five 
square miles in extent given to Colorado Col- 
lege by Gen. William J. Palmer and Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Bell. A mountain plateau, diversified — 
with all varieties of slope, with streams, lakes, 
productive hayfields and rocky ledges, it is 
typical of its district. It lies but twenty-five. 
miles from Colorado Springs, where the am- 
ple laboratories in the new Palmer Hall, the 
science building of the college, are available 
for the thorough treatment of its problems— 
whether of soils, of insect life, of tree-propa- 
gation, or any of the thousand and one depart- 
ments of this many-sided work. President 
Slocum has wisely asked Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
the most competent authority on forestry in 
the country, to select the head of the new 
school. aS 


Education 


President Pritchett of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology resigns to become 
administrative head of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the relief of superannuated educators. 


Nova Scotia is threatened with an exodus of 
its school teachers, who are weary of the small 
pay which the older section affurds, and are 
attracted by the tales of prosperity in West 
Canada and the new provinces. 


At Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., the 
enrollment is about 750. The college equip- 
ment has been enriched in many ways, among 
other improvements being a number of obsery- 
atory clocks valued at $1,500, " 


If it be true, as is announced now, semi- 
officially, that Mr. Carnegie’s pension fund of 
$10,000,000 is to be materially increased, and 
that the restriction as to teachers in sectarian 
institutions is to be removed, then a very 
marked alteration of. the situation is apparent. 
The extension of the area of the field of this 
beneficence has made necessary increase of the 
fund. ; 
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Humanity’s Welcome to the Christ’ 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


The stories of the Infancy in the Gospel of Luke show us the conception which grew up in 


the early Christian Church of the heavenly idea of the Christ. 


That idea found expression in 


the testimony of angels to the mission of the child Jesus. The story of the visit of the Magians 
in the Gospel of Matthew shows us the conception which grew up in the Church of the Gentile 


world’s idea of its relation to the Christ. 


Several years had passed after his resurrection be- 


fore the conviction laid hold of his disciples that he was the world’s Redeemer. It met with 
bitter opposition, even among those Jews who accepted him as their Messiah. Its foremost 
champion, the great apostle to the Gentiles, tells of the terrible persecutions he endured, 
some of which were by false brethren [2 Cor. 11: 24-27], before Jewish Christians were 
willing to admit that the Christ was sent to all nations and could be received by them 
without becoming Jewish proselytes. It is easy therefore to imagine how this second chap- 
ter of Matthew must have been regarded by many of the first generation of Christians in 
Judea. It could hardly have been cherished in the Christian Church till it was generally 
believed that adoration by heathen of the God whom the Christ came to reveal was acceptable 
tohim. What then is the significance to us of the story of the visit of the Wise Men of the 
East to the infant Jesus at Bethlehem? We shall find the answer to this question by con- 


sidering: 

1. The revelation of the Christ to Gen- 
tiles. Though the Jews generally believed 
that Jehovah was exclusively their God, 
the word of Paul was not a new idea: 
“Ts God the God of the Jews only? Is 
he not the God of the Gentiles also?’”’ 
when he proclaimed that the God who 
justified the circumcision through faith 
would also justify the uncircumcision 
through faith [Rom. 8: 28-80]. The He- 
brew prophets had preached that God 
loved Gentiles. The book of Jonah had 
contrasted the meanness of the prophet 
who wanted Ninevah to be destroyed 
with ‘‘a gracious God and merciful,”’ 
who had regard for that great city with 
its sixscore thousand little children. Mal- 
achi had proclaimed that the name of 
Jehovah was great among the Gentiles 
and that pure offerings were made to him 
in all lands [Mal. 1: 11]. 

Yet no doctrine preached by Jesus was 
more hateful to his countrymen than the 
doctrine that God loved and blessed Gen- 
tiles—those of another race and religion 
than theirs, They believed that the true 
God held communication with them only, 
and that he could be known only through 
their Bible, their temple and their church. 
But this story of the visit of Persian 
sages to the infant Jesus, which was 
written for Jewish Christians, means that 
God revealed himself to Gentiles through 
the Christ. How it must have comforted 
the Christians of Philippi and Ephesus 
and Athens and Rome! How it must 
have moved Jewish Christians to inquire 
what those heathen of the East believed ! 
They believed in good and evil spirits. 
They taught that a life of holiness would 
be rewarded by eternal happiness and a 
life of sin by eternal suffering. They 
held that a kingdom of God was already 
begun on earth and that it would finally 
triumph over evil. They looked for a 
king who would reign in righteousness 
forever. Now what does it mean for us 
that those Persian priests were accept- 
able to God before they had heard any 
message from his Son? They came from 
afar and worshiped Jesus and went away 
home without having heard a word from 
his lips, and they knew they had been 
honored by a revelation from heaven. 
Our question is answered by Jesus, Matt. 
8: 11-12; by Peter, Acts 10: 34, 85; 11: 
17, 18; by Paul, Rom. 2: 14, 15. 

2. God’s message through a star. The 
important truth for us here is that God 
spoke to the Persian Magi through the 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 14. 
The Wise Men Find Jesus. Text, Matt. 2: 1-12. 


star as really as he spoke to the Jewish 
shepherds through the angels. This was 
the question of the Magi, ‘‘ Where is he 
that is born king of the Jews?” This 
was the answer, ‘‘ And lo, the star, which 
they saw in the East, went before them, 
till if came and stood over where the 
young child was.” The lesson taught to 
us is that God continues to speak through 
nature to ears open to him, even where 
the Bible and the Christ are not known. 
He can reveal himself to heathen today 
as easily as he could to Abraham the fire 
worshiper of Chaldea or to Moses, who 
had no Bible and whose wife was a Mid- 
ianite heathen. And as leaders of the 
Jews had to learn of their own Messiah 
through the teaching of Gentile sages, so 
teachers of heathen lands may have some- 
thing of value to show us concerning what 
God has revealed to us. 

This message of the star is one step 
in a wonderful progress of revelation 
through the ages which converges with 
constantly clearer light on the Christ as 
the Redeemer of the world. It cannot 
but strengthen one’s faith to turn through 
the Bible and follow these landmarks of 
prophecy, of which the chief utterances 
are: 

(1) His promised coming to mankind, 
in the primitive relation when God said 
to the serpent, ‘‘ Her seed shall bruise 
thy head.”’ 

(2) The promise of the race through 
which he should come, given to ancient 
Noah, ‘‘ Blessed be Jehovah, the God of 
Shem.”’ 

(3) The promise of the nation which 
should bring him forth, in the time of 
Abraham, ‘‘In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.”’ 

(4) The promise of the tribe whose 
name he should bear, in the time of 
Jacob, ‘‘The scepter shall not depart 
from Judah... till he come to Shiloh, 
having the obedience of the peoples.”’ 

(5) The promise of the family which 
should bring him forth, in the message 
to David, ‘‘Thy house and thy kingdom 
shall be made sure forever,’’ interpreted 
three centuries later by Isaiah, ‘‘ There 
shall come forth a shoot out of the stock 
of Jesse.” 

(6) The promise of the town in which 
he should be born, in the time of Micah, 
“Thou, Bethlehem Ephrathah .. . out 
of thee shall he come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler of Israel.” 

(7) Passing now from the old dispensa- 
tion to the threshold of the new, the 
promised person who should bring him 
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into the world, “Fear not, Mary... 
thou shalt bring forth a son, and shalt 
call his name Jesus.”’ 

(8) The day, declared by the angels to 
the shepherds, ‘‘There is born to you 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
who is Christ, the Lord.’’ 

(9) At last the howse which sheltered 
the Son is revealed to the representatives 
of a far-off land, ‘‘The star... came 
and stood over where the young child 
was.” ; 

With this lesson we shall pass out of 
the realm of the marvelous in the advent 
of the Christ to the simple record of his 
boyhood. Let us pause here and make 
the composite picture, whose materials 
are furnished in the stories of the In- 
fancy. Here are represented all classes 
of human society—the shepherds, the 
common people gazing in simple wonder; 
the prophets of the temple, standing for 
Jewish learning, beholding in the child 
the fulfillment of what their Scriptures 
had foretold; the scholars of Eastern 
nations acknowledging the royalty of 
the Christ with gifts and worship; and 
the king of Judea recognizing and fearing 
the rival to his throne. The center of 
the interest and attention of them all 
is the babe in his mother’s arms—the 
world’s hope of salvation and the object 
of heaven’s love. To have stamped this 
picture on our hearts is to have learned a 
precious lesson. 


A Hawkeye Letter 


Some of the friends of the pastor emeritus of 
Plymouth Church, Des Moines—it is well enough 
to say some of his friends for his circle includes 
the whole of Congregational Iowa and much that is 
not Congregational—called upon him recently and 
expressed their deep interest in his welfare. The 
almanac seems to indicate that this worthy brother 
is seventy-five years old, but those who know the 
genial, kind-hearted Dr. Frisbie, always bubbling 
over with youthful animation and who speaks with 
all the energy and fire of thirty years ago can hardly 
believe that so many years have crowned his head. 
He preaches frequently and always acceptably. 

The Congregational ministry of Iowa has been 
rich in Adamses. Dr. Harvey Adams was a mem- 
ber of the famous Iowa band. Dr. Ephraim Adams, 
also of this band, lives quietly at Waterloo and his 
presence at a social or religious gathering is always 
a benediction. Rey. C. C. Adams, another retired 
minister and father of Professor Adams of Yale, 
has been living at Cedar Falls for many years. He 
recently passed his ninetieth birthday, when a good 
number of his friends called and extended con- 
gratulations. He is rarely vigorous for one of his 
years. 

Our colleges, Iowa and Tabor, are prospering 
every way and standing for the best things in life. 
The former has an unusually large Freshman class. 
Tabor does not attract so much attention, but it has 
always been noted for the quality of its work and 
it has sent forth many to bless the land. 

A few facts concerning the surviving veterans of 
the Civil War may be of interest. Nearly twenty 
years ago Iowa published a roster of the soldiers 
living within her borders. This roster contains 
more than 39,000 names and nearly 17,000 of the 
men had served in Iowa regiments. This year the 
census takers were required to make a revised list. 
There are now within the state 25,569 ex-soldiers 
of the Civil War; 10,448 of these served in Lowa 
regiments. Thirty-six soldiers are over ninety 
years of age; sixty-seven are only fifty-five. This 
means that they were only eleven years of age 
when the war broke out; 3,701 are under sixty 
years. W. W. G. 


Viscount Siuzo Aoki will be Japan’s first 
ambassador to this country. He has been 
Minister of Foreign Affairs twice, has repre- 
sented his nation at Berlin, and stands in the 
first rank of diplomats, outranking any of 
Japan’s prior representatives in this country 
in social position and experience. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Sermons by Dr. Virgin 


Dr. Virgin has done well in yielding at 
last to the importunity of friends and 
printing a volume of discourses under 
the charactistic title, Spiritual Sanity 
and Other Sermons. Yet, the reader 
must not take them, earnest and helpful 
as they are, as full samples of the long 
and gracious pulpit work which the author 
carried on for thirty years in New York. 
An extemporaneous preacher always—as 
he himself says, “A handful of notes 
represents many years of preaching.” 
Yet the directness and vividness of his 
method shows even in these discourses. 
Their happy choice of theme and skillful 
handling commend them alike to his 
brethren in the ministry and to the gen- 
eral reader. They are full of suggestions 
of personal and intellectual qualities 
which made a great success of this long 
and useful pastorate. 


{Spiritual Sanity and Other Sermons, by Rev. Samuel 
H. Virgin, D. D., LL.D. pp. 286. American Tract So- 
ciety. $1.00.) 


Life and Matter 


Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of the Uni- 
verse has called forth many criticisms and 
replies. Its militant materialism, its total 
exclusion of spirit from the universe and 
its definition of life in terms of matter 
and force make an appeal to sympathetic 
or uninformed readers. The book, how- 
ever, in spite of its wide array of scien- 
tific facts, really lives in the realm of 
philosophy, and has naturally been an- 
swered by the philosophers. Life and 
Matter, by Sir Oliver Lodge, on the other 
hand, is a criticism and reply by one of 
the most prominent English physicists, 
and as an answer by a scientist to a scien- 
tist will carry weight with the general 
public. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is well equipped to 
debate the questions at issue. He gives 
Haeckel full credit for service as a bi- 
ologist, but he points out from his own 
point of view that his universal negatives 
are as unscientific as they are unphilo- 
sophical. The book is kept well within 
the range of understanding of the ordi- 
nary reader. It is trenchant in criticism 
and makes its points admirably and in 
good temper. Those to whom the opin- 
ions of such a master of physical science 
as Haeckel seem especially weighty and 
significant in the realm of philosophy 
also, will find a wholesome and readable 
corrective in these papers. 


(Life and Matter, by Sir Oliver Lodge. pp.175. G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00 net.) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Menace of Privilege, by eee George, 

Jr. pp.421. Macmillan Co. $1.5 
The chief value of this book is in ite aie por- 
trayal of the means by which men have ac- 
quired vast wealth and the use they have made 
of it in controlling legislation, press, univer- 
sity and pulpit. The resistance to privilege in 
the organization of labor and the perils of 
unionism are also clearly described. The 
remedy for these and other present evils is, of 
course, in the author’s view, land tax and 
national ownership of natural monopolies. 
The son is not as judicious and fair-minded as 
his father was, noras careful of his authorities. 
His prejudices are strong and often lead to 
misstatement. Heis a fluent and interesting 


faire.” 


writer but must be read with the caution that 
is given to special pleading. 
General Sociology, by Albion W. Small. pp. 


739. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
$4 00 net. 


A yaluable contribution toward a science of 
sociology covering the main development in 
theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. Our 
readers will perhaps find the fifty pages de- 
voted to ethical problems of greatest interest. 
‘** There can be no generally recognized ethical 
standards until there is a generally accepted 
sociology,’’ is the proposition suggestively de- 
fended. We may wish the author were less 
diffuse and more concrete in statement but he 
is generally interesting and instructive. 

Social Theories and soe Facts, by William 


Morton Grinnell. pp. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00 net. 


The plutocrats have found another advocate. 
He does not quite dare defend the methods of 
the great life insurance companies, but. rail- 
roads and-trusts and monopolies are all de- 
clared to be great public benefactors. Rate 
revision is unnecessary, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is an ignorant and useless 
body, trade unions are a menace to both labor 
and capital. The true doctrine is ‘‘ Laissez 
‘*Observe the principles of religion 
and nature,” is the undeveloped platitude 
recommended as an universal panacea for 
economic ills. The book is full of unfair and 
misleading statements. We may expect that 
soon ministers and college professors will be 
receiving free copies. 

The New Idolatry, by Washington ex vie 


ene pp. 263. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.20 
ne 


Papers and addresses bearing on recent ques- 
tions of interest in the social sphere, especially 
in relation to the attitude of the churches 
toward questionable business methods. They 
include the utterances of Dr. Gladden in re- 
gard to the acceptance of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
money for foreign missionary colleges by the 
American Board. Some of these papers have 
already appeared in our columns. They are 
the expression of a man whose convictions are 
deep and strong, and cannot be neglected in 
the discussions which ealled them forth. 


HISTORY 

Rhode Island, by Irving Berdine Richman. 

pp. 395. Houghton, Miffln & Co. $1.10 net. 
An interesting story of individualism and 
religion in politics. Mr. Richman knows how 
to seize upon the salient and picturesque, thus 
compressing much material into little spaee. 
His accounts of Ezra Stiles and Thomas W. 
Dorr are illustrations of this kind of power. 
The history is brought down to our own day 
and explains the contest now going on under 
the lead of Dr. Garvin and others. 

The War in the Far East, by the asta cor- 


respondent of The Times. pp. 656. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $5.00 net. 


The military correspondent of the London 
Times wrote full letters from Japan during 
the war. Theseare here reprinted with maps, 
plans and illustrations, making a mass of 
valuable material for study which must be 
invaluable to the future historian of the great 
conflict, as well as to the general reader who 
cares to review the unfolding of the great 
drama with larger knowledge and nearness 
to the stage of action than his own memory 
can afford. 

Wapoleon’s Notes on En Soh History,, by 


Henry Foljambe Hall. pp. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $3.00 net. 


The editor has here reprinted, with introduc- 
tion and comments, the extended notes which 
the youthful Napoleon made on English his- 
tory during the years he spent at a military 
school. 

Louisiana, a Record of Expansion, by prot 


Phelps. 412. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
$1.10 ag ig 


The important place of Louisiana at the 
mouth of the great river of the West, and its 
checkered earlier history, afford materials of 
great interest for this number of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series. The author traces 
the history from the earliest times down to the 
rebellion against Carpet-bag rule, devoting 
much space to the French settlement and the 
results which followed Jefferson’s purchase. 


We wonder whether there are a dozen intelli- 
gent men in the South who hold with the 
author that the triumph of the North in the 
Civil War is to be regretted by the people of 
the South? Mr. Phelps maintains this posi- 
tion, but the broad knowledge and judicial 
spirit which serve him so well in the earlier 
periods do not allow him to state his opinion 
offensively. The book is a rewarding study 
in American history. 

History of the German Struggle for Liberty, 


by Poultney 4igelow. Vol. 1V. pp. 304. Harper 
& Bros. $2.25 net. 


In this volume Mr. Bigelow covers the critical 
year 1848 of the German popular revolution. 
He describes in detail the prominent actors 
and the sequence of events. The next and 
concluding volume will carry on the work 
from the reaction down to the founding of the 
German Empire in 1871. The author’s re- 
search and enthusiasm lend strength and 
color to the book. 


LITERARY STUDIES 

Greatness in Literature, by William P. Trent. 
pp. 248. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.20 net. 
Why is a writer great, and by what marks 
shall we know his importance in the long 
history of literature? Professor Trent is im- 
pressed by the difficulty of his question; nor 
does he solve it in the initial paper to his own 
or the reader’s satisfaction. All the eight 
papers were delivered as addresses to students. 
They deal in general with questions of criti- 
cism and their purpose is to assist in rightly 
placing works of literary art. The word ‘‘in- 
formal ” which the publishers use to character- 
ize the essays well describes their character 
and charm. 

The Poetry of eer ne Bliss Carman. pp. 258. 

L. C. Page & Co. $1. 
These critical eae pee refreshingly brief. 
Mr. Carman’s readers may be tempted to say 
that they are often too brief to be fully express- 
ive. They deal with the aspects of poetry, 
defining its purpose and its meaning, and char- 
acterizing the age which thinks too lightly of 
it, and its present or recent practitioners. If 
there is little real addition of critical thought, 
there are many pages of pleasant and profit- 
able reading. 

The Choice of Books, by Charles F. Richard- 

son. pp. 167. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
The original edition of this book was pub- 
lished in 1880, and in spite of revision signs of 
age areapparent. The essays on reading are 
bright and suggestive. The lists of books ap- 
pended are disappointing. They are not suf- 
ficiently discriminating in choice nor wide 
enough in range of topic. Think of a public 
or private library today with nothing on cur- 
rent social problems. 


FICTION — 


The Heart of Lady Anne, by Agnes and 
Epervon Castle. pp. 260. F. A. Stokes Co. 


Readers of The Bath Comedy will find in this 
lively story a continuation of the same method 
and style. Lady Anne, wife of a wealthy 
English country squire, brought up in France 
and loving gayety, finds her country home a 
prison. Her adventures in London and the 
processes of taming by experience through 
which the abandoned home became a refuge 
make up the story. The gay pictures in color 
by Ethel Franklin Betts and the decorations 
harmonize well with the story. 

Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy, by Charles Major. 

pp. 407. Macmillan Co. 
Lovers of romance will revel in this riotous 
tale of the adventures of a son of the House of 
Hapsburg in the time and chiefly in the Coutt - 
of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. The his- 
torical framework is generally accurate, based 
apparently upon a work said to have been 
written by the Emperor Maximilian I. himself. 
The hero is a true knight, the heroine is beau- 
tiful and bewildering, and events crowd fast 
one upon another, 


The Wife of the Secreta eg ae > Ella 
aditon Tybout. pp. 369. J ef ippinbott 


A Thief in the Night, by E. W. Hornung. 
372. Chas. Scribner's Sons, $1.50. ae 


The friends of Raffles, the gentleman burglar, 
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will hail with interest this book of his fresh 
adventures. An unprejudiced reader, how- 
ever, rather wonders at the loyalty of the 
faithful Buyny to a-man apparently with- 
out feeling or honor. To read of him makes 
one desire to set Sherlock Holmes on his 
track, then perhaps he would not be so com- 


- plaisant. 


Lodgings in Town, by Arthur Henry. pp. 327. 
A. gi eee & co. $1.50. 


A bright and breezy biographical narrative of 
the experiences of a young writer, finding his 
place in the great city of New York. The 
tale has its pretty romance and is full of inter- 


esting descriptions of men and events. It is 


healthy, encouraging and optimistic. 


EDUCATION 


Der Arme Spielmann, edited by William G. 
Howard. pp. 143. D.C. Heath & Co. 


A story by Franz Grillparzer, edited with 
notes and a vocabulary for students. 
Elementary Physical Science, No. 1., by John 


F Woodhull, Ph. D. pp. 109. Am. Book Co. 
40 cents. 


An introductory text-book for grammar 
schools, with full suggestion of experiments 
which are within the reach of teachers and 
pupils. 

La Fille de Thuiskon, arranged and edited by 


Kate Thecla Conley. pp. 208. Am. Book Co. 
65 cents. 


Translations from German originals—verse 
and prose—in French prose. The author was 
a German who settled in Paris at the begin- 
ning of the Jast century. Fall notes and a 
yocabulary accompany the text. 


The Rose Primer, by Edna Henry Lee Turpin. 
pp. 128. Am Book Co. 30 cents. 


An attractive book with pictures in black 
and color, advancing slowly but steadily 
toward its goal of familiarity with English 
vocabulary. 

Caesar: Episodes from the Gallic and Civic 


Wars, edited by Maurice W. Mather, Ph. D. 
pp. 549. Am. Book Ce. $1.25. 


A good selection, introduced with a careful bi- 
ography, and supplemented by full notes and 
a complete vocabulary. A good example of 
the modera illustrated text-book. 
Africa, by Frank G. Carpenter. pp. 336. Am- 
Book Co. 60 cents. 
A useful supplementary reader in which the 
author makes good use of personal observa- 
tions and recent authorities for a personally- 
conducted exploration of Africa. The style 
is lively, the selection interesting and there 


are good maps and pictures. One of a series, 


of geographical readers. 
Commercial Correspondence, by Albert G. 
Belding. pp. 152. Am. Book Co. 
A practical introduction to an important sub- 
ject, containing models of good correspon- 
dence and full material for practice. 
Commercial Geography, by Henry Gannett, 


Carl &. Garrison and Edwin J. Houston, Ph. D. 
pp. 30. Am. Book Co. 


A carefully prepared and illustrated text-book 
brought up to date. Well arranged and inter- 
estingly written, with a wealth of maps and 
tables. 


Advanced Arithmetic, by Elmer A. Lyman. 
pp. 253. Am. Book Co. 75 cents. 


First Year in Algebra, by Frederick H. Somer- 
ville. pp. 2U8. Am, Book Co. 60 cents. 


Bits from New Books 


- 


The Boy and the Clock 


‘How come you ter be so bad dat yo’ ma 
hatter shet you up in dat dungeon? What 
you been doin’ ?”’ 

“* Mother said I was very naughty and made 
me come in here,” the little lad replied. 

“*T bet you ef dey had ’a’ put yo’ pa in der, 
dey wouldn’t ’a’ been no penanner lef’, an’ de 
kyarpit would ’a’ lonked like it been thoo a 
harrycane. Dey shet ’im up in a room once, 
an’ dey wuz a clock in it, an’ he tuck ’n tuck 
dat clock ter pieces fer ter see what make it 
run. ’I'wan’t no big clock, needer, but yo’ 
pa got nuff wheels out er dat clock fer ter fill 
a peck medjur, an’ when dey sont it ter town 
fer ter have it mended, de clock man say he 
know mighty well dat all dem wheels ain’t 
come outer dat clock. He mended it all right, 
but he had nuff wheels an’ whirligigs left 
over fer ter makean’er clock.”—From Har- 
yis’s Tuld by Uncle Remus (McClure, Phil- 
lips). 


Unimaginative Wealth 


Affiuence, unless stimulated by a keen imag- 
ination, forms but the vaguest notion of the 
practical strain of poverty. Judy knew it 
must be ‘“‘horrid’’ for poor Lily to have to 
stop to consider whether she could afford real 
lace on her petticoats, and not to have a motor- 
car anda steam yacht at her orders; but the 
daily friction of ‘unpaid bills, the daily nibble 
of small temptations to expenditure, were 
trials as far out of her experience as the do- 
mestic problems of the char-woman —From 
Wharton’s House of Mirth (Scribner’s). 


In the Grip of Fashion 


Professional mourners are still employed, 
and when a person dies they are hired to 
shriek and howl before the house and at the 
funeral to prove the grief of the family. They 
are vultures and can scent sorrow will €x- 
traordinary acuuracy. They usually reach a 
bereaved home before the undertaker, and 
will squat outside a house in which a person 
is lying ill waiting to hear of the death. They 
then call upon the head of the family for 
backsheesh, and begin their lamentations as 


soon as they receiveit. The howling contin- 
ues until the body of the dead is deposited in 
the grave, when they will hunt for another 
job. The professional mourners are still tol- 
erated because of moral cowardice. Modern- 
ized Egyptians talk frankly about the absurd- 
ity of the custom, and when you ask why they 
do not abolish it they shrug their shoulders 
and reply, 

** Who will start the fashion? ’—From Cur- 
tis’s EHgypt, Burma and British Malaysia 
(Revell), - 


War and the Commandments 


To my mind, that’s half the fun of being a 
sojer; the pay’s small and the life’s hard, and 
you keep ungodly hours; but ’tis a consola- 
tion to sit out here ’pon a rock and know 
you’m a man of blocd and breaking every 
mother’s son of the Ten Commandments wi’ 
the Lord’s leave.””— From Quiller-Couch’s 
Mayor of Troy (Scribner's). 


How the Dutch Use Water 


Spring cleaning goes on here, as in the Dutch 
houses, all the year round, and the domiciliary 
part of the vessels is spotless. Every bulwark 
has a washing tray that can be fixed or de- 
tached in a moment. ‘‘It’s a fine day, let 
us kill something,” says the Englishman; 
‘* Here’s an odd moment, Jet us wash some- 


‘thing,’’ says the Dutch vrouw. .. . The Dutch 


do not use their wealth of water as we should. 
They do not swim in it, they do not race on it, 
they do not row for pleasure at all. Water is 
their servant, nevera light. hearted companion. 
—From Lucas’s A Wanderer in Holland 
(Macmillan). 


A Necessity of Married Life 


Of course he was right; he generally is, I 
tell him that infallibility is his worst fault, 
and that if [ were not very much in love with 
him, | should hate him for it.—This flatters 
him, you see; and it is as necessary to flatter 
husbands now aud then as it is to give sheep 
galt or cats catnip. —From Mather’s Counsels 
of a Worldly Godmother (Houghton, Mifflin). 
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The Daily Portion 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 7, Sunday. The Prophets Rejected.— 

Luke 11: 29-52. 

Why did Jesus call his generation evil? 
Because it was unteachable. It had set its 
heart upon its own ways and felt that it had 
nothing tolearn. It had rejected John, it wag 
rejecting Christ. Are we in peril of rejecting 
God’s prophets? Surely, if welive with closed 
minds in selfish ease. Does opportunity ad- 
vertise itself today more than in the age of 
Jesus? Is it fashionable to live on the higher 
and not the lower levels of thought and deed? 
This whole history of the Jewish rejection 
lends emphasis to our Lord’s warning, “Take 
heed how ye hear.’’ 

Our Father in heaven, unto whom shall we 
go for wisdom if not to Thee? So guide our 
hearts by Thy Holy Spirit that we may give 
heed to all the lessons of our lives and be 
made fit to dwell with Thee on earth and in 
Thy house forever. 


Jan. 8. Sober Living.—1 Peter 5: 1-14, 

Sober living is not sour living, it is watchful 
living. It is opposed to carelessness and not 
to cheerfulness. Behind our work is God, 
who works for us. Without that support 
sobriety would live in the shadow of fear, 
But the Lord God is a sun and shield, there- 
fore we may be thoughtful and watchful and 
yet cheerful or even gay. 


Jan. 9. Asking of God.—Jas. 1: 1-11. 

The good disciple must expect to endure. 
It would be hard, if trial were meaningless; 
but we know it is Gud’s process for our good. 
Wisdom is more than knowledge—more than 
genius. It is the outgrowth of this very ex- 
perience of trial. God who gives liberally 
may answer our prayer for wisdom with new 
trial—as the smith puts back the sword into 


the fire that he may forge it to its perfect 
shape. 


Jan. 10. 
12-27. 
There are two terms in this famous defini-, 

tion of true religion—practical kindness and 

purity of life. James was most unlike his 
brother Jesus in many thing:, as the crescent 
moon is most unlike the full moon, but he 
had a light of lovingkindness in his narrower 
soul. Compare Christ’s own parable of the 
judgment test [ Matt. 25: 31-46]. Nothing is 
said directly here of motives for charity or 


help for keeping one’s self unspotted from the 
world. 


Enduring and Serving.—Jas. 1: 


Jan.11. Respect of Persons.—Jas. 2: 1-26. 

The place of equality is the place before the 
cross. Too many of our churches are crippled 
by this sin. As a corrective we need to 
remember the unfailing tone of consideration 
and respect with which the Bible treats the 
poor. The servile spirit has no place in the 
free life with God. 


Jan.12. The Tongue.—Jas. 3: 1-18. 

No one who is familiar with life will think 
these words too strong. The tongue is the 
untamable wild beast of social life. The one 
safe law is to speak truly, kindly and modestly 
or not at all, the one safe policy is to think of 
ourselves as spokesmen for God. Would 
Christ speak as [ am tempted to? And am I 
not his ambassador? 


Jan. 13. God Resisting the Proud.—ZJas. 4: 

1-17. 

The alternative of final defeat for pride 
would be Gud’s abdication. Is God not proud, 
therefore? No, because he is loving and pride 
and Jove are mutually exclusive. Therefure, 
more leve is our remedy fur the pride which 
severs us from God. Clean hands and pure 
heaits are the apostle’s ideals for Christ’s 
peopte. Was there ever an age when they 
were more needed as testimony to the world 
than this age of money-love and greed of 
power? 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Visit of Dr. Torrey and Rey. Mr. Alexander 


These now famous evangelists have been in 
Chicago three days. They have held meetings 
in the Chicago Avenue Church which has 
been crowded as never before. Wednesday 
evening over 6,000 people sought entrance. 
Two overflow meetings were held, and the 
audience room was emptied once and filled a 
second time with a crowd eager to hear from 
Dr. Torrey’s own lips what had been done. 
Dr. Torrey says the great revival for which 
he has been looking and whose approach he 
had predicted has already begun. It has not 
yet reached its height but is here, and is ex- 
tending itself over the world, and will become 
the largest revival the world has yet seen. 
Every evening the house has been crowded 
and there is little doubt that were he and Mr. 
Alexander to remain in Chicago the attend- 
ance would continue and that conversions 
here would be as numerous as at any of the 
meetings in Great Britain. Dr. Torrey is 
honored here for his ability, his genuine man- 
hood, the sincerity of his faith, and the self- 
denying way in which he has carried on Chris- 
tian work in the Chicago Avenue Church and 
the Bible Institute. It is the man in whom 
people here believe and not altogether his doc- 
trine. When he preaches instant repentance 
and promises immediate pardon and adoption 
into the household of God, his hearers believe 
him and yield to his exhortations. That hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, have been converted 
in Chicago as a result of his efforts and have 
since led consistent Christian lives cannot be 
denied. Not many of our ministers could 
accept his theology or the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his interpretation of the Bible but 
there is not one of them who would not re- 
joice to be as useful as he has been, and as 
successful as he is in leading men to Christ. 


An Earned Dollar Day 


Sunday morning the Douglass Park Church, 
Chicago, gave up its service to the Sunday 
school and listened to reports from the differ- 
ent classes and various pupils as to the 
methods used to earn a dollar toward the ex- 
penses of the church. The money was depos- 
ited on the plates, which were heaped up higher 
than usual, $170 in all. This service, in which 
the officers of the church and the Sunday 
school took part, was one of song, prayer and 
experience and was full of inspiration. The 
church has long been doing excellent work 
and is steadily gaining in strength and influ- 
ence. This special gift, the result of personal 
work or of self-denial, has made a good im- 
pression on the church and has contributed 
not a little to its spiritual growth. 


The Convocation of Chicago University 


Dean Judson presided, as President Harper, 
though reported improving, was unable to 
leave his house. The number of students is 
increasing steadily every quarter. A good 
number of degrees were conferred. But the 
event of chief interest was the address by 
Monsieur Jusserand, the French Ambassador, 
on The Maxims of Life. The tribute he paid 
to character was gratifying and well timed. 
He commiserated those who inherit wealth, 
but said it is not to be despised but to be 
earned and wisely used. 


E. Huntington Blatchford 


In the death, Dee. 23, of his son Hunting- 
ton in the twenty-ninth year of his age, Mr, 
and Mrs. E. W. Blatchford have the sympa- 
thy of their large circle of friends. The young 
man had been ill with a trouble of the heart 
since August. He was a graduate of Amherst 
College and had served in the Philippines, 
where he suffered severely from malaria. Had 


health permitted he would have entered the | 


ministry toward which he was strongly drawn. 
He was one of the most useful members of the 
New England Church, and a universal favorite, 
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His early death is a serious loss to the church. 
The funeral was attended by hundreds of peo- 
ple. They are comforted in the thought, as 
are the members of his family, that he passed 
away with simple faith in the Saviour and 
with the feeling that the cutting short of his 
earthly life was, as he expressed it to his fa- 
ther, ‘‘all right.’ 


Judge M. F. Tuley 


Chicago has lost in the death of Judge Tuley 
one of her oldest and most influential jadges. 
At the age of seventy-eight he was re-elected 
as judge by the largest majority given any 
one at the last election, and although it was 
felt that it was unlikely that he would serve 
out the new term the people seemed to feel 
that one who had been on the bench so long 
and had been so honored for his decisions and 
for the fairness he exhibited ought to receive 
the votes of all good citizens irrespective of 
party. He was a Democrat of the strictest 
sort, a friend of labor and an advocate of 
municipal ownership. He was born in Ken- 
tucky. The simple funeral services were con- 
ducted by Dr. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, whose 
church he attended now and then. 


Dr. Dowie and Zion 

There is no denying that Dr. Dowie’s ab- 
sence from Zion threatens its prosperity. It 
is his personality which has brought so many 
people together and held them together in spite 
of the arbitrary laws he has made and the pe- 
culiar doctrines he has taught. A cablegram 
from Jamaica gives a cheering account of the 
Doctor’s condition, but even this has failed to 
restore entire confidence among his followers. 
Several persons of promise have recently left 
the city, among them the young woman from 
Switzerland whose large fortune it was re- 
ported had been pledged, so far as its mistress 
could pledge it, to the interests of the Apos- 
tolic Catholic Church. She has returned home 
and with her several others who are, it is said, 
to preach Dowieism in Europe. Zion is still 
an experiment. It has had remarkable pros- 
perity. It has been a clean healthy town, and 
contains not far from ten thousand inhabit- 
ants. No swearing is heard on its streets or 
inits shops. The Sabbath is reverently kept. 
No one uses intoxicants or tobacco, and the 
utmost courtesy to one another is exacted. 
Even those who do not believe in Dowie’s 
teachings would be sorry to have his city cease 
to prosper. 


Distribution of Profits 


In accordance with its custom for several 
years, the R. T. Crane Company has this year 


ein quality and economy 
f has no superior at ae. 
| or abroad. 
@ Send so cents for 


trial can. 


= The Cocoa with the 
YELLOW WRAPPER 
is Double Strength. 


8 S.L. BARTLETT, 


IMPORTER, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Send 10e. for trial can, equal 20 cups. 
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distributed $300,000 among their employees. 
The amount given to each is in proportion to 
his wages. The plan seems to work well and 
will continue to do so as long as there are 
profits to distribute. The test will come in 
the years when the business is carried on at 
a loss. But that time may never come. 


A New Building for the Hull House 


The building is for use by the Chicago Aid 
and Relief Society and will cost about $30,- 
000, the money coming from Mr. R. T. Crane. 
It is to be placed in the rear of the lot, so as 
to provide a playground seventy feet square 
in front. There will be a diet kitchen for the 
preparation of foods suitable for the sick and 
convalescent, a training school in which women 
will be taught how to wash, iron and mend, 
and a day nursery where the children of moth- 
ers who go out to work can be cared for. That 
suitable food is greatly needed in the district 
is shown by the fact that the Aid Society 
was asked last year to assist 1,226 families 
in the region, some of whose members were 
ill, in almost every case, as the reports of 
the visitors indicate, because of a lack of 
nourishing, wholesome food. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for occupancy 
in July. 


A Shop Campaign 


Under the direction of Rev. Charles Steizle, 
the Presbyterians are planning a series of 
meetings to be held for ten days in the vari- 
ous industrial establishments of the city, at 
the noon hour. They will not occupy more 
than half the time the men have for food and 
rest. Laymen as well as ministers are to take 
part. Meetings will be held in as many shops 
as possible, and the number in each shop will 
depend upon the interest exhibited. 

Chicago, Dec. 30. FRANKLIN. 
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Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


‘New Experiences of Congressmen 


“It is astonishing how lost we are in the 
«crowd when we get to Washington,”’ said a 
new congressman the other day. ‘“ Now at 
‘home, when on the street, I am bowing to this 
one and that, people nudge each other and say, 
*That is Mr. ——, United States Representa- 
tive from this district.’ Here, I walk down 
Pennsylvania Avenue and no one pays any 
attention, and I like it.’’ A new senator from 
the Pacific coast, at a Masonic dinner the other 
night, referred to the roasting he had received 
at a recent Gridiron dinner, evidently enjoy- 
ing the fact that at this lively meeting of news- 
paper men, who are frequently called the 
third house, senatorial courtesy did not pre- 
vail. An instance of mild but neat hazing not 
as happily received, occurred the first week 
of the session when the leader of the Demo- 
eratic party in the House several times re- 
ferred to the Congressional kids. A fresh 
man from one of the Interior states rose 
and, after waiting with rising ire for recogni- 
tion, finally obtained it, and asked what the 
gentleman meant by the term Congressional 
kid. Mr. Williams replied, ‘‘In spite of the 
respect which my interrogator excites, I ven- 
ture to remark that he is the last person to ask 
such a question,’’ whereupon the House fairly 
exploded with laughter. 


Societies Rounding Out the Year 


* The last month of the year is the time for 
annual meetings of boards that have direct or 
indirect connection with the Government, and 
for the publication of voluminous reports from 
the bureaus in the several departments. The 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
yoted over $600,000 for scientific research. 
The meeting closed with a dinner at the New 
Willard given by Mr. Carnegie, the founder of 
the institution, to the trustees with their 
wives, and other distinguished persons, among 
whom were Mrs. Roosevelt, the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Fairbanks, Speaker Cannon 
and his daughter. 


The Offer of a Fine Arts Collection 


The most important matter before the re- 
gent of the Smithsonian was the offer by Mr. 
Freer of Detroit of his superb art collection, 
valued at considerably over half a million, to 
which he proposes to add another half million 
for a suitable building. The regents did not 
at once accept the offer with thanks, as there 
are certain conditions coupled with the dona- 
tion, which they wish to consider. While 
waiting, the offer may be lost to the national 
capital and go to some other less deliberative 
body in some other city. The President has 
written a strong letter in praise of Mr. Freer’s 
munificence, and the value of the collection, 
a portion of which he has seen, and urging its 
immediate acceptance. If received, it is to be 
kept intact, no charge is to be made for admis- 
gion to the building or for studying the collec- 
tions. Both are to bear the donor’s name in 
some modest and appropriate form. The erec- 
tion of the building and the transfer of the 
collection shall not be till after Mr. Freer’s 
death. The care and cost of maintenance 
shall fall to the Government. 


‘Books about Indians 


The Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Indian A ffairs ig an unusually fine public docu- 
ment. Mr. Luepp isatrained newspaper man, 
and has been profoundly interested in the 
Indian for twenty years. A two-volume book 
of one thousand pages each, that was begun a 
quarter of a century ago, is almost ready for 
publication by the Bureau of Ethnology. It 
is called A Handbook of Indians, and is a com- 
pilation by experts, and altogether the most 
complete and scientific treatise on the aborig- 
ines ever written. Last year a book some- 
what crude in form, and published by a local 
firm, gave to those who read it a wonderfully 
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realistic picture of an Indian tribe. One 
breathes the freshness of the morning on the 
wide prairie in these pages, in sharp contrast 
the savage traits of the Indian are simply and 
plainly told, then the transforming power of 
the gospel of love. It was written by Rev. 
Joseph M. Gilfillan, for many years an Epis- 
copal missionary to the Chippewas, and it is 
called The Ojibway. 


The Resignation of the President of Howard 
University Accepted 

Dr. John Gordon’s resignation as president 
of Howard University was unanimously ac- 
cepted at a meeting of the board of trustees 
held the last week of the year. It takes effect 
June 30, and gives him leave of absence till 
that time. Prof. F. W. Fairfield, the dean of 
the college department, is acting president. 
His connection with the university began 
thirty years ago, and he is one of a band of in- 
structors who have long served it with the 
greatest devotion. He not only has the con- 
fidence of the other members of the faculty, 
but also of the students, and is a Congrega- 
tional minister as was his father before him. 
Oberlin traditions, training and associations 
are in the mental and moral fiber of the man 
who is now president ad interim, and will help 
him in the delicate and onerous task placed 
upon his shoulders. 


In General 


Two fine addresses were given before the 
Congregational Club at their banquet on Fore- 
fathers’ Day. One was a carefully thought 
out and well-delivered study of the Scotch 
Irish in America by a Virginian, Dr. Vance, 
dean of the law department of the George 
Washington University. The other was an 
eloquent speech on the Puritan Preacher by 
Dr. Dewey of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Justice Brewer made an elcquent and 
moving address before the meeting of the 
Associated Charities, of which he is the presi- 
dent, at its annual meeting held at the Church 
of the Covenant. He consented to re-election; 
when such men are willing to take hold of the 
work of the affiliated charities of a city, it 
means to many of the poor and the hapless 
a happier new year. 


Mayors of cities in England serve without 
salaries, and are often men of wealth who 
give generously of money besides their sery- 
ices. The newly-elected mayor of Northamp- 
ton, for example, is giving $500 per week for 
nine weeks to relieve the sufferings of the un- 
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employed in the city, distributing the gifts 
through an officer of the Salvation Army, who 
has invited the assistance of representatives 
of all the churches. 


A Montclair Dedication 


A Council of Churches met Dee. 17 to recognize 
Watchung Avenue Church, Montclair, N. J. Its 
officers, deacons, deaconesses and trustees enter- 
tained the council at dinner. Dr. A. H. Bradford 
was moderator. At the evening session the fellow- 
ship of the churches was extended by Dr. R. G. 
Davey of Upper Montclair; Dr. C. H. Richards of- 
fered the recognition prayer; R. W. Raymond de- 
livered an address on The Scarlet Line in the 
Scriptures. Dr. Lyman Abbott preached on Friday 
night. On Sunday morning, the 17th, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward preached, and the pastor, Rev. Hor- 
ace Porter, received fifteen new members. At the 
baptism of one child four generations were repre- 
sented, great-grandmother, grandparents, mother 
and child. In the afternoon Dr. Hillis preached; 
pastor and people joined in a beautiful service of 
dedication, Dr. Bradford offering the prayer. 

The building, of light gray stucco, was intended 
o seat 400 people, but more than 500 were pres- 
ent and others were turned away. This is intended 
to be the chapel of a future structure, but it has 
parlors, kitchen, classrooms, club and dining-room. 
The cost, including furnishing, is not quite $15,- 
000, and the structure is one of exceptional beauty, 
without and within. The church, organized two 
years ago, is finely located in a rapidly growing 
locality, there being no other within more than 
half a mile in any direction. 

The lately adopted creed of this church by its 
breadth and simplicity has attracted numbers of 
men to whom more complex creeds make no appeal: 


WATCHUNG AVENUE CHURCH CREED 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God as revealed 
by Jesus Christ his Son. 

We believe in the Brotherhood of Man as made 
known in Jesus Christ. 

We accept the Bible as the supreme interpreta- 
tion of the Life of God in the Soul of Man; making 
knowa by authority divine the will of God and the 
purpose of His love toward His children, and that 
the Spirit of God abides in every heart that is open 
to His presence. 

We grant, one to another, liberty of individual 
interpretation of the deep mysteries and doctrines 
of the Bible, only requiring of one another that as 
members of this Church, each shall strive to live 
in the spirit and according to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. Any and all who strive so to live will be 
cordially welcomed into the fellowship and service 
of this Church. 

We believe in the essential unity of Christendom. 
We lament the divisions which separate the Church 
of God on earth. We seek the unity of all the 
Churches, that they may be one, as the Master 
himself prayed. We labor for the fuller and fuller 
realization of the Brotherhood of Man in the world- 
wide Kingdom of God, remembering Him who said, 
**One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” 
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The New Municipal Government 

Mayor Fitzgerald was inaugurated last Mon- 
day noon with the enthusiastic plaudits of his 
friends and supporters, and in his address 
mapped out broadly a program in which 


visions and practical plans mingled in brilliant 


colors and outlines. Such a scene as was pre- 
sented in the City Hall would have been a 
strange contrast to the assembly of the City 
Fathers of a generation ago. The new city 
government is mainly in the control of Irish 
Roman Catholics. They have taken it at a 
time when tke public finances are in a deplor- 
abie condition, largely due to the administra- 
tion of members of their own political party, 
whom they have succeeded. While many of 
’ the citizens look to the future with feelings of 
discouragement and apprehension, these men 
of another race and of traditions alien to the 
Puritans who founded and for more than two 
and a half centuries administered the city’s 
affairs have a great opportunity to show that 
they have not only the ability but the integrity 
and courage to sustain the reputation of which 
it has been in the past deservedly proud. If 
they show an honest purpose to do this, they 
may win the confidence of the public and gain 
for those whom they represent a respect and a 
fame which will enrich the commonwealth and 
the whole country. Will they rise to the occa- 
sion? 


A Great Acquisition for the Baptists 


With the dedication last Saturday of the 
handsome Ford Building on Bowdoin Street 
and Ashburton Place, the Boston Baptist Social 
Union, an organization corresponding to the 
Cengregational Club, comes into possession of 
a structure wonderfully complete in all its ap- 
pointments and costing about $350,000. Brain- 
erd & Leeds were the architects. Its primary 
use is for the Union itself. In the large and 
elaborately decorated hall it will hold its 
monthly social meetings, while a number of 
committee rooms are at the disposal of Baptists 
and other Christians for conference purposes. 

The building is the gift of the late Daniel S. 
Ford, proprietor of the Youth’s Companion, 
and represents his deep interest in religious 
and charitable work, especially in all that 
bears on the temporal and spiritual benefit 
of working men and their families. The 
large yearly rental which the building will 
yield is designed to forward aggressive Chris- 
tian work of the type to which Mr. Ford, 
while living, gave so liberally. Another fond 
desire of his heart was that substantial Baptist 
laymen should be more largely identified with 
denominational concerns, and this building 
will invite and stimulate them constantly to 
such service. The offices of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, as well as of the 
woman’s foreign missionary organizition, 
have been transferred from Tremont Temple 
to this new building, and in time other de- 
nominational interests may have their habi at 
there, thouzh, as in the case of the Congrega- 
tional House, there is ample room for out- 
_ siders and its well-lighted rooms are sure to be 
in demand for gereral office purposes. 

Governor elect Guild was one of the speak- 
ers at the dedication exercises, which were of 
a stirring and patriotic character. On Mon- 
day evening the Social Union held its monthly 
banquet, with numerous guests from other 
denominations, and with addresses of con- 
gratulution from Dr. Henson, representing 
the Baptists, Dr. Thomas the Cong:egational- 
ists and Bishop Lawrence the Episcopalians. 
Baptists have attended in large numbers the 
services in connection with the opening of the 
building, and ure feeling the forward impulse 
whieh it brings. ; 


Evangelism 

Fred &. Smith, a secretary under the Inter- 
national Y. M. C, A. Committee and an ex- 
ceptionally effective speaker to yoang men, as 
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In and Around Boston 


his recent tour round the world proves, is 
holding this week noonday meetings at Park 
Street Church for men only, addressing rail- 
road men in their shops, meeting ministers 
and laymen in private conferences. Next 
Sunday afternoon he will give at Tremont 
Temple his famous address, A Strong Man, 
He comes under the auspices of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A. and Jarge hope is cherished with 
regard to his brief mission here. 

Some of the pastors and laymen who scught 
to have Dr. Chapman come here this winter 
have been instrumental in securing several of 
his speakers and singers, around whom special 
union campaigns. will crystallize in different 
parts of the city, beginning this week and con- 
tinuing a fortnight or more. In the South 
End only the five Presbyterian churches unite, 
but in East and South Boston most of the 
evangelical churches are joining in the under- 
taking and have prepared themselves for it 
through prayer and consecration. Tuesday 
of this week was set apart in some cases as a 
day of humiliation and petition. 


Lectures on the Bible 


Those who desire to be better Sunday school 
teachers—and there must be many such in the 
metropolitan district—as well as other stu- 
dents of the Scriptures, have a rich and un- 
usual feast spread before them this coming 
month. This week Saturday, under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, a course of four leetures begins 
at Sleeper Hall, Boston University, on sub- 
jects connected with the life of Christ and 
pertinent to the current lesson. Professor 
Fowler of Brown University, Dr. Sanders of 
the Sanday School and Pablishing Sosiety, 
Editor Trumbull of the Sunday School Times, 
and Professor Buell of Boston University will 
speak on successive Saturdays. It is an admi- 
rable plan and a strong program. The tickets 
for the course cost fifty cents. 

Episcopalians have arranged for lectures by 
Professor St. John of Hartford and Mrs, 
Alfred T. Higgins On Child Nature aod Prin- 
ciples of Religious Teaching. They begin at 
Trinity Church, Jan 6,at3 P M.,and are open 
to all who care to pay thirty-five cents for a 
single lecture, or $2 50 for the entire course. 

The next Twentieth Century Clu» course is 
by Prof. Henry S. Nash on the Epistle to the 
Romans. It comes on lhursday afternoons 
at four o’clock. Tickets for the course of four 
cost $1.00. 


Unique Evangelism 


Faneuil Hall has been well filled as to its 
seats and crowded about the doors during the 
noon hours of the closing days of the year to 
listen to a company of men named in the daily 
papers the Holy Jumpers. As for themselves, 
one of them said: ‘* We don’t know just what 
to call ourselves. We’re jast business men 
called of God to preach abeut things other 
men don’t touch.” Judging by one service 
which we attended, the newspapers have doue 
them scant justice. It is true that their phys- 
ical antics are uncouth, and their remarks 
about ministers and churches are uncompli- 
mentary. But they speak plain traths ear- 
nestly which men need to hear oftener than 
they hear them in religious assemblies. The 
noon meeting we attended was for men only, 
and the subject especially emphasized was the 
sin of unchastity. The speakers spoke with 
due self restraint, without any pandering to 
prurient curiosity, and with solemn appeal to 
the consciences of their hearers. If these men 
would speak courteously of their fellow-Chris- 
tians, or at least omit discourteous criticisms, 
they would be recognized as having a mission 
{o preach Christian truths to those unreached 
by average ministers. The acting mayor bas 
withdrawn the permission to them to speak in 
Faseuil Hall. 
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The Ministers’ Meeting 


The Pilgrim Hall gathering last Monday was 
of the nature of a devotional meeting and as 
such pertinent to the year’s beginning. The 
subject, The Touch of Gid in the Life of the 
Minister, was handled by Dr. Plumb, Rev. 
Messrs. H. H. French, Nicholas van der Pyl 
and J.G. Taylor. Dr. David Gregg, formerly 
pastor at Park Street and now president of 
Western Theological Seminary at Pittsburg, 
who has been spending afew days in Boston 
visiting his son and other relatives, was called 
out to speak, and afterward was cordially 
greeted by his numerous friends. 


Franklin’s Bi-Centennial 


A revival of interest in Benjamin Franklin 
will be one of the diversions of Boston during 
the current month. On Monday eveiings, be- 
ginning Jan. 8, there will be lectures on his 
life and services at the Old South meeting 
house, the Jecturers being Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart of Harvard, Prof. E A Gcosvenor 
of Amherst, Prof. A. E Dolbear of Tnfts and 
Mr. F. K Foster of the Board of Managers of 
the Franklin Fund. Jan. 17, the 200csh anni- 
versary of Franklin’s birth will be commemo- 
rated in Symphony Hall, at which vocal and 
instromental music will be furnished by pu- 
pils of the public schools. Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright is to deliver an oration, Pres. H. S, 
Pritchett will give a history of Franklin’s gift 
to Boston and a poem by James Jeffrey Roche 
will be read. ‘his meeting will be in the 
afternoon, and a part of the hall will be open 
to the public. 

A collection of books relating to Franklin 
will be arranged in a room by themselves in 
the public library for consultation. 


Helpful Features at Berkeley Temple 


These are too numerous to mention, but 
some desirable innovations merit attention. 
The pastor’s Drop-in Class for m-n meets in 
the auditorium at the close of morning service, 
using Professor Bosworth’s Studies in the 
Teachings of Jesus aud his Apostles. A 
similar class for women meets at the same 
time and place, led by Miss Thompson of the 
Y. W. C. A. This is especially convenient. 
for parents whose young children are in Sua- 
day school. In accordance with an arrange- 
ment for temporary membership, four Tech- 
nology students and one from Harvard Uni- 
versity jvuined at the December communion, 
with five others on confession, all bat one 
young men. The Eadeavorers, in the interest 
of variety and spiritual efficiency, have ar- 
ranged this monthly order for their services: 
First Sunday evening in month, Communion, 
conducted by Mr. Stockdale; second, Prayer 
Power Circle; third, Mission Discussion Club, 
conducted by the pastor; fourth, Praise,. 
Prayer and Testimony. The regular prayer 
service of the church emphasiz‘s the feature 
of meditation, At oLe, the pastor reviewed 
S. D. Goidon’s Quiet Talks on Prayer. The 
Berkeley Infirmary performs a gracious min- 
istry, having treated fifty cases representing 
225 calls, and with its able staff of workers. 
could care for more worthy cases needing 
medical or surgical attention. 


Mr. Knight Recovering 

The many friends of Rev. W. A. Knight of 
Brighton will be glad to know that he is grad- 
ually recovering from the painful and serious. 
affection of the throat which has kept him. 
housed for the past month. Duricg his iliness. 
his father, Rev. A. A. Knight, whois spending 
the winter with his son, hus filled the Brighton 
pulpit and carried on pastoral work very ac- 
ceptably. 
The Tuberculosis Exhibition 

At Horticultural Hall, Dec. 28, a ten days’ 


demonstration was begun of ways and means 
to check the most dreaded disease of our 
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region and climate—consumption. The ex- 
hibit has been arranged by the State Board of 
Health, and an appropriation for it was made 
by the Massachusetts legislature last year. 
The history of the disease, what has been 
done and what may be done to prevent and to 
cure it, is set forth by specimens of lungs in 
various stages of consumption, of germs which 
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cause the disease, and by pictures, charts and 
models, by sleeping-rooms in which it breeds 
and by those whose light, cleanliness and fur- 
niture guard against it, also by models of 
hospitals and the appliances used by physi- 
cians. Lectures are given daily, with stere- 
opticon exhibitions in the evenings, and com- 
petent guides are at hand, many of them 
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physicians, to explain the significance of the 
exhibition, which is free to the public and will 
remain open till Jan. 7. That its beneficent 
purposes may be realized it is necessary that 
people should visit it in large numbers, and 
many who go without having direct personal 
interest will doubtless learn what will prove 
of value to them and their friends, 


Calls 


ARMSTRONG, J. H., Oberlin, O.,to Union, Io. Ac- 
cepts. 

BAnpDy, J. V. N., to Metropolis, Ill. Accepts. 

BOATRIGHT, DONNELL A., Bangor Sem., to As- 
sonet, Mass. 

BRODIE, A. M., Chicago, Home Missionary Secre- 
tary for Illinois, accepts call to First Presb. Ch., 
Watertown, N. Y. 

DOANE, J. W., Union Ch., McCloud, Cal., to Hydes- 
ville and Rohherville. Accepts. 

DYER, FRANK, Lake View Ch., Chicago, IIl., to 
Waveland Ave. Ch., same city. Accepts. 

EDWARDS, WM. R., Granville, N. Y., to Tabernacle 
Ch., Scranton, Pa. 

GREGG, THOS. J. (Meth.), W. Liberty, O., to Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass , for one year. 

HANFORD, SAm’L I., Weeping Water, Neb., to be- 
come state superintendent of home missions. 
Accepts. 

HHERTELL, ARTHUR F., Falls Village and S. Ca- 
naan, Ct., to an instructorship in Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N. H. Accepts. 

JENNINGS, WM. L., to remain at Lunenburg, Vt., 
with an increase of $25 in salary. Accepts. 

KEELING, Geo. P., Brighton Ch., Chicago, IIl., to 
Avon. Accepts. 

MERRIAM, FRANK N., Turners Falls, Mass., de- 
elines call to Princeton. 

NICHOLS, JESSE G., Hamilton, Mass., accepts call 
to S. Hadley. : 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Milford, Io., to Clarion. 

PADDOCK, GEO. E., Keokuk, Io., to Boise, Ida. 

PRENTIS, JOHN H., Hillyard and Pleasant Prairie, 
Wn., to Edmonds. Accepts. 

RAYMOND, C. REXFORD, Bellevue, O., to Flushing, 
N. Y¥. Accepts, 

SMITH, JAS. R., Chicago, Ill., to Hope Ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ACHENBACH, SOLOMON T., o. E. Barre, Vt., Dec. 
28. Sermon, Dr. 8S. G. Barnes; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. R. Stewart, L. F. Reed, F. A. Poole, 
E. S. Fiske, R. L. Sheaff and Dr. C. H. Merrill. 

ARMSTRONG, J. H., o. Union, Io., Dec. 19. Ser- 
mon, Rey. L. B. Hix; other parts, Kev. Messrs. 
Cc. G. Warner, T. O. Douglass, A. D. Kinzer and 
W. A. Briggs. 

SHELDON, FRANK M., i. First Ch., Rockford, IIl., 
Dec. 18. Sermon, Rey. Sydney Strong; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. P. M. Snyder, Q. L. Dowd 
and Jas. Blaisdell. 


Restgnations 


BACON, LEONARD W., Assonet, Mass. 

BAYLIS, CHAS. T., Bushwick Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to take effect March 1. 

BEAN, D. OTIS, Campbell, Minn. 

DYER, FRANK, Lake View Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

NICHOLS, JESSE G., Hamilton, Mass., after 11 
years’ service. 

Simons, JOSIAH H., Madison Ave. Ch., Chicago, 
Tl. 

SmirTH, J. CHALLEN, Silverton, Col. 

THOME, ARTHUR M., Forest Glen Ch., Chicago, 
Ill., closing active pastoral service. 


Dismissfons 


DUNNELLS, FRED’K A., Calvinistic Ch., Fitchburg, 
‘  Mass., Dee. 28. 
Morsz, HENRY H., First Ch., Milford, Ct., Dec. 27, 
after 15 years’ service. 


Ametican Board Personals 


APPOINTMENTS 


NoBLE, Miss WILLA CAREY, Montclair, N. J., 
Dee. 5, to the North China Mission. 

STEPHENSON, Dr. MARY ELEANOR, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dec. 19, to the Marathi Mission, India. 

SULLIVAN, Miss KATHERINE MARIE, fiancée of 
Rey. Charles H. Maxwell, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dec. 26, to the Zulu Mission, Africa. 

COMMISSIONED FOR SERVICE 


STEPHENSON, Dr. MARY ELEANOR, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Jan. 4, to the Marathi Mission, India. 


; ARRIVALS 
FULLER, Rey. Dr. and Mrs. AMERICUS, of the Cen- 


but not for publication) 


tral Turkey College, Aintab, arrived in Boston 
Nov. 26. 

SMITH, Rev. JAs. of Ahmednagar, India, arrived 
in Boston Dec. 28. 


ARRIVALS ABROAD 


Bus, Miss CAROLINE E., and POOLE, Miss MARIA 
B., in Harpoot, Turkey, Nov. 14. 

EMRICH, Rev. and Mrs. R. 8S. M., DEwey, Mrs. 
Seraphina S.,and Dewey, Miss DianTHA L., in 
Mardin, Turkey, Nov. 14. 

MALTBIE, Miss EsTHER T., in Samokov, Bul- 
garia, Nov. 3. : ; 

Scott, Dr. and Mrs. THomAs B., HOWLAND, Miss 
SUSAN B., and Frrrts, Mr. and Mrs. L. B., in 
Jafina, Ceylon, Oct. 31. Mr. Fritts goes out for 
term service in Jafina College. 

WALKER, Mrs. AMANDA, in Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 14. 


TRANSFERRED 


CLARK, Miss HATTIE, Nov. 28, from the Zulu Mis- 
sion to the East Central African Mission. 


RESIGNATIONS 


JAMISON, Rev. and Mrs. L. H., of the Mexican 
Mission, Dec. 26. 

KILBON, Rey. C. W., of the Zulu Mission, Africa, 
Dee. 19. 

LORD, Miss AGNES M., of the Eastern Turkey 
Mission, Dec. 26, to take effect next summer. 


MARRIAGES 


MAXWELL—SULLIVAN—In Minneapolis, Minn., at 
Lyndale Cong. Ch., Jan. 3, Rey. Charles H. Max- 
well and Miss Katherine Marie Sullivan, under 
appointment to the Zulu Mission, Africa. 


Holiday Gifts to Ministers 


Buiss, J. HENRY, Webster, N. H., fur overcoat 
and sum of money. 

GILMOUR, GEO., Rutland, Vt., gold watch from 
his Bible class. 

HEYHOE, ALBERT G., N. Pomfret, Vt., $30. 

LATHROP, WM. G., Shelton, Ct., polished oak din- 
ing table and set of leather-seated chairs, includ- 
ing one for his study. 

McKENzIzk, ALEX. L , Wallingford, Vt., gold watch 
from Bible class and Sunday school officers, 

VAN KEUREN, MAILLER O., Little Valley, N. Y., 
gold watch. 


Churches Organized 


LAKEWOOD, O., FIRST CH., org. 8 Dec., rec. 21 
Dec., 27 members. 


Local Revival Interest 


Boston, MAss., Jamaica Plain.—Five evangelical 
churches—two Methodist, two Baptist and Boyl- 
ston Congregational—unite in evangelistic serv- 
ices for five weeks, one in each church, every 
night but Saturday; also hold union watch meet- 
ing with Boylston Ch. 

LUNENBURG, VT., Rev. W. L. Jennings. Success- 
ful revival services closed, in which Congrega- 
tionalists united with Methodists. Evangelist 
assisting the pastors, Mrs. J. E. Read of Worces- 
ter. 

PLAIN, O., Rev. W.O. Town. Evangelist A. E. Prior 
has closed two weeks’ meetings, winning back 
several alienated families and about 20 confess- 
ing Christ. 

Union meetings are reported at Hast Longmeadow, 
Mass., and Avoca, To., to be followed at the latter 
point by two weeks’ special services. At Orient, 
To., Rev. W. A. McCorkle has been assisted by 
Rev. Mr. Kirkwood in conducting protracted meet- 
ings. At Bennington, N. H., Rev. Samuel Rose of 
Merrimack aided Rev. W. T. Bartley for a week; 
at Dunbarton, N. H., Rev. G. H. Dunlap of Con- 
cord helped the pastor, and State Evangelist 
Packard is holding meetings at Rosefield and 
Trenton, Neb. 


Annivetsaries 
' 


GOSHEN, OrT., Rev. Calvin Keyser, 125th. Celebra- 
tion Dec. 28, opened with prayer by widow of the 
late Rev. H. L. Hastings of Boston; historical ad- 
dress by Deacon E. CO. Packard, an ex-representa- 
tive; address on Religious Thought Then and 
Now, by Dr. H. G. Smith, formerly of Lane Sem., 
and one by the pastor on The Future of the Church. 


Calls Grennteatt 

ovate : é ganizations 
Otdinations Church and Ministerial Record Dedications 
Installations Anniversaries 
Resignations (Brief items suitable for these columns are solicited from pastors, Spiritual Activity 
Dismissions church clerks and others. Names should be signed, Material Gain 


Ways of Worktng 


New HAVEN, C?., Howard Ave, Dr. W. J. Mutch. 
Fortieth of organization, Dec. 27-31. 


Dedications 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, Io., Rev. 0. O. Smith. House of 
worship dedicated with a week of services be- 
ginning Dee. 10, with-sermon by Secretary Doug- 
lass. At this session $1,500 were raised for audi- 
toriumand piano. Lectures on Congregationalism 
by the pastor and on The Trial of Jesus by Rev. 
H. M. Boorman came on later evenings. 

Dawson, MINN., Rey. R. 8. Cross. Handsome 
house of worship, practically free of debt, with 
sermon by Dr. R. P. Herrick, who organized it 
nineteen years ago while pastor at Montevideo; 
and addresses by Hon. Lyndon A. Smith and 
Supt. S. V. S. Fisher. Toward new organ and 
pews $306 were contributed. 

JERICHO CENTER, VT., Rev. J. W. Goffin. New 
$2,500 parsonage dedicated, free of debt, with 
religious sefvice the afternoon of Jan. 1, near-by 
pastors participating. Housewarming and social 
in the evening. 

MILFORD, Io., Rev. J. H. Olmstead. Remodeled 
building rededicated Dec. 19, with sermon by 
Dr. T. O. Douglass and address by Dr. H. W. 
Tuttle, state Sunday school superintendent. The 
cost of improvements, $1,210, was raised before 
dedication. They include new steel furnace, 
choir loft with leaded art glass windows, painting 
and frescoing, new archway between auditorium 
and lecture-room hung with velour portiéres, the 
gift of Mr. J, E. Knudson in memory of his wife, 
and velvet carpet, gift of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
This was Dr. Douglass’s third dedication service 
in Milford. 

NEw LONDON, CT., Second, Dr. J. W. Bixler, ded- 
icated, Dec. 17, one of the largest organs in the 
state, the gift of Mrs. J. N. Harris. Thirty-four 
stops re-enforced by all modern devices for easy 
and rapid handling; electro-pneumatic system 
used throughout; built by Electrolian Organ Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. Cost, about $15,000. 

WEST NEWBURY, VT., Rev. E. C. Torrey. House 
of worship rededicated Dec. 18, with sermon by 
Dr. C. H. Merrill. 


Waymarks 


CIENFUEGOS, CUBA, Rev. Alfred De Barritt. 
Twenty members admitted in past year; 200 
new books added to Sunday school library ; young 
people, with pastor, made 20 visits to prison and 
hospital and gave 4,000 tracts, Bibles or other 
books in Spanish to prisoners and patients; porta- 
ble organ obtained for this work. All but three 
members pald amounts pledged for church and in- 
creased their subscriptions. Two hundred pupils 
in local day and evening classes; 70 in northern 
schools and colleges. Grant for school sorely 
needed. 

HARLAN, Io., Rev. F. G. Beardsley. Debt of $150 
provided for, note to be burned by pastor first 
Sunday in January. 

NEw YORK, N. Y., Manhattan, Dr. H. A. Stimson. 
Io nine years since organization 491 members re- 
ceived; beautiful edifice dedicated free of debt; 
$21,000 given in benevolence. 

PULASKI, N. Y.—In the seven years since the com- 
ing of Rev. J. B. Felt, 72 members received, 62 
on confession. At December communion 22 ad- 
mitted on confession—oldest 72, youngest 12. 
Accessions in past year largest in a single year 
since 1840. 

STERLING, ILu.—In twelve years since the coming 
of Dr. Theodore Crowl, 440 members added, 
church roll revised, $49,000 stone house of wor- 
ship erected and paid for. Features: midweek 
prayer meeting with average attendance of 150- 
200; large Bible class for men, taught by Prin. 
E. T. Austin of high school. Pastor for several 
years president of High School Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Casualties 


WINTERPORT, MB,, Rey. J. F. Schneider. Church 
on the Hill caught fire on Christmas Sunday, but 
flames were promptly extinguished and $100, 
with volunteer service, will soon repair the 
damage. Meanwhile services will be held in the 
chapel. 
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Take Warning 


The movement in favor of Sunday open- 
ing of theaters is gradually spreading 
Eastward, and is a matter to be watched 
closely and headed off. In most of the 
large cities in the West the playhouses 
are open Sunday night, and that night 
is the best of the week from the mana- 
gerial standpoint. The biggest crowds 
attend the shows then, and more money 
is made sometimes than on two nights in 
midweek. Sunday theatricals are, for- 
tunately, still a remote possibility in New 
England, but New York and some of the 
Eastern cities now practically have them 
in their so-called ‘‘sacred concerts.” 
These were first started along harmless 
lines, and gave people who had no evening 
during the week to devote to good music 
a chance to hear some which was classic, 
evenif not sacred. These concerts proved 
so popular and were such money makers 
for the managers that lighter phases of 
amusement were gradually introduced, 
until now the ‘‘sacred concert’ is noth- 
ing but a vaudeville show in street clothes, 
and the people flock to them in great num. 
bers. It may be said that they keep the 
people from more harmful forms of 
amusement, but this is not certain, and 
it is certain that they tend to make the 
day noisy and distracting. Then there 
is the actor’s side of the question to be 
considered. These people work hard six 
days in the week, and should be given 
a holiday on the other day as well as 
members of any other profession. The 
summer amusement parks at the big sea- 
shore resorts also have a more or less bad 
influence in tending to offer more varied 
and unnecessary forms of amusement. 
The idea is wrong and bound to develop 
into harmful results unless carefully 
guarded.—Springfield Republican. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 8, 
10.30 A.M. Subject. The Most Recent Constructive 
Position of Cone ren etluaAlets in Polity and Theolog- 
ical Thinking ; speakers, George P. Morris, Rev. Charles 
¥F. Carter, Dr. A. E. Dunning. 

BosTon YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
daily services (except Saturday) during the Week of 
Prayer, 40 Berkeley Street, 11 A. M. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 a. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.mM. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
AXTELL—CHICK—In Des Moines, Io., Dec. 12, Rev. 


Archie G. Axtell of Blair, Neb, and Elizabeth L, 
Chick of Des Moines. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 

money should be sent with the notice. 

BLATCHFORD-Im Chicago, Ill., Dec. 23, Eliphalet 
t Eliphalet 


Huntington, aged 29 yrs., youngest son 0: 
W. and Mary E. Blatchford. 

FREEMAN-—In Bridgeport, Ct., Dec. 11, at the home of 
her son, Rev. John De Peu, Elizabeth Waite Freeman, 
Hsin fee of the late Richard Mather of Binghamton, 
N. Y., and widow of Barnabas Freeman of Yarmouth, 

e. 


STOWELL—In South Deerfield, Mass., Dec. 7, Mrs, 
Juliaette (Hannum) Stowell, widow of Deacon Cyrus 
A. Stowell, aged 99 yrs.,4mos.,9 dys. She had been 
a constant attendant at church and Sunday school un- 
til within a few weeks of her death. 


WRIGHT—In Fairfield, Neb., Nov. 24, Rev. Gavin H. 
Wright, formerly of Worcester, Mass., aged 33 yrs., 
8 mos., 13 dys. 


ORLANDO MASON 


Mr. Orlando Mason, for sixty-two years a Hisetaah 
resident of Winchendon, Mass., and a_highly-valued 
member of the North Congregational Church of that 
place passed to rest at the Carney Hospital, South Bos- 
on, Dec. 9, 1905, having three weeks before undergone 
a@ severe surgical operation. Anative of Sullivan, N.H., 
he was one of a sturdy and long-lived family of ten 
children, four of whom, two brothers and two sisters, 
remain. He fitted for college at Thetford (Vt.) Acad 
wy, and taught school for several winters, but finally 
settling down to a business career, and starting only 


ECZEMA FOR EIGHT YEARS 
Felt as if Burning Up from Itching 
and Pain. Speedily Cured 
by Cuticura. 

“ Cuticura cured me of a terrible eczema from 
which I had suffered agony and pain for eight 
years, being unable to obtain any help from the 
best professional treatment. My scalp and face 
were covered with sores, and I felt as if burning up 
from the itching and pain. Cuticura gave me relief 
the very first day and made a complete’ cure in a 
short time. My head and face are now clear and 
well.” (Signed) Miss Mary M. Fay, 75 West Main 
Street, Westboro, Mass. [Adv. 
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with the capital of his own energy and industry, he 
soon became a successful manufacturer of wooden- 
ware and attained an influential position among the 
business men of the region. He was frequently chosen 
to town office and served as representative to the Gen- 
eral Court in 1870-71. He had for ponte been director 
or trustee in several public institutions, giving himself 
with rare fidelity to such duties. He was president for 
many years of the Winchendon Savings Bank and trus- 
tee of Cushing Academy at Ashburnham. 

Mr. Mason’s associates in the church remember his 
singularly acceptable and efficient support of the prayer 
meeting, his twenty-two devoted years as superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school and his loyal and liberal 
financial aid. Over a score of years ago he was seized 
with an incurable disease and for the past ten years has 
been well-nigh continuously subject to excruciatin: 

ain. But his patience through it all has been such tha) 
Bis attending physician speaks of him as *‘ the most re- 
markable example he has ever seen of the patient en- 
durance of severe suffering.’’ He is survived by his 
wife, who was his unremitting nurse during these years, 
while at the same time she continued her long service 
as preeident of the Worcester County Branch, W. B. M ; 
and by a son, Dwight L., and a rameseeres Mabel M. 

©. C. MERRILL. pastor. 
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A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the happi- 


ness of life. 
It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that cannot. 
properly perform its functions. ‘ 
Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 


Arlington Sausage 


How U. S. Government Inspec- 
tion Guarantees Their Quality 


TATIONED at our factory every working day in the year are U. S. Goyern- 


ment inspectors. 
use is in perfect condition. 


It is their duty to see that every particle of meat we 
This inspection is maintained at a cost of thousands 


of dollars annually, but it safeguards your health and enables us to absolutely 


guarantee the quality of our food products. 


Arlington Sausage are made in the cleanest of factories, from choice, young, 


fresh pork, seasoned with pure, fresh ground spices. 
Never sold loose or in bulk. A delicate and most~ 


ment wrapped packages. 
delicious breakfast dish. 


Sold only in 1 Ib. parch- 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship, express paid, five 1 lb. packages, 


and a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf Lard, for $1.00. 
with your neighbor in ordering a trial lot. 


Join 
lf your dealer does not carry 


Arlington Sausage, send us his name and we will send you one of our dainty 
celluloid purse or desk calendars for 1906, free. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE @ COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


For the Hall 


Roman Chair, mahogany finish, elab- 
orately carved frame, claw feet, up- 
holstered seat covered with Spanish 
leather, fastened with dull brass nails, 


$21.00 


Hall Table, top long and narrow, with 
guarded back, front legs artistically 
carved, shelf at bese, weathered oak, 


$30.00 


Not more than one person in ten who calls 
at your residence enters further than the hall. 
A visitor’s first impressions are gained there, 
which is an argument for good Hall Furniture. 

This Settle is of solid mahogany with broad 
arms and a capacious chest for robes, over- 
shoes, etc. 

The price is 


$34 


The Mirror matches the Settle in style and 
size and the four quadruple brass hooks provide 
accommodations for eight hats and the same 
number of coats. . 


The price is $21. pany al 
Weathered Oak Hall Settle, 
ends and back entirely covered -with 
hand carving, in scroll designs,’ 
$33.00 
Hall Table, golden oak, carved ends, 
drawer and 2 shelves........... - $12.50 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street—Through to Temple Place. 


RELIABLE LINENS 


THE JANUARY SALE 


In our NEW LINEN ROOM on the 3d Floor will surpass all offerings of previous 


years.) THE REASON WHY is plain. 


Here we are in a new location, with 


many times over the old capacity in counter room, fixtures and floor space. We 
had to have more room for your comfort in shopping, and to provide for the rapid 
To signalize the First Annual Sale in the New Loca- 
tion we shall make the day memorable for the housekeeper by offering remarkable 
values. It will be the event of the year to stock up the Linen Closet to advantage 
for Both Economy and Quality. Every item should be of interest. 

ALL GOODS ADVERTISED AS LINEN are absolutely ALL LINEN and 
will bear out in service our claim of RELIABLE LINENS that have made so 
many customers satisfied with this branch of our business, now grown to a regular 
Linen Store by itself; reached by Special Safety Elevators from the street floor. 


growth of the department. 


BLEACHED SATIN DAMASK, 68 inches 
wide, very heavy, an odd‘lot of 35 pieces, 
regular 75c value. For this sale, per 
NRMP Se alc eared aelaicte cis wsitiecedasvewe son’ 59c 


BLEACHED SATIN DAMASK, 72 inches 
wide, fine quality, very heavy goods, beau- 
tiful designs, would be a good value at 1.00. 
DAEIPLICC IDOL VAL . oc. reece cee v sce 75c 


BLEACHED DOUBLE SATIN DAMASK, 
--also splendid quality Single Damask, sev- 
eral lots imported especially for this sale, 
large number of designs, well worth 1.25. 
Sale price, per yard........6.........006 1.00 
(No Napkins to match, hence low price.) 


BLEACHED SATIN DAMASK, beautiful 


new designs in the assortment at...... 1.00 
20-inch Napkins to match............... 2.25 
24-inch Napkins to match.............. 3.25 


Also a large assortment of Superfine Double 
Satin Damasks at 1.25, 1.50, 2.00 and 2 50 
per yard. 20, 24 and 26-inch Napkins to 
match. 


SILVER BLEACHED SATIN DAMASK, 
72 inches wide, very heavy, the kind that 
never fails to give entire satisfaction, worth 
1.00. Sale price, per yard................ 75¢c 


SILVER BLEACHED DOUBLE SATIN 
DAMASK, 72 inches wide, suitable for 
breakfast cloths, per yard...{,0O and |.25 


VERY HEAVY ALL LINEN NAPKINS, 
18 inches square, worth 1.25 per dozen. 
PREMIO Oc craye eicicla(tie viebjce ete nntisia/cesiannes {.00 


SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, beautiful de- 
signs, 19 and 20 inches, have always retailed 
for 1.50. Sale price, per dozen......... 1.25 


SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, 20 and 22 
inches square, fine quality and heavy weight, 
Special price for this sale, per dozen.... 1.50 


DOUBLE SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, 21 
inches square, a manufacturers’ discontin- 
ued patterns, worth 3.00 per dozen. Special 
price for’ this Sale... ...... 6.0% 8s. celle 9.25 


DOUBLE SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, 20 
inches square, discontinued patterns, extra 
fine quality, also ‘‘Our Special”? Satin Dam- 
ask Napkins, 224 inches square, made by 
John L. Brown & Sons, and can be purchased 
only from us in Boston, our special leader, 
worth 3.50 per dozen. Sale price, only 2.75 


SATIN DAMASK DINNER NAPKINS, 24 
inches square, usually retailed here, there 
and everywhere at 2.75 per dozen. For 
GEFES AIO: at civistatpowreten ster kisielwrrarcistos meeans 2.00 


SATIN DAMASK DINNER NAPKINS, 26 
inches, fine quality, beautiful patterns, usual 
price per dozen 450. One dollar clipped off 
for this sale, per dozen..............00++ 3.50 


SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, made by John 
L. Brown & Sons, 27 inches square, usually 
retailed for 7.00 per dozen. A small quan- 
tity selected for this sale at, per dozen, 5.00 


HEMMED HUCK TOWELS,’pure linen, red 
and blue borders, some all white. Sale 
PETES; CAD vecciconnicsersisnoceesienns nels jets 1O0c 


HEMMED HUCK AND DAMASK TOW- 
ELS, good quality, all linen, imported for 
this sale, values not easy to duplicate. This 
BELO ria cletere hoi cisisin alstaferels niu) nists aie oihielsl aati ste 12%c 


HEMSTITCHED HUCK AND DAMASK 
TOWELS, SCALLOPED HUCK TOWELS, 
KNOTTED FRINGE DAMASK TOWELS, 
and extra large size very heavy Turkish 
Towels, imported for this event. Largest 
assortment and best values in Boston, 


HEMSTITCHED HUCK TOWELS, also one 
lot with double hemstitch, extra large size 
and very heavy, worth 50c each. Sale 


Fine quality HEMSTITCHED HUCK AND 
KNOTTED FRINGE DAMASK TOWELS, 
an odd lot of 87 dozen in al), worth 75c 
each. For this sale, each................ 50c 

Not more than one dozen to a customer 


ALL LINEN CRASH, red border, worth 10c. 
Salehpriceonly ssc tints oe. dhis' eee enles elle Sc 


ALL LINEN. CRASH, all white and red bor- 
der, worth 12ic. Sale price.............. 1Oc 


ALL LINEN CRASH, fine and heavy makes, 
including Barnsley Crashes, etc., value 15c. 
SEE) 2 y ee WBS Gaeadapdoocobsusecnee Gdacond {12%e 


RUSSIA CRASH, 2 bales of the old-fashioned 
kind, 16 inches wide. For this sale, per 
SF REOT dee cates aeln dana Bates ars eee eee e anes 15c 


ALL LINEN GLASS LINEN, 17 inches 
wide, regular 123¢ quality. Sale price...{Oc 


ALL LINEN GLASS LINEN, 18 and 20 
inches wide, always retailed at 15c. Sale 
fi) ¥ G0) Gros Sao Mbnas Gat cupueonenecoceHeeous (2c 


FULL BLEACHED HEMSTITCHED SATIN 
DAMASK TRAY CLOTH, large size, all 
pure linen, 200 dozen in the lot, worth 20c. 
SR LOMO miaias «dai enie weeny asl na iacasine 1{2%c 


HEMSTITCHED SATIN DAMASK TRAYS 
AND FRINGED DAMASK STANDS, with 
Mexican work centers, will be offered at, 
ORCIER ciicts terete tonsil lesciels casters eid pisssizle scscafe 19c 


RUBDRY TOWELS, subject to slight im- 
perfections, but not enough to interfere with 
the wearing qualities, one big lot for Mon- 
day and until sold at prices as follows: 


~ 89e quality has been reduced to.......... 25c 
50c quality has been reduced to.......... 33c 
75c quality has been reduced to.......... 39c 
1.00 quality has been reduced to.......... 49c 


The latest addition to the “ Rubdry family” 
is a towel to retail at 124¢c. We have secured 
all in stock—100 dozen—and consider our- 
selves fortunate in being able to present 
them in our January sale. Choice....{2%2c 
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Merry Making Justified 


Rey. C. Silvester Horne, who is doing such 
fine work for the masses at Whitefield’s Tab- 
ernacle, London, responds thus in the Chris- 
tian World to those whe think he gives the 
young people too good a time: 


O, these dour, grim Puritans, what kill- 
joys they were according to the current 
notions! Yet when we do have such 
vignettes as these etched for us by a 
master-hand, how these same current 
notions begin to crumble! Here is 
Ready-to-halt pursuing his legitimate 
recreation under overwhelming difficul- 
ties, and ‘footing it well’’ with a crutch 
in one hand, and Despondency’s daugh- 
ter on the other arm, and Saint John of 
Bedford, Puritan of the Puritans, de- 
clares that ‘the girl was to be com- 
mended’’ because ‘‘she answered the 
music handsomely.”’ 

Let not the noble army of critics bear 
down on me for advocating dancing, or 
spread the rumor far and wide that we 
spend our leisure at Whitefield’s trying 
to imitate Mr. Ready-to-halt and Miss 
Much-afraid. We have found other ve- 
hicles for our high spirits. But we still 
think that when our dour elder brothers 
of the pre-Puritan tradition draw near 
to our Puritan home, they hear ‘‘music 
and dancing.’”’ According to the parable 
of Jesus, the glorious assurance of a Fa- 
ther’s love produces that state of exalta- 
tion in which ‘‘it is meet to make merry 
and be glad.’’ Churches, therefore, should 
be the happiest and humanest of places; 
and so far from there being anything in 
the true Puritan tradition to destroy this 
ideal there is everything to encourage it. 
Do not let any who may be in doubt as 
to whether amusements in connection 
with our churches are legitimate give way 
to these misgivings. There is plenty of 
sound argument to support them in his- 
tory and.tradition. We are only making 
new applications of old principles. The 
twentieth-century Puritan can join hands 
with him of the seventeenth. Cromwell, 
Milton, Hutchinson and Bunyan are for- 
midable authorities. In this case, at all 
events, there is little danger of the past 
being called in to diminish the happiness 
of the future. 


Unity Essential in the Field 


Listen to the words of the American Bible 
Society’s representative in Mexico: 


Of one thing I am convinced after watch- 
ing for more than twenty-five years the 
progress of evangelical work in Mexico, 
and that is that better work could have 
been done, and Protestant Christianity 
would have been more widely known, 
could all denominational names have been 
abandoned and all Christian work have 
been done under the one name of ‘‘evan- 
gelical.”’ 

While the missionaries of the different 
denominations work together in harmony 
and are inspired with the desire to uplift 
the masses in Mexico, the people them- 
selves, just turning to the light, find it 
hard to understand the differences to 
which we have been accustomed all our 
lives. Could the word ‘“‘evangelical”’’ 
have been written over the church doors, 
on the tracts and periodicals, and used as 
the name to. distinguish Protestants from 
Roman Catholics, the latter would have 
had one weapon less to use against us. 


READ PRUDENTIAL advertisement and send in 
coupon. 


Give effective relief in bron- 
chial and lung troubles. 
Contain nothing injurious. 


) TIFFANY (@) STUDIOS 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 
Studios. 

Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


- —— ree yy 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 


Gortanin Gheerful Quottens Fo 
Every ining ae A Place for the Da 


ae of Ha Happenings and th 
| Nos | of: me Engagements 4 a 


Full of inspiration, cheer and hope for every week, with blanks for 
recording engagements and also the Happy Happenings of each day. 


QA Bear's Search for Foy 


The search for happy happenings every eh of 
a year brings to light many unexpected soi 
sources of happiness, ae some of the ee 
are most overlooked, and some of the greatest lic HN 
below life’s surface. We look first for happiness in + 
our recreations, but find it more often in our wor LE 
We look for it in what we receive, but find more of 
it in what we give. We look for it in good fortune 
and success, but sometimes find its deeper and pier 
springs beneath our disappointments and los: 
We look for it in things of sense, but find it in Bi 
realm of the soul. 

Our constant search for it discloses the predomi- 
nance of joy over sorrow in the world, This is 
partly something to be seen by one who is looking 
for it, and partly something to be brought about by 
one who believes in it and desires it. 

The daily record of happiness has helped to 
create in us a happy temper, a spirit of joy; for 
happiness as it deepens into joy is found to be a 
thing not of happenings but of rece Joy 
comes not with observation ; it is not to be found 
here or there, for it is within, But teak first 
within, the kingdom of joy is yet to come without. 
If it is within us as character it is_no incoming 
possession, but an outgoing energy. If it is now 
in some fuller measure withip us we shall seek dur- 
ing the coming year to extend its rule within and 
over other human lives. 

Frank ©. Porter. , 


Thioc Calender will be recissued for 1907 auring the fell of 2: 


Actual size of calendar pages 7x 10 inches, printed in two colors on cardboard, 
Usual Price, 60 cents net. Balanee of the second large edition received a few 
days before Christmas and offered to close out for 


50 Cents Postpaid 
Only a few hundred left. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon :St., Boston 


ew York City 391 and 557 Fifth Avenue 
rovidence RI 285 Westminster St 
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Fitchburg Loses Mr, Dunnels 


An ecclesiastical council composed of forty per- 
sons convened at Fitchburg, Dec. 28, to advise 
concerning the resignation of Rev. A. F. Dunnels 
from the pastorate of the Calvinistic Congregational 
Church. After careful hearing of evidence on both 
sides, the council advised the dissolution of the 
pastorate, at the same time feeling that a success- 
ful work had been brought to an untimely end 
by the opposition of a very few. A large propor- 
tion of the church and congregation showed their 
appreciation of and love for their pastor by present- 
ing him with a purse containing over $1,000, and 
Mrs. Dunnels with valuable articles of jewelry. 
The conference with which he was connected feels 
severely the loss of a wise brother, a faithful coun- 
selor and a warm friend. 

_ Among the fruits of Mr. Dunnel’s work in Calvin- 
istie Church are these: 

Removal of a debt of $23,000; increased benevo- 
lences; a yearly average of about twenty additions 
to church membership; early evenings with about 
forty boys when tea was followed by talk on some 
theme of interest to boys, answers to their ques- 
tions and dismissal in time for school studies at 
home; men’s class in church history in connection 
with Sunday school. This held monthly gatherings 
with the pastor for general discussion and mutual 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Dunnels is president of the Fitchburg Min. 
isterial Association and of the Massachusetts Min- 
isters’ Union. 


A Notable Dedication 


The longest pastorate in the state of Minnesota is 
that at Freeborn, Minn., a village off the railroad, 
where Rey. Wilbur Fisk has been pastor, with brief 
interruption, since 1875. During this time the 
sweet Christian spirit of this pastor has pervaded 
the community and left its mark upon the young 
people of two generations. The house of wership 

_ inhabited all these years showed such unmistakable 
signs of serious decay this spring that the people 
determined to build a new, commodious house of 
worship. The constituency is largely from neigh- 
boring farms and the sums available were not large, 
but the church has now a $4,500 property, includ- 
ing this tasteful building and an entire block of 
land. The recent dedication, was in a way the 


crowning item of this notable ministry. The ser- 
mon was by Rey. R. P. Herrick, and the dedicatory 
prayer by Rev. 8. V. S. Fisher of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The evening was devoted to a 
missionary outlook. Pastor and people are to be 
congratulated on this notable event in the history 
of southern Minnesota. pea: & 


An Important Step in Nebraska 


The Nebraska Home Missionary Society held 
Dee. 21, a special meeting in First Chureh, Lincoln. 
it was called to hear reports of progress in home 
missionary work, to act on the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen nominating a home missionary 
superintendent, and to consider the question of self- 
support. 

Dr. T. O. Douglass, secretary of the Iowa H. 
M. S., gave an address telling how Iowa came to 
self-support. Supt. Harmon Bross, D. D., Rev. J. 
Andress, Rey. Edwin Booth, Hon. ©. B. Anderson, 
Dr. H. C. Herring and others urged self-support in 
Nebraska. Dr. J. W. Cowan explained the pro- 
posed reorganization of the National Home Mission- 
ary Society, and Rev. P. A. Sharpe and Rev. J. W. 
Turner urged the holding of Jubilee meetings in the 
interest of independence in missionary work. The 
prevailing sentiment was in favor of Nebraska sup 
porting its own missionaries, and conducting its 
own affairs after May 1, if possible, and to this end 
vigorous efforts will be made to bring the churches 
to assume all missionary work within the state, and 
thus relieve the National Society of a part of its 
burdens. 

Rev. S. I. Hanford of Weeping Water was chosen 
to succeed Superintendent Bross, when he lays 
down the work next May. 

The evening was given to the Lincoln Congrega- 
tional Club. Over a hundred members and guests 
sat down tothe banquet and Dr. J. E. Tuttle gave 
the Forefather’s Day address on The Pilgrim Spirit 
in World-Redemption, M. A. B. 


Among the Seminaries 
ATTENDANCE AT BANGOR 
Graduate students, 2; Undergraduates: Seniors, 
8; Middlers, 12; Juniors, 16; Special student, 1; 


total, 39. Successive attendance the last four 
years: 23, 26, 31, 39. 


DELIVERY SYSTEM 


Philadelphia Pa 1633 Chestnut Street 
Newport RI 155 Thames St 


LACE CURTAINS 
RUGS 
FEATHERS 


SILKS 
WOOLENS 


2206 Washington St 
{Roxbury 
70 Market Street 
Lynn 


GLOVES 


COTTONS 
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Winter Suits, 
and Cloaks 


MADE TO ORDER 
Not Ready-Made 


$6 to $25 


We Guaraatee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money 


Our Style Book, sent | 


free, explains how we 


can fit you by mail, and | 
illustra- / 


contains 150 


tions of the latest Winter | 


styles. 

We send with it sam- 
ples selected from our 
stock of over 400 of the 
new Winter materials. 
VISITING COSTUMES, 

$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 

$7.50 to $25 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 

$3.50 to $12 
RAIN COATS, 

$9.75 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS, 

$5.75 to $25 


We Send FREE to any part of the United 


States our Winter Style 
Book, showing the latest New York Fashions, and 
containing simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a large assortment of Sam- 


ples of the 


Newest Materials. 


Send us your name and address and simply say, 
“Send me your Style Book and Samples,”’ 
and be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for a suit, skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the 


colors you desire. 


Bei tlsioste today}; you will receive them by return 
ail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. V2 yrs. 


rooms and chapel. 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS”’ 


To Cleanse or Dye and Refinish 


BLANKETS 


CARPETS 


SATINS 


1274 Massachusetts Ave 
Cambridge 
1 Galen Street Watertown 
(convenient for Newton patrons) 


Worcester Mass 3 Pleasant St 


LEWANDOS «.. 


Baltimore Md 214 West Fayette Street 
Hartford Ct 50 Asylum St 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


FP UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, 
Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


REAL LACES 
CLOTHING of All Kinds for Men Women and Children 


MIXTURES 
17 TEMPLE PL—— BOSTON —— 284 BOYLSTON ST 


Americas Greatest orf 
nsers Dyers Launderers 


dressing 


\ 
\@ 


ail 


DRAPERIES 


SF 
' 


: ~— SSE ee 


TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Washington DC 1337 G Street NW 


New Haven Ct 123 Church St 
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Current Evangelism 


The Campaign the Country Over 


Judged by the evangelistic documents which 
reach us there is a widespread and carefully 
planned campaign covering a large part of the 
country. The Pastors’ Association of Spring- 
field, O., has issued a call to all local Chris- 
tians to unite in a movement for city evangel- 
ization. The territory is divided into six dis- 
tricts and simultaneous meetings are planned 
for all the churches beginning Jan. 14 and to 
last a month. In preparation therefor, home 
prayer meetings are being held in each congre- 
gation every afternoon or evening for two 
weeks, 

The Massachusetts Christian ‘Endeavor 
Union, Dr. W. T. McElveen, chairman, has 
sent circulars to the secretaries of all Endeavor 
Societies in the state and to the pastors of the 
corresponding churches asking their sympa- 
thetic co-operation in a fourfold campaign em- 
bracing Bible study, mission classes, junior 
work and personal evangelism, suggesting 
Jan. 28—Feb. 4as an Ingathering Week when 
the fruits of this work may be harvested. 

The Forward Movement committee ap- 
pointed by the Maine Conference, Rev. E. L. 
Marsh, chairman, reports a favorable response 
to its circular sent out to all the churches. 

It suggested, among other things, that the 
church loaning a pastor hold a special meeting 
of prayer for his success just before he leaves 
home, thus emphasizing the fellowship of the 
churches. This committee seeks the co-oper- 
ation of the Bangor and Bowdoin professors 
in this movement. The circulars issued in 
other states are similar in tenor. 

Perhaps the broadest movement planned is 
that of the Evangelistic Committee of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the Middle West, and 
we have seen no suggestions more definite or 
practical than those in the circular sent out by 
its sub-committee—of which Rey. C. A. Vin- 
cent is chairman and Rey. Henry Stauffer is 
secretary—a large part of which follows. This 
circular is designed to be read in the churches 
Jan. 7: 


1. It is the conviction of the committee that 
we as a denomination should focus our thought 
and strength on the work of soul winning and 
spiritual upbuilding, and that primarily this is 
a matter for the local church withoutaid. The 
committee is ready to assist in any way possi- 
ble, but it urges that every state organize for 
stimulating and guiding such work within its 
own bounds. The Spirit is leading in this 
direction. 

2. That every church make itself a center of 
evangelism for its community. The pastor 
must lead—uniless this spirit fills him, the out- 
look is unpromising—but the people must fol- 
low. When the pastor and people have this 
passion, the machinery of the church becomes 
effective. The Sunday and mid-week services, 
the Bible school, the Endeavor Societies, the 
Aid Society and the catechetical classes, all 
have new power. Special revival services are 
necessary, but the great need today is, that 
every church shall do this work in its regular 
ministries. With wise care special evangelists 
may be employed, not to do the churches’ 
work, but simply to supplement it. 

8. To bring this spirit into a church and to 
make it effective in soul-winning and to pre- 
pare it for special revival work, certain means 
are effective. The law of cause and effect 
rules here. The following are suggestions of 
methods: 

Pungent, searching, encouraging Scriptural 
preaching is essential. Direct the people at 
the prayer meeting to think and pray toward 
this end; start cottage prayer meetings over 
your field; urge each one to make out a prayer 
list; meet with the officers and teachers of the 
Bible School and lead them to pray and work 
for the children; have a decision day in the 
school; train those whom you can interest to 
do personal work; talk about it as you meet 
the members of the church; gather your men 
together and get them interested in it; pray 
for it as you go from house to house in pastoral 
visitation; and do not fail to keep this in mind 


during the whole year. Even your work of 
instruction and training will be more effective, 
and you will find a new joy and power coming 
in the church. 

4, Special forms of evangelistic work have 
proved effective. For example: 

There are outlying districts in the country 
where meetings can be held; take your young 
people or men and carry on a campaign with 
the schoolhouse as the center. In a city hire 
a vacant store or a hall for a week or two and 
lead your people to work for the community. 

Special evangelistic services in the church 
are effective and are a part of the work of the 
Church of Christ. The preparation for such 
a campaign should be thorough and spiritual. 
Two things on the part of the members are 
essential to make such meetings effective— 
prayer and personal work with the uncon- 
verted. A pastor can either be his own evan- 
gelist for special services, or secure the help 
of a neighboring pastor, or call in an evan- 
gelist. Whatever is done, beware of anything 
unworthy of the gospel. This committee hopes 
in due time to be able to recommend to the 
churches, when consulted, wise and effective 
evangelists and evangelistic pastors. God by 
his truth and by the Holy Spirit will more 
than meet the requests, expectations and efforts 
of his people. 

Sincerely, on behalf of the committee, 
CLARENCE A, VINCENT. 


Among the Disciples of Christ 


BY REV. S. T. WILLIS, NEW YORK 


Though the Disciples of Christ have been 
distinctly evangelistic in temper and effort 
from the beginning, they are planning and 
working for greater things in the line of soul- 
winning. Two years ago they organized a 
National Board of Evangelism and appointed 
Rev. W. J. Wright of Cincinnati as national 
superintendent. The chairman of the board 
is Dr. H. O. Breeden of Des Moines, under 
whose directorship these things, among others, 
have been planned: 

(1) The formation of a bureau of evangelism 
to gather data, suggest evangelists to churches 
wanting revivals, put preachers into needy 
fields and thus by information and suggestion 
serve as a sort of connecting link between the 
fields and laborers. 

(2) The holding of summer schools of evan- 
gelism or institutes in which methods are 
studied and themes bearing upon many phases 
of the work are discussed by wise and ex- 
perienced men. Such a school was held last 
summer at Lake Chautauqua with excellent 
results. Plans are now being formed relative 
to the holding of six summer schools in the 
coming season. 

(3) The holding of evangelistic institutes in 
the colleges and seminaries of the Disciples, 
whereby young men may be taught the best 
and most effective evangelistic methods and 
may be brought into personal touch with the 
most effective evangelists in the field. 

(4) The quickening of the work by holding 
simultaneous evangelistic services in all the 
churches in a given city or section of the 
country for a specified time. Cincinnati has 
just passed through such a campaign in which 
about three hundred were added to the saved. 
Pittsburg and the region round about has just 
closed a wonderful series of meetings in which 
about thirty: five or forty churches participated 
and which will result in nearly two thousand 
additions to the churches. This campaign 
resulted in larger accessions in thirty days 
than the Disciples gained in Pittsburg in the 
fifty years of their history! Beside daily sery- 
ices in all the churches a great noonday mass 
meeting for business men was held each day 
in a large auditorium in the down-town dis- 
trict; and on each Lord’s Day at three o’clock 
a great union communion service was con- 
ducted in the central part of the city, to the 
spiritual profit of thousands. Other simulta- 
neous campaigns now: being planned are for 
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Kansas City, Cleveland, Louisville, Muncie 
Indianapolis, and other cities, while fifty 
churches in Tennessee will join hands in such 
a work and all the Mississippi churches will 
move in solid phalanx against the powers of 
darkness. 

By united effort it is much easier to arouse: 
the city and awaken popular interest. The 
daily press will give attention where great. 
numbers are engaged in the work. The out- 
look for the cause of evangelism grows- 
brighter as the work proceeds. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEG. 2% 


Mrs. Emily L. McLaughlin, the leader, sug- 
gested as a red-letter text for the new year, 
“This is the victory that overcometh, even 
your faith.’ Attention was directed to the 
missionaries in Sivas, Turkey, and their work. 
Special mention was made of several mission- 
aries who, on account of age or infirmity, have: 
been obliged to leave the field. It is the uni- 
versal testimony of such that the sacrifice of 
leaving home and friends in the first place, to- 
enter the field, is small compared with the: 
sacrifice of leaving the work while life lasts. 
Miss Mary C. Fowle, daughter and grand- 
daughter of Cesarea missionaries, reported 
the work from that station, keeping in touch. 
with it through constant correspondence.. 
Miss Calder read an interesting letter from. 
Miss Alice S. Browne, addressed to her col- 
lege friends, and giving a vivacious account. 
of her arrival and welcome in Tung-chou.. 
Evidently the Chinese have already come to 
be a very interesting people to her, and she 
has no question that China is the place which: 
calls for her best effort. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


HOW MUCH HE LOSES 
(The Interior) 


An officer in one of our Chicago congrega- 
tions said the other day to his pastor: “‘If the 
cause is worthy, put down for me what I 
ought to give, but do not ask me for five 
minutes of my time. I never have time to 
look into cases of suffering.” Poor fellow! 
He is liberal, generous, over-abundant, but 
his gifts lack just that human element which. 
is, or ought to be, their charm. 


A STEADY JOB 
(The Universalist Leader) 


Defend your creed when necessary—apply 
it all the time. 


Mr. Wanamaker’s Bequest 


The will of William H. Wanamaker of Philadel- 
phia, who recently died, contains these bequests 
to benevolent Societies: 


Central Congregational Church, Philadelphia. . i ae lod 
Congregational Home Missionary Society........ 


Congregational Church Building Society B00 
American Board: «..icc) secs -ncsscanmenlee 2,500» 
American Missionary Association.. 2,500 
American Sunday Schoo! Union. 2,500” 


Ministerial Relief. is. .sas0scsedoucgeedasd sees eeienneme OO: 
Under the provision of a law of the State of Penn- 
sylvania these bequests are invalid, as the will was- 
made less than thirty days before the death of the 
testator. It is understood, however, that the legal: 
heirs will carry out the intentions of Mr. Wana- 
maker as expressed in his will. J. E 


* 


An appeal of a judicial case from the Synod 
of Texas is to bring the whole subject of the 
historical criticism of the Bible, including the- 
questions of miracles of the Old Testament. 
and the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
before the next Southern Presbyterian Gen-- 
eral Assembly. What an amount of study 
must have to be done this winter by the dele- 
gates to that body in order that they may- 
judge righteous judgment! _ 
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COFFEE WAR 


The Coffee Importers and 
Roasters Are Attacking 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE 
All Along the Line 


** THERE’S A REASON.” 


Many people have found out the truth about 
old-fashioned coffee. 


They have overcome disease caused by it. 
The plan was easy and sure. 
Quit Coffee and use Postum. 


Proof with one’s self is stronger than any 
theory. 


The Postum army grows by hundreds of 
thousands yearly. 


The old-fashioned Coffee Magnates are now 
deriding Postum through the papers. 


Because their pocket-books are hurt, they 
would drive the people back to the old coffee 
slavery. 


One coffee prevaricator says: ‘‘It (Postum) 
has lately been exposed and found to contain 
an excess of very ordinary coffee.” 


Another that “it (Postum) is made from a 
small amount of parched peas, beans, wheat, 
dried sweet potatoes, and paste of wheat mid- 
dlings.”’ 


Here’s to you, oh faithful followers of the 
tribe of Ananias. 


$100,000.00 CASH 


will be deposited with any reputable trust 
company (or a less amount if desired) against 
a like amount by any coffee roaster or dealer. 
If the charges prove true we lose, if not we 
take the money as partial liquidation for the 
infamous insult to our business. 


The Postum Pure Food factories are the 
largest in the world, the business having been 
built upon absolutely pure food products, made 
on scientific lines, ‘‘for a reason’’ and the 
plain unvarnished truth told every day and all 
the time. These factories are visited by thou- 
sands of people every month. They are shown 
into every cranny and examine every ingre- 
dient and process. Each visitor sees Postum 
made of different parts of the wheat berry 
treated by different mechanical methods and 
one part blended with a small part of pure 
New Orleans molasses. So he knows Postum 
contains not one thing in the world but Wheat 
and New Orleans molasses. It took more than 
a year of experimenting to perfect the proc- 
esses and learn how to develop the diastase 
and properly treat the other elements in the 
wheat to produce the coffee-like flavor that 
makes suspicious people ‘‘ wonder.’’ But there 
never has been one grain of old-fashioned 
or drug coffee in Postum and never will be. 


_ Another thing, we have on file in our gen- 
eral offices the original of every testimonial 
letter we have ever published. We submit 
that our attitude regarding coffee is now and 
always has been absolutely fair. If one wants 
a stimulant and can digest coffee and it does 
not set up any sort of physical ailment, 
drink it. 
But, if coffee overtaxes and weakens tle 
heart, (and it does with some). 
Or, if it sets up disease of the stomach and 
bowels, (and it does with some). 
Or, if it causes weak eyes, (and it does with 
some). 


Or, if it causes nervous prostration, (and it | on the cause, 


does with many). 


Then good, plain, old-fashioned common 


sense might (without asking permission of 
coffee merchants) suggest to quit putting caf- 
feine (the drug of coffee) into a highly organ- 
ized human body, for health is really wealth 
and the happiest sort of wealth. 


Then if one’s own best interest urges him to 
study into the reason and “‘ There’s a reason,” 


he will unearth great big facts that all of the 
sophistries of the coffee importers and roast- 
ers cannot refute. Take time to read the 
following from the famous Dr. B. F. Under- 
wood in The American Physician: 


oe 


Coffee as a Factor in the Production of 
Gastric and Cardiac Disorders. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, M.D. 


The pathogenetic properties of coffee have 
received but scant attention from medical au- 
thors, although, it is not doubtful, I think, 
that, more than any other single substance, 
coffee is responsible for the great prevalence 
of nervous, gastric, and cardiac diseases at the 
present time, and that the great increase in 
sudden deaths from heart affection in recent 
years may be justly set down to the use or 
abuse of coffee as a beverage. 

Shoemaker in his ‘‘ Materia Medica,” treat- 
ing upon coffee, says: ‘‘ Used in excess it dis- 
orders digestion and causes functional dis- 
turbance of the nervous system, shown by 
headache, vertigo, mental confusion and pal- 
pitation of the heart. It increases secretion, 
blunts sensation, exalts reflex excitability, in- 
creases mental activity, and may produce in- 
somnia and great nervous restlessness,’’ and 
this is as much as any medical author has to 
say upon the subject. 

In my case it may be merely the zeal of the 
recent convert which inspires me, but I feel 
strongly from both my personal and profes- 
sional experience that there is so much more 
that could and should be said about the del- 
eterous effects of coffee and its potency as a 
factor in the production of disease. This has 
been so strongly impressed upon me the past 
winter that I am impelled to make a contribu- 
tion to the subject, by reporting a few cases in 
which coffee was so manifestly causing or con- 
tinuing the disease that it could not be ignored. 


Case lI. Inthe latter part of December, 1903, 
I had under treatment, an old lady, 74 years, 
who was conyalescing from an attack of pneu- 
monia. She had responded favorably to the 
treatment and was doing nicely except for a 
peculiar rise and fall of the temperature and 
an irregular action of the heart. She had been 
troubled more or less with weakness of the 
heart and at this time its action was giving 
me a good deal of concern, its beat being ir- 
regular and feeble, and at times much more 
so than others. A study of conditions and 
causes threw no light on the case until I found 
that the irregularity was more marked on the 
mornings when she had coffee, which she did 
not have every morning. ‘As I could not dis- 
cover any other cause, I advised that she 
should not take the coffee. After some demur 
on the part of the patient she acceded and 
Postum Cereal was substituted for the coffee. 
A favorable effect was almost immediately 
apparent; the irregular action gave place to 
a steady, regular beat, the pulse became fuller 
and stronger, the temperature became normal 
and the case went on to uninterrupted re- 
covery. 

Case II. The result in case one set me 
thinking. For some years I had been troubled 
with nervous dyspepsia, with cardiac irritabil- 
ity, and at times, great irregularity in the 
action of the heart,-intermittent beat of the 
pulse and much nervous depression, all of 
which, in spite of treatment, was steadily get- 
ting worse. I had had light enough thrown 
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if I had not been so blinded by 
prejudice that I could not see. As, for in- 
stance, on one occasion, when the cook, who 
did not believe that coffee was any good un- 
less it rivaled in color her ebony face, gave 
me a cup of coffee one morning that was fully 
up to her ideal, and which, although I noticed 
that it possessed nearly the strength of Sam- 
son, I drank without consideration. 


I had been feeling rather better than usual 
for a day or two, but soon after breakfast I 
was attacked with such peculiar sensations 
that I was unable to go out, and was obliged 
to call upon a colleague for treatment. Sin- 
gularly enough, although I had the feeling 
that I was under the influence of some drug, 
it was not until some time afterward that I 
realized that I had been poisoned by the 
coffee. Under strong tonic treatment 1 grew 
better for a time, but in December, 1903, I 
began to grow worse again, and treatment 
failing to effect any improvement, it began 
to look as if I was in danger of a complete 
breakdown. 


The colleague who was treating me was sus- 
picious of kidney disease, but an urinary anal- 
ysis cleared up that point, but I did not im- 
prove. It was at this time, as I have said, the 
result in case No. 1 set me thinking, and I 
found from a study of the modalities, that I 
was worse and more depressed after taking 
coffee, and it finally penetrated into my inner 
consciousness that possibly coffee was the 
cause of my condition. I took my own pre- 
scription and gave up coffee, with the result 
of an almost immediate change for the better. 
The depression disappeared, the cardiac dis- 
turbance ceased, and the dyspeptic symptoms 
lessened and a steady improvement set in. 


Case III. About the same time I had under 
treatment a young lady suffering from chronic 
nephritis who presented an almost endless 
variety of symptoms, which would yield to 
treatment for a time, only to return in an ag- 
gravated form. Among the more persistent 
and annoying of these was a gastric irritability 
with an absolute refusal of the stomach to di- 
gest or absorb any food, progressive emacia- 
tion with great weakness, and a constant sen- 
sation of hunger with nausea and frequent 
spells of vomiting, when the food taken would 
be returned unchanged; palpitation of the 
heart, cedema, hectic fever, colliquative sweats, 
etc. Under treatment and a most rigid diet 
the mitigation of the symptoms was very 
slight. 

J had advised her that coffee was injurious 
and should be given up, but it was not until 
her condition was almost hopeless that she 
could be induced to follow my advice and re- 
frain from coffee. The beneficial effect of this 
was apparent at once: the stomach began to 
recover its tone, the irritability ceased, the 
vomiting stopped, and the food taken was 
digested and absorbed; the sensation of con- 
tinual hunger disappeared, the emaciation 
lessened and her strength slowly returned. 
Of course, the disease has not been cured, 
but a cure which seemed hopeless before has 
been made possible. 


As a result of these experiences, to which 
more could be added, in all cases of intractable 
nervous or gastric diseases I have come to re- 
gard coffee as an incitant, and an important, 
if not the chief, factor in the production of 
the disease, and to insist upon its discontinu- 
ance as a part of the treatment, and, I may 
add, with uniformly good effect. I have found 
also that, although the giving up of coffee has 
been in many cases done only under protest 
and with great reluctance, it has been attended 
with but little difficulty when a palatable and 
satisfactory substitute was provided. In my 
own case and in that of the others described 
J used the Postum Cereal and found it entirely 
satisfactory. Even the most inveterate coffee 
drinkers after a short use of the Postum seem 
to lose all desire for coffee and to be perfectly 
satisfied with the Cereal. 


STUDY THE SUBJECT AND APPLY 
FACTS TO YOURSELF. 


THE 


THERE’S A REASON FOR 


POSTUM 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Individual Gifts to Definite Enter- 
prises in Home Missions 


I wish you could help me bring this tremen- 
dous field (Texas) before the hearts of Congre- 
gationalists. Baptists raised over $100,000 in 
one day last month, and had 3,000 delegates to 
their State Convention. Compared with these 
huge proportions we area feeble folk. Never- 
theless, we are on the way to getting things 
done. Several fields are calling insistently. 
Several good men, experienced in Southern 
ideas, eager for the liberty of the Spirit and 
its testimony, are offering themselves. We 


have a splendidly aggressive home missionary _ 


committee. But the few paltry hundreds of 
dollars available for Texas are a mere mock- 
ery, like one drop of water toa man dying of 
thirst. 

What we need is individual gifts to definite 
enterprises. Someone should undertake Hous- 
ton, for instance, and some one else San Anto- 
nio, and some others certain smaller places. 
I should be glad to furnish information and 
all the help that a busy pastor may. We shall 
want men, well-equipped gospel preachers 
who care more for the saving of men from sin 
than for any fad. We are very few. Our 
mission in Texas is to make church federation 
possible. Can you help put mein touch with 
the fellows who would like to grow trees of 
the Lord in Texas? 


Dallas, Texas. GEORGE EAVES. 


A Lesson in Preaching 


A lay sermon taught me a good lesson in 
preaching, recently. Governor Utter was the 
speaker; he talked easily, freely, in a-conver- 
sational manner. Thoroughly practical and 


A WELL SPREAD TABLE 
And the Man “Fell Out’? with It 


A manufacturer in Missouri says he started 
out as a young man with almost perfect health, 
but that ‘“‘ by the time I was 24 my digestive 
apparatus was so completely wrecked as to 
make my life a positive burden. 

‘*T was neither a hard drinker nor an invet- 
erate user of tobacco—my condition could not 
be charged up to these things. 

*“*T had simply ruined my digestion by a 
course of living common among those who in- 
dulge in unwisely selected food and deny 
their appetites nothing. And so years passed, 
during which every sort of food seemed to do 
just the opposite of what it should have done, 
with me. A well-spread table was offensive 
to ms. The sight or smell of food made me 
deathly sick. In brief I had dyspepsia, in its 
worst form, and spent many a hard-garned 
dollar for remedies which did me no good 
whatever. 

‘* This was my condition when a friend in- 
sisted that I should try Grape-Nuts food, and 
to please him I consented, expecting to derive 
no more benefit or pleasure from it than I had 
from other prepared foods that I had tried. 
But I was most happily disappointed. 

** For more than a year I ate positively noth- 
ing but Grape-Nuts—it was my soup courssa, 
my meat and my dessert. I never tired of it, 
and grew steadily fatter and more hearty, till 
I put 40 pounds of good solid flesh that had 
never been there before, on my bones. My 
dyspepsia is gone—the memory of a terrible 
nightmare. 

*©T am well now—seems like I cannot be ill 
—and Grape- Nuts is. still found on my table, 
in one form or another, at every meal, and it 
is never out of supply in my home. A meal 
without Grape-Nuts is a mighty poor meal for 
me.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason, 
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everyday truths of the conduct of life relating 
‘to success was his theme. 

As I saw the earnestness of the speaker, 
his complete abandonment of ordinary pulpit 
traditions of manner, tone and expression, I 
was much impressed, and I wished heartily 
that I could preach in that way. And I saw 
that the interest and close attention of the 
audience was not wholly because he was the 
governor, but because he had a message and 
was delivering itasamantomen. Short sen- 
tences, plain English and an informal manner, 
yet the people felt he was dead in earnest. 

Would that we as preachers might thus 
speak; free from convention, from doubt, 
theory and guess-work, laying foundations 
and building on them, rather than undermin- 
ing or hindering the work. 

EDWARD N. BILuLInes. 

Slatersville, R. I. 


A Reproof Valiant 


At a Congregational council lately called, 
it was discovered by two of the members that 
the invitation had been so given that the 
council had no right to transact business. 
After the adjournment, Brother A., who had 
stoutly argued for the propriety of going 
ahead, notwithstanding the informality, said 
to one of the objectors, who is always precise 
upon points of order, ‘‘ Brother B., you must 
be careful at the resurrection or you will be 
rising te object.” W. T. B. 


. . 
Risibles 
THOUGHT HE SUCCEEDED WORTH 


Gladys: How do you like Henry James’s 
style? 

Marie: O, I don’t know. I’ve never had 
him make anything for me.—Chicago Re:ord- 
Herald. 

A TALE OF THE TIMES 


*“Yes,’”’ said the amateur sportsman, ‘‘ I had 
great luck on my gunning triptoday.’’ ‘‘ Why, 
you didn’t bag anything?’”’ ‘‘I know, but the 
last time I was out [I bagged a cow.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


A MAN WHO CAN RENDER A REASON 


Miss Ascum: Do you know, I often wonder 
why a ship has to weigh its anchor every time 
it leaves port. 

Mr. Dumley: Why—er—the weight is con- 
stantly changing, you know, because of the— 
er—binnacles and things that accumulate on 
the anchor.—Philadelphia Press. 


NEEDED AN EDITOR 


Dr. Eastburn was much given to amplifica- 
tion, and Gilman always insisted that he had 
heard him once, when preaching on the para- 
ble of Dives and Lazarus, discuss the prayer 
of Dives in torments for a drop of water, as 
follows: ‘‘ Tothis, my brethren, under the cir- 
cumstances entirely natural, but, at the same 
time, no less completely inadmissible request, 
the aged patriarch replied.””—From The Auto- 
biography of Andrew Dickson White (The 
Century Co.) 


THE FORCE OF HABIT 


It may be history, perhaps only rumor, but 
it is reported that Rev. A— C— of Boston had 
a new telephone introduced and he became so 
fascinated with it during the week that on 
the next Sunday morning he startled his con- 
gregation by announcing: ‘‘Give us hymn 
double—one—O—six—sing—three ! ’— Univer- 
salist Leader. 


WHO PREACHED 


It must have been a mercenary little girl 
who, after a long sermon, whispered to her 
older sister who had put a quarter in the 
plate, ‘‘ Don’t—it wasn’t worth it.” 
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IT'S SUMMER NOW IN 


JAMAICA 


‘Beyond Winter’s Reach” 
Regular Weekly Sailings 
BY THE 
ATLAS LINE SERVICE 


of the Hamburg-American Line. Vessels 
superbly equipped, lowest first-class 


rate to Jamaica, $20, 23 days cruise to 
Jamaica, Columbia and Costa Rica, $125. 
Rates include berth and meals. 
particulars at 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
a 35-37 Broadway, New York 
159 Randolph Street, Chicago 
1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
901 Olive Street, St. Louis 


Direct 
All-Water Route 
Between 


{ New York, Boston ana 


Charleston, S, G. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 

Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 

Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and Ia: 
termediate Landings 


The *‘ Clyde Line”’ is the favorite route be- 
tween NEw YorK, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
and EASTERN PoINTs, and CHARLESTON, 8. 
C., and JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., making direct 
connection for all points South and Southwest 


| Fast Modern Steamships 
aud Superior Service 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 


M. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents ( 
19 State Street, New York 


—— 


EL OXFORD 


Copley Square, Boston i 


HO 


$3 per day and up 
$1 per day and up 


American Plan = = 
European Plan - - 


In the immediate neighborhood of all the Back Bay 
Churches, Public Library, Art Museum and 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


E. C. STIMPSON, Manager 


——TOURS 10 EUROPE—— 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s Christian Endeavor vonvention 
next July in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to $510, in-, 
cluding all expenses. Send for itine es to 


H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 600 Tremont Temple, Boston 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


Ready now for distribution. 
2 cts.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


New York BOSTON 


Single copies 


Chicago 


, 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

New Life at Clinten Avenue 


Dr. Boynton’s enthusiasm and optimism are 
ereating fresh impulses all over the parish. 
Twenty-five were received into membership 
recently, the largest number at one time for 
several years. Of three on confession two 
were daughters of the pastor. Congregations 
are also steadily increasing, and musical effi- 
ciency is being strengthened as a means of 
helpfulness to worshipers. Brooklyn gives a 
warm welcome to every notable new comer, 


’ and immediately floods him with invitations 


that include, of course, a speech. Dr. Boyn- 
ton has submitted gracefully to this usual in- 
itiation, so that societies of all kinds have 
had a chance to realize their anticipations. 

The most important recent step taken by the 
church has been the gathering of a hundred 
men of the congregation at a dinner, purely 
for fellowship and closer association in church 
work. While no formal organization has been 
announced the men of the church have been 
successfully roused to aggressive work. Dr. 
Boynton has gathered a class of young men 
who meet with him at the close of the morn- 
ing service. The stimulation in the home 
church extends to the branch chapels at Wil- 
loughby Avenue and Atlantic Avenue, where 
Rev. S. W. King and Rev. W. S. Woolworth 
each care for some dozen organizations. ! 


Plymouth Church Finances 


Certain dailies have printed headlines as to 
Plymouth Church being short of money. Pre- 
cisely the opposite was indicated at a dinner 
held by the men of the church recently. It 
was given by the trustees to acquaint business 
men with the conduct and prospects of the 
business life of the church, and was thus a 
further demonstration of the keen democratic 
spirit for which the church is noted. ‘‘ Deacon” 


MALARIA 222 
Generally That Is Not the Trouble. 


Persons with a susceptibility to malarial in- 
fiuences should beware of coffee, which has a 
tendency to load up the liver with bile. 

A lady writes from Denver that she suffered 
for years from chills and fever which at last 
she learned were mainly produced by the 
coffee she drank, 

‘7 was also grievously afflicted with head- 
aches and indigestion,” she says, ‘‘ which I 
became satisfied were likewise largely due to 
the coffee I drank. Six months ago I quit its 
use altogether and began to drink Postum 
Food Coffee, with the gratifying result that 
my headaches have disappeared, my digestion 
has been restored and I have not had a recur- 
rence of chills and fever for more than three 
months. I haye no doubt that it was Postum 
that brought me this relief, for I have used no 
medicine while this improvement has been 
going on.” (It was really relief from conges- 
tion of the liver caused by coffee.) 

‘“My daughter has been as great a coffee 
drinker as I, and for years was afflicted with 
terrible sick headaches, which often lasted for 
_@ week at a time. She is a brain worker 
and excessive application together with the 
headaches began to affect her memory most 
seriously. She found no help in medicines 


and the doctor frankly advised her to quit 


coffee and use Postum. 

‘s Wor more than four months she has not 
had a headache—her mental faculties have 
grown more active and vigorous and her mem- 
ory has been restored. 

‘© No more tea, coffee or drugs for us, so long 
as we can get Postum.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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White, as he is known in Wall Street, was 
toastmaster and gave interesting reminiscences 
of the early days. The trustees reported that 
the plan of pew rentals had not been changed 
for twenty-five years, and recommended a new 
plan adapted to new conditions, which was 
approved. In the last two years, in addition 
to ordinary expenses, the church itself has 
contributed $70,000 and outsiders some $8,000 
more, toward the jabilee fund for a Beecher 
memorial building and the new organ. Dr. 
Hillis told the men that he had never asked or 
received one cent for his sermons, that the 
idea of selling his sermons was so repugnant 
to him that he could not consider it; and he 
had declined to syndicate them. The meeting 
Was so enthusiastic that the men voted to have 
an annual dinner, 


Dr. Dyott’s Success 


United Church, Brooklyn, composed of 
the former Lee Avenue and New England 
Churches, is in a district that is being greatly 
changed by the opening of the New Williams- 
burg bridge, the traffic over which has already 
become almost as great as that of the first 
Brooklyn Bridge. Though many of the old 
members have moved away, and incoming 
families are of foreign speech or non-Protest- 
ant faith, Rey. Luther R. Dyott has sustained 
an unusually effective pastorate, from which 
he has been called several times but which he 
refuses to leave. During the year he has 
called upon 1,200 people in the district who 
were sick, poor or otherwise troubled. The 
larger work outside the church owing to these 
changed eonditions has necessitated his minis- 
try to some 3,000 people, five times as many as 
his membership. Nearly fifty have united 
with the church this year and several others 
have been converted under his preaching, and 
have united with other churches to which by 
some association they belong. Catholicity 
marks the work of this pastor, who came to 
us from the Methodist Protestant Church in 
Newark, which called him twelve years consec- 
utively. 

For the first time in its history a successful 
Men’s Club has been conducted, which now 
has 100 members. The Young People’s Soci- 
ety secured recognition last July at the C. E. 
Convention, for its missionary activity. The 
Women’s Society conducts a cooking school 
and maintains a scholarship at Fisk Univer- 
sity. The church has one of the finest proper- 
ties in Brooklyn, is out of debt, has an increas- 
ing Sunday school, has had its church, chapel 
and large school auditorium refurnished and 
fitted with electric light, and is constantly 
adapting itself to its new environment. This 
being the first time in several years that the 
church has had a handsome surplus, the so- 
ciety presented Mr. Dyott with $200. 


Tabernacle Reminiscences 


Dr. Macoubrey, a Presbyterian pastor at 
White Plains, has presented four rare vol- 
umes by Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, published 
1852-1871; and Mrs. Clapp has given to the 
Ladies’ Society a silver tea service, presented 
many years ago to her by the ladies of Benefi- 
cent Church, Providence, when Dr. Hunting- 
ton Clapp, long the valued New York editor 
of The Congregationalist, was pastor. Rev. 
William M. Taylor’s widow and her family 
are to live once more within reach of the 
Tabernacle, to the delight of the older mem- 
bers who owe so much to his great ministry. 

SYDNEY. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Miss Abby W. Turner, Randolph...............$6.00 
A Friend, Peabody. .......5-.s. sees cece coon eens 2.00 
W. L. Montague, Amherst........... imanis « .. 2.00 
L. D. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 2.00 
L. M. Law, New Haven, Ct.... 200 
Miss S. A. Cook, Fall River.... .. 200 
L. P. Evans, Dover, ME........-..++0--++ ences 2.00 
A Friend, BOSton.........-20.06. eee eee e eens 1.75 
Miss M. A. Church, Becket.......-......-.....+ 1.50 
Miss Caroline Spear, Newton........---.....+5 1.50 
Mrs. E. W. Kingsley, Westhampton........... 1.00 
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Glue 


Without a Brush 


What do you think of Dennison’s 
new way—glue,paste andmucilage 
in airtighttubes! Pullout the pin, 
| and squeeze out just what you re- 
quire. Apply direct from the tube 
% with the metal spreader, Put the 

pin back and we guarantee you 
will find the contentsjust as good 
@; next time, next year, next genera- 
m@ tion. Dennison’s Patent Pin Tube 
jis used exclusively for 


If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer’s, a Patent Pin Tube 
of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents. Please 
address Dept. 28 at our nearest store. 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
The Tag Makers. 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John 
St. Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. Chicago, 
128 Franklin St, St. Louis, 413 North 4th St. 


She would have 
lost her home 


if she had been able to persuade her 
husband not to invest in life insur- 
ance. ‘“‘I never wished my husband 
to become insured,’’ wrote an Illinois 
wife and mother, ‘‘but he always 
said, ‘If anything should happen to 
me the money will be needed.’ ”’ 

Something did happen to him. 
The money was needed, and his wife 
wrote that she had found she could 
keep her home, and educate her boy 
with the money which 


The Prudential 


paid to her with appreciated 
promptness. ~ 
But mark this: 


the husband did 
insure his life. The story would be 
a very different one if he hadn’t. 
What will be your family’s exper- 
ience when something happens to 
you? What it cay be you may learn 


to advantage by using this blank. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as n Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey, 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Without committing myself to any 
action, I shall be glad to. receive, free, par- 
ticulars and rates of Policies. 


Address 


Occupation 
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Michi 

ichigan 

Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Rev. John P. Sanderson, Lansing; 
Dr. John W. Sutherland, Detroit 


The City of Straits 


First Church is happy in the acceptance of its call 
by Dr. Atkins, and is anticipating his coming in 
May with much pleasure. He is to spend some 
weeks with the church in January. Congregations 
keep up and the general work of the church goes 
on apace, but special activities have been some- 
what relaxed, to be resumed or given new direction 
when the pastor-elect shall arrive. Meanwhile the 
acting pastor, Rev. E. M. Chapman, by his strong 
and fervent preaching and engaging personality, 
has been giving pronounced satisfaction. 

Woodward Aaenue, Rev. H. P. DeForest, pastor, 
in common with other churches in the same local- 
ity, by the receding of the tide has had precipitated 
upon it a problem not easy of solution. Gradually 
the families who constituted the mainstay of the 
ehureh are moving out of the neighborhood, their 
places being taken by transients in boarding houses 
and flats. The church lies midway between a res- 
idential district, in the heart of which First Church 
is situated, and the down-town district, where a 
varied and valuable ministry might be rendered to 
the crowd. Its membership includes capable and 
devoted people who are fully alive to the situation 
and are unwilling that the present handicap should 
permanently cripple the church. Dr. DeForest, on 
account of his long pastorate, his intimate know]- 
edge of affairs and practical sympathy with all that 
makes for the best interests of Congregationalism, 
occupies a position of commanding influence. 

Brewster, Rev. M. H. Wallace, has just cleared 
its property of encumbrance by paying a mortgage 
of $5,000. It signalizes the event by increasing 
the pastor’s salary $300 and deciding to build at 
once a $20,000 auditorium. The church has sub- 
scribed $15,000 and the balance will be generously 
provided by members in First and Woodward Ave- 
nue Churches. With the completed auditorium, 
giving a property worth $35,000, the church will 
minister more adequately to a worthy and steadily 
increasing constituency. 

Fort Street, Rey. J. F. Berry, situated in the midst 
of a thriving artisan class, with only one wealthy 
member, whose generous gifts made possible the 
building free of debt of the handsome and commo- 
dious church, was plunged into grief and temporary 
despair by his recent death. But forty members of 
the church were soon found who pledged fifty cents 


each per week to make up the twenty dollars which ' 


was the regular weekly offering of the deceased. 

Boulevard, Rev. W. J. Jacobs, pastor, is a hive 
of activity, permeated with a genial, spiritual at- 
mosphere. Many of its active members coming 
from time to time into improved financial condi- 
tion have removed to more settled and attractive 
parts of the city. But despite this drain upon its 
resources, the church steadily grows in numbers 
and strength, and compels increasing recognition 
of its worth. The pastor’s salary has been increased 
$100, the fourth time in six years. 

Hope, Rev. Thomas Kent, on the edge of an un- 


BARGAINS IN 
MEDICINE. 


A woman once wrote us 
that she was not going to 
buy Scott’s Emulsion any 
more because it cost too 
much. Said she could get 
some other emulsion for less 
money. Penny wise and 
pound foolish. Scott's Emul- 
sion costs more because it 1s 
worth more—costs more to 
make. We _ could make 
Scott’s Emulsion cost less by 
using less oil. Could take 
less care in making it, too. 
If we did, however, Scott’s 
Emulsion wouldn’t be the 
standard preparation of cod 
liver oil as it is to-day. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 


attractive section, shut in on one side by railroad 
tracks and warehouses, is unfortunately situated 
for aggressive work. It can never rise to self- 
support. The pastor, however, refuses to empha- 
size discouraging features, and by his tact, sym- 
pathy and hard work in the parish and his effective 
preaching is building up the character of the people 
and making the influence of the church felt to an 
unwonted degree. 

North, Rev. J. W. Sutherland, situated in the 
heart of one of the choicest residential sections, 
where the population is increasing as if by magic, 
is generally conceded to hold the key to the ex- 
panding influence of Congregationalism in the city 
in the immediate future. The temporary chapel 
is inadequate for its needs, and development is 
checked thereby. The demand for a permanent 
and commodious building is urgent, but the serious 
problem is how to lay ample foundations for the 
larger needs of the future without putting upon 
the present constituency a burden that it is un- 
able to bear. 

Inspired by the example of the Men’s Class in 
First Church, organized by Dr. Davis twelve years 
ago, similar classes are now maintained in about 
ten churches of different denominations. Recently 
fifteen officers of eight classes, representing a 
weekly attendance of about 300 men, met for in- 
formal conference as to federating the classes for 
the purposes of unifying aims, improving methods 
and fostering Christian fellowship that should mean 
much for effective service along the lines of ethical 
endeavor and civic improvement. J. W. 8. 


As Seen from the Capital 


The current inventory of Michigan Congrega- 
tionalism reveals lights and shadows. Ministerial 
unrest and lack of supply for the smaller churches 
test the strength of our Congregational system, 
but earnest effort is being made to co-ordinate our 
forces in the interest of more careful supervision 
and prompt initiative in the cdre of churches which 
languish by reason of protracted terms without pas- 
toral care. 

The Central Advisory Board created at the last 
meeting of the State Association is thoughtfully 
mapping out the work and receiving the hearty 
co-operation of local associations. Ata conference 
of representatives of these bodies, held at Lansing 
in November, there was uniform recognition of the 
need of closer fellowship. The Central Board is 
gathering information from the churches and min- 
isters and advising them of the steps taken, and it 
is hoped that, with this preliminary work disposed 
of, the way will be clear for an aggressive movye- 
ment during the coming year. 

Material improvements continue to be reported 
from all parts of the state. These include the erec- 
tion of parsonages and the redecorating of church 
auditoriums. Appreciation of ministerial service 
has prompted the church at Benton Harbor to in- 
crease the salary of its pastor, Rev. W. J. Cady; 
and Lansing, Pilgrim, of Rev. W. A. Minty. 

The organization of a church at Wells, a lumber- 
milling town in Delta County, near the city of 
Escanaba, where Secretary Warren received 51 
adults into church membership, half of them on 
confession and representing eight Christian denom- 
inations, shows how Congregationalism serves as a 
common denominator. The church is self-main- 
taining from the start and pays its young pastor, 
Rev. R. B. Tolbert, a larger salary than most of our 
home missionary pastors receive. 

The effort towards the moderate endowment of 
Benzonia Academy is meeting with deserved suc- 
cess and larger plans are in mind when the full 
$10,000 are assured. 

Deserved attention has been given by Professors 
Charles O. Hoyt and R. Clyde Ford, of the State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti, in a volume recently 
published, to the large service rendered to Michi- 
gan and the cause of education by Rev. John D. 
Pierce, a pioneer Congregational minister, who 
founded the Michigan school system and the State 
University at Ann Arbor. This modest volume is 
invaluable for the student of genetic conditions and 
forces which led to the institution of our educa- 
tional system and furnishes a valuable réswmé of the 
guiding principles in its development, besides giving 
an interesting sketch of the strong personality of Mr. 
Pierce. Congregationalists are under obligation to 
the editors for this worthy recognition of a man of 
large mold, who in his day did much to shape the 
educational and religious life of this commonwealth. 

J. P. 8. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless. antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will: 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.”’ 


Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
““emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


. 
may be obtained of any good druggist. It 


is made and bottledin Norway, thus reach- 

ing you without possibility of adultera- 

tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 
Free from all Disa- + 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely —no nauseous ‘“‘repeat- 
ing.’’ Neversoldin bulk. Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine, ~ 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Se 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, sQueen Victoria St., 
London, England, Wholesale of K. Fougera & Co., 
© Beekman St., N. Ws 


“GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Use the Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. § 
{ DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., pete St eS 


‘about Money and Its Uses. 
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Christ and Money  . 
(Y. P. S. C. HE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 14-20. What Christ Taught 
Matt. 2: 11; 
Mark 10: 17-31. 

Jesus’ specific teachings about money are 
few and incidental compared with what he 
tells us about God, man, life and duty. But 
we are not left in the dark with regard to 
Christ’s attitude toward money, and we can 
find out if we want to what would be his 
general reply to three questions which we 


ought to ask as we strive for and handle. 


maoney. 


1. What ought we to think about money in 
the light ef Christ’s general and specific 
teachings? He would have us recognize the 


_ fact that money is a tremendous force in the 


world’s life, that it is not to be contemptuously 
thrown aside. What has come to be an indis- 
pensable basis for transaction between man 
and man certainly merits respect. Only a dis- 
embodied spirit can be oblivious of and su- 
perior to money. 

But to think about money, money, money all 
the time, to talk about it on the cars and in 
society and on the way to and from church, to 
think about it even while the minister is 
preaching, in short, to have coppers and green- 
backs and checks and bonds as the main thing 
around which your mind revolves—all that is 
as foreign to the spirit and teachings of 


Jesus as midnight from noon. A good work- 
WE HAVE NEVER 
PAID LESS THAN 5% 


UR business, established 12 
years, has’ steadily pro- 
ressed. We have distributed 
© holders of our certificates, 


Assets 


$1,750,000 ead caer e| un nearly 
ree quarters of a million dol- 
Surplus and Profits } jars, while materially adding to 


our ‘surplus. A strong institu- 
tion, conducted under New 
York Bauking Dept. supervis- 
ion, in which your savings will 
be carefully handled while 
earning for you 5% PER YEAR, 
reckoned for every day left in 
our care. Withdrawable at your 
pleasure. Let us show you how 
we can handle your savings to 
better advantage than most 
other institutions. Write for 
particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, N. Y. 


5 0 6/o Mai 


ee wants to get as much interest 
as possible on his money 

ust as easy to make pone money earn 5 

to 6 per cent. as to get only 3 to 4 per cent. 


$150,000 


We invest your money for you—loan it on 
approved real estate—and it is absolutely 
safe. 

It starts to earn 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
interest the day it is received and continues 
until] the day it is withdrawn. Glad to send 


you our interesting booklet. ‘‘ Mention this 
paper.”’ 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


Unionville, Missouri. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 


Get it 
from your 
Drugzist, 
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ing principle may be to think just as much | 


about money and of money as we have to and 
no more. Pitiable indeed is the man whose 
thoughts when released from a given employ- 
ment flies to the money bags. 


2. How ought we to get our money? This 
is a still more pressing and timely query. 
Events of the last year have thrust it to the 
front. Again going back to the main current 
of Jesus’ teachings, we can say that he would 
have us get our money by the sweat of our 
brows or by its equivalent in intellectual toil 
and travail. The get-rich schemes find no 
countenance in the Gospels. The only case 
on record is in that interesting incident re- 
lated alone by Matthew, in the 17th chapter, 
where in order to meet the tax Jesus utilized 
what seems to be a miraculous power or at 
least miraculous knowledge. And yet it is 
worth noting that even in this episode Peter 
had to do something himself. Christ might 
have produced a coin from his own pocket, but 
Peter had to go to the sea, bait his hook, 
catch his fish and then open its mouth. 

And when it comes to acquiring competence 
or wealth, Jesus makes short shrift with all 
who by the very processes of acquisition are 
despoiling their brethren, denying them the 
fair deal, striking them in the back, trampling 
ruthlessly upon the weak. Are we trying to 
get money through some hateful methods ? 
Better be poor to our dying day. 


3. How shall we use our money? This 
may seem the simplest question of the three, 
but to use even a little money well is a fine 
art. One must go to school to Jesus in order 
to bestow his gifts wisely; and before charity 
comes justice, and Jesus would have one use 
his money to pay his debts first of all, always 
remembering that we have debts, even of a 
fiscal sort, to God. Jesus plainly teaches also 
that character will surely deteriorate unless a 
man regards himself as a steward temporarily 
intrusted with his competence or his fortune. 
Here lies the only safeguard. We shall never 
know just how much it is right to spend on 
ourselves and families till we rise to Christ’s 
thought of the way in which we ought to live 
as children of the Father, as brothers of all 
mankind. Sometimes we say, ‘‘O, how much 
good would be done if the money power of 
the world were only consecrated!’’ But all 
these billions of dollars that lie in the vaults 
of great cities would be worth little to Christ 
without the personal consecration of those to 
whom they happen now lezally to belong. He 
wants money for his work inall parts of the 
world, but he needs still more the self-dedica- 
tion to him of owners of money, and that does 
not mean the millionaires alone, but you 
and me. It would be unfortunate if all this 
locked-up money were put at once at the dis- 
posal of our missionary and philanthropic so- 
cieties, for then the coming of the kingdom 
would be too much a matter of dollars and 
cents and too little one of hearts and lives. 


In a letter from Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson to 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, in the Christian Sci- 
ence Sentinel, -which begins ‘“‘My Precious 
Leader,’’ we note the statement that the First 
Church (Scientist) of New York City has con- 
tributed and paid into the treasury of the 
** Mother Church,” Boston, $84,000 for erection 
of the new $2,000,000 edifice. Those who mar- 
vel at the financial resources of this Boston 
organization, must understand that the entire 


country is contributory, and not a local con- 


stituency only. 
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Ferry’s Seeds are best because 50 
successful years have been spentin 
their development—half a century 
of expert care in making them 
superior to all others 

We are specialists in growing 

flower and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual free, 


D. M. FERRY & CQ., 
Detroit, 
Mich, 


All 
Seed Risks 


are covered by our three 
watrants. By this we mean that 


GREGORY'S : 
SEED 


shall always be fresh, pureand reliable. —egay 
Our free catalogue also contains 2 lot 

of valuable farm and garden facts. ; 
3. J. H, GREQGURY& SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


Hutehings-W otep 
Organ Co. 


Boston, fHlass. 


HICH-CRADE PIPE 
PNEUMATIC ORCANS 


ELECTRIC 


NEw YorRK BOSTON PittsBuURGH 


AUSTIN ORGANS 
IN USE FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
AUSTIN AIR CHEST 
SUPPLIES PERFECT WIND DISTRIBUTION 
AUSTIN TONE 
UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
Send for new booklet * A,’”’ 


AUSTIN ORGAN CoO., HARTFORD, CONN 


UNLIKE OTHER 
i)LYMYER svanraS Wns SU 


Write =m cere oi Foundry Cone Cincinnati, O. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. pe-Send fen 
Qatalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro, 0 


CHURCH BELLS ana'peat 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Ba!t!more, Me. 


MESEELYS & C0. BELLS 


CHIMES } and 
Y, N. Y. 


The Oltest Best Baninped B Bat Koundry in Americas 
Only Finest, Most Musically Toned Belle Made. 


EPAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 
For photo or general use, Dries 
quickly —never discolors print. very fe = 
strong — corners will not curl. Largest if 
bottle now sold for 5e.( by mail,10c.) In 
bulk for large users, carton work, ete. 
& PACE’S MUCILAGE 
2 0Z. size retails 5¢c.; by mail, 10¢e, 
LE PACE’S CLUE—1 0z., 10c.; by aR 
mail. 12¢., bot.or tube, RUSSIA CEMENT es 
cO., 149 ‘Rssex Avenue. Gloucester. Mass. 


For WOMEN, 


Bd STRENGTH- GIVER, CHILDREN 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


and MEN. 


ATMANU- JOHN: A. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS. 


WASHINGT 


CARPETS JAND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 


Peay PHURCH 
Pod iC anoere PRICES. 65 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


North. South. East. West 
At Home—Abroad 


FEPaNos 


hold the same commanding position, 
because of their remarkable capacity - 
to withstand. climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite 
many voluntary endorsements of this 


most necessary quality. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use 


is the world’s selling record and estab- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the 
title, “ America’s Home Piano.” 


Our Long-Time, Small-Payment Plan 
Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER. Dept. P 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. 
and 68 WEST 125th ST., 


NEW YORK 


ys KI 72&.| JANUARY SALE 


ODD LOT SALE 
4 to 4 Usual Price 


SHIRTS, former prices $2 00, $2 50 and $3.50......... Now 
SHIRTS, former prices, $3 75, $4.00 and $4.50......... Now 


PAJAMAS, from Madras, French Cotton, Cheviot and Silk, 
former prices, $5.50. $7.50, $9.50,$16.50 and $25.50.. Now, 


1.75, 3.50, 6.50 and 13.50 | 


MEN’S UNDERWEAR 


Light, Medium and Heavy 
Former prices, $2.00, $2.50, $4.50 and $9 O0.............4.. Now 


1.00, 1.25, 2.00 and 4.50 


These comprise the best French and English makes, including Allen 

Solly & Co., London. 
HOSIERY, former prices 75c, $1.00 and $1.50.......... Now 50c 
1.00 


HOSIERY, former prices $1 50, $2.50 and $3.00...... Now 


In the above are many odd lots of Messrs, Allen Solly & Co’s 
make, London. 


RAIN COATS, former prices $20, $25 and $30......... Now 15.00 
MEN’S BATH WRAPPERS, former priees $7.50, $9 00, 
EAD OO Dd PIGDO.ate. Cietee, vaee wo ae ce hp hecegee es Now 


3.75, 5.00, 6.50 and 10.00 
STEAMER RUGS, former prices $15.00, $18.00 and 
SD OOO MER Pi aeae eee ce tee vos Saucon Now 7.50 and 10.00 
HOUSE COATS, less than half ee 


NECKWEAR 


FOUR-IN-HANDS, ASCOTS and CLUB SCARFS, 


former prices $1.00 to $2.00. ...........00.eeceee eee eee Now &SOc 
FOUR-IN-HANDS, ASCOTS and ENCLISH 

SCARES, former prices, $1.50 to $3.75.......-...... Now 1.00 
ENGLISH SQUARES, were $3.75 and $4.50......... Now 2. Sugita: 


Estey Organ Co. 


Builders of modern Church Organs of the highest 
possible grade 


Tilustrated catalogue will be mailed on request 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


FACTORIES, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ODD LOTS 


GOLF DEPARTMENT 


COLF CLUBS. Every club slightly shopworn. Were $2 00 

BN SABO ice sc cis asadle vam acecceboee toad soc. eee Now 1.00 
LADIES’ SWEATERS, slightly soiled. Were $5 00 and 

$6.00! sce .eck cnc Sy ce sabe ae ee ee Now 3.00 
AUTO and STORM ULSTERS. Were $2500 and 

SSD O07 Teas seas ois o's eclng sleet essay saa ee ek as ee Now 15. rere) 
FANCY VESTS, former prices $4.00 and $6 00........Now 2.50 
FLANNEL SUITS, former prices $14, $16 50, $18....Now 10.00 


FLANNEL SUITS TO ORDER, former prices $20.00 
aiid’ $2500... 22). bak Baa ah ee Now 15.00 


MEN’S COLLARS 


Own make, all sizes, good styles, were $4.00..Now 2.00 


HICH-GRADE HAIR BRUSHES, SCARF PINS, CUFF BUT- 
TONS AND STUDS, AT HALF PRICE 


LADIES’ DEPT 


OUR MODEL SAMPLE WAISTS, at half former price 


7.00 to 50.00 


We have made up 150 WAISTS FOR LADIES from 
our Remnants, best quality, best styles and best work. 
Regular $7.00 when made to order. We shall sell themat 2.50 


Alsoafew TAFFETA SILK WAISTS, $12.00 quality, at 7.507 
ODD WAISTS, ~:-0-56sess025-scesr.cteeete ed ae 1.00 
LADIES’ NECKWEAR, were 75c and §$1.00........ Now’ 25c 
BLACK SILK STOCKS AND BELTS, were $200 

SNE G27 Died me sca Aae mete hes Rees soe Now 75c and I. cena 


NOYES BROS Washiigien and Summer Streets, Boston, U. Ss. Aa 


Benjamin Franklin, by George Perry Morris 
In the Path of the Welsh Revival, by Rev. T. C. Edwards 
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REV. EDWARD D. EATON, D. D. 


Who, after Nineteen Years’ Service as President of Beloit Oollege, Assumes the Pastorate of the North Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


The Pilgrim Press Chicas 


New York 
BOSTON 
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Along the Winooski in Vermont 


The church at Waterbury, Rev. F. B. Kellogg, 
pastor, is prospering spiritually and materially. 
Just now it is rejoicing over the installation of a 
$2,000 Estey organ, with water motor attachments, 
the appropriate culmination of a series of improve- 
ments on the church edifice made during the past 
four years, rendering it one of the most complete in 
its appointments in the state. 

A new steam-heating plant just installed in the 
parsonage at a cost of $400 crowns a series of im- 
provements on the manse, making it correspond 
with the church. The old furnace has been placed 
in the basement of the vestry, which insures proper 
heating of the church in any weather. 

Happily this outlay on church and parsonage has 
not been allowed to reduce the benevolences. The 
recent thank offering for foreign missions was the 
largest in the history of the foreign missionary 
society. The pastor’s salary has been increased 
by $200. 

Barre, Rey. F. A. Poole, pastor, with 570 mem- 
bers, has won second place in the state, and its 
Sunday school, which enrolls nearly 500 scholars, 
is the largest of our order in Vermont. For two 
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years the auditorium has been too small to seat the 
congregations with comfort, nor have Sunday school 
accommodations been adequate. Now, however, 
the edifice has received an addition 26x 55 feet, 
which adds 125 to the seating capacity. Four new 
rooms have been provided for the Sunday school, 
and the seating capacity of the primary room has 
been doubled. The whole edifice has been reno- 
vated and beautified, and the organ repaired. The 
cost, over $6,000, is more than covered by subscrip- 
tions. The building was rededicated Dec. 31, with 
sermon by Rey. F. B. Kellogg and an original dedi- 
cation hymn composed by the pastor. 

One of the best features of the work of this church 
is the attendance and interest of men. The Men’s 
Sunday Evening Club, organized nearly two years 
ago, has proved an effective force. Its men’s 
socials, which have been of the nature of a smoke 
talk with the smoke left out, have been largely 
attended and much enjoyed. aes 


Friction kills ten men, where overwork kills 
one. Mutual concessions are the price which 
men must pay for co-operation, and in the end 
they gain more than they lose.—H. W. Mabie. 


THE MODEL. BIBLE 


A BIBLE FOR 


OLD AND YOUNG 


Useful 


Convenient 


THE PRODUCT OF TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ RESEARCH AND STUDY BY 


AMERICA’S GREATEST BIBLICAL SCHOLARS 


LEARNED AND UNLEARNED 


American Standard Version (Revised) 


EVERYBODY 


Practical Indispensable 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION makes the Scriptures so plain that 
commentaries are often rendered unnecessary. Approved by the American Bible 
Societies and used by the Congregational and other Denominational Publishing 


Houses in the Publication of their Sunday School Literature. 
Colleges, 


Theological* Seminaries, Universities, 


It is used by 


Bible Schools, Young Men’s 


Christian Associations, Young People’s Societies, leading Ministers and Christian 


Workers. 


We have made special arrangements with the Publishers for the sale of this 


edition of the American Version known as THE MODEL BIBLE. 
following features never before contained in a Bible. 


Notice the 
It contains Two Detachable 


Leather Pockets for carrying sermons, notes, Sunday School Lesson Helps, etc. 
It also contains Two Hrasive Tablets for Temporary Memoranda, taking notes, 
appointments, notices, etc.—A Paged Alphabetical Index of the Books of the Bible— 
A Plan for Reading the Bible through in one year, with an Introduction by John 
Willis Baer. A Combined Alphabetical Concordance and Self-Pronouncing Diction. 
ary of Proper Names—Thirty-two Pages of Blank Ruled Paper for permanent 
Notes—Also Twelve Fine Colored Lithographed Maps with Index. 

THE MODEL BIBLE is the first practical attempt to supply, completely, com- 
pactly, and conveniently the needs of those who wish to really learn or teach the 
Scriptures—those needs which hitherto all Christians have had to solve independ- 
ently, incompletely and unsatisfactorily. 


No Sunday School Teacher can afford to be without it 


In order to introduce THE MODEL BIBLE the Publishers authorize us to 
make the following offer, for a limited time and for a limited number only. When 
the limited number have been sold, or the limited time expires, this offer will be 
absolutely withdrawn. 

THE MODEL BIBLE is bound in Extra Morocco, Divinity Circwit overlapping 
edges, Leather Lined to Edge, Round Corners, Silk Sewed, Red under Gold Edges, 
Silk Head Band, Silk Marker. The publisher’s price is $7.50, but for the pur- 
poses of this offer, we will send the Bible within the limits above described to 
your Post Office or Express Office, all charges paid, for $4.85. 


Address 
The Pilgrim Press, at either their Boston or Chicago Store 


Order now, before it is too late. 


13 January 1906 ~ 


Easter 
Memorials 


HE EASTER FESTIVAL has al- 
oO ways been deemed the most 
appropriate occasion for the pres- 
entation of memorials, such as the 


Stained Glass Window 
Bronze Tablet 
Baptismal Font 
Communion Set 

Pulpit 


We urge those who contem- 
plate such presentations at the 
approaching Easter, to place their 
orders now to ensure delivery. 

The entire facilities of the 
Gorham Studios are at command 
for suggestions, sketches 
estimates. 


and 


The Gorham Co. 


Fifth Ave. and Thirty-Sixth St., New York 


Religious ‘Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; inco: 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral an 
condition of seamen, Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; rome nee temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for Outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President, 
Rey. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the Wne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, a girl four or five years of age to board. 
Address Hattie M. Bliss, Millington, Mass. 


Xu 
Wanted, by an experienced housekeeper, a position 
where one servant is kept. Address J., 52, care The 


-Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Second-Hand church and chapel organs, Estey and 
other makes, taken in exchange. Send postal for list, 
Estey Organ Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Among the pean on our lists are opportunities 
of interest to all competent Salesmen, Executive, Cleri- 
cal or Technical men, Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309: Broad- 
way, New York, 


Housework. Wanted, at once,a es competent 
woman of experience in general housework. Must be 
quick, neat and obliging. Good home. References, 
Address Brockton, 1, care The Congregationalist, Boston, 


A Keliable Plumber, or tinsmith, who wishes to 
make a change will find it to his advantage to communi- 
cate with O. H. Northrop, East Hampton .Long Island, 


Wanted, a lady helper for general parish work. 
Must be cultured and had some experience. Satisfa*tory 
price and permanent BE to right person. Write, 
giving references, to Y. L. B.,1, care The Congregation- 
alist, Boston, Mass. 

Cash Paid for Stoddard’s Lectures, Beacon Lights 
of History, Century pa iabset (| New International En- 
cyclopedia, Hastings’s Bible Dictionary, etc. These and 
Britannica, Modern Eloquence, Historian’s History, 
Larned’s Ready Reference, Americana, Century Library 
of Music, etc., for sale. Address Books, 51, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


WAS 
OPP. 


HURCH (itr: Jo 
2 LARBESS . 


PRICES. 658 


MINCTON 
B 


ST., 
OYLSTON 


ST. 


HN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


“wee 


BOSTON. 
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EVERY MOVEMENT HURTS when you have rheu- 
matism. Muscles are stiff and sore and joints are 
painful. Hood’s Sarsaparilla goes right to the spot 
in this disease, neutralizes the acidity of the blood 
and cures. 


Indigestion, nausea are cured by Hood’s Pills. 


CONTROLLING NATURE.—Everybody knows that 
‘of late years natural forces have been wonderfully 
subjected to man’s need. We are dazzled by the 
spectacular achievements in steam and electricity, 
but are likely to forget the less noisy but no less 
marvelous conquest of animal and plant life: 
Horses are swifter, cattle heavier, cows give more 
milk and sheep have finer fleeces than in days gone 
iby. In plants the transformation is even more 
marked. People now living can remember when 
the number of edible fruits and vegetables was fa! 
less than at present and even those that could be 
grown were vastly inferior to what we now have. 
For example, our parents knew nothing of the 
Tomato except as a curious ornament in the gar- 
den. Sweet corn was hardly better than the com- 
monest field sorts. All oranges had seeds. Celery 
was little known and poor in quality. In the flower 
‘bed the magnificent Pansy has replaced the insig- 
nificant Heart’s Ease from which it was developed, 
‘and the Sweet Pea in all its dainty splendor traces 
its origin to the common garden vegetable. This 
‘progress has been made in spite of the great tend- 
eney manifested in all plants and animals to go 
back to the original type. It is indeed a battle to 
keep strains pure and up to the standard they have 
already attained, let alone any improvement, The 
practical results are accomplished by men operat- 
ing largely for love of the work, like Luther Bur- 
bank in California and Eckford in England, as well 
‘as by the great seed merchants, D. M. Ferry & Co., 
-of Detroit, Mich., who are not only eternally vigilant 
to hold what ground has been gained, but have a 
corps of trained specialists backed by ample means 
to conduct new experiments. The results of their 
experience can be found in their 1906 Seed Annual 
which they will send free to all applicants. 


THE SPIRIT OF WINTER.—The Spirit of Winter 
is with us, making its presence known in many dif- 
ferent ways—sometimes by cheery sunshine and 
glistening snows, and sometimes by driving winds 
and blinding storms. To many people it seems to 
take a delight in making bad things worse, for rheu- 
matism twists harder, twinges sharper, catarrh be- 
comes more annoying, and the many symptoms of 
serofula are developed and aggravated. There is 
not much poetry in this, but there is truth, and it is 
@ wonder that more people don’t get rid of these 
ailments. The medicine that cures them—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—is easily obtained and there is abun- 
dant proof that its cures are radical and permanent. 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
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Event and Comment 


HE RE-ENFORCEMENT of the Ver- 

mont pastorate through the coming 
of Ex-President Eaton of Beloit to St. 
Johnsbury, delights and 
heartens our Congregational 
forces throughout the state and is of in- 
terest to New England generally. That 
the church should have summoned so 
unanimously and repeatedly a man con- 
siderably past twoscore and ten, shows 
that some churches do not rank youth 
above substantial intellectual and spirit- 
ual gifts and a long and honorable record 
of service. In the prime of his physical 
powers, with a buoyant spirit and a zest 
for labor, Dr. Eaton is likely to do per- 
haps the best work of his life for many 
years to come in this thriving and cul- 
tured community which has an enviable 
reputation throughout the land. He will 
make his own place in a noble line of pas- 
toral succession. Already he has been 
warmly welcomed at the annual meeting 
of the Passumpsic Congregational Club 
- held in North Church, when Governor 
Bell presided, and a friendly greeting was 
extended the new comer by a number of 
speakers. His installation will take place 
in early February. Weare confident that 
Dr. Eaton, who resumes the pastorate 
now after a break of nearly twenty years, 
will endear himself not only to his own 
people but to many Congregationalists 
throughout Vermont. Elsewhere in this 
issue a fitting word is spoken with regard 
to his work at Beloit. 


Our Portrait 


HE AGGREGATE benefactions of 

wealthy men and women for the year 
1905 are summed up by the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald as $66,104, - 
432. In this amount 
are included only gifts by individuals of 
$5,000 and over. Considerably more than 
half the whole amount was for educa- 
tional purposes—$37,303,000 as compared 
with $4,242,757 for church work. It does 
not represent, however, the ratio of pop- 
ular interest in educational as compared 
with church work, for two of the gifts 
for education, of $10,000,000 each, were 
by Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller, and 
of the twelve institutions receiving a 
million dollars or more each, two were 
theological seminaries, Union and Mc- 
Cormick. This table represents individ- 
ual gifts of millions of dollars, but does 
not take into account millions of givers 
whose small contributions to a large ex- 
tent went to the churches. Besides, some 
large sums like the gift to the Russian 
Jews, are not included in this reckoning. 
In reading the list of givers one is im- 
pressed by the number of women among 
them, showing that a large proportion of 
the wealth of the country is controlled 
by women. The anonymous gifts in this 


The Gifts of the Rich 


catalogue amount to one-third of the 
whole. Mr. Carnegie’s name stands first 
in the year’s benefactions and Mr. Rocke. 
feller’s second, as indeed they stand in 
relation to their total gifts, surpassing, 
probably, those of any other living men. 
Mr. Carnegie is credited with having given 
$115,582,688 and Mr. Rockefeller $61,371- 
000. But the list of those who have be- 
stowed millions for the public welfare is 
a long one. We wish we could add also 
the names of widows who have given 
their two mites, but they are recorded in 
the right place. 


OME REVIVALS are heralded in 

advance with newspaper and bill- 
board announcements of the coming of 
the agents of the Holy Spirit, 
the erection of buildings for 
the work, drilling of choirs, 
ushers, workers for the inquiry-rooms, 
etc. In other cases ‘‘the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,’”’ yet never 
without preparation. The patient train- 
ing of the people to apprehend the mean- 
ing of the Holy Spirit’s work, extending 
through a period of years, is not less 
valuable in bringing a spiritual revelation 
than the ostentatious proclamation of its 
approach. The revival in Wales has often 
been spoken of as a spontaneous awaken- 
ing. A Welsh minister, Rey. T. C. Ed- 
wards, on another page of this paper, 
corrects that impression by showing how 
the preparation for that revival has been 
going on for twenty-five years through 
special training of ministers and through 
their preaching ; through the sacred sing- 
ing festivals which have required re- 
hearsals for months before their coming ; 
and through the study in the Sunday 
schools stimulated by annual examina- 
tions. The character of a community is 
not suddenly changed any more than the 
character of an individual, though the 


Preparation 
for Revival 


manifestation of the change may be sud- 


den and startling. A great excitement 
may sweep over a community suddenly, 
created by quick and skillful methods of 
gathering people in crowds and working 
up their emotions. But the permanency 
of the results will depend on the con- 
tinued and faithful labors of pastors and 
their co-workers in previous years. All 
wise work of that sort is evangelistic, and 
in the final estimate counts as an essen- 
tial part of revivals. 


OT TO BE OUTDONE by Massachu- 
setts and other states, Connecticut 
Congregationalists, through a committee 
of which Rey. Harry 

Pastoral Evangelism E. Peabody of Hart- 
Sela ie bald ford is chairman and 
the Home Missionary secretary, Dr. Joel 
S. Ives, is secretary, has perfected an ex- 


cellent plan for more effective pastoral 
co-operation during the current winter, 
After extended correspondence with the 
ministers of the state, a list of nearly one 
hundred has been prepared who have in- 
dicated their willingness to give three or 
more days of successive service to other 


‘churches with the understanding that the 


only expense involved is their entertain- 
ment and car-fare. This is substantially 
the Massachusetts plan save that in Con- 
necticut the churches wishing help are 
asked to correspond directly with the 
man or men desired, although the com- 
mittee is willing to serve as an inter- 
mediary and asks to be kept informed 
touching all the arrangements made. We 
are glad to note on this list names of 
several professors in the two theological 
seminaries of the state. It is understood 
that the smallest church may be free to 
solicit the aid of pastors of the largest 
and most important churches. It is a 
fine ideal which the committee presents 
of ‘*331 Congregational churches minis- 
tering to every portion of the state,”’ and 
it can hardly fail to knit the bonds be- 
tween those churches still more closely. 
Already the ministerial fellowship there 
is exceptional and beautiful. Im Massa- 
chusetts these interchanges of pastoral 
service are going forward in a quiet way. 
The committee of which Rey. C. H. Dan- 
iels of South Framingham is chairman 
has already been instrumental in bring- 
ing about through the medium of the 
Board of Pastoral Supply at least twenty- 
five such exchanges, present or pro- 
spective. 


HE NEW YORK Chamber of Com- 
merce, after hearing from its insur- 
ance committee on the condition of the 
insurance business in the 
metropolis as disclosed of 
late, learned from its representatives that: 


Business Ethics 


The investigation has revealed a spirit of 
sordid commercialism which has become rife 
in our rapidly growing country, entering into 
many of our activities and has clouded the 
judgment of those who have been the custodi- 
ans of large and important trusts, causing 
them to depart from the well-trodden paths of 
rectitude and high honor which has heretofore 
characterized our merchants and bankers. The 
very atmosphere of our commercial life has 
become impregnated with an undue desire for 
wealth and power. 


The following resolution was then passed : 


Resolved, That the Chamber, in the inter- 
ests of pure commercial life, enters its solemn 
protest against the practices which have re- 
sulted in thus tarnishing the good name of 
our financial institutions and of bringing re- 
proach upon our commercial community. 


This action by business men concerning 
other business men is a wholesome sign, 
which other chambers of commerce and 
trade organizations would do well to imi- 
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tate. It has in it also something of the 
wholesome atmosphere of self-examina- 
tion and confession. It is as much the 
function of a chamber of commerce or 
board of trade to guard morals as to 
extend trade, to condemn men who bring 
discredit on commerce and industry as to 
promote extension of markets at home 
and abroad. Disciplinary action by such 
bodies might be made very effective, fore- 
‘stalling but not making unnecessary ac- 
ttion by the Church where it has jurisdic- 
tion. 


GREEMENT between the ‘Big 

Three’? companies of New York 
City to put an end to agents’ rebates 
and to effect other reforms 
jointly is announced, ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland assuming the 
post of arbitrator of differences of opin- 
ion between the companies and enforcer 
of the new compact. There are not a 
few people who agree with the Spring- 
field Republican, the New York Press 
and other papers, that Mr. Cleveland is 
allowing himself to be used by men in 
New York; and that he is too large a 
man to be made a pawn for private in- 
terests.——Mr. McCall has resigned the 
presidency of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, in a letter to the 
trustees made public, which shows regret 
at ‘“‘mistakes’’ made, but no sense of 
wrong done.—Resolutions were intro- 
‘duced in the New York Senate last 
week calling on Mr. Depew to resign his 
place as United States Senator. Final 
action has been postponed. Mr. Depew 
spurns the idea of resignation, and an- 
nounces that as soon as he has resigned 
his many directorships and has freed 
himself from business cares he will then 
begin to serve the State, the implicit con- 
fession being that up to the present time 
he has not done in the Senate what he 
was sent to do more than six years ago. 


\Changes in 
Management 


OVERNORS HIGGINS of New 

York, and Guild of Massachusetts, 
refer to the burning issue of better state 
supervision of the insur- 
ance business in their 
messages to legislators. Governor Guild 
expresses gratification over Massachu- 
setts’ exemption from the scandal of 
some of her sister states, yet calls never- 
theless for action by the legislature which 
will create a commission which may thor- 
oughly study what the state would better 
do to guard even more carefully the in- 
terests of policy holders. Governor Hig- 
gins states with frankness the clearly 
revealed shortcomings of the Empire 
State’s insurance laws and insurance de- 
partment, and calls for thoroughgoing 
reform, both in the way of new law and 
better supervision. New York’s legisla- 
ture will have as a guide the report of 
the Armstrong Investigating Committee, 
with its recommendations based on what 
it has learned while probing actual condi- 
tions. 


Insurance Reforms 


NELASTICITY of our currency rather 
than any question of the soundness of 
our monetary system or the reality of our 
visible vast growth in 
; wealth is responsible, in 
the opinion of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff of New 
York City, a leading banker, for the tight- 
ness of the money market during the clos- 
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ing weeks of 1905 and for the rates of in- 
terest paid for ready money by borrowers 
involved in legitimate or speculative en- 
terprises. If the currency system goes 
unbettered, Mr. Schiff foresees a severe 
panic as our just due for failure to pro- 
vide ways and means of putting reserves 
of capital in possession of the Govern- 
ment and individuals in favored sections 
of the country at the service of those 
who would borrow it at reasonable rates. 
Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Gage and 
other well-known financiers indorse Mr. 
Schiff’s warning. It is a matter which 
Congress only can settle. The Secretary 
of the Treasury must obey law, and pres- 
ent law is defective. @ 


HE PRAYER MEETING topies sug- 

gested in our Handbook for the six 

weeks of the year following the Week of 

Prayer are devoted to a 

The Work of the study of the work of the 
Holy Spirit a4 : 

Holy Spirit. It is an op- 
portunity for the consideration of a theme 
which must always be of vital interest to 
the Church, as it was of the highest in- 
terest to Christ. Its special timeliness in 
view of the widespread hope and desire 
of a spiritual awakening which shall reach 
through a quickened Church to the multi- 
tudes who need the strength and uplift of 
conscious faith in Christ surely needs no 
emphasis. There is a great field here for 
Bible study and meditative thought in 
one of the least developed fields of Chris- 
tian knowledge and experience. These 
meetings might be made of the highest 
value to the churches through intelligent 
study of the subject by pastors and lead- 
ers with a view to making the suggestions 
of the theme available in practical living. 
Would it not be well for the pastors who 
use these topics to consider this group of 
subjects with their best helpers as a 
whole and if possible to assign each sub- 
ject for special study to some one or 
more persons? Such careful preparation 
always finds its reward in better meetings 
and growth of knowledge among the peo- 
ple. We would be glad to hear reports of 
the results of such plans of careful prep- 
aration in their actual results in the 
weekly meetings. On pagé 53 a Boston 
pastor suggests helpful books on the sub- 
ject of the Holy Spirit. 


OPULAR ignorance of the biography 

of the Christ is probably greater 
than many persons realize, especially 
those who know that 

Sunday schools all 

over the world are now beginning anew 
the study of that biography. The other 
day a business man of Boston, who at- 
tends church at least occasionally, re- 
marked to a neighbor. that he had gota 
new book out of the library, and that it 
was the most interesting book he had 
ever read. It was a Life of the Christ. 
He had had no idea, he said, that the 
story of Jesus’ life was so fascinating. 
Among the many volumes which claim 
to tell that story it is not easy to choose 
one as the best of all, indeed what would 
be best for one purpose would perhaps be 
of little value for another. Dr. W. B. 
Forbush in the Homiletic Review divides 
the lives of Christ into four classes, the 
popular, the text-book, the scholarly and 
the interpretative. In the first class he 
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chooses Farrar, in the second Bosworth’s 
Studies, in the third Edersheim and in 
the fourth Dawson and Fairbairn. Dr. 
Forbush justly says that the teacher seeks 
knowledge of the life of Jesus ‘‘not to re- 
tell its anecdotes with pious peroration 
or to relate once more the parables, but 
to show how Jesus and his Word come 
into the life of today and solve all its 
problems and carry all its burdens.”’ To 
our mind no more suggestive and inspi- 
rational book on this sublect has yet been 
written than the uncompleted volume by 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


ONCONFORMIST and Anglican 

journals alike reflect the belief that 
with election of a Liberal majority in 
the next Parliament and 
the British people’s choice 
of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his associates in the pres- 
ent admirable Ministry, there will soon 
be action with respect to disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England in Wales, 
where so large a majority of the people 
are Dissenters. Conferences as to this 
policy already have been held between 
Welsh leaders and the new Prime Minis- 
ter, and Anglican journals speak with lit- 
tle hope of maintenance of the present 
status. Moreover, with the advent of 
Mr. Augustine Birrell to control of the 
Board of Education, the will of the Welsh 
people in defiance of the abhorred Educa- 
tion Act has been recognized as authori- 
tative, and there will be no policy of 
coercion of the county councils such as 
the last Ministry threatened but scarcely 
dared to execute. Eleven years have 
elapsed since Welsh Disestablishment 
came before Parliament, and in the in- 
terval Dissenters have waxed strong in . 
Wales while the Church of England has 
made little gain; and in the world at 
large the principle of separation between 
Church and State has taken firmer hold 
on modern democracy’s mind. 


Welsh Disestab= 
lishment 


HE CONFERENCE of the Powers of 
Europe and the United States next 
week at Algeciras to determine issues - 
which have arisen relative to 
Dee Sry policing of the North African 
wers State, the terms on ,which 
commerce with the Powers shall there be 
carried on, and the degree of exclusive in- 
fluence which France may exert, is of con- 
siderable importance. War may follow 
it, if some prophets are to be believed. 
On the other hand, peace may come to 
relieve a strained situation, if the world’s 
best hopes are realized. Far more likely 
is a yet further test of the policy of 
amity between France and Germany, 
which has taken form in both countries 
of late years as the memory of the strife 
of 1870 has grown dim and as the ideals of 
peace have made their conquest among 
the people of both lands. Germany’s in- 
trusion in this matter a year ago has pro- 
foundly stirred France, and has been reck- 
oned in England as proof positive of 
Germany’s sinister purpose to regain if 
possible ground lost by the Russian-Japa- 
nese War as it compelled new diplomatic 
policies in Europe.. The new British Lib- 
eral Ministry is pledged to carry out the 
compact between Great Britain and 
France made by Lord Lansdowne, which 
assures France of British support in her 
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main contention with respect to Morocco. 
Italy undoubtedly favors France as the 
quarrel now stands, notwithstanding her 
relation to Germany in the Triple Alli- 
ance. Germany enters the conference 
friendless if she persists in her extreme 
position, or uses it to provoke further un- 
settlement of European conditions. Our 
representatives at the conference will 
not be called upon to consider formally 
aught but our commercial interests, and 
the maintenance of the ‘“‘open door’; but 
informally they will be found acting, we 
predict, with Great Britain and France 
rather than’ with Germany. 


HINA’S UNREST and our partial 
responsibility for it we dwell upon 
at greater length, in another column. 
Rectification of the situa- 
trepcnenert tion so far as it affects our 
igilance . c c 
national policy with respect 
to immigration rests with Congress; but 
the duty of guarding life and property of 
Americans in China, should there be any 
anti-foreign outbreak or any revolution 
against the present dynasty, devolves 
upon the Executive. The fact that we 
have begun to concentrate additional 
troops in the Philippines is admitted to 
be due to news from China as to the 
gravity of the situation and the possible 
need of our troops in China, as following 
the Boxer outbreak.» Sensational efforts 
of Boston’s press to make it appear that 
the American Board’s officials are con- 
cerned about the missionaries, need to be 
discounted. Reports from the mission- 
_aries are not alarming, either as to the 
range or the intensity of the anti-foreign 
feeling. In case of peril they are compe- 
tent to act with a prevision that cannot 
be anticipated in Boston, and with a wis- 
dom that no faraway advisers can equal. 
That there are always possibilities of 
danger in China is true, and that there 
are peculiar racial and national states 
of mind just now which make the fu- 
ture problematical, is known at mission- 
ary headquarters; but there is no panic 
there. , 


The Tripartite Council 


The first General Council of Congrega- 
tionalists, United Brethren and Metho- 
dist Protestants at Dayton, O., next 
month will begin a new era in our de- 
nominational history. Its significance, 
we think, is not generally appreciated by 
Congregationalists. It is a step toward 
the fulfillment of what they have always 
sought and prayed for, yet hardly have 
expected to realize. The importance of 
the meeting will depend on the acts of 
the delegates appointed to initiate for 
practical ends this enlarged fellowship. 
We are glad to report that our represent- 
atives have been wisely chosen and that 
-a large majority of them—more than 
ninety—already have expressed their pur- 
pose to attend the meeting. 

The movement thus far, which is else- 
where outlined in this issue, has pro- 
-gressed without a jarring note, so far as 
we have heard, in any public meeting. 
In all these three denominations the 
overtures looking toward union have 
been considered in district and general 
conferences with enthusiasm and have 
been adopted with practical unanimity. 
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Now these denominations are coming to 
touch one another for the first time as a 
federation officially begun. How can it 
be nourished to grow into a healthy 
union? 

The spirit of fellowship, already strong 
in representatives of the different denom- 
inations who know one another, must be 
extended. In New England Congrega- 
tionalists cannot locally work up inter- 
est in the matter because they are not in 
contact with churches of either of the 
other denominations. In Maryland and 
Virginia Methodist Protestants know lit- 
tle of Congregationalists, and in other 
sections churches of United Brethren 
are not near churches of either of the 
other bodies. But in many local com- 
munities all these denominations have 
churches, and there are district confer- 
ences representing each of them in sev- 
eral states. 

The object sought is greater effective- 
ness, enthusiasm and economy in fulfill- 
ing Christ’s commission to make dis- 
ciples of all the nations. Union in for- 
eign missions has perhaps the first claim 
to consideration, and all the conditions 
in foreign fields are favorable for it. 
The union of churches in our own coun- 
try cannot be forced, and can be brought 
about only as all parties concerned are 
convinced that it will be of mutual ad- 
vantage. District and state conferences 
will no doubt be held including all three 
denominations. Educational institutions 
may mostly be left to work toward such 
measure of union as may seem best to 
themselves. Those affiliated with Con- 
gregationalists have their own’ boards 
of trustees not hampered by denomina- 
tional restraints, except our theological 
seminaries. 

The problem of greatest difficulty will 
be to bring weak local churches together. 
That will require patience—such prayer- 
ful, hopeful patience as leads the minis- 
ter of Christ to give his years loyally and 
devotedly to build up Christian life in 
his field. The essential elements of self- 
government must be cherished in each 
local church, yet some modifications of 
polity will naturally be accepted as are 
found effective to cultivate fellowship 
and increase the growth and infiuence of 
the churches. 

The chief thing to be sought in this 
movement is united spirit and purpose. 
Union in action will then follow natu- 
rally as its advantages become apparent 
to those seeking the same ends. Every 
Congregationalist who is working to 
build up Christ’s kingdom in this world 
has good reason to be interested in this 
General Council at Dayton, Feb. 7-9. 
Pray for the presence and guidance in it 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Why don’t ministers enlist to a greater de- 
gree the co-operation of local papers in for- 
warding religious ends? Once in a while we 
hear of a minister who contributes regularly 
to his local paper and whose column comes to 
be widely influential and we remark now on 
the fact that in Edgartown on Martha’s 
Vineyard the proprietor of the Gazette has 
offered his columns for the publication of the 
International lesson Bible readings for the 
current year. In the last issue of each month 
the local ministers by turn furnish brief com- 
ments on the subjects for the ensuing month. 
Hints are given with reference to the best edi- 
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tions of the Bible and the most satisfactory 
ways of studying it. Such a movement is sure 
to interest a number who might not be reached 
through the ordinary channels of church in- 
fluence, 


China and the United States 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin, an experienced 
educator and adviser in affairs of state, 
with a record of more than forty years of 
residence and observation in China, and 
Hon. J. W. Foster, an able diplomat, long 
intimate with Chinese diplomatic history 
and at one time our Secretary of State, _ 
writing, one in World’s Work and the 
other in the Atlantic, join in warning 
their fellow-countrymen against compla- 
cently imagining that the attitude of 
China toward the United States in the 
future is to be as friendly as it has been 
in the past, irrespective of what we may 
or may not do. 

They point out how inevitable it was, in 
the light of our outrageous treatment of 
Chinese emigrants and travelers, that our 
trade interests should be boycotted, and 
why it is that, notwithstanding our un- 
usually fine record in some respects as a 
friend of China, we have been the first to 
feel the impact of rising Chinese self-con- 
sciousness and self-respect. They also 
agree in their prophecy of further serious 
trouble not only for our traders and pro- 
moters of industry but also for our educa- 
tors and missionaries within the great 
empire, if we do not decidedly alter our 
attitude toward such of the Chinese as 
wish to enter this country for purposes of 
enlightenment and mutual trade. 

The indictment which China can bring 
against us is one that impugns our honor, 
our sense of decency and fair play, our 
civilized way of administering law, and it 
is an indictment which cannot be refuted. 
Beginning our relations with China with 
highest sentiments of fraternity, and in 
many ways still retaining a higher place 
in her government’s affection than any 
other Power, we have incurred by the 
action of our national legislature and our 
Immigration Bureau officials the deep- 
seated resentment and hatred of the Chi- 
nese people. 

The time has passed for this matter to 
be viewed or dealt with in a sectional or 
class spirit. It is high time for the peo- 
ple of this country, whether believing in 
missions or not, whether members of 
labor unions or not, whether favoring ex- 
clusion or discriminating legislation, to 
realize that the new China will not be 
dealt with as the old China has been; 
that she is a leviathan rising from her 
sleep to assert her power; that she is 
turning to Japan for leadership, whereas, 
had she been treated otherwise by the 
Occident, she would have sent her sons 
and daughters to be educated here and 
to get Occidental ideas and methods at 
first hand. 

If Congress adjourns without squarely 
facing the present crisis and its duty in 
the premises, it will show little strategy,. 
not to mention aught else. The testi- 
mony of most competent students of the 
situation in China is, that if Congress 
will show itself as amenable to reason 
and justice as the Executive has, grave 
perils may be averted. If not, then we 
may prepare for loss of the fruits of 
years of toil and sacrifice on the part of 
Americans in China who have endeav- 
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ored to set forth there the best that the 
Occident has to give the Orient. 

Fortunately, our Congregational con- 
stituency is to have the privilege of hear- 
ing from Rey. Dr. Arthur H. Smith dur- 
ing the coming weeks. He may serve 
higher American as well as Christian 
interests if he dwells with some fullness 
and insistence on this aspect of the situa- 
tion in China. He can create sentiment 
which if translated into cdrrespondence 
by citizens with lawmakers at Washing- 
ton may shape history. 


Jesus and the Holy Spirit 
(Prayer Meeting Editorial*) 


There is not a word in the Gospels to 
show that the spiritual experience of 
Jesus, up to the time of his baptism, 
differed in kind from the experience of 
other men. We read of his quiet home 
life, his keen curiosity about questions 
which concerned his Heavenly Father’s 
work, but there is no hint of an abnormal 
religious consciousness, any more than 
of an abnormal physical or intellectual 
development, and no suggestions of even 


such signs and wonders as accompanied - 


the religious experience of the prophets 
of the old covenant. What all may have 
and what the spiritually minded and well 
circumstanced have in large measure, 
Jesus had wholly unmarred and undimmed 
by sin. All that he knew and experienced 
grew naturally out of what was taught in 
home and school and synagogue, out of 
his own studies in the Old Testament 
and his meditations upon life. In all 
these he was taught and guided by the 
Holy Spirit, who had unhindered access 
and wrought his perfect work. 

The difference between his spiritual ex- 
perience and ours is the difference be- 
tween the cup half filled with muddy 
waters and a cup brimming full of the 
clear water of life which the Holy Spirit 
brings. To Jesus, the thoughts of God 
which to us seem remote and unreal were 
vividly imagined and appropriated and 
joyfully employed as a working theory 
of life. They were of the substance of 
his thought and not an added coloring. 
And this seems to have been his experi- 
ence with God under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit until he had for more than 
ten years been a full grown man, and 
most of that time, probably, the head 
and support of his own family of mother, 
brothers and sisters. 

The next experience of which we are 
sure in the guidance of Jesus by the 
Holy Spirit is also quite normal and well 
within the analogy of human life. It 
was the call to public service. Most men 
who have done large service as leaders 
in the church have felt that call, and 
most of them at an earlier age than 
Jesus. To many ithas cofge as quietly 
as it seems to have come to the Nazareth 
carpenter. The decisive outward word 
seems to have been spoken by those who 
returned with news of John’s preaching. 
What they told brought to a head the 
many thoughts and longings with which 
Jesus must have looked upon the life 
about him, studied the prophetic word 


* Topic for Jan. 14-20. Jesus and the Holy Spirit. 


Luke 3: 15-22; 4: 1-15; John 3: 31-36; 15: 17-27. 


The reality of Christ’s humanity. His need of the 


presence of the Holy Spirit, and ours. How do we: 


come into communion with God? 
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and worshiped in the synagogue and tem- 
ple. The call found a ready heart and 
something more—the matured fruit of a 
full study and conception of the way in 
which a herald of God’s kingdom must 
approach his task. He was ready for 
John’s message of repentance, but al- 
ready out of his own experience of the 
perfect life with God there had sprung 
to birth his most characteristic thought 
—the later teaching of eternal life as a 
present experience for the children of 
Goda 

With that thought and expectation he 
went up to John’s baptism, and there 
the special witness of the Holy Spirit 
opened the way to a new experience of 
personal and filial relations with God. 
He comes under the power of the Spirit, 
is driven by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness for his temptation, returns in the 
power of the Spirit to begin his work 
with men, There is an uplift of his con- 
sciousness which makes him what we 
know as we follow the artless Gospel 
tales of his words of authority and deeds 
of mercy, and which culminated in his 
free self-offering and rising from the 
dead. 

Is there any parallel with this later 
experience in our lives? To many, who 
have long been in closest sympathy with 
his aims and thoughts, some degree of 
such uplift and possession by the Spirit 
of God has come. It is the aim and hope 
of every wholesouled disciple. Whether 
in the body or out of the body we hope to 
know God with some of the intimate joy 
and fellowship with which Jesus knew 
his Father. As he had need of the Holy 
Spirit, so he knew our need and promised 
to send the Spirit for our help. He was 
more and not less human than we, as a 
diamond is more perfect carbon than a 
lump of coal. And in his practice of com- 
munion and obedience he points out to 
us the way by which our spiritual life 
may be uplifted into the fellowship which 
he has promised in the power and joy of 
the Holy Spirit. 


In Brief 


If profanity made a man courageous and 
efficacious in time of duty the new police com- 
missioner of New York City, General Bing- 
ham, would be invincible, but still not a 
gentleman. 


Dr. John Watson wields a two-edged sword 
in his sermons, and in his new volume there 
is a sentence which cuts both ways: ‘‘If there 
be a bigotry of orthodoxy which in the past 
has been intolerant, there is also a bigotry of 
heterodoxy which in the present is most inso- 
lent.” 


The action of the American Committee at 
Chicago last week as described on page 50 
completes the necessary preliminary steps in 
unifying the various Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the country which have 
heretofore been allied with two different cen- 
tral organizations. 


The Christian Register thinks that the large 
sums of money collected by the Salvation 
Army and the Volunteers of America for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas should be ac- 
knowledged, audited and accounted for so 
that the public may know how much was re- 
ceived and how it is expended. Why not? 


The burden of the unemployed in England 
is so great that a fund of $600,000 has been 
raised by contributions to relieve the distress 


of the multitude out of work. When one're-: 
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members that the cost of maintaining the 
British army and navy last year was $315,- 
000,000, one cannot help thinking what a change 
would come over suffering humaniby if nations 
could cease to learn war any more. 


Was it the total depravity of inanimate 
things, or a wicked foreman in the composing- 
room, or grim humor that caused the Boston 
Sunday Herald to publish an account of the 
‘‘Christian Science’? body and its head as 
part of its summary of ‘‘ Commercial and Fi- 
nancial New England?’’—The Pilot. 


It was fore-ordination. 


Righty Christian missionaries in the near 
Kast are reported as entreating Evan Roberts 
to visit the Holy Land, to hold services on 
Mt. Carmel, and ‘‘as a modern Elias to once 
more defeat the false prophets of Baal.” 
This dispatch from Wales challenges our 
credulity; but if it be true, the only comment 
we have is that Evan Roberts would better 
stay in Wales. 


Unitarianism in Boston has caused many 
controversies which have provoked alterna- 
tions of heat and chill between neighbors. 
But both varieties of temperature mingled in 
the remark of a Baptist deacon the other day 
to a lady who had left his church to enter 
Unitarian fellowship. ‘‘ We’re sorry to lose 
you, sister,’’ he said, ‘‘and I feel it my duty 
to tell you that you are sitting on a cake of 
ice sliding into hell.” 


New Year’s letters, cards and other season- 
able and attractive literary and artistic ex- 
pressions of the good will of many hearts 
lie on our desk. ‘* The same to you,’”’ kind 
friends. And we don’t mind sharing with 
our readers one of the written greetings 
from a brother religious editor in another city, 
who says: ‘‘ Just a word to my comrades in 
the Order of the Blue Pencil. May you help 
real men in real temptation to realize that 
there is real help in a real God!” 


Pablicity after death if not during life con- 
cerning moral shortcomings is what the man 
of today and tomorrow must adjust himself to. 
The millionaire and traction company pro- 
moter whose trail of worldly success runs 
from Chicago to Philadelphia and thence to 
London, had been known during his life as an 
unscrupulous corrupter of municipal legisla- 
tures and an avaricious exploiter of municipal 
monopolies, but now we know in addition that 
his lust for women was equal to his greed for 
wealth. In the light of which facts, the public 
now accepts his large gifts for hospitals and 
art museums with a dignified reserve. 


Rev. Willard B. Thorp of the South Church, 
Chicago, is one of a quartet of ministers, each 
of a different denomination, who have agreed 
to do team work in homiletics during this 
month. Sermons which deal with live, pres- 
ent-day problems, jointly prepared and alike 
in form, will be delivered by them. A cumu- 
lative effect may be produced on any commu- 
nity where the clergy in any considerable 
number agree to deal with a common topic 
at the same time. Given the right theme and 
this ‘“‘team work” and a town or city may be 
set talking about ethics and religion, as it 
cannot when every clergyman fires his charge 
at a different social evil or dwells on a different 
attribute of God. s 


The New York Hxaminer clings faithfuily 
to its traditions of orthodoxy in its comments 
on the proposed union between Regular and 
Free Baptists. It would receive the latter, on 
application as individual churches, as weak 
brethren. It says: 


We hold to the old view that the Lord’s 
Supper is a strictly church ordinance, and 
hence that none should be invited to the Lord’s 
Table, spread by his authority by a Baptist 
church, but those who have been: Scripturally 
baptized. Nevertheless, acting on the Pauline 
rule, ‘‘ Him that is weak in the faith receive,’’ 
we.would not advise the rejection of any ap- 
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plicant for membership who, otherwise satis- 
factory, in this respect ‘‘ follows not with us.” 


It will be some time before the warm streams 
of Free Baptist fellowship will become ab- 


sorbed into such slow melting of glacial ice. 


So general is observance of Christmas Day 
as a religious festival among American 
churches that inherit the Puritan tradition 
that we confess to a feeling of surprise that 
in Scotland there should still be any eccasion 
for such a symposium as the Scottish Review 
has just published, in which representative 
Presbyterian and Congregational ministers 
give their opinions as to the duty or the need 
of observing Christmas in a religious way. 
John Hunter and Ambrose Shepherd of our 
Congregational leaders join with Dr. Alex- 
ander Whyte, Prof. Marcus Dods and Prin- 
cipal Lindsay of the Presbyterian fold in 
urging such use of the day. The point of 
view of the opposition may be voiced by Rev. 
J. Sturrock of the Original Secession Church, 
Edinburgh, who says that observance of 
Christmas “has no Scripture authority, but 
is a piece of pure will-worship.”’ 


**Congregationalism is wholly intellectual,’’ 
says the Living Church, in an interesting 
comment on a recent utterance by a Congre- 
gational pastor, wherein the latter pointed 
out the appeal which the symbolism of ritual- 
ism is making to some who by tradition and 
ancestry have been known hitherto as Con- 
gregationalists. Proceeding to define what 
it is in “‘ ritualism ’’ that appeals to these per- 
sons, the Living Church makes the interest- 
ing statement that ‘‘‘ Ritualism,’ so called, 
is the worship offered by the body,’’ ‘‘a blas- 
phemous mockery if left to itself, but per- 
fectly proper and natural if prompted by a 
living spirit and the intelligent purpose of the 
mind.” We will admit that Congregational- 
ism is of a kind of religion that has much to 
say about the why and the wherefore of phe- 
nomena in the spiritual world, but if we must 
make our choice between a ‘‘religion of the 
body ” and a religion of the mind we shall still 
insist on the mind. 


Personalia 


Middlesex County, Mass., will have as as- 
sistant district attorney Arnold Scott, son of 
the late Rev..G. R. W. Scott. 


General Booth attributes his remarkable 
vigor in old age to the fact that for the past 
seven years he has been a vegetarian. 


It is Chaplain Waldron of the Massachusetts 
House for the twenty-eighth consecutive year 
and it begins to look very much like a life 
tenure. So may it be! 


Congressman McCall of Massachusetts has 
done well to introduce a bill in the House 
which will provide the President with car-fare 
while he serves the people. 


Antonin, Bishop of Narva, is a bold Ortho- 
dox Greek prelate, who has written an open 
letter advocating complete separation of 
Church and State in Russia. 


The lectures at Harvard this year on the 
William Belden Noble Foundation will be 
given by Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, his 
theme being The Attitude of Jesus Christ 
toward Foreign Races and Religions. 


A Massachusetts commission reports favor- 
ing purchase by the state of the graveyard in 
Marshfield in which Daniel Webster was 
buried, and suitable marking of the place, 
together with use of an adjacent building as 
a Webster museum. 


Rey. John Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren), 
has been invited to the pastorate of a Presby- 
terian church in this country, for a year or 
longer, at a very generous salary, and the 
offer might be accepted if engagements already 
made did not detain him in England. 
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Mayor Dickinson of Springfield, Mass., re- 
fuses to permit Miss Nethersole to play Sappho 
in that city. His hostility is based on a report 
as to the play’s immorality made to him by 
the principal of the high school, the Y. M. 
C. A. secretary and a Baptist minister. 


The Philippine climate and the strain of 
pioneer missionary work and superintendence 
have broken the health of Rev. Homer Stuntz, 
the most prominent Methodist in the Philip- 
pines, and one of the men whose name will 
be writ large in the history of Protestantism 
n that archipelago. He has been ordered 
home. 


Huntington Wilson, now of the American 
legation at Tokyo, has been appointed third 
assistant Secretary of State. He graduated at 
Yale, 1897; prepared for a diplomatic career; 
is a fine linguist; and his new appointment is 
a deserved promotion, in line with President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root’s intention to 
make our diplomatic service better, and have 
it rest on merit. 


One of the largest figures in mission lands 
today is removed in the death of Dr. James 
Stewart, founder of the Industrial Institute at 
Lovedale, South Africa, and an intimate friend 
of Livingstone. He was beloved in Scotland, 
where he was born and trained, and the Free 
Church did him the exceptional honor of mak- 
ing him its moderator in 1900 when he was 
home on furlough, and gave a notable address 
at the annual assembly. Members of our 
American Board Deputation to Africa pro- 
nounce his institution by far the best of its 
kind which they saw on its tour. He was a 
man of large mold, gifted with vision and 
capacity to bring things to pass. 


The steamer bringing Rev. Arthur H. Smith, 
D. D., from China is due in San Francisco on 
Friday of this week. Upon landing he will 
at once cross the continent in order to make 
his first address in this country at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, whose special representa- 
tive he has been for years in the foreign field. 
Thence he will go to northern Vermont to 
help initiate the special campaign for increas- 
ing resources to aid in which he has been sum- 
moned from his important work in China. 
Keen desire to hear Dr. Smith is disclosing 
itself in many quarters, and such organiza- 
tions as the Twentieth Century Club in Bos- 
ton, as well as many churches, are seeking to 
make appointments with him. 


Dr. Fairbairn Again in this 
Country 


Principal Fairbairn of Mansfield College, 
Oxford, is in New York for a visit of fifteen 
days to deliver the third course of Deems 
Lectures at the New York University, his sub- 
ject. being, The Religion of Jesus Christ. A 
large number of leaders in religious and edu- 
cational work attended the first lecture, the 
topic being the Experience of the Theologian 
and the Interpretation of Theology. After a 
thoroughgoing discussion of empiricism in 
Greek and Roman philosophy the lecturer put 
aside his MS. and for half an hour afforded 
his hearers a delightful treat by giving rem- 
iniscences of his early days, his theological 
inheritance and the struggle which took him 
to Germany and eventuated in intellectual 
freedom. The rapidly drawn sketches of the 
German theological leaders of that day were 
so intimate and personal as to make the recital 
a rare privilege to the listeners. 

Dr. Fairbairn, who is staying with Prof. 
Francis Brown, is as vigorous as ever, and 
scarcely older looking than when in 1899 he 
moved great audiences at Tremont Temple 
during the Second International Council, He 
sails for England Jan. 17, preaching only 
twice at Union Seminary on Sunday after- 
noons and having no other public engage- 
ments except the university lectures. 

When called upon by the writer, the great 
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Nonconformist immediately plunged into an 
earnest discussion of conditions in England. 
The Nonconformists are well pleased with 
the new Liberal cabinet. It is noted for abil- 
ity and character far beyond its predecessors, 
and in that respect responds to the demand of 
the conscience of the great classes represented 
in the Free Churches. The political trick 
by which the retiring premier sought to place 
his successor in a critical position seems now 
to have laid the foundation for certain suc- 
cess of the Liberal party at the forthcoming 
election. 

Regarding the status of the education contro- 
versy and the Passive Resistance movement, 
Dr. Fairbairn has so many friends on both 
sides that he preferred to make no statement 
for publication, lest he embarrass his friends. 
He wished it to be understood that in the con- 
versation he spoke only for himself and not in 
any representative capacity. In his judgment 
the two chief problems for the new govern- 
ment are the Education Act and the tariff 
movement. The latter has not yet shown the 
moral passion and intensity of the former, but 
this is latent and will be tremendously aroused 
when the danger is seen of raising the cost of 
living and depreciating the value of the work- 
ers’ work. Dr. Fairbairn has always resisted 
the raising of tariffs because of his love for 
the poorer people on whom the burden ulti- 
mately falls. The righteous anger of the 
working classes will also rebuke the facility 
with which those who now agitate for a pro- 
tective tariff make easy promises which can- 
not be fulfilled, even as in the past along other 
lines they have made valueless promises. 

Among the churches of our own order, and 
perhaps the ‘Free churches generally, the 
outstanding feature of recent development 
has been the multiplying of a variety of 
agencies for helping those least able to direct 
their own lives. The extraordinary growth 
of institutional churches and settlements Dr. 
Fairbairn regards as a sign of the awakening 
of the churches to their fuller responsibility 
and opportunity. As to current evangelism, 
every distinctive movement or association 
must be judged on its own merits. An unreal 
knowledge that passes for scholarship in some 
evangelical quarters, is a more undesirable 
and mischievous ignorance than that of un- 
trained and unlearned evangelism. 

Turning to America, the Doctor felt im- 
pressed with an increase of cocksureness, 
not along the lines of Dickens’s caricature, 
but evident in circles of power and influence. 
As an instance, the much-advertised vast in- 
crease of material wealth is in many quarters 
the exploitation of a really fictitious wealth. 
In other avenues of our life there seems an 
inerease of unreality. Quoting at random 
from De Tocqueville, that the license of the 
American newspaper detracts from its force, 
and that French journalism is suggestive by 
leaving something for the reader to put be- 
tween the lines, Dr. Fairbairn feels that our 
newspapers are less forceful than formerly, 
in that the current method of exaggeration 
leads most readers to make large reductions 
from journalistic statements. The tremen- 
dous haste of American life tends to give little 
chance for solidity of thought or strength of 
conviction. SYDNEY. 


The death of Mr. W. M. F. Round removes 
one who was long and favorably known to 
penologists throughout the world by his ex- 
tended service as secretary of the National 
Prison Association. He was a warm-hearted, 
devoted Christian, identified with the Baptists 
but constantly co-operating with all religious. 
bodies. Some of the last and best of his abun- 
dant literary work was done in connection: 
with Dr. E. KE. Hale’s Lend a Hand magazine. 
He personally helped to reclaim many a victim 
of intemperance, and he leaves in the Order of 
St. Christopher, a modest organization which 
he founded, what we trust will bea permanent 
reminder of his own overflowing love for all 
sorts and conditions of men. 
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Three Denominations Moving toward Unity 


The First General Council of the United Churches 


Congregationalists, Methodist Protestants, 
United Brethren—these three denominations 
through their national representative assem- 
blies have approved a plan of union and pro- 
vided for the preliminary steps to put the 
plan into operation. The representatives of 
these three bodies agreed that ‘‘ this union for 
the present is to be expressed in the organi- 
zation of a General Council, to be composed 
of representatives elected from the respective 
denominations composing the Union on some 
ratio of membership.’”’ The ratio determined 
on is one delegate for every 5,000 members. 

The first General Council meeting is to be 
held in Dayton, O., Feb. 7-9. The arrange- 
ments for the meeting, so far as Congregation- 
alists are responsible, have been made by the 
provisional committee of the National Coun- 
cil, by whom the delegates representing our 
denomination were chosen. The number to 
which Congregationalists are entitled is 132, 
and over ninety of those appointed have al- 
ready accepted. All the members of the Na- 
tional Council committee on comity and most 
of those on polity will attend the meeting. 

The program of the two day’s meeting has 
been outlined, with a large part of the time 
left for subjects not yet decided on, and for 
general discussion. Dr. William Hayes Ward 
will call the Council to order and Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden, as temporary chairman, will 
give an address on the History of Church 
Union. After permanent organization the 
subjects for the first day are the co-ordination 
of benevolent societies, colleges, seminaries 
and all educational institutions. Addresses 
are announced by Drs. J. L. Barton and F. K. 
Sanders (Congregationalists), A. L. Reynolds 
and J. F. Geddes (Methodist Protestants), 
Bishop J. S. Mills and Pres. W. E. Shell 
(United Brethren). In the evening a recep- 
tion will be given to delegates and visitors 
at the First United Brethren Church. The 
second and third days will be occupied with 
general discussion of the questions connected 
with union and united action of the three de- 
nominations. On the second evening public 
services will be held with a sermon by Pres. 
W. B. Anthony (Methodist Protestant), fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Supper. The Congrega- 
tionalist has chronicled the steps by which 
this result has been gained, but for the infor- 
mation of our readers these steps are here 
._ briefly summarized. 

A resolution looking to closer relations with 
Methodist Protestant churches with a view to 
ultimate organic union was presented to the 
National Council of Congregational churches 
in 1889 by Rey. A. F. Pierce, now of Brock- 
ton, Mass., and was adopted. While nothing 
seems to have been done about it the resolu- 
tion was of value as registering the sentiment 
of Congregationalism toward a sister denom- 
ination. In 1898 the National Council in- 
structed its standing committee on unity to 
make overtures to the Methodist Protestant 
churches, with a view to organic union, and 
in consequence the subject was favorably con- 
sidered in several local conferences of both 
denominations. 

In August, 1902, an address was published 
in the Religious Telescope to the Bishops of 
the United Brethren in Christ, asking them 
to open negotiations with churches similar to 
theirs in polity and doctrine, looking toward 
union. The address was signed by twenty- 
two of the prominent men of that body. The 
committee on unity of our National Council 
prompted by this address, began correspond- 
ence with its signers, which developed on 
both sides a friendly spirit and resulted in 
‘a meeting of committeés of four denomina- 
tions—Congregationalists, Methodist Protes- 
tants, United Brethren and the Christian 
Connection at Pittsburg, Pa., April 22, 23, 
1903. The last named committee, being un- 
willing that the churches of its denomination 


or any other churches should be called by any 
other name except ‘‘Christian,’’ soon sur- 
rendered its expectation of joining in the con- 
templated movement for union, but continued 
to participate in two days’ discussions till the 
meeting adjourned. 

It was unanimously agreed that union of the 
three denominations was desirable and feasi- 
ble; that the formulated statements of doctrine 
held by them all were essentially the same, 
and that the union for the present should be 
expressed in the organization of a General 
Council, and that each denomination should 
retain its name and its autonomy in respect to 
its own government, but add to its official title 
the words, “In affiliation with the General 
Council of the United Churches.” 

The outline proposed was referred to a sub- 
committee of five from each denomination. 
This committee met in Washington, May 27-28, 
1903, and agreed on a report embodying the 
propositions above named which was adopted 
by the General Committees at Pittsburg, July 1. 
The report outlined the composition and pow- 
ers of the General Council to be created, and 
described its purposes—to promote better 
knowledge and closer fellowship of the bodies 
uniting, co-ordination in evangelistic, educa- 
tional and missionary work, to prevent un- 
necessary multiplication of churches, to unite 
weak churches in the same locality and to en- 
courage affiliation with other Christian bodies. 
This plan was approved by the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches and by the 
General Conferences of each of the other two 
denominations. 

The United Brethren have a membership of 
250,000, five colleges, a theological seminary, 
two publishing houses, and foreign missions 
in Africa, Japanand Porto Rico. The Metho- 
dist Protestants have 185,000 members, four 
colleges, a theological seminary, a publishing 
house and foreign missions in Japan and 
China. Congregationalists have 673,721 mem- 
bers, nine theological seminaries, forty or 
more colleges planted by them and more or 
less closely affiliated with their churches, and 
twenty missions in India, China, Japan, Af- 
rica, Turkey and other foreign countries. The 
union of these denominations, which we ear- 
nestly hope will ultimately be accomplished, 
will create a Church of over 1,100,000 mem- 
bers with institutions in the greater part of 
the world actively working to establish the 
kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Important Action by the 
a W. CG A. 


Young Women’s Christian Associations from 
twenty-five states sent delegates Jan. 3-5 to 
Chicago to a special convention called by the 
American Committee to discuss the question 
of consolidation with the International Board 
of Women’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. The delegates were chiefly 
chairmen and members of state and national 
committees, members of city boards and col- 
lege faculties and national, state and local 
secretaries. The main business was action on 
the report of the Manhattan Conference, a 
joint committee of women from both national 
organizations which met at the Hotel Manhat- 
tan in New York in May and September, with 
Miss Grace H. Dodge as chairman. 

This committee recommended consolidation 
of both national bodies with all associations 
at present affiliated with either, coming in on 
their present bases, all associations to be affili- 
ated in the future to come in on the basis of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
International Board accepted this report at 
their biennial conference in Baltimore in No- 
vember, upon which action the American 
Committee called this: convention just held. 
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Mrs. Warren S. Buxton of Springfield, Mass., 
president of the International Board, pre- 
sented the advantages of consolidation as 
viewed by that body. Other speakers spoke 
of additional opportunities to be afforded to 
college women, young women in cities, in 
industrial life and in Christian service. The 
vote for union on the proposed basis was al- 
most unanimous. 

A committee of seven, representing mem- 
bers of the American Committee from various 
parts of the country, was appointed to meet 
with the similar committee appointed from 
the International Board to complete terms of 
union. It is understood that this joint com- 
mittee will call a general convention of both 
bodies later and that at that time the new 
organization will be effected. w. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 5 


The meeting was led by Mrs. Henry B. 
Reed of South Weymouth, the daughter of 
Dr. N. G. Clark. 

In connection with the Zulu Mission and 
the missionaries named on the prayer calen- 


dar, it was a pleasure to hear from Miss~ 


Hance, who has a remarkable experience of 
many years of service. She talked especially 
on the ‘open doors’? which she has seen in 
Africa. She recalls a time when in Rhodesia 
for a person to acknowledge himself a Chris- 
tian meant death, and when, even fifteen 
miles from the place where she lived, a man 
was put to death because he had declared his 
Christian faith. She recalls the opening of 
work in Uganda and the time when she was 
herself on board the steamer when Stanley 
was looking for Livingstone. In one place 
where twenty-one years ago no one was even 
allowed to teach Christianity, there are now 
seven thousand children in the schools. The 
great trial of the Zulu Mission at the present 
time is the attitude of the English Govern- 
ment—its suspicion of what American mis- 
sionaries are doing, and laying at their doors 
blame of which they are not guilty. She re- 
called an experience at Ksidumbini when she 
tried to persuade the people that they must 
have a native pastor. Signatures were ob- 
tained to such a promise, but not all she de- 
sired, until another day when she was con- 
fined to her room as the result of an attack 
by a wild cow. Then the natives came and 
begged for admission, and gave the desired 
signatures. To this day they have supported 
their own pastor. With so many encourag- 
ing signs in the work, we must hope that the 
English Government will consider the need 
and remove unjust hindrances. F 

Details were given of the burning of Barton 
Hall at Constantinople College. 

The announcement was made of the death 
at Iroquois, S. D., Sept. 30, of Mrs. Asadoo- 
rian, who went in 1884 as Miss Henrietta West 
to Turkey and labored for several years there 
and in Oorfa. Later she married Rev. A. M. 
Asadoorian, and with him has worked faith- 
fully in remote parishes in this country. 


Those who had the felicity of meeting or 
hearing Rev. Walter Walsh of Dundee at the 
International Peace Congress when it met in 
Boston in 1904, will. be glad to know that ata 
bazar held in his church recently, Mr. John 
Leith, M. P., of Aberdeen, a leader of Scotch 
Congregationalists, inquired how it was that 
the Gilfillan Memorial Church was not as- 
sociated with the Congregational Church 
Union of Scotland. He hinted that Mr. 
Walsh and his people would get a cordial 
welcome. As the Christian News says, “* We 
await the action of Mr. Walsh and his mem- 
bers with interest.’”’ He needs all that comes 
from fellowship and -united action, and he 
would bring rare gifts as a preacher and ex- 
positor of social democracy. 


a 
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Benjamin Franklin—Humanist 


The greatest humanist of our men of 
affairs during the eighteenth century is 
a figure in the history of thought and 
action which has perennial interest for 
all who are concerned with problems of 
religion and ethics. His only peer in 
intellectual power among Americans of 
that period was Jonathan Edwards, and 
how different their natures, their views 
of life, and their records! They were 
the only Americans of their day who won 
recognition abroad for erudition and mas- 
tery of problems of the higher intellectual 
life, the one as a metaphysician and theo- 
logian, the other as a scientist and practi- 
cal philosopher. 

With all his ethical shortcomings in 
youth and early manhood and with 
his patent limitations as a spiritual 
personality, Franklin not only re- 
flected honor on the Anglo-Ameri- 
can type of manhood, but also on 
human nature—as Pitt, defending 
him from insult said to the British 
Peers; and whether viewed as a vol- 
uminous and influential author, or 
as a student of theoretical science 
and a practical inventor and discov- 
erer, or as a statesman and patriot, 
or as a diplomatist—the greatest of 
Americans, according to John Hay 
—or as a philanthropist and sage, 
he merits all the honor which will 
be done his memory on this two 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

His peculiarly intimate relations 
with French statesmen, philoso- 
phers and men of letters are re- 
sponsible, no doubt, for the fact that 
he has been appraised by French- 
men of more recent times to a de- 
gree that no other American has. 
Of all these estimates the one with 
most distinction and authority prob- 
ably, because of the author’s repute 
as an analyst of character, is that 
of Sainte-Beuve, not unlike Frank- 
lin in his moderation, dispassion- 
ateness, penetrating insight into 
human motives and revolt from or- 
thodoxy. The more notable, therefore, 
his comment on the limitations of Frank- 
lin on the religious side. 

Led by Franklin’s “moral sagacity, 
judicious conduct, rectitude and skill, 
“ love for the public weal and good under- 
standing in all things’’ to admiration of 
the American, Sainte-Beuve nevertheless 
is acute enough to see that the utilitarian 
ideal of the Philadelphia philosopher, his 
self-sufficiency, his absence of chivalry, 
imagination and passionate emotion pre- 
vented him from being open to the higher 
influences of life which abide in art, 
music, religion. Hence, when Sainte- 
Beuve comes to describe Franklin’s re- 
vision of the Book of Prayer, to make 
a personal liturgy, which according to his 
ideas, shall be ‘‘more reasonable and 
more moral,’”’ he cannot but affirm that 
the process of revision simply shows that 
_ Franklin did not fully understand either 
David or Job; ‘‘the process of leveling 
Mount Sinai,’ in order that all may be 
- comprehensible, leading the great French 
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critic to add: ‘‘Are there not in the soul 
of man emotions, in human destiny mys- 
teries and depths, which call for and 
justify the thunders of the Divine Word? 
...0d0b, David, Bossuet, old Handel 
and Milton go fat beyond Franklin.” 
And we may insert Jonathan Edwards 
for the same reason, 


Sainte-Beuve, also points out how in-. 


fluential a personal influence Franklin 
was in his day, in ‘‘secularizing Chris- 
tianity,’’ in measuring it by its good and 
useful results upon this earth, in giving it 
a utilitarian squint, cast or bias, which, 
to Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘is to alter and curtail 
that which hitherto has been its essence, 
namely, abnegation, the spirit of sacri- 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


fice and patience founded on immortal 
expectations.”’ 

To a time like the present, with much 
of its feligion of a very prudential, this- 
worldly, non-dogmatic, philanthropic, 
utilitarian and visionless, Sadducean 
type, Franklin’s sort of religion appeals; 
and it creates an outlook for the future 
which leads men like Dr. Alexander Mac- 
Laren to write (to Dr. T. L. Cuyler, 1908): 
“We are greatly secularized in this coun- 
try....I1 fear it is not much better 
with you. Many a time I am ready to 
thank God when I see the deadness in the 
churches and the awful problems to be 
faced, that I am nearer the end than the 
beginning of my course.”’ 

There is much in Franklin that recalls 
Solomon’s reputed wisdom and sagacity 
and also his proverbial philosophy, but 
there is little or nothing of David’s ador- 
ing, lyrical flights or penitential plunges 
of contrition and prayer for forgiveness. 
His errors Franklin admitted and set 
about rectifying by a process of self-ex- 


amination and purgation which is almost- 
smile-provoking in its rigor and ‘“‘pon- 
derosity of particularity’; but it is a 
process of regeneration wholly natural, 
including imitation of Jesus’ humility— 
as also of Socrates—but without con- 
trolling reliance upon any extra or super. 
human strength. 

Of Franklin’s belief or creed, during all 
but his storm and stress period when, 
under the influence of English Deism, 
he wrote A Dissertation on Liberty & 
Necessity, it is clear that he held fast to. 
a God who was a personal providence, 
whose ordering of the universe was moral,, 
doing justice to all, the righteous and the 
unrighteous, and that he believed in and 
looked forward to a future life, pos- 
iting this belief—as his letter to 
George Whitefield shows, on his ex- 
perience of God’s love in the past— 
‘*hope of the future built on experi- 
ence of the past’’—is his striking 
way of phrasing it. Again in his 
letter to George Whately he said, 
‘““When I see nothing annihilated, 
and not even a drop of water 
wasted, I cannot suspect the an- 
nihilation of souls, or believe that 
He will suffer the daily waste of 
millions of minds ready made, that 
now exist, and put himself to the 
continual trouble of making new 
ones.”’ 

That after a period of wild-oats. 
sowing in London, Franklin set 
about a rigorous regimen in chaste: 
daily life, with virtue as an ideal, 
there can be no dispute; but that 
even up to his old age he was oc- 
casionally vulgar in thought and 
speech and deed is equally clear. 
He had a splendid conception of his. 
duty to society and his responsibil- 
ity to communicate what he be- 
lieved was of worth to his fellow- 
men. Acquiring by his own hands 
and brain a competency early in 
life, he devoted himself thereafter 
to civic service and social better- 
ment much as Roosevelt has, and in a 
way that prompts our profound admira- 
tion. Had the Philadelphia of the nine- 
teenth century had such a shining ex- 
ample of civic patriotism it never could. 
have become ‘“‘contented and corrupt”’ 
and made necessary the recent municipal 
revolution. Though a chronic holder 
of public office, Franklin,’ like Samuel 
Adams, was never smirched with the 
smut of ‘‘graft.”’ 

Like Lincoln in his uncommon com- 
mon sense, in his reliance on opportun-. 
ism as a working principle in statecraft, 
in his closeness to the soil and its product 
of average humanity, in his humor and 
in his honesty, Franklin stands forth in 
his day as Lincoln did in his, for revolt 
from dogmatic theology, for alienation 
from institutional religion, and repudia- 
tion of the principle of external authority 
in creed and in worship. 

Neither the speculative theologian, the 
sectarian, nor the mystic can find in 
Franklin’s interpretation of life here: 
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or beyond much to commend. With him 
the Understanding dominated and the 
practical controlled. On learning that 
his Calvinistic mother grieved because 
one of. her sons was an Arminian and 
another an Arian, Franklin: wrote to his 
father that he believed ‘‘that vital re- 
ligion has always suffered when ortho- 
doxy is more regarded than virtue.’’ His 
toleration for all beliefs, including those 
which he repudiated, was far ahead of 
his time, common now but unique then, 
and calling forth from him a letter to 
Thomas Paine on the pernicious effects 
of his attack on religion per se and the 
impolicy of it—not to mention aught 
else, which was duplicated more than 
a century later by Beecher’s scathing 
rebuke to Ingersoll. 

Viewed in the light of today Franklin 
seems to have been a large-molded, ra- 
tionalistic, Ethical Culturist and philan- 
thropist, a sort of forerunner of a blended 
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drew Carnegie, who at the same time 
was the greatest diplomat we ever sent 
abroad, a man who wrote one of human- 
ity’s most valuable, because frankest, 
autobiographies and a statesman who 
was a creator of a new nation, and who 
comes close after Washington, Lincoln 
and Webster in popular estimate as a 
great American, as the vote for the Hall 
of Fame, New York City, taken in 1900 
showed. 

To call Franklin, as James Parton did, 
‘‘the most consummate Christian of his 
time,’’ is Partonesque; but he was a great 
humanist, not in the sense that he re- 
verted as did Petrarch and his followers to 
Greece and Italy for elements of truth 
which medizval Christianity had ignored, 
but in the sense that he was deeply versed 
in human affairs and relations. ‘‘On any 
question of physics or mechanics or policy, 
or temporal utility of any kind, or morals 
as detached from religion, he could bend 
the whole force of his spirit, and the 
result was often gratifying proof of the 
greatness of that force; but the religion 
of Christ it would appear he could pass 
by with an easy assumption that what- 
ever might be the truth concerning it, he 
could perfectly well do without it.” 
Thus wrote John Foster in 1818, after 
reviewing Franklin’s correspondence with 
President Stiles of Yale, in which his at- 
titude toward Christianity is most fully 
set forth. 

Yet this has to be said of the humanism 
of Franklin, that it was particular as well 
as general, practical as well as theoretical, 
even as was the interest of Jesus in his 
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brethren. Edward Eggleston could say 
of Beecher that he ‘‘never knew a per- 
son who knew man so well and men so 
ill as Henry Ward Beecher.” Franklin 
never could have been induced by. any 
mood of pessimism to talk of any men 
anywhere, as George Eliot did in her 
awful phrase, ‘‘The guano races of men.” 
His faith in humanity, like Beecher’s, 
was boundless; but woe to the man who 
tried to cheat him or impose upon him. 
He Knew men as well as Man, but did he 
know man as a being ‘“‘in his inmost 
being, not keyed to the temporal, but to 
the eternal?” - 


President Eaton and Beloit 
College 


‘*We shall never find a kinder master.” 
These words of Homer sum up the feeling of 
the whole Beloit world at the departure of 
Pres. Edward Dwight Eaton. 

In the life of the college—almost sixty 
years—it has had but two presidents: Dr. 
A. L. Chapin, who laid the foundations, and 
Dr. Eaton, who built strongly and wisely 
upon them. Dr. Chapin’s consecration and 
force of character stamped indelibly upon the 
college the twofold ideal—perhaps acquired 
by him at Yale—of spirituality and serv- 
ice. Dr. Eaton, a graduate of Beloit in the 
class of 1872, was chosen by Dr. Chapin to 
carry on the work which he was obliged to 
lay down in 1886; and for nineteen years Dr. 
Eaton’s life has borne fruit in a glorified reali- 
zation of the old ideals, which he cherished 
with loving and resolute devotion. It is 
characteristic of the man and of the history of 
the college, that his farewell vesper sermon to 
the students, preached from the text, ‘‘ Other 
foundation shall no man lay than that is laid,” 
was an exhortation to remember with faith 
and reverence the purposes for which Beloit 
College was set upon its hill, and to Jabor 
steadfastly in the old Beloit spirit for the ac- 
complishment of those purposes. 

Dr. Eaton’s presidency has been marked 
by steady and remarkable progress in every 
department of the life of the college. The 
property has been increased from $300,000 to 
$1,500,000; the entering class this year num- 
bered 125, instead of fifteen, as in 1886; the 
faculty has been doubled; nine new build- 
ings have been erected. Yet this growth in 
material prosperity has not meant any loss of 
tone in the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the college; the goal has remained unchanged, 
the motto the same, Scientia vera cum fide 
pura. The new equipment is only a larger 
means for the realization of the old ends. 

When Dr. Eaton was called to the presidency 
the college was confronted by very grave prob- 
lems; it was hovering on the line between 
strength and weakness. With quiet earnest- 
ness he resolved that his alma mater should 
not be weak at a single point; and by tact and 
patience, with courage and the enthusiasm of 
a high yet practical idealism, he added year 
by year to its prestige and its efficiency. Be- 
loit College is strong today with the strength 
of Edward D. Eaton, poured out for her dur- 
ing nineteen years of service. 

Such are the publie aspects of his work; but 
to the trustees, the faculty and the students, 
the name of President Eaton means something 
more personal. The varied and spontaneous 
expressions of love and regret at the time of 
his departure all speak the same thought, 
*“Dr. Eaton was our friend.’’ His vesper- 
talks in chapel meant something personal to 
every student. Dr. Eaton has a profound be- 
lief in men; and they do not disappoint him. 

This notice would be incomplete without a 
word of tribute to Mrs. Katon, her husband’s 
companion and true helpmeet in every interest 
of his life. Her gracious hospitality, her 
gentle presence, her sympathy in all that 
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concerned the college, were a valuable factor 
in the life of Beloit. 


Beloit. F. H.C. 


The American Board’s City 
Campaign 


Perhaps the most thoroughly organized cam- 
paign for funds which the American Board 
has ever undertaken begins thismonth. Fifty 
cities, East and West, are the main field of 
effort. A day will be spent in each place, the 
morning being given to conferences of corpo- 
rate members, pastors and workers, the after- 
noon to a general meeting, and in the evening 
business men connected with the churches 
will be invited to a supper at which the spe- 
cial plan for increasing the reyenue of the 
Board will be described. A force of from 
three to six men has been selected to present 
the needs and opportunity from different 
points of view. In the East Secretaries Pat- 
ton, Hicks and Creegan will have charge of 
the campaign, while Messrs. J. H. Denison, 
Arthur H. Wellman, Prof. E. C. Moore, Rev. 
E. M. Noyes of the Prudential Committee, 
Pres. S. B. Capen, Drs. W. E. Griffis, Hillis 
and Cadman and other prominent speakers 
will be heard here and there. Large reliance 
will be placed on the missionaries. In the 
East Dr. Arthur H. Smith of China, Rev. 
Frederick B. Bridgman of South Africa and 
Rey. Irving M. Channon of Micronesia will 
speak in nearly every city. 


CITIES AND DATES IN THE EAST 


Burlington, Vt., Tuesday, Jan. 23. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., Wednesday, Jan. 24, 
Greenfield, Mass., Thursday, Jan. 25. 
Northampton, Mass., Friday, Jan. 26. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Tuesday, Jan. 30. 
Springfield, Mass., Wednesday, Jan. 31. 
Worcester, Mass., Thursday, Feb. 1. 
Providence, R. I., Friday, Feb. 2. 
Lowell, Mass., Monday, Feb. 5. 
Portland, Me., Tuesday, Feb. 6. 
Brockton, Mass., Thursday, Feb. 8. 
Montclair, N. J., Friday, Feb. 9. 
Norwich, Ct., Monday, Feb. 12. 

New London, Ct., Tuesday, Feb. 13. 
New Haven, Ct., Wednesday, Feb. 14. 
Bridgeport, Ct., Thursday, Feb. 15. 
New Britain, Ct., Monday, Feb. 19. 
Hartford, Ct., Tuesday, Feb. 20. 
Waterbury, Ct., Wednesday, Feb. 21. 
Boston, Mass., Monday, Feb. 26. 
Manchester, N. H., Tuesday, Feb. 27. 
Salem, Mass., Wednesday, Feb. 28. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wednesday, March 7. 
New York City, Thursday, March 8. 


In the Interior the campaign will be under 
the direction of Secretary Hitchcock. The 
missionary force includes Rey. Messrs. H. G. 
Bissell of India, F. M. Price of Guam, J. K. 
Browne of Turkey, E. F. Bell of Japan. 


CITIES AND DATES IN A INTERIOR 


Lincoln, Neb., Monday, Jan. 29. 

Sioux City, Io., Wednesday, Jan. 31. 

Des Moines, Io., Friday, Feb. 2. 
Dubuque, Io., Monday, Feb. 5. 
Davenport, Ill., Wednesday, Feb. 7. 
Aurora, Ill., Friday, Feb. 9. 

Peoria, Ill., Monday, Feb. 12. 
Galesburg, Ill., Wednesday, Feb. 14. 
Ottawa, Ill., Friday, Feb. 16. 

Moline, Ill., Monday, Feb. 19. 

Rockford, Ill., Wednesday, Feb. 21. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Friday, Feb. 23, 

Eau Claire, Wis., Monday, Feb. 26. 
Duluth, Minn., Wednesday, Feb. 28. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Friday, March 2. 

St. Paul, Minn., Monday, March 5. 
Chicago, Ill., S. D., Wednesday, March 7, 
Chicago, Ill., N. D., Thursday, March 8. 
Chicago, Ill., W. D., Friday, March 9. 
Topeka, Kan., Monday, March 12. 
Kansas City, Mo., Wednesday, March 14, 
St. Louis, Mo., Friday, March 16, 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Monday, March 19. 
Detroit, Mich., Wednesday, March 21. 


A gentleman is one who is willing to abate 
something from his right—Hdward Everett 
Hale. 
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In the Path of the Welsh Revival 


By Rey. T. C. Edwards, Edwardsdale, Pa. 


Two months of sojourning in Wales at 
the end of the summer and the opening 
of the autumn gave me the opportunity 
to observe what results followed the ten 
months that had passed since the incep- 
tion of the powerful movement which has 
taken its place in history as the Welsh 
Revival. 

There has been a wrong impression 
upon the minds of many concerning the 
spontaneity of the revival. I have heard 
it said that this revival was so spon- 
taneous that the preacher, the choir and 
the organ, necessary adjuncts in the days 
of normal conditions, were now turned 
aside, and that the revival was inde- 
pendent of all the usual auxiliaries. 
Such a statement is only part of the 
truth, and it is a part which has in some 
instances already borne bitter fruits. 
Preparations for this revival had been 
going on for a full quarter of a century. 
God was preparing his people in a way 
that they knew not. The ways of the 
Lord can only be understood by reading 
backwards, like reading Hebrew. 

Three distinct features of preparation 
had been carried on, which may account 
to some degree for the apparent spon- 
taneity of the work. The Sunday School 
Union examination work; the Sacred 
Music Annual assemblies; and the spe- 
cial pulpit work of the preachers in the 
last. twenty-five years are elements that 
must be considered in a fair investigation 
of the revival of 1904-05. 

1. In addition to the regular study of 
the International lessons in the Welsh 
Sunday schools, there has been estab- 
lished in the principality a Sunday School 
Union embracing North and South Wales, 
holding examinations annually in fields 
of study prescribed by the Committee of 
the Congregational Union of Wales. 
Other denominations have similar unions 
and methods. lesson handbooks and 
commentaries are prepared by special- 
ists; prizes are awarded for excellency, 
and a general interest in Bible study is 
aroused among the youth of the whole 
country. The result of this continuous 
plodding is seen in the broad grasp the 
average Welsh boy and girl and young 
Christian Endeayorers have in Biblical 
history and the prophecies and the doc- 
trines. 

2. The impressive singing in the con- 
gregations of Wales is the result of con- 
tinuous and faithful practice for many 
years and of united sacred singing fes- 
tivals, called gymanfa ganu. Several 
churches unite in the selection of a pro- 
gram of a dozen or more hymns and 
tunes and a few chants and anthems. 
These are rehearsed under the direction 
of a local teacher, usually the chorister 
of the church, for several months; then 
on an appointed day, in some central and 
commodious church, all meet, maybe 
half a dozen congregations coming to- 
gether, under the direction of an expert 
leader and expounder of sacred music. 
All the people will sing the hymns and 
anthems. Each year two or three of the 
numbers will become favorites, and will 
be frequently used in the ordinary serv- 
ices of the year. After such practice 
for many seasons it is easy to see what 


a large repertoire of hymns, tunes and 
anthems these people have ready for 
their use without book, nor organ, nor 
leader. 

3. For the last twenty-five years Welsh 
preaching had become a fine art. Its 
prominent feature was not doctrinal, nor 
evangelistic, but ethical and poetical, yet 
Biblical. The frequent preaching meet- 
ings, and the gymanfas were opportuni- 
ties for the development of the preaching 
talent beyond anything we have ever en- 
joyed in America. The assemblies were 
instructive, entertaining and inspiring; 
but they were not in the direct line cf 
‘fishing forsouls.’’ It had been a period 
of intellectual enlightenment more than 
an emotional arousement. 

But since November, 1904, the general 
contour of all this has been changed. 
The crowds who came then to be thrilled, 
come now to worship; and they who came 
to enjoy then, now come to receive a 
message. The preachers anxious then to 
reach a higher point of oratorical fame 
than any preceding orators, are now only 
anxious to lift the Son of God higher than 
they have ever done before. They now 
preach Christ and him crucified. There 
has been more Scripture quoted in pulpit 
and pew than ever before. The word has 
been proved to be of wondrous power. 
The high standard of culture attained in 
music, oratory and scholarship at the 
close of the nineteenth century, has been 
sanctified and made practical to the glory 
of God at the opening of the twentieth 
century. 

The material had been prepared, though 
the workmen knew not how wisely they 
were doing it, and in the fullness of time 
there came the agencies which set the 
whole nation ablaze. 

The Welsh revival is not a miracle in 
the ordinary meaning; it is a natural law 
in the spiritual life. It is arevival which 
can be experienced everywhere under sim- 
ilar conditions of preparation. A holy 
boldness has taken possession of persons 
heretofore timid in behalf of their reli- 
gion. Audiences make it easy for the 
preacher to deliver his message, and 
every preacher now enters the pulpit 
with a message to deliver. 

4 Direct results of the revival are seen 
in many relations. In two summer re- 
sorts where I spent a part of my visit, 
prayer meetings, religious conferences 
and preaching services were held as part 
of the daily exercises and recreations. 
Family prayers have been restored in 
many families and the family altar has 
been erected in hundreds of new home 
sanctuaries. The church prayer meeting 
has taken a new form. It is entirely 
voluntary from beginning to end, and 
both sexes participate; and the youth 
take the lead in active service. The 
missionary collections, the Bible soci- 
ety collections and the contributions 
for the home work are keeping pace 
with the reform in other lines. New 
churches are being built, reading-rooms 
established, and debating societies or- 
ganized for the new converts; and all 
of this is done with the warm love and 
the enthusiasm of people who have seen 
His glory. 
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Books on the Work of the 
Holy Spirit 


BY REV. CHAUNCY J. HAWKINS, 
PLAIN 


JAMAICA 


That there is a deep interest in the subject 
of the Holy Spirit is evidenced by the large 
number of books recently published, as well 
as the discussion in religious papers and mag- 
azines. Six of the current mid-week prayer 
topics in The Congregationalist Handbook are 
to be given to a consideration of the theme. 
Yet there is no subject on which there is more 
confusion of thought. Many books treating 
the subject lack sane scholarship, critical in-- 
sight and philosophical grasp. Many people 
know not where to turn for a guide on this 
great subject. 

The doctrine of the work of the Holy Spirit 
is almost exclusively a Reformation doctrine. 
Its development was the great gift of John 
Calvin to the Church, and it is impossible to 
understand this doctrine as it has influenced 
Protestantism apart from the study of Calvin. 

A fuller treatment was given to the subject 
by the Puritans. The great classic is John 
Owen’s Discourse Concerning the Holy Spirit, 
a work which Kuyper says, ‘‘is still unsur- 
passed.”’ While the general theological sys- 
tem which the author advocated has largely 
passed from our thinking, few, if any, modern 
works can compare with this book and it 
ought to be read by every student of the sub- 
ject. 

John Wesley’s contribution was emphasis 
upon the witness of the Spirit, and his ser- 
mons are among the best expositions we have 
on this subject. The doctrine of Wesley was 
combated by the Church of England divine, 
Dr. Warburton, in The Office and Operations 
of the Holy Spirit, published in 1763. 

Coming down to the modern period one 
notes The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, 
by Irving F. Wood. This is one of the best 
expositions in English of the meaning of the 
Spirit in the Old and New Testaments. Based 
upon the modern critical view of the Bible it 
is scholarly in its methods and conclusions, 
tracing ‘‘ the growth of the idea of the Spirit 
of God down to the close of the New Testa- 
ment literature.”’ 

The Spirit and the Incarnation, by W. L. 
Walker, was published in 1901. From a prac- 
tical and theological standpoint this is one of 
the best books. The author, on account of 
intellectual difficulties abandoned the evan- 
gelical position and passed to Unitarianism, 
but he found that Unitarianism neither gave 
him a message which satisfied his own life or 
which he could preach to satisfy or comfort 
the people. Hence he worked himself back 
to the evangelical position. This book is the 
product of this long and bitter experience, as 
well as of keen theological thinking. While 
the author occupies the evangelical standpoint, 
he is keenly alive to all the movements of 
modern theological thought and critical Bible 
study. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit, by Kuyper, 
published in 1904, covering 664 pages, is sug- 
gestive. The author is a professor of syste- 
matic theology in the University of Amster- 
dam and is a Reformed theologian. One in- 
teresting phase of the book is the contention 
against Methodism with ‘‘its individualism 
and subjectivity ’’ which fails, the author be- 
lieves, to reach the social questions and “‘to 
formulate an independent life and world- 
view.” Over against this subjectivity he em- 
phasizes the need of objectivity and organic 
union. He means by Methodism the whole 
modern movement of individualism and sub- 
jectivism as found in certain types of evan- 
gelism, 

In The Supreme Leader Francis B. Denio 
attempts to cover such a wide range of sub- 
jects that he is compelled to condense his 
thought. For this reason the style is that of 
the classroom. However, for any person who 
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wants to cover the entire field in a short time, 
this is an excellent book. 

In The Dynamie of Christianity Edward 
Mortimer Chapman seeks a new basis for re- 
ligious life and thought. Believing that no 
theology can be complete and that all revela- 
tion must be progressive, he seeks the resident 
force in this evolutionary process, finding 
this personal power in the doctrine of the 
Spirit. He finds this evidence in the witness 
of the Scriptures, the Church and human ex- 
perience. In the light of this principle he 
finds freedom of faith and new and richer 
meaning in the old Christian doctrines. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 


From a Roman Catholic point of view, The 
Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, by 
Cardinal Manning; from the point of view 
of those who hold to the literal second coming 
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of Jesus, and who believe that the ministry of ' 


the Spirit extends from Pentecost to the time 
of the second coming, The Ministry of the 
Spirit, by A. J. Gordon and The Spirit of 
God, by G..Campbell Morgan; by a man who 
represents the low Church movement in the 
Church of England, Veni Creator Spiritus, by 


H. ©. C. Moule; other works, The Work of 


the Holy Spirit in Man, by Pastor Tophel; 
Through the Eternal Spirit, by J. Elder 
Cummings; The Evidence of Salvation, by 
Everett S. Stackpole; The Inner Light, by 
Amory H. Bradford. 

Other, well-known volumes are Arthur’s 
Tongue of Fire, Austin Phelps’s The New 
Birth, Joseph Parker’s The Paraclete and 
J. B. Waiker’s The Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. The general outlook finds-an inter- 
esting interpretation in Auguste Sabatier’s 
Religions of Authority. 


In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


The Torrey Meetings 


These held in the Chicago Avenue Church 
were attended by immense crowds to the very 
last. Friday night the evangelists left for 
Toronto, where they began services Sunday 
morning. There can be no denying the in- 
tense earnestness of Dr. Torrey, or that great 
good accompanies his presentation of the gos- 
pel. Still one cannot but wish he might be 
more tolerant in his judgment of others and 
less given to extravagant statements. If 
quoted correctly, and of this there can be 
little doubt, he said here in Chicago that 
**silver-tongued pulpit orators will have to 
take a back seat in heaven,’’ and that for pro- 
fessors of theology, one will have to hunt a 
long time there to find them. Dr. Torrey has no 
sympathy with what is called Higher Criticism. 
He declares that after carefully studying it 
he has rejected it completely, and he seems 
to be unwilling that any one who examines 
this subject should come to any other conclu- 
sion than his own. It is more than doubtful 
if he could rally the Congregational ministers 
as a body to his support even in Chicago, and 
this not because of any disbelief in his sin- 
cerity or ability, or in the general usefulness 
of his work, or that he preaches the gospel, 
but that he is intolerant, injudicious in speech, 
dogmatic beyond what truth warrants and 
repellant to many who would gladly overlook 
interpretations of Scripture which they cannot 
accept were their own opinions given even 
a courteous consideration. But even.if many 
of our ministers would be uncomfortable 
under Dr. Torrey’s leadership, there is no 
body of men anywhere more anxious for a 
genuine revival of religion than they, or more 
anxious to know the right way to bring it 
about. They do not believe an evangelist has 
any authority from God which justifies him in 
judging either their motives or their character 
because in some directions their belief differs 
widely from his. 


Conference at the Seminary 


Tuesday evening, Jan. 2, after a lunch 
together in the parlors of the Union Park 
Church, the ministers with delegates from 
their churches met in the seminary to confer 
concerning the work to be done during the 
winter and the best methods of awakening a 
deeper interest in Christian life and service. 
Dr. Sydney Strong, chairman of the local evan- 
gelization committee, presided and the princi- 
pal address was made by Dr. Frank Smith, 
who emphasized the need of a more realizing 
sense of God, of sin and-of the need of redemp- 
tion. There were many suggestions as to 
plans of work in the different fields but the 
sentiment seemed to be nearly unanimous 
that each pastor must work in his own way, 
that at present there is no demand for an 
evangelist, and that if any help is required it 


would be wiser for neighboring churches to 
aid each other than to bring in assistance from 
outside. There was great interest in the meet- 
ing and it would seem as if there must be 
good results. The attendance was large al- 
though the evening was unpleasant, 


End of the Gilhooley Trial 


Seldom have the decisions of a court been 
received with more favor by the public than 
those which gave Gilhooley, the professional 
slugger, five years in the penitentiary and a 
fine of $2,000 to be worked out in the Bride- 


well at the rate of $1.50 a day. Four of his 


associates were also given from one to five 
years each in the penitentiary, and although 
the customary appeal was taken there is no 
doubt the findings of the jury and the de- 
cision of the judge will stand. While there 
is no evidence of hostility against unions as 
such, there is universal condemnation of their 
violent methods to prevent non-union men 
from obtaining work. There are several 
local quarrels here now, bu} it looks as if the 
open shop would finally prevail and employ 
ers be permitted to hire whom they please. 


Yerkes Observatory 


This observatory, located at Lake Geneva, 
ninety miles from Chicago, and connected 
with the University of Chicago, has received 
$100,000 by will from the late Charles T. 
Yerkes. Mr. Yerkes unquestionably did a 
great deal to help the city in the way of ex- 
tending the facilities of its transportation 
system, but his financial methods were almost 
unanimously condemned. While living here 
he went into society very little. His employ- 
ees always spoke well of him, and his gener- 
osity was as proverbial as his skill in securing 
bargains which increased his own wealth. 
Probably he was criticized sometimes un- 
justly, and it is not entirely certain that he 
deserves all the discredit he is now receiving. 
But the severe judgment of his moral de- 
linquencies is the best possible testimony to 
the almost universal existence of high ethical 
standards in the community-at-large. The 
observatory is grateful for the legacy which 
has come to it, but it is without endowment 
and needs at least $20,000 a year for current 
expenses, and not less than $40,000 for the 
highest efficiency. 


Visit of President Hadley 


Tuesday, Jan. 2, about 125 Yale graduates 
met President Hadley at an informal lunch. 
He was in his best humor and gave encour- 
aging reports of Yale’s prosperity in the way 
of securing new buildings, especially a build- 
ing for the library, and for endowment. He 
spoke of the old Yale spirit as still existing 
in all its power, of the democracy among the 
students, and repeated what he has said else- 
where—that while he favors football, he fa- 
vors the improvement of the game in such a 
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way as to eliminate entirely its present ob- 
jectionable features. He thinks that a more 
open game in which triekery would be diffi- 
cult is to be desired, and he believes that . 
what is sometimes termed the Yale plan for 
improvement will be adopted. 


Chicago, Jan. 6. FRANKLIN. 


Pastoral New Year Greetings 


OvuR MOTTO TEXT: ‘ With good will doing 
service, as unto the Lord, and not unto men.’” 

For it is not alone the work that counts, but 
the spirit in which it is done. How compre- 
hensive is this ‘‘good will!” It means dili- 
gence, a whole-hearted and generous endeavor 
to find and do the Lord’s will. Only one son 
of God has been sinless; none has been idle. 
It implies intelligence, some comprehension of 
life’s meaning, that we be not slaves, dully 
following a routine, but share the joys of His. 
achievement. It involves courage and inde- 
pendence. He who is anchored to precedent 
brings home no treasure from distant seas. 
It is buoyant with deathless hope, and its es- 
sence is that lovingkindness without which 
the greatest work is vain. May the fountain. 
from which our service springs be that love 
which ‘‘ never faileth.’” 

EpwARD McARTHUR NOYES, 
Newton Center, Mass. 


May we, as a church, serve to mediate Jesus. 
Christ in the plenitude of his compassion for 
the sorrowing; in the gentleness of his pres- 
ence with the sick and aged;.in the majesty 
of his courage for the unfortunate; in the- 
wonder of his forgiveness for the sinning; in 
the glory of his manhood for the: strong; im 
the sincerity of his welcome to the stranger; 
in the holy touch of his hand upon the heads. 
of children; in the joy of his presence in the 
life of families; in the eagerness of his invi- 
tation to every one to come up to the mount. 
with him into the transfiguration of life. 

Brookline, Mass. Harris G. HALE. 


May you be happy because day by day your 
aim and ideal is not happiness but betterness;. 
seeing in each day’s duty the thing due to God. 
and the only thing worth doing; rejoicing in 
the betterment of others, whereby they are 
made happy; seeing the best that is, and the’ 
good that is to be; and thus may you each: 
day ‘‘ Enter into the joy of your Lord.” 

Red Oak, Io. CHARLES P. BOARDMAN, 


The years go by, but love lives on; the joy 
and power of it never fail. My message is 
that loving fellowship is the foree for happi- 
ness and help. 

To live each day in the sense of the great. 
love that is about us in a world. filled with: the. 
presence of God; to find that love in common. 
things of daily life; to work and rest and sing. 
in the assurance that a Friend is near; to ac- 
cept sorrow and bear pain in tke confidence’ 
that One who loves us knows and cares; to: 
look upon each new day and night as God’s 
good gift; to think of nature as his garment,, 
and to find in the beauty of the world the un- 
veiling of a Presence most lovely because most: 
loving; to read God’s love for us in the stars,, 
in the faces of friends, in good books whose. 
thoughts are his thoughts translated by men. 
of vision, and oftenest in the Book which tells: 
the story of the Life among men—this will be 
to lift our faces to the light and cause our 
hearts to beat with gladness and high hope; 
this will be to find strength under burdens 
and calm in the stress, and always a deep 
well of joy. 


Woburn, Mass. STEPHEN A. NORTON,. 


Viewpoints 
Corey, Yerkes! Phew!—The Pilot. 
“Graft must go!’? This is the New Year's 
resolution of the American people—graft im 


insurance, graft in railroads and graft in city 
government.— Philadelphia Press. 
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Some Makers of Recent Fiction 


Almost insensibly the tide has turned, 
the fashion of literary popularity has 
changed, and the younger writers of 
mark have ceased the attempt to fuse 
history and imagination into exciting, 
instructive and well-proportioned stories. 
In the striking or entertaining books of 
the season by the six British and Amer- 
ican authors to be here considered, only 
one has put his scene back of the recent 
memory of living men. From all the 
others, diverse as are their interests and 
talents, we have contemporaneous pic- 
tures studied immediately from life. 

The exception is Maurice Henry Hew- 
lett, who, so far as his readers know him 
from his books, may be said to be the 
contemporary of all romantic ages. Look- 
ing at his pictured face with its clean cut 
profile and neatly trimmed moustache, it 
is not difficult to think of him in a Brit- 
ish Government office or walking down 
Pall Mall. But in the world of his books 
—the enchanted valleys of The Forest 
Lovers, the mountain of the Assassins, 
where Richard’s hapless love put herself 
in pawn for him, the Scottish heaths where 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


‘Mary was drawn into the net of Both- 
-well’s love, and in Italy always—the Italy 
the tourist never enters—he seems to be 
always at home and in his native place. 
In this power of naturalizing himself 
in all lands of romance, Mr. Hewlett 
stands alone among present writers of 
English fiction. Whether the reader gets 
_a lesson in history or not is to him a mat- 
ter of quite secondary importance, nor 
has he any mercy on the squeamishness 
of modern thought. If the reader cares 
at all for his company, he will be rapt 
away with him into that city or solitude 
in the enchanted land which he has 
chosen for the adventures of the day. 
And the one assurance of our journey 
is that we shall meet with human life, 
abounding, natural, deep-feeling or shal- 
low, uncouth, ribald, outlandish—but al- 
ways full of energy and very much alive. 
Mr. Hewlett is forty-five. He was born 
‘in a village of Kent; he was educated in 
-one of the smaller English colleges. He 
and his father before him were keepers 
-of the records of the land revenue. His 
father was a poet and historian, and the 


By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


MAY SINCLAIR 


son grew up in the atmosphere of ancient 
parchments and strange nooks and cor- 
ners of historical research. For four 
years he himself kept the records, retiring 
in 1900 to the quiet cathedral city of Sal- 
isbury. All his work bears evidence of 
travel and residence in Italy. His list 
of books is already a long one, the most 
important being The Forest Lovers, Rich- 
ard Yea-and-Nay, The Queen’s Quair and 
—with more of a challenge to the taste 
of the English-speaking peoples—his book 
of the season, The Fool Errant. 
Painstaking —if it were not a word 
which suggests essential heaviness— 
would be the distinctive word and note 
for Miss May Sinclair’s study of contem- 
porary English manners and morals in 
The Divine Fire. The book is not one 
for the idle hour, nor does it appeal to 
hasty readers. Its vigor and humor are 
not struck off in the heat of a sudden 
inspiration, they are too subtle and too 
deliberate for that. They have grown 
slowly and been elaborated in the author’s 
thought. The stuff was in the loom for 


WILLIAM WYMARK JACOBS 


seven years, we are told, the actual weav- 
ing requiring two and a quarter. 

Miss Sinclair, who has the unusual 
quality for modern authors of reticence 
about her own personal history, has been 
making a first long visit to the United 
States, spending part of her time as a 
guest of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. It 
was in America that The Divine Fire 
found its full recognition after a some- 
what cold reception from the British 
public. A previous novel, whitch was 
popular in Britain but not at all known 
here, is Audrey Craven. Miss Sinclair 
is now at work on a new story. It will, 
she tells us, be in quite a different mood 
from The Divine Fire, which, its readers 
will remember, is the story of the growth 
of a poet and his soul, 

A third Briton is the most entertaining 
of living English humorists, William 
Wymark Jacobs. London born and edu- 
cated in private schools, he entered gov- 
ernment service in the savings-bank 
department, where he remained for six- 


EDITH WHARTON 


teen years. His love of the docks and 
the sea, his coasting voyages and good 
fellowship with all sorts of people on ship 
and shore, gave him the setting and the 
characters for his tales. Pure fun is his 
characteristic, and the world owes him 
a debt of gratitude for heart easing 
laughter. These captains, sailors, village 
loafers, girls and wives.pass across his 
stage, mingling in all sorts of odd rela- 
tions; but in all his many stories he 
never repeats a situation, or even a char- 
acter. If not the very best, his book of 
the season, Captains All, has in a high 
degree his qualities of tireless invention, 
grip of the comic situation, restrained 
but genuine sentiment and the knowledge 
of human life which gives a continual 
sparkle to his fun. 

Mr. Jacobs is not yet forty. He lives 
in a suburb of London where, he declares, 
he and the milkman are the only males 
who do not go to town every day on the 
early trains. He does not sparkle in talk 
and his stories are worked out with pains 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


and care. He is not systematic in work 
and his success comes, he tells us, quite 
as much from knowing what to leave out 
as what to include. He has written tales 
of mystery and horror also, but his read- 
ers like him best in full sunshine. 

By common consent the most remark- 
able American novel of the year is Mrs. 
Edith Wharton’s The House of Mirth. 
Its picture of the triumph of the better 
nature in a woman caught in the whirl 
of a decadent and mercenary society has 
made a wide appeal, though too many 
readers have missed the note of final vic- 
tory in the sordid strife of the book. 

Mrs. Wharton began her life in New 
York as Edith Jones. She came of old 
New York stock and married into a well- 
known Philadelphia family, though her 
husband was a Boston lawyer. She 
knows New York and Newport with 
the familiarity of long residence, and 
her years in Italy have borne fruit in 
such a story as The Valley of Decision. 
Mrs. Wharton began literary- work as a 
contributor to the American magazines, 
and her short stories have been of re- 
markable power and popularity. 

The literary ambitions of Indiana are 
widely known, and the state may well 
be proud of Booth Tarkington who, in 
The Gentleman from Indiana and The 
Conquest of Canaan, has drawn the life 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 
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of her towns with fidelity, humor and 
charm. To find the universal in the 
local and transitory is the true glory of 
the artist, and this Mr. Tarkington has 
succeeded in doing in the latter story in 
a delightful way. 

Mr. Tarkington comes on the mother’s 
side of the family which gave America 
the actor Booths. He was born in In- 
diana, educated at Phillips Exeter and 
Princeton, where he was both musician 
and editor of college papers. He has 
from the first declined other calls to de- 
vote himself to literature. His home is 
in Indianapolis. Monsieur Beaucaire, 
Cherry and The Beautiful Lady are ex- 
amples of the romantic side of his talent. 

From the sands of Cape Cod comes a 
new story-writer and humorist, Mr. Jo- 
seph C. Lincoln, author of Cap’n Eri and 
Partners of the Tide. He was born in 
Brewster, Mass., of sturdy, seafaring 
stock. His father ran away to sea at 
fourteen and was a captain at twenty- 
three. The son spent his boyhood on the 
Cape and finished his education in the 
Boston schools. He began with art, but 
the editors soon discovered his talent for 
humorous verse and prose. Cap’n Eri 
is the good genius of the shore, the most 
trusted of good neighbors. The fun of 
the book and of its successor goes hand 
in hand with a tender sentiment. Both 
are delightfully true to their locality and 
mellow in handling. Mr. Lincoln now 
winters in Hackensack, N. J., but comes 
every summer back to the shores of the 
Cape. 

These, six writers are selected from a 
larger group whose best work belongs to 
our new century. It is too soon to esti 
mate relative values—a thankless task 
at best—but we may congratulate our- 
selves that, in fiction at least, the new 
time is proving neither unproductive nor 
unrewarding. There is not one, indeed, 
of the six from whom we may not hope 
to enjoy even better and stronger work 
than they have already given us. 


What Men Say 


I believe in a sane, slow method of dealing 
with problems like the railroad problem. A 
mistake would have been made if legislation 
for rate-making had been forced through the 
last Congress. Better results and better laws 
will come by educating the people as to the 
real meaning of the wave of indignation which 
is sweeping over the country. Rather than 
insist on the forming of a new supervising 
body, it would be better to give greater power 
to courts that now have power to regulate and 
dispose.— President Hadley, Yale University. 
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Closet and Altar 


CHAR ACTER-BUILDING 


I will give heed unto the perfect way. 
I will set no base thing before my eyes. 
A perverse heart shall depart from mer 
I will know no evil thing. 


What have you done today that nobody 
but a Christian would do?—Maltbie D. 
Babcock. 


How great a power is character! Out 
of God’s own person and his truth, there- 
is no other so mighty and persuasive. It. 
is that eloquence which man least knows. 
how to resist. It provokes no resistance. 
Being itself only truth in life, it suffers. 
no answer. If the beholder turns away 
to escape the homage he feels, its image 
still goes with him, to reprove his evil. 
deeds and call him every hour to God.— 
Horace Bushnell. 


Holiness is an infinite compassion for 
others; Greatness is to take the common 
things of life and walk truly among them ;. 
Happiness is a great love and much sery- 
ing.—Life of Henry Drummond. 


Just as surely as there is a possible 
Peter in an actual Simon, and that Peter 
is to be brought out, just so surely will he 
be sifted. ... A man is never asked to 
endure this sifting without hope. And 
just here is disclosed the attitude which 
the disciples of Christ are to assume with 
reference to all the sifting processes of 
life. It is graciously granted to every 
Simon to hear the voice of the Master, 
Christ, saying: ‘‘Simon! Satan asked to: 
sift you—but I have prayed for thee.”— 
Frank W. Gunsaulus. 


Believe not those who say 
The upward path is smooth; 

Lest thou shouldst stumble in the way, 
And faint before the truth. 


To labor and to leve, 
To pardon and endure, 

To lift thy heart te God above 
And keep thy conscience pure— 


Be this thy constant aim, 
Thy hope, thy chief delight. 

What matters who should whisper blame 
Or who should scorn or slight, 


If but thy God approve, 
And if, within thy breast, 
Thou feel the comfort of his love, . 
The earnest of his rest? 
—Anne Bronté. 


Spirit of the Living God, Thou 
Master Builder of the redeemed and 
holy character of men, dwell in my 
heart, I pray Thee, and transform my 
will until it chooses only good and 
seeks the highest good of all: my af- 
fections, until Thy love finds echo in 
my love and all my friendships are 
purified and glorified: my thoughts, 
until they reflect Thy thoughts as in 
a serene and living stream. Let not 
sin have dominion over me, or doubt 
disturb my joy, ot the complexities 
and cares of life destroy my simplicity 
of faith and love. Use me, O God, 
in Thy great work on earth. Give 
me to share Christ’s joy in mercy and 
in service. Make the earth bright in 
stormy days with the sunlight of Thy 
presence and lead me in Thy way of 
peace and strength. In the name of 
Christ. Amen. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Father’s Dedication 


My darling boy, so early snatched away 
From arms still seeking thee in empty air, 
That thou shouldst come to me I do not pray, 
Lest, by thy coming, Heaven should be less 
fair. 


Stay, rather, in perennial flower of youth, 
Such as the Master, looking on, must love; 
And send to me the spirit of the truth, 
To teach me of the wisdom from above. 


Beckon to guide my thoughts, as stumblingly 
They seek the kingdom of the undefiled; 
And meet me at its gateway with thy key— 
The unstained spirit of a little child. 
—Prof. Francis G. Peabody, in Jesus Christ 
and the Christian Character. 


Woman’s Responsibility for 
Tuberculosis 


The extinction of the ‘‘ white plague”’ 
is one of the chief occupations of physi- 
cians and sociologists. In our Northern 
climate tuberculosis kills as many vic- 
tims in proportion as cholera does in the 
South. Primarily the question is one of 
housing, and so the means of prevention 
often lies with the housekeeper. The 
hygienic conditions which she can pro- 
vide—fresh air, sunlight, cleanliness, 
good food—are the deadliest enemies of 
consumption, and she can do more to 
stamp out the disease than any doctor. 
A large number of women have attended 


’ the recent exhibition in Boston, to which 


we referred last week, illustrative of 
means for the treatment and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis. We hope that the 
object lessons showing the need of fresh 
air and outdoor life were not lost upon 
them. Weare confident that they could 
not see the terrible pictures of sweat 
shops and of the filthy homes of garment 
makers without resolving always to ask 
for Consumers’ League goods. 

As employers, also, they were made to 
feel their responsibilities when one of the 
lecturers stated that domestic servants 
frequently contract consumption and 
spread the disease. The conditions un- 
der which they live, he said, are often 
very bad. They have long hours and 
work under strain which weakens them 
and makes them susceptible to disease; 
then they are sent to sleep in an under- 
ground or an inside room without sufii- 
cient light or air. Self-interest, if no 
higher consideration, ought to prompt a 
mistress to see that her servant’s room 
is clean and healthful and comfortable. 
Washable walls, bare floors and iron bed- 
steads are more important here than in 
any other room in the house, and a sery- 
ant will usually ‘‘live up”’ to a pleasant 
room. 


Sayings of Poor Richard 


The proof of gold is fire; the proof of 
a woman, gold; the proof of a man, a 
woman, 


Necessity never made a good bargain. 


Three may keep a secret, if two of them 
are dead. 


Fish and visitors smell in three days. 
Industry need not wish. 


There are three faithful friends, an 


. old wife, an old dog and ready money. 


Let thy. child’s first lesson be obedience 
and the second will be what thou wilt. 


Nancy’s Pride 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


There was once a little girl who did 
not have any pride. It was a great fail- 
ing her Aunt Jane said, and drew her 
black shawl about her shoulders, sighing 
resignedly. Nancy’s failings were mani- 
fold, 

But Nancy at least was conscientious. 

“What is pride, Aunt Jane?’ she in- 
quired, sitting down on her little stool 
and propping her chin in her hand. She 
was going to investigate this thing. 

oP Tider ue 

Aunt Jane considered a moment, hold- 
ing herself erect. Perhaps she thought 
that by giving the sentiment expression 
with her shoulders she might hit on the 
right definition. 

“Tt is only a proper self-respect,’’ she 
asserted at length. 

Her tone was unconsciously defensive, 
but then that might have been only be- 
cause Nancy was such acritic. One had 
to be on the defensive with her. 

Self-respect! Self! Nancy glanced 
down at her new brown shoes. She re- 
spected those, if you please. Were they, 
perhaps, a part of herself? But it is 
wrong to be proud of one’s clothes; all 
Sunday school books say that. Self! 
Nose and fingers? Arms, legs and feet? 
No, impossible. 

“What is self-respect, Aunt Jane?’’ 
she was forced to inquire humbly. 

Aunt Jane sighed explosively this time. 
The child was just too impossible! 

““Nancy! Have you no right feeling? ’”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Asking me what self-re- 
spect is!’’ 

Then she folded her shawl across her 
breast with immense determination, and 
set to work to make matters clear to 
this strangely lacking intelligence. 

“You are always being imposed on, 
you know,” she began not unkindly, 
though very accusingly. ‘The other chil- 
dren can do anything they choose with 
you. I saw Susy Jenkins the other day 
take your doll right out of your arms. 
And. when there’s any mean work to be 
done, running errands or mending dolls’ 
furniture, you are always the one to do 
it. It makes me so angry; I’d like to 
run out and send those children about 
their business. They make fun of you 
too; they don’t like you the better for 
your easiness. People never do, you 
know. I thought Tommy Baldwin in- 
sulted you when he laughed at your loose 
teeth yesterday. I was looking for you 
to fire up then; but, my goodness, if you 
didn’t laugh too! I never saw such a 
child. Susy and Lucy aren’t loyal friends 
to you, not a bit. They wait till you’re 
looking, then they put their arms round 
each other’s necks and walk off whis- 
pering. My patience!” 

Aunt Jane was quite worked up by 
this time. Her thin face was flushed and 


*niece. 


her eyes shone bright. She confronted 
Nancy squarely. But something in 
Nancy’s answering gaze checked her sud- 
denly. There was a dawning trouble of 
pain which did not become those clear 
gray orbs, serene as a summer sea, 

“‘T guess the cake’s done now,”’ Aunt 
Jane said, and vanished abruptly into the 
kitchen. 

Nancy went slowly up to her room, 
She had much to think about. She 
stopped on the way and looked out three 
words in the dictionary, ‘‘ pride,’’ ‘‘self- 
respect,” ‘‘impose.” She sat down by 
the window and leaned her chin once 
more in her hand. She was very grave 
and thoughtful. So, they did not like 
her, it seemed, these dear companions of 
her play-time. It had never occurred to 
her before to question the matter of like 
or dislike; she had simply played and 
been happy. But now that she came to 
think about it, she knew that she loved 
Susy and Lucy dearly; yes, and Tommy 
Baldwin too, there was no doubt about 
it. And they did not like her, they made 
fun of her, imposed on her. ‘‘Let me 
see,’ Nancy paused to think, ‘‘ what 
does ‘impose’ mean? O, yes; ‘to de- 
ceive, to delude, to mislead.’’’? Those 
were hard terms indeed. Alas! the real- 
ization of ‘‘self,’? which had been so 
difficult half an hour ago, was sharp 
enough now under this new stress. 

Nancy quivered and shrank. Very well 
then, she must fire up. She must rid her- 
self of this scornful disgrace. Not even 
to know she was being laughed at! Not 
to have suspected once that she was being 
imposed upon! No wonder Aunt Jane 
was humiliated to have such an abject 
‘She blushed with her shame and 
confusion. But how begin to redeem 
herself, to fire up and have pride? 

“Tf I only had known it yesterday,” 
she thought regretfully, ‘‘when Tommy 
laughed at my teeth. But it’s too late 
now. I went and laughed too. Iam so 
ashamed! And how am I ever going to 
know when it happens again? If Aunt 
Jane’s around, I can ask her; but mostly 
she isn’t around. It’s going to be very 
difficult. I shall have to watch and 
watch.”’ 

Poor Nancy screwed her forehead into 
fierce little puckers, and her gray eyes 
looked very stern and determined as she 
went out to face this new problem. 

But she need not have disquieted her- 
self. Itis easy enough to discover offense. 

‘““What’s the matter, Nancy?” Susy 
asked, as they played together that after- 
noon. ‘‘ Are you waiting for something? ”’ 

Nancy hesitated. She could not quite 
bring herself to say, ‘‘ Yes, I am waiting 
for you to impose on me.” But the case 
was even so. She forgot to play every 
now and then, she held her breath, she 
was restless and uneasy. She was so 
afraid the thing would happen and she 
not be quick enough to see it, that was 
the difficulty. It was distinctly a bore, 
she discovered, this matter of having 
pride; but then many things are bores in 
this world that are nevertheless one’s 
duty. Nancy was, as we said before, 
very conscientious. She held on her way 
determined. 
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**Nancy!”’ Susy’s tone was indignant. 
‘““What are you thinking about? You’ve 
let your doll fall out of her chair. What 
is the matter with you?” 

Nancy pricked up her ears at that tone. 
Perhaps her chance was coming. Butno. 
Though she pondered the matter with 
care when Susy had quite finished, she 
could not make the occasion seem one 
for a just resentment. She had let her 
doll fall out of her chair; that was the 
simple truth. She felt a certain vague 
disappointment, for it is hard work hav- 
ing pride, and she was growing tired. 
But ‘she must bide. her time. 

“*T declare, you do act so queer today.”’ 
Susy’s exasperation was keen. ‘‘It’s your 
turn to set the table and you haven’t 
touched a dish.’’ 

This time perhaps? Nancy turned her 
head thoughtfully to one side, viewing 
the situation. No, for she had not set 
the table. Again the accusation was true. 
One cannot resent the truth. 

‘‘ Dear me!”’ she sighed in her troubled 
soul. ‘“‘It is very difficult. I wish I 
could go and ask Aunt Jane. I’m afraid 
it is always going to be true, whatever 
Susy says; and then how can I? O, dear 
me!”’ 

Susy broke in on her like a whirlwind. 

‘Nancy! ’’ stamping her foot very hard, 
‘““why don’t you answer me when I speak? 
You’re a stupid, cross little girl, and I 
don’t like you one bit.” 

Ah! Nancy’s heart stood still in the 
presence of her great opportunity. There 
could be no doubt about it this time; the 
chance was surely hers. Slowly she drew 
herself erect. Aunt Jane had done that. 
But she had no shawl to fold about her 
shoulders. She wished very much she 
had thought to ask just what should be 
said and done to show pride, just how 
one should fire up. She had only her 
own intuition to follow, and that was 
confused. Moreover, Susy was turning 
away, her brow clearing a little. That 
must never be allowed. Quick, Nancy! 
The moment flies. 

“‘Susy,’”? she mounted a footstool to 
show her ignored erectness the better. 
She folded her arms across her breast in 
default of the shawl. Her tone was con- 
scientious and mild. ‘‘Susy, lam going 
to be angry with you. Iam not going to 
play with you any more. You have in- 
sulted me, I think. I am going away 
now. Good-by.”’ 

She swept splendidly out of the room, 
her head well thrown back. 

It was rather fun, that magnificent 
exit. Nancy paused in the outer room, 
wondering if she could go back and do it 
over again. But her sense of the fitness 
of things restrained her. She and Susy 
were enemies now, they must not speak 
to each other. So she wandered out, 
feeling a little forlorn in the midst of 
what should surely have been but a sat- 
isfied sense of accomplishment, and took 
her way up the hill. 

It was a beautiful summer’s day. The 
hillside lay steeped in a golden sunlight, 
with flocks of white butterflies dancing 
in it, and an indigo bird high against the 
sky on the tiptop twig of a tree. The 
brook came dancing. ‘‘Ha, Nancy!’’ it 
said. ‘‘Take off your shoes and stock- 
ings.”’ The mountains sat grandly all 
round about, blue misty mountains with 
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violet shadows. It was good to be out of 
doors, Nancy took off her shoes and 
stockings, in obedience to the brook, and 
sat on the bank splashing happily. 

‘What is the matter?” she thought to 
herself suddenly after awhile. ‘‘O yes, 
I remember; I’m mad at Susy.”’ 

She knit her brows then with renewed 
energy and stared fiercely into the water. 
But a fish swam by at that moment and 
wriggled his tail so humorously that she 
had to laugh aloud. She broke off some 
bits of a twig by and by and raced them 
down the stream. It was very exciting. 
She tumbled and scrambled over the logs 
and rocks. 

‘‘T wish Susy were here to help me,” 
she thought involuntarily.”’ 

Then she caught her breath and blushed 
with shame. What a faint-hearted re- 
specter of self! What a very weakling in 
pride ! 

She lay on her back in the shade of a 
tree and looked up into the rustling 
greenness above her. The brook slid by 
near at hand. Her thoughts slid off with 
it gradually and sang little tunes of their 
own. She was happy, happy, so safe and 
free there on the open hillside. The sky 
was blue through the chinks of the tree. 
How sweetly the song-sparrow sang! If 
she were afairynow!— Yes,if!— With 
that elastic conjunction to start her, she 
leaped out into the unknown and was lost 
to time and space. 

“Nancy! Nancy!” 

It was Susy’s voice. 

Nancy sat up and rubbed her eyes. 
She was bewildered, quite at a loss. For 
one thing, her dreams had been suddenly 
broken. For another thing, she knew 
there was something, there in the back- 
ground, behind the fairies, having to do 
with Susy; and she could not remember 
what it was. 

“Must be I had something nice to tell 
her,’’ she decided, springing to her feet. 
‘*T’1l think of it by the time I meet her.’’ 

And she hurried down the hill. 

“Susy,’’ she cried, standing on a rock 
a little above her friend, ‘‘I’ve something 
awfully nice to tell you. I know, ’cause 
I feel it there in my mind. But I can’t 
think what it is. I’ll know in a minute. 
Wait. O, dear me!”’ 

Nancy sat suddenly down on the rock 
and hid her face in her hands, as her 
failure rolled over her crushingly, her 
complete and entire failure. After such 
strenuous efforts, such care! What would 
Aunt Jane say? 

‘‘Well, now what’s the matter?’”’ Susy 
was tried beyond endurance by Nancy’s 
mysterious conduct today. 

But Nancy shook her head sadly at her. 
“Tt’s no use,’ she said. ‘‘I shan’t do it 
again. You needn’t try to make me. I 
don’t know how to be proud at all. And 
I am so ashamed! ”’ 

Aunt Jane looked at her closely that 
night when she was putting her to bed. 
“A penny for your thoughts,’’ she re- 
marked, in conventional parlance. 

‘Well, I was just wondering ”—Nancy 
raised her troubled eyes from her brown 
shoes—‘“‘if there wasn’t somebody in the 
world for me to respect instead of my- 
self.’ 

“ Humph!” 
shortly. 

“There’s God, Aunt Jane,”’ suggested 
Nancy, tentative and humble. 


Aunt answered 


Jane 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzie Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


1. AN HOUR WITH THE POETS 


I have spent a delightful evening at the 
house of a poet and his friends, each one of 
whom read aloud one of his own productions. 
The host was (1) The Bard of Avon, who gave 
us his M. N. D., which was followed by (2) A 
late Poet Laureate with I. M. After him came 
(3) The Bard of Twickenham with his E. 0. M. 
and (4) The Wizard of the North with T. L. O. 
T. L., and (5) The Ettrick Shepherd with 
T. Q. W. Then followed in succession (6) 
Christopher North with I. O. P., (7) Owen 
Meredith with L., (8) Barry Cornwall with 
A. S. S., (9) The Sage of Concord, who read 
from his collection simply styled P., (10) as 
Hosea Bigelow followed with A. F. F. C., 
and (11) The Quaker Poet with M. M. Last, 
instead of first, came (12) The Father of Eng- 
lish Poetry with C. T. What were the names 
of the poets and their works? DOROTHEA. 


2. PALINDROME 


*A*E *I*E *O* OFF *I*E *A* 
Oh Man, call no one bad, 
Name not the living vile, 
Speak well of all Mankind, 
And do so all the while. Ke 


3. A GROUP OF AXES 


1. The armpit. 2. A kind of carpet. 3. A 
greenish-gray tough mineral. 4. A weapon. 
5. The highest point or degree. 6. Biborate 
of soda. 7. Aclimbing plant. 8. An evident 
truth. 9. The Milky Way. 10. A portion of 
the body. 11. What the earth revolves on. 
12. A Mexican reptile. 13. One of the Greek 
heroes in the Trojan War. 14. A lubricant 
for vehicles. Ae GG 


4. CHARADE 


A TOTAL, TWO as any ONE— 

His ONES were rather worn and dim— 
Deplored that half the day was done, 
And not a job had come to him; ~ 

“T didn’t TWO no ONES today; 

I'll TWO my own, then, right away! ” 


The paste he carefully applied, 

And used the brush with strength and grace; 
Then smiled with all an artist’s pride, 

At the reflection of his face. 

A passer-by exclaimed, ‘‘ Good shine! 

Now, if you’ve finished yours, TWO mine.” 


Since then, whenever work is slack, 
As work, indeed, will sometimes be, + 
Our TOTAL never cries “ Alack! ” 
Or “ Well-a-day! ” or “ Woe is me! ” 
But TWOS his own ONES with a will, 
To advertise his speed and skill. 
M.-C. 8. 


5. FRANKLIN’S. POSER 


The Female kind is counted ill, 
And isindeed. The contrary 
Noman can find. That hurt they will, 
But every where Show Charity 
To no Body, Malicious still 
In word or Deed, Believe you me. 
Poor LicHARD (1738). 


ANSWERS = 


87. Pearly, pearl, pear, pea, pe, p. 

88. Walking to the Mail, Early Spring, The Third 
of February, 1852, The Two Voices, The Sailor Boy, 
The Miller’s Daughter, The Oak, Locksley Hall, 
The First Quarrel, The Goose, No Answer, Forlorn, 
Despair, Happy, The Ring, Marriage Morning, The 
Day Dream, The Lover’s Talé, Freedom, The 
Brook, Audley Court, Aylmer’s Field, Beautiful 
City, By an Evolutionist, Literary Squabbles, The 
Victim, A Specimen of a Translation of the Iliad in 
Blank Verse, Poets and Critics, The Spiteful Letter; 
The Grandmother, Will, When, To-morrow. 

89. Holi(holly)-days. 

90. Attentive, tentative. 
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General Boom-Boom 
BY FANNY ADAM WILKES 


The hall clock said Boom-boom-boom, 
in a deep bass voice. Dong-dong-dong, 
answered the parlor clock and Ding-ding- 
ding, came in silvery notes from the one 
in the library, and then the little brass 
clock in Grandfather’s room replied in a 
sweet voice, and sounded forth the most 
melodious chimes, like the bells in the 
tower of St. Paul’s on Sunday morning. 

**It makes me feel kind of solemn in- 
side, does it you, Grandfather?” said 
Radcliff. 

“Tt used to, little boy, but I can’t hear 
it very well now. Grandfather’s getting 
deaf.”’ 

‘But you can hear the hall clock, 

Grandfather, can’t you?” 

**Yes, I can hear him because he speaks 
so loud and slow.”’ 

**Do you like old General Boom-Boom 
the best, Grandfather? I do, but Mar- 
jorie likes the clock with the bells.” 

““Yes,”’ answered Grandfather slowly. 
“*T like him best because he is the oldest 

friend. He used to live in my father’s 
house when I was a little boy. And once 
when there was a burglar coming up the 
stairs of our house, the General said 
‘Boom-boom-boom!’ so loud that it woke 
my father up and frightened the burglar 
away.” 

' © @Grandfather,’’ whispered Marjorie 
holding her head in Grandfather’s neck, 
“Don’t tell about it—it ’fraids me so.” 

“‘O! Marjorie’s afraid cat. She’s afraid 
of everything. I’m not. I’m not afraid 
of anything,’’ crowed Radcliff. 

“Pooh! pooh!’ said Grandfather. 
“Not so loud, boy; it never does to 
boast.” 

Grandfather kissed the little girl on 
his lap and held her close. Then he said, 
‘“‘Here comes a little mouse, creep, creep, 
creep,” and Marjorie doubled over with 
laughter. 

“Do it again,’”’ she cried; but Grand- 
father said, 

“Shoo, little pigeons! ’’ and got up and 
went out into the hall to get his hat. 

**Good-by, Grandfather,” they shouted, 
and watched him walking down the street 
from the window. 

‘“*How long are we going to stay at 
Grandfather’s house, Nanna?’ ques- 
tioned Radcliffe at last. 

“Two weeks, dear, unless Mother says 
you may stay longer.” 

“T like to stay here with you and 
Grandfather,” said Marjorie. ‘‘Only I 
wish Mother was here too.”’ 

“So do I,” added Radcliff. Just then 
there sounded a patter of little feet and 

-a@ happy laugh, and a wee girlie with 
black hair and big, gray eyes came tod- 
dling into the room, crying out, 

‘Me comin’—here me is!’’ and the 
Elfin baby, as Aunt Nan called her, looked 
about for the welcome that always greeted 
her coming. 


“You dear little Brownie!’’ Nanna 
cried, hugging her tight. 

“‘TIsn’t our baby sweet, Nanna?’ whis- 
pered Marjorie. ‘Let her come and play 
with us, she’s so cunning.” 

So Nanna went up stairs for a short 
time, and left the children playing happily 
in the big hall. Now and then she came 
to the head of the stairs, and looked down 
upon them to see if they were all right. 
““They’re such good children,’”’ said Nanna 
to herself, and went back to her work. 
A hush fell over the house for a moment. 
The children were still in the hall below, 
and the General said warningly, ‘‘Boom- 
boom-boom!’”’ 

“It’s big enough for me to stand in,”’ 
Radcliff was saying, as he held the door 
open and stepped inside of the big hall 
clock. ‘‘O! it’s a fine place to hide in. 
I’m going to see what makes it go.”’ 

“Let me get in, Radcliff,’’ cried Mar- 
jorie. 

‘“Wait a moment, until I see this busi- 
ness first, and then I’ll let you, Marjorie.”’ 
Suddenly the hall clock gave a strange 
sound under the rude touch of a little 
boy’s fingers, and the steady tick-tock 
ceased. 

“‘O! Radcliff, what’s the matter? ”’ 

“T don’t know,’’ answered a scared 
voice and the door of the General’s house 
was closed rather quickly. How quiet 
the hall seemed without the voice of 
General Boom-Boom. It was dreadful. 
What would Grandfather say? Grand- 
father who thought so much of his clocks, 
and he liked the hall clock best of all. 
And what would Mother say, if she 
knew? 

‘*Let’s go out doors,’ suggested Rad- 
cliff. He wanted to get away from the 
silent, accusing face of the General. 

“Now don’t you go and tell, Marjorie,”’ 
whispered Radcliff as they went out onto 
the veranda. 

“No, I won’t,’’ she replied, ‘‘but if I 
were you, I’d tell Nanna.” 

Marjorie could never bear the weight 
of a burdened conscience. 

When the shadows began to deepen in 
the big hall, Grandfather came home. 
Only the baby ran jubilantly to meet him, 
and Grandfather threw her up above his 
head and came into the library, bearing 
the little one on his shoulder. Marjorie, 
whose little face was quite pale with anx- 
iety, came quietly to his side and laid 
her hand in his. 

‘““Where’s Rad ?”’ cried Grandfather. 

‘Here I am. I’m looking at a fine 
book all about Indians. Tell me about 
it, will you, Grandfather?’ But the boy 
did not dare to raise his eyes from the 
book. 

Silence for a moment in the house, 
then the parlor clock and the library 
clock struck the hour without the Gen- 
eral’s signal, 

‘‘Look at this big Indian chief, Grand- 
father,’’ said Radcliff nervously. But 
Grandfather went out into the hall. 


‘““Hm!” they heard him say and waited! 
for their doom. ‘‘Some one must have’ 
been handling the pendulum and finger- 
ing the works, I’m sure. Radcliff! Mar- 
jorie!’’ he said, coming back into the 
library, ‘“‘did you do anything to the 
General today? ”’ 

“TY didn’t, Grandfather,”’ said the little: 
girl, looking beseechingly into his face. 
Radcliff, still buried in his book, lifted 
his head just long enough to remark, 

‘Perhaps it was the baby.”’ 

“‘The baby isn’t big enough, Radcliff,’” 
said Grandfather, and looked search- 
ingly at the boy from beneath his thick, 
bushy eyebrows. 

It was a very long, uncomfortable 
evening, but it came to a close at last, 
and the children went to bed. 

“Good night, Grandfather,” they said 
faintly. 

‘Good night,’’ replied Grandfather 
very gravely. The children hurried up 
the stairs past the silent General, turn- 
ing their faces from him as they went. 

‘Say your prayers, Radcliff,’’ reminded 
Nanna. And Radcliff, obeying, repeated 
these closing words unsteadily, 

“Help Radcliff to be thoughtful of 
others, truthful and good.” 

When the light was out and the two 
children were left alone in the room, 
Marjorie whispered, ‘‘ Rad.’’ 

No answer. 

‘Rad, aren’t you going ever to tell? 
Grandfather’ll forgive you. He looks so 
sad, I can’t stand it.”” And Marjorie 
wept into her pillow. 

Long after Marjorie was asleep, Rad- 
cliff lay tossing on his bed. Something: 
sat heavily on his heart, or his stomach, 
or was it his chest? Anyway it was ter- 
rible. If he only weren’t afraid to tell! 
And this was the same little boy who 
had boasted of not being afraid of any- 
thing. Radcliff found himself wishing 
that he had Marjorie’s courage. 

Suddenly the clocks—all but the Gen- 
eral—began to speak. Dong—dong! and 
Ding—ding! and finally the brass clock 
with its sweet voice chimed solemnly im 
the still night. Slipping from his bed, 
Radcliff stole to the head of the stairs.. 
There was a light in the hall and one im 
the library. Down the stairs the smalk 
boy crept with his bare feet. Grand- 
father was reading, and the lamplight 
fell on his gray hair. His face looked 
stern, Radcliff thought, and for a mo- 
ment his courage forsook him, 

‘‘Grandfather,’’ he sobbed, and in an- 
other moment: he was confessing om 
Grandfather’s shoulder. 

“Tf a burglar had come tonight, Grand- 
father, the General couldn’t have warned! 
you, could he?” said the small boy after 
Grandfather had talked to him a while. 
“Tg that the reason you are sitting up: 
tonight? But General Boom-Boom cam 
be mended, can’t he Grandfather? ’’ 

“I think so, little boy, and now go tw 
sleep.”’ 
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The Ideal Youth’ 


By Rev. A. EB. Dunning 


The person of the infant Jesus is almost hidden in the marvels which surrounded him. 
He is begotten by the union of the Holy Spirit of God with a virgin. The skies over his 
birthplace are peopled with singing angels and emblazoned with supernatural glory. Great 
scholars from sunrise lands prostrate themselves at his cradle offering him kingly gifts. 
His name is bestowed on him by an angel. Prophetic voices hail him when he is brought 
for the first time into the temple. The king of his nation seeks him with evil intent, and 
his escape from the country in the arms of his parents is marked by the murder of all the 
male infants in the town from which he had fled. No other babe in history can be com- 
pared with him. 

But he emerges from these wonderful experiences into a boyhood in a hill town of Gal- 
ilee so entirely like that of other boys that the people among whom he lived, when he had 
arrived at the age of thirty years, could not remember that in any way he had impressed 
them as different from his associates [ Matt. 13: 54-56]. His disciples who proclaimed him 
the Messiah, Son of God and Saviour of mankind, and supported their claims by telling of 
his wonderful deeds and sayings during his public life in manhood, never referred to 
his infancy to support their claim as to his person and mission, and mentioned only one 
incident as distinguishing him during all those thirty years, and that occurred away from 
his home. 

The Christian Church has created widely varying ideals of him as the Christ, ranging 
from the flawless man and wonderful teacher to the God in human form bearing super- 
human burdens, yet with the unruffled serenity of infinite power and infinite knowledge of 
the past, present and future, but no efforts have succeeded in creating other than one ideal 
of his youth. That is summed up in the two sentences—in substance the same which in- 
troduce and conclude the brief story of his visit to Jerusalem at twelve years of age. 
These tell us that he grew in size, strength, intelligence, and in favor with God and men. 
These statements are illustrated with the record that he journeyed to the capital to celebrate 
the great annual religious festival, that he lingered in the temple as a student among the 
teachers of the Law, that he astonished them by his knowledge of it, that he declared 
that his proper place was in the temple as his Father’s house, and that he lived during his 
youth in the home of his parents in subjection to them. 

The rest that may be known of him during this period must be gathered from these 
three sources—from the condition of society in Galilee at that time and the usual training 
of Jewish boys; from the physical geography of the country in which Nazareth is situated, 
substantially the same now as then, and from its historic associations; and from other 
records in the Gospels of his habits and characteristics, throwing back light on his earlier 
years. For the purpose of teaching the ideal life of youth, we may group the knowledge 
of the boyhood of Jesus around these centers of his interest: 


1. His home. It was in a house like chest for the bride, a shepherd’s crook or 
those of the common people of Nazareth children’s toys, he was following a career 
today. His father Joseph was righteous broader than that of his handiwork.” 
[Matt. 1: 19] with mind open and respon- His sayings often took color from his 
sive to the will of God [Matt. 2: 24]. He experience as a craftsman [Luke 6: 42; 
was a loyal and loving husband. The 12: 25; 23: 31]. 
mother of Jesus was of a devout poetic 4, His patriotism. The temple was the 
temperament [Luke 1: 46-55], contempla- center of the national life of his people. 
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tive [Luke 2: 19, 51], but trustful [Luke 
1: 38] and of joyful spirit. He had four 
younger brothers and two sisters [Mark 
6: 3] who perhaps were not always kind 
to him [Mark 6: 4]. In this home on the 
slope of the hillside facing southward, 
Jesus grew up through a normal Jewish 
boyhood. 

2. His education. He was taught the 
Book of the Law at home [Deut. 6: 17]. 
He learned how to read [Luke 4: 16] and 
write [John 8: 8] probably at a synagogue 
school. He early developed unusual 
knowledge of the Law [Luke 2: 46] and 
after he became a public teacher many 
learned rabbis came to hear him expound 
it [Luke 5: 17], though he had never 
studied with such teachers [John 7: 15]. 
His fondness for nature study is made 
evident by his frequent allusions to the 
growth and appearance of flowers [Matt. 
6: 28, 29] and plants [Matt. 6: 26] and 
animals [Luke 9: 58], by his love of moun- 
tain tops [Luke 6: 12; 9: 28], and by many 
other allusions in his teachings. He 
grew up like other boys with a steadily in- 
creasing popularity among his neighbors 
as a manly, religious boy [Luke 2: 52]. 

3. His work. He learned his father’s 
trade [Matt. 13: 55], and worked at it 
[Mark 6:3]. This was not housebuilding, 
but making tools, household furniture 
and farm utensils. ‘‘While he carved 
the cupboard for the housewife, the cedar 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 21, 
The Boy Jesus. Text, Luke 2: 40-52. 


The law which went forth from it was, so 
far as they could make it, the law of the 
nation. It is significant that the only 
memories of the youth of Jesus which 
were recorded were connected with the 
temple and the law. There we see the 
early manifestation of a possession which 
bore him to the Jordan to be baptized and 
to Calvary to die for his country. That 
passion was expressed in one way, uncon- 
sciously but officially by the high priest 
[John 11: 49-52], and in another was ex- 
pressed by Jesus himself [Luke 13: 34]. 

5. His religion. He simply, unhesita- 
tingly obeyed the will of God his Father, 
from his first conscious act to the end of 
his life on earth. To this he often testi- 
fied [John 4: 34; 5: 30; 8: 29]. His most 
marked habits were secret prayer [Mark 
1: 85; Luke 5: 16; 6: 12; 9: 28], study of 
the Scriptures [Matt. 5: 17, 18; 12: 5; 
22: 36-40], public worship [Luke 4: 16] 
and service for others in the spirit of his 
Father [Matt. 5: 48-45; 20: 28]. 

The three years of his public ministry 
reveal the character which was thirty 
years in the making. It was formed 
under the operation of the same physical, 
mental and spiritual laws, and in essen- 
tially the same conditions as those in 
which boys and girls to-day are growing 
into manhood and womanhood [Heb. 2: 
17; 4: 15). The boyhood of Jesus was 
ideal. 


He that can have patience can have what he 
will._—Poor Richard. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 14, Sunday. The Good Man’s Life.— 

Ps. 1, 

These are not public places—they are the 
resorts of evil men who plan and talk of 
wickedness—places where lovers of God will 
never feel themselves at home. Translate 
law here by wish. Do we care enough for 
God to delight in his wishes. Then we shall 
be like a tree by the rivers of water. Here is 
a great thought, decisive of earth’s tran- 
siencies and permanencies. That which God 
knows—regards and thinks upon—endures 
and that which God ignores and forgets shall 
perish. Compare John’s saying: ‘‘ The world 
passeth away and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 

Our Heavenly Father, so reveal Thyself in 
our hearts that we may delight in Thee and 
have a true measure of the value of our pos- 
sessions and opportunities. Give us a part 
in the enduring life and make us fellow-work- 
ers with Thy Holy Spirit day by day. 


Jan.15. Establishing the Heart.—Jas. 5: 1-20. 

The early Church looked for an immediate 
return of Christ. Nething seemed of im- 
portance compared with that. That expecta- 
tion was disappointed. In the sense that they 
looked for him Christ has not yet returned. 
Yet we may find equal motives for endurance 
in the spiritual presence and companionship 
of Christ. At best our life is but a moment in 
the long progress of the development of the 
plan of God. It is for us, then, to wait his 
time with patient hope. 


Jan.16. Abel, Hnoch, Noah.—Heb. 11: 1-10. 

The prophets are points of connection be- 
tween God and the world—his witnesses and 
messengers. With two of these three the ele- 
ment of prediction does not appear. Abel 
was God’s man—Enoch walked with God. 
We know little else about them. They have 
survived and take their place on the prophetic 
roll by dint of eminent godliness. That emi- 
nence is worth striving for and within reach 
of every one of us. 


Jan.17. Abel’s Offering.—Gen. 4: 3-15, 

We must either assume a command as to the 
nature of the offering, or else find the reason 
of God’s approval wholly in the motive. And 
this is the real reason why the story is told. 
God wants the man—the heart that plans the 
gift. Abel’s heart went with the offering. 


Jan.18. Enoch.—Gen. 5: 18-34; Jude 12-22, 

Thus early in the history is established the 
possibility of a life companionship with God. 
Where can we find a briefer summary of the 
great life that is possible to every man on 
earth? Remember that in the Eden story God 
walked in the garden with the man and woman. 
When Jude quotes Enoch as a prophet he is 
quoting from a book which in his day was not 
yet 300 years old. If he means that Enoch 
wrote these words he is mistaken. 


Jan. 19. The Sign of Noah.—Matt. 24: 32-44. 

The point of interest here for us is not the 
chronology, which has muddled many able 
brains, but the call to watchfulness. Remem- 
ber the parable of the ten virgins, which crys- 
talizes the same lesson. Noah’s hearers were 
not unwarned, but when the end came it came 
suddenly. There is danger in deaf ears when 
—as in our own day—God’s warnings areheard ~ 
on every side. 


Jan. 20. Walking with God.—Gen. 6: 9-22. 
This cannot be sinless perfection for Noah 
is represented as human like the rest of us. 
Perhaps the marginal word blameless better 
expresses it. In this eminent character he 
was God’s witness to his own corrupt genera- 
tion. Yet his witness was in vain. As Abel 
was the first martyr, so Noah was despised 
and rejected of men. Note -that the story 
gives this blameless man one shameless son. 
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For the Old Folks 


BACKWARD AND FORWARD 


FQHE Old Folks ought to have 

/ “Happy New Year” greetings as 
well as the Young Folks, and here 

they are, sincere and hearty! Their kind 
of happiness is, indeed, somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the younger class. We 
children are absorbed in what we can see 
and do and enjoy today, thinking little 
about the past (we have not much past 
to think about !), neither about the future 
—except perhaps next summer’s vacation. 
But we elders, while interested in the 
really significant things of the present, 
find ourselves recalling more and more 
the memories of long-ago—the friends we 
knew, the scenes we engaged in, the 
things we read or heard in that early 
time. We also think forward—betimes 
and quietly—of the happy years we are 
yet to live in the long future, unknown 
yet wonderful, mysterious yet full of joy! 


GLEANINGS 


It is these things of the past that oc- 
cupy nearly all our Old Folks’ letters, 
more letters by far than can be printed 
or even referred to, although I try to an- 
swer all that need answer—always ex- 
eepting those which are anonymous, or 
give no address! The O. F. drawer is 
full of such queries waiting for the new 
year to print them. But first, I wish to 
make a few extracts touching the sub- 
jects of the last year. 

“How pleasant is Saturday night ,’’ was 
traced to ‘‘Songs for Little Ones at 
Home”; a lady in Amherst now sends 
a worn copy of ‘‘My Little Hymn Book”’ 
(‘‘once achildish treasure in our family ’’), 
in which it had previously been printed. 
This Boston book of 1845, embellished 
with quaint pictures of children looking 
like little old men and women has many 
familiar verses of that time, as ‘‘ Who 
taught the bird to build her nest,”’ ‘‘ Mary 
had a little lamb,” ‘“‘’’Twas God who 
made that little fly, And if you pinch it, 
it will die,” ‘‘Go when the morning 
shineth,’’ ‘‘When little Samuel awoke,”’ 
etc. The names of some authors the 
owner had written in, but no light is 
shed on “‘Saturday Night.”’ Another lady 
writes from Vermont: 

Taking up The Congregationalist Sunday 
afternoon, I turned as usual to the Conversa- 
tion Corner, and was much interested in the 
222, for I was brought up on ‘Songs for Little 
Ones at Home’’ and “‘ Peep of Day.” I also 
have ‘‘ My Little Hymn Book”’ with ‘‘Satur- 
day Night.” A little story in our family is 
connected with those verses. An uncle used 
to visit his “‘ best girl’’ on Saturday evenings, 
and his cousin said to him one day, ‘‘ Well, 


Dan, what do you and —— talk about?’’ He. 


replied, “‘O, we say, ‘ How pleasant is Satur- 
day night!’” me 


The following is from a well-known 
and honored Chicago minister: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I am not a Cornerer, 
but one of the octogenarians who read with as 


much interest as do the boys and girls the 
Conversation Corner. I have just read the 
record of the two real Sunday meetings of 
children in their homes, ‘‘ like grown-up folks’ 
meetings,’’ and it recalled to mind the meet- 
ings which a dear old saint of ninety years 
held every Sunday in her home, a half-cen- 
tury ago. She was too feeble to attend church 
and too blind to read. But every Sunday, 
when the church bell rang for service, she 
would place her Bible and hymn-book upon 
her lap, and then go through, all by herself, 
the regular church service: first, make the 
invocation, then sing a hymn and repeat pas- 
sages of Scripture she had learned in early 
life, offer prayer, meditate in place of the 
sermon, and close with a hymn. She said 
that it breught her into closer sympathy with 
the worshipers in the church. The incident 
is a fine illustration of the benefit, received 
when old and blind, of having committed 
chapters of the Bible and hymns to memory 
in childhood. G28. FS. 


This letter, from another Western octo- 
genarian, has the same moral, but quite 
a different incident: 


Mr. Martin: I often think you are over- 
indulgent in refreshing Old Folks’ memories! 
Perhaps some other octogenarians may recall 
the following incident from real life, as told 
them by their seniors. In a rural district, a 
hundred miles from Boston [I wish the lady 
had told in what direction—I know about 
towns at that exact distance from Boston!— 
Mr. M.], a hundred years ago, a well-to-do 
farmer employed several of the sons and 
daughters of his neighbors, as was customary 
in that time, when so many articles were ex- 
clusively of home production. One morning, 
when assembled as usual for family devo- 
tions, one of the number stole noiselessly be- 
hind the venerable sire while he read from 
the sacred Word, and exercised his ingenuity 
in making the others laugh, much to his ap- 
parent satisfaction. The old gentleman, uncon- 
scious of his surroundings, read on with strong 
emphasis, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’’ 
The laughter which then they succeeded in 
repressing they did not repress in reciting the 
incident, when they themselves were old. 

I would like to say to the ‘‘ Old Folks”’ of 
the Corner that many hymns and passages of 
Scripture that I committed to memory more 
than seventy years ago come to my mind spon- 
taneously now and are an inexpressible com- 
fort to me in my old age. 


Wisconsin. OcTOGENARIAN. 


An aged lady in Maine writes in a simi- 
lar vein: 

It is wonderful how trains of pleasant 
thought are awakened by the hymns in the 
Corner. My father played the flute, which I 
remember sounded very sweetly with the 
choir in our old town house, where services 
were held. He used to rock the cradle and 
sing old ‘‘ Amsterdam,’’ keeping perfect time. 
My mother sang a great deal to her old-fash- 
ioned family of twelve children. H, 


MEMORY AND SLEEP 


These letters suggest a subject I have 
often wished to speak of—the use of mem- 
ory as a remedy for wakefulness. Many 
correspondents and friends complain of 
insomnia, their minds getting more and 
more wakeful as they pursue some trail 
of thought which takes them anywhere 
but in the path that leads to Slumber- 
land. Stop that hard thinking, and drop 
into the groove, the rut, of some old fa- 
miliar hymn. If you do not recall it all, 


look it up the next day, note the number 
and order of stanzas, and the words which 
begin them. Try it again at night, count- 
ing off on your fingers the verses as you 
repeat them. Do it till you can repeat it 
without effort, then take another—‘‘ God 
moves in a mysterious way,” or ‘‘ Whilst 
thee I seek, protecting Power.’’ Substi- 
tute some familiar Scripture, say the 
23d or 121st Psalm, in which the thought 
as well as the rhythm is quieting. A 
part of the 14th of John will almost say 
itself and is a whisper of ‘‘peace.”’ 

If poetry fails, or gets monotonous, try 
something still simpler and more me- 
chanical. See if you can say your al- 
phabet—in threes, abc, def, ghi, and as 
rapidly as possible. If right, it will end 
with yz&. But you may slip the trolley 
somewhere and not come out right—or go 
to sleep in the attempt! Geographical 
repetitions are still better. Count the 
45 United States (on your fingers) in al- 
phabetical order: Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, etc. Note, as you repeat 
them, what states light on the thumbs— 
i. é., fifth and tenth in the list—that will 
facilitate your mind’s long journey, and 
you may find yourself connecting with 
the sleeping-car in Oregon or Texas! 

Try the towns of your state. I found 
this unexpectedly easy in Massachusetts, 
beginning with a specially familiar county, 
and keeping in mind the number of towns. 
Make it easier by associations, as, that 
one handful of towns begin with succes- 
sive letters, Dalton, Egremont, Florida, 
Great Barrington, Hancock. Give it a 
spice of interest as you go along, by 
thinking what eminent men were natives 
or residents of a town, say of Cumming- 
ton, Amesbury, Marshfield, or what towns 
you have been in, or in what ones you 
have friends, as Hatfield, Winchester or 
Beverly. You will soon find it compara- 
tively easy in this mechanical way to say 
over—all to yourself—the 354 towns of 
Massachusetts, from Berkshire to Barn- 
stable, varying the order, if you like, and 
not forgetting the towns in the county 
of Nantucket. You may get stopped for 
the rest of the night in Goshen, New- 
bury or Mattapoisett. Do not laugh at 
this as silly or trifling—it will work, and 
sleep is no trifle! 

Many say that they cannot remember 
as they used to do—and these are not all 
octogenarians by any means. I suggest 
this as a simple way of stimulating the 
memory. Learn one by one, some grand 
hymns which you did not have sixty 
years ago—Whittier’s Eternal Goodness 
(twenty-two verses) and Immortal Love, 
one or two of Faber’s, and Twells’s beau- 
tiful ‘‘ At even, when the sun was set.”’ 
You gain a triple benefit—secure sleep, 
strengthen your memory and have at com- 
mand new thoughts of hope and cheer.’ 

Another very interesting way—[Corner 
stands adjourned one week—D. F.] 


Mra Eta) 
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The Literature of the Day 


Jesus Christ and_ Christian Character 


The fruitful history of the Lyman 
Beecher Lectureship at Yale has pro- 
duced no more valuable course than Pro- 
fessor Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the 
Christian Character. Now that the lec- 
turer is in Berlin as the representative 
in German university circles of Ameri- 
can scholastic life we can congratulate 
ourselves that he has left for our reading 
so reverent, suggestive, rich and helpful 
a book as this. It is in a sense the sup- 
plement of the earlier volume on Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question—or rather, 
from the reader’s point of view, an in- 
troduction to it. 

The scope and purpose of the lectures 
are indicated by the sub-title: An Exami- 
nation of the Teaching of Jesus in its Re- 
lation to Some of the Moral Problems of 
Personal Life. Beginning with a survey 
of the modern world in its attitude 
toward Christian conceptions of social 
and personal life, studies follow of the 
character of Jesus, of the roots and 
growth of Christian character and its 
personal and social consequences, of the 
personal relation to God and the conse- 
quent life of helpfulness in the world. 
The reader is impressed with the ‘‘ex- 
traordinary richness and variety of the 
teaching of Jesus. Each period in his- 
tory goes with its question to the simple 
record, and finds an answer which seems 
written to meet the special problem of the 
time.”’ He finds himself delighted not 
merely with the clarity of thought but 
also with the devout spirit which finds 
expression in and informs these pages. 

In the moment of the evolution of 
thought in which we find ourselves, these 
lectures have a special value in their in- 
sistence on the personal as underlying 
the social questions. A sense of social 
need and obligation may become barren 
because not rooted in personal devotion 
and kept vital by the individual relation 
with God. So, too, the barrenness of a 
purely intellectual religion—if that be 
not a contradiction of terms—finds its 
rebuke, and the dry intellectuality which 
characterizes the ethics of the schools. 


Do what the philosophers may to reduce 
life to a formula, it remains a paradox. . 
How is it, then, that the paradoxes of Jesus 
may be applied to the paradox of life? They 
cannot be accepted as theories; they can be 
verified by experience alone. The appeal of 
Jesus is always to experience. 


Nor is the exaltation of feeling or the 
mystical sense of union with God allowed 
as an end of character. The ascent is 
always followed by the descent. of faith 
and the fulfillment of character is in the 
social life of the world. 

We value especially the testimony of 
these pages to the necessarily dynamic 
quality of the common and the individual 
faith. 


The defense of faith must be made by the 
descent of faith. The theology appropriate 
to a religion of power is a theology which sup- 
plies power. The communion of the soul with 
God remains, as it has always been, the mount 
of vision to which theology may ascend; but 
the proof of religion which theology must give 
is to be found nowhere else than in the descent 
of theology to life, and the application to serv- 
ice of the heavenly vision. 


In this breadth of vision, indeed—these 
doors and windows of the study wide 
open upon the practical need and oppor- 
tunity of the world of men—lies much of 
the special charm of a noble and helpful 
book. 


(Jesus Christ and the Christian Character, by Francis 
Greenwood Peabody. pp. 304. Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 


Two American Poets 


Side by side on our shelves, in similar 
form and from the same publishers, are 
recently issued biographies of James Rus- 
sell Lowell and Sidney Lanier. A com- 
parison and contrast, after the manner 
of Plutarch, which concerned itself with 
their lives and work would contain much 
material for thought about the history of 
America and the intellectual life which 
constitutes so important a part of that 
history in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Both were poets and critics, 
both taught in our universities, treating, 
each after the method of his own genius, 
of literature, both were lawyers who 
abandoned the law, both were conspicu- 
ous for a personal charm which makes a 
sober estimate of their literary accom- 
plishment difficult. 

On the other hand, one was a soldier 
who wore himself out in the service of a 
doomed cause and the other was a pro- 
fessional writer and diplomat. One had 
the warm nest of an ancient scholarly 
community, the other was forced to seek 
a standing ground among those against 
whom he had fought through years of 
war. Lowell’s work of the middle time 
is his best work; Lanier improved to the 


-end. Such a comparison and contrast 


would suggest both the enormous uplift 
which the moral crusade against slavery 
and the discipline of the war brought 
to the leaders of the higher Northern 
thought and the great price in brain as 
well as blood which the South paid for its 
defense of slavery and its provincial 
view of the issues of disunion. The out- 
burst of literature in the North and its 
starvation in the South appears in strik- 
ing contrast in these pictures of con- 
temporaries. We have not space to carry 
out the contrast but the thoughtful reader 
will find it most instructive in following 
these two lives and will gain much light 
on contemporary social conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

Mr. Greenslet in his life of Lowell 
represents the second generation of read- 
ers, and so, to a certain extent, posterity. 
Perhaps its most striking feature is the 
feeling that Lowell’s claim to a place 
among the poets is not yet adjudicated, 
and that the man was greater and more 
charming than his work. The story of 
his life is told with critical acumen and a 
real enthusiasm, now and then expressed 
in rather an affected choice of words. 
It is in the nature of things a judgment 
for the present time and is sure to be 
modified in the progress of the years, at 
least in its estimates of literary value. 
But there is no better brief account of a 
man whose personal charm is one of the 
memories and traditions of Britain and 
America. So rich and full a life deserved 


this record at the hands of a discrimin- 
ating but loyal and devoted admirer. 

Lanier, in the competent hands of Mr. 
Edwin Mims, appears more nearly as a. 
contemporary of the reader, There is a 
larger unexplored field, also, for the 
biographer—notably in the earlier years. 
of Lanier’s life. We are introduced to 
the social ways of Macon and the scho- 
lastic atmosphere of the Presbyterian 
college [at Midway, Ga., which Lanier 
attended and in which he taught, and 
we are made to feel the poignant trials 
of the South in its war experiences and 
disillusionment. Lanier himsdlf was no. 
provincial and came soon after the close 
of the contest to which he gave his. 
energy and sacrificed his health to recog- 
nize that it was the feeling of the sacred 
value of national unity which had de- 
feated the South—a feeling to which he 
himself attained, even before his migra- 
tion to the North in search of work. 

Here, too, there is a plea in mitigation. 
of the obscuring work of time. Mr, Mims 
feels that much of Lanier’s work—the 
work of a man who was always broaden- 
ing and learning to the day of his death— 
was necessarily tentative and imperfect. 
He takes care to separate out the less. 
perishable elements and hopes that they 
will survive. He devotes much attention 
to the musical side of Lanier’s genius, 
He is, if anything, too much concerned 
with his hero as a Southerner, with a touch 
of that narrowing provincial preoccupa- 
tion which he has himself condemned in 
these pages. But he has succeeded in 
showing us the lovable personality of his. 
hero in a very engaging fashion, and that 
is no small achievement. 


(James Russell Lowell, by Ferris Greenslet. pp. 309% 
Hought: n, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 
Sidney Lanier, by Edwin Mims, 

Miffiin & Co. $1.50 net.) 


pp. 386. Houghton, 


RELIGLON 


340. Me- 


by Peter fiogoueer: pp. 


TSUN gets hey 

Clure, Phillips & Co. 
A man condemned to death recalls in his prison 
cell the teaching about Christ received from 
his mother’s lips and for his comfort writes it 
out. The main part of the book is his story of 
the life of Christ. Itis beautifully told. Occa- 
sionally it shows the effect of German rational- 
ism and fails to reproduce the letter of the 
gospel. But the spirit of the story wonder- 
fully represents the strength and the beauty,. 
the severity and the love of the Saviour. Per- 
haps it is nearer the truth than many a work 
which would better stand the test of historical 
criticism. Asaliterary production it is worry 
of high commendation. 


In the Secret of aps Presence, a G. H. 
aft pp. 230. C. Armstrong & Son. 


A plea for the practice of the hidden life with 
God which is peculiarly rich in spiritual sug- 
gestiveness. The author is a Scotch minister. 
He has given us an effective statement, evi- 
dently based on deep personal experience of 
the importance of the individual and medita- 
tive life, which should be helpful in this time 
of special emphasis betta the social side of 
Christianity. 
Bible History [Old eae arranged for 


students of different ages, by Pastor X. Koenig. 
pp..190.. McClure, Phillips & Co. 4 


Fifty-two lessons on the Old ‘festament treated: 
in view of results of historical criticism. Part 
One, on The Origins, contains thirteen lessons 
in two sections, the traditional period and the. 
historic period, ending with the career of King 
Saul. Part Two has also two sections, The 
Prophets and Judaism. EAch lesson has a 
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brief exposition, notes, a selected Bible pas- 
sage and a few questions. This volume will 
be highly appreciated as a text-book for young 
people by those teachers who accept estab- 
lished results of modern criticism and are con- 
vinced that the truth about the Old Testament 
and in it, viewed from this standpoint, should 
be taught to children. The French original is 
well rendered into English by Mary Louise 
Hendee. Pastor Koenig, who is connected 
with the Protestant theological schools of 
Paris, was the companion of Pastor Charles 
Wagner, author of The Simple Life, during 
his recent visit to America. 


Is Life Worth Living? by Frederick Lynch. 
pp. 29. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cents. 


A popular address which takes account of the 
common unrest of mind. The author’s an- 
swer to the question is that life is worth 
living because Christianity is true. 


Home Mission Readings, by Alice M. Guern- 
sey. pp. 128. F. H. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 


Short stories and sketches suitable for reading 
in home mission circles and meetings. They 
bring out different phases of the work, both 
among those on outpost duty and those who 
give and contrive for their support at home. 


TRAVEL 
Today on the Nile, by H. W. Dunning, Ph. D. 
pp. 270. Jas. Pott & Co. $2.50 net. 


Egypt has become one of the great health and 
pleasure resorts of the world. Its unrivalled 
winter climate, its unique scenery, ancient his- 
tory and impressive monuments attract thou- 
sands of the well-to-do of Europe and America. 
To write a guide-book which shall be at once 
helpful to the traveler and interesting to the 
stay-at-home reader is a difficult task, but Dr. 
Dunning, who was for several years an in- 
structor of Semitic languages in Yale Uni- 
versity, out of his knowledge of the history 
and his often renewed acquaintance with the 
eountry and the ways of travel in it has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing it. He does not at- 
tempt to compete in detail with the ordinary 
guide- books, but in a chatty way puts his in- 
formation at the service of the reader, follow- 
ing the ordinary and inevitable routes of an 
extended tour up the Nile. Just the informa- 
tion we need in planning a trip is here, while 
a@ good map and many illustrations in photo- 
gravure help to clear impressions. 


~ 
In the Land of the Strenuous Life, by Abbé 
Felix Klein. pp. 387. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$2.00 net. 


The author is professor in a Catholic college 
of Paris. He visited the United States to 
study especially the educational system and 
relations to social and political life of his 
Church. He gives vivid pictures of American 
ecclesiastics, and of their life and purposes, 
and his glimpses of America are from a point 
of view which will be novel to most of his 
readers. Abbé Klein is himself a broad- 
minded, sincere and winning companion. His 
book had the honor of receiving the Montyon 
prize of one thousand francs from the French 
Academy. 


Australian Life in Town and Country, by 


E. GC. Buley. pp. 288. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.20 net. 


The widening of the world which the recent 
war in Manchuria has brought about puts 
Australia, both as an undefended colony of 
Great Britain and neighbor of Japan, and 
also as foremost in social and industrious ex- 
periments, more than ever before in the focus 
of attention. This is a carefully worked-out 
study of climatic, physical, agricultural, in- 
dustrial and social conditions. One gets a 
vivid impression of a great community, work- 
ing out its fate among many discouragements 
and developing a feeling of nationality, only 
to find itself confronted with great and diffi- 
cult external problems. The reader will glean 
much information from these vivacious pages. 


The Story of Edinburgh, by Oliphant Smeaton. 
pp. 427. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Mr. Smeaton leads us in pilgrimages through 
the ancient town with a romantic story or 
glimpses of famous personalities always ready 
to hand. Asa companion of travel or a book 
of reference for history and literature, the 
book is admirable. The woodcuts by Herbert 
Railton and J. Ayton Symington have a charm 
and value of their own. In the Medieval 
Towns Series. © 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Do Our Readers Want Sermons in 
The Congtegationalist 


You note the receipt of several requests that 
sermons be printed oftener in your paper, and 
say with something of your wonted air of 
self-satisfaction, ‘We would ask those who 
write to us in favor of them to mention what 
articles or departments they would wish to 
have left out to make room for sermons.’’ 
This is not so difficult as it probably appears 
to you. I could, if necessary, cheerfully dis- 
pense with much of the church news. This 
would give ample room for such uplifting ser- 
mons as that of Mr. Morrison in your issue of 
Dee. 30, although many of us do not find so 
many distressing doubts as are therein referred 
to, or if they sometimes supervene find their 
cure in the parting words of the Redeemer 
noted by the beloved disciple: ‘‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled; have faith in God, have 
faith also in me,’”’ as I believe John 14: 1 
should be translated. Vv. 


As to sermons in the paper, I say no! Let 
the Tract Society print them. Do not cumber 
the paper with them. Sermons should be 
preached, not printed. 


Chicago. Rigi ain 


I add my request to others in saying, ‘‘ Have 
more sermons.” Do not omit the devotional 
colamn; it is such a help to a busy housewife. 
Professor McFadyen’s and Dr. Munger’s ser- 
mons have been so much enjoyed. Have 
more of them. 


Columbus, O. Reel de 


Sermons I think would be greatly appre- 
ciated; not ali sermons but: short, interpreta- 
tive, comforting, uplifting ones. The ad- 
mirable one by George H. Morrison in Dec. 30 
is a good example. Many are hungry for 
them. Our American pulpit can preach that 
way perhaps—and now and then one does— 
but too many intellectual articles, discussions, 


magazine essays are read from the pulpit. | 


The mass of the people, in and out of the 
churches, are in need of spiritual things; and 
I believe they will respond to them. 

The Congregationalist is admirably edited 
and made up. I might mention such an arti- 
cle as that by Mr. Job a few weeks ago and 
Dr. Munger is always good. The one, What 
Shall We Think About? by Frances J. Delano, 
is first rate. 

Wisconsin. Eg O.uBs 
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Appreciative Words 


Please accept sincere thanks for the arti- 
cle in The Congregationalist on The Effects 
of the Modern Nature-Movement upon Reli- 
gious Belief by Rev. Herbert K. Job. I have 
read it more than once with the greatest of 
pleasure, because it accords so exactly with 
my Own experience. It ought to be read by 
all who look askance at the present nature 
movement. If you should issue the article in 
pamphlet form, I want to enter my.order now 
for the first hundred copies. 

Manchester, N. H. W. H. H. 

What a fine series of articles by Dr. John 
Watson! The last should be read by every 
preacher. Thank Dr. Watson for me. It 
had the ring of ‘‘ Georgie Howe.’’ 

Massachusetts. B. 


When a so-called vocalist murders a song, 
it doesn’t deaden sound.—Dinner Pail Phi- 
losophy, in Technical World. 


The Individual Communion Cup 


Continues to grow in'favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor writes us: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made.” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ** The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


LECTRO-SILICON| 
. SILVER POLISH 


"Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 


ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


*Srnicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


SHORT ARE 
Soypy iw 


NO 


Send 10c. for trial can, equal 20 cups. 


ROYAL 
DUTCH 


Send 
Io cents 
for a 
trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston, 


TA, 
ORP’S 


COCOA 


Requires less in quantity to obtain 


The Cocoa with the 
Yellow Wrapper is 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer, Boston 
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Joel S. Ives, Hartford ; 


William J. Mutch, Ph.D., New Haven; Thomas C. Richards, Torrington ; Elliott F. Talmadge, Wauregan ; 


A Survey from a Litchfield 


Mountain 


One of our Litchfield ex-pastors is editing a paper, 
named after a mountain in his front yard, because 
it is devoted to a little look-off on the world. He 
got the idea from this conference of twelve churches, 
which every year goes up on its Pisgah and views 
the landscape o’er. 

The survey begins with the ministers. Cornwall 
Second has just called a former incumbent, Rev. 
C. N. Fitch. Kent’s minister has published his 
second book, Wild Wings, and Nor/folk’s pastor a 
small collection of sermons; the latter also has 
managed for the third season a minister’s golf 
tournament, said to be the only one of its kind in 
America, 

All the parishes have improved their property. 
Pilgrim has a new memorial bell, tuned to an ex- 
act major third above the Methodist, thus promot- 
ing interdenominational harmony. Zast Canaan 
has placed a new clock in full view of its preacher— 
for reasons that need not be gone into now! And 
Cornwall has builded among other things an ice 
house, perhaps for the cold storage of old sermons. 
The fifth year statistics show that our church 
property as a whole has increased from $129,000 
to $146,000, and our invested funds from $91,000 
to $101,000. 

As to public spirit, these towns are all alive. 
Kent has a new reading-room for men. Falls Vil- 
lage shows its altruism in library zeal, Hast Canaan 
in care of the cemetery, Sharon in oak signs on the 
highway. Canaan, Salisbury and Norfolk have 
maintained Choral Unions for the winter, while 
Norfolk in its many public enterprises is the very 
Athens and Bayreuth of the whole county. 

As to parish incidents, it is noteworthy that the 
roll-call has come to stay in several churches, and 
with enthusiasm. One parish has purchased a 
pianola for its social entertainments. One made 
a highly successful canvass for The Congregational- 
ist, which is unrivaled as a pastor’s assistant in any 
parish. Salisbury rejoices in the re-election of one 
of her virtual and virtuous citizens, Hon. William 
Travers Jerome, who, though immersed in New 
York City politics, has never been contammanyated. 

Temperance work continues to be (what Crom- 
well called a certain skirmish in Ireland) ‘‘a stout 
fight.” The fight centers around illicit selling. 
The coming of 150 foreigners into one North 
Canaan quarry means somehow the coming of 
countless beer kegs around the station, although 
it is a no-license town. Sharon ministers and 
other good men stormed the county commissioners 
with argument against a certain hostelry, and lo! 
they fell outside the breastworks. It is not that we 
are all belligerent toward topers, but we feel towards 
them as that Connecticut girl expressed it to her 
rejected lover, when he threatened to hang him- 
self to the nearest tree, ‘‘O no, Mr. Wild, father 
wouldn’t like to have you hanging around here.” 

Christian Endeavor marches before us with va- 
ried tunes, sometimes a dirge, sometimes a quick- 
step. To the discouraged society we feel like com- 
mending that backwoods petition, ‘‘Bear up our 
sister; pour into her heart the balm of Gilead, and 
anoint her with the ile of Patmos.’”’ Probably none 
of us are on the top wave ofjfprosperity, and as for 
those in the depths, we arezZreminded of a little girl 
in the Salisbury parsonage, who, on being reproved 
for some misdemeanor, came out with the tearful 
reply, ‘‘ Well, anyway, I’m not asjbad as Jezebel! ” 
The decline of recent years has been arrested and 
we have made a small but"grateful gain of two. 

The Sunday school roll shows a gain of forty-five 
over last year. Once we had the proud distinction 
of making the best exhibit in the state. We are 
now second, Tolland being first by nine majority, 
and New London third. One;school says of its live 
superintendent: 

*‘ Tn the way of stirring up things he is harder to 
beat than a Dover eggbeater. He uses printer’s 
ink, blackboards and summer boarders, speakers 
lay and clerical, solos, choirs and elocutionists, 
prizes, pictures and picnics, flower pots, bird cages 
and Christmas trees, but never fails to pluck the 
gospel seed out of every lesson and plant it in the 
heart of every scholar.” 

Now for our benevolences: this is a delicate sub- 
ject; one must go softly in dealing with the money 
question. ‘What are all those white envelopes 
put in the plate for?” inquired the little girl, 


Henry H. Tweedy, Bridgeport 


“They are to keep the pennies from making a 
noise,’’ responded the boy who knew everything. 
True, some people had better not let the left hand 
know what the right hand is giving, or the left hand 
might tell on them. The benevolence of our con- 
ference shows a loss of $43 only, but the shortage 
would be much worse, only for the $600 increase at 
Norfolk. What can be done to increase the flow? 
Even with all the self-denial shown by some, there 
remains a strange reluctance in others. 

The Salisbury church is greatly stimulated by 
connection with its missionary member, Miss Susan 
Norton of Van, also by Dr. Shepard of Aintab, who 
keeps its missionary temperature up to 981-2°. 
Norfolk supports a missionary in Japan, and East 
Canaan has preferred stock in another in India. 

As to spiritual interest, the outlook varies. All 
these little parishes have difficulties and losses, 
but all are at work. Even little Warren added 
eleven this year. Several pastors make effective 
use of pastoral letters. One tried Lenten services. 
Another trains a class of candidates for Easter 
Sunday. A third held several services for deepen- 
ing the spiritual life. In Kent a refreshing revival 
was enjoyed in an outlying district. 

Life in a Litchfield parish means the dignification 
of small things, and the quiet assertion of that 
ancient wall-builder, ‘I am doing a great work.” 
Everything in life may be made contributory to 
Christian service, from grave to gay, from Me- 
lancthon to St. Francis of Assisi. Coleridge’s lines 
have a wider application than his own, and by al- 
tering one word, may stand for a Christian motto: 


All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of God, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


J.C. G. 


Stanley Memorial Chapel 


A worthy memorial to a noble life by a generous 
and devoted wife, is the chapel erected by Mrs. 
Aliee M. Stanley in loving memory of her husband, 
Frederic N. Stanley. Instead of a granite shaft in 
a cemetery, she has put his monument on the East 
Side of New Britain, the city where he lived, which 
he loved and in whose every movement to make 
life better he was always identified. The rapidly 
growing East Side, with thousands of people, had 
no chureb, and so the chapel will supply a great 
need. Once this was the center of things, for the 
chapel is built on the site of the residence of Dr. 
Smalley, New Britain’s first pastor. 

The building, of stone, is a beautiful piece of 


REV. HERBERT C. IDE 


Gothie architecture, sixty-eight feet by forty-four. 
The auditorium seats three hundred. There are 
classrooms, reading-rooms, kitchen and a large 
social hall, for this chapel is to be emphatically the 
social center of the community. But beauty is not 
sacrificed to utility, as the finely finished wood 
work in the interior, the stained glass windows, 
and especially the memorial window, abundantly 
testify. Ground was broken for the building last 
spring, the corner stone was laid Sept. 13, and it is 
hoped that the dedication will take place this month. 
Meantime, a temporary wooden structure was 
erected and a Sunday school, with an average at- 
tendance of 130, gathered. A Junior C. E. Society 
has been formed and a Sunday evening service is 
held. 


This stragetic point in the development of the 
kingdom of God in New Britain is manned by Rey. 
Herbert C. Ide. He is a young man of broad cul- 
ture, large experience and high ideals. A gradu- 
ate of Amherst and Hartford Seminary, he became 
Dr. J. W. Cooper’s assistant at the South Church. 
After Dr. Cooper resigned Mr. Ide was acting pas- 
tor for a year and a half. He now spends one-half 
his time as assistant pastor of South Church and 
the other half as superintendent of the new chapel, 
which, however, is independent of South Church. 
The property is held and the business administered 
by the East Congregational Society, but the move- 
ment is enthusiastically supported by Dr. O. S. 
Davis and the South Church people. T. 0. BR. 


The New Haven Circuit 


A FRUITFUL PASTORATE 


The important pastorate of Rev. Henry H. Morse 
over First Church, Milford, is terminated by his - 
resignation after fifteen years’ service. This church 


REV. HENRY H. MORSE 


is a twin sister of First Church, New Haven, having 
been organized by the same council in 1639, and 
having kept about the same membership from that 
time till now. The pastorate now closing is three 
times as long as any other at Milford within forty 
years. It began when the church was in a seriously 
disturbed condition, and the pastor’s conciliatory 
temperament has enabled it to enjoy a period of 
quiet prosperity of which the last year has been 
one of the best. There have been 185 additions. 
The debt has been reduced from $4,453 to $2,800, 
and a new parsonage property worth $8,000 has 
been added, besides important improvements in the 
plant. 

A useful organization of the parish into four divi- 
sions for social, financial and other lines of work 
has been instituted. Every year there has been a 
pastor’s class for religious instruction, and in 1899 
there was a revival with 100 conversions. Mr. 
Morse has established a reputation for being a 
rare comforter in illness or sorrow, and a pastor 
whose ministrations in the home are faithful and 
highly valued. He isa brother beloved in the New 
Haven association of ministers; and though not a 
believer in long pastorates, he has made a good 
record extending far beyond average length. 


REVIVAL WORK 


An evangelistic campaign was recently carried 
through by Rey. I. W. Sneath in Grand Avenue 
Church, New Haven. It extended through the after- 
noons and evenings of a week, and was continued 
in the regular services of two succeeding weeks. 
The pastor did his own preaching throughout, being 
helped by solo singers from outside. The meetings 
were strongly supported by the membership and 
between fifty and one hundred persons expressed 
their purpose to live a Christian life. Seventeen 
were welcomed to fellowship Dec. 24. 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY 


The New Haven Club celebrated Forefathers’ Day 
with Plymouth Church. The fine parlors were util- 
ized for areception to the officers of the club before 
supper. Theaddress was by Prof. Williston Walker, 
a member of the club, on What American Civil In- 
stitutions Owe to Our Congregational Forefathers. 
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The two Guilford, Ct., churches for some months 
have united their evening services once a month in 
alternate meeting houses. The plan works well 
and is drawing the people together. Perhaps it is 
‘the first step toward the blessing which belongs to 
those who make one church grow where two could 
not grow before. The pastors are Rev. F. E. Snow 
and Rev. W. D. Bigelow. Ww. J. M. 


Connecticut’s George Junior 
Republic 


The George Junior Republic is a growing institu- 
tion. Freeville now has 140 boy citizens and the 
pocket-book of the interested public has been 
touched to the extent of $30,000 to $40,000 a year. 
The republic not only grows but it has a colony or, 
‘strictly speaking, a branch. Like many other good 
things it has come to Litchfield County. It is loca- 
‘ted on a farm in Litchfield given by Miss Mary 
Buel. The moving spirit is Rev. John Hutchins> 
‘Congregational pastor and director in.main repub- 
lic. The branch started operations last April with 
eleven boys. It now has seventeen and for lack of 
space is refusing applicants every week. The head 
worker and superintendent is Mr. King, a Yale 
graduate and settlement worker in New York City. 
He gives himself unsparingly to the work without 
remuneration. 

So far there has been no outside appeal for aid, 
the Litchfield people proving stanch friends and 
“supporting the local republic loyally. 

Only one outbreak of disorder has been com- 
plained of in the country-side round. An unoccu- 
pied dwelling several miles from the republic proved 
‘too attractive to boy instinct, and with stones they 
shivered the windows, pane and sash. The offend- 
ers were tried and Seige by the court of the re- 
public. 

The entire exporitiont in self-government is be- 
ing watched with great interest by all students of 
ithe boy problem, especially as many wish to see 
how the idea will stand transplanting. 1. c. R. 


Bible Study 


A number of Connecticut pastors are making 
much of the teaching function of the ministry, em- 
phasizing in particular the English Bible. Some are 
susing their prayer meeting for talks and discussions ; 
others are solying the Sunday evening problem by 
addresses upon the English Bible from historical and 
literary standpoints. Rev. E. C. Gillette of Canaan 
shas a three months’ course on The Evolution of the 
English Bible. He gives a talk on a subject like 
Wyclifie and the Beginnings of the English Bible, 
and suggests as the topic for discussion, The Bible 
-a Book for All. The topics vary from The De- 
votional Use of the Bible to The Romance of the 
Spade. In New Britain, Dr. O. S. Davis and Rev. 
H. C. Ide have been taking a historical view of the 
English version at their ‘‘ church night”? (midweek) 
services. At Torrington, Rev. T. C. Richards has 
-dwelt on its literary value in Sunday night ad- 
dresses on The Bible as Literature, The Bible’s 
Influence on English History, The Bible and Eng- 
dish Literature, The Bible the Book of Life. o. 


Aggtessive Work 


The Connecticut General Conference, as the re. 
sult of the report of a committee who had had 
charge of the matter for a year, created a com- 
smitte on pastoral service and co-operation, thus 
-combining the duties of the pastoral service com- 
mitte, which had existed for several years, with an 
-effort to secure more practical fellowship and co- 
operation. In response to letters sent to all the 
-churches and to the scribes of local conferences 


more than one hundred ministers signified their - 


willingness to give their services for ‘‘ successive 
-days’’ as they might be invited by their brethren. 
Already notifications have been sent to the secre- 
‘tary of the accomplishment of such plans. Three 
yhundred and thirty-one Congregational churches 
ministering to every portion of the state ought to 
present the united frontofamightyarmy. J. s. I. 


Anniversary of a Country Parson 


Rey. Arthur Goodenough of Winchester was 
‘tendered a reception by his people Dec. 27, on 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of his installation there. 
Friends and pastors were present from neighboring 
parishes. Mr. Goodenough was ordained in 1865 
and ministered to the “churches in Roxbury: and 
Ellsworth before coming to Winchester. He has 
been one of the most successful country pastors in 
Connecticut, his church haying grown in numbers 
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and strength against a decreasing population. His 
article on The Country Pastor published in The Oue- 
look is a classic, and a recent article on The Country 
Church was published in The Congregationalist. 

R. 


A Whiff from Bridgeport 


Dr. G. S. Beard, at Park Street Church, is making 
history in rapid fashion. He has changed the test 
for membership, the form and character of the bap- 
tismal service for children, and some other state- 
ments; has graded his Sunday school, begun classes 
in Christian nurture, and preached a scholarly 
course of evening sermons on the Bible. Mr. 
Fisher is at work at the West End Church, and 
the rest of us here are pegging away hard, but in 
familiar ways and along old lines. At the last 
meeting of the Fairfield County Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation Dr. Davis of New Britain read a delightfully 
helpful paper on The Religious Life of the Minis- 
ter, and Dr. Beard told us of his recent trips, inter- 
spersing the account with his inimitable stories. 

7p, 


Hartford and Vicinity 


The pastor of Park Church, Rev. W. W. Ranney, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence, The 
annual meeting was followed by a reeeption given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ranney, who sail early in January 
for an extended tour in the Orient. 

The ‘‘ Messiah” was given again at Christmas- 
tide by the Fourth Church choirs under direction 
of the organist, Ralph Lyman Baldwin. Large 
audiences on two evenings testified to public ap- 
preciation. A choir concert will be given during 
the winter, also some secular cantata. Music of a 
high character is promised for Easter and Good 
Friday, and probably Mendelssohn’s Elijah will 
be given later. 

The resignation by Rev. George S. Waters of the 
Glastonbury pastorate was in accord with his de- 
termination when going there not to remain more 
than ten years. During this time marked progress 
has been evident in all departments of church ac- 
tivity. The membership has greatly increased and 
the Sunday school has enlarged its efficiency to a 
marked degree. Mr. Waters leaves Glastonbury 
for his new field in Woodstock with the best wishes 
of a host of friends. Rev. L. M. Strayer, formerly 
pastor at Hartford, Vt., succeeds Mr. Waters, and 
has begun work. a 


Church aad Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BURROUGHS, CHAS. H., Columbus, N. Y., to Gaines. 

CURTIS, GILBERT A., Mittineague, Mass., to First 
Ch., Chester, Accepts. 

DazzEy, JONA.C., Goltry, Okl., to become general 
missionary of the C.S.S.& P.S. in Texas. 

DE Bots, CHAS. M., Oil Center, Cal., to Field’s 
Landing. Accepts. 

FISHER, STANLEY R., formerly of Yale Sem., to 
Ramona, Cal. Accepts. 

FitcH, CuHAs. N., Laingsburg, Mich., 
Ch., Cornwall, Ct. 

GARDNER, FRANCIS W., Curtis, Neb., to Verdon. 
Accepts. 

GREGG, THOS. J. (Meth.), W. Liberty, O., declines 
call to Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

KIRKWOOD, WM. A., Chester, Ct., to associate pas- 
torate, Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

NEWTON, HARRY J., Bangor Sem., 
Me. Declines. 

PACKARD, HARRISON L., Andover Sem., to Kings- 
ton, Mass. Accepts. 

PORTER, Epw. C., Watertown, Mass., declines call 
to Saratoga, N. Y. 

ScowTon, M. F. (U. B.), to Little River, Kan. 

STEMEN, JOHN A., Viroqua, Wis., to Presb. Ch., 
Stevens Point. Accepts. 

SVENSON, O., Attleboro, Mass., to Swedish Ch., 
Manchester, Ct. Accepts. 

TUTHILL, WM. B., to continue at First Ch., E. 
Hartford, Ct., with an increased salary. Accepts. 

TAYLOR, LAWRENCE, Sycamore, Kan., to Udall. 
Accepts. 

WATERS, GEO. F., recently of Glastonbury, Ct., to 
Woodstock. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, EUGENE F., Lexington, IIl., to Ogalalla, 
Neb. 


to Second 


706, to Dexter, 


Resignations 


BAILEY, GEO. H., requested to withdraw resigna- 
tion at Ferrisburg, Vt. 

DICKINSON, Mrs. M. J., Linwood, Neb., to take 
effect Feb. 4. 

JESSEE, CHAS. C., Constantine, Mich. 


-HANFORD, SAW’L I., Weeping Water, Neb., after 


eight years’ service. 

HERMAN, JOHN E., Milford, N. H., to take effect on 
or before April 30, after six years’ service. Will 
practice law. 
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SPANSWICK, THOS. W., North Branch, Minn. 

STEMEN, JOHN A., Viroqua, Wis., after nearly 
eight years’ service. 

TAYLOR, LAWRENCE, Sycamore, Kan. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., Wellston, Okl. 

WESTON, BARTLETT H., Second Ch., W. Newbury, 
Mass., to take effect July 1. 


Dismissions 
OLESON, Wm. B., Warren, Mass., Jan. 1. 


Holiday Gifts 


BALLANTINE, JOHN W., and wife, Second Ch., 
Huntington, Mass., table silver and a couch for 
the home. 

DE Bots, CHAS. M., Oil Center, Cal., $21, and other 
gifts. 

DuMM, B. ALFRED, Stoneham, Mass., gold watch. 

HACK, ROLLIN T., sum of money. 

HAECKER, M. CLAUDE, Union Center, Okl., 
wagon loads of hay and produce. 

KILBOURN, JAS. K., and wife, Barnet, Vt., $100. 

LATHROP, WM. G., Shelton, Ct., oak dining table, 
oak chairs upholstered with leather, rocking and 
study chairs, table linen, knives and forks. 

MEDLAR, Wo. H., York, Neb., china and a large 
vase. 

PARTINGTON, INA, N. Conway, N. H., $100. 

PETERS, RICHARD, Baldwinville, Mass., $85. 

SLADE, WM. F., just closing work at Braddock, Pa., 
gold watch; to Mrs. Slade, silver toilet articles. 

WASHBURN, CHAS. H., Trinity Ch., Neponset, 
Mass., sum of money; to C. K. Kimball, for 35 
years a deacon, a picture. 

WoovpRkow, SAmM’L H., Hope Ch., Springfield, Mass., 


$225. 
Stated Supplies 


ALGER, FRANK G., Newburyport, Mass., at Sutton, 
for three months. 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN, Pendleton, Ore., at Wash- 
tucna, Wn. 

PARKER, LAWRENCE J., Guthrie, Okl., at Seward, 
on alternate Sundays. 


Petsonals 


ARTHUR, CHAS. W., Burr’s Mills, N. Y., has been 
confirmed in the Episcopal Church, and is a can- 
didate for the ministry in that denomination. 

BEARDSLEY, FRANK G., Harlan, Io., has received 
an increase of $300 in salary. 

CARRUTHERS, JOHN B., and wife, Deerfield, Mass., 
were tendered a reception, Dec. 22, on the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of their marriage. 

CHILD, FRANK §., Fairfield, Ct., will spend the re- 
mainder of the winter in Europe. 

CoM¥FORT, JAS. W., Jeffersonville, Ind., has been 
confirmed in the Episcopal Church, and has ap- 
plied for orders in that denomination. 

FELT, JESSE B., Pulaski, N. Y., has been given an 
increase of $100 in salary. 

GAM, JEE, interpreter of the court of Oakland and 
pastor of the Chinese Ch., San Francisco, has cut 
off his cue and adopted citizen’s dress. He has 
desired to make the change for a long time but 
feared to lessen his influence among his own coun- 
trymen. 

IvEs, JoEL S., Meriden Ct., was surprised on a re- 
cent birthday with a life-size portrait of himself, 
painted in oil by Angelo Metella, who received @ 
medal in Rome for an earlier piece of work. 
The portrait was the gift of the Italian ministers 
in Connecticut. 

MarsH, Rop’t L., Burlington, Io., has been granted 
three months’ leave of absence, the church de- 
clining to consider his resignation. 

WARNER, WILMOND A., Barton, Vt., has been 
granted three months’ leave of absence to travel 
in Europe and the East, and has been given $400 
to help pay expenses on the journey. 

WooLLEY, JOHN J., Park Place Ch., Pawtucket, 
R. I., yielded his pulpit on a recent Sunday to his 
daughter, Pres. Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke 
College, who gave an acceptable sermon to the 
large audience gathered to greet her. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH., Rev. W. J. Cady. From 
Mr. A. R. Nowlen, a charter member and ever 
since deacon and trustee, $3,000 toward new pipe 
organ. 

Homer, N. Y., Rev. W. F. Kettle. 100 shares of 
mining stock valued at $1,000 to endow Music 
Fund for church. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., First, Rev. Thomas Chalmers. 
By will of Mrs. ‘Angeline B. Cilley, $1,000 income 
to be used for communion service supplies and 
the worthy poor. Eventually, Elliot Hospital will 
receive $5,000 for a free bed. 

New Ieswicu, N. H.—By will of the late Hannah 
A. Spalding of this place the Congregational 
churches of Temple, Wilton and New Ipswich, 
and the Baptist churches of the two latter places, 
after the payment of certain bequests, are made 
equal residuary legatees. 

SCRIBNER, NEB., Rey. M. B. Harrison. From Mrs. 
Anna Blessing, deceased, $100 set aside as per- 
manent fund, interest only to be used. 


Material Gain 


Batu, MB., Central, Rev. G. C. DeMott. New 
kitchen, roomy and well equipped. Pastor re- 
ceived generous Christmas gift. Sunday school 
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unites with missionary. society to support orphan. - 


. child in American Board School. 

BERLIN, N. H., First, Dr. R. C. Flagg, retiring pas- 
tor. $2,000 Estey pipe organ installed. 

BLAIR, NEB., Rey. A. G. Axtell. New church man- 
ual issued, containing brief history of church, 
and full roster of congregation and Sunday school. 

CHELSEA, VT., Rev. G. E. Lake. Endeavor So- 
ciety installed and dedicated new piano during 
Christmas holidays. Church and society will 
share in its inspiration. 

Guy’s MiLus, PA., Rev. W. B. Marsh. $150 
raised to cancel old debts on furnace, church 
organ and hymn-books. 

MEREDITH, N. H., Rev. G. I. Bard. Ladies’ Aid 
repaired parsonage to extent of $200 and aided 
pastor in expense of son’s illvess for several 
months in Boston hospital. Church received in- 
dividual cups, gift of one of its women. 

MIDDLEFIELD, CT., Rev. John Allender. Interior 
repairs amounting to $600 on house of worship 
include decorating, painting, new cushions and 
carpet. $200 spent in repairing parsonage. 

NORTHBRIDGE CENTER, MASS., Rev. J. H. Childs. 
Furnace put into parsonage and $500 piano into 
vestry. 

NORTHFIELD, VT., Rey. J. B. Sargent. Parsonage 
fund started. 

UNION, Io., Rev. E. R. McCorkle. New parsonage 
ready for occupancy. . 

WARREN, MASS., Rev. W. B. Oleson, retiring pas- 
tor. Parsonage repaired. 

WEST NEWBURY, MASs., Second, Rev. B. H. 
Weston, Extensive repairs on vestry and par- 
sonage at cost of several hundred dollars. Also, 
Christmas gift of $42 to pastor and wife. 


Waymarks 


AMHERST, MASS., Rev. W. E. Strong. Twenty 
added to membership, making it 424; repairs and 
improvements include stained glass windows, new 
system of lighting both chapel and church, reno- 
vation of supper-room by Men’s Club and refit- 
ting of church parlors by women. Seats assigned 
by trustees to about 50 students of Agricultural 
College; Endeavor Society reorganized on simpler 
basis; pastor’s salary increased $200. 

ASHTABULA, O., Second, Rey. W. H. Woodring. 
Sixty-three additions, 56 on confession; $2,890 
paid on church building debt; pastor’s salary in- 
creased $300. 

BERLIN, MASS., Rey. C. O. Parker. Pastor’s sal- 
ary increased $100; committee appointed to se- 
cure funds for parsonage. 

CHELSEA, MAss., Central, Dr. J. A. Higgons. 
Sixty-seven accessions, 56 on confession. It is 
said that the 1905 Year-Book reports ‘only six 
Massachusetts churches outside of Worcester 
having more additions than this. Nearly 100 
new scholars enrolled in Sunday school, making 
membership over 900; Men’s Club recently or- 
ganized numbers over 70. 


DENVER, COL., Third, Rev. W. H. Hopkins. Ad- 


mission to annual supper by card of invitation to, 


which had been attached acceptance blank, to be 
signed and promptly returned. 

LAKoTA, N. D., Rev. P. J. Henness, has had its 
best year yet. In fourteen months membership 
increased threefold; thriving Sunday scheol or- 
ganized and sustained; new church building, to 
cost nearly $5,000 and said to be third best 
among Congregational churches in state, nearing 
completion. 

SPOKANE, WN., Westminster, Dr. G. R. Wallace. 
Ninety-one accessions, making membership 615; 
income, $10,105; large chorus choir added to 
quartet. In six years of present pastorate mem- 
bership has doubled and congregations more than 
quadrupled. 

Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA., Rev. J. P. Hoyt. Recep- 
tion of 36 members in 1905 makes this the sec- 
ond largest Congregational church in state. Fine 
plant and best site in city for new house of wor- 
ship contemplated. In five years membership 
has grown from 35 to 150. 


WEST SOMERVILLE, MAss., Dr. E. E. Braithwaite.- 


Income for current expenses $1,000 in advance 
of previous year, and $1,500 in advance of 1903. 
Benevolent offerings double those of 1904, and 
treble those of 1903. 

YORK, NEB., Rey. W. H. Medlar. Annual meeting 
unusually interesting. An Administration Ban- 


quet, with several addresses, represented all the. 


pastorates in its history. 
bring membership to 340; 


Forty-one additions 
receipts for year, 


CUTICURA TREATMENT 

For Torturing, Disfiguring HMumors 
of the Skin, Scalp 
apd Blood 
Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to 
cleanse the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura 
Ointment to heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuti- 
cura Resolvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, 
and put every function in a state of healthy activity. 
A single treatment is often sufficient to afford in- 
stant relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a 
speedy cure of eczemas, rashes, irritations, and in- 
flammations of the skin and sealp, from infancy to 
age, when the usualremedies, and often physicians, 
ail. 
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$5,000; benevolences, $1,450; new $2,200 pipe 
organ installed. 


Union or Fellowship Movements 


JULESBURG, (oL , Rev. E. F. Wright, extends hos- 
pitality to a sister church which has lost its house 
of worship. 

MAGNOLIA, Io., Rev. F. W. Luxford. Methodist 
and Congregational churches had union Christ- 
mas tree. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I.—Churches have decided to 
adopt the Providence plan of federation. 

RUTLAND, VT.—The Bennington and Rutland As 
sociations held a joint meeting here Dec. 12. 


That we have good thoughts is no thanks to 
us; that we answer them not, it is both our 
sin and our judgment.—Joseph Hall. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANOE, Park Street Church, Jan. 15, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, King Leopold and the Congo 
Independent State; speakers: Messrs. G. Stanley Hall, 
T. S. Barbour, C. F. Dole, H. S. Johnson. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


LANE—In Ware, Mass., Dec. 27,1905, Miranda Hamilton, 
widow of the late Otis Lane, aged 94 yrs., 6 mos. 


MINASIAN—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec, 24, 1905, S. M. 
Minasian, aged 81 yrs. He area interested in 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott officlated at his funeral, in connection with 
Rev. T..C. McClelland, pastor of the Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church of Brooklyn. 


5 W%p Safe, Sure, Simple 


E CAN prove to your satis- 
faction that your savings in- 


Assets vested with the Industrial Sav- 

ings and Loan Co. will earn 5% 

$1,750,000 and be as safe as when earning 

a smaller rate of interest else- 

Surplus and Profits } where. For over 12 years we 
have handled savings accounts 

$150,000 by means of our simple certifi 


cate system from all parts of 
the country and never paid less 
than 5%. Start an account with 
us at any time—withdraw when 
you see fit. Earnings reckoned 
for every day your money is in 
our care. Under New York Bank- 
ing Department Supervision and 
regularly examined by same, 
Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 
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Eruptions 


The only way to get rid of 
pimples and other eruptions 
is to cleanse the blood, im- 
prove the digestion, stimulate 
the kidneys, liver and skin. 
The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 


— 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPAN 


OF NEW YORK. ) 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1905. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.... $1,042,689.43 
Real Estate.......... Mecsepiocssesouvers seeeee 1,5693,892.06 
United States Bonds............+- seee 1,980,000.00 
State and City Bonds.........s.secscceeee »156,960.00 
Railroad: BONS. ....cccers voscsvveseoesnas 2,184,560.00 

Miscellaneous Bonds... 285,840. 
Railroad Stocks. 7,198,750.00 
Gas Stocks <aee 5 435,600.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stock: AS 358,550.00 

Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real Estate .........cescsecvcers eeeeco 81,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AGONtB..:.cicicisssscianlse sis siestleesieamaulaen + 1,097,079.54 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,708.50 
$19,417,329.53 
LIABILITIES. - 

Cash Capital ..........0055 soearene teeeeee $3, K 0 
Reserve Premium Fund....... pescene '{,210,566.00 
Unpaid Losses... 002. sesservccns cements 6,171.49 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other cla: V79,270.81 
Reserve for TaxeS.....scccssssscccvcee 5 ‘5,000.00 
Net Surplus oe 2,376,3821.23 
819,417,329.58 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $10,376,821.23 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
ED BUSWELL, Vice-Prest. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


Parlor 


lor 


Parlor Set, three pieces, carved frames, 
seats deeply upholstered with hair 
and covered in silk damask, at $5.00 


POL VATU se oi ob cannteeromarases »-$75.00 


Patent Rocker, heavily upholstered, 


covered in embossed velour..... $23.00 


comfortable 
come here. 


Our Upholstery workrooms are among 
the finest in the country, and all work exe- 
cuted by us bears our strongest guarantee. 
This beautiful Arm Chair, with deeply uphol- 
stered seat and back, and handsomely carved 


frame, sells at §QQ, The covering may be 
either Velour or Tapestry. 


Wisdom 


If you are looking for Par= 


Furniture that is artistic, 
and durable, 


Mahogany Arm Rocker, low seat, 
upholstered in green velour, broad 


ATMS 0 viese sive denen chee $12.00 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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Two Evangelistic Campaigns, 


Boston 


Fred B. Smith of the International Y. M. 
C. A. Committee has just held three noonday 
services in Park Street Church under the aus- 
pices of the local Y. M. C. A. and attended by 
Several hundred young men daily, represent- 
ing the class which it is most desirable to 
reach. On Thursday noon, last week, ad- 
vantage was taken of his presence in the city 
to convene seventy ministers for a luncheon 
at the Y. M. C. A. building, while on Saturday 
night, at the same place, about one hundred 
substantial laymen representing forty-five 
churches of the city took supper together. 
‘On both these occasions Mr. Smith pleaded for 
closer co-operation between the local churches 
and the association. His friendly, suggestive 
words will bear fruit in many ways. 

Sunday afternoon,7at Tremont Temple, he 
spoke to a gathering of men only that filled the 
floor of the house and extended into the gal- 
leries. His address on A Strong Man was as 
earnest, genuine, sensible and effective an 
evangelistic plea as has been heard in Boston 
for many a day, and at its close, in response to 
his invitation tenderly and tactfully given, 
perhaps half a hundred men rose, signifying 
their desire to enter the Christian life. If Mr. 
Smith could remain longer the city would, 
we think, be moved by him in some such way 
as Washington and other cities have been, but 
even his brief stay has left blessings. 

The union evangelistic movements in three 
sections of the city which began last Thursday 
have thus far fulfilled the hopes cherished for 
them. In South Boston, where the evangelical 
forces are most solidified, the attendance the 
first night was large; on Friday night it 
packed the house, and on Sunday night an 
overflow meeting had to be started. Sixty 
persons signed the cards circulated and per- 
haps two-thirds of those came forward at the 
end of the service to signify the sincerity and 
depth of their purpose. At East Boston, last 
Sunday evening, the large auditorium of Mav- 
erick Church was practically fall. A union 
chorus of 150 persons added to the effective- 
ness of the services, and the evangelists and 
singers here, as well as in South Boston and at 
the South End, have approved themselves to 
those who listened. Though they were as- 
signed for service here by the National Pres- 
byterian Evangelistic Committee, the group of 
six {or eight represent at least three or four 
different denominations. However, sectarian 
barriers are entirely melted in the warmth of 
this movement. It will continue until the 
middle of next week, and thence the evan- 
gelists go to Syracuse, N. Y. 


Progress at Lancaster, Mass. 


In 1901, membership was decreasing and finances 
were so depleted that it was feared the chureh 
would have to close its doors. In the fall of that 
year Rev. D. B. Scott became acting pastor, and 
was installed the following June. Under his lead 
ership forty-one new members have been admitted, 
‘tthe church has built a modern and convenient par- 
sonage, and is now about completing extensive 
alterations and repairs upon the chapel and par- 
lors and the paiuting and redecoration of the audi- 
torium. For this purpose the society had raised 

' $5,000, quite a part of which was contributed by 
former residents. The building was reopened Jan. 
6. The church has recently received from the 
estate of the late George E. P. Dodge of Chicago 
$15,000, which has been invested as a fund for 
the support of the church, a memorial tablet to the 
giver being placed in the renovated chapel. The 
«church became incorporated last July. F, 


Soothe the throat and stop a 
hacking cough. A safe. and 
simple remedy. Sold only in boxes. 
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OUR GREAT JANUARY SALE 


Household Linen Linens, Bed Fu Furnishings 
Towelings and Wash Fabrics 


OFFERS A HOST OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 


No thrifty housewife should deny herself the privilege of adding to her 
winter stores while this sale is in progress, as the opportunities offered are -f 
most unusual, presenting as it does, only high-class merchandise at extreme 
low prices. Come early if possible for first selection of the newer and 


prettier patterns. 


The finest dentifrice is helpless without me. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Sox—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregu ar tufts—ecleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 

- This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


Adults’ 85c. 
: Sane Children’s 25c. 

By mail or at dealers, Send for our free 
booklet, ‘*Tooth Truths.’?’ FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23% Pine St., Florence, Mass 


THREE DAILY TRAINS 


CALIFORNIA 


Youths’ 26c 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED 
Less than three days Chi-~ 
cago to Los Angeles, via the 
new Salt Lake Route.” Pull- 
man. drawing room and 
Pullman Tourist Sleeping 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


Less than three days Chi- 
cago to San Francisco 


and Portland. Pullman 
drawing room and private 
compartment Sleeping 
cars, Composite Observa- | cars, Composite Observa- 
tion car. tion car. 


The China é Japan Fast Mail 


Fast through daily train to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland without change. - Pullman Drawing 
Room and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 


ALL MEALS IN DINING CARS 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THIS LINE. 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL 


OL-204 
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In and Around Boston 


Ministers Discuss Polity and Theology 


A large subject confronted the ministers in 
Pilgrim Hall last Monday morning. That it 
was of interest to many was made evident by 
the attendance, which well filled the room. 
The twofold theme was, The Most Recent 
Constructive Position of Congregationalists in 
Polity and Theological Thinking, and the first 
part of it was treated by Mr. G. P. Morris of 
The Congregationalist in an address so con- 
densed that to be adequately reported it should 
be given in full. He outlined important prob- 
lems presented by the financial condition of 
our benevolent societies, the inadequate supply 
of ministers coming out of Congregational 
homes and theological schools, the relation 
of Congregational authors to their denomina- 
tional publishing house, the dearth of the 
literature needed for the cultivation of denom- 
inational growth, the lack of higher forms of 
periodical Congregational literature formerly 
published which have died for want of support, 
and showed the folly of supposing we can fill 
as a denomination a large place in the king- 
dom if we continue to maintain our historic 
individualism and independence. He urged 
on young ministers the importance of culti- 
vating the ambition to exercise constructive 
ecclesiastical statesmanship, and pleaded for 
greater emphasis in state conferences on de- 
nominatienal problems and on constructive 
statements of theology. 

Rev. C. F. Carter of Lexington made a com- 
pact and suggestive address on the second part 
of the topic. Constructive theology, he pointed 
out, is afresh translation of the essential ex- 
periences of religion that mean most in our 
life of today. We may be encouraged by the 
frank recognition that this is a period of tran- 
sition, and that men like President King, Drs. 
Munger, Gordon and Gladden are doing help- 
ful service in bringing deliverance from bond- 
age, not only to theological statements out- 
grown, but to figures and forms of speech 
which we continue to use while we are not 
thinking in those forms today. We are not 
now approaching the Bible so much with any 
theory of its origin as with a conception of 
it as a record of spiritual experience around 
which our own experience gathers to make it 
avital body. Weare thinking of God not as 
minus man but as including man. Weare be- 
coming acquainted with Christ anew as a per- 
son because through the creative work of his 
spirit through past generations we have devel- 
oped a life better fitted to apprehend him and 
to hold fellowship with him. 

The discussion was closed with a brief ad- 
dress by Rey. A. E. Dunning, who showed 
that the trend of Congregationalism in polity 
pointed to more thorough organization for 
working together in matters of common con- 
cernment, which is likely to commit some 
powers of legislation to the state and other 
representative bodies of the churches and to 
supplement occasional councils by permanent 
ones, or by commissioners such as those repre- 
senting the churches of Greater Boston, and 


The Nursery’s Friend 
is Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Scientif- 
ically prepared as an infant food it is the nearest 
approach to Mother’s Milk, Send for Baby’s Diary, 
@ valuable booklet for Mothers, 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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those representing the churches of Maine, 
Michigan, Nebraska and some other states. 

If time had allowed discussion it was evi- 
dent that many would have taken advantage 
of it, though the general sentiment expressed 
in conversation was of cordial approval of the 
positions taken by the speakers. 


Risibles 


PERFECTLY CORRECT 


Former Secretary of State Tenney, of New 
Hampshire, was witty and fond of a joke. 
One evening he attended a reception given by 
a lady somewhat noted for slips of the tongue. 
While in conversation with his hostess a 
young lady who was present and whom both 
knew and admired became the subject of dis- 
cussion. 

Becoming enthusiastic in praise of her 
friend, the lady exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Ten- 
ney, she is a perfect paragram.”’ 

‘* You mean ‘parallelogram,’ madam,’ said 
the gentleman. 

Drawing herself up haughtily, she replied, 
‘*T said ‘parallelogram,’ Mr. Tenney.’’—Se- 
lected. 

HIS NERVE NEVER FAILED 


At the sidewalk of one of the ferry-houses 
in New York stood a police vehicle, backed 
against the curb awaiting its load. Walking 
leisurely in the center of the pushing, racing 
mob from a landing ferry-boat was a tramp, 
all rags but placid of manner. At his side 
walked a bluecoat, who led him to the waiting 
patrol wagon. As the tramp was about to 
enter he bethought himself and standing on 
the wagon steps he leaned far out to one 
side, and to the driver he called in the drawl- 
ing voice of a bored boulevardier, ‘‘ Home, 
James! ”’ 
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Shirt-Waists 
ADVANCE $1.00 


SPRING STYLES 


You have a Decided Advantage in Purchas= 
ing Your Shirt-Waists from Us. Our variety 
is enormous; our styles are the newest and 
choicest; prices are based on purchases made 
before the recent rise in materials. Our waists 


are made of Lawn, This Waist, $1.00 


Batiste and China 
Silk, handsomely 
trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. 
Here is a specimen 
offer : 


No. 51=NN. White 
Linnenette is used 
for making this 
French waist, and 
a pretty conceit in 
English daisy em- 
broidery supplies 
the decoration. 
Tucks are utilized 
at each side and on 
the back, and the 
short shoulder- 
yoke gives a trim 
tailored aspect. 
Stylish mitaine 
cuffs and a regula- 
tion detachable col- : 
lar, with turn ‘ ; 
overs, are pleasing: ‘ 
requisites. Fancy ; 
pearl buttons are 
eo ee cronies <> i ak util 
a e left side o. 
front, as illus- No. 51-NN. 
trated. Price $1.00, postage I5 cents. 
Remit by Money-Order, Bank Draft, or Reg- 
istered Mail; do not send stamps. In ordering | 
be sure to state bust measure. 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$3.00 illustrated in our new Shirt-Waist Supplement— 
sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1% Years 


TIFFANY ©) STUDIOS 


Studios. 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffan 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of — 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Madison Avenue 
New 


and 45th Street 
York 


eee cease! 


~¥ 


STOP THAT COUGH > 


EXPECTORANT 


GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 


An almost, infallible remedy for dis- | 
eases of the Throat. and Lungs, 


known @® used the world over for 
almost a Century. : 
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A Holiday Week for Sailors 


The Boston Seaman’s Friend Society has just 
given the sailors a memorable holiday week at the 
Sailors’ Rest and Chapel, 287 Hanover Street. The 
rooms were trimmed with forty Christmas trees 
brought free from Maine by the Eastern Steamship 
Company. On the platform stood a lighthouse ten 
feet high, winking red flashes every six seconds, 
and back of this a marine view covering the wall. 
Overhead was a conspicuous Christmas motto, and 
under it the word WELCOME flashed at brief in- 


tervals in large red letters. Indeed, a Christmas - 


welcome was written large upon the cheery faces of 
all the working force and their volunteer helpers. 

On Christmas eve, after Miss Frink’s afternoon 
Bible Class, at which seventy-three sailors were 
present, the chapel was filled with men who en- 
joyed the rare treat of a first-class Christmas con- 
eert in which the voices of young children espe- 
cially delighted them. On Christmas afternoon 
about 270 seamen came to the Rest, and were enter- 
tained with music, recitations and refreshments by 
Mrs. Ela and the Woman’s Seaman’s Friend So- 
ciety. An interesting feature was the presentation 
of a beautiful gold watch chain to Mr. F. P. Green- 
wood, whose rarely efficient management of the 
Bethel work has been fully appreciated by all its 
friends. 

On Thursday evening the chapel was thronged 
by nearly five hundred men, many from the navy, 
who enjoyed a noble Christmas festival prepared by 
the First Church, Cambridge. Mr. OC. F. Stratton 
presided. Each sailor received a comfort bag, 
mufiler, pair of wristers, or some Christmas token. 
The only drawback was the absence of Dr. McKen- 
zie, president of the society. He was called to New 
York to attend the burial of his only sister, Mrs. 
Deland. The entire gathering joined in a resolu- 
tion expressing heartfelt sympathy. COcES oO: 


Rededication at Saxonville, Mass. 


Interesting and largely attended services were 
held Dec. 31 at Saxonville, when the newly reno- 
vated church building, with its addition, was re- 
dedicated by Edwards Congregational parish. At 
the morning. service Rev. G. A. Brock, a former 
pastor, delivered the dedicatory address from the 
text, “And the glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former.” At the evening serv- 
ice, Dr. Eastman of Framingham, who has seen 
Saxonville pastors come and go for thirty-five years, 
gave a reminiscent address. The church is more 
prosperous than ever before, and though the build- 
ing committee, the members and large private 
donations have made the work possible, yet it is 
chiefly owing to the initiative and energy of the 
young pastor, Hugh P. Hughes, that the parish has 
now a church equipment second to none of its size. 
Since his coming two years ago the edifice has been 
painted outside, an addition built to contain the 
organ and waiting-rooms, walls and ceilings deco- 
rated, floors carpeted; a three-manual Cole organ 
has replaced the old instrument, and electricity has 
been installed. Edwards Chapel, used for social 
purposes and minor meetings, has been refitted 
with new carpets, opera chairs and electricity. At 


NOURISH 


the body, don’t dose it 
with medicine. Scott’s 
Emulsion is the best 
nourishment in existence. 
Tieisemore. than a -food; 
you may doubt it, but it 
digests perfectly easy and 
at the same time gets the 
digestive functions in a 
condition so that ordinary 
food can be easily di- 
gested. Try it if you are 
run down and your food 
doesn’t nourish you. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 
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the parsonage steam heat has been put in and the 
exterior painted. Mr. Hughes is a nephew of Hugh 
Price Hughes, was born in Wales, is a graduate of 
Mendibridge College and Theological School, and 
Chicago Seminary; has held pastorates in New 
York and Michigan and is a scholarly and inter- 
esting speaker. PB. 


From Kennebunk, Me., to 
Somersworth, N. H. 


The pastorate which Rev. A. C. Fulton has just 
closed at Kennebunk, Me., is a fine example of 
quiet, persevering work under difficult conditions. 
Coming there from Hartford Seminary in 1900, Mr. 
Fulton speedily won the hearts of his people, and 
their loyalty has been unbroken. But the work 
has been rendered peculiarly difficult by a recent 
change in industrial conditions, which led a num- 
ber of families to move out of town. The difficul- 
ties have been courageously met, and all depait- 
ments of the church life have gained in spite of 
them. The young people’s society has reorganized 
with fresh enthusiasm, and a chorus choir recently 
formed enlists the active co-operation of a number 
who have hitherto felt practically no interest in 
the church. An outward sign of the progressive 
spirit is a $1,000 addition to the vestry, which will 
provide modern accommodations for the Sunday 
schoo]. Mr. Fulton’s departure is deeply regretted 
by his numerous friends outside as well as within 
the church, and by the larger circle in county and 
state to whom he had endeared himself. His new 
field is at Somersworth, N. H. Cc. M. G. 


A Decade in Jamestown, N. Y. 


Rey. Albert L. Smalley, D. D., closed a pastorate 
of ten years with the First Church in Jamestown, 
Dec. 31. He has been an invalid since early last 
February, but has hoped that in the near future he 
would be able to resume active pastoral duties. 
Failing to make as rapid recovery as he had hoped, 
he became convinced that he needed a longer rest 
and to be entirely free from the care of a church, 
and therefore insisted that his resignation, pre- 
sented several months before, be accepted. This 
the church reluctantly did, continuing a part of his 
salary two months longer. 

Dr. Smalley came to Jamestown in the maturity 
of his powers and with wide experience, having en- 
tered the ministry at an early age, and served sev- 
eral important churches in Buffalo, N. Y., Ottumwa, 
Io., and Englewood, Ill. He has devoted him- 
self conscientiously to the work of his calling, and 
has had a long and harmonious pastorate. Dr. 
Smalley excels as a preacher. He has a dignified 
presence, a strong and pleasant voice, fine com- 
mand of language and the happy faculty of pre- 
senting the salient and essential points of his sub- 
ject clearly and forcibly. He speaks without notes 
and is free from sensationalism. He has traveled 
extensively in Europe and in our own country, and 
has won an enviable reputation as a popular lecturer. 

He has not neglected pastoral work, and his visits 
to the sick and afflicted have brought cheer and 
comfort to many homes. The church received 190 
members during his pastorate. He has been an ac- 
tive and useful member of his local association, and 
the efficient service he has rendered neighboring 
churches will be gratefully remembered. 

In social and civic reforms his voice has often 
been heard giving no uncertain sound in behalf of 
temperance and civie righteousness. E.. 6. 


Forefathers’ Day in Local 
Churches 


BELLEVUE, O., Rev. C. R. Raymond, pastor. Men’s 
Club celebrated Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 18, with 
Rev. E. B. Allen of Toledo as principal speaker. 
His address on Our Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers 
was captivating in its historical clearness and 
vivid adaptation to present-day affairs. 

Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Rey. J. H. Chandler. Ban- 
quet held by men of the church; menw included 
Puritan pottage, Plymouth Rock chicken (fried), 
Cape Cod cranberries, Endicott salad, Boston 
brown bread, New England pudding; served with 
toasts to The Men of the Mayflower, Other People 
from Holland, Pilgrim Principles, Priscilla. 

MusxkoceEr, I. T., Rev. W. F. Bickford. First ob- 
servance of the day in the far Southwest. Ad- 
dresses by Ezra Brainerd, Jr., on Our Pilgrim 
Fathers; Rev. J. H. Parker on The Pilgrim’s Part 
in American Politics; Hon. Bert Greer on Effeet 
of American Colonization upon the World. 

NAUGATUCK, OT., Rey. Sherrod Soule. Address 
by Dr. O. S. Davis of New Britain on John Rob- 
inson—The Pilgrim Pastor. 
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IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me, and I will send 
you free atrial package of a simple remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending acent. Address: 


John A. Smith, Dept. 25, 
306-308 Broadway, 


JAMAICA | 


Milwaukee, Wise 


Avoid the Dreary Days 
of Winter R 


Visit the Island of 
Perpetual Summer 


Travel on one of the perfectly | 
equipped "Admirals," the Twin 
Screw U. S. Mail Steamships of 
the 


United Fruit 
Company 


They afford the most delightful salt 
Water trip of the winter months. 
Within 24 hours after leaving, you 
are in the warm airs of the Gulf 
Stream. Hotel accommodations in 
Jamaica satisfy every desire. 


Weekly Sailings from Boston 
and Philadelphia. Steamships 


"Brookline" and "Barnstable" 
weekly from Baltimore. 


ROUND TRIP, $75 and $45 
ONE WAY, $40 and $25 


According to Location 
Rates Include Meals and Stateroom Berth 


““A Happy Month in Jamaica’”’ 
is a fascinating booklet we send on request. 
For this and complete information, write to 
one of these addresses. 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 
UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Long Wharf, Boston 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 East Pratt Street, Baltimore 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 


or 

Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Thos. Cook & Sons 
or local tourist agent 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s Christian Endeavor Vonvention 
next July in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to $510, in- 
cluding all expenses. Send for itineraries to 
H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 600 Tremont Temple, Boston 
40-day tour to World’s C. E.\Con- 1 0 
E R p vention, Geneva. Several other 
low cost tours. Apply at once. 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. g2#-Send fox 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbore, O. 


CHIMES and 
WATERVLIET, WEST TROY, N. Y. 


Yhe Oldest, Best Equipped Bel! Found: 
Only Finest, Most Musically Toned 


in Amerion 
ells Made. 
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Greater New York 


The Minister’s Pastoral Calls 


The Manhattan and Bronx Brotherhood dis- 
cussed this interesting subject at its last meet- 
ing, for in the metropolis it has become a diffi- 
cult problem. Rev. J. C. Whiting of the new 
Claremont Park Church outlined thorough- 
going methods for a new and small church, 
and concluded by admitting that every pastor 
must call after his own fashion and that there 
is no common model as homiletic books and 
professors formerly taught. Dr. Jefferson 
said he could go almost from the Battery to 
Mt. Vernon and pass few streets where some 
member of his congregation did not live. The 
burden of every speaker was the same. The 
men are at work in the day. The women who 
are not wage-earners are calling or shopping. 
The children are hard at lessons or out at 
play. There are but seven evenings in a week 
and multitudinous meetings claim them. Let 
the minister be called for only when he is 
really needed. 

The difficulties of visiting in apartments, 
hotels and tenements seem toincrease. There 
are the ever-present and irrepressible neigh- 
bors who remain to see what will happen, the 
dark hallways, the climbing of five flights of 
stairs to find no one in, the constant unreported 
removals, the extravagant waste of a pastor’s 
time by seemingly irremovable causes, and a 
long list of other obstacles. How shall a spirit- 
ual atmosphere be brought in, and when shall 
prayer be offered in families that have a dwell- 
ing place but not a home, and where they are 
seldom together at a given time? Shall one 
drop in to breakfast informally, as does Dr. 
Kittredge, or keep a note-book of detailed fam- 
ily histories, as did John Hall, the great pas- 
tor of his generation? Must a pastor lodge 
with his own family, and take meals with 
those of others? The brotherhood had enough 
suggestions to distribute to an entire seminary. 


Progress Under Dr. Stimson 


Manhattan Church goes steadily forward 
under the ceaseless energy of its pastor and 
the impetus of a thoroughly organized mem- 
bership. Dr. Stimson has a positive genius 
for raising money, and numerous churches in 


THE COVENANT KEEPER 


Every Promise in the Bond Kept to 
the Letter. 


About coffee Rey. Fredrick Lippe, Pres- 
byterian minister, Hope P. O., Osage Co., Mo., 
says: 

**T most gratefully testify that every promise 
made in your Postum advertisements has been 
completely and promptly fulfilled in my case. 
You can publish this if you wish, and I stand 
ready to vouch for it at any time. 

“© After three days’ use of Postum I could 
find no difference so far as taste and flavor 
went, between it and the old kind of coffee. 
After 2 weeks’ use I preferred it to coffee. 

“* After 3 weeks I lost my nervousness, the 
insomnia which had troubled me was entirely 
relieved, and I began to enjoy the best and 
finest of sleep every night—and that condition 
still continues. hans: 

“* After 2 months’ use I got rid of my dyspep- 
sia and piles, and they have not returned to 
plague me. 

‘* Neither I nor any of my family would to- 
day think fora moment of going back to the 
old kind of coffee. When we entertain we 
give coffee to our guests, but we drink Postum 
ourselves, not only for its nutritive properties, 
but because it has become a truly delicious 
beverage to us. 

**T feel that common gratitude requires this 
testimony from me.” 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
**The Road to Wellville,’”’ in packages. 

N. B.—Agreeable to promise we state that 
the hand shown in the magazines belongs to 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Post. 
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other states owe their existence largely to 
his wisdom and persistence. When Manhat- 
tan purchased its present plot at the corner 
of Broadway and Seventy-Sixth Street for 
$80,000, it paid $10,000 in cash and left the 
rest on mortgage. <A $70,000 debt would have 
appalled most men, but Dr. Stimson went 
ahead with a small body of enthusiastic sup- 
porters, built)a church in a neighborhood 
where folks said it could not exist, and raised 


its entire cost $140,000 before its formal open- | 


ing and dedication. Every year the church 
has met heavy interest charges, besides large 
expenses for its work in church and parish 
house and the support of two missionaries in 
Africa. The membership has steadily grown 
toward the 400 mark, and recently several 
heads of families, as a result of conversations, 
some of which occurred two years ago, have 
been impelled to make public profession of 
faith and unite with the church. 

Dr. Stimson has now set out to reduce the 
mortgage debt of $70,000. The ground itself 
has become worth four times as much, due to 
the opening of the subway and the rapid 
disposition of several large blocks of prop- 
erty in the neighborhood. Some men who 
know more of real estate than of the spirit- 
ual kingdom, decline to give to the Doc- 
tor, on the assumption that the church is 
bound to move from such valuable frontage to 
a side street or up-town, and with its profits 
secure as fine a church without debt, and 
someendowment also. But Manhattan Church 
will stay where it is, and Dr. Stimson’s reply 
has been the securing of $10,000 in three weeks. 


A Fifty-Thousand-Dollar Endowment 


South Church, Brooklyn, with its beloved 
pastor, Dr. A. J. Lyman, rejoices in the com- 
pletion of an endowment fund of $50,000 to 
provide pastoral assistance. Four years ago, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the church, 
$30,000 were raised and the balance has been 
secured in the last six months. An informal 
reunion was held to celebrate this financial 
victory, and the members, both present and 
past, turned out in great force, some coming 
great distances, as the occasion was also the 
thirty-second anniversary of Dr. Lyman’s pas- 
torate. A graceful salutation was spoken to 
him on behalf of the society by Eugene Bissell, 
senior member of the board of trustees, who 
stated that aside from expenses and charities, 
$120,000 have been added to the permanent 
equipment of the church. Dr. Lyman dwelt 
upon the unity and harmony which had pre- 
vailed, as being the secret. of the church’s 
prosperity. Rev. Boyd Edwards, assistant 
pastor, who with others made an informal 
speech, is winning golden opinions from all 
classes. 


Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars for Brooklyn’s 
Y.M.C.A. 

After four years of steady effort, this large 
fund has been secured and will be employed 
to cancel mortgage indebtedness, and construct 
buildings for three great branches, as well as 
to improve the Central branch building. Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller gave $200,000 of the 
amount, and others outside of Brooklyn gave 
an additional $70,000. The Eastern District 
building, not far from the new Williamsburg 
Bridge, will cost $275,000 and the Bedford 
Branch on Bedford Avenue and Monroe Street, 
will have a $350,000 edifice. Each will contain 
five stories and basement, and will be among 
the finest equipped buildings in the country. 
The Greenpoint building, much nearer Long 
Island City, and surrounded by great factory 
interests, will be adapted to the large army of 
male employees, and will cost nearly $150,000. 
A new era has opened for the Brooklyn asso- 
ciation, and these gifts place it in the fore- 
front with the leading cities of the nation. 
Mr. Frank S. Jones, a member of Dr. Cad- 
man’s church, gave $35,000. Miss Helen Gould, 
after having built the Naval Branch three 
years ago at a cost of nearly half a million, 
gave an additional $25,000 to the special fund. 

SYDNEY. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our moth- 
ers and grandmothers gave us our daily 
dose of sulphur and molasses every spring 
and fall. : 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. ; 

In recent years, research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur for 
medicinal use is that obtained from Cal- 
cium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in d 
stores under the name of Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers. They are small chocolate 
coated pellets and contain the active me- 
dicinal principle of sulphur ina highly con- 
centrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, and ex- 
cretory organs and purifies and enriches 
the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. — 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. He says: “For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease a8 
this remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘ puri- 
fiers,’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium Wa- 
fers a far safer, more palatable and ef- 
fective preparation. 


The Calendar 
to Bring Good Cheer 


and Guarantee a Happy Year 


By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


Full of inspiration, cheer and hope for every 
week, with blanks for recording engagements 
and also the Happy Happenings of each day. 

Balance of the second large edition received 
afew days before Christmas and offered to 
close out for 50 cts. postpaid. 

Only a few hundred left. 
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The. Perfect Boy 


(Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 21-27. Christ’s Life. 
from His Boyhood. Luke 2: 40-52. 

He was a real boy even if he was perfect, 
neither goody goody, nor “peculiar”? in the 
sense of being odd, secretive, distant. He 
was just as fond, we may reverently believe, 
of fun and sport and physical exercise as the 
average boy of any century, and when we call 
him perfect we mean this: That wherever he 
was, whatever he did, at home, on the street, 
in the synagogue, in the midst of social assem- 
blages, he did what was absolutely right. 
That it cost him effort so to do we cannot 
doubt. If we could have looked down into 
the crystal depths of his soul, we should have 
known that in all. his inner motives, judg- 
ments, aspirations, he was blameless and yet 
not without struggle against contrary im- 
pulses. 


Lessons 


What. made him perfect? Ah! here is a 
mystery into which we cannot fully penetrate, 
but several great forces were at work upon 
him from infancy which had their part in the 
ripening beauty and increasing strength of 
later years. For Luke twice emphasizes the 
fact that he ‘‘grew.” It was normal growth. 
He was as perfect as he could be at three 
years of age, but he was still more perfect at 
five, ten, fifteen, and the added perfection 
was the outcome of living in certain relation- 
ships. The first and greatest was his own 
family. It was a large household, and Jesus 
was the oldest child, and the oldest child in 
rightly ordered homes is always called upon 
to give up much for the others and to maintain 
a certain watch over them. As Jesus played 
with James, Joses, Judas and Simon and 
with his sisters, as he obeyed and loved Joseph 
and Mary, he fulfilled in the letter and the 
spirit every obligation that goes with sonship 
and brotherhood. There is no better sphere 
for the development of character than a home. 
The perfectness of the boy Jesus and the 
young man Jesus was due in no small measure 
to the way in which he endured the discipline 
and entered into the joy and mutual services 
of the family relationship and his own holi- 
ness reacted on his kindred, and has set his 


INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 


How Food Headed Off the Insidious 
Disease. 


The happy wife of a good old-fashioned 
Michigan farmer says: 

In the spring of 1902, I was taken sick—a 
general breaking down, as it were. I was ex- 
cessively nervous, could not sleep well at 
night, my food seemed to do me no good, and 
I was so weak I could scarcely walk across 
the room. 

‘The doctor said my condition was due to 
overwork and close confinement and that he 
very much feared that consumption would set 
in. For several months I took one kind of 
medicine after another, but with no good effect 

_—in fact, I seemed to grow worse. 

“Then I determined to quit all medicines, 
give up coffee and see what Grape-Nuts food 
would do for me. I began to eat Grape-Nuts 

_ with sugar and cream and bread and butter 
three times a day. 

“The effect was surprising! I began to 
gain flesh and strength forthwith, my nerves 
quieted down and grew normally steady and 
sound, sweet sleep came back to me. In six 
weeks’ time I discharged the hired girl and 
commenced to do my own housework for a 
family of six. This was two years ago, and I 
am doing it still, and enjoy it.’”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
‘** The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 
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family apart as the one “Holy Family” of 
history. 


Regular employment had its part in the 
boy’s life. I like the pictures which repre- 
sent Jesus helping his father in the carpenter 
shop. To learn the business of carpentering 
calls for an early handling of tools and for 
patient application. He was helpful also to his 
mother, and did his full share of the domestic 
work. It is no kindness to exempt children 
from a certain amount of regular toil. They 
should be held responsible for the perform- 
ance of certain definite tasks each day. That 
is the way in which they learn to do their 
part in God’s great working world, the way 
in which their hands are toughened, their 
brains developed, their hearts kept pure. 


And all the time the grace of God was upon 
him. We may not fully know what this ex- 
pression means in the case of Jesus, but it 
was not all so remote from the normal life of 
the normal boy that we cannot understand 
and seek to obtain it for our own children. 
Around their lives too flows the boundless 
grace of God. The American Revision makes 
a decided change in the familiar verse, ‘‘ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me.’”’ Instead 
of saying, ‘‘For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,’”’ it says, ‘‘To such belongeth the 
kingdom of God.” That suggests the inalien- 
able right of little ones in the kingdom of 
Christ. It is theirs as a part of their birth- 
right. To Jesus, and possibly partially at 
least to Mary, came early this consciousness 
of divine life over and above and within his 
own, and his response was prompt and com- 
plete. He went to the synagogue and to the 
temple because they served his best life. He 
pored over the ancient Scriptures because 
they disclosed to him his Father’s dealing 
with his other children during long genera- 
tions past. He made certain inquiries of the 
doctors because he was eager to learn how 
he might best accomplish his Father’s busi- 
ness. He sought the quiet spots on the hill- 
side where he might commune alone with his 
Father. So in every way the boy Jesus proved 
himself worthy of the grace of God that was 
upon him from babyhood and eager to let 
that grace flow through him to the world he 
came to redeem. 


Should we hesitate to claim our children for 
God from the first, to expect them to go gladly 


| to his house, to pray simple every day to him, 


to read his Word, to do his works? We do 
our children grave wrong when we care much 
for their outward development and material 
advantages and do little for the nurturing of 
their little souls on which the fresh touch of 
God is still so evident. 


Christian News from Every where 


Miss Helen Gould has given $7,000 to com- 
plete a fund of $10,000, which Miss Susie 
Sorabjii, a Christianized Parsee, has been try- 
ing to raise in this country for a school for 
Parsee women in Poona, India. 


Notwithstanding the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, according to the Presbyterian Stand- 
ard, ‘‘is firmly planted on the solid rock of 
moderate Calvinism, and safely anchored to 
the spiritual pillar of Christ’s kingdom, and 
well grounded in the wisdom of separate ec- 
clesiastical relations for the Negroes,’’ she 
also is coming to see that there is no justifi- 
cation for separation from the Northern Pres- 
byterian Church. ‘‘ Bound together, as the 
North and South are today by steam and elec- 
tricity and commercial enterprise, . .. the 
lines of sectional difference are destined to 
fade out some day, and the Chinese wall of 
religious isolation will crumble into dust,” 
says the Standard. If the present situation 
can be safely described by a Southern journal 
as a ‘“‘Chinese wall of isolation,’ there is 
hope for the future. 
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After 14 Years 


Terrible Case Cured Painlessly With 
Only One Treatment of 
Pyramid. 


Free Package in Plain Wrapper Mailed to 
Every One Who Writes. 

“‘T have been a terrible sufferer of piles 
for fourteen (14) years and during all this 
time you can have an idea of how many 
kinds of medicine I tried. But I found 
no relief whatever. I felt there must be 
something that could cure me without 
having to undergo an operation which 
might kill me. 

Now, after trying but one treatment of: 
your ‘Pyramids,’ I am free, free to tell 
all sufferers of this dreadful disease to 
try this medicine—the Pyramid Pile Cure, 
It will cure when all others fail. Sin- 
cerely yours, George Braneigh, Schell- 
burg, Pa.’’ 

Any one suffering from the terrible tor- 
ture, burning and itching of piles, will 
get instant relief from the treatment we 
send out free, at our own expense, in 
plain sealed package, to every one send- 
Ing name and address. 

Surgical operation for piles is nerve- 
racking, cruel, and rarely a permanent 
success. Here you can get a treatment 
that is quick, easy to apply and inexpen- 
sive, and free from the publicity and 
humiliation you suffer by doctors’ exami- 
nation. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is made in the form 
of ‘‘easy to use’’ suppositories. The 
coming of a cure is felt the moment you 
begin to use it, and your suffering ends. 

Send-your name and address at once to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 11557 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich., and get, by return 
mail, the treatment we will send you 
free, in plain, sealed wrapper. 

After seeing for yourself what it can 
do, you can get a regular, full size pack- 
age of Pyramid Pile Cure from any drug- 
gist at 50 cents each or, on receipt of 
price, we will mail you same ourselves 
if he should not have it. 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also befound very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W. EDWARDS &SON,157 QueenVictoriaSt.,_London,Eng, 
All druggists or FE, FOUGERA&CO., 90 Beekman St,, N.Y. 


Cake and Pastry. 
ds Ask Grocers. 


Unlike all offer 
F write 


JOO. 


or Re 
FARWELL & RHINES, 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office & Works p, 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
SSS 


5S Should be used in every churche 
iss Our “ Self-Collecting’”’ Tray saves 
ONE-FOURTH the cost of other 
systems. Send for our free cata- 
logue and list of 2,500 churches 
A complete outfit will be sent any 
upon request. 


BOSTON 


using our outfits. i 

church for trial before purchasing, 

Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 282, Lima, Ohio. 


Of Special Interest to Congregationalists 


INVESTMENTS 


$10,000 (Original Issue, $1,500,000) 
DEERE & COMPANY, Serial Gold Bonds. .--.-- 44% 
Net Assets, $7,700,000. Outstanding Bonds, $1,125,000 
$10,000 (Original Issue, $80,000) 
EMMERICH WAREHOUSE BUILDING, 
First Mortgage Serial Bonds. ---------- 5% 


Valuation of Security, $169,000 
$88,000 (Present Issue, $420,000) 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN RAILROAD & NAVIGATION CO. 
First Mortgage Serial Bonds. ---------- 5% 


Valuation of Security, $1,507,809.38 
$17,000 (Total Issue, $40,000) 
SEATTLE, RENTON & SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


Serial Collateral Trust Notes. ..-.------- 5% 


Cost of Road, $500,000. Outstanding Bonds, $205,000 
Earnings for 1904 Nearly Six Times Bond Interest 


$28,000 (Total Issue, $117,000) 
ERIE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
First Mortgage Serial Gold Bonds. .------ 5% 


Security $217,000. Outstanding Bonds, $99,000 
$200,000 (Total Issue, $1,100,000) 
WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN CO., 
First Mortgage Serial Bonds. .--------- 572% 


Net Assets 312 Times Bonded Debt 
$35,000 (Total Issue, $265,000) 
SOUTH CHICAGO LAND & DOCKS, 
First Mortgage Serial Bonds----------- 6% 


Valuation of Security, $600,000 


The Congregational Way 


GEORGE M. Boynton, D. D. 75 cts. net. 


A handbook of Congregational polity and_usage. This valuable 
book aims to do for the present generation of Congregationalists what 
Dr. Dexter’s Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty-five 
years ago. The methods in use by the churches are carefully described, 
and the reasons therefor discriminately set forth. It has the indorse- 
ment of some of our ablest pastors, editors and administrators, some of 
whom have given the author valuable aid in its preparation. 


John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor 


OzorA 8S. DAvis, D. D. $1.25 net. 


No other pionten is now accessible of the gifted and sweet-spirited 
Pilgrim pastor who did so much to promote the Pilgrim migration which 
he did not live to share. It includes much material which is new, as well 
as the mostinteresting ana significant facts gathered from earlier works. 


Pioneer Days in Kansas 


RICHARD CORDLEY, D. D. $1.00 net. 


The author of this fascinating autobiographical narrative was one 
of a Kansas band organized in Andover Seminary in 1856 to take up 
missionary work in Kansas. He became pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Lawrence, Kan., in 1857, and passed through the storm 
times of struggle which culminated in the infamous Quantrell Raid an 
the burning of the city of Lawrence. He describes the growth and 
vicissitudes of early Kansas in a vivid and vital fashion. 


Small Books on Great Subjects 
The Practice of Immortality 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 25 cts. net. 


__ A luminous, convincing statement of the Christian faith in a future 
life, showing that beginning with something assumed to be true, as we 
do in science, we soon come to know it true by experience. 


The Background of Mystery 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 25 cts. net. 


This is one of Mr. Beecher’s most profound and ‘helpful sermons. 
It is a splendid specimen of a sermon such as thoughtful people enjoy. 


Send for Circular No. 562 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICACO 
(ESTABLISHED 13865) 


EE Slattery. — 


ANNOUNCE THE CONTINUANCE 
OF THEIR 


JANUARY MARK DOWN SALE 


AMIONG THE MANY ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
ARE THE FOLLOWING: 


VELVET SUITS, in tte teasing snases of tne season. were ss, . . . vow $35 
CLOTH SUITS, snort ana tong coats, coats sitk Lined, weresso, . . . now QS 
TRAVELING and STORM COATS initia: Wee So" row 16.50 
FUR LINED COATS. were 12, 2 2 2 ww ee. owt 
WASH WAISTS. were s4anags, 2 2 2 2 eee OW 2 
ALBATROSS WAISTS. were ss anes, 2. 2 0. 1 ee NOW 2.50 
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WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, LL. D. 
President of Chicago University 
Born 1856; died 1906 
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Personalia 


Rey. Dr. Lyman Abbott gives the Porter 
Missionary Lectures at Beloit College this 
year, 


Barons Komura and Kaneko have been made 
members of the Privy Council by the Emperor 
of Japan. 


Rey. Charles F. Goss’s novel, The Redemp- 
tion of David Corson, dramatized, was played 
for the first time in a New York theater last 
week. 


Bishop Stang, Roman Catholic, of the dio- 
cese of Fall River, has called on his clergy to 
guard the flock against the evils of indiscrim- 
inate dancing and amusements. 


Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State, has 
been elected first president of the American 
Society of International Law, organized at the 
last Lake Mohonk Peace Conference. 


“T solicit a renewal of your trust,” is Sir 
Charles Dilke’s laconic, sententious appeal to 
the electors of the district in Parliament 
which he has represented since 1892. 


Cardinal Gibbons found it possible and en- 
tirely proper to attend a meeting in Baltimore 
last week held in a Methodist Episcopal church, 
the theme for discussion being Civic Virtue. 
Why not? 


Governor Hanly of Indiana who has done 
so nobly in fighting vice and organized preda- 
tory wealth in that state heartily welcomes 
to participation in civic reform, ‘‘ God’s Church 
in action.” 


W. Robertson Nicoll, twenty-one years edi- 
tor of the Hxpositor and maker of 1,000 num- 
bers of the British Weekly, is just now giving 
his reminiscences and receiving congratula- 
tions, in which we join. 

The death of Mrs. Helen Hiscock Backus, 
wife of Dr. Backus, president of Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, removes a gifted and conse- 
crated woman, one of the leading spirits of 
Dr. Lyman’s church in Brooklyn. 


Governor Guild of Massachusetts was re- 
cently asked, ‘‘ What is the greatest gift Jesus 
gave tothe world?’’ He replied, ‘‘ Himself.’’ 
Ex-Secretary Long replied to the same ques- 
tion, ‘‘ The Sermon on the Mount.”’ 


Robert Davies, Wales’ venerable philanthro- 
pist, has just died. -He gave £150,000 a few 
years ago to the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Foreign Mission Fand; he had paid off all 
chapel debts of the same sect, and was gener- 
ous to every cause. 
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Evidence has just been discovered in the 
archives of the Duke of Rutland that Shakes- 
peare was a crest-designer as well as dramatist, 
at least in his later years, he having, with 
Burbage the actor-painter, designed for the 
sixth Earl of Rutland a crest for which to- 
gether they received forty-four shillings. 


Foundation Work in Indian 
Territory 


There are only four Congregational pastors in 
Indian Territory, a region as large as Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Oklahoma was settled largely by 
Northern people, Yankees who were equal to the 
scramble for location the day the territory was 
opened. Congregational churches therefore got 
the start also. But the churches from the South 
prevail here. I am the only Northern minister 
of the whole body in this city of 22,000. All the 
churches here were large and strong and Southern, 
when we came here a year ago last September. A 
few weeks before a wandering general missionary 
happened on Muskogee, found a few people who 
answered to our excellent name, and persuaded 
them to come out and be a church. The home 
missionary superintendent at once sent word which 
lodged with me, ‘“‘Come, come, come! ” and I came. 

But I found I could modify the missionary’s 
scheme. Instead of occupying the outgrown Bap- 
tist house in the very shadow of its $30,000 new 
one, I bought a new lot six blocks away from 
all the churches, built a chapel and joined it to the 
parsonage, three rooms of which we can open and 
thus enlarge our audience room. 

We have received sixteen good and true people 
into membership. Since last June we have proved 
ourselves essential here in the city. We are mak- 
ing a place for ourselves. Here on our side of the 
town is a large unoccupied field. There is plenty of 
work and results are coming in every week. Iam 
heartily glad we were led ‘here. 

There is work outside, too. A town fourteen miles 
distant had tried Methodist, Baptist and Presby- 
terian services, and failed. Thirty Christians of 
five denominations said, We must have a church; 
and it shall be Congregational. Ten days ago I 
went with two other ministers and we recognized 
them as a Congregational church with thirty mem- 
bers, and I shall preach for them Sunday evening 
for the present. But it takes a Yankee to get there 
and back Sunday afternoon. Four boys and four 
horses went with me yesterday in relays and I re- 
turned by train at ten o’clock. Butthere were sixty- 
five people in a schoolhouse, and itis good ior the 
soul to minister to them. There is a large field of 
virgin soil here; and it gives good returns to the 
husbandman. W. F. B. 


READ PRUDENTIAL advertisement and send in 
coupon. 


TIFFANY @) STUDIOS 


Studios. 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. ; 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Madison Avenue 
New 


and 45th Street 
York 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssions, Congregational House, Boston, Fra H. 
Wiggin, treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 

chasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West,among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
Office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La. 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave, and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Secretary Ameritus; Charles EB. Hope Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
jihad es St. Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
eee House, Boston, Mass,; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal,, Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SooIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarshirs 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, Til. poe 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con: rogaten™ House, Boston, Wii- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. h. Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools Rusa i 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday bs and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, eee The Congregationahst and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. S. & Pub. aig 0 those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 


BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Phe the: bbs House, Boston, 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desi: pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 608 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbg. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas, ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Staawood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’sS HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as. anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press 'setcw's."soron 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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RicH, WARM, HEALTHY blood is given by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and thus it protects the sys- 
tem from colds, fevers, pneumonia and other dis 
eases that quickly overcome a weak and debilitated 
system. : 


The favorite cathartic is Hocd’s Pills. 25 cents. 


EXPERT GUIDE AND PROSPECTOR.—Mr. Charles 
H. Deutschman, the expert sportsmen’s guide and 
prospector of British Columbia, will be at 362 
Washington Street, Boston, between 9.30 and 10.30 
A, M. and 2 00 and 3.00 Pp. M. all next week, i. e., 
Jan. 15 to 20 inclusive, and may be consulted free 
of charge by any one interested in the minerals or 
game of that province. Mr. Deutschman has made 
practically a life study of the above subjects and 
may be relied upon. ; 


CALIFORNIA TouRS.—The Southern Railway 
offers two High Class Tours to and through Cal- 
ifornia and return under Personal Escort from 
Washington, the tours being in charge of agent 
whose frequent trips over the entire route enable 
him to describe with interesting detail every fea- 
ture pertaining thereto either while traveling or at 
stop-over points. Opportunity to see the National 
‘Capital with its Diplomatic, Social or Legislative 
functions, two days at New Orleans, one day at 
San Antonio, one at El Paso to see Juarez, Old 
Mexico, then California from Redlands to San Fran- 
cisco in the Green Season when it is most attractive 
in climate and flora. The California Coast Line 
with its exquisite marine views. Old Missions and 
an infinity of interesting detail. The return is 
through Salt Lake, Colorado and Chicago, with ap- 
propriate stops. Tickets may be purchased from 
Eastern points for round trip, joining the tour at 
Washington. Apply to George C. Daniels, N. E, 
P. A., 228 Washington Street, Boston. 


FOR TWENTIETH CENTURY 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH ° 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 


Tested in a Vermont Church 


**My Endeavor Society has been using for several 
months Steps Christward in connection with its 
regular weekly meeting. The Society is composed 
almost exclusively of high school boys and girls, 
and the problem has been to secure their interested 
participation in the meeting. I tried various de- 
vices, but the adoption of the little book has proved 
most successful of all. Most of the members pur- 
chased each a book and were interested in read- 
ing it from the start. Sections of chapters for 
talking over together in the meeting, with ques- 
tions based upon the text, prepared by the leader, 
were given out in advance. We haven’t had one 
perfunctory, unedifying meeting, and several times 
the enthusiasm of conference has taken us over the 
hour, boys and girls who before couldn’t think of 
anything to say not finding time enough to say all 
they wished.” M. 


Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; in paper, 30 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


The Congregational Way 


By Gzo. M. Boynton, D.D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasors 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valn- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCOEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849, 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted astamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.— Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arreardges must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregatronaust does not Knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many aaa papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of al statements made in its advertising 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisemept in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 
ment by The Corgregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
1F PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER } EAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H., Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the ne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


A Keliable Plumber, or tinsmith, who wishes to 
make a change will find it to his advantage to communt- 
are ee O. H. Northrop, East Hampton Long Island, 


Young Man of Selling ability who is willing to 
start at small salary with high-grade house; experience 
not necessary. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 
New York. 


Several high ete positions now open for compe- 
tent office men. Managers, salesmen avd technical men. 
Write for list and plan. Business Opportunity Co., 1 
Union Square, New York. 


Organist and Director desires reappointment 
April 1. Fifteen years’ experience largest church 
organs and best choirs. Address Christian Organist, 3, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a neat, active young woman, capable and 
obliging, for general housework in a family of four. 
Good Christian home. Wages $16. Reference desired. 
Address H,, 41 Knight Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


Wanted, a pastor for the Congregational church in 
Lewis. Would prefer a young married man. There is 
a large field of Jabor here for one that is willing to do 
the Master’s work. Address Arthur E. Hyde, Wadhams 
Mills, N. Y., R. F. D. 


Congregationalists or other Christian people de- 
siring life in a milder climate, where cost of living is at 
@ minimum consistent with a refined civilization, and 
desire to do avd get good, should write M. F. Coburn 
(Sec’y), Interlachen, Fla. 


Cash Paid for Stoddard’s Lectures, Beacon Lights 
of History, Century Dictionary, New International En- 
cyclopzdia, Hastings’s Bible Dictionary,etc. These and 
Britannica. Modern Eloquence, Historian’s History, 
Larned’s Ready Reference, Americana, Century Library 
of Music, etc., for sale. Address Books, 51, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


LYMYER el py 
CHURCH py ta 
Iai SS. - _ TELLS WHY. 
rite to Cincinnatl Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, @ 
CHURCH BELLS ana peat: 


Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
WeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY.Ba!timare.Me 


SSS: 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ge Send fos 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbore, O. 


MENS CO. BELLS 


LIET, WEST TROY, N. Y. 
The Oldest, Best Equipped Bell moundry in Americn 
Only Finest. Most Musically Toned Bells Made 


Individual Communion 
Cups : . 


Why permit 
a custom at 
the commun- = 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary, 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 


COMMUNION SERVICES 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


FOr all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | Boston or Chicago. 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


Million Dollar Campaign 


WHAT THE MILLION DOLLARS WILL ACCOMPLISH 


Many persons have asked what the million dollars will accomplish. That there may be no misunderstanding 
on this point we make the following statement. A million dollars this year will enable us to pay off the heavy 
obligations brought over from the past two years and carry on the work abroad practically on its present basis. 
It will not allow any enlargement of the work. What we aim at is to close the year without debt. It will take 
the severest kind of financiering to accomplish this. By means of various economies at home and abroad we hope 
to reduce our expenditures over last year by $81,000. The Prudential Committee and the officers of the Board have 
been struggling with this problem for three months, and the result is as we have stated. Our estimated expenditures 
for the year are $825,000. Adding the debt, as at September 1, 1905, $176,527.91 (including $20,000 due from the 
W. B. M. I., and which has since been paid), we need $1,001,527.91 to do the work of the year. 


HENCE THE MILLION DOLLAR CAMPAIGN 


SHALL WE SUCCEED? We have firm faith that we shall, although the undertaking is a vast one, The 
year is young, and already we are $34,000 ahead on receipts. The outlook for legacies is fair. The bequest of 
Mr. Chandler of Maine is still in litigation, but however this is settled we shall have $30,000 a year for four years, 
and thereafter $25,000 a year for several years. The principal of this legacy cannot be touched, and it should be 
stated that we cannot count absolutely upon the payment of the interest this year. As for the churches they 
are wide-awake to the situation, and the fact of the million-dollar campaign is generally known. Nearly all the 
churches are pushing for enlarged contributions, not a few of them doubling their usual gifts. The campaign in 
fifty cities begins January 23d. Dr. Arthur H. Smith’s return from China to help in this emergency has awakened 
keen and wide-spread interest. There are persons of wealth also who will be moved to come to our rescue in this 
hour of great need. They will not let the cause of missions suffer and the name of the great American Board be 


dishonored. On the human side we certainly have every ground for encouragement. 
This is His own work, we are in it because He has commanded us. 
Our hope is first in Him, and then in His loyal people. 


with us.” 
has through all the ages. 


“And, best of all, God is 
He stands behind it now, as He 
Look at every word in this verse. 


“MY GOD SHALL SUPPLY EVERY NEED OF YOURS ACCORDING TO HIS RICHES IN 


GLORY IN CHRIST JESUS.” 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CoRNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 


FRANK H. WIeGIN, Treasurer. 


Timely Leaflet Series 


A group of articles reprinted 
from Ghe Congregationalist 


1. For What Does Congregational- 
ism Stand? 
By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Prices, 10 Copies, 5cents; 25 Copies, 10 cents; 
100 Copies, 35 cents 


2. Why Join the Church? — 
By GRAcE DUFFIELD GooDWIN 


Prices, 10 Copies, 5cents; 25 Copies, 10cents; 
100 Copies, 35 cents 


Send 2-cent stamp for a sample set, one copy of 
each. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Ready now for distribution. Single copies 
2 ets.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


sed LARPETS’ 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self 
help. 90th year opens Sept. 28,1905. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to President DAVID N. BEACH. 


MASS8AOHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley. 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
iding. 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


is ITs WORTH ie 
WHortbhfield hymnal 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS. 


ITS GSE bors GOOD 
USE DOES 
5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools”’ on every copy sold. 
CLory Bounp, $25 per 100, 30c. postpaid. 
Returnable Samples mailed to earnest ingitirers 
Published by the publishers of the famous ‘‘ Gospel Hymns. '” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN €O.. New York or Chicaco. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


es all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Kecords and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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A NEW HYMNAL 


Ready in February 


Church Hymns an Tunes 


Edited by Rev. HERBERT B. TURNER, D. D., 
and WILLIAM F, BIDDLE. 


The book contains: 

First.—A moderate number of hymns care- 
fully selected for their worth, beauty and 
lyrie quality. 

Second.—A wide variety and choice of tunes 
that have dignity, worth and appropriateness 
as music. 

Third.—The best of the old and well-known 
hymns and tunes. 

Fourth.—Many new tunes, mainly from’ the 
latest and best work of leaders in a 
ecclesiastical music. 

If your church is considering a change in 
hymnals, send us your name and address 
with name of the church and we will for- 
ward immediately on publication a copy 
of CHURCH HYMNS AND TUNES 
for examination. State if edition with Re- 
sponsive Readings is desired. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS” Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOL 
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Event and Comment 


HAT THE SON of Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, who is probably the most 
distinguished living Unitarian, should 
publicly ally himself 
oe with evangelical Chris- 
tianity naturally occasions 
much comment in both orthodox and 
liberal circles. The circumstances that 
led up to that important step by Prof. 
E. E. Hale, Jr., of Union College, Sche- 
nectady, were narrated by himself in a 
watch night meeting at a Methodist 
church in Schenectady, and on page 84 
we reprint his significant words. It is 
not the first time that a person reared in 
the Unitarian atmosphere has found the 
ultimate satisfaction of his deepest reli- 
gious needs in an evangelical communion, 
but the transition has never been better 
described than in this bit of autobiography 
straight from the heart and mind of Pro- 
fessor Hale. We advise our readers to 
ponder it carefully. Because of its defi- 
niteness, quiet earnestness and its beau- 
tiful spirit, it is likely to take high place 
among the classic documents of the spir- 
itual life. It represents, too, the kind of 
response to sane and normal evangelism 
which we believe we shall find more and 
more, especially among the educated and 
refined members of society. The frank 
confession also makes it plain that the 
difference between Unitarianism and 
orthodoxy is not confined to their re- 
spective interpretations of the person of 
Christ. In other important respects, 
such as penitence and prayer, the sense 
of sin, self-surrender and a personal re- 
lation to the Master, there have been in 
the past and still persist to some extent 
notable variances. From our point of 
yiew as orthodox Christians these are 
the elements that make the religious life 
deep, fruitful and joyous. At any rate, 
Professor Hale seems to have undergone a 
conversion as real as any known to history 
or to modern life. While not all look 
upon it as a sure token of disintegrating 
Unitarianism, we may all rejoice whenever 
any man in mature life sincerely and 
deeply ‘‘experiences”’ religion, and we 
suspect that Dr. Hale himself, who is no 
narrow sectarian and who has cared more 
all his life to make Christians than to 
. make Unitarians, will not take it amiss 
now that a son of his has ‘‘ followed the 
gleam.”’ 


HE RELIGIOUS Education Associa- 

tion has held three annual conven- 
tions since it was first projected by the 
united action of a large num- 
ber of educators of whom the 
late Pres. W. R. Harper was the leading 
spirit. The plans of the association have 
been admirably presented to the public 
in elaborate programs with able papers, 
addresses and discussions. Two volumes 


The R. E. A. 


of proceedings have been published, and 
the third, containing the report of the 
meeting in Boston last year, will shortly 
appear. It has seemed advisable to the 
executive board this year, instead of a 
general convention, to hold a conference 
of the general officers, directors, council 
of religious education and such members 
as may be able to be present, to consider 
plans for a period of years to come, and 
the principal objectives of the associa- 
tion. This conference is to be held in 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 13-15 at the Hollen- 
den Hotel. A full program has been 
prepared, including reports by the gen- 
eral officers, the annual survey and the 
president’s address, Rooms at the Hol- 
lenden may be secured at the rate of 
$1.50 per day and upwards. Those ex- 
pecting to attend should inform the 
president, Bishop W. F. McDowell, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. He writes that 
“our opportunities are greater than our 
problems. Our place is large and secure. 
From all sides come abundant testimony 
that we have an increasing work to do.’’ 


CONFERENCE was held in New 

York City, Jan. 10, between the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Congregational 
Home Missionary So- 
ciety and representa- 
tives of societies of ten 
auxiliary states to consider plans for the 
coming year. Matters of special interest 
discussed were the proposed changes in 
the organization of the society presented 
by a special committee at the annual 
meeting in Springfield, Mass., last June, 
and the very heavy burden of debt. An 
earnest and prayerful spirit of co-opera- 
tion was manifest, and this was but one 
of several reasons for encouragement. 
The financial outlook is somewhat im- 
proved by increased contributions, and 
all missionaries of the society have been 
paid to date. A tentative budget of still 
further reduced expenses was recom- 
mended after general discussion. The 
importance of enlarging the work was 
more deeply realized than ever, and of 
taking all possible measures to do it. 
The auxiliaries and the National Society 
are aggressively at work to secure $270,- 
000 in special contributions, to enable the 
society to close its fiscal year without 
debt. 


A Brighter Outlook 
for Home Missions 


HE AVERAGE annual contributions 

of churches and individuals to the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 
for the last ten years 

er sneReeTs oe was $163,785, while dur- 
ing the last three of 
these years the amount shrank to $116,- 
744, and this during the period of greatest 
increase of wealth in the history of our 


nation. The reasons for strengthening 
the work of home missions were never 
more potent than now. Never was for- 
eign immigration greater, nor the opening 
up of new regions more important, nor 
the necessity for establishing high stand- 
ards of Christian living more imperative. 
Never were gifts for carrying on publie 
beneficent enterprises so great as now. 
Home missions are the keystone of the 
structure of Congregational benevolence 
throughout the world, for if they fail all 
our sources of supply will dwindle. 
These reasons need to be effectively pre- 
sented, not by secretaries only, but by a 
great company of Congregationalists who 
realize their truth, and who also are per- 
suaded that the home missions of our de- 
nomination are carried on effectively and 
economically according to modern busi- 
ness methods, and that those engaged in 
the work are co-operating heartily in 
mutual confidence. The changes of ad- 
ministration already accepted by the soci- 
ety and to come before the next annual 
meeting for final adoption will help for- 
ward these desired results, if that meet- 
ing is attended as fully as it ought to be 
by representatives of our churches. The 
stronger sense of fellowship felt by those 
who were at the New York meeting last 
week and the more determined spirit for 
hard work with which they have returned 
to their fields are hopeful omens. The 
plans for the coming annual meeting at 
Oak Park, Ill, May 8-10, are already 
being outlined with a view to an effective 
business assembly and a popular pro- 
gram. Enter place and date now in your 
note-book. This is the year to begin a 
new era of home missions which will 
bring expansion to Congregationalism all 
through our land. 


NEW EXPERIMENT is proposed 
in Michigan, which is in line witha 
movement among Congregational 
churches toward more 
An Evolation of Con- effective denomina- 
gregational Polity 3 G % 
tional organization. 
Rey. John W. Sutherland, pastor of the 
North Church of Detroit, was last week 
chosen superintendent of the work of the 
Congregational churches of the state, by 
a joint committee of the State Associa- 
tion of Churches and the Home Mission- 
ary Society. If this choice is confirmed 
by the two bodies represented by this 
committee, and Mr. Sutherland accepts, 
he will stand toward all the churches, 
self-supporting and missionary, in the re- 
lation hitherte occupied by the secretary 
of the State Home Missionary Society. 
Home Missionary Superintendent W. H. 
Warren retires from office this year, as 
he announced that he should do last May 
when he accepted appointment for another 
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year. The Michigan State Association at 
its last annual meeting took action pro- 
viding for the election of a superintend- 
ent who should ‘‘know the whole state, 
not only in its home missionary enter- 
prises, but in the needs and relations of 
all the churches.’’ Thischange, which we 
believe is generally approved by the 
churches, is an indication of a change in 
polity for which Congregationalists are 
being prepared by present conditions. 


HE PRESIDENT having decided that 
to Congress shall be restored control 
of the Panama Canal construction which 
= oa it had devolved on him, 
anama and tie the President and Sec- 
Re retary Taft having de- 
nounced unreservedly critics of the Ad- 
ministration’s policy up to date, and evi- 
dence accumulating that thorough prob- 
ing of the matter had become imperative, 
the Senate has appointed a committee for 
that purpose, which will immediately set 
to work. French experience with the 
canal that De Lesseps and his backers 
began to build, proved to be destructive 
of reputations and resulted in damaging 
scandal. We doubt much the justness of 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s charges because 
of distrust of him as fair observer and 
judicial reporter, based on his prior re- 
cord. On the other hand, that there have 
been unfortunate aspects of the record 
made up to date, it is useless to deny, 
and they need but to be exposed to be 
stopped. Our views on this matter have 
been so well put by the Chicago Record- 
Herald, that we quote from it: 


Is there not some strong man in Congress 
who can stand out above his yelling pack of 
fellows and dominate them till he fills them 
with the idea that the canal must be the na- 
tion’s achievement, not the politicians’ play- 
thing? Cannot this great enterprise, which 
will be a test for all the world of our con- 
structive ability as a nation, be raised above 
politics? Cannot factions and parties in Con- 
gress unite in promoting the work, instead of 
fighting over it for personal and group ad- 
vantage? 


HE COMMITTEE OF TWELVE, 
President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
chairman, which has assumed champion- 
ship of morals in 
New Hampshire’s Upris- the Granite State 
ing against Racing x 4 
and Gambling and is fighting 
: against having es- 
tablished at Salem, N. H., another Sara- 
toga, N. Y., gambling center, is alert. It 
is making public opinion concentrate on 
New Hampshire legislators both in Wash- 
ington, D. C.,and at Concord. Men of re- 
sponsibility, without whom the bill never 
could have become law which granted the 
charter of the race-track enterprise, are 
being forced to meet disciplinary public 
condemnation, and are confessing either 
ignorance or carelessness, if not collusion 
with the various forces that worked the 
bill through. Federal office holders who 
brought their influence to bear to shape 
the matter adverse to social welfare are 
being prodded. Opinion has been regis- 
tered that the state has power to redeem 
itself. Rousing mass meetings, such as 
the one held in Manchester last Sunday 
-evening, are giving the Christian public 
of the state a chance to be heard. This 
fight in New Hampshire concerns all 
Eastern New England vitally. Itis time 
that Executive.action summoned the New 
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Hampshire legislature to set right itself 
and the state it serves. 


) HILADELPHIA, probing to the bot- 
tom the iniquities of her past régime 
of ‘‘graft’’ and ‘‘bossism,’’ is now find- 
ing out that not only have 
her people been slowly poi- 
soned through a polluted 
water supply, her insane and her paupers 
starved and frozen by venal managers of 
eleemosynary institutions, but her pris- 
ons have been the scenes of torture and 
brutality rivaling Russia’s. This. is the 
way the Press sums up the investigation : 
It tells of prisoners inhumanly beaten with 
blackjacks and hose, starved into submission, 
denied the administrations of a minister of 
the gospel, locked in damp cells with the rain 
leaking through the roofs, fed upon rotting 
meat, without redress and without a friend to 
intercede in behalf of the army of unfortu- 
nates. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding all this, 
civic reformers are already aware that 
nothing but continuation of desperate 
fighting will alter conditions now dis- 
closed. The victory won last fall was 
but a skirmish. 


Philadelphia’s 
Battle for Honor 


ARVARD’S DEFECTION from the 

old rules committee and its alliance 
with the new committee appointed at the 
Pcrnan wemen recent conference of col- 
leges and universities sum- 

moned by Chancellor MacCracken of the 
University of New York, is a blow at the 
dominance of those persons who, accord- 
ing to President Eliot of Harvard, have 
brought the game and players of it into 
disrepute. That the reform now begun 
is to go on, in the direction of a less 
brutal game, closer control by responsible 
university officials, and abolition of dan- 
gerous ‘“‘commercial’’ features of the 
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sport, is proved by capitulation of the vet- 
eran rules committee and its seeking con- 
ference with the new and more represent- 
ative committee. Statistics recently pub- 
lished in the Boston Medical Journal, 
collected by physicians who have had pro- 
fessional supervision of Haryard’s players 
during recent years, are conclusive as to 
the temporary casualties and permanent 
injury done to players by the sport as now 
played. Harvard’s Board of Overseers 
has prohibited further play until radical 
reform in the game has been effected. 


ISSOURIS vain efforts to bring into 

court officials of the Standard Oil 
Company, and the contemptuous atti- 
tude toward the judiciary 
when in court of certain 
Officials of that company, 
have made the history of this particular 
typical contest between wealth and com- 
monwealth during the past fortnight 
somewhat more dramatic and significant 
than usual. Doubtless both Mr. Rocke- 
feller and Mr. Rogers, if asked whether 
they believed in democracy, in the sub- 
ordination of the creature—a corporation 
—to its creator—the state, would reply 
in as orthodox American manner as Ben- 
jamin Franklin would have in his day, 
or Lincoln in his, or Edward Everett 
Hale now. But their practical tactics 
do not conform to their theory, and un-. 
less it be admitted at once that they are 
plotting against the perpetuity of indi- 
vidualistic democracy in this country 
and hence. welcome the current drift 
toward socialism, then it is difficult to 
interpret their present course save in 
one way. For nothing more anarchistic 
than their present attitude can be im- 
agined, and nothing better calculated to 
stir to the depths the contempt and wrath 
of the plain people. Of course, if they 


Anarchists in 
High Places 


ut 


_ From the Boston Herald 


HARD TO REACH ? 


‘the leading denominations. 
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have reasons why they do not wish to 
undergo cross examination by Missouri’s 
attorney-general—reasons which have to 
do with their practices as administrators 
of their business, reasons that are pru- 
dential and have to do with concealment 
of lawlessness—then their conduct is to 
be understood; but it is a question 
whether even if this be so, their tactics 
are really the best, viewed from a pru- 
dential standpoint.——The accompanying 
cartoon by Mr. Warren, the clever and 
searching cartoonist of the Boston Her- 
ald, has its point just now. Uncle Sam in 
due time will harpoon even this squid. 


PLENDID in the total of the banks’ 

deposits, and hitherto renowned 
throughout the country for the consery- 
atism and security of their 
management by directors 
under strict control by the 
State, Massachusetts’ banking system has 
had an unpleasant ‘‘jolt’”’ of late, which 
has led to the resignations, while under 
fire, of two of the three Savings Banks 
Commissioners. Charged in the public 
press with negligence in enforcing law, 
they admit a misreading of law. With 
the recent failure of the Provident Secur- 
ities and Banking Company and the as- 
tounding disparity between liabilities and 
assets which it revealed, it became evi- 
dent that under adequate inspection by 
state officials charged with watch of 
depositors’ interests no such condition 
could have come to pass. Criminal pro- 
ceedings against the bank officials should 
follow, as well as putting the responsible, 
vacated positions of commissioners in the 
hands of men of adequate caliber and 
strength of character. Governor Guild 
has met the situation well up to date, and 


Massachusetts’ 
Savings Banks 


will hereafter, we have no doubt. 


HE INTERNATIONAL Sunday 

School Lesson Committee a few 
weeks ago sent out an outline of a three 
years’ Advanced Course of 
lessons; which was lately 
described in our columns. 
According to the Pilgrim 
Teacher the course has already been 
rejected by editors and publishers of 
Congrega- 
tionalists and Methodists have begun is- 
suing their own Advanced Courses, while 
Baptists, Presbyterians North and South, 
and the Reformed Church have decided 
that they can do nothing with the lesson 
committee’s course. The reasons given 


The Advanced 
Sunday School 
Course a Failure 


_are that it is not an advance on the Inter- 


national Lessons but is decidedly inferior 
to them, since every lesson except one is 
in the main taken from the regular series, 
while for each year are simply forty 


selected passages without attempting to 


' group their teachings or to show real prog- 


ress of thought. The Pilgrim Teacher 
frankly says that the lesson committee 
has been outgrown, is unfit to lead, and 
that if a change is not soon made in its 
personnel the system will fall. 
high respect for the members of this 
committee, some of whom have served 
faithfully on it for more than a score of 
years. Without essentially changing a 
plan adopted a full generation ago, they 
have improved it in important particulars 
so that it has retained its popularity while 
the evolution of principles and methods 


We have 
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of education has left out of sight the 
ordinary methods of thirty years ago. 
But they have been unable to escape from 
the grooves in which they were placed or 
to apprehend the needs of the new period. 
Inasmuch as in the natural course of 
things the work of the present lesson 
committee will continue in use till the 
beginning of 1912, those who want other 
outlines than theirs will have abundant 
opportunity to experiment in order to 
find them, and many are doing this 
already. 


HE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

of the founding of the Doshisha Col- 
lege at Kyoto, Japan, was celebrated Dec. 
8, under conditions which 
promise to make it the be- 
ginning of a new era. Cer- 
tain misunderstandings which had sepa- 
rated the alumni into factions has been 
cleared away by the action of a committee 
of prominent Japanese and on their nom- 
ination five new members have been 
added to the board of trustees, three of 
them business men and two leading pas- 
tors of Kumi-ai churches, Rey. Messrs. 
Miyagawa and Harada. By this action 
all parties among the alumni are united 
in cordial support of the school under the 
present administration, which is heartily 
indorsed by the mission. Increased finan- 
cial support is assured for all the depart- 
ments and mutual relations are estab- 
lished between the divinity department 
and the Kwmi-ai churches which will be 
of great advantage to both. The anni- 
versary exercises included addresses by 
Hon. Mr. Yokoi, a former president un- 
der whom the old board of trustees had 
resigned, who has labored successfully for 
the restoration of harmony, and by Rey. 
Mr. Miyagawa. In behalf of the alumni 
the sum of yen 1,000 was presented to the 
school to bear the name of the Learned 
Fund in honor of Rey. Dr. D. W. Learned, 
who has been connected with the Doshisha 
since its beginning. The income is to be 
used to aid worthy students. The stu- 
dents took prominent part in the festivi- 
ties of the day which were celebrated with 
enthusiasm. There is good reason to hope 
for the restoration of the university de- 
partments to be developed from the pres- 
ent college course. Increased gifts may 
be expected from the Japanese, and gifts 
for endowments by American friends 
would meet a great need. 


A New Era at 
the Doshisha 


ARLIAMENT was dissolved on the 


8th and elections of new members: 


began on the 18th. Judging by the 
first polls, the Liberals 
will return to power 
with a surprisingly large 
majority, large enough perchance to make 
them independent of both the Irish Na- 
tionalists and the Labor candidates, in 
which case the Liberal Premier’s course 
will be clearer and his way less devious. 
Mr. Balfour has lost his seat in Man- 
chester, being defeated by a weak candi- 
date, so strong is the reaction against 
him and Mr. Chamberlain; and Winston 
Churchill, the brilliant, vigorous, polem- 
ical new recruit of the Liberal party, wins 
over a Conservative candidate in Man- 
chester. by a sweeping reversal of votes. 
The effect of this poll on electors else- 
where who vote later will be marked, and 
prophecy as to the unprecedented dimen- 


British Parliamen- 
tary Elections 
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sions of their coming victory is rampant 
in English Liberal quarters. 


HE RISING tide of feeling between 

the Executive and the Legislative 
Departments of Government in Wash- 
ington bodes ill for such 
remedial action relative to 
China as both policy and 
principle dictate. China’s group of emi- 
nent representatives sent here, on their 
way to Europe, to study Occidental forms 
and methods of government in order to 
prepare for coming administrative re- 
forms in China, devolves upon us hospi- 
tality of a handsome and sagacious sort, 
for we not only have to consider the obli- 
gations of courtesy, but the profound and 
far-reaching effects which what we may 
disclose to their observation will have 
upon hundreds of millions of people, 
whom many rate superior to the Jap- 
anese in character and mental power.—— 
Reports from Shanghai tell of an appeal 
of missionaries in the province of Hupeh 
to the American and British consuls for 
protection owing to the increased activity 
of anti-dynastic and anti-foreign socie- 
ties. Evidence accumulates that China 
not only is rising to combat Occidental 
assumptions, but also is approaching a 
civil strife as between the Chinese and 
the Manchu, between progressive, ambi- 
tious viceroys of the Central and South- 
ern provinces and the power that centers 
at Peking. Statesmen, diplomats and mis- 
sionary board administrators may expect 
squalls and possibly cyclones in Asia from 
this time on. 


United States 
and China 


OUNT WITTE has just voiced opin- 

ions which indicate that he consid- 
ers the first gust of revolution past, with- 
out any marked im- 
pairment of. the 
Czar’s authority; and he has made it 
clear that as a result of the revolutionary 
outbreak on the one hand and on the 
other hand the failure of Moderates and 
Liberals to give him sympathy and aid in 
time of stress, he will counsel the Czar to 
be exceedingly careful about conceding 
too much in the way of modification of 
autocratic power. This is not surprising 
to those who know human nature in gen- 
eral, or Count Witte in particular. Evi- 
dently, slowly but surely, the revolt in 
the Baltic provinces is being suppressed. 
Meanwhile Jan. 22 looms ahead, the an- 
niversary of the massacre of last year 
before the Ozar’s palace, St. Petersburg, 
when Father Gapon first emerged as a 
popular leader, and another passive strike 
paralyzing the life of the people may 
come on that day to show the Ozar that 
the people have not been cowed, but only 
beaten temporarily. Germany seems to 
have come to Russia’s aid with funds for 
a new loan. The empire’s interest charge 
per year now, growing out of the war 
with Japan, is sad to contemplate—from 
the taxpayer’s standpoint. From the 
money lender’s point of view the outlook 
is brighter, although it is by no means 
certain that Russian credit will always 
be as high as it now is. French investors 
must lose sleep occasionally. 


Russia’s Breathing=Spell 


The commercialization of some London jour- 
nals of late years has been patent. The Tel- 
egraph has just been shown up as willing to 
print political speeches from both Liberals and 


-gular simplicity of character. 


Tories at so much per line, even of men whom 
it attacks editorially. 


President Harper 


The career of William Rainey Harper 
was phenomenal. When barely fourteen 
years old he graduated from Muskingum 
College delivering an original oration in 
Hebrew. At nineteen, made a doctor of 
philosophy by Yale, he was married and 
principal of Masonic College, Macon, 
Tenn. At twenty-four he was professor 
of Hebrew at the Baptist Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chicago, and seven years 
after professor of Semitic languages, and 
later of Biblical literature also, at Yale 
University. Five years of brilliant work 
there were ended when in 1891 he was 


‘called to reorganize, practically to found 


what has become the world-famed Uni- 
versity of Chicago. What he has done 
since then is in a measure known to all 
who are interested in higher education. 
Public attention has been so constantly 
directed to that institution because of its 
swift evolution into a great university, 
its daring inauguration of new methods 


-and induction into its faculty of renowned 


scholars from great centers of learning in 
the Old World and the New, that rela- 
tively less notice has been taken of the 
many other enterprises which President 
Harper has started and fostered, the im- 
pulse he has given to the study of the 
Bible and of the languages which help to 
interpret it, the books he has written, the 
periodicals he has founded, and the power 
he has exerted to promote in his genera- 


‘tion a sane and controlling religious life. 


All these things will in due time be brought 
out in their proper perspective. It is our 
purpose now only to speak of impressions 
we have received through association with 
him in teaching work and in personal 


‘friendship. 


Dr. Harper was first of all a man of sin- 
He moved 
directly from thought to deed. When he 
had proposed a measure to his associates 
for discussion they were often surprised 


‘to find that while they were thinking it 


over he was carrying it to completion. 
He undertook great things with no more 
hesitancy than small ones, with a direct- 
ness of purpose never diverted by side 
issues, and when they were done he pro- 
ceeded to undertake others with undi- 
minished enthusiasm. He had an im- 
mense vitality, and he seldom worried. 
He could go to sleep at any time and a 
little sleep refreshed him. 

Dr. Harper had a vast ambition, but it 
was notselfish. He sought to co ordinate 
great educational enterprises, not because 
he wished to control them in his own in- 
terests but because he wanted to secure 
the greatest and best results and he saw 
how to do this. He gave full credit to 
others for what they were doing and to 
those who understood him it was delight- 
ful to work with him. 

He had a consuming passion for knowl- 
edge and fortruth. He was an eminently 
successful teacher because he looked for 
the best things in his pupils, and sought 
to share with them his enthusiasm. He 
was never willing to relinquish his daily 
contact with students, and when his cares 
were greatest he used to rise at. four 
or five o’clock in the morning to pre- 
pare to meet his class in Old Testament 
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study at seven. He was not a contro- 
versalist but pre-eminently a student. 
He respected those who differed from 
him, assumed that they were seeking 
truth as he was, and asked questions 
which would stimulate their search for 
truth rather than challenged them by 
dogmatic assertions. He was as eager 
to learn from those who knew as he was 
to teach. 

He had a deep spiritual nature which 
enjoyed and exulted in communion with 
God. To his intimate friends his sensi- 
tiveness to the divine sometimes ap- 
peared as a revelation, though being 
above all things a man of action he did 
not impress people with his emotions, 
and he was not an orator. He lived in 
deeds rather than feelings. 

During these last months when he has 
known that he was in the grasp of an in- 
curable disease, he has deeply impressed 
men by his brave constancy in giving all 
his energy to the work which he believed 
would serve men best, his cheerfulness and 
patience in planning for the future of the 
university while facing the certain and 
seen approach of death. To those who 
knew him well this heroism was not a 
surprise. It was characteristic. In the 
same cheerful, trustful, hopeful spirit he 
habitually met difficulties, opposition, ob- 
loquy. When he was publicly denounced 
as a heretic, he worked more earnestly to 
discover the truth, confident that those 
who distrusted him would be convinced 
by it. When he was accused of inordi- 
nate ambition, he planned the more ea- 
gerly to make his work comprehensively 
useful to mankind. He rarely showed 
resentment against his critics even when 
they were most irritating. He had no 
secret schemes. His aims were great. 
In him the energy of a commander of 
men, the enthusiasm of a scholar, the 
wisdom of a statesman and the loyalty 
of a disciple of Christ were blended with 
the simplicity of a child. 


The Case of Professor Mitchell 


President Huntington’s report to the 
trustees of Boston University, presented 
to them last week, is a clear and full 
statement of the action of the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
removing Prof. H. G. Mitchell from the 
chair which he had occupied for twenty 
years as a teacher of the Old Testament 
in the university School of Theology. 
This action is of almost as great interest 
to Congregationalists as would be the 
removal for heresy of a teacher of the- 
ology in one of our own seminaries, for 
the Boston University School of The- 
ology is a constant source of supply to 
Congregational pastorates, and several 
of our strongest churches are manned 
by its graduates. 

President Huntington has done for the 
Christian public a courageous and very 
valuable service in publishing this frank 
statement of the facts. Newspaper com- 
ment at the time of the announcement of 
the bishops’ final action about two months 
ago was somewhat restrained, no doubt 
because it seemed incredible that such an 
act would be done by men of so high 
character and in such positions of re- 
sponsibility, based wholly on the grounds 
made public. Now that the facts are 
fully known, it is plain that the case 
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will have a place in ecclesiastical history 
as illustrating an extreme of folly into 
which a great Church rarely falls. 

The facts in this case which have here- 
tofore been published presumably are in 
the minds of our readers. It may be suf- 
ficient here to remind them that the bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
were counseled by the General Confer- 
ence in May of 1904 to refuse confirma- 
tion of any teacher in the theological 
schools of that Church ‘‘ concerning 
whose agreement with our doctrinal 
standards they have a reasonable doubt.”’ 

In May 1905 the question of the con- 
firmation of Professor Mitchell came be- 
fore the bishops and charges haying been 
made against him the bishops believed 
that the action of the General Conference 
in 1904 gave to them the authority and im- 
posed on them the necessity to investigate 
secretly the teachings of Professor Mitch- ~ 
ell, and in case they had a ‘‘reasonable 
doubt’”’ concerning any of those teach- 
ings, to take advantage of his reappoint- 
ment at the close of a five years’ term, 
and remove him from office by refusing 
to confirm his appointment. Whatever 
investigation they made, they gave no 
opportunity to Professor Mitchell for a 
hearing, nor any heed to the fact that he 
had been confirmed for another term by 
the trustees of the university without a 
dissenting vote. They concluded that 
they had a “reasonable doubt’ about 
“some of the statements of Professor 
Mitchell concerning the historic character 
of the early chapters of the Book of Gen- 
esis’? in his book, The World Before 
Abraham. What these statements are 
they have never informed the professor 
or the trustees. How these unnamed 
statements fail to agree with the doc- 
trinal standards of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church they could not explain, be- 
cause those standards give no interpreta- 
tion of the early chapters of Genesis. 

The bishops told the trustees what they 
had done and that their report was given 
to them ‘‘for proper action in the prem-— 
ises.”” That report was published in the 
official church papers, apparently by their 
authority, thus heralding Professor Mitch- 
ell as a heretic discovered by their ‘‘ star 
chamber’”’ investigation. The trustees 
thereupon examined Dr. Mitchell thor- 
oughly as to his doctrinal views and teach- 
ing. This seemed to them the “proper 
action in the premises.”” They made ex- 
tensive inquiries of the effects of his 
teaching among graduates and students 
of his classes. The committee of eight 
men which made this investigation was 
composed of some of the most eminent 
ministers and educated laymen in the 
Church. They reported unanimously, 
after thorough consideration that they 
were ‘‘firmly persuaded that Professor 
Mitchell holds the essential doctrines of 
Methodism, maintains a commendable 
attitude toward the truth, is himself a de- — 
yout Christian believer, and as an emi- 
nent scholar is peculiarly fitted to con- 
tinue in the chair he has so successfull 
held for twenty years.”’ ; 

When the trustees had presented to 
the bishops meeting in Washington, Oct. 
25, the results of their investigation, the © 
bishops after ten days for deliberation, 
replied in substance that by their state- 
ment given six months before ‘‘for proper 
action in the premises,’”’ they meant to 
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demand the removal of Professor Mitchell 
and that they ‘“‘were not even at liberty 
to re-open the question.’’ 

We are not surprised that President 
Huntington describes the position of the 
bishops as “‘inscrutable and amazing,”’ 
and the-instruction of the General Con- 
ference on which they base their action 
as ‘“‘unconstitutional and anomalous,”’ ‘‘a 
reproach upon its judicial discernment,”’ 
that it has thrown the bishops into con- 
fusion, and placed them ‘‘at the mercy of 
irritating, meddlesome or ignorant tra- 
ditionalists who, posing as defenders of 
the faith, may attack enlightened and 
reverent teachers in our schools through 
the Episcopal Board.’’ The bishops were 
instructed to do what the Discipline of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church had de- 
volved on the Annual Conference. They 
were instructed to pronounce judgment 
on the basis of ‘‘a reasonable doubt’’ 
which the conference could pronounce 
only on evidence presented in a fair trial. 
It seems to us that the only consistent 
course for the bishops to take was to de- 
clare that they were unable to act on the 
instructions of the General Conference. 

The trustees of the university will be 
sustained by public sentiment and hon- 
ored for the stand they have taken in 
behalf of high ideals in ministerial edu- 
cation and proper academic freedom. 
The bishops, some of whom, we have 
reason to believe, are aware of the in- 
justice of their action, will receive a 
measure of sympathy for not being able 
to extricate themselves from what Pres- 
ident Huntington considerately describes 
as ‘‘an embarrassing, unwarranted and 
objectionable judicial ré'e.”’ 


The Holy Spirit in the Church 


(Prayer. meeting editorial*) 


How are we to think of our church 
work and of the power behind it? Not, 
certainly, as something which we, the 
members of the Church, are to bring to 
pass alone, by strength of gift and time 
and effort. Not, quite as certainly, as 
something in which we are the passive 
instruments of God as the wires are the 
passive instruments of the dynamo or 
the telegraphic instruments. Either of 
these thoughts reduces the Church to im- 
potence and leaves God without a visible 
witness amoug men. The salt, the light, 
the leaven, the hope of the world is a 
Church which by its own consent and 
petition is the instrument of the Holy 
Spirit for the testimony of God’s king- 
dom. 

What, then, is God’s share in church 
work? The share of the Father and 
lover of men who can only express him- 
self through the love of men for men. 
' In proportion as we are selfish and un- 
loving we hinder the work of God’s Spirit. 
We become like the choked springs which 
hold back the abundant waters of the 
hills; the fogged-panes of the lighthouse 
lantern which hinder warning to the 
ships; the imperfectly insulated wires 
which divert the current of power. The 
first commandment, we may almost say, 
is in order to the second. We are to 
love God with all our heart, in order 
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that we may love our neighbor as our- 
self. 

There are times and seasons in the Holy 
Spirit’s manifestation as there are varied 
experiences in his preparation of willing 
helpers for that work. His showing forth 
of power, and the beginning of the Holy 
Catholic Church in which we all believe, 
was not until the day of Pentecost, but 
he had been steadily preparing the disci- 
ples for that hour through all their pre- 
vious lives. Wedo not need to pray for 
the coming of the Holy Spirit. He is al- 
ready here. He has never been absent 
from his world. But we do need to pray 
for his manifestation, the true prepara- 
tion for which is the renewed consecra- 
tion of Christ’s people to the unselfish 
life. 

One striking evidence of the prepared- 
ness of the disciples for the manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit and the upbuilding of 
the Church was found in the fact that they 
were all of one mind. Are we all of one 
mind in regard to the work of God through 
us for the world? We cannot hope ina 
day to be all of one opinion or of one de- 
nomination, but is it hopeless that we 
should all be of one mind about asking 
God to work out our difficult problems 
in his own way, as he did for the disciples 
in Jerusalem? Such a common wish and 
purpose God will honor. Such a common 
hope and consecration in any church is 
the secret of its efficiency as God’s instru- 
ment for the evangelizing of the world. 


Personal Recollections Relating to 
The Congregationalist 


We wish to publish in our Ninetieth An- 
niversary Number, March 3, a few personal 
reminiscences of the paper from those fa- 
mmiliar with it for a number of years. It 
and The Recorder, its predecessor, have 
been going into many homes in different 
parts of the country for three generations. 
We should like to have our readers tell us 
briefly, interesting particulars relating to 
its place in the life of the family and of 
individuals. How was it welcomed, when 
was it read—on Sunday or week days or 
both—what parts of it were specially liked, 
what influence did it exert, how was it 
passed from hand to hand? Our older 
readers may be able to contribute incidents 
out of their own experience and we should 
be equally glad to hear from those who 
have begun to take the paper only com- 
paratively recently. Interesting incidents 
relating to former editors will be welcome. 
We hope that our readers will have an 
important share in this important number. 


In Brief 


‘God always helps’”’ were the last words 
of President Harper, repeated over and over 
again, in triumph over his agony. 


Chicago is learning now what Philadelphia 
found out last year, that ‘‘graft’’ in building 
sewers has caused deaths by wholesale among 
her people. 


‘Has any man a right to resort to trickery 
and fraud to accomplish anything?” asked 
Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., onSunday. That is pre- 
cisely what the State of Missouri is trying to 
find out from Mr. Rogers and his associates. 


Shall There Be Baptist Bishops? is the title 
of a suggestive and reasonably argued state- 
ment of personal convictions found in the 
Standard, coming from a Colorado pastor 
aware of the “outs” of the independent 
polity in dealing with present-day conditions. 
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Pius X. is setting about theological semi- 
nary reform in Italian Catholicism, where 
there are too many schools for the number of 
pupils proferring. Shall American Congre- 
gationalists be less wise? 


New York City’s president of the Board of 
Health, Dr. Darlington, commenting on the 
fact that 823 men and women committed sui- 
cide in that city last year, scoffs at any other 
explanation of the cause of it—in most eases— 
than Sin, ‘‘ old-fashioned sin.’’ The only rem- 
edy that he believes in is individual and col- 
lective righteousness. 


The chief of New York City’s Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, in his annual report 
just rendered, tells of much cheating by 
tradesmen, who tamper with scales and 
measures by which food is weighed or meas- 
ured. Butchers especially are condemned 
as cheats. Is this matter looked after prop- 
erly in the town or city in which you live? 


Lerd Milner’s estimate of James Stewart, 
the great Scotch Presbyterian missionary and 
educator of Lovedale, South Africa, recently 
deceased, was that he was ‘‘the biggest hu- 
man”’ in that section of the empire. This 
recalls Henry Drummond’s estimate of Mr. 
Moody, as the biggest human he ever had 
known. Many Americans no doubt would say 
the same of Phillips Brooks. The point to be 
noted is the effect which passion for bettering 
humanity has in increasing the revelation of 
humanity by the person thus intent. 


The gift of the late Professor Sommerville 
to the University of Pennsylvania of a famous 
collection of antiquities was valued at three- 
quarters of a million dollars. It had been 
gathered at great expense and the labor of 
many years and included a great variety of 
precious stones and one of the largest collec- 
tions of Scarabei in existence. It has just 
been discovered that most of the articles are 
not ancient but were recently manufactured, 
many of them in Birmingham, Eng. There 
is no question that the professor was an ex- © 
pert antiquarian. While therefore the gift is 
practically valueless for the purpose for which 
it was given, it becomes a riddle which many 
experts may not be able to solve. 


A church of Christ should be the last insti- 
tution to be found guilty of indifference to 
preservation of life and normal physical con- 
ditions; yet Chief Shaw of Massachusetts 
State Police, in his annual report, points out 
that our church edifices, all of which are ex- 
empt from license and monthly inspection, are 
in many cases in far greater need of recon- 
struction as audience rooms than the licensed 
places. If preservation of life in time of panic 
or fire is an ideal of worth in the eyes of men 
then exits sufficient in number should be pro- 
vided in churches and suitably marked. Aisles 
should be kept clear. Heating apparatus 
should be inspected, and sextons chosen with 
some regard for their knowledge of furnaces 
and boilers. 


A unique feature in connection with the 
celebration by the town of Franklin, Mass., 
of the 200th anniversary of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s birth was the reading of the sermon on 
The Dignity of Man, which Nathanael Em- 
mons preached 120 years ago on the receipt 
of a gift of books from Franklin “‘ appropriated 
to the use of a parish library.’’ Rev. John 
Reid read the sermon at the morning service 
in the Congregational church last Sunday, 
condensed, of course, in order to bring what 
was intended for morning and afternoon into 
one sermon period. The attention and interest 
shown by the congregation and the great ap- 
preciation of the sermon itself which was gen- 
erally expressed afterwards proved that Dr. 
Emmons has not completely disappeared into 
Oblivion. Such a revival of interest in his old 
parish in one of the greatest theologians of his 
time is well worth noting. 
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Personal Recollections of Dr. Harper 


By Frank Knight Sanders, D.D. — 


It is natural that those who knew Presi- 
dent Harper only as the organizer of a 
great institution of learning, or as the 
man of ready and pronounced interest in 
civic or social affairs, never unwilling to 
use his energies unselfishly, or as the keen 
and far-sighted maker of experiments in 
the educational world, should lay stress 
upon his marvelous qualities as an organ- 
izer, upon his tirelessness, his unfailing 
optimism, his unquenchable belief in ideals 
and skill in putting them into realizable 
form. 

It is also natural that those who met 
him only in the classroom, or at public 
gatherings, should have carried away an 
ineffaceable impression of the seeker after 
truth, a man of scholarly enthusiasms, an 
untiring student, never fearing hard work 
for himself, and an inspiring leader, who 
exacted it from every student, possessing, 
however, an unusual ability in sharing 
with others those things on which he 
laid the highest value. Perhaps this last 
mentioned characteristic affords the key 
to Dr. Harper’s lovable personality, one 
which, under conditions promotive in the 
highest. degree of jealousies, misunder- 
standings and even bitter opposition, kept 
creating and grappling friends, who re- 
mained continuously loyal to him. 

While habitually generous and thought- 
ful for every one, Dr. Harper did not re- 
veal his innermost self to many. He had 
to fight too many battles for that. But 
he was a singularly helpful and inspiring 
friend to those who were allowed to share 
his intimacy. Such realized the finer and 
deeper sides of his nature, and that with 
uncommon quickness. 

It was my good fortune to be brought 
into close personal contact with Dr. Har- 
per at the outset of his careerat Yale. I 
well remember the lasting impression 
made upon me in our first informal inter- 
view. I had come to the university, be- 
lieving that it was my duty to pursue a 
certain course of study which was not 
exactly in accordance with my real’ de- 
sires. I had settled the question and 
made up my mind, but there was still a 
lurking desire that my ambition to earn 
a doctor’s degree might be gratified. Ata 
reception given to new students at the 
university, which I attended and at which 
he was present, I was pleased by his in- 
stant recognition of me, as one of the 
forty or fifty students whom he had seen 
only a few times, and, almost without 
knowing how it happened, found that I 
had been led by his attitude of hearty 
sympathy to pour out my soul to him. 
At once he grasped the situation, ex- 
pressed the deepest sympathy with it, 
invited me to come and talk it over with 
him the following day, and did not let the 
matter rest until arrangements had been 
made, partly because of the fuller light 
which he was able to throw upon the sit- 
uation, and partly by the use of his influ- 
ence, which were entirely satisfactory to 
me, Few men would have been as ready 
to throw themselves whole-heartedly into 
the dreams of an aspiring but undevel- 
oped youth as he was at that time. 

It was the same spirit of generous 
friendliness that led him repeatedly dur- 
ing his days as a professor and president, 


even when working under the greatest 
pressure, to receive an interrupting in- 
quirer in a way that made the latter feel 
that he was the most welcome guest 
imaginable. For years after his depart- 
ure from Yale, it was a common remark 
that no one was ever able to detect a 
trace of resentment or annoyance in Dr. 
Harper’s greeting, no matter what the 
circumstances of meeting him might be. 

Another experience of my own charac- 
teristically illustrates the wisdom with 
which he dealt with his pupils. I re- 
member being in a class of graduate stu- 
dents who were dealing with some of the 
general problems of the Old Testament. 
His object in that class was not so much 
to add to the information of the class as 
to better its methods of investigation. 
One day he assigned me as a task, to be 
reported whenever I was ready, a paper 
on the First Book of Samuel. His di- 
rections were simple and comprehensive: 
thoroughly to master the book and to 
bring before the class in due time my 
judgment of it based upon independent 
study. I received the assignment with 
some indignation, regarding it as trivial. 
As a matter of fact, I found it a task pe- 
culiarly valuable to me. So far as I am 
able distinctly to determine, my own fas- 
cinated interest in Biblical study began 
with that bit of original work. Instead 
of reporting to the class as I had planned 
to do within a week or two, I allowed 
two months to pass, each week filled with 
the hardest kind of study, before I ven- 
tured to present my results, apologizing 
at that time because my investigations 
had not really been complete. It was 
just such a bit of work as I needed at 
that particular stage in my own career as 
a student. I-have often felt grateful to 
my honored teacher for his kindly firm- 
ness in insisting on that assignment. 

Another characteristic experience will 
illustrate the generosity with which he 
dealt with those he trusted. After re- 
ceiving my graduate degree at Yale, I 
continued there as one of Dr. Harper’s 
assistants. My energies at the first were 
only in part devoted to strictly academ- 
ical work: A large proportion of time 
was given to the development of the In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature, a school for 
correspondence instruction in Hebrew 
and other Semitic languages and in the 
English Bible, which had grown out of 
the older American Institute of Hebrew. 
It was my duty, not merely to assist in 
the work of correspondence instruction, 
but to carry the principal responsibility 
of detailed management. This was an 
important responsibility for me at that 
time, and involved many perplexing prob- 
lems. It was characteristic of Dr. Har- 
per, however, to allow me to shoulder the 
responsibility and to reap whatever honor 
there might be in carrying our plans toa 
successful issue, merely contenting him- 
self with saying, ‘‘If you get into trouble, 
let me know.” It was this habit of his, 
to sketch out an enterprise but to leave 
considerable freedom in its development 
to his subordinates, that made them so 
appreciative of his friendship and so con- 
tinuously loyal to his leadership. 

So masterful a man as he, with such 
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broad vision and such unlimited capacity 
of achievement, was tempted to. use lis 
ability relentlessly, to drive straight over 
opposition. It was always true that he 
neither spared himself nor others, but 
his unselfishness was so genuine, his 
friendliness so real, his willingness to 
share with others so marked, that no one 
who worked with him ever resented being ~ 
driven; he rather felt that he was one of 
a team and that it was his privilege to do 
his utmost. 

Many tributes will be paid to Dr. 
Harper’s courage and faith, to his energy 
and zeal, to his enterprise and wisdom. 
We who have been his close companions 
rejoice to bear affectionate testimony to 
his real goodness, to his friendliness, to 
his delight at the achievement of others 
and his quick sympathy with all that was 
worth doing anywhere. To serve under 
him was an education. To know him 
well was a constant inspiration for life’s 
service. To be his familiar friend was a 
revelation of some of the elements which 
enter into the finest type of Christian 
manhood. : 


Franklin’s Posthumous Benefac- 
tions 


By the terms of a codicil to his will, Frank- 
lin left the sum of £1,000 each to the cities of 
Boston and Philadelphia, to be loaned out to 
mechanics beginning business for themselves 
and accumulated for one hundred years. The 
sum was in Boston to be under the charge of 
the selectmen, united with the oldest Epis- 
copalian, Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, The results of this benevolence 
have not been as helpful as the giver hoped, 
the great changes in business rendering the 
limit fixed by him of sixty pounds too small as 
capital for beginning a new business. Nor 
did the accumulation equal his expectation. 
Nevertheless, from the accumulations of the 
Boston fund the land was purchased for 
Franklin Park—one of the most beautiful and 
satisfactory playgrounds in America, and a 
large sum remains, the disposition of which, 
in the endowment of trade schools or other- 
wise, is now under discussion. The terms of 
the will are extremely characteristic of the far- 
sighted, benevolent and sensible giver. ‘‘If 
this plan is executed and succeeds, as pro- 
jected, for one hundred years, the sum will 
then be one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds, of which I would have the managers 
of the donation of the town of Boston then 
lay out at their discretion, one hundred thou- 
sand pounds in public works, which may*be 
judged of most general utility to the inhabit- 
ants; such as fortifications, bridges, aque- 
ducts, public buildings, baths, pavements or 
whatever else may make living in the town 
more convenient to its people, and render it 
more agreeable to strangers resortimg thither 
for health or a temporary residence.” With 
such views we are sure that Franklin, if he 
revisits in spirit the town of his birth, must 
take great satisfaction in the park which was 
purchased with his money and is called by his 
name. : 


The Home Missionary Fund _ 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


A. L. W., Whitinsville.............. 1 Ae Sera $10.00 


Theron Upson, Hartford, Ct...............-.2« 7.90 
Mrs. C. B. Smith, Hartford, Ct................ 4.00 
Miss Phoebe Reed, Plymouth, N. H.......... 3.00 
Mary T. Gridley, New Haven, Ct............. 2.00 
Deacon James Tolles, West Haven, Ct....... 2.00 
C. D. Matthews, Portsmouth, N. H........... 2.00 
Miss M. B. Sweetland, Chicopee Falls........ 2.00 

In Memoriam, Rev. Robert Crawford, D. D., 
Hadley s.0 es ceases eee Peemaincerosca: 270.) 
Miss Grace B. Allen, Chelsea -- 1.50 
1.00 


Miss Martha Hazeton, Plymouth, N. H 
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The | Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


225. Why is it that so many people who con- 
sider themselves broad-minded and conse- 
crated in their religious life, condemn ali 
thought of the Higher Criticism of the Bible?— 
A. P. L. (Massachusetts.) 


No doubt, in the first place, because they 
have no clear, precise idea of what Higher 
Criticism is; and, in the second place, because, 
in Dr. W. N. Clarke’s language, ‘‘there is a 
vast amount of honest Christian faith practi- 
cally founded on the Bible, when it ought to 
be founded directly on God... . ‘But what 
do we know of God, except through the Bible?’ 
Yes, and what do we know of the star except 
by the help of the telescope?—and yet the 
telescope is not the star, and we need not be 
told that the telescope is given us in order that 
the star may be revealed. The Bible is the 
telescope, and God is the star, the sun. The 
Bible is a means, not an end; a help to faith, 
not an object of faith. We wrong it if we 
make it the foundation of our faith: God 
must be foundation, as well as object.’’ 


226. Will you please give a Twentieth-Cen- 
tury interpretation of the angels, adding some 
practical up-to-date literature on the subject? 
—T. P. (Minnesota.) 


There is very little indeed, probably, that 
can be said with any certainty upon this sub- 
ject. We simply do not know; and we are in 
general more chary than our fathers were 
in speaking of matters that lie for the most 
part quite beyond the possibility of our defi- 
nite experience. The best single reference, 
perhaps, that can be given on the subject 
would be to Dr. A. B. Davidson’s article in 
Hastings’s Bible Dictionary. And the most 
fruitful development of the subject in one’s 
own mind would probably follow the process 
of letting one’s thought and one’s restrained 
imagination gather about the New Testament 
references on the subject, especially the very 
few in the teaching of Christ. This study 
would be naturally coupled with a careful con- 
sultation of the principal exegetes on these 
passages. The value of such a study, impos- 
sible as it is to dogmatize concerning it, is 
hinted at in a recent note in the Expository 
Times. ‘‘To lose the angels is to lose a part 
of ourselves. It is to lose the religious side of 
that faculty (imagination) by which all dis- 
covery is made; and the religious side is the 
higher and nobler side.’’ 


227. Will you kindly inform me if there is 
any doubt as to the authority of John’s Gos- 
pel, or is it only as to who is its author?— 
E. J. D. (New York.) 

Both points are called in question by many 
modern writers. As to reasonable conclusions 
upon the points raised, I think I cannot do 
‘better than to transfer the admirable and mu- 
tually supplementary answers of Principal W. 
F, Adeney of Lancashire College, England, 

and of Prof. F. C. Porter of Yale Divinity 
School, to a similar question as given in the 
Biblical World for September. Professor Ad- 
eney says: ‘I think the fourth Gospel rests 
essentially on the authority of John. If he 
did not write it with his own hand, or directly 
dictate it, I hold that there is good reason to 
believe that he supplied both its incidents and 
its teachings. I think it most valuable in 
Clement’s way of regarding it as a ‘ spiritual 
Gospel.’ In this sense it is a real and true 
gospel, 7. e., presentment of the Saviour. It 
gives us deeper insight into the spirit of Christ 
than the synoptics. It is not a photograph; 
-it is better. It is a lifelike painting by one 
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who understood the soul of his subject. The 
language of our Lord’s teaching is recast in 
the style of the evangelist. But we have here 
his most intimate thought as nowhere else in 
the world.”’ 

Professor Porter thus puts his answer: ‘‘ The 
authorship of the fourth Gospel is to me still 
an open question. My inclination, in spite of 
contrary tendencies in modern criticism, is to 
see in it the work, though in secondary rather 
than primary form, of a disciple of Jesus, 
that is, a witness of his earthly life. As a 
historical source of the life and teachings of 
Jesus it must be made subordinate to the syn- 
optic Gospels, and judged largely by them; 
yet at several points its testimony must be 
reckoned with. I am inclined to put more 
stress on the personal than on the Hellenis- 
tic element as accounting for the peculiarities 
of this gospel; and I think that criticism has 
too often spent itself in making allowances for 
this personality as a disturbing element in 
the tradition of the life of Christ, and so 
failed to realize his greatness as an interpreter 
of the spirit of Christ.’ 


228. How is the scientific conception of the 
development of the world and of man to be 
reconciled with the Genesis account?—c. J. 
(Massachusetts.) 


I suppose that so far as we are dealing with 
strictly scientific conceptions there is no need 
of seeking reconciliation. The Bible is not 
primarily science, but aims to present in pro- 
gressive stages the religious conception of God 
and man and of the relation between them. I 
have dealt with this question quite fully in the 
answer to Question No. 61. 


229. L. D. P. [Massachusetts] in comment 
upon my answer to Question No. 83, in which 
I speak of the impossibility of strictly demon- 
strable proofs for the existence of God, calls 
attention to a recently published asserted 
“mathematical demonstration of God’s exist- 
ence.” 


That ‘‘demonstration’’ I cannot here re- 
produce. But the proposed argument, it is 
to be noted, as its own language implies, 
brings us only “‘to a power which, without 
residing in matter, is constantly acting upon 
it, overcoming its inertia and compelling it 
into motion.” Thatis very, very far short of 
what we mean by God in the Christian con- 
ception. And a demonstration of such a God, 
who is a real God, the argument is very far 
from giving, and for the reasons I indicated, 
such a demonstration cannot be given. It was 
that point that I wished to bring out most 
clearly in my previous answer. 


230. Ina Sunday school Bible class recently, 
it was contended that the meaning of Christ’s 
dying for the sin of the world was that he 
atoned for our ‘‘original sin,’’ but that we 
must ask forgiveness for our actual trans- 
gressions. Can you give your thought on the 
subject?—w. T. (California.) : 


I do not know anything in either reason or 
Seripture that would justify such a concep- 
tion, though something like it undoubtedly 
has’ been held in earlier times. It is practi- 
cally impossible to bring the thought of ‘‘ origi- 
nal sin’’ home to the conscience of any modern 
man. The whole idea, in its original meaning, 
ought honestly to be regarded as a theological 
fiction. Christ, it should be noticed, makes 
absolutely no use of this conception. He evi- 
dently feels able to deal with complete ade- 
-quacy with the subject of sin without bringing 
in any thought of ‘‘original sin,’”’ or of our 
relation to Adam. He addresses himself di- 
rectly to the individual consciences of men, 
as to their own sins, and has come to save 
them not from the fancied result of something 
for which they are not at all responsible, but 
from their own actual sins. 


“acter. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 21, Sunday. UChrist’s Work Begun.— 

Matt. 3: 13-17; 4: 1-25, 

Christ had been tempted often, but never 
before in the full self-consciousness of his 
Messiahship and the power it carried. We 
must bear this in mind as we study the story 
of suggestion and reply in the temptation. 
He was driven of the Spirit—how does this 
comport with the prayer he taught his dis- 
ciples—‘‘ Lead us not into temptation’’? Sim-. 
ply in this—that every new uplift of conscious 
life brings with it a new set of decisions and 
trials. In his new endowment Christ was 
as safe with the tempter in the wilderness as he 
had before been in his home. Give the vessel 
power enough and it will laugh at the storm. 
Note how ready Jesus was for the call which 
came to him from the work and words of 
John. 

Accept and direct all the beginnings which 
I shall make this day, my God, and suffer me 
not to enter upon evil or to failingood. And 
where Thy Spirit leads me let me go with 
quiet faith and unfailing love. 


Jan. 22. God’s Covenant with Noah.—Gen. 

8: 1-22. 

How absolute, in this story, is the depend- 
ence of the little group in the ark upon the 
care of God. Is it any less so because there 
are more of us and our ship of the world is 
large? The lesson is that we are in God’s 
hands and that his will concerning us is the 
will of love. Note that the covenant in this 
form of the story is a covenant of regularity— 
light and dark, cold and heat, sowing and har- 
vest. These recurring gifts are often quite 
unnoted and unacknowledged. 


Jan. 23. The Bow in the Cloud.—Gen. 9: 1-17. 

The blood is the life—therefore its use in 
sacrifice and its prohibition in diet. The 
idea was that he who ate blood became par- 
taker of the life of the animal of which he ate. 
The sign of the rainbow for God’s remem- 
brance as well as man’s, is characteristic of 
the all-religious Hebrew life. So we ought to 
think of God as present everywhere. 


Jan. 24. Abraham.—Gen. 15: 1-19. 

Abraham is included in the list of prophets 
as God’s friend and withess. His walk with 
God is marked by frequent intercourse and 
many promises. How much it means for the 
character of a man who had and enjoyed so 
much that his real treasure was God’s prom- 
ise of something which his own eyes should 
never see on earth. 


Jan. 25. Jacob.—Gen. 48: 1-7. 

That vision on the stony hill was the begin- 
ning of Jacob’s nobler life. It came slowly to 
fruition, it brought him at last the prophet’s 
vision about the children of his best loved son. 
He was dying in a strange land like Abraham, 
but he had the enjoyment of the birthright 
with its hold upon the future. 


Jan. 26. Joseph’s Sons.—Gen. 48: 8-22. 

This is the most lifelike of pictures—Jacob, 
Joseph and the two sons are all seen in char- 
We can easily imagine Ephraim’s 
masterful look and Manasseh’s more stolid 
strength. Note, as in Jacob’s own ease, the 
value put upon the father’s blessing. Jacob 
speaks as the father of the birthright people, 
the priest of the tribe. 


Jan. 27. Judahand Joseph.—Gen. 49: 1, 8-12, 

22-28. 

To Joseph prosperity and struggle—to Judah 
power and authority. Verse 10 has always 
seemed to the Church a foretelling of David 
and Christ, but the words are not easily inter- 
preted. The whole chapter is Hebrew poetry 
of the finest sort. We shall gain most from it 
in reading it as verse in thought of the scene 
in which it was spoken—the. dying patriot 
blessing his stalwart sons. 
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Edward Everett Hale, Jr., 
Becomes a Presbyterian 


Through the influence of Dr. Dawson’s ser- 
mons in Schenectady, a few weeks ago, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., professor of Eng- 
lish in Union College in that city, has been led 
to ally himself publicly with evangelical Chris- 
tians. The train of circumstances leading up 
to this result was set forth by him at the re- 
cent watch-night meetings in the Methodist 
church in Schenectady. We quote from Zion’s 
Herald the substance of his remarks. It 
makes an exceedingly interesting ‘‘ human 
document.’ On our editorial page we com- 
ment on the matter: 


All denominations lay more or less stress on 
one phase or another of religious experience, 
some lay more stress on faith, some on creed, 
some on good works, while others, I believe, 
like this church, lay more stress on definite reli- 
gious experience, because experience is a work 
on which faith is founded. 

The call of Christ I conceive to be that time 
in a man’s life when an impulse comes to sur- 
render everything for Christ. We all come to 
a place in our lives, when we feel that there 
is something lacking in our life, and Christ 
speaks to us in that still small voice andif we 
accept him, he brings us into the new life. 
That is what is meant by hearing the call and 
giving ourselves to Christ. 

Personally I had no expectation that the call 
of Christ would come to me. I think most of 
you here who know me personally will agree 
with me that I was not the man you would 
have expected to confess Christ here in this 
meeting house. If you will pardon these per- 
sonal references, I will give a few reasons 
why. Iam of New England birth, and a New 
Englander is not apt to be carried away by 
anything emotional. Iam aman of books, of 
an intellectual life, associated constantly with 
students, and such men do not take such steps 
under enthusiasm. Most of you are aware of 
the fact that I was a Unitarian, and that they 
are known as a sact which lay more stress on 
reason and intellect than on the heart. Who 
would have thought that I would have been 
led to accept Christ in a revival meeting in 
a Methodist church? No disrespect to this 
church. 4 

By my personal experience I can say that 
the way to the cross is through prayer. The 
first sermon preached here by Dr. Dawson was 
one on prayer, and it was almost by accident 
that I happened togo. I only thought of hear- 
ing an excellent preacher. I did not find much 
I had not thought of before; but I said, what 
he says is sensible, and I will try it; and as I 
walked down from church that day I prayed 
that God would give me the best he had for 
me. Monday came, and I gave myself to the 
ordinary duties of the week. I did not goto 
hear Dr. Dawson at once again. It was not 
until Thursday night that I came to this meet- 
ing house; but during that time I continued 
this express prayer, and I must admit witha 
little more interest than usual. I went to hear 
Dr. Dawson again on Friday, Sunday and Mon- 
day, and during this time I became conscious 
of a curious change which was going on in 
myself, which I did not, and cannot now, ex- 
plain. Many things which had been much to 
me—indeed, all—had ceased to interest me. 
Interest in life began to have a curious dull- 
ness in regard to some things. I do not mean 
in the carrying on of my regular college duties, 
put in art, literature, nature, etc. I began to 
have a greater love for others, for humanity, 
for people in general. 

On Thursday night he preached on The 
Delusions of this Life; on Friday night he 
preached on the Visit of Nicodemus to Jesus 
by night; on Sunday night he preached on 
the text of the burning bush and how it was 
not consumed by the fire; on Monday night he 
preached on the Greeks who came saying, ‘‘ We 
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would see Jesus,” and he said that they found 
not a poet, not a philosopher, not a leader of 
the people, but one whose life had been a con- 
stant sacrifice for the salvation of the world. 
Then it was on invitation of. my friend, Dr. 
Adams—whom I shall never forget in that re- 
spect—I made the decision to follow Christ. 
I said: “‘lamasinner. I am resolved to sur- 
render and take up the spiritual ministry of 
Christ.’’ The call of the cross is not merely 
a call to forgiveness, but a call to love and 
work for Christ. He has said: ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
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ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 

I think there is still something for those 
who come at the eleventh hour. If we have 
the spirit and love of Christ, we will serve 
him in every word and act of our lives. Up 
to the very last of his ministry Christ labored 
with his disciples. At the Last Supper he 
asked Peter three times in succession, “‘ Simon 
Peter, lovest thou me more than all these?” 
and Christ’s answer each time was simply: 
‘* Feed My sheep.” 


Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

The Religion of Jesus Christ 

Congregationalism has been well repre- 
sented at Dr. Fairbairn’s lectures by the pas- 
tors of New York, New Jersey and vicinity. 
Such leaders as Drs. Bradford, Stimson, Jef- 
ferson and others have been present at nearly 
all the eight. The titles of the lectures have 
been: The Experience of the Theologian and 
the Interpretation of Theology; The Docu- 
ments of the New Testament—Their Literary 
and Historical Relations; The Language of 
the New Testament and Its Significance for 
Criticism; St. Paul and the Gospel of Luke; 
John and the Johannine Writings; Jesus 
Christ and the Institution of the Religion; 
Paul the Apostle and the Interpretation of 
the Religion; The Religion and Its Formative 
Ideas. 

The first lecture gave the atmosphere for 
the course. The second interpreted the liter- 
ary setting forth of Christianity by Paul on 
the basis of historical narratives furnished 
him by gospel writers. The method of text- 
ual criticism was indicated in the third lec- 
ture and in the fourth the great argument of 
the course was advanced, the harmony of the 
Gospels with the Epistles, showing Paul’s in- 
debtedness to Luke rather than any antago- 
nism, as indicated by recent extreme critics. 
No listener could ever forget Principal Fair- 
bairn’s paraphrasing of the six parables se- 
lected from Luke, the first three indicating 
the nature of religion and the last three the 
nature of God. The first trio, the Pharisee 
and the Publican, The Good Samaritan, and 
Dives and Lazarus, were all treated, and of 
the second trio, the Lost Coin, Lost Sheep 
and Lost Sons, lack of time allowed only the 
paraphrasing of the last, the description of 
the elder son being very rich. 

The remaining lectures were just as inspir- 
ing and fresh. The eagerness and interest of 
the lecturer were characteristically shown, the 
manuscript being abandoned for extempora- 
neous speaking, and in one lecture, the gown 
being thrown off with apparent unconscious- 
ness when the lecture was a third through. 
The printed volume will be awaited eagerly. 


Development at Immanuel Church 


Dr. J. Alexander Jenkins is now in the 
fourth year of his pastorate at this Brooklyn 
church which, though near Bethesda under 
Dr. Herald, has, with the latter, constant 
growth. Both churches co-operate success- 
fully for the common good, though along dif- 
ferent lines. Occasional exchange of pulpits 
adds to the influence. In spite of the removal 
and death of several important workers, Im- 
manuel has had its best year, gaining forty 
adult members. Ata delightful annual meet- 
ing, $200 were added to the pastor’s salary, 
and both he and Mrs. Jenkins were presented 
with handsome gold watches, as an assurance 
that their work had been always ‘on time.”’ 
The officers of the church include six dea- 
conesses. The weekly calendar announces 
that the church stands for inspiration and 
education, and that its doors are open to all 
seekers after truth. A vigorous Men’s Broth- 


erhood enjoys Bible study under the pastor’s 
leadership. 


Dr. Kent’s Evenings with Paul 


The pastor of Lewis Avenue Church, Brook- 
lyn, is leading his evening congregations dur- 
ing the winter through a study of the Pauline 
writings entitled, Gems from the Great Apos- 
tle’s Letters. An attractively printed synop- 
sis of the topics has been widely distributed. 
The discussion is informal and so conducted 
as not to embarrass the most retiring inquirer. 
At the same time the atmosphere of a church 
service along family lines is maintained. The 
Bible school has just adopted the envelope 
system and on the first Sunday the offerings 
were doubled. On New Year’s Eve a double 
prayer meeting of great power was held, and 
on the following Sunday eighteen members 
were received. EKighteen years of heroic work 
have resulted in the establishment of a strong, 
influential church of our order. Its history 
is also one of prayerful spiritual activity, 
hence the motto for 1906, ‘‘ Pray without 
ceasing.” ; 


A New Way of Giving to Missions 


The Willoughby Avenue Chapel, Brooklyn, 
under the careful guidance of Rey. S. W. 
King, has again assumed increasing responsi- 
bilities leading to self-support. Naturally, 
conditions during its period of development 
have been such as to prevent frequent or 
large benevolent contributions. Mr. King 
seems now to have found a way in which his 
people may become more largely represented 
in the missionary work of our denomination 
by the following plan. At each communion 
service, every person whose anniversary of 
uniting with the church occurs, is given an 
opportunity to celebrate the event by making 
a missionary offering in proportion to the 
years of membership. During the previous 
week they receive a card of simple explana- 
tion, and an envelope which reads, Member- 
ship Anniversary Missionary Thank Offering. 
The plan has almost doubled the missionary. 
gifts. 

For some years Mr. King has found it bene- 
ficial to invite occasionally other ministers to 
preach the preparatory lecture for commun- 
ion, thus giving his people a conception of the 
Lord’s Supper from many points of view. 
The success at Willoughby Avenue is largely 
due to the evangelistic nature of most of the 
services held, a quiet and steady work of 
teaching being pursued. Those who unite 
with the church receive a durable card, bear- 
ing an attractive picture of the church, and 
beneath a sensibly short and clear statement 
of the covenant assumed, with three compre- 
hensive quotations from the Bible. 

SYDNEY. 


Recognition of expert knowledge is exempli- 
fied in the invitation to Mr. Charles Mulford 
Robinson of Rochester, N. Y., who goes out 
to Hawaii, at the invitation of far-sighted men 
in Honolulu, to advise with men of wealth and 
civie pride as to how that city may be made 
more beautiful, how its municipal park system 
should be developed, and what it may do to 
raise higher its civic health and beauty. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Death of President Harper 


Just now Chicago can think of nothing else 
than the loss which has come to her, and 
to the interests of education throughout 
the country, in the death of William Rainey 
Harper, president of the University of Chicago. 
He was simple in his habits of living, was an 
agreeable man to meet, was beloved by his as- 
sociates in the university, by its board of 
trustees, in fact, by all who knew him at all. 
His home was a happy one and in his wife 
and children he always had great delight. He 
leaves three sons and a married daughter. A 
brother is professor in the university and 
another brother registrar of Rush College, 
which is connected with the university as its 
medical school. 

Dr. Harper was a reverent “‘ higher critic ’’ 
but his faith in the gospel never wavered. 
During the last two years his confidence in 
God has been firm and unyielding. When he 
knew that he could not live more than eight 
months he set himself to work deliberately 
with that thought in mind, and sought to ac- 
complish certain definite objects. In this he 
has sueceeded. Since September he has suf- 
fered severely, but has borne up heroically 
and till within two or three weeks has kept 
at his work though confined to his bed. When 
it-was known that the end was approaching he 
bade farewell to the professors as they came 
to him, one by one, and then surrounded by 
his family and a few of his choicest friends, 
quietly fell asleep. His last words were ex- 
pressive of his trust in God and his perfect 
submission to his will. So he has left us, 
having accomplished in his life of less than 
fifty years the work of three men at least, 
left as did Moses viewing from afar the prom- 
ised land which he was not permitted to enter. 
For the university, great as it is, is only in 
the beginning of the career which its presi- 
dent had planned forit. But he has laid foun- 
dations which will not be shaken and on which 
others will finish the structure he saw so 
clearly coming into life in a not distant future. 
It is too soon to estimate President Harper at 
anything like his true worth, but one thing 
may be said, those who were nearest him 
mourn him most and thousands of others feel 
as if they had lost a dear and honored friend. 
Faneral services of a private character were 
held by Dr. Gunsaulus and Dr. Jackson, Pres- 
ident Harper’s minister, at his home Thurs- 
day. The body then lay in state in Haskell 
Museum till Sunday afternoon, when public 
exercises were held. 


Dr. Brodie Leaves Chicago 

Congregational interests in Illinois will suf- 
fer a real loss in the withdrawal from the de- 
nomination of Dr. Andrew M. Brodie, super- 
intendent of the State Home Missionary So- 
ciety, to accept the call of the Presbyterian 
ehurech, Watertown, N. Y. Dr. Brodie has 
found a good deal of the work of a superin- 
tendent distasteful, and has felt for sometime 
that he would prefer to work in a parish. 
His work in the state has been successful 
and his decision to lay it’ down is a cause of 
great regret. As a pastor, in Michigan and 
at Hinsdale in Illinois, he was popular, and 
as a preacher developed much originality. 
His addresses throughout the state have been 
unusually helpful and appropriate. It is a 
pity that after having studied the needs of 
the state so carefully, and gotten the work so 
well in hand he should now leave it. He car- 
ties with him into his new field the affection 
and respect of his brethren in Illinois, 


Deepening Interest 


At the Ministers’ Meeting Jan. 8, which was 
devoted to prayer and conference, Rev. Edward 
Drew of the Porter Memorial Church gave an 
account of the work which has been done in 
that parish the past year. It has been evan- 
gelistic from the beginning of Mr. Drew’s 
ministry. The church was organized as a 


branch of Union Park Church but was turned 
over to the City Missionary Society some years 
ago. For some reason its efforts have not 
been as encouraging as was anticipated by 
the mother church. About a year ago Second 
Church, Oak Park, and Leavitt Street Church 
interested a few of their people in this field, 
sent Sunday school teachers into it, learned 
what was needed in the way of oversight and 
money, stimulated the new pastor with their 
presence and sympathy, so that now the 
church is approaching self-support. Yet noth- 
ing has been done here which may not be 
done in scores of other places if the pastor 
is wise and devoted and if he is furnished with 
personal help and the money actually needed. 
The result in this field proves that while more 
money is needed at first than is ordinarily 
given, the call for it ceases sooner than if 
furnished in small sums. In other words, a 
vigorous life is secured far sooner if gen- 
erous treatment is given at the outset. It is 
the struggling, half-supported churches which 
often die. 

That it may have the means to sustain vig- 
orously the work already begun is the reason 
why the City Missionary Society is seeking to 
obtain from the churches and individuals at 
least $20,000, apart from the income from its 
endowment, the coming year. Last year it 
secured nearly this amount. In several of the 
missions conversions have taken place, and 
people hitherto indifferent are beginning to 
give attention to religious things. 


Dr. Gunsaulus’s Noon Lectures 


Not content with the work involved in the 
presidency of the Armour Institute and in 
teaching the students of the theological semi- 
nary how to preach and with the care of 
Central Church, Dr. Gunsaulus has now be- 
gun a course of Thursday noon lectures, pre- 
senting to men chiefly the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. His theme for 
Jan. 11 was Jesus Christ in the Twentieth 
Century. He is assisted in his work by the 
choir of the Central Church, whose singing is of 
the highest order. Not less than two hundred 
and fifty men were present at the first lecture. 
The meetings are held in a centrally located 
theater and are easy of access. 


Week of Prayer : 


In a majority of the churches the week has 
been observed apparently with a growing in- 
terest in spiritual things on the part of the 
church members. A few pastors pay no at- 
tention to it but give all their thought, and as 
they believe with better results, to Easter 
week and the weeks preceeding it. A few 
churches are so situated that its observance 
is difficult. But in such cases especial efforts 
are put forth to secure its observance at home 
and by additional prominence given to the 
Wednesday evening meeting. But wherever 
the week is observed with anything of the 
spirit of former days results in conversions 
and spiritual quickening are nearly always 
encouraging. 


Chicago, Jan. 13. FRANKLIN. 
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Draxie’s—“ by Love” 
BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


The first call that Draxie made on the 
day she borrowed the baby—her baby— 
was on Mr. Wilmot Cummings. Mr. 
Cummings had come into D— Street to 
do settlement work, but Draxie didn’t 
know this. All she knew was. that he 
could answer almost any question that 
she could ask and was just as much inter- 
ested in things as she was herself. This 
was an unheard-of trait in a grown per- 
son and Draxie considered it well worth 
her while to cultivate Mr. Cummings’s ac- 
quaintance. It was after she had made 
her regular morning call upon this young 
man that she overtook Jacob on his way 
to the grocer’s and so heard about the 
babies. 

‘““What you going to buy at Jimsie’s? ”’ 
asked Draxie, announcing her presence 
with a bound that nearly took Jacob’s 
breath away. 

‘* Milk for the babies,’”’ replied Jacob. 

‘Babies! what babies? ’’ 

‘Babies to our house.’”’ Jacob spoke 
as if he thought Draxie knew all about 
them. 

“How many?’’ asked Draxie, stopping 
short. 

“Two. 

“‘Twin babies? ”’ 

Jacob shook his head. 
he said. 

Draxie turned short round. ‘I’m go- 
ing to see ’em,’’ she announced. ‘‘ Have 
they got any hair? How long have you 
had ’em?” 

“Weeks,” said Jacob, attempting only 
the last question. 

‘““Weeks?’’ echoed Draxie, ‘‘and you 
never told me?”’ 

‘‘Didn’t think ’bout it, didn’t know you 
cared.’’ 

“Jacob Littleman! and I’ve wanted a 
live one ever since—forever, and you’ve 
got two and never told me! I’m going 
right back.’’ 

Before Jacob had time to make explana- 
tions Draxie was out of hearing, and by 
the time he was well on his way again 
she was inside of Jacob’s house. 

O, such wonders as those babies were! 
such little snuggling things, so pink and 
soft—and alive! After gazing upon them 
a whole minute, Draxie lifted adoring 
eyes to Mrs. Littleman. ‘‘Did you ever 
think you’d have two?’’ she asked, her 
voice expressing joyful congratulation. 

Mrs. Littleman shrugged her shoulders. 

The expression of Draxie’s face changed, 
joy gave place to amazement. ‘‘ Aren’t 
you—aren’t you glad?” she cried. 

Mrs. Littleman made a despairing ges- 
ture. “‘I iss not ’ave much money— 
wan, two, tree babies, and ’e not work 
all days.”’ 

A movement from the bed drew Draxie’s 
attention. ‘‘O, can’t I please take one 
of them up? ’’ she pleaded; ‘‘justa weenty 
minute? ”’ 

“Wait you—wan minute.”’ Here Mrs. 
Littleman hurried from the room, reap- 
pearing with a bottle of milk. ‘‘You 
mine ’im,’”’ she said, motioning towards 
one of the babies, at the same time tak- 
ing up the other. ‘I tak’ dis to Mees 


“Don’t know,”’ 
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Smitt; she mine ’im for me. I go—by’m 
by come back; ’e cry—you give ’m meelk. 
W’at you tink—eh?”’ 

“‘O, Mrs. Littleman! O!”? It was all 
Draxie could say, for her heart was in 
her mouth. Was it possible that she was 
to have one of those mites of things, 
all for her very own for a whole hour— 
maybe two? 

“You let ’im sleep, an’ w’en ’e cry, 
you feed ’im—see? ”’ 

But Draxie could not any more keep 
her hands off that baby than her eyes. 
Once in her arms, with the feel of his 
little soft face in her neck, and Draxie’s 
heart was gone from her. If only she 
could have him! If she could but take 
him home and wash him and dress him 
all herself! Aunt Daraxia could show 
her how to make his clothes, and she 
could give him milk from the bottle. 
These thoughts came to Draxie like an 
inspiration. Why shouldn’t she have 
him? she asked herself; his mother didn’t 
want him, and she had wanted a live 
baby ever since she could remember. 

Draxie, always swift to act, was out of 
the house, baby, bottle of milk and all, 
bounding across the street. 

“Aunt Draxie, look, it’s mine. Mrs. 
Littleman don’t want it, she’s got an- 
other. O Aunt Draxie, I’ve wanted one 
ever since I can remember.”’ : 

‘“‘Daraxia Dexter!’? Aunt Daraxia 
sank into a chair, ‘‘ Will you please tell 
me what you'll be up to next?”’ 

“Nothing, Aunt Draxie; truly—if you’ll 
let me keep him I—I’ll be grown up, I 
won’t do another thing s’long ’s I live. 
He can sleep with me, and if you’ll give 
me some milk and jus’ show me\how to 
make his clothes, I’ll be a lady, Aunt 
Draxie, I will, every minute of my whole 
life.’’ 

“‘Daraxia Dexter, you take that baby 
back to its mother this instant. Why 
don’t you ask for the moon? If you 
don’t beat my time!”’ 

There wasn’t a shadow of turning in 
Aunt Daraxia’s voice, and there was 
nothing for it but to descend the stairs 
and—but Draxie’s feet wouldn’t take her 
back to Mrs. Littleman’s house—they 
just wouldn’t. Down one street and 
then another, and then into the park 
went Draxie and for one blissful half 
hour all troubles were forgotten in the 
pleasure of feeding the baby. 

Draxie took a long breath when he was 
fast asleep. Her success made it seem 
harder than ever to give him up. ‘If 
only I could think of some place to keep 
him,”’ she said to herself. ‘‘If there was 
only a night nursery same as a day nurs- 
ery, or a Home, or some kind of a place 
where he could stay nights and rainy 
days.”’ Just here Draxie had an inspi- 
ration and she started up so suddenly she 
woke up the baby. 

“‘There, there,’’ cried Draxie, when he 
began to cry, ‘‘we’re going to see Mr. 
Cummings, he’ll tell us z’ac’ly what to 
do. There, there!’’ Draxie quickened 
her pace, but all the encouraging things 
Draxie could think of didn’t pacify the 
baby for the loss of his nap. Cry 
he would, and by the time they had 
reached Mr. Cummings’s- door he was 
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screaming at the top of hislungs. Draxie 
didn’t so much as lift her eyes from his. 
face when the door was opened. 

“YT think he’s hungry,” was her pre- 
cipitous salutation. ‘‘Do you think you 
could get me some milk? 

Mr. Cummings was the nicest sort of a. 
man to have around when any one was in 
trouble. Not a question did he ask, but. 
just said: ‘“‘Sure! Just walk right in, 
Miss Draxie,’”’ then he was off. Itseemed 
quite a while to Draxie before he came 
back bringing the milk, but then in a 
few minutes the baby was sound asleep. 

“‘Tsn’t he darling,’’ said Draxie, lay- 
ing her cheek lovingly against the little 
flushed face. 

‘“‘T should say so,”’ responded Mr. Cum- 
mings heartily, staring straight at Draxie 
and never so much as glancing af the 
baby. 

“Mr. Cummings,’’ Draxie looked ear- 
nestly at her host, “‘would you like to 


“keep him nights for me, and rainy days 


for—for a while? ”’ 

Fora moment Draxie thought Mr. Cum- 
mings was going to laugh, but he only 
smiled sympathetically. 

‘He won’t cry ’cept when he’s hungry, 
and I’d fee] safe with him here.” Mr. 
Cummings looked impressed. ‘‘Thank 
you, Miss Draxie,’’ he said, then he 


‘plunged his hands into his pockets. 


“Don’t you think though that it would 
be rather hard on—er—the baby? I’m 
not exactly up on babies, you know.”’ 

“You don’t have to be,’ declared 
Draxie. ‘‘I never had one before in my 
life.’’ 

Mr. Cummings now took his hands out 
of his pockets and satupstraight. ‘‘ Miss 
Draxie,”’ he said, ‘“‘if I can be of any 
service to you I shall be delighted. May 
I ask where—er—whose baby it is? ”’ 

It was Draxie’s turn to feel a little un- 
certain; she looked first at the baby, then 
at Mr. Cummings. What if he were to 
tell her to take the baby back to his 
mother! The baby, as if conscious of 
her plight, cuddled into her neck reas- 
suringly. At this Draxie’s heart went 
straight out of her and she gathered the 
baby to her bosom. ‘‘He’s mine, Mr. 
Cummings,”’ she said, with a little thrill 
in her voice, ‘‘he’s mine—by love.” 

If Mr, Cummings had been wearing a 
hat he would have removed it then and 
there. As it was he addressed Draxie 
standing. ‘‘Please accept my congratu- 
lations, Miss Draxie,”’ he said, speaking 
as if she were a grown-up lady and a beau- 


tiful one at that. ‘If you’ve that sort ofa 
claim you’re all right, it can’t be disputed, 
you know.” 
Draxie stared, ‘‘Can’t it?” she asked 
eagerly. 4 
“No.” 


“‘Can’t any one take him away? Can’t 
Aunt Draxie make me take him back to 
his mother? ”’ 

Mr. Cummings sat down in his chair 
and leaned back smiling. “Well,” he 
said cheerfully, “‘why not take him back 
yourself? ”’ : ‘ 

“Why not take him back!” Draxie 
stared at Mr. Cummings in astonishment, 
“You said he was mine—and, besides, his 
mother don’t want him.” Mr. Cummings 
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crossed one leg over the other. ‘‘I don’t 
see but the game is yours, Miss Draxie, 
at the start,’ he said. ‘‘The baby is 
yours by love—his mother’s by law—love 
is greater than law, therefore—you can 
draw your own conclusions,”’ 

It wasn’t what Mr. Cummings said, for 
Draxie hardly understood a word, but it 
was his way of saying things that carried 
conviction, If any one had told Draxie 
that in a half hour after entering Mr. 
Cummings’s house she would be willing 
to take her baby back to his mother, she 
would have scorned the idea, but it was 
true all the same. 

“You see,” continued Mr. Cummings, 
**a mother is bound to look after her off- 
spring. She’ll take him nights, rainy 
days and during meal hours. The rest 
of the time he’s yours. Of course, he’s 
yours by love (I should say all babies 
were) but when it isn’t convenient to 
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have him with you, why—you shift him 
off on his mother. You’re pretty well 
fixed, don’t you think?”’ 

When she finally took the baby. home 
she did it with a light heart. Mrs. Little- 
man was just coming from Aunt Daraxia’s 
where she had been to look for Draxie. 
She was much excited and, to Draxie’s 
surprise, she snatched the baby and 
hugged him, talking very fast all the 
while. 

Draxie waited until she could make 
herself heard then she informed Mrs. 
Littleman that the baby was hers—‘‘by 
love.”’ 

Mrs. Littleman stared, not compre- 
hending. 

‘*He’s yours by law,”’ explained Draxie, 
“but mine by love, Mr. Cummings said 
so. You can have him nights and when 
it rains, but I shall have him the rest of 
the time, see? ”’ 
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Mrs. Littleman’s eyes gleamed angrily : 
“You have my baby?—you?”’ 

‘‘He’s mine.’”? Draxie spoke emphati- 
cally. ‘‘I’m going to make his clothes, 
and buy him a go-cart and’’— i 

“You buy ’im cart?’’ Mrs, Littleman’s 
voice softened. 

Draxie nodded, ‘‘If you’ll show me 
how to give him his bath. He’s got to 
have a bath every morning.”’ 


Mrs. Littleman smiled, ‘‘You nice. 
You bring ’im dress? ’’ 
Draxie ignored the flattery. ‘I’m go- 


ing to see Aunt Draxie ’bout his clothes 
now,”’ she declared, starting to cross the 
street, then she turned back. ‘‘1’m going 
to name him Wilmot Dexter, Wilmot for 
Mr. Cummings, and Dexter for me, see? ”’ 

Mrs. Littleman nodded, smiling. The 
next minute Draxie was dancing across 
the street to tell the good news to Aunt 
Draxie. 


The Home and Its Outlook 


Knowledge 


Once I thought that healing came 
From the angels’ wings. 

Now the bruiséd hands of men 
Seem the kindest things. 


Once I thought to pluck and eat 
The fruit of Paradise. ; 
Now I break with these their bread 
With unsaddened eyes. 


Once I thought to find on earth 
Love, perfect and complete. 
Now | know it carries wounds 
In its hands and feet. 
—Anna Hempstead Branch. 
N READING biographies of the men 
and women who were children for the 
most part in the country half a century 
ago and comparing 
their experience with 
that of the town children of today, one is 
struck by the difference of occupations. 
What is there for a child to do of real 
help to the home in a modern city flat? 
And with the occupation has gone an 
education which we feel in reading these 
biographies was of the greatest service 
in character-building. The care of the 
yard and garden, the bringing in of fuel 
for the fires, the tasks for the comfort of 
horse, cow, pigs and hens—all these had 
their effect in forming habits of regular- 
ity and industry—and not one of these 
remains to the children of the larger 
towns. The substitute is school, but it 
is an unsatisfactory substitute, if only 
because its occupations go on under 
shelter and in the discipline of company. 
There is room and a crying need for home 
tasks and responsibilities, for occupations 
“which will develop the child on the old 
lines of country living. Can any of our 
town dwelling parents tell us how they 
- plan for their children substitutes for the 
activities which did so much, perhaps, to 
cultivate their own powers in childhood? 


The City Child’s Loss 


N EXPERIENCE in this line which 

is provocative of thought is that of 
a teacher from one of the large cities 
who retired on account of 
health to the country, 
only to yield after a time 
to the request that she assume charge of 


The Discipline of 
Home Chores 


the district school. A friend condoled 
with her on the presumed difficulty of 
accomplishing as much with her pupils 
in the short terms of the country, broken 
by a long winter vacation, as in the un- 
broken school year of the city. ‘‘I sup- 
pose your pupils are relatively much be- 
hind,”’ she said. ‘‘On the contrary,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘they get on as fast or faster 
than my city children used to do.” ‘*That 
seems strange, under the circumstances ; 
how do you account for it?’’ the friend 
asked. Her answer was that the manual 
work and responsibility of the home in- 
dustries seemed to train the brains of the 
children as well as their muscles, so that 
they studied with more concentration in 
the time given. to their school work. 
When one comes to think of it, it is 
plain that it must beso. The discipline 
of books is an imperfect discipline at 
best, and needs to be supplemented by 
the discipline of work. 


After a First Great Sorrow 
BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


A young girl with the startled face of 
the newly-motherless dropped down on 
the seat beside me. ‘‘They tell me that 
after a while I shall outlive my sorrow; 
that it will all slip off and leave me the 
same girl again.” 

“God forbid!’’ I exclaimed. 

She caught the ball lightly. That was 
one of her fine traits—to come out of her- 
self at another’s touch and help along 
with what one wanted to say. 

“You would rather not have me the 
same girl again?’’ and her smile looked 
all the brighter for the sadness that 
went before. 

“Not quite the same. You could not 
be. Nobody can. It would be a poor 
result of all our grief and wrestling if at 
the end of it we were nothing but our 
former selves. ‘Let us rather be thank- 
ful,’ as George Eliot reminds us, ‘that 
our sorrow lives in us as an indestruct- 
able force, only changing from pain. to 
sympathy.’”’ 

. “Does the pain ever pass?” Alice 
cried, pressing her hands upon her heart. 


Out of the depth of her first great sorrow 
she asked it. Later, we know what it is 
to have despaired and to have recovered 
hope. 

“‘T have been thinking,’ I went on, 
“how ready your mother always was to 
let you go upon your frequent travels, for 
happiness to be gathered into your heart; 
and that now, when your turn has come 
for staying behind and letting her go to 
the sure finding of her heart’s desire you 
will not fail in courage and cheer for 
her departure. You will rather be ab- 
sorbed in the gladness before her and go 
forth with her. in accompanying sym- 
pathy, still bearing her invisible good 
comradeship.”’ 

The girl’s sob was gulped down. ‘‘ That 
way of putting it helps,’’ she said bravely ; 
“but Iam too poorin spirit to walk far 
into the infinite. -Aren’t there any hu- 
man, low-down hand rails? ”’ 

‘Indeed, yes; and they go by the 
homely names of work and full occupa- 
tion. I taught myself to drive nails 
straight in to the head during one stress 
of emotion. Another time I took to the 
plane and did not let it go until I could 
make an even shaving two yards long. 
More than. once pulling weeds in my 
garden has been a life-preserver. When 
waves of trouble roll the hymn neglects 
to recommend polishing silver or washing 
windows; but they are potent opiates.”’ 

Alice laughed. ‘‘There are many hours 
in the day, however, and one’s little bones 
and muscles get weary.”’ 

‘Exactly; and then you sleep. Day- 
times, too, whenever you can. Some wise 
person said that the need of a nap is 
often mistaken for the longing to die. 
Mercifully, in the times of our deepest 
sorrow, the sleep of even a light sleeper 
is usually heavy. If inclined to be wake- 
ful at night, do not try to think down 
your melancholy thoughts. Have a lamp 
and get up and read, or memorize poetry. 
Try the great comforting psalms, Shake- 
speare’s sonnets or Browning’s Paracel- 
sus—something to steady the whirling 
brain and, reaching beyond, comfort the 
heart. i 

‘Let your reading these days be of the 
courageous sort. Stevenson’s letters will 
be a tonic, as when he wishes a corre- 
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spondent ‘better luck, or, if not, more 
grit to bear it’; or declares, ‘Happiness 
is not man’s wayside campings; his soul 
is on the journey; he was born for the 
struggle’; or when he ‘trusts your re- 
morses do not dine with the family.’ Or, 
try the life of Baroness Bunsen, ‘whose 
cheerfulness was putting a good face on 
care’; or the correspondence of Goethe’s 
mother, who rallied herself for ‘pulling 
a wry face when the blessed God laysa 
cross on thee,’ asking herself, ‘Dost thou 
then want to walk on roses forever?’ 
After the death of Mr. Lewes, George 
Eliot read the Iliad and the Odyssey 
through in the originals to separate her 
from sad and useless thoughts. You 
might do well to take up some entirely 
new study on which to fix your attention. 
A class in Greek is to be started in the 
Avenue Church. Why not join that?” 

“T will,’ replied Alice; ‘‘it will be an 
easy way of meeting people again, They 
will be so occupied with their Greek al- 
phabet that they will not magnify my dis- 
tress by their attempts at sympathy.”’ 

Alice looked up quickly as though half 
expecting a reproof. 

“Some so-called sympathy is very hard 
to bear,’’ I replied. ‘‘Perhaps we get it 
in order to learn what, in our turn, to 
avoid. The mind which has suffered 
keenly acquires a special insight. But 
what comfort there is in the right kind of 
sympathy! I once shut myself up from 
callers, but opened a side door one after- 
noon to what I thought was my butter- 
woman. It proved to be a school friend 
of many years before. She was a farm- 
er’s wife, her life full of homely cares, 
Books and music and travel were un- 
known quantities to her. She was over- 
come with shyness as she greeted me, but 
her face was full of sympathetic love 
and her eyes filled with tears. Evidently 
I must be the composed one. So I wel- 
comed her inand tried to put her at her 
ease. She began her errand atonce. She 
had: recalled how in my childhood visits 
to her parents’ farm I had liked a certain 
kind of bread and cookies; and she had 
baked some for me after the old recipes. 
To the huge, delicious loaf, and the cook- 
ies an inch thick 'she had added a bottle 
of ‘smearcase’.”’ 

‘How dear!’ exclaimed Alice,’’ and 
you felt better for a week.” 

‘Forever!’ I added. ‘‘As she went 
out of the front door I propped it wide 
open, and put chairs on the veranda, and 
wound up that cordon with which I had 
hedged myself about, and vowed that 
my clouds should lower over nobody but 
myself. Then, too, the people who be- 
gan coming brought not only welcome 
kindness and sympathy, but refreshing 
and needed cheer. After showing all 
tenderness for my grief, wise friends 
brought me a breath from the outer 
world; showed me that misfortune had 
not shut me from their thoughts; helped 
me take up life again. I even 

loved the weight I had to bear 
Because it needed help of love. 

“*So you let people come to you,”’ com- 
mented Alice, after a silence; ‘‘did you 
go to them?” ; 

““You pin me close,”’ I laughed, ‘‘and I 
am neither model nor oracle; but I did 
learn that charity manifested to others 
softens one’s Own sorrows and teaches 
us that we are not alone to suffer. Look- 
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ing around I saw afflicted ones more to 
be pitied than I, and whatever little good 
I could do them seemed always to fall 
back upon myself. Maeterlinck was right 
when he said that the soul changes to 
beauty the little things that we give it.’’ 
“-The same comforter who told me that 
I should be the same girl as before,’’ Alice 
remarked dryly, ‘‘hinted that I had loved 
my mother too much; and a little later 
that she was glad I was so resigned.” 
‘‘We can never love too much,” I broke 
in impatiently; ‘‘we may love unwisely’”’ 
—I knew the caller was that sort of a 
mother to her own children; and I knew 
also that it was her bitter realization that 
she had not been a worthy daughter which 
had made-her so violently demonstrative 
at her mother’s funeral—‘‘and it is not 
depth of love but weakness which breeds 
extreme mourning and wild outcry. We 
all know that your relation with that 


radiant life whose presence you so sadly 


miss was so complete, so perfect, that 
your loss leaves a trail of light for its 
own consolation.” 

“Do you think,’’ asked Alice, whose 
questions now showed me that she was 
seeking time to draw her own conclusions 
rather than to be convinced by any argu- 
ments of mine, ‘‘that we are justified in 
sparing ourselves? I went to call yester- 
day upon an old friend of my mother. 
Her questions about details of the past 
weeks, her insistence upon her own lone- 
liness, the strain of controlling myself 
during the whole visit, exhausted me 
more than weeks of watching.”’ 

“Do not go again just yet. A few 
months hence it will be different. Spare 
yourself, too, about letter writing. 
Friends will understand your delay. Do 
not hurry, either, to look over precious 
belongings and letters, the examination of 
which would cause you deep distress now. 
In the future the same thing will be rather 
a source of tender joy. I would not have 
you hasten to forget. Sorrow has itsown 
work to do and leaves behind something 
which, we would not altogether be with- 
out; neither would I have you need- 
lessly irritating and deepening God-given 
wounds. You are not ‘of a race that 
hawks their sorrow in the market place.’ 
You have already roused your soul to 
agree with God silently. Happily in his 
light you see light. Go on to meet the 
great Artist halfway, and help him to 
build his magic cities of hope and cheer, 
and plant his enchanted woods of peace 
and liberty in your soul. 

““No, you will never be the same girl 
again,’’ I said, as Alice rose to answer a 
summons from within. ‘‘The poignancy 
of your pain, believe me, will pass, and in 
the fullness of time you will be able to 
say: 

Regret is dead, but love is more 
' Than in the summers that are flown; 


For I myself with these have grown 
To something greater than before.”’ 


I am fond of children. I think them 
the poetry of the world—the fresh flowers 
of our hearts and homes; little conjurors, 
with their natural magic, evoking by 
their spells what delights and enriches all 
ranks and equalizes the different classes 
of society. Often as they bring with 
them anxieties and cares, and live to 
occasion sorrow and grief, we should get 
on very badly without them.—Thomas 
Binney. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE MYSTERIES OF GOD 


Canst thou find out the deep things of 
God? Oanst thow find out the Almighty 
unto perfection? 


God is too vast, too infinite for earth. 
He is too vast for time and needs eternity. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Therefore, when we cannot understand 
a matter, faith will remember the divine. 
art of hiding. It will not say there is no 
God, he does not care; it will not say the 
thing is meaningless; but it will bow the 
head in this mysterious universe, and 
say it is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing. So do we learn to be reverent 
and humble, and to await bravely the 
breaking of the dawn, for then, when 
the long shadows are departed, we shall 
know even as we are known.—G. H. 
Morrison. 


We thank thee, God, for all the mysteries 
That thou hast hid beyond our reason’s range; 
That ’midst the onward rushing of our lives 
We still may pause to muse on something 
strange. 


We thank thee that we may, of hating sick, 
Of loving, hoping, wearied more and more, 
Dropping the old, old burdens of the light, 
Turn to the dark to wonder and adore. 
—Graham Horne. 


If the light were not in your eyes, you 
would understand better how happy your 
little Helen was when her teacher ex- 
plained to her that the best and most 
beautiful things in the world cannot be 
seen nor even touched, but just felt in 
the heart.—Helen Keller. 


As there is a foolish wisdom, so there 
is a wise ignorance; in not prying into 
God’s ark; not inquiring into things not; 
revealed. I would fain know all that I 
need and all that I may; I leave God’s: 
secrets to himself. It is happy for me 
that God makes me of his court, though, 
not of his counsel.—Joseph Hall. 


The mysteries of God are beautiful to 
the believing soul, like tender lights and 
shadows of the dawn which promise grow- 
ing day. They are tokens of unexhausted 
and inexhaustible riches of acquaintance: 
with our Father in his house forevermore. 
1/0, R. | c 

O Thos that hidest Thyself in light, 
God of all power, the indwelling Spirit 
of the universal frame, we thank Thee 
for Thy Fatherhood which Christ has 
shown to men. Open Thou out eyes 
that we may see Thee as Light in all 
our thoughts of mystery, as Love in. 
all our loves, as the Worker in our- 
souls, ever desirous to perfect Thine: 
image in us by the teaching of Thy- 
Holy Spirit. Assure our hearts that: 
Thou art ever ready to give Thyself: 
to us according to our need and that 
in seeking we shall find and in experi- 
ence come to know Thee. Let the 
heights and depths of Thine infinitude 
assure us that there will be joy unceas- 
ing in our life with Thee—the joy 
of ever-new discovery, of continual 
advance in knowledge and delight. 
So, in the wealth of Thy great love 
may out hearts be lifted up, that we 
may know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge. Amen. 
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Jesus Becomes the Christ* 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


The career of Jesus was a romantic poem, an epic of passion and grief and heroic 


hope. . 


. . It begins with a soft idyl of wonder and joy, passes through whirlwind and earth- 
quake, rising at last to the white calm of eternity... 


. Up these perilous paths of ascen- 


sion, pressing forever on, this Lover and Hero won the right to be our God.—Edwin 


Markham. 


While the inner processes of the developing life of Jesus must remain unknown, we 
know that he ‘“‘advanced in wisdom.”” No one can say with certainty at what moment the 
conviction possessed him that he was the Messiah. But the hour which seems to me most 
natural was when he responded, as many others were doing, to the summons of the wilder- 
ness prophet to be baptized because the kingdom of heaven was at hand. Then certainly 
he received a new revelation from God, a new abiding gift of the Holy Spirit, and publicly 
devoted himself to a new mission of service to his nation. It is a study of highest interest 
to find how the young carpenter of Nazareth emerged from his quiet life of daily toil into 
the Messiah of the Jews who is now acknowledged and adored throughout the world as 
the Saviour and Lord of mankind. We confine ourselves in this article to the arrangement 
of well-known facts concerning the condition of the Jewish people at the time of Jesus’ 
baptism, and the events connected with it recorded in the Gospels with the intent to lead 
the student to form his own conclusions. These facts and events may be grouped around 
natural steps in the progress of Jesus’ experience: 


1. The inward call. The nation was 
in desperate need of a deliverer. Its 
rulers were foreigners who treated with 
indifference or contempt its history, re- 
ligion, customs, hopes—all things most 
precious to Jews. Its leaders of its own 
race used the people selfishly, extorted 
taxes unjustly which the suffering peo- 
ple tried to escape dishonestly, perverted 
their holy Law and disregarded their 
sacred rights. Oppressed, corrupt, dis- 
couraged, the national spirit cried out 
for a Saviour such as their prophets had 
promised, who would proclaim good tid- 
ings to the poor, release to the captives, 
sight to the blind, liberty to the bruised. 

Every patriotic young Jew of Galilee 
knew these conditions, felt them as a 
crushing weight, talked of them with his 
neighbors, asked himself and others if 
any deliverance were possible. Then news 
came to Nazareth, Cana, Capernaum, to 
all the Galilean cities and villages that 
over on the east side of the Jordan [John 
1: 28; 10: 40], a young prophet was pro- 
claiming that the day of deliverance was 
at hand, and was summoning the people 
to prepare for it. Many young men 
went from Galilee to hear him—such 
men as Andrew, Simon, James, John, 
Philip, fishermen on the lake shore. 
Among those who went down from Naz- 
areth was Jesus. His soul was stirred 
by the misery and need of his people. 
The news that a way of deliverance was 
being proclaimed awakened within him 
the call to do his part to set them free. 

2. The public prophecy. The young 
Judean prophet John fulfilled the predic- 
tion of the sacred oracles, preaching as 
they had said he would [Mark 1: 2-4]. 
His appearance, like that of the great 
Elijah, who had issued forth mysteri- 
ously from the same region [1 Kings 17: 
- 1] was weirdly impressive [Mark 1: 4]. 
His message was a warning and a sum- 
mons. He feared no class, left none out 
in his call. Citizens, tax collectors, sol- 
diers [Luke 3: 10-14], priests, lawyers 
[John 1: 19], doctors and rulers of the 
temple [Matt. 3: 7-10], all heard the call 
to repent of their sins and to prove by 
their deeds that their repentance was 
genuine. 

This prophet of the wilderness, as he 
baptized in the river those who confessed 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 28. 
-The Baptism of Jesus. Text, Mark 1; 1-11. 


their sins, proclaimed that a new and 
heavenly kingdom was about to begin, 
with a new leader far greater than he, 
who would baptize them not merely in 
water as he was doing, but in the Holy 
Spirit and in fire [Matt. 3: 11]. One day 
he declared that the mighty one whom 
he had expected was standing unknown 
among his hearers [John 1: 26, 27]. Did 
not Andrew and Simon and Phillip and 
many other young men present scan 
eagerly the faces of the expectant throng 
in the expectant hope of detecting the 
Stranger? 

3. The call accepted and the prophesy 
fulfilled. The young carpenter of Naz- 
areth heard that statement of the prophet. 
He seems to have waited till all who 
presented themselves had been baptized 
[Luke 3: 21]. The clarion call to re- 
pentante, the sight of the multitude 
coming up from their baptism, pressed 
on him, who needed no repentance for 
himself, the burden of the nation’s sin 
and shame more heavily than he had 
ever felt it before. He went down to 
the water and offered himself for bap- 
tism to John. The prophet gazed on him 
as though he saw a strange light in his 
face, and said that he wished rather to 
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be himself baptized by Jesus. But at 
the earnest request of Jesus, John bap- 
tized him [Matt. 3: 15]. 

As Jesus came up from the river pray- 
ing he received on his spirit the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit of God as he had re- 
ceived on his body the baptism of water. 
He heard the voice of God in loving and 
approving accents calling him the Son of 
God. It was as though the sky had 
opened and out of it he had seen a dove- 
like form descending and had heard the 
words spoken. John shared in the vision 
[John 1: 32-34]. But John’s disciples saw 
nothing in Jesus at the baptism to dis- 
tinguish him from othermen. It was not 
till John afterwards repeatedly pointed 
him out to them [John 1: 29, 35-37] that 
they came to know him as the Messiah 
[John 1: 41]. 

4, The meaning of Jesus’ baptism. It 
was an act by the sinless man of confes- 
sion of the sins of the nation which he 
felt as though they were his own sins 
[Gal. 1: 4]. It was an inaugural vision 
such as Isaiah had in the temple [Isa. 6: 
1-8], such as Jeremiah had, and Ezekiel 
[Jer. 1:9, 10. Ezek. 1: 28 2: 2], and other 
great prophets when they entered on their 
mission. So Jesus of Nazareth heard the 
Messianic title, Son of God, applied to 
him, and felt the inflow of the Holy Spirit 
enveloping him like a flood, and knew 
that he was himself the Christ whose 
coming he had longed for, and who the 
prophet had just said was standing in the 
waiting throng. 
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Fisk University Fortieth Anni- 
7 versary 


Fine weather, a large attendance of local 
alumni and crowded houses characterized the 
three days’ celebration of Fisk University at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. H. H. Proctor of the Class of 1891 spoke 
eloquently and enthusiastically of ‘‘ Dear Old 
Fisk,’’ as he named his address. He paid the 
highest tribute to the teachers and to the 
alumni who have so well represented the ‘‘ Fisk 
Idea,’’ among whom he stands prominent. 

Booker T. Washington declared, with em- 
phasis, his firm belief in the underlying prin- 
ciples of Fisk University, and the methods 
pursued. He said that no other institution in 
the world employed so many colored college 
graduates as Tuskegee. Among them at the 
present time are twelve Fisk alumni, including 
his wife. Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt 
University, said: ‘‘I commend the work of 
Fisk. It has my highest respect and sym- 
pathy. I believe in that work and that it will 
be a distinct contribution to the upbuilding of 
the Negro race and the establishment of the 
kindliest and friendliest feelings between the 
black and white races. We have more in com- 
mon than that separate us.” : 

Secretary A. F. Beard of New York was at 
his best. His réswmé of the work of Fisk 
was masterly, expressed in his usual felic- 
itous diction and delivered with vigor. The 
various musical organizations enlivened the 
occasion; and the reception given at the presi- 
dent’s house was a delightful social function. 

It was announced that the funds had been 
pledged for the erection of the new building 
for the department of applied science and 
that a movement is on foot among the alumni 


’ to co operate in the endeavor to secure the 


twenty-thousand dollars that will seal Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift of an equal amount. This 
movement will be in line with the greatest 
need of the university, and endowment. The 
next decade should secure the permanent 
funds that must be obtained to make Fisk 
able to do its great work. M. 


W.H. M. A. Annual Prayer 
Meeting 


The friends of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Association always look forward with 
peculiar interest to the meeting held at the 


..rooms of the association during the Week of 


Prayer. Then the home board and the work- 
ers scattered all over our great country come 
most closely in touch. A good number of 
women gathered last Saturday morning and 
with Miss Lizzie D. White as leader listened 
to tidings from all parts of our land. Mrs. 
B. M. Fullerton, who has during the last year 
visited schools in California and New Mexico, 
gave a graphic word-picture of what she had 
seen and heard. She was much impressed by 
the great generosity of the Chinese converts. 
Their pastor, Rev. Jee Gam, and his faithful 
wife and two sons are doing a valuable service. 
In New Mexico the work goes bravely on 
under many embarrasments, such as trying to 
seat one hundred scholars in twenty-nine seats 
and hearing recitations while holding up um- 
brellas for protection from dripping roofs. 
The time was all too short for the earnest let- 
ters waiting to be read from representatives 
in the broad West. The thought of being 
especially remembered at this hour struck a 
responsive chord in the hearts of all the mis- 
sionaries and the ‘‘prayer-chain ” reached to 
the remotest parts of our land. The needs of 
the noble missionary, Rev. C. M. Daley, was 
much dwelt upon. His work extends over 
about eleven million acres and his strength is 
unequal to the tremendous draft upon it. The 
friends of the association are trusting that 
gifts may be made towards the salary of an 
assistant. M. B. M. 
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The Christian Conquest of America in 


This 


Age 


What Part Shall Members of Congregational Churches Have in It? 


By Don O. SHELTON 


Il. The Present Urgent Need 


Missionary organizations, like individ- 
uals they represent, are here to run a 
race. Neither the missionary organiza- 
tion nor the individual Christian can run 
the race heavily weighted. Refusal to 
remove impediments assures defeat. 


With one of the grandest of opportuni- 
ties for Christian conquest before it, our 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 
is shackled, handicapped, retarded. 


In a later article I propose to dwell on 
the greatness and wideness of present 
opportunities in America for Christian 
initiative and aggressiveness and con- 
quest. Now, let us look at this ugly 
weight that checks us. 


Debt prevents advancement. It thwarts 
even the wisest plans for extension. A 
colossal debt is like a paralytic stroke. 
It benumbs, cripples, checks movement. 
Executive committees of missionary so- 
cieties invariably refuse to heed even 
the most importunate calls for extension 
in the face of a rapidly growing deficit. 
We must heed the probability: There 
will be no Congregational home mission- 
ary growth until this heavy, restrictive 
burden of debt is cast off. 


Unpaid legacies of the Society will not 
afford any relief in the present emergency. 
Though legacies .ggregating a large sum 
are on their way to the treasury, their 
payment probably will be distributed 
through a period of many years: Hence 
the amount that may be received from 
legacy receipts will not reduce the debt, 
as it will be but a fraction of the amount 
needed for the immediate work of the 
Society. | 
f The securing of the large sum required 
($270,000) is not an impossibility if the 
need is promptly made known to the 
people in the Congregational churches. 
This amount, when apportioned among 
resident members of Congregational 
churches, is infinitesima]. An offering 
equal to five cents a week from every 
resident member, from now to March 31, 
would furnish the whole fund and leave 
an encouraging credit balance. Surely 
an offering equivalent to this small sum 
would not severely tax members of the 
churches ! 

What we contend for—the immediate 
securing of the amount needed to en- 
able the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society to close its fiscal year 
without debt—is common sense. It is 
the way to attain an important, essen- 


tial end—a strong forward home mis-— 
sion movement by our Congregational 
churches throughout America, 

Timidity, cowardice, procrastination 
are utterly out of place. Ours is the 
age of ages. And the Gospel of Christ 
is the supreme, indispensable need of 
our age. 


Why should we shrink to put this task 
through? There are tens of thousands 
of devoted, loyal men and women in 
our Congregational churches who will 
count it a joy to aid in setting free our 
great Home Missionary Soeiety for fur- 
ther Christian conquest. 


Why should we be cowardly? We are 
not in Christian service for the sake of 
an organization, but for the honor of 
Him who said: ‘Lo, I am with you 
alway.’’ A cowardly spirit fights against 
every interest of Him whom we serve. 
Unafraid, let us attempt and finish this 
work. Christians are not cowards. 


Why should we delay? Every day 
$40 will be spent for interest unless 
this fund is secured. Every day that 
we postpone effort to unburden our 
home mission cause hinders the advance 
of the Kingdom of Christ. This is the 
hour for emancipation. ° 

We must have faith in God. And we 
must have faith in the Christian men 
and women in all our churches. We 
must go forward, meet this need, open 
up an era of home mission vigor and 
achievement surpassing any that has 
gone before. 


We can do it if we are unshrinking, 
believing, brave and prompt. 


Please cut out this slip and mail with 
your contribution to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Herewith find $........, being a special 
contribution to the work of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society. . 
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Cats and Cats and Cats 


! HE EDITORS sent me a remark- 
able cat-letter, with request to 
**Squeeze it into the Corner’’ of 
last week. But that was already crowded 
full, and a big, live cat like this one would 
not have fitted in well with a talk to the 
Old Folks on Sleep! We will give him 
the place of honor this week. He has 
already appeared in public on the Con- 
gregationalist stage in a gay-written and 
most interesting article in the Christmas 
Number, entitled Tiger among the Dem- 
ocrats, and describing the strange jou? 
ney of a minister’s wife and a minister’s 
cat on a special campaign train, in com- 
pany with Mr. William J. Bryan, the fa- 
mous candidate for President of the 
United States. This letter is Tiger’s re- 
ply, and shows the literary development 
attainable by a cat under the educative in- 
fluence of a New England parsonage: 


My Dear Friend: I have never seen you, 
but I know that you are my friend from what 
you wrote in your paper about me. We all 
know our friends by what they write in 
papers about us. I was greatly surprised 
when I read the Congregationalist of Dec. 23 
to find an account in it of a period of my life 
of which even now the very thought causes me 
to ‘‘paws’’ and weep. (I am “‘ pawsing’’ and 
weeping now. It’s supper time.) 

I always read the Congregationalist and 
have for some years. Master spreads it out 
on his desk to read, and 1 jamp up and “sit 
upon ”’ the articles (those that were not ‘‘ sat 
upon ”’ before it was printed), and I am always 
very careful to cover the special article Mas- 
ter is reading, so that he will not have to read 
it. Lappreciatethe paper very much. There- 
fore I feel especially honored that you should 
have allowed me ‘‘ space” in your columns. 
Space is something Missy will not allow me 
on her best Marseilles bedspread, nor on the 
dining-table, and Master won’t allow me space 
on his best overcoat. Perhaps I take up too 
much space. Master said there was many an 
old minister who couldo’t get a column in 
your paper. But I have done lots of things 
old ministers couldn’t do. I ate the inside out 
of a squash pie yesterday when Missy wasn’t 
looking, and I’d like to see any minister do 
that in this house! 

_I hope you had a very nice time on Turkey 
Day, and had all the bones you wanted to 
pick and all the gizzard. I always have the 
gizzard. Yours very truly, . 

Hopkinton, Mass. TIGER. 


Tiger shall be enrolled with the very 
' .few names (The. General, Kitty Clover 
‘ and Bonnie.Joli are kindly remembered 
by the older Cornerers) on our catalogue 
of honorary cat-members and have a 
special ‘‘stifikit”! As he is too modest 
to send his photograph, I select from the 
Children’s Drawer two other pictures to 
illustrate the race. The first is from an- 
other New England parsonage, and shows 
a tiger and a maltese, sitting lovingly to- 
gether in the lap of their young ‘“‘ Missis,’’ 
Amy ©. These must belong to a minis- 
' ter’s family too, for the letter says: 


We live in ‘‘ The Sherman Parsonage,” or, 
““The House of Sixty Closets,’’ about which 
my father wrote a book for the children. 

Fairfield, Ct. Ruta C. 


That house must be an ideal one as the 
home of cats, if the ‘‘sixty closets”’ are 
hiding places for rats and mice! I never 
read that book, but its title sounds myste- 
rious and romantic. If there is anything 
of history or adventure which we ought 
to know about, Ruth or Amy—or Mr. 


i 


A little Ohild and her little cats 


Tiger cat, if like his Massachusetts name- 
sake, he is able to write—must tell us. 

The other tiger-cat belongs, I am sure, 
to the little girl Kathryn, who appeared 
on our page last October with her chick- 
ens. Her mother writes: 


Our pet cat’s name is Sampson, or Sam, for 
short. He is part coon. One thing he is 
very fond of, you cannot guess what—burnt 
matches! But he is very particular what kind 
they are; he likes the old-fashioned ones the 


pbest—I think the wood is softer. Is it not 
funny to think he will eat them? 
Pleasant Valley, Mass. AY, Ky D, 


Sampson is a very fine looking cat, but 


Sampson—Sam, for short 


it seems that bis name does not give him 
strength enough to resist the temptation 
to eat burnt matches! But what shall we 
say of big boys and young men who fling 
away the burnt match, but put the burn- 
ing cigarette in their mouths, drawing in 
and puffing out its poisonous smoke? J 


should say, ‘‘Young men, be strong”’; 
do not yield to the unclean and unhealthy 
habit of using tobacco! . 
All children love cats; they write me 
more letters about them than about any- 
thing else; so I will read to you what a 
few of them tell about their pet cats: 


... We have a little kitten at our school. 
It came at the first of the term one morning, 
and the teacher said we might adopt it. She 
is yellow, except a white breast and paws. 
Every Saturday some one is ready to keep her 
till Monday. Her name is Beauty, and she 
just fits her name. We can hardly keep her 
still in school hours. She will jump on the 
desk and take your papers off. Kitty is view- 
ing this letter now to see that I say nothing 
wrong of her. 


Princeton, Me. GERTRUDE P. 


That is like Mary and her little lamb! 
Cannot you schoolgirls imitate Sarah J. 
Hale and write a poem about a kitten 
that went to school all the week and 
“boarded round’ in the district over 
Sunday? (I will not promise to print 
them.) 


...I1 have a little kitten six weeks old. 
His name is Teddy. He is awful cute and 
plays lots. He does not like my dog at all. 
My dog’s name is Guess. [Guess the dog 
doesn’t like Teddy!—D. F.] And I have an- 
other cat named Fritz. My papa has got 25 or 
26 cows. [Probably 26—that is the favorite 
Corner number! ] ; 


New Haven, Vt. HAzxE P. 


... We have a cat that will climb up on my 
sister’s dress after a piece of meat, and he 
growls when he getsit. He has eight toes on 
one foot and six toes on the other. 


Charlemont, Mass. Guy W. 


It was either in Guy’s town or some 
other close by it in the Franklin County 
hill-country that a man recently pub- 
lished in the local paper that he had two 
tailless Manx kittens, and that both of 
them had eight legs. Many people came 
to see the wonder and went away laugh- 
ing, haying seen nothing unusual. Can 
you explain it? 


...L have a cute little maltese kitten that 
comes to wake me every morning. He likes 
to shake hands. His name is Buzz, because 
when he purrs it sounds as though he said, 
a-buz-z-z. I hope some day to visit Boston 
and see you. [Thank you, I hope you will— 
but be sure and come the right day.— Mr. M.] 
Danbury, Ct. EuGENIE B. 


... We have a little black and white kitty. 
Her name is Ivy, because she clings to us so. 
[If she scratched you real bad, would you call 
her ‘Poison Ivy’’??—D. F.] We live near 
Lake Hopatcong. 

Mt. Arlington, N. J. 

I remember a nice visit to that lake 
some years ago. Was that nice boy in 
the boat I talked with your brother? 

Did the Cornerers see that a bill had 
been introduced into the Massachusetts 
legislature to have cats wear collars and 
so made legal property? Now, no more 
cats—well, until my drawer is full again, 
and they beset me with their long’ tales 


and loud mewsic! Mies y ye) 


ALICE B. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Problems of Present Faith 


New times—new problems! The wise 
preacher must be as up to date as the 
newspaper. One feels the pressure of 
modern controversy and this adaptation 
of preaching to the need in such a book as 
Dr. Nacy McGee Waters has given us in 
A Young Man’s Religion and His Father’s 
Faith. The chapters are addressed to the 
thoughtful young men of America. They 
handle the great issues of modern reli- 
gious philosophy in a forcible and popular 
fashion. 

The reader will be interested in the 
author’s definitions. ‘“‘ Religion is the re- 
lationship, and the life which grows out 
of the relationship, between a personal 
being called God and a personal being 
called man.’’ This takes us into the 
sphere of personal relations with its great 
assumptions that God is and that we are 
so far of his nature that a personal rela- 
tion is possible. And, ‘‘The Christian re- 
ligion is the filial relation of the human 
soul.’”’ The application of these defini- 
tions to practical, everyday life is the 
task to which Dr. Waters has addressed 
himself with a rewarding enthusiasm and 
a wealth of illustration. In their light 
he shows how recent study and thought 
have only broadened and deepened our 
conceptions of the true meaning of our 
life in its religious and Christian rela- 
tions. 

The addresses breathe a spirit of op- 
timism which is inspiring and enjoyable. 
They are unusually quotable. We can 
only regret that Dr: Waters lends his 
influence to that.misuse of will and 
shall which is so common nowadays in 
America. 


[A Young Man’s Religion and His Father’s Faith, by 
N. McGee Waters. pp.-289. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 90 
cents net.) 


Songs for Little Children 


The songs of little children have a 


unique and important part in their in- 
tellectual and religious development. 
There are innumerable collections de- 
signed for kindergartens and the young- 
est classes in the Sunday school, but we 
know of nothing so practical and enjoy- 
able as the new Songs for Little People, 
by Frances Weld Danielson and Grace 
Wilbur Conant. 

Pat to the most exacting tests by prac- 
tical kindergarten teachers and musical 
directors, Miss Conant’s music proves to 
be eminently singable, and the selection 
of diterary material, including several 
original contributions by Miss Danielson, 
has been done with unusually fine and 
discriminating taste. The book is simply 
but beautifully made, and covers the 
ground of need in the Sunday school, the 
home and the kindergarten, including 
both religious and nature songs, verse 
songs and processionals. Many of the 
classic poems are here, and much of the 
best older music. The collaboration of 
these two teachers has resulted in a book 
which children will enjoy in the using 
and remember with pleasure. It prom- 
ises much and long-continued usefulness 
in its own field. 


(Songs for Little People, by Frances Weld Danielson 
and,.Grace Wilbur Conant, with introduction by Lucy 
Wheelock. pp.108. Pilgrim Press, 60 cents.) 


RELIGION 


The oe Lustre, by Rey. G. H. Morri- 
son. pp. 278. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50. 


These sermons, by one of the most helpful 
preachers of Scotland, cover a wide range of 
topics. They are brief, thoughtful and help- 
ful, and remarkably fresh in their approach to 
the great themes of the Christian life. 

The Joy That No Man Taketh from You, by 


Lilian Whiting. pp. 77. Little, Brown & Co. 
50 cents. 


This is good and eloquent preaching of the 
gospel of cheerfulness in the consecration of 
the will to God’s service. It insists, with 
much enthusiasm and apt quotation, on the 
present opportunity of overcoming and of joy. 

The Spiritual Exodus, by Theodore F. Wright, 


Ph. D. pp. 288. Mass. New-Church Union, 
Boston. 


Christ and Men, by David J. Burrell. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.20 net. 
The thread on which these sermons are brought 
together is that of Christ’s dealings with the 
individual. They show in a more consecutive 
form than usual the familiar characteristics 
of the author’s pulpit style. 
The Precious and Sacred Writings of Martin 
Luther, edited by John Nicholas Lenker, D. D. 


Vol. X. pp. 455. Lutheransin All Lands, Minne- 
apolis. $2.25. 


This volume of the standard edition of Luther’s 
work contains sermons for Advent, Christmas 
and the Epiphany, now for the first time ren- 
dered into English. 

Primary Facts in Religious Thought, by Al- 


fred Wesley Wishart. pp. 122. University of 
Chicago Press. 82 cents. 


Outlines the attitude of an enlightened but 
conservative scholarship. The evident attempt 
to offend no one robs it of its force. For young 
Taymen it may be helpfully suggestive. 
Modern Mysticism, by Rev. J. B. Shearer, 


D.D, LL.D: pp. 116. Presb. Com. of Pub. 
75 cents net. 


pp. 288, 


FICTION 

The Speculations of John Steele, by Robert 

Barr. pp. 308. F. A. Stokes Uo. 
A story devoted to high finance, to the con- 
spiracies against the public by the great mo- 
nopolizers whom the author calls the predatory 
classes. The hero begins life as an enthusi- 
astic, practical railroad operator, turns to 
speculation, and finds himself in conflict with 
the managers of the greatest of all the trusts. 
The story is dramatic but becomes melodra- 
matic in its closing chapters. 

The Toll of the Bush, ae rite ke Satchell. 

pp. 422. Macmillan Uo. $1. 
The Bush is the New Zealand name for the 
forest. The scene of this story is the Northern 
Island, in frontier regions, and the toll of the 
bush is the contribution of accident and dis- 
aster which the forest exacts from those who 
clear it. These pages take us into unfamiliar 
places which are drawn with abundant and 
interesting local color. The relations of the 
settlers and the natives, the far-away back- 
ground of English life, and the transplantation 
of loves and hates into strange and dramatic 
scenes, are well handled. 

The Ancient Grudge, by Arthur Stanwood 

Pier. pp. 477. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
A psychological novel, dealing also with trusts, 
labor unions and strikes. The characters are 
carefully drawn, the complicated love story is 
worked out to a satisfactory conclusion and 
interest is sustained to the end. 

Back Home, by eueone Ayes pp. 286. Me- 

Clure, Phillips & Co. $1. 
The playful humor of aie sketches dealing 
with boyhood recollections will commend them 
to men especially. They have the full flavor 
of American country life, and there is food 
for thought as well as laughter. 

Cecilia’s Lovers, Oe Amelia E. Barr. pp. 389. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
A pookful of girls and their admirers with no 
mastering problem to hold their separate 
stories together in one plot. An artist’s pro- 
tégé fascinates a son ofa ‘‘ deadly important” 
family. The lovye-making becomes effective 
after she becomes wealthy in her own right. 
There are some real passages in which the 
fields of literary criticism and.the occult are 
entered. The contrast between an intrigu- 
ing mother and devout Quakeress is deftly 
handled. 


EDUCATION 


Great Pedagogical Essays; Plato to Spencer 
ny Pa ae Painter, D.D. pp. 426. Am. Book 
0. 


Selected passages bearing on educational the- 
ory and method, from Plato to Herbert Spen-. 
cer, well translated, edited and indexed. 

New American Music Reader Number 4, by 


Frederick Zuchtmann. pp. 272.. Macmillan Co. 
50 cents. 


Completing the series and intended for high 
school work, and especially for boys at the 
time of their voice change. 

Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Stand- 


ish and or Poems, edited by Will David 
Howe, Ph.D. pp. 248. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell, edited by Martin W. 
Sampson. pp. 217. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., by Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. pp. 586. Ginn & 
Co. 60 cents. 


Thackeray’s masterpiece, edited with notes 
for school use, with a biographical introduc- 
tion. 

Memorable Passages from the Bible, selected 


and edited by Fred Newton Scott. pp. 
Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


The purpose of this little book is to bring to- 
gether passages from the Bible for memoriz- 
ing, or school reading. They are carefully 
chosen from the point ef view of literary 
rather than purely religious value, and con- 
tain a large part of the Bible material which 
not to know stamps a man as ignorant. Such 
a book is nowadays of high value, and the 
selection is admirably made. 
Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association. pp. 968. Reports of 
Committees on Industrial Education in Schools 
for Rural Communities; on Taxation as Related 
to Public Education; on Salaries, Tenure and 
Pensions of Public School Teachers in the United 


States; Year-Book and List of Active Members. 
Published by the Association, Winona, Minn. 


Greek Prose Composition, by Clarence W. 
Gleason. pp. 155. am. Book Co. 80 cents. 


Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration and 
Washington’s saree Address, with intro- 
duction and notes by A. M. George, Litt. D. pp. 
61. D.C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 


HISTORY 

Cities of Paul, by William Burnet Wright. pp. 

237. Houghton, Mifflin & Cd. $1.10 net. 
Dr. Wright has extended to the cities which 
Paul visited the method familiar to readers in 
his studies of ancient cities. He describes the 
situations, characteristics and history of nine 
cities in Asia Minor, Greece and Macedonia. 
He finds in them illustrations of conditions 
which imperil the municipal and social life 
today in our own country, and this book sug- 
gests how one may find in the New Testament 
pictures which mirror and warn and guide 
American citizens in this twentieth century. 
History of the Seventh Connecticut Vol See 
en 


teer Infantry, 1861-1865, compiled by Step: 
Walkley, Southington, Ct 


An admirable history, well illustrated, of the 
experiences and services rendered by a Con- 
necticut regiment in the war between the states. 
The Seventh Connecticut Infantry took part 
in the siege of Charleston and the capture of 
Fort Fisher, both of which operations are 
fully described. A roster of the regiment, 
maps and pictures add to the completeness of 
the history. 

In and Out of the Old Missions, by George 


Wharton James. pp. 392. Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.00 net. 


This beautiful volume has evidently been a 
labor of love. It puts on record many inter- 
esting details about the architecture of the 
Missions and about the history of the Indians 
whom they educated and controlled. While 
he makes no claim to original research in 
Spanish sources, Mr. James has mastered and 
assimilated the works of others. He gives us 
graphic pictures of the old life, and the photo- 
graphs, covering a multitude of bits and as- 
pects of the buildings, are of great interest. 
This Spanish- Franciscan architecture is often 
far from beautiful, but it has given California 
an interesting type and ideal of its own for 
development by its architects. 

Italy, Her People and Their Story, by Au 


Hale Gifford. pp. 353. Lothrop Pub. Co. 
ne 


From Romulus to the present is the time coy- 
ered in this popular history—the companion 
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of the author’s Germany. It runs headlong 
through the centuries with too little discrim- 
ination between fact and legend and not a lit- 
tle looseness of style. But it is for the most 
part easy and lively reading. 

The Story of Cambridge, by Charles W. Stubbs, 

D.D. pp.356. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
The interest of Cambridge centers almost 
wholly about the university. Dean Stubbs 
has interpreted the history of the colleges 
and the town with the enthusiasm of a grad- 
uate and the knowledge drawn from long study 
of the records. The associations centering 
about great names give him material of high 
interest all along the centuries. The illustra- 
tions and maps add to value of the book. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Augustus Conant, by Robert Collyer. 
Am. Unitarian Assn. 60 cents net. 


The story of an Illinois pioneer Unitarian 
preacher who lost his life in service to the 
soldiers during the Civil War. Dr. Collyer 
has made good use of rather slight material. 
George Alonzo Hall, by George A. Warburton. 
pp. 169. International Com. of Y. M.C. A. 
George Hall was one of the most efficient 
workers in the wonderful history of the Y. M. 
C. A. This sketch is a tribute to a conse- 
erated personality, and reveals something of 
the great work of organization and develop- 
ment which it was given him to accomplish. 
Balthasar Hubmaier, by Henry ©. Vedder. 
pp. 333. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 
The hero of this biography was the leader of 
the Anabaptists, and one of the martyrs of 
the Reformation. He has suffered, as all the 
leaders of his party did, from the excesses 
into which other Anabaptists plunged the 
movement. Professor Vedder has gathered 
material from all over the Continent, and tells 
the story of Hiibmaier’s life with sympathetic 
insight as well as abundant knowledge, mak- 
ing a useful contribution to the history of the 
Reformation. 
ie of the Pacific, by A. C. Laut. pp. 349. 
Macmillan Co. $2.00 net. 
Biographies of famous explorers of the Pacific 
and the Western coast of America, including 
some history of the explorations and settle- 
ments. Much of this material is unknown to 
the general public, and of romantic interest. 
The lover of adventure will take pleasure in 
these breezy accounts of great adventures and 
unfamiliar scenes. 
Daughters of the Puritans, by Seth Curtis 


Beach. pp. 286. Am. Unitarian Ass’n. $1.10 
net. 


Appreciative sketches of Catharine Maria 
Sedgwick, Mary Lovell Ware, Lydia Maria 
Child, Dorothea Lynde Dix, Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, Harriet Beecher Stowe and Louisa 
May Alcott, which give a good knowledge of 
the life and character of these remarkable 
women and also of the literary and humani- 
tarian movements of their day. It is interest- 
ing to note that this isa New England galaxy, 
all of whom were born in Massachusetts 
except Mrs. Stowe whose birthplace was Con- 
_ necticut. 


pp. 94. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Shakespeare and Hol 
Carter. pp. 490. E. P. 
$3.00 net. 


Mr. Carter, in pursuance of his idea that it is 
possible to prove Shakespeare’s sympathy 
with Puritanism, has worked long over this 
study of parallels between passages in the 
‘plays and in the Geneva version of the Bible 
which the Puritans of the time most used. 
He has made it clear that Shakespeare’s mind 
was saturated with Bible phrases; but he 
-greatly overworks resemblances of thought 
and language. Perhaps fifty per cent. of these 
parallels must be ruled out by a careful stu- 
dent. Nor has he established conclusively the 
use of the Geneva version. Many of his most 
telling comparisons seem to imply no more 
than familiarity: with the church services of 
the time. — 

Letters from the Dead to the Dead, arranged 


by Oliver Lector. pp. 77. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50 net. 


Was there ever a man with a keen sense of 
humor who believed that Bacon wrote Shakes- 
peare? Most of the Baconians are of the dry 
and driving type of mind, and this is the type 
of the anonymous author of this learned bit 
_ of work which seeks to buttress an absurdity. 


Thomas 


Scripture, Ld eae 


utton & Co. 
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Model English Prose, compiled and edited by 
SoorEe RR. Carpenter. pp. 382. Macmillan Co. 
cents. 


This selection of passages from English liter- 
ature for the student in secondary schools 
follows the editor’s successful similar collec- 
tion for colleges. It is arranged under cap- 
tions of rhetoric and covers the field in well- 
chosen passages from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century. 


Literary Illustrations of the Bible: The Gos- 
pel According to St. Mark; The Book of 
Ecclesiastes, edited by James Moffatt, D.D. 
pp. 104, 102. A.C, Armstrong & Son. 40 cents 
each. 


The plan of these prettily made books is to 
follow each Scripture verse with one or more 
passages in which its language or its thought 
is directly employed or implied by the great 
writers of English. The author is able to 
make an astonishingly large collection of 
such significant passages. The books are 
printed in red and black, handsomely deco- 
rated and bound. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Radiant Motherhood, by Margaret E. Sangster. 
pp. 374. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


A friendly message to mothers in which Mrs. 
Sangster draws upon long observation and 
acquaintance with the women of America. 

A Great Iniquity, by Leo Tolstoy. . 42. 

Paper. Public Pus. Gor 10 cents. tp ee 
The full text of the famous letter on the re- 
cent war between Russia and Japan, first pub- 
lished in the London Times. 

The Tragedie of King Lear, 


Soakespeare. pp. 292. 
cents. 


In the handsome First Folio Edition. 
Finite and Infinite, by Thomas Curran Ryan. 
pp. 351. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1 50 net. 
By a member of the Wisconsin bar. There 
are a few nice psychological touches, some 
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real theodicy, but a great amount of loose and 
trite argument. The logic of the discussion is 
that the Materialist is the only true Monist, 
and all Idealism is discredited. 

The Conquest of Arid America, by William 

E, Smythe. pp. 360. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
A new and revised edition of a book describ- 
ing the private and public efforts toward the 
conservation of water in the arid regions of 
the West. By the author of Constructive De- 
mocracy. There are numerous and interesting 
illustrations. 

Successful Men of To-Day, by Wilbur F. Crafts. 

pp. 297. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00. 
A revised and enlarged edition of addresses to 
young men founded on the experiences of suc- - 
cessful Americans. 

Choosing a Career, by Orison Swett Marden. 

pp. 481. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Sententious and sensible counsels to young 
men and women in regard to the opportunities 
and choices of life and the wise method of 
selecting a career. 

The American Boy and the Social Evil, by 


Robert N. Wilson, M. D. pp. 159. J. C. Win- 
ston Co. 


We spoke of the value of these lectures, by 
the resident physician of the University of 
Pennsylvania to its students, in our issue 
of July 29, 1905. They come to us now under 
a different title from a different publisher 
much enlarged by the addition of lectures on 
the same theme delivered before the students 
of Union Theological Seminary. We know 
nothing so good in this line. It should bein 
the hands of all American schoolboys. 

War Inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus 


Christ, by David Low Dodge. pp.168. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 50 cents net. 


A collection of passages from the works of 
one who was the first American writer against 
war and the founder of the first peace society, 
which he organized in 1815. Mr. Dodge died 
in 1852. 


Books and Bookmen 


Winston Churchill in his forthcoming novel, 
Coniston, leaves the field of historical fiction 
and gives us a pure love story. 


Peter Rosegger, whose story of the Christ, 
I. N. R. I., is being so widely praised, began 
life as a peasant. He is the favorite poet of 
his own region of the Styrian Alps. 


The Lyceum Club of London, which confines 
its membership to women who have published 
original work in literature, journalism, science, 
art or music, or who have taken the higher 
university degrees, has recently invited Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Florence Karle Coates to 
membership. 


Some admirers of Mrs. Donnell have re- 
sented the insinuations that Rebecca Mary 
is a follower of: Mrs. Wiggin’s heroine Re- 
becca. As a matter of fact, Rebecca Mary’s 
first appearance in print was in a magazine 
dated several months before the publication 
of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 


With the January number Suburban Life 
promises an enlargement of size and interest. 
The Harrisburg, Pa., printing firm of J. H. 
MeFarland Co. who have hitherto done so 
much in the embellishment of Country Life 
in America and The Country Calendar have 
become interested in Suburban Life and Mr. 
McFarland becomes one of the editors. 


A class for the study of Esperanto, the latest 
and simplest of the artificial world languages, 
has been formed at Harvard and there are 
some signs that it may for a season become 
one of the Boston fads. There are twenty- 
five journals now published in different parts 
of the world in this tongue. In Paris there 
is a society devoted to its use which has 3,000 
members. 


Andrew Carnegie has taken such a fancy to 
the new book of collected poems by Wilfred 
Campbell that he has purchased a special 


edition for distribution to all the Carnegie 


Libraries. How wistful all the other poets 
will be! We can imagine a sudden access of 
presentation copies in Mr. Carnegie’s mail— 


which he can distribute without their costing 
him a cent. 


The members of the English literature de- 
partment of Wellesley College have put to- 
gether for the benefit of the library fund a 
beautifully-made book of verse to which such 
well-known writers as Margaret Sherwood, 
Sophie Jewett, Vida D. Scudder and Kather- 
ine Lee Bates and others are contributors. 
The volume contains much material which 
should sooner or later be given to the public. 


John Kendrick Bangs has a son who takes 
a live interest in all the happenings of the 
day. After reading in the papers a report of 
Dr. Hyde’s lecture on the Gaelic revival he 
asked: 

**Papa, what is this Garlic revival the pa- 
pers are talking about?” 

*“It is a movement, my son,’’ replied the 
parent gravely, ‘‘to revive the Irish language, 
and thereby bring the Irish people everywhere 
into a closer onion.”’ 


The Bookman contrasts President Roose- 
velt’s recent hunting-book with the common- 
place which Queen Victoria gave the world in 
her Highland journals and says: ‘‘ If the Queen 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, and Em- 
press of India could publish 400 pages of this 
sort of thing, surely the elected President of 
an easy-going Republic may be allowed to 
write an interesting little book on bears.’’ 
Incidentally it notes that Mr. Roosevelt is the 
first President to write and publish a book dur- 
ing his term of office. 


It is surprising how well the secret of the 
identity of ‘‘ Miss Fiona Macleod” has been 
kept all these years from the first appearance 
of the new Celtic star in 1894 to the death of 
the real author, now revealed as William 
Sharp, English editor and critic. It is really 
quite edifying to read soberly in the English 
Who’s Who, under the name of Miss Fiona 
Macleod a list of her tales and poems and 
to learn that her favorite recreations are sail- 
ing, hill-walks and listening. They might 
have added masquerading! 
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Expenses of a Country Minister 


BY REY. CHARLES 8. BATES, WEST BARN- 
STABLE, MASS. 


In the May Atlantic appeared an estimate 
of the expenses of a college professor, ana- 
lyzed with a view to discovering what he ought 
to be paid. Applying a similar analysis to the 
expenses of a country minister I submit these 
items: ; 

1. Furnishings. This includes all articles 
of use or adornment in the home, from the 
kitchen range to pictures and musical instru- 
ments. Surely $400 is nota large estimate of 
the cost of suitable furnishings for a family of 
two adults and two children. Dividing this 
outlay over a period of ten years gives for 
each year an expense of forty dollars. 

2. Table supplies. The country minister 
must have a garden and use a hoe. Milk is 
cheaper in the country. A family of four, 
two being children, ought to live on five dol- 
lars a week, or $250 a year. 

8. Fuel. Last year we had two fires only, 
kitchen and sitting-room. Thestudy depended 
for heat on the sitting-room, from which it 
opened. The actual cost of wood was $49. 
The minister took some vigorous exercise 
with a saw and axe. Coal would have been 
far more expensive, though a little cheaper 
than wood if one had to pay for sawing. 

4. Light inthe country means kerosene. Our 
contribution to the Standard Oil Company is 
about five dollars a year. 

5. Laundry includes the starched collars 
and the family wash. Hither by the help of 
the minister, or by having a woman half a 
day, or somehow, the minister’s wife must 
keep this item down to one dollar a week. 

6. Life Insurance. The annual premium on 
athousand dollar policy, twenty payment plan, 
is about $30. For the protection of the wife 
and little ones the policy ought to be larger 
but this is about all the country minister can 
carry. 

7. Doctors, Dentists, etc. The plain living 
and right thinking of the minister and his 
family reduce this item—and we will call it 
$25 a year. Few and happy are the families 
that can keep within this limit. 

8. Horse or Bicycle. $250 will buy a re- 
spectable horse, buggy and harness, all of 
which will be worn out inside of ten years. 
Estimate the first cost $25 a year. Feeding 
and shoeing will amount to two dollars a week. 
This may be reduced a little if the parsonage 
lot cuts hay enough. Just here let me record 
a protest. In many country parishes in New 
England there are tales of ministers whose 
horses were pitiably thin. In one case the 
** society with the long name” actually inter- 
vened. Brethren, we may willingly go a little 
hungry for Christ’s sake, but feed the poor 
dumb brute. 

A bicycle ought to last at least three years 
and adding the cost of sundries sure to be 
needed, the expense will be about $15 a year. 

The difference in expense is great, but in 
many hill parishes the bicycle is nearly use- 
less, while in a New England winter it is de- 
cidedly out of place. Inthe writer’s judgment, 
in a scattered parish the relative value of horse 
and bicycle in the parish work is about in 
proportion to their cost. Besides, the horse 
takes along the minister’s wife, too. 

9. Postage, Telegrams, etc. One dollar a 
month will not provide for a large correspond- 
ence nor many telegrams. 

10. Books and Periodicals. One good maga- 
zine, a good daily, the local weekly and The 
Congregationalist, say $12. Let us give him 
twice as much more for books, for he works far 
from libraries. Dr. Emrich, who has visited 
more country parsonages in Massachusetts 
than any other man, has said that it is. not 
the shabby furniture nor the thin clothing 
which moves him. ‘‘It is the thin book- 
shelves.” 

11. Clothing for two adults and two young 
children may be bought for $100, and the min- 
jster and his wife appear decently dressed. 
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12. Out-of-town Meetings. Conferences and 
associations meet in the larger towns. The 
country minister must travel long distances, 
pay car fare, and buy his dinner. To attend 
two sessions each of the local conference and 
association in the last year, unaccompanied 
by the wife, cost the writer $5.50. 

13. Charity isaluxury that country ministers 
cannot afford. Missionary causes and all sorts 
of people appeal. The minister who can get 
along without giving away a dollar a month 
must have curdled the milk of human kind- 
ness in his heart. 

14. Gifts. Christmas and birthdays come, 
even in a minister’s family. Allowing four 
birthdays and Christmas, let us call it $5.00. 

15. Debt. Many country ministers are just 
out of seminary with a burden of debt for 
their education clinging tothem. Interest and 
something on the principal will take $100. 
When the debt is paid he ought to lay by that 
amount toward the children’s education or for 
the surely coming rainy day. 

Here are the items: 


D, EOUREPUTMiIShN GG sia o's sicao cis sincwieisincests <e,csec'e's $40.00 
2. Table Supplies... --. 250.00 
3. Fuel... 50.00 
4, Light.. 5.00 
5. Laundry 50.00 
6. Life Insurance........ ... . 30.00 
z Doctors, Dentists, OtC.......cccscecsceeveeseces 25 00 
9. 


HOTSC, OC... eeecccsecerseuseetesevcseserserrer 125.00 
Postage, Ctc...,....s.005 Bete 
10, Periodicals and Books 


36. 
11. Clothing Sttncnsecsccee 100.00 
12. Conferences, et 5.00 
13; Oharlty-. <on.nieenewansecte --. 12.00 
14. Christmas and Birthdays..............-sseeees 5.00 
15. Payment on Debt... 0. vcsecsccehanmcekeencr neck 100.00 
ME OUALS sreioiv cin s'sictatsie's wielolale’e ats aise aturaen elemiasieiniee iia $845.00 


In this table there is no provision for rent: 
Most country parishes have parsonages, 
though the writer enjoyed one field where 
out of a salary of $600 paid, sometime he was 
obliged to pay promptly $15 each quarter for 
rent. 

In this table there is no provision for va- 
cation expenses. Many a country minister 
takes none. He will not go alone, leaving 
his wife to carry the burden; he cannot take 
his family. He feels that he cannot stay at 
home and see the church closed. So Sunday 
after Sunday finds him in his place. Ex- 
changes cost so much both in car fare and in 
work for the wife that they cannot often be 
afforded. 

There is no provision in this table for a 
domestic servant. Country ministers’ wives 
must expect ‘‘to bear and rear children, do 
all their work, fulfill their social duties and 
keep well,’”’ and bear half the burden of the 
parish without a servant—except in sickness. 

Nor is there any allowance for the duties 
of hospitality, the casual expenses and small 
items hard to classify, which will aggregate 
a respectable figure. 

Look over the table again and see how much 
you can cut these figures, Then remember 
that most of our home missionaries and many 
other pastors are living on $600 or less. We 
are willing to ‘‘suffer hardship’’ ourselves, 
but it’s hard to see the wife grow thin and 
pale, to see our children deprived. And is it 
a wise economy for the Church of Christ? 

Let me quote from the professor, ‘‘Can a 
man whose energies are spent in so unequal 
and impossible a struggle to make both ends 
meet, maintain freshness and vigor in his 
work, be an inspiration to his students [congre- 
gation] and fulfill in scholarship the promise 
of his early years?” 


Hartford’s New Professor 


Hartford Seminary has another full-fledged pro- 
fessor; Edward Everett Nourse was inaugurated 
professor of Biblical theology, Jan.10. The induc- 
tion was made by Elbridge Torrey, chairman of 
the board of trustees, the charge by Rev. R. H. 
Potter and the prayer by Dr. A. W. Hazen. The 
professor’s address, on The Relation of Genesis to 
the Religious Development of Israel, was schol- 
arly, yet popular, in its presentation of the results 
of scientific Biblical research as throwing light 
upon the true character of Genesis. 

Professor Nourse is a native of Bayfield, Wis., 
and a graduate of Lake Forest and Hartford Sem- 
inary. After leaving the seminary in 1891 he spent 
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two years in business and then studied at the Uni- 
versity of Jena on the William Thompson fellow- 
ship. He had a short but successful pastorate at 
Berlin, Ct., and became instructor in the seminary 
in 1898, being made associate professor in 1901. 
He is the author of many New Testament articles 
in the New International Encyclopedia and is now 
engaged, with Professors Jacobus and Zenos, in 
editing the New Standard Bible Dictionary. He 
also lectures on Biblical subjects at Mt. Holyoke 
and the School of Religious Pedagogy. T. ©. R. 


Northern California 


FIRST CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO 


The pastor’s annual letter to his members shows 
a healthy state of things. The building has been 
newly roofed and the auditorium will soon be some- 
what renovated. Sixty-seven members were re- 
ceived in 1905. The roll now stands at 779. Of 
thirteen members lost by death, the oldest was 93, 
four were over 80 and the average was 66. An in- 
teresting new feature of the situation is a tendency 
toward this down-town church of people from the 
western part of the city. This indicates the reach 
of the church’s influence, which measures the strong 
spiritual life within. There is no abatement of the 
pastor’s zeal and efficiency. His leadership and 
service, now at their highest value, are given with- 
out reserve to this noble church. The virile, prac- 
tical, brotherly preaching is greatly appreciated, 
and holds even the Sunday evening audiences ata 
high mark. The spiritual and social helpfulness of 
the midweek meeting is equaled in few churches. 


FIRST CHURCH, OAKLAND 


The manifold ministry of this church continues 
unchecked. Its membership, 1,533, includes forty- 
nine Japanese. The pastor has the ear of the whole 
city and is in constant demand abroad in the land. 
The church is honored in the pastor’s honor as 
Lyman Beecher: lecturer at Yale this year. A 
striking feature in this church’s life just now is its 
unparalleled losses by death. In December, three 
of the foremost members were called home. The 
first was Judge James M. Haven, fifty years a resi- 
dent of California and a faithful church officer. 
Through all frontier vicissitudes he kept his in- 
tegrity and reached a high point of saintly charac- 
ter. His time and legal ability were ever at call for 
Christ’s work. As deacon, prayer meeting helper, 
Bible class teacher, trustee and treasurer of Pacific 
Seminary, he was an unsparing, useful and fraternal 
co-laborer. 

The second to depart was Mr. E. D. Page, son of 
a former governor of Vermont. . For fifteen years 
he had been in business here and a most useful 
member of this church. Too modest and retiring 
for public speech, in all other ways he served the 
church, unfailingly winsome and faithful. He ex- 
emplified the sterling New England virtue and 
friendship. 

On the last night of the year, when just ready to 
start with her husband for Egypt and the Holy 
Land, Mrs. F. M. Smith was stricken down, and 
after several unconscious hours passed away. Her 
sudden death in the midst of abundant life shocked 
the whole community, which held her as benefac- 
tress and friend. Coming into large means in these 
last years, Mr. and Mrs. Smith have used their 
money generously. They have been stanch sup- 
porters of the church and open-handed toward all 
good causes. The Associated Charities of Oakland 
have received not only their own gifts but the min- 
istry of their ample home and handsome grounds. 
Mrs. Smith has been a trustee of Mills College and 
a giver to its endowment, one of her last acts being 
a pledge of $50,000 for a department of domestic 
science. Her special labor of love, however, was 
rendered to orphan girls. For these she founded 
and amply endowed a group of children’s homes, 
where are already gathered in beautiful -cottages 
under house-mothers, sixty such girls. They will 
miss her personal interest, though the enterprise: 
has been left secure in loving hands. Through 
changes of fortune Mrs. Smith kept her womanly 
grace, warm human interest, simpleheartedness 
and Christian loyalty. d 

Here are three types of usefulness: Judge Haven, 
of the ministry of technical ability and public 
speech; Mr. Page, of sterling virtue and general 
helpfulness; Mrs. Smith, of large means warmed 
and charmed with gracious self-devotion. No 
church, however large, can let go three such sery- 
ants without heavy loss. Judge Haven’s death 
was forecasted, for he had come within sight of the 
fourscore goal; but Mr. Page and Mrs. Smith fell 
suddenly in their mature prime, girded for years 
of ripest service. The New Year benediction does 
not always fall from cloudless skies. Comer hes. 55 
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Calls 
Ordinations 
Installations 
Resignations 
Dismissions 
Petsonals 


(Brief items suitable for these columns are solicited from pastors, 
church clerks and others. 


but not for publication) 


Names should be signed, 


“ ee 5 Organizations 
Church and Ministerial Record Dedicallons:? 0% 
Annivetsaties ; 
Spiritual Activity 
Material Gain 
Ways of Working 


Calls 


BRERETON, JOHN, Springfield, Mo., to Union Ch., 
Huttig, Ark. Accepts, and is at work.. 

BRowN, JOHN L., Boulder, Col., to interdenomina- 
tional mission work in Boulder County. Accepts, 
with residence at Boulder. 

CHASE, BERNARD, Sheffield, Vt., to Gilmanton, 
N.H. Accepts. 

CHASE, C. THURSTON, Flatbush Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Park Ave. Ch., Meadville, Pa. 

DOouE, CHAS, J., Lexington, O., to Lagonda Ave., 
Springfield. 

FLETCHER, WM., to remain another year at Big 
Lake, Minn. Accepts, and has severed his con- 
nection with the M. E. Ch. and joined a Con- 
gregational conference. 

FRASER, JOHN G., Cleveland, O., to Huntsburg, 
after supplying there for 10 months. Accepts, 
with address either Cleveland or Huntsburg. 

GANLEY, WM., Salem, N. H., to Bristol. Accepts. 

How#, GEo. O., to First and Second 'Chs., Brook- 
field, Vt. Accepts, and is at work. 

JONES, JOHN D., Dayton, Wn., to the new Corbin 
Park and Ledgerwood Chs., Spokane. Accepts. 
LATTIMER, J. G. (M. E.), Memphis, N. Y., to West 

Groton. 

NEILAN, Jos. D., Wallace, Ida., to Plymouth Ch., 
Spokane, Wn. Declines. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Milford, Io., accepts call 
to Clarion. 

PARKER, Rop’t H., Machias and Hartford, Wn., 
to become financial agent of Snohomish Academy. 
Accepts. uy 

PROCTOR, WM., Plymouth Ch., Spokane, Wn., to 
Ritzville. 4 

QUINT, JOHN H., Falmouth, Mass., accepts call to 
Rockland, Me. 

RATZELL, J. PERRY, Cambridge, Neb., to Eureka, 
Cal. Accepts, and is at work. 

REESE, JOHN B., Oberlin Sem., to Second Ch., 
Elyria, O. § . 

ScHWIMLEY, Wm. A., Anita, Io., to Shenandoah. 
Accepts. 

' SHoRT, WM. H., Bloomer, Wis., to Shiocton and 
Ellington. Accepts. 

STAVER, DAN’L, Bethel Ch., Woodburn, also Elliott 
Prairie, Wn., to become parish visitor and finan- 
cial agent of First Ch., Portland. Accepts. 

STrLEs, WM., Ada, Minn., to Dundee, III. 

STONE, S., Tower, Minn., to Faulkton, S. D. 


Resignations 


ALLING, MorRIs E., Rogers, Ark. 

BRopiz, A. M., superintendency of Ill. H. M. Soe. 

DAvIEsS, JAS., Garretson, S. D., to take effect as 
soon as his successor is secured. 

FULGHAM, PHILIP O., Shipshewana, Ind., to take 
effect April 1. 

JAMES, HORACE P., North Yakima, Wn. 

HALBERSLEBEN, HENRY C., Palisade, Neb. 

HATFIELD, Geo. B., Tyndall, S. D. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Milford, Io. 

PARKER, J. HoMER, Kingfisher, superintendency 
of home missions in Oklahoma. 

PARKER, Rob’? H., Machias and Hartford, Wn. 

PRocTOR, WM. M., Plymouth Ch., Spokane, Wn.4 

SARGENT, WM. H., 24thSt. Ch., Port Huron, Mich., 
after eight years’ service. Enters evangelistic 
work. 

TORREY, ELBRIDGE C., West Newbury, Vt. Has 
removed his family to Norwich, and will continue 
his studies at Dartmouth. 


Stated Supplies 


GRIFFIN, HENRY L., Bangor, Me., at First Ch., in 
that city, during Mr. Cutler’s absence in Europe. 
KIDDER, ALBERT A., Los Angeles, Cal., at East 
Hollywood for six months. 

MorGAN, DAvip W., Exeter, N. H., at Kensington, 
till April 1. 

OLESON, Wm. B., recently of Warren, Mass., at 
East Ch., Ware. 


Personals 


ALGER, FRANK G., who has charge of the Congre- 
gational pulpit in Sutton, Mass., until a pastor is 
secured, continues his residence in Cambridge. 

CUTLER, CHAS. H., First Ch., Bangor, Me., sails 
Feb. 3, for six months in Europe. 

EwEN, WM., Rupert, Vt., was able to occupy. his 
pulpit Dec. 24, his health having been greatly 
improved by his ten weeks’ treatment at a hos- 
pitalin Albany, N. Y. He hopes soon to resume 
all pastoral work. 

GLADDEN, WASHINGTON, First Ch., Columbus, O., 
has béen suffering severely from rheumatism. 
He has just been granted leave of absence and 
will spend a month or more at Hot Springs, Ark. 

KELLER, Lewis H., Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been givenYan increase of $200 in salary, 


KILBOURN, JAS. K., and wife, Barnet, Vt., were 
given a reception New Year’s night in recogni- 
tion of the 27th anniversary of their marriage. 
It was on this occasion that‘ the gift of $100, chron- 
icled last week, was tendered them. 

MORLEY, JOHN H., has consented to continue for 
six months longer in the presidency of Fargo Coll., 
North Dakota. 

PHILLIPS, GEO. W., who recently resigned at Rut- 
land, Vt., at the earnest request of his people has 
postponed the date of his departure to July 1. 

RANNEY, WM. W., Park Ch., Hartford, Ct., has 
leave of absence for a year. With Mrs. Ranney he 
willvisit Egypt, Palestine, India, China and Japan 

RICKER, ALBERT E., Aurora, Neb., has been voted 
an increase of $200 in salary. 

ScoTrT, WILLARD, Piedmont Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
shares with Mark Twain and Hon. Joseph Choate, 
the honor of speaking at the annual Lincoln din- 
ner of the Union League Club, Brooklyn. 


Holiday Gifts 


BARBOUR, MARY L., lay worker, Weston, Vt., $12. 

BLUE, JAS. MCD., Warner, N. H., $75. 

CARRUTHERS, JOHN B., and wife, South Deerfield, 
Mass., at a reception Dec. 22, the 25th anniver- 
sary of their marriage, $75 from their parish. 
From the Good Templars a silver fruit dish. 

Cross, JupDsSON L., Trumbull, Ct., Underwood 
typewriter; to Mrs. Cross a clock. 

EVANS, SPENCER E., Terryville, Ct., roll-top study 
desk and $50. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., Swampscott, Mass., on his 
birthday, Jan. 6, $105. The church has also put 
a telephone into the parsonage. 

MARTIN, A. Epw., West Townsend, Vt., $20; also 
a check for expenses of a visit to friends in Con- 
necticut. 

McCULLY, CHAS. G., on his recent 73d birthday, 
and in recognition of his approaching 30th anni- 
versary at Calais, Me., received generous gifts 
and expressions of affection. 

MORRILL, Gov. E. N., for 32 years superintendent 
of the Sunday school at Hiawatha, Kan., a gold- 
headed cane. 

PETERS, RICHARD, Baldwinville, Mass., $86. 

RAMAGE, JAS., North Troy, Vt., $38. 

RiaGs, EzRAJ., Pembroke, N. H., money and other 
gifts amounting to $40. 


ROBERTS, JOHN W., Longwood Ch., New York, 
N. Y., library table in mission design. 

SARGENT, JAS. B., Northfield, Vt., #29. 

SCHAEFFER, GRANT L, Barton Landing, Vt., fur 
coat costing $70. 

WILSON, CLINTON W., and wife, Plymouth, N. H., 
box containing gold and silver pieces, also gifts 
for the parsonage. 


Churches Organized 


OKTAHA, I. T., 23 Dec., 1905, W. F. Bickford, sup- 
plying. 

SPOKANE, WN., CORBIN PARK, 18 Dec., 1905, 41 
members. Rev, J. D. Jones, pastor. 

SPOKANE, WN., LEDGERWOOD, 19 Dec., 1905, 18 
members. Rév. J. D. Jones, pastor. 

SUNNYVALE, CAL., 21 Dee. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


BENTON HARBOR, MICB., Rev. W. J. Cady. Pres- 
ent membership 428. At January communion 
chureh officers installed, 28 out of 32 being 
present. Special services during Week of Prayer, 
with deep interest. Nowlen Memorial organ to 
be dedicated. 

BRIMFIELD, MAss., Rey. Samuel Eaton. $125 
furnace provided for parsonage by Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society. 

CAMPELLO, MAss., Dr. A. F. Pierce. 24 acces- 
sions, 19 on confession, bring church member- 
ship to 507; Sunday school membership, 1,153, 
second largest in New England; benevolence 
through treasurer, $3,651; expenses, $8,778; 
average attendance at midweek service, 85. New 
features: manual printed; Acousticon placed in 
auditorium; Men’s Club formed; fund of over 
$100 secured by Woman’s League and the Sew- 
ing Circle, with which sickroom supplies were 
purchased, to be loaned to any family in parish. 

CEDAR Rapips, Io., First, Rey. J. P. Huggett. 
Additions, 29, on confession, 12; present mem- 
bership, 350; ehureh unified and strengthened, 
missionary spirit strong, budget for next year ma- 
terially increased, pastor’s salary raised $250. 

EAST HARDWICK, VT., Rev. H. A. Campbell. Im- 
provements on chapel and parsonage; children’s 
class for Christian instruction and culture organ- 
ized under leadership of pastor’s wife. 


Buckwheat 
Cakes 


made with Royal 


Baking 


Powder 


Are delicious and wholesome—a perfect 
cold weather breakfast food. 

Made in the morning; no yeast, no “set- 
ting’ oyer night; never sour, never cause in- 


digestion. 


To make a perfect buckwheat cake, and| 
dainty dishes, see the 


a thousand other 


““Royal Baker and Pastry Cook.” 


free to any address. 


Mailed 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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ForT WAYNE, IND., Plymouth, Rev. J. W. Bailey. 
Seventy-five members added. With revision of 
roll, deaths and regular dismissals, present mem- 
bership is 520. 

HARLAN, Io., First, Rev. F. G. Beardsley. Debt 
of $587 plus interest rgised during year. Balance 
of $150 provided for at annual meeting and note 
burned Jan. 7 

HARWICH, MASS., First, Rev. H. A. Ryder. Re- 
vived prayer meeting; benevolences nearly dou- 

‘bled; auditorium renovated and: newly carpeted ; 
new maps for Sunday school, new singing-books 

_for evening service; pastor presented with $25, 

«barrel of flour, and other substantial gifts. 

NEPONSET, ILL., Rev. H. L. Hartwell. Last pay- 
ment made on debt of over six years’ standing. 
Extensive repairs upon interior of church building. 
Beneyolences larger than any preceding year. 

NEw BRITAIN, Ct., First, during the year lost its 
pastor, Dr. Russell T. Hall, by death. Contract 
awarded for building a $20,000 chapel. 

RAPID City, 8. D., Rev. S. G, Butcher. Thirty-two 
accessions bring membership to 176; home ex- 
penses, $1,847 ; beneyolences $350; cement side- 
walks built around church and parsonage; electric 
lights and boiler and bath fixtures in parsonage; 
new hymn-books for church; gases Ss salary 
raised $200. £ BK 1D 

RIVERHEAD, N. Y., Sound Aves Hews WW,,H. Fitch. 

sop Additions 32, on confession "Qhe Benevolences 

, | $84%= home expenses $2,399. Paster presented 
with handsome chair, $100 in money and salary 
inerease of $100....New bymnals, Hymns of Wor- 
ship and Service. Old church building remodeled 
at cost of $500,into hall, library and kitchen, to 
be used for social gatherings, reserving hand- 
somely furnished new church building for reli- 
gious meetings. 

St. ALBANS, V7T., Rey. W. P. Jackson. At Janu- 
ary communion Dr. Geo. O. Mitchell installed as 
deacon and fifteen persons receiyed to member- 
ship, thirteen on confession. Flourishing Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society organized and special 
meetings to be held Feb. 12-16, conducted by 
Dr, G. @lénn Atkins of Burlington. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Memorial, Rev. Wm. Smith. 
Nine persons received to fellowship; Endeavor 
Society of over twenty members organized. Re- 
ceipts $2,750, of which $1,500 paid for site for 
new house of worship; $1,067 were applied on 
current expenses and $183 on benevelence. (Quar- 
tet choir a recent and valuable attraction at regu- 
lar services. 

SEATTLE, WN., Pilgrim, Dr. E. L. Smith. Mem- 
bership 270; gifts of church, $19,298; current 
expenses $3,339, benevolence $709, for new edi- 

- fice nearly completed, $15,250. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 22, 
10.30 A. M Speaker, Prof. G. F. Moore; subject, 
Future of Religion in the L'ght of Its History. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W. B. M. Thank 
offering meeting, First Church, Brockton, Jan. 23. 

NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY Of New England Evan- 

elistic association, Tremont Temple, evening of 
an. 24. Robert E. Speer, speaker. 


WomAN’s BOARD of MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


SEAVER—POND-~—In Rutland, Vt., Jan. 4, by Rev. G. W. 
EeUapes D. D, Kev. Norman Seaver and Mrs. Ellen 
. Pon 


AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment 

Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 
and scalp becomes an object of the most tender so- 
licitude, not only because of its suffering, but be- 
cause of the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is 
to be lifelong ard mar its future happiness and 
prosperity. Hence it becomes the duty of mothers 
of sueh afflicted children to aquaint themselves 
with the best, the purest, and most effective treat- 
ment available, viz.: warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap, and gentle anointings with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure. Cures made in child- 
hood are in most cases Speedy, permanent and eco- 
nomical. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Liver and Kidneys 


It is highly important that these organs 
shculd properly perform their functions. 

When they don’t, what lameness of the side 
and back, what yellowness of the skin, what 
constipation, bad taste in the mouth, sick 
headache, pimples and blotches, and loss of 
courage, tell the story. 

The great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Gives these organs vigor and tone for the. 
proper perfoi1mance of their functions, and: 
cures all their ordinary ailments. Take it. 


Each 
The 


ADAMS-—In Wellesley Hills, Mass., Jan. 4, Marion E. C. 
Adams, wife of Rev. D. E. ‘Adams. 


SHAFER—In Denver Col., at the residence of his 
Coughter, Mrs. Herbert Fisher, Isaac Calvin Shafer, 
head of the liability department of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company of New York, aged 73 yrs. His 
home for the past thirty-five years was in Verona, 
N. Y., where he helped found the Congregational 
church. 

TWICHELL—In Andover, Jan. 10, at the home of her 
daughter. Mrs. Alfred H. Hall, Mrs. Jane Walkly, 
widow of the late Deacon Edward Twichell of South. 
ington, Ot., aged 79 yrs. 


READ PRUDENTIAL advertisement and send in 
coupon. 


Why You Should 
Insist On Having 


Arlington Sausage 


The reason is a very simple one. Arlington Sausage are 
better than other sausage. They are made only from 
choice, young fresh pork, and the spices used for season- 
ing are fresh ground and pure. They are made in a factory as clean as| your own 
kitchen, and are sold only in 1 lb. parchment wrapped packages, wrapped at the 
factory. Never sold loose or in bulk. Best of all, U. S. Government inspectors are 
stationed at our factory all the time to inspect every particle of meat used, so we 
may be sure it is in perfect condition. This is a very important point and safe- 
guards your health. 

For $1.00 we will send five 1 lb. packages of Arlington Sausage to any address 
within 500 miles of Boston. If your dealer cannot supply you, join with some 
neighbor and order five pounds. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE @ COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A BREAKFAS. 


aatre ty Bi ‘BOSTON, 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


Pissiae Seats 


This Mission Chair and 
Rocker are good examples 
of this most popular style. 
The long roll rockers; the 
broad arms; the deeply 


cushioned seats and backs 


SS 


are all conducive to com- 


fort and enjoyment. 


‘The price of either chair or Rocker in Weathered Oak is 


$9.00 : 


Our extensive stock of Mission Furniture includes scores of unique 
and original pieces, reasonably priced. 


Large Arm Rocker 
Weathered Oak, Spanish Leather seat 


MN) WACK rcs cere s -~ eiereiaetreenee “$17.50 
Weathered Oak Chair 


Solid wood shaped seat; an imported 
pattern 


Fumed Oak Settle, mortise and 
tenon construction, solid wood box 


seat, braced legs................ $12.00 


Weathered Oak Rocker, curved 
back, broad arms, seat upholstered 


inieatherssns my saaeseeee eskenee $8.00 : 
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Foreign Missions at the Old South 


On Sunday morning Pres. Howard Bliss of 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut de- 
‘scribed in a fascinating and illuminating way 
its work for the races of the near East, and 
made clear as noonday the subtle, profoundly 
complex situation which the staff of that in- 
stitution have to deal with as they set before 
Jews, Mohammedans, Armenians, Greeks, 
Copts, and Orthodox Greek and Marionite 
Catholic students the learning of the West 
interpreted in the light of Christianity. Presi- 
dent Bliss so splendidly incarnates the best 
Occidental intellectual ideal of a rounded man- 
hood and has developed such pictorial realism 
and such oratorical fire since he left us to be- 
come his noble father’s successor at Beirut, 
that it is easy to predict for him success on 
his errand to this country in enlisting addi- 
tional support for the institution he repre- 
sents. Both he and Dr. Gordon, in his brief 
supplementary speech, made it clear that the 
work at Beirut is but typical of what Ameri- 
can missionary educational institutions every- 
where stand for, and thus the address had its 
converting effect on those inclined to be skep- 
tical of missions in general. A large collec- 
tion for the Board followed, which will be 
supplemented by another to be taken next 
Sunday. 


Dr. Conrad’s Program for Park Street 


A rather uncommon advantage it is which 
attaches to the pastorate of a church located 
within a few steps of the terminus of a net- 
work of ear lines that.start from many points 
within a great metropolitan area. That ad- 
vantage was particularly apparent as the 
snowflakes filled the air last Sunday morning 
when the supporters of Park Street Church, 
many of whom live in the suburbs, assembled 
in good number to hear Dr. A. Z. Conrad out- 
line his ideas with regard to the Problem, 
Policy and Prospects of the Church for the 
coming year. They went away with a great 
accession of courage and faith. 

Taking as his text, ‘‘ That ye may prove what 
is the good and acceptable and perfect will 
of God,’”’ Dr. Conrad emphasized first the need 
of ascertaining the will of God that lies at 
the heart of the problem. As between three 
possible policies, (1) that of inactivity, aris- 
ing from the foregone conclusion that it’s 
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no use to try, or (2) that of hibernating or of 
suspended animation in the hope that some- 
how the sun will shine brighter by and by, 
and (3) the policy of aggressive advance, Dr. 
Conrad declared for the last. Park Street 
Church is where it is in the providence of 
God, and while his will for all time respecting 
it cannot now be determined, it is possible 
through prayer and self devotion to find out 
what his immediate purpose is and to prove 
the right of the church to remain where it is. 
Thus ‘‘ we will prove the sincerity or insin- 
cerity of a great deal of public clamor and 
find out, too, how honest the great Congrega- 
tiopal Church is in its desire that the church 
should stay where itis. Itis easy to nourish 
a sentiment at the expense of others.’’ The 
program comprehends an attractive service, 
an improved edifice and no secretive policy. 

Dr. Conrad spoke with the enthusiasm of his 
own hopeful and confident spirit and said that 
every ounce of his energy, physical, mental 
and spiritual, was already in the work. 


Growth of Cremation 


The method of the disposal of human bodies 
after dea h by cremation is slowly gaining in 
public esteem, as is shown by the report at 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Cremation Society in Boston recently. The 
number of cremations last year was 225, as 
against 211 the previous year. The most note- 
worthy fact in the report was the number of 
distinguished persons included in the list, 
in3luding Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, William 
H. Baldwin, Jr., Edward Atkinson and sey- 
eral other well-known and honored names. 
The first section of the Colombarium, the per- 
manent depository for the ashes of the dead, 
has been completed and will soon be formally 
opened. Already the applications for niches 
are large enough to assure its success. The 
president of the society, Dr. James R. Chad- 
wick, who has recently died, superintended 
the erection of this building, and his ashes 
will repose in the structure which he made 
by his care and interest his fitting monument. 


The /New Secretary of the W. H. M. A 

Even in that denominational center where 
theoretically there is always calm, changes 
sometimes come; and it is in the homelike 
office of the Woman’s Home Missionary Asso- 
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ciation that the new face now appears. At 
the desk of the home secretary—occupied in 
recent years by Miss L. L. Sherman, who, 
after her able and earnest service for the 
association, will rest for a time at her home 
in Newtonville—sits a quiet young woman, 
Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson of Swampscott, 
daughter of Rev. George A. Jackson, head of - 
he General Theological Library. Since grad- 
uating from Smith College, Miss Jackson has 
written a little text-book on India for the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and carried ona 
home kindergarten. This association with 
children has been a good preparation for the 
correspondence with Junior societies which 
will now fall to her under the new division 
of work between the home and field secre- 
taries. Miss Jackson is‘no novice in mission- 
ary service, but a trained volunteer worker 
of sweet and strong spirit, to whom work is 
a pleasure. Those who know her are con- 
gratulating the association on this valuable 
accession to its staff. 


A Ministry of Healing 

The Berkeley Infirmary, located at Berkeley 
Temple, which provides rooms, heat and lights 
without charge, has rendered a gracious sery- 
ice since it opened Oct. 1. While encroaching 
on the field of no organization, it supplements 
the work of various religious and charitable 
institutions, such as the City Missionary So- 
ciety, Associated Charities, the Y. W. C. A. 
next door and the South End Day Nursery, 
by caring for patients whom they recommend. 
Samuel Breck, M. D., physician in charge, 
Dr. Benjamin Tenney, the surgeon, both ex- 
perienced practitioners, and a competent mas- 
seuse complete the staff. No salaries are paid 
or contemplated. In: the last quarter of last 
year 417 calls were received from patients 
needing medical aid. Those requiring ex- 
tended help are sent to the hospitals or homes. 
The service is free, but those able to do so 
pay a nominal sum for medicines, which pro- 
vides for current expenses. Those desiring 
to further a worthy philanthropy, by becom- 
ing either sustaining members at $2 per 
year, or active members at $5 per year, 
may do so by addressing the treasurer, Peter 
C. Ross, at Berkeley Temple. 


A good conscience is a continual Christmas. 


LOST EYESIGHT 
Through Coffee Drinking. 


Some people question the statements that 
‘coffee hurts the delicate nerves of the body. 
Personal experience with thousands prove the 
general statement true and physicians have 
records of great numbers of cases that add to 
the testimony. ” F 

‘The following is from the Rockford, IIl., 
Register. Gazette: 

Dr. William Langhorst of Aurora has been 
‘treating one of the queerest cases of lost eye- 
sight ever in history.. The patient is O. A. 
Leach of Beach County, and in the last four 
months he has doctored with all of the spe- 
<ialists about the country and has at last re- 
turned home with the fact impressed on his 
mind that his case is incurable. 

A portion of the optic nerve has been ruined, 


able to see anything before him, but he can 
see plainly anything at the sideof him. There 
have been but few cases of its kind before 
and they have been caused by whisky or 
tobacco. Leach has never used either, but 
has been a great coffee drinker, and the spe- 
cialists have decided that the case has been 
caused by this. Leach stated himself that for 
several years he had drank three cups of coffee 
for breakfast, two at noon and one at night. 
According to the records of the specialists of 
this country this is the first case ever caused 
by the use of coffee. 

The nerve is ruined beyond aid and his 
case is incurable. The fact that makes the 
case a queer one is that the sight forward has 
been lost and the side sight has been retained. 
According to the doctor’s statement the young 
man will have to give up coffee or the rest 
of his sight will follow and the entire nerve 


rendering his sight so limited that he is un- | be ruined.—Register-Gazette. 


Let it be remembered that the eyes may be 
attacked in one case and the stomach in an- 
other, while in others it may be kidneys, heart, 
bowels or general nervous prostration. The 
remedy is obvious and should be adopted be- 
fore too late. 

Quit coffee, if you show incipient disease. 

It is easy if one can have well-boiled Postum 
Food Coffee to serve for the hot morning 
beverage. The withdrawal of the old kind 
of coffee that is doing the harm and the supply 
of the elements in the Postum which Nature 
uses to rebuild the brokendown nerve cells, 
insures a quick return to the old joy of strength 
and health, and it’s well worth while to be 
able again to ‘‘do things’? and feel well. 


-There’s a reason for 


POSTUM 
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Massachusetts’ Oldest Pastor 


BY EDWARD KIRK TITUS 
Editor Greenfield Gazette 


A serene and sunshiny afternoon—that’s a 
snapshot of the pastorate at East Charlemont, 
Mass., of Rev. Dr. Lyman Whiting, who is 
believed to be the oldest clergyman in active 


REV. LYMAN WHITING, D. D. 


service in Massachusetts, possibly in New 
England. Dr. Whiting’s mental and bodily 
vigor at the age of eighty-eight attracted so 
much attention at Andover Seminary Com- 
mencement, which he attended as delegate of 
the Franklin County Ministers’ Association, 
speaking at the alumni dinner and taking 
part in several other services, that further 
notice of his career is called for, 

In his pastorate he realizes the paternal 
ideals of the parish priest; probably no con- 
gregation in the state is more loyal. At con- 
ferences, installations-and ordinations he has 
frequently been moderator. He is the gentle 
yet outspoken mentor of the ministers of the 
Franklin County Association, offering criti- 
cism on any point, from elocution to doctrine, 
so tactfully that the most thin-skinned could 
not take offense. To its November meeting 
he contributed a study in Greek. Asa preacher 
he is still vigorous, with a hint of the old time 
logic that riveted firstlies and lastlies like 
boiler plate. 

In theological matters Dr. Whiting is often 
more progressive than younger men. Shock- 
ing to relate, I suspect him of reading the 
Outlook. He has a profound reverence for 
scholarship, but it must be the ‘‘ real thing.’’ 
He will blow the horns of question about it 
fit to shake the walls of Jericho; but if it 
survive his challenge, one might as well try 
to topple over old Mt. Pocumtuck behind his 
home. 

Love for his calling, Dr. Whiting’s most 
striking characteristic, appeared when he 
turned his back on the political sirens of the 
Reading congressional district in 1854. He 
was then giving his youthful idealism to the 
cause of Knownothingism, a movement that 
he now regards as immature but as having 
served a good end in breaking up old party 
lines. He had been preaching in the gray 
sordidness of a Massachusetts mill town, and 
having fled for air and sunlight to Reading, 
found that he had but encountered the darker 
sordidness of politics. 

In the fall of 1854, General Banks repre- 
sented that district, and was temporarily out 
of favor. Dr. Whiting, elected delegate to the 
Know-nothing Congressional Convention, was 
quietly reading a newspaper in the back seats, 


READ PRUDENTIAL advertisement and send in 
coupon. 
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when he was surprised to be called up higher 
by the announcement of his election as chair- 
man. Heaccepted the function, and was still 
more surprised when the ballot showed, as a 
result of the Banks and anti-Banks wrangle, 
that he was the compromise nominee for Con- 
gress. He was about to decline. 

‘**Think it over,’’ called a voice from the 
hall. He waited a week. 

“Don’t backslide into politics,’’ wrote his 
college classmate, Henry Ward Beecher. 

** Keep out of it,” urged Rufus Choate. The 
great lawyer had called him into his office, and 
Choate, seated in one chair, tilting another 
with his hand, and placing his feet in a third, 
thus advised. 

The letters that began to pour in from office 
seekers and other grafters of the day gave 
Dr. Whiting a clearer idea of politics as it is, 
and were the principal cause of his declina- 
tion. The results were of singular interest. 
Dr. Whiting’s withdrawal left the field open 
for Banks, who was elected, and defeated Orr 
of South Carolina for speaker after 133 ballots. 


Had Banks not returned, Orr would probably 


have become speaker. 

Some of Dr. Whiting’s friends believe that, 
had Orr been elected, the Civil War might 
have come under Pierce or Buchanan, with a 
different issue as the result of timid or dis- 
loyal leadership, so that the withdrawal of Dr. 
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Whiting was one of the first of a train of cir- 
cumstances that led to the postponement of 
the conflict until the North was ready for it 
under Lincoln. 

Dr. Whiting never regretted the decision. 
He was for a time chaplain of the Massachu- 
setts Senate, was trustee of Beloit and Rock- 
ford Colleges, has been a contributor to the 
North American Review, and has had pas- 
torates, since leaving Reading, at Brookfield, 
Portsmouth, Providence, R. I., Dubuque, Io.,. 
Janesville, Wis., Charleston, W. Va., South 
Williamstown and East Charlemont, Mass. 

Dr. Whiting said not long ago that he had 
never been absent from his pulpit, during his. 
whole ministry, for more than four Sundays 
in succession. 

His little flock of fifty to sixty people are 
garnering the ripened grain of this wide con- 
tact with men and affairs, threshed out at 
Sunnybank Manse on the shores of the rip- 
pling Deerfield River. 


There were 750 more homicides in this coun- 
try during 1905 than there were in 1904, the: 
total for the year reported to the Chicago 
Tribune being 9,212. Assuming that the law 
demanding the death penalty is right, how 
many of these men-slayers will be executed, 
i. e., hung or electrocuted? 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER - 


“All the Argument Necessary.” 


The International Journal of Surgery, Axgust, 1905, under the 


heading ‘*CYSTITIS”’ says: 
great aid to all formis of 
medication. Moreover, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


‘‘In the treatment of Cystitis water is the 


is the ideal 
form in which 


to administer it to the cystitic patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has. 
the additional virtue of containing substantial quantities of the alkaline 


Lithates. 


Patients should be encouraged to take from two to four quarts per 


day if they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument 


necessary after the first day or so. 


“IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITH= 


AEMIA, and the like, ITS ACTION IS PROMPT 
AND. LASTING.” 


Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL. D 
President Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn. 


.» Richmond, Va., Ex- 
E-x-President Vir- 


ginia Medical Society, and Prof. of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, 


Medteal College of Virginia: 
widest range of usefulness, I 
would uunhesitatingly answer, 


‘“‘Tf IT were asked what mineral water has the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and the like, 


In Uric — 
Acid + 


its action is. 


prompt and lasting. * * * Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be: 


alleviated by it, and many cured. 


I have had evidence of the undoubted 


Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating power of this water in Renal 
Calculus, and have known its long continued use to permanently break up 


the gravel forming habit.”’ 


Voluminous medical testimony on request. 


and mineral water trade. 


For sale by the general drug 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Vienna, 24th March, 1889,” 


HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. 


’s Herbal Embrocati 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of an order received,—‘ Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs, Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche’s Herbal 
Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. ‘Rawards & 
Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 4// Druggists or K, FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., 
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The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


N. WY. 


your Health and STRENGTH with 
JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN, and MEN. 


—Get it from your Druggist. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Possible Basis of Union 


It has already been stated many times that 


the points of agreement between the Con- 
gregational, United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestant Churches are more than the points 
of difference. The latter refer almost entirely 
to church government. The Congregational 
ehurches are democratic¢ in government, while 
the other churches have a modified episco- 
pacy. The principal question is, Can these 
be so modified or compromised as to satisfy 
all the churches and make them one? 

The local conference is common to the three 
denominations, and perhaps it may be made 
so elastic as to satisfy all parties. Indeed, it 
seems to me that if a local conference of 
‘either of the other denominations should hon- 
orably withdraw from its former connection, 
and should ask to become a constituent part 
-of the National Council, even with no change 
in belief or practice, it would be entirely 
consistent with Congregational principles to 
receive them, for Congregationalism is ‘‘ sanc- 
‘tified common sense.’ I venture to suggest 
the outline of a tentative plan of union as 
follows: 

1. The united church could retain the prac- 
tical autonomy of the local church. 

2. The final organization could be a Na- 
‘tional Council (convention or conference), em- 
bracing all the churches and meeting at stated 
yperiods. 

3. There could be a State Association (con- 
vention or conference), which would meet an- 
nually for mutual fellowship and such legis- 
lation as may be necessary from its connec- 
‘tion with the local conferences. 

4. The local conference could consist, as 
now, in the three denominations, of a conven- 
ient group of churches, larger or smaller, as 
circumstances may require. 

Each conference shall elect annually (or at 
stated intervals) a superintendent (presiding 
elder), who shall have general oversight of 
the home missionary work in the conference; 
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If Dennison’s Adhesives are not for 
sale at your dealer’s, a Patent Pin Tube 
of Glue, Paste or Mucilage will be 
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address Dept. 28 at our nearest store. 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
The Tag Makers. 
Boston, 26 Franklin St. New York, 15 John 
St. Philadelphia, 1007 Chestnut St. Chicago, 
128 Franklin St. St, Louis, 413 North 4th St. 
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he shall be chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and present business for their consid- 
eration. 

Each conference shall annually (or period- 
ically) elect an executive committee of —— 
members, one of whom shall be the superin- 
tendent, who shall meet annually (or ——) to 
consider the interests of thechurches. It shall 
be their duty, unless otherwise requested as 
hereinafter provided, to assign pastors to va- 
cant churches, and provide, if possible, that all 
churches in the conference be supplied with 
pastors; to install and dismiss pastors, to or- 
ganize churches where they are needed; to 
supervise the studies of students for the min- 
istry, and give licenses to preach after proper 
examination; and to give advice to pastors 
and churches when requested. When a pas- 
tor has been assigned to a church he shall be 
accepted and the amount of salary fixed by 
the church before he is installed as pastor. 
In the distribution of pastors the wishes of 
the churches shall be respected as far as prac- 
ticable and pastorates shall continue until 
there are good reasons for their termination. 

When a church desires to act independently 
of this executive committee it shall give the 
committee due notice of this desire, after 
which it may choose its own pastor and gall 
a council for his installation or dismissal or to 
give advice in other matters, but the members 
of the executive committee shall be ex officio 
members of such councils. 

Perhaps along-the lines of these suggestions 
a plan may be devised which will provide in 
the local conferénce for an officer who shall 
be both the home missionary superintendent 
of the Congregational churches and the pre- 
siding elder of the other denominations. The 
conservative Congregational churches can con- 
tinue their independence, while churches of 
the other denominations can continue their 
dependence. It will probably be true that 
in some conferences all, or nearly all, the 
churches will prefer independent action, others 
will desire that the committee send them pas- 
tors, but the longer the churches work in 
unity the more they will incline to uniformity. 
In some cases it will probably be wise to have 
the same superintendent in several neighbor- 
ing conferences or in a whole state. Some- 
times he may devote all his time to the work, 
sometimes make it supplemental to a pastor- 
ate. In either case the conference could fix 
the amount of compensation and dictate the 
method of raising it. C..E. DiIcKINsON. 
Columbia Congregatienal Church, Cincin- 

nati, O. 


One of Mr. Twichell’s Good Stories 


The cover portrait and sketch of Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Twichell in a recent number, remind 
me of his part in the installation services of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at Plymouth Church in 
1890. Two Episcopal clergymen also had a 
part, Dr. Phillips Brooks and Dr. E. Win- 
chester Donald. Mr. Twichell presided at the 
dinner and introduced the speakers felici- 
tously. One of his humorous introductions 
was in substance this: ‘‘I had an excellent 
friend, an Irishman, whom I highly esteemed, 
and upon whom I often called during the long 
illness which resulted in his death. One day 
allusion was made in our conversation to the 
natural dread of death, and he said, ‘I am not 
afraid to die, but the fact is, Mr. Twichell, 
that when you are here, you know where you 
are!’ JI wonder if Rev. Winchester Donald 
knows where he is!’’ Dr. Donald rose amid 
laughter and applause and made an excellent 
speech. 


Brooklyn. Jocks Ds Lis 


_Is He Our Oldest Subscriber 


I will be ninety-six years old the 29th inst. 
ifLlive. Have taken The Congregationalist 
since its first number of publication until the 
present time. ~ 

Middletown, N. Y. SELAH R. CoRWIN. 
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Loan Co. is a strong, pro- 
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savings institution, under New 
York Banking Dept. supervision, 
with an excellent reputation for 
reliability and prompt dealing, 
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from all over the country, in- 
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advantage than most other 
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you, upon reflection, that life insur- 
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health is seriously impaired and when 
his days are clearly numbered. Now 
when a man caz save a little money 
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he caz lay up a substantial fund 
against the day of his departure,— 
when this protection for his family zs 


possible and even very easy, what 
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they should be left penniless? 
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of over six million policies inThe Pru- 
dential had reasons for insuring their 
lives in this company. It would be 
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An Association of Pastors’ 


Assistants THREE DAILY Se 


At the State Sunday School Convention in Salem 
last October an organization of women was formed 
to be known as the Massachusetts Association of 


Pastors’ Assistants and Sunday School Workers. 
Its purposes: (1) to bring together in conference 
and fellowship women employed as church or Sun- 
day school workers; (2) to serve as a bureau of 
information on matters connected with their work; 


and (3) to act as a medium of communication be- 
tween pastors or churches and trained workers : ‘ om 
who desire positions. 

The association includes all denominations, and 
all women who are professional church workers 


Those wishing to join it may write to the secretary, : : 
Miss Alice M. Holmes, 112 High Rock Street, E fe 
Lynn, Mass. Inquiries as to positions may be ad- 
i : : e @ > 


dressed to the president, Mrs. Mary H. Smith, 
303 High Street, Fall River, Mass. 

The next meeting will be held at Room 226, 
Congregational House, Boston, Jan. 31, from 
10 A.M.to1P.™mM. All such workers are invited to 
attend. 
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Avoid the Dreary Days § 
of Winter 


Visit the Island of 
Perpetual Summer 


Travel on one of the perfectly 
equipped "Admirals," the Twin 
suey U. S. Mail Steamships of 
the 


United Fruit 


Company 
They afford the most delightful salt 


water trip of the winter months. 
Within 24 hours after leaving, you 
} are in the warm airs of the Gulf $ 
| Stream. Hotel accommodations in 
Jamaica satisfy every desire. 


Weekly Sailings from Boston 
and Philadelphia. Steamships 
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“A Happy Month in Jamaica’’ 
is a fascinating booklet we send on request. 
For this and complete information, write. to 
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104 East Pratt Street, Baltimore 
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particulars at 
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A New Pastor for Lowell, Mass. 


If the regret at Townsend over the close of the 
six-year pastorate of Rev. B. A. Willmott gauges 
the success which awaits his efforts as pastor of 
First Church, Lowell, an efficient ministry is about 
to begin in that important field. Lowell has suc- 
ceeded where the large church of his boyhood in 
East London, Eng., and several churches in New 
England have failed in securing this man of the 
people whe, though still young, knows from per- 
sonal sharing of their lot, the joys as well as the 
hardships of the working man. From boyhood an 
ardent reader of the best literature, natural gifts 
for public address have been developed, while hard 
application and thoughtful pursuit of a thorough 
theological course in a New England seminary, 
have laid a foundation for pulpit work which in two 
pastorates has proved a power to feed spiritual life. 
Mr. Willmott has shown ability to adapt his efforts 
to varying circumstances and conditions which 
promises that he will grapple with the problems of 
a down-town church in a stirring manufacturing 
city in a fashion to secure good results. A. F. D 


An Extended Service 


The seventeen-year pastorate of Rey. Charles A. 
White at Princeton, recently closed, deserves more 
than a passing notice. While there are still numer- 
ous pastorates stretching over many years and en- 
riched with joy and fruitfulness, Mr. White was by 
several years senior pastor in the Worcester Central 
Conference of thirty-one churches. 

Beautiful Princeton, situated well up on the side 
of Mt. Wachusett, 1,100 feet above the sea, over- 
looking more than half of Massachusetts and parts 
of several other states, offering quiet, health and 
scenery rarely matched, would seem conducive to 
godliness and long pastorates. But the drift to the 
cities of the native population and the coming of 
summer guests have greatly transformed the town 
and the church has felt the change. 

Besides its regular work, the church, led by the 
pastor, has for years gone to the outlying districts 
of the town and gathered the people of the neigh- 
borhood into schoolhouse services. Thus every 
schoolhouse in town has been made a house of 
worship, and in the larger districts there has been 
practically a branch church. 

The old-time monthly missionary concert has been 
a feature of this ministry. This has been followed 
up with systematic efforts in gathering the mission- 
ary offering, with the result that this country church 
of 160 members has given from $500 to $1,000 
annually for missionary purposes. The home needs 
have not been neglected. In recent years a new 
organ has been installed and over $4,000 expended 
upon the church edifice and parsonage. 

The town has been fortunate in its summer guests. 
These have sought the privileges of the church 
during their brief stay and entered heartily into its 
life. Summer congregations fill the church and ably 
has Mr. White ministered to them. 1a 


Seventy Years Young 


Jan. 18, Rev. Dr. Edwin P. Parker rounded out 
threescore and ten years, two days before he com- 
pleted his forty-sixth year as pastor of the South 
Church, Hartford. The occasion was celebrated 
by a reception in which the whole city participated. 
Its entire clergy, Jew and Gentile, contributed 
to a broadside in the Cowrant, congratulating the 
church and city on the man and his ministry. 
Only two pastorates in Hartford’s history approach 
Dr. Parker’s in length of service. Dr. Joel Hawes 
ministered to Center Church forty-six years and 
Elnathan Whitman to South Church forty-five 
years. Re 


The plan to build a mammoth building for 
the Torrey-Alexander meetings in Philadel- 
phia has been abandoned. Large armories 
will be used. 


READ PRUDENTIAL advertisement and send in 
coupon. ; 


——TOURS 10 EUROPE—— 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s Christian Endeavor Convention 
next July in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to $510, in- 
eniaine all expenses. Send for itineraries to 


H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 600 Tremont Temple, Boston 
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From Chicago to 


North 


Pacific 
Coast 
Points 


, 1906 


Feb. 15 to eae eee 


The opportunity of the year to go 
West on Low One-Way Colonist 
Excursion Rates, applying to Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and Ore= 
gon points. Secure a farm in the 
marvelous irrigated districts where 
yields are enormous and crops are 
independent of rainfall. 


Double Daily Transcontinental Ser- 
vice. Commodious | 8-section Pull- 
man tourist sleeping cars. Stop- 
overs west of Billings, Mont., ex= 
cept between Logan and Garrison 
inclusive. 


From Chicago to Billings, $25; Helena and 
Butte, $30; Spokane and Ellensburg, 
$30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Ash= 
land, Ore., Astoria, Ore., $33. 


Write C. W. Mott, G. 'E. A., St. Paul, Minn., 
for information about land, etc. 


Northern 
Pacific 
Railway 


A. M. CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, 


Minn. 
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Dr, Chapman’s Lieutenants in 
Boston 


A TYPICAL SERVICE 


For the last fortnight in various parts of 


Boston union meetings of different denomina- 


tions have been held, conducted by half a 


dozen evangelists and singers, aided by the 
local pastors. Window placards and large 
signs on the churches have advertised this 
practical campaign and the public has re- 
sponded well. The evangelists and singers 
have been associated with Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man’s campaigns in different parts of the coun- 
try and presumably represent his spirit and 
methods. They came to this city at the re- 
quest of a number of pastors ahd on the as- 
signment of the National Presbyterian Evan- 
gelistic Committee. 

Here is a little picture of a typical meeting 
at the Phillips Congregational Church in South 
Boston one evening last week. A large force 
of alert young fellows found seats for the au- 
dience, which entirely filled the main body of 


the auditorium. A large chorus choir com- 


posed mainly of young people led the singing 
under Mr. Dickson’s direction, beginning the 
evening with several rousing gospel hymns. 
Mr. Dickson sang ‘‘ There were ninety and 
nine,” and after Scripture reading and prayers 
the evangelist, Rev. D. S. Toy, spoke on the 
healing of the blind beggar at the city gate, 
telling the Bible story vividly and stopping 
now and then to apply a home truth or illus- 
trate by an anecdote. - Proceeding with the 
story, he described the conversion of Zacchzeus 
and laid particular stress on his expression, 
“And if I have wrongfully exacted aught of 
any man, [ restore fourfold.’”’ ‘‘ You’ve got 
to unload,’’ said Mr. Toy. Mr. Toy’s style of 
address is direct, practical, yet at the same time 
moving. At the close of his service cards were 
passed through the audience reading: ‘‘ I have 
a desire to live a Christian life; I am willing to 
follow any light God may give me,”’ and spaces 
for name, residence and church preference. 
These cards were to be signed by three classes 
of people, Mr. Toy explained—those who had 
come to the city and were out of touch with 
the home church; those who had drifted away 
from their church home in the city; and those 


UNCONSCIOUS POISONING 


How It often Happens from Coffee. 


**T had no idea,’ writes a Duluth man, 
**that it was the coffee I had been drinking 
all my life that was responsible for the head- 
aches which were growing upon me, for the 
dyspepsia that no medicines would relieve, 
and for the acute nervousness which unfitted 
me not only for work but also for the most 
ordinary social functions. 

* But at last the truth dawned upon me; I 
forthwith bade the harmful beverage a prompt 
farewell, ordered in some Postum and began 
to use it. The good effects of the new food 
drink were apparent within a very few days. 
My headaches grew less frequent, and de- 
creased in violence, my stomach grew strong 
and able to digest my food without distress 
of any kind, my nervousness has gone and I 
am able to enjoy life with my neighbors and 
sleep soundly o’nights. My physical strength 
and nerve power have increased so much that 
I can do double the work I used to do and 
feel no undue fatigue afterwards. 

“This improvement set in just as soon as 
the old coffee poison had so worked out of my 
system as to allow the food elements in the 
Postum to get a hold to build me up again. I 
cheerfully testify that it was Postum and 
Postum alone that did all this, for when I 
began to drink it I ‘threw physic to the 
dogs.’’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. ; 

There’s a reason. Read the famous little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 
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just starting on the Christian path. After the 
cards had been collected, Mr. Toy urged all 
those who had just expressed a desire to live 
a Christian life to come forward during the 
singing of Justas I Am. While the choir and 
congregation sang softly Mr. Toy waited on 
the platform and the local pastors moved up 
and down the aisles encouraging the undecided 
or speaking to those who seemed specially in- 
terested. Several responded to the invitation. 

In this particular series of meetings about 
150 cards had been signed last Thursday, over 
100 of those being records of conversions. 

No ‘‘after meetings” are held at Mr. Toy’s 
services, aS in so many revivals, but the 
snatches of conversation overheard afterwards 
were most significant. The crowd waiting at 
the near-by transfer station for their cars freely 
exchanged comment and criticism. The young 
people with few exceptions talked about the 
music, enjoying the chorus and the volume of 
the congregational singing. ‘‘ That Ambas- 
sador song is all right,” said one young chap; 
‘it?s got a regular band swing to it.” Two 
men were earnestly discussing some theologi- 
eal point as they walked away and a trio of 
business men were figuring up the probable 
cost of the campaign, summing it up in the 
words, “It pays.’’ TOA os 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 12 


The leader, Mrs. George Gould, dwelt upon 
love as the foundation of Christian service. 
Facts were given concerning Inanda Seminary 
and the teachers. Mrs. Edwards, whose work 
dates from 1868, still holds the fort, and, with 
her care for various industrial enterprises, 
longs for more oxen to carry on her garden 
work. Miss Phelps, Miss Price and their as- 
sistants find their hands more than full when a 
hundred girls crowd into a schoolroom designed 
for sixty. They are now rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of a teachers’ house, long needed. A re- 
cent visit from the superintendent of education 
encourages them to hope for a larger govern- 
ment grant than they have yet received; due 
them, he says, on account of the superior work 
they are doing in the school. Miss Smith and 
Miss Frost are still calling for another helper 
at Umzambe. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne read extracts from a letter 
from Mrs. Barnum at Harpoot, with an ac- 
count of the terrors which the earthquakes 
have brought to that region. In several vil- 
lages the people, afraid to stay in their houses, 
pbetook themselves to the graveyards to be 
clear of walls which might fall. The mission- 
aries and native Christian teachers had much 
opportunity to quiet superstition and to en- 
courage faith. Mrs. Browne also gave the 
latest word from her daughter Alice at Tung- 
chou, where ‘‘tone tables” and six hours a 


day with her Chinese teacher, gymnastics with | 
the girls, and little things which she can do | 


already, leave little leisure time. 

Miss Ellen M. Stone gave messages from 
Albania, Bulgaria and Macedonia, which added 
to the reports already given from Africa, Tur- 
key and China, gave glimpses of a broad field 
of missionary work. Miss Elizabeth Clarke 
expected to open her new kindergarten build- 
ing in Sofia, Bulgaria, Jan. 15. Miss Kyle 
gave an account of field work recently done in 
Maine and New Hampshire, with plans for 
succeeding weeks in Connecticut and New 
York. 


Booker T. Washington’s personality and 
record are constantly winning for Tuskegee 
gifts from the living and the dead. These 
will soon make the endowment adequate and 
relieve him from the duty of begging for and 
our churches from contributing fo it. An es- 


| tate in New Jersey, said to amount to half a 


million dollars, has just been closed, to which 
Tuskegee is residuary legatee. 
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WHAT DO YOU CARE ? 
YOU'VE GOT YOUR HEALTH. 


Great Natures Do Not Despair at Dis-= 
appointment—They Look for 
Something Else to Do. 


The broad-gauged man of today does 
not get blue just because things don’t al- 
ways come his way unless there is some- 
thing the matter with him. If he ‘‘falls 
down”’ on one proposition he immediately . 
starts to look up another.. He always 
looks forward and keeps on hustling. A 
man with his health and faculties has 
plenty of opportunities and the man who 
gives up or even feels like it has either a 
small nature or some physical weakness. 

Dyspepsia certainly puts the best of 
men out of condition for work of any 
kind. You cannot blame the dyspeptic 
for getting blue. The very nature of his 
disease is most depressing and calculated 
to deprive him of ambition, energy and 
hope. There is hope for him, however, 
certain and sure. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are recog- 
nized throughout the length and breadth 
of the land as the one cure that’s safe 
and sure. Their unbounded popularity— 
resulting from the thousands and thou- 
sands of cures they have effected—proves 
beyond the shadow of a doubt their great- 
ness as a cure. Wherein lies their great- 
ness? In the very fact that they are 
Nature’s own simple remedy. They do 
the exact work in exactly the same way 
that the digestive fluids of the stomach 
do, because they are composed of exactly - 
the same elements and possess the same 
properties. They relieve the weak and 
worn-out stomach of its burden of diges- 
tion and permit it without let or hin- 
drance to rest and grow sound and well. 
The stomach will get well quick enough 
in its own natural way if it is let alone. 
That is what Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
do. They not only let it alone themselves 
but make the food taken into the stomach 
do the same. 

You can satisfy yourself of the truth 
of this statement by putting the food you 
would eat into a glass jar with sufficient 
water and one of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets. The process of digestion will be 
taken up and carried out just as the gas- 
tric juice and other digestive fluids would 
do it. Their action is natural and they 
cause no disturbance in the digestive or- 
gans. In fact, you forget you haveastom- 
ach when they begin to do their work, 
so mild, and natural is the operation. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50c. a box. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 


It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘repeat.”’ 

_ The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


“ GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Use the Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
| DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


ems 


vy, ll 


[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrifh Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. : ‘ } 
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Home Missions in Cities 
(Y. P. S. C. HE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 28—Feb. 3. Luke 19: 41-48. 

There are in the United States today six 
cities with more than 500,000 inhabitants each, 
and thirty-eight cities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants each. Every one of these cities 
is home missionary ground. Into each have 
come foreigners from Europe and Asia who 
constitute a problem which the founders of 
our American home missionary societies never 
had toface. In four cities in Massachusetts, 
Fall River, Holyoke, Lawrence and Lowell, 
four out of every five persons are either for- 
eign born or of foreign parentage. Into the 
cities, too, have poured the streams from the 
hill towns, the prairies and the fishing ham- 
lets. If Congregationalism concentrated all 
its men and money utilized in aggressive 
Christian work in the great cities of this coun- 
try, they would hardly be adequate to the 
task before the churches. Of course, that 
would be a suicidal policy, but we need strong 
statements in order to become aroused to the 
imperative need of undertaking the Christian- 
ization of our cities with all the powers of 
energy and strategy at our command. 


TYPES OF WORK ALREADY GOING FORWARD 


1. The church for the people. There are 
many such maintaining a brave fight and 
often winning excellent victories. Take as a 
specimen the Camp Memorial Church in New 
York City, one of the few representatives of 
Protestantism left in a densely populated dis- 
trict with almost every nationality represented 
in its field, attracting Jews, Italians, wage- 
earners of both sexes, little children, and de- 
veloping from this miscellaneous material sin- 
. cere Christians, many of whom are instru- 
mental in converting others. For a full 
account of the church and its varied activities 
send to the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, New York, and ask also for the January 
number of the magazine, which is a City Mis- 
sions Number. 

2. The church and settlement associated. 


A GOOD THING 


When It Comes Along Don’t Let It 
Get Away from You. 


**T really feel that it is hardly possible to 
say too much in favor of Grape Nuts as a 
health food,’ writes a Chicago woman: 

**For 9 or 10 years I had suffered from in- 
digestion and chronic constipation, caused by 
the continued use of coffee and rich, heavy, 
greasy foods. My ailments made my life so 
wretched that I was eager to try anything 
that held out a promise of help. And that is 
how I happened to buy a package of Grape- 
Nuts food last spring. 

““That ended my experiments. For in 
Grape-Nuts I found exactly what I wanted 
and needed. From the day I began to use 
it I noticed an improvement and in a very 
few weeks I found my health completely re- 
stored. My digestive apparatus now works 
perfectly and my chronic constipation has 
been entirely relieved. I have gained in 
weight materially, and life is a very pleasant 
thing to me so long as I use Grape-Nuts once 
or twice a day. I have found by experiment 
that if I leave it off for afew days my health 
suffers. : 

** A physician in our town has great success 
in treating stomach troubles, and the secret 
of it is that he compels his patients to use 
Grape-Nuts food—it always brings back the 
power of digestion.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s'a reason. Read the little book, 
““The Road to Wellville,” in packages. _ 

N. B.— Agreeable to promise we state that 
the hand shown in the magazines belongs to 
Mr. and Mrs C. W. Post. 
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As a specimen I select Chicago Tabernacle 
Church and the institution covered by the 
same roof, known as Chicago Commons, and 
the Jersey City Tabernacle and its People’s 
Palace. In both of these and in similar cases 
the proselyting element is kept in the back- 
ground, but the social and educational and 
philanthropic work has behind it a strong re- 
ligious impulse and the ruling design is to win 
persons to the Christian life. For a detailed 
account of Chicago Commons send for The 
Congregationalist of April 1, 1905, or the Jer- 
sey City Tabernacle and Its People’s Palace 
for that of July 8, 1905. 

3. The social settlement as a single agency. 
Of the 200 settlements in American. cities the 
better known ones, while aiming at high re- 
sults, deem it best to keep in the background 
the religious element. The South End House 
in Boston is an example, the earliest enter- 
prise of the sort in the city and founded 
largely through the instrumentality of Con- 
gregationalists. In fifteen years it has become 
a substantial and highly respected institution, 
with four different centers of helpfulness, 
accessible twenty-four hours in the day and 
every day in the year, with fifteen resident 
workers, nearly all college graduates, and one 
hundred associate workers. Some of its activ- 
ities are clubs, kindergarten, industrial and 
domestic training under expert teachers, the 
supplying of modified milk for babies, collec- 
tion of savings in homes and factories, lectures, 
concerts and exhibitions, athletics, military 
drills, garden excursions and country holi- 
days. Interesting literature may be had from 
the South End House, 20 Union Park, Boston. 

4, City missionary societies and rescue mis- 
sions. All the modern devices have not dis- 
placed the old-fashioned method of carrying 
the gospel from house to house through sys- 
tematic visitation by tactful men and women, 
in whose hearts burns a great love for Christ 
and for his needy little ones. Such work was 
never more needed as the tenement population 
increases. No better organization of the type 
exists in the world than the Boston City Mis- 
sionary Society, whose twenty-two mission- 
aries made last year over 59,000 visits upon 
nearly 20,000 different families and gathered 
over 600 children into Sunday schools. Its 
reports and leaflets can be had from 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston. An excellent rescue mission 
is the Pacific Gardens of Chicago. 


Biographical 
REV. GEORGE MOULTON ADAMS, D. D. 


A familiar figure among ministers about Boston 
was the tall form of Dr. Adams, with his kindly and 
thoughtful face. He did not seem to be past four- 
score by many years, and now that the announce- 
ment of his death appears in the newspapers it 
must be a surprise to many that he was born so 
long ago as July 7, 1824. He graduated at Bow- 
doin College in the class of 1844, studied theology 
at Bangor, then in Germany, at Halle and Berlin, 
graduating from Andover Seminary in 1850. His 
pastorates have been in Conway and Portsmouth, 
N. H., and in Holliston, Mass. For nearly twenty 
years he has made Auburndale his home, where he 
died Jan. 11. He wasa scholarly man and an able 
preacher, always busy in some useful service. Dur- 
ing the last year he has been preaching to a congre- 
gation at Waban, where his services have been 
greatly appreciated. Funeral services were held 
at Auburndale Congregational church last Monday 
afternoon. 


We hope the Torrey-Alexander Mission, 
now under way in this country, will achieve 
good results. But we do not hesitate to de- 
clare that brass-band work, big choir work, 
big “statistics,” and everything on the score 
of Bigness, which were the features abroad, 
will not work here. Thereis room for earnest 
evangelical preaching—lucid, intelligible and 
sane. Itis the life in the heart, not our eight- 
eenth century theology; proclaimed amid fan- 
fare, that is wanted today. ‘‘Behold, old 
things have passed away; all things are ‘be- 
come new.’’—The Christian Work. 
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Shirt-Waists 


ADVANCE 


SPRING STYLES $ 1 .00 


_ You have a Decided Advantage in Purchas- 
ing Your Shirt-Waists from Us. Our variety 
is enormous; our styles are the newest and 
choicest; prices are based on purchases made 
before ue recent rise in materials. Our waists 
are made of Lawn, - Z 

Batiste and China This Waist, $1.00 
Silk, handsomely 
trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. 
Here is a specimen 
offer : 


No. 50-NN. This 
beautiful advance 
Spring model of a 
lingerie waist is 
made of white Per- 
sian lawn with a 
front yoke of Tom 
Thumb tucks, deco= 
rated with medal- 
lions and outlined 
with Val Lace Van= 
dykes; tucked mit- 
aine cuffs and collar | 
correspond; button 
back; long or short 
Sleeves. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure. 
Price $1.00; post= 
age 15 cents. 

In ordering, state 
bust measure and 
Neu ey Pore ot 
short sleeves are de- 
sired. We refund No. 50-NN. 
your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles ranging in price from 
$1.00 to $3.00, illustrated in our new Shirt- 
Waist ‘SSupplement—sent free on request. Be 
sure to say you wish the Shirt-Waist Supplement. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1% yrs. 


SEED 


Make sure a yield of quantity and 
quality. When your father planted 
Ferry’s, they were the best on the 
market, but they have been improv- 
ing ever since. We are experts in 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual, beautifully illus- 
trated, free to allapplicants. 


-D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


we still keep up 
the old habit of giving 
special directions, when 
asked, in addition to those for 
raising each variety of vegetable 
and flower contained in our 
catalogue—sent free. 
J. J. 1. GREGORY 


& SON, 
Marblehead, 


BTRONGESP 


oS 5 
<2 LF PAGE’S GLU 
| i, Does not set quickly like the old style glue 
ma and has four times the strength (Officia! 
y,\test, 1 in. sq. hard pine butted, registered 
4} 1620 lbs. before parting). Used by the best 
4 mechanics and mirs.the world over. Inval- 
“uable in household use, for Furniture, 
shina, bvory, Books, Leather,and wherever 
fr ja strong adhesive is desired. 1 oz. bottle 
AXS:984 or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10¢.) 
FOReare even mailed for 12c.if yourdealer hasn’t our line. 


a LE PACE’S PHOTO PASTE, 
None genuine 2 0z. size retails 5c. ; by mail, 10c. 
without L PACE’S MUCILACE, 
This Label. 2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 149 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE . 
CONGREGATIONALIST. - 2 


To Trim the What is theMark 


New Dresses 


HE new things for trimming your new dresses are more 
beautiful and more attractive this year than ever 
before. -They are more ornate and the patterns more 
original and individual than any we have ever had. In span- 
gled trimmings you will find iridescent flower forms raised 
in the colored spangles, jet bands, appliqués, medallions and 
festoons are also very good, and by the way, the festoon 
idea is carried out a good deal in -various kinds. 
Spangled appliqués are among the brilliant things for 
yokes of costumes. 
The godet laces for berthas and shoulder trimmings in 
black, white, silver and gold will be used a good deal too. 
The most favored colors are Alice blue, rose, green and 
lavender, all in the daintier effects for really dress-up dresses. 
As in all things collected for dress ornamentation, our 
; showing of these is in rare good taste, and can be relied 
| upon to be thoroughly correct in all ways. 


On Your Christmas 


: e 
(ANDELABRA, § ] ® \ Spoons, 
| Ter SETS, Liver: KNIVES, 
i TRAYS, Did the silverware 
ETc. which you gave or re- 
| SHOULD. ceived as Christmas 
BE presents bear either of these 
cre trademarks? If the spoons, 


knives, forks, etc., had the 

: 1847 ROGERS BROS.” brand, or 

(es) - the Tea Sets, Candelabra, Trays, 

+> ROGERS BROS etc., the MERIDEN B. COMPANY 
mark, as here shown, you have 
the assurance that they are of the 

best—‘“‘Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


MADE AND é 
GUARANTEED BY 


‘These marks stand for the highest 
quality in silver plate Additional 
pieces to match any design in these 
goods can always be supplied by local 
dealers at any time. Write for our 
New Catalogue ‘‘N 65” showing all 


new and leading patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO HAMILTON, CAN. 


“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.’’ 


STATEMENT OF THE 


CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 
Cash Capital, 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), 
Other Claims, 


Net Surplus, 
Total Assets, 


Surplus as to Bilicy: Holders, 


31st day of December, 1905. 


$4,000,000.00 


4,884,215.53 
132,678.89 
323,885.17 
120,894.48 
317,611.87 


7,036,010.93 
$16,815,296.87 


$11,036,010.93 


LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS: \ vears: $102, 847, 801.66 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


W. H. KING, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries: A. C. ADAMS, 


WESTERN BRANCH, Traction Building, Cincinnati, O. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, Omaha, Neb. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, San Francisco, Cal. 


INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT | BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street 


HENRY E. REES, A. N. WILLIAMS 


KEELER & GALLAGHER, General Agents. 
WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
BOARDMAN & SPENCER, General Agents. 
CHICAGO, Ills., 145 La Salle Street. 


W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 


NEW YORK, 93 and 95 William Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States and Canada 
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Personalia 


The ebbing Tory tide in England leaves Sir 
Conan Doyle, the novelist, stranded. 


Augustus St. Gaudens was elected a member 
of the Royal Academy, London, last week. 


Belva A. Lockwood argued a case before the 
Federal Supreme Court last week, the first 
woman so to do. 


Charities commends in highest terms the 
appointment of Robert W. Hebberd by Mayor 
McClellan to be head of New York’s depart- 
ment of public charities. 


Secretary of State Root has named as so- 
licitor of the State Department, Prof. J. B. 
Scott of Columbia University, professor of 
international law and a most competent ad- 
viser. 


Pres. Carroll D. Wright of Clark College, ex- 
United States Labor Commissioner, has re- 
ceived from the king of Italy the decoration of 
the Knight of the Order of Saints Maruizio e 
Lazzaro. 


John Alexander Dowie has been stripped of 
all financial power in connection with Zion 
City, his recent trip around the world having 
shown him to be wasteful of the Zionistic funds 
to an alarming degree. 


William Winter, the high-toned, veteran 
dramatic critic of the New York Tribune, com- 
mends Springfield’s mayor for suppressing 
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Miss Olga Nethersole’s rendering of Sappho, 
and earnestly hopes that other cities will imi- 
tate its example. 


Theodore Tilton, who now resides in Paris 
and is still active in journalism, is said to have 
in the hands of a New York publishing house, 
to be brought out within thirty days after his 
death, a full statement of his side of the fa- 
mous controversy over Mr. Beecher. 


With the recent death of Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son the office of secretary of the American 
branch of the Society of Psychical Research 
became vacant. It has been offered to Prof. 
J. H. Hyslop, who has conditioned his ac- 
ceptance on the raising of funds with which 
to push investigation. 


Rev. W. R. Inge, D. D., incumbent at All 
Saints’ Church, Ennismore Gardens, London, 
is the pride of the Anglican Church now as 
a@ preacher, and to hear him Sunday after 
Sunday go clerics off duty and men of affairs. 
He is well known in this country to a select 
few for his works on mysticism and his con- 
tributions to the best of the English reviews. 


Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, who has just 
died in London, had a fine record as an ad- 
ministrator in the imperial civil service, but 
he will live longer as a nineteenth century 
annalist and diarist, chronicling the gossip 
of clubs, literary salons and parliamentary 
lobbies, and leaving us accurate reports of 
the conversations of men eminent in State, 
Church and the realm of letters. 


TIFFANY ©) STUDIOS 


perc 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 


morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Studios. 


Designs and estimates for windows, 


tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Madison Avenue 


New 


and 45th Street 
York 


~ SONGS FOR 


LITTLE PEOPLE 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT. 


Price 60 Cents, Net 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, so. well 
known as a leader in primary and 
kindergarten work, says of this 
new song book, ‘It. shows a rare 
sympathy with the child life and 
has a fine musical quality.” 


Send for returnable copy..to. 
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Boston Chicago 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssions, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
Washington Sts Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
gations House, Boston, Mass,; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
ef ee C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOIBTY (ncluding 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states, 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Waar id Fo es House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Til. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con; recauere House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. . Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropiate. from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday oa and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. c 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationahst and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well asits own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to. the 
C. S. 8S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
Werporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; rreasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Av ., Hartford, Ct. 


and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F, E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. it 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desir: pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. . Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. pire } 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass.: Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House} ic 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity. (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Selsey Treas, ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S.HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. - 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere:in the country from: ~ 


: ‘ .156 Fifth Ave., New York 
The Pilgrim Press \,secon st, nosrox 
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PERFECTLY HEALTHY people have pure, rich, 
warm, nourishing blood, good appetite and good 
digestion. Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives these, and 
thus it makes people healthy and keeps them so. 
Get only Hood’s. 


Sick headache is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 


NICKEL PLATE -ROAD AGAIN SELLING COL- 
ONIST TICKETS TO THE PACIFIC COAST.—EXx- 
tremely low-rate tickets on sale daily, Feb. 15 to 
April 7, to Pacific coast and other points in the 
far West. Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Low ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—From Buffalo to the 
West\and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of 
each month until April 17. For full particulars 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


HERETOFORE, the word “diet” has carried with 
't the idea of abstaining from foods and delicacies 
most enjoyed, but since the introduction of the 
Criss-Cross Cereals people have come to understand 
that they can diet and at the same time eat food 
that is not only a builder of bone and sinew, but a 
palatable and delicious food as well. The cereal 
products of Farwell & Rhines of Watertown, N. Y., 
Gluten Flour for Dyspeptics, Special Diabetic 
Flour for Diabetics, and K. C. Whole Wheat Flour 
for those suffering from constipation, are highly 
esteemed and indorsed by those who have benefited 
from their use. They also manufacture two famous 
breakfast cereals—Gluten Grits and Barley Crys- 
tals—both of which are especially adapted to those 
persons with whom ordinary cereals disagree. The 
name Criss-Cross was given because of the distin- 
guishing double criss-cross marks on every label. 
A booklet, together with samples, will be sent free 
to any one on request by simply addressing Far- 
well & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y. 


The 


Congregationalist 


Handbook for 1906 


Now Ready 


IT CONTAINS 
Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer. Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 
‘Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 
Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
Statistical and other information about de- 
nominational institutions and. work 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts. , 
25 copies, 50 cts. 
50 copies, 75 cts. 
75 copies, $1.00 


.Free to subscribers of The Congregationalist 
on application 


‘ The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON New York 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your chureh or 
} Sunday School until you have seen 


DEVOTIONAL SONCS 
By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 
S and MAIN. 

256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published by the publishers of the famous 
‘*Gospel Hymns,’’ 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Chicago 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Contents 27 Jan. 1906 


EDITORIAL: 
British Liberalism Reborn 111 
Loyalty to the Highest Ideal 112 
Making Ready for the Holy Spirit—prayer meet- , 
ing editorial % 
COVER: 
A Modern Christian Temple 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Pencilings. A Peripatetic reais sf 
A Volunteer with a Vision. Rev. William F. 
Slade : 
First Aid in Selecting a Pastor. Prof. Amos R., 
Wells 
HOME: 
The Watchword of the Stars—selected poem 
The Modern Heroism. Prof. John Wright Buck- 
~ ham 
Domestic Science in the Seventeenth Century. 


113 
115 
116 


118 


Louise Manning Hodgkins 119 
Tangles 120 
FOR THE CHILDREN: § 


Somebody Did It. Anna Burnham Bryant 

Patty’s Penny. Georgia M. Root 

The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Feb, 4 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Feb. 4-10 


120 
120 
125 
121 
127 


CLOSET AND ALTAR 119 
THE DAILY PORTION—Jan. 28—Feb. 3 127 
LITERATURE : 126 
ILLINOIS: 
Champaign—a University City 128 
Elgin Association 128 


Southern Association 
Central West Association 
Along the Mississippi 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
Missionary Institute at the Golden Gate 
The Heart of the Commonwealth 
The Lone Star State 
LETTERS: 
In and Around Chicago 
Greater New York 
In and Around Boston 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Personalia 106 
Dr. Conrad Installed at Park Street 114 
Dr. Arthur Smith at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 114 
The Prayer at the Benjamin Franklin Bicen- 


128 
128 
129 


121 
129 
117 


123 
135 


tennial 115 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 116 
Education 116 
Biographical 121 

» Missionary Institute at the Golden Gate 121 
' Dr. Torrey in Toronto 124 
A Daily Paper’s Estimate 124 
An Important Correction 124 
Lincoln Memorial Sunday 130 
Meetings and Events to Come 130 
Marriages and Deaths 130 
Church and Ministerial Record 131 
Forty Years at Fisk: an Appreciation 134) 
Dr. Torrey and Dr. Cadman 134 


THE(@NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
ST'OOEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. | 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of | 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted astamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address, 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending | 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued | 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection, 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch, 113 inches to the column. ' 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, | 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregatrionaust does not Knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. it re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite. 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of a'l statements made in its advertising 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad» 
vertisement in Zhe Oongregationalist is not an indorse- 
ment by The Corngregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
1F PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER 1EAR 
Single Copy, ten Cents 


ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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118° 


129 | 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of munsters. 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. : 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. -Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
‘condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, ee the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, competent Protestant woman for. general 
housework in a family of two, twenty-one miles from 
Boston. Address Box 5088, Boston. 


Chandelier. Wanted, a large second-hand chande- 
lier in good order. Write D. A. Thompson, 13 N. Pearl 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 


Trust Company (desires secretary, credit man and 
executive. Excellent opening. Write for list and plan 
of other positions. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union 
Square, New York. 


We are Brain Brokers. We have hundreds of posi- 
tions paying $1,000-$5,000 now open for competent 
men; write for booklet. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


A Young Lady would like to act as traveling com- 
panion to a lady going to Europe. Would go to C. E. 
Convention in Geneva in Ju'y. Address J, 4, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Organist and Director desires reappointment 
April 1. Fifteen years’ experience largest church 
organs and best choirs. Address Christian Organist, 3, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 


Wanted, a neat, active young woman, capable and 
obliging, for general housework in a family of four. 
Good Christian home. Wages $16. Reference desired. 
Address H., 41 Knight Street, Norwalk, Ot. 


Congregationalists or other Christian neople de- 
siring life in a milder climate, where cost of living is at 
a minimum consistent with a refined civilization, and 
desire to do.and get good, should write M. F. Coburn 
(Sece’y), Interlachen, Fla. 


Board and care in a physician’s family for invalids 
and semi-invalids. Steam-heated house, hair mat- 
tresses, good, wholesome food; diet regulated by the 
physician, according to needs of patient. No contagious 
or mental diseases admitted. For particulars address 
X, 4, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Six Appeals for help from Christian schools in the 
South for “almost everything that can be used in a 
home or schoolroom.” Books, clothing, furniture and 
money to pay freight will be gratefully received by 
Henry E. Warren, pastor’s assistant, Shawmut Church, 
Tremont and Brookline Streets, Boston. Particulars 
on application. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 


Co. 


ALL SIZES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works 
OOK- 


ASTINGS 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
=. Should be used in every church. 

: 2 Say) Our “ Self-Collecting’”’ Tray saves 
ONE-FOURTH the cost of other 
systems. Send for our free cata- 
logue and Jist of 2,500 churches 
using our outfits. A complete outfit will be sent any 
church for trial before purchasing, upon request. 


Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 232, L:ma, Ohio. 


MENEELYEC0, BELLS 


Phe OMe at Haninbel Bell Wounds? tn Amoelon 
the est, Best Equipped Be: oundry in Ame= 
Only Finest, ‘Most ‘Macically Toned Bells Mads 


COMMUNION SERVICES 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical. styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | Boston or Chicago. 
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AMERICAN BOARD. 


Million Dollar Campaign 
For the Haystack Centennial 


THE WORK OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, BOSTON > 


Organized in, 1868 for work among women and children in foreign lands. 


FIELD An 


Africa, Turkey, India, Ceylon, China: Japan, 
Micronesia, Spain, Mexico, Austria. 


WORKERS 


133 Missionaries. and Assistant Missionaries, 
10 of whom. are engaged in Medical Work. 


225 or more Bible-women, and a large force 


ORGANIZATION 


The Woman’s Board of Missions has. 24 
Branches, composed of 1,137 Senior Auxilia- 
ries and 669 Junior Auxiliaries and Mission 
Circles, about 241 Cradle Rolls, and a large 
number of other Contributing Societies. 


of Native Teachers. 


WORK 


1 College, 33 Boarding Schools. 


Village and Day Schools. 


3 Training Schools for Bible- 


3 Hospitals, 3° Dispensaries. 


Kindergarten and Evangelistic Work. 


AIM. A grand year for accomplishing the 20 per cent. increase in our twenty-four Branches. 


Nearly 300 


women. 
Leaflets. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Life and Light (published monthly), 
Mission Dayspring (monthly). 
Lesson Leaflets (monthly). 

to Lessons in, Life and Light. 
Topic Cards. 


Supplementary 


Prayer Calendar (published yearly). 


While the men 


of the churches are rallying to the war cry of the American Board, ‘‘A Million Dollars for Missions,’ let the Congrega- 
cry of the Woman’s Board, ‘‘One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Dollars for 


tional women rally to the familiar war 
Woman’s Work on the Field.”’ 


SARAH LOUISE Day, Treasurer, 
E. Harriet StANwooD, Home Secretary, § 


of Woman’s Board. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CoRNELIUS H. PATTON, 


Home Secretary of American Board. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that aré” 
esseritial for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 


illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beautyand ff 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with+ 
out charge on request by postal card’, or otherwise, 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. g#-Send Ae 
Gatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


“J call it the 
Cream Jug” 


The new hymn-book, giving just the hymns 


and tunes you need and really use. Just 
right in size, contents, price. It is called 


Hymns of Worship and Service 


An instantaneous success, Five editions 
already sold in first nine months. 60 cts. in 
cloth; 75cts.inlgmo. Send for sample 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 
— 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington ; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O, FISK & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self 
help. 9th year opens Sept. 28,1905. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to President DAVID N. BEACH. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalo aoe, , Map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
bette ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
ac es. 

é Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


A NEW HYMNAL 


Ready in February 


Church Hymns ani Tunes 


Edited by Rev. Hersert B. TuRNER, D. D., 
and WILLIAM F. BIDDLE: 


The book contains: . 

First.—A moderate number of hymns care- 
fully selected for their worth, beauty and 
lyric quality. 

Second.—A wide variety and choice of tunes 
that have dignity, worth and appropriateness 
as music. 

Third.—The best of the old and well-known 
hymns and tunes. 

Fourth.—Many new tunes, mainly from the 
latest and best work of leaders in English 
ecclesiastical music. 

If your church is considering a change in 
hymnals, send us your name and address 
with name of the church and we will for- 
ward immediately on publication a copy 
of CHURCH HYMNS AND TUNES 
for examination. State if edition with Re- 
sponsive Readings is desired. 


A. S. BARNES & co.,. New York 
SbibNehtses so HALL 


A homelike sanatorium 
3] for alimited number of 
& patents, located in a 
* healthful and attract- 
ive suburb of Boston. 
Experienced nurses 
and resident ie penn 
in charge. cellent 
cuisine. House Ssitu- 
: ow ated on high ground 
and equipped with al all 
aera iaprovenents conducive to the recovery of 
patients. Address 
S.L. EATON, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


WP HURCH 
adil GARPETS ite ss 


- aTMANU: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS JAND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINGCTON ST., 
OPP. BovisTon ST. 


FACTURERS 


BOSTON. 


Saturday 
27 January 1906 


4% : 
Pek 


and Christian World 


Volume XCI 
Number 4 


Event and Comment 


February First-of-the-Month Number 
(Next Week) 


The Romance of Christian Endeavor, by 
Amos: R. Wells, with cover portrait of Rey. 
Francis E. Clark, D. D. 

Present Conditions in the Chinese Empire, 
by Rev. Arthur H. Smith, D. D. 

The Influence of the Question, What Would 
Jesus Do? by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon. 

Happenings in Washington, by Lillian Camp 
Whittlesey. 

The Professor’s 
King, D.D. 

The Story of Mary Mecome. The first chap- 
ter of a short serial by Zephine Humphrey. 


Chair. Henry Churchill 


HE PICTURE on our cover represents 

an achievement which deserves the 
Sppuyving attention of all American Con- 
gregationalists. Any 
one who has seen the 
old First Church 
building at Pittsburg will need only to 
place it in imagination beside this repro- 
duction of the stately structure recently 
dedicated in a conspicuous location in 
the best part of the city to realize how 
great an advance has been made in our 
denominational life in that section during 
the lastfew years. Thecongregation that 
rejoices in this new and noble house of 
worship represents the elements of charac- 
ter which have made New England his- 
tory honorable in the nation, mingled 
with the Welsh fervor and steadfastness 
which have added a valued quality to our 
Congregationalism. The pastor, Rev. 
B. Gwernydd Newton, is an able and elo- 
quent Welsh-American preacher, whose 
wise and persevering labors during the 
last seven years are attested by results of 
which this building is one, made possible 
by loyal men and women whom he has 
gathered about him and inspired to erect 
the finest Congregational church edifice 
in the state. It makes a new center for 
_Congregationalism in a region where it 
can do valuable service. 


Cotignegationintism in 
Western Pennsylvania 


HINA’S COMMISSIONERS visited 
and inspected several of the Western 
State Universities last week; Feb. 2 they 
arrive in New York City, 

er Shall We. where, among other feasts 

elcome Them 

in their honor and oppor- 

tunities to give them intercourse with 
representative Americans, will be a ban- 
quet under the auspices of the Christian 
Foreign Missionary Boards which have 
their headquarters in that city. In due 
time they will come. to Boston, renowned 
as an educational center and a focal point 
for missionary enterprise. Between the 


York’s wonted manner even in ecclesias- 
tical functions, nevertheless would be 
satisfactory to guests and hosts. 


ECRETARY ROOT, who when over- 
turning and reforming the War De- 
partment got into the admirable habit of 
going before our national 
legislators and telling them 
why he was doing as he was 


China and the 
United States 


‘and why certain new legislation was 


needed, is doing likewise now that he is 
Secretary of State. Last week, in arguing 
for the bill reforming the consular and 
diplomatic service before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, he said some 
pertinent words to legislators as to the 
way in which our foreign service has been 
used by them and by politicians in gen- 
eral in finding ‘‘soft snaps” for ‘‘estima- 
ble and elderly gentlemen whose friends 
find it necessary to take care of them in 
some way.”’- Incidentally he discussed 
our present strained relations with China; 
he frankly admitted that our Goyern- 
ment knows from thoroughly competent 
observers in China just what the matter 
is; pointed out how far the President had 
gone to remedy the situation; and then 
he said to the leaders of the House: 
The thing to be done now is for you to 
change the law in some respects, not ¢o as to 
permit the Chinese laborer to come in, but 
so that the Chinese laborer can be kept out 
without insult and indignity and hardship to 
the Chinese merchants and scholars and the 
men who occupy the same position in the 
Chinese community as the people in this room 
occupy in ours. They have been subjected to 
gross indignity and gross hardships in many 
cases, and I do not wonder that they are in- 
dignant at it. 
Thus speaks our Secretary of State, with 
a candor that is refreshing. 


FTER DEBATE in the House last 

week which recalled its best days of 
deliberative action on national problems, 
we were put in a-more 
creditable position 
toward the Filipinos, 
the House deciding by a vote of 258 to 71 
to admit to this country products of the 
islands on terms more favorable to Fil- 
ipino interests, though hostile to some 
degree to the tobacco and sugar interests 
of this country, who fought stoutly for 
continued protection, even at the expense 
of national honor. Study of Philippine 
conditions: this summer by legislators, 
Mr. Taft’s strong arguments and the Ad- 
ministration’s entire hearty support to- 
gether defeated the insurgent Republic- 
ans and their Democratic allies, If this 


Philippine Tariff, 
and Administration 


Benet Missionary Union and.the Ameri-. ~evietory in ‘the House can be duplicated i in 


canes Board’ it ought to be: possible to 
arrange something-in this city which, if 
not as gorgeous and elaborate as New 


the Senate, a brighter day has dawned for 
Filipino. economic conditions, and our 
‘national escutcheon will have one less 


blot.——With Mr. Wright’s. promotion to 
the post of ambassador to Japan, the re- 
sponsible duty and honor of being govern- 
or-general will devolve on Commissioner 
H. C. Ide, with the understanding that in 
a relatively short time it is to pass to 
Commissioner Smith, a Roman Catholic, 
now head of the Department of Education. 
Mr. Ide’s service in establishing the finan- 
cial system of the dependency has been 
greater than any other man’s, and: were 
his health adequate for the strain he 
doubtless. would be retained in office as 
governor.general for a longer time than 
now seems likely. The advent of Mr. 
Smith will not be hailed with enthusiasm, 
even by some Roman Catholics, 


ITH THE NOMINATION: of Luke 
E. Wright, now governor.general of 
the Philippines, to be our first ambas- 
sador to Japan, and with 
ae the recently announced se- 
lection of Viscount Aoki as 
Japan’s first ambassador to us, one can 
now pass from the realm of conjecture to 
that of some certainty as to the course of 
diplomatic relations between.the coun- 
tries so far as they depend on agents em- 
ployed. Our retiring Minister: to Japan, 
Mr. Lloyd Griscom, has been a brilliant 
success, and as conspicuously 80 as any 
of the group of young men of culture and 
means who have entered our diplomatic 
service of late years. Through a critical 
period of Japan’s history and: our rela- 
tions with her he displayed wisdom, tact 
and friendliness, which have made him 
much respected in Japan. Mr. Wright, 
as we said a few weeks ago, has not been 
a success as governor-general in the Phil- 
ippines. He is a white man who regards 
as inferiors men with black skins in the 
South, and has not been above looking 
with some contempt on the Filipinos. 
He now goes as our representative to the 
proudest, the most, intellectual and most 
accomplished of Asiatic peoples, and we 
shall await with curiosity and some trep- 
idation adjustment of his Anglo-Saxon 
racial egotism to-the demands of wisdom 
and courtesy which due recognition of 
Japan’s present status would seem to 
make imperative on any American repre- 
sentative. The personality of our diplo- 
matic representative in Japan is a matter 
of considerable importance to our mis- 
sionary interests in Japan. Mr. Wright’s 
wife is a Roman Catholic. 


ENATOR TILLMAN of South, Caro- 
lina reverted last week to his earlier 
manner and tone in the Senate, and as- 
sailed the President with 

4 @ virulency and coarse- 
ness unprecedented in its 
history, clamoring for ir vestigation of the 


Bearing False 
Witness Rebuke 
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recent expulsion from the White House 
of Mrs. Morris. Senator Daniel of Vir- 
ginia, reflecting the better mind of the 
South, endeavored to dissuade Mr, Till- 
man from his course but unsuccessfully, 
and when the vote came on the resolu- 
tion calling for investigation, Mr, Tillman 
had but seven. senators with him. . His 
is a case of heredity and early habits tri- 
umphing over a more recent environ- 
ment. He was born and trained a boor 
and a demagogue, and no veneer put on 
by life in the Senate with men of a differ- 
ent kind alters the grain beneath.— Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow will not be imprisoned 
for contempt. of the Senate, as at one 
time Jast week seemed likely; but his 
already damaged reputation has not been 
enhanced by his tactics before the Senate 
investigating committee, ordered to pro- 
cure from him evidence substantiating 
his charges against officials building the 
¢anal. 


EPRESENTATIVES of the leading 

European Powers and our Minister 
to Italy, Mr. White, acting for us in this 
matter, met last week in the 
Spanish city of Algeciras to 
settle the status of Morocco, 
with especial reference to France, and 
aware of Germany’s latter-day intrusion 
and claims, which cenflict with those of 
France. -Up to date, discussion of minor 
matters has gone on without friction, 
and perchance the whole affair may be 
similarly dealt with. For it is scarcely 
conceivable that Germany will care to 
stand alone against France and the Powers 
which have informally if not formally let 
it be known that her position in the main 
has their approval. Our delegates’ status 
there, as explained by Mr. Root, Secre- 
tary of State, ina statement to the House 
Committee on Appropriations, is beyond 
question, in view of our participation in 
former conferences of the kind. Weare 
establishing no precedent by being there 
and by guarding our commercial interests. 
The aspect of the matter which is more 
serious, and which has induced debate in 
Congress, is this: Are our delegates in- 
structed to use their influence in any way 
on matters involving the political future 
of the country? To this Secretary Root 
replies that they are there solely to act 
on issues which are commercial. As a 
matter of fact, however, most political 
issues between nations today arise out of 
commercial and trading rights. 


The Algeciras 
Conference 


LASHES INVOLVING use of force 
: between the police and the Social 
Democrats in German cities last week, 
arising out of their protest 
against restrictions on the 
franchise which the gov- 
ernment is trying to enact, are ominous 
of astruggle which, if we are not mistaken, 
will take on larger and graver aspects ere 
1906 ends. Herr Bebel’s speech at the 
-last Congress of the Socialist party served 
notice on the Emperor and the Ministry 
that if there was any attempt to curb 
franchise rights or to prevent the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, the call would go 
forth for use of the strike as a political 
weapon on a scale which might astound 
the authorities. Since then the same 
elements of the population in Russia 
have shown the authorities there what 
this strike weapon:may do for political 


Germany’s Com- 
ing Struggle 
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ends. Germany’s proletariat is vastly 
better organized and more resourceful 
than the Russian. Emperor William will 
do well to consider carefully these con- 
ditions before he challenges a test of 
power, or starts using force against the 
upward strivings of Germany’s democ- 
racy. Neither Russia’s history during 
the past twelvemonth, nor the handwrit- 
ing on the wall for England’s privileged 
classes just written in the outcome of the 
Parliamentary elections, are calculated to 
give him courage for any conflict he may 
be courting. 


HE GRANDSON of a blacksmith and 

the son of a magistrate’s ‘clerk, M. 
Clement Armand Falliéres, at the time 
president of the Senate 
of France, was elected 
president of the Republic last week by 
the senators and deputies, and, God will- 
ing, for the next seven years will guide 


President Fallieres 


the destinies of the nation in the con- 
servatively progressive paths. which the 
retiring president, M. Loubet, has marked 
out for it. A Roman Catholic, he is not 
a Clerical, and has stood stanchly by the 


program for ending the Concordat and de- | 


limitating the respective powers of Church 
and State. Simple in his tastes and habits, 
experienced in statecraft, pacific in his 
policy toward other peoples, he will suit- 
ably incarnate the modern French ideals 
of war rather than peace, of social bet- 
terment, of socialization of industry and 
democracy. A Republican, he neverthe- 
less realizes the signs of the times, and 
will have as his supporters in the national 
legislature men like Jaures and the lead- 
ers of the factions of the Left, as well as 
the great Republican host. Thirty years 
of parliamentary experience will give him 
the same wisdom in dealing with the na- 
tional legislature which our McKinley had, 
which Cleveland lacked and Roosevelt 
lacks. 


N THE LIGHT of latest statistics re- 

specting the American Bible Society 

it is apparent that days of trial and re- 

construction lie ahead there 

Bible Society a¢ with some other venera- 
Reform 

ble, honored and formerly 

vigorous but now somewhat forgotten 
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Christian agencies. During the past four 
years the society has drawn on an average 
$30,000 a year from its surplus. Now this 
is exhausted, the society is in debt, and 
the income for the eight months of the 
current year has been $11,000 less than 
last year. The relations between this 
society and the foreign missionaries’ 
supply of literature in the past have 
been such as to make it a serious matter 
for foreign missionary propaganda should 
this society not be saved from its present 
peril and put on a sound basis of income 
and outgo. Have its directors considered 
just how far its decline of income is due 
to causes that may be overcome, and to 
those which are beyond rectification? Are 
there too many secretaries, and are re- 
lations with auxiliaries as they should 
be? 


RECORD YEAR was the last one 

for the Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society, whose receipts, $275,374, 
were $58,000 in excess of the 
previous year. The increase 
was in all departments—con- 
tributions, legacies, special gifts, repaid 
installments of loans and interest, thus 
witnessing to constant diligent and wise 
administration of its business. Of course 
appeals for aid were largely beyond avail- 
able funds to satisfy them. That, also, 
is evidence of efficient cultivation of 
the society’s field. In thirty-five states 
and territories aid was given or loaned 
toward building 102 church edifices and 
thirty-seven parsonages, and the total 
amount paid to them was $225,111. Since 
its beginning this society has helped 
3,704 churches and 935 homes for pastors. 
The Middle West and the Pacific coast 
have been the largest beneficiaries. There 
are still 500 unhoused churches, Thedeath 
of Field Secretary Taintor was a severe 
loss to the society, but Mrs. Taintor con- 
tinues to carry on her share of her hus- 
band’s work, and Rev. W. W. Newell, 
formerly of St. Louis, is already settled 
as field secretary in Chicago helping Sec- 
retary Richards to carry forward the im- 
portant service in which he is so emi- 
nently successful. 


A Prosperous 
Benevolence 


+ 

HREE YEARS hence Park Street 

Church will have completed a cen- 
tury of life. Only one Congregational 
Church, the Old South, 
antedates it in what 
was then the town of 
Boston. Its history is a distinct and im- 
portant contribution to the history of our 
denomination and to the city. Its pros- 
perity is of interest to all lovers of Boston, 
not only of its architecture but of its in- 
tellectual and religious life. Its decline 
in influence in recent years and the public 
discussion of the movement to sell its 
edifice and site have brought a feeling 
of depression to Congregationalists and 
to many others. Therefore the installa- 
tion of Dr. Conrad as its pastor last week 
to carry forward the work which Dr. 
Withrow has found too heavy a burden 
to bear alone, is an event to be welcomed 
by our denomination and by the com- 
munity. The installation took place un- 
der the most favorable auspices. All the 
Congregational churches of Greater Bos- 
ton were suiimoned in council and re- 
sponded with entire harmony. The new: 
pastor showed that he placed a high value 


A New Era for 
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on the fellowship of the churches and 
that Park Street under his leadership 
will be among the foremost to promote 
it. He brought to the council a positive, 
constructive, confident avowal of Chris- 
tian faith which awakened no voice of 
dissent. Presented with the force and 
eloquence which he possesses it will bring 
hearers and doers to the Old Corner, we 
are confident, in large numbers. All our 
churches will rejoice to see Park Street 
resume its old position among their lead- 
ers. We hope to see them all assembled 
there in united conference next autumn, 
with a hearty willingness to do all in 
their power to aid this mother of churches 
to take on more than its ancient strength. 


T THE INSTALLATION of Dr. Con- 
rad as pastor of Park Street Church 
last week the question was debated as to 
whether the:.council 
might add to its roll of 
members delegates from 
a church not named in the letter missive. 
The discussion revealed a surprising lack 
of knowledge on the part of some at 
least in a selected company of Congrega- 
tionalists assembled in council to transact 
the business of the churches they repre- 
sented. The question does not admit of 
debate. Nothing in Congregational usage 
is more completely settled than that a 
council is composed only of delegates 
from churches named in the letter mis- 
sive and of individuals so named. This 
usage is stated by Dr. A. H. Quint in 
Dunning’s Congregationalists in Amer- 
ica, as it has continued from the earliest 
times. He says: 

The call, known as “‘letter missive,” gives 
to each’church and person invited a list of all 
churches and persons summoned, which list 
cannot be increased by any act of the council, 
either in conferring actual or honorary mem- 
bership; nor can the couneil admit any church 


or person, invited by the church, but omitted 
from its list in the call. . ;. The courts in 


What is a Congre- 
gational Council 


Massachusetts, and also in some other states, . 


have recognized the existence of councils as.a 
part of our polity, and have declared that 
when a council is impartially selected, and pro- 
ceeds according to the ordinary principles of 
fairness, either party accepting the result 
of such council will be sustained by law in 
cases within the cognizance of the law. 


HE INFLUENCE of mind on mind 

in a public assembly has perhaps 
never been measured at its full value. 
It is often said of a speech 
or sermon that it does not 
make the impression 
when read that it made when it was heard, 
and the missing element is ascribed to the 
personality of the speaker. But the ele- 
ment of power contributed by the hearers 
must be taken into the account. During 
the political campaign just ending in Lon- 
don Mr. Balfour addressed a great meet- 
ing of enthusiastic supporters in the 
Queen’s Hall, and a little company in a 
room in another part of the city listened 
by telephone, with a receiver at each ear. 
Every word of the speaker was distinctly 
heard but the speech sounded flat and 
stale to the distant hearers. It seemed 
to them to abound in ‘‘platitudes and 
rococo phrases which frequently ended in 
the tamest. of anti-climaxes.’’ The at- 
mosphere was missing. The ‘“‘fizz’’ was 
lost: The listener who describes his ex- 
perience in the London Christian World 
concludes that the electrophone gave him 
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the opportunity for getting the true per- 
spective and notwithstanding the thun- 
derous outbreaks of applause which he 
heard from time to time, he concluded 
that the speech was a melancholy failure. 
It may be that ministers are counting 
overmuch on telephones installed in their 
pulpits, and that worshipers blessed with 
powers of hearing and locomotion who 
think they can stay at home and get the 
whole of the service may find that they 
have lost interest in it without knowing 
what they have missed. When the noy- 
elty of the invention has worn off, per- 
haps another discovery will be made— 
that there is a subtle and mighty influ- 
ence by men over one another in assem- 
bling themselves together which cannot 
be produced by any mechanism yet found. 


HE STUDENTS and faculty of the 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary near 


' Alexandria, Va., where Phillips Brooks 


prepared for the minis- 
try, visited President 
Roosevelt last. week, and to them he made 
this speech: . 


It is avery great pleasure to meet this pody 
today, I have to work in a great many differ- 
ent parts of our country and under a great 
many different conditions, and in each com- 
munity I find usually that normally it is the 
really hard working clergyman who has spir- 
itual side and yet is not a:prig. It is the spirit- 
ually-minded clergyman who is not a.prig who 
counts for most as a focus in the higher life, 
which, if it is not represented in the several 
communities, will not be represented in the 
nation. I feel that each man here should leave 
this seminary feeling that it behooves him to 
try to be such a focus, such a center, of the 
right kind of spiritual and social life, and he 
should do all that in him lies with fervor, and 
also with sanity—I need not say to any older 
man here that the more fervor you have, if 
you have no sanity, the worse it is for you— 
to try to make things a little better in this 
great country of ours. 


Fervor and Sanity 


The President’s aversion for prigs is ey 
ical of the feeling of be laity whom he 
represents. 


USTRALIA, as commonwealth, has 
rallied to support of the several 
Sate within it, and prohibited the im- 
portation, sale or growth 
of opium. Thus Great Brit- 
ain’s great colony in the 
South Pacific joins hands with Great 
Britain’s ally in the North Pacific—Japan 
—to fight an evil which Great Britain per- 
sists in hanging around the neck of China, 
When China has risen a few stages higher 
in her present renaissance of self-respect 
and self-assertion, she may say to Great 
Britain, ‘‘Quit!’’ We hope she will, and 
under the present Liberal Ministry, with 
men like Morley, Bryce, Birrell, Burns 
and Lloyd George in the Cabinet repre- 
senting a policy of ethical reform, it 
would not be surprising if the stain were 
blotted out from the British escutcheon. 


Chine and the 
Opium Traffic 


ONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 

‘in Great Britain and Ireland, ac- 
cording to statistics for 1905, number 
4,905, including brauches 

British Congre- ang mission stations. They 
aaah have a membership of 479, - 


112, and in their Sunday schools are ; 


728,014 scholars with 68 216 teachers. 
Their working forces included 8 130 min- 
isters, 268 evangelists and lay pastors, and 
5,067 lay preachers. These last named 


lil 


form an order lacking in American Con- 
gregational churches. There are 12 insti- 
tutions for ministerial training, with 69 
professors and lecturers and 423 students.. 
Of new ministers settled last year over 
parishes, 59 came from these institutions, 
three from other colleges and 11 are 
labeled, ‘‘training unknown.” Twenty 
new churches have been formed during 
the year, and the net gain in members is 
16,434, 


British Liberalism Reborn 


Following the hoped-for but not sure 
overwhelming victory forthe Liberal 
party in Great. Britain will come a test 
of sagacity and yision such as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his brilliant 
and substantial Ministry might not have 
had to endure had the victory only been 
a moderate one, The outlook for the 
makeup of the House of Commons is 
something like this, as we go to press: 


Liberals 265 
Unionists . Renee te kee 116 
Labor . . Heer NCkaky Oca mee: 4 l 
Nationalists- Irish . sPareharcati timer: ANG SST 


When analyzed the returns show that 
urban, surburban and rural constituencies 
have contributed to the overturning ; that 
Tory and Protestant Ulster and Noncon- 
formist Lancashire and secular London 
have all shown like reaction against things 
as they were. Mr. Balfour’s failure to 
gain his seat'and Mr. Chamberlain’s suc- 
cess in retaining his, cannot but hasten 
the domination of the party of Opposition 
by the man who has won, and the retire- 
ment to a life of philosophical contem- 
plation, to which he is better suited, of 
the man who has led his party to such 
a crushing defeat. 

A moderate victory might have been in- 
terpreted as a victory for free trade as 
over against protection. This issue did 
enter in; there can be no doubt of that, 
especially with theoretical students of 
economy, with manufacturers who wish 
free raw materials, and with statesmen 
like the Duke of Devonshire. But some- 
thing deeper than revolt against the 
thought of change of fiscal policy caused 
this tidal wave. 

Undoubtedly the campaign organized by 
the Free Church Council which brought 
into action the leading Nonconformist 
platform speakers—men like John Clif- 
ford, F. B. Meyer and Silvester Horne, 
which pledged all candidates on issues 
vital to Free Churchmen, and which mar- 
shaled the Nonconformist forces of the 
country almost solidly against retention 
in power of men responsible for putting 
revenue derived from rates at the disposal 
of Roman Catholic and Anglican priests, 
had much to do with the result; and there 
will be quite'a number of seriously in- 
convenienced Nonconformist professional © 
men and men‘of. letters who stood for 


’’ principle’s sake as Liberal candidates ° 


without the remotest thought of election, 
but who now will have to abide in Lon- 


° don and make laws for the realm, so com- 


plete has been the victory. 

In addition. tothe rejection by some 
voters. of Mr.- Chamberlain’s~ plan- for 
modifying the free trade policy, and re- ; 
volt against the Education Act by‘others, - 
and disgust at the general ‘inefficiency of 
the domestic administration under Mr. 
Balfour, and indignation over the scan- 


dals of the Boer War, and contempt for 
the wobbling, evasive policy of the former 
Prime Minister in his dealings with Mr. 
Chamberlain ‘and in his definition of his 
own views with respect to outstanding 
public issues, there has been a ground- 
swell of democratic wrath, which Eu- 
rope felt long since, which we are feeling 
the more acutely, against the privileged 
classes of the kingdom. These are they 
whose monopoly of land unutilized drives 
dwellers to the towns and cities, whose 
control of freeholds in the towns and 
cities fosters herding of the masses and 
exaction of rent which the people cannot 
pay, and whose inefficiency in legislation 
and lack of touch with the problems of 
life haye caused Parliament to fail visibly 
in intellectual power and moral grip dur- 
ing the past decade as never before. 

This reyolt has swept the more con- 
servative of the new kind of democrats 
into the. House of Commons labeled as 
Liberals, who will strengthen the Prime 
Minister’s hands as he shakes off the in- 
cubus of the old Whig ideals and grapples 
with problems of reform in land tenure, 
relief of unemployed, extension of author- 
ity of the State over both Church and 
parents in elementary education. The 
more radical of these newer democrats 
will sit in Parliament as Labor members, 
now consorting with the Liberals, now 
perchance with the Nationalists, and 
occasionally quite probably with the 
Tories, all the time having in mind class 
interests. 

The new Liberalism must deal with 
fresh ‘problems not with outworn ones 
if it is to retain its place for any time. 
The task of leadership is not going to be 
easy, for many factions must be recon- 
ciled,. . Both Liberals and Tories however 
know now. of the coming into activity 
and power of a political force that must 
be reckoned. with, that is. well organized, 
and that has very definite ends to gain. 

It'is plain that there will come demands 
from the people in the way of. radical 
action .which will serve to reveal the 
marked differences of opinion that really 
exist within the ranks of the victorious, 
as well as of the defeated party. 

A Ministry as representative of the 
shadings of belief within the party as 
that which: has been brought’ together 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, has 
only to hold itself together to hold in 
line the factions within the party; and if 
this can be done for the lifetime of a Par- 
liament, the England of tomorrow will be 
a much more democratic, modernly-gov- 
erned and wholesome place for plain peo- 
ple. Privileged monopolists of land will 
be forced to divide, Privileged ecclesi- 
astics will be reduced in pride and status. 
Sectarian tests for teachers will be abol- 
ished, and national education in England 
brought nearer German ‘and American 
ideals and methods. Parliament will de- 
volve much of its present legislation on 
lesser national or municipal legislatures, 
and be freer to deal adequately with im- 
perial problems, and the House of Lords 
will be reconstructed if not abolished. 


Prof. Graham Taylor’s comment on the 
union effected in Russia between the proleta- 


riat and ‘the “‘intellectuals,”’ and the'success ¥ 


of the strike which they have used as a politi- 
cal weapon, is, that it may come sooner than 
we have expected in this country, if the evils 
which the monopolies which exist in this 
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country—monopolies of many, sorts all making 
against the economic independence and peace 
of mind of the individual man of the middle 
classes—are not soon abolished. 


Loyalty to the Highest Ideal 


The hardest task of life is to hold one’s 
self loyal, amid its distracting cares, to 
the highest ideals of the Spirit. The 
vision that inspires our highest moments 
fades in the light of common day, until 
we are ready to question its reality and 
deny its authority, while the things of 
sense and time beat upon us with insist- 
ent urgency. The Jewish exile in Baby- 
lon felt the power of this temptation. 
On the one hand, his faith in Jehovah 
was rudely assailed. In the face of an 
arrogant paganism which had emptied 
the temples of all adjacent peoples, and 
had dealt with Jerusalem in the same 
scornful pride of power, how could he 
keep his belief in Jéhovah’s supremacy? 
He had no answer ready to the mocking 
taunt, ‘‘Where is now thy God?”’ On 
the other hand, the seductive influences 
of wealth and ease lured him to forget 
the past and yield to their enticements. 
In his rocky provincial capital he had 
never dreamed of splendor and luxury 
such as now bewildered and intoxicated 
him with its Oriental magnificence. The 
captives were leniently treated, the doors 
of trade were opened to them, and the 
commercial instinct of the race devel- 
oped rapidly. . 

What the Jew has since been in medi- 
eval Europe, without civil rights and 
under a social ban, yet managing to gain 
wealth and power, the Jewish exile hbe- 
gan to be in Babylon. Why should he 
cherish tenaciously the fantastic dream 
of Israel’s Messianic hope? Why aban- 
don the golden opportunities of the me- 
tropolis and make a toilsome journey 
across desert sands to undertake the 
hazardous enterprise of re-establishing a 
petty kingdom in its ruined capital? No 
wonder that many refused to make the 
sacrifice when the call was sounded, and 
remained to become merged in Babylon’s 
multitudes. Let us thank God that there 
were some of nobler spirit. Let others 
forget, if they may, but they remembered 
that Jerusalem was the embodiment of 
the nation’s ideals, the shrine of its wor- 
ship, the pledge of its divine mission. 
In it the hope of the world was cradled. 
It is their passionate loyalty that lives 
immortal in the Psalmist’s cry, ‘‘If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget its cunning!’’ It is the voice 
of the soul’s aspiration, the confession of 
the supreme authority of the ideal, 

The old temptation still lies in wait 
for men. In the modern expansion of 
human achievement, the bewildering de- 
velopment of material resources, God is 
more in the background than in simpler 
ages. The arrogant materialism of this 
present world challenges the reality and 
authority of the spiritual; ‘“‘Where is 
now thy God?’’ Never was the call of 
the world more alluring, the temptation 
to self-indulgence more seductive. Why 
should a man not drift with the stream 
and surrender himgelf to the enjoyment 
of life’s good things?’ Aré the ideals of 
the Spirit possible of achievement? Are 
they worth the sacrifice their attainment 
demands? Out of the past comes the 
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answer in the cry of the soul’s ‘loyalty, 
“Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget its cunning!’’ What- 
ever the cost, the things of the Spirit 
are supreme. No man can surrender to 
Babylon’s seductions without forfeiting 
his manhood. Shadowy the ideal may 
seem in contrast with the very real prizes 
of sense, but none the less it is more real 
than they, and no lower satisfaction can 
be compared with the reward with which 
God crowns the loyalty of the soul. 


Making Ready for the Holy 
Spirit 
(Prayer meeting editorial*) 


Our Lord’s own life, in one sense re- 
garded, was all a preparation for the 
Holy Spirit’s work. In that passage of 
John’s Gospel!in which he promises the 
Spirit as his own gift, he not only says 
that it is expedient for his disciples that 
he should go away, but also that it is the 
Holy Spirit’s part to take of his and de- 
clare it unto them. Wecan never think 
with too adoring wonder of the life and 
death of Christ; but we underestimate 
God’s purpose Zand the importance of 
our later age-when we forget that Christ 
came and suffered and rose again that the 
Holy Spirit might have his present oppor- 
tunity and do his present work. 

Christ’s preparation consisted in the 
quiet, patient, hard-working experiences 
of his youth andjmanhood. Our prepara- 
tion must be on the same lines, under 
the guidance of the same Spirit. How 
hard it is to learn that the Spirit of God 
works in the} ordinary experiences and 
on the common levels of our lives and is 
helped by the devotion and hindered by 
the pride and selfishness of every day. 
Moses and David were called from guard- 
ing the sheep, our Lord from the bench 
of ‘the carpenter. Why should we look 
for any different call? 

If any soul is awake to the need of the 
world and asks, as the people asked on 
the day of Peter’s pentecostal preaching, 
‘‘Brethren, what shall we do?” the first 
answer must be that which Peter gave, 
‘“‘Repent!’’? It is the repetition of our 
Lord’s own call. A sinful church—a sin- 
ful man—unconscious or careless of sin, is 
in no condition to become the accepted 
partner of the Holy Spirit’s work. The 
people of God are the witnesses of God. | 
It is hopeless to expect a spiritual re-— 
newal in a church or a community where 
mere conventional morality reigns su- 
preme and there is no stirring of dissatis- 
faction with their own condition and their 
work among those who call themselves 
Christ’s people. 

Another condition of preparation for 
the Holy Spirit is what we may call the 
expectant upward look. If the windows _ 
of the soul are never opened except upon 
the interests of earth, how can we hope 
to see the stars? Heavenly-mindedness 
is not a dream of the mystics, it is an 
experience of common life which grows 
by practice and is in larger or in smaller 
measure within the reach of all. Let no 
one say he is too lowly for that high ex- 


* Topic for Jan. 28—Feb. 3. How Shall We Make 
Ready for the Holy Spirit? Acts’2: 22-42; 1 Cor. 
6: 19-20. Christ’s call to repentance. Opening the ~ 
upper windows. The problem of united and con- 
centrated prayer. ‘ 
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perience. Isaac Watts in one of his ser- 
mons quotes the saying, after thirty years 
of Christian faith, of Armelle Nicholas, 
a poor servant-maid:, ‘‘God has not sent 
me into this world but to love himself 
and, through his great mercy, I have loved 
him so much that I cannot love him more 
after the manner of mortals; I must go 
to him that I may love him after the man- 
ner of the blessed.’’ This is the ripened 
fruit of that preparation for co-operation 
with the Holy Spirit to which we are 
urged by Christ’s example and command 
and such a life of love will inevitably be- 
come a life of service also. 

Have we tested God’s promises to 
common, concentrated and persevering 
prayer? How easy it would be for two 
or three to make private agreement for a 
common asking. How inevitable that 
such central fires of faith and love should 
burn higher and shine brighter until the 
prayers are answered in the spreading of 
the flame. Is there any greater oppor- 
tunity than this of such united prayer as 
was the forerunner and preparation for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the 
founding of the Church? 


In Brief 


No statement of what anybody doesn’t 
believe represents Unitarianism.—Christian 
Register. Make a note of that and dot one. 


The gold output of the world for 1905 is 
estimated as $375,000,000, a gain of $28,000,000 
over 1904’s record. Where will it be laid up ? 
Where moths, etc.? 


A Wesleyan professor backed by the wage- 
earners became mayor of Middletown, Ct., 
last week. This wedding of ‘‘intellectuals”’ 
and the masses is common in Europe. 


The United Free Church of Scotland, it is 
thought, will have to spend not less than 
$25,000 for legal expenses in connection with 
its defense of its interests against the Wee 
Free Church attacks. 


There.is no occasion for smiling becanse a 
Massachusetts legislator asks for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate what is 
commonl)y known as “ race-suicide.”” Far more 
insignificant matters have had thousands of 
dollars spent on them by the commonwealth. 


A Congregational church at Nottingham, 
Eng., has for its motto, ‘‘ Not parasites on the 
past, but pioneers of the future.’’ The seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century Puritans and 
Pilgrims were noble men, but they must long 
sometimes for less eulogy and more imitation. 


The doctrines of the Salvation Army enun- 
ciated by General Booth as given in a recent 
biography of him are said to be many of them 
word for word reproductions of the General 
Rules of the Methodist body of which he was 
once a minister. Score one more for Meth- 
odism! 


: SEBS RG 


The annual‘incréase of eeparaesh’ of New 
York .City issabout one hundred and fifteen 
thousand, and, according to Rev. Walter Laid- 


law, secretary, ofthe Federation of Churches, . 
the annual increase of church attendance is ., 


only a little more than, five thousand. Study. 
over this for a, while, ye constitutional op-. 
timists! pees a! 


et ees Sieh a wes 


Pavia! 


The movement toward the eight- hour aay ; 
seems to be gaining ground in Scotland, @spe- . 


cially. in one ‘direction... “Many business: firms 


‘not earlier than ten o’clock in the miornirs+'’ 
and early closing. Communities which re- 
quire saloons at all would be greatly bene- 
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fited by limiting them to an eight-hour day. 


The Home Missionary for January is the 
nearest approach to a home missionary maga- 
zine we have yet seen. Don’t miss reading 
it. Fill out and mail the blank slip on page 
272. Through Secretary Shelton the society 
presents on page 122 of The Congregationalist 
this week some interesting considerations for 
its constituency first to ponder upon and then 
to act accordingly. 


A Photo Company offers to sell to The Con- 
gregationalist for immediate use the latest pic- 
ture of a prominent Congregational minister 
who has an attack of rheumatism and has been 
given a short vacation by his ehurch. We 
sympathize with the minister, but think he 
would rather not have us publish his photo- 
graph till he can send to go with it his certifi- 
cate of the remedy which cured him. 


The pursuit of the wealthy by educators is 
not a modern device or necessity exclusively. 
From the beginning there have been disap- 
pointments for the suitors. Thus Randolph- 
Macon College, Virginia, was named after 
two wealthy bachelors, whose shekels were 
desired but never came. The name being 
affixed, the Methodists of the time had to turn 
to and raise the funds. Moral: Obvious. 


The story of the Fall, as interpreted by Mar- 
cus Dcds in the January Expositor, in his able 
article on, Evolution and Christianity, in which 
he stands by the evolutionary conception, is 
simply the story in Oriental imagery of the 
moment when a being slowly evolved realized 
that he was man and something more than 
animal, when, in short (instead of falling from 
perfection), he consciously began to stumble up 
out of animalism. 


Those delicately bred persons who insist 
upon buying their Bibles bound in morocco 
leather must make up their minds to pay more 
for the luxury. Morocco leather now costs 
nearly double what it did twelve months ago, 
and this not because of anything happening in 
Morocco, but because of drought in Australia, 
the British demand for leather to make auto- 
mobiling coats, and the multiplication of patent 
leather boots in this country. 


You never heard of a “‘ strike’? at Andover 
or Yale or Princeton Theological Seminaries, 
did you? Hebrew youth studying at an ortho- 
dox theological seminary on the East Side, 
New York ‘City, struck last week because 
they think they are not receiving sufficient 
instruction in English, and because their in- 
come from funds collected week by week 
among the Jews of the Ghetto had been re- 
duced. These students are not only edu- 
cated free but are clothed and supported while 
studying. 


Henry Ward Beecher, in June 1870, in a 
prayer meeting talk at Plymouth Church, on 
the religious condition of Europe, showed 
wonderful prescience as to subsequent events, 
and predicted what has come to pass there in 
the way of indifference to institutional reli- 
gion, and the class revolt of the masses. He 
also said at the close, with a brief allusion to 
conditions in this country, ‘‘ Mammon is our 
~ devil, and is trying to be anti-Christ in ‘our 
nation.”” Beecher was a prophet in’ every 
sense of the word. 


Our Chicago editor does’ well to devote much 
space’ this week to comment on the life and 
death of Marshall Field, merchant. - Néver 
haye we known ‘the’ death of ‘any merchant in’ 
any American city’to.be'so mourned’ or to all’ 
forth such testimony to his lofty place'in com: ‘ 
munal life, Contrasted with the record: of;an- 
other - millionaire, the late Mr.' Gai Ty Verkes,(+ 


valsoa Chicago capitalist, t how marked. the dif-, 
are.advocating, late opening-of thewaloons-«1 


fer how searching ' ‘the reflections. ‘started, sie 
THE higher Godé of business’ ethics, if not the’ 
highest conceivable, was illustrated in Mr. 
Field, and he has his reward in the admiration 
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of a nation as well as the city in which he 
lived. 


Dr. Richard Cabot of Boston, in a suggestive 
article in Charities, in which he describes the 
impotency of the physician to affect through 
his technical skill or knowledge much that he 
would like to do, has this suggestive opinion 
to record: ‘‘ Encouragement is one-third the 
business of the physician, but if it is to be 
permanent and not a mental cocktail, we must 
give the patient good reason for being encour- 
aged, which usually means religion or -its 
equivalent.” He then adds the significant 
admission : ‘‘ It is the disregard of these facts 
that has sent so many patients away from 
physicians and into the hands of Christian 
Scientists and mental healers.’” 


The editor of the Christian Advocate, Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, who has forgotten more about 
disease and medicine than some physicians 
know, tells of warning the late President 
Harper against the rate at which he lived, to 
which the Chicago educator replied, ‘“‘It isa 
healthful stimulant.’’ Dr. Buckley’s comment 
on the matter is this, ‘‘ Advanced experts in 
the study of his malady say that it is a change 
in cellular tissue and is closely connected with 
the nervous system.” Rather than rust out 
many men prefer to burn out at both ends as 
the common saying is. But O! the pity of it. 
America’s greatest musical composer and pi- 
anist lies in complete mental and physical col- 
lapse at this hour because of excessive toil. 
Phillips Brooks died all too young. 


The Religious Telescope, the organ. of. the 
United Brethren, while earnestly desiring 
union with Congregationalists and Methodist 
Protestants, fears that legal difficulties involy- 
ing titles to church property, may make or- 
ganic union at present impracticable. Should 


this be found to be the fact at the coming | 
conference at Dayton our contemporary makes ' 


this suggestion: 


Let the council determine upon and set forth 
in a concise form a statement of what the 
ideal church of the future ought to be in doc- 
trine and polity. Let that statement, then, 
be taken by the three Churches as the basis 


for organic union, to be studied, ‘discussed, 


prayed over, and worked up to by the three 
separate bodies of communicants, with the 
hope and belief that, led of God’s' Spirit, that 
basis will be, in due time, indorsed by the 
masses of the ministry and the laity of the 
three churches; and when that point is gained, 
organic. union will come as naturally as the 
crop comes from the seed sown, 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


The Benjamin Franklin bicentenary. exer- 
cises under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and the City of Boston were 
successful on the whole, the most noteworthy 
elements being ~ Dr. L 
French Ambassador’s impromptu speech and 


thepoem by Mr. James Jeffrey Roche. Dr. Gor-’ 


don’s prayer appears:in another column, and 


like:the late Dr. Herrick’s prayer at: the-Me-: 


Gordon’s~ prayer, the 


Kinley Memorial Seryice, shows how, apt. and - 


vital a non-liturgist may be when. he takes to. 


premeditated prayer on a formal occasion. 


M. Jusserand, who is quite an authority on 


certain epochs of English literature and his- 


‘tory and who has an American wife, is a facile 


speaker of English, sensitive in the highest 
degree to all, impressions of the moment, and 


alive to all the finer shadings of eloquence or ,, 


deed, Governor Guild and. Mayor Fitzgerald; 


aid exceptionally well both in the manner and, , 
con tent of their speeches, and the: poet ofthe: 
) day, was. content, to, be brief and. yet .while » 


singing . preached, a. ‘timely, homily, on the rectis.,. 


“tude and civic devotion of the “ prince of 


Yankees,”’ as Dr. Munger would fain call 
Franklin. The chief worth of Hon. Carroll D. 
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Wright’s formal address was his expert tes- 
timony as to Franklin’s high place asa pio- 
neer American thinker on political and social 
economy. 

I confess that much of the interest I had in 
the occasion was in its inter-racial and cosmo- 
politan aspects. We had delightful music, 
religious and patriotic, from a chorus of 
school children, predominantly Jewish, Ital- 
ian and Irish. Wehad deliverances by Amer- 
icans of the older English stock—Messrs. 
Green, Guild and Wright, and by Americans 
of alater emigration, Scotch like Gordon and 
Irish like Fitzgerald and Roche, and we had 
a Southerner—Pritchett. Lastly we had a 
representative of the south of France, and 
they all were as one in reverence for the 
mighty dead and in quick response to the 
loftiest emotions that ideals of patriotism, 
liberty and social service can inspire. 

* iui * 

The next day I had a similar illustration of 
how all differences of race are lost sight of in 
the presence of the tragedy of life and the 
universal language of the heart. I saw a play 
by Ibsen, rendered by Russian players, to an 
audience of Boston Yankee ‘‘ Brahmins ”’ and 
whilom Russian but now American Jews, for 
the benefit of the Afro-Americans and the 
American Indians who study at Hampton In- 
stitute. The message of the Norwegian indi- 
vidualist and satirist uttered in Russian found 
lodgment universally because ‘‘ aboriginal” 
—as Dr. Gordon would say. Inasmuch as it 
was for the benefit of aborigines this was 
quite proper. 

* ed * 

As usual at such times of ‘‘ epitaphy ’”’ con- 
siderable ‘‘taffy’’ and nonsensical adulation 
gets mixed up with a considerable deposit of 
valuable criticism. It is absurd to make 
Franklin out to have been as great a man as 
Lincoln was, or to say that-he is more beloved 
by the American people. He was versatile 
like Pericles and Leonardo di Vinci, but he 
was not great like Plato or Dante, and as Dr. 
Gordon said in his talk on Franklin at the 
Old South prayer meeting last week, if you 
want to compare the quality and the greatness 
of Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, 
compare their several discussions of the prob- 
lem of the freedom of the will. Franklin, 
singularly enough, appealed to Novalis the 
mystic—by the law of opposites I suppose— 
but neither Sainte-Beuve nor Renan were to 
be persuaded that with all his Book of Pro- 
verbs type of religion Franklin could for a 
moment be compared with the religionists of 


the Isaiah and Job type, not to go beyond the’ 


field of Old Testament comparisons. 

It was significant that when President 
Pritchett announced that Andrew Carnegie 
had duplicated the increment of the original 
Franklin fund given to the City of Boston, 
and had put in trustees’ hands $400,000, there 
was not a single handclap. Why? Has the 
lavish doling out of money in half-million and 
million chunks to the American people made 
them so callous that it all seems a matter of 
course now, or was it something else? I won- 


der. 


Dr. Conrad Installed at Park 
Street 


The Congregational churches of Massachu- 
setts have not for a generation been so largely 
represented in a council as they were last 
week, Thursday afternoon, when nearly every 
church of the new united conference of Greater 
Boston assembled at Park Street Church to 
assist in the installation of Rev. A. Z. Conrad, 
D.D., as co-pastor with Rey. J. L. Withrow, 
D.D. Dr. Withrow has served in his second 
pastorate with this church since 1898, though 
he has not been installed. The records of the 
church which were read to the council showed 
that he had taken the initiative in securing a 
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co-pastor, and had heartily furthered the 
efforts which resulted in the eall of Dr. Con- 
rad and his acceptance. 

Dr. Conrad, according to custom, wasinvited 
by the. moderator, Dr. Arthur Little, to give 
some account of his religious experience and 
motives for entering the ministry and to state 
his theological beliefs. He gave frank testi- 
mony of his personal history with proper re- 
serve, and emphasized his sense of the value 
of fraternal fellowship and his purpose to ex- 
tend it to new ministers coming into this circle 
of churches. ‘The impression made on the 
brethren prepared them to listen with sympa- 
thetic interest to an extended statement of 
systematic theology which defined with posi- 
tiveness and bold effort at exactness the main 
doctrines of historic Christianity, including 
the inspiration of the Bible, the being and 
attributes of God, the Trinity, the deity of 
Jesus Christ, the nature of man, sin, the 
Christian Church with its sacraments and 
duties and the future life with its final awards. 
It was refreshing to be borne along from the 
beginning to the end of the system of theology 
taught by Hodge and Shedd, expressed in cur- 
rent phraseology adapted, as far as it is capa- 
ble of being, to present modes of thought, 
without the suggestion of a controversial 
spirit, with a confidence which would have 
overlooked any doubt in the speaker’s mind 
if any had attempted to rise in the form of 
a question. Not for many a year has a repre- 
sentative assembly of Boston Congregational- 
ists heard such a succession of affirmations 
concerning the doctrines which have been 
regarded as fundamental and which some 
have attempted to re-examine in the light of 
new theories of evolution and psychology. 

Immediately after the reading of the paper, 
which occupied somewhat more than an hour, 
the council, without a word spoken except the 
motion to go into private session, voted unani- 
mously to do so. But this not being practica- 
ble for want of a room, the council moved to 
one side of the audience room vacated by the 
rest of the audience, and then voted unani- 
mously that the papers and statements of Dr. 
Conrad were satisfactory and appointed a 
committee to arrange with the pastor-elect 
for services of installation. The only matter 
discussed was as to whether the Old South 
Church, Worcester, should be added to the 
list of churches named in the letter missive 
as composing the council. This had been in- 
advertently omitted and an invitation had 
been extended to it by the Park Street Church 
committee-after the letter missive had been 
sent out. As it was Dr. Conrad’s former 
church, and its pastor and delegate were pres- 
ent, the council earnestly desired to include 
them_on its roll, and some members insisted 
on voting to do so. But as the council ob- 
viously had no right to do this and no power 
to do it without vitiating its character as a 
Congregational council, the pastor and dele- 
gate asked that their names be omitted from 
the official roll and the council extended to 
them its cordial hospitality. 

In the vestry with its well-spread tables the 
church entertained a company so large that it 
seemed like an annual conference gathering. 
Postprand al exercises occupied a delightful 
hour, over which Dr. Little presided in a way 
to promote Christian good fellowship. He 
spoke the thought in all minds of those pres- 
ent that Park Street Church with its noble 
history was taking a new lease of life, coming 
again to the place among the churches it had 
long honorably occupied and that it would 
round out its century nobly in 1909. Rev. 
S. A. Harlow of Groton brought the greetings 
of the heart of the commonwealth to the heart 
of Boston. Rev. S. A. Norton spoke wisely 
and amusingly of the place of the minister in 
the community, Dr. W. H. Allbright empha- 
sized the fellowship which must rest on unity 
in doctrinal beliefs, and Rev. D. W. Waldron 
exemplified and illustrated the fellowship in 
philanthropic and Christian work in which he 
is a time-honored leader. 
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It was pleasant to have so many elements in 
Boston Congregationalism represented in the 
evening exercises, thus evincing the warmth 
of interest which sister churches are taking in 
the new era. Prof. Edward C. Moore of Har- 
yard, who was at Union Seminary with Dr. 
Conrad, preached a thoughtfulsermon. Start- 
ing from the. text, ‘‘And he entered as his 
custom was into the synagogue on the Sab- 
bath day,’’ he showed how desirable it is that 
men in the thick of affairs avail themselves 
once a week of the privilege of contact through 
the church with the realities of the spiritual 
world, thus obtaining needed relief from the 
strife and drudgery of life. Dr. Withrow 
offered the installing prayer, Dr. Gordon 
blended humor with sound sense in his charge 
to the pastor to remember that he had a body, 
mind and spirit. Dr. Loomis’s heart evidently 
went with his right hand of fellowship, and 
Dr. Plumb gave fitting counsel to the people. 


Dr. Arthur Smith at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn 


Last Saturday evening an informal reception 
at the home of Dr. Hillis, was tendered to 
Rey. Arthur H. Smith of Pang-Chuang, China, 
Dr. Howard S. Bliss, president of Beirut Col- 
lege, was also present. There were no speeches, 
but simply a getting together, to afford an intro- 
duction to Dr. Smith’s great day at Plymouth, 
Sunday last. 

Coming straight across the Continent from 
Oakland, Cal., where he preached in Dr. C. R. 
Brown’s splendid church, the veteran mission- 
ary general began his great campaign in the 
East on behalf of the Oriental world. He 
could hardly have begun in a more appro- 
priate place than that where the great-hearted 
Beecher, with world-wide vision, swayed a na- 
tion with missionary power. The chureh was 
crowded, even the bad weather at night only 
saving a few empty seats. 

In the evening Dr. Smith gave a masterly 
review of the foundation of Protestant mis- 
sions in China, and a clear, graphic picture of 
the difficulties and disadvantages from the days 
of Morrison till now, especially of the ob- 
stacles found in the language and dialects, the 
unpreparedness of some of the earlier mis- 
sionaries, and their inability to see many 
things from the Chinese point of view. In 
answer to the present criticism as to the pau- 
city of results, Dr. Smith pointed to the change 
of atmosphere, official and otherwise, that has 
been obtained, the great work of keen and 
thorough preparation now made by foreign 
missionary boards before sending out their 
workers, and also the fact that a delayed har- 
vest may soon testify to the hidden value of 
the seed-sowing already accomplished. 

As a Gatling gun in the field, Dr. Smith will 
unquestionably be a conquering force in the 
campaign of the American Board. Like Dr. 
Hume of Bombay, he immediately convinces 
men as to his abundance of strong common 
sense. He aims to hit and is an expert shot. 
Sometimes conversational as he lays down an 
incontrovertible fact or series of facts, then 
impassioned as he reviews the work of some 
missionary hero or emphasizes a new and 


challenging opportunity, he is at all times - 


magnetic, persuasive, and holds in his grasp 
the business men who want a plain yet power- 
ful demonstration of the value and needs of 
immediate work on the foreign field. Over it 
all broods the spirit of a great personality 
whose contact with men while he is in this 
country will remain a blessed memory and an 
incentive to greater sacrifice in order to up- 
hold the efforts of these modern Pauls in their 
journeys to the Gentiles. 
President Bliss, who sailed on Wednesday 
of this week, presided at the services, and Drs. 
Creegan and W. P. Harmon participated. At 


the close of each service, several hundreds of © 
the congregation remained to greet Dr. Smith. © 


SYDNEY, 
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The Prayer at the Benjamin Franklin Bicentennial 


Symphony Hall, 


Boston, Jan. 17 
By Rev. GrorGE A. GorpDon, D. D. 


Infinite Father, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations, 


Thou art the Father of lights from whom 
cometh down every good and perfect gift. We thank Thee for thy unspeakable gift in Jesus Christ our Lord. We thank 


Thee that Thou didst enable him to say: ‘‘I am the light of the world. Whosoever followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness but shall have the light of life.’”” We bless Thee for his high call to us to let our light so shine before men that 
they seeing our good works may glorify our Father in heaven. 

It has pleased Thee, Infinite Father, to help men through men. For all the teachers, helpers, leaders and deliverers 
of all time and among all peoples we give Thee thanks; and for the rich and manifold human world which Thou hast brought 
forth through them for our habitation. They were the prophets of Thy mind, the priests of Thy heart, the kings by Thy 
power. They were the mediators of Thy light. We praise him that made great lights; for his mercy endureth forever. 

We thank Thee for the famous man whose advent in this city we this day commemorate. For his typical birth in 
poverty, piety and power we thank Thee; for his enduring and transforming passion for self-improvement; for the signifi- 
cance that he beheld in the earthly career of mortal men; for the delight that he found in all human things; for his 
vision of the identity of individual good and social well- being; for the wise and inventive mind that covered the practical 
needs of his brethren; for the healing words that scattered wide in the hearts of the poor; for his usefulness in the de- 
velopment of honorable trade, his power in shaping the character of a great city, his influence in bringing into being a 
new and prophetic nation, and in the service of this nation of free men, for his incorruptibility and dignity before kings. 

We remember before Thee his sincere and simple faith, his honest and persistent endeavor after personal worth, his 
fortunate life, his vast influence as the servant of this Republic, his serenity in old age, his timely death, his secure place 


in the generous and grateful affections of his countrymen. 
We pray that our people may consider and continue in their lives all that was ‘honorable and worthy in this famous 
career, and that whatever in it was weak or unworthy they may cover with reverent regret and shun. 
Bless Thou the beloved city in which he first saw the light, the great commonwealth that holds him as one of the 


greatest of her sons, the mighty nation among the chief of whose founders, guardians and servants he stands. 


And grant, 


O God Most High, that the ideals of the founders of this nation of free men, may continue with us and rule our life to 


the latest generation. Amen. 


A Volunteer with a Vision 
BY REV. WILLIAM F. SLADE 


The crowning event in the history of Con- 
- gregationalism in western Pennsylvania is un- 
doubtly the dedication of the magnificent new 
temple, erected by the people of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Pittsburg, at a cost of 
$137,000. Asan enduring monument, a mile- 
stone in the career of Congregationalism in 
Allegheny County, it honors alike the self-de- 
nial of the people and the indomitable will 
and all-conquering perseverance of the pastor. 
Rev. B. Gwernydd Newton in the seventh 
year of his pastorate rejoices in the comple- 
tion of the work he came to Pittsburg to do— 
to save to our denomination a foothold in this 
corner of the workshop of the World. 

Leaving a devoted people and successful 
work at the Franklin Avenue Congregational 
Church, Cleveland, O., he came to save a dy- 
ing cause, at what sacrifice only his most in- 
timate friends can appreciate and they only 
in part. When he came the pressure was ‘tre- 
mendous. A Welsh church, worshiping in 
the mother tongue, on whose property valued 
at $60,000 was an incumbrance of $7,500, situ- 
ated in the down-town district, practically 
without Sunday school and no young people— 
it could not raise $1,250 a year. The most 
optimistic members had almost lost hope. 
Mr. Newton’s success is the culmination of a 
purpose clearly conceived and fearlessly exe- 
cuted. A series of successes mark the prog- 
ress to the fulfillment of his hope. 

Six months after he began his pastorate, 
the church voted to give up the Welsh lan- 
guage, the powerful personality of the pastor 
overcoming all opposition. Only those who 


know the Welsh people intimately can realize | 


the sacrifice made for Congregationalism in 
this step. No people are so fondly attached 
to the language of their native land, For 
the pastor it involved criticism and calumny. 
Some of the more zealous of his countrymen 
have not yet forgiven him. 


The second step in the progress was the 


purchase of a lot for $37,500, mortgaging the 
property to do-.so. 


for $10,C00 but for the sake of a larger life 
and the cause of Congregationalism, they 


A site suitable for the 
needs of the hour could have been obtained © 


made the sacrifice and took the burden of the 
coming generation upon themselves. 

The next step was beginning work on the 
new building, before the old structure was 
sold, money being .raised for this purpose 
through another mortgage. It seemed a haz- 
adous thing to do, but God gave his servant 
strength, raising him from the bed of sickness 
upon which this heavy burden had laid him, 


REY. B. GWERNYDD NEWTON 


and now he is rejoicing in the completion of 
his commission. Indeed, it was only the joy 
set before him that sustained him in the val- 
ley, and enabled him to endure the cross and 
despise the shame. 

A word about the strategic location of the 
new church. Business men, as well as church- 
men of other denominations, have commended 
the enterprise and the far sight of the pastor 
in securing a position that will not only in- 
crease in monetary value, but will hold the 
key to thousands of young people who will be 
drawn to the large institutions being founded 
by Mr. Carnegie. A few days after the pur- 
chase was made the congregation was offered 
several thousands more for its holdings than 
it had paid for them. But astone’s throw from 
the Carnegie Institute and the School of Tech- 
nology, where between $40,000,000 and $50,- 
000,000 is being spent for educational purposes, 
the church has already become one of the best 
known in western Pennsylvania. Orowded 
services have been held for some months in 


{ 


the schoolroom. The church this year raised 
almost $22,000 for the work. The pastor has 
been chairman of all committees and upon 
him has rested the heavy burden of adminis- 
tration. With all this, he has found time to 
take the initiative in the organization and 
work of the Pittsburg Association, embracing 
twenty churches in the vicinity of Pittsburg— 
an association that has brought new vigor. to 
the Pilgrim forces of this greatest industrial 
center. 

The personality of this ‘‘ Volunteer with a 
Vision”’ is worthy a few words. Somewhat 
above the medium height, with a face of 
decidedly intellectual cast, a contour in all 
repects indicative of the born thinker and 
orator, Mr. Newton impresses a person at a 
glance as one who must be a distinguished 
public leader. 

In literature he has made an enviable name 
for himself. Of his volume of sermons en- 
titled, Glimpses of God, Dr. Joseph Parker 
said, ‘* The book is full of spiritual energy and 
impetuous rhetoric.’? His recent devotional 
publication, The Ideal Mother, has called forth 
the commendation of some eminent leaders of 
thought in this country and abroad, 

However, it is as a pulpit orator that he ex- 
cells. He possesses that rare quality seen in 
such masters as Robertson, Kerr or Brooks— 
originality. His spiritual appeals to the 
heart are of compelling forcefulness. As 
Jesus only is his Master, so Jesus only is 
his message. 

His profound thought he has power to ex- 
press in glowing words, which fervently come 
from his heart and reach the heart of his 
hearer. One who has heard him at his best 
does not wonder that he has been compared 
to the Poet-Preacher. He is fearless, consci- 
entious, standing for God and righteousness 
always. 

Weak and needy churches, as well as indi- 
viduals, ever appeal to his sympathy and 
many are the instances of helpfulness which 
will long be remembered by those so fortunate 
as to have become objects of his generosity. 


The Grand Master of Pennsylvania’s Ma- 
sonic lodges has issued orders that henceforth 
wine must not pe served at banquets. 
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First Aid in Selecting a Pastor 


Seven Suggestions Straight from the Heart 


By Pror. Amos R. WELLS, MANAGING EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD 


Our church is without a pastor. Natu- 
rally, the topic is uppermost in the conver- 
sation of the church members, and each, 
with charmingly unconscious egotism, is 
telling the other ‘‘the kind of minister I 
think we ought to have.’”’ A fortunate 
notion seizes me. I will outstrip them all 
in egotism. I will write out ‘‘the kind 
of minister J think we ought to have.”’ 
And I will get my wisdom printed. 

Jotting down, then, the first essential 
that occurs to me, quite in the fash- 
ion of these oral prescriptions, I would 
say—he must know how to laugh. None 
of your professional te-hes that go no 
deeper than Adam’s apple, but a laugh 
that lights up the eyes, and grips the very 
soul of him, and shakes it out in the jolly 
breeze of human brotherhood. The laugh 
that is a ticket of instant admission to 
every child’s heart. The laugh of aban- 
donment, that flings high in the air the 
sedate hat of formality—that kind of 
laugh, J never knew a minister that had 
it and was a failure. 

Secondly, my brethren, he must know 


‘how to cry. And again, no tears of onion 


professionalism. Not that, but the tears 
he tries manfully to suppress, and he 
can’t help them. Genuine, deep sympa- 
thy with heavy burdens and crushing 
griefs; a heart that agonizes with the 
mourners around a deathbed; a heart 
that ‘goes out longingly toward little 
graves; a heart that beats wildly with 
the victims of temptation; a heart that 
sinks with the dread of disaster. His 
head, to. be sure, will be held above the 
waves, but his heart will rise and fall 
with them, and his fellow-swimmers will 
think of: him as in the same sea with 
them, not off somewhere on a grassy 
rock singing, ‘‘Rescue the perishing, 
duty demands it,” Ah, yes, he must 


know how to cry. 


And as a consequence of these two, he 
will, know how to lock arms. Why do so 
many ministers fear to make friends? I 
don’t mean acquaintances, but friends— 
romantic friends, David and Jonathan 


friends, friends that all the parish will 


point out as the minister’s chums. I un- 
derstand that the ministers are afraid of 
arousing jealousies, and it is considered 
quite a point in ministerial prudence to 
bring all. men to a certain distance and 


. hold them there. But no! All the world 


loves a lover, and is friendly to a friend. 
There was one whom our Sayiour’ loved 
above other men, and no one—except 
Peter—ever objected. A friend will save 
the minister from the perils of isolation, 


- and most of a pastor’s troubles with his 


parish spring from isolation. Through a 
friend the minister will come to know 
himself and his work. Best of all, his 
friendship will be a model for his people, 
and will blessedly propagate friendships 


' throughout the community. My minis- 


ter must certainly have a chum. 
Next, he must know how to clinch his 


‘fist. The quality I miss most quickly 


and seriously in a sermon is earnestness, 
[T-want to feel in the vibrant words.a cer- 
tain tension that signifies a big bow, and 
arrows that sink deep. I can tell with 


the first senténce whether the subject has 


got hold of the preacher or the preacher 
has got hold of the subject. * Let no one 
run away with the idea that I’m for a 
ranter, a pulpit-pounder; I’m not so shal- 
low as that. But there’s a shout of the 
soul I want to hear, though the voice 
never rise above a whisper; and there’s a 
swing of the spiritual arm I want to see, 
though the arm of flesh is quietly turning 
over the pages of a manuscript. Edward 
Everett Hale says that every sermon 
should start out to prove something. 
Lyman Beecher said that every sermon 
should end with a snapper—an applica- 
tion, that is, to the quivering, actual life. 
A preacher in dead earnest makes a live 
church, That’s the kind of preacher we 
must have. ....,;, 

And he must not only know how to 
clinch his fist, but he must be able to 
beckon. We need a leader in our church, 
I don’t suppose our church is at all excep- 
tional in that. We have several dozen 
capable laymen and not a few ex-pastors, 
all of them able to lead, but all of them— 
except myself and one or two others— 
men of extreme modesty and excellent 
good sense. We want some one to boss 
us—not offensively, but masterfully. We 
want some one to stride ahead, over a 
way be knows well, and wave the crooked 
finger at us, and be our general. We are 


‘all bosses in other fields, heads of com- 


mercial enterprises, lawyers, editors, 
board secretaries, and so forth; we want 
to rest from leadership in our church 
work; we want to be led. 

Next, it occurs to me to add, he must 
know how to walk. Walking is my syno- 
nym for good health, for out. of-doors, for 
freshness of spirit, for the glow and spar- 
kle of life. Henry Ward Beecher looked 
at a new ministerial neighbor, noted his 
big throat, punched him in his generous 
stomach, and said, ‘‘ You’ll do.” Beecher 
meant to imply a solid satisfaction in the 
gentleman’s robust physique: he knew 
how to eat, and he could digest it after- 
wards. I don’t care whether it is walk- 
ing, or cycling, or canoeing, or horseback 
riding, or—golf (though I’d a little rather 
it wouldn’t be golf); anything that means 
long breaths of God’s horizons, aching 
muscles and a galloping pulse. I said 
walk; I didn’t say stroll. 

And furthermore, he must know how to 
kneel. I am setting these impressions 
down after the fashion of common talk, 
and I do not think I misrepresent the 
usual perspective when I introduce this 
requirement about here—number seven. 
Perhaps we take it for granted that all 
ministers are men of God, that all minis- 
ters are ‘‘much in prayer,”’ as the good 
old phrase goes.. And in noting this re- 
quirement I mean more than this custo- 
mary taking-for-granted. I mean that 
the man I want for minister is to be 


‘known pre-eminently as one who lives 


with God—not as a money-raiser, nor as 
a pew-filler, nor as a story-teller, nor asa 
stirring preacher, nor even as a friend, 
but as a man close to the Most High. 
That is, he will be a prophet.’ When he 


“speaks.on .a, subject.we shall feel that he 


draws his inspiration not: merely from 
the woods, nor from the lives of men, nor 
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from books, but from the breath of Je- 
hovah, When we think of him alone, we 
shall most readily think of him as on his 
knees. 

Now I have written thus far, and I was 
prepared to write much farther, but a 
most embarrassing thing has happened. 
Conscience has come up, and has been look- 
ing impudently over my shoulder. ‘‘How 
much of all that,’’ says Conscience, ‘‘are 
you? How much of all that,” insists 
Conscience, ‘‘are you doing? Why should 
your minister be so much better than 
you?’’ : 

A plague on that Conscience, anyway ! 
Here it has spoiled my essay, just as I 
was getting in good swing. 

The committee may pick out any minis- 
ter they please, and I won’t say a word. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 19 


Mrs, A. E. Dunning led the opening exer- 
cises. After brief mention of the work and 
the death of Mrs. Walker, ae of the Mis- 
sionary Home at Auburndale, the remainder 
of the hour was given to Rey. Irving M. Chan- 
non, missionary to Kusaie of the Caroline Is- 
lands. In pointing out the problems peculiar 
to missionary work in Micronesia, he spoke of 
the isolation of these thousand coral reefs. 
Less than a thousand natives reside on each 
island and they miss the stimulus of contact 
with the world. No lines of commerce touch 
them, so that a Morning Star is a necessity. 
The natives are perhaps the lowest of all 
peoples. On these bare reefs are no animals, 
trees, flowers nor scenery, nothing uplifting. 
The climate is trying to whites—being per- 
haps the severest outside of India—ranging 
from eighty to ninety degrees all the year 
round. Much rain falls on Kusaie, about 
twenty four feet annually, eight times as 
much as in Boston. On the bright side, Mr. 
Channon counts the absence of caste, of an- 
cestor worship, of governmental interference. 

Before the coming of the. Star the work was 
greatly hindered by delays; on one voyage of 
ninety days Mr. Channon was able to be on 
shore only twenty-four, spending the other 
sixty six rolling in the trough of the sea, under 
a sun so hot that it boiled the piteh out of the 
seams of the vessel. One campaign of five 
weeks brought about seven hundred and fifty 
conversions. i Re Atel 12 ere 

The story of work on Nuguor is encourag- 
ing. A woman from that island spent six 
months on Kusaie, was converted, learned to 
read, to repeat the decalogue, the bord’s 
Prayer and some hymns, and went. back to 
her own people full of love for Christ and for 
souls. Recently Mr. Gray baptized seventy- 
five, all the fruit of this woman’s earnest 
labor. ) 


Education 


Fargo College gets $15,000 toward a college 
library, providing a similar sum supplements 
the donor’s—Mr. Carnegie, 


Kenyon L. Butterfield, who has been head 
of the Rhode Island College of Agriculture, 
is to be president of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College at Amherst.’ 


Ten years ago the number of students in 
German universities was 29,117; now there 
are 42,390. Ten years ago there were 4,437 
students in the Protestant schools of theology 
and 1,079 Roman Catholics; now there are 
1,680 Catholics and only 2,186 Protestants. 


Sentences of expulsion of cadets from the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis are being car- 
ried out, much to the satisfaction of the public 
at large who are weary of. the puerility and 
brutality of student life in some of its manifes- 


“tations inour higher institutions of learning. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Death of Marshall Field 


For more than a week Chicago was in a state 
of anxiety over the condition of the great 
. Merchant. Not simply because of his promi- 
nence in business, or his wealth, but because 
of his recent affliction in the loss of his only 
son were people hoping he might be spared 
many years for the training of his grandson, 
Marshall Field, 3d, to take his place in the 
immense establishments of which he has so 
long been the head. Wednesday evening 
came the news of Mr. Field’s death in New 
York. Flags were immediately hung at half 
mast and the Field stores ordered closed till 
Saturday morning. Fully ten thousand per- 
sons employed in these establishments mani- 
fested their sense of personal loss in the hush 
that came over the rooms in which they were 
employed, and in the low tones in which they 
spoke to one another. 
finance, the professions, made no attempt to 
conceal their sorrow, nor did they hesitate to 
express their sense of the loss which has come 
tothecity. Friday from 12 to1, the hour of the 
funeral, it was voted by the 1,100 members of 
the Commercial Association to close all stores 
and all places of business out of respect for 
Mr. Field and the department stores on State 
Street also promptly voted to close. As the 
funeral conducted by Mr. Morrison of the 
First Presbyterian Church was to be at the 
‘house and could be attended only by relatives 
and a few intimate friends, it was decided to 
engage the Auditorium for a memorial service 
in the afternoon of Friday for the older em- 
ployees to attend. To this service admission 
was by ticket. In all the addresses the high- 
est tributes were paid to Mr. Field’s integrity 
of character, his justice in all his dealings 
with men, as well as to his far-sightedness as a 
merchant and leader in the financial world. 

Mr. Field was a very modest man. Rather 
reserved in manner, naturally reticent, in 
later years somewhat sad, he was yet ap- 
proachable by the humblest man in his employ. 
In his business he was conservative. His 
rules as given by himself were very simple and 
from them he never deviated. They were: 
Never give a note, never buy a share of stock 
on margin, never borrow, never place a mort- 
gage on your holdings, hold all customess to 
‘a strict'meeting of their obligations, do busi- 
ness on a cash basis, give the best quality for 
the least money, sell on shorter time than 
competitors, try to sell the same grade of 
goods for a smaller price, never speculate. 
‘In a note to Dr. Hillis, written some time ago, 
he said that in his opinion a young man should 
seek to do more for his employer than is 
absolutely necessary and that he should not 
forget that honesty and character are worth 
more than money. Though by far the richest 
man in Chicago, paying taxes on real estate in 
the city to the amount of $40,000,000, the largest 
stockholder in the Pullman Car Company, an 
owner of stock in nearly all the great railways 
which enter the city, in the Chicago City rail- 
way, in the banks, one of the largest owners 
of real estate in New York City, his wealth 
estimated at between $100,000,000 and $200,- 
000,000, there has never been a suspicion that 
this wealth has.been acquired dishonestly, by 
injuring a competitor, or by oppressing his 
help. In sicknéss and distress his kindness 
toward them has been proverbial. Absence 
from duty because of illness has not prevented 
the regular payment of wages. Every man 
has had a chance to show what was in him. 

Mr. Field has always chosen his lieutenants 
from those who had grown up with him in 
his stores. One and another have been taken 
into partnership and when each had earned 
a fortune varying from one million to twenty 
+ millions of dollars, Mr. Field has taken back 
‘their stock and they have retired from: busi- 


Leaders in trade, 
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ness. Probably ten or twelve men have been 
made rich through their association with him, 
to say nothing of hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
who have acquired a competency through the 
positions they have filled. For there are es- 
tablishments abroad, ten or twelve in number, 
in which men are employed at large salaries, 
and factories abroad and at home in which 
goods are made for Marshall Field & Co. ex- 
clusively, thus greatly increasing the number 
dependent on what they earn with this firm 
for their support. ‘ 

Though advocating and practicing economy, 
Mr Field has never been spoken of as a penu- 
rious man, or as small or sharp in his deal- 
ings. He has never complained of his taxes, 
but allowed the assessors to place their own 
estimates on his property and then promptly 
paid what was asked. He has long been con- 
nectel with the First Presbyterian Church 
and has been one of its most generous sup- 
porters. Rev. Charles Morton who was at the 
head of its Railroad Mission for years, says 
that Mr Field paid him his wages and gave 
him the privilege of coming to him for money 
whenever he needed it for the comfort of the 
poor and distressed families with which in a 
mission often attended by a thousand people 
he must often have come in contact. He gave 
a million after the World’s Fair, to which 
also he gave largely for the Columbian Museum 
and has been one of the largest Chicago givers 
to the university. Hospitals, the Home for 
Incurables, houses of refuge have found a 
friend in him. His gifts made it possible to 
secure land for the military station at Fort 
Sheridan and for a Naval Station on the 
lake. Indeed there are few public enterprises 
in the city worthy of aid which have not 
profited from his wealth. 

For many years Mr. Field supported one or 
two missionaries of the Sunday School Union 
and has repeatedly expressed his satisfaction 
with the reports they have sent him of their 
work. It is not often that a man dies so promi- 
nent as he of whom s0 little that is evil, and so 
much that is good, can truthfully be said. At 
the time of his death he was easily the first 
citizen of Chicago and the man whose opinion 
was prized higher than that of any one in the 
city. Born in 1835 in Conway, Mass., a town 
for which he built and endowed a library, 
walking from his native town to Pittsfield at 
the age of seventeen to find work, four years 
later coming to Chicago, at twenty-five part- 
ner in a great store, for forty years he has re- 
mained with it as its manager and its chief 
ewner, increasing its capacity for business 
almost every year, yet withal so quietly that 
few thought of what the patient, unassuming 
man at its head was doing. Yet the Field 
stores, wholesale and retail, have been among 
the show places of the city, and recent reports 
state that the sales of the retail store for 1905 
amounted to $53,000,000 and of the wholesale 
house between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000. A 
great business this for one man even with the 
best assistants to create, and so to organize 
that at his death it can go forward without a 
shock or a break. 


The University 


President Harper’s funeral was attended 
Sunday afternoon by as many as could find 
seats or standing room in Mandel Hall. The 
body was placed in a vault in the hope that 
eventually it may rest,.under a memorial 
chapel on the university campus. The trus- 
tees of the university voted Wednesday to 
make Dean Judson acting president, and the 
students and faculty, could their wishes be 
carried out, would make him permanent pres- 
ident. He has been associated with President 
Harper frem the first year of the university’s. 
life, is familiar with his plans,has rare skill 


in dealing with men, and although he has not; : 


the aggressiveness which characterized: the 


late president and has had little experience in 
securing money, or in organizing new depart- 
ments of study there is no doubt that he is 
admirably qualified for the position. 


Co-operative Preaching 


The first of the sermons prepared by four 
neighboring ministers, studying together, was 
preached last Sunday evening. It wason the 
betrayal of citizenship and was marked by 
sane judgment as to the duties of the citizen, 
and by severe criticism of those who fail to 
discharge them. Perhaps there was a tend- 
ency to arraign men of whom the speaker 
could have no knowledge save through the 
papers, and to hold men up to a standard of 
tax-paying which has never yet been reached 
in apy community in the country: Thereisa 
good deal of interest in these sermons for if 
this experiment: succeeds others may be in- 
duced to try it. 


The Traction Tangle 


This is getting worse all the time. The 
employment of John M. Harlan by Judge 
Grosscup as attorney for the Union Traction 
Company and the demands he makes on the 
behalf of the people, are not likely to be ac- 
ceptable to the City Railway from which. the 
money for the railways of the North and. West 
Sides of the city must come. If they are re- 
jected, as it is probable they will be, and if the 
council fails to agree on the new form of a 
franchise which he demands, settlement of 
the difficulty will be delayed. An effort on 
the part of the city to enforce, as it claims, 
certain ordinances relating to the way pedple 
should enter the cars, has resulted in discom- 
fiture, and called forth a bitterness, of criticism 
not likely to further the mayor’s hopes for 
municipal ownership. Convinced that the 
franchises drawn up by the council committee 
were to be amended till the company would 
not accept them, the council in committee of 
the whole voted to accept Mayor Dunne’s ordi- 
nances, which provide for immediate munici- 
pal ownership and call for the issue of $75,- 
000,000 in Mueller certificates. The acceptance 
carries with it the decision to present the mat- 
ter as a referendum to the voters.in April., If 
it is accepted by a sufficient number of votes, 
steps will be taken to test the yalue of the 
Mueller certificates, and if favorable the trac- 
tion problem is solved. If the people reject 
the plan, then some form of franchise to the 
present companies will be granted. 


The Club 


The meeting of the Congregational Club 
took place Thursday evening at the. Audi- 
torium. It was Ladies’ Night and the attend- 
ance was nearly four hundred. Dr. Arthur 
«Smith of China and Miss Collins from her In- 
dians in Dakota, were guests of theclub. The 
subject was the relation which music bears to 
the development of'a Christian character and 
was treated in a masterly way by Dr. Gun- 
saulus, whose thoughts were illustrated by the 
choir of the Central Church, which sang many 
beautiful pieces setting forth the wants of the 
human heart from childhood toage. Dr. Gun- 
saulus paid a noble tribute to the late Presi- 
dent Harper and told how’ this strong man, 
who had never known defeat, yielded to the 
last enemy in a’ simple faith which came to 
him in part, at least, through song and in 
Matheson’s hymn, ‘0. love that will not let 
me go.’’ The meeting reached high-water 
mark and the report read by President George, 
who is succeeded by Judge O. N. Carter, indi- 
cated a year of real progress. 


Chicago, Jan. 20. FRANKLIN. 


Ethies is’ certainly the study of how. life 
may be full and rich, and not, as is often im- 
agined, how it may be restrained and meager. 
—From Palmer’s Field of Ethics. 
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The Watchword of the Stars 


Night—and the cool soft air 
And the murmurous sleep of the sea; 
And moving up the purple East 
Orion’s splendid three. 


Night—and the silentness, 
And the shadow-brooding lea; 
And moving thro’ the mellow South 
Orion’s constant three. 


Night—and the loneliness, 
And the eyes that wake and weep; 
But calm and patient in the West 
The stars that never sleep. 


What is your watchword, stars? 
Tell me, Orion’s three! 
What is your message? . . . Love, 
Patience and Constancy? 
—Llla Higginson. 


WOMAN whose home duties were 

insistent was bewailing her compar- 
ative uselessness when it came to church 
work or indeed any work 
outside of her own home. 
“JT go to church—when I 
can,’’ she said rather ruefully. ‘‘ Even 
then all I can dois to count forone. I 
can’t do anything.”’ The wise woman 
who was listening answered of her wis- 
dom: ‘‘ Nobody ever counts for just one; 
you count for everybody you can influ- 
ence. One is a force and center of power 
in proportion to the number of people 
he can influence. Count for one, indeed! 
I happen to know that you counted for 
six people in church this very last Sun- 
day. It was rainy, you know, and we 
were all in slippers and easy-gowns, John 
and I and all three of the girls. ‘There!’ 
said IL, as you passed the window, ‘if that 
woman can manage to get her work out 
of the way and go this rainy morning, I 
won’t listen to any excuses from the rest 
of you!’” ‘O, yes,’”’ put in the other, 
blushingly, ‘‘I remember all about it! 
I had sixteen minds and a half about 
going out in the wet, but Benny was at 
home with his lame knee—you know, 
he got hurt at football—and he said, 
‘Mother, you can go just as well as not. 
T’ll look after the babies.’ So I went, 
for I thought there would be a slim 
houseful such a rainy day, and I’d count 
for one anyway.” ‘‘Just so!’’ nodded 
her friend smiling. ‘‘ And you counted 
for six instead! We made just a good 
seatful. It was funny to see the minis- 
ter’s look of astonishment when we all 
filed in. I had the greatest mind to get 
up and say ’twas all your doing.” 


Counting for 
More than One 


There is no equality in family life. 
The parents have a different position, a 
different influence, a different income 
from that of their children. But the 
differences contribute to, rather than 
take from the family happiness. The 
strength of the strong here is for every 
weak one, and the love is from each for 
all.—J. Brierley. 


The Modern Heroism 


BY PROF. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, BERKELEY, CAL, 


The initiated and observant will name 
it at once—parenthood. Other forms of 
modern heroism there are, but this is the 
modern heroism. Modern, because, while 
it has always been a hard and heroic task 
to bring up children, it is harder and 
more heroic now than ever before in the 
history of the family. A little considera- 
tion will quickly confirm this! 

First, the old idea of discipline is gone. 
Simple, strenuous, and in the main suc- 
cessful, as was this older parental dis- 
cipline, it is ethically impossible to us 
with our (as we believe), larger and truer 
ideas of personality and of education. 
How plausible, practical, rough and-ready 
a principle, was. that of our forbears: 
‘““You are my child, you belong to me; 
your judgment is inexperienced, mine is 
mature; therefore it is your duty to do 
whatever I say, whether it seems to you 
right or wrong, wise or unwise; you must 
obey, you shall obey.’’ That plain, iron- 
clad, parental code produced some ad- 
mirable results (else, what of ourselves?) ; 
but no parent, trained in modern ethics 
and child study, can apply it rigidly with- 
out misgiving and self-reproach. A new 
reverence for child personality, a new 
perception of child individuality, a new 
consciousness of self.imperfection si- 
lences us and stays our hands. We feel 
that we must be certain that we are 
right, that we are not violating the child 
personality ; and there are so many things 
to consider before one feels sure of his 
ground. 

Vacillating and infirm, therefore, is the 
discipline of modern parents. But im- 
provement lies not in a return to the old, 
unethical rule, but in advancing to a 
purer, wiser, stronger parenthood that 
shall see always the right thing for the 
individual child and the right way to se- 
cure its ends. Meanwhile, until that 
truer, wiser parent appears, the transi- 
tional parent (shall we call him ?) is hard 
put to it, torn and. troubled by ethical, 
educational, disciplinary and hygienic 
problems. No wonder parents shrink 
from their task. 

Again, the increased expense of rear- 
ing children adds to its heroism. There 
is not the slightest doubt that in a great 
many of our best and most cultured 
homes today, especially in professional 
life, the absence of children is due to the 
feeling that the added expense is greater 
than can be borne and maintain social 
and professional obligations. Whether 
justifiable or not, the modern ethical code 
does not recognize child-rearing as a duty 
unless the family income is sufficient to 
meet the expense. And this expense is 
growing greater every year, as standards 
of living advance. The social simplicity 
in which the older children cared for the 
younger and shared in the home cares is 


unhappily fast disappearing. Children in 
our day have their own social engage- 
ments, as well as their music and dancing 
lessons, and these with the pressure of 
the present school curriculum are about 
all the strain they can bear. 

Then there is the old ache and pain, 
more keenly felt now than ever before, of 
having children ailing, immoral, incom- 
petent, ungrateful or otherwise disap- 
pointing. There is no ignoring this pos- 
sibility. It rises like a specter at the 
birth of every child, and never quite 
fades from sight. An elder mother once 
said to a young mother, ‘‘No matter how 
well your children do, you will be sure to 
be disappointed in them.’’ It was not 
true, and yet there is truthinit. It isa 
heart-sinking experience to see your own 
faults emerging in your children, writ 
large—not to speak of original faults of 
which yourself are innocent. : 

Altogether, therefore, it is not strange 
that so many hearths are stockingless, so 
many Sunday schools empty, so many day 
schools filled up with the children of the 
prolific emigrant families, and that the 
President of the United States has a gos- 
pel for the childless. It is so much easier, 
quieter, more comfortable without chil- 
dren! One escapes such a load of care, 
labor, responsibility, vexation, sacrifice! 
Leisure, freedom, society, service, culture 
—all these on one side of the scale, and 
on the other a group of exacting, trouble- 
some, expensive, unmanageable, disap- 
pointing children. Is it any wonder that 
the selfish side of the scale goes down so 
often? Yes, it is all true. It does cost 
heavily in strength, pleasure, money, 
ease, everything, to have children. It 
is the modern heroism. 

But does the modern heroism pay? ‘Is 
it worth while? With all the cost, the 
sacrifice, the anxiety, the responsibility - 
involved, may it be, after all, that the | 
gain is greater than the loss, the return 
greater than the expenditure, the happi- 
ness greater than the pain? Once and 
again must that question arise in the 
hearts of childless parents, growing more 
insistent and serious as time goes on. 

The fact is, all heroisms pay, at least 
all wise heroisms. And this is, of all, the 
wisest. Mr. E. 8. Martin, in his recent 
book, The Luxury of Children, has esti-, 
mated that it costs about twelve hundred 
dollars a year to keep a boy in a boarding 
school, and that for about the same sum 
one can keep a carriage. But from the 
boy, he maintains, one will in the long 
run get more enjoyment than from the 
carriage. Of course that depends on the 
boy. But as boys go it is no doubt true. 
And even upon the lower level of mere 
pleasure, children are amazingly remu- 
nerative. For they are infinitely inter- 
esting and infinitely amusing. The fresh- 
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ness of morning, the dew of the dawn, is 
upon them, and theirs it is to keep life 
natural and hopeful and sweet. Their 
sourness and fretfulness are after all eva- 
nescent, The fountains of their being 
bubble up from unfailing sources of 
purity and joy. To hear a baby coo, a 
little boy laugh, a mite of a young mother 
sing a lullaby to her dolls—who would 
not endure hours of crying and fretful- 
ness for that? 

We ' talk dolefully of our childhood 

as a vanished Elysium, but it ‘‘comes 
transfigured back’’ to us through our 
children. In them we live it over again, 
not with the same intoxication, but with 
a serener sense of its exquisite flavor. 
And with this sharing of childhood there 
goes the delightful consciousness of be- 
ing outside and above it also, watching 
with wonder the old fascinating miracle 
of the unfolding mind, the growing ex- 
perience, the tendril outreaching of the 
_ heart, as the child life develops. 
- But there are deeper rewards than these 
for the heroism of parenthood. If self- 
culture goes on best without children, 
soul-culture goes on best with them. 
The highest human education is possible 
only to those who rear children. Not 
that they alone touch the deepest reali- 
ties of human experience, but they touch 
them more deeply through parenthood 
than they could do otherwise. There is 
no experience in the life of the pastor 
more astounding in its frequency and its 
hopefulness than to find a rough, unin- 
teresting man or woman, without any 
high aims or personal. attractiveness, 
touched by a child’s success or a child’s 
danger into a real nobility, all tenderness, 
insight and unselfishness. It is here, in 
parenthood, that the deepest possibilities 
and disclosures of human nature lie. 
Here manhood’ and womanhood exhibit 
their noblest ‘values. Here one comes 
into closest contact with the great under- 
lying sorrows and joys of the race, feels 
the héart-beat of humanity, and through 
it the heart-beat of God. Parenthood 
has always been, and is today more than 
ever, aheroism. But it is a heroism that 
is splendidly worth while. 


Domestic Science in the Seven- 
teenth Century 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 


England’s Happiness Improved or an Infallible 
Way to get Riches Increase Plenty and Promote 
Pleasure, Saint Paul’s Churchyard, 1699. 

‘By indirections” one must ‘“‘make 
directions out,’’ and this leather-covered, 
yellow-leaved octavo that celebrated its 
bicentennial six years ago is not, as its 
title might imply, a book of homilies to 
incite good conduct, but the Marion Har- 
land, Maria Parloa and Mrs. Rorer, com- 
bined in one, of its day. 

The recipes are headed after the fash- 
ion of John Smith, His Book, with such 
titles as Gooseberry Wine—How to Make 
It; and, by the by, light is thrown on the 
customs of. the times in the fact that 
over a third of the book is devoted to 
the rules for the concoction of alcoholic 
drinks and cordials from every fruit, 
flower and’ herb known, with a side fling 
like this at France, ‘‘ England cannot af- 
ford to make her drinks out of old wine, 
as they do in France.’”’ Ague fits and 
rheumatics seem to be-the prevailing 
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distemper of 1699, and every sort of an 
acid is commended to cure the evil. 

We are apt to fancy ‘“‘canning’’ a mod- 
ern device, but an excellent method is 
offered, almost precisely like our own, 
for putting up fruits and vegetables ‘‘ that 
they be so fresh one will wonder where 
such delicates can be had in winter.” 
When did it become a lost art, to be 
revived in our day? Violets and rose 
petals glacé are styled recent confections, 
but recipes for these and a score more, 
including ‘‘candied nutmegs,’”? with a 
common maccaroon rule, is found among 
**comfits.”’ y 

One wonders if the following would 
work. ‘‘If you wish a tender sallet soak 
your lettuce seeds over night, plant in an 
extraordinarily hot hot-bed, for which 
directions are given, and your lettuce 
will be grown in time for dinner of the 
same day.’’ Chickens must have had a 
wide and free range two centuries ago, for 
accompanying the odd injunction to roast 
a fowl with a stone inside to insure ten- 
derness, one is also advised to give the 
bird a teaspoonful of vinegar and ‘‘let 
him run around the room for-.an hour,”’ 
before he meets his fate. 

Very frequently the reader is admon- 
ished to use ‘“‘fair water,’ a sign that 
either wells were foul or cooks were care- 
less ‘“‘in the brave days.of old.’’ Also 
the frequent assurance occurs that, direc- 
tions carefully followed, the. dish will 
have ‘‘a curious taste,’’ reminding us of 
the perversion of the meaning of a word 
that formerly signified ‘“‘nice”’ or “‘art- 
fully constructed.” Frauds and adultera- 
tions in the market are to be guarded 
against. For example, ‘‘ Note if a lob- 
ster’s claws be filled with water’ to make 
the seller’s purse and the buyer’s weight 
heavier; and especially the ‘‘hagler for 
butter’? is to see that something other 
than rich cream has deepened the hue to 
a ‘‘sad colour.” 

The author, who is so modest as to 
withhold his name, does not omit to tell us 
that all the recipes are with an eye to 
strict economy,-adding piously, ‘“‘As covet- 
ousness is base, so frugality is commend- 
able.’ Our ancient cook concludes with 
fine complacency, ‘‘Thus, reader, I have 
given you many rare experiments and in 
everything so fulfilled my promise that it 
cannot but be worthy of your acceptance 
and it will no doubt redound to your 
Profit and Pleasure.” 


Did You Know 


To the student of domestic science would it 
not be of interest to know that the chafing 
dish was used in the time of Julius Cesar, 
and that a Greek princess washed the family 
linen, and that in Homer’s time copper bath- 
tubs were used, and that the hospitality of 
the Greek woman stands as a model for the 
treatment of a stranger in the home? To the 
girl who is learning to sew or trim bonnets, 
what an interesting fact for her to consider 
that George Eliot and Charlotte Bronté were 
fine needlewomen, that Louisa Alcott at one 
time supported herself by sewing, and that 
Mary Somerville could trim a bonnet as easily 
as she could measure the distances of the 
stars! Tothe worker in hand crafts and the 
smaller arts it would be an item worthy of 
attention that George Sand said if she could 
not earn her living by writing, she could al- 
ways feel sure of supporting herself by the 
work of ber hands in straw plaiting and in 
china and fan plaiting.—Virginia EL. Graff. 
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GOD’S REFUSALS 


Father, if Thou be willing, remove this 
cup from me; nevertheless not my will, 
but Thine, be done. And there appeared 
unto him an angel from heaven, strength- 
ening him. 


No prayer is lost. Every sincere ap- 
proach to God is fruitful of good. In 
that sense every prayer is ‘‘answered.’’ 
All who yield themselves to God so com- 
pletely as to desire what he wills, are 
getting precisely that, as fast as time 
passes and as fully as they obey his laws 
and his leading.— Marshall P. Talling. 


God’s love takes note of longings which 
it cannot satisfy—for love cannot give 
evil without ceasing to be love.—I. O, 
Rankin. 


Had Moses failei to go, had God 

Granted his prayer, there would have been 
For him no leadership to win; 

No pillared fire; no magic rod; 

No wonders in the land of Zin; 

No smiting of the sea; no tears 

Eestatiec shed on Sinai steep; 

No Nebo, with a God to keep 

His burial; only forty years 

Of desert, watching with his sheep. 


Lord, grant me one suit, which is this: 
deny me all suits which are bad for me; 
when I petition for what is-unfitting, O 
let the King of Heaven make use of his 
negative voice. Rather let me fast than 
have quails given with intent that I 
should be choked in eating them.— 
Thomas Fuller. 


I have lived to thank God that all my 
prayers have not been answered.—Jean 
Ingelow. 


God answers prayer; sometimes, when hearts 
~ are weak, 
He gives the very gifts believers seek, 
But often faith must learn a deeper rest, 
And trust God’s silence when he does not 
speak; 
For he whose name is Love will send the 
best. 
Stars may burn out, nor mountain will endure, 
But God is true, his promises are sure 
To those who seek. 
—Myra G. Plantz. 


There is no such thing as interpreting 
God’s providence except in the spirit of 
sons.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


O Lord, I know not what I should 
ask of Thee. Thou only knowest 
what I want, and Thou lovest me, if 
Iam Thy friend, more than I can love 
myself. O Lord, give to me, Thy 
child, what ts proper, whatsoever it be. 
I dare not ask either crosses or com- 
forts. I only present myself before 
Thee. I open my heart to Thee. Be- 
hold my wants, of which I am igno- 
rant, but do Thou behold and do ac- 
cording to Thy mercy. Smite or heal, 
depress or raise me up. I adore all 
Thy purposes without knowing them. 
I am silent. I offer myself in sacri- 
fice. I abandon myself to Thee. I 
have no more any desire but to ac- 
complish Thy will. Lord, teach me 
to pray. I beseech Thee, dwell Thou 
Thyself in me by Thy Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 
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Somebody Did It 


BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


Hunting, hunting, high and low! 

Where do the caps and “ tammies” go? 
Ned’s—he hung it, he knows he did, 

Right on a nail and it went and hid! 

Rob’s—“‘ Well, mother, I’m almost sure 

Thang it”’— “Right on the parlor floor?” 

“ Where is my ‘Tam’?” cries Margery; 
And the household echoes, “ Where can it be?” 


“Somebody does it! Yes, they do! 

And not.a ferson to lay things to!” 

Ned will sputter and Rob complain, 

And Margery weeps till it looks like rain; 
And .the family puts its glasses on 
And hunts and hunts till the day is gone; 
Somebody ! wicked old Somebody ! 

No end of trouble you make for me. 


Hunting, hunting, here and there! 

Rob’s was under the Mortis chair; 

Ned’s, by a strange coincidence, 

Was on a nail—of the garden fence; 

And. Margery’ s little pink Tam-o’-shanter 

I chanced. to spy in a morning saunter 

QOut:through the barn, where ’tis wont to hide 

When they’ve been having “a hay-mow 
ie mith ee 


bleh - Patty’ s Penny 
Ch ent () BY GEORGIA M, ROOT 


10; the beauty of that store window! 
Patty Price stood before it with her 
brown eyes round with anticipation of 
good things to come. Her bare toes bur- 
rowed into the sand and stones without 
feeling their hardness; her two short 
braids quivered with excitement, and one 
little brown hand clasped tightly the 
penny. ane was to purchase so peace hap- 
piness. ' 

What. Should it be? One thing she 
knew—it, was to be candy, for it was so 
long ince she had tasted any that her 
mouth watered for it. From the choco- 
late sticks, so tempting in their rich 
brownness, her eyes turned to the gayly- 
colored papers of peppermint and winter- 
green lozenges, and then strayed on to 
brighten into determination as she saw 
a: box of colored candy marbles, such 
beautiful marbles, and six for one cent! 
“Two for each of us,’’ said Patty to her- 
self, for she was a generous little soul 
and always remembered little brother 
and sister at home. 

So intent was she on her choice that 
she did not hear the sound of wheels, nor 
did she see her good friend, the rural 
postman, jump from his delivery wagon 
with the big mail bag in his hand. But 
he saw her, and his jolly face broadened 
into a smile as he said: 

“Hulloa, Patty! Going to buy Miss 
Brown out?’’ 

She turned, smiling brightly, and an- 
swered, ‘‘Hulloa, Mr. Rice.” 

Then she went up to him and slipped 
one hand confidingly into the big one 
held out to her, saying, ‘‘See what I found 
this: morning,’”’ and, opening the other 
hand, displayed the moist treasure within. 


“Why, let’s see that penny, Patty,” 
said the postman with a twinkle in his 
bright eye. ‘‘Why, that looks just like 
the one I lost yesterday afternoon !”’ 

Then it was Mr. Rice’s penny and not 
hers at all! Poor Patty! her heart 
seemed to sink right down into her feet, 
it was such a disappointment. Well, one 
thing was certain, she wouldn’t enjoy 
buying candy right under his very eyes 
with a penny that he had said was his. 
So she slipped away while the postman 
went on into the office never thinking 
again of his joking words. 

She would go and ask Mother if she 
ought to give it back to him. Mother 
always knew what it was best to do. So 
in haste she came into the room where 
her mother sat mending little garments 
in all stages of dilapidation, and with 
words tumbling over one another in their 
hurry, and with some tears, finally made 
herself understood. 

Mrs. Price put her arm around Patty 
and drew her close, while her other worn 
hand gently smoothed the roughened hair. 

‘Mother knows it’s hard to give it up, 
dear, when you have so few pennies to 
spend for yourself, and she’s sorry for 
her little girlk But Mother knows, too, 
that you do not want anything that does 
not belong to you, and that you will be 
a brave girl and give the penny to Mr. 
Rice as he comes along. There he comes 
up the street now!”’ 

Patty gave her mother a kiss, wiped 
some tears away, and hurried out to the 
gate where Mr. Rice spied her standing 
as he came driving along. He saw her 
little outstretched hand, and, as he reined 
up his horse, heard her childish voice, 
‘“‘Here’s your penny, Mr. Rice.”’ 

For the first time, he remembered his 
words at the office. 

‘*Why, Patty, child,”’ he began, ‘did 
you think I really meant that that was 
the penny I lost? Bless your heart, I 
lost my penny in a village ten miles away. 
Now run right off and spend that one 
quick before any one else claims it.’’ 
And with a hearty laugh and a ‘‘get up 
there”? to his old horse he drove off. 

Mrs. Price, watching from the window, 
smiled and said, ‘‘I guess it’s all right,”’ 
as she saw Patty’s flying feet disappear- 
ing down the street, and a little later she 
was sure for Patty burst in vehemently, 
demanding: ‘‘Where’s Ruth and Bennie? 
I’ve got something for them.’’ 

Then, with a big hug for her mother: 
“He was just joking, Mother, and I 
didn’t have to give it to him atall. But 
I’m glad I did. what you told me to fer 
I feel lots better inside.”’ 

And Mother said, ‘‘I knew you would.”’ 


Towne: My wife used to get nervous every 
time she heard a noise down stairs, but I as- 
sured her that it couldn’t be burglars, because 
they’re always careful not to make any noise. 

Browne: So that calmed her, eh? 

Towne: Not much. Now she gets nervous 
every time she doesn’t hear any noise.— 
Philadelphia Press. 
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Tangles 


6. TRANSPOSITION 


Domingo, child of sunny Spain, 
Despised the irksomeness of school, 
And longed for freedom from the rod 
That flogged him when he broke a rule. 


The master whipped him if he THREE 
As common noun a word like “ reach,” 
And never TWO him if, perchance, 
He failed to name the parts of speech. 


Domingo’s heart yearned for the woods, 
In whose retreats, the whole day long, 
The cricket and the cicada 
ONE out their squeaky, strident song. 
ARTY Ess. 


7. WORD DELETIONS 


(From out of one word cut another, and 
joining the. remnants of the first make a third, 
Ex: Defaulter, fault, deer.) 

1. From afflicted with a malady cut oceans,. 
and leave departed this life. 2. From closing 
cut a hovel, and leave the prick of an insect: 
3. From suffocating cut a parent, and leave to. 
utter vocal music. 4. From made small cut 
not much, and leave a couch. 5. From most 
happy cut not so much as the last, and also 
leave a couch. 6, From greatly pleased cut a 
luminant, and leave an act. 7. From to make 
very poor cut a preposition, and leave dem-. 
oniacal. 8. From that beyond being inquired 
into cut an inquiry, and leave incapable. 9. 
From laundering cut a shade tree, and leave 
the fore limb of a bird. DOROTHEA. 


8. RIDDLE 


In waves of ocean I abide, 

In lakes, whose fame runs far and wide; 
And on the solid land you see é 
Deep mines, where many delve for me. 


Through years untold, of times gone by, 
In wildwood springs and marshes, I 
Drew deer and bison to the spot, 
Though savage men esteemed me not. 


At frugal meal, or banquet fine, - 

A most important place is mine; 
Rich dainties were in vain displayed 
But for my seasonable aid. 


Throughout the nations of the earth 
I stand the type of saving worth; 
Their chosen ones they name for me, 
And such, kind reader, may you be. 
7 DM._C. 8. 


9, NUMERICAL 


“What is your name, and where do you 12 3: 4-52 
“This is my home, and my name is 1-3-4-5.” — ; 
“Pray give me water! I faint!” said he; 
“T will fetch you a cup from our 2-3 4-5,” said‘she. 
So she brought him a draught that was cool and 
sweet, 
As he rested him on the 3-4-5 porch seat. 
E. 0. De 


ANSWERS et 


1. 1. William Shakespeare—Midsummer Night’s: 
Dream. 2. Alfred Tennyson—In Memoriam. 3\. 
Alexander Pope—The Essay on Man. 4. Sir 
Walter Scott—The Lady of the Lake. 5. James. 
Hogg—The Queen’s Wake. 6. John Wilson—Isle 
of Palms. 7. Edward Bulwer-Lytton—Lucile. 8. 
Bryan Waller Procter—A Sicilian Story. 9. Ralph. 
W. Emerson—Poems. 10. James Russell Lowell— 
A Fable for Critics. 11. John G. Whittier—Maud 
Muller. 12. Geoffrey Chaucer—Canterbury Tales.- 

2. Name vile not one live man. 

3. 1, Axil. 2. Axminster. 3. Axstone. 4. Bat- 
tle-ax. 5. Climax. 6. Borax: 7. Smilax. 8. Ax- © 
iom. 9. Galaxy. 10. Thorax. 11, Axis, 12. Ax-— 
oloth. 13. Axle-grease. 14. Ajax. 

4. Shoe-black. 

5. With corrected punctuation, the lines read a 


The female kind is counted ill, 
And is indeed the contrary. 

No man can find that hurt they will, 
But everywhere show charity, 

To nobody malicious still, 
In word or deed. Believe you me. 


Recent..excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: F, M. B., Clifton Springs, N. Y., to 88;. 
C. F. P., Cambridge, Mass., 87, 88; N. L., Doyer, - 
N. H., 88, 89. ' 
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The Testing of the. Christ* 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


Through that long battle of life in which every man is engaged, and in every mood of the struggle 
which men of aspiration and moral sense make toward perfect holiness, there is an inspiration of 
comfort to be derived from the example of Christ. In places the most strange, and in the desolate way 
where men dwell with wild beasts of the passions, if there be but a twilight of faith we shall find his 
footsteps and know that he has been there—is there again, living over anew in us his own struggles. 


—H. W. Beecher. 


The temptation of Jesus, as a theme 
for study, belongs among the recorded 
events of his developing life as explain- 
ing how he fulfilled his mission as the 
Christ. It cannot be understood on the 
one hand as an isolated human experi- 
ence, nor on the other as the mysterious 
conflict of a superhuman person with a 
person representing the kingdom of evil 
among men. It can in any case be under- 
stood only imperfectly; but its meaning 
appears as it is disclosed in its relation to 
the young Jew who at the Jordan had 
just received the chrism of the Holy 
Spirit of God—had been anointed as the 
long-expected Christ, and impelled by 
that anointing had fled into solitude to 
face the work to which he found himself 
suddenly summoned. The experience is 
paralleled in a degree by that of prophets 
and apostles at the beginning of their ca- 
reer, or in great crises. For example, 
Isaiah saw God sitting on a throne in the 
temple, and received from him his com- 
mission to prophecy [Isa. 6: 1-9]. Eze- 
kiel was carried by the hand of Jehovah 
and set down on the top of a very high 
mountain |Ezek. 40: 2]. John was car- 
ried by an-angel to a mountain great and 
high and shown Jerusalem coming down 
out of heaven [Rev. 21: 10]. Such de- 
scriptions in the Bible represent states of 
mind, processes of mental and spiritual 
experience, expressed by concrete pic- 
tures—a common Oriental language. 

When Jesus became possessed with the 
conviction that he was to be the Messiah 
the next step, before him was to choose 
his plan of action. He had long been 
considering the condition of his nation, 
and he knew well the desire and expecta- 
tion of the people for their Messiah. Two 
alternatives must have pressed on him at 
the outset. If he should attempt to do 
what they would wish him to do he would 
fail. If he should attempt to work out 
his ideal for them they would not follow 

“him. These two alternatives were before 
him and no other course was open to 
him. Whichever way he should choose, 
difficulties and sorrows and disappoint- 
ments were sure to be his lot. 

Many have offered guesses as to how 
the authors of the New Testament came 

_ to know this secret chapter in the life of 
Jesus—when and where he told his dis- 
ciples about it. It seems to me that the 
conditions being understood—knowledge 
of the situation of the Jewish people and 
of their expectations concerning the Mes- 
siah, and knowledge of character and 
ministry of Jesus Christ—the story of 
the temptation in the wilderness would 
almost write itself. If it had not been 
written in the Gospels it would have to 
be imagined in order to fill the gap that 
would appear. He could not have taken 
up his work as the Messiah without such 

a struggle as is pictured in this story, 
nor could he have come forth from it 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 4. 
The Temptation of Jesus. Text, Matt. 4: 1-11. 


without a new consciousness of his mis- 
sion and a determination to carry it out 
at the cost of his life: Jesus went into 
the wilderness with the fresh anointing 
of the Holy Spirit which drove him thither 
to face his task and his future. He re- 
tired from it as the Christ of God, devoted 
to die to deliver mankind. 

His conflict was long and utterly ab- 
sorbing ; forty days was the common ex- 
pression for a particular and considerable 
period of time, especially a period of test- 
ing and trial. The spies sent to explore 
Canaan were gone forty days; Moses was 
forty days and forty nights in the mount; 
Elijah was strengthened by one meal for 
a forty days’ journey to Mt. Horeb; Jonah 
announced that after forty days Nineveh 
would be destroyed. The three specific 
temptations mentioned as the conclusion 
of the experience of Jesus at this time 
do not represent it in its completeness, 
but illustrate its intensity. The prefera- 
ble order of time is that given in Matthew. 
The Christ was tested in three ways in 
which a holy soul could be enticed to do 
wrong, all for the sake of doing good to 
others: 

1. Through hunger [vs. 2-4]. His long 
fasting and struggle had left him ex- 
hausted. He was feeling what the need 
of food was. That would be the first 
demand on the Messiah. Should he make 
that his aim as the deliverer of the people? 
Their cry is that of the Russian peasant 
and of the London unemployed today, 
and of people always who feel despair at 
their condition and an awakening sense 
of hope of better things. Once afterward 
he answered their cry on a particular 
occasion. But when they repeated their 
demands, he told them what he had re- 
solved in the desert. Compare Matt. 
4: 4 with John 6: 27. It was as though 
he had said, ‘‘Though we be hungry let 
us live for God, not for bread alone.’’ 

2. Through trust [vs. 5-7]. Jesus had 
committed himself into God’s hands, 
might he not do daring deeds as a Spirit- 
filled leader and so gain the whole people 
to follow him? But would such deeds 
make the people what they must be in 
order to have fellowship with God? He 
who puts himself.in God’s hands must do 
the will of God, not assume to make the 
power of the Holy Spirit an instrument 
to work his own will. Afterwards he 
told the Jews who demanded that. he 
should be a wonder worker [Matt. 16: 1] 
what he had learned in the desert. Com- 
pare Matt. 4: 7 with John 5: 19. 

83. Through ambition [vs. 8-10]. Jesus 
came into the world to accomplish his 
mission [Luke 12: 50]. The spirit of evil 
controlled money, power, office, influence 
in the highest courts of the land. If he 
should compromise with that spirit by 
paying to it temporary honor might he 
not control all these things so as to make 
them minister to high and noble ends? 
That temptation is constantly pressing 
on good men. He'told ‘his. disciples who 
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sought such power what he had learned: 
in the days of his own temptation. Com- 
pare verse 10 with Matt. 6: 24. 

The Messiah stood triumphantly every 
test [v. 11]. After such a victory, for a 
time at least, spiritual elation put temp- 
tation beneath his thought. His conflict: 
is ours also. If we follow in his foot- 
steps in the wilderness we shall come 
forth from it sustained by heavenly min- 
istries [Heb. 4: 14-16]. 


Biographical 
DEACON 8. W. NASH 


Deacon Nash died in Weymouth, Mass., at the 
home of his son, Jan. 11, aged 81 years. Born in 
Weymouth he engaged in shoe manufacturing. ané 
became one of the town’s most prominent busi- 
nessmen. In 1842 he joined the Union Congrega- 
tional Church of Weymouth and Braintree and was 
for many years its leading deacon, an office which: 
was also offered him by the church in Amherst, 
N. H., where he resided for a time after his retire- 
ment from active business. A life member of the 
A. B.C. F. M., he was always a generous contribu- 
tor to missionary enterprises. Mr. Nash was twice 
married, and after the death of his second wife he 
made his home with his children in Weymouth. 


MRS. ELIZA H. WALKER 


Mrs. Walker is known to all missionary circles ag 
the founder of the Missionary Home at Auburndale. 
She was the daughter of Rev. Sewall Harding, long. 
secretary of the old Doctrinal and Tract and Book. 
Society. She was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Sem~- 
inary and married Rev. Augustus Walker,'and im 
1853 went with him to Turkey, where they were 
located at Diarbekir on the Tigris River. Mr. 
Walker died of cholera in 1866, and the next year 
Mrs. Walker returned to America with her four 
fatherless children. She was deeply impressed by’ 
the trials to which many missionaries were subjected! 
in having no suitable place to send their childrem 
when it was necessary that they should come to the 
United States. Her motherly heart. led her to re- 
ceive into her own home a few children for whon» 
ne other place was provided. On the death of her 
father his homestead was used for the réception of 
more children. As the value of the home became: 
more and more apparent, it was greatly cnlargeé 
under her efficient care—Mrs. Walker securing) 
funds from friends far and near and herself super- 
intending the construction of the home. With great 
patience and tact she wrought for years, keeping 
tender watch over the children. 

The home is now under the care of trustees, ap~ 
pointed by the Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board, and has a fund for its maintenance. . Im 
recent years the immediate superintendence has: 
been committed to other hands, but Mrs. Walker 
maintained to the last deep interest in its arrange- 
ments, about which she was constantly consulted. 
Over 300 missionary children have enjoyed its ad- 
vantages for a longer or shorter period. On a re- 
cent anniversary of her birthday, letters expressing 
great gratitude and appreciation of her services 
were received by Mrs. Walker from over seventy of 
those who, now living in all parts of the world, 
recalled her tender and efficient services. She died 
at Auburndale on Jan. 15 at the ripe age of seventy- 
nine. The funeral service was appropriately held in 
the Walker Missionary Home, which is a noble 
monument to her memory. E. E. 8. 


Missionary Institute at the 
Golden Gate 


The meetings held in San Francisco, Oaklan@ 
and Berkeley, Jan. 10-14, by leaders of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement were well at- 
tended and left a permanent influence. The main 
conference meetings occurred in San Francisco, 
with public rallies both sides of the bay. At 
Berkeley special all-day sessions were kindly pro- 
vided for the students of the four co-operating 1he- 
ological seminaries. These sessions were attended! 
by fifty students, also by professors and a few })as~ 
tors. They were exceedingly interesting and h >2Ip- 
ful, sure to bear fruit in future pastoral work :.nd 
perhaps in some recruits for mission fields. .} er- 
manent committees for mission study classes were 
appointed for each denomination represented in the 
institute. €. 8. 


‘pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
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The Christian Conquest of America in 
This Age 


What Part Shall Members of Congregational Churches Have in It? 


By Don O. SHELTON 


Il. The Present Outlook 


The campaign for the $270,000 fund, to enable the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society to close its fiscal year without debt, goes forward encouragingly. In 
fourteen states the forces have been organized and committees are at work. Reports 
from these states and other sections of America indicate a general and an eager 
desire that the campaign be carried through quickly and victoriously. 

Special offerings from individuals and churches are coming in. Assurances of 
hearty co-operation on the part of pastors and members of churches small and large 
are being cordially given. 

Some of these earnest, cheering, helpful messages we desire to pass on this week 
to all readers of The Congregationalist. They indicate that this important move- 
ment already has momentum. They will encourage and invigorate. 

We present first the strengthening words of Dr. Henry Churchill King, president 
of Oberlin College. Dr. King is an ardent friend of Congregational home missions, 
and ‘is this year president of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. Not- 
withstanding the unusually heavy responsibilities that rest upon him, Dr. King 


writes that he feels that he must help (in this crisis of the society) when the matter 


is taken up in Ohio to get a result that may be really worth while. He continues: 


It does not seem to me to be open to doubt that the imperative interests 
of the denomination require that the Congregational churches should con- 
tribute an amount sufficient to enable the Congregational Home Missionary 

ate Society to close the present year without debt. Half-hearted effort in the 
Ua présent crisis would be little short of criminal. Every denominational in- 
terest seemis to be involved. Whether one’s attitude has been hitherto cordial 
or critical, there can be no question that any advance is impossible without 
the removal of this debt. Only by the removal of this debt, too, it should be 
remembered, have.we any right to expect the largest results from the new 
Board of Directors, to be appointed at the next Annual Meeting. The home 
missionary interests are far greater than any matter of policy. The shame 
and the paralyzing effect of debt, the wideness of the interests involved, the ., 
“urgent appeal of opportunities now necessarily neglected, and every Christian 
‘ motive of sympathy and love, whether for our home missionary workers or 
for those for whom work is needed, and every motive of loyalty to Christ 
and to those special interests of the church committed to us, conspire to urge 
a united effort for the canceling of this home missionary debt. 


We reproduce in facsimile stirring words from the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 
In a personal note Dr. 
Cadman «states that the Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of his church has taken 
up the matter of the debt. ‘‘And,’’ he adds, ‘“‘we propose to give it our special 
attention,’’ Here are his other forceful sentences: 


ba anna so (la 
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A comprehensive view of the vital im- 
portance of the work of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society is given 
in this message from the Rev. Dr. George 
A. Gordon, pastor of the Old south 
Church, Boston: : 


There is no greater work in the 
charge of the churches of this land 
than that represented by, our Home 
Missionary Society. 

How can we expect the nation to live 
and to move along lines of righteous- 
ness and hope if we do not pour the 
healing influences of the gospel of 
Christ into all the new communities 
that are being formed all over the 
land? We have a Pentecostal nation 
minus the Holy Spirit. What the Home 
Missionary Society is striving for is to 
reproduce the actual Pentecost, the 
Eternal Spirit, controlling the hearts of 
allthose gathered out of every nation 
under heaven, who have come hither 
to' be citizens of the United States. 
What can any man do better than 
this, as a patriot, as a man and as a 
Christian? 


“That an honest and honorable debt 
should be paid goes without saying! And 
if ever there was such a debt, it is this,’’ 
writes the Rev. Dr. F. J. Yan Horn, 
pastor of the Old South Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Dr. Van Horn adds these 
ringing sentences: 

What a work to be done yet in the 
Christianizing of America! And what 
heroes we have at work—underpaid, 
“underéstimated, unappreciated, ° un- 
complaining heroes, of whom Ameri- 
can Congregationalism seems.*to be 
unworthy! Shame on us for such a 
debt!» Pay it? Of course, and take no 
credit to ourselves: ‘‘We have done 
that which it was our duty to do,” 


- The Rey. Dr. Amory H. Bradford, pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church, 
Montclair, N. J., and who for many years 


has been one of the most ardent and 


helpful friends of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, writes: 


The Congregational churches of the 
United States. ought at once to relieve 
the Home Missionary Society of its 
financial embarrassment. Unfortunate 
circumstances have had much to doin 
causing it, but they ought not to hin- 
der and cripple the work. I shall 
advise the church of which I am 
pastor to do its part. I hope that all 
the other churches of our order may 
do the same, and that the burden may 
be lifted. ~~ ; 


Among enheartening messages from 
the younger and resourceful pastors of 
large churches is the following, by the 
Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, pastor of the 
Washington Street Church, Toledo: 


Napoleon said, ‘* The army that re- 
mains in its entrenchment is beaten,” ., 
and the same thing is true of churches 
and institutions. The very life of our 
work depends upon our moving for- 
ward in the fase of the greatest difti- 
culties. I believe the money necessary 
to close the fiscal year without debt 
will be forthcoming. It is in the hands 
of our Christian people.’ When they 
know the facts they will respond. 


From the pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, the Rey. Dr. Leavitt H. 
Hallock, come these sympathetic, vigor- 
ous and inspiring words: 


There can be no more imperative 
obligation upon our Congregational 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

The New York Club 


A large number of members turned out at 
the January meeting to hear Dr. William J. 
Long on the unhackneyed subject, Animal 
Life and Death. It proved an unusually en- 
joyable evening. Dr. Long advanced his well- 
known thesis as to the thinking power of ani- 
mals and fascinated his hearers with the 
’ graphic recital of incidents that had afforded 
himinnumerable opportunities for observation. 
Principal Fairbairn and Pres. Howard S. Bliss 
as guests of the club added great interest to 
the program. Dr. Fairbairn brought the 
greetings of the English churches and ex- 
pressed his delight in his present visit. Dr. 
Bliss briefly indicated the greatness and en- 
joyableness of the work at Beirut College. 
He mentioned the large number of nationali- 
ties represented in the student body, gave the 
salutation of each race or tribe, and the college 
ery, characteristic of the unifying spirit of its 
work. President Washburn introduced the 
speakers happily, as always. 


Harmony at Bethesda Church 


The belief that fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread becomes more and more applica- 
ble to that class of newspaper reporters who 
are never so happy in reporting a row as 
when it can be made to appear a ‘‘ church 
row.” This kind of exploitation necessitates 
some one on the inside to furnish the so-called 
facts, who is the larger culprit of the two, 
since, after all, it is the reporter’s business to 
make the most of his material. In the recent 
case of the account of an election of trustees 


at Bethesda Church, Brooklyn, it happens 
that there was no war, no fight, no violence, 
but simply a legitimate rivalry of candidates 
representing minor differences of policy. The 
congregation settled the matter by electing 
one man on one side, and two men on the 
other; and then went about its business. As 
Dr. Herald says, they are thinking no more 
about the episode. Asa matter of fact, he in- 
formed the trustees before the meeting that, 
while he preferred certain nominees, he, of 
course, would abide by the results of the elec- 
tion. In their annual report the trustees an- 
nounced that more money had been received 
than in any previous year, and recommended 
that Rev. Olin Caward, assistant pastor, have 
$300 added to his salary, which was done. 


A New Educational Institute 


Having organized and maintained a success- 
fal public library for four years, until it could 
be turned over to a branch of the New York 
Public Library in a new Carnegie building op- 
posite the church, Rev. F. Barrows Makepeace, 
pastor of Trinity Church, has gone on with- 
out resting, until he and his friends have suc- 
ceeded in further developing the opportunities 
of higher education in the immense territory 
of the Bronx. The Bronx. Society of Arts 
and Sciences is now an established fact. Al- 
ready it has held two public meetings to em- 
phasize the dignified fact of its existence. 
The president is Chancellor MacCracken of 
New York University; Principal Denbigh of 
the fine Morris High School, and Director 
Hornaday of the Zoological Park are among 
the vice-presidents and Dr. Makepeace is 
secretary. The governing council includes 
Dr. Britton, director-in. chief of the New York 
Botanical Gardens, Dr. H. M. Brown, pastor 
of our Christ Church, Mr. A. A. Stoughton of 
Trinity Church, the architect of Manhattan 
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church and Professor T'affee of the City Col- 
lege. From its birth, therefore, the society is 
assured of wise guidance and high intellectual 
quality. Lectures have been given on arche- 
ology and anthropology, with pictures made 
for the occasion. The society will inspire the 
collection of objects, found naturally within 
the Borough, illustrating its historical de- 
velopment and including the products of its 
rapidly increasing variety of factories. 


Bay Shore, Long Island 


The tide of real estate activities and the in- 
flux of new residents swiftly moving up the 
island, are developing the opportunities of _ 
this church, whose pastor, Rev. E, P. Arm- 
strong, is ever alert. The audiences steadily 
increase, the renovated church and fine new 
organ helping to attract. At the Christmas 
and New Year meetings the building was 
crowded, and the services were a notable ex- 
pression of the progress the church has made 
in a single year. Twenty-five members have 
been received, making the total, 188, the lar- 
gest in the church’s history. An active Men’s 
League has been of great service. The mem- 
bers have sold quantities of aluminum eal- 
endars, adjustable for the next ten years, on 
the face of which are pictures of church and 
pastor, doubtless a proclamation that the lat- 
ter is expected to round out a long term in 
this happy pastorate. SYDNEY. 


I see a vision of a poor, weak soul, striving 
after good. It was not cut off; and in the end 
it learned, through tears and much pain, that 
holiness is an infinite compassion for others; 
greatness is to take the common things of life 
and walk truly among them; happiness is a 
great love and much serving.—Olive Schrei- 
ner. 


The Christian Conquest of America in This Age (comtenued) 


ehurches than to meet the present 
crisis in Home Missionary finance 
heroically and promptly. The dis- 
couraging burden of debt must be 
lifted, and when it shall be gone the 
enthusiasm of the effort will react 
upon the succeeding work as a new 
inspiration. ‘‘ When the clouds roll 
by ’’—yes! but they won’t roll by 
alone; dollars, good, consecrated dol- 
lars, and many of them, are needed 
lest this great opportunity pass, and 
while we pray and fret and amputate, 
the frontiers forge ahead out of the 
formative state, becoming hopelessly 
godless for lack of the gospel injected 
at the psychological moment. Plym- 
outh Church has increased’ its Home 
Missionary gift for 1906, prompted by 
motives both patriotic and Christian, 
and all spirit of criticism or excuse 
should now be smothered while we 
pay this debt; after that we can make 
our adjustments without worry, and 
do the Lord’s work with honor and 
efficiency. - 


The Rev. Dr. Charles S. Mills, pastor 
of the Pilgrim Congregational. Church, 
St. Louis, expresses his hearty apprecia- 
tion of the effort which is being made to 
secure this special fund. Dr. Mills has 
aggressively sought to upbuild the work 
of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. The following sentences, in a 
recent communication from him, are 
suggestive: : 

The debt of the Coneregational 
Home Missionary Society should cer- 
tainly be lifted at once.. The way is 
open for a new era of unity and 
power in home missions. But the 
new administration should certainly 
start with free hands. It must com- 


‘from the far Northwest. 


mand the best men in the country; 
but they will. hesitate to give their 
service if we ask them to come to a 
work encumbered with burdensome 
indebtedness. Let each one lift. The 
emptiness of the treasury in this era 
of prosperity shames our churches 
which contain such great resources. 
I will personally do my part, and will 
seek to help others to do theirs. 


There is a tonic quality in these earnest 
‘words from the Rev. Dr. Hubert C. Her- 
ring, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Omaha: 


' Whatever we do or fail to do we 
must do this. Just at this time, in the 
midst of unbounded prosperity, with 
a new spirit of faith and zeal awaking 
in our churches, it is well-nigh crimi- 
nal to permit our home mission work 
to drag. May the spirit of God stir us 
all to redoubled effort! 


It is by a union of all our forces that 
the work is to be done. The call is to 
every pastor, every home mission com- 
mittee, every young people’s society, 
every Sunday school and every individual 
in every Congregational church in Amer- 
ica. It is your aid, your contribution, 
your vigorous co-operation, that is es- 
sential. : 

Just as these pages are being prepared 
for the press, there comes a bugle blast 
It is sounded 
by the Rev. Edward L. Smith, pastor of 
the Pilgrim Church, Seattle, Wn. I am 
sure that all who listen to it will be im- 
pelled to action: 


- The effort to wipe out the debt on 
the Home Missionary Society deserves 


the unqualified support of every Con- 
gregational pastor and layman in the 
land. It is not a difficult task when 
all realize its importance. Every im- 
pulse of patriotism and of loyalty to 
Christ’s kingdom in this nation should 
prompt an instant response to this ap- 
peal. The time is critical and the 
issues tremendous. When demands 
and needs are staring us in the face on 
every hand, we at the front are met 
with the necessity of retrenchment and 
that, too, following upon a long series 
of retrenchment which makes of this 
last demand a castastrophe and a chal- 
lenge. The emergency warrants no 
delay, no argument, no objections, but 
an appeal from every pulpit and a 
raining instanter of checks and drafts 
and money orders upon the New York 
office. Let them be small or large. 
No matter, but let them fly and let 
this reproach be removed from us of 
caring no more for the advance of 
Christ’s kingdom. 


Will you now kindly read again the last 
sentence in Dr. Cadman’s letter? 


Please cut out this slip and mail with your 
contribution to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, NewYork. 


Herewith find $ , being a special con- 
tribution to the work of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 


Name 


Town or City. 


Street 


State 


Church 
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Dr. Torrey in Toronto 


BY REV. J.B. SILCOX 


Pastor Bond Street Congregational Church 


The Torrey-Alexander revival services be- 
gan in Toronto, Sunday, Dee. 31, and will 
continue until Sunday, Jan, 28. The meetings 
are held in Massey Hall, with a seating capac- 
ity of about 5,000. Two meetings are held daily, 
except Saturday. The hall isalways filled and 
sometimes to overflow. The evangelists have 
had the hearty co-operation of a strong com- 
mittee representing all the denominations of 
the city. The meetings have been extensively 
and vigorously advertised. The press of the 
city has been friendly to the movement from 
the beginning, giving large space to reports of 
the sermons and singing. The singing, led by 
Mr. Alexander, has been a marked feature. 
As a leader of music, Alexander is a genius. 
He can sing himself, and more than that he can 
get others to sing. The people likehim. His 
service of song is the great drawing element 
in these meetings. He can talk wellalso. He 
imparts a beautiful Christian spirit to the 
meetings. He has shown what power simple 
Christian hymns have to draw the people. 
He will make people enthusiastic in singing 
even such a hymn—if it can be called a hymn— 
as ‘* The old time religion is good enough for 
me.’’ The Glory Song and ‘‘ Tell mother I’ll 
be there in answer to her prayer,’’ have been 

_ sung over and over again, sometimes twice and 
three times the same night. 

The preaching of Dr. Torrey is dogmatic and 
direct. The teaching element in his preaching 
is almost absent. One listens in vain for mas- 
terly presentation of the great principles of 
the Christian religion. The sermons are full 
of anecdotes. Every sermon seems to be de- 
voted to getting men and women committed 
to the Christian life, though what the Chris- 
tian life means is not made clear. The worth 
of the soul, the peril of sin, the certainty 
of hell, the responsibility of decision, the 
readiness of Jesus to forgive sin and save 
the soul are emphasized in the sermons. The 
substitutionary theory of the atonement is 
made much of by the preacher. Salvation 
consists in believing that “ your sins and mine 
were laid on Jesus nineteen hundred years 
ago. To receive Jesus is simply to believe 
what God says about him in his Word.”’ 
Those who stand up and come forward to the 
front are instructed by the preacher to receive 
Jesus, and are assured that if they believe in 
their heart and confess with their mouth they 
are saved. 

Those who are familiar with the teaching 
and plan of work adopted by the Plymouth 
Brethren some twenty-five years ago will un- 
derstand Dr. Torrey’s plan of salvation. Cer- 
tain propositions are put to the inquirers, and 
if these are concurred in, they are declared 
“Ssaved.”’ It is salvation by syllogism.. The 
converts are urged to join a church, but to 
take care ‘‘not to join any church that is tear- 
ing the Bible to pieces.” Dr. Torrey seeks to 
give the impression that the preachers who 
accept or are in sympathy with what is called 
Higher Criticism are the ones who are tearing 
the Bible to pieces. Many ministers in the 
city think that the evangelist is unwise in his 
attacks on those who may differ with him in 
these things, but they refrain from going into 
the press, for they desire not. to stir up con- 
troversy at this time. They overlcok these 
things in the good that is being done in calling 
people to consider the things of the soul. 

The reports in the press have given prom- 
inence to the work, and excursions from the 
outside towns have brought a large number to 
the meetings. It is worth all it costs to inter- 
est so many people in religion. The conver- 
gions so far are not so great as some expected, 
but it is worth while to» get so many, people 


interested in the higher things as the evangel-' 


ists have done, and multitudes are thankful 
for the good work they have done here. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Daily Paper’s Estimate 


As revealing the attitude of the best daily 
newspaper of Toronto, we reprint portions of 
recent editorials from the Toronto Globe, ed- 
ited by a Presbyterian minister: 


There are not a few intelligent and reason- 
able friends and wellwishers of the Torrey- 
Alexander Mission who regret the waste and 
reaction of the evangelist’s irrelevant flings at 
the higher critics. When a man has the rare 
chance of one brief half-hour in which to talk 
straight home to the hearts and consciences of 
five hundred of the city’s business men, why 
should he waste one moment of it on questions 
of controversy? If Dr. Torrey would redeem 
the time, if he would do the good most need- 
ing to be done in this city, let him put the 
emphasis where it belongs. Whatever may 
be the truth about the Higher Criticism, it is 
not by such truth that men are saved from 
the sins that destroy their lives. His is a rare 
chance, but he will miss it sadly, tragically, 
irrecoverably, if he misplaces the emphasis 
and does not put first things first. 

Dr. Torrey’s power over certain classes of 
mind is limited, if not quite nullified, by his 
magnifying subordinate matters into primary 
importance, and by his dogmatic insistence 
on views which to many men seem unreason- 
able and extreme. When the man in the street 
hears dancing and card-playing and theater- 
going and smoking denounced without dis- 
crimination, and’in the same tone and with 
the same emphasis as the most definite and 
undefended breach of the Ten Command- 
ments, he is disposed to discount the whole 
denunciation as extravagant, and his impulse 
is to indulge in the forbidden thing as a pro- 
test against what he regards as reasonless 
dictation. That attitude of mind may be as 
truly the result of narrow limitations as is the 
attitude of the evangelist. There is a narrow- 
ness of breadth as unreasonable and as dwarf- 
ing as in any narrowness of negation. The 
man in the street must remember that. But 
the evangelist ought not to forget it. 

But. these features are only the accidents, 
not the essentials, of the work of the evangel- 
ists. These limitations adhere to their method; 
they do, not constitute their message. It is 
their message, the word of redemption and 
life which they preach, that gives power to 
their mission and commands the ‘consciences 
of men, They are at. their best not when 
they thunder John the Baptist’s denuncia- 
tions against specific pleasures and habits, 
but when they preach the power of Jesus 
Christ to redeem life from all sin, and present 
the positiveness of Christianity. 


A very successful city pastor accounts for 
his large audiences by two things. He aims 
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to be in his own pulpit at every service and tc 
be often in the homes of his people, or else tc 
meet them personally in some place at frequent 
intervals. ‘‘If I ever exchange at a Sunday 
morning service,’’ he says, ‘‘I find one or two 
hundred less than usual in the evening anudi- 
ence.”’. However important it may be for 
a minister to cultivate acquaintance with his 
library, it is of first importance for him to 
cultivate his field. 


An Important Correction 


Will you allow me to correct a statement in 
the issue of Dec. 30 in which’'you give to 
Mrs. Merrill E. Gates the credit. of being the 
author of the familiar and beautiful poem, 
‘Sleep sweet within this quiet room?’’ The 
real author is Mrs. Ellen M. H. Gates, wife of 
Mr. J. E. Gates, whose homeat present is Hotel 
Majestic, Central Park West, New York City, 
She is a sister of the late Collis P. Huntington. 

HE. H. T. 


The Individual Communion Cup 


Continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor writes us: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made.” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, “The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTOR, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


RO-SILICON 
SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 

more than a million house- 

keepers throughout the civil- 

izea world. It keeps new silver 

always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 

look like new. It’s unlike all others. 

Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 

for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). - 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


@ “Sinicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


You will save 


Cocoa. 


Send ro cents for Trial 


Can, 


S. L. BARTLETT, Importer 


BOSTON 


ANSTERDAM- HOLLAND 
Jay This eon For ooking 
INPLACE OF CAKE CHOCOLTE 


Send 10c. for trial can, equal 20 cups. *Steptien”E: Bartlett, Importer. Boston - frerdy 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN 


oe ONVERSATION 


WORLD 


CORNER 


The Children You Make Happy 


UR Thanksgiving Talk told about 
O those in the Northern Cot under 

Dr. Grenfell’s care, the New Year’s 
Talk about the little cripple in the South- 
ernthospital. I am glad to ) report to you 
that I have just sent away fifty dollars, 
which you have contributed during the 
past year, for the maintenance of the 
‘¢Pomiuk Cot;’’ the mites you send in 
now, week by week, will help to make up 
the same amount needed for the next 
year. 

‘Little Clara’ too was made happy by 
‘the? “packages she received from Maine and 
from Colorado ; I heard beforehand of the 
‘* sunshine bag, ” with its thirty-seven 
bundles, sent by Sunday-School children 
in the Rocky Mountain State, with a con- 
dition about ‘‘her pulling one package a 
day from the bag’’—so I suppose she has 
not got them all pulled yet! One lady 
writes: 

I liked that suggestion in the New Year’s 
Corner about “‘ helping the other fellow,’’ and 
so making the new year a happy one. Now 
please tell us where to send money to help 


little Clara in Cot 26. Perhaps you have told 
us before, and I have forgotten. THOR aes 


I fear I did not make it plain, for only 
this lady and one other of the Old Folks 
—who in his chamber of severe illness 
and pain thinks of making ‘‘the other 
fellow’? happy—have responded since 
Jan. 1. Send your offerings to me, in 
care of The Congregationalist, and ‘ Gen- 
eral Washington ”’ will bring you a receipt 
promptly. (Without waiting for these, 
however, the hospital dues for January 
were forwarded.) 

Now, a little about our children in In- 
dia—famine orphans, totally blind and 
wretched: as could be, made happy under 
the care and instruction of the Blind 
School at Bombay. We had two ‘“‘blind- 
ies’’ there, Vinevek and. Hira. Vinevek 
died last year and Ugari ' was given to us. 
Then Hira, a diamond (changed from 


Colcha,. coal), faded away, and Rama sub- ah 
I quote from. Miss 


stituted for him. 
Millard’s letters. 


Ugari is well and a growing comfort in the 
school. We call her Shanti (Peace), and she 
could not be better named, she is such a quiet, 
good girl. Little Hira, our diamond, died in 
August. He suffered greatly from weakness 
the last few months, and we are glad he is at 
‘rest.. The new boy, Rama, who takes his 
place I found begging at the cloth bazaar, and 
told him I would care for him if he would 

-eome with me. Much to mv curorise he came, 
notwithstanding the éfforts. . Mee 
He is an orphan and they have nu 1e8 - 
to detain him, but.as he brought them in money 
by begging they wished to keep him. He is 
bright and learns quickly and we hope to make 
something of him. 

The children have just passed. their an- 


nual examination in the International Sun-- 


day School Lessons. This is a simultaneous 
examination throughout India, Burmah and 
Ceylon. It is a stimulus to them throughout 
the year and much interest is taken in it. 
English, Eurasian and Indian Christian chil- 
dren, with perhaps a few Hindoos attending 


day schools, enter for the examinations. A 
call recently came to the Christian Endeavor 
Societies in this Presidency for a certain ob- 
ject. The blind children ealled a special 
meeting to see what they could do, and took 
up a contribution among themselves of twelve 
annas (twenty-five cents)—was not that good 
for blind famine orphans? 
Sincerely Yours, ANNA L. MILLARD. 


UGARI 


Miss Millard adds an interesting de- 
scription of the way the ‘‘ plague serum ”’ 
is prepared and bottled at the Govern- 
ment Laboratory to be sent to all parts 
of the world; also, of the obtaining of 


RAMA 


‘‘anti-venom” by the aid of juggles, 
from the cobra and its preparation for use 
as a protection against that deadly poison. 
Numerous animals are kept ‘there for 


experiments in the interests of science 


and the preservation of human life. 


The ; 


from’ India, of ouréwo« ‘s)litidies.”” 
“strictly anopymous” young lady, one 


of our early Cornerers [she was from the 
coast of Maine, wasn’t she, Mr. Martin? 
—D. F.], has again sent the money to pro- 
vide for Ugari. Will all the rest of you 
send me annas enough. so that the Miss 
Anna in India can keep Master Rama in 
the Blind School another year? 


Now that we are touring in the Kastern 
Hemisphere, I will read you a letter from 
one of our Cornerers in Zululand. Our 
Old Folks are studying those missionary 
fields in Africa. these days. Howard’s 
letter arrived about Christmas time, and 
contained a dear little orange. wreath, 
which the label said was ‘‘made from 
flowers called Utymala Benyoni.’’ 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you yery 
much for the certificate and the pictures, es- 
pecially of the children in the far North. 
[The Natal missionary children had sent a 
contribution from their ‘‘ Warm South Coun- 
try ” for the hospital cot in the ‘‘Cold North 
Country.”] Paul and Wilfrid [ Bunker] were 
visiting us when your letter came, ‘and I 
showed it to the other children too. I wish 
you would come and visit us and climb up 
into that tree with us! ; 

Mr. Bunker has gone up to Beira to. start 
missionary work there. He and Father went 
up to Mt. Selinda [O yes, we have, or had, 
a Corner correspondent there, Laura B.] toa 
meeting, so Mother and I stayed with Mrs. 
Bunker and the children at Beira. We went 
up on the ‘‘ Prinzregent’’ (6,000 tons), and we 
had a very nice journey. Mr. Bunker came 
out to meet us and took us ashore in a sail- 
boat, and there on the dock were Paul and 
Wilfrid and Kenneth and Edith. We went 
up to the house in a little trolley pushed, by 
two boys. [Instead of ‘‘ Pullman ecar,’’.I sup- 
pose you called it a push boy car!/—D., F.] 
It had one seat, so that we three boys sat in 
front with our feet hanging down. It is lots 
of fun to ride in these funny little trolleys. 

We had very nice times playing in the sand 
and making forts, and bathing, and making 
and sailing little boats and picking up shells. 
We used to watch the steamers going out and 
coming in, and learned the different. kinds of 
flags. There were a great many monkeys ina 
mangrove swamp near the house, and we used 
to watch them run out and pick berries.and 
once we almost caught one. We bi ys had les- 
sons every school day with Mother, and Wil- 
frid and I used to make maps of Africa in’ the 
sand. [Doesn’t that make you think of *‘ their 
golden sand” in the Missionary "Hymn?— 
Mr. M.] We came home on the Sultan (2,900 
tons) and there were three missionaries. and 
three children on board from Lake Tanganyika 
and Livingstonia. I am glad the Morning Star 
was not wrecked in that hurricane. 1 send 
my love to you and all the Cornerers. 

Your little friend. 
li) WARD RANSOM. 

Adams M,. S., Nata. 

Isn’t it nice to know these children on 
the other side of the world? A boy wrote 
me from Oklahoma Territory, wishing to 
scv soock in the Morning Star, and the 
name of a missionary boy to correspond 
with in the missionary islands, and I sent 
him the name of John Rife on Kusaie. 
It is all the same Corner idea—get ac- 
quainted with ‘‘the other fellow,’’ and do 
him good, if you can; he will be happy, 
and you ‘ oni be’happy ! 
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The Literature of the Day 


: _ Adventure for God 


Bishop Brent for his Paddock Lectures 
chose and develops the striking title, Ad- 
venture for God. The captions, taken 
from Malory’s Le Morte d’ Arthur, sug- 
gest the knightly spirit which pervades 
the pages: Bishop Brent isan enthusiast 
for the missionary quality of Christian 
thought and life, and he enforces his 
theme with a delightful and masculine 
power and charm. 

Eyerywhere in these lectures the reader 
feels that he is in company with a man 
who knows missionary work at first hand, 
an optimist by conviction as well as 
temperament, and a born leader of men. 
Joined to these adventurous qualities is 
a breadth of mind which enhances the 
force of the argument. In his handling 
of questions which concern other reli- 
gions and their relation to Christianity, 


this breadth of vision has its most whole- 


some and winning effect, and swiftly 
gains the confidence of the reader. The 
order of thought is natural and suggest- 
ive, the Vision, the Appeal, the Re- 
sponse, the Quest, the Equipment and the 
Goal. Not least among the valuable 
qualities is the call to a consecrated life 
of service and testimony, which must 
have been especially effective for the stu- 
dents of theology to whom the lectures 
were in the first instance addressed. 


{Adventure for God, by Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent. 
pp. 158. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.10 net.J 


A Boys’ Life of Christ 


Rey. William B. Forbush has carried 
through a difficult task in an admirable 
manner in The Boys’ Life of Christ. No 
one who was not fully in sympathy with 
boy nature, retaining in his own maturer 
life much of the boy’s imagination, humor 
and optimism, could have produced from 
the familiar materials so stirring and 
entertaining and yet accurate and rever- 
ent a book. 

It has always seemed to us that, in the 
new conditions of Biblical study and 
social life, what was most needed in the 
interpretation of Bible narrative for young 
people was this free use of the imagina- 
tion, informed and controlled by adequate 
knowledge and a true sense of proportion. 
This book admirably illustrates the pos- 
sibilities of this method and is in itself 
so interesting that the boy who is fortu- 
nate enough to begin it will be likely to 
carry his reading further for the pure 
pleasure of the story. 

Dr. Forbush has here and there inter- 
preted the words of the Gospel story in 
a way that will seem strange to older 
reiders but on second thought they will 
find, we think, in nearly every instance 
that he has been true to their spirit and 
c mtext and has gained vividness by his 
method of handling. The test of the 
story comes with the days of our Lord’s 
Passion and here the author’s sympathy 
aud sense of values have kept him true to 
the high ideal of reverence which charac- 
terizes the whole work. Wecommend the 
book both for the reading of children and 
for the fresh impressions which it will 
be sure to afford to all receptive minds. 


(The Boys’ Life of Christ, by William Byron Forbush. 
pp, 318, Funk & Wagnalls Co, $1.25.) 


RELIGION 

The Gospel of Life, by Charles Wagner. pp. 

246. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.00 net. 
Sermons by the author of The Simple Life. 
His qualities of thought and style which are 
now so familiar, appear also in these addresses. 
They are extremely unconventional as sermons 
but also, and on that account, unusually inter- 
esting; and are well translated. 

Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide for 1906, by Martha 


arbell, Ph. D. pp. 637. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
ndianapolis. 


The Sunday school lessons of the year are 
worked out with careful analysis and an 
abounding wealth of literary illustration and 
quotation, and teachers will find these. sug- 
gestions gathered from, many quarters put in 
shape for convenient and helpful use. 

The Reconstruction.of Religious Belief,.by 


W. A. Mallock. pp. 303, Harper & Bros. $i 75 
net. 
The purpose of this work is to declare the fu- 
tility of the average apologetic when dealing 
with science and to outline a better way. The 
course of the argument accepts the facts of 
science and shows how they lead, not: to 
Agnosticism, but to the conclusion that ‘‘ such 
an interpretation of the universe is logically 
incomplete until the existence of a purposive 
First Cause is affirmed.’”’ It deals with the 
problems of the benevolence of God and the 
fact of human freedom, and proves that both 
are examples ‘‘of that insoluble contradiction 
which underlie all our conceptions of every- 
thing,” yet both are to be believed. Theargu- 
ment is handled with the author’s usual keen 
logic and clear and spicy style. 
The Men of the Bible, by the Men of the Cen- 
tury. 17 volumes, edited by J.S. Excell; Gideon 
and the Judges, by Rev. J. M. Lang, D. D. pp. 
201; Jesus Christ the Divine Man, Sy J.F. Val- 
lings. pp. 226; Samuel and Saul, by Rev. W. J. 
Deane. pp. 213; Abraham, by Rev. W. J. 
Deane. pp. 179; Solomon, by Rev. F. 'W. Far- 
rar, D. D. pp. 217; St. Paul, by Jas. Iverach. 
pp. "216; Elijah, by Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. pp. 
205; Ezra and Nehemiah, by George Rawlinson, 
F. R. G. 5S. pp. 182; David, by Rev. W. J. Deane. 
p. 222; oe Minor Prophets, by Rev. F. ‘W. 
Brean, D ._R.S. pp. 245; Daniel, by H. 
Deane. pp. D508; Isaac and Jacob, by ‘George 
Rawlinson, F. R. 'G. 8. pp. 186; Tsaiah, by Rev. 
S. EK: Driver, D. D.. pp.-213; Joshua, by Rev. 
W. J. Deane. pp. 217; The Kings of Israeland 
Judah, by George Rawlinson. pp. 238; Moses, 
by George Rawlinson. pp. 205; Jeremiah, by 
a ouae K. Cheyne, D. D. pp. 205. F. H.’Re- 
vell Co 


These popular biographies by English Biblical 
scholars of note cover the whole period of Old 
Testament story. They use the materials of 
scholarship up to the date of original publica- 
tion (about 1890) to make a lifelike and his- 
torically correct picture. , The volumes in their 
tasteful red binding make an impressive array 
on the shelves and contain material for intelli- 
gent Bible study in easily availableform. The 
print is small but clear. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of Oliver Ellsworth, by William 
Garton Brown. pp. 369, Macmillan Co. $2.00 
ne 


As men turn from loftiest Alps to rejoice in 
the foothills so there is much pleasure and 
profit to be gained from this record of one 
whose work in nation-building was second 
only to that of our greatest leaders. It de- 
notes excellence indeed, to have been a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, of the great 
Convention which formed the Constitution 
and of the first Senate: to have been Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and Special En- 
voy to settle our quarrel with France. Such 
work may be of the best and yet bear nothing 
of the spectacular and most New Englanders 
are in need of reading this masterly work of 
a sympathetic Southerner. Mr. Brown hasa 
clear, attractive style and an easy way of 
handling his material, which traits carry us 
along pleasantly through much that is ab- 
struse in the biography of this great Connecti- 
cut lawyer. 

James Gillespie Blaine, by Edward Sean oea: 
pp. 377. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 
Mr. Stanwood, an intimate friend and con- 
nection by marriage of Mr.,Blaine, does not 
claim for his readable and reasonably com- 
plete life of Mr. Blaine that it is a final esti- 
mate or that it is not colored here and there 
by the partisanship of a friend and fellow-Re- 


publican. He makes it clear that Mr. Blaine 
frequently erred in taste and method when a 
more tactful and prudent man would have 
won by speaking or doing otherwise; but the 
net impression left after reading this book is 
that greater credit must be given for Mr. 
Blaine’s sagacity and opportunism in times 
of radicalism following the Civil War, and 
for his prevision as to the place which the 
United States was destined to fill in the twen- 
tieth century as a shaper of Latin-American ~ 
developments and as a Power with territory 
beyond seas. Mr. Stanwood makes clear why 
it was that Mr. Blaine had such loyal friends 
and bitter enemies, and describes clearly that 
irony of fate by which the child of Roman 
Catholic forbears was prevented from drink- 
ing his cup of purest joy—election to the 
Presidency—by the blundering words of a 
Protestant divine with an anti-Roman bias. 
As for the persistent charges against Mr. 
Blaine’s integrity brought by men of eminence 
among his contemporaries they are not deemed 
just by Mr. Stanwood, although he admits 
indiscretions. 

Letters of Henrick ee translated by John 


Nilsen Laurvik and Mary. Morison. pp. 463. 
Fox, Duffield & Co. $2.50 net. 


Ibsen has thus far refused the world the au- 
tobiography for which many of his admirers 
were longing, but has here consented to the 
publication of his correspondence. Only let- 
ters from Ibsen himself are given and the lion 
roars in them gently. They give interesting 
glimpses of a literary life and its friendships, 
but contain: nothing sensational or in the 
mood of the plays which are considered most 
characteristic. 

eg Life of Goethe, by Albert Bielschowsky, 


D. Vol. I. pp.439. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3 50 net. 


The first volum3 of three translated from the 
standard German life of Goethe. The trans- 
lator is Prof. William A. Cooper of Stanford 
University. The field covered by this volume 
is from birth to the return from Italy. Hand- 
somely printed and illustrated. 

Captain Myles Ree, BY Tudor Jenks. pp. 

250. Century Co. $1.2U net. 
So modest a man was Standish that he left 
fewer written records than ‘any other of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Yet from his acts, from the 
accounts of others and from his imprint upon 
the history of his time, Tudor Jenks has re- 
constructed this brave, noble, versatile char- 
acter. Naturally the story of his life is also 
the early history of Plymouth Settlement and 
many interesting facts are cited and the fal- 
lacy of certain traditions exposed, such as 
appear in The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
which he calls “an entirely misleading sketch 
of men and matters in old Plymouth.”’ 


FICTION 

Pole Baker, by Will N. Harben. pp. 358.*Har- 

per & Bros. $1.50. 
The life of a country neighborhood in Georgia 
is depicted in these pages with power and 
humor. Pole Baker is the loyal friend, the 
neighborly helper, the loving husband and 
father, except in his not infrequent periods of 
drunkenness. While the story clings close to 
the realities of life, there is a romantic ele- 
ment in it, and we have recently seen no better 
temperance document. It is well worth read- 
ing merely as a social picture. The love story 
is interesting, the characters vividly drawn. 
But the unusual combination of genuine pa- 
thos and broad humor must after all be con- 
sidered the principal charm of a delightful 
tale. 

Jules of the Great ere ae Lawrence Mott. 

pp. 303. Century Co. $1.50. 
Jules is an Ishmael among the fur trappers, 
believing that ‘‘the Northwest Country be- 
longs to the bon Dieu.’”’ So to the employees 
of the great corporations he becomes the ob- 
ject of the hunt and they run him down more 
fiercely than their furry victims. How he 
eludes and outwits them and doubles upon 
their trails makes a series of lively stories. 
Now and then the descriptions of savagery are 
too realistic, but for the most part the book 
is enjoyable, and especially in the vivid word 
pictures of the storms and the silences of the 
mysterious Northland. 
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'vhe Professor’s Legacy, by Mrs. ee Sidg- 
wick. pp.322. Henry Holt'& Coy 7$1.5 


There is nothing startlingly original ata in 
plot or character-drawing about this novel of 
German and English life, but it is entertaining. 

meee PAS ee pend, eee. H. Hudson. pp. 355. 
A reprint with many changes, retrenchments 
and improvements of a story which describes 
the adventures of an Englishman in Uruguay. 
It gives a striking account of life among the 
revolutions of that unstable republic, and is 
well worth reading on that account. 

The House of a Thousand Candles, by 

Meredith Nicholson. pp. 382. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
The reading public never tires of houses with 
amystery. Here we have our fill. Footsteps 
unaccounted for, secret passages, attempted 
murder mix in with a pretty love story and 
hidden treasure. The credulity is somewhat 
taxed, but this does not injure the tale, and 
those who enjoy a good plot and the sensa- 
tion of becoming thoroughly absorbed will 
welcome the book. 


Lady Bobs, Os Brother and I, by Jean 
Spine pp. 212. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Now that a first-class line of ocean steamers 
touches regularly at the Azores, many readers 
will enjoy the local coloring of this slight but 


pretty romance. The scene is laid at, Ponta 


Delgada and there are illustrations from 
photographs.., 

Heart’s, Haven,, by Katharine Evans Blake. 
. pp. 496,, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
A pathetic picture of life in a religious com- 
munity where all family ties and affections 
are given up in order to be free of carnal 
things and ready for the second coming of 
Christ. A love story runs through the book, 
which successfully shows the futility of any 
plan of life which leaves the affections wholly 
out of account. 

The Traveling Thirds, by Gertrude Atherton. 
_ pp. 294, Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
‘A novel of slow movement—the recital of the 
tour of an American family traveling third 
class in Spain. A succession of light descrip- 
tive passages, with pretense of a passionate 
love story. It contains no touches of charac- 
ter, no motive, but several dissertations, his- 
torical, literary and religious, and a few en- 
counters with brigands and matadors to give 
the impression of a powerful plot. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The New West Education pamnlesOns 
Reset cat by Rev. E. Lyman Hood, Ph.D 
pts H. & W. BE. Drew Co., Jacksonville, 


The story here told is one of the most sig- 
nificant in the history of our American Con- 
gregational life. The author recounts the 
foundation of the commission, and devotes 
chapters to Mormonism and the schools in its 
territory, to the educational interests of the 
Southwest, to a short biographical sketch of 
Charles Robinson Bliss and a list of Western 
schools and of teachers with their length of 
service. 

From Servitude to Service, being the Old 

South Lectures on the History. and. Work of 


Southern Institutions for the Education of: the 
Heart: pp. 232, Am. Unitarian Assn. $1.10 
net. 


The introduction is written by Robert C. 
Ogden. The institutions described by men 
familiar with their history are Howard, Berea, 
Tuskegee, Hampton, Atlanta and Fisk. It is 
an inspiring record of high service. 

The Story ws bh Music, by C. F. Abdy Wil- 


liams. pp. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. $1. 26 ioe 


A book of the organ, containing its history 
from the earliest times, an account of organ 
music in different countries, and of the great 
aomposers and players; with many illustra- 
tions and reproductions of music. Intended 
especially for musicians and students of the 
history of music, but with much material of 
general interest. 
A Mother’s Year, compiled by Belen, puns 
Stough. pp. 215. ¥F. H. Revell Co. $1.2 
A year-book containing for every day eee 
tions from a wide range of writers, which will 
be of interesting suggestion to mothers. 
Nature Cure, by Wilhelmine H. Kuepper. pp. 
254. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. $2.00. 
Shows how to keep well and cure disease by 
diet, massage and the use of water, for 
‘nature cure’”’ seems to be little more than 
the water cure of two generations ago. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 28, Sunday. God’s Anointed.—Ps. 2. 

Do you believe in God’s power and purpose? 
Then you will not be too much disturbed by 
the threatening of war and change. This 
psalm is a foretelling of the power of Christ 
and is to be compared with his saying that he 
came not to bring peace, but asword. All the 
kings of the earth are called upon to serve 
Jehovah—he is more than a tribal God. Note 
that the same verse that warns us of God’s 
anger calls him a refuge. Happy are they who 
are sheltered in his close companionship. 

So help us, our Father, by the power and 


wisdom of Thy Holy Spirit, to order our 


ways, that all our hopes and wishes may be 
in harmony with Thy purpose. When dan- 
ger threatens, and Thy judgments are abroad 
in the earth, help us to take refuge in Thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, in whom Thou 
hast promised us redemption and peace. 


Jan. 29. Aaron.—Ex. 7: 1-13. 

Aaron was to be the prophet—the mouth- 
piece and instrument—of Moses, as Moses of 
God. We may see in him, that the: prophetic 
gift and office were not a guarantee of perfect 
character or of unswerving loyalty. It would 
not be hopeful for our own employment by 
God in his great designs if he only used the 
lofty intellects and perfect characters. 


Jan. 30. Moses.—Ex. 2: 23-25; 3: 1-12. 

It was when Moses thought little of himself 
that God chose him to be the prophet and 
leader of his people. Behind him were the 
days of study and of splendor in the Egyptian 
court—the days of his self-confident ambition 
—behind him the failure to win the regard 
of his own people. In Midian, though he did 
not know it, he was waiting God’s time—as 
every one of us engaged in our ordinary work 
is doing. It was the good shepherd of Jethro’s 
flock to whom the call of God came in the 
Bush. God had not forgotten, though Israel 
in its oppression must have thought.so. God 
never forgets, though waiting seems long. 


Jan. 31. The Message to Israel.— Ex. 3: 13-20. 

‘**The God. of your fathers hath sent.’’ Our 
faith does not standalone, God has been shap- 
ing our Christianity since foreign missionaries 
first won our ancestors to Christ. Never think 
of your life as a beginning—it is a culmination 
of long, slow processes—and a stage in further 
growth and change. Over against this long 
progression of the ages and the appeal to the 
ancestral faith, mark the name of God—I am 
that I am—with its expression of eternal seren- 
ity and power. 


Feb.1. The Song of Moses.—Deut. 32: 1-13. 
Out of long experience with God grew this 
exultant: and reverent praise. The only way 
to judge God is to live and work with him, 
making him a part of our whole life, ‘‘ Je- 
hovah’s portion is his people.”” Do we realize 
how “vital God’s interest is in men—in us? 
Life will be more earnest and more real if we 
remember how God desires our help. 


Feb. 2. The Death of Moses.—Deut. 34: 1-12. 

Even so long and great a work as that of 
Moses must give place to its successors. Nor 
is it the least of the claims of Moses to our 
honor that he trained Joshua to take his place. 
His long life of service ends appropriately 
in a great prophetic vision. This seeing is 
represented as a special and peculiar favor, 
not a tantalizing aggravation of the pains of 
death. Most of us must die in faith, not hav- 
ing seen the holy land of our labor and desire. 


Feb. 3. Moses and Christ.—Heb. 3: 1-19. 

For the strict Jews of Christ’s time Moses 
was by far the greatest of human names. See 
how far, then, the writer of this letter—a Jew, 
writing to Jews—had come when he galls 
Moses the house and Jesus the builder of the 
house. So Jesus himself says of Moses that 
he wrote of him, and claimed his testimony. 
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New Work for Christ 


(Y. P. 8S. C. BE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 4-10. Luke 12: 48 (last half); 
Gen. 12: 1-3; Gal. 3: 9 

The old work in a new spirit. It is oftener 
easier to begin a new task than it is to com- 
plete the old one. Restless spirits sometimes 
make the mistake of giving up approved 
methods because at the moment the applica- 
tion of them is difficult. Sometimes itis our 
duty to fight it out just where we are if it 
takes all summer. The fact that a thing goes 
hard does not necessarily mean that it is no 
longer worth doing or that the idea back of 
it is played out. It may mean that what is 
needed is more elbow grease and more grim 
determination. A new spirit in the old but 
important task is equivalent to new. 


The appeal of the new. The army that 
stays in its entrenchments is sometimes de- 
feated. The business that runs along decade 
after decade in the old grooves goes to the 
wall. The church or society content with 
what has been is becoming paralyzed. Twenty- 
five years ago the newest thing in organized 
religion was Christian Endeavor and all its 
wonderful forward steps since then were at 
the start new ventures. Its stirring history 
has been a continual unfolding of new possi- 
bilities. That evolution must go forward if 
the coming twenty-five years shall be worthy 
to match the quarter of a century just closing. 


Newness within. More may be done in 
most societies toward intensifying the inner 
religious life, broadening the range of Chris- 
tian knowledge, increasing facilities for Chris- 
tian service. It may be time to vary the 
testimony meeting, to substitute more profit- 
able instruction for perfunctory witness-bear- 
ing, to study some. classic manual of Christian 
devotion or some practical help toward Chris- 
tian living or some accredited text-book of 
home or foreign missions. Then, too, some 
changes in the machinery may be desirable, 
perhaps an increase of committees, quite likely 
a reduction of them, may be a better relating 
of the society to the church, the Sunday school 
and the midweek prayer meeting. 


Newness without. What can be done to- 
ward making each local society a more potent 
force in the community? Read over carefully 
the plans which Professor Wells outlines on 
page 21 of the new manual which he has just 
issued, A Quarter Century of Christian En- 
deavor, and see if some of the suggestions may 
not be workable in your own society; or go to 
the pastor and deacons and say: ‘‘ We Christian 
Endeavorers want to’ be more useful in this 
church. What would you have us do specifi- 
eally?’? Consult with the officers of the local 
union or visit other societies and pick up all 
the hints you can. I know of one society 
which gives up a meeting once a month in 
order as a body to go and sing at a hospital. 
It is absurd to think that even in a small com- 
munity the possibilities of ministering to its 
religious needs have been exhausted. 


Incentive from the past. Better than ful- 
some eulogy of the founders and promoters of 
Christian Endeavor at this anniversary time 
will be the re-consecration of a host of En- 
deavorers to follow in the footsteps of the men 
who have guided the movement, in so far as 
they have followed Christ. Only God knows 
the amount of patience, insight, perseverance 
and zeal required for the bringing of the 
movement to its present stage. Those who 
shall carry the banner in the coming quarter 
of a century stand upon strong, firm founda- 
tions. Because they have such a capital of 
enthusiasm and achievement to start with 
more will be required of them. Will they be 
worthy of their heritage? This is a question, 
not for great mass meetings to answer witha 
thundering ‘‘ yes,” but for each Endeavorer 
to ask himself on his knees before his God. 


/ 
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Champaign—a University City 


[Rev. Franklin L. Graff, D. D., has beeen pastor 
of First Church, Champaign, since 1890. It is one 
of the strong churches of the state and belongs to 
Central East Association. It is of special importance 
because of its proximity to the University of Illinois, 
in the spiritual welfare of whose students Dr. Graff 
has always been deeply interested. His statements 
refer to. a matter which the Congregational churches 
of Illinois ought not to overlook.—ED1TOR.] 


The conference on religious education held here 
in connection with the installation of Dr. Edmund J. 
James as president of the university has passed into 
history leaving a result already noticeable in the 
religious activity of the student community. No 
less than six denominations in various ways are 
seeking to solve the student’s religious problem. 
Funds from all over the state are accumulating to 
aid in the erection of a finely-equipped Methodist 
Episcopal church now nearing completion. This 
edifice is adjacent to the campus, and is to be the 
denominational channel of student supervision for 
their own adherents, which number fully 728 young 
men and women. Episeopalians, though lowest 
but one of the six denominations in student at- 
tendance, are quite in advance in student oversight. 
A deaconess, installed at Osborne Hall—named in 
honor of the bishop coadjutor of this diocese— 
represents the church in affectionate and trained 
devotion to Episcopal young women, while the pur- 
chase of a plot of ground near the campus, betrays 
a wise provision for some future maturing plan. 

A new house of worship is the center of energy 
for the Christian: denomination. This modern 
building, which resembles an educational plant 
more than a church, is just across the street from 
the campus and near the main artery of college life. 
Christians are fifth in members and adherents at 
the university, but are well to the fore in the ma- 
turity of their plans to conserve the spiritual life of 
their young people. A foundation for. Bible in- 
struction has been established and a series of 
popular iectures on the Bible by eminent men of 
the denomination is in progress. Its quality may 
be judged by the first speaker, Dean Herbert L.. 
Willett of Chicago. Presbyterians have made rapid 
strides since their synod met here last October. A 
fund is growing for the support of a dean or prin- 
cipal, who will act in conjunction with the two Pres- 
byterian churches, which are some distance from 
the center of college life. The student representa- 
tives of this church number 542. Search is being 
made far and wide for the proper. man to fill this 
unique position, which doubtless will resemble that 
of Principal Wilbur of Westminster Hall, Lawrence, 
Kan. Meanwhile, the fund is not idle, for a course 
of sermons by distinguished men of that Church are 
being given at the chapel once a month. Our Bap- 
tist brethren have also instituted a department of 
student supervision and, like the preceding denomi- 
nation, are scouring the land to discover the most 
capable man for the new office. 

We of the Pilgrim polity, historically at the front 
in all educational movements, because of the apathy 
of the Church at large have gone only far enough to 
appoint a college commission with, this problem as 
part of its function. A report, including a recom- 
mendation, will be forthcoming from this committee 
at the next meeting’ of our State Association in 
May. Our own adherents at the university, though 
under 300, exceed those from the Christian and 
Baptist Churches; nevertheless in the state at large 
these last named denominations surpass our. own in 
solicitude for the spiritual life of their students. In 
this activity of the churches their efforts are cor- 
dially supported by President James, whose ‘inter est 


in the religious life of the’ 8,000 students at ‘Cham-* 


paign has found frequent and emphatic expression 
both in private and in public. : 

No small service is rendered our :denomination 
by this church of, the “ Pilgrims in thie land of the 


prairies,” by preserying alive our form and spirit: 
among the young ‘people who throng.this commu 


nity from all parts of the state. «If aiter graduation 
these men and women:are:to be .warinly. attached 
to our own churches, this affection must-not suffer 


a chill during student days, ,If'the church at Oham- — 


paign does for the larger body nothing more than 
to provide the link between the student’s home 
church and that future one near which the gradu- 
ate is to reside, such service amply justifies her 
presence here. But in discharging that exacting 
duty this church appeals to the council and strength 
of leading men elsewhere. Visit us as often as you 


é s 
Illinois 
Editor: Rey. E. F. Williams, D. D., Chicago 


can. Preach occasionally for the local pastor, and 
by such co-operation let this great body of youth 
know that our denomination contains many men of 
the finest spirit and equipment and thus help main- 
tain the regard for our polity which is our due, 
The visit in last October of President King of Ober- 
lin left with this community increased esteem for 
our church, and affords an excellent example of a 
public service which others of our leading men may 
well emulate. 

Champaign in the past has not been favorable to 
union evangelistic effort. But the remarkable re- 
vival at Rantoul, under, the leadership of Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Sunday, last September, has roused the 
churches here as they have not been roused in re- 
cent years. It is believed by pastors and leading 
laymen that the time is ripe for a special evangel- 
istic movement. To effect this, a strong committee 
representing all the evangelical churches, has been 
seeking to arrange with Mr. Sunday for a month in 
the latter part of this year. If this plan is consum- 
mated, Champaign will be stirred as never before. 

F. L. G. 


Elgin. Association 


[Rev. B. M. Southgate'of Sycamore, in Elgin Asso- 
ciation, is one of the most aggressive of our younger 
ministers. For several years his pastorate was in 
the mining region. “Here he interested himself and 
others in the deaconess' work, and he is one of the men 
who are pushing it forward into the prominence it 
should have in our churches. In his present field he 
is exhibiting qualities productive of rich results in 
his former parish.—EDITOR.] 


In this part of the outer belt of Chicago’s suburbs, 
dotted with thriving cities in the midst of a rich 
farm and dairy country where land sells for $100 
to $150 an acre, the population is made up of all 
nationalities, but especially of wide-awake people 
from our Eastern States and northern Europe. 

Pioneer conditions have passed, and with them 
the plain structures that mark the days of first 
things and poverty of resources. Costly edifices 
of brick or stone, fitted with modern conveniences, 
from furnace and gas range to electric lights and 
telephone, have replaced them. Railroads and elec- 
tric lines connect all the villages, the motor car 
afflicts the nerves of horse and driver on every 
country road, and the mail carrier leaves the daily 
paper and market Beek at each farm every week 
day. 

In church work some. emphasize effort for men 
through large Bible classes, really a form of Men’s 
Clubs. The churches of different denominations 
work harmoniously together. Just now, union in 
political matters is in the air, and the county sa- 
chems have acquired a sudden interest in the desires 
of church people as to candidates. 

In the single church mingle men of different na- 
tionalities, creeds and ideals—variant moral stand- 
ards, home customs and business methods. Here 
we see forming the religious life of the future, cos- 
mopolitan and evangelical, making much of active 
obedience to a, eye master and less of forms and 
theories. i B. M. 8. 


Southern Association 


[Southern Association is represented by Rev. James 
Tompkins, D. 2. , twenty-five years state superin- 
tendent of Home Missions. One field in which he 
was specially ‘interested embraces the southern por- 
tion of the state, *‘ Egypt,” as it is popularly called. 
He is now serving with all his old time vigor the 
churches at’ Alto! Passsand Cobden. In, this more 
Javorable climate he is renewing his strength and 
bringing forth abundant fruit.—EDITOR. ] 


Southern. Illinois ‘was settled from the South, the 
main pioneer stock coming from the Carolinas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The establishment of 
churches of the Pilgrim order in this region, laying 
the foundation for a radical work of far-reaching 
influence hére_and if ‘the States to the south, has 
beer the work of recent years. . * 

‘Rev. W; Knighton’ Bloom, senior pastor of the 
association, is also its registrar. His years of sery- 
ice in the association, have given him wide and 
lasting influence. His labors and example as a suc- 
cessful pastor have been an uplift to the churches 
and a stimulus to the younger pastors. Two ag- 
gressive ehurches constitute his’ parish—Ceatralia 
and Sandoval. Practical plans are faithfully fol- 
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lowed. The spiritual instinct is alert; the church 
are determined to reach the people and lead the 
to the Christ. Each church has a good house 
worship and Sandoval has a parsonage. 

Alto Pass and Cobden combine to furnish a lar 
and interesting parish worthy the ambition a 
self-sacrificing effort of any: minister. The form 
has recently held a series of meetings conducted | 
the pastor. The plainest gospel truths receiv 
earnest and prayerful attention. The spiritual 1 
of the church was deepened and broadened, a: 
twelve have been received to fellowship. Cobden 
erecting a much-needed house of worship. A so! 
stone structure will take the place of the inadequa 
and uncomfortable frame building. — 

Villa. Ridge, the first church organized by + 
Illinois Home Missionary Society in ‘‘ Egypt,” h 
recently called Rey. A. R. Bosworth to the ‘past 
ate. A pleasant parsonage is ready for the fami! 
The neat and ample church edifice will accomm 
date the good audiences which usually gather. 

There is evidence that the churches are spiritu 
descendants of the Pilgrims. They ask for an i 
telligent presentation of the gospel in the langua, 
of today and for a practical application of it to pre 
ent problems and everyday life. They have exhi 
ited the Pilgrim instinct for education by founding 
Christian academy at Albion, the shire town 
Edwards County. The church and the school we 
started together. Like most pioneer institution 
it was kept alive for some years by seeming 
miraculous means. It now has a fine faculty, < 
enrollment of 169 pupils, is out of debt, and a vige 
ous movement for securing a $50,000 endowme: 
is making hopeful progress. These gratifying fac 
are mainly due to the faith, executive ability az 
plucky perseverance of Pres. Frank B, Hines. 

Ds 


Central West Association 


[Dr. C. A. Vincent of Central Church, Galesbur 
has one of the largest churches in the state and oi 
of the most vigorous and aggressive. Its house 
worship is one of the finest in the West. He hi 
been with the church eight years, and is now chai 
man of the Evangelistic Committee of the Midd 
West, which already feels the influence of his pe 
sonality.— EDITOR. ] 


This part of the state has shared in the awake 
ing which the Church everywhere feels. The spir 
of evangelism has deepened and every pastor 
shaping his work for larger results. 

Avon, Oneida and Galva have observed the 
fiftieth anniversary recently. These were seasol 
of refreshing. These three churches, with Canto 
have repaired their buildings, the last at a cost « 
$7,000. Peoria First, under’ the vigorous leade 
ship of Dr. Faville, has paid a long-standing debt 
$14,000. This church, through the Congregation: 
Club, which is largely sustained by it, exerts a wid 
influence. Central Church, Galesburg, has lowere 
its debt $4,000, making $42,000 paid in seven year 
and $8,500 remains. 

The spiritual results encourage us. Centr: 
Church, Galesburg, has added — members, Cante 
following close with 80.° 

The association has lost some of its best mini 
ters, but has gained other effective men. The pa 
torate of Mr. Denny of Avon, recently closed, wz 
marked by spiritual power. The church makes 
large net gain in membership. 

Delong has shared its pastor, Mr. McIntosh, wit 
Canton church and Galesburg Central, to condu 
classes in: personal work. Union and Piymout 
churehes, Peoria, Abingdon'.and Main Stree 
Church, Galesburg, have: steadily gone forwar 
Enough has: been done tio’ eacotirage. us’ to expec 
larger results. dH RADA 

The deepened jatorgert of our sdnabes in eval 
gelism is an encouragement’ to’ this associatior 
Dr. Dawson’s: three days’ meetings in’ May quick 
ened the churches in zeal forthers. * ‘ 

Knox College added during: the year $100,000 t 
its’ endowment and received’ $60, 000° Uta “M 
Carnegie for'a science building. , 

. The fellowship of the assoéiation is rit Beside 
thé two association meetings, the ministers hol 
four Meetings each yearat Peoria to entaid Mie 
logical and practical question§.- 44. YO ies 

i | DeSWiHy Jordan; thé Nestor of our’ ‘duintstert 
fores; i8vetied ald lives: at"Wyoming. “He attend 
our meetings and with his rare qualities of min 
and heart is a continual inspiration. 0. A. Y- 
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Along the Mississippi 


[Rev. Allan A. Tanner, son of the lamented Pres. 
Edward A. Tanner of Illinois College, has recently 
begun work in Alton, one of the oldest churches in 
the state. He has had two pastorates, one in Pueblo, 
Col.,in a new church, where his labors were abun- 
dantly blessed; the other in Waterloo, Io., which he 
resigned to study the wants of laboring men by living 
and working among them. In this period of prepa- 
ration, which filled two or three'years, Mr. Tanner 
thinks he has acquired an experience which will be 
of permanent value in his ministry He seeks to 
reconcile capital and labor through the gospel.—ED- 
ITOR.] 


The Alton church is prosperous and destined to 
become, I think, one of the most useful in the state. 
It is well located and has a first-class new buildin g, 
the result of the efficient labors of the former pas- 
tor, Rev. J. H. Rice. It conducts a mission in a 
needy part of the city and is active in all work look- 
ing to the betterment of the community. The past 
year has seen substantial growth in membership 
and the organization of a new church, which is 
rendering efficient service within and outside its 
house of worship. 

The pastor’s study and experience along indus- 
trial lines seem to be bearing good fruit in attract- 
ing to the church business men and laboring men 
alike and promoting fellowship between them. He 
is giving all the time he can spare to lecturing 
before churches, commercial organizations and 
trades unions on the fraternal side of the industrial 
problem. That other obligations are not neglected, 
is shown by the facts that the regular benevolences 
are increasing and the whole church life is in 
healthy condition. 

Rey. R. K. Stetson has recently taken charge of 
the church in Hast St. Louis, where he is doing 
vigorous work, which it is believed will soon bring 
this promising home missionary church to self- 
Support. In the early autumn, Rev. W. G. Marts 
was settled at Godfrey. He came from the Presby- 
terian church of East Aurora, N. Y., and is getting 
& strong hold upon his new parish. Godfrey is one 
of the older and stronger churches of the state- 
The church at Roodhouse, pastorless for many 
years, is rejoicing in a renewal of spiritual life, 
under the ministrations of Rev. W. R. Butcher, 
long” pastor at Chandlerville. A. A.B, 


The Heart of the ‘Common- 
wealth 


The Old South’s experiment of incorporating a 
‘small body of Norwegian worshipers into its own 
‘church life is giving eminent satisfaction and sug- 
gests a wise method for city churches to meet 
‘Christians from other lands when they are too few 
to maintain a church of their own. This Norwegian 
congregation has held together for a dozen or more 
years. Attimes it has hada native home mission- 
ary pastor and the work has flourished. At other 
times the work has had too little promise to war- 
rant a missionary pastor.. This is now a-depart- 
ment of the Old South Church, which assists its 
members to employ a. native missionary pastor, and 
they hold an afternoon service in their own lan- 
guage. A similar movement is developing in con- 
nection with Central Church, where a company of 
Finnish people are worshiping. 

The Old South is again to join with Trinity 
Methodist and the First Baptist}Churches in a Tri- 
unity evangelistic effort, the meetings to be held in 
February. They have secured the services of 
Evangelist Astrom, who has been associated with 
J. Wilbur Chapman in larger evangelistic cam- 
paigns and is an approved worker. 

Dr. F. J. Van Horn wishes his friends to know 
that he has not resigned the pastorate of the Old 
South Church. It is Dr. J. M. Van Horn, pastor of 
the Disciples church, who has resigned. 

At Pilgrim, under the pastorate of Rev. C. H. 
Mix, congregations are up to the best in its history, 
cand the midweek meeting has more than doubled in 
attendance. The church observed the Week of 
Prayer with largely attended meetings, Prayer 
being the one subject for the week. The church 
has voted to become incorporated ; #1805 to gra tet 
.@ woman assistant for the pastor. 

Central has equipped several pews with the 
acousticon for the benefit of people with impaired 
hearing. Itis proving a boon to many who other- 
wise found little enjoyment in public worship. 

Plymouth rejoices in. a growing membership and 
the canceling’ of a $17, 000 debt, yee accumulated 
‘deficits of previous years. 

Bethany joins with the neighboring Methodist and 
Baptist. churches in union services. The pastors 
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preach, exchanging pulpits‘on Sunday, when there 
is a service in each church. 

Hope reports an increase of twenty-three per cent. 
in benevolences. The church has received a legacy 
of $3,000, which nearly extinguishes the debt on 
its parsonage purchased two years ago. The 
church has arranged to make its boys’ work aux- 
iliary to the Y. M.C. A. Membership in the chureh 
club carries with it membership in the boys’ depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. and the association fur- 
nishes instructor for the church gymnasium. A 
Bible class is conducted in connection with the 
gymnasium, all the boys attending. The Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip meets at 9.45 Sunday 
morning. Forty-three men gathered at the New 
Year meeting. Rey. E. W. Phillips enters upon the 
sixteenth year of his ministry with this church. 

Adams Square. Since the coming of the new pas- 
tor, Rev. P. H. Epler, additional pews have been 
rented to the amount of $500. The parsonage has 
received $400 worth of repairs, and the barn ad- 
joining has been converted into a club house for 
men and boys. The church made a New Year’s 
present to the pastor of $100 increase in salary. 

Park Church has abolished pew rentals and 
adopted the envelope system. It reports a larger 
support promised than by the former method. 
Arrangements are well under way for the American 
Board field day, Feb. 1, when Dr. Arthur Smith is 
expected to speak. 

The Worcester Club held its annual meeting at 
Central Church. Mr. Gailey, Y. M. C. A. worker at 
Peking, China, told of the prosperous work being 
done there. The club adopted several changes in 
its rules. The June Festival, which has been the 
event of the year, is transferred to May. There will 
be five instead of six meetings a year. Two meet- 
ings will be for members only; to all others ladies 
will be invited. The fee for out-of-town members is 
reduced one dollar.. Larger liberty is given the ex- 
ecutive committee in the details of management. 

E. W. P. 


The Lone Star State 


The Sunday School and Publishing Society has 
made Rev. G. A. Chatfield general missionary for 
Panhandle County. Under his direction two other 
brethren are working, one temporarily. He is ap- 
pealing for help urgently needed to keep the fires 
already started properly supplied with fuel. New 
churches have been organized at Lipscomb (13 
members), Texline (17 members) and Texico (14 
members). At the last point a number of others 
are about to unite with us, a church building fund 
is open and needs contributors, and this church will 
be probably united with Bovina as a self-supporting 
work. In the large towns of Amarillo and Dalhart, 
where work is needed, preliminary Sunday school 
operations have commenced, the school at Amarillo 
having 35 members. This section of Texas is well 
calculated to foster the Congregational doctrine 
of spiritual freedom. An earnest, simple-hearted 
Christian who would be able to work for his bare 
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expenses would help the situation. Better ‘still, 
a giver who would guarantee $400 salary for a 
worker, leaving Mr. Chatfield to lay his hands on 
the suitable man. 

Central Church, Dallas, reports an increase of 35 
per cent. in membership, 153 last year, 81 per cent. 
of the additions being on confession. Receipts in 
1905 aggregated $5,249, of which $1,375 were for 
missions. This is about 26 per cent. of the income. 
The pastor, Rev. George Eaves, is grateful and en- 
couraged. 

The pastor of Plymouth Church, Dallas, Rev. I. 
Donaldson, is doing a successful work, ably assisted 
by his devoted wife, and his influence on the colored 
community is steadily deepening. 

Austin’s church building is now progressing rap- 
idly, but has been somewhat delayed. Dr. Briggs’s 
influence, outside all the churches as well as 
within them, is noteworthy. 

At Fort Worth, Rev. G. W. Ray is seeing the dirt 
fly, and expects to have the Congregational Cathe- 
dral of Texas on his hands shortly. One of his tal- 
ented daughters has just entered the musical de- 
partment at Cornell. EB. 


Who Stole the Chickens 


With a depravity strangely perverse and cumu- 
lative, thieves robbed the hen-roost of Parson Rich- 
ards of Terrington, Ct., while he was at chureh on 
Christmas Eve. The parson’s parishioners resolved 
to surprise him by appearing on prayer meeting 
night, each with a chicken in a bag, to reimburse 
him for his loss. The elements proved perverse, so 
only a small delegation arrived at the agreed time, 
but they came for several days and ntghts there- 
after until twenty-two fowls roosted where sixteen 
had formerly found room. 

The end is not yet. The Men’s League has re- 
solved to try the church clerk and treasurer, charg- 
ing him with stealing the minister’s poultry. Judge 
Welch of the county court is to preside and: Attor- 
neys Holcomb and Scoville are engaged as counsel. 
The mock trial promises a large amount of amuse- 
ment to the community. ‘O. 


A Brilliant Surprise 


Wednesday, Jan.17, Park Congregational Church, 
Philadelphia, presented to the minister, Clinton B. 
Adams, in honor of the tenth anniversary of his 
pastorate with them, a fine Henry F.'Miller piano, 
of richest mahogany case and a handsome: music- 
bench to match. It was the night of the annual 
meeting. Business was hurried through with un- 
usual-expedition and the church emptied without 
exciting surprise on the part of the minister. But 
he could not understand why his home was dark 
when he reached it: Opening the door, he bumped 
against a mass of nervous humanity that packed 
the house. Suddenly lights flashed up and some 
one began playing a piano! Then came the pres- 
entation. xX, 


Does your baking powder 
contain alum? Look upon 
the label. Use only a powder 
whose label shows it to be 
made with cream of tartar. 


NOTE. — Safety lies in buying 


only the Royal 


Baking Powder, 


which is the best cream of tartar 
baking powder that can be had. 
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Lincoln Memorial Sunday 
BY C, J. R. 


Perhaps there never was a time in the his- 
tory of the nation when greater emphasis 
should be laid upon political integrity and 
uprightness than is true today. With two 
United States senators sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary, two or three others possibly guilty of 
similar offenses, with the judiciary in one of 
our great commonwealths so corrupt that the 
prosecuting attorney finds it necessary pub- 
licly to criticise it, with the revelations of po- 
litical and business corruption so flagrant on 
the part of leading men as has been revealed 
in the insurance investigation, it is certainly 
demanded that every effort be put forth by 
those responsible for the instruction of the 
young to lead them to abhor these crimes and 
to cultivate honesty. 

Lincoln Memorial Sunday gives itself natu- 
rally to the emphasis of Christian patriotism. 
Not a blind, selfish, noisy advocacy of one’s 
own country simply because it is his own, but 
a careful study into the foundation of political 
responsibility which must be based, if valuable 
and permanent, upon the sense of moral obli- 
gation. Perhaps no man that. ever lived in 
America was a more conscientious patriot 
than Abraham Lincoln. His first appeal to 
his fellow-citizens, issued when he’ was but 
twenty-one years of age, based his claims 
simply upon ‘‘a desire conscientiously to do 
that which is for the best interests of our 
fellow-citizens.’’ _We have been appalled that 
men high in social life, in business confidences 
and even in our churches should have been re- 
vealed as giving and receiving money stolen 
from funds belonging even to the orphans and 
the widows of these insurance companies. 
These gigantic crimes come from the fact that 
those who are guilty of them have neglected 
this conscientiousness which was the funda- 
mental conviction and habit of Abraham 
Lineoln’s life. The children and youth in 
our Sunday schools, Endeavor Societies and 
various organizations need to have the attrac- 
tiveness of Lincoln’s conception of political 
and public duty emphasized. Can anything 
be more useful along this line than the keep- 
ing of Lincoln Memorial Sunday, Feb. 11? 
The 12th marks Lincoln’s birthday. The 
Sabbath nearest this event is proposed for 
this important occasion. 

Eleven years ago the American Missionary 
Association suggested to the Congregational 
young people the keeping of Lincoln Sunday. 
Many of the Sunday schools have put it on 
their calendar. Weare glad to know that our 
brethren of the Methodist churches have also 
recently adopted the same custom. Why will 
not all the denominations join in keeping 
Lincoln Memorial Sunday for the study of the 
responsibilities of Christian patriotism and 


THE WORLD’S FAVORITE 
For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 
Emollient, Antiseptic. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and 
dandruff and the stopping of falling hair, for soft- 
ening, whitening and soothing red, rough and sore 
hands, for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for 


annoying irritations and , ulcerative <weaknesses, | - 


and many sanative, ahtiseptie purposes which readq- 
ily suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all 
the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuti- 
cura Soap assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure, isinvaluable. The purity and sweetness, 
the certainty of immediate and grateful relief, the 


great economy and simplicity of treatment, have | 


made Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills, the favor- 
ite mother remedies. 


Contain nothing injurious, 
Relieve bronchial irritation. 
Cure sore throat. In boxes only. 


for impressing the lessons of civic righteous- 
ness? Could the Sunday school teachers and 
pupils better use one session at least during 
the year than in this way? How can we save 
our nation from the danger threatening it 
through the awful corruption in the business 
activities of our land which are gradually de- 
bauching the political life, is a question that 
men are asking each other with white-lipped 
alarm. Wecan do it perhaps to some extent 
by punishing through Church and State those 
revealed as such gross criminals. We can do 
it more effectively, however, and permanently 
by seeing to it that the impressive lessons of 
their wrongdoing and the beautiful attract- 
iveness of such a life as Lincoln’s are so 
emphasized that political righteousness shall 
become dear and sacred to the next genera- 
tion making up our citizenship of the future. 
Lincoln Memorial Sunday, if properly ob- 
served, will contribute directly to this import- 
ant result. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 29, 
10.30 A.M. Speakers, Mr. Henry Sterling, secretar. 
of the Boston yporraphieal Union, and Mr. John 
Tobin, president of the Bootand Shoe Workers’ Union ; 
general discussion of Trade-Unionism, and The Trade- 
Union a Necessity. 

CLEVELAND CITY MISSIONARY SOOIETY, thirteenth 
annoe meeting, Plymouth Church, Cleveland, Jan. 30, 
7.30 P. M. 


Marriages 


FISHER—COLEMAN—In Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 13, 
Rev. Stanley R. Fisher and Estelle L. Coleman, 


Deaths 


PECKHAM~—In King- ton, Mass., Jan. 9, Mary H., widow 
of Rev. Joseph Peckham, forty years pastor of May- 
flower Church, Kingston, aged 83 yrs., 9 mos. 

ROOT—In New Haven, Ct., Jan, 18, Rev. F. Stanley Root, 
aged 52 yrs. A graduate of Yale Law and Divinity 
Schools in 1874 and 1879 respectively, he was for- 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me, and.! will send 
you free atrial package of a simple remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending a cent, Address: 
John A, Smith, Dept. 25, : 

306-308 Broadway, ilwaukee, Wise 


27 January 190 


merly pastor of Park Church, Hartford, Ct. He wz 
a student of and writer on social scie1 ce, and wz 
secretary of the American Social Science Associatio: 
He had suffered from heart disease and was foun 
dead in his study at Yale Divinity Schooj, New Have: 


TYLER —In Tylerville, Ct., Jan. 12. of pneumonia, Mr 
Melissa Usher Tyler, aged 70. Her husband, A. Wi 
liams Tyler, two sons and a daughter survive her, | 
devoted mother, she labored unselfishly for the hig] 


Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, stomacl 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh i 
always debilitating and should never fail c 
attention. 

It is a discharge from the mucous membran 
when kept in a state of inflammation by a 
impure, commonly scrofulous, condition o 
the blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparille 


Cures all forms of catarrh, radically and pei 
manently—it removes the cause and overcome 
all the effects. Get Hood’s. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street \Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 738. 


The Calendar 
to Bring Good Cheer 


and Guarantee a Happy Year 


By DELIA LYMAN PORTER 


Full of inspiration, cheer and hope for ever; 
week, with blanks for recording engagement: 
and also the Happy Happenings of each day 

Balance of the second large edition receiver 
a few days before Christmas and offered t 
close out for 50 cts. postpaid. : 

Only a few hundred left. 


. ibress 
14 Beacon St., Boston 


Che ous 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston : 


Horse Hair Mattresses 


Live Horse Hair is conceded to be 
the best material for fine Bedding 
Every Hair Mattress we sell i: 
made here in our own work 
rooms, under the most ecarefw 
Supervision and under superio1 
hygienic conditions.. - .. §; 

Only the most expert, workmen are 
employed, and every mattress is made 
just as well as it is possible to make it 


For many years we have made a special study of Sanitary 
Bedding, and the results we have attained are a realization of 


our highest ideals. 


Pat 


You can obtain this perfected Bedding’ of ‘us ‘at. no greater cost than 
you might pay elsewhere for ordinary bedding. ; 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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Young Men. 
Make Money 


There is no moré hon- 
orable, more educational, 
more enlarging and*rel- 
atively more lucrative 
employment than repre- 
senting THe Lapigs’ 
Home Journat and 


THe SaTurDAy; Even=. 
ING Posr in your town’ 
and ‘its vicinity. 

It is business, not ‘‘can- 


vassing.” It begins in 
your own home. If you 
work with us as we train, 
guide and help you it 
will lead to a larger life 
and usefulness to yourself 
and others than you now 
suppose possible... 
Write to us for full 
particulars about our 
honorable, pleasant and 
profitable plan for giving 
you a start in life. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


154-E, Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Adv. 6 Series :G” 


Plenty of Land 
Southwest 


along the 


In land of plenty 


Not as much unoccupied land as 
there was five years ago, but enough 
for your needs anyhow. 

Tell me what section you are most 
interested in—either Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona or California. 


I will mail descriptive literature that will 
interest you. Gen. Colonization Agt ,A.T. 
Ry., Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON. 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
“THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
OCONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Calls 


Bown, FRANK A., Springdale, Wn., i BE 
Aceepts. a 

Coou, P. A. (Mt. 
Hills Ch., same oe, Accepts. 

Day,’ FRED W., Oberlin Sem., 
Lorain, O. 

DOLE, CHAS. J., Lexington, O., accepts call to’ ua 
gonda’Ave, Ch., Springfield. 


4 7 
ey ¥ 


to Second Ch., 


-Frrcn, CHAS. N., recently of Laingsburg, Mich., 


accepts call to Second Ch., Cornwall, Ct.,a former 
eharge. His address is W. Cornwall. 

GRAHAM, HuGH F., Ellis, Kan., to Patten, Me. 

~ Accepts. 

Ham, RicHArD K., Oroville, Cal., 
Ch., Portland, Ore. Accepts. 

HAMMOND, CHas. L, Grafton and Shickley, Neb,, 
to Fairfield. Accepts. 

LivINGsTon, THOS , Deansboro, N. Y., to Greene: 
Accepts, and i is at work. 

MCLEAN, "JOHN R., Macon, Ga., to First Ch., Blor- 
ence, Ala. Accepts. 

MILLs, H. EDW., Edgewater Ch., Seattle, Wn., to 
Plymouth Ch., Spokane. Accepts. 

ROMINGER, HENRY Wis Dickinson, N. D.; to Hills- 
Doro. Accepts. 

SAWTELL, C. C., Omaha Theol. Sem., Omaha, Neb., 
to Beemer. Accepts, and has begun work. 

SEARLES, H. CLAY, Danby, Vt., to Winthrop, N. Y. 

SmitH, N. Fay, E. Northfield, Mass., to resume 
also the care of the. church at Mt. Hermon, which 
he laid down two years ago because of ill health. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN W., North Ch., Detroit, to 
superintendency of Cong. churches and H. M. 
work in Michigan. 

TYLER, BARRET P-, Yale Sem., to become pastor’s 
assistant, First Ch., Danbury, Ct. Accepts, andis 
at work. 

WALLAR, WM. C. A., Little Falls, Minn., to Stur- 
geon Bay,’ Wis. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, GEO. F., Scotland, Ct., to Grassy Hill Ch., 
Lyme. Accepts. 


Ordtinations and Installations 


ALLIN, A, E., 7%. Brainerd, Minn., Jan. 10. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. L. Jones, G. R. Merrill, Alex. 
Milne, J. W. Vallentine and W. C. A. Wallar. 

ConRAD, ARCTURUS Z., i. Park St. Ch., Boston, 
Jan.18. Sermon, Dr. E. C. Moore; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. E. H. Rudd, W. O. Conrad, E. F. 
Hunt and Drs. Arthur Little, J. L. Withrow, S. L. 
Loomis, G. A. Gordon and A. H. Plumb. 

CRAWFOR)), CHAS. H., i. Bloomfield, Neb., Jan. 9 
Sermon, Rev. W. J. Turner; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. D. Stewart, J. J. Parker, G. E. Taylor, 
J. M. Kokjer and Dr. Harmon Bross. 

HUNTINGTON, (HAS. W., o. Central Ch., Toledo, O., 
Jan.16. Sermon, Dr. D. F. Bradley; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Metcalf, T. M. Higginbotham, 
C. H. Small, A. F. Skeele, C. M. Burkholder and 
E. B. Allen. 

Moore, JOHN K., i. Orange, Mass., Jan. 17. Ser- 
mon, Dr. F. K. Sanders; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
F. N. Merriam and C. W. Merriam. 

WYCKOFF, HERBERT J., i. S. Glastonbury, Ct., 
Jan. 17. Sermon, Dr. M. W. Jacobus; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. W. F. English, F. B. Bacheler, 
R. H. Potter and Dr. F. C. Porter. 


Resignations 


Bown, FRANK A., Springdale, Wn. 

FRENCH, DAVID B., Arborville, Neb. 

GLEASON, GEO. L., Riverside Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
after 17 years’ service. Will become pastor 
emeritus. 

GOODACRE, JAS. G., Winthrop, Mass., after more 
than five years’ service. 

HALL, GEO. A., South Ch., Peabody, Mass., to take 
effect April 13, after 20 years’ service. Will rest 
and ‘travel. 

HAM, RIcHARD K., Oroville, Cal., 
Jan. 31. 

HARPER, RICHARD H., Darlington, Okl., the work 
having been turned over to the Baptists. 

Hour, LINCOLN A., Brodhead, Wis. 

LANGDALE, THOS. G., Epping, N. H., to take effect 
April 1, after nearly five years’ service. 

MILLIGAN, JOHN A., Porterville, Cal., after 10 
years’ service. Will devote his time to his orange 
grove. 

MI.ts, H. Epw., Edgewater Ch., Seattle, Wn. 

NEWMAN, GEO. N., Fitch Memorial Ch., Buffalo, 
INFuN 

NORSEN, OSCAR F., asst. pastorate First Swedish 
Ch., Worcester, Mass. He becomes editor of the 
New Eastern Weekly, a Swedish paper. 

SCUDDER, WM. H., Park Ch., Berkeley, Cal., 
five years’ service. 


to Hassalo. St. 


to take effect 


after 


SMrrH, WESLEY W., Weybridge, Vt., to take effect 


in March. Will reside in Middlebury. 

WARREN, WM. H., secretaryship of the Mich. H. M. 
Soe. 

WILLIAMS, WM., Mt. Carmel, Pa., to take effect 
Feb. 1. 

WoOODWELL, GEO. M., Orono, Me., to take effect 
March 31, after a pastorate of nearly five years. 


Stated Supplies 
MURRMAN, ADAM, Oil Center, Cal., at Milbank, 
S. D., for six months. 


Continued on page 132, 


ey, Hieapalie’d Minn, to Linen | 
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FEBRUARY 
CENTURY 


Midwinter 


Fiction Number 
Eight Complete Stories 


(Most of them illustrated) 


Beginning 
“A Diplomatic 
Adventure” 

A new short’ novel by Dr. 


S. Weir Mitchell, author of 
“Hugh Wynne,” etc. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s most 
successful work 


“Fenwick’s Career” 
continued. 


Portraits of Keats 


The Government Side 
of the Railway Rate 
Question 
Lincoln the Lawyer 
Saving California’s 
Fruit Crops 
Exquicite Pictures 
in Color 
Etc., Etc. 


Shirt-Waists 
ADVANCE $ | .00 


SPRING STYLES 


You have a Decided Advantage in Purchas- 
ing Your Shirt-Waists from Us. Our variety 
is enormous; our styles are the newest and 
choicest; prices are based on purchases made 
before the recent rise in materials. Our waists 


are made of Lawn, This Waist, $1.00 


Batiste and China 
Silk, handsomely 
trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. 
Here is a specimen 
offer : 


No. 5i=-NN. White 
Linnenette is used 
for making this 
French waist, and 
a pretty conceit in 
English daisy em- 
proidery supplies 
the decoration. 
Tucks are utilized ¢ 
at each side and on 
the back, and the 
short shoulder- | 
yoke gives a trim 
tailored aspect. 
Stylish mitaine 
cuffs and a regula- 
tion detachable col- 
lar, with turn- 
overs, are pleasing 
requisites. Fancy 
pearl buttons are 
ett ar cee ; ( 
at e left side o 
front, as illus- No. 51-NN. 
trated. Price $1.00, postage I5 cents. 

Remit by Money- -Order, Bank Draft, or Reg- 
istered Mail; do not send stamps. In ordering 
be sure to state bust measure. 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$3.00 illustrated in our new Shirt-Waist Supplement— 
sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1% Years 


Cie | 


ia | WEES! 
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a et ; Petsonals 

econ CLARENCE H., Manchester, Ct., has been 
‘re-elected president of the Connecticut Temper- 
‘ance Union. 

Broap, Rev. and Mrs. L. P., having completed 
{home missionary campaign in Aroostook County, 
| Maine, and yisited extensively the foreign-speak- 
ting, churches of eastern Massachusetts and the 
froral missionary. churches of western Massa- 
{chusetts, are now in the South for their third 
jhome missionary campaign there. They express 
j the’ ‘conviction that the white masses in the 

; Southern States constitute the most urgent. un- 

(worked field for national home missions today. 
; Their permanent address is 609 Congregational 
; House, Boston. 

GRANE, FRANK, pastor Union Ch., Worcester, 

; Mass., has arranged an effective antiphonal ves- 
| per service based on the prayers of Robert Louis 

Stevenson for self-forgetfulness, cheerfulness, 

' grade, renewal of joy, favor, constancy, friends, 
| gratitude, self-blame. 

UREN, Dea. E. F., Bangor, Me., for many years 
‘ja valued correspondent of The Congregationalist, 
ieelebrated Jan. 14 his 92nd birthday. 

ODDARD, JOHN CALVIN, minister at Salisbury, 
i}Ct,, is lecturing this winter on such subjects as 
j, these: The Art of Being Interesting; The Future 
jiof:the Small Town; The Puritan, a Man of Like 
Passions with Ourselves; The Poetry of Everyday 
i{Life;'‘The Modern Columbus; John Calvin, His 
| Mark. 

AYWARD, SYLVANUS, Of Globe Village, Mass., 

i, Was presented with $240 at a reception on the 

4; twenty-fifth anniversary of his coming to that 

| parish, 

IGGONS, JOHN A., Central Ch., Chelsea, Mass., 
i/ has received an increase of $500 in salary. 

UCKEL, OLIVER, Associate Ch., Baltimore, Md., 
‘will deliver the Boardman lectures on Christian 
| Ethics this year at the University of Pennsylvania. 
MORSE, HENRY H., at a farewell reception in First 
i Ch., Milford, Ct., Jan. 11, was given $100 in gold. 


Met si Holiday Gifts to Ministers 


JADEINS, JAS. B,, Belehertown, Mass., generous 
purse, 

tkepr, Joux’ Hy Faribault, Minn., “Haviland 

; china, dinner set, dozen cut glass tumblers, china 

4 cabinet and sum of money. 
RMSTRONG, Epw. P., Bay Shore, N. Y., money 
and) other gifts. 

Pooks JAS. W., Bedford Park, N. Y., furniture and 
books. 

Cox, SYDNEY 4H., Bethany Ch., New York, N. Y.: 

} sum of money. 

RALPH, PHILIP H., Antigo, Wis., fur coat. 
HITING, JOHN OC., Claremont Park Ch., New 

+ York, N. Y., gold watch and household goods. 


Churches Organized 


MADISON, WIS., EAST END CH.,16 Jan. Rey. A. T. 
Reed, Pilgrim Ch., serves this body also. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


TALLMADGE, O., Rev. P. D. Dodge. Twenty-nine 
accessions, 23 on confession; 16 were heads of 
families. New individual. service, gift of two 
members, used at January communion. 

TOLEDO, O., Second. Membership, 405. The 
church has installed a new pipe organ and se- 
cured’ a new carpet besides making important 
‘repairs. Generous purse presented to Rev. C. M. 
Burkholder, pastor, and $200 added to his salary. 

-WAPPING, Cr., Rev. J. E. Hurlbut. Receipts 
$1,085, of which $800 spent in putting church 
edifice and parsonage in order. Benevolence, 

! $248, 

WILTON, ME., First, Rev. A. C. Furbush, has re- 
ceived during the past year 26 members, 19 on 
confession. During the present pastoiate of less 
than three years membership has increased more 
than one-third. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


\ANDOVER, MASs., Free Ch., Rev. F. A. Wilson. 
From estate of Mrs. Helen G. Coburn, a former 
member and lifelong friend, bequest of $10,000. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT —By will of the late Rey. Lewis 
Grout of West Brattleboro. To the C. H. M.S., 
the A. M. A., and the free library of Brattleboro, 
$1,000 each. 

FAIRFIELD, CtT., Dr. F. 8. Child, well known and 
beloved in county and state, is, with Mrs. Child, 
about to accept from a parishioner the gift of a 
Mediterranean tour. 

Hopkinton, MAss., Rev. A. F, Travis. $1,000 
from Mr. Charles B. Holman to the Woman’s 


From Chicago to 


North Pacific | 
Coast Points 
February 15 to April 7, 1906. 


The opportunity of the year to go West on low 
One-Way Colonist Excursion rates, applying to 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon Points. 
Buy a farm in the marvelous irrigated districts 
where crops are independent of rainfall. For in- 
formation write C. W. Mott, G.E.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Double daily transcontinental service. Pullman 
18-section tourist sleeping cars. Stopovers west 
of Billings, Mont., except between Logan and. 
Garrison inclusive. Write at once for full in- 
formation. 


From Chicago to Billings, Mont., $25; Helena and Butte, $30; Spokane and Ellensburg, 
$30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Ashland, Ore., and Astoria, Ore., $33. Ask about low, 
rates to California points. 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


For Rates Write A. M. CLELAND, G. P. ae 
ST. PAUL, MINN 


40-day tour to World’s C, E.|Con- 
qeaton. Geneva. Several other 
ow cost tours. Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. ona cae Watertown K., Mass. 


—TOURS 10 EUROPE 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s. Christian Engear ok Convention 
next July 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


| Fiye ‘ifferent, tours, rates from $160 ‘to | 8510, in- 
) eluding a expenses. Send for itinerar 8 to 


“HN. Lathrop, ;Treasurer, 600 Tremont , Boston 


Continued on page 133. 


[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 
be without the mew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books. v 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 

or Chicago. 


Fresh Milk 
is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely pure cows’ milk com- 
bined wilh the finest grade of granulated sugar. 
For sale at your grocers. Avoid unknown brands. 
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P 
Of weeninek oe ol 


» % Compoiinded |! 


for ten gears or'more, is greater 
than 6% simple. Interest on 
mortga; Bes, bonds and most 


Assets 


other vestments, is never 

$1,750,000 compounded a loans are 
made to hone uyers who pa 

Surplus and Profits } y3 interest and’ part of lsd 
cipal each me hy which is in 


$150,000 


turn reinvested: We are able 
to pay 5% om a8 on savings 
accounts. Earnings. reckoned 
for every day your’ money is 
with us. Compounded semi- 
annually, or remitted by check 
f eres. Estab. 12 years. 

er New York Banking Dep. 
ial Particulars and in- 
dorsements of prominent, cler- 

en, business and profes- 
sional men on request. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Leave Winter 
Behind You 


Take a Trip to the Tropics 
On one of the perfectly equipped “Ad- 


mirals,” the Twin Screw U. S. Mail 


Steamships of the 
United Fruit 
Company 


They afford the most delightful salt 
water trip of the winter months. Within 
24 hours after leaving, you are in the 
warm airs of the Gulf Stream. Hotel § 
/ accommodations in Jamaica satisfy 
every desire. 


Weekly Sailings from Boston and 
Philadelphia. Steamships’ “ Brook- 
line” and “Barnstable” weekly 
from Baltimore. ; 


ROUND TRIP, $75 
ONE WAY, $40 


«INCLUDING MEALS AND STATEROOM BERTH 


**A Happy Month in Jamaica’’ 


is a fascinating booklet we send on request. 
For this and complete information, write to 
one of these addresses. 


DF. 1SION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Long Wharf, Boston 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 East Pratt St., Baltimore 


321 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, or 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Thos. Cook & Sons 
or locai tourist agent 


| WESTPORT, Cr., Rev. W. P. Landers. 


Ne HUD 


a pieasant, potent,. and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
‘CHILDREN and MEN. 
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| Union, to be expended by them in conjunction 


with ‘prudential committee, for repairs and fur- 
nishings of church edifice and vestry. 

JEWETT City, Cr., Rev. J. E. Newton. From 
Mrs. Geo. A. Haskell, individual communion set, 
with silver trimmed mahogany trays. 

Telephone 

placed in parsonage by men of the church. ! 


Annivetsaries 


LOWELL, MASs,, Eliot, Rev. E. V. Bigelow. Sev- 
enty-fifth, celebrated with historical sermon by 
Dr. A. P. Foster, a former pastor, reminiscences 
by Dr. J. M. Greene, pastor emeritus, and a me- 
morial communion service. Cover of program 
embellished with photos of its three houses of 
worship und} belentrminisvers) 


Local Rivivaf Interest 


ELLINGTON, CT., Kev. D. E. vunes. Two weeks’ 
special services led by Rey. Luther Rees of Paris, 
Tex. Church quickened, several persons decided 
for Christ and 10 psa ‘with the church on con- 
fession Jan. 6. 

HAVERHILL, MASS., Ward Hill, Rev. RK. D. Sawyer. 
A week of services, Rev. R. M. Taft assisting pas- 
tor. Manifest interest and successful results, 
Pastor’s salary increased $50. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Grand Avenue.—At the largest 
communion service in its history, Jan. 7, Dr. C. H. 
Beale received 49 members. 

QUINCY, MASSs., Washington St., Rev. A. R. At- 
wood. Special meetings Dec. 31—Jan.5. Pas- 
tor assisted by C. E. Society, Rev. L. P. At- 
wood and Rey. Graves Tilson. Result: spiritual 
life of the church déepened, several (mostly. 
young men) ready to unite, C. E, Society held a 
watch service, at which light refreshments were 
served free; addresses by Mr. Raymond Noon, 
Rey. L. P. Atwood and the pastor. At the mid- 
night ‘silent watch,’”’? 25 entered the Christian 
life. 

SouTH MANCHESTER, OT., Rev, G. W. Reynolds, 
received 35 members as the result of recent evan- 
gelistic meetings; 19 women and 16 men, includ- 
ing nine husbands and their wives, representing 
19 families. A Men’s Club has been formed of 
45 members, through which conversions still oc- 
cur and reform work is being done. With the 
new church building and, this new activity in 
Christian life, pastor and people are happy. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., Rev. H. A. Atkinson. Simul- 
taneous services in six churehes of different de- 
nominations held every evening except Saturdays. 

Revival meetings have also been held in Montague, 
Mass., the churches of Wendell, Moore’s Corner, 
Leverett and Miller’s Falls being invited and the 
pastors of Northfield and Buckland. also partici- 
pating. Dr. T. C. Watkins of Milford will conduct 
a week’s services at Saugus, Mass., beginning Jan, 
28. Three weeks’ meetings held at EHidora, Io., 
Evangelist Smith in charge. At Chase, Kan, 
Evangelist C. T. Wheeler began union meetings 
in the Opera House, Jan. 19. 


M. Paul Sabatier has published a volume on 
the separation of Church and State in France, 
in which he expresses strong hope for the 
religious future of. that country. He finds 
especially among younger Roman Catholic 
priests men of devoted spirit and enlarging 
vision of truth, who, he believes, “ will be- 
come the apostles of peace among the nations, 
the disinterested supporters of all generous 
Gates punes and the tireless opponents of every 
iniquity.” Headds: ‘If amongst the priests 
I have in mind, and the Free Thinkers by 
whose side they will naturally range them- 
selves, there is some prophet with an over- 
flowing heart and the gift of flaming eloquence, 
we shall have in this country a revival of faith 
such as has never been known in any other 
land.”’ 
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Spring ‘Suits 


Made to § New York 
Order 4 to $25 Styles 


Fashion Book and Samples Free 


HE NEW SPRING STYLES are entirely different 

from last season’s models. There haye been 

decided changes in Jackets, Skirts and 
Sleeves. Our Fashion Book illustrates what 
will be most stylish in New York this Spring, 
including the new “‘ Pony” and Sailor. suits— 
over 185 styles from which to select. .We make | 
up any design.shown in our Fashion Book to suit 
the taste and requirements of the lady who | 
orders it. 

Our samples show 
the newest fabrics — 
your choice of over 
450 materials which 
we carry in stock; 
every one guaranteed 
to give good service. 


We positively guarantee 
to fit yeu perfectly and { 
give you entire satisfac 
tion or promptly refund | 
your money. 

Our Spring Fashion 

Book Illustrates: 
SHIRT- WAIST Peds 
$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR- MADE: SUITS, 
$7.50 to '$25 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25 | 
WASH SUITS Pre &linen § 


$4.00 to $15 | 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 

$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 

$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 

$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS, 

$5.75 to $15.) 
Also a full line of thenew 
“© Pony”? Walking Suits 
and sone tailored Gowns. 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you, 


We Send FREE to any part of the United 


States, our New Spring 
Book of New York Fashions, showing the 
latest styles and containing simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly; also a Jarge assort- 
ment of Samples of the newest materials. Please 
mention colors desired, and whether you. wish 
samples for a Tailor- made Suit, Silk Costume, 
errata de Suit, Wash Suit, Skirt, Jacket or Rain 
Joat 


Write today; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agis. or Branches. Est. 19 yrs. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT 


:: Price 60 cent 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, so well known as 
a leader in, primary and kindergarten 
work, says of this new song book: ‘‘It 
shows a rare sympathy with the child 
life, and has a fine musical quality.” 

It is especially rich in its variety and 
adaptability to all needs and occasions, 
both in Sunday schools and public schools. 


:: Ready Dec. 1 :: 
Send for returnable copy to 


poston Che Pilgrim Press cucaco 


your Strength «i» 


JAYNE’S TONIC 


VERMIFUGE, 


GET Ir FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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Forty Years of Fisk: an 
Appreciation 


BY REY. H. H. PROCTOR, D. D., ATLANTA, GA. 


The war was over, and the soldier needed 


. another task; the Confederacy had fallen, and 
; the South was ready for reconstruction; the 
* slaye .was manumitted, and the Negro was 
: ready for the larger liberty. The campaign 


of ‘war was to be followed by that of educa- 


- tion. An: intellectual, moral, social and po- 


litical evolution was imminent. At such a 
psychological moment Fisk was born. 

Two groups of men began to operate around 
Nashville at about the same time. One was 
the Kuklux Klan; the other was that band 
from the hills of New England. Both tackled 
the same problem, but with different methods. 


.. The method of the one was suppression, that 


of the other elevation. The Kuklux Klan has 


_ gone; no longer do their nightly vigils spread 


terror in the land—just enough of their dying 
embers remaining to light the torch of an in- 
cendiarist like Dixon. But that other band— 


_ their influence is winning every hour; and 


;, part. 


_ Adam Spence did yeoman service. 


well has a distinguished Southern clergymen 


.. declared that if the spirit breathed in them ob- 


tained throughout the South and North there 
would be no race problem. 

Fisk was fortunate in the men who began 
with her and remained until death did them 
Foremost among these was Erastus 
Cravath, of whom Fisk is the lengthened 
shadew. Henry Bennett, Frederick Chase, 
Helen 
Morgan alone of that group remains still at 
her post renewing her youth annually. She 


“) has built her life into the school as did no 


other. person ever connected with it. 

Three great principles were built into this 
school. One was that on which the founda- 
tions of this universe and of this nation were 
laid, that of the equality of men, all men, the 
majority of whom are colored. Another was 
that of the salvation of the few for the sake of 
the many;‘in this race it is peculiarly true 
that the talented one-tenth must save the un- 
talented nine-tenths. The other was that of 
giving the colored youth the highest and best 
education possible; the upgrowth of indus- 
trial schools at a later period is the best vindi- 


WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 


Faith Came after the Works Had 
Laid the Foundation. 


A Bay State belle talks thus about coffee: 

“While a coffee drinker I was a sufferer 
from indigestion and intensely painful nervous 
headaches, from childhood. 

‘“Seven years ago my health gave out en- 
tirely. I grew so weak that the exertion of 
walking, if only a few feet, made it necessary 
for me to lie down. My friends thought I was 
marked for consumption—weak, thin and pale. 

“TI realized the danger I was in and tried 
faithfully to get relief from medicines, till, at 
last, after having employed all kinds of drugs, 
the doctor acknowledged that he did not be- 
lieve it was in his power to cure me. 

**While in this condition a friend induced 
me to quit coffee and try Postum Food Coffee, 
and I did so without the least hope that it 
would do me any good. I did not like it at 
first, but when it was properly made I found 
it was a most delicious and refreshing bever- 
age, I am especially fond of it served at dinner 
ice-cold, with cream. 


**In a month’s time I began to improve, and 


inafew weeks my indigestion ceased to trouble 
me, and my headache stopped entirely. Iam 
so perfectly well now that I do not look like 
the same person, and I have so gained in flesh 
that Iam 15 pounds heavier than ever before. 

“This is what Postum has done for me. I 
still use it and shall always do so.”?’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’sareason. Read the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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cation of. the wisdom of \this course; for with- 
out schools like Fisk you could not provide 
teachers for schools like Tuskegee, and wives 
for husbands like Mr.. Washington. : 

The distinct work of Fisk is threefold. 
She transmuted the peculiar songs of this 
people into gold, using it for their betterment. 
She taught the world that the Negro can think 
as well as sing, and that there is no race in 
brain. .She has established a thousand. foci 
of civilization in the land; a map starred 
with Fisk alumni will reveal points of illumi- 
nation from Boston to San Antonio and from 
Oregon to Florida. Her 550 graduates run the 
gamut of all professions, such occupations as 
teaching, preaching and homebuilding prevail- 
ing. Crime is unknown in theirranks. Fiskize 
the Southern Negro, and the race problem 
from the black man’s point of view is solved. 

Let any sane man look at the audience of a 
thousand persons I stood before at Fisk the 
other night and compare them with the same 
number with which the Old Fisk School began 
Jan. 6, 1866, and say if he can that the higher 
education of the Negro isa mistake. Twenty- 
two years ago I came to this institution from 
the back woods of Tennessee, and by the grace 
of God through Fisk I am what I am. Her 
uncounted sons and daughters rise up in all 
parts of the land and call her blessed. But 
her work has just begun. 


Dr. Torrey and Dr. Cadman 


Recently a brief statement was published 
in The Congregationalist, signed by four Con- 
gregational ministers who were in England 
last summer, advising their brethren who 
were contemplating evangelistic work with 
Dr. R. A. Torrey to inform themselves concern- 
ing the character and results of his recent cam- 
paign in England. This statement has been 
described as an attack on Dr. Torrey, and the 
signers have been sharply criticized in some 
religious papers. One of those who signed 
the card was Rev. Dr. S. P. Cadman, pastor of 
Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The Church Economist asked Dr. 
Cadman to give the reasons for his. caution, 
and his reply is given herewith. We have 
received letters from more than a score of 
Congregational pastors in England supporting 
his statements: 


Iam, as you know, in active sympathy with 
all genuine evangelical work, but I am op- 
posed to its being used for the advocacy of 
any peculiar theological views which create 
division in the Church and excite just opposi- 
tion among thinking men everywhere. We 
are not going to win the great fight which is 
upon us by clinging to obsolete traditions 
which have been discarded by the sane, rever- 
ent and constructive scholarship of Christian- 
ity; and when these traditions, which are 
matters of private opinions, are insisted upon 
as dogmas necessary to salvation, I for one 
refuse to be allied with any such human per- 
versions of the divine truth. The time has 
come to calla halt upon the oft-made state- 
ment that only men who favorcertain schools 
of theological» thought can be.used by God to 
communicate his blessings to their fellows. 
This is not Protestantism. It is at heart 
Papacy and it denies the rights of that com- 
mon life which all believers in Jesus Christ 
enjoy, and by which they are federated to- 
gether. Such characteristics haye beset the 
work of Dr. Torrey in Great Britain, and the 
verdict upon that work is by no means an 
unmixed one. There are leading ministers of 
the gospel in Great Britain who believe that 
the work of evangelization has been retarded 
rather than helped in many influential sec- 
tions. 


Bishop Hartzell of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in charge of its African 
missions, defends the use of Chinese in South 
Africa by the mine owners, and warns the 
Liberal Ministry against interference—proph- 
esying that summary action by Great Britain 
will alienate the South African colonies. 
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) After 14 Years 


Terrible Case Cured Cured ‘Paintessly’ ‘With 
Only One Treatment of 
Pyramid. 


Free Package in Plain Wrapper Mailed to 
Every One Who Writes. 

‘“‘T have been a terrible sufferer of piles 
for fourteen (14) years and during all this 
time you can have an idea of how many 
kinds of medicine I tried. But I found 
no relief whatever. I felt there must be 
something that could cure me without 
having to undergo an operation which 
might kill me. 

Now, after trying but one treatment of 
your ‘Pyramids,’ I-am free, free to~tell 
all sufferers of this dreadful disease to 
try this medicine—the Pyramid Pile Cure. 
It will cure when all others fail. Sin- 
cerely yours, George Braneigh, Schell- 
burg, Pa.”’ 

Any one suffering from the terrible tor- 
ture, burning and itching of piles, will 
get instant relief from the treatment we 
send out free, at our own expense, in 
plain sealed package, to every one send- 
ing name and address. | 

Surgical operation for piles is nerve- 
racking, cruel, and rarely a permanent 
success. Here you can get a treatment 
that is quick, easy to apply and inexpen- 
sive, and free from the publicity and 
humiliation you suffer by doctors’ exami- 
nation, 

Pyramid Pile Cure is made in the form 
of ‘‘easy to use’’ suppositories. The 
coming of a cure is felt the moment you 
begin to use it, and your suffering ends. 

Send your name and address at once to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 11557 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich., and get, by return 
mail, the treatment we will send you 
free, in plain, sealed wrapper. 

After seeing for yourself what it can 
do, you can get a regular, full size pack- 
age of Pyramid Pile Cure from any drug- 
gist at 50 cents each or, on receipt of 
price, we will mail you same relies 
if he should not have it. 


‘FpoUrine-c0UEY UGH 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
Has also been found to be of great reliefin cases of 
Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 


W, EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St,, London, Eng. 
ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
EB. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman Si., N. Yo 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every packagee 


GLUTE Ee 
SPECIAL D IC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 


pl& write 
ateNown, NYol U.S.A. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen. 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reason: 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in. 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editor: 
and administrators, who have given the author valu 
able aid in its preparation. 


Ube Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Farwell & Rhines, 
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In and Around Boston 


A New Church Organization 


The Broadway Church, Somerville, Rev. C. 
L. Noyes, pastor, has adopted a new constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the purpose of including 
in its membership with limited privileges per- 
sons who do not profess to be disciples of 
Christ, or do not wish to make a public pro- 
fession. Its members are divided into two 
classes, to be known as regular and secular. 
The regulars assume the responsibility which 
belongs usually to members of Congregational 
churches. The seculars can vote for all offi- 
cers, though these cannot be elected unless 
they receive a majority of the votes of the reg- 
ulars. The seculars have an equal voice with 
the regulars in what are called the secular af- 
fairs of the church. The intent of this new 
organization is to include in one incorporated 
body both church and parish as formerly con- 
stituted. It has been approved as legal by 
competent authorities. Its working will be 
watched with much interest, as it is an eccle- 
siastical innovation of greater significance 
than was the old Halfway Covenant. It 
raises important questions as to the meaning 
and value of the church covenant and as to 
the relation to the churches at large of those 
admitted to fellowship as secular members. 
The discussion of these questions may per- 
haps better be deferred till the experiment is 
in working order and producing results. 


Sunday School Extension Courses 


The January Thursday afternoon lectures 
on the public ministry of Christ were admira- 
bly planned and have been successful beyond 
expectation. They are held at 4 p. m. in the 
Jacob Sleeper Hall of Boston University, 
which has been filled with Sunday school 
teachers at each lecture. Prof. H. T. Fowler 
of Brown University on Jan. 6 spoke on Con- 
ditions Confronting Christ at His Coming, Dr. 
‘F, K. Sanders Jan. 13 on The Plan of Christ’s 
Ministry, and last week Mr. Charles G. Trum- 
bull, editor of the Sunday School Times, ex- 
hibited with the stereopticon a series of excel- 
lent pictures of scenes of Christ’s ministry, 
with a suggestive talk interpreting sayings of 
Christ in connection with the places where 
they were spoken. The course concludes this 


THE LITTLE WIDOW 


A Mighty Good Sort of Neighbor 
to Have. 


“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, per- 
suaded me to try Grape-Nuts when my stom- 
ach was so weak that it would not retain food 
of any other kind,”’ writes a grateful woman, 
from San Bernardino Co., Cal. 

‘*T had been ill and confined to my bed with 
fever and nervous prostration for three long 
months after the birth of my second boy. We 
were in despair until the little widow’s advice 
brought relief. 

**I liked Grape-Nuts food from the begin- 
ning, and in an incredibly short time it gave 
me such strength that I was able to leave my 
bed and enjoy my three good mealsaday. In 
2 months my weight increased from 95 to 113 
pounds, my nerves had steadied down and I 
felt ready for anything. My neighbors were 


amazed to see me gain so rapidly and still | 


more so when they heard that Grape-Nuts 
' alone had brought the change. . 


‘My 4-year-old boy had eczéma, very bad, 


last spring and lost his appetite entirely, which 
made him cross and peevish. I put him on a 
diet of Grape-Nuts, which he relished at once. 
He improved from the begin ing, the eczema 
disappeared and now he is fat and rosy, with 
a delightfully soft, clear skin. The Grape- 
Nuts diet did it. I will willingly answer all 
inquiries.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s. a reason, “Read. the little’ book, 


“*The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 
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week witha lecture by Prof. M. D. Buell on The 
Purposes and Spirit of Christ’s Ministry. 

This course is to be followed by others ar- 
ranged by Rev. J. D. Pickles, a secretary of 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Association. 
These opportunities for teachers are increas- 
ingly appreciated, as the large attendance 
proves, and their effect will be seen in im- 
proved teaching in many Sunday schools in 
and about Boston. 


The Old South’s Handsome Gift to the Board 


The collection for foreign missions at the 
Old South Church this year approximates 
$11,000. Supplementing the admirable ad- 
dresses. given to the supporting constituency 
by Secretaries Barton and Patton of the Amer- 
ican Board and by President Bliss of the 
Syrian College at Beirut, Dr. Gordon preached 
last Sunday on the new appeal for foreign 
missions with the unprecedented result above 
mentioned. He besought his hearers to rally 
to foreign missions conceived as an exporta- 
tion of the best elements of our civilization for 
the service of humanity in a spirit of love. To 
furnish the humanity of the Orient with ideals 
of cleanliness; to put at its service the fruits 
of applied science, industrial and medical; to 
create a reverence for womanhood; and to sup- 
plement, transfuse and magnify their ancient 
faiths with the spirit of Christ—these were the 
motives-of the new appeal on which he dwelt. 


The Recent Simultaneous Campaign 


While those most interested in the recent 
union evangelistic campaigns are conservative 
in their statistical estimates of results, the 
general committee having charge of the meet- 
ings in three districts, comprising twelve 
churches, has put on record its gratification 
with the genuine work accomplished. ‘‘ The 
wisdom, the sanity, the ability and the earnest- 
ness’’ with which the work was conducted 
are commended, and the Presbyterian General 
Assembly’s Evangelistic Committee receives 
kindest thanks for its aid and co- operation. 


Annual Meeting of the Congregational Club 


The Congregational Club last Monday even- 
ing took account of the year just closed, paid 
tribute to the five members who had passed 
away, learned of an increase of members from 
415 to 422, decided not to have any alcoholic 
flavoring in any of the viands served to the 
club, listened to an interesting report from 
Frank Gaylord Cook of the outlook commit- 
tee, and elected Samuel Usher president for the 
ensuing year. 

The literary feature of the evening was the 
graceful and finished address of Rev. George T. 
Smart, Ph. D., of Newton Highlands, on Our 
Awakening sthetic Sense and Some of Its 
Implications. 


Viewpoints 


Another financial magnate stricken with 
loss of memory and dumbness. There is a 
great chance for a specialist in the cure of 


amnesia or aphasia millionarica.—New York: 


Evening Post. 


If Mr. Rogers’s refusal to answer the ques- 
tions put to him by the Special Commissioner 
of Missouri is not necessary, it is unwise. 
For it tends to confirm the existing public 
impression that the Standard Oil Company is 
a concern devoted to the attainment of unlaw- 
ful ends by secret, dark and midnight ways. 
If Mr. Rogers's refusal is necessary, then it 
must create an exceedingly strong impression 
that the case of the State of Missouri against 
the Trust is well founded. Each horn of the 
dilemma is sharp and has its special discom- 
forts for Mr. Rogers.—New York Times. 


Quaker statistics are so unsystematically | 


gathered in this country that the American 
Friend cannot tell by study of reports whether 
there-has been a gain of 527 adherents or 1,454 
members during 1905. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 
Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 


is the safest and most eflicient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 


its value when taken into the human’ 


system for the same cleansing purpose. 
Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 


take of it the better; it isnot a drug at ; 


all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 


purities always present in the stomach - 


and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 


Charcoal sweetens the breath after _ 


smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous yegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 


' further acts as a natural and eminently 


safe cathartic. 
It absorbs the injurious gases which 


collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- , 


infects. the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges ; they are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box: at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.”’ 
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By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 


Tested in a Vermont Church 


““My Endeavor Society has been using for several 
months Steps Christward in connection with its 
regular weekly meeting. The Society is composed 
almost exclusively of high school boys and girls, 
and the problem has been to secure their interested 
participation in the meeting. I tried various de- 
vices, but the adoption of the little book has proved 
most successful of all. Most of the members pur- 
chased each a book and were interested in read- 
ing it from the start. Sections of chapters for 
talking over together in the meeting, with ques- 
tions based upon the text, prepared by the leader, 
were given out in advance. We haven’t had one 
perfunctory, unedifying meeting, and several times 
the enthusiasm of conference has taken us over the 
hour, boys and girls who before couldn’t think of 
anything to say not finding time enough to say all 
they wished.” M. 
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~The Church Telephone 


BY JASON N. PIERCE 


The Problem: To extend the privileges of 
ehurch worship to shut-ins at home, and to 
the hard of hearing who attend church. 

The Solution: Install the church telephone. 

The church in Mt. Carmel, Ct., faced the 
first part of this problem and solved it through 
the co-operation of the local telephone com- 
pany. Two wires, one running from the 
church a hundred yards north, another run- 
ning a quarter of a mile south, carry prayer, 
sermon and song to those long kept from at- 
tending public worship; and this, not only 
with surprisingly good results, but at com- 
paratively smail cost. The system installed 
is as follows: 

The transmitter stands beside the pulpit 
desk, mounted on a single rod that elevates it 
to the height of the desk. The mouthpiece is 
enlarged to a diameter of eight inches, and is 
directed about halfway between minister and 
congregation. Thus sounds from pulpit, pew 
and choir are caught and transmitted. 

The minister not only does not need to talk 
into or toward the instrument, but he can 
forget it is there, provided he doesn’t fall over 
it. -If he stands six feet away from the desk, 
what he says is clearly transmitted unless he 
whispers. 

The instrument is not conspicuous. Strang- 
ers have mistaken it for an electrie light for 
the pulpit. At small additional cost it could 
be hidden within the desk, yet still catch every 
sound as before. 

Each shut-in has a theater receiver, in shape 
and size much likea biscuit. This is attached 
by a cord and plug to a small box on the wall, 
and with the receiver near the ear, one catches 
every sound. Singing is heard clearly in the 
next room to the receiver if the door be open. 

Incidentally, one feature of the system for 
which we did not plan has brought great 
pleasure. At any time of the week, irrespect- 
ive of connection being made at the church, 
the shut-ins can chat with each other through 
the ear-pieces. They do not have to speak 
loudly, as a moderate tone is readily trans- 
mitted. Having no means of ringing each 
other up, they now speak by appointment; but 
a bell attachment will improve this. 

The telephone company installed the system 
for $10 and charges us $15 a year rental—$10 
for the transmitter and $2.50 for each receiver. 
The company maintains the system in perfect 
order, but we keep up the batteries at slight 
cost. 

We use wet batteries. They run the trans- 
mitter for three hours at a stretch, recuperate 
in six, and are cheaply renewed. To prevent 
freezing we located them permanently in a 
warm house near the church, running a spe- 
cial wire to them. 

For reaching points outside the church 
building the telephone seems to have the ad- 
vantage over the acousticon because the tele- 
phone company puts up and maintains the 
system. With the acousticon one has to put 


up and repair his own wires. For use in the 
pews I think there is little choice between the 
two systems, - 

The great difference is in cost. The acous- 
ticon costs $100, with $25 extra for each ear- 
piece, and a charge of $6 to $10 per year to 
renew their peculiar batteries. To equip our 
chureh with the acousticon would have cost 
$150 for the instruments, plus the expense of 
wiring to the two houses, plus $6 to $10 per 
year for the batteries. 
telephone the first cost was $10 and the yearly 
rental $15. 

We arranged so that when our pulpit plat- 
form is cleared for Children’s Day exercises, 
etc., the transmitter can be used from the 
front pew. 

The company put up for our use private 
wires, which can be done for any distance de- 
sired. No sound can enter the church through 
the transmitter. 

_Our church is pleased with and proud of its 
telephone; and those who hold the receivers 
are filled with such gratitude and delight that 
they wish all shut-ins everywhere could enjoy 
similar privileges. 


Anticipating tomorrow and regretting yes- 
terday is the way some men divide their time. 
—Technical World. 
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Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; Inco orated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels eae ard the Satlor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C, STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, a girl four or five years of age to board. 
Address Hattie M. Bliss, Millington, Mass. \ 


Chandelier. Wanted, a large second-hand chande- 
lier in good order, Write D. A. Thompson, 13 N. Pearl 
Street, Albany, N. Y 


Draftsman—Mechanical, wanted at once; also a 
first-class structural and an experienced architectural 
man. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Pews for Sale. Thirty pews, seating six persons 
each, made of cypress, reversible backs, and seat 
cushions, and kneeling stools. .Address Box 73, Win- 
chester, Mass. 


Congregationalists or other Christian people de- 
siring life in a milder climate, where cost of living is at 
@ minimum consistent with a refined civilization, and 
desire to do and get good, should write M. F. Coburn 
(See’y), Interlachen, Fla. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert ©, Bryant, Rockford, th 


Board and care in a physician’s family for invalids 
apd semi-invyalids. Steam-heated house, hair mat- 
tresses, good, wholesome food; diet regulated by the 
physician. according to needs of patient. No contagious 
or mental diseases admitted. For particulars address 
X, 4, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


The Argument Against Materialism 


Life and Matter 


A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s ‘Riddle of the Universe” 
By SIR OLIVER LODGE. Crown 8vo, $1.00 net. (By mail, $1.10) 


‘“‘ A fascinating reply to Haeckel’s materialistic philosophy of life. The arguments 
are sane and sound. Lodge isa profound scientist, but he does not allow his scientific 
knowledge to obscure his general judgment.”—Providence Journal. 


*‘ Deserves to rank with the best contributions by Huxley to scientific literature; 
‘while from the scientific standpoint it is timely in its appearance, brilliant in its con- 


ception, and admirable in execution. 


It should be welcomed by all who are interested 


in the development of true science, but who haye no patience for blatant materialism. 


wh ete 


The utterance of a scientist eminent for his wonderful researches. . .. 


The 


book is full of interest and information.’”’— Rev. James M. Owen, Lynchburg, Va. 


G. P. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregatio: House, ston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N. ¥. . William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. ; 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the south and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Sone rceeronst 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Stree Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIE£TY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secre ; Rev. . Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles B. Hope, Treasurer, 10 
East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥. Rev. W. W. Newell, 161 
Washi D St. Chicago, Ill.; Rey. G. A. Hi C 

ational House, Boston, Mass,; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
¥ M, GC. A. Building, San Francisco, Oal., Field Secre- 

ries, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUOATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states, 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Cone House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Til, ; 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con regions House, Boston, Wil-. 
lard Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. H. Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

The sionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday eae and {dividuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Ptl- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationahst and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and nee 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals should -be sent to the 
C. 8. 8. & Pub. poorer those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUN». 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches. of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Reig d v. Wm, A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rey. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. - 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre’ , Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 pepe te pee House, Boston, 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New Jand. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea. 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 
THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F, KE. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
pastors or 
pulp supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston, Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. a 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
¥F.E, tmrich, 603 Congregational House. eR , 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the 
lishment and support of Evangelical peal Ein ape 
Churches and Sunday Schools.in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec,, 101 Tonawanda St., Boston, y 


Boston 
estab- 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Co: 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607 Congregattonat House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- | 
urer; Miss Mary O.-E, Jackson, Home Secretary. _ 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 
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Low RouND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE RoAD.—From Buffalo to the 
‘West and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of 
each month until April 17. For full particulars 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


THE removal mark-down sale of Jones, Mc- 
Duffee & Stratton offers extraordinary bargains, 
and for the reason that their immense stock which 
must soon be moved justifies a sacrifice which is 
being availed of by many intelligent buyers. 


Your BEST WORK cannot be done without good 
health and you can’t have good health without pure 
pleod. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great pure blood 
maker. It gives appetite, strength and vigor and 
cures disease. 


Constipation is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 


NICKHL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COL- 
ONIST TICKETS TO THE PACIFIC CoASsT.—Ex- 
tremely low-rate tickets on sale daily, Feb. 15 to 
April 7, to Pacific coast and other points in the 
far West. Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information write L. P. Burgess, 
N.E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Counsels for Young Christians 
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A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
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and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 


Tested in a Vermont Church 


‘My Endeavor Society has been using for several 
months Steps Christward in connection with its 
regular weekly meeting. The Society is composed 
almost exclusively of high school boys and girls, 
and the problem has been to secure their interested 
participation in the meeting. I tried various de- 
vices, but the adoption of the little book has proved 
most successful of all. Most of the members pur- 
chased each a book and were interested in read- 
ing it from the start. Sections of chapters for 
talking over together in the meeting, with ques- 
tions based upon the text, prepared by the leader, 
were given out in advance. We haven’t had one 
perfunctory, unedifying meeting, and several times 
_the enthusiasm of conference has taken us over the 
hour, boys and girls who before couldn’t think of 
anything to say not finding time enough to say all 
they wished.” M. 
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Che Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


The 


Congregationalist 


Handbook for 1906 


Now Ready 


IT CONTAINS 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 
Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 
Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
Statistical and other information about de- 
nominational institutions and work 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts. 
25 copies, 50 cts. 
50 copies, 75 cts. 
75 copies, $1.00 


Free to subscribers of The Congregationalist 
on application 


The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago -BOSTON New York 
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10,000 


9,500 


9,000 


8,500 


8,000 


7,500 


7,000 


6,500 


6,000 


5,500 


5,000 


4,500 


4,000 


3,500 


3,000 


2,500 
$544, 


2,000 


1,500 every side. 


1,000 increase, as follows: 


Name_ 
Address _ 
Church Lee 


Amount Sa 


all to join in the movement and to be pumb 


received amounting to $989. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


AMERICAN BOARD. 
Million Dollar Campaign 


tT will be one of ten thousand men to stand behind 
the American Board with an extra gift this year 


As Indicaled Below 


3 February 1906 


$100,000 | 
895,000 


$90,000 


$85,000 


$80,000 


$75,000 


$70,000 


$65,000 


360,000 


When Payable ee Phe eae 


$55,000 | 


This subscription should be paid to Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer 
of the American Board, who will acknowledye and report to the church, 
unless otherwise requested. The Board Year ends August 31, 1906. 


The Year of the Haystack Centennial 


The above is the form of pledge card we are using in our special campaign in gt 
ered among the Ten Thousand. Send for these cards. 


LATEST REPORT 


At the annual meeting in Seattle 208 persons pledged $15,732 50. Later, 33 young men at 
Los Angeles pledged $199.25, and asked to be counted at the beginning of the list. 

The meeting at Burlington, Vt., added 43 men and $582. 
Both these cities will push the movement among the churches in the vicinity. St. Johns- 
bury expects to make it $1,000. Glorious meetings were held at Northampton, Jan. 26. First 
Church was filled in the afternoon, and 200 men sat down to supper, where 84 pledges were 
Great enthusiasm prevailed and the campaign will be pushed on 
The progress thus far is indicated by the columns on each side of this advertisement. 
Any one can help us push these columns up by signing a card for an extra gift. 

Four Boston churches have just taken their annual collection, in every case making a notable 


Central, - - - - - a gain of $1,522 13 
O'd South, - - - - EES OGL 64 5,000 
Mt. Vernon, - - - - SE EET O00. 00 
Jamaica Plain (Central Church), of lt 493.00 


WATCH THESE COLUMNS RISE 


St. Johnsbury added 43 men and 


50,000 


$45,000 


40,000 


cities. We invite 


$35,000 
830,000 
$25,000 
$20,000 
B15,000 


$10,000 


Today on the Nile 


By H. W. Dunning, Ph. D. 


Egypt is fast becoming the great winter 
resort of the world. Dr. Dunning’s book 
gives us an excellent description of the 
country and journey and a Clear account 
of Egyptian history. The New York Sun 
declares the volume an excellent work and 
the photogravure illustrations admirable. 

8vo. 17 photogravure illustrations. 

Cloth, in Box. Net $2.50. Post 20 cents. 


Mrs.Van Twiller’s 
Salon 


By Lillie Hamilton French 


A clever. characteristic sketch of mod- 
ern social life wherein one meets celebri- 
ties and the lost art of conversation is 
revived. To wander through this book 
is to smile and sigh over the exceedingly 
sey nature of our fellows and our- 
selves. 


JAMES Pott & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
Hon, pail g8, Courses of study, lectureships, and special 
Ey es, 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley. 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

ae Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Ready in February 


Church Hymns an Tunes 


Edited by Rey. Hersertr B. Turner, D.D., 
and WILLIAM F. BIDDLE. 


The book contains: 


First.—A moderate number of hymns care- 
fully selected for their worth, beauty and 
lyric quality. 

Second.—A wide variety and choice of tunes 
that have dignity, worth and appropriateness 
as music. 

Third.—The best of the old and well-known 
hymns and tunes. 

Fourth.—Many new tunes, mainly from the 
latest and best work of leaders in English 
ecclesiastical music. 

If your church is considering a change in 
hymnals, send us your name and address 
with name of the church and we wili for- 
ward immediately .on publication a copy 
of CHURCH HYMNS AND TUNES 
for examination. State if edition with Re- 
sponsive Readings is desired. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NORTHFIELD 


HYMNAL 


SALE DOES ‘eorele) D 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS 
USE DOES 


5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools’? on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, $25 per 100, BOc. postpaid. 
Returnable. Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ‘‘ Gospel] Hymns.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


New York 


, OLD any NEW IDEAS oF 
A NEW HYMNAL THE DIVINITY oF JESUS 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
91 Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 


A Training School for the Chris- 

HARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 
on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Bone Soues ia Sesion and OE MINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26,1906. Address THE DEAN. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


Rey. C. M. SHELDON of Topeka, Kan., 
writes thus regarding 


The Pilgrim Hymnal 


‘¢ The more we use the books the better we 


like them. Weare using them in all depart- ; 


ments of the church, Sunday School, En- 
deavor, Prayer Meeting and the regular 
Preaching Service. We are confident the 
book will wear well, both physically and in 
other ways.”’ 


Prices, 60c. to $1.00 


Old books taken in exchange. Have you 
examined it yet? A postal brings a copy. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


~ 
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Event and Comment 


OR SEVERAL YEARS a propaganda 
has been carried on by British and 
American philanthropists against further 
plese complacent acqui- 
tuctcaage hres sane” escence by West. 
and Christendom ern Europe and 
America in atroci- 

ties which it was claimed King Leopold 
of the Belgians was carrying on in the 
Congo Free State, while enriching him- 
self with the profits of the trade done in 
that African state. Prominent in fur- 
nishing evidence of the malign govern- 
ment of this nominal Christian ruler 
have been Christian missionaries, some 
of them Baptists from this country. 
Criticism of the Belgian rule became so 
strong that King Leopold two years ago 
was forced to notice it, and he sent out a 
commission to investigate and report on 
the charges. This commission, not hos- 
tile to him when it began, has been forced 
to report a sufficient amount of evidence 
corroborating charges made by mission- 
aries and British philanthropists to make 
it imperative for the nations which chose 
King Leopold as trustee to call him to 
account. Out of the mouths of his own 
commissioners he has been shown un- 
worthy of his trust. The new British 
Liberal Ministry is likely to prove re- 
sponsive to pressure from British lovers 
of humanity. Our own Government has 
its duty in the matter, inasmuch as we 
are party to the compact of 1885, and 
again in 1890. A vigorous campaign to 
arouse the Christian sentiment of the 
country is now under way. Leaders in 
it are Rev. J. H. Harris, an English Bap- 


- tist missionary and his wife who are 


going about the country holding meet- 
ings accompanied by Rev. E. D. Burr of 
Newton, and Rev. H. S. Johnson of Bos- 
ton. The American Baptist Missionary 
Union indorses Mr. Harris. 


T. REV. WILLIAM H. O’CONNELL 

of Portland, Roman Catholic bishop 

of Maine, has been named as coadjutor 
of the archdiocese of Bos- 
ton with the venerable 
Archbishop Williams, 
with right of succession. Thus ends a 


Archbishop Co- 
adjutor of Boston 


_ struggle which has gone on for three years 


between adherents of Bishop O’Connell 
and Bishop Harkins of Providence, the 
more self-assertive and ambitious man 
finally winning, in part due to his own 
planning and scheming, in part to his 
patron, Cardinal Satolli, and in part to 
his recent marked success as special em- 
missary from the Pope to the Mikado of 
Japan. The new ecclesiastical ruler of 
one of the largest, wealthiest, most in- 
telligent and progressive archdioceses of 
the Church, is a gifted man, facile in 
speech, notable for his administrative 
and organizing power, and possessing 


tremendous energy and vaulting ambi- 
tion. Whether his attitude toward New 
England Protestantism will be as irenic 
as that of Archbishop Williams remains 
to be seen. We doubt it. Certain it is 
that every thing that can be done to ad- 
vance the interests of Roman Catholicism 
in this section of the country and through- 
out the nation will be done, and done vig- 
orously and directly without much seruple 
as to the hurt feelings of those who may 
object. A marked growth of Roman Cath- 
olicism in New England in the future was 
inevitable, independent of settlement of 
this important matter; but now Protes- 
tantism may just as well reckon on an ac- 
centuated Roman Catholic propaganda, 
and challenge of the older faith and 
polity in this part of the world, at every 
juncture, 


ESSRS. COLLIER AND HAPGOOD 

of Collier’s Weekly, deserve substan- 
tial honors from the American people 
for the straightfor- 
ward tactics they 
have pursued, which have forced into the 
limelight of publicity the journalistic 
practices of the editor of Town Topics and 
his ally on the bench, Justice Deuel. 
The verdict of acquittal by the jury try- 
ing Mr. Hapgood for libel was a foregone 
conclusion. Suits which should follow 
may reveal even lower depths of degrada- 
tion in journalism, and of the cowardice 
of men of wealth and prominence who 
submitted to blackmail so readily rather 
than endure the publicity which refusal 
to pay the price demanded by Town 
Topics or to prosecute its editor might 
entail. The public realizes that another 
“lid”? has been taken off the life of upper 
social circles in New York and Newport, 
like unto the one of The House of Mirth, 
and of the recent insurance scandals; and, 
as District Attorney Jerome said, in his 
closing speech to the jury in the Hapgood 
case, Town Topics is by no means the 
only journal in the metropolis which uses 
its columns for blackmail and plunder 
of its victims. During the insurance in- 
vestigation by Mr. Hughes, the ease with 
which matter favorable to the companies 
could buy its way into some journals 
throughout the country, was not lost sight 
of by thoughtful men. 

President Roosevelt has ordered publi- 
cation of evidence which the Government 
has that the Beef Trust of Chicago has 
been bribing reporters of Chicago dailies 
to ‘‘doctor”’ or misrepresent reports of 
the stiff legal battle now waging in the 
courts between the nation and the mo- 
nopoly. Few professional men today are 
under severer temptation than journal- 
ists. Their audience is so much greater 
than that of preachers or lawyers, that 
what they say or do not say becomes of 


Journalism-Corruptible 


supreme significance to foes and friends 
of society and democracy. 


T THE RECENT CHILD LABOR 

Conference in Washington, steps 
were taken to bring pressure upon Con- 
gress for the creation of 
a sub department, under 
supervision of the De- 
partment of Labor and Commerce pre- 
sumably, which will have to do with all 
that pertains to the welfare of the chil- 
dren of the republic. This demand comes 
from those who believe that it is high 
time, as Mrs. Florence Kelley says in 
Charities, that the United States should 
be ‘“‘taken out of the black list ®f the 
nations, where it now stands along with 
Russia and Italy as having the largest 
actual number of illiterate and unschooled 
children among nations of Western civi- 
lization.’”” Commercialism in many sec- 
tions of the country, but notably in the 
South, stands square athwart the ideals 
of humanity, democracy and Christian- 
ity on this issue, and it cannot longer be 
left to State initiative or private philan- 
thropy to cope with the evil. 


A National Chil- 
dren’s Bureau 


STORY is told of the late Pres. W. 

R. Harper which is typical of much 

of the theological controversy supposed 
by many to be an impor- 

Pinascutticins tant element in evangel- 
ism. When his fatal ill- 

ness was first announced, the editor of a 
religious newspaper who had hotly pro- 
tested against his Biblical teaching 
promptly wrote a request to him to send 
a letter for publication in that journal, 
recanting his teachings and repudiating 
the results he had, published of his his- 
torical study of the Bible. We have no 
doubt that the editor was as sincere as 
he thought Dr. Harper was insincere. 
He not only hoped to do a good stroke 
of business for himself by getting an 
exclusive which would increase the rep- 
utation of his journal, but he desired 
to be known as the zealous servant of 
Christ who had given an eminent scholar 
an opportunity before passing to the 
final judgment of confessing that his life 
work had been a sinful mistake. With 
like journalistic instinct and the same 
purpose to bring men nearer to God, the 
two men had approached the same sub- 
ject from exactly opposite directions. 
Dr. Harper had investigated the sources 
which produced the Bible and the his- 
tory of its growth to find its meaning, 
confident that the truth in it revealed 
from God would bring men into the 
knowledge of God. The editor, reason- 
ing that what Dr. Harper had discovered 
was not producing on men the effect 
which he thought good men should de- 
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sire to see produced, wished for the 
glory of God to have Dr. Harper’s work 
discredited, and was professionally eager 
to be a humble instrument in God’s 
hands to bring this about. He was a 
representative of a class of evangelists 
in opposition to a typical higher critic. 
It was probably beyond his power to ac- 
cept either the spirit or the statement 
of Dr. Harper’s reply, that it was ‘‘ quite 
possible for both of us to be loyal to 
Jesus Christ while differing in matters 
of history and criticism.”’ 


BOUT TWO YEARS ago Rev. Charles 

A. Northrop accepted the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee to rep- 
resent the national 
benevolent societies 
in the effort to se- 
cure systematic proportionate gifts to 
them all from all Congregationalists. 
This office was regarded as so far a prom- 
ising experiment that the salary for it 
was provided from private sources. As 
this offer has been withdrawn, and as ad- 
ditional expenses to the societies seem in- 
expedient at present, Mr. Northrop has 
sent his resignation to the advisory com- 
mittee, which in accepting it testifies to 
his personal worth and to the earnestness 
and efliciency with which he has dis- 
charged the duties of his office. Mr. 
Northrop has demonstrated the fact that 
the time is not opportune for the success 
of this experiment. We do not think any 
one under present conditions could have 
succeeded in doing what was hoped for 
by those who inaugurated it. The time 
may come when the relations between 
our benevolent societies shall have been 
so readjusted as to make them practically 
such a harmonious single organization in 
co-operating plans of work that one per- 
son can effectively present that work to 
the churches for their support. But that 
time is yet. an unknown distance in the 
future. Mr. Northrop’s term of service 
expires March 1, and he is ready to return 
to pastoral work. 


The Secretary for Sys- 
tematic Beneficence 


R. H. K. CARROLL’S annual sta- 
tistical summary of the churches of 
the United States, for the year 1905, ap- 
pears in the Christian Ad- 
vocate. The net gain of 
churches over 1904 is 1,636, 
of ministers 1,815, and of communicants 
519,155, the total for 1905 being 154,390 
ministers, 201,608 churches and 31,148 445 
communicants. Of the denominations, 
those making the largest absolute gains 
in communicants are the Catholics (eight 
bodies) with 192,272, Methodists (seven- 
teen bodies) 101,892, Baptists (thirteen 
bodies) 72,667, Lutherans (twenty-two bod- 
ies) 51,580, Presbyterians (twelve bodies) 
26,174, Protestant Episcopal (two bodies) 
19,203 and Congregationalists 13,321. The 
net gains of churches, ministers and com- 
municants during 1905 were considerably 
less than in 1904, as the following table 
will show: 
Ministers Churches 


1904 3,136 * 2,624 
1905 1,815 1,636 


Church Statis- 
tics for 1905 


Communicants 
898,857 
519,155 

Assuming that Dr. Carroll has followed 

uniform methods in collecting during both 

years, and that his sources of information 
have been measurably accurate and com- 
plete, the showing of the above statistics 
is not encouraging, and is difficult to rec- 
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oncile with the evangelistic propaganda 
which has been under way in so many de- 
nominations. 


EORGE HOLYOAKE, the English 

secularist, prophet of co-operative 
industry, and a leader of the English 
masses toward political and 
industrial democracy, had 
lived a long life, in the main useful, 
polemical in its earlier years but more iren- 
ical and constructive toward the last.—— 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler was a dashing Con- 
federate cavalry leader who made much 
trouble for his Federal foes in the Civil 
War. Entering Congress after the war 
he served the South loyally at the same 
time that he paid full allegiance to the 


The Death-Roll 


GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER 


united Nation. When the War with 
Spain broke out in 1898 he volunteered, 
and along with Fitz Hugh Lee, and R. P. 
Hobson did much to weld the two sections 
together by devotion to the national 
cause. A lover of combat and a tena- 
cious fighter, in times of peace, like so 
many other famous warriors, he was a 
modest, smooth-speaking gentleman, fond 
of domestic life, fraternal with men of 
all sorts, and an ardent Christian dis- 
ciple. Gen. O. O. Howard, once his foe 
in battle but subsequently his friend, has 
said of him, ‘‘ His marked characteristics 
were kindness, courtesy; he was the very 
beau ideal of gentility, and had an ex- 
traordinary devotion to duty as he saw 
hee 


HE JOINT COMMITTEE which has 

arranged the program for the union 

of Presbyterians, Methodists and Congre- 

gationalists in Canada, has 

areas ee of drafted a creed for the pro- 

aa ee tae posed united body. One 
article in it is this avowal: 


We believe that our first parents, being 
tempted, chose evil, and so fell away from 
God and came under the power of sin, the 
penalty of which is eternal death; and we 
confess that by reason of this disobedience we 
and all men are born with a sinful nature, that 
we have broken God’s law, and that no man 
can be saved but by his grace. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell, preaching in the 
City Temple, London, last month, stated 
this doctrine of the fall of humanity in 
his own words, and thus commented on it: 


Brethren, this view of the subject simply is 
not true. There never was sucha humanity, 
and there never was such a fall. The facts of 
history and experience are alike against the 
belief. But if it is not true there must be a 
larger fact that is true. For this was an at- 
tempt in the childhood of the race to account 
for what all moral experience knows to be the 


fact, viz., that we have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. ; 

This effort to state the beliefs of Congre- 
gationalists of Canada, and this preaching 
of a Congregational minister to one of 


.the largest congregations in England, 


suggest the disastrous effect which must 
be produced on the popular mind by at- 
tempts to formulate articles of faith of a 
Christian organization which foremost 
teachers of that organization publicly 
declare to be untrue. To the fact of sin 
and to its direful consequences all fol- 
lowers of Christ make humble confes- 
sion, and to the belief in God’s forgive- 
ness of penitent sinners. Concerning 
theories of the origin of sin and the 
process in the mind of God by which he 
awards pardon and justification to sin- 
ners Christians who dogmatize are not 
agreed, and some of them are easily 
stirred to judge those who refuse to dog- 
matize as severely as they judge those 
who oppose other dogmas to theirs. It 
is to be hoped that the representatives of 
the General Council to be held in Dayton 
next week will not open the door to new 
theological controversy. | 


ATEST STATISTICS of the British 
Parliamentary poll show that the 
Liberals will have 3871, the Unionists 
; 157, the Irish National- ~ 

oe ee ists 82 and the Laborites 
50members. Thedimen- 

sions of the victory won create problems 
for the Prime Minister, as well as for the 
Opposition. Such a sudden development 


of strength by the radicals whether form- ~ 


ally or informally Laborites jars the 
group of Liberal manufacturers and capi- 
talists who hitherto have controlled the 
party. Irish Nationalists realize that 
Prime Minister Campbell-Bannerman is 
so strongly supported that he is under no 
obligations to make a deal with them. 
The House of Lords realizes that ob- 
structionist tactics by it after such a 
complete demonstration of popular will 
in choosing a House of Commons would 
be disastrous to its own tenure, so it is 
likely to be complaisant. Rising above 
the rejoicing of the politicians is the 
clearer note of triumph of the Free 
Churchmen who see the downfall of 
union between Tory squire and Anglican 
priest, and a putting of the national sys- 
tem of education on the basis of popular 
control and elimination of teaching of 
doctrinal religion at rate payers’ expense. 


OST UNFORTUNATE is it for the 

future of the Anglican Church, as . 
the British Weekly points out, that with 
few exceptions the 
entire body of clergy 
of that Establishment have stood behind 
Mr. Balfour in his policies, and have gone 
down with him, before the avalanche of _ 
the people’s votes. As for the emergence 
of the Labor party in Parliament and the 
specter of fear it is to many Liberals as 
well as the Tories, the British Weekly says, 
“We say deliberately that the rule of the 
most advanced Labor Government would 
be to us infinitely preferable to the in- 
famous tyranny of Mr. Balfour’s govern- 
ment.’”’ I. N. Ford, the New York Trib- 
une’s London correspondent, describes 
the result of the polling as nothing less 


The Church and Labor 
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than a social revolution under constitu- 
tional forms, by which 

men who have been carpenters, shipwrights, 
steelsmelters, sailors, engineers, mechanics, 
pitmen and even newsboys are sent to Parlia- 
ment in place of university men, baronets 
with large estates, shipowners, manufactur- 
ers, bankers and the sons of earls. They may 
not be working at their trades now, but they 
have sprung from the toiling millions, and 
their election in such numbers is a triumph 
- for democracy. Nor do they lack training for 
public life. They have made their mark as 
trades union organizers; they have presided 
over labor congresses; they have brought 
about amalgamations and federations of allied 
trades; they have been aldermen and council- 
ors in municipal politics; they have been dele- 
gates to international arbitration and socialist 
congresses; they have been experts in tech- 
nical education; they have conducted trades 
union journals and written articles for the 
most thoughtful reviews, and most of them 
are fluent speakers with fine talents for the 
Imanagement of men.... They have been 
masters for twenty years without knowing it; 
and now at last they understand the resources 
and power of labor organization in politics. 
Since the Reform Act of 1832 Parliament has 
represented middle class England. It has sud- 
denly become a more democratic body, under 
the control of working England. 


HOSE who would support their Chris. 

tian faith by the testimony of men 
of science must accept that testimony as 
a whole if they would use 
it as of real value. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, who has 
given much comfort to 
Christian believers by his recent volume 
answering Haeckel’s Riddle of the Uni- 
verse, in the current Hibbert’s Journal 
defends the doctrines of immortality and 
of the resurrection. He holds to the 
teaching of Paul as to the resurrection 
body when he says that ‘‘any immortal 
part must have the power of constructing 
for itself a suitable vehicle of manifesta- 
tion, which is the essential meaning of 
the term body.’”’ But Sir Oliver rejects 
emphatically the phrase, ‘‘I believe in the 
resurrection of the body.’”’ He says, ‘‘The 
idea of rejoining the corpse is unthinkable 
and repulsive.”” He sees no advantage 
in substituting the word ‘‘dead” for 
‘‘body,”’ for he says, ‘‘that which sur- 
vives is just that which never was dead.”’ 
He does not consider as repugnant to 
modern science the belief that Christ 
after death should be able to appear to 
worshipers and to exert an abiding in- 
fluence on his disciples for all time. He 
does not think more than this is necessary 
to Christian faith. He says: 


The Resurrection 
Interpreted by 
the Scientist 


That a historical legend should have grown 
up concerning the disappearance of the body 
from a tomb is almost inevitable, considering 
the state of belief at the time. . . . The diffi- 
culties introduced by the effort to contemplate 
the circumstances of anything approaching 

_physical resuscitation, or re-employment of 
‘ the same body are very great. The body 
notoriously had not its old properties, for 

‘it appeared and disappeared, and penetrated 
~ walls. 


OLITICAL AND ECCLESIAST- 

ICAL reform are to go hand in hand 
in Russia, thanks to the Czar’s insight. 
His recent instruc- 
tions to Metropoli- 
tan Antonius, president of the Holy 
Synod of the Orthodox Greek Church, to 
call an extraordinary Church council, 
summons into being a body which has 
not sat, so it is said, since 1654, This 
body when convened will have before it a 


Russian Church Reform 
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report made to the Czar last March by a 
committee of the Synod recommending 
a restoration of control of the Church by 
the ecclesiastics themselves; thoroughgo- 
ing reconstruction of legislation govern- 
ing parochial relations; better administra- 
tion of charities and schools; re-examina- 
tion of the laws under which the Church 
acquires property; and extension of the 
right of the clergy to take part in local, 
city and national councils on all matters 
affecting the interests of the Church. 
Finding out that he could not thwart 
this proposed process of investigation 
and renovation M. Pobiedonosteff re- 
signed his post as Procurator of the Holy 
Synod Oct. 31, and in his place now sits 
Prince Alexis Obolensky, who favors the 
reform, which also is approved by a ma- 
jority of the metropolitans and bishops. 
We speak of this as a reform because it 
indicates life where hitherto there has 
been stagnation, and because it shows the 
spiritual leaders of the people in the 
mood of self-assertion and unwillingness 
longer to be pawns in the hands of the 
State and dumb servitors of autocracy. 


Dr, Clark and the Endeavor 
Movement 


George Williams and the Y. M. C. A., 
William Booth and the Salvation Army, 
John R. Mott and the Student Volunteer 
movement, Francis E. Clark and the 
Christian Endeavor Society—these names 
and movements will be foréver linked and 
a large share of the aggressive religious 
life of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies will be associated with them. Sub- 
tract these four men and the organizations 
which they created and directed, from the 
Christian history of the last twenty. five 
years and the annals of the progress of 
Christ’s truth and spirit among the 
nations would be impoverished indeed. 

Of this quartet, Francis E. Clark in 
particular is just now in the mind of 
many. This coming month all over the 
world in centers of learning and culture, 
and in sparsely settled rural communities, 
in stately Christian temples and in humble 
wayside chapels, in the language of the 
foremost nations of Christendom and in 
the native tongues of the African, the 
Asian and the Polynesian, Dr. Clark’s 
name will be taken on the lips of hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons. They all 
rejoice that the seed thought of Christian 
Endeavor was given to him twenty. five 
years ago on the third of this month, 
when as a pastor in Williston Congrega- 
tional Church in Portland, Me., he. was 
casting about for some effective plan for 
building up his young people in Christian 
life and service. . Within six months the 
society of thirty members had passed the 
experimental stage and at the request of 
the editors of The Congregationalist he 
put in writing his first formal article 
on the subject, which appeared Aug. 24, 
1881, under the title, How One Church 
Cares for its Young People. After out- 
lining the now well-known methods and 
principles of the organization he said: 

Not that there is anything particularly new 
or original in this plan, for the suggestions 
were obtained in the main from an article by 
Dr. Cuyler on the culture of young Christians. 
. .. The results of these endeavors have been 


the revival of a languishing young people’s 
meeting ; the constant and evident growth in 
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grace of many young Christians, a large 
number of whom have come into the church, 
and some of whose voices are already heard in 
the regular church prayer meeting ; an inti- 
mate and affectionate acquaintance between 
pastor and the young people and the well 
grounded hope that constant and increasing 
good will come of this organization in the 
future. 

A modest expectation surely and one 
justified a thousand-fold by the fruitage 
of a quarter of a century. 

This man, then, is the human secret of 
this movement. He has had, it is true, 
admirable helpers through these years in 
secretaries Ward, Baer and Vogt, in treas- 
urer William Shaw, in editor Amos R. 
Wells and in wise and able trustees of the 
society who have contributed freely their 
time and counsel. But behind them all, 
devising, forecasting, guiding, steadying, 
inspiring his ever increasing host of young 
Christians, opening up before them prac- 
tical lines of service, pointing them con- 
stantly to Christ the source of strength, 
has been Francis Clark, a splendid type 
of the New England Congregational min- 
ister, whose sympathies and interest have 
gone out to all bodies of Christians to the 
very ends of the earth. In far-away 
Munich today he will not hear a fraction 
of the appreciative words that will be 
spoken this month, but we send to him 
across the Atlantic the particular greet- 
ing of his Congregational friends and 
admirers in the United States. 

The name comes next in importance to 
the man in any analysis of the spread 
of Christian Endeavor. Had Dr. Clark 
called it the Christian Achievement So- 
ciety it would have died in the cradle, but 
the name appealed to the eager, ambi- 
tious youth who wanted to do something 
with their religion. Leagued in local, na- 
tional and international organizations, 
they have been trying all these years to 
do something worth while and they have 
succeeded measurably well. On other 
pages of this issue Professor Wells gives 
a vivid description of what has been done 
the world around. If they have failed in 
certain particulars, so have other Chris- 
tian organizations, so have many Chris- 
tian individuals, but Endeayorers when 
they have failed have had the courage to 
try and try again. 

The end constantly in view has given 
dignity and definiteness to the effort. If 
here and there Endeavor seems to be an 
end in itself, it has been false to its first 
and never repealed motto, “‘ For Christ 
and the Church.”’ To keep this object 
plainly in sight, to make it the driving 
force of all the machinery, to have it 
assume constantly a larger meaning has 
been the aim of the directors of the 
movement through these twenty-five 
years. May it never lose sight of that 
goal and may it be able so to reinterpret 
and apply its governing purpose in the 
light of today’s demand upon every 
Christian organization that its next quar- 
ter of a century shall be even more fruit- 
ful than the one which we are just cele- 
brating. 


Such an incident as Senator Burton’s trick 
to get his mileage from the Senate which he 
dares not re-enter while under judgment as a 
criminal, and the effusive welcome to Mr. 
Depew by many conspicuous colleagues—they 
contribute to that public distrust of the Sen- 
ate -which it should be inclined to lessen if 
possible. 
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Where the New Evangelism 
Should Begin 


Al Hafed searched in vain the wide 
world over for his acre of diamonds, and 
all the while the fabulous wealth of Gol- 
conda was hidden in the banks of the 
brook which flowed through his own little 
garden, A pivotal thought of the reli- 
gious world as the new year unfolds is 
evangelism. Slowly but surely the con- 
viction deepens that the churches have 
suffered too long from Al Hafed’s delu- 
sion, in the almost futile search for spir- 
itual enrichment and evangelistic power 
from without rather than from within 
and from above. We do not question 
that the Holy Spirit can and often does 
utilize exceptional means for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, yet the divine 
operations usually wait for human co- 
operation, and unquestionably the local 
church is the divinely ordained- channel 
for the flow of spiritual blessing to a 
needy world. 

It is then a significant and hopeful sign 
of the times that the trend of thought on 
evangelism is surely centering in the local 
church. A few citations from the most 
recent and the strongest utterances on 
the subject repay attention. Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan says: ‘‘The Church has 
largely failed in evangelism because she 


has not realized within her own borders - 


the force of her own life. . . . When the 
Church realizes and manifests her Lord, 
in her ‘personal membership, and corpo- 
rate capacity, then, and then only, is she 
doing his work, the work of seeking and 
saving the lost.”” Rey. C. E. McKinley, 
in Educational Evangelism adds: ‘‘The 
new evangelism works by means of Sun- 
day schools, young people’s. societies, 
catechetical classes, and the pastors’ 
meetings with the young; it studies psy- 
chology and pedagogy, and investigates 
the mind of the child, the phenomena of 
adolescence, the spiritual nature of the 
mature man in normal and pathological 
conditions; it works quietly, but with a 
purpose that is deep and broad and long 


. it honors all the services of the 


Church, all the religion of the home, as 
means of making disciples of Christ, and 
seeks to supplement them, not by any- 
thing extraordinary and sensational, but 
by healthy and constant personal influ- 
ence.”’ Dr. Wilbur Chapman declares: 
“Tam satisfied that the chief hindrance 
to the work of Jesus Christ is the mass of 
non-affiliated church members, who drift 
spiritually; who bear no responsibility, 
taking no part in the conflict between sin 
and righteousness and gradually settle 
down to live carelessly on low planes.” 
In this connection we recall that signifi- 
cant utterance of the prophet to the Jew- 
ish Church, ‘‘ And the nations shall know 
that I am the Lord, saith the Lord God, 
when I shall be sanctified in you before 
their eyes.’’ 

How délusive, fallacious and often 
senseless has been the perennial discus- 
sion of the Church’s failure to reach the 
masses! Itisnota problem of contact but 
of consecration. The churches, through 
their individual members, are already in 
the most actual and practical touch with 
the people. But the contact lacks vital- 
izing and spiritualizing energy and fails 
in the manifestation and demonstration 
of the Spirit of Christ. No better medium 
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for the evangelization of the community 
is conceivable than that already in exis- 
tence—the church member now in touch 
with the masses, mingling with them, 
knowing them, appreciating their condi- 
tions, and if consecrated, the best quali- 
fied for efficient and practical evangelism. 

The lamentable weakness of the churches 
in respect to this personal evangelism is 
however partially relieved by the increas- 
ing appreciation of the real character of 
the problem. The Gefinition and recog- 
nition of the need is a long stride in ad- 
vance and the omen of better things. Ob- 
viously the education and consecration 
of church membership for spiritual serv- 
ice is an initial step towards the new 
evangelism, and necessitates a fresh vis- 
ion of God, a clearer conception of Chris- 
tian discipleship, and a more exalted view 
of the character-and mission of the local 
church. Much pioneer work is demanded 
to awaken the consciousness of the Church 
to this her supreme opportunity and her se- 
rious responsibility. Ministers and other 
Christian workers are already striving 
with renewed energy to apply the evan- 
gel, through the medium of the member- 
ship and organizations of the local church, 
to the local problem of evangelism, and 
already fruitful results are apparent. 

Concerning ways and means of advanc- 
ing evangelism through the local church 
we suggest the application of Frances E. 
Willard’s ‘‘arrest of thought’’ which 
made her the matchless champion of tem- 
perance, ‘‘It occurred to me, strange to 
say for the first time, that I ought to 
work for the good cause just where I was, 
that every one ought.’”’ Apply this to the 
need of our churches and you are the per- 
son to begin the new evangelism, and the 
place to begin is just where you are, and 
now is the time. If each one, just where 
he is, would now do what he could to apply 
the evangel to a needy world, it would be 
but a short time before we would see a 
mighty change. 

Just where thou art lift up thy voice, 
And sing the song that stirs thy heart, 


Reach forth thy strong and eager hand 
To lift, to save, just where thou art. 


The Prospect of the General 
Council 


The assembly of representatives of the 
three denominations at Dayton, O., next 
week, concerns the ecclesiastical relations 
of many thousands of people who know 
nothing about it, and of thousands more 
who have heard of it without asking what 
it means or how they are connected with 
it. We suspect that a considerable pro- 
portion of both these classes are Congre- 
gationalists. Yet if the proposals which 
have been approved by these three bodies 
—Congregationalists, United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants—are put into 
operation important changes will be 
brought about which will affect all the 
churches. 

We suppose, of course, that the one 
hundred and more delegates of our own 
denomination are well informed of the 
beliefs, government and customs of the 
other two bodies and of the changes un- 
der consideration by which ultimately the 
three may be brought into one organic 
union. We are confident that if a gen- 
eral interest should be aroused in this 
movement it would quicken the spiritual 
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life of all the churches. We should an- 
ticipate this quickening through coming 
into active fraternal relations with Chris- 
tians whose habits of thought and methods 
of work are in a measure new to our peo- 
ple. But especially we should look for it 
because of the generous earnestness with 
which all those who have worked to bring 
about this union have sought the others’ 
welfare rather than their own. 

The Recorder, of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church, represents the sentiment 
which seems to pervade the committees 
of all these denominations when, after 
thoughtful consideration of the questions 
as to the co-ordination of the beneyo- 
lences, the relations of the educational 
and publishing interests, the legal as- 
pects connected with merging titles of 
property and the disposition shown by 


those engaged in this movement, it ex-, 


presses its confidence in the ability of 
men under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘‘so love-inspired and so broad of 
mind and possessed of such catholicity 
of feeling and sentiment to formulate 
successfully a basis upon which the three 
churches could gladly stand in loving 
worship and loving work.”” The Recorder 
goes on to say what we believe expresses 
the mind of Congregationalists generally 
who have given attention to this matter: 


But should it be deemed impracticable to 
formulate a basis for the immediate amal- 
gamation of the churches, then the council 
may proceed to map out a plan of work and 
co-operation for the three churches by which 
they will grow and work themselves into such 
a knowledge of one another that eventually, 
in the fullness of time, they will coalesce, 
becoming one body in spirit, in purpose, in 
work, in polity, in_doctrine—in short, one 
Chureh. Of course this provides for a plan of 
present federation. Nor should any one be 
alarmed at this. Federation as a process is 
vastly different from federation as an end. 
The federation of the great New York con- 
ference provides for federation pure and sim- 


ple, nothing more. When thatisaccomplished | 


all isaccomplished. Organic union is not con- 
templated. In this case the council provides 
a plan of affiliation for the sole purpose-of fur- 
thering and effecting ultimate organi¢ union. 
Nor should the question of time be considered 
if results can be obtained within a reasonable 
length of time. The process of education by 
co-operative work is sometimes a slow one. 
But be it slow or scon we should patiently 
work and wait God’s own time, 


Home Missions in Rural 
Districts. 


Where ignorance is greatest the need 
of Christian missionary effort is most 
pressing. For this reason the attention 
of our churches in recent years has been 
directed more and more to the cities 
because it is the general belief that they 
contain the greatest proportion of the 
ignorant and neglected, and especially 
that illiteracy is most marked among the 
foreign population, which settles mainly 
in cities. The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. A. S. Draper, on 


illiteracy in New York State, brings out 


the astonishing facts that the illiteracy 
of children of foreign born parents in 
this country is 5.7 per cent. while that of 
children of native ‘born parents is 9.2 
per cent. and that the illiteracy of these 
children of native American families ig 
far greater in the rural districts than in 
the cities. In the county of New York, 
which is the borough of Manhattan, only 
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one in one hundred of these children 
over ten years of age is unable to read 
and write, while in some of the rural 
counties from 41 to 76 in 100 are illiter- 
ates. In. Clinton County, remote from 
any large city, there are more voters 
who cannot read and write than in any 
other county north of Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. While in the United States the 
percentage of illiterates declined from 
13.3 per cent. to 10.7 per cent. between 
1880 and 1900, in New York State the 
percentage has remained the same, 5.5 
per cent. 

Dr. Draper shows that the public 
schools are doing more-for the children 
of foreign immigrants than for the chil- 
dren of native families, and they are 
more eager to learn. The percentage of 
illiterate voters among the sons of native 
parents is nearly three times as great as 
among the sons of foreign parents. 
These facts seem to prove that the 
native stock is degenerating in com- 
parison with the more virile and am- 
bitious families which come from foreign 
lands. 

These illiterate children of native par- 
ents are nearly all in the rural districts. 
Does not this condition call for greater 
missionary efforts in small towns and 
farming communities, which have been 
overlooked because of the urgent call to 
evangelize the cities? Do ministers ap- 
preciate the heroism of service in these 
regions whose movements are not chron- 
icled in the daily newspapers? There is 
an army of student volunteers ready to 
go into the heart of Africa and the in- 
terior of China and India, Is there not 
need of another army of volunteers to 
give the gospel to our own people, to those 
obscure sections which in the past have 
been fountains to replenish the higher 
life of our cities? 

These conditions emphasize the neces- 
sity of the practical federation of the 
churches ‘for work in the rural districts. 
It is worse than folly for denominations 
to try fo maintain rival churches in small 
and scattered communities where pastors 
can hope to make progress only by draw- 
ing parishioners from each other’s field. 
Why will home missionary societies strug- 
gle to maintain separate footholds in small 
towns when foreign missionary societies 
divide the territory they occupy so that 
each helps the others to extend the com- 
mon influence of Christianity? Let us 
get together to save our own country for 
Christ. 


For What Does the Holy Spirit 
Need Us 


(Prayer meeting editorial*) 


The true Christian life is a community 
of witness with the Spirit of God. Here 
we are On common ground with all true 
believers in the clear air of direct per- 
sonal communion with God whe works 
through men to bring about his gracious 
purposes. Among all the divided com- 
panies of Christians there will be few 
indeed who will not respond to the sug- 
gestion that they have a witness to bear 


* Topic for Feb. 4-10. For What Does the Holy 
Spirit Need Us? Luke 24: 36-53; Col. 4: 2-18; 
John 15: 26-27. How do we bear witness? How 
can the Holy Spirit speak to men? What do Chris- 
tians owe the world? 
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to the world. The difficulty and the sor- 
row is that they have attributed to the 
Spirit of God an interest in their own 
special inventions and small peculiarites. 
If we could only bring ourselves back to 
the simplicity of that for which Christ 
himself asked the testimony of his dis- 
ciples—his suffering and resurrection that 
repentance unto remission of sins might 
be everywhere preached—we might be 
able to transform most of the waste en- 
ergy of the church into helpful work. 
The Holy Spirit needs us as examples 
of the life which Christ would have men 
live on earth. How did the early Church 
make its wonderful impression on the 
world? Bya superior morality, a simpler 
life, a courageous joy, a devoted loyalty 
and self-sacrificing brotherly love. If the 


lives of Christians had not been superior — 


in these respects to the common level of 
life about them the first spread of the 
Church would be inconceivable. What 
did our Lord say to his disciples on the 
Mount? ‘‘ForT say unto you that except 
your righteousness shall exceed the right- 
eousness of the scribes and Pharisees ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of heayen.”’ This is not a condition of 
entrance into a future heavenly state, it 
is a condition of membership in a present, 
witnessing body on the earth. The Spirit 
of God needs every one of us for a witness 
of quality in the sphere of holy and joyful 
life. 

When. a life is pervaded by that joyful 
recognition of God’s presence which is 
the sole motive force of the highest obe- 
dience, it is inevitable that the Christian 
should become in some degree the mouth- 
piece of the Holy Spirit. The disciple 
who is at once mature and dumb is, to 
say the least, abnormal. This isin Paul’s 
mind when he writes, But having the 
same spirit of faith, according to that 
which is written, I believed and therefore 
did I speak; we also believe and therefore 
also we speak. When we are full of any 
theme, so that it has taken possession of 
us and colors all our thinking and shapes 
our experience, the difficulty is not to 
speak. Shall we find expression for every 
other absorbing interest and even amuse- 
ment and never find words or a listener 
for our experiences with Christ? 

The need of the Holy Spirit is that we 
should fulfill our plain obligation to our 
neighbors by giving them a life of the 
highest quality and by sharing with them 
our most joyful and formative experience. 
We need to live so that, being luminous, 
it shall be natural for us to shine, having 
the most loving Friend we shall not only 
take pleasure in his companionship but 
desire to introduce him to our friends. 
We have too often regarded our lives 
from the other and the selfish point of 
view. We have considered our own need 
of God. May it not become the portal of 
a wider house of life if we remember that 
the Spirit of God, who is the Spirit of 
witness and of hope, has need of our co- 
operation in his present work with men? 


F. Hopkinson Smith says of the Negroes, 
‘Let us make them our friends; but never 
our equals.’”? Whereupon the Confederate 
veterans of New York rise and cheer. Un- 
fortunately God, nature, schools and personal 
ambition go on producing many Negroes who 
are decidedly superior to many whites, Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith to the contrary, notwith- 
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standing. There are many white Georgians 
upon whom Professor DuBois could look with 
contempt—if he had a mind to. 


What Do Our Readers Want 


The Congregationalist will celebrate its 
ninetieth birthday anniversary with the 
First-of-the-Month Number in March. 
What features do you wish to see further 
developed in the next ten years, and how? 
What new features would you like to have 
introduced? What is your ideal for this 
paper to attain when it comes to its cen- 
tennial ten years hence? We will try to 
weave your answers into a composite pic- 
ture. 


In Brief 


There are more wild deer and wild ideas in 
Massachusetts than in Kansas.—Centrai Chris- 
tian Advocate. But not more wild legislation. 


Paralysis hitherto has been considered as 
due to nerve exhaustion. Now its microbe 
has been discovered. Don’t let the microbe 
get in your church. 


Well! Well! Here is a Brown University 
professor telling Rhode Island preachers that 
sermons of today are too short. Brevity, he 
thinks, prevents full presentation of argument, 


Zion’s Herald does well to admonish Ameri- 
can Methodists that they are not keeping pace 
with their British brethren in adjusting the 
work of the Church to present needs in large 
centers of population. 


Statistics of the four leading denominations 
in Wales show an increase of 52,500 members 
as the result of the revival which has swept 
over the country, guided in most unconven- 
tional and unmechanieal ways by Evan Rob- 
erts, 


Another of those farcical shifty transforma- 
tion scenes in religion is to take place in order 
that King Alfonso of Spain and Princess Ena 
of Battenberg may be married. She will 
“become”? a Roman Catholic. ‘‘ Become”’ is 
good. 


Dr. Alexander Whyte says that all great 
preaching has “a strain of experimental and 
autobiographical power at the heart of it.” 
This is much the same as Phillips Brooks’s 
saying that preaching is the revelation of 
personality. 


There will be thirteen Jews in the new 
British House of Commons. A sign of the 
times, which we are likely to duplicate as our 
citizens of the ancient Hebrew stock begin to 
make capital with politicians of their numer- 
ical strength in certain congressional districts. 


The late Gen. Joseph Wheeler never said, 
*°Go.” He always said, ‘Come On.” All 
the difference between unsuccessful and suc- 
cessful leadership lies in this variation in 
counsel to sudordinates, whether in war, edu- 
cation, social reform, or ecclesiastical admin- 
istration. 


A call has been issued to the churches of 
the United Brethren to observe seasons of 
prayer for the divine guidance of the Gen- 
eral Council at Dayton next week. We heart- 
ily indorse the appeal, and hope that such 
petitions will be offered in all our churches 
next Sunday. 


cA 

The clergyman, Rev. C. W. de Lyon Nichols, 
who figures in the Town Topics scandal, is of 
the “ex’’ variety. Once an Episcopalian, he 
entered the Roman Catholic Church but asa 
layman. He does not deny writing for the 
purveyor of gossip and scandal, but denies 
writing any thing objectionable. 


The two wives of a prominent Mormon in 
Salt Lake City recently fell on the pavement 
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at the same time, one breaking her right arm 
‘and the other her left.— Westmins‘er. 


That husband still has two wifely arms to 
sustain him, but it is according to statute law 


and Scripture that ‘‘ the one shall be taken and 
the other left.’ 


The leader of the choir in an English church 
requested the minister to give out the anthem, 
“«For unto us a Child is born,’’ because, he 
said, he had just become the father of a fine 
boy. We have sometimes thought that choirs 
were more interested in their exhibit of their 
personal affairs than in the great epochs of 
the life of the church as promoting the praises 
they assumed to sing. 


If Bishop Edsall of Minnesota can invite 
Rey. J. W. Chapman to preach for him, and 
Bishop Doane of Albany can invite Rev. 
Hugh Black to preach for him, both Messrs. 
Chapman aud Black being Presbyterians, 
why cannot Protestant Episcopal clergymen 
who are not bishops do likewise? Bishop 
Edsall says that what he can do his subordi- 
mates may not. But why? 


After spending more than an hour looking 
over religious exchanges, the sentence most 
vividly imprinted on our mind is this, “‘ Are 
your kidneys weak?’’ Cannot some question 
eoncerning the soul’s condition and need be 
invented that will challenge the attention of 
the readers of religious newspapers as effect- 
ively as the repulsive headlines of the ad- 
vertisement of a patent medicine ? 


Here is the answer to. one application (in the 
farthest West) of the Special Call Fund for 
sending The Congregationalist to those who 
long for it and cannot otherwise have it. ‘I 
was feeling quite sad that I should see my 
paper no more. But when I got your letter 
and the first number of the New Year, I said, 
** Bless the Lord, O my soul, he does care for 
me, frail child of humanity that Iam!” 


Mark Twain’s speech at the Tuskegee meet- 
ing in New York City last week was a scoreh- 
ing indictment of those who have the dual 
standard of morals, a private code and a pub- 
lie code, by which, in their relations with 
their neighbors, friends and business associ- 
ates they are men of probity, but in their 
relations to scciety at large they are tax- 
dodgers, “ grafters’”’ and frauds. Not a few 
of his hearers may have been of the sort he 
described. 


Don’t forget that Sunday, Feb. 11, is Lincoln 
Memorial Day. The concert exercise entitled 
The Shorter Catechism, prepared by Miss 
Susan Hayes Ward, will be used by a number 
of Sunday schools throughout the country 
whose pupils will not only gain a fresh con- 
ception of the invaluable work-of Abraham 
Lincoln, but will also learn how the American 
Missionary Association through its schools 
and churches is helping to establish and per- 
petuate the principles for whieh the great 
Lincoln lived and died. 


There is anew symbolism. Elijah’s mantle 
fell to Elisha’s ownership as the symbol of 
succession. But modern applied science has 
put in the hands of men many new devices for 
symbolizing truth, and so we find Rev. P. T. 
Forsyth sending to his successor as chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, an incandescent mantle of cloth and 
asbestos, accompanied by a poem: 

Take now my mantle. It is proved in fire, 

And pure of flame. Take it, and hold it higher. 

Iyield my mantle. You are,now the doomed 

To greatness. Take, and burn all unconsumed. 


At a recent public meeting of an English 
missionary society it was stated as an expla- 
nation of the slowness of progress in its work 
that ‘“‘many of the directors are in a condition 
of woeful ignorance of the society’s opera- 
tions.’”’ There is an awakening sense in the 
pusiness world that dummy directors of busi- 
ness enterprises are out of place. Is the 
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an moral sense ess alive to the respon- 
sibilities of those who ccept directorships in 
the Lord’s business? 


This comes in a private letter from an old 
subscriber in Maine: ‘‘ What a grand time to 
live! I have no doubt but the money for the 
million-dollar call of the American Board will 
come rolling inon time. Wife and I have de- 
cided to double up on all of our contributions, 
and not stop there, if there be need.” This 
writer is not a rich man, after the world’s 
rating, but he is rich in spirit, and his sugges- 
tion is an exhortation to the rest of us. ‘‘ We 
can if we will ’—these people say, ‘‘ We will!”’ 
If the majority of the laity are likeminded and 
say the same and do it, the “campaign” will 
be an assured success. 


The appetite of our readers is evidently get- 
ting whetted for our ninetieth anniversary 
number, March 3, and we can assure them that 
the editors are working hard to prepare an 
issue worthy of that historic occasion. In 
response to our request, interesting remi- 
niscences are coming from readers in all parts 
of the land and in various walks in life. We 
should be glad to hear from more of these 
faithful friends of many years, and also espe- 
cially from readers whose acquaintance with 


the paper has only recently begun. Tell us. 


what part the paper has played and is playing 
in your life and in the lives of those dear to 
you. 


The editor of the Brotherhood tells us that 
a paragraph in The Congregationalist refer- 
ring to the new movement among men in the 
churches, brought, within a month, over a 
hundred letters containing subscriptions and 
requests for information. The letters came 
from all the New England states and from 
Wyoming, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ari- 
zona, Kentucky, Kansas, Illinois, Ohio and 
North Dakota. This is a rather remarkable 
sign of the increasing and widespread interest 
in this method of church work. Indeed al- 
most every week brings tidings of the forma- 
tion of new clubs in Congregational churches. 
Weare glad to have been influential in help- 
ing forward a promising undertaking. We 
suggest again that any minister or layman 
who wishes information about the formation 
of men’s clubs or classes in the churches 
write to Rev. Parris T. Farwell, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., and send twenty-five cents for 
a year’s subscription to the Brotherhood, 
which is the organ of the Federation of Men’s 
Church Clubs. 


Who can measure the influence of a whole- 
some, timely, well-told story, and what story 
in recent years has been read more apprecia- 
tively by Christian people in every nook and 
corner of Christendom than In His Steps? 
Enough years have gone by to justify the 
author in modestly setting forth some of the 
results of the story, and we are glad on another 
page to let Dr. Sheldon himself tell how he 
thinks this child of his mind has done its work 
in the world. When he wrote it, as he writes 
all his stories, with the interest of his own 
church first in mind, he could not begin to 
forecast its wide popularity and only a small 
fraction of the thankfulness of many hearts 
will ever come back to him, at least in this 
life. In this connection some recent words of 
Rey. R. J. Campbell) of London are worth 
quoting: 

I question if there ever has been as great an 
interest on the part of the civilized world in 
Jesus, as Jesus, as we see him today. A little 
while ago a book was published in America, 
written by a minister named Sheldon, and 
entitled, What Would Jesus Do? and the book 
ran through many editions in a comparatively 
short time in this country and across the water, 
simply because of the question which formed 
the title, What would Jesus do? Hundreds 
and thousands of business men who never 
entered a church door read the book because 
they wanted to see how the question was 
answered. 
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Personalia 


Pleasant it is to learn that sometime this — 


year, if all goes well, Prof. George Adam 
Smith will visit this country to keep engage- 
ments which his illness two years ago com- 
pelled him to break. 


The New York Evening Post appositely 
compares Colonel Mann, the editor of Town 
Topics whose dealings with the ‘‘easy” rich 
are now being exposed in court in New York, 
to Bunyan’s Man with the Muckrake. 


The Harvard Observatory has announced 
that Miss Henrietta Leavitt has recently dis- 
covered twenty-five stars. She is the daughter 
of Rev. Dr. George R. Leavitt of Beloit, Wis. 
She has become.an expert astronomer. 


While wintering in the South this year, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie will write his autobiogra- 
phy. If it is complete and candid it will rival 
Benjamin Franklin’s in interest as the story of 
practical wisdom and ceaseless ambition. 


Hannah Riddell, an English missionary at 
work among the lepers of Japan, has just 
received the Order of the Blue Ribbon from 
the emperor, and her request for better care 
of the lepers by the government is to be dealt 
with by the Diet now in session. 


A jury in the United States District Court, 
Omaha, last week convicted Rev. George W. G. 
Ware, former rector of Episcopal churches in 
Deadwood, S. D., of conspiracy to rob the 
Government by fraudulent land entries on a 
large scale in Hooker County, Nebraska. 


Felix Adler of New York City of the Society 
of Ethical Culture is doing admirable work in 
his lecture given in many of our cities, in 
which he shows the insidiousness of the at- 
tacks on marriage by authors like G. Bernard 
Shaw, Maeterlinck and other modern authors. 


John Burns, president of the local govern- 
ment board, already has let his ax fall on the 
incompetent, and one of the first heads to 
come off was that of the Earl of Suffolk, a 
brother in-law of Lady Curzon, who has 
shirked his duties as member of a board of 
guardians in Ma)mesbury. 


Rey. Charles R. Brown, D. D., of Oakland» 
Cal., comes East this month to deliver the 
Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale Divinity 
School. The subject is The Social Message 
of the Modern Pulpit, and the dates Feb. 12-26. 
Prof. P. T. Forsyth of Cambridge, Eag., has 
been invited to fill the lectureship next year. 


Bishop Doane of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church recently voiced his contempt for 
the vulgarity and boisterousness which now 
so often accompanies weddings, ofien tak- 
ing on forms little short of hazing of the 
bridal couple. Mgr. Fox, vicar-general of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Trenton, has 
just recorded his personal and official con- 


demnation of such practices among Roman 
Catholics. 


Prof. John Duxbury, whose interpretation 
of the book of Job was greatly enjoyed last 
year by several ministerial associations and 
other public assemblies in this country, is to 
return to Boston March 1. He hag an ex- 
tended list of recitals, including Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Life of St. Paul and Paradise 
Lost, and has already made a number of en- 
gagements. Prof. Duxbury is connected with 
the department of oratory of Lancashire Col- 
lege, England. 

John Willis Baer as a college president wil] 
certainly be en rapport with his students, and , 
his decision to accept the call of Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, gladdeng many on the 
Pacific coast, while his associates in New York 
regret the loss of an efficient and popular col- 
league. For the last fifteen years, first as 
secretary of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor and more recently as secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, he 
has flitted constantly about the country and 
now he feels that the claims of his family and 


of his health justify him in giving w th 
migratory life. 0 
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It is a singular and a highly significant 
fact that the popular effects of the re- 
sults of the late war between Japan and 
Russia, are more easily discernible in 
| China than in Japan. In the Chinese 
empire the subterranean forces impelling 
to changes often unwelcome and to a 
at unity of thought as well as of action 
i hitherto unknown, have unmistakably 
demonstrated their existence, by their 
effects. 

It is doubtless something of a surprise, 
even to the few Americans who suppose 
themselves to know something about the 
far East, to see so much excitement in 
China over the enforcement of the Ex- 
clusion Act, when the conditions are not 
essentially different from those of the 
last two decades. It cannot be too 
clearly pointed out that the change has 
taken place on the western and not on the 
eastern side of the Pacific, and that it is 
the precursor of other new alignments 
which will—which already do—materially 
modify the relations heretofore existing 
between the East and the West. 

The anti-American boycott, however 
begun and engineered, is by far the most 
impressive proof ever given of the essen- 
tial unity of the Chinese people. In the 
face of such a nationalist wave, antipathies 
like those of the Amoy people for the 
Cantonese, melted into practical non-ex- 
istence. Those who were wise, whether 
Chinese or foreigners, at once recognized 
that here is a new factor of immeasurable 
potentiality, dangerous to every country 
having relations with China, and most of 
all to the Chinese themselves. That the 
unloosing of the winds of Molus from 
their former confinement, should coin- 
cide with the explosion of the first dyna- 
mite bomb known to have been privately 
manufactured in China, is as suggestive 
as it is ominous. 

What a distinguished Italian professor 
has styled, ‘‘The microbe of evil,” develops 
Tapidly either with or without ‘‘culture.’’ 
The terrible massacre of Lienchow dif- 
fers from the many which have preceded 
it in several ways, and even after a pro- 
tracted and patient inquiry on the spot 
by a large company of competent and 
impartial investigators it continues diffi- 
cult of comprehension, It will, however, 
be hard to persuade those who know 
China, that there is not between the 
acts of a riotous mob in a remote moun- 
tain city of Kwangtung, and the popular 
feeling of so large a part of China some 
nexus. What it is will perhaps in due 
time appear. 

The more recent outbreak in Shanghai 
‘ over a merely technical question of the 
jurisdiction of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council and that of the ‘‘ Mixed Court,’’ 
- over the place of detention of a female 
prisoner, at first sight appears the most 
surprising of all. A word of explanation 
_ is necessary. The widow of a Cantonese 
official who had died in Western China, 
was on her homeward way down the 
Yang tyn River, with several little slave 
girls procured there, as is customary in 
China. A waiter on the steamboat, who 
thought his gratuity inadequate, threat- 
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ened revenge on her, and procured the 
dispatch of a telegram to Shanghai, af- 
firming that girls were on that steamer 
who had been “‘kidnapped.’”’ On arrival 
in Shanghai the lady was arrested by the 
municipal police and taken to the Mixed 
Court before a Britizh assessor whose re- 
lations with his Chinese associate had 
long been strained. No evidence being at 
hand the lady was ordered detained, the 
municipal police being instructed by the 
British assessor to take her to the settle- 
ment, and the Mixed Court runners being 
ordered by the Chinese magistrate to 
keep her where she was—outside the for- 
eign jurisdiction. This conflict appears 
to have been foreseen and perhaps even 
planned. 

The inevitable result was a fight, in 
which the Sikh police struck the Chinese 
magistrate over the head, greatly exas- 
perating the sober Chinese, who not un- 
naturally considered the case as having 
no real relation to foreigners at all, and 
as in origin nothing less than blackmail. 
Kach party formulated an ultimatum, and 
the execution of international justice 
came to a sudden end, pending the de- 
cision of the foreign Ministers in Peking. 
When it appeared certain that this was 
to be (from a Chinese standpoint) unjust 
and partisan, an organized riot broke out 
differing in essential particulars from 
anything yet seen in China, 

On the morning of Dec. 18 foreigners 
were attacked on the streets, the public 
markets were gutted, the contents—de- 
signed for foreign consumption—being 
thrown into the road, foot passengers 
were held up, robbed of hats and watches 
and in some cases deprived of their cloth- 
ing, stores were looted, and even the 
police stations, including the central and 
most important were besieged by mobs 
Many for- 
eigners, including some ladies, were so in- 
jured as to be in danger of their lives, 
although no one of them was actually 
killed. The number of Chinese who lost 
their lives is uncertain, as many bodies 
were at once removed, but it must have 
been at least twenty. 

That scenes like this should occur in 
the ‘‘ Model Settlement,’’ no one knowing 
what building would next be fired, what 
consulate assailed, what thoroughfare 
blockaded, that the Municipal Council 
should serve out arms to every respon- 
sible foreigner applying for them, and 
that one of the very largest and most im- 
portant trade centers of China should 
remain paralyzed for some days—ali this 
would have seemed impossible, even in 
China, where all things are possible. 

How this matter is to be adjusted we 
have yet to hear, but the importance of 
the incident it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate. For two generations we have 
been striving in varied ways to awaken 
China. China is at last wide awake, and 
like other too sound sleepers, when 
aroused is not happy, either in mind, 
body or estate. Unfortunately, Western 
nations in their corporate capacity, and 
Westerners acting as individuals have not 
been overmuch in the habit of taking 
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account of the Chinese point of view. 
Henceforth there is reason to think that. 
they may be compelled to do so. There 
are many straws showing a significant 
change in the direction of the wind. 
The most autocratic representative of 
Occidental aggression in China is the Ger- 
man. But after investing a hundred mil- 
lion marks in the “‘ Colony ”’ of Kiaochow, 
on the railway, it has come as an unpleas- 
ant revelation that this whole laborious 
and costly edifice is but an elaborate house 
of cards, liable to be blown down by a 
strong gale which might set in from the 
direction of the Rising Sun. It is there- 
fore as instructive as it is surprising to 
read that the German Minister has agreed 
to discontinue the series of German post 
offices stretching from the port of Tsing 
Tao 240 miles to Chin Nan Fu the provin- 
cial capital, although it is not three years 
since they were opened, and also to with- 
draw the irritating German garrison from 
Kaomi, a city beyond the magic circle of 
German usurpation in 1897, Those who 
fall into the habit of repeating their 
A, B and C, may easily be betrayed into 
getting down to the X, the Y and the Z. 
At present the leaders of the Chinese 
are more or less perplexed and disunited. 
Whenever they find out how to act, and 
how to act as a unit they can easily make 
the world “tip up.” At this moment 
two Imperial commissions from China 
to America and Europe, and to Japan 
and Europe have begun their travels in 
quest of constitutional knowledge What- 
ever they may bring back, the Chinese 
Empire will never be the same again. 


The Influence of the Question, 
“What Would Jesus Do” 


BY REV. CHARLES M, SHELDON, D. D., 
TOPEKA, KAN. 


It has been repeatedly said in many 
different ways that the question, ‘‘ What 
would Jesus do?’’ is an impracticable and 
visionary one and even that it is a dan- 
gerous one to ask. 

But few people have taken the trouble 
to inquire into the actual results of ask- 
ing the question. Theoretically, all that 
has been said against it may be proved; 
practically, the results flowing from an 
honest asking and an honest answering 
of it have disproved all that has been 
said against it. 

I am not at liberty yet to publish the 
thousands of letters I have received from 
all parts of the world, testifying to the 
overwhelming results which have fol- 
lowed the introduction of this question 
into thousands of lives. It would be a 
betrayal of confidence to print these let- 
ters while the writers are still living ; and 
yet I am sure they would be perfectly 
willing for me to say what they have said 
to me, that however lacking in theolog- 
ical exactness, or however weak in actual 
doctrinal statement it may seem to be, the 
simple asking of it, day by day, has regen- 
erated thousands of lives. If Christ was 
right when he said, ‘“‘By their fruits ye 
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shall know them,” certainly, we must ac- 
knowledge that the putting of this simple 
question into the lives of men, resulting 
in many instances in their complete 
change of daily. conduct, sanctions the 
putting of the question, and gives us rea- 
son for saying that whatever results in 
a genuine following of Christ is not 
wrong but right. 

I do not of course say this in the way 
of personal explanation. The question, 
“What would Jesus do?” is not a new 
question; it is an old one. It has been 
asked repeatedly by some of the best 
Christian men in the world. The Bishop 
of Exeter, many years ago, wrote a hymn 
which was sung in England by his people, 
where the last line of every stanza was, 
‘““What would Jesus do? ”’ 

Phillips Brooks, in one of his most 
impressive sermons, entitled, The Christ 
in whom Christians believe, expresses 
exactly the same thought, almost word 
for word. 

There has been something in the re- 
sponsive consciences of all those who 
love Christ, which has leapt up at the 
thought of following day by day a real, 
living, personal Saviour, and this has 
accounted for the results which have 
flowed from an honest attempt to ask 
the question. 

I am not speaking of my own experi- 
ence only, but that of others, when I say 
that all over the world today can be 
found thousands of men and women who 
are dating a new life, new impulses and 
new joys from the asking of that ques- 
tion. It has not proved to be a source of 
discouragement to them, as has been stated 
it would be theoretically; but it is over- 
whelmingly true that practically asking 
the question has been a source of daily 
encouragement. Those who have hon- 
estly asked it have not felt overawed by 
the divine superiority, but rather helped 
by the human sympathy. 

If the following of Christ has become 
more real, if it has become more prac- 
tical, if it has become more joyful, 
through the asking of this question, what 
more can be said? We cannot quarrel 
with such results, and since the results 
are what they are, certainly we cannot 
say anything less than that the disciples 
who have made the question a daily one, 
are really trying to live the Christian life, 
are really trying to imitate him who 
said to the whole world, ‘‘ What is that 
to thee; follow thou me?” 


Installation at Toledo, O. 


A council met Jan. 16 at Central Church to install 
Dr. Charles W. Huntington, formerly of Lowell, 
Mass. The paper by Dr. Huntington was exceed- 
ingly clear, concise and satisfactory. The empha- 
sis upon the essentials of Christian faith was well 
balanced and comprehensive. Letters from his for- 
mer chureh and association in Lowell commended 
his long pastorate very highly. One of the choicest 
expressions of that feeling was the presence of 
Hon. George A. Marden and wife and Miss Bessie 
B. Hadley of Lowell at the installation. Mr. Mar- 
den spoke entertainingly at the banquet. 

The installation sermon was by Dr. D. F. Bradley 
of Cleveland. Rev. Messrs. I. W. Metcalf and A. F. 


Skeele, former classmates of Dr. Huntington at An- . 


dover, participated. 

The new pastorate begins auspiciously. A past 
with fruitful traditions, a new and adequate chureh 
edifice, united and loyal people, backed with ample 
opportunity in community and city for constructive 
service—these afford a field and a force which might 
fill any pastor with gratitude and any church with 
zeal and courage. ABE. 
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Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


The Chinese Commission 

It is not the usual custom in Washington, in 
January, to poke the crocuses back into the 
ground and wrap the forsythia bushes lest 
they burst out into bloom—perhaps they 
wanted to peep at the celestials. The capital 
certainly gave a warm and muggy welcome to 
the Chinese commission. Mr. Yung Kwai, 


. secretary-interpreter to the Chinese legation, 


a graduate of Yale, who was with Minister 
Wu and has been promoted under Sir Chen- 
tung Liang Cheng, went to Chicago as the 
latter’s representative to escort the party 
here. The Chinese minister with his entire 
legation staff, and Mr. Denby of the State 
Department, were at the station when the 
belated special arrived. Representatives of 
Chinatown, for we have quite a Chinese col- 
ony here, were hovering about, with their 
usually imperturbable faces showing eager- 
ness and excitement. The commission is lo- 
cated at the Arlington, as even the new lega- 
tion building is not large enough for such a 
party. They are to dine there one evening, 
and will doubtless be regaled upon Chinese 
dishes. The week’s program that has been 
arranged for them will afford quite an idea of 
the home life of a democratic government, 
They will be received by the present Presi- 
dent, and will visit the home and tomb of the 
first President. The Capitel, Navy Yard, Fort 
Myer and the Library will be subject to their 
serutiny. They are to be dinner guests of 
Secretary Root one evening, and will be given 
a luncheon at the Y. M.C.A. Fora few days 
the abnormal attention bestowed upon Miss 
Roosevelt and the preparations for her wed- 
ding will yield to the interest excited by the 
presence of the Chinese commission. 


Things of Interest These Fine Days 


The long succession of pleasant days and fine 
evenings have filled the streets with morning 
shoppers, crowded the afternoon receptions 
and brought out great audiences to all places 
of amusement. 

The series of Shakespeare plays, covering a 
week, rendered by the Ben Greet Players in 
the Elizabethan manner was well appreciated, 
and extra matinees were given toaccommodate 
the schools and others who wished to attend. 
The paucity of scenery only adds charm to the 
plays so carefully and skillfully given. The 
full scope of the text is felt and the play goes 
right on with no waiting for the shifting of 
scenes. 

At the Corcoran Art Gallery just now are 
on exhibition the Tissot collection of Old 
Testament pictures, and at the Congressional 
Library, apropos of the Franklin bi-centennial, 
is an extensive and valuable collection of prints 
and manuscripts relating to Benjamin Frank- 
lin. A good half day may well be spent over 
each of these collections. 


Forestry 


The annual meeting of the National Forestry 
Asscciation indicated a distinct advance in 
the work and membership of the organization 
and in general interest in the great subject of 
forestry. The association will devote itself 
this winter to the Southern Appalachian and 
the White Mountain reserves. As on two 
preceding years, the beautiful home of the 
forester of the United States, Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot, was thrown open for a reception to 
the association. It was an occasion where 
scientific, official and society life mingled. 
There were distinguished representatives of 
all these classes and of several individuals, 
beside Mr. Pinchot himself, it can be said, 
that they are prominent in all three. As one 
remarked, this was the gilt edge of the for- 
estry work. 


Honors to a Church Dignitary 


Last Sunday the Catholic clergy gave their 
annual reception to Cardinal Gibbons. With 


others in the great throng about St. Patrick’s 
Church, I watched the procession as it left 
the church after mass for the rectory. There 
were acolytes, priests and prelates in gorgeous 
robes and all hats were lifted as the tall, gaunt 
figure of the Cardinal appeared, a couple of 
altar boys managing the train of his crimson 
dress. Two Justices of the Supreme Court 
and more than one senator fell into line and 
joined in the luncheon. 


Religious Meetings 


In contrast to all this sacerdotal display, 
have been the meetings of the ten days’ mis- 
sion held at the handsome new edifice of the 
Foundry Methodist Church in the western 
part of the city. Dr. Dawson was the preacher 
both for the afternoons and the evenings 
of the week days. He also spoke to great 
audiences of men, under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. at one of the theaters, the two 
Sabbath afternoons that he was here. His 
style is quiet but forceful, simple and deeply 
spiritual. 

Dr. Berry, the recently appointed secretary 
of the McCall Association, has just made his 
first address to the local auxiliary, and de- 
lighted and enthused them by his clear, 
strong way of handling his subject. He is a 
very live secretary. 

The Woman’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association 
have gotten together upon an amicable basis, 
and the newer organization has opened rest 
and lunch rooms in the business section of 
the city. They hope to expand this effort on 
lines similar to the Y..M. C. A. There is also 
in the city the beginning of a Y. M. C. A. for 
colored men. 


A Fitting Memorial 


Dr, Alexander Graham Bell has recently 
given to the Association for the Diffusion of 
Knowledge to the Deaf, the sum of $75,000, 
this is in memory of his father, the late 
Alexander M. Bel], who, with his father be- 
fore him, was interested in the problems now 
included in what is known as the Volta 
Bureau. By the endowment of this beautiful 
memorial, it will be abie to do still more for 
the objects for which it was incorporated. 

A committee has been named from the board 
of trustees of Howard University to select a 
president. 


Congregational Items 


The committee from the First Church who 
are seeking for some one who may be a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Newman, have as yet not been 
able to present a name to the church, Dr. 
Newman has been preaching fine sermons, 
and that they are appreciated is shown by the 
fact that they are heard by large audiences at 


both services, who cannot yet realize that his 


service is so soon to close. Owing to changes 
in the locality, and the cireumstanee that the 
building in which they worshiped was no 
longer available, the organization of the Fifth 
Church has been disselved. A new chureh 
has been formed to be known as the Church 
of the Pilgrims. It starts out with a member- 
ship of fifty, including many names that were 
on the rolls of the Fifth. They haye secured 
a fine site in the northeastern section of the 
city, and the prospects for future growth and 
usefulness seem bright. Not as yet the for- 
tunate possessors of an edifice, they have not 
been subject to the depredations of sneak 
thieves who have of late been invading 
churches at all hours of the night, upsetting 
the parsons’ desks, stealing the pennies from 
children’s mite boxes, and in one case drink- 
ing up the communion wine. 


After all, when it rains, it settles the dust; 
and when the sun shines, it dries up the mud. 
—Technical World. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 


_ the largest number of readers are had in mind. 


Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


231. 1. Does it accord with Jesus’ ideal of 
meekness for a minister to apply for a 
pastorate? Should not the place seek the 
man? How can this matter be most wisely 
arranged in harmony with Congregational 
principles? 2. Is the use of a college gown 
American and democratic? Is the use of a 
pulpit gown American and Congregational? 
—w. o. c. (Vermont.) 


1. I do not think that the mere matter of 
applying for a pastorate is necessarily at all 
out of harmony with the spirit of Christian 
meekness; though no doubt, in general, it is 
far better that the place should seek the man 
rather than the man the place. And my 
own strong feeling is that in the great ma 
jority of cases, even from the point of view of 
the man’s own advancement, he may well re- 
fuse to push himself. Though the circum- 
stances unquestionably are sometimes such 
that a man cannot do right and not take some 
steps toward securing another place of work. 
See the answer to Question No. 96 A wise 
plan for arranging this matter of pastoral 
supply in harmony with Congregational prin- 
ciples it is not easy to lay down. It may be 
some comfort, however, to us Congregational- 
ists who sometimes envy at this point Churches 
with bishops, to note that even in such de- 
nominations it is evidently increasingly true 
that at least the larger churches are virtually 
securing their ministers in precisely the same 
way in which Congregational churches now 
proceed. A conference, or State Association 
committee or bureau can no doubt render 
valuable service in this matter of bringing 
the right. man and the right place together; 
put neither they nor the individual church 
can possibly get on without much personal 
consultation. And to that all churches and 
all methods must finally come; though that 
does not mean that we need to despise any 
machinery corresponding to that of a teachers’ 
agency that may help in economical transfer 
of workers. 

2. I think that a pulpit gown may be re- 
garded as entirely American and Congrega- 
tional, provided it is rightly conceived, not 
as setting the minister apart from his fel- 
low-Christians, but, only as contributing to 
the order and dignity of the worship of the 
church. And in a similar way, it seems to 
me possible that the college gown should 
not be thought of as necessarily un-American 
and un-democratic. The college gown may 
conceivably be used to dignify stated eollege 
functions in much the samme way in which the 
pulpit gown is thought of as serving the pur- 
poses of worship. And it may be worth con- 
sidering that especially in our own American 
life, where the tendency to commercialism is 
80 very strong, there may be some value in the 
visual suggestion to the unthinking of the 
high significance and distinction of scholar- 
‘ ship. While I am inclined, therefore, per- 
sonally to look somewhat doubtfully, and 
with some inner amusement, at this whole 
— question of college gowns, I cannot help see- 
ing that their use has often tended to bring a 
sense of order and beauty into college func- 
tions that is not without its distinct contribu- 
tion. At the same time it should not be for- 
gotten that there are evidently some real dan- 
gers, in the use both of the pulpit and of the 
college gown, of a tendency toward an aristo- 
cratic feeling, that would be, undoubtedly, 
un-American, un-democratic and un-Congre- 
gational. : 


232. Given a talented and educated young 
man of some Christian experience, as we sup- 
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pose, before an ordaining council, taking 
clearly and unequivocally the following posi- 
tions: (1) Denies the Virgin birth; (2) denies 
the Trinity as if it were “‘ tritheism” (his own 
word); (3) denies the necessity of regenera- 
tion, asserting the presence of the germ of 
holy character in all men to be developed by 
culture; (4) denies that Christ made ‘‘ expia- 
tion’’ for our sins, faulting Paul with the 
bias of “ Judaic thought,” and denying that 
Isa. 53 refers to Christ; (5) denies the eternal 
retribution of the wicked; (6) denies the mira- 
cles, and construes the case of Jonah and 
similar ones as useful allegories; (7) claims 
that the inspiration of the prophets and apos- 
tles was the same as that of Shakespeare, dif- 
fering only in degree. Is such a teacher en- 
titled to ordination in the Congregational 
ministry?—O. D. Cc. (Nebraska.) 

There are possible here such marked differ- 
ences of interpretation upon each of the points 
mentioned, that a categorical answer to this 
question is, I fear, impossible. Such posi- 
tions might be so taken as to make it clear 
that the man did not belong to the Congrega- 
tional ministry. On the other hand, it is quite 
conceivable that all these things might be said 
by some one else with all honesty concerning 
the man, and yet the man himself be quite 
reasonable in his view of Christian truth, and 
loyally Congregational. For example, he 
might be quite right in rejecting certain state 
ments of the Trinity as truly tritheistic, while 
he might, at the same time, accept all that the 
Bible itself teaches upon this subject. So, 
too, to take another example, he might reject 
a merely legal conception of expiation, and 
yet hold a truer and more adequate view of 
the atonement than his critic. So much, that 
is, depends upon interpretation in such a case 
that I could not pronounce upon it without 
hearing the man himself. 


233. What is the *‘new psychology,’”? and 
what is its sphere and function in pulpit min- 
istration?—A. M. 8. (Massachusetts.) 


The new psychology endeavors to treat the 
mental states, so far as possible, in a purely 
scientific fashion, not raising, so much as the 
older psychology tried to do, questions of ulti- 
mate causation, but dealing with the mental 
states strictly as phenomena. It tends to em- 
phasize especially the physiological and ex- 
perimental aspects of the subject, thorgh not 
these exclusively. And it shoald be remem- 
bered, in Kilpe’s language, that ‘‘ experiment 
can no more take the place of introspection in 
psychology than it can that of observation 
in physics. It is only able, as it is only in- 
tended, to supplement the previous method by 
filling the gaps which remain when introspec- 
tion is applied alone, by checking its descrip- 
tions and making it generally more reliable.” 
A careful study of the best in psychology 
ought of course to help to a clear knowledge 
of the bodily and mental conditions of the 
moral and spiritual life; that is, to a better 
understanding of God’s revelation of himself 
in us. James, Miinsterberg, Royce and Bald- 
win have all been very suggestive, in their 
psychological writing, of points helpful to those 
whose duty it is to guide others in the prob- 
lems of living. Using the term, ‘‘modern 
psychology,” to cover the trend of all the later 
psychological investigations and not merely 
those of experimental and physiological psy- 
chology, I have myself tried to point out what 
seem to me to be the most important of the 
practical inferences from modern psychology, 
especially for the moral and spiritual life, in 
my recent book, Rational Living. 


234. Would you say that it is right to extend 
the invitation to partake of the Lord’s Supper 
to those who are not members of any Christian 
Church?—u. E. L. (New York.) 

My own feeling is that, just because it is the 
Lord’s supper, and therefore not ministered 
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by the Church in its own name, the Church 
cannot wisely undertake to prescribe any out- 
ward conditions for admission to the Lord’s 
Supper. The invitation, it seems to me, should 
put the responsibility on those invited. The 
invitation, that is, should be to all true dis- 
ciples of Christ. And the decision as to 
whether a man is such a disciple must be left 
to the man himself. 


235. How do you explain the story of Jonah 
and the whale?—o. 3. &. (New York.) 

[had thought it strange that this question had 
not appeared before. It ought to be noted on 
all sides that the “‘ great fish’? as a matter of 
fact occupies a very small place in the story, 
How very small this place is will be most ob- 
vious to one who reads the Book of Jonah in 
Professor Moulton’s Modern Readers’ Bible. 
I suppose that the story is to be regarded rather 
as a parable connected with a historical name. 
It’s a great pity, in any case, that the wonder- 
ful lesson of the book should have been so 
overlaid with this question of the fish. Pro- 
fessor Cornill’s language, as quoted by Dr. 
Gladden, may well find a place in this answer: 
“‘T have read the book of Jonah,” says Pro- 
fessor Cornill, ‘‘at least a hundred times and 
I will publicly avow, for Iam not ashamed of 
my weakness, that I cannot even now take up 
this marvelous book, nay, nor even speak of 
it, without the tears rising to my eyes, and my 
heart beating higher. This apparently trivial 
book is one of the deepest and grandest that 
ever was written and I should like to say to 
every one who approaches it, ‘Take off thy 
shoes, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.’ In this book Israelitish proph- 
ecy quits the scene of battle as victor, and ag 
victor in its severest struggle, that against 
itself. In it the prophecy of Israel succeeded, 
as Jeremiah expresses it ina remarkable and 
well-known passage, in freeing the precious 
from the vile and in finding its better self 
again.” And I may well refer my inquirer to 
Dr. Gladden’s full treatment, in his Seven 
Puzzling Bible Books and to George Adam 
Smith’s treatment in his Book of the Twelve 
Prophets. 


cae 


The American Board Campaign 


The campaign designed to enlist a fresh 
interest among business men in particular in 
the American Board opened at Burlington, 
Vt., Jan. 23. In spite of the handicap of bad 
weather and the fact that both Burlington 
pastors were absent, the attendance was good, 
some twenty-fivefchurches being represented. 
Over $600 were pledged in extra gifts on the 
spot and plans laid to carry the movement 
into the smaller places. St. Johnsbury made 
about the same showing and will strive for 
$1,000. Nearly all the churches in the vicinity 
were represented. Only an evening meeting 
was held at Greenfield. At Northampton 
there was an excellent conferencein the morn- 
ing, and the afternoon meeting filled First 
Church and was a missionary meeting of the 
first order—equal to anything at the annual 
meeting. Dr. Griffis spoke powerfully of 
Japan. Two hundred men sat down to sup- 
per. About $1,000 were raised on the spot and 
a movement started for the whole district. 

The meetings have been deeply religious at 
each place, and the demand for the American 
Board Prayer Union cards has been a hope- 
ful feature. Dr. Smith of China is making 
addresses of extraordinary interest and power, 
and Rey. F. B. Smith of Africa and Rev. I. M. 
Channon of Micronesia are efficient allies. 


New Bedford’s clergy, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, have forced suppression of the Sunday 
night concerts and shows. 
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Gifts to the University 


Sines the death of President Harper, Mr. 
Rockefeller has added to his previous contri- 
butions to the university $1,000,000 for endow- 
ment and $450,000 for deficits, improvements 
of the campus, books and other objects. For 
Mrs. Harper he sets aside the income of $100,- 
‘000 during her life. She will have the use of 
the president’s house till wanted for a new 
president. The trustees have unanimously 
elected Dean Judson as acting president and 
it would not be surprising were he to become 
the permanent president. Heisa man of rare 
courtesy and tact. It is understood that Presi- 
dent Harper expressed a wish that his body 
might rest somewhere on the university 
grounds. In accordance with this wish it 
has been proposed to erect a memorial build- 
ing to be used as a library to cost in the neigh- 
pborhood of $1,500,000, and to secure the money 
by voluntary contributions. 


‘New Secretary for the Y. M. C. A. 


Rev. Herbert W. Gates, formerly librarian 
of the Theological Seminary, has been ap- 
pointed department secretary of the central 
Y. M. C. A. of Chicago. He will look after 
the business connected with the central office 


and the religious work. This means that 


more prominence will be given to the defi- 
nitely religious work of the association though 
there will be no diminution of interest in the 
educational and other forms of work. It has 
long been felt that more emphasis might and 
ought to be put on the religious side of asso- 
ciational work and this Mr. Gates will try to 
do. Theappointmentisa wiseone. Theasso- 
ciation this year has a larger membership than 
ever before and through its various depart- 
ments on different sides of the city and for 
railroad men, is doing an increasing valuab‘e 
work. Its expenses every year are now 
about $100,000. 


‘Lyman Abbott in the West 


Last week Dr. Abbott delivered the mis- 
sionary lectures on the Porter foundation at 
Beloit. One was delivered Monday afternoon 
to the students of the Theological Seminary 
in Chicago, who gave the lecturer a hearty 
welcome and an earnest hearing. The semi- 
nary has been doing remarkably well this year. 
The new professors are more than meeting 
anticipations, and the students are enthusiastic 
in their praise. The only lackisincome. An 
endowment of $1,000,000, a sum recently given 
McCormick Seminary, would just about fur- 
nish the amount needed. 


General Religious Interest 


While there have been few special meetings 
held, in nearly all the churches, perhaps in all 
the smaller missionary churches, there have 
been signs of deepening interest in religious 
things. For more than a month Dr. Sydney 
Strong has taken charge of the Monday morn- 
ing Ministers’ Meeting, and has sought to give 
it a definitely religious character. Sometimes 
there has been a short address by a pastor on 
a topic of vital interest, sometimes on a report 
of work in a field where unusual interest has 
been shown, sometimes an explanation of 
some special doctrine. Last Monday Dr. 
James M. Gray of the Moody Institute spoke 
effectively on the Baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
and he gave it as his opinion that the baptism 
with fire is yet to come, that the baptism of 
the Spirit is received when one is converted, 
but that one is filled and refilled with the 
Spirit as often as one meets the conditions 
upon which this gift is promised. 


Shall Saloons Pay a Higher Tax 


This is a question which the Common Coun- 
il igs now considering. Objections come from 
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two sources, the Prohibitionists, who oppose a 
license of any kind, and politicians, who do 
not want to offend saloon keepers or the beer 
interests. The public in general is in favor of 
a higher license. At present each one of our 
8,000 saloons is paying $500 a year and paying 
quarterly. It is proposed to make the tax 
$1,000 a year, payable in a lump sum Jan. 1. 
This will diminish the number of the saloons 
and bring in a larger revenue for the city. 
The increased revenue is demanded for the 
protection of the city. The alarming increase 
in the number of murders, especially of women, 
and of holdups the last few weeks, has created 
a demand for more policemen. A thousand 
more would not be too many. But there is no 
money with which to pay them. As the sa- 
loons for the most part are the cause of the 
crimes committed, it has seemed right that 
they should bear the cost of checking or con- 
trolling it. The mayor is hesitant. The coun- 
cil will not act hastily, but there seems to be 
no reason why, if a saloon is to be licensed at 
all, it should not pay a large license, one which 
it would be unwilling to forfeit and which 
would therefore tend toward some improve- 
ment in the atmosphere of the saloon. 


Zion Still in a Ferment 


Reports continue to come from Zion City 
that Deacon Speicher, one of the main factors 
in financial affairs, has been dismissed from 
his position as one of the three men in control. 
It seems that he assumed to change some of 
the customs as to morals and religious belief 
and for this received prompt dismission. As 
he has refused to lay down his authority and 
as he seems to have the confidence and respect 
of the people it can be imagined Zion is not 
altogether at peace. 

Word from Dr. Dowie is that he is steadily 
improving. His wife says he will soon be 
well and back again at the head of affairs. 
Mrs. Dowie herself has been suffering from 
fever but declares herself healed and that too 
by the Lord directly and without medicine. 
There can be no doubt that Zion is suffering 
seriously from the enforced absence of its 
founder and leader. 


Death of Henry L. Boltwood 


Mr. Boltwood was one of the men who has 
helped to make the West. Born in Amherst, 
Mass., a graduate of the college, he came West 
in his early manhood to pursue his chosen 
profession of teaching, organized at Princeton 
in 1867 the first high school in the state of 
Tilinois, in 1883 became principal of the high 
school in Evanston and remained as its head 
till his death from heart disease, without a 
moment’s warning, Jan. 23. He was a promi- 
nent and useful member of the First Congre- 
gational Church and deeply interested in all 
good things. He loved teaching and was 
eminently successful in awakening enthusiasm 
in his pupils. He had had more than 8,000 
pupils under him and it is safe to say that 
every one was the better forit. Mr. Boltwood 
wanted to be buried from his schoolroom. 
His wishes were respected. The services 
were conducted by his pastor, Dr. J. F. Loba. 
Unpretending, courteous, friendly, helpful, a 
universal favorite, a man whose piety no one 
ever doubted, he leaves a vacancy not easily 
filled and great numbers of men and women 
who mourn his loss. 


A New President for lowa College 


Word is just received that the trustees of 
Iowa College have elected Dean Main the 
successor of Dr. D. F. Bradley in the presi- 
dency of the college. This seemed the logical 
step to take and the friends of the institution 
trust that the future will prove its wisdom. 
Dean Main has long been familiar with the 
college, is acquainted with its needs and is a 
great favorite with the students. 
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Will of Marshall Field 


This has been made public and is an extraor- 
dinary and voluminous document. It leaves 
$8,000,000 for the Field Columbian Museum, to 
which he had already given $1,000,000 and 
other sums from time to time to enable the 
trustees to send expeditions to various parts 
of the world to gather material. To Mr. Skiff, 
the director of the museum, Mr. Field gives 
$50,000. To the Chicago Orphan Asylum, the 
Old People’s Home, the Presbyterian Hospital 
and St. Luke’s Hospital he gives $25,000 each. 
He leaves a fund of $100,000 to two of his 
former partners and one of his present part- 
ners to divide among those of his employees 
who have been in his service twenty-five years 
or more, in accordance with their judgment 
as to need or merit, no one receiving more 
than $5,000, those who are otherwise remem- 
bered in the will receiving nothing. To Mrs. 
Z. M. Humphrey, widow of his former pastor, 
he leaves $10,000. House servants in his serv- 
ice more than five years receive $2,000 each, 
those serving less than one year $1,000. A 
driver in the employ of the firm more than 
thirty years is given $3,000, and to the daugh- 
ter of another driver now deceased, is given 
$5,000. Mrs. Field, the widow, is given the 
use of the Field home and its contents as long 
as she lives, a million dollars in addition to 
the amount received prior to her marriage last 
September. The daughter-in-law receives 
what will make her gifts a million. For 
her children, three in number, a fund of 
$5,000,000 is created, from the income of which 


they are to be educated and cared for and 


after they are twenty-five years of age to 
receive one-half the income, and the whole of 
it after they are thirty-five. Tothe elder son 
three-fifths of the residuary estate is given 
and to the younger two-fifths. A daughter 
receives the income of $6,000,000. The value 
of the estate is not yet estimated but it will 
go beyond one hundred millions of dollars and 
perhaps reach one hundred and fifty millions. 
It has been so left that with prudent manage- 
ment it will increase from year to year. 
Nearly $25,000,000 are given away in legacies, 
and in trusts for children, grandchildren and 
relatives who are generously remembered. 


An Example for Young Men 


In more than a dozen pulpits Marshall Field 
was held up last Sunday as an example for 
young men to imitate. The point made did 
not relate to success in the acquirement of 
wealth but to the methods followed in its 
attainment, the simplicity and modesty of his 
life, but chiefly the absolute honesty exhibited 
in all his dealings with the public. Every 
article sold at any of his stores has been pre. 
cisely what it claimed to be, and no trade has 
ever been made in which advantage of one’s 
need has been taken. 


Chicago, Jan, 27. FRANKLIN. 


Education 


If reports be true as to an endowment with 
$700,000 by the will of W. C. Patnam of the 
Davenport (Iowa) Academy of Sciences, great 
good fortune to the higher «sthetic and liter. 
ary life of the state has come. 


Eight years ago the Chinese Government 
sent sixty-eight of its youth to study in Japan. 
That was the beginning of a movement whict 
has increased till at the beginning of this yeal 
8,000 young Chinamen are in eighty-six gov: 
ernment and private schools of Japan. Re 
cently they have been offended at the attempt 
of the Japanese Government to exercise offi 
cial supervision over them and threaten to re 
turn home in a body. Whether they stay 01 


go there is likely to be trouble over them ir 
both countries. Ae cg 


his conversion. 
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An Important Brooklyn Council 


After the unfortunate and exaggerating ex- 
ploitation in the newspapers of the difficulties 
at the Bushwick Avenue Church, the council 
called to advise upon the resignation of Rev. 
Dr. Charles T. Baylis assented to the action 
of pastor and church, and with quiet dignity 
and unanimous spirit of love put an end toa 
disturbance which not only has reflected upon 
the local church, but has also harmed the cause 
of Christ at large. 

Dr. H. P. Dewey was moderator. The 
records of the church contained simply the 
pastor’s letter of resignation and the usual 
business incident thereto. Dr. Baylis saw no 
necessity for adding any further statement, 
and the representatives of the church, while 
desirous of making a statement to the coun- 
cil, consented to abide by the advice of friends 
outside the parish, and desist from adding to 
the records already written. The council was 
immediately by itself and a committee consist- 
ing of Rey. Messrs. Cadman, Boynton, L. L. 
Taylor and Cox drew up resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted without discus- 
sion. The resolutions recognized the devo- 
tion, zeal and evangelistic effort put forth by 
Dr. Baylis, with the consequent increase of 
membership, and testified to his unusual pulpit 
ability. The council deplored the situation in 
which the church and pastor had been placed 
before the Christian public, and expressed 
the hope that hereafter the spirit of Christian 
harmony would deepen and prevail. 


A Series of Testimonial Gifts 


On the evening of the same day as the coun- 
cil, alarge reception was tendered Dr. Baylis 
at the Maretta Mansion by business men of 
the district, a number of the Bushwick Avenue 
Church members and other representative peo- 
ple, some of them Jews and Roman Catholics, 
and most of them acquainted with the Doctor 
through his large tent work in the summer. 
From these he received a set of engrossed 
résolutions handsomely framed, and a gold 
watch, with chain and charm, while to Mrs. 
Baylis they gave a solid silver pitcher and 
bouquet of roses. The church members pres- 
ent gave the pastor and wife a silver service 
of six pieces. Speeches were made by Dr. 
Boynton, Dr. H. H. Russell, Col. W. C. 
Beecher, Police-Captain Miles O’Reilly and 
others. Both Dr. and Mrs. Baylis were over- 
whelmed by these unexpected testimonials. 
Two tents are to be under Dr. Baylis’s control 
next summer. 


A Ministerial Jubilee 


The weather men were not the only people 
who found sunshine instead of dire storm in 
Brooklyn, Jan. 23. While Dr. and Mrs. Baylis 
were being féted, less than a mile and a half 
away, at Bethesda Church, the alleged dissen- 
sions of a week or two ago were forgotten in 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Dr. Charles Herald’s entrance into the 
ministry. Next to Dr. Herald himself-an im- 
portant factor was the presence of his two old- 
est friends on this side of the Atlantic, who 
with him had been identified with Mr. Moody’s 
great work in Chicago, viz., Mr. Fleming H. 
Revell, the well-known publisher, and Mr. 
Edward F. Cragin, now a member of Clinton 
Avenue Church, and who was one of the chief 
laymen supporting the tent work of last sum- 
mer. Mr. Revell gave reminiscences of Dr. 
Herald, from the time when he landed in Chi- 
cago from England, on through the days of 


- Mr. Moody’s work, when people knew not 


of Herald the preacher, but of Herald the 
singer, and watched him carry a small port- 
able organ from saloon to saloon, singing 
inspiring gospel songs. Dr. Herald told of 


The associate pastor, Mr. 


Caward, on behalf of the church, Sunday 
school and outside friends, congratulated Dr. 
Herald, in the name of a united people and 
on their account presented to him a handsome 
fur-lined great coat, in the purchase of which, 
he said, not a discordant dollar had entered. 
Immediately after, the sliding doors of the 
schoolroom were thrown open, and 150 ladies 
of the church appeared bringing twenty-five 
American Beauty red roses and singing, 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.’? Brooklyn con- 
tained no happier man or meeting that night. 


Brooklyn Congregational Club 


The January meeting was largely attended, 
and of course very successful, it being Ladies’ 
Night. Over two hundred sat down to dinner, 
this being one of the leading clubs of the city 
and of Congregationalism. Mrs. Philip Carpen- 
ter, vice-president of Sorosis, and state presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, spoke on The Growth of the Influence 
of Women. She believes that ‘‘ the influence 
women exert today is not so much that of 
mere sex, as that due to equality of intellect, 
judgment and brain, shown both in knowledge 
of conditions and grasp of affairs.” The inter- 
esting address by Mrs. Herbert W. Stebbins of 
Boston, on Scandinavian Women as Seen 
through American Women’s Eyes, was illus- 
trated by Scandinavian songs sung by Miss 
Lillia Snelling, contralto soloist of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church. The program closed 
with a delightful talk by Mrs. Kate Upson 
Clark, the well-known author. 


Dr. James M. Whiten on Morality 

The Ministers’ Meeting held the third Mon- 
day of each month at Hotel Chelsea, opposite 
the Y. M. C. A., has found a thoroughly con- 
venient place for its meetings, and maintains 
much better attendance than formerly. At 
the last meeting, Dr. Whiton drew a large 
audience to hear his paper on Morality—Un- 
real and Real, a theme he is presenting in vari- 
ous phases with increasing zeal and strength. 
It is perhaps as much as anything the second 
great watchword of the New York Conference 
of Religion of which Dr. Whiton is president. 

The essayist, always happy when discussing 
moral philosophy, punctured certain supposed 
moralities observed in our time by certain 
classes, and laid down a number of interest- 
ing distinctions, illustrating them by recent 
happenings. 

Rey. O. P. Emerson, a missionary from 
Honolulu, and other visitors, contributed val- 
uable experiences. Dr. Leighton Williams of 
the Amity Church, related with regret the ex- 
ample of a great university president who 
deliberately shut up that side of his nature to 
which the social problem might appeal. The 
discussion made a strong appeal to ministers 
to stand for what is morally right, whatever 
the cost. 


The Printers’ Strike 


At the lunch tables the Typothete and 
Typographical Union No. 6 were represented 
respectively by Mr. Eggers of the Winthrop 
Press and Mr. Jackson, organizer of the 
unions. Each strongly presented his side of 
the case, leaving unaccountable discrepancies. 
The union advocate referred to the terrific 
pace at which men must now work, the 
hardships accompanying the introduction of 
typesetting machines, the more arduous con- 
finement and strain upon the workers, all of 
which necessitated a day of eight hours. 

Mr. Eggers, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Typothete, said that the Ty- 
pothete is ia favor of unionism, and that if 
the latter were broken up he would at once help 
to start it again; but that the Typothete re- 
sents interference with its own property 
rights by men who have neither regard nor 
responsibility for the same. 

Rey. W. B. Allis tendered the offices of the 
state association committee on applied Chris- 
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tianity, if it could help to a solution of the 
difficulty. 


A Fine Interpreter of Scripture 


Prof. John Duxbury of Lancashire College, 
England, the famous reciter of the Book of 
Job, Pilgrim’s Progress, Enoch Arden and 
other masterpieces of literature, returns to 
America March 1 for another tour. He has 
completed a new study—the Story of Prince 
Jonathan—which has captivated his British 
audiences. Last spring Mr. Duxbury was 
unable to respond to all the demands for his 
appearance. At the National Convention of 
Elocutionists held at Washington last July, 
he was enthusiastically received. 

Mr. Duxbury has a voices of marvelous range 
and purity and a magnetic presence. He is 
not merely a reciter, but has developed this 
form of literary work with a serious purpose 
—to encourage people toward the best kind of 
reading. He recites nothing that he does not 
believe himself, so that all his work is charac- 
terized by sincerity. He will appear at sey- 
eral of the Ministers’ Meetings, speaking to 
the Boston Congregational ministers on Mon- 
day, March 5. SYDNEY. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The fund to perpetuate Dr. Barnardo’s 
noble work for English waifs has reached 
$200,000. The hope is to raise $1,200,000. 


Teachers and students in higher institutions 
of learning in the United States and Canada 
contributed during the academic year 1904-05 
$83,430 for foreign missions, an increase of 
$10,540 over the previous year. 


Kaiser William has presented a Bible in a 
silver-mounted cabinet to the New German 
Lutheran church in New York City, with the 
inscription, Wilhelm, I. R., Heb. 11: 1, ‘* Now 
faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.’’ 


President Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association speaking before Brooklyn Uni- 
versalists recently strongly urged union be- 
tween Unitarians and Universalists. Dr. I. 
M. Atwood, general superintendent of the 
Universalist denomination, was not very cor- 
dial in his response to the proposition. 


The marriage record of John Robinson, the 
famous pastor of the Pilgrim Chureh which 
came over to Plymouth, has been discovered 
in the Northampton Parish Record, recently 
published in London, a copy of which has 
been placed in the library of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Genealogical Society. It reads 
thus: Mr. John Robinson and Mistress Bridget 
Whyte, 15 Feb. 1603. 


No Roman Catholics in the world, clergy or 
laity, are as well educated or intelligent as 
those of the archdiocese of Boston, and none 
give as much to foreign missions or the Soci- 
ety of the Propagation of the Faith, as the 
annual report of that society for 1905 shows. 
The total for the year $41,239. The director 
of the work in the archdiocese, Rev. James A. 
Walsh, frankly says, ‘‘ Like priests like peo- 
ple.” Where the pastor is interested there 
the people are also, and give, 


Cheshunt College, England, has just com- 
pleted its first term of affiliated work with 
Cambridge University whither it went last 
year. The report of this experiment of Con- 
gregational (English) theological seminary af- 
filiation with venerable Cambridge is as grat- 
ifying as Mansfield College’s longer record at 
Oxford University has been. The Congrega- 
tional Union, the London Missionary Society 
and the University Senate will be the control- 
ling board of the new college. Modest but 
suitable buildings have been erected. The 
students have all the privileges of scholastic 
life at Cambridge, where there are now not 
less than four hundred Free Churchmen study- 
ing. 
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Dr. Sheldon at Shawmut Church, 


Boston 


The customary prayer meeting at Shawmut 
Church last Friday merged into a large meet- 
ing in the body of the church to listen to one 
of Dr. C. M. Sheldon’s famous story-sermons. 
He read a story already given to his own 
people, but never published, and it proved to 
be in his best vein. It was entitled The Re- 
vival, and a trenchant setting forth of un- 
answerable results of a real revival it was. 
His characters portrayed a typical American 
family neither for nor against the church, 
neither bad nor good, a negative force in the 
community. As Dr. McHiveen afterward said, 
he and every minister knows them well. The 
man of the household gave vent in his conver- 
sation to many of the criticisms commonly 
heard concerning the old-fashioned style of 
evangelist, and the steps whereby he was led 
to reverse his opinions of the particular evan- 
gelist who was laboring in the town, were in- 
teresting and fascinating. 

Dr. Sheldon has a knack of drawing charac- 
ters who seem like the commonplace people we 
know. His knowledge of human nature, his 
keen and saving sense of humor prevent him 
from being so dead in earnest that his point is 
lost through heaviness. Several times the 
audience,broke out into open laughter when 
the narrow and conservative father aired his 
views of life. 

He saidyafter he finished reading that he 
always made one point in his stories, gen- 
erally no more, and if that point was not 
clear tofhis audience he felt that the story had 
been aifailure. This account of a genuine re- 
vival in a{Western town contained evidences 
to show the;wonderful and almost unbelievable 
transformation made with a man, critical, un- 
willing and worldly. Dr. Sheldon has read 
religious stories to his Sunday evening audi- 
ences in Topeka forzfifteen years with great 
effectiveness. 

Notwithstanding the length of the story, 
occupying over an hour—enough to excuse 
any audience for a little lassitude—when Dr. 
McElveen‘ announced that Dr. Sheldon would 
make some comments and explanations con- 
cerning the story, every one sat up and took 
notice. All were ready to have him go on. 
His little speech was quite as attractive as the 
story and his; genuineness and enthusiasm 
were pleasant to see. He believes we are on 
the edge of the7greatest revival the world has 
ever seen and that the people are getting ready 
for a wonderful upheaval of present day meth- 
ods of living and acting. With his customary 
facility in putting himself in the other man’s 
place, Dr. Sheldon;knows what he would do if 
he were the President of these United States. 
He would not plan and plot how he could in- 
fluence and control the Senate, he would go 
apart and pray to God for a revival. When 
that time comes there will be no occasion for 
more laws for men will be unselfish and keep 
the ones now in existence. 

Dr. Sheldon wants the coming revival to 
bring the children more to the front. In his 
own chureh the children hear a sermon ad- 
dressed to them every Sunday for three months 
of the year—not a sermonette or five-minute 
talk—but each Sunday they are seated in front 
of the pulpit and receive all the sermon there is, 
directed to themselves. But Dr. Sheldon says 
that in the future he is thinking of changing 
this plan. He is considering devoting six 
months instead of three to preaching to chil- 
dren. His best church members are children 
he says, because they have been trained in the 
church. The little touch of socialism, not 
very deeply hidden in Dr. Sheldon, came 
out in his talk about the ownership of things 
in the world. Instead of saying as David did, 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof,’’ we say, ‘* The earth is the Lord’s, 
except my corner lot and that’s my own.” 

If it h d not been late it was plain to see 
that Dr. Sheldon would have enlarged on his 
favorite topic of temperance. He started to 
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tell some of the splendid effects of prohibition 
in Kansas, but restrained himself. Dr. Shel- 
don is on a three weeks’ lecture tour in the 
East and went from Boston to Hartford, where 
he lectured on What Prohibition Has Done for 
Kansas. He is lecturing this week and next 
in Pennsylvania. BE, G. 


In and Around Boston 


The Question of Trades=-Unionism 


The impending strike of the Boston Typo- 
graphical Union called for Feb. 1 made the 
discussion of this subject before the Boston 
ministers peculiarly timely and drew a large 
attendance. Mr. Henry Sterling, secretary of 
the Boston Typographical Union, suggested 
the menace to the labor interests of the 445 
trusts existing in this country and the in- 
justice of the fact that the working man, 
though by the use of labor-saving machin- 
ery his work is perhaps five times as ef- 
fective as formerly, received, according to the 
census of 1890, only forty-one per cent. of the 
net product of his work. Mr. Sterling com- 
patted the assertion that the wages of today 
will buy more of the essentials of life than in 
the time of our forefathers by calling attention 
to the fact that most of the materials used for 
food, clothing and shelter are controlled by 
trusts. Hetold the ministers that unless they 
protested against this injustice and worked 
for the cause of higher wages, their prayers 
would avail little. Among the achievements 
of trades-unions he mentioned that they had 
secured for 3,000,000 of their members an in- 
crease of wages not less than a dollar a week, 
which he claimed aggregates far more than 
the cost of the strikes incurred to bring it to 
pass. 

Mr. John F. Tobin, president of the Boot 
and Shoe Union, gave an eminently fair and 
reasonable explanation of the necessity that 
working men band together: because of the 
helplessness of the individual laborer—often 
uneducated and desperate from hunger and 
other physical needs—in the contest for a just 
valuation of hiswork. He explained the need 
of the “‘ walking delegate” by showing the 
impossibility of the employer of thousands of 
workmen dealing with each individually ; and 
the advantage of the ‘‘closed shop” in cases 
where employers, by the use of a union label, 
contract to give the purchaser the product of 
labor under the best conditions, which can 
only be infallibly secured by employing union 
men. He believes in the boycott because it 
gives the advantage to employers fair-minded 
enough to submit differences to arbitration, 
but does not favor the Black List, which is the 
boycott carried to extremes. 

The speakers were accorded an appreciative 
and sympathetic hearing, the only criticism 
being by Rev. C. L. Noyes, who protested 
against Mr. Sterling’s suggestion that minis- 
ters would boycott an atheistical publisher, 
even if he sold prayer-books. The discussion 
from the floor developed many questions and 
such sustained interest that the moderator 
found it diffieult to close the meeting at 12.30, 
the time already having been extended an 
hour. 


The Evangelistic Association’s Twentieth Mile- 
stone 

Robert E. Speer’s address on the need of 
emphasizing the central evangelical doctrines 
gave distinction to the annual meeting of the 
Evangelistic Association of New England in 
Lorimer Hall, Jan. 24, but without that im- 
portant contribution to the success of the 
gathering its own personnel, representing as it 
did 200 men and women of different denomi- 
nations, the report of Secretary Sayford 
and the well-chosen words of Pres. Thomas 
Wood, together with some excellent solos, 
would have made the meeting more than 
ordinarily interesting. The association passes 
its twentieth milestone with its work or- 
ganized into five departments: evangelistic, 
ministerial, small town, hospital visitation and 
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Bible class, the latter conducted every Sat- 
urday afternoon in Park Street Church by Dr. 
McElveen. Mr. Lewis E. Smith made during 
the year 600 calls at various hospitals, his. 
ability to sing being a valuable factor in his. 
work. The response from the patients in 
these institutions is gratifying. Secretary 
Sayford gives a portion of his time to evan- 
gelistic work in the field and is especially 
welcome in colleges, The ministerial depart- 
ment has been of assistance to sixty-eight 
churches, representing nine different denomi- 
nations, and through it fifty-one ministers. 
have found temporary or permanent appoint- 
ments. The association rounds out twenty 
years with a good balance on hand after spend- 
ing over $10,000 last year. Mr, Thomas Wood, 
a Friend, is president, and on its board of 
directors are well-known business men. 


The Young Men’s Congregational Club 


In the unavoidable absence of Rey. Dr. §. P. 
Cadman of Brooklyn, owing to illness, the 
club was fortunate to be able on short notice 
to arrange for talks from Rey. George F. 
Stanton and Rev. Dr, P. S. Henson of Tremont 
Temple. Dr. Henson, as usual, was facetious. 
and pungent, and also wise in showing what. 
the Church needs to learn from the world in 
its ways and means of getting its work done. 
Mr. Stanton’s address was eloquent and in- 
spiring. The club, under the leadership of 
President Goss, grows steadily and must now 
be very near its limit of membership. It has 
an excellent outlook committee which surveys 
the field of denominational activity, and from 
month to month informs or incites the mem- 
bers. 


A Yale Rally 


About forty former students of Yale Divin- 
ity School dined together at the Copley Square 
Hotel last week and heard an admirable ad- 
dress from Professor Stevens entitled Bush- 
nell, Ritschl and Sabatier; a comparison and 
an estimate. Rev. T. P. Prudden, D. D., was 
elected president of the association of eastern 
New England and Rev. F. B. MeAllister of 
Cohasset will continue to act as the efficient 
secretary. 


Park Street Church Means Business 


Evidently Dr. Conrad and his helpers at. 
Park Street mean to put to practical test the 
sentiment written and expressed throughout 
the metropolitan district favoring a continua- 
tion of the church on its present site and the 
preservation of the edifice. Here is an extract 
from a recent calendar: 


We hereby notify the interested public of 
Boston that we want $10,000 for purposes of 
improvement, painting and general renova- 
tion, necessary for the successful maintenance 
of church work at the corner of Park and 
Tremont Streets. The treasurer or either of 
the pastors will be pleased to receive your 
subscription and duly credit the same to the 
Improvement Fund. This is a most serious 
and earnest request. 


Mastering Our Temptations 
(Y. P. 8. C. HE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 11-17. How to Conquer Temp- 
tation. Matt. 26: 41; 1 Cor. 10: 12,13; James 
4:7; Heb. 2: 18; 4: 14-16; 12: 1-4. 

Knowing where and what they are. Did 
you ever make a list of your besetting sins? 
If not, why not now? Perhaps your friends 
could help you if you find the task too difficult. 
The knowledge of the facts is the first step in 
any scientific endeavor to conquer one’s temp- 
tations. The world is full of all sorts of temp- 
tations, but thank God not all of them appeal 
to every one all the time. Old age is subject 
to a different type of temptation from that of 
youth; the city boy faces different perils from 
those of the country lad; the rich, the moder- 
ately well-to-do, the poor, and the very poor, 
all have their peculiar temptations. One set 
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of foes lie in wait for the impulsive young 
man, another for him of a phlegmatic temper- 
ament. All of us inherit, and alas, most of us 
pass on to our offspring, certain tendencies to 
moral lapses. Let us get acquainted with our 
Own special and persistent temptations so that 
we can “spot them” every time they come 
near us. 


The good at their heart. Temptations may 
pe blessings in disguise. Without them we 
should never get any granite in our charac- 
ters. The cat sleeping by the fireside is spared 
temptation, but who would descend to the 
rank of the lower animals in order to be saved 
from temptations. They may pall us down- 
ward, but the net effect may be upward. The 
fiercer the temptation, the more glorious the 
opportunity of growth. I have known men 
who have grown an inch morally in a single 
twenty-four hours because they fought their 
temptations to the finish and won. 


No child’s play. Both the Bible and our 
experience affirm that the conquering of temp- 
tation is about the hardest undertaking to 
which a man can commit himself. That is 
why the Bible is so full of warnings against 
the first yielding to the unholy impulse. And 
isn’t it singular, that when we think we have 
our temptation firmly underfoot it sometimes 
suddenly flames up again as the embers of an 
extinquished fire glow when touched by a 
breeze? ‘‘No more fighting, no more fight- 
ing,” murmured Charles Kingsley, the valiant 
Christian knight, on his deathbed. The words 
intimated that up to that moment it had been 
constant fighting. 


What we can do alone. We can refrain our 
eyes from beholding evil, we can stay away 
from certain streets in great cities, we can 
shun evil companions, we can counteract 
garnal impulses by exercise, the practice of 
cleanness and a wholesome diet. We can try, 
at least, Benjamin Franklin’s method. He 
used to list the virtues which he wanted to 
acquire and cultivate assiduously one each 
week. So we can strive to master one sin at 
a time, backbiting this week, procrastination 
next week, covetousness the week after. 


Partnership with Christ. But the very best 
way is at the start to strike a league with 
Christ. _ He knows more about our tempta- 
tions than we do. He was tempted all his life 
long. He never yielded. He puts iron into 
our wills, supplies a power which joined with 
our own efforts can carry the day and he can 


do this right off and thoroughly. Mr. Speer 


speaking in Boston last week told of an inter- 
esting experience at a great university not long 
ago. He had spoken about the power of Christ 
to enable a man to break at once and forever 
with his sin. On his return to New York he 
received a letter from a graduate student who 
said that the thought of being able at once to 
master a long-besetting sin without waiting 
for all the slow processes of habit to work had 
filled him with new hope and enthusiasm in 
his fight with an old-time and persistent temp- 
tation. That is the way that we all may get 
on top of our temptations so that they shall 
be powerless to hinder us. 


A Knot of Pastoral Yarns 


Here’s a good one on a Boston department 


. store clerk: Just before Christmas my wife 


inquired of a clerk at Spiegel’s for a copy of 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Theclerk put on a know- 
ing air and said, half-inquiringly, ‘‘ By Kip- 
ling, was it?” 

Here’s another by one of our Sunday school 
pupils: The teacher was telling the class about 
the lame beggar lying at the Door Beautiful 
asking for alms. One of our bright youths 
thinking she said “arms,” immediately put in 
the question, ‘‘ Why didn’t he ask for legs?” 

‘At our Christmas party for the primary 
children one live youngster was impressed 
with the fact that the pastor was giving all 
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the presents to the children. After it. was 
all over and the pastor was helping the boy’s 
mother put wraps on her children, this ingen- 
uous lad looked up into her face and said, 
**Mamma, isn’t Mr. C. a good man to give us 
all these presents? ”’ 

Here’s one on a former janitor: Milton 
Marsh was peculiar—he wasn’t “‘all there.” 
He was harmless though, attended all the an- 
nual conferences and was an expert church- 
bell ringer. Six months after he was engaged 
as janitor of another church, our leading dea- 
con was passing through it and noticed a large 
cobweb up in a corner. He called Milton’s 
attention to it, who proved his innocence by 
quickly answering, ‘‘ Why, deacon, that was 
here before I came.’ WieisEs (Oc 
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A Union of Church and Society 


THE PLAN OF INCORPORATION ADOPTED RY 
THE WINTER HILL CHURCH, SOMERVILLE 


BY JOHN HERBERT 


The disadvantages of the dual system of 
church and society were recognized many 
years ago, but no step was taken to improve 
that condition until 1887, when the late Dr. 
A. H. Quint secured the passage of a lawin 
Massachusetts by which the members of a 
church might became incorporated and hold 
real and personal property. 

This law enabled the churches to remove 
some of the objectionable features of the dual 
system, but it provided that none but members 
of the church should have the right to vote. 
Consequently, in organizing a corporation 
under that law, all generous contributors, 
wise counselors and efficient workers who 
were not members of the church, were de- 
barred from participation in even the purely 
financial affairs. 

In order to retain the interest and co opera- 
tion of such persons, the members of the 
Winter Hill Congregational Church of Somer- 
ville, Mass., after careful and deliberate con- 
sideration, have united with the members of 
the Winter Hill Congregational Society in 
organizing a corporation under another law of 
Massachusetts ; and a charter was duly issued 
Jan. 8, 1906. ’ 

This new plan has awakened so much in- 
terest among the churches that I have been 
requested to write a brief outline of it. 

The legal proceedings for the organization 
of such a corporation should be conducted 
under the direction of a competent lawyer, 
and therefore I will not here consider them, 
but simply present the principal features of 
the plan. 

1. There are two classes of members, each 
having specific rights. The members of the 
ehurch constitute one class, and those who 
only contribute regularly toward the current 
expenses, another class. The members of 
each church and society may determine for 
themselves the names by which the two 
classes shall be designated. We call them 
church members and secular members; but 
for the designation of the second class we con- 
sidered the words associate, parish, sustaining 
and business members. 

2. The respective rights of the two classes of 
members must, of course, be clearly stated in 
the by-laws. The general plan provides that 
church members who are twenty-one years of 
age or more shall be eligible to all the offices 
and have the right to vote on all matters; and 
that secular members twenty-one years of age 
or more shall be eligible to all the offices re- 
lating to secular affairs, such as treasurer, 
collector, auditor, executive committee and 
music committee, and shall have the right to 
vote on all secular matters. 

Some churches may not consider it safe or 
best for the secular members to have any fur- 
ther rights. In our ease, however, we came 
to the conclusion that inasmuch as there would 
rarely be any contest in the election of officers, 
it was advisable to allow the secular members 
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to vote on the election of all officers, believing 
that we should thereby increase the feeling of 
unity and harmony, and should also awaken 
and deepen their interest in the spiritual as 
well as the secular affairs of the church; but 
in order to vest in the church members the 
power to control the election of all the spirit- 
ual officers, in case there should be any con- 
test, our by-laws provide that for the election 
or dismission of a minister, or for the election 
of' deacons, deaconesses, superintendent of 
the Sunday school or clerk, the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the church members 
present and voting shall be necessary. 

3. Provision is made for meetings of both 
church members and secular members, at 
which ail the officers are elected, all persons 
recommended for secular members are voted 
upon, all secular business is transacted and 
reports concerning the several departments of 
chureh work are presented. 

There is also provision for separate meet- 
ings of the church members, at which action 
is taken upon the admission and dismission of 
church members, and upon all other matters re- 
lating to the spiritual interests of the church. 

The foregoing are the essential features of 
the plan. Many details fully set forth in our 
by-laws it is not necessary to present in this 
brief outline. 

It may be of interest to quote what has been 
said concerning this plan by some recognized 
legal and ecclesiastical experts. 

Judge Robert R. Bishop of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, says, ‘“‘ It is an excel- 
lent plan, very skillfully worked out.’’ 

Rey. Williston Walker, D. D., professor~of 
ecclesiastical history in Yale Theolcgical 
Seminary, writes: ‘‘I think your plan has 
two admirable features. It gives some recog- 
nition to those who are interested enough in 
the welfare of the church to contribute to its 
support. There is a good deal of vitality still 
in the old Revolutionary contention, ‘No tax- 
ation without representation,’ which underlay 
the participation of a parish in the affairs of 
the church when Church and State were united 
in New England. I believe that, if it is fea- 
sible to bring it about, such persons, who in 
many instances are church members in all but 
name, should have some appropriate share in 
the administration of the church. But cer- 
tainly your plan has the great advantage of 
avoiding the main evil of the present situa- 
tion, viz.: that of a ‘society’ or ‘parish’ 
dominated, perhaps, simply by business con- 
siderations, meeting by itself and acting en- 
tirely independent of, and perhaps in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the church. That is an 
evil so great that many of our churches have 
felt that it would be better to do away with 
the society or parish altogether, than to sub- 
mit to such divided control. As far as I can 
judge, your proposition would avoid the dif- 
ficulties of this situation. . . . Some will say 
that it is the old ‘Halfway Covenant,’ over 
again, but it seems to me that it differs from 
that in the very important particular that it 
gives to the ‘secular members’ no spiritual 
standing in the church, whatever, while recog- 
nizing their connection with the church and 
interest in its welfare. ... As far as I can 
judge, your plan is one of very decided 
promise. I should anticipate good from it, 
and believe it would work well in practice and 
prove to be a happy solution of the situation 
for many of our churches that wish to modify 
the old-fashioned parish system but do not 
want to doa slight to good and faithful friends 
who have been among the supporters of the 
church for years past.’’ 


If you wish for the praise of man, cease to 
pursue it; live that life which, sooner or later, 
leads to honor in this world and to eternity 
in the next; be just, be modest, be charitable; 
love dearly your fellow-creatures and number 
your days by the miseries you have lessened 
and the blessings you have diffused.—Sydney 
Smith. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief 
voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


Professor Hale’s Conversion—from the 
Unitarian Point of View 


I have read your editorial note of Jan. 20, 
touching the conversion of Professor Hale, 
with a little surprise. My wonder is that, 
knowing the curious psychological changes 
taking place in men’s lives every day, you 
should venture to draw conclusions from so 
isolated’an instance. Similar ‘‘ conversions ’”’ 
or changes move in almost every direction. 
Sometimes they are towards the Roman Cath- 
olic Church; sometimes they are to Christian 
Science, or ‘‘ The New Thought.’”’ I could re- 
late an interesting recent case of conversion 
from an ‘‘evangelical’’ church to the Uni- 
tarian, marked by such an access of glad life 
that the physical health has risen to a new 
level. But ought we not to be shy of rapid 
and special generalizations from such facts? 
Let us be very glad of every impulse of moral 
and spiritual life. 

If Mr. Hale has taken on ‘‘a greater love for 
others, for humanity, for people in general,’’ 
we are all so much the happier with him and 
for him. But this fact of a new access of life 
surely proves nothing in particular as to the 
form in which his experience came. A friend 
of mine who likes to call himself a Buddhist 
had a religious experience in middle life which 
has left him permanently a nobler, larger- 
hearted and more reverent man; but while we 
allow that Buddhist or theosophical writings 
may have served a useful purpose to stir his 
mind, this proves nothing decisive as to the 
relative importance of the Buddhistic system 
of religion. It is another illustration of the 
wideness of the spiritual world, and goes to 
show—what ought to make us all thankful— 
that there are many avenues for the entrance 
of the life of God into the soul of man. 

May I say a few words further by way of 
correction of a misunderstanding to which 
your treatment of Professor Hale’s story gives 
quite unfair currency? Thus, he writes that 
Unitarians ‘‘are known as a sect which lay 
more stress on reason and intellect than on the 
heart.”? Does not this remark really demand 
a far wider generalization? I recall a conver- 
sation with a minister of a large church of the 
very sect which Mr. Hale has just joined, 
who told me how few of his church members 
seemed to have any ‘‘ experience of religion.’’ 
What denomination is there in which charity, 
that is, sympathy for humanity, has begun yet 
to have its proper emphasis? Are not all 
sects alike in needing a great revival of good 
will, that is, the religion of the heart ? 

Again, you speak as if there were some 
mysterious divergence of opinion between the 
religion of Unitarians and that of “‘orthodex 
Christians’’ touching the profound realities 
of prayer and self-surrender. Here are very 
great words. Where are those who have 
exhausted their meaning ? I have been fortu- 
nate in knowing many good and true men and 
women of quite different religious names, but 
I have never been able to distinguish any line 
of cleavage which separated them as regards 
these deeper realities of the spiritual experi- 
ence. The only differences were of form, 
dialect and degree. The fact seems to be that 
if we ever give ourselves to the great prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come; thy will be done,’’ we 
find ourselves in substantial unison with all 
the people in the world who are learning to 
say the same prayer. CHARLES F. DOLE. 
Pastor First Church, Unitarian, Jamaica 
L Plain. 


A Progressive Septuagenarian 


I want to express my satisfaction with your 
editorial on Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr.’s, change of 


faith, and especially with your emphasis on 
the Sane Evangelism, the preaching of which 
wrought such effect on him. AsIhavepassed 
the ‘‘ threescore and ten ’’ period I constantly 
contrast the pleasing change in the character 
of the motive to which appeal is made by the 
modern preacher with that which was in vogue 
when I was young. The call to do right be- 
cause it is right is so superior to the threat of 
punishment in the future for wrongdoing. 
Ta ReDs Lie 


Coin Self-denial into Cash 


The article of a Cape Cod Parson, in a recent 
issue entitled, The Expense of a Country Min- 
ister, is something of a wet blanket to a candi- 
date for a vacant pastorate in his conference. 
The writer has served a parish in that con- 
ference for three years and has also been in 
Home Missionary work at the Northwest, and 
may be presumed to know something by actual 
experience, 

As long as I have been telling a different 
story to the candidate referred to, I avail my- 
self of the permission granted by the writer of 
the article in question, ‘‘ Look over the table 
and see how much you can cut these figures.”’ 
Item 1, eliminate ‘‘ payment of debt, $100.” I 
claim no special virtue because I wiped that out 
before I brought to my parish The Mistress of 
the Manse. It seems to me that such extinc- 
tion of the debt ought to be the rule with but 
rare exceptions. Eliminate the larger part of 
item 8, ‘‘ Horse, ete., $125.7 Few Cape Cod 
parsons indulge in that luxury, and in my ex- 
perience East and West, I have always been 
able to compass the situation by hiring a rig. 
I should deduct $200, therefore, from the sum 
total, making it $645. More might be said, 
but perhaps forbearance at this juncture is a 
virtue. 

My first charge was a dozen miles from that 
of the brother who writes so forcibly, and if I 
could live my life over again, I would take the 
same parish, if it were offered me, and stay on 
until I found my room preferable to. my com- 
pany. If it Had not been for overwork, I 
think that I might have covered a decade in 
that first pastorate instead of three years, and 
am certain that there would have been com- 


’ pensations, even if I did not fulfill in scholar- 


ship the promise of my early years. 
R. BT, 


Balancing Gains against Losses 


The Wesley-Whitefield revival of the eight- 
eenth century is a good lesson to those warn- 
ing us in the matter of the Torrey-meetings. 
Many of the best men in England disapproved 
of that revival on account of the theological 
teachings of its leaders and for other reasons. 
The main question is: Does the movement on 
the whole tend to the glory of God and the 
salvation of men? Is it saving the lost? If it 
is doing that in any large and effective way 
lovers of their kind should hesitate before 
condemning it. Nor should they hold them- 
selves aloof in the spirit of lofty theological 
superiority, but should remember the rebuke 
of the Saviour in Mark 9: 38-40. Many minis- 
ters went into Moody’s meetings who had lit- 
tle sympathy with parts of his message. And 
who would condemn the Salvation Army be- 
cause one cannot indorse all its theology and 
polity? One need not go as far as George 
Macdonald in catholicity, who became sponsor 
in a Roman Catholic baptism, to feel that he 
gave a lesson to liberal ministers not to be too 
illiberal toward those whe stand by the old 
faith. : 


Madison, N. J. J. A, FAULKNER. 


Appropriate Texts for Givers of 
Passes 


The Scriptures have counsel and warnings- 
for railroad officials as well as for holders of 
passes. The officials of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way may well commit to memory these two 
verses: Prov. 22: 3, ‘‘ A prudent man foreseeth: 
the evil and hideth himself; but the simple 
pass on and are punished.” Ps. 89: 41, ** All 
that pass by the way spoil him; he is a re- 
proach to his neighbors.’’ D. M. P. 


Ministerial Courtesy 


The writer met a ministerial acquaintance 
recently and inquired for another minister 
who for over six months has been the pastor 
of the church nearest in one direction to that. 
to which his acquaintance has been minister- 
ing for more than a decade. ; 

The reply received was: ‘“‘I do not know 
anything about him. The fellow has never 
come near me.” 

This reply was given with apparently a de- 
lightful unconsciousness of the indictment it: 
brought against the speaker’s courtesy as a. 
minister. Why should the new comer, a 
stranger to the other, seek out the neighbor of 
ten years’ standing in the conference and the 
community? It was not his place to do so, 
while it was the business and place of the 
other as a minister, a Christian and a gentle- 
man to seek the new comer within a reason- 
able time—and six months might seem under 
ordinary conditions a reasonable limit within 
which to extend such greeting. And this un- 
consciousness of the obligations of ministerial 
courtesy is much less rare than it ought to be. 
The man on the ground ought to make the 
advance and extend the greeting to the new 
comer, and he is lacking in courtesy, whoever 
he is, high or low, who fails in this direction. 

Then follows the courtesy of pulpit ex- 
change. Asa rule, the courtesy of proposing 
the exchange is also with the man who has 
been longest on the ground and the new comer 
may find himself without this opportunity of 
both ministerial and chureh fellowship be~ 
cause other ministers do not feel the bond of 
Christian courtesy or have made themselves. 
believe that their people do not care to listen. 
to any but themselves. 

In the earlier days pulpit exchange was not: 
a matter of pastoral convenience or fancy, but: 
was clearly recognized as fellowship between. 
churches. In some cities where there were: 
more than one church the Sunday of exchange. 
was fixed regularly when every pastor would ~ 
be found in some other pulpit than his own 
and this event, in the principal city of the state,. 
with six or seven churches, came once a month. 
In another city of the state with two churches. 
the bi-monthly exchange has been continued 
till very recently. : 

We are less formal nowadays. Can we af- 
ford to give up the forms of courtesy and: 
chureh fellowship? Cc. 


~K 


The editor of the Living Church oecasionally- 
addresses Protestant Episcopal laymen. He- 
recently said toa Minnesota group that there- 
were members of diocesan and General Con- 
ventions, who, if they would read the papers. 
published to inform the Church of what is hap- 
pening within it, would cease to be nuisances. 
when the time for discussion and legislation 
came. What could this editor haye had the- 
audacity to mean? That there is any connec-- 
tion between knowledge and wisdom? 
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Next Week’s Noteworthy Gathering at Dayton, oO. 


Some of the Participants in the Meeting of the Three Denominations 


BISHOP W. M. WEEKLEY, D. D. 
(United Brethren) 


On the eve of the assembling at Dayton, O., 
of the first General Council of Congregation- 
alists, Methodist Protestants and United Breth- 
ren, it is interesting to glance at the pictures of 
some of the men who will be most prominent 
in that important meeting and who have been 
most instrumental thus far in the preliminary 
negotiations relating to federation and unity. 
Dayton is to the United Brethren what Boston 
historically is to Congregationalists and it is 
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REV. WILLIAM HAYES WABD, D. D. 
Chairman of the Congregational National Council 
Committee on Federation 


fitting that the first meeting of the three bodies 
should be held in that city easily accessible 
both to that body and the Methodist Protes- 
tants. The main numerical strength of the 
latter is found in Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia, western Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Three-fourths of the United Brethren are in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
Most of the 132 Congregational delegates will 
have to travel a good many hundred miles to 
attend the conference and some will come 
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W. P. HERBERT 
Secretary, Board of Publication (Methodist Protestant) 


CHANCELLOR D. 8S. STEPHENS, D. D. 
(Methodist Protestant) 


: UNITED BRETHREN PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Dayton, O. 


W. B. FUNK, D. D. 
Agent United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, 0. 


REV. F. T. TAGG, D. D. 
Editor (Methodist Protestant) 


from the Pacific coast, but the important ques- 
tions at stake have influenced the great pro- 
portion of those appointed by the Provisional 
Committee of our National Council to spend 
the time and money required in order to at- 
tend this meeting which may be the beginning 
of a new denominational alignment in this 
country. Sec. Asher Anderson has arranged 
for the New England delegation a special car 
which leaves Boston next Monday night and 


REV. ASHER ANDERSON, D. PD. 
Secretary of the Congregational National Council 


there will be a meeting of all the Congrega- 
tional delegates Tuesday night before the Gen- 
eral Council itself assembles in order that our 
representatives may more intelligently enter 
upon the deliberations beforethem. The basis 
of representation in the gathering is one dele- 
gate for about every 5,000 members. This 
makes the Congregational representation 132, 
the Methodist Protestants 35 and the United 
Brethren 60. 


. REV. T. H. LEWIS, D. D. 
President Western Maryland College (Methodist Protestant) 
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The Romance of Christian Endeavor 


One reason, doubtless, why Americans 
are pleased with the Young People’s Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor is its bigness; 
and especially, its rapid attainment of 
bigness. Twenty-five years ago the first 
society was born. Now its progeny num- 
ber 67,218. A quarter of a century ago 
there was only one Endeavorer, that 
earnest young pastor, Francis Edward 
Clark. Now there are more than three 
million Endeavorers. Twenty-five years 
ago there was just that sheet of paper in 
Portland, Me.—the original pledge and 
constitution. Now there is not an im- 
portant language on earth into which 
those documents have not been trans- 
lated, nor a nook of the globe (save per- 
haps Tibet) whither that Yankee notion 
has not made its way. 


ae inletmediate EE 


But these other nations, which are not 
supposed to be so bulk-mad as Americans, 
are equally enthusiastic for the Christian 
Endeavor Society; and why? Partly be- 
cause of its beautiful, buoyant youthful- 
ness; partly because of its cheery opti- 
mism and invincible grit; partly because 
of its sincerity, courage and breadth of 
mind. 


A MAN AND THREE SENTENCES 

If I were asked to name the chief causes 
of this remarkable success, I should give 
two: a man, and three written sentences. 
The man is Dr. Clark, the founder. His 
personality has created this movement 
for a more vigorous religion among young 
people, as the personality of Frances 
Willard made the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and far more than 
Robert Raikes made the Sunday school 
or Sir George Williams the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. He has lived for 
it, with a singleness of aim and tenacity 
of purpose illustrated in few men’s lives. 
With broad sympathies and wide inter- 
ests, eager to promote every good cause, 
yet his mind is always brooding over 
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One form of Christian Endeavor Evangelistic work conducted by Chicago Endeavorers 


By Amos R. Wells 


Christian Endeavor. I have spent several 
fortnights with him in the Maine woods 
—those precious annual fortnights which 
are all the vacation he permits himself— 
and though his body rested, I do not 
think the dominant thought left his mind 
for an instant. He himself, in his labo- 
rious journeys (for he has been four 
times around the world, with shorter 
tours almost numberless), has established 
Christian Endeavor in nearly every coun- 
try on the globe. Of a disposition sin- 
gularly modest and lovable, yet with a 
courage and zeal that never falter, he 
has made a multitude of friends in every 
land; and his friends are always friends 
of Christian Endeavor. By the test, not 


of dollars (for there he has certainly 
failed) but of world-wide influence and 


Floating Christian Endeavorers on the United States 


honor, no man of his generation is more 
successful than Francis Edward Clark. 

The other secret of the success of Chris- 
tian Endeavor is those three sentences 
that constitute the Christian Endeavor 
pledge.. I have sat under the scrubby 
pine back of the beach at Pine Point, 
Me., and thought wonderingly of the 
powerful bit of writing there composed. 
It has widened out like the Atlantic in 
front of the spot, until its influence has 
touched all shores. ; 

The pledge that Dr. Clark wrote be- 
neath that little pine is not required of 
the societies, and any pastor or other 
organizer may frame his own; but prac- 
tically all the societies do take it, and 
probably ten million lives, since the so- 
ciety began, have been strengthened by 
those sturdy words. There is no 
attempt at rhetorical smoothness 
in this pledge. It is rugged, 
plain, matter-of-fact, uncompro- 
mising. It names the funda- 
mental Christian duties of 
prayer, Bible-reading, testimony, 
service, church-support, and 
holds the Endeavorer to them, 
recognizing no excuse but the 
conscience calling to other du- 
ties. 

Like everything else that is 
bold and strenuous, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor pledge has its op- 
ponents. The trustees of the 
United Society of Christian En- 
deavor are not bigots, and, do 
not insist on their preferred 
method, but allow all experi- 
ments. Yet it is true that, 
though many young people’s so- 
cieties were started before Chris- 
tian Endeavor was born, and 
many since, Christian Endeavor 
has viewed the obsequies of all 
that tried to exist without a 
clear-cut obligation, definitely 
entered upon, and insistently 
held. 


Cruiser Chicago 
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many cities. They are support- 
ing city missions. They do a 
large work in collecting good 
reading matter and sending it 
where it isneeded. They repaint 
churches, put in new carpets and 
electric lights, keep up the serv- 
ices when there is no pastor. 
They sing in the hospitals, take 
flowers and fruit to the sick, 
carry on Sunday schools in neg- 
lected districts. 

This Christian Endeavor enter- 
prise is the same in all parts of 
the world. It was illustrated by 
the Endeavor miners up in 
Alaska—a society that met in a 
tent—when they established a 
relief station on a glacier half- 
way over the Valdes Pass, and 
thereby saved many lives. It is 
illustrated by the pioneer society 
in Samoa that has formed six- 
teen other societies, and has sent 
out from its membership more 


Street parade with banners, C. E. Convention, Dindigul, 


Under the stimulus of this pledge, the 
activities of Christian Endeavor societies 
are bewildering in number and variety. 


It was a Chris- 


than one hundred missionaries, 
mostly to the dangerous coasts 


Endeavor societies, and the number is of New Guinea. It is illustrated by three 
constantly increasing. Japanese Endeavor girls who decided to 
It would be hard to name any kind of perform at least one Christly deed each 


week, and began 


tian Endeay- 
orer, Robert 
Ross, who was 
Slain at Troy, 
N. Y., while he 
was trying to de- 
fend the purity 
of the ballot; 
and everywhere 
the Endeavorers 
are active in 
civie reforms, 
Many a town 
and city election 
has been won 
by them, — espe- 
cially along tem- 


by pleading with 
some drunken 
women so effec- 
tively that they 
threw away 
their saké 
gourds, burst 
into tears and 
promised re- 
form. It is illus- 
trated by the 
Hindu Endeavy- 
orers who, on 
their journeys, 
change from car 
to car at the sta- 
tions, till they 


perance lines. The Woman’s Circle, Christian Endeavorers, Lagos, West Africa have preached 


The ‘‘Christian-citizenship superinterd- 
ent ” is a recognized officer of their unions, 
and the ‘‘Christian.citizenship commit- 


tee’”’ is common in the local so- 
cieties. The Endeavorers have 
entered and formed numbers of 
societies in State Prisons, whose 
workings have won the praise of 
chaplains and wardens. 
“Floating Christian En- 
deavor!”? Three of our number 
went down with the Maine when 
she blew up in Havana harbor. 
One of them was the noble Carle- 
_ton Jencks, who had founded the 
Christian Endeavor Seaman’s 
Home at Nagasaki, Japan—the 
only abode of purity open to sail- 
ors in all that dangerous city. 
Eight sailor Endeavorers were 
on Dewey’s flagship, the Olym- 
pia, when she made her historic 
entry into Manila harbor, and 
they held regular meetings in the 
gun turret. The Oregon, as she 
made her momentous run around 
Cape Horn, carried Endeavorers 
among her crew. Endeavorers 
_were in the Santiago sea-fight, 
and in the lesser battles of our 
war with Spain. A number of 
the leading vessels of our navy 
now contain plucky Christian 


? 


practical Christian work that these Bn to a long train full. It is illustrated by 
deayorers are not doing. They aremain- the Armenian Endeavorers in Turkey, 
taining ice- water drinking fountains in who have committees to see that the 


0, BH. Society, Tai Kang, Honan, China. Rev, G, W. Hinman of the Foochow Mission in center 
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younger children keep their finger-nails 
clean. It is illustrated by that Chinese 
Endeayorer in Salt Lake City who prose- 
cuted and closed four Chinese gambling 
houses, and who, when threatened with 
death by his enemies, declared with tears 
in his eyes, ‘‘That gamble must stop, if 
Idie!”’ Nota week but the mails bring 
me the game story of Christian Endeavor 
from all lands—a story of willing hearts 
and ready hands. 


A WORLD-GIRDLING MOVEMENT . 


This Christian Endeavor, the practical 
training of the young in religious activi- 
ties, has now gone all over the earth. 
The United Kingdom has 10,489 socie- 
ties. London has 700, a larger number 
than any other city, Philadelphia stand- 
ing second with 600. Australia has 3,960 
societies, holding large conventions, which 
some of the members travel a thousand 
miles to reach. Canada has 4 279 socie- 
ties. "South Africa has 341, many of 
these being among the Boers. During 
the South African War, in the 
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cres, had helped to organize the North 
China Christian Endeavor Union; that 
entire union lost half its members by 
assassination. 

One Endeavorer was slain by the Box- 
ers on his wedding day, just after his lips 
had repeated. the solemn words, ‘‘Till 
death do us part.’’? Another Endeavorer, 
a girl, when summoned by the Boxers, 
dressed herself in her best and took her 
Bible in her hands. ‘‘I am ready,”’ she 
said. Another Endeavorer was a man of 
fifty, a converted opium-eater. The Box- 
ers summoned him, and he also arrayed 
himself in his finest robe. ‘‘Why did you 
put on your best clothes?” they asked 
him. ‘‘ Because I expected to be taken 
to the palace of my King.”’ They cut off 
his head and then tore out his heart, to 
get at the secret of his courage; but they 
did not discover it. A day was set for 


the killing of all the native Christians in 
Foochow that did not recant, but the 
next Sunday ninety Endeavorers came 
together in a single society. 
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compelled four different sets of printers 
to give up the job. 


THE READY ADAPTABILITY TO ALL 
NATIONS 


It is a surprise to many to learn how 
this Christian Endeavor idea has proved 
adaptable to all races and nations. The 
society flourishes in Hawaii and New 
Zealand, in Bulgaria and Jamaica, in 
Egypt and in Switzerland (the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Convention is to be 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, next July). 
It has entered Russia, where there are 
fourteen societies in St. Petersburg and 
the Baltic provinces, besides twenty espe- 
cially earnest societies in Finland. Persia 
has sixty-five societies, and Burma, Siam, 
Madagascar, France (with 120 societies), 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, are other centers 
of the work. Thus one might range 
through the whole geography. 

The World’s Christian Endeayor Union 
is an organization combining all the na- 
tional unions. With these wide afiilia- 


St. Helena prison camp eight so- 
cieties were maintained with 800 
members, twenty societies in the 
Bermuda camps and eight in the 
Ceylon’camp, with 700 members, 
who published a weekly Chris- 
tian Endeavor paper, De Strever, 
during their imprisonment. 

India has the largest number 
of Christian Endeavor societies 
outside of Anglo.Saxon territory, 
namely, 582. That empire also 
possesses the second largest sin- 
gle society, that of Ahmednagar, 
which is so large that it meets 
in nine sections. (The society in 
Dr. Conwell’s Baptist Temple in 
Philadelphia stands first, consist- 
ing of eleven sections, each as 
large as an ordinary society, with 
three junior societies added!) 
These India Endeavorers are full 
of the evangelistic spirit. Num- 
bers of them go out into the vil- 
lages on preaching tours, some- 
times using the stereopticon. A 
society near Calcutta holds a 
weekly service two hours long 
for a company of two hundred or more 
beggars. A girls’ society in Madura all 
alone organized and conducts a Sunday 
school of ninety weaver boys, for whom 
no other Christian work was done. These 
are only specimen ‘‘ endeavors.”’ 


THE HEROIC NOTE 


The Endeayvorers of Turkey (chiefly 
Armenians) suffered heroically during the 
horrible massacres. The Turks do not 
allow them to sign a constitution or 
pledge, or use the terms ‘“‘society”’ or 
‘‘ynion,’’ or wear a Christian Endeavor 
badge, or meet except in single societies. 
Yet. everywhere are these half-hidden 
bands of faithful workers—in Jerusalem 
and other sacred places—ready again, if 
necessary, to seal their devotion with 
their lives... 

But the palm of heroism is borne by 
the Chinese Endeavorers in the regions 
affected by the Boxer massacres. The 
Peking societies suffered most severely ; 
in one of them fifty-three out of sixty- 
five members were murdered; another 
society of forty lost half its members. 
‘Dr. Clark, who was present during the 
perilous days just preceding the massa- 
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But these young people everywhere 
have the heroic spirit, ready for chances 
to show it. In Germany, where there 
are 298 vigorous societies, they translate 
the name, ‘‘Society for Decided Chris- 
tianity,’’ and live up to that designation. 
In the beginning, refused the use of the 
churches, they met in barns and inns. In 
Brazil, where there are sixty-two socie- 
ties, the Endeavorers are bold in the face 
of Roman Catholic hostility, and often 
hold outdoor evangelistic meetings. In 
Japan, whose 129 societies are especially 
zealous and efficient, the Endeavorers sent 
some of the most heroic soldiers to the 
war with Russia. In Spain, whose forty- 
nine societies were all propagated from 
the parent society in the American mission 
school for girls, nearly every girl followed 
the school when, during our war with 
Spain, it retreated across the border into 
France. It was the Spanish Endeavor 
girls that first of womankind ventured 
to attend the national university. They 
were ridiculed and persecuted, but kept 
on, carrying off the highest honors, and 
distancing the chivalric young men. The 
Spanish Christian Endeavor paper is pub- 
lished in spite of a persecution that has 


An Interesting Society of Christian Endeavor connected with the Court Uission Choir, Kinigsberg, Germany 


tions, Christian Endeavor has done much 
already to draw the nations together. It 
is destined to do much more, and to bea 
strong factor in hastening that end of 
war and federation of the world for which 
all Christian Endeavorers long. 


A LEAGUE OF SIXTY DENOMINATIONS 


Christian Endeavor is also hastening 
the federation of the various denomina- 
tions of Christians. Starting in a Con- 
gregational church, the society has over- 
leaped all barriers of sect. In this coun- 
try, the Presbyterians lead in numbers; in 
England, the Baptists; in Australia and 
Canada, the Methodists; in Germany, the 
Lutherans. Altogether, more than sixty 
denominations of Christians are activein © 
Christian Endeavor, and are represented, 
proportionately to the numbers of their 
societies, on the boards of trustees of 
the various unions. It is impossible for 
young people and their pastors, from all 
these sundered bodies, to gather year 
after year in conventions and work to- 
gether in unions without coming to know 
and love one another. There is no doubt 
that the present movement toward church 
co-operation, federation and union, is due 
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largely—some would say pre eminently— 
to the influence of these twenty-five years 
of Christian Endeavor. 

I have said nothing about the inspiring 
Christian Endeavor conventions, the lar- 
gest religious meetings in the world’s his- 
tory, bringing together twenty, forty, 
even sixty thousand attendants, or about 
the many societies among the Indians 
and the foreigners in America; the socie- 
ties in factories, asylums, business offices, 
public institutions. I have not given a 
hint of the varied missionary interests of 
the societies; and the most important 
work of all, because it is fundamental, 
the conduct of their prayer meetings and 
their private devotions, I have allowed to 
be taken for granted. Without it, all this 
surface activity would speedily collapse, 
a mere shell. 

Enough has been written, however, to 
show a well.filled quarter-century. And 
it is only the first quarter-century. The 
societies are more numerous now than 
ever before. They are constantly grow- 
ing in numbers and power. They are 
tied to no fixed method, but are free al- 
ways to reach out for the best. Chris- 
tian Endeavor is a spirit rather than a 
schedule. It is the spirit of. religious 
courage taking hold of the young. It has 
already led them to noble achievements, 


but it is always dissatisfied with achieve-* 


ments. It will forget the things that are 
behind and press forward toward a yet 
more active and inspiriting quarter-cen- 
tury of Christian Endeavor. 


Nebraska’s Home Missionary 


Superintendent-Elect 


Rey. S. I. Hanford, recently chosen by the 
Nebraska Home Missionary Society to suc- 
ceed Supt. Harmon Bross, D. D., who retires 
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REV. SAMUEL I, HANFORD 


next May, was born in Delaware County, New 
York. It was his gocd fortune to live in a 
neighborhood where the people prized the 
church and prayer meeting and were interested 
in all kinds of missionary work. Several from 


f that community have become foreign mission- 


aries: Amid such surroundings he early im- 
bibed the missionary spirit. Later his family 
moved to. Beloit, Wis., where he took his col- 
lege course, thence going to Chicago Seminary, 
from which he graduated in 1887. 


In deciding upon a field of labor the need 


rather than the salary appealed strongest to 
Mr. Hanford, and he fixed upon Nebraska. 
Ordained at Long Pine, he preached there 
four years, then seven years at Aurora, and 
in 1898 came to Weeping Water, the seat of 
Weeping Water Academy. It is with reluc- 
tance that this important church releases him 
from a pastorate both delightful and fruitful. 
Plymouth Church, Lincoln, about two years 
ago called Mr. Hanford, but Weeping Water 


. more new towns than any other state. 
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said ‘‘ No,’”’ and that settled it. The present 
exigency, however, seems a clear call of duty. 
For several years a director of the Ne- 
braska Home Missionary Society and one of 
its most valued members, Mr. Hanford has 
always taken a deep interest in the missionary 
work of the state, with which he is perfectly 
familiar. No man in the state is better quali- 
fied to take the superintendency of home mis- 
sions than he. He has the confidence of the 
churches and the love of the brethren, and in 
his new work will have a valuable helper in 
Mrs. Hanford, now superintendent of chil- 
dren’s work in connection with the Nebraska 
W. 4H. M. U. The mantle of Dr. Bross will 
fall upon a broad-shouldered, large-hearted 
man, who takes up the work in the prime of 
manhood and will give it the best years of his 
life. M. A. B. 


The Home Missionary Society 
and Its Debt 


SOME NORTH DAKOTA REASONS FOR LIFT- 
ING IT 


BY SUPT. GREGORY J. POWELL 


Over fifty of the hundred and forty Congre- 
gational churches of North Dakota are five 
years old and under. In their planting the 
Home Missionary Society has been busy in 
this great new state. Lest any one may think 
some of these churches might have been left 
ungathered and no loss have come to the king- 
dom, let me say that half of the North Dakota 
churches of the Pilgrim order are located 
where there is no other church, a quarter of 
them in places where there are other churches 
but not conducting services in the same lan- 
guage, leaving only one-fourth in towns and 
cities having other English-speaking churches. 

North Dakota gained thirty per cent. in 
population during the past five years, and last 
year built more miles of railroad and started 
The 
Home Missionary Society’s present load of 
debt represents in part an effort to take care 
of frontier communities in this promising 
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young commonwealth. Its habit of doing this 
kind of work had become so well established 
that it could not well stop suddenly, any more 
than a mother can bear the ery of hungry 
children. And so the debt is on the ‘‘ Mother 
of Churches.’’ Who will blame her for not 
believing in ‘‘ race suicide” for the sons of the 
Pilgrim faith? 

We are building seven or eight churches 
this year and should house at least fifteen 
more of our young church organizations next 
year. We have a college and an academy 
after the fashion of the Pilgrims, and our 
three oldest churches are but twenty-five 
years of age. The next ten years should add 
fifty more churches if present promises -of 
growth are realized. 

North Dakota church work is but half the 
age of Kansas and Nebraska. Kansas only a 
short time ago reached the conclusion that 
it could support its own home missionary 
churches, and Nebraska only this year of its 
fiftieth anniversary, plans to take this step. 

North Dakota may be in her ‘‘teens” but 
she cannot fairly be called “of agea.’’ She is 
vitally interested in the lifting of the debt that 
the help which has come hitherto for the plant- 
ing of churches may continue till assured 
strength warrants the state in flinging to the 
breeze the banner of self-support with Kansas 
and Nebraska. ~ 

The crippling our work in this state would 
suffer is what threatens all unless this debt is 
lifted. 


Rey. W. J. Dawson, in a London Christian 
World letter on his mission work in this 
country, notes the shortening of the church 
year as the result of the double family-estab- 
lishment scheme of living which takes people 
away to the country in May and keeps them 
there until October or November. A clever 
writer in the Church Militant, deals with the 
same tendency in our American church life 
and attributes the blame to the furnace in 
the cellar, or, in other words, to new devices 
which are making country life possible in the 
late fall and are militating against town life 
and town churches. 


A Connecticut Dedication 


In 1867 the magnificent water power of the 
Shetucket River was made tributary to a cotton 
mill by Mr. Taft and the village bearing his name 
was large enough to secure the organization of the 
Taftville church, Dec, 3, 1867. Services were first 
held in the dining-room of the boarding house, then 
in the schoolhouse, then in the hall of the block 
built by the Ponemah Co., for this purpose in 
1874. But all this time there was a deep longing 
for a temple dedicated to God. At last, as the re- 
ward of the indefatigable efforts of Rev. William 
Carr and his wife, with the generous assistance of 
the Ponemah Co., the longing found satisfaction. 
Ground was broken in September and the corner 
stone laid Nov. 12,1904. Jan. 21, a commodious, 
beautiful and well-appointed building was dedicated 
free of debt, the only Protestant church in this 
flourishing manufacturing center of Norwich. Au- 


diences which more than filled the building gath- 
ered Saturday and Sunday, with congratulations 
from neighboring churches, those of the county 
and the state. The sermon of dedication was by 
Dr. L. L. West and the prayer by Dr. J. W. Bixler. 
The Sunday morning sermon was by Sec. J. S. Ives 
and that in the evening, at a fellowship meeting of 
all the Norwich churches, by Rev. J. H. Twichell. 
The Sunday school overflowed the rooms provided 
for it. The union service of Endeavor Societies of 
the church was a glad sight, with the bright faces 
of so many boys and girls. This is a church of 
young people. 

The building deserves special notice for its ex- 
cellently arranged auditorium, pastor’s room, lec- 
ture-room, parlor, classrooms and kitchen, all con- 
nected on a single floor. The three stained glass 
windows are beautiful and harmonious. J. S. I. 


Church in Taftville, Ct., showing Sunday School Room and Working Departments 


——  — in 
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Fay-Folk 


Some nights I try to keep awake 
To see how fairies really look. 

(You have to watch so sharp and still, 
So says my mamma’s Fairy book.) 


I squint my eyes a tiny space 
And then I see them—one by one— 
Come trooping in from Fairyland 
With funny little hop and run. 


They nod and whisper to themselves— 
Then scamper off across the floor 

As if they’d never, never seen 
A little boy like me before ! 


Yet if you ask me how they look— 
Somehow I cannot seem to tell ; 
For pretty soon they’ve slipped away— 
And then I hear the breakfast bell. 
—Laura Simmons, in Lippincott’s. 


Mice and Men 


BY HERBERT W. GATES 


There was great rejoicing in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Greycoat, who lived at 
the end of Pantry Court, in the south- 
west corner of the Land of Man’s House. 
And what do you think it was all about? 
Nothing less than the arrival of two little 
baby mice, who had come to stay in the 
home of Father and Mother Greycoat. 

And no wonder they were glad; for 
two finer little mice had never been seen 
in the memory of Pantry Court. They 
were such wee things! and not at all 
furry and gray like their mother but 
smooth and pink all over, very much 
like other babies when they come to stay 
at our homes. 

Mother Greycoat was very happy and 
Father Greycoat was no less delighted 
and said at once that they must send out 
cards to their friends and off he went 
to nibble out some cards from the paper 
in the pantry drawer. In his excitement 
he nibbled off a lot more than he needed 
and when Cook found them lying around 
in the drawer the next morning she ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Those tiresome mice! I must 
set a trap here tonight,’’ but then, Cook 
was cross and didn’t really know what 
a great event Father Greycoat had been 
celebrating. 

As the days went by the two little mice 
grew very fast. First they got their eyes 
open and then they got their little feet 
under them so that they could stand up, 
and they began to get the prettiest little 
suits of gray fur, just like their mother’s 
only much softer and silkier. 

The next great question was, ‘‘ What 
shall we name them?” and Father and 
Mother Greycoat wrinkled. their fore- 
heads and puzzled their brains a great 
many times to find the answer. But as 
the little ones grew older they helped 
to name themselves. 

One of them was such a lively, merry 
little fellow, always on the jump and 


never still for an instaut, that it was 
very natural to call him Frisk and they 
chose that name the moment it was sug- 
gested; and his brother was such an in- 
quisitive little chap, always poking his 
nose into everything and nibbling at 
everything that came in his way, that 
really the only name they could give him 
was Nibble. 

So Frisk and Nibble it was and, true to 
their names, these two little mice frisked 
and nibbled away all through the early 
days of their life. 

Meanwhile, Mother Greyccat was trying 
to teach them as many of the things that 
a little mouse ought to know as she could, 
and when they were old enough they were 
sent to a very select school kept by Pro- 
fessor Whitewhiskers, to finish their edu- 
cation. 

Here they were taught all sorts of 
things; how to run and jump and dodge, 
how to jump for a hole and go in with- 
out bumping themselves and a lot of 
such tricks that. every mouse who lives 
in the Land of Man’s House has to know. 
And they were taught howto use their 
noses to smell out things that were good 
to eat and those that were not and es- 
pecially to smell out the things that 
people often leave around on purpose for 
little mice to eat, but which make them 
very, very sick, if they do eat them. 

And particularly were Frisk and Nibble 
warned against going near anything with 
round holes in the side and funny wire 
things on top and asmell of cheese inside, 
for these, said Professor Whitewhiskers, 
were the most dangerous of all places and 
were called Traps. Frisk and Nibble 
quite shook in their little gray stockings 
when he said ‘‘Traps,”’ the very word 
sounded so dreadful, and promised that 
they would surely remember. 

One day, long after the brothers had 
graduated from Professor Whitewhiskers’ 
school, they were playing around Pantry 
Court when Nibble came running to Frisk 
in great excitement. 

‘*O Frisk !”’ he cried, ‘‘come here quick. 
There’s the queerest thing over here under 
the pantry drawer. It’s round and red 
and has a lot of funny little things stick- 
ing up on top and the nicest little round 
holes in the sides, just a jolly place to 
play hide.and-seek in.”’ 

But when Frisk saw it he said: ‘‘ Nib 
ble! come away quick. That’s one of 
those things that Professor Whitewhisk. 
ers said we mustn’t go near. Don’t you 
see those holes and the wires on top. 
That’s a trap!” 

““Pshaw!’’ replied Nibble; ‘‘ what if it 
is. It won’t hurt a fellow to run past 
it and that’s what I’m going todo. I 
want to get a peek at it.” 

And in spite of Frisk’s warnings Nibble 
raced away past the curious object and 
back again. And after he had done this 
several times and Frisk saw that no harm 


was done, his own curiosity got the better 
of him and he, too, scampered past the 
trap as fast as he could. It was great 
fun and all the more so because it made 
them feel so deliciously trembly all down 
the back. 

But in a little while this sport grew too 
tame. 

‘‘Say, Frisk,’ said Nibble; ‘I’m going 
slower this time and stop Jong enough to 
look in. I can’t see a thing when we race 
by so fast.”’ 

“‘O, Nibble!” cried Frisk, his caution 
returning all at once; ‘‘you know that is 
just what Professor Whitewhiskers par- 
ticularly said we mustn’t do.”’ 

‘“Pghaw,’’ grunted Nibble, ‘‘so he said 
we mustn’t go near it at all, but we have 
and it hasn’t hurt us any. It can’t hurt 
us any just to look at it a little if we 
don’t go in.”’ 

And so the next time Nibble slowed up 
as they came near the forbidden spot and 
just opposite one of the little doors he 
stopped short, but Frisk ran on as hard 
as he could. But when he had gotten to 
a safe distance he turned to see what had 
become of Nibble. There he was still 
safe and sound and eagerly beckoning to 
Frisk to come and see. Frisk shook his 
head very hard at first but he did want to 
see what there might be inside that dark 
round hole and, as he saw Nibble sitting 
there so securely, his own fears gave way 
and he crept nearer and nearer until at 
last he too peeked into the hole and saw 
a most luscious looking bit of cheese. 
O! how good it smelled. 

Both the little mice looked longingly 
and licked their little chops a great many 
times. 

At last Nibble said, ‘‘My, but that does 
look good!”’ 

And Frisk only licked his little jaws the 
harder but he agreed with Nibble that it 
was certainly a very nice looking bit of 
cheese. f 

Suddenly Nibble looked hastily about 
him and exclaimed: ‘I’m going to get a 
taste of that. I don’t see a soul any- 
where and I can get in there and grab 
that cheese before anybody could’ catch 
me, so here goes.”’ 

But Frisk sprang up in alarm. 

‘‘No indeed Nibble, you mustn’t. Re- 
member what Professor Whitewhiskers 
said; when mice go in those doors they 
don’t come out. Let’s go home.” = 

But Nibble had looked too long at the 
cheese and tried too many successful ex- 
periments to listen to any more warn- 
ings. He crept up to the very door of 
the trap and with a little spring seized 
upon the tempting morsel before him. 
There was a sudden snap! Something 
cold and hard seized him very tight about 
the neck, and poor little- Frisk saw his 
brother struggle convulsively, quiver once 
or twice, and then lie still in the fatal 


doorway. ; 
1 
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In great terror, Frisk scampered off 
home. At the door he met Mother Grey- 
coat who squeaked with alarm as soon 
as she saw his face. 

““Where is your brother, Frisk?” 

Still shaking with fright poor little 
Frisk told the sad story of Nibble’s temp- 
tation and its fatal ending and, as he fin- 
ished, he wailed, ‘‘I wish I hadn’t run 
by with him at all and then perhaps he 
wouldn’t have stayed.” 

Just then they saw Professor White- 
whiskers coming toward them and to him 
the sad story was told again. Now Pro- 
fessor Whitewhiskers was said to be a 
very wise old mouse and his reputation 
was increased by a way he had of rolling 
up his eyes when anything important 
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happened and uttering some very wise 
saying. His admirers used to say that 
the Professor understood man talk and 
that he got all these wise sayings of his 
by listening to what the people of Man’s 
House had to say and translating their 
words into mouse language. 

Be that as it may, when the worthy 
Professor heard of the sad fate of poor 
little Nibble, he only sighed deeply and 
remarked : 

‘““Happy is the mouse that runs not 
near the place of Warning; 

Nor stops near the place of Cheese- 
smell; 

Nor enters the door of Man Trap.”’ 

And the mouse who told me this story 
said that the Professor had gotten this 
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Saying that very morning while listening 
to the family upstairs as they were hay- 
ing morning prayers. And I took my 
Bible to see if there was anything there 
at all like it. And I found, sure enough, 
that a certain wise old man, who had 
seen little boys and even grown men act 
just as foolishly as little Nibble, had 
written some lines that sound very much 
like this wise saying of Professor White- 
whiskers. 

If you would like to know just what 
they are, get your Bible and read, or 
get some one to read to you, the very 
first verse of the Book of Psalms and 
see if you don’t agree with me that 
this was what the Professor must have 
heard. 


The Home and Its Outlook 
A Winter Day 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


E PUBLISH this week the first 

installment of a short serial by 
Zephine Humphrey, author of The School- 
mit Bee master, the Nancy sto- 
ries and some charming 
essays which have appeared in our col- 
umns. The Story of Mary Mecome is 
really a sketch from life, a character 
study rather than a story with definite 
plot; and we cannot forbear stating that 
the narrative is literally true, so that 
Miss Humphrey has given us an original 
and remarkable human document en- 
hanced by the charm of her own style, 
full of humor, tenderness and pathos. 
This is the first of three brief serials 
which we have in store for our readers, 
The children are to have their turn in 
March when we shall bring on a story 
in three parts by Annie Hamilton Don- 
nell, author of Rebecca Mary. In April 
we expect to begin an unusual series of 
autobiographical papers on Earning an 
Education, by Agnes E. Ryan, which is 
also a human document, written with a 
straightforward frankness almost start- 
ling. Readers who find long serials tedi- 
ous will, we believe, like these short ones, 
and those who never read serials at all 
can easily preserve three or four issues 
and read the whole story in one sitting. 


Three Home Serials 


ALKING with a prominent kinder- 
garten teacher about pictures suitable 
for achild’s room, the question arose of 
the best Madonna for the 
purpose. Several favorites 
were spoken of but this 
woman, who ‘has a rare knowledge of 
children, said it seemed to her not so 
_important which photograph of Mary and 
the Christ Child should be hung on the 
nursery walls as that. there should be 
only one. Several are confusing to the lit- 
tle child to whom the picture is real, not 
an artist’s fancy. If this first picture is 
Jesus and his mother, how can these 
others so entirely different be the same 
persons? This is the child’s reasoning 
and he refuses to know two Holy Families 
as he would refuse to acknowl dge two 
women as hismother. Give your favorite 
Madonna the place of honor, is the advice 
of our teacher friend, and wait till the 
‘child is old enough to go to school and 
‘use the Perry pictures for him to learn 
about the others. Then he can be told 
‘that each artist had his own idea of the 
‘Mother and Child and that they are types 
not portraits, 


The Madonna 
in the Nursery 


The sun shines bright, but stoutly still the bitter north-winds blow, 
And thin, brown leaves in elfin dance go whirling on the snow. 
The ruffled bluejay silently peers from a naked tree, 

But gayly tings the gallant note of little chickadee. 


The grown-ups hug the fireplace and shiver when they cast 

Looks over shoulder at the pines that strain against the blast. 

The postman stamping through the drifts, meets no one on the road 
But two small boys who bend and pull, rejoicing in their load, 


Fot Baby, tucked all tight and warm within a grocery box, 
Claps mites of scarlet-mittened hands to see the junco flocks 
Rise with a flirt of feathery white before her wagonette. 

To her blue eyes this winter world is best of playrooms yet. 


The Story of Mary Mecome 


IN FOUR 


PARTS 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


CHAPTER I, 


You had only to follow your nose to 
find Mary Mecome—provided you were 
hungry enough. For she lived over a 
little bakery whose portal diffused allur- 
ing odors the length of its humble street. 
Not too humble a street, however; thor- 
oughly respectable, or Mary would have 
had none of it. Up a narrow flight of 
stairs, around to the left, and there you 
were! That was all the good it did you, 
to be sure, unless you had carefully timed 
your visit, for Mary was almost always 
from home. And in her absence her 
door was locked, be very sure of that. 
But. if you came in the early evening, 
after the day’s working hours were over 
and before it was quite time to go to bed, 
and if, moreover, you were one of the very 
few elect, then you might obtain an en- 
trance. Be careful of your shoes, how- 
ever, and have your manners well in 
hand, for this is no unceremonious abode, 
this single room over a bakery, and your 
hostess knows her requirements. 

She was scarcely more than four feet 
tall, perfectly proportioned, with a dig- 
nity of bearing which put any strange 
interlocutor on his mettle of self-respect. 


"Nobody knew quite why she carried her- 


self so grandly. There was no ostensible 
reason in the plain little room, nor in 


her yocation of scrub-woman, nor in her 
diminutive stature. But ostensible rea- 
sons are as nothing beside those man- 
dates of the spirit which go forth and are 
obeyed. Mary Mecome was a Personage, 
circumstance was set at naught. 

It was also a question unsolved by the 
world where she came from and who she 
was. Not that it mattered much. Wher- 
ever she had come from, she had done 
it long ago, and as for the problem of who 
she was, she had looked after that. She 
was Mary Mecome. Her name she had 
brought with her at least from the orphan 
asylum whence she had made her early 
indomitable entrance upon life—her name 
and little else. Not a relation. Well, 
relations are sometimes troublesome to 
an independent spirit. Not a penny. 
Well, the greater zest in work. Not a 
birthday. Ah, that was a different mat- 
ter. Birthdays are a universal, inalien- 
able possession of the human race; Mary 
had aright to one. So she carefully con- 
sidered the calendar, and chose the twen- 
ty-second of February as her natal day. 
I do not know that she chose any year. 
It would seem that certain advantages 
might lie in a wise refraining here, and 
Mary was very wise. 

It was not to be doubted that she made 
a success of life. She earned her way 
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steadily. Her one room never impressed 
the observer as being only one, ‘“‘and 
that’s all, poor thing!’’ but as a quite 
sufficient abode, a home of comfort and 
peace. The kettle sang cheerily on the 
stove, the white deal table, spread with 
a cloth across one end, set forth a pleas- 
ant supper, the walnut table, bearing its 
lamp, waited with copious workbasket, 
the bare floor lay speckless beneath. It 
was a cozy domain enough, and the nar- 
row bed, the bureau and washstand did 
not jar on its harmony, but rather added 
to the good cheer by their suggestion that 
the little mistress of that genial fire need 
not leave its grateful warmth to find her 
way to her pillow. 

Mary’s position in the community was 
one of esteem and honor. ‘‘ The best fam- 
ilies’? employed her. She cleaned houses 
and mended carpets and sewed on dainty 
wardrobes, her fingers were versatile. 
Then on Sunday she went to church. O, 
none of your Beulah Chapels for Mary 
Mecome, with rousing hymns and hands 
at the door and soup-tickets and what 
not! To the front pew of the gravest 
old church she could find in the grave 
old city, most aristocratic and conserva- 
tive of sanctuaries, she trotted stead- 
fastly. Decorum was the food of her 
spirit; surely in church she must have 
it. The venerable pewholders watched 
her come Sunday after Sunday, tolerant 
and amused. She was as much a part 
of the foreground to them as the bap- 
tismal font. There were not many poor 
in Olivet Church; all the more reason 
for Mary’s choice. 

Acquaintances she had many then; 
smiling faces on every hand—‘‘Good 
morning, Mary. Howdo youdo?” And 
she returned all greetings courteously; 
she liked the little social round of her 
daily life. But friendship was another 
matter; there she held herself aloof. 
This reserve seemed, of course, coldness 
on her part; women of her class are gre- 
garious ordinarily. Very well, let it pass 
for coldness. At night Mary mounted 
to her room, stopping by the way to buy 
her fresh rolls for supper, and closed her 
door and was alone quite contentedly. 
One must have time to live one’s own 
inner life now and then, untroubled by 
the world. 

Perhaps it was a lonely life, this of 
Mary Mecome’s, but I think not con- 
sciously so. What had she ever had to 
teach her the meaning of love and com- 
panionship? Where all was entire lack 
to begin with, the attainment of her 
position, of her steady support, of her 
" cozy room meant much actual good. She 
might well be satisfied. Moreover, her 
spirit was austere, with a certain fine 
control; it did not waste itself beyond 
its range in vain imaginings. 

Then when at last love came her way! 
. But that is another chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


This is a love story to be sure, but one 
not quite of the conventional kind, The 
reader is doubtless anticipating the ar- 
rival now of a cavalier to carry off Mary 
Mecome; some goodly baker, policeman, 
janitor, enamored of four feet of inde- 
pendence, capable and alert. No; at the 
risk of gainsaying the poets, I venture 
the assertion that the love of which I am 
going to write was a finer than matri- 
mony. Finer for Mary at any rate. Her 
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nature flowered init. Some natures bear 
only single bloom, pure, pale and pas- 
sionate; of such expect not the double 
rose. 

The beloved was the new minister’s 
wife. Perhaps the minister himself led 
the way a little, but that was nothing 
new. Mary had the propensity of her 
sex to admire ministers; her religious 
life was strong. This thoughtful man, 
tall, grave and kind, a little remote till 
a sudden humor shone through his eyes 
and turned them blue—Mary stood in 
awe of him and longed to sweep his car- 
pet—a service, in fact, she was soon en- 
abled to perform, for how could the par- 
sonage of Olivet Church get on without 
Mary Mecome? She went down on her 
knees to the carpet (it was tacking at 
first, not sweeping), she looked up and 
saw the minister’s wife, and her life-love 
had begun. 

It was not so much because of kind- 
ness shown—though there were fervid 
reminiscences later of wonderful deeds 
of bounty, the gift of a wrapper when 
Mary was sick, frequent shelter on stormy 
nights. Gratitude does very well in its 
place, but you found a friendship on a 
more independent basis—congeniality, 
nothing less. The minister’s wife was 
congenial to Mary. 

““My bosom friend,’’ Mary called her 
at once, settling quietly down to the 
friendship; more familiarly, to her face, 
“Dear You.” There was no servility in 
the relation, hardly a touch of deference ; 
love makes for equality. But neither 
was there any presumption. Presump- 
tion! What sort of a word.is that in 
such a relationship? Mary came in and 
out through the kitchen door, she sat 
with the servants, she was a servant. 
Of course; what else? What should love 
do but serve? If there was going to be 
further question of gratitude in this af- 
fair, the debt should be all on the other 
side. To Mary Mecome love meant giv- 
ing. Well, to be sure, she gave. 

The minister’s family from henceforth 
became her charge, her care. She took 
them under her wing, one and all, guard- 
ing, befriending them. One can hardly 
imagine a finer situation, nor one more 
full of the subtleties of delicacy and 
humor. If it demanded nothing in point 
of fact, it put the spirit on its mettle to 
fail no gracious test. Dear She had need 
of all her tact, of all her primal intuitive 
sense of the realities of things. For this 
relation was primal in fact. It reverted 
to first human principles and took no 
heed at all of extraneous circumstance. 

Alone in her room in the evening Mary 
drew her workbasket to her beside the 
cheerful lamp and embroidered towels 
and napkins. The initial letter was not 
enough, sturdy, resplendent in red or blue; 
but wreaths of flowers must entwine it, 
loving-touches of the unnecessary. Some- 
thing of the spirit of the old cathedral 
builders was Mary Mecome’s, of the early 
Italian painters; she lavished her tender 
skill. 

When these masterpieces of the needle 
were presented to Dear Her there was 
something of a struggle. It may be more 
blessed to give than to receive, but the 
latter office is surely the more difficult 
and makes the greater demand on the 
Christian grace of humility. Dear She 
expostulated. 


3 February 1906 


“But, Mary, all these hours of time! 
And it is your very livelihood. I can’t.” 

Mary drew herself gravely erect—she 
reached thus almost to the shoulder of 
the bosom friend—and looked the answer 
which she scorned to speak. Livelihood 
forsooth! The towels were hastily, meekly 
accepted. And that was the beginning. 
Dear She little knew. 

It is always easy for love to find serv- 
ice, and Mary’s hands were never idle 
from the outset of this friendship; but it 
did seem as if the birth of the baby were 
an opportunity created on purpose for 
her. Perhaps it was so indeed, who can 
say? The baby, for her part, is willing. 
And well she mayibe, for such attire as 
she found ready to deck herself withal 
when she reached this chilly world was 
enough to reconcile any feminine mind 
to strange ulterior disposals of fate. 
Such dresses, such flannel petticoats em- 
broidered to the waist, such sacques and 
blankets and socks! Dear She had sighed 
resignedly many a time and oft, but the 
baby did not sigh. She was born into 
Mary Mecome’s bounty; she knew no 
other condition. 

Before she was old enough however 
really to know much of anything, the 
great departure came, the tragedy in this 
love affair. Dear She. recognized the 
tragic element which the change would 
have for Mary, and delayed its announce- 
ment, hesitating. Mary was usually quick 
to hear the rumors of parish news; why 
did she not learn this important fact that 
the minister had resigned? No; she 
went on her way serenely, cheerful and 
busy as ever. Ah, Mary! She was as 
deep as she was steadfast. — 

“So it seems you are going to take 
Mary Mecome with you,” said a neighbor 
casually one day. ‘‘That’s something of 
a risk, don’t you think? She’s so very 
difficult.’’ 

Dear She caught her breath. 

““What do you mean? ”’ she demanded. 

“Why, she’s packing up all her things, 
and her landlady says she is going with 
you. I beg your pardon. I thought of 
course it was some arrangement of your 
own.”’ : 

AS soon as the neighbor was gone, Dear 
She summoned Mary from the kitchen. 

““Mary!’’ she almost sobbed. 

Then ensued a half hour so hard that 
the two bosom friends were quite spent 
at the end. Yes, it was true, Mary 
calmly affirmed; of course she was going 
with them. What else should she do in 
the world? 

‘Out there in that wild place’’—she 
meant Cincinnati—‘‘ you’ll need your old 
Mary, you'll see. I ‘couldn’t let Dear 
You go alone; I couldn’t no way do it. 
It’s not for pay, Dear You knows’”’—she 
flushed a little, proudly—‘‘ I’m quite well 
off, I can get along, I’ll just come and 
live with Dear You always.” 

Yet in the end she had to yield. Dear 
She felt as if she had trampled pearls; 
yes, even so humbled was her spirit to 
refuse this beautiful thing. As for Mary, 
she went away quiet as ever. If the 
walls of her room had tales to tell of any 
grief that evening they kept their coun- 
sel securely. 

On the whole, I think she did not waste 
any time in idle lamentation. The de- 
cree had gone forth, that way was closed, 
another way must befound. The Flannel 
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Petticoat! With characteristic direct- 
ness her mind saw and chose its end. In 
the wilds of the West, bleak, barren and 
cheerless, re-enforcements must be needed 
against the elements; she would sew and 
sew and sew. Here at least she could not 
be balked, here she was sure of attain- 
ment. She got out her needle and settled 
herself to her lifework. And from that 
moment until her death, thirty years 
later, she never stopped. Considerable 
Flannel Petticoat? Well, the reader will 


see, 
{To be continued.) 


The Toys I Remember 


There should be simplicity in character 
and rigid limitation in the number of 
toys given a child. Complicated toys 
suppress, instead of awakening a child’s 
activity. The toys and games should 
furnish a means of expression and stimu- 
late new creative activity. 

The toy I remember with greatest 
pleasure from my own childhocd was a 
quantity of blocks sawed from a piece of 
smooth scantling. These were made for 
me by my uncle and were in size about two 
and one-half inches each way, uncolored 
and with no distracting pictures upon 
them, and could not be broken. They 
were simple units, lending themselves to 
an endless variety of constructions and 
outlasting both in interest and in educa- 
tional value the objects of admiration of 
many a Christmas morning. Next to the 
blocks, I recall with most interest a box of 
empty spools possessed by a fortunate 
child, whose mother was a sempstress.— 
Edward Howard Griggs. 


Wisdom from the Matrimonial 
Primer * 


A little love is a dangerous thirg. 


If you have a large and generous impulse 
and wish to give your wife a present, and are 
not sure what she would like, you had better 
give her some personal attention until the 
ab c’s of her tastes and preferences are known 
to you. 


Don’t wear callous plaees all ever your hus- 
band’s tender heart by incessant demands 
upon his attention and sympathy. 


Absence may make the heart grow fonder; 
presents have been known to have the same 
effect. 


Before your marriage did it ever occur to 
you that your dressmaker’s awful and ruinous 
blunders, or the rapid and unwarranted dis- 
solution of the parlor rug, or the unsatisfac- 


_ tory method of tradespeople, or the exact lo- 


‘eation and condition of your corns, were just 
the sort of topics for a man’s perpetual home 
entertainment? 


Even the promise to love, honor, and obey 
does not make imperative instant repetition 
of all your friends’ little confidences. 

Don’t be a valet to your husband. 

For a wife who whines, or a husband who 
sneers, there is no sort of marital salvation. 


When your. husband seems willing that all 


the economy shall be at the home end, insist 
upon laundering his shirts yourself. 

If you dislike her friends and she does not 
like yours, move into a boarding-house and 
then neither will have any. 

The most interesting book you can ever put 
in your wife’s hands is a bankbook in her own 
name. 


_ * Published by Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, 
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Closet and Altar 


THE USE OF MONEY 


Make to yourselves friends by means 
of the mammon of unrighteousness; that, 
when it shall fail, they may receive you 
into eternal tabernacles. 


I said just now, that wealth ill-used 
was as the net of the spider, entangling 
and destroying; but wealth well used is 
as the net of the sacred fisher who gathers 
souls of men out of the deep.—John 
Ruskin. 


Be thou as the sun in heaven—let thy 
gold be thy rays.—George MacDonald. 


Yet in thy thriving still misdoubt some evil; 
Lest gaining gain on thee and make thee dim 
To all things else. 


—George Herbert. 


Riches deceive men by making them 
think themselves other than they are. 
It was a favorite saying of Francis of 
Assisi, that what a man is in the sight 
of God,,that, and only that, and nothing 
else, he really is. Now riches are un- 
questionably a great hindrance in the 
way of seeing ourselves as God sees us. 
—W. BR. Huntington. 


It is a poor soul who finds no luxury in 
giving and a rich who, out of what pov- 
erly soever, loves to share with Christ’s 
brethren on earth.—J. O. R. 


Now I beheld here a wondrous thing. 
There were some among these holy men 
who had an ample supply of riches, silver, 
gold crowns and scepters, for there are 
such men also among God’s chosen; 
others had scarcely anything beyond a 
half-naked body, that was dried up by 
hunger and thirst. Yet the former said 
that they had nothing and the latter said 
they had everything, and both were of 
good cheer.—John Amos Komensky. 
Since all the riches of this world 

May be gifts from the devil and earthly 

kings, 
I should suspect that I worshiped the devil 

If I thank my God for worldly things. 


The countless gold of a merry heart, 
The rubies and pearls of a loving eye, 
The idle man never can bring to the mart, 
Nor the cunning hoard up in his treasury. 
—William Blake. 


O Thou, true Wealth and Hope of 
men, our Father and the Fountain of 
all truth and grace, help me to use 
what Thou hast given me of earthly 
good for righteousness and the up- 
building of Thy kingdom. Take 
entire possession of my deepest love 
that my heart may not be set upon 
any gift which belongs wholly to the 
earth. Teach me to manage my af- 
fairs as Thy steward, that my thrift 
may not become a curse either to me 
orto Thy poor. Let me not be lavish, 
lest I lose an opportunity of power, or 
mean, lest I bear false witness to Thy 
wotk in me; or careless, lest I hurt 
where I desire to bless. Let not the 
love of money become a root of evil in 
my heart and to this end give me a 
great love for the mercy and brotherly 
kindness which I see revealed in the 
life and death of Jesus Christ my 
Lord. Amen. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb 4, Sunday. The Call of Christ.—Mark 

1: 14-28, 

The gospel of Jesus was “‘ good tidings of 
God.” He delivered it in word, but his life 
and character were its embodiment. Take 
out of our knowledge what we know of God 
through Christ and we are left to doubt and 
orphanage. The condition of receiving this: 
good news was repentance—a change of 
thought, a right-about-face of purpose. We 
do not know a man’s repentance by his sor- 
row, but by his point of view and ground of 
choosing. What use to talk of dawn toa mam 
who shuts himself in darkened rooms? How 
shall one appreciate the fatherhood of God, 
whose heart is set upon riotous living? 
Christ’s call to every one is, ‘‘ Turn and see] ’”” 

Give me, my Father, an understanding 
heart and a desire to learn Thy will. Let me 
not be one of the unteachable children for 
whom there is little hope of good. May the 
vision of Thy love seen in the life of Jesus and 
brought home to my heart by the indwelling 
of Thy Spirit transform me day by day inte 
his image. 


Feb. 5. The Prophet Like Moses.—Deut. 18, 

9-22. 

This is a general promise of God’s help 
through the prophetic order. It culminates 
in Christ, in whom the ideal of the office 
which Moses held finds its fulfillment. Note 
that no sooner has the command appeared, 
‘““Thou shalt be perfect,” than the needed 
channels of God’s leading are promised. 
Never forget God’s presence in considering 
his commandments. 


Feb. 6. The Thessalonian Church.—1 Thess. 

1: 1-10. 

The Church was in the first year of its his- 
tory—see how much alive it was! Work and 
labor and patience had already spread its wit- 
ness far and wide. Note the expectant atti- 
tude. The first thought of the Church was 
that its Lord must immediately return. See 
how much encouragement Paul in Corinth 
had from the good report of these new Chris- 
tians. Have we ever thought of our own 
patience, zeal and hope as an encouragemen*® 
to other witnesses for Christ? 


Feb. 7. Paul’s Vindication.—1 Thess. 2: 1-12; 

Paul came straight from the prison at 
Philippi and the triumph over the governor 
who would have thrust him out privily. He 
was the working-man preacher, declining 
money—using the intervals of toil for conver- 
sation, persuasion, preaching, He laid aside 
his authority that he might win men. Note 
that Paul’s ambition was not for a long roll 
of members but for a worthy-walking church. 


Feb, 8. Paul’s Joy and Crown.—1 Thess. 2: 

13-20. 

The new way was instantly hated. This 
was a persecuted church and so endeared 
itself to the courageous heart of Paul. There 
is no merit in being persecuted, only in being 
strong for Christif persecutioncomes. Christ 
always remembers, but we have the assurance 
of his help in time of special need. 


Feb. 9. Intercession.—1 Thess. 3: 1-13. ‘ 

Is thanking God for the faith and joy of 
others a part of our prayers? If so, we can 
understand Paul’s urgency of sympathy, ‘‘ For 
now we live, if ye stand fast.”” Here were 
men in earnest for the work of Christ and 
their work survives. It is the half-hearted 
labor that carries the seeds of death. 


Feb. 10. Purity.—1 Thess. 4: 1-12. 

Impurity was the crying sin of the cultured 
and beautiful Greek life. The pure heart 
which Christ commends was not unknown, 
put it was little known. The reason for pur- 
ity is that our bodits are temples of God’s 
Spirit. Uncontrolled passion is a kind of 
sacrilege. 
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_ Don’t Check the Spasmodic 
Givers 


BY REV. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, D. D. 


There are two kinds of people as respects 
method of giving, and both should have their 
opportunity in all our churches. There are 
the systematic givers, who plan their main 
giving at the beginning of the year, and are 
glad to pledge it, to be paid by the week or at 
longerintervals. The Harris plan, asitused to 
be called, or the Weekly Pledge System, was a 
great advance in what had been the almost 
universal occasional collection in the churches; 
this plan admits of variations of course. It 
may be a general pledge to all the organized 
benevolences with which the church co-oper- 
ates, or it may be a designated sum to each 
according to the judgment of the giver, or it 
may set aside a certain percentage to be dis- 
tributed according to the vote of the church. 
That this is the best plan for the giver is un- 
doubted. To have set apart a certain sum to 
be used in the Lord’s work, if it be a sufficient 
one, is a due recognition of his ownership of 
the whole. It is a question though whether 
this plan unmodified or used alone is best for 
the missionary work and the organization 
through which it is cared for, because practi- 
cally it is limited in its working to so small a 
proportion of the membership. 

While this ought not to be, it is the fact. 
In a church of 500 members which had used 
the weekly pledge system for at least ten 
years, there were only 125 who used it. The 
reasons given were various. Most of the 
people had not grown to it; it was a step be- 
yond the attainment in the grace of giving. 
They could not sit down calmly and apportion 
this matter as they did their other expenses, 
far less make this the first of them all. It is 
especially adapted to those whose income 
comes to them in weekly or monthly install- 
ments, the amount of which is fixed and can 
be anticipated with regularity. 

Many people think as the future is uncer- 
tain, the Lord’s cause should take its chances 
with or after the rest. There are many who 
are not systematic about anything if they can 
help it, and who prefer not to be. Many need 
to have their hearts warmed up by a vivid 
presentation of facts or an earnest appeal. I 
remember well a member of a church of which 
I was pastor, who after every such statement 
or appeal, used to put into my hand a five- 
dollar bill, with the words: ‘‘ Won’t you give 
this to that man? I want to help a little.” 
The churches in which the weekly offering 
reaps the best results are probably the country 
churches, where the people are more apt to 
move together and where all are of moderate 
means. I remember one such church where, 
by a monthly offering, these gifts were quad- 
rupled. : 

It is doubtless best for the churches to ask 


for the support of its missions in the best way . 


and to urge the people to give by system, but 
6an they afford to stop there? While the sys- 
tematic givers: are to be sought and com- 
mended, is there no place for the impulsive 
givers too? Shall they have no opportunity to 
give because they do not give according to the 
best method? I only object to the fact that in 
many churches the opportunity to give through 
our organized societies is not offered except to 
those who make their pledges in advance. I 
plead that this opportunity should be given to 
all, to give by a worthy system or by a still 
worthy impulse. Can we afford to say to the 
man with the five-dollar bill in his hand, 
“‘ There is no place for you or for your gift.’’ 

I believe in the weekly pledge, if itis worked 
by ample and frequent notice and by quarterly 
statements, but I believe that the rest of the 
ehureh should also have an opportunity to 
give and that each of our great objects recog- 
nized by the churches should have a special 
collection also, with dn occasional presenta- 
tion of its needs and claims for the sake of the 
half or more who have not pledged to give 
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anything. The only variation of the Minne- 
apolis plan is a promise of immunity from 
other solicitation. I do not think this is an 
advance—it certainly is not in the spirit of 
benevolence. 

The best way to provide for both is I think 
this: Have the weekly envelopes dated for 
the fifty-two or three Sundays of the year; 
select the months when the congregations are 
largest and fix a Sunday for each of the recog- 
nized societies and stamp or print the name of 
that society on the envelope so dated; give 
ample notice that a special offering will be 
made to that cause and have some statement 
of the work made from the pulpit, with the 
explanation that this is intended chiefly to 
afford the opportunity to co-operate to those 
who have not pledged and that the envelopes 
of those who have pledged will be received 
and appropriated as usual. If any of these 
desire at the time to inclose an additional 
amount, that will be understood to be intended 
for the especial object named. This plan, if 
heartily entered into by the pastor and the 
missionary committee, which each church 
ought to have actively at work, will consid- 
erably add to the offerings of either the 
weekly pledge system or the occasional contri- 
bution alone, and will have an educating effect 
on the many who have not as yet come to tHe 
grace of giving by system. 


The Sunday Question in 
Connecticut 


Connecticut is wrestling with the Sunday 
question. Hartford authorities have been en- 
forcing the Sunday closing act on all stores 
except drug stores. Exception was made in 
the case of Hebrews. The Gentiles (Greeks 
and Italians) vociferously protested, claiming 
that the Hebrews closed only during hours of 
worship on Saturday. The ease has been set- 
tled by the Hebrews agreeing to keep their 
stores closed all the time on Saturdays (in- 
cluding the evening). Meantime the Working 
Men’s Club has petitioned for the opening of 
the Colt Museum and historical collection in 
the Wadsworth Athenzumon Sundays. Their 
petition has been granted and the doors are 
to be opened Sunday afternoons for three 
months. 

Up in New Hartford a vote was taken at 
the annual meeting of the Congregational 
church protesting against Sunday railroad 
traffic. The track passes near the church and 
the tooting and whistling of trains seriously 
interferes with public worship. The protest, 
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which was passed unanimously, has been pre- 
sented to the railroad authorities and the state 
railroad commissioners. cya One 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 26 


With Miss Elizabeth B. Sharp as leader, 
and Mrs. Capron, Mrs. Miron Winslow, Miss 
Tobey, Mrs. Harriet Todd and Mrs. Slocum 
to supplement the words of leader and secre- 
taries, the hour furnished many helpful facts 
and suggestions. 

After brief reports from some of the mis- 
sionaries in Japan, Mrs. J. D. Dayis of Kyoto 
seemed to bring them all nearer by her earnest 
words. She spoke especially of their depend- 
ence upon prayer and of their strong assur- 
ance that they are helped by the prayers of 
the friends at home. To a few illustrations 
of prayers answered in a way to be recognized 
she added the plea, ‘‘ Pray a little more than 
you have prayed before.’’ 
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The Beginning of the 
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Kingdom of Heaven* 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


So he set himself to organize a social order that should shift the center of social gravity 


from a common greed to a common God, from private weal to common weal. 
to be made the organ of Love. Sublime conception! 


The state was 
This purpose to unite the sacred and 


the secular, to give the spirit a working body in the world. Edwin Markham. 


We pass from the mountain of the temptation in the last lesson to a morning scene on the 
shore of the Lake of Galilee. We do not know accurately what happened to Jesus in the 


interval between the two scenes nor how long it was. 


Matthew [4: 12-17] and Mark [1: 14, 15] 


allow for a considerable period, but do not say what occurred in it except that Jesus was 
making Capernaum his home and repeating John the Baptist’s message to men to repent 
because the kingdom of heaven was at hand. Luke [4: 16-31, 44] describes him as returning 
to Nazareth after his experiences of the baptism and temptation, announcing to his fellow- 
townsmen that he had been anointed as the Messiah, and after having been rejected by 
them going to Capernaum and teaching in the synagogues of that region. John [1: 35-4; 45] 
alone gives an account of Jesus’ previous ministry. Taking the narratives of the first three 
Gospels by themselves, this lesson is the first formal account of the organization of that society 
of believers in Jesus Christ, of which he said to his disciples, *‘ I appoint unto you a kingdom, 


even as my Father appointed unto me.’’ 
steps in beginning the new kingdom: 


1, Jesus the teacher of the kingdom. 
The first impression of his message was 
that better times were at hand, bringing 
relief from poverty, justice to the op- 
pressed and health for the sick [Luke 4: 
18-21]. It was no doubt understood as 
meaning the deliverance of the nation 
from the Romans which the Jews believed 
their prophets had promised. The com- 

-mon people would not have cared at first 


for that spiritual idea of the kingdom 


which Jesus gradually developed in his 
teaching as the fellowship of those who 
enthroned God in their hearts and gave 
themselves to bring all men into glad obe- 
dienceto him. But they cared very much. 
to be delivered from pressing troubles, and 
it is easy to picture to ourselves the scene 
by the lake. Fishermen were coming from 
their night’s work, farmers were going 
from their homes in the town to their 
fields, caravans of camels loaded with 
merchandise were passing along the high- 
way. As Jesus stood by the lakeside 
telling those around him of deliverance 
from their enemies, of the blessings and 
privileges foretold by prophets and now 
at hand, the multitude listened eagerly 
and grew in numbers, pressing closer to 
him till he had no room to stand. 

Some fishermen had pulled their boats 
on the shelving shore and were near by 
mending their nets. Simon was one of 
them. Jesus stepped into his boat and 
asked him to shove it off a little from 
the land. Then he sat on the prow and 
continued his teaching. Though what he 
said has not been recorded, we can imagine 
its character after reading Matt. 18. 

2. Jesus gathering disciples into the 
kingdom. He was living at Simon’s house. 
The other men of both boats were also 
already his disciples, and had been known 
as such for a year or more. They had 
probably all been disciples of John the 
’ Baptist, from whom they had learned who 

Jesus was and had recognized him as the 
long desired and the expected Christ 

[John 1: 35-42], They shared his hopes 

and aims, had been taught by him to 
understand them and had already told 

others about him and had persuaded some 
to follow him. The movement started 
by John, which had led multitudes to 
leave their homes and gather around him 
at the Jordan had been checked by Herod’s 
imprisonment of John [Matt. 4: 12, 17]. 
The kingdom which he had proclaimed as 

* ; sahil 
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The account given by Luke discloses three essential 


at hand had not appeared. The thousands 
who had been ready to enter it at his 
bidding had gone back to their work when 
their leader was taken from them. 

But Jesus was teaching the people about 
the same kingdom in the synagogues, in 
the fields and on the lake shore. Many 
were interested in it, a few who were 
most intimate with him had begun to 
comprehend its character. They saw 
that it was not an army to fight the 
Romans, nor a political party to over- 
throw the government, nor a new sect 
to displace the Jewish Church; or rather, 
they did not see yet that it was to do all 
that such organizations might be ex- 
pected to do, through the working of 
new principles and a new life in indi- 
viduals. 

But the time had come to make a formal 
beginning of a society which would draw 
together and apart from the rest of the 
people men and women who had be- 
gun to regard it as the supreme object of 
life. These four fishermen, two pairs of 
brothers and all intimate friends, were 
the first to be called into a new fellow- 
ship with Jesus, as the beginning of the 
manifestation of the kingdom of heaven. 
The accounts of the way it began differ 
enough to show that they were memories 
recorded many years after the event. 
Matthew and Mark say that Jesus saw 
Simon and Andrew casting their net 
from their boat, and that at his call they 
left off fishing and went with him; that 
soon after he saw James and John on the 
shore mending their nets, which they left 
at his invitation to jointheothers. Luke 
gives the fuller account. 

8. Jesus setting disciples at work to ex- 
tend the kingdom. Luke says all four 
fishermen had left their boats and were 
washing their nets when Jesus saw them. 
At his word Simon eame into the boat 
which Jesus had entered and pushed it 
from the shore. After Jesus had finished 
speaking to the people he asked Simon 
to push out further and cast his net 
again. Simon thought it would be use- 
less, for they had found no fish during the 
night and were far less likely to find them 
now when the sun was shining on the 
water. But he would obey the word of 
one whom he acknowledged as his leader. 

The result placed Jesus before him in a 
new light. He had looked on him as 
Master, was probably the older of the 
two, and as is evident from subsequent 
conversations between them, had freely 
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expressed his opinions when he differed 
from his teacher. But when hésaw what 
followed his obeying the word of Jesus 
contrary to his judgment as an.expert 
fisherman, his boldness and familiarity 
forsook him. He prostrated himself be- 
fore his Master, confessed the moral gulf 
which separated them, and from that 
time Jesus was his Lord. The other three 
were of one mind with him. What their 
Lord should tell them to do they would 
do, confident that with him they would 
not work in vain. His first word was a 
supreme test of their trust in him. He 
summoned them to surrender their call- 
ing and enter on a new one, that of get- 
ting men ,to come into the kingdom. 
They at once left their boats and fish 
and nets in the hands of Zebedee and the 
men in their employ, and went away with 
him [Mark 1: 20]. 

Consider how much is summed up in 
this short narrative, when it is filled in 
with what we now know. Here are Jesus’ 
setting forth of the kingdom of heaven; 
the impression made on the multitude; 
the new attitude he took in the eyes 
of the chosen disciples through his word 
of power; and the effect on them as they 
saw what they had done through him. 
Four new men followed him across the 
sands that morning. With him they con- 
stituted the nucleus of the kingdom, and 
from thenceforth they would bring others 
into it. Every true disciple of Christ fol- 
lows in their path. 


Dr. Atkins Visits Detroit 


First Church, Detroit, has just enjoyed an inspir- 
ing and helpful visit from Dr. Glenn Atkins, its pas- 
tor-elect, and his wife. Though Dr. Atkins’s loyalty 
to the Burlington church made him steadfast in his 
refusal to listen to any overtures looking to a sev- 
erance of present relations before May 1, and to 
some the period of waiting seemed long, more than 
ever is this united people happy in the assurance 
that its choice has been a wise one and its waiting 
worth while. 

The Week of Prayer was marked by a series of 
four devotional meetings led by Dr. Atkins upon 
the general topic of The Reality of Religion, which 
bore rich blessing to the large congregations. He 
preached two Sundays, and his words were strong 
and uplifting, earnest and spiritual. 

The church was glad to have Dr. Atkins at its an- 
nual meeting, the reports showing that, though 
without settled leadership for most of the year, 
there was no reduction in its benevolences and gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Mrs. Atkins was the guest of the Women’s Associ- 
ation. It tendered her a largely attended recep- 
tion; the men giving a dinner for Dr. Atkins the 
same evening, at which he was heartily weleomed 
by nearly 150 men of the church, speeches of wel- 
come also being made by clergy and laymen of 
other churches. 

Dr. Atkins’s strength as a leader is already evi- 
dent, and both he and Mrs. Atkins have made many 
warm friends, who eagerly await their coming 
May 1. O..W. He 


Additional Delegates to General 
Council 
DAYTON, O., FEB, 7-9, 1906 


Cross, Rey. Allen E., Boston, Mass. 
DeForest, Rev. Heman P., Detroit, Mich. 
Fales, David, Chicago, Ill. 

Fuller, Frederic H., Providence, R. I. 
Long, Rev. Byron S., Ashtabula, O. 
Newman, Rey. S. M., Washington, D. C. 
Reed, H. L., Mansfield, O. 

Rugg, F. A., Greenfield, Mass. 

Rutan, Charles, H., Boston, Mass, 
Skeele, Rey. Arthur S., Painesville, O.. 


As we must account for every idle word, so 
we must for every idle silence.—Poor Richard. 


yee oa ne 
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John Watson’s Sermons 


Dr. John Watson’s new book of ser- 
mons, following upon his retirement from 
the active work of the ministry, bears 
the impressive title, The Inspiration of 
our Faith. The unity of the discourses 
is a unity of spirit, of which this title, 
which is also that of the first sermon, is 
no unfit expression. There is no trace of 
uncertainty or haste. The preacher has 
climbed to an outlook upon the world of 
men from the heights of wisdom and 
of vision gained through long experience. 
That help which Dr. Watson’s preaching 
has always brought to men outside his 
own communion finds expression here. 
And the pages bear continual proof of 
the broadening and mellowing of an un- 
usual genius for the interpretation of the 
Christian life and opportunity. 

It is well to have, in connection with 
these views of the immanence of God and 
the contemporaneousness of the eternal 
life, the insistence upon the power and 
validity of emotion and enthusiasm which 
Dr. Watson puts at thefront. For unless 


‘the thinking of the day in the sphere of 


our relations to God can be informed with 
enthusiasm for the practical life of faith 
and witness the future of the faith is not 
assured. ‘‘Thousands of Christian folk 
of our own time,’’ writes the preacher, 
“regard religious emotions with grave 
distrust, and are ever making a plea for 
decorous piety. Whatever may be said 
of their correct and well-bred ideals, it is 
worth remembering that upon their con- 
ditions the kingdom of God would never 
have existed, and that if enthusiasm died 
out the obituary of the Christian Church 
should be prepared without delay.”’ Yet 
this is to be no unbalanced emotion dis- 
connected from the demands of practical 
righteousness: no creature of mere im- 
pulse: “‘Impulses to admire what is true, 
to sympathize with what is sad, and to be 
reconciled with God, are in themselves 
excellent, but let it clearly be understood 
that though Christianity may begin with 
feeling it must end in practice, and that 
the best thing for an enthusiastic person 
is to ask this question, Am I ready to 
share Christ’s cross? ’’. 

Breadth of vision and clarity of thought 
appear in such sermons as that upon 
The Passion of God, Reasonableness the 
Touchstone of Truth, Imperial Patriot- 
ism. Searching and helpful are the dis- 
courses on Contempt of Goodness, in 
which a startling application of the con- 
trast between Christ the prisoner and 
Herod the judge is applied to the moral 
judgments of men in our modern life, 
The Bodily Presence of Christ and the 
Duty of Encouragement. While this vol- 
ume neither covers all sides of its author’s 
own thinking nor all the aspects of Chris- 
tian truth which are of special interest to 
the thought of today, it is a most sugges- 
tive and enjoyable gathering in which the 
thoughtful reader will feel himself in the 
full current of modern thought and yet 
in the atmosphere of God’s presence and 
continually face to face with the oppor- 
tunity of Christian service. To the great 
number of souls who stand without the 
Church cruelly aware of the difficulties of 
faith these words should be helpful. They 
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are the utterance of a man who will not 
hesitate to denounce the unrighteousness 
or unloying spirit of Christians, but who 
feels in the depths of his soul the present 
and compelling power of Christ. And 
they are so full of courage, charm and 
strength that they attract and hold at- 
tention. 


(The Inspiration of Our Faith. Sermons by John Wat- 
son, D.D. pp. 359. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) 


The Life of Bishop Hutst 


Bishop Hurst’s titles to honor extend 
beyond the bounds of his own Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was a teacher in 
two continents, one of the most farsighted 
of missionary administrators, an author 
whose book and pamphlet titles fill more 
than two of the large pages of his biog- 
raphy, extending over the fields of church 
history, literature and travel, he tided a 
theological seminary over the time of the 
collapse of its endowment and founded 
a university. All these were done in 
loyal service to his own denomination, 
but all have served the progress, liberali- 
zation and common interest of the whole 
church. In addition to these interests 
we may mention the wide variety of 
Bishop Hurst’s friendships and the fact 
that he was a booklover and collector, 
his library sale after his death being one 
of the events of the year among bookbuy- 
ers, with competition from all the great 
libraries in America, netting over fifty 
thousand dollars. 

The biography of Bishop Hurst, by 
Albert Osborn, who was associated with 
him as_ his assistant in work, makes a 
stately volume which in outward appear- 
ance would have satisfied the subject of 
its pages. It covers the events and ex- 
periences of his life in a loyal spirit and 
with great fullness of detail. It is, first 
of all and chiefly a biography of a great 
Methodist leader for Methodists, and of 
this the world outside has no right to 
complain. But the inevitable effect is 
that there is no broad view of Bishop 
Hurst’s life in his place as an American 
and with relation to the great movements 
of thought and life which overpass de- 


nominational lines. 


Most interesting are the pictures of the 
boyhood on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, the travel pictures from Bishop 
Hurst’s own letters, the glimpses of Ger- 
man university and church life. For the 
historian of Methodism the author has 
preserved much important detail, the gen- 
eral reader will wish for both less and 
more—less detail of chronicle and a more 
graphic literary picture of one of the 
most versatile of American Churchmen 
and most aggressive and attractive of 
personalities. 


(John Fletcher Hurst, by Albert Osborn. 


pp. 509. 
Eaton & Mains. $2.00 net.] 


Captain Mahan on the War of 1812 


These are the concluding volumes of 
Captain Mahan’s great series on Sea 
Power. They deal with the War of 1812 
in a broad and comprehensive way, ap- 
proaching it, however, from a. point of 
view which minimizes much that Ameri- 
cans have always emphasized, and bring- 
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ing out many features which have less 
than their due share of attention in the 
ordinary histories. 

In effect Captain Mahan declares that 
the British measures which caused the 
outbreak of war were justifiable, because 
necessary to Great Britain’s life and 
death struggle with Napoleon. On the 
other hand, they were so injurious to the 
United States that it would have been 
impossible for us to submit to them. 
This point of view is carefully elaborated, 
and makes the chief interest of the dis- 
cussion, rounding out the long story of 
Sea Power on which the fame of the au- 
thor rests, and which has been so effect- 
ive in shaping the thought and practice 
of naval powers since its first publication. 
The scope of the work includes the naval 
operations on the great lakes. The pages 
abound in vivid pictures of sea battles. 
The maps and illustrations are helpful 
and include many portraits. 


(Sea Power in its Relations to the War of 1812, by 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, D. C.L., LL. D. 2 vols. pp. 423, 456. 
Little, Brown & Co $7.00 net.] 


RELIGION 


Indian and Spanish Neighbours, by Julia H. 
Jen naeon: pp. 194, F.H. Reveli Co. 50 cents 
ne 


A number of the Inter-National Home Mis- 
sionary Study courses, devoted first to the 
North American Indians and then to the 
Spanish-speaking people of the United States. 
The plan begins with the history, studies the 
problems, and concludes with an interesting 
account of the missionary work undertaken by 
the different Christian organizations. 

The Growth of poaen On Faith, by George 


| Ferries, D. D. pp 8, Chas. scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. $2 50 net. 


The real aim of this work is irenic, to reaffirm 
the reconciliation between subjective and -ob- 
jective aspects of truth. The contrasted views 
of Anselm and Abelard are traced as a dual 
tradition fin the Church. These two great 
schools of thoughtjare shown to be comple- 
mentary to each otmer. The fundamenta 
parallelism of the judicial quality and father- 
hood in the divine character is presented from 
ajnew standpoint. 

Rindeteer ae Ber ov Laura Ais 

Cragin. pp. 2 F. H. Rev $1.25 n 
The familiar Bible stories of the Old "Testa: 
ment told in kindergarten fashion and with 
references in each story to some more or less 
famous picture. A few of these pictures are 
reproduced. For mothers and teachers this 
should be a valuable aid towards interesting 
children in the Bible. 

Vision and Task, by Miia Clarke Peck. 

pp. 289. Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 
These sermons are good ‘to read, interesting 
from first to last, epigrammatic, abounding in 
practical illustration and application, forceful 
but tender, bright, persuasive and encourag- 
ing. 

Bread and Salt from the Word of God, 


Theodor Zahn. pp. 306. Chas. Scribner’s Sat 
Imported. $1.50 net, 


Professor Zahn has been professor of theology 
in G6ttingen and Erlangen for more than 
thirty years. These sermons, translated by 
Scotch students of his and published at their 
request, were preached at intervals during 
that whole period. They cover in sixteen 
sermons the Church year and give expression 
to the conservative Lutheran theology. They 
are reverent, direct and searching in their 
treatment of life and its responsibilities. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

V: 

he Pe deoeks ical As Pee Chapin, pp. 189. 
A well-known New York physician discusses 
a number of important social questions from 
the vantage ground of his profession. He 
emphasizes the bearing of physiological laws 
and conditions on the problems of society and 
the individual. Inequality, The Unfit, Poy- 


: 
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erty, The Child, Health, are some of the topics 
treated. Especially important and helpful are 
the chapters on Education and Religion. In 
the one he severely scores present conditions 
in public schools; in the other he considers 
the trend of faith and delivers a serious mes- 
sage to the churches which we wish might 
receive wide consideration. 


A Decade of Civic Development, by Charles 
ae pp.188. University of Chicago Press. 


Papers describing progress in the various de- 
partments of municipal administration and 
embellishment, originally published in The 
Chautauguan. The park system of Boston 
and Harrisburg, New Washington, and the 
lessons of the Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
_ Gago make interesting chapters. 
Frenzied Finance Vol.I., by Thomas W. Law- 
son. pp.559. Ridgway- Thayer Co., New York. 
Opinion will be divided as to whether this 
book is to be included under the head of his- 
tory or romance. Perhaps its final place will 
be under the caption of social history. Of its 
temporary effect in molding popular opinion in 
regard to the doings of the predatory classes 
in high finance, there can be no question. It 
includes the material on copper stocks and 
the insurance companies already published in 
Hverybody’s Magazine, with additions and 
enlargements. The story has an air of sim- 
plicity which by no means implies that the 
facts are easy to ascertain in the narrative. 
Will the Coming Man Marry, by eee C. 
Peters. pp. 192. J C. Winston Co. 0 
Popular papers exalting the duty of ne 
making and the value of home life. 


FICTION 

Fair Margaret, by F. Marion Crawford. pp. 

383. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
In these pages Mr. Crawford gives us the first 
installment in the history of a charming young 
English primadonna. Her introduction to the 
stage and initial success form the ending of the 
tale. She has two lovers, an English literary 
critic and an enormously wealthy Greek whose 
plot to carry her off just fails in the last pages 
of the story. The scene moves in and about 
Paris and the world is the cosmopolitan world 
with which the author is so familiar. The 
story is hardly in the author’s best form and 
the reader feels a disappointment in its in- 
completion. 

Lonely O’ Malley, by oe Gteacr. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
Lonely O’Malley has the Pian to move 
from the village in which he is king of all the 
boys to one where recognition must be con- 
_quered. He comes to his own at last, but the 
story begins with his unrecognized days when 
the only available friends were the spoiled 
son of the minister and his little girl neigh- 
bors. It is a vivid and humorous picture of 
boy life which will delight all the old boys. 
Lonely is a gifted youngster and his deeds 
back up his genius for dramatic invention. 


The Ward of the Sewing Circle, by Edna 
me Wyle. pp. 202, Little, Brown & Co. 


pp. 383. 


A pathetic story of the experiences of a little 
orphan boy who was “‘ boarded round’”’ among 
the members of a sewing circle. There is 
humor as well as pathos in the book, the 
characters are.strongly drawn and the ending 
is romantic and happy. 
The Black Spaniel, b pp. 
380. F. A. Stokes Co. 
The qualities which made The Garden of Allah 
popular, reappear in these stories. More than 
one of them has a touch of the grewsome. 
Most of them have more or less to do with 
Africa and the desert. The social life de- 
picted, the shaping of the plots, and the man- 
ner of telling, are all extremely sophisticated 
and literary, but the dramatic quality and 
occasionally the grim humor hold the atten- 
tion closely. 
A Lost Cause, by coy Thorne. pp. 306. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Stork’s Nest, by J. Breckenridge Ellis. pp. 375. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 


A dramatic story, the scene of which is in 
darkest Missouri. The hero comes to the wild 
lands to work on a farm for the restoration of 
his health. He meets with a charming, un- 
cultured gir), and finds himself in the grip of 
a miserly and unscrupulous employer. The 
scene is so fresh, and the central characters 
are drawn with so much force that the reader 
will follow the story to the end in spite of the 


Robert Hichens. 
1,50. 
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unliterary quality which he will find in many 
of these pages. 
FOREIGN LANDS 

In Further Ardenne, by Rev. T. H. Passmore. 

pp. 316 E.P. Dutton. & Co. $2.50 net. 
Luxembourg is a little principality with a 
peculiar history, which has stamped itself 
upon the life of its people. For those who 
love travel and acquaintance with unfamiliar 
scenes, this elaborate study of its history and 
present life will afford much entertainment. 
There are good illustrations. The author has 
studied his subject at leisure, and expects 
from his readers a like enjoyment of quiet and 
unhurried days. 

Kurope on $4.00 a Day, by A. Rollingstone 


(Charles Newton Hood). Rolling Stone Club, 
Bell Building, Medina, N. Y. 50 cents. 


A new edition of a helpful little book for 
tourists. 

In the Country of Jesus, by Matilde Serao. 

pp. 294. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 
Now that all the world is studying the Life of 
Jesus this description of the Holy Land is 
timely. The author is a devoted Roman Cath- 
olic and loyally accepts some unfounded tradi- 
tions. But the Protestant reader will forget 
these defects, carried away by the charm of 
the work. Its spirit and tone are loving and 
reverent. Its descriptions are wonderfully 
graphic. Jerusalem, Jericho, the Jordan Val- 
ley, Bethlehem, Nazareth—these will not 
quickly be forgotten by one who has seen 
them through the author’s eyes. Students of 
the New Testament should add this to their 
list of books to be read. 

The Pen of Brahma, by Beatrice M. Harband. 

pp. 320. F.H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 
A vivid picture of the sufferings of Hindu 
women and girls, especially those resulting 
from their cruel marriage customs. The au- 
thor shows us the daily life of India as she 
herself has seen it, and makes an earnest ap- 
peal to Christian men and women to help these 
ignorant and downtrodden unfortunates. 

The Bird Watcher in the Shetlands, by Ed- 


mund Selons. pp. 388. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3 50 net. 


A handsome and beautifully illustrated book 
in which are recorded the careful observations 
of a well-known naturalist and photographer, 
who lived alone on a Shetland cliff in order 
that he might study birdsand seals. Frequent 
** digressions ” tell us something of the au- 
thor’s character and of his ambition, which is, 
“To make a naturalist without a gun.” 


ART 


Peter Paul eaten by Hope Rea. pp. 138. 
Maemillan Co. $1.7 


Rubens is perhaps ng least known of all the 
great painters on this side of the Atlantic. In 
fact, no good examples of his art are found in 
the museums of America. This fully-illus- 
trated biography and critical study, in the 
Great Masters of Painting series, has promise 
therefore of special usefulness for American 
art students and general readers. The work 
is well done and gives a good picture both of 
his personality and art. 
Discourses, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Kt. pp. 
445, E. P. Dutton & Co. $250 net. 
These famous addresses were delivered by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in the years of his presi- 
dency to students of the Royal Academy. 
They have a personal and historical interest, 
and some intrinsic value also as the views of 
a working painter on the aims and methods 
of his art. The editor has introduced and 
commented on them in helpful fashion, and 
supplies admirable reproductions of many pic- 
tures to which reference is made in the text. 
Raphael, by Julia Cartwright. pp. 223. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 
Raphael’s appeal to the general European and 
American public is still the greatest of any 
artist. The author in her interesting sketch 
of his short life and art development gives the 
reasons for this popularity, and vindicates 
Raphael’s claim to one of the highest places in 
painting. He was a learner always—a bor- 
rower, if you please—but he used his borrowed 
motives and materials with an amazing genius. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Julian, the Apostate, by Getano Negri. 2 
vols. pp. 636, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 
$5.00 net. 


The high personal character of Julian and his 
attempt to reinstate paganism, make him one 
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of the fascinating personalities of history. 
Professor Negri has made from careful study 
of documents and monuments an elaborate re- 
study of his life. He brings the experiences 
of a statesman to these historical labors. The 
result is a picture which reaffirms the general 
features of Julian’s life and character, with 
respect for his high personal qualities, and 
fascinated interest in the experiment which 
attempted to push back the tides of religious 
thought and change. 

Friedrich Schiller, by Paul a a 
Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. $10 
An appreciative sketch of Sehiller” 'g life and 
a study of his poetry accompanied by many 
interesting portraits and color pictures and by 

translations of many of his poems. 
Lord George Bentinck, by B. Disraeli, with an 


introduction by Charles Whibley. pp. 382. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2 00 net. 


This study of the life of the man who was his 
own political preceptor and friend is the most 
serious literary work of Lord Beaconsfield. 
It has the double interest of subject and 
authorship, and its republication is timely in 
the present condition of English politics. 
Brahms, by J. Lawrence Erb. pp. 179. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25, 
A biographical and eritical study in the Mas- 
ter Musicians series. 
Secon sane oe 
The uraeata interest in the adventurous 
career of Captain John Smith justifies this 
new study of his life in Europe, Asia and 
America. Mr. Bradley takes the position 
that the autobiographical passages of his 
hero’s strange adventures are trustworthy 
and makes out an interesting and convincing 
case. Smith’s relation to the Virginia settle- 
ments claims the larger portion of the book. 


pp. 102. 


Books and Bookmen 


Goethe’s poems have just been issued in the 
vernacular in Japan. 


Friends of George Ade in Indiana talk of 
making a congressman of him. Congress 
always needs a humorist to keep it sweet. 


Mark Twain has edited for Harper & Bros. 
a series of volumes filled with the best humor 
of the world selected from great authors of 
all times. 


A blind lady who took great pleasure in 
hearing The Song of Our Syrian Guest read to 
her, has had it put into raised letters for the 
blind and presented copies to the Cleveland 
and Washington Libraries. 


Spurgeon’s library of 7,000 volumes recently 
came to this country, the property of a small 
Western college library. The books cost the 
new owner about ten cents apiece. Bishop 
J. F. Hurst’s library was just sold for many 
thousand dollars, fifteen thousand more than 
he paid for it. 


Much of a more or less sensational character 
about conditions in rural New England is ap- 
pearing in the daily press. Before coming to 
your conclusion about the situation await Rev. 
W. L. Anderson’s book on The Country Town 
—a Study of Rural Evolution, in which a 
thoughtful minded Congregational pastor of 
New Hampshire will give you something sub- 
stantial. 


The St. Nicholas League is six years old this 
January and has now nearly 50,000 members, 
with representatives in every nation of the 
world. About 2,000 boys and girls have won 
gold or silver badges in the League competi- 
tions, which have brought out work remark- 
able considering the youth of the members. 
Many League graduates are now promising 
megazine writers and illustrators. 


The author of The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife, The People of the Whirlpool, A Woman 
Errant and At the Sign of the Fox, has suf- 
fered her carefully-guarded secret to be given 
to the public. It proves to be no novice, but 
the author of books well known in another 
field, Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, who has 
written so much about birds. The announce- 
ment is to be made on the title page of her 
forthcoming story. 
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The New Year in Canada 


A Continued Jubilee 


The general jubilee movement of two and a half 
years’ standing closed with a great thanksgiving 
service on Sunday evening, Dec. 31, but the re- 
joicing continues in the annual meetings now in 
progress. Here the splendid results are being tabu- 
lated, and the whole sisterhood of churches, except 
half a dozen, are on the free list. The grim mort- 
gages everywhere are being brought forth for the 
burning, and the worry and fear which they have 
occasioned make this sentence doubly just. Upon 
their immediate and eternal retribution we are all 
agreed. It is gratifying, too, to note that the regu- 
lar offerings of the churches have been well main- 
tained, while membership has substantially in- 
creased. The new year is bright with promise for 
large spiritual results. 


Another Jubilee 


A matter of widespread interest is the Diamond 
-Jubilee of the Montreal Witness. Representative 
of public life are the hearty congratulations and 
appreciations of the Prime Ministers of the Domin- 
ion and Quebec, and the lieutenant governor 
of British Columbia. All classes and creeds are 
represented in the ‘general flow of praise and good 
wishes for the Witness. The editor, Mr. J. R. 
Dougall, is highly honored in Congregational circles, 
and was offered the chairmanship of our union at 
the last meeting, which office he was, however, 
unable to accept. May he long be spared to be the 
power he is, not in Congregationalism alone, but in 
the wider affairs of the Dominion. 


Evangelism in Toronto 


Tremendous crowds greet Dr. Torrey and Mr. 
Alexander at Massey Music Hall, Toronto, which is 
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crowded long before the hour of service, while some 
evenings thousands fail to gain admission. While 
many may be constrained to choose the better life, 
there must be revolt at some of the doctrines pre- 
sented. Multitudes, I am persuaded, would re- 
nounce their Christianity if they were obliged to 
believe that the endless fiery and relentless torture 
presented could be consistent with the plans and 
purposes of a God of infinité love and mercy. It is 
to be regretted that Dr. Torrey sees fit to wage in- 
creasing warfare on so-called Higher Criticism, and 
in reality to demand that conclusions and inter- 
pretations be in accord with his own line of vision. 
Nowhere is there a more ready response to evan- 
gelism than in Canada, and it is unfortunate that 
in the minds of many reverent, thoughtful people 
there will be an increasing tendency to discredit 
effort along these lines. J.P. G. 


An Accession to the Denomina- 
tion 


One of the strongest Methodist churches in 
Minneapolis is named after Bishop Fowler. Under 
Rey. Dr. P. A. Cool this church was moving for- 
ward strongly. The committee had asked that 
Dr. Cool remain another year, and he had ex- 
pressed his willingness todo so. About that time 
it came to the knowledge of the church that it 
might obtain as pastor a very popular minister 
from Denver. Ignoring their obligation to Dr. Cool, 
the church proceeded in what eventuated in a call 
to the Denver pastor. Dr. Cool was thereupon 
stationed as assistant pastor with one of the other 
Minneapolis Methodist churches. The Linden 
Hills Congregational Chureb, which has a strong 
Methodist element in its make-up, learning these 


PLEASE CONSIDER. 
WHY? 


A Straightforward Appeal for an Increase of Gifts to the American 
Missionary Association 


Why do we make this appeal? The work for which the churches 


The Work 


hold the American Missionary Association responsible compels 
us to make this appeal. 


Among the Negroes in the South, 


the harvest of years of patient labor is ready to be gathered. Schools and churches 
of this Association have borne a fruitage that promises great things for the future. 


Negro pastors and teachers are prepared for large work among their race. 


This 


great opportunity demands large increase of support. 
The Highlanders in the mountains and the humble white people in the lowlands 


of the South also present immediate and impressive needs. 


The Chinese and Japa- 


nese in our country furnish a department of our missionary work, and back of them 


lies the great work in these vast nations. 


The Island Territories plead with importunate earnestness for help. This 


Association has responded to this appeal in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


The work 


means the redemption, physical, intellectual and spiritual, of millions of our own 


fellow-citizens. 


Is it not worthy of increased support? 


The responsibility for this work rests with you brethren of the 


The Responsibility churches. 


We of the Executive Committee and official board 


are simply your servants and agents in administering such 


funds as you place in our hands. 


If there is glory in the work it is the glory that 


belongs to the churches of Jesus Christ. If the work lags and is insufficient for lack 


of funds the responsibility is still with the churches. 


Under the Constitution 


of the American Missionary Association this responsibility is close and immediate, 
resting upon you who make up this constituency. This gives us a greater confidence 


in presenting this appeal. 


We make this appeal definite and concrete. We appeal to every 


The Appeal 


church in our Congregational fellowship to make a contribution 


to this work. Even though this contribution may necessarily 


be small, it is surely possible, and means great things for the work. To churches 
already contributing an increase of 25 per cent. on the gifts from living donors 
would mean Two Hundred Thousand Dollars to the treasury this current year. 
This would make it possible to close the year without additional debt. If every 
pastor will make it his special duty to ascertain just what was given last year by 
his church and urge an increase of 25 per cent. this problem will be solved. Will 
not you who read this appeal with the hearty and cordial interest which you have 
manifested in this work, take the appeal to your own heart and see to it that your 
church at least increases its gifts 25 per cent.? 
In the interest of the Master’s work among these needy millions, 
Yours sincerely, 


JAMES W. COOPER, 
CHARLES J. RYDER, 


Corresponding 
Secretaries. 
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facts, invited Dr. Cool to become its pastor. This 
invitation he has decided at length to accept, and 
has begun his ministry in this new and attractive 
field. The change has excited a good deal of in- 
terest in Minneapolis, and Dr. Cool’s welcome by 
the church and by the Congregational Ministers” 
Meeting has been exceedingly cordial. R. P. H. 


The Boston City Missionary 
Society 


The City Missionary Society at its annual 
meeting reported a prosperous work in its. 
eighty-ninth year of ministry to the poor of 
Boston. Mr. R. H. Stearns, who has been 
connected with the society as a director for 
thirty-five years, was re-elected president for 
the fifteenth year. The total contributions. 
and bequests of the year for missionary and 
charitable purposes amounted to $53,311.96. 

Twenty-five missionaries have been in the 
employ of the society during the year. Their 
time has been spent in the difficult work of 
making and retaining acquaintance among a 
shifting population, ministering to spiritual 
and temporal wants, looking after the children 
and introducing them to Sunday schools, hold- 
ing mothers’ and neighborhood meetings, visit- 
ing the sick, attending funerals and in a hun- 
dred forms of Christian service. This work 
included 55,679 visits on 19,307 families. 

The results of such consecrated and friendly 
work cannot be tabulated. The missionaries. 
become familiar with life histories of the 
poor—the redemption of men and women from 
discouragement and sin, the tarning of young 
lives into the right way—which they treasure 
as the incentive and recompense of their work. 
Some of these happenings among Christ’s 
needy brethren are sketched in the reports 
as suggestions of the uplifting work which is 
going on under the care of the society. These 
instances suggest a leavening of the distress 
which settles in all large cities which brings 
honor to the name of Christ. Not a few of 
the additions to church membership in Boston 
are the garnered fruits of this personal influ- 
ence exercised by the hard-working mission- 
aries of the society. 

Help in money and in comforts takes a sec- 
ondary place in the work, but it would be 
difficult to estimate its warming and cheering 
quality in the homes of the poor in times of 
sickness or discouragement. Often, indeed, 
such help serves not merely to tide the recipi- 
ents over a difficult time, but also to inspire 
them, on the return of prosperity, to become 
contributors to the society and considerate 
helpers of others in their time of need. 

The Easter Mission is a carefully planned - 
and much enjoyed pilgrimage with gifts and 
song to the hospitals and homes of the city on 
Easter day. 

The Fresh Air Fund ministers especially to | 
tired mothers and little children. One of its 
most beneficent ministries is the maintenance 
of Rosemary Cottage at Eliot, Me., where 
mothers and children are sent for a delightful 
visit of a fortnight, from which they return 
with a new lease of life to their hot city 
streets. 

The Chinese Sunday school, meeting in Pil- 
grim Hall, has had a useful year. The gifts 
of the scholars amounted to $320.97, $215 of ~ 
which was given to the American Board. 
The laundries where the pupils work ara 
visited and many Chinese Bibles have been 
supplied. The influence of the school, 
through pupils and former scholars, is felt 
all over the city and in different parts of 
Southern China. 

The City Missionary Society will complete 
next September the ninetieth year of ‘a benefi- 
cent history. Its present contributors are cor- 
dial in their gifts. It offers a like enjoyment 
of co-operative service to all who are inter- 
ested in ministering to the needy in the nam 
of Christ. ; 
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Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Rev. Messrs. Edgar M. Cousins, Thomaston; Charles Harbutt, Portland; 
; Daniel E. Putnam, Houlton; Carl M. Gates, Saco 


The Portland Circuit 


The voice of the croaker was conspicuously ab- 
sent at the meeting of the Cumberland Ministers’ 
Association in Portland, Jan. 16. The topic was, 
The Country Church. The paper by Rev. J. E. 
Aikins of Windham was written out of the rich 
experience of a fifteen-year pastorate in one of the 
churches of which he spoke. The numerous idio- 
synerasies which form so important an element in 
the problem were touched with the kindly humor 
of which Mr. Aikins happily has a generous supply. 
Ample justice was done to the discouraging fea- 
tures, yet the tone of paper and discussion was dis- 
tinctly optimistic. A strong protest was entered 
against basing judgment on thenumerical test. Al- 
ways a dangerous method, it is particularly mis- 
leading when applied to a work which, like this, is 
ever changing its form to suit rapidly changing 
conditions. The verdict based upon a careful study 
of the situation was that prevalent reports concern- 
ing the desperate state of the country church and 
the degeneracy of its constituents had been grossly 
exaggerated. Congregations, of course, decrease 
with the decline of population, but numerous in- 
stances were cited in which interest is almost un- 
abated. 

That the work is of primary importance no one 
could doubt after hearing Dr. Smith Baker declare 
on the basis of personal investigations that fiye- 
sixths of the leading men in Lowell and Minne- 
apolis, when he was located there, were country 
born and bred; that three-fourths of the deacons 
in the Portland churches had been country boys, 
and that one little mission church in Maine has 
sent twenty-seven young men through college and 
twelve into the mixistry. The paper and discus- 
sion formed an effective antidote for incipient pes- 
simism as to the value or existing condition of the 
country church. 

A feast of inspiration is in store for those who 
attend Dr. Smith Baker’s Sunday evening lectures 
-at Williston Church (Portland) during the next 
three months. Under the general theme, Modern 
Saints, appear these subjects: 


Wendell Phillips—Christian Heroism. 
Frances Willard—Christian Leadership. 
Phillips Brooks—Christian Manliness. 
Florence Nightingale—Christian Sympathy. 
John B. Gough—Christian Reform. 

Mary Lyon—Christian Education. 

Charles H. Spurgeon—Christian Eloquence. 
Dorothea Dix—Christian Helpfulness. 
David Livingstone—Christian Consecration. 
Frances R. Havergal—Cbhristian Joy. 
Dwight L. Moody—Christian Faithfulness. 
Fanny Crosby—Christian Song. 


The Sunday evening lecture is a feature in this 
church and large congregations testify to the popu- 
lar response. The membership is steadily growing, 
ten having been received at the January commun- 
ion. In the latter part of this service a new method 
of participation was introduced, not, however to be 
eontinued. It was participation in the spirit—but 
without the wine. Lest any deem the novelty too 
startling, perhaps it ought to be added in explana- 
tion that owing to“the unexpectedly large number 
present the supply of wine gave out before all had 
partaken. ‘ 

Saco’s benevolences (including missionary boxes) 
amount to $450 as compared with $235 last year. 
The church building has been repainted and the 
chapel improved largely through the efforts of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. By private subscription a 
first-class stereopticon has been purchased which 
is used for Sunday school reviews, missionary ad- 
dresses and lectures by the minister. The Sunday 
school shows a notable increase in average attend- 
ance, due in part to the use of the star chart, to 
indicate the record of each class for attendance, 
offering, new members, study of lesson and use of 
Bibles. It has given away more money, yet has 
more on hand than for years. Congregations have 
increased nearly fifty per cent. this fall. Eight mem- 
bers have been added during the year, four on con- 
fession. The home missionary offering goes toward 
the support of the pastor at Gibbonsville, Ida., 
from whom letters are received. A chorus choir of 
young people, numbering 25 or 30, has organized, 
meets weekly for a rehearsal or social evening, and 
leads the singing Sunday evenings. The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society has been reorganized 
and is making a systematic study of missions in 
Africa. 


Kennebunkport is rejoicing in its new pastor, Rev. 
Jobn Bicknell. He is a native of Cummington, 
Mass.—that beautiful New England town where 
sO many beside Bryant have been inspired and 
strengthened by nature’s varied messages—and a 
graduate of Yale College and Divinity School. After 
three years as professor in Jaffna College, Ceylon, 
he returned recently because of the illness of his 
wife, requiring medical treatment in this country. 
Those who know him best are unanimous in their 
testimony to his ability and personal charm. He 
promises to be a worthy successor to Rev. Alex- 
ander Sloan, in itself no slight praise. He will be 
a welcome accession in this vicinity owing to his 
ability to present foreign missions with the fascin- 
ating sidelights which come only through partici- 
pation therein. The new interest aroused will con- 
tribute materially to the success of present efforts 
for greater missionary enthusiasm in the churches 
of county and state. Cc. M. G. 


The Lower Penobscot 


The lower Penobscot region includes the western 
border of Hancock County and the greater part of 
the smaller counties of Waldo and Knox. It has 
felt seriously the decline in shipping interests, both 
in the building and sailing of wooden vessels. There 
yet remain, with some development, the granite, 
lime and summer yisitor industries, while its most 
important article of export is the constant stream 
of young men and women whom it sends out to 
bless the world. These conditions make the life 
of the churches a struggle, sometimes dishearten- 
ing, but none the less important both to these com- 
munities and to the regions beyond to which they 
are giving their life blood. 

Twenty miles below Bangor is Bucksport, the seat 
of a school of another denomination but where a 
good number of Congregational young people have 
received helpful preparation for their work. Here 
Rey. William Forsyth has the honor of being on his 
thirty-sixth year with his first and only church, of 
which the centennial was celebrated two years ago. 
Able pulpit and faithful pastoral work of necessity 
characterize such a pastorate. 

Twenty miles farther south on the same side of the 
river is beautiful, historic Castine, the seat of an- 
other school of great influence, the Eastern Normal 
School. Here hundreds have been trained for use- 
fulness and our church has added the moral and 
religious impress that can alone make intellectual 
training of value. Here Rev. A. H. Ives, father of 
Connecticut’s secretary of home missions, lived 
long and usefully. For two years Rev. R. G. Har- 
butt has been ministering here not only with able 
pulpit work, but by bringing his trained business 
capacity to bear upon neglected problems of church 
and parish ; and while it has taken legislative enact- 
ment to correct some things, matters will doubtless 
be properly adjusted when the work is done. The 
presence of the student element during a large part 
of the year and of a fine class of summer visitors 
during the remainder inspires the preacher though 
neither element can add much in the statistical 
columns. 

On the-other side of the river beginning at the 
north, we find fifteen miles below Bangor, Winter- 
port, which within a few years has opened the 
ehureh doors, closed for nearly two decades. One 
young pastor remained a year or more and now 
Rey. F. J. Schneider, who did successful student 
work in Bangor Seminary, is trying his hand upon 
this confessedly difficult field. 

A few miles away is Frankfort with its immense 
granite quarries, subject to all the fluctuations of 
this somewhat uncertain business. Here the little 
church struggles on, having just welcomed Rey. 
W. J. MeNeil, a young man who did excellent 
work at Millinocket, the new paper town in the for- 
est. Frankfort and other towns below are affected 
by the recent opening of railroad communication 
with the outer world by the completion of the only 
piece of steam railroad built in New England dur- 
ing the past year. This road from beyond Bangor 
gives not only the great Aroostook region but the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad system an independent 
outlet to the seaboard. With great energy and 
apparently unlimited capital the work has been 
pushed of building the road, with commodious ter- 
minal facilities and docks on a fine harbor at Stock- 
ton Springs, a few miles from Searsport. The 
church at this latter place, ministered to by one of 
our best-known and efficient pastors, Rey. T. P. 


Williams, has worked faithfully for years against 
an adverse drift of population. Now that the tide 
has turned, there seems no reason why even better 
results should not be achieved. 

A few miles away is Be/fasét, its churches all fac 
ing the problems of the region in serious form; but 
our church there is inurew o hard work and under 
its new pastor, Rey. D. L. Wilson, is doing its usual 
faithful service. 

Next below on the side of the bay is Camden, 
whose centennial and the well-known work of its 
honored pastor, Rev. L. D. Evans, have recently 
been noted. Its busy village and large contingent 
of high-class summer people make the work impor- 
tant and encouraging. A sad loss here is the recent 
death of Rev. T. E. Brastow, who seemed called to 
lay aside the active ministry nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, but who, ever since, has been much 
alive in every good work, and especially as Sunday 
school superintendent, has been his pastor’s faithful 
helper. 

The Rockland people are much pleased at the 
acceptance of their call by Rev. John H. Quint and 
await his coming with interest. He has made an 
excellent impression, while his education in Maine 
gives him friends both within and without the 
parish to welcome him to the state. All believe he 
will sustain the traditions of the honored name he 
bears. 

A short trolley ride brings one to Thomaston, the 
old town of the region with many historic associa- 
tions and its tradition of the Knox régime. Here 
the church has been assisted during the year by 
two legacies of over $6,000. During the present 
pastorate, despite the outflow of population, twenty 
members have beep added and soon both church 
and parsonage property will have been put in 
thorough repair. 

A little beyond comes Warren where Rey. I. A. 
Flint has been meeting gratifying success during 
his three-year pastorate. An addition of thirty-five 
members with all departments strengthened and 
two young men in Bangor Seminary indicate the 
character of the work. Union is congratulating 
itself upon obtaining a man of such ability and 
experience as Rev. H. H. Pearson, long connected 
with Carleton College, feeling that this blessing 
could only have come to them through his need 
of our health-giving climate. 

The Matinicus church, which like a sentinel 
guards the bay, belongs in the story of the Home 
Missionary Secretary. EB. M. C. 


From the Home Missionary Secretary 


The State Conference for 1906, whose meeting 
place had not been decided when the last confer- 
ence adjourned, will convene in Pine Street Church, 
Lewiston, Sept. 18-20, a week earlier than usual. 


Matinicus Church 


One church has been organized since the appear- 
ance of the last Maine Broadside. Thisis at Carroll, 
a farming and lumber town in northern Penobscot 
County. The town had been plowed over by two 
or three other denominations and had come under 
the influence of a professed atheist. A marked 
change has appeared under the ministrations of 
one of the young women employed by the Maine 
Missionary Society and this new church is the re- 
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sult.of her work. Large’audiences and increasing 
interest are manifest and there is considerable 
promise of growth in the near future. 

Maine is following the apportionment plan in 
raising the funds needed for state work. When 
tried before it has always resulted in good con- 
tributions from the churches. Though the requests 
for definite sums have only just been sent out, en- 
couraging responses have come in. One church, 
asked for what it used to give when much stronger 
than now, responded within twelve days with the 
full amount, twice as much as it had given in any 
year of late. Not a few other churches have signi- 
fied their intention to raise the amount asked, 
though in some cases it means a large advance 
over recent years. 

Matinicus, twenty miles out to sea at the mouth 
of Penobscot Bay, has just completed a handsome 
little $3,000 church building, a credit to the island 
and @ monument to the zeal and devotion of its 
people. It will be dedicated free of debt in the 
spring. It is an example of as honest work as 
can be found anywhere and could scarcely be du- 
plicated for the same money. The Church Building 
Society generously accepted the challenge of two 
former residents, now Bostonians, and their hus- 
bands, to be responsible for a sum equal to that 
given by the society. Standing upon the highest 
point of land on the island it will worthily express 
the noblest aspirations of its people. 

Italians are flocking into the state in large num- 
bers and settling in sections where work seems 
plentiful. Three paper-making towns each have 
their Little Italy, and Portland has its share of 
them. In the latter city the Methodists have begun 
a quiet but promising work and now the State Mis- 
sionary Society is attempting to reach the others. 
An earnest, consecrated lay worker has been set 
to work among his countrymen at Livermore Falis, 
Rumford Falls, Millinocket and other points where 
they congregate. His continuance is largely a 
question of funds. 

The subject of missions is before the churches as 
not for a long time. The American Board is carry- 
ing its campaign into Portland and a great uplift 
is looked for by the local churches when its repre- 
sentatives come here early in February. Invita- 
tions have been sent to all churches whose pastors 
are in the Cumberland Ministerial Association, by 
far the largest and most influential in the state. 
The matter of home missions has been brought be- 
fore all the churches by two strong committees of 
the Maine Society, emphasizing the claims of both 
the State and National Societies. And a third com- 
mittee is energetically at work seeking to establish 
in every church an active missionary committee 
with systematic study of missions and systematic 
method of collecting missionary funds. C..H. 


Aroostook Letter 


Congregationalism in northern Maine during the 
last five years has been making commendable 
progress. The two self-supporting churehes in 
Aroostook County have increased to six. Two 
new churches have been organized at Oxbow and 
Portage, and both have buildings completed or in 
process of erection. Promising work has been 
opened up at seven other places. From these 
fields as well as from the older churches come en- 
couraging reports, 

Sherman Milis is becoming a center of religious 
and missionary interest and enthusiasm, for clus- 
tered around it are five mission fields more or less 
under the supervision of Rev. Frederic Parker, the 
intrepid pastor under whose fostering care the 
work has been developed. Recently he has been 
assisted by Rev. C. L. Woodworth of Lewiston, 
who has given a series of readings from Pilgrim’s 
Progress with such spiritual effect as to constitute 
@ powerful plea for the righteous life. At Sherman 
Center three have confessed Christ, and at Bragg- 
ville five. Mr. Parker intends to continue these 
services until the old allegory which has made its 
way to the heart of peasant and king alike shall 
come with new power to the people of all that re- 
gion. 

Island Falls, which little more than ten years ago 
owned no property, now under the efficient leader- 
ship of Rey. H. H. Noyes, has a fine church and 
parsonage free of debt, and during the year has 
raised $1,800 for expenses and benevolence, Elec- 
tric lights have been placed in the church building 
and will be in the parsonage soon. The Ladies’ 
Aid has bought a lot adjoining the church upon 
which it is planned to build a parish house in the 
near future. The Sunday school numbers 270 and 
is growing. The three Endeavor societies have a 
total membership of 120, Eleven have been re- 
ceived to church membership during the year. 

Houlton has suffered heavy losses in the removal 
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from town of about thirty persons, largely young 
married people with their families, who had re- 
cently united with the church and whose children 
have been baptized. They are now located from 
Montreal to Los Angeles, so that the Houlton 
church, though in northern Maine, exerts a wide 
influence. The pastor has been giving a series of 
Sunday evening addresses on the history of Con- 
gregationalism and its part in the development of 
the country, topics specially needed near the 
border of New Brunswick, where the influence is 
largely Provincial. At a convention lately held in 
the Congregational church, a county Y. M. C. A. 
was organized, which it is believed will meet the 
present needs of the county and be the incentive 
and inception of local organizations in the larger 
towns. 

Presque Isle reports a gain in nearly all depart- 
ments. An Endeavor Society of thirty-five has 
been organized, a new Ivers & Pond piano pur- 
chased, and at the annual meeting it was voted to 
remodel and equip this oldest chureh edifice in 
town. Rev. H. L. Gale and Mr. J. 8. Hatch have 
begun a series of evangelistic meetings in which 
all the churches unite. 

At Fort Fairfield, Rev. L. VY. Farnsworth says 
that never has he known such a deep spiritual im- 
pression as now prevails in his chureh. The people 
showed their appreciation of the pastor and his 
wife at Christmas by useful and costly gifts. A 
chureh debt of long standing has been nearly 
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wiped out, and this important church under wise 
leadership is going ahead fast 

Ashland’s house of worship is being renovated in- 
side and stained glass windows will soon replace 
the old plain ones, the money having been raised. 
Best of all, the church is leading the town in a 
series of forward movement services under the 
direction of Rey. C. H. McElhiney and Rey. W. G. 
Mann. -It is the testimony of Pastor McElhiney 
that already many in Ashland and adjoining towns 
owe to Mr. Mann—doubtless also to himself, though 
he is too modest to say so—lasting gratitude for 
helping them to see and enjoy the ‘‘ way of life.’” 
The Maine Missionary Society is fortunate in hay- 
ing secured as general missionary, so able and con- 
secrated a worker as Mr. Mann. 

Portage Lake is rejoicing in the possession of a 
new 1,300-ib. bell, called the Wellesley Bell, a gift 
from the church in Wellesley (Mass.) of which Rey. 
W. W. Sleeper is pastor. This church has also 
given half the cost of a new organ, the people of 
Portage contributing the other half. New seats 
for the church have been recently purchased. 
Thus this new church in the midst of an inviting 
field is well equipped for usefulness. It awaits the 
coming of some alert, consecrated man as perma- 
nent pastor. 

The chureh building at Oxbow is nearing comple- 
tion. The interior awaits the final touch of paint, 
then seats and lights. The kingdom progresses in 
all this region. D. E. P. 


Church and Ministerial’ Record 


Calls 


BICKNELL, JOHN, recently a teacher in Ceylon, to 
Kennebunkport, Me. Accepts, and is at work. 

Bioom, W. KNIGHTON, Sandoval, Ill., to Oneida. 

ELLIs, J. LINCOLN, Second Ch., Sedalia, Mo., to 
Hayden, Col. Accepts. 

GEORGE, JOS. H., president Chicago Sem., to First 
Ch., Burlington, Vt. 

Gross, Dan’t I., Andover Sem., to Union Ch., 
Ryal Side, Beverly, Mass., for one year. Accepts. 

HAWKES, ALBERT §., to remain another year at 
Amethyst Ch., Creede, Col, with an increase of 
$200 in salary. Declines, and will take post- 
graduate work in Hartford Sem. 

HorsTEAD, HENRY O., Sanford, Me., 
River, Ct. 

LESLIE, WM. W., W. Andover, 0O., to Saybrook. 
Accepts. 

MAIN, JOHN H. T., Carter professor of Greek and 
dean of the faculty of Iowa Coll., Grinnell, Io., 
to presidency of that institution. Accepts. 

MARTIN, CYRIL P., Wellington, Col., to Villa Park 
Ch., Denver. 

MourR, CHAS. A., Marblehead, O., to Silverton, Col. 

NorgRISs, JOHN W., New Braintree, Mass., to 
Bethesda Ch., Edwardsdale, Pa. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

PADDOCK, GEO. E, Keokuk, Io., accepts call to 
Boise, Ida. 

PARSONS, JAS:, Owatonna, Minn., 
Sedalia, Mo. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Yale Sem. and Mt. Carmel, 
Ct., to Davenport Ch., New Haveh, Ct. 

RIcHARDS, WM. J., Second Ch, Coaldale, Pa., to 
Emanuel Ch., Egg Harbor City, N. J. Accepts, 
to be gin March 1. 

SHorRT, WM. H., Bloomer, Wis., 
eall to Shiocton and Ellington. 

SM11H, JOEL A., Woonsocket, S. D., to Morris, Il. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN W., North Ch., Detroit, Mich., 
accepts call to + uperintendency of Cong. churches 
and home missionary work in Michigan, with resi- 
dence at Lansing. 

TARR, JAS. G., Rockport, Mass., accepts call to 
Brownfield, Me., not E. Brownfield, as previously 
stated. 

WALTON, JAS. A., Poplar Grove, Iil., to Gray’s 
Lake. 

WHITE, CHAS. E., recently asst. pastor of Lawrence 
St. Ch., Lawrence, Mass., to Amherst, N. H. Ac- 
cepts. 

YuxKu, ADOLF, Slavonic Ch, Braddock, Pa., to 
Immanuel Slavonic Ch., Cleveland, O. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

Resignations 

ATKINS, G. GLENN, First Ch., Burlington, Vt., to 
take effect April 20, after six years’ pastorate. 

Evuis, J. LINCOLN, Second Ch., Sedalia, Mo., to 
take effect March 1. 

GILMAN, GEO. P., Belmont Ch., Waverley, Mass., 
to take effect April 1, after more than 22 years’ 
service. 

JONES, J. OWEN, Wallingford, Ct. 

PAGE, FRED’K H., Trinity Ch., Lawrence, Mass., 
to take effect July 1, after a 10 years’ pastorate. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Mt. Carmel, Ct. 

SLOAN, ALEX., First and South Chs., Kennebunk- 
port, Me., after six years’ service. 

SMITH, ARTHUR H., Chestnut St. Ch., Lynn, Mass. 
He will return to Ohio. 


to Deep 


to First Ch., 


does not accept 


SUTHERLAND, JOHN W., North Ch., Detroit, Mich., 
to take effect May 15. 


Dismissions 
GOODACRE, JAS. J., Winthrop, Mass., Jan. 25. 
Stated Supplies 


HYDE, HENRY, recently of Somersworth, N. H., at 
Melrose Highlands, Mass., for three months. 

MURKLAND, CHAS. S., Middlebury, Vt., at First 
Ch., Detroit, Mich., till Dr. Atkins, the new pastor, 
assumes charge, May 1. 

WEST, PARLEY B., Norfolk, Neb., at Magnolia, Io. 


Petsonals 


BUTLER, WILLIS H., Edwards Ch., Northampton, 
Mass., will soon sail for a three months’ visit to 
Egypt and Palestine. 

GILMAN, GEO. P., Belmont Ch., Waverley, Mass., 
at a reception tendered him shortly after his res- 
ignation was presented with a generous purse of 
gold. He will spend some weeks in the South 
and then remove to California. 

KEBBE, DAVID L., and wife, were given a recep- 
tion and $30 on the fifth anniversary of their 
marriage. 

MEEKER, CHAS. P., Ewing St. Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
has been voted an increase of $50 in salary by 
Second Ch., Oak Park. 

NoRRIs, JOHN W., who supplied the chureh at 
New Braintree, Mass., prior to accepting call to 
Bethesda Ch., Edwardsdale, Pa., was given a 
sum of money at Christmas by the New Brain- 
tree church, as well as $25 by his new people. 

NORSEEN, OSCAR F., who has recently resigned 
the assistant pastorate of the First Swedish Ch., 
was given $78 ata largely attended fare well re- 
ception. 

RAYMOND, FRANCIS, has just been re-elected. for 
the 68rd consecutive term as clerk of First Ch., 
Detroit, Mich. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN P., was tendered a farewell 
reception and a sum of money by the church in 
Alstead, N. H. The people of his new charge, the 
Presbyterian church in New Boston, welcomed 
him by paying his freight bill, installing his goods 
in the parsonage and putting in a generous supply 
of groceries and vegetables. 

SKINNER, CHAS. L., Harwichport, Mass., supplies 
Sunday afternoons at Chatham. At Christmas 
Mr. Skinner received gifts amounting to $25. 

STRONG, SYDNEY, Second Ch., Oak Park, IIL, has 
been voted an increase of $250 in salary. 


American Board Items 


ARRIVALS. ABROAD / 


Davis, Rev. J. D., D. D., at Kyoto, Japan, Dee. 16. 
HOWLAND, Mrs. "SARA B., at Guadalajara, Mex., 
ec. 29 


Kiné, Rev. and Mrs. THOMAS, at Beira, East Africa, , 


Nov. 17, on their way to Mt. Silinda. 
WELLMAN, Mrs. F. C., at Benguella, West Africa, 
Nov. 26. 
DEPARTURES 
STEPHENSON, Dr. MARY ELEANOR, from New 
York, Jan. %, to join the bases Mission at 
Ahmednagar. 
MARRIAGES 


HAZEN—HARTT—In Ahmednagar, India, Dec. 20, 
Rey. Wm. Hazen and Migs: Florence KE, Hartt, 
both of the Marathi Mission. 


re 
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DEATHS 


‘CAREY—In Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, Dec. 26, after 
@ brief illness, Lora G., wife of Rey. Edw. F. 
Carey. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT CHURCHES 


BEVERLY, MAss., Dane St., Rev. E. H. Byington, 
pastor, adopts Rev. Chas. H. Maxwell, under ap- 
pointment to the Zulu Mission, Africa. 

CONCORD, N. H., South, Rev. E. W. Bishop, pastor, 
adopts Rev. Thomas King of the East Central 
_ African Mission. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


‘BALDWINVILLBE, MASS., Rev. Richard Peters. All- 
day conference on missions, with addresses by 
Rey. J. K. Browne of Turkey, Secretary Northrop 
of the American Board and neighboring pastors. 

Boston, MASS., Berkeley Temple, Rey. A. A. Stock- 
dale. Discussion open to men, and led by pas- 
tor, at close of morning service. Recent subject, 
Valor the Path to Pre-eminence (David and Roose- 
velt). 

“EDGARTOWN, MAss., Rey. F. M. Cutler. Men’s 
social meeting in town hall, every man in town 
invited. Address by Principal Newell of high 
school on The History of Money, followed by dis- 

~ cussion and light refreshments. Patriotic prize 
speaking, with illustrated lecture on History of 
American Flag, to raise money for children’s 
outing next June. y 

FOND DU LAC, WIs., Rev. J. H. Chandler. 4 
pledge for the willing hearted: Realizing that 
the social service, where the voice of the layman 
is heard, is central in the life of a Congregational 
ehureh, I will endeavor to arrange my other 
business so that I may not deprive myself of the 
privilege of attendance at the midweek service 
during the year1906. (Tobe signed and returned 
to pastor at annual covenant meeting.) 

GROTON, OT., Rey. F.S. Hyde. Under auspices of 
Chapter of King Alfred, Class in Chemistry; also 
free course of instructive lectures by specialists, 
closing with organ recital by the pastor. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Boylston, Rev. H. A. Barker. 
Mendell Brotherhood organized for social fellow- 
ship, broader citizenship, closer relation to church, 
sympathetic co operation with Christian progress. 
President, Chas. E. Rice. 

KANE, PA., Rev. Newman Matthews, by a Sacrifice 
offering of twelve and one-half cents for eight 
weeks, realized $154. 

MILLER’S FALLS, MASS., First, Rev. Charles 
Clark. Initial number of The Opn Door, a 
church paper edited by the pxstor, contains pic- 
ture of new parsonage, with much news of inter- 
est to parish. 

NEPONSET, Trinity, Rev. C. H. Washburn. Ne- 
ponset Brotherhood organized, for a home gath- 
ering of.men, with familiar, breezy talks by 
“ Home Hustlers,’’ a‘‘ modest feed—man fashion” 
—and bright, snappy programs, illustrated and 
pristling with points. 

‘NortH ADAMS, Mass., Dr. T. E Busfield. Sun- 
rise prayer meeting on New Yeax’s morning ob- 
served for thirty years. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified. ) 


®BEATRICH, NEB., Rev. Edwin Booth, Jr. $500 
spent on repairing house of worship. ie et 

BIDDEFORD, ME., Second. Since the beginning of 
the pastorate of Rev. E. L. Noble, Jan. 1, 1904, 
debt of nearly $900 pid; electric lights at cost of 
$200 placed in auditorium, organ overhauled and 
other minor repairs made on chureh and par- 
sonage. Church free from debt, having raised 

- nearly $4,000 last year. Chureh furnishes about 
a third of the income of city mission. 

Boston, Mass., Faneuil, Rev. A. H. Mulnix. Self- 
supporting from start, church has completed its 
third year with balance of $103 in treasury. 
In this time $500 laid out in improvements and 
charter membership, 60, increased to 95. 

_ CHICAGO, ILL., West Pullman, Rev. J. H. Me- 
Laren. Fifty-seven new members received; debt 
on church building paid ; Sunday school increased 

10. 

athe N. H., South, Rev. E. W. Bishop.2Ac- 
cessions, 28, on confession, 18; total membership, 
4765; benevolences, $6,074, an average of $15.18 
for each resident member. Church honored by 

- Dartmouth’s selection of its pastor for degree of 
D. D. 

¢ oL , Rev. 8S. C. Dickinson, has formed a 

gems Sinedom Extension Company which in- 
cludes every male member, and this bodyzhelps 
support one station in Africa andgone in China, 
giving an equal amount for home missionary 
work. The pastor’s salary was increased $100, 
and $500 benevolences reported for 1905, Com- 
paring this with reports in the 1905 Year-Book, it 
makes this church, only a few years ago a home 
missionary field, ssventh in the state as to he- 
nevolences, and second as to per capita giving. 

‘FRANKLIN, MAss, Rev. John Reid, received 10 
members last year, three on confession, and be- 
gan 1906 with 10 further additions, two on con- 

Pre eg Int , Rey. E. W.Gray. Churchin the 
most prosperous condition of its 44 years. 18 
members added during year, 10 on confession ; 
raised for missions $400. Systematic work un- 
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der mission committee doubled mission offerings. 
Place of worship improved with addition to build- 
ing, new pipe organ, pews, steam heating plant, 
cement walks, etc., costing $5,000. 

HARTYORD, Ct., Fourth, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, has 
passed the 1,000 mark in membership—its total 
being 1,054. Connecticut now has four churches 
well past the thousand mark: New Britain, South; 
Waterbury, Second; New Haven, Dwight Place; 
and Hartford, Fourth. 

HASTINGS, NEB., Rev. Hiram Harrison. Receipts, 
$3,650. Voted to create sinking fund of $500 to 
go toward proposed parsonage. 

HINSDALE, N. H., Rev. W. F. White. Pews 
owned by individuals voluntarily given to Ec- 
clesiastical Society, to be hired back at nominal 
rental. Pastor superintendent on Board of Edu- 
cation by petition and election. Five young peo- 
ple in college and two in preparatory schools. 
Six members received at last communion. Pas- 
tor and wife given trips to Washington, D. C., 
and to White Mountains, besides money and 
presents from parishioners and former parish- 
ioners amounting to $200. \ 

LOWELL, MASS., First Trinitarian, Rev. G. F. 
Kenngott. 53 members received, 40 on confes- 
sion; total, 764. Benevolences, $1,000; paid on 
debt, $1,500. During Mr. Kenngott’s pastorate 
of a little over 13 years he has welcomed 630 
new members, 496 on confession, and made over 
8,000 pastoral calls. 

NEw BRITAIN, Cr., First, Rev. M. B. Boardman, 
acting pastor. Accessions 32; on confession 23. 
Church joined with those of Berlin, Kensington 
and South of New Britain in starting work for 
Italians. $20,000 pledged to make over house 
of worship. 

NEw HAVEN, Ct., Dwight Place, Dr. W. W. Leete. 
Accessions 93, on confession 56, making total 
membership 1,010, resident 900. Of 812 mem- 
bers in Bible school, 41 have united with church 
on confession. Benevolences, $2,709; expendi- 
tures $8,670. Within two years parish house 
costing, with furnishing, over $27,000, built with- 
out debt. In the six and one-half years of present 
pastorate, 445 members added and nearly $40,000 
spent in permanent improvements. 

PATCHOGUE, N. Y., Rev. Sherman W. Haven. 
Church has just crossed the 400 mark in mem- 
bership; receipts over $4,000; debt down to $12,- 
000, average rate of reduction being about $2,000 
a year. Monthly Sunday evening praise services 
with printed program successfully inaugurated. 
Pastor teaches three Bible classes weekly. New 
typewriter and telephone installed in parsonage, 
and a young lady of the church gives part of each 
week as secretary to pastor. 39 new mem- 
bers last year, net gain of 29. Church has two 
branches. 

RENO, NEv., 35th anniversary held in connection 
with annual meeting. During past year chureh 
received 32 new members*and with the auxil- 
iaries raised over $3,500. By the will of Mrs. 


ek 


Mary A. Fairchild, a charter member, who re- 
cently died, church is to receive $300. It has 
called Rey. C. L. Mears for another year, with a 
raise of $300 in salary, and is to begin at once the 
erection of a commodious parsonage. Prospects 
for 1906 very bright in Nevada’s only Congrega- 
tional church. 

RENSSELAER, N.Y., First. In the three and a half 
years since the coming of Rey. P. E. Pierce, 76 
members received; $4,000 debt paid; vested 
choir of 40 voices organized; electric lights put 
into church; communion table and individual 
communion service purchased. 

SAN JOSE, CAL., First, Rev. W. T. Patchell, re- 
dedicated reconstructed house of worship, free of 
debt; church financed Sunday sehool, enabling 
children to give to missions; strong Sunday school 
orchestra built up; Endeavor Society, which pas- 
tor calls the evangelistic arm of the church, nearly 
doubled in membership and sent forth two mission- 
aries; church supports missionary in China and 
stands third in Northern California as to growth 
in membership. 

SOMONAUK, ILL., Rev. H. Samuel Fritsch. Evan- 
gelistic services conducted by the pastor during 
the Week of Prayer resulted in sixteen acces- 
sions on confession and two by. letter. Eight 
adults were baptized. During the present pas- 
torate of eight months, resident membership in- 
creased more than 16%. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Plymouth, Rev. O. C. Clark. 
Six charter members present at annual meeting; 
reports of last year supplemented by reports of 
previous pastorates by members identified with 
them. Co-operative Board of thirty-six members 
chosen to act in harmony with Official Board. 
Y. P. 8S. C. E. is educating a girl in India and 
another in the South. Pastor begins sixth year 
of pastorate. 

SouTH SHorR#, S. D., Rev. J. J. Hales. Church 
and parsonage free of debt, Sunday school grown 
from 70 to 116 members; 34 united with En- 
deavor Society in two months. Revival services 
planned for near future. 

TALCOTTVILLE, Cr., Rey. D. L. Yale. 
olences $2,042. 

WAYLAND, MAss. Under pastorate of Rev. Law- 
rence Perry, church has renovated its house of 
worship. Within the last nine months it has put 
in new seats, hard wood floor, electric lights, re- 
decorated the interior and redecorated the vestry. 

WEST WINFIELD, N. Y., Immanuel, Rev. Shelton 
Bissell. Benevolences for 1905, $358, an ad- 
vance of 16% over those in 1904 and 40% over 
1903 More auxiliaries contributing to foreign 
missions than in any church in the O. C. and D. 
Association. A by-law making admission on 
probation possible unanimously adopted at an- 
nual meeting. Average prayer meeting attend- 
ance 26 and increasing. 

WETHERSFIELD, CT., Rev. G. L. Clark. In five 
years, debt reduced from $7,750 to $2,350. Purse 
of $146 presented to pastor. 


Benev- 


Ho ime 


Have your cake, muffins, and tea bis- 


cuit home-made. 


They will be fresher, 


cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 
Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 
cake, crisp cookies, crullers, crusts and 
muffins, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


not compare. 


Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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The Future Life 


The altered attitude toward proof texts, of 
theologians of today is well stated by Prof. 
Alfred E. Garvie, in his review of Prof. J. A. 
Beet’s book, The Last Things, in the London 
Eazaminer, in which he says, ‘‘ Christian the- 
ology ought to be constructed as an organism 
of which the vital principle is the revelation 
of God in Christ, excluding whatever is inhar- 
monious with it, and including, whatever, if 
necessary, may be legitimately deduced from 
it, whether it has the evidence of proof texts 
or not.” In this day of incertitude—and toa 
degree—indifference as to the future life, it 
may be well to know what so prominent and 
able an English Congregationalist as Professor 
Garvie does believe on matters eschatological. 
He says: 


The solution of the problem of the 
future which the Christian revelation 
seems to me’ to suggest is the following. 
Each man’s eternal destiny will be de- 
termined by his attitude to the grace of 
God in Christ. In this life, or another, 
this grace will be offered to every man. 
Each man’s judgment will be pronounced 
when he finally accepts or rejects Christ. 
He who in this life deliberately and de- 
cisively refuses the Christian salvation 
is condemned already. The urgency of 
the gospel appeal indicates that those 
who hear and understand it are in-a more 
favorable condition to accept it now than 
they will be hereafter. There is no evi- 
dence that death will so change any man’s 
character as to make his acceptance of 
Christ more probable hereafter than it 
is here. For all who neglect this salva- 
tion there is no escape from the doom of 
the eternal loss of man’s highest good 
and God’s best gift. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb 5, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, Advanced Temperance Legisla- 
tion. Speakers: S. H. Davis, superintendent Anti- 
Saloon League; Hon. Robert Lu ’e. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MERTING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 


SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ASADOORIAN—In Iroquois, S. D., Dec. 30, 1905, Hen- 
rietta West, wife of Rev. A. M. Asadoorian, formerly 
of Turkey. 


JACKSON—In Englewood, N. J., Saturday, Jan. 20, 
Howard Stanway, only son of Elizabeth Grace Alliott 
and the late Stanway Jackson of Manchester, Eng., 
in the 44th year of his age. 


LEAVITT—In Dorchester, Jan. 18, Thomas Hooker 
Leavitt, aged 81 yrs., 8 mos. Of Puritan descent, of 
earnest Christian faith and life, he was fitly described 
by the quotation on the‘ Longfellow calendar” which 
marked the day of his burial: 


So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 
So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure. 


MORRIS—In Monson, Mass., Jan. 23, E. F. Morris, for 
42 years cashier of the Monson National Bank, aged 
65 yrs. He had been a member of the Congregational 
church for 50 years, a deacon for 30 years and for 
20 years superintendent of the Sunday school. 


WHITE—In Boston, Jan. 21, of pneumonia, Cornelia Kit- 
tredge, widow of the late James White. Fifty years 
ago Mr. and Mrs. White joined the Ventral Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, where they were both active 
members for many years. In Hinsdale, Mass., their 
native town, in Williamstown for ten years, while Mr. 
White was treasurer of Williams College, and in Cen- 
tral Church, to which Mrs. White returned after her 
husband’s death in 1895, Mrs. White was ever faithful 
and tender in loving ministries to as many as were 
within herreach. Very many now mourn the loss of a 
helpful friend. Mrs. White is survived by her daughter, 
Miss Lizzie D. White of Boston, by her son, Franklin K. 
White of Boston and Greenfield, and by three sisters 
living in Hinsdale—Miss Elizabeth P. Kittredge, Mrs. 
James Hosmer and Miss Sarah M. Kittredge. 


WOMEN AND WOMEN ONLY 

Are Most Competent to Appreciate the 
Purity, Delicacy and Efficacy 
of Cuticura Soap 
And to discover new uses for it daily. It combines 
delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antisep- 
tic properties derived from Cuticura, the great Skin 
Cure, with the purest of cleansing ingredients and 
most refreshing of flower odors. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands, for itchings, irritations, inflammations and 
ulcerations, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, as 
well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, is priceless. 
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THOMAS HOOKER LEAVITT 


From his home on Thetford Avenue, Dorchester, 
Jan. 18, Mr. Thomas Hooker Leavitt, son of the late 
Hooker Leavitt of Greenfield, passed from our midst to 
the home above. With the same quiet dignity and 
grace that has been his, from the earliest to the last, he 
met the closing hours, with gentle messages to all his 
friends and with steadfast faith in the hope of eternal 


life. 

From 1871 to 1899 Mr. Leavitt was identified with the 
First Church of Lincoln, Neb., where not only as clerk 
of the church, but as faithful citizen of the town, his 
interest in library work, Chautauqua movements, prison 
reform, humane societies and all that tends to the good 
and growth of a community won for him a memory in 
the hearts of the people that will live in beauty and in- 
fluence for many years. 

From 1899 to the present time his office in Boston 
has been the center of a most pleasant circle of business 
friends and acquaintances. 

As a faithful attendant of the Second Churth, Dor- 
chester, as husband, brother, neighbor, friend, he has 
left behind him an influence that will shine as a guid- 
ing ae the memory of those who knew and loved 

m well. 


MRS. CAROLINE BARTLEY BANCROFT 


The tidings of the death of Mrs. Bancroft at her home 
in Everett, Mass., Jan 22, willsaddenacircle of friends 
reaching far beyond that city where she had lived for 
nineteen years. / 

An invalid and shut-in for many years, she has known 
suffering constant and keen; but in reading, in prayer, 
in thoughtand in praciens fellowship she has lived more 
abundantly and has witnessed a good confession in 
manifold ways. ; 

She combined in rare degree unusual intelligence and 
gifts of spirit with broad vision of the kingdom of God 
and of the nation, and especially with thoughtful kind- 
nesses and with delicate personal fellowship with sor- 
rowing and needy ones everywhere. 

In close touch with the Sunshine Society. with several 
schools and organizations for helpicg lives hindered 
and shut in, her letters and messages were peculiar 
gifts of comfort and counsel to people whom she came 
to know all over the land. 

The quiet room where she prayed and suffered seemed 
to have connection in beautiful ways with the lonely 
and distressed everywhere, and was one of the abiding 
places of the Master’s presence. 

CHARLES H. PERCIVAL, Pastor. 


ARE YOUR 


SAVINGS EARNING 520 ? 


WE are privileged to refer you 
to numerous patrons in all 


Assets 


$1,750,000 parts of the country, some 
A doubtless in your locality, 
Surplus and Profits | whose savings accounts we 
$150,000 have handled during the past 
’ 


12 years, and upon which we 
have never paid less than 5%. 
Start an account with us any 
time of the year, withdraw at 
your pleasure, your money 
always subject to* your control, 
and earnings will be reckoned 
at 5% Per Wear for every 
day in our care. Remitted by 
check or compounded if desired. 
Under New York Banking Dept. 
supervision and regularly ex- 
amined by same. 


abd Savings & Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Write for full 
particulars 
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Rheumatism 


Is one of the constitutional 
diseases. It manifests itself 
in local aches and pains— 
inflamed joints and _ stiff 
muscles— but it cannot be 
cured by local applications. 
It requires constitutional 
treatment acting through the 
blood, and the best is a course 
of the great medicine 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which has permanently 


cured thousands of cases. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures- 
send for Book on Rheumatism, No. 7. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass.. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


5 © 6/o Mai 


Everybody wants to get as much interest 
as possible on his money. 
Just as easy to make your money earn 5 


to 6 per cent. as to get only 3 to 4 per cent. 

We invest your money for you—loan it on 
eperered real estate—and it is absolutely 
safe. 

It starts to earn 5 per cent. to.6 per cent. 
interest the day it is received and continues 
until the day it is withdrawn. Glad to send 
you our interesting booklet. ‘ Mention this 
paper. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Unionville, Missouri. : 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


This Secretary Desk is one 


Fine Furniture : 


of the 


handsomest patterns we have ever offered. 
It is of solid Mahogany, and the con- 
struction is fully equal to the best custom 
cabinet work. 

The Bookcase has two separate com- 
partments, with adjustable shelves, and 
the top forms an additional shelf for 
books or ornaments. The Desk is splen- 
didly equipped with drawers, shelves and 
pigeon holes. The cabriole legs are 


beautifully carved and terminate in talon 
feet. * 


i Za 
(4) 


es 


It is seldom that a piece of such distinction is avail= 


able as ready-made work. 


Mahogany Table, massive pedestal 
base, swivelled, folding top 
$45.00 


Mahogany Cabinet, latticed glass 
ends and door, mirror back and heavy 
plate glass shelves; for curios or fine 
china and cut glass......... +-++5$72.00 


Arm Chair, luxuriously upholstered 
in the best curled hair and fin: st tem- 
pered steel springs, covered in the best 
English morocco..............+++ $90.00: 


Mahogany Lowboy, 4 Colonial piece 
with three drawers, hand carved legs 


and claw feet..... bie aehsieisie «+++ $53.00" 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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Football and Life 


BY REV. PAUL W. BROWN, MOLINE, ILL. 


Our newspapers are just now full of the dis- 
‘cussion of the game of football, and of de- 
mands for its reformation. It is admitted by 
all critics that the game as played is a game of 
courage, skill and brains, requiring a high 
degree of intelligent co-operation between the 
different members of a team, and of loyalty on 
the part of the individual. But it is generally 
charged: (1) That the game is played only to 
win, the safety of the players and the pleasure 
‘of the spectators being sacrificed to the one 
consideration of success. (2) That the style 
of mass plays, so popular just now, makes it 
impossible for the onlooker to tell during 
much of the time just what is going on. 
(3) That these same mass plays make it diffi- 
cult or impossible for the umpire to detect 
violations of the rules, and that they are the 
-cover for much “slugging.’’ (4) That the 
officials in charge of the game hesitate to 
-apply the rules vigorously for fear of per- 
sonal unpopularity. (5) That many men are 
playing football who have no right to do so, 
not being amateur athletes by any fair test of 
their actual standing. (6) That the life and 
Health of the individual player are imperilled 
. needlessly, with no commensurate gain to 
‘true sport. 

I have set forth these objections at length, 
because, just as they stand, they are the best 
‘kind of a criticism on the whole of American 
life. The problems of football are not con- 
‘fined to football; they are the problems that 
-challenge the statesman, the moralist, the edu- 
-eator, the religious leader, each in his own 
-sphere. Let us go over the particulars once 
more. (1) The game is played only to win. 
This is true of American life generally. It 
has been demanded above all things that a 
man should ‘‘arrive.’”’? The question what 
road he took, and what happened to those who 
got in his way is a minor matter. Let him 
"bribe legislators, use other men’s money, wreck 
-competitors by dishonest methods—what mat- 
ter, so long as he carried the ball over the 
line? (2) The style of ‘‘mass play’’ that has 
‘been popular in the business world during 
the last few years has made it difficult for the 
spectator to tell just what was going on, even 
although he owned stock, and had a right to 
‘iknow. (3) These ‘mass plays’’ have made it 
-almost impossible to detect violations of the 
rules; they have been the cover for much 
slugging; insurance superintendents and com- 
«missioners haven’t known what was doing in 
insurance, nor railroad commissioners how 
tariffs were being manipulated. (4) The offi- 
-cials have hesitated to apply the rules rigor- 
ously, for fear they would cripple the game, 
-and make themselves unpopular. So John J. 
Ingalls called the purification of politics an 
*‘iridescent dream.’’ (5) Many men are play- 
‘ing the game of modern politics, modern busi- 
ness and medern finance who lost their ama- 
-teur standing years ago, and ought to bein the 
penitentiary. (6) The life and welfare of the 
individual have been imperiled in the name of 
the game, with little care or thought for the 
loss of reputations, the wrecking of honorable 
fortunes by dishonest methods of competition, 
the wholesale corruption of individuals by 
direct purchase of votes, influence, and the 
_ prestige of well-known names, . 

Boys and men, we are all in the same situa- 
tion. Our needs are the same, in politics, 
‘business, finance, football: a more open game, 
- no slugging, severer umpiring, the ruling out 

-of players who have lost their standing, the 
higher valuation of the individual. Success 
to the reformers of all the games! 


Temperance 


A thousand Scottish electors who believe in 
local prohibition intend to invade London and 
appear before the new prime minister appeal- 
‘ing for such legislation as will give Scotland 
sthe local veto. 
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China and Glass 
Removal Sale 


Intending purchasers of China, Glass and Lamps will find extensive lines of 


Dinner Sets, Course Sets, Fish Sets, Game Sets, 
Bouillon Cups, Ramekins, Pudding Sets; single 
dozens of richly decorated plates. 


Marked Down One-Third from the lowest prices ever sold by us at retail. 
Presenting an 


Opportunity 


—FOR— 
Genuine Bargains 


in consequence of our removal to the new store. . 

The above are sold for no fault, really first class wares from the best known 
makers of fine China and Glass. 

Also in the three Art Rooms are choice examples of ornamental china 
pieces from the Crown Derby, Doulton, Royal Worcester, Minton, Royal Vienna; 
also Satsuma and Cloisonne specimens; including paintings on porcelain (framed 
and unframed), vases, statuettes, superb modeling and painting by skilled artists, 
most of which was made to order for us. Will be sold at one-third off lowest 
prices hitherto sold by us. 

The exhibit of Jardinieres and Pedestals, Umbrella and Cane Holders, 
also Bedroom Chamber Sets, is also in the one-third off mark down. 

An attractive Exhibit Table on Main Floor of fine Lamps, costing from 
$5 to.$50 each, in the mark down. 

Also in the Glass Dept., desirable specimens of Cut Crystal and Rich 
Color and Gold Bohemian Glass Vases and Stem Ware, consisting of Stem Ware, 
Finger Glasses, etc. 

On a table in Gallery are many ornamental pieces of merit, slightly imperfect, 
at a special mark down cut to close. 

All prices in plain figures. 

Inspection and comparison invited. 


Jones, MicDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 


Cars from North and South Stations Pass Our Doors 


TIFFANY (@) STUDIOS 


ooo 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 
Studios. 

Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 
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What Is the “Friendly Class oh 


BY JOHN F. COWAN, D. D. 


The story of six homesick strangers in a 
corner of the Sunday school room, and how 
they grew into a Friendly Class of one hun- 
dred and twenty members, with a cozy room 
of its own, a Vestibule Committee for picking 
up other strangers, monthly socials that thaw 
out the iciest new comers—in a word, the story 
of the Friendly Class—is interesting and sug- 
gestive. 

The original Friendly Class, described above, 
is in the Allston Congregational Church, Massa- 
chusetts, and in its four years of existence has 
become famous for its cordiality and unique 
methods. It has a lookout committee that dis- 
tricted the community and conducted a regular 
ward politician’s canvass for new comers. It 
publishes a weekly class paper that goes and 
goes and goes to cutsiders whore names are 
kept on a card catalogue, until they just have 
to get interested. It spends money for flowers 
for the sick; and its latest achievement is the 
purchase of a stereopticon with which to illus- 
trate the lessons. 

The success of this class led to the adoption 
of the organized class, or club, with the name 
Friendly Class, in McKeesport, Pa., Auburn- 
dale, Mass., Phillips Church, South Boston, 
Malden, Mass., Bath, Me., and Eliot Memorial 
Church, Newton. The class in Auburndale 
has Prof. Amos R. Wells, managing editor of 
The Christian Endeavor World, as its leader. 
The Friendly Class in Eliot Memorial is the 
latest, and was organized by the writer in 
December, 1905. The church has retained him 
as its teacher, the original class in Allston con- 
tinuing under five associate teachers. 

Altogether there are now eight of these 
Friendly Classes, six of them in Congrega- 
tional churches; and at least two others are 
being talked of in Somerville. The ground- 
work of their success seems to be the fact that 
Many communities have an incoming element 
of former church and Sunday: schoo] members 
who become chronie stay-at-homes because of 
the lack of cordiality and a homelike atmos- 
phere in the new church life. This the 
Friendly Class supplies. The Allston class 
has been built up almost entirely of new com- 
ers who would not have come into the school 
otherwise. Many a case of homesickness and 
blues has been cured by the cheery atmosphere 
of the class. Once inducted into its friendly 
atmosphere, the members become enthusiastic 
over it; they talk it up to others; they meet 
strangers more than halfway, out of. sheer 
gratitude for the ice that has been melted for 
them—and so the class grows. The Friendly 
Class in Bath was organized by an enthusiastic 
member of the Allston class who went there 
to work. Another former member who re- 
moved to Somerville is bubbling over with the 
class spirit, and is ‘‘ talking it up’’ there. 

The main object of the class is to study the 
Word of God, but the truth is kept in mind 
that people absorb divine truth better when 
they are on neighborly terms with one another, 
and that emphasis needs to be put constantly 
on concrete Christianity—the results of Bible 
study worked out in everyday brotherliness 
and helpfulness. The people in the commu- 
nity soon affirm by such a class. They say: 
**Yes; I likea religion of doing things. That 
Friendly Class just hits my idea.”’ 


Relieve inflammation of the 
throat caused by cold or 
catarrh. 


Contain nothing injurious, 


The form of organization may be very sim- 
ple; the main thing is to start with one or two 
persons who have the friendly spirit and will 
communicate it to others. The idea becomes 
contagious when once the start is made. The 
girl student in the boarding house discovers 
that she has found some one whose warmth 
of greeting is nearest like that of the home 
folks, and she anchors in the Friendly Class. 
The young married couple whose children are 
in the primary department find the Friendly 
Class just the place to drop into while waiting 
for the little ones. They had dropped out of 
church activities during the brooding period, 
and were shy about starting in again, but the 
Friendly Class breaks the ice. The original 
class furnishes substitute teachers, and the 
superintendent blesses it. It takes names 
given by the pastor and looks them up, re- 
members his birthday with roses and pinks, 
and the pastor cannot say too much in praise 
of the class. There must be room for a Friendly 
Class in many churches. 


The value of our college education is 
not the amount of raw knowledge which 
it gives us. There are men whose minds 
are amazingly full of facts, yet no one 
would call them educated men. And 
there are others who have comparatively 
few facts at their command, yet you in. 
stinctively recognize that they are edu- 
cated. For true education is not meant 
to store us; true education is intended to 
awaken us; and the joy of the truly-edu- 
cated man is no poor pride in his superior 
knowledge; it is that he has been so wak- 
ened that in every realm and sphere he 
can see glories unobserved before.—G. H. 
Morrison. 


parchment wrapped packages. 
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Shirt-Waists 


ADVANCE 


SPRING STYLES § 1 .00 


You have a Decided Advantage in Purchas= 

ing Your Shirt-Waists from Us. Our variety 
is enormous; our styles are the newest and 
choicest; prices are based on purchases made 
before the reer rise in materials. Our waists 
are made of Lawn, 
Batiste and China [| his Waist. 1.00 
Silk, handsomely Waist, $ 
trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. 
Here is a specimen 
offer : 


No. 50-NN. This 
beautiful advance 
Spring model of a 
lingerie waist is 
made of white Per= 
sian lawn with a 
front yoke of Tom 
Thumb tucks, deco= 
rated with medal- 
lions and outlined ; 
with Vai Lace Van- 
dykes; tucked mit- 
aine cuffs and collar 
correspond; button 
back; long or short 
Sleeves. Sizes 32 te 
44 bust measure 
Price $1.00; post- 
age 15 cents. Remit 
by Money Order, 
Bank Draft, or Reg= 
TS Mail; do not ti 
sen stamps. | 

In ordering, state Ne 
bust measure and whether long or short sleeves 
are desired. Werefund your money if you are 
not satisfied. 

We have other styles ranging in price from 
$1.00 to $5.00, illustrated in our new Shirt- 
Waist Catalogue — sent free on request. Be 
sure to say you wish the Shirt-Waist Catalogue. : 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Hst. 1% yrs. 


The Sausage for Health 


RLINGTON SAUSAGE are the sausage that have a U. S. Government 
A guarantee of quality behind them. 

stationed at our factory. They are there every working day in the year, 

and they must examine every animal whose flesh we use for food. In view 
of this fact, our guarantee of quality 722e€ans something. 


Government inspectors are permanently 


If you feel that you would enjoy eating sausage made from choice, young 
fresh pork, not too fat, seasoned with pure, fragrant spices, and made in a factory 
as clean as your own kitchen, order Arlington Sausage. 


Sold only in 1 tb. 


Now, in case your dealer does not carry them, 
send us your name and address and we will send you 
the name of the nearest dealer. 


Or, send us $1.00, 


and we will send you, express paid within 500 miles 
of Boston, five 1 lb. packages of Arlington Sausage and 
a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf 
Lard. If this quantity is too much for you, join with 


some neighbor. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Use the Great enaiei Rareuy i 


BLAIR’S PILLS& 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 5 5 
|DRUGGISTS, oF 93 Henty oes Prone Md Lo 


AUSTIN ORGAN Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Exclusive Builders of Electric 
and Tubular Pneumatic 


Church and Concert Organs on 
the Austin Universal Air 
Chest System. 

Write for Booklet * A.” 


| CHURCH BELLS asc'peats 


Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, IDRY,Baltimore,Mé. _ 


mst & co, BELLS 


ES’ and 
ne ) Re 


The olen Best Yk ipbea Mea Fou, 
Only Finest, Most Musically Toned che 


BELES 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. gee-Send fog 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., FEE enes Oo 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


HURCH : FACTURERS’ 
oad GARBETS 


PRICES. 


658 WASHINGTON ST 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


“ee 


BOSTON. 


Risibles from Our Exchanges ! 


WE ALL AGREE 


The parents of a bright little girl had some 
friends in to dinner, and a number of toasts 
were given. After the older ones had finished, 
the young lady stood up, held her glass of 
water high and said: ‘‘ Here’s to the auto. 
May we hear its toot in time to scoot.”—The 
Pilgrim. 

GOOD OF ITS KIND 


Some years ago when advocates of a coarse 
meal diet were much in earnest, a Boston 
boarding house mixed sawdust in its puddings 
to aid digestion. A boarder was asked how 
he liked the place and answered, ‘‘ They give 
us fine board there.” 


Topics for Men’s Classes 
Character Sketches, Ancient and Modern 


Evasion of Wrong Doing: ADAM—DEPEW. 

Selfishness and Its Consequences: LOoT—WAL- 
LACE. 

Virtue Its Own Reward: JosEPH—HAY. 

A Bad Blemish and Its Penalty: MosEs -BOWEN. 

Some Elements of Success: JoSsHUA—WOOD. 

Courage and Its Recompense: CALEB—FOLK. 

Philanthropy under Difficulties: OBaDIAH—RIIs. 

An Incorruptible Judge: SAMUEL—BREWER. 

Valor the Path to Pre-eminence: DAvID—ROOSE- 
VELT. 

Unserupulous Acquisition: AHAB—ROCKEFEL- 
LER. 

Serving Self under the Guise of Public Service: 
‘BALAAM—LAWSON. 

A Sturdy Patriot of High Renown: Jos1aH— 
CLEVELAND. 

A Good Soldier on the Wrong Side: SAUL oF TAR- 
SUS—LEE. 

The King’s Minister and Friend: DANIEL—Roov. 

A Large Man Filling a Large Place: NEHEMIAH— 
TAFT. Dr. W. H. ALLBRIGHT. 

Pilgrim Church, Boston. 


Searching Questions 


What Do You Think About God 

1. Is there any other God than natural force? 
2. Is the moral or ethical idea God? 3. Is God 
incarnate in one person only or in humanity? 
4, Can we fellowship with God? How? 


What is Religion 

1. Is it natural or ‘acquired? 2. Is it universal 
or local? 3. Are some natures more religious than 
others? 4. How may the religious life express 
itself? How cultivate it? 


What is the Bible 

1. How did it originate? 2.Is it an inspired 
book? In what sense? 3. How does it compare 
with other sacred books of the world? 4. In what 
does its value consist? 


What is Faith 

1. Is it related to imagination, to credulity, to 
knowledge? 2. Is it opposed to reason? 3. Has it 
a place in other phases of our lives than the re- 
ligious? 4. What does the Bible teach concerning 
it? 
What is Prayer 

1. Does it conflict with natural law? 2. Is its in- 
fluence reflexive or objective, or both? 3. Does 
God answer prayer? 

Warren, O. REV. FRANKLIN P. REINHOLD. 


Church and Town 


Why men attend the Sunday morning service. 

Our Town Officials. : 

Why some men do not attend the Sunday morning 
service. 

Our County Officials. 

The Sunday morning service as a moral influence 
in the community. 

The Schools of our Town. 

The elements of worship in the Sunday inorsign 
service that best meet the needs of men. 

The Roads of our Town. 

The sermons of the Sunday morning service that 
best meet the needs of men. 

The Strong Men of our Town. 

How can we make the Sunday morning service 
more helpful to men? 

The Criminals of our Town. 

A Mock Town Meeting. ; 

Talcottville, Ct. Rey. DAvip L. YALE. 


READ PRUDENTIAL #vit'bay you. 
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Shepard Norwell Co. 


3O Winter Street, Boston 


FURS REDUCED IN PRICE 


AN OPEN WINTER: WITH 
TOO MUCH OF A STOCK 
ON HAND—THE REASON 


LADIES’ FUR LINED COATS, made from fine French broadcloth, in many different models, 
lined with gray and white or sable dyed squirrel, large shawl collars of natural gray or 
blended squirrel, variety of colors and sizes, reduced from 39.00 and 47.50 to 


SMALL LADIES’ AND MISSES’ FUR LINED COATS, colors blue, black, brown and tan, 
lined with gray and white German squirrel, shawl collars of silver beaver, Persian lamb, 
blended or natural squirrel, sleeves finished with handsomely stitebed cuffs, reduced 
from 55.00 to 


FEW COLLARLESS MODELS, one of a style, lined throughout with gray and whita 
squirrel, trimmed with velvet and buttons, or handsomely braided, reduced from 35.00, 
39.00, 47.50 and 60.00 to 22.50, 27.00, 30.00, 42.50 
ERMINE SCARES, in throw styles, dog collars and fancy cravats, reduced from 25.00, 37 50, 
45 00, 55 00 and 65.00 to 15.00, 20.00, 27.50, 37.50 and 40.00 
ERMINE MUFFS, extra large pillow, granny or empire styles, reduced from 57 50, 67.50, 
75.00, 87.50 to 40.00, 50.00, 60.00, 67.50 
CHINCHILLA SCARFS, Shawls and Pelerines, excelient quality and color, best of work- 
manship and linings, throws and cravats, reduced from 30.00, 37.50, 40.00, 45.00 to 
22.50, 24.00, 27.50, 32.50 
MUFFS TO MATCH, all styles, showing 6 and 8 stripes, reduced from 40.00, 47.50, 57.50, 
67.50, 75.00 to 29.00, 32.50, 42.50, 57.50, 65.00 


Many other good values in lower grade furs 


i Ricans a fe. 
; For details about 
an Make You We Strong Pete 
INSTRUCTION 
3 fit? mark thus (XX) on blank 
ue] below, opposite the points 
| and Beautiful : rion, gpvarte, the points 
<u ease and mark thus (X) 
VERY WOMAN should preserve her © sie Sa ces opposite those which also 
Peal Na ate beauty, poise and,with E ji PES wen ie Suaee Leena are 
her happiness. [tis my successin i “a to Lies Ranorrttcneo ures 
aR rearte by 000 women and myknowl- me? r | | [should know, write about 
edge of what my work has done for them that ; eed ie hem fully and I will frankly 
makes me know I can do as much for you. _ f es ‘ : tell you, without charge, 
t me give you a perfectly balanced or- | | eq what I can do for you. 
ganism. Let me direct yourbreathing, your aa Dept. 59 
exercise, os diet; let = give you a perfect i & pee Se er 
supply and circulation; a nervous sys- — Shperfluons fleah 
(| tem in harmony withitself and the rest of your -- 


g Prominent hips 
f! body, body, each nerve center properly directing the Protruding abdomen 
Al org me controls, The resultant strong vitality - - 


Height 
Weight 
ll} enable you to resist disease, and I wi de Be ain Efatcd iconrettly 
make you wliat you were intended to be— : Thin chest 
strong, happy, graceful, beautiful—loving Sra : { Thin bust 
an eee E SE ones os which Ee : : : Thin Beck 
power and true beauty, making your life a ~ —— ; Complexion 
satisfaction to yourself, caer youthe des 9 = ee 3 6 i pe es walk gracofully 
Mm light and ipeatre of yourf Haat : , eine © BE tame back 
ve me minutes fo) “e os e Dullness 
uy peg lisror your time each day, in Bee = — $8 Irritable 
v your own home, by fol- == | eq Nerves 
lowing my simple directions. Justalittlecare “~ « peasnenss 
is all you need to make you the ideal woman | Bl Dizziness 
yourtype. Do not sayit is impossible, that ~~ vas Sania peaieeme ae H Indigestion 
nature has not given you the first requirements MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK i Constipation 
of health and beauty—I know it is possible; | have accomplished it for thousands. Liver 
rugs are Dangerous 
Tuse no drugs. I nevertreata pupil [cannothelp. If I cannot help you I willtellyouso. Fy Heart 
Keep Do you think "True Motherhood" means devotion of mother to her family (3% Throat 
omen Youn: andneglect of Pan True?—No, the true mother is true to her sacred Colds 
& duty of a esa an oy herse!f, that she may be of greatest ser- fg Rheumatism 
vVice.to her family. e mother needs nd pre th, Strength, and lightness of heart thatshe may be [i sculston 
a true wife—the delight of her husband, his j joy, rest, social helo and inspiration, not a slaving, fiw J. your healthior figure (in: 
suffering dead weight for his pity. The tremother keeps well, beautiful and young, that she perfect in any way not 
may enjoy ne pontaieee and admiration of her children. mentioned here? 


f you could sit beside me, at my desk, 1 could, if | would, show you, daily, hundreds of §) Occupation? 
ba What is your age? 
ie Married or single? 


i letters from pupils | have helped. I never violate a confidence, never show aletter without | 
4 permission; but here are a few snatches from one morning’s mail: 
I wish every neryous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your 
physical culture, 
T have lost 73 pounds, and was nevor better. [look ten years younger. 
My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved. 
Just think howI have gained, since I began with you,from 112 to 13744]bs. in one year. 
My catarrh and lungsare much better and my body, which wasa bony, crooked 
. structure, is actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 
My head issteady, the confused feeling having passed away. It is the best spent 
money ever used for myself. 
Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your-work I could not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now I think I could DIGEST TACKS. Iam so happy. e 
| Howto Stand Remember, fae you a Wh instruction, after Ea aude of ee 
and Walk symptoms and condition: rs you reqrest ietaus about my le: i 
sons, | send you my general book free. ‘This outlines my methods, ES 
and gives you many ‘valuable health hints. With this book I will send, free, 
my lesson on Poise, which teaches you how to stand and walk. 
P 1 Besides the Book and free lesson, in answer to your first inquiry, is 
ersona included my personal examination of your symptoms and my first 
Instructions advi ice toyou. Write me fully about your case, also letting me know 
your faults of figure, etc. I will make a personal study of your case and will let you 
know whether 1 can help you or not. Your letter will be held in strict confidence. 
1 never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of e7 
testimonials from women I have helped, who are only too glad to have me showtheir letters. i Fill ont, ent off and 


SUSANNA COCROFT, __§7 Washington St., Dept..59_ CHICAGO J “aie 


ssaapp ve 
IUDAT 


NOTE--Miss Coereyte as 5 President (3) Physical Culture Extension Work ti ‘America, needs no further rere ae 
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The Week of Prayer 


Only ten responses came to our request as to 
the observance of the annual season of prayer 
at the opening year, though we have gleaned 
fuller information from other sources. At 
four of the ten points reported, Reading, 
Mass., Pittsford, Vt., Woodburn, Ill., and 
Ripon, Wis., union services were held, usually 
with the various churches interested, in turn. 

The churches in Salem and Charlton, Mass., 
decided to postpone this season of devotion 
until the week preceding Easter: The pastor 
of First Chureh, Amherst, Mass.,:to avoid 
overtaxing time and strength at this crowded 
season, arranged separate services for men, 
women and young people the first three days 
of the week, and united meetings on Thursday 
and Friday evenings. The men were to pray 
for more manliness in religion; the women, 
for the homes and their influence; and the, 
young people, for the Church of tomorrow 


Stay at Home 


We are trying to tell 
every boy and girl, every 
young man and woman, 
every over-ambitious or 
too - easily- discouraged 
man and woman: Stay 
at Home. 

The old “ going to the 
city”’ spirit has changed 
for the better and the 
American people are 
learning that industrious 
people win more happi- 
ness, health and inde- 


pendence in their own 
home towns than they 
can as the hard driven 
human machines of some 
great city firm or cor- 
poration. 

No better chance to 
earn the most money in 
the shortest time at the 
pleasantest occupation 
has ever been offered 
than by selling yearly 
subscriptions to THE 
Lapirs’ Home JouRNAL 
and THe SAaTruRDAY 
Eveninc Post. 


You can secure a handsome start 
in life or make a generous living in 
this way. For besides the large com- 
mission paid on every subscription 
there is a rebate plan which applies 
to accumulated subscriptions. Be- 
sides these there is, each month, a 


in the Church of today. To the last named 
meeting the younger members of the neighbor- 
ing Village Church were specially invited. 
Friday’s was a ‘‘ Haystack’’ meeting, to pray 
““for those who may believe on Him through 
our word” ; with the motto, ‘‘ We can if we 
will.” 

The pastor of Howard Avenue Church, 
New Haven, Ct., enlisted the co-operation of 
Dr. I. W. Sneath, a neighboring pastor, who 
preached three evenings on such subjects as 
Love Greater than Man’s Measure, That 
Closed Door; and of Mr. William E. Fairbank 


and Mr. Jason N. Pierce, consecrated singers. . 


Dr. Mutch made specially wise preparation 
also to secure a sympathetic attitude toward 
God and one another, urging that the work be 
made a frequent subject of prayer and con- 
versation. 

At Talcottville, Ct., Rev. D. L. Yale secured 
Rev. F. P. Bachelor of Hockanum to preach 
on threeevenings. At Hudson, O., the sugges- 
tions of the Evangelical Alliance were used as 
a basis, being treated by the pastor, aided by 
laymen and women. 

The Baptist, Unitarian, Methodist and Con- 
gregational churches of Reading, Mass., held 
union devotional services at the Old South 
Church. The services were informal, the hour 
being devoted to song, prayer and testimony. 
Though without formal addresses, a delightful 
spirit of fellowship prevailed, and it was gen- 
erally felt that no more impressive series of 
meetings had been held in the town for years. 
‘* Such an observance of the Week of Prayer is 
a blessing to any community,”’ says the Con- 
gregational pastor. 

In Pittsford, Vt., union services were held 
with the Methodist church every day of the 
week, using the topics of the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, The Prayers of Jesus Tha at- 
tendance was good, and the interest unusually 
so. Many spoke of the profit received from 
the study of the topics. The pastor considers 
their selection admirable. 


At Plymouth, Ct., Evangelical Alliance top- 
ics followed. Apparent results: Prayer meet- 
ing unusually well attended, the number of 
men aggregating higher than women. Many 
long silent found again their voices and powers 
for service, the indifferent getting a new grip 
on religion. Sunday evening attendance much 
increased, regardless of weather. 


In Woodburn, Ill., though the services were 
supposed to be union, and in fact were held in 
turn in each church, yet the whole conduct 
was left in the hands of the Congregational 
pastor, who chose as the central topic, The 
Promise, Presence and Power of the Holy 
Spirit. On this theme he preached or gavea 
Bible reading each night. Attendance was 
not large, but interest was good. 


An interesting series of meetings was held 
at Hope Chapel, Plainfield, N. J., conducted 
by Dr. G. R. Lunn of Schenectady, N. Y., 
following the lines of the new evangelism. 
Instead of emphasizing after-death conse- 
quences of sin, there was straightforward 
preaching as to the present evil effect of spirit- 
ual idleness and neglect, and eloquent appeal 
to seek power and inspiration through contact 
with Christ. The love of God was convinc- 
ingly depicted, with man’s high possibilities 
arising therefrom. The audiences, mainly 
composed of the families of working people, 
were deeply moved and many decisions were 
made for Christ. In at least two cases, pos- 
sibly others, men who had fallen far from the 
Christian life were reclaimed and strength- 
ened. Others, while they made no outward 
confession, have given evidence of like spirit- 
ual restoration. 
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LIKE AN OPEN BOOK — 


The Wonderfal 
History of 


The Prudential 


has been read and re-read 
by millions. The progress 
of this Life Insurance 
Company has been due to 


Careful, Conservative 
Management, 


A Progressive Policy, 


Just and Liberal Treatment 


of Policyholders, 


Absolute Fidelity to its 
Trusts, 


Perfect Fulfilment of 
Obligations. 


This is the Company for you to 


insure in. Through its Profit-shar- 
ing Life Insurance Policies, from 
$15 to $100,000, you are afiorded 
an opportunity to choose a plan 
exactly adapted in cost and benefits 
to your needs and conditions. 


Write for full information, Dept. 59, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


Home Office: 
NEWARK,N. J. 


Hutehirgs-W otey 
Organ Co. 


Boston, fase. 


HICH-CRADE PIPE 
eneumaric ORCANS 


ELECTRIC 


New York BOSTON PiTTSBURGH 


distribution of $5,000 in prizes of 
$500 and less. And, last and best, 
there is in effect every quarter of the 
year a prize fund of at least $40,000. 


The statement in your issue of Jan. 20 under 
Connecticut news items, that “The pastorate now 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
Send for FREE catalogue and list of ‘ 
nearly 8,000 churches using our cups, 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. eas) 
closing is three times as long as any in Milford nel okt: mane : 
within forty years,” is a mistake. Plymouth Church 


has had in the last forty years one pastorate of EUROPE Italy, Switzerland, The Rhine, Germany 


Helland, Bel 
twenty years and one of nearly thirteen. The first | Scotland, under the leadership Sete Gh Nec aan 
was that of the late Rev. George H. Griffin; the | Jue ZIst. $565. Immediate application necessary. 
“CE 2 AMERICAN TRAVEL © : 
| other, of Rey. C. E. Upson A. New Rochelle, N. Y¥. pale 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 
254-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ie 
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The Revival Already Here 


Coming from a Y, M. C. A. man this article 
published in the organ of the Cleveland, O., 
association, is significant. Its author, Mr. 
G. K. Shurtleff, says: ‘ 


Clergy and laity have prayed for years 
that there might come a “revival of real 
religion.”” Most of them had in mind 
such an one as Edwards, Whitefield, Wes- 
ley, John Tod, Dr. Leonard, Charles G. 
Finney, Ichabod Spencer, Theodore Cuy- 
Jer, B. Fay Mills or Dwight L. Moody 
used to engineer. 

What they seem to have got is one of 
the kind that the prophets of old Israel 
stood for—‘‘ A revival of righteousness.” 
In the ancient days it was Elijah and 
Elisha and Amos and Hosea and Isaiah 
who called the people, the nation and the 
rulers to repentance. It was they who 
rebuked sin in high places; who made 
kings get into their sackcloth and pour 

onthe ashes. They talked straight about 
the oppression of the poor, the arro- 
gance of the rich, the knavery of the 
politicians and the land-grabbing aris- 
tocracy. They played all the strings of 
the social lyre until the hubbub was so 
great that the conservatives, the respect- 
ables, the men in power, would have 
made away with them for good and all, 
but with annoying regularity they kept 
beating the ‘‘system.” Israel was re- 
formed. 

In these later days the prophets seem 
to preach in much the same style about 
the same sins, rebuke the same kind of 
people and urge the same remedies as did 
those men of the olden days. 

_ These modern prophets bear modern 
names. We call them Roosevelt and 
Folk and Taft and Jerome and Weaver 
and Hughes. We are too close to see any 
halo about their heads. We know them 
to be earthly and errant. Weare ‘“‘next”’ 
to all their foibles. So, undoubtedly, 
were the ancient peoples near to their 
leaders and volunteer saviours. Yet, may 
it not be that these men are doing for 
the kingdom of God the same thing that 
those men did for Israel? Is it not likely 
that we, right now, are having the great- 
est revival that a century has witnessed? 
But, like the chosen people, is it not prob- 
able that we shall soon forget and back- 
slide and kotow before the golden calf? 

Instead of showing disappointment for 
what didn’t ¢ome just according to our 
idea of ‘‘ How to do it,’’ because, forsooth, 
some thought our God was deaf, we ought 
to be making sure of the results already 
achieved by this great revival of right- 
eousness. We ought to rejoice and be 
glad and give thanks for this new brand 
of prophets, who have been raised up to 
redeem us. We ought to join with them 
in keeping the caldron hot for the sinners. 

This new year of opportunity—1906— 
promises to be the best America has seen 
since John Hancock signed the Declara- 
tion. It greatly depends on whether our 
eyes are open to the vision; whether we 
apprehend the spiritual significance of 
the signs; whether we are ready to join 
rank and keep step to the music of des- 
tiny; whether our religion comprehends 
a nation or centers in our own little souls. 

It was Micah who said: 

He hath showed thee, O man, what is good: 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to have mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? 
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TRADE MARK 


The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name SY-CLO on a closet means health insurance for your home or any build- 
ing in which the closet is placed; it means freedom from all those diseases which are 
usually traceable to noxious odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 


SY-CLO stands for more than mere flushing ; it stands for a wonderful syphonic 
action of great power—an action which literally pulls the contents of the bowl into the 
drain, cleansing the non-reachable parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel with a 
water trap to an unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 


The SY-CLO Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity impossible in an 
iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made of china—like the SY-CLO. 
Hand-moulded of china all into one solid piece like a vase, the SY-CLO is without crack, 
joint or rough surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and out as 
a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the same material. 


The surface of the SY-CLO Closet cannot chip off, is not affected by acid, water or 
wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron closet does. The SY-CLO is strong, 
simple, durable ; it cannot get out of order and will last, with ordinary care, as long as 
the house in which it is placed. Si Fees ey 


It costs but little more than the 
common closet, and when health 
and comfort are considered, it really 
costs less; in fact, pour doctor 
pays the bill. Your plumber will 
tell you that SY-CLO is absolutely 
the latest word in perfect sanitation. 


Send for booklet on ‘‘ House- 
hold Health’? mailed free. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenten, N. J. 


This Train Runs 
Over Salt Water 


To cut two hours off the trip to Cali- 
fornia, tracks have been laid across Great 
Salt Lake,—on strong piling, of course. 
That’s one reason why the ; 


Union Pacific 


and 


Southern Pacific 


Overland Limited is three meals shorter to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha, than any other way. Just save this 
time and money on your trip to 


California 


There’s pleasure and profit in a trip to California 
—either or both. 
Everyone should know about it. 
For full information inquire of 


E. L. LOMIAX, G.P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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3 A Great Man and a Great 


Institution 


The tributes which the late Dr. James Stew- 
art, the founder of Lovedale Institute in South 
Africa, is receiving from papers on both sides 
the Atlantic give special interest to this-ac- 
count in the London Christian Commonwealth 
of the noble work he started and which is still 
going forward under the direction of his com- 
petent associate, Dr. Roberts: 


He desired to train young men and 
women as teachers of. native mission 
schools; to select the most intellectual 
and spiritually-minded converts for train- 
ing as preachers; to give to the more 
promising natives industrial education in 
such arts as blacksmithing, wagon-build- 
ing, printing, book-binding, telegraphy 
and general agricultural work; and, 
lastly, to impart a general education to 
young natives whose course of future life 
was not yet decided upon. Two buildings 
were erected—one for males and the other 
for females—and in these were carried on 
the two different departments, industrial 
and educational. The great purpose of 
each department, however, was not merely 
to civilize, but, in the first instance, to 
Christianize by aiming at the conversion 
of each individual. It should be noted 
that, though the United Free Church of 
Scotland financially supported Lovedale, 
yet the institution was entirely non-sec- 
tarian and undenominational. All de- 
nominations in the country have been 
represented in it at one time or another. 
At Lovedale nearly all the tribes and 
colors of the Bantu race of South Africa 
and Rhodesia have been represented. And 
on the principle of its foundations this 
noble institution has been conducted from 
the very first. 
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The Negro North and South 


An amusing and pathetic story is being told 
of a Southern Negro who came North in the 
hope of bettering his eondition. He rang 
many doorbells and asked for work, and gen- 
erally got kind words in response, but mostly 
accompanied by an assurance that there was 
nothing for him todo. At last he found his 
way so far South again that he got into Mary- 
land. Knocking at the front door of a man- 
sion he was suddenly confronted by its mas- 
ter, who poured forth on him a volley of abuse 
for getting on the steps, and then asked him 
what he wanted. He stammered in reply that 
he only wanted a bit of something to eat, when 
he was asked if he didn’t know enough to go 
round to the back door where they would fill 
him full—but admonished never to present 
himself at the front door again. As he has- 
tened to the rear of the house he raised his 
hands and exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God, I’se got 
amongst my own folks again.” The condition 
and opportunity of the Negro seem to have 
found a good illustration here. In the North 
he can get good words at the front door with 
little to eat, while in the South he can get his 
fill of food at the back door. He has freedom 
to make his choice, but he must choose be- 
tween rather jejune recognition of his social 
equality with little to eat or a full stomach 
without it. The average Negro prefers the 
food. The great task of the leaders of his 
race is to inspire him to prefer and to justify 
his claim to independent and useful manhood. 


“It takes live fish to swim up stream.’’ 


READ PRUDENTIAL Avsitisement. 
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North 
Pacific 
Coast 
Points 


Feb. 15 to Apr. 7, 1906 


The opportunity of the year to go 
West on Low One-Way Colonist 
Excursion Rates, applying to Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon points. Secure a farm in the 
marvelous irrigated districts where 
yields are enormous and crops are 
independent of rainfall. 


Double Daily Transcontinental Ser- 
vice. Commodious I 8-section Pull= 
man tourist sleeping cars. Stop- 
overs west of Billings, Mont., ex= 
cept between Logan and Garrison 
inclusive. 

From Chicago to Billings, $25; Helena and 
Butte, $30; Spokane and Ellensburg, 
$30.50; Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Ash- 
land, Ore., Astoria, Ore., $33. 


Write C. W. Mott, G.E. A., St. Paul, Minn., 
for information about land, etc. 


Northern 
Pacific 
Railway 


A. M. CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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SPRING SUITS 


Made to $ A t oO $2 New York 


Order Styles. 


j Fashion Book and Samples of Materials FREE. 


Your height. weight 
figure, complexion —all 
ahould be taken into 
account in the selection 
of your wearing apparel. 

That is just what we 
do, and that is why our 
garments are always be- 
coming to the woman 
who is to wear them, 

No matter in wha 
part of the country 
you live, we can 
make you a Cos-_— 
tume that embodies 
the very latest New 
York ideas. : 

We entirely relieve {= 
Ade ‘of all the worries 
that go with local dress- 
making, such as shop- 
Pise eercning and try- 


ft is is only after you 
| have sent us your first 
order that you will ap- 
preciate the convent- 
ence of being able, 
while in your own 
home, to select any one 
of our fashionable and 
reliable materials and 
have it made up becom- 
eee in a New York : 
style. | 

We positively 
guarantee to fit you 
perfectly and give 
you entire satisfaction, or Seems; refund 
your money. 

Our Spring Fashion Book illustrates: 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS : . $6.00 to $20 
Cero SUITS .  . $7.50 to $25 
SILK SUI'S $9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS (Cotton ‘and Linen) $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . - $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS i - $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS | $8 00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new ‘* Pony ’’ Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 
We Make All These Garments To Order Only 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 
to any part of the U.S. our new 
We Send Free Spring Book of New 
Work Fashions, showing the latest styles and 
containing simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. 
When writing for Style Book and Samples please 
mention colors desired, and whether you wish 
cor for a tailor-made suit, silk costume, shirt- 
waist suit, wash suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 
Write for them today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. st. VF yrs’ 


I/FERRYS 


SEEDS 


Represent the survival of the fittest. We 
have become the largest seed house in the 


world because our seeds are better than 

others. Do you wish to grow the most 
beautiful flowers and the finest vege- 
tables? Plant the bestseeds—Ferry’s. 


1906 Seed Annual free to all 
applicants, 


D. M. FERRY & co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


_-HOOPING: COUGH 
GROUP. 


a fleckee Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


Sie BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
4 ban 


and RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 
: Svopristara w. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St., 


London En pas Wholesale of K. Fougera & Co. 
teen ee St., N. WY. . 
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Alarmed!! 


The agitation against the liquor traffic 
in every part of the country has assumed 
an aspect which precludes the possibility 
that the enemy will come to its senses, 
and the public will come to the support 
of this’ great legitimate interest unin- 
yited. Let no one who takes any interest 
in this business deceive himself on this 
point. The fact is that the hostile forces 
are daily acquiring strength, and these 
forces are greatly strengthened by the ac. 
tive financial support which fanaticism, 
unprincipled agitation and narrow and 
illiberal views are placing at the disposal 
of the professional agitators in this move- 
ment. The trade cannot be too strongly 
warned ‘‘to prepare for war in time of 
peace.”” The enemy of the traffic is in- 
trenched at their doors and in mighty 
force.— Wine and Spirit Gazette. 


Congregational Ministers De- 
ceased in 1905 


AGE 
Adams, Aaron C., Wethersfie.d, Ct., May 30, 90 
Aldrich, Jeremiah K., Boston, Aug. 3, 79 
Arms, William F. sPertyville, ¢ Noy. 20, 74 
Ashmun, Edward Sheek uoy Oa. (1904),Dec. 21, 52 


Bartlett, Ernest M., Madison, Wis., Jan. 18, 34 


Bell, Samuel, West’ Charleston, a Jan. 16, 65 
Bourne, Paul E., Kensin ce N.H April 16, 48 
Brandt, Wesley L. Jewell, I Mar. 15, 63 
Brastow Thomas E., Rockport, Mass., Dec. 9; 70 
Brown, James M., Butte, Neb, Sept. 18, 32 


Burnham, Michael, St. Louis, Mo, 


April 15, 66 
Cash, Elijah, Prince Albert, Oxt. 


(1904), Dec. 6, 65 


Challinor, John C., Rio, Wis. a July 25, 50 
Chase Henry L., Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 1, 93 
Chese pan de , Amos 8., New Hartford, Ct., Aug. 28, 92 
Clarke, William B., Plymouth, Ct., 

Daniels, Henry M., ‘De L UZ, Cal., Sept. 25, 80 
Daniels, Hiram C., Holliston Mass., Sept. 23, 90 
Davis, William H. Newton, Mass., June 7, 53 
Day, George E., New Haven, Ct., July 2, 90 


DeMott, Jacob io Togus, Me., : May 
Dickinson, William E.. Amherst, Mass., Mar. 15, 71 
Dixon, Eljis W., Forest Grove, Ore., Jan. 11, 74 


Dixon, * Hiram H., Whitewater, Wis., Oct, 18, 87 
Dowse, Edmund, *Sherburn, Mass. is April 27, 91 
Dudley, Myron 8., Newin ton, NB. Nov. 17, 68 
Eaton,Sam’! W., Newton ighlands, Mas 38., Feb. 9, 85 
Elderkin, John, ‘New London, Ct. Oct. 15, 80 
Fellows, Silenus H., Wauregan, Ct., 78 
Fifield, Charles W., Altmar, N. Y., Oct. 22, 62 
Fisher, George E., Amherst, Mass., April 4, 82 
Fuller, William R., Little River, Kan., May 6, 79 
Gadsby. George, Belpre, (ovr May 2, 52 

co boat Joseph F., Worcester, Mass., April 9, 68 


ert, William H., Kair Oaks, Cal. April 28, 88 
petal Robert M.; Bloomfield, Neb., Oct... 7, 33 


Griffin, Perley M., Neponset, Mass., July 5, 64 
Grout, Lewis, Brattleboro, Vt., Mar. 12, 50 
Hall, Russell T., New Britain, ‘Ct., Aug. 9, 60 
Harlow, Reuben. W., Park Rapids, Minn., June 2, 76 
Harlow, Rufus K., Medway. Mass., Dec. 14, 71 
Hart, Henry E., West Hartford, Ct., Sept. 9, 

Hartwell, Charles, Foochow, China, Jan. 30, 80 


Haskell, William N., Auburndale, Mass., June 11, 71 


Hazen, Timothy A. , Springfield, Mass. te July 15, 79 
Hitchcock, Abraham F., Suisun, Cal., Mar. 20, 76 
Houghton, William, Viroqua, Wis. BN June 12, 77 
Jackson, Robert W. Jackson, Miss., Feb. 4, 49 
Johnson, Augustus R. ; Spokane, Wn. i Oct. 4, 54 
Johnson, Hiram E., East Providence, R.I., Mar. 26, 82 
Johnson, James G., Farmington, Ct., Mar. 23, 65 
Jones, David P., Scranton, Bey Mar. 10, 60 
Jones, Mason, Moreland, Ky. e June 11, 54 
Kelsey, F, D., Toledo, O., Jan. 6, 56 
Kidder, Alberoni, Eau Claire, Wis., Mar. 14, 91 
Lewis, John, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 19, 
Lillard, Thomnas B., Savannah, Ga., Mar. 30, 
Luce, A.A , West Leroy, Mich., May 29, 76 
Lyman, Charles N., Alc en, To., July 4, 70 
Marshall, Martin , Art, Ala., Jan. 19, 64 
Mather, Wallace E., Paris, N. Y., April 23) 56 
McLean, Calvin B., Colbalt, Ct., Jan. 

Miles, Edward C. Montclair, N. Jus April 6, 73 
Millard, Watson B., Hancock, Mich., Jan. 2, 57 
Nichols, Charles L., Clinton, N. Y., April 28, 75 
Parker, John A., Aquebogue, N Ye Feb. 1, 54 
Partor, William, Ivanho, Cal., May 10, 90 
Patten, Moses, Hookset,. N. H., Feb. 11, 80 
Patten, William A., Kingston, N. iy April 2, 89 
Phelps, Samuel W., Greenbrier, Tenn, ve Jan. 1, 84 
Phillips, pene ‘Hampton Falls, N.H., July 26, 79 
Pierce, David F. ?, Southbury, ut., Dec. 20, 
Post, Geor, e H., Bon Air, Tenn., Nov. 4, 34 
Prentiss, orman A., Chicago, fil., Jan, 19, 76 
Rindell, Gilbert, ‘Arlington, Neb... Oct. 7, 64 
Roberts, Harri P., Wilkesbarre, Pa., Oct.) 7, 48 


Ruhl, Levi W., Belle Plaine, » 0.4 May 23, 68 


Russell, Frank, Meadville, P July 22, 65 
Sargent, George W., Cleveland, 0 Jan. 31, 72 
‘Schauffler, Henry A., Cleveland, ee Feb. 15, 67 


Severance, Charies N., Garden City, Kan., iy 2, 46 


Shaw, J udson Wade, Kal mouth, Me., 22.) 72 
Sheriden, J. N., Palestine, Texas, bet 
Slack, Henry L., Bethel, Ct, Mar. 25, 58 
Smail, Uriel W., West Leeds, Me., Nov. 1, 80 
Smith, William R., Hutchinson, Kan., Dec. 5, 68 
Snowden, Daniel H., Sterling, Kan., Mar. 24, 63 
Spoor, Orange B. , Redlands, Ca al. 
Stoddart ‘William black Earth, Wis., Jan 8, 384 
Taintor, Uharles H., Chicago, Ul., May 7, 57 
Warren, James H., Dayton, D., Feb. 17, 86 
Wellman, Wheeler M.. Hydro, Okl. th ey Feb. 1, 56 
Wilder, Sedgwick P., Delavan, Wis., April 4, 58 
Wilson, Gowen C., Portland, Me. hy April 26, 72 
Winslow, Horace, ‘Weato ue, Ct., Mar. 6, 90 
Winsor, Richard, dee dia, Mar. 3, 70 
Wood, John, Ottawa, O Mar. 14, 77 
Wright, Albert O., ‘Mactison, Wis., June 19, 63 
Wright, Gavin H., ) Fairfield, Neb., Noy, 24, 33 


Ninety-nihe ministers deceased ; average age of ninety- 


oe 66.7, against seventy-seven ministers, average age 


5.3, last year. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it isnot a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
table te any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.”’ 


egQOUR CATALOGUE 


opens with a triumphant arch 
made up of over 40 varieties of vege- 

tables the world has learned to value, and 
“ of which we were the original intro- 
ducers. It has some both new and good 
for this season, and a vast variety of 
standard vegetable and flower seed, with 
intelligent instructions for the cultivat- 
ing of all of them. Catalogue FREE, 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 


Marblehead, Mass. 


PETER MOLLER’S 


Se ete 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLD ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin @Co. New York, Sole Agents 
For WOMEN, 


Ghe STRENGTH- GIVER, CHILDREN 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


and and MEN. 


ON-ESTEY 


is the 
BEST POLICY 


KACH 
ESTEY ORGAN 


has behind it the guarantee of a re- 


sponsible maker, and back of that 
fifty-six years of honest, successful 
effort to build the best organ by 
means of the best brains and the 
best material American genius can 
command. 


Estey Organ Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Branches: 


BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA LONDON, ENG. 


North, South. East. West 
At Home—Abroad _ 


FIPANosh 


hold the same commanding position, 
because of their remarkable capacity 
to withstand climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite 
many voluntary endorsements of this 
most necessary quality. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use 


is the world’s selling record and estab- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the 
title, “America’s Home Piano.” 


Our Long-Time, Small-Payment Plan - 
Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER. Dept. P 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. 
and 68 WEST 125th ST., 


NEW YORK 


Important New Books 


The Work of prelcene 


By Rev. ARTHUR S. HOYT, D. D., Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology in Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12c.), 
‘*Free from scholasticism, sensitive to the demands 
of the present time.”—Outlook. 


The Prophet of Nazareth 


By NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Professor. of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures in Cornell University, 
Director of the American School of Archeology in 
Jerusalem. 
Cloth, Svo, $2.50 net (postage 17¢c.). 
This book presents in simple language the conelu- 
sions to which years of study and reflection, and . 
-research in Palestine have led him. 


Rational Living 


By HENRY C. KING, President of Oberlin College, 
author of ‘‘ Reconstruction in Theology,” ‘ Theology 
and the Social Consciousness,”’ ete. 
Cloth, $1.26 net (postage 12c.). 
‘“It is the best book for young men interested in 
living the high noble life under modern conditions 
with which I am acquainted.”— Nehemiah Boynton. 


Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals, Harvard University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net ( postage 11c.). 
“One of the most remarkable books in the shies she 
literature of 1905. Hcbieteg 


rorgseet THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °°3%3.4"= 


St. Abigail of the 


Pines 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST”’ 


Price [7 SE jl OL oiT 
$1.00 oe ep the 
jobbet Pines 


One of the best 
selling books of the ' 
season, because it is not 
- only a fascinating story of life 
on sea and shore, but it appeals to every _ 
man and woman who knows what it is to love. 


poston Ghe Pilgrim Press cnicaco 
ba 'a§ 
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SNEEZE AND BLow, but you can’t get perma 
nent relief from catarrh unless you purify your blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla does this, soothes and heals 
the inflamed surfaces, removes all scrofulous taints 
and cures catarrh. 


Sick headache is cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 


f LOw ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—From Buffalo to the 
West and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of 
each month until April 17. For full particular- 
write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a lane. 


AMBRICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal) 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and socia) 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission 
aries BY sti hey temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra 
ries for outgo: vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and ife Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and | 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., Prestdent. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, | 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- | 


tion, buil 


ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
facilities, 


Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to ollege | 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Specialization tn enon. Dever SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26,1906. Address THE DEAN. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Wants 


Nottces under this heading, not exceeding fwe lines (eight 
words to the le), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, a girl four or five years of age to board. 
Address Hattie M. Bliss, Millington, Mass. 


Pews for Sale. Thirty pews, seating six persons 
each, made of cypress, reversible backs, and seat 
cushions, and kneeling stools. Address Box 73, Win- 
chester, Mass. 


Manager capable of taking full charge of large 
fice; must be well up on modern systems; salary 
$1,500-81,800; call, write. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


Wanted, an office boy, by one of the Religious So- 
cielies at the Congregational House, Boston. He must 
be an American boy, intelligent, honest and well recom- 
mended. Age about 17. Address A. U. B., 6, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains, Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The Hep ee way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of |adies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


Open Positions. Office manager, $1,500. Book- 
keeper, $1,200. Clerk, $900. Salesman, $1,800. Baik, 
$1,800. Superintendent, $2,000. Stenographer, $1,040. 
Write for Jist and plan. Business Opportunity Co., 
1 Union Square, New York. 


Europe. Wanted, two members for private party 
taking ten weeks’ comprehensive tour, visiting Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany. Holland, selgium, 
France, England and Scotland, $565 inclusive. Rev. 
George Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


Opportunities to educate 10 poor but worthy chil- 
dren and Ubristian young men and women; several de- 
sirous to become teachers in the South at a cost uf 3 to 
$12 a year. Particulars gladly given by Henry E. Warren, 
pa tor’s assistant, Shawmut Church, Tremont and Brook- 
line Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Six Appeals for help from Christian schools in the 
South for ‘‘almost everything that can be used in a 
home or schoolroom.”’ Books, clothing, furniture and 
money to pay freight will be gratefully received by 
Henry E. Warren, pastor’s assistant, Shawmut Church, 
Tremont and Brookline Streets, Boston. Particulars 
on application. 


A Christian Woman (Protestant) wishes position 
of responsibility in family or institution. Is graduate 
of Waltham Training School for Nurses, and as house- 
keeper has had successful experience with large number 
of servants. Is an economical buyer, goud sewer, 
mender and reader. Exceptional references. Address 
L. A. M., 6, care Zhe Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


From Chicago, daily February 15th to April 7th. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 

Tickets good on the famous electric-lighted Los Angeles 

Limited, \ess than three days to Southern California without 

change of cars,via the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific 

and Salt Lake Route, and on The China & Fapan Fast Mail. 

through to San Francisco and Portland daily via the Chicago, 


Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 


Daily and 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


in Pullman tourist sleeping cars in which a double berth, 
(two people if desired) is only $7.00, Chicago to the Pacific 


Coast. Choice of routes. 


No change of cars. 


Round-trip tickets are also on sale at reduced rates 


All agents sell tickets via the 
Ghicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


If you want to know about 


the resources, climate and 
Opportunities on the coast 
we will gladly send you 
booklets, maps and full par- 
ticulars on receipt of four 
cents for postage. 

W. B. KNISKERN, 


) PACIFIC 
ye | ) 
ol 


P. T. M., C. & N.-W. Ry., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssi0Ns, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, ‘Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave: 
and Pwonty-sceond St.; in Chicago, 158 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY,, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and ali correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B, Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washi n Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMEBIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Cheoks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ane churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles- 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. H. Oobb, D. D. 
Secretary Ameritus; Charles Eg. Ho e, Treasurer, 1 i 
Wassinnton 80 Chichgs iL Rev "A. Wood” Gover 

D cago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Ho ngre- 

atio) House, Boston, .; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

¥. MC. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
ries, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUOATION SOOIBTY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships- 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins,, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congre Re House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIRTY Congress none House, Boston, Wii- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. H. Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools Erouurnay: 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by ap Gl pale yea from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday oe and iddividuals go directly for - 
ary work. 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Oongregationahst and Ohristian 
World, the Pil; series of Lesson Helps and Sanda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home = 
ing. Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well asits own. _ Its treasury is entirely engi from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
{t makes annual appropriations. Orders for boeks and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 

. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IN. 


NATIONAL COUNOIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND, 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council ot 
the Congregational Churehes of the United States.) 


® 

from churches, individuals and by begsees President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary v. Wm. A. Rice, 
N. Y; Treasurer, Rev. 

eld Ave., Hartford, Ct. 
BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre' » Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, . 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D.,. 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches de: pasters or 
pa supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. c 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 608 Congregational House. ; 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Gneorporate® aa object is the estab- 
lishment and bg pee of elical. Co gational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. . 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
807 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E, Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss: 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your churech:or 
Sunday School until you have seen uw 


DEVOTIONAL SONGS 
By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 
and MAIN. : ; 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published by the publishers of the famous 
‘“‘“Gospel Hymns.” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COL- 
ONIST TICKETS TO THE PACIFIC COAST.—Ex- 
‘tremely low-rate tickets on sale daily, Feb. 15 to 
April 7, to Pacific coast and other points in the 
far West. Tourist sleepers through from New 
England. For full information write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Spring Suits 


Made to $ { t $95 New York 
Order O Styles 

Fashion Book and 

Samples FREE. 

Our Style Book shows 
you how your Spring 
costumes should look, 
and how they will look 
if you let us make them 
for you. 

Over 185 beautiful 
illustrations show the 
styles that will be worn 
by fashionable New 
York women this sping. 

A request brings the 
Style Kook, and with it 
samples from our stock 
of over 450 different 
varieties of the choicest 
materials. 

With the aid of 
our Style Book and 
Samples, you can 
choose style and mate- 
zial with more certainty 
of satisfaction than if 
you bought at home. 

We kuow positively 
that we can fit you as 
we have thousands of 
others —thousands who 
mail us their orders 
year after year. What 
we have done for them 
we can do for you. 


We GUARANTEE to 

Fit You and Give You 

Entire Satisfaction or 

Refund Your Money. 
Our Spring Fashion Book Illustrates: 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS . . $6.00 to &20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $87.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS ...... $9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS (Cotton & Linen) %4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS..... $9.75 to #20 
RAIN COATS ..... . $8.00to #20 
JACKETS AND COATS $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new “ Pony” Walking Suits, 
Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


to any part of the United 
We Send FREE &i,tey tar New sumed 
Book of New York Fashions, showivg ihe 


latest styles and containing simple directions for | 


taking measurements correctly; also a Jarge assort- 
ment of Samples of the newest materials. 


Write today; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. VY yrs. 


“A noble monument of the fait-mind- 


edness and of the large-mindedness of one 


of America’s ripest scholars and keenest 
thinkers.””— Western Christian Advocate. 


IRENIC 
THEOLOGY 


A Study of Some Antitheses in 
Religious Thought 


By CHARLES MARSH MEAD, D.D., Ph. D. 
8v0, $1.50 


A plea in behalf of theological harmony 
—an effort to promote more large-minded 
and pacific treatment of the topics which 
are of greatest moment to the Christian 
Church. 

“Able, and made with ample information 
and in excellent spirit.”,—Christian Observer. 

Clear, keen, and lighted with occasional 
flashes of humor; plain, direct, intelligible.” 
— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


EDITORIAL: 
The Evangelist’s Dependence on the Pastor 187 
China and the United States 188 
Lincoln 188 
The Fruits of the Spirit—prayer meeting edi- 
torial 188 
COVER: 
Christ in the Home of the Lowly. M. Leon 
Lhermitte 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Secrets of Many Hearts. Rev. Joseph 
Hayes Chandler 191 
The Minister as a Business Man. Rev. W. E. 
Barton, D. D. 192 
Understood. Susan Hubbard Martin 193 
HOME: 
Mothers and Sisters—selected poem 196 
The Story of Mary Mecome. III. Zephine 
Huwphrey 196 
Marshall Field and a Boy. The Boy 196 
Tangles 197 
FOR THE CHILDREN: 
Mr. Bushel’s Hospitality—selected poem 195 
A First Ride onthe“ Ingine Cars.” J.L. Harbour 195 
The Conversation Corner.. Mr. Martin 198 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson fur Feb. 18 199 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Feb. 18-24 204 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 202 
THE DAILY PORTION—Feb. 11-17 204 
LITERATURE 201 
IOWA: 
The Turn of the Year 203 
The Educational Outlook 203 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
Dr. Cadman’s Preaching Tour 190 
Current Evangelism 194 
Central Church, Toledo, O. 199 
The Year in Minneapolis 200 
Dr. Charles R. Brown’s Yale Lectures 200 
Essex County Parts with Two Pastors 203 
The Ohioans 209 
LETTERS: 
Greater New York 200 
In and Around Boston 208 
In and Around Chicago 210 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
The American Board Campaign 189 
The American Board Campaign in Nebraska 190 
Oberlin’s Slavic Department and the National 
Work 190 
The Fire at the Girls’ College in Constantinople 190 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 192 
Education 193 
The Home Missionary Fund 193 
Christian News from Everywhere 194 
What Men Say 200 
Meetings and Events to Come 205 
Marriages and Deaths 205 
Our Readers’ Forum 208 
Day of Prayer for Colleges 208 
Personalia 211 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 


The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REOEIPTsS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 


expiration on the address label. 
wantrd astamp must be sent with the remittance 


If aspecial receipt is 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of charge of address 


must reach this office on /riday to insure the senuing 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 


DISCONLINUANCES.— In accordance with the almost 


universal wish of our subscribers, papers are covtinued 
until there is a specific order te stop. In connection 
with such.an oraer all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any tume, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 ives to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 


Discounts according to amount of contract. 


t. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 


each insertion, net. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 


1F PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER EAR 
Single Copy, ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 


CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Congregationaust does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or frauduleut advertisements to its columns 


and only accepts busine-+s fiom reputable firms. 


it re- 


fuses each year thousands of dollars’ wo: th of advertis- 
ing of a ki.d which many religious papers are quite 


willing to accept. But it canno 


undertake to investi- 


gate the truth of a1 statements made in its ac: vertising 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad 
vertisement in Zhe Congregationalist is not an ildorse- 


ment by The Corgregationalist. 


It is good Congrega- 


tional doctrine that any declaration has only su h 
weight as its iuherent truth and reasonableness and 


Entered as second-class mail. 


the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Composition by Thomas Todd 
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New 1906 Books 


AND NEW EDITIONS 


Wi A Dram: 

The Divine Tragedy §2¢mt 
12mo, cloth, net, $1. PEYTON H. HOGE 

**So vividly, so realistically is the story told 
that its hold upon the reader is unbroken 
from beginning to end... . Tells the story 
of the Master’s death in a new, striking and 
absolutely vital way.”—PRor HENRY E. 
DOSKER, in the Christian Observer, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

“Has caught the very Spirit of the Gos- 
pel.’—HENRY VAN DYKE. 


The Witness of Sin 4 Theodicy. 


NATHAN ROBINSON WOOD 
12mo, cloth, net, $1. 

A splendidly-thought-out presentation of 
the problem presented by the presence of sin 
in a world dominated by God. 

* Shows a wide range of reading, clear and 
careful discrimination and logical power; a 
stirring and original contribution to a theo- 
logical thought.’’— Watchman. 


Method in Soul-Winning 


On Home and Foreign Fields 

HENRY C. MABIE 
Cor. Sec. of the Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 
12 mo, cloth, 75c, net. 

Dr. Mabie has the art of getting out the 
core of principles; he presents the central 
idea that the soul-winner’s truest aim is to 
put an inquiring soul “‘ on the clue,” and that 
the soul is then competent to find its own 
relation to God The volume is the fruit of 
a long experience and abounds in the most 
telling illustrations from actual tests. 


Howto Succeed in the Chris- 


: . R. A. TORREY 
tian Life 12mo, cloth, 50¢, net. 


A manual for young conyerts, presented 
by one who has a night to instruct, having 
been solargely engaged in leading others into 
the better life, in many parts of the world. 


Torrey and Alexander 


The Story of a World-Wide Revival. 
GEORGE T. B. DAVIS 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, net, $1. 

A record and study of the work and per? 
sonality of the Evangelists, RK. A. TORREY, 
D. D..and CHARLES M, ALEXANDER. 

“The Christian minister can study Dr. 
Torrey’s spirit and method to great advan- 
tage, his devotion to his work, his courage of 
conviction, his resoluteness of purpose, his 
directness of address, and his real faith in 
the spiritual presence of the living Christ.”’— 
The Outlook. 


How to Promote and Con- 
duct a Successful Revival 


New Edition at Reduced Price, $1, net 
Edited by R. A. TORREY 
This is not the work of a single author, but 
a collection of contributions from the best 
known leaders in evangelistic work in Great 
Britain and America. In a preface to this 
new edition Dr. Torrey indicates his further 
approval of the methods presented, after hay- 
ing put these into practice in so large a way 
during his round-the-world evangelistic tour. 


and Other 
As Jesus Passed BY 4%aresses 
12mo, cloth, $1, net. GIPSY SMITH 
A series of addresses by the foremost evan- 
gelist of Great Britain, one who, rising from 
the gypsy camp, has won universal esteem 
of the churches of all denominations. In view 
of his prospective visit to the United States 
special interest attaches to this volume of 
his sermons. 


The Evangelistic Note fit. 


A Study of Needs and Methods, together 
with a Series of Direct Appeals. 
12mo, cloth, net, $1.25. W. J. DAWSON 

“One of the most remarkable and stirring 
of recent books. It is really the story of a 
great crisis in the life of a great preacher. 
Mr. Dawson’s book is a most stimulating 
treatise on homiletics and pastoral theology. 
It is epoch-making in character.” — The 
Watchman. 


The Passion for Souls 
16mo, cloth, net, 50c. J. H. JOWETT 
“ Breathes the passion of which it treats. 
The seven discourses that it contains glow 
with zeal. They are aimed at the head and 
conscience, and the feeling which they arouse 
is the appropriate response to the search- 
ing and telling way in which the truth is 
preached.”’—Lutheran Observer. 


Send for our New Spring List 
Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 80 Wabash Ave. 
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ie. AMERICAN BOARD oie 
9,500 895,000 

: iilion D C ig 
9.00 Million Dollar Campaign 490.000 
8,500 - $85,000 

1 will be one of ten thousand to stand behind the 
8,000 American Board with an extra gift this year 80,000 
“Attempt ah ae We 
7,500 As Indicated Belou 875,000 
7,000 Great eee > Can $70,000 
Address Re Sea = : 
3,50: 865,000 
Say | hings Church ee Se If ; 
6,000" CARROT ier eh Wh oe es po ae 860,000 
Hee For When Payable eres emus ae =e We 865,000 
This subscription should be paid to Frank Hi, Wiggin, bhi as 
of the American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, who will acknowledge m 
5,000 God ed and: report to the church, unless otherwise requested. The Board Yeur Will 9 50,000 
ends August 31, 1906. 

S ° 5,00 
e000 The Year of the Haystack Centennial 845,000 
4,000 - ; : gee : j . F iti Ww. $40,000 

: The above is the form of pledge card we are using in our special campaign in fifty cities. e 

invite all to join in the movement and to be numbered among the Ten Thousand. Send for these cards. 
3,500 $35,000 

THE LATEST REPORT 
3.000 The second week’s campaign marks a rising tide of missionary interest. The morning meetings for prayer ~ $30,000 

have been deeply spiritual. There has been a large demand for the American Board Prayer Union Cards. Only 
2.500 partial reports can be made as to financial results, as we have hardly done more than start the campaign in each 25,000 
¥ city. In a few weeks the pledge cards should be pouring into our office. Here are a few items for the second 
week. Pittsfield, Mass.—‘A great audience in the afternoon, 250 men at supper, no pledges taken on the spot, ; 
2,000) put a movement organized for a general canvass of the churches in Berkshire County, where the Haystack Prayer 820,00 
Meeting was held. Expect great things from Berkshire.” Springfield, Mass —‘ First Chuich filled in afternoon, 
1,500 200 men at supper. Great enthusiasm. $1,500 in pledges, and plans for pushing the work extensively.” $15,000 
Worcester. Mass.—‘‘ Good audience in afternoon, 300 men in evening, $800 on the spot and extensive work planned.” 
1,000 Providence, R. I.—‘‘ 200 men at banquet, splendid spirit, and agreement to push in every direction, One pastor $10,000 
; took 500 cards.” In the West nearly every appointment has been postponed until March. Zincoln, Neb , reports 
splendid meetings, with forty pledges amounting to $350. We have received two individual pledges from Massa- 
500 5 ; F ; ficacalimenici ; ; : aor 5,000 
chusetts of $1,060 each. This thing is g>ing to spread like a prairie fire. We report progress by means of the 
riving columns on each side of this advertisement. Pray for these meetings. : 
0 0 
WATCH THESE COLUMNS RISE DOLLARS 


A NEW HYMNAL 


Ready in February 


Church Hymns an Tunes 


Edited by Rev. HERBERT B. TURNER, D.D., 
and WILLIAM F.. BIDDLE. 


The book contains: 

First.—A moderate number of hymns care- 
fully selected for their worth, beauty and 
lyrie quality. 

Second.— A wide variety and choice of tunes 
that have dignity, worth and appropriateness 
as music. : 

Third.—The best of the old and well known 
hymns and tunes. 

Fourth.—Many new tunes, mainly from the 
latest and best work of leaders in English 
ecclesiastical music. 

If your church is cjnsidering a change in 
hymnals, send us your name and address 
with name of the church and we will for- 
ward imm<diately on - publication a copy 
of CHURCH HYMNS AND TUNES 
for examination. State if edition with Re- 
sponsive Readings is desired. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York 


HE FIisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl, Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San_!rancisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. @eck. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low’ Chances fr self 
help. 90th year opeus Sept 28,1905. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply 10 President DAVID N. BEACH. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


Vhe many considerations of a boy’s life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influencea selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the! 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 


HIGHLAND HALL 
Mere A homelike sanatorium 
Tees for a limited number of 
pee eness located in a 
healthful and attract- 
ive suburb of Boston. 
Experienced nurses 
and resident physician 
in charge. xcellent 
cuisine. House situ- 
ated on high gronud, 
- and equipped witb all 
tnodern improvements conducive to the recovery of 
patients. Address 


S. L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822.. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Réceiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
financial business. 


EDWIN 8S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. . 


Samuel Sloan, 
William Waldorf Astor, 
Henry A. ©. Taylor, 


Moses Taylor Pyne, 
5. S. Palmer, 
William Rowland, 


D. O. Mills, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, eae H. Rogers 
George F. Baker, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
E. R. Holden, John L. Riker, 


Charles A. Peabody, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
D. H. King, Jr., 
Robert ©. Boyd, 

A. G. Agnew. 

James Stillman, 


Henry Hentz, 

H. Van R. Kennedy, 
- Archibald D. Russell, 

P. A. Valentine. 

Edwin S. Marston. 
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Event and Comment 


E REPRESENT on our cover this 
week the painting by M. Leon Lher- 
mitte recently acquired by the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, called Christ in the 
Home of the Lowly. The artist himself 
describes the picture and sets forth his 
ideals in a letter to Mr. Hermann Schaus, 
who brought the picture to America: 


I have wished to depict the Christ, the friend 
of the humble folk, eternal consoler of the 
poor for whom life is a burden. He brings 
to them the comforting and helpful words 
which engender hope. 

A large part of the interest in my painting 
centers upon the young mother surrounded by 
her children. She is wholly absorbed in the 
contemplation of the divine visitor, to whose 
exhortations she is listening in rapt devotion. 
I have endeavored to bring to all of the figures 
in this scene the varieties of emotions proper 
to each, but united as one in the expression 
of confidence—respectful in the old, search- 
ingly so in the young. 

The painting attracted marked attention 
in the Paris Salon where it was first ex- 
. hibited, both because of its spiritual ap- 
peal and because it is quite different from 
the open-air French scenes which Lher- 
mitte has so often painted. Visitors to 
the Boston Art Museum, however, will 
recall an equally striking picture by the 
same artist known as The Visit to Em- 
maus and representing Christ breaking 
bread with two workmen in a modern 
peasant interior. We may well congratu- 
late ourselves that both of these deeply 
religious works are in American museums. 
We are sure that our readers will accord 
the picture more than a passing glance 
and will gain from it a freshened sense of 


Our Cover Picture 


the relation of Christ to the daily life of - 


common people. 


INANCIAL RETURNS from the spe- 

cial effort now being put forth by the 
American Board are gratifying, as state- 
ments eleswhere in this 
paper show. But we 
look upon this outcome 
as of less moment than 
the spiritual influence which such a cam- 
paigo is exerting. Abundant testimony 
comes to us that the prayer meetings 
held in connection with the services in 
each city are notably tender, and that 
the addresses are not mere pleas for in- 
—dividual fields but challenges to the 
churches to grasp the providential mean- 
ings of these great days of the Son of 
Man. In almost every city too, a spirit 
of longing on the part of the pastor and 
laymen for larger blessings seems to be 
brought to the surface by these gather- 
ings which are virtually an equivalent of 
a day’s session of the annual meeting of 
the Board. To look upon the campaign 
as a narrow one is to misunderstand it. 
It is one form of the revival for which 


The Spiritual Effect 
of the American 
Board Campaign 


we are all looking and its net outcome 
can hardly fail to be fraught with good 
not for the American Board only, but 
for its sister societies also and for our 
entire Congregational fellowship. 


RESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard in 

his annual report calls attention to 
the significance of the fact that Prof. 
E. C. Moore, an Or- 
thodox Congrega- 
tional minister, is 
now chairman of the board of preachers 
at Harvard, whereas for a long time con- 
trol of this side of the university’s life 
has been in the hands of Unitarians. His 
putting of the matter is worth reproduc- 
ing. He says: 

For about ninety years—that is, ever since 
the college has maintained religious services 
distinct from those of the First Parish Church 
in Cambridge—these services have been in 
the hands of members of the Unitarian body; 
although since 1881 ministers of many differ- 
ent denominations have been systematically 
employed as preachers in the college pulpit. 
President Eliot’s personal adherence to 
Unitarianism never has led him to deal 
with either the divinity school or the 
university’s problems on lines which fos- 
tered sectarianism at the expense of the 
university. Years ago he made the di- 
vinity school non-sectarian at the cost of 
considerable criticism from many Uni- 
tarians; and now he has recognized an- 
other need and met it with breadth. Dr. 
Moore’s qualifications for this post of 
religious leadership at Harvard are uni- 
versally admitted. With all the demands 
of his professorial chair he is neverthe- 
less rendering large public service in va- 
rious directions. Not the least of his 
regular duties are those connected with 
the chairmanship of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board. This 
last week he has been in the field in the 
interests of its special campaign. 


Harvard’s Recognition 
of Professor Moore 


HE FINAL CONCLUSIONS of any 

thoughtful man with respect to the 
substance of the Christian faith are of 
interest to all who want to 
know on what they may pin 
their trust for life and 
death. After all that the late President 
Harper went through of physical suffering 
and arrested ambitions it is well worth 
knowing just what his matured convic- 
tions were. An intimate associate, Prof. 
Albion W. Small, tells in the Chicago 
Standard what this final faith was. He 
says: 

Its main points were simple and unequivo- 
eal: God, the spirit of life, manifested in the 
whole visible universe; the individual soul; 
Jesus, ‘‘the way, the truth, and the life,’’ the 


most intimate revelation of the nature of God 
and the destiny of the soul; the parable of 


A Christian’s 
Matured Faith 


the Prodigal Son, as the deepest disclosure of 
the relation of God to his children. He was 
perfectly clear in his conclusion that the ulti- 
mate test of his relations with God is not a 
balancing of the good against the evil that he 
had done, nor reliance upon any scheme of 
propitiation, but simply the question of fact, 
whether, as the total outcome of his experi- 
ence, his heart was set on knowing as much of 
the divine purpose as he could learn, and on 
devoting himself to it with all his powers. 
With perfectly calm contemplation of death as 
immediately at hand, he said, ‘‘I have no idea 
what the activities of the next stage of exist- 
ence will be like, but I have less hesitation 
about taking the next step into the future 
than I had about leaving Yale and coming to 
Chicago.’’ 

Dr. Harper in his illness valued the spir- 
itual help of his closest friends. They 
often prayed with him. His thoughts 
turned often to the fourteenth chapter of 
John. When he was asked as he drew 
near the final end, ‘‘ How do you account 
for your complete calmness and freedom 
from problems before the operation a 
year ago, when you understood that the 
chances of recovery were only one in 
twenty, and the conflict that you have 
gone through since?’’ he answered in-. 
stantly: ‘‘ Why, I never had time to think 
these things through before. I could only 
do my work. In the last year there has 
been plenty of time to think.”’ ‘‘The bur- 
den of his thought,” says his friend, Prof. 
C. R. Brown of Newton, Mass., ‘‘was to 
understand as far as might be the new 
birth about to come, and then to seek 
largeness of conception, and purification 
of life, in anticipation of his future 
work.”’ A period of enforced idleness 
may not be a calamity to any man if it 
brings him to such a simple, clear and 
joyous trust in the Infinite Father as 
President Harper, the scholar and critic, 
acquired, though it was the natural frui- 
tion of all his earlier faith and love. 


EVERAL chartered institutions, and 

some not chartered, have sought to 
increase their income, or that of their 
promoters, by’ selling 
honorary degrees, un- 
der various pretexts, at prices from five 
to fifty dollars. Samples of these institu- 
tions were Harriman University, the 
Nashville College of Law and the Na- 
tional University of Chicago. The accept. 
ance of these degrees by ministers, how- 
ever deserving they might be of such 
honor from reputable institutions desir- 
ing to recognize their services in the 
cause of learning, is, under the conditions, 
discreditable to them, their brethren and 
their calling. Recently, through a kind 
letter addressed to a ministerial associa- 
tion, the members of it who had adopted 
the title of ‘‘ Doctor’’ in the way here de- 
scribed repudiated it. We think that 
other ministers, some of whose names 
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have been sent to us, which would look 
larger unadorned, would do the same if 
their attention were kindly called by their 
brethren to the real significance of a 
D. D., an LL. D. or a Ph. D., as related 
to one of those mercantile concerns which 
in borrowed or stolen academic robes 
seeks to trade on clerical vanity. 


BOUT ONE HUNDRED representa- 

tive American Episcopalians, clergy- 
men and laymen, have signed and pub- 

lished a letter inviting at- 
Liberty toEx- tention to the unsettled 
amine the Bible send ret 
state of religious opinion 

because of problems connected with the 
critical study of the New Testament, and 
to the disposition to treat such study as 
inadmissible in the Episcopal Church. 
Affirming the right and the necessity to 
pursue such study they declare their con- 
viction that 
it is not without grave responsibility and peril 
that any of us should build the faith of souls 
primarily upon details of New Testament nar- 
rative, the historical validity of which must 
ultimately be determined in the court of 
trained research—although many of us, un- 
til such final decision takes shape, may cling 
devotedly to the traditional details in question. 
‘This letter is a reproduction of one issued 
in England a few months since signed by 
1,700 clergymen, and referred to at the 
time in these columns. About the same 
time a discussion begun by Sir Robert 
Anderson was carried on in the London 
Daily Mail on the question, Should 
Clergymen Criticise the Bible? Several 
hundreds of letters pro and con were 
printed, many of them from such leaders 
in the Church as Bishops Welldon, Wil- 
kinson and Ingham, Dean Carpenter, 
Canons Sanday and Driver. These let- 
ters have now been gathered into a vol- 
ume with the above title. That the ques- 
tion whether or not trained and appointed 
teachers of the Bible should have liberty 
to examine into its sources and history 
called forth such general public interest 
indicates the anxiety which has taken 
possession of the popular mind. The 
question having been raised by the peo. 
ple whether the sources and authorship 
of the New Testament are what they 
have for ages been believed to be, of 
course they will not rest till those sources 
have been examined as thoroughly as 
they can be. It is the part of wisdom 
to encourage Christian scholars to do 
this work honestly and with the single 
purpose to discover and make known 
the truth. 


EV. DR. J. M. BUCKLEY of the 
Christian Advocate, who in his thor- 
oughgoing way has been to the bottom of 
Mormonism, past and 
present, and has re- 
cently published extended results of his 
investigations in the Advocate, gives the 
matter a practical turn in his latest arti- 
cle, by showing why Utah’s senator, Mr. 
Reed Smoot, should be expelled from the 
Senate. The main ground for this de- 
mand is Mr. Smoot’s loyalty to a hier- 
archy which holds itself superior to the 
State and which has dealt dishonestly 
with the United States. Prof. Walter 
M. Wolfe of the Brigham Young College 
at Logan, Utah, recently went to Mexico 
on an exploring expedition in the inter- 
ests of science. His observations there 
and in Arizona as to the practice of po- 
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lygamy among the Mormons led him to 
seek out the head of the Mormon Church 
on his return and ask how such practices 
could be harmonized with the Mormon 
statement as to suppression of polygamy. 
‘“‘Why, Brother Wolfe,” replied Apostle 
John Henry Smith, ‘‘do you not under- 
stand that the manifesto was only a trick 
devised to beat the devil at his own 
game?’’ Professor Wolfe in his revolt 
has ceased to be a Mormon, and is letting 
light in on the facts. Mr. Smoot’s case 
will be passed upon by the Senate soon, 
and adversely in all probability. Seldom 
have as many petitioners urged Congress 
to act, as now favor this outcome of a 
case too iong delayed. 


ASSAGE by the House of a resolution 
calling for investigation of the rela- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad to other 
transportation companies 
cd ae at in the Southern Middle 
Atlantic States shows the 
temper of Congress with regard to the 
transportation industry. The aim of this 
probe is to discover whether in this case, 
as in the Northern Securities alliance of 
roads to the Northwest, there has been 
the creation of a virtual monopoly in 
traffic. Ten years ago the Pennsylvania 
Railroad would have had influence enough 
to have defeated such an investigation. — 
Debate on the issue of extension of Fed- 
eral authority over railway rates in gen- 
eral has gone on in the House now for 
nearly a fortnight, with general agreement 
that something must and will be done in 
the line of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s and the President’s suggestions, 
but with decided difference of opinion as 
to the need of judicial review of the com- 
mission’s exercise of its proposed in- 
creased authority. Difference of opinion 
in the Cabinet as well as in Congress 
exists and the President’s final decision 
will make for a speedy solution of the 
matter through compromise or will lead 
to sharp, and probably prolonged dis- 
agreement between him and the Senate, 
where advocacy of final authority in the 
courts is strong and stubborn. The de- 
bate in the House has been of a high order, 
the speech by Congressman McCall of 
Massachusetts setting forth the ultra con- 
servative, individualistic point of view 
and deploring extension of power in the 
hands of the commission, being one of 
the most notable. Mr, McCall dreads the 
tyranny of a commission more than the 
tyranny of railroad officials, the known 
rather than the unknown. He will have 
a minority of the House with him. 


BILL now before the legislature of 

New York is the result of a compro- 
mise between the AntiSaloon League 
and Senator Raines, 
whose personality and 
close identification with liquor legislation 
makes him a power. It permits a ma- 
jority of qualified electors within any 
residence district, by petition presented 
to judicial authorities, to prohibit within 
that district the sale of liquor, under vari- 
ous forms of sale, wholesale, retail, by 
pharmacists on a physician’s petition, and 
in hotels. The process of petition is less 
expensive than the form of election by 
ballot, and it is believed that many will 
sign a petition who will not vote for pro- 
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hibition. The Anti Saloon League, whi 
has made politicians of both parties t 
the mark in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
moviaog Eastward with its vigorous polic 
and bids fair to give the Empire State 
lively experience. The prohibitory id 
has been found to work more advant 
geously in small than in large politic 
units, and we believe it may have gre 
possibilities applied to ward and distri 
divisions as well as to towns, but it mu 
be applied fairly. 


F BOTH the anthracite and bitumino 

miners decide to strike next April, 
now seems more likely than it did a we 
ago, and if the winter conti 
ues unfavorable to the ma 
ing of a crop of ice for summer co 
sumption, there will be depleted pocke 
books and an increased death rate ne 
summer. Coal producers have been stc 
ing immense supplies of coal for mont 
anticipating a strike, so that there will 
coal to be had, especially anthracite co: 
even if the mines shut down; but 
will cost the public strike prices, unle 
the Pennsylvania leopard changes i 
spots, which is not likely. Mr. Baer 
still alive and typical of that industi 
—But without ice, which cannot 
produced artificially in sufficiently lar 
quantities or imported without much i 
creased cost, the plight of dwellers 
cities and town will be most unfortunat 
even where ability to pay the price to 
demanded exists. Failure to get ice, 
acquisition of it only at abnormal pric 
will profoundly affect the problem of 
food; and without fit food in summ 
heats the death rate mounts woefully hig 
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er ERWHELMING DEFEAT by t: 
Liberals and reduction in represent 
tion in Parliament, plus elimination fro 
public life of so many co 
spicuous Conservatives a! 
Liberal Unionists, creates problems 

leadership and policy for Mr. Balfour a! 
Mr. Chamberlain which they met la 
week to debate and determine, with | 
sults that accentuate the divided state 
a proud and whilom powerful party, a1 
that point clearly to yet more divisi 
and weakness.—The Earl of “Aberdee 
as governor general of Ireland, has had 
hearty welcome, his prior record in t 
office, his fine character and his paci 
policy making him a persona grata tot 
Irish.— Racial pride has been touch 
by the reported intimation in debate 

the Japanese Diet, by a responsible rep! 
sentative of the Japanese War Depa: 
ment, that it would be Japan’s necessa 
duty, as an ally of Great Britain, to su 
gest to her that.she bring her milita 
arm up to date. Explanations whi 
have followed the original dispatch a1 
the comment it caused in London ha: 
modified somewhat the undiplomatic ché 
acter of the remark; but the irritati 
fact is that Great Britain deserves sor 
such hint, and Japan has a perfect rig 
to give it, in view of mutual responsibi 
ties in the far East which the two Powe 
have assumed. No member of the ne 
Liberal Cabinet has a more thoroug 
going task cut out for him, involvi 
clash with royalty .and aristocracy, th: 
Mr. Haldane, the Minister of War, wh 
like Mr. Balfour, is a philosopher, but 
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and a constructive statesman than Mr. 
Balfour proved to be. 


UNDAY SCHOOL statistics for Prot- 

estant churches of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1905 have been compiled 
as in several past 
years by Mr. How- 
ard Evans. The number of scholars en- 
rolled is 7.364.304, an increase over the 
previous year of 64 664, Nearly one-half 
of this increase is in Congregational, 
Baptist and Methodist Sunday schools of 
Wales, showing the remarkable effect of 
the revival in that principality. The 
Free Church Sunday schools now largely 
outnumber those of the Established 
Church, 3,980,292 for the former and 
8,209,746 for the latter. The increase 
also is mainly with the non-Episcopal 
churches. The figures suggest a con- 
stantly growing preponderance in num- 
bers of the Free churches over the Estab- 
lished Church. The proportion of schol- 
ars who are church members is much 
smaller in England than in this country, 
for example, the: Methodist New Con- 
nection reports 88 042 scholars of whom 
6,700 are church members. 


British Sunday Schools 


NDER THE TERMS of the so-called 

Separation Act, it devolves upon the 
state to inventory the property of the 
churches, which, under 
certain conditions, are to 
be self-supporting here- 
after, the State still reserving to itself 
considerable power to watch and inspect 
‘the Church even under self-support:. Con- 
forming to this law, state officials through- 
out France last week proceeded to make 
inventory of many of the churches. In 
not a few cases in Paris and in the prov- 
inces they were met by priests and laity 
who opposed the procedure. Fighting in 
and out of the edifices followed, with ulti- 
mate victory usually with the State. Of 
those arrested in Paris for conspicuous 
part in this defiance of the law many are 
the surviving leaders of the old royal- 
ist régime, persistent enemies of the re- 
public and bitter in hostility to the State 


French Catholics 
Pugnacious 


and anything it may do. The best Roman, 
Catholic sentiment of the world will dep:. 


recate the policy pursued in this matter. 
The republic has back of it the French 
people, who, if nominally Catholic, still 
are steadfastly anti-clerical. The demo- 
cratic ideals of modern France cannot be 
resisted by priests or aristocrats, and 
they might just as well acquiesce in the 
republic’s determination to stop per- 
manently the plottings of ecclesiastics 
against the State. If, under wise leader- 
ship, the Roman Church in France will 
adjust itself to democracy with collectiv- 
ist ideals, it may have a new lease of life; 
and it is pleasant to read in M. Paul 
Sabatier’s recent striking letter to the 
London Times, translated in the Boston 
Transcript of the 8d, that there is a 
liberal French Catholic party which is 
speaking out boldly for freedom of 
thought and for such relations between 
Church and State as Catholicism knows 
in this country.— The Pilot’s assertion 
that Protestant sympathy for the French 
republic at the present hour is because 
American Protestantism has become Uni- 
tarian is amusing. 
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is to be hoped something more of a man 


HE ANNUAL report of the Philip- 

pine Commission for 1904-05 just 
published by the War Department, shows 
steady improvement 
Philippine Conditions ene laistandcn aa to 
order and prosperity. Ladronism or or- 
ganized plunder by bands of roving thieves 
is slowly being exterminated ; the expense 
of administration is being reduced; the 
new currency law is working well, and 
now Congress is urged to enact legislation 
more wisely governing purchase and con- 
trol of public lands, and a tariff fairer 
to Filipino interests. In conformity to 
this the House already has acted. The 
friars’ lands are thus referred to by the 
commissioners : 


At the time of the last annual report the 
Government had received title and paid for 
the estates of three of the religious orders, 
and the differences which arose between the 
insular government and the holding company 
of the lands of the Dominican Order, after 
protracted negotiations, have been settled. 
The trade has been completed, conveyance 
made, the purchase price paid and the bureau 
of public lands is now engaged in locating the 
actual settlers upon the lands and making 
temporary leases to them, the rental charges 
being merely nominal. The latter have a 
preferential right in the matter of leasing and 
purchasing their holdings, and it is hoped and 
believed that the great body of the tenants of 
these lands will finally purchase them from 
the Government, 


Roman Catholic circles are much dis- 
turbed by the fact that the money paid by 
us to the friars is being appropriated by 
them for use in Europe and in this coun- 
try, and is not left in the islands for 
strengthening the Church there. The 
perennial fight between the Orders and 
the secular clergy has broken forth afresh 
over this matter. Secretary Taft is re- 
ported as saying that the present pope 
has not lived up to the compact made by 
Leo XIII., who pledged that the money 
paid by us should be kept in the islands 
for Filipino Catholic interests. 


The Evangelist’s Dependence on 
the Pastor 


To awaken people to their need of 
Christ is the desire and hope of all Chris- 
tian hearts today. Any agency which 
has this effect is to that extent whole- 
some. Multitudes of men are apparently 
sleeping the spiritual sleep. They need 
some sharp and unusual challenge. A Sal- 
vation Army band may cause them to 
prick up their ears and to follow the 
motley procession to the barracks, where 
they may be soundly converted. <A great 
evangelistic campaign, enlisting hundreds 
of churches, employing novel methods, 
utilizing the daily press, projecting reli- 
gion into the forefront of the city’s life, 
may induce many hitherto indifferent to 
consider, perhaps for the first time, the 
subject of personal religion. If there are 
any psychological laws which may be 
relied upon to work unerringly it is those 
which relate to the waves of influence 


“which pass from mind to mind in a 


crowded assemblage. 

Recognition of the fact that the gospel 
has often to cut for itself new channels, 
begets a charitable feeling toward various 
types of methods. The yearning to see 
men turn from sin to God, enables one to 
bear even a distorted presentation of 
Christianity and methods quite alien to 
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those normally used by the churches 
The evangelist of large reputation, un- 
questioned sincerity and a forceful indi- 


. viduality may count on a forbearing atti- 


tude on the part of those who would be 
his natural co-laborers provided he does 
not constantly and needlessly irritate 
them or arouse them to a necessary 
championship of the breadth of Chris- 
tian truth and the rights of Christian 
liberty. 

And it is just here that evangelistic 
work needs to be supplemented and but- 
tressed by other religious forces. If the 
stranger preacher proves more effective in . 
bringing men to a prompt decision, the 
man on the ground all the time may be 
equally or even more successful in build- 
ing the converts up in Christian things. 
Indeed it may have been his faithful seed- 
sowing through the years that makes pos- 
sible the evangelist’s rich harvest. It 
was Dr. Dawson who spoke to Professor 
Hale at Schenectady the word that in- 
duced him to take a public stand, but the 
influences and teachings under which he 
has constantly been in recent years had 
their powerful part also in the result. 

Moreover, the evangelist, in his zeal for 
securing what he calls ‘‘ unconditional 
surrender to Christ,’’ often fails to ex- 
plain just what that means in terms of 
the home, the street and the shop. Our 
churches, East and West, North and 
South, are full of people who have been 
garnered in through enthusiastic and 
sometimes forced revival processes, who 
have never learned just what itis to be 
a Christian and how to grow in the knowl- 
edge of God and in the graces of the 
Spirit. To make better Christians, to 
make the religion of those who shall enter 
the churches by confession of faith this 
coming year a more vital thing is as great 
a problem and as noble an objective as to 
drive home to the hearts of careless mul- 
titudes the fact of their need of religion. 

It is not asking too much of evangelists 
that, while fulfilling their special function, 
they undertake also to fit their work into 
the normal current of the church’s 
thought and life, that they make room in 
their programs for all the important pre- 
liminary and subsequent work of teachers, 
ministers and Christian scholars, and that 
they themselves make their own message 
so simple and vital, so intelligible and 
winsome, that it will accord with those 
interpretations and applications of Chris- 
tianity which are being made today in the 
most earnest and truly spiritual churches 
throughout the land. 

That our ministers are disposed to meet 
the evangelistic movement of the day, 
in which we have rejoiced and do rejoice, 
more than halfway, is shown by the note- 
worthy article in this issue by Rey. 
J. H. Chandler of Wisconsin, on The Se- 
cret of Many Hearts. A Western man, 
thoroughly representative of the clergy 
of his state and alive to the best thought 
of the day, Mr. Chandler lifts the re- 
ligious movement of the hour out of 
the region of controversy, discloses the 
spiritual yearnings of his fellow-pastors 
and sounds the note of hope and advance 
to which we all must respond. 


That was a pretty turn of phrase and com- 
pliment which Frederick VIII., the new king 
of Denmark, indulged in, in his proclamation 
announcing his accession to the throne. He 
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said, “‘If the people will have the same con- 
fidence in their king which we have in our 
‘people, then will God grant his grace and 
blessing.’ 


China and the United; States 


The banquet given last week to the 
High Commissioners of His Majesty the 
Emperor of China, under the auspices of 
the Protestant missionary societies, with 
headquarters in New York, was notable 
for the number, caliber and worth of its 
attendants and the significance of some 
of the utterances by Americans as well as 
by the eminent Chinese present. Thus 
ex-Secretary of State Foster set forth the 
claims of Christianity as the foundation 
of our social fabric; Mr. Morris K. Jesup, 
president of the Board of Commerce, 
made known the opposition of the mer- 
chant class to what they believe to be the 
intolerant and un-Christian demands of 
organized labor with respect to Chinese 
exclusion; and Secretary Brown of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
pledged the missionary organizations for 
whom he spoke to non-interference with 
the national customs of China, to absten- 
tion from interference with Chinese rev- 
erence for ancestors and to entire indis- 
position to give China a new civilization. 
He made it clear that those for whom he 
spoke had no political ends to gain in 
China, and that they went there solely as 
private citizens. Moreover, he said: 


We do not desire to impose on China those 
features of Christianity that are purely racial, 
nor do we wish to perpetuate in the far East 
the sectarian divisions of the West. Why 
should the American Civil War divide Chi- 
nese Christians into Presbyterians North and 
Presbyterians South? Why should the rising 
Chinese Church be compelled to accept the 
form of doctrinal statement that is distinctively 
Anglo-Saxon? Let the Chinese accept Christ 
for themselves and develop for themselves the 
methods and institutions that result from his 
teaching. 


These words of an official of such rank, 
and speaking in such a formal way to 
Chinese statesmen and publicists, supple- 
menting as they do words of similar tenor 
by missionaries like Robert Hume and 
J. H. DeForest of our own Board and 
Pres. Cuthbert Hall, have unusual sig- 
nificance, prophetic of a new era in mis- 
sions, an era of greater sympathy for the 
ethnic faiths, of constructive policy rather 
than a policy of attack and too often ex- 
termination. : 

Speaking for China, Tuan Fong, viceroy 
of Fukien and Che Kiang, told of abun- 
dant evidence of our material prosperity 
which he and his associates had, and of 
their gratification in noting that along 
with material growth, there still went em- 
phasis on moral obligations. He then 
went on to pay tribute to American mis- 
sions and missionaries in the following 
words: 


We take pleasure this evening in bearing 
testimony to the part taken by American mis- 
sionaries in promoting the progress of the 
Chinese people. They have borne the light of 
Western civilization into every nook and cor- 
ner of the empire. They have rendered in- 
estimable service to China by the laborious 
task of translating into the Chinese language 
religious and scientific works of the West. 
They help us to bring happiness and comfort 
to the poor and the suffering by the establish- 
ment of hospitals and schools. The awakening 
of China, which{now seems to be at hand, 
may'be traced in no;small measure to the hand 
of the missionary. For this service you will 
find China not ungrateful. 
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Secretary Brown having stated that it 
was the policy of the Protestant mission- 
ary boards to discourage the interference 
of missionaries in law courts when their 


‘converts are interested parties in the 


suits, Viceroy Tuan Fong expressed the 
hope that the missionary boards might 
not only ‘‘discourage,’”? but ‘‘forbid”’ 
such interference. 

It is a matter for gratitude that such 
fraternization of men of the two races 
has begun, for latest news from China 
relative to the dismissal of Prof. C. D. 
Tenney by the viceroy of the province 
of Chili, where he has done so much to 
establish Occidental educational ideals 
and methods, indicates that the anti- 
American movement increases rather 
than abates. Indeed, all reports from 
China tell of increased tension between 
Chinese and foreigners, and of a move- 
ment of revolt and reform started by the 
youthful educated class, which has got 
far beyond the control of those who 
started it. The residence of a Presbyte- 
rian American missionary near Canton 
was looted on the 3rd. 

Nothing that America could do today 
would do more to shape the future rightly 
than to make it possible for the Chinese 
government to place in our colleges and 
universities a large number of ambitious, 
intelligent students. Japan should not 
be left to have an unchallenged monopoly 
of this important work. As the result of 
Dr. Arthur Smith’s talks and presence in 
Boston, both Harvard and Wellesley have 
taken tentative steps looking toward par- 
ticipation in this splendid service, and 
other of our universities and colleges 
doubtless will follow suit. 


Lincoln 


The flight of Time brings increasing 
admiration and love for the Emancipator 
of a race and the Saviour of a Country. 
To be sure, with the years there has come 
the disillusionizing knowledge that the 
emancipation of the Negro was but the 
first step on a long journey, and that the 
country saved by defeat of the South in 
the Civil War has other more subtle and 
universally diffuse forms of servitude to- 
day which call for new saviours and for 
patriotic self-sacrifice none the less real 
or admirable, though less picturesque and 
dramatic than the service of the Federal 
troops of 1861-65. 

Significant beyond aught else, however, 
is the fact that this generation, which is 
aware of the past complications of the 
Negro problem and which is burdened 
with the thought that national health is 
never secure save by utmost vigilance, 
comes round to survey of Lincoln’s ma- 
jestic proportions as statesman and hu- 
manist, with no less satisfaction and 
loyalty than the generation of which he 
was and on which he leaned. We see 
how deplorable was his taking off, when 
his prudence, charity and wisdom were 
so much needed for wise Reconstruction. 
We marvel at his forgiveness of his foes 
—personal and official—and we see re- 
flected in his great heart of love that 
ideal of self-sacrifice which has its birth 
in the heart of God and was supremely 
incarnated in the Christ. 

When our catholic-spirited altruists of 
today establish centers of social amelio- 
ration and human fraternization in our 
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throbbing, congested centers of popula 
tion, how natural that they should name 
them after Lincoln. When civic reform 
ers in states cursed by tyranny of the 
plutocrat and the partisan boss organize 
to protest against perversion of democ 
racy and to fight corruption, how natura 
that they should name the reform party 
after Lincoln. When men arise now t 
champion democracy in its perpetual figh' 
against autocracy, how inevitable thai 
they should say, with Mr. Jerome as he 
entered on his recent victorious campaig! 
in New York, that in Lincoln’s exampl 
and precepts are found the best source: 
of inspiration. 

Well for society and American democ 
racy is it, that Lincoln’s birthday is beins 
celebrated by our churches, schools anc 
social organizations in ways formal anc 
informal, informational and inspirational 
Excellent is the message of Governo: 
Guild of Massachusetts, calling upon citi 
zens of the Old Bay State to use the birth 
day anniversary as befits the opportunity 
To Congregationalists the appeal of thi 
American Missionary Association to us 
Sunday, the 11th, as a day for advancing 
its work in the South among the illiter 
ate and unfortunate, comes with especia 
force. 


The Fruits of the Spirit 
(Prayer meeting editorial *) 


This freedom, which is the first fruit 0 
the Spirit, is the freedom ofa man. Iti 
the promise and gradual attainment o 
control over all his powers so that the; 
may be used in conformity with the wil 
of God. It is freedom for each of us t 
work toward the ideal possibilities of ou 
own individuality, not license to degrad 
ourselves below the level of the brute b: 
the pursuit of sin which never can b 
otherwise than foreign to our true na 
ture as the sons of God. All human free 
dom defined in other terms than thes 
of growing conformity to God’s purpos 
for his children is self. destructive, like th 
freedom of a man under the old classi 
civilization to sell himself into slavery 

Such a freedom is the freedom of th 
musician in the use of his instrument, o 
the chemist in the combination of his ele 
ments, of the artist in the use of line an 
color. The bad musician is not free, an 
as the habit of discord grows upon hir 
he is more and more in slavery to his ow: 
ignorance, bad taste and disobedience t 
the inner law of harmony. The ignoran 
and disobedient chemist is not free: H 
cannot do what he undertakes and dé 
sires. He has sold himself into bondag 
by his careless study. The accomplishe 
freedom of a man will be his full contr« 
of self in obedience to that law of his be 
ing which is the will of God. He tha 
sins is the slave of sin. The fruit of th 
Spirit in a man is freedom from th 
power of sin that he may become th 
master of all powers and graces..whic 
belong to him of right as a man. 

Such freedom of initial choice and dail 
communion with the Spirit of God ix 
evitably results in growth and enricl 
ment of the higher gifts which belon 
to man. Love, joy, kindness, patienc 


*Topic for Feb. 11-17. The Fruits of the Spiri 
Gal. 5: 13-26; John 16: 1-15; Rom. 8: 1-1 
Freedom, knowledge, love, joy. How can we he! 
to ripen these fruits? What*hirders their growtt 
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knowledge areits fruits. They are signs 
of the presence of God and the growth of 
manhood, approximations to the perfect 
freedom toward which the Spirit of God 
designs to lead us. At every point he 
asks our co-operation, at every turn of 
_ the way it is ours to help or hinder. We 
are called to freedom, we suffer loss and 
long delay in growing toward our final 
liberty in conformity to the will of God, 
when we use our freedom for an occasion 
to the flesh. 

If, then, our ideal freedom is in the right 
use of all the powers of self, our growth 
is in the use of them for others. The 
fruits of the Spirit are social graces. No 
man can be free or be a Christian in a 
selfish solitude. The call to freedom is 
a call to progress. ‘‘Not that I have 
already attained,” wrote the apostle, ‘but 
I press_on, if so be that I may lay hold 
on that for which also I was laid hold on 
by Christ Jesus.’’ Our freedom is in order 
to more freedom as: we come into the 
image of the freest man of all who also, 
though he was a son, yet learned obedi- 
ence by the things which he suffered. 


In Brief 


The late Marshall Field made a vast fortune 
in retail business without advertising his 
wares in the Sunday newspapers. It was a 
matter of conscience with him to abstain. 


A writer in another column notes as an en- 
couraging sign of the times the absence of 
criticism of congregations by ministers. That 
is pretty sure to be followed by a cessation of 
‘criticism of ministers by their congregations. 


The apotheosis, ‘‘limit,’? supreme example 
—whatever you please to call it—of individual- 
ism in education and family discipline is in the 
tragic tale from Kentucky of a seven-year-old 
boy who shot his mother because she spanked 
him. 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
having formulated a prayer for the Anglican 
clergy to use prior to election of members of 
Parliament, and the elections having over- 
whelmed the party with most Anglican sup- 
porters, it is now cruelly suggested that the 
archbishops formulate a prayer of thanks. 


The Central Christian Advocate is more 
troubled over its obituaries than over any 
other matter. It has several pages of them 
already in type and a large bundle of others 
awaiting their turn. If it should print them 
all, its own obituary might soon follow. Its 
salvation lies in following the custom of The 
Congregationalist—charging ten cents a line. 


New York City magistrates report marked 
increase of crime during 1905 in that city, 
crimes of a serious nature increasing abnor- 
mally and coming mainly, it is said, from 
Italian, Greek and Russian new comers. 
Chicago is shocked by recent increase of 
crimes of violence there and has been fed- 
erating its agencies for preserving law and 
order. 


Lest we should be exalted above measure, we 
note among the many kind letters from those 
_renewing their subscriptions at this season, 
one from a reader of this paper for nearly half 
a century, protesting in behalf of ‘‘ riteous- 
ness” against an article lately published in 
these columns. In all that long period he has 
not noticed how that word is spelled in The 
Congregationalist, a word which represents 
more than any other what the paper stands 
- for. 


Canada has had many revelations of late in 
the new province of North Saskatchewan as 
well as in the older eastern provinces that 
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“graft,” monopoly and mammonism are foes 
for the Dominion to fight. The Presbyterian 
(Toronto) reminds its constituency that there 
are symptoms “‘ of a deep-seated disease at the 
heart of our nation,’’ and that ‘“‘a true spirit- 
ual revival (apropos of the Torrey- Alexander 
campaign in Toronto) involves the true ethical 
revival.’’ 


It is in order to pray for college students 
on any Sunday of the year but next Sunday, 
Feb. 11, it will be peculiarly appropriate so 
to do, in view of the fact that the World’s 
Federation of Christian Students sets apart 
the day in all student communities for this 
special purpose. We repeat our already ex- 
pressed desire that the authorities concerned 
with this matter agree on one date. At pres- 
ent some colleges observe the last Thursday in 
January, and some the second Sunday in Feb- 
ruary. 


The Pilot, in commenting on Bishop O’Con- 
nell’s nomination to be coadjutor of Arch- 
bishop Williams with right of succession, 
makes his recent diplomatic mission to Japan 
to have been one where failure would have 
been irreparable, but where success has 
brought ‘‘ benefits innumerable in its train 
to be felt for centuries to come.” It is an- 
nounced that Bishop O’Connell succeeded in 
the mission whereunto he was sent. The 
world will await proof of the greatness of the 
errand accomplished. 


Few realize how much preliminary effort 
it takes to make up a delegation of the size 
of that on its way, as we go to press, to Day- 
ton, O., and representing the Congregational 
churches of the land. In order to fill up the 
quota of 132, Secretary Anderson had to write 
248 letters. This means that nearly every 
other man of those first approached declined; 
but the delegation as finally made up, both in 
its ministers and laymen, well represents the 
strength and wisdom of the denomination, and 
the willingness of so many men to take at 
their own expense so long and costly a jour- 
ney in the busiest part of the church year 
evinces a commendable degree of denomina- 
tional loyalty as well as a yearning for the 
larger Christian unity. 


Continued ill health has compelled Rev. W. 
S. Rainsford, D. D., to resign the rectorship of 
St. George’s Church, New York City. His 
health has improved, but he is not strong 
enough to resume the responsibilities of the 
place and renew the task which it imposed. 
Dr. Rainsford has stood for such a fine type 
of virile, catholic, aggressive and sensible 
Christianity, he had such power over youth 
and men of the world and he was such a dem- 
ocratic ecclesiastic that it will be a sad loss to 
the Church in this country if he never preaches 
again. May he recover and become a peripa- 
tetic gospeler, preaching when he can to new 
circles of hearers from week to week. This 
he might be able to do, though unable to ad- 
minister a great parish. 


News of the death at Maynard, Mass., Feb. 5, 
of Rev. Dr. Levi Henry Cobb, comes to us as 
we goto press. Adequate notice of his labors 
for the denomination as secretary of our 
Church Building Society for twenty-one years, 
during which he did superb service for our 
churches and our fellowship, must be deferred 
until next week. An income increased from 
$51,000 to $251,000, marks the effect of his ad- 
ministrative skill and tact in appealing to his 
constituency. Dr. Cobb was born at Cornish, 
N. H., June 30, 1827; graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1854 and Andover. Seminary 
in 1857; taught in Kimball Union Academy; 
was superindendent of the Home Missionary 
Society of Minnesota; and had pastorates at 
North Andover, Mass., 1857-64, and Spring- 
field, Vt. 


On Feb, 11 Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, 
moderator of our National Council and a 
large figure in solution of present-day prob- 
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lems of church unity and social readjustment, 
will celebrate his birthday, being ‘‘seventy 
years young.’ His service to society and the 
church has been of late commented upon dis- - 
criminatingly by McClure’s Magazine and the 
Outlook, and no doubt will be noted generally 
throughout the country, though we know of 
no formal celebration of the day. His long 
pastorate in an Interior state capital has 
proved conspicuously that it is not necessary 
to have a large metropolitan platform or pulpit 
on which to appear if one would be heard 
nationally. A mediatorof new conceptions in 
theology and Biblical scholarship, a prophet 
of church unity when it was less popular than 
now, a foe of predatory wealth when it was 
not so conspicuously hostile to democracy as 
it now is, a writer of hymns that are sung the 
world over and a father-adviser to his younger 
brethren in the ministry, Dr. Gladden comes 
to his seventieth birthday with many proofs 
that republics and churches are not ungrateful. 
In Great Britain, as in this country, many who 
have never heard his voice, but who know him 
through his many books, will join in congratu- 
lation. 


The case of Rey. Algernon S. Crapsey of 
Rochester will not down in Protestant Epis- 
copal circles, and the report that an effort is 
under way in the diocese of western New 
York to bring his case before another com- 
mittee, which it is hoped may find him heret- 
ical enough for trial, leads the Churchman to 
condemn the plan—if true—as most impolitic 
and as contrary to a principle imbedded in the 
conscience of the Anglo-Saxon race, namely, 
that a man shall not be twice put in jeopardy 
for the same offense. ‘‘ Better that a hundred 
priests should go wrong than that the church 
in her corporate capacity should lay herself 
open to the charge of prosecution in violation 
of this principle.”” Meanwhile Dr. Crapsey is 
not disposed to show the white flag. In a 
notable sermon preached Sunday before last 
to his people he said: 


My conclusion is that Iam by right a minis- 
ter of God and of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. It 
is my intention to remain as I am, until provi- 
dentially called away, the rector of St. An- 
drew’s Church, in the City of Rochester... . 
Your rector wishes for nothing so much as to 
return to his parish work and to cease to be 
the center of controversy. 


The American Board Campaign 
THE SECOND WEEK 


The meeting in Pittsfield on Tuesday, Jan. 
30, opened with a delightful service of prayer 
in the chapel of the First Church, followed by 
a frank conference over the affairs of the 
American Board, many questions being asked 
as to finances, the reason for the debt and the 
business methods pursued by the Prudential 
Committee. In the afternoon the church was 
filled with an audience representing nearly 
every church in Berkshire County. Two hun- 
dred and fifty men attended the supper and 
showed deep interest in the work. It was 
thought best not to take subscriptions on the 
spot, but a movement was organized the next 
day by Secretary Hicks looking to a careful 
canvass of the Berkshire churches. Berk- 
shire County is sure to give a good account of 
itself in view of the fact that the Haystack 
Prayer Meeting was held in this region. 

At Springfield the same program was fol- 
lowed, except that the supper was held at the 
Cooley Hotel, where the price of one dollar 
per plate was charged. Two hundred men 
were in attendance, and $1,500 was pledged 
on the spot. Dr. Moxom presented three 
resolutions looking to the pushing of the work 
throughout the region. The afternoon meet- 
ing completely filled the First Church. Dele> 
gations were in attendance from Holyoke, 
Ware, Westfield and many other towns. 

At Worcester the morning prayer meeting 
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-was perhaps the best feature on the program. 
‘The spiritual interest was deep. Plymouth 
Church was well filled in the afternoon and 
about three hundred men attended the special 
service in the evening, there being no supper. 
Pledges amounting to about $800 were secured, 
cand the local committee contemplates an active 
campaign during the following weeks. 

At Providence the excessively cold weather 
reduced the morning and afternoon meetings, 
put excellent effects were produced, while the 
evening banquet, at which two hundred men 
from all over Rhode Island sat down, was a 
marked success. The speakers were Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, President Capen and Sec- 
retary Patton. The leading men of the Provi- 
dence churches were present, and while it had 
been said that no financial appeal would be 
made or subscriptions received, every man 
took home with him one of the pledge cards, 
and the local committee expect to follow up 
the meeting actively. Rev. E. F. Sander- 
son of Central Church preached last Sunday 
on the importance of pushing the foreign 
work this centennial year, sending out 500 

- pledge cards among his people. 

The purposes of the general campaign are 
becoming understood far and wide, and al- 
ready cards are being sent direct to the Boston 
office, notably two, each for $1,000, from Massa- 
ehusetts men. The meetings everywhere are 
deeply religious, and there is no mistaking the 
rising tideof spiritual and missionary interest 
in our churches, especially among the men. 


The American Board Campaign 
in Nebraska 


It was a great day for Lincoln, Neb., when 
‘a section of the annual meeting of the 
American Board” brought inspiration to the 
churches. The meeting, Jan. 29, was held in 
the First Church. The prayer meeting was 
led by Rev. C. H. Rogers. Dr. Bullock pre- 
sided at the afternoon general meeting and 
stirring addresses were given by Rev. C. H. 
Maxwell, Rev. F. M. Price of Guam, Rey. 
John K. Browne of Harpoot, Turkey, Rev. 
Enoch F. Bell of Japan and Secretary Hitch- 
cock. 

Some seventy-five men sat down to the ban- 
quet, and at the evening meeting ninety men 
were present. Dr. Tuttle presided and power- 
ful addresses were given by Rey. Henry G. 
Bissell of India, Dr. Frank N. White of Chi- 
cago and Secretary Hitchcock. 

The benefit is not simply in the several hun- 
dred dollars in “extra ”’ pledges secured, but 
in the lasting influence for good to all the 
ehurches. As this was the only meeting of 
the kind held in the state, representatives 
from churches outside of the city were pres- 
ent. M. A. B. 


Oberlin’s Slavic Department and 
the National Work 


Last month the Slavic Department of Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary received an endow- 
ment of $75,000, the gift of the late Miss Anne 
Walworth of Cleveland, O. Later a legacy of 
$10,000 came to it from the same source. This 
happy event has put the department on its 
feet and placed it beyond solicitude for its 
future. There need be no dearth of trained 
missionaries to the Bohemians, Slavaks and 
Poles settled in our country. ‘The need of 
such trained workers will best be seen from 
the fact that last year 1,026,000 emigrants 
entered this country, of whom about one-half 
million were Slavs, more than 1,000 for every 
day in the calendar. 

The Oberlin Slavic Department was for 
twenty years the only school of its kind in the 
country. 

What is now imperatively needed is that 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
should be able to employ every student that 
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the Oberlin Slavic Department graduates. For 
this the society needs the support of every 
Congregationalist who has the means. And 
further, the appointment of a successor to 
Dr. Schauffler as superintendent of our denomi- 
national home missions is indispensable to 
their success and growth. Without such over- 
sight this important branch of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society’s work would 
gradually disintegrate. Already the bad ef- 
fects of the present interregnum are beginning 
to be felt. On the other hand, the marked 
success of the Slavic work under proper lead- 
ership in the pastis apparent. Our seventeen 
Slavic Congregational churches, with the 
nearly twoscore home and two foreign mis- 
sionaries which these have produced is evi- 
dence enough to convince the open-minded. 

L, F. M. 


Dr. Cadman’s Preaching Tour 


The fourth of the up state apostolic jour- 
neys by metropolitan leaders, was completed 
last week by the pastor of Central Church, 
Brooklyn, Dr.S. Parkes Cadman. His church 
sent out a letter missive to the sixty-five sister 
churches in or near the centers to be visited, 
declaring that it sent Dr. Cadman in token of its 
fraternalinterest. He visited Utica, Lockport, 
Buffalo, Jamestown and Salamanca, in that 
order. The weather was an efficient aid, and 
as in the other evangelistic tours, the great 
success of this one was in part due to the 
thorough preliminary arrangements .formu- 
lated by Sec. Charles W. Shelton, with the 
earnest co-operation of local pastors. 

Dr. Cadman.expressed the joy and blessed- 
ness of his experience, the inspiration of the 
testimonies everywhere given, and the won- 
derful sense of close relationship between the 
churches of the state, such as has never before 
developed, nor could have done, but for these 
journeyings and the messages of love and 
sympathy between the churcHes. ; 

The sermons were on God and the Plow- 
man (Isa. 28: 24-26), dealing with the sanctity 
of our common employments; Peace the Be- 
quest of Christ, A Scholar in the School of 
Christ, The Life Hid with Christ in God, ete. 
Two sermons, afternoon and evening, a con- 
ference with church workers in between, and 
in some cases a ministerial conference at sup- 
per, comprised each day’s missionary work, to 
which may be added the weariness of travel, 
and the strain of greeting hundreds of people 
daily. Thirty-five churches in and about Utica 
acknowledged, through Rey. A. V. Bliss of 
Plymouth Church, the rare privilege of com- 
ing in contact with Dr. Cadman’s rich person- 
ality. After the sermon on the consecration 
of the commonplace, the ensuing conference 
brought out the essentially fundamental one- 
ness of city and country problems in church 
activity. The evening sermon on the peace of 
God given by Christ, is described in a letter as 
a tremendous appeal to the deepest instincts 
and intuitions of the soul. It disclosed the 
sources of power lying unfathomed and un- 
used. At Lockport the First and East Ave- 
nue Churches united in the grace of hospi- 
tality, entertaining several delegations from 
distant points. As elsewhere, pastors of all 
denominations by their presence emphasized 
the essential unity of the churches in their 
spiritual responsibility for the moral and civic 
strengthening of the community. 

Mr. Babbitt at Lockport, and Dr. Fitch at 
Buffalo, relate that, whereas many understood 
that Dr. Cadman’s visit was to develop home 
missionary interests, discussion of methods, 
ete., all were speedily aware of a deeper pur- 
pose: by strong appeal and winsome gracious- 
ness to urge upon the churches their deep 
responsibility for souls, in discharging which, 
church extension and missionary needs would 
settle themselves. Not to be overlooked, writes 
one pastor, was the strengthening of weaker 
men in their preaching of the assured gospel 
of Christ. Great meetings were held in Buf- 
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falo, the representatives of the churches 
claring that their problems had been simpli 
and their zeal renewed. 

No pastor has written anything of numb 
or visible results, nor could such inquiry b: 
much value. These journeys are not made 
peripatetic dogmatists who desire to co 
rather than weigh, and with sledge ham 
prejudice divide rather than unite the comn 
hungerers after a common good. These ey 
gelists belong to the true succession of 
prophets, whose function they feel is to o 
unto men that vision of God revealed in Ch 
Jesus, the absolute correctness of whose 
lineation it has been given to no sectal 
disciples to claim as their own private and p 
ileged possession. Because of the broad sp 
of love which has characterized these a 
tolic visits and messages the Congregatic 
churches of New York State, giving and t 
ing, have been fused into a larger and dee 
fellowship. SYDNE’ 


The Fire at the Girls’ Colles 
in Constantinople 


Further particulars as to the fire in 
American College for Girls at Constantino 
are coming to hand. Barton Hall, the bu 
ing burned, contained the physical, chem 
and biological laboratories; the classroo 
small libraries and collections for art, 
erature and history; the gymnasium; the 
sembly Hall, in which were an organ, a « 
cert grand and an ordinary piano; se 
teachers’ rooms; dormitory room for fe 
girls; the Seniors’ room; the general sitt 
room for the students, and several small cl 
rooms. Bowker Building, which remains, « 
tains the parlors and reception-rooms, a s1 
study hall,a general dining room and dome 
arrangements and, fortunately, the libr: 
The cause of the fire was the chimney used 
the heating plant. A brick had appare! 
fallen out, leaving an aperture near a bs 
too near the chimney. 

Fortunately, there was no loss of life. | 
students were taken wholly away from 
college premises at the time that the fire 
and police force, with the ever- present rab 
entered the grounds. After that every col 
of the place was in the hands of the pul 
and the Turkish authorities did remarks 
well. Owing to their efforts Bowker Buil¢ 
was saved, and there was much less stea 
than is usually the case at fires in Tur} 
The self-control of the students excited m 
comment. They were all in bed at the tim 
the fire, except the nine Seniors, who hel 
carry water while there was hope of ex 
guishing the flames. The gas was. cut off 
most immediately, so that the premises v 
wholly in darkness. Some students came d 
in their night clothes and some without.sh 
but all were calm and quiet. They forme 
procession of about ninety people and v 
taken to the house of the college physic 
about an eighth of a mileaway. The cou 
and self-possession of the girls in so sudde. 
emergency, in a land of childish and hyste1 
women, was one of the best proofs ever gi 
of the fine results of the training the col 
gives. The people in the windows of 
houses which they passed in their short j 
ney were filled with astonishment at t 
calmness. The girls came back to the col 
at early dawn to a cold.and dismantled ho 
to find, many of them, that all their possess’ 
were burned, and as they sat in the dining r 
in their insufficient clothing after a sleep 
night of anxiety, there were still no ¢ 
plaints, buat rather expressions of sympa 
for others and for the college. 

The college announced a vacation of t) 
weeks and has rented a small house, 
only one available near by, in which an atte 
will be made to go on through the year. ] 
and improved facilities are needed where) 
the institution may more effectively fulfil 
mission to the women of the Orient. 
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The Secrets of Many Hearts 


By Rey. Joseph Hayes Chandler, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


Many Christians in America cherish 
the hope and expectation that we are on 
the eve of a great national revival of re- 
ligion. Within the communion of our 
Congregational churches the evidence is 
convincing that we are in the beginning of 
better times in spite of unusual discour. 
agements in empty treasuries and lack of 
missionary spirit. 

We are generally praying for an out- 
pouring of the Spirit upon all the churches. 
It will encourage us to continuance in 
prayer if we recegnize that there is a spe- 
cial gift of the Spirit which we have al- 
ready received. The Lord has raised 
again our captivity. To our ministry in 
general has already been given ‘“‘ A New 
Heart and a New Spirit.”’ 

A few months ago one of our pastors- 
at large in Minnesota gave in these col- 
umns the following testimony: ‘To 
those who come in contact with minis 
ters in different sections of the state 
there has come the strong impression 
that our ministry is moving out of ab- 
sorbing theological and critical discus- 
sions of recent years into a hunger for 
spiritual attainment and a purpose to ex- 
tend the kingdom of Christ with all its 
blessings within their spheres.’’ All this, 
concerning ministerial circles with which 
Iam most familiar, might have been said 
with truth the year before the Des Moines 
Council so memorable for its spiritual 
quality. The special discovery of that 
council, remarkable in many ways, was 
that the many widely scattered groups of 
ministers brought together for a little 
time had already received the baptism of 
the new Spirit. 

Since that meeting the various at- 
tempts to organize an evangelistic move- 
ment in the denomination have not 
seemed altogether successful. But while 
the machinery has not always worked as 
we had hoped, the power of the Spirit in 
the heart of the ministry has been effec- 
tually working in a measure exceeding 
our hopes and anticipating our prayers. 
Every gathering of ministers with which 
I have come into personal contact during 
the past year, has revealed to me the 
energizings of the mighty power of the 
Spirit. 

A NEW SENSE OF UNITY 


There was so much of confidence in the 
Andover controversy period in the possi- 
bility of substantial doctrinal uniformity 
that it was seriously attempted to en- 
force creed tests as to the limits of pro- 
bation. The failure of this movement 
has led to a surrender of all effort to get 
together in the statement of doctrine. 
The Creed of 1883 is now only a point of 
departure in various directions and doc- 
trinally we have seemed very much di- 
~ vided. We have not of late attempted 
to unite in a new statement of doctrine 
because we have not known how to do 
it. Some have said, We must go back 
to the old waymarks; others, We must 
go forward into new theologies; but in 
these last months the Holy Spirit has 
shown that the way to unity is rather. to 
go deeper into the faiths that underlie 
all creeds. ; 


When our ministers have come to- 
gether in the old style of conference to 
discuss theological problems they have 
been kept continually and uncomfort- 
ably aware of divisions into sects and 
parties. When of late we have come 
together in ‘‘retreats’’ to pray and speak 
of the things of the deeper spiritual life, 
we have discovered that our divisions are 
largely on the surface. In the eternal 
and abiding verities of the vital Christian 
life, there is the unity of the Spirit and 
there is the bond of peace. 


A MOOD OF NOBLE DISCONTENT 


Sermons that formerly satisfied the 
seemingly successful minister no longer 
satisfy him. He cannot be content with 
the approval of admiring congregations, 
unless he have, also, the seal of the Spirit’s 
acceptance. Many a minister who has 
been conspicuously popular is asking 
God’s forgiveness for a harvest of ‘‘noth- 
ing but leaves.”’ 

In private, personal conference minis- 
ters are bewailing the fruitlessness of 
methods for drawing people to church 
by music and pictures and various popu- 
lar attractions on which not long ago 
they looked with pride and satisfaction. 
The things which our pastors have 
counted gain, they now count as loss for 
the excellency of a higher ideal of what 
it is to minister in the name of Jesus 
Christ. 


A BREAKING DOWN OF RESERVE 


This, perhaps, is the most remarkable 
revelation of the new spirit. It has made 
it easy for men to follow the injunction of 
the Apostle James, ‘‘ Confess your faults 
one to another and pray one for another 
that ye may be healed.’” In every retreat 
which I have attended there has been, 
without any attempt to force such mutual 
confidences, a revelation of ‘‘the secrets 
of many hearts.’’ The kinds of sins often 
confessed show a sensitiveness which is 
only felt by the spiritual man, 

Nothing has more deeply impressed me 
with the reality of a work of grace which 
is quietly going on in the hearts of our 
ministry than the revelations of these 
tones of mutual confession. A man’s 
spiritual state is indicated by the kind of 
sins which trouble him. 

One of the sins which a good many of 
our ministers are confessing and trying 
to forsake is a degree of absorption in 
the work of the particular church or par- 
ish which precludes a hearty and practi- 
cal interest in the prosperity of other 
churches. Parochial selfishness and the 
competitive spirit in church work are 
grievous sins to the minister who has 
received the gift of the new spirit. I 
remember how earnestly words like these 
were spoken by one and approved by the 
consciences of many, ‘‘ When I find my- 
self looking at a neighboring church as 
a vival which I am glad to beat, I feel 
that I am contemptible.’’ This attitude 
of mind toward @ selfish, sectarian spirit 
necessarily manifests itself in many forms 
of practical co-operation in the locality 
and so translates the spirit of Christian 
union into terms of life and conduct. 


Another sin which is often confessed 
is an unwillingness to sacrifice personal 
culture in the study to a ministry from 
house to house; and repentance along 
this line will necessarily bring new vi- 
tality into pastoral work. 

Yet another sin confessed is the har- 
boring of resentment towards those who 
oppose themselves, and victory over this 
sin will lengthen pastorates and turn 
enemies into friends. 

But the sin which is felt to be the 
primal cause of many falls and many fail- 
ures is the sin of living ‘‘out of touch”’ 
with Christ; of venturing to do his work, 
while neglecting to receive his grace and 
power. From many fruitless efforts min- 
isters are turning to Christ to learn anew 
how to possess the secret of the fifteenth 
chapter of the Gospel of John. 

There is a new heart and a new spirit 
in the ministry of our Congregational 
churches, and this is ground for cherish- 
ing the blessed hope of the revelation of 
Jesus Christ in power and glory. A 
New England layman who has noted the 
fact to which I have tried to bear wit- 
ness in this article asks, ‘‘ Will the 
Churches Stand by the Ministers? 

In many parishes the situation seems 
for the present discouraging. A good 
many laymen are puzzled and not alto- 
gether pleased by the new mood of their 
minister, and seem to regard it as a form 
of enthusiasm which will soon wear off. 
In these days there are so many church 
families who have ceased to read the 
denominational papers that the news of 
what happened at Des Moines and what 
is going on among our leaders has not yet 
reached them. But in this period of trial 
of faith, few ministers who have really 
received the new spirit are cast down by 
lack of immediate sympathy and support. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
new spirit which has led me to believe it 
a renewal of the pentecostal gift, is its 
patience. There are pastors who have 
been preaching along spiritual lines with 
constant fidelity for many months with- 
out gaining the mass of the congregation 
to a higher ideal. But they are not dis- 
couraged. Never have I heard so little 
criticism of congregations by ministers 
as since the new movement began. It is 
almost a universal conviction of our more 
earnest pastors, ‘If only I am right with 
God my people will be right.’’ Such men 
are patiently waiting amid great present 
apathy and sometimes opposition on the 
part of many in their congregations be- 
cause ‘“‘strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man.”’ 

Surely the present temper and attitude 
of mind and heart among large numbers 
of men in the ministry of our churches 
is cause for deep gratitude for what God 
has already done for us. Is it not, also, 
sufficient ground for a joyful expectancy 
of a general spiritual awakening among 
our churches? 


Governor Magoon of the Panama Canal Zone 
reports that since American occupation of 
Panama, the number of saloons has fallen 
from 300 to 63. 


The Minister as 
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a Business Man 


By Rey. W. E. Bartor, D.D., Oak Park, Ill. 


What shall a minister do when com- 
pelled to enter business? And how, 
while yet in the active pastorate, shall 
he conduct his own business? 

Hard is the problem of the minister of 
fifty who finds himself without a pulpit. 
He cannot dig; to beg he is ashamed. 
There is as yet no legal way of permit- 
ting his widow to collect his life insur- 
ance, He must do something. He can- 
not enter a second time into the womb 
by which men are born into the business 
world and be born again. The avenues 
are closed by which men grow up into 
careers of distinguished success. It is 
too late for him to become a lawyer or a 
physician, and both those professions are 
overcrowded. It is a fine dream of rest- 
ing and doing literary work; but he who 
lives by his pen is likely to live in one 
if he starts late in life with a style stere- 
otyped by the homiletic habit. What 
shall he do? 

Let him sell gold stock. Here is wealth 
undefiled and untainted! Gold dug from 
the hills, unstained by the crimes of the 
past, adding new wealth as the reward 
of human toil—how beautiful—how fas- 
cinating—how persuasive |! 

I suppose there is some gold stock 
worth the gold invested in it, but I have 
never been offered any of that kind. I 
have seen scheme after scheme exploited 
and go down of which the most alluring 
advertisements had come to me. And 
I now hold in trust one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars worth of such 
stock, which I am keeping for a man in 
the poorhouse. 

How many opportunities have come to 
me to increase my wealth by investing in 
a gold mine here, a copper mine there, a 
rubber plantation in Mexico, a coffee 
plantation in Cuba, a land scheme in 
Dakota or an irrigation project in Ari- 
zona! Some of them may have been good, 
foraught I know. But I have never seen 
one of them which I wanted to indorse. 

I went a few weeks ago to-a Chicago 
firm which still buys full-page advertise- 
ments in the religious papers. 

‘“‘How much are the two lots worth,”’ 
I asked, ‘‘ which you sold four years ago 
to Rey. Jonathan Edwards Gabriel? ”’ 

“They ought to be worth $1,200 each 
when he gets them paid for—about $2,500 
for the two,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘He has them about half paid for? ”’ 

‘Nearly so! he is a little behind. We 
have been writing him to pay up.”’ 

‘“‘He cannot do it. His wife is in the 
hospital. He has broken down from over- 
work. He greatly needs money. How 
much can you give him for his equity in 
those lots? He has paid about $400, I 
believe.” 

‘“‘Well, we could not undertake to sell 
them for him. That property now is 
under temporary depression.” 

‘“‘Tt has been so ever since 1893, has it 
not?” 

“Practically so; yes.” 

‘‘What do you advise him to do? ”’ 

‘“‘He better hold on. We will extend 
the time of his payments. He can’t get 
anything now for the lots, so there is 
nothing to be gained by throwing up the 


proposition. And sometime these lots 
will be valuable. We can’t tell when.’’ 

Those lots are twelve or fifteen miles 
out, on a railroad with little suburban 
traffic, and their value for residential pur- 
poses is wholly speculative. I cannot 
call the firm a fraud, but I haveno money 
to invest in the lots they sell. When I 
see the large advertisements of firms of 
this character in our religious papers, I 
raise several questions; among them is 
this, Are ministers peculiarly gullible? 

They are not. Physicians are more so. 
So are lawyers. And there are several 
recent illustrations of the gullibility of 
bankers. But there must be ministers 
who patronize affairs of this sort, or there 
would be fewer such advertisements in 
some otherwise creditable papers; and 
my wastebasket would not so quickly 
overflow. 

But however a minister may choose to 
invest his own money, he meets with cer- 
tain very definite moral considerations 
when he permits his name to be used to 
influence the investments of his parish- 
ioners. If he gives his church directory 
to a commercial enterprise he commits a 
breach of trust. If he gives lists of names 
of his members for the sake of a com- 
mission on the stock they buy, he is ac- 
cessory before the fact in what may prove 
a fraud. 

I attended the Dowie and Stevenson 
trial three years ago, and was surprised 
to learn how far court procedure goes in 
such a case beyond mere statute law. 

Did this man, John Alexander Dowie, 
or this other man, Jonathan Edwards 
Gabriel, use his influence as the spiritual 
advisor of the plaintiff to secure certain 
commercial advantages for himself? I 
want to be able to plead not guilty when 
that question is asked at the day of judg- 
ment. 

It is easily possible for the pastor of a 
good sized church to become possessed of 
a good block of stock free or at very low 
cost if the promoter is at liberty to men- 
tion that Dr. Gabriel is one of our stock- 
holders—having first made a very careful 
investigation, and that Dr. Paul, formerly 
of the Beacon Street Church in Boston 
and Dr. Apollos, once of the Wabash 
Avenue Church in Chicago, are on the 
board of directors. A minister cannot 
afford to risk becoming a wrecker of 
other men’s fortunes and faith. It is my 
own belief that a minister has an inflexi- 
ble duty to turn his back on these con- 
cerns and it has been my life-long prac- 
tice to have nothing to do with enter- 
prises that attempt to use a minister’s 
position to influence the commercial in- 
vestments of his people. 

Of one thing I am sure. A minister 
who goes into business should drop the 
title, ‘‘Rev.’’ from his business station- 
ery. Let the investment stand on its 
own merit. The title “Rev.” can hardly 
be used for any other purpose than to add 
to the apparent stability of the enterprise 
by an appeal to the ministerial standing 
of its promoter, and unfortunately in such 
cases that is not a sufficient guarantee. 
Indeed, in the minds of many people it 
stamps the enterprise as a probable fraud, 
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and brings a holy profession into unde 
served contempt. 

But what shall be done to provide ai 
honorable calling for ministers a littl 
past middle life, no longer available fo 
pastoral service, and with necessity o 
earning a living? All in all, the ministry 
has kept itself unspotted in times of gen 
eral speculation and amid many and in 
sidious temptations. But a little tonin; 
up of our sense of business honor wil 
harm neither the ministry nor the laity 
For himself, the minister will do well t 
avoid any investment which promise 
him more than one hundred cents for hi 
dollar; and if he invests his own mone; 
in such an enterprise he will at leas 
do well to avoid with care any advice t« 
others to follow his rash example. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meetins 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 2 


The leader for the meeting was Miss Tobey 
well known in Boston and vicinity for he 
evangelistic labors for several years. The 
subject was Intercessory Prayer. 

Mrs. Browne brought a sad message fron 
Harpoot, Turkey, in speaking of the recen 
death of Mrs. Carey. This follows so quickl; 
the death of Mrs. Annie Tracy Riggs tha 
much sympathy is felt for the afflicted Har 
poot circle. 

Miss Calder read extracts from letters fron 
missionaries in Japan. Miss Hoyt, who wen 
from Mt. Holyoke College to Kobe Colleg 
three years ago, has so far given much atten 
tion to the study of the language, but has als 
given a part of her time to teaching, whicl 
hereafter will probably claim most of it. Kob 
College has about two hundred students. The: 
much regret the loss of Dr. Holbrook, who 
after several years of faithful work, has bee 
compelled by ill health to return to America. 

Miss Daniels of Osaka, now in the nintl 
year of her second term of service, is antici 
pating a visit to the home land, but is glad sh: 
waited, until the war was over, since she ha: 
seen many interesting things in connectio1 
with her nurses’ society, and has made man: 
friends among a class of people absolutely) 
unreached by ordinary Christian influences. 

Miss Case gave a bright little picture o 
some welcome vacation days at Sendai Beach 
where were gathered thirty grown people anc 
fifteen children of several different missions 
Miss Colby writes of the wonderful change: 
in Japan in twenty-five years. Even in Osaka 
there are many fine public buildings, banks 
private dwellings and a large city hall witl 
plenty of exits, so that it is absolutely safe 
where Christian meetings are often held 
Christian funerals which the missionarie; 
have planned and assisted to carry out hays 
been one outcome of war experiences, givins 
an opportunity for a Christian sermon, hymr 
and prayers. Miss Colby says, ‘‘I am filled 
with admiration at the way the Christians 
utilize everything for the glorification of Chris 
tianity.’’? She also says: ‘‘It is real missionary 
work to send us the latest books, for the lead 
ing American and English newspapers aré 
taken in the newspaper offices and reproducec 
in Japanese, and pastors and school teacher: 
ask us for the books that make a hit ove 
there, and it helps us greatly to be able to lenc 
them. Mr. Sumitomo, a banker, still young 
gavea fine building of granite and the city 
furnished thebooks. It has all of the standarc¢ 
works in English, French and German, and 
the leading newspapers and magazines, but 
nothing can be taken from the building. It is 
a great step forward; the people are very 
proud over it and it is well patronized. I gc 
there to read the daily papers. The admission 
is two sen (one cent). : j 
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Understood 


By Susan Hubbard Martin 


No one knew how much the minister 
needed a call. He had come West with 
a sick wife and he was nearly out of 
money. At the little city that marked 
his journey’s end, he had hunted up one 
of his old college friends, now the pastor 
of a large and growing church. After 
warm and friendly greetings, the minister 
explained his mission West. 

“Do I know of any vacancies?’’ re- 
peated his old friend thoughtfully in an- 
swer to his question, turning to his desk. 
“Why yes, Mortimer, here is a letter 
received only yesterday from the church 
in Pine Valley. Pine Valley is a small 
place but it’s alive and the air is fine. 
It would do wonders for your wife. They 
asked me to look out for a pastor for 
them. I have not yet answered it, mean- 
ing to look round a little. But if you 
want it, I’ll be very glad to have you go 
over there and try for it. They are a 
little critica],’’ went on his old friend 
reflectively, ‘‘and—there have been divi- 
sions in the church, but, if I’m not mis- 
taken, they’re a warm-hearted people 
after all and if the right man comes, 
they’ll stand by him.”’ 

The minister smiled a little sadly. 
‘Perhaps I’m not the right man, Vin- 
cent,’’ he answered. 

The city minister wheeled round ab- 
ruptly in his chair. ‘‘See here, Mor. 
timer,’’ he began, ‘‘haven’t you conquered 
that old shyness yet? Why man alive, 
you were the peer of anything we had at 

college; and yet, pardon me, old friend, 
you never have made the mark in life I 
set for you. Others have carried off the 
palms that haven’t had half your brains.”’ 
~The minister smiled a little. ‘It has 
always been like that, Vincent,’ he an- 
swered slowly. ‘‘I—I never can push 
myself, someway. Every time I face a 
new congregation I am reminded of the 
handwriting on the wall, that appeared 
to Belshazzer at his feast. ‘Weighed in 
the balances and found wanting.’ It’s 

absurd and wrong of me, I know, but if I 
feel I’m the center of critical, and per- 
haps a trifle unfriendly eyes, I become 
actually powerless and my sermon falls 
to the ground. I have come to dread, 
really dread, these ordeals. I can preach 
well enough afterwards, but these initial 
sermons, when one is on trial, are always 
dismal failures for me.”’ 

His old friend rose, laying a warm hand 
on his shoulder. ‘‘ Why Mortimer,’’ he 
cried, ‘“‘this will never do in the world. 
The idea of a man of your talents and 
opportunities being so appalled by a new 
congregation. If people only knew you 
as I do these trial sermons wouldn’t be 
vital. It’s the work afterward, that 
counts any way, you know, and you are 
more than equal to that. Who knows 
better than I what you are capable of? 
Try Pine Valley Sunday,”’ he said kindly. 
‘*7’11 drop a line to the church clerk and 
tell him to expect you.” 

As the minister faced the congregation 
at Pine Valley that Sunday morning he 
thought of his sick wife. What would he 
do if they decided against him? And yet, 
as he scanned the faces before him, he 
seemed more conscious than ever of 
criticism and measurement. He began 


to preach. It was a masterly effort, well 
worded, well phrased, rich ia thought 
and strong in purpose. And yet, as he 
preached it, the minister felt his old ti- 
midity creep over him like a pall, shut- 
ting out his brilliancy and his eloquence. 
And the congregation felt it and shook 
their heads. They were to vote for, or 
against him that next Wednesday even- 
ing, and the minister waited with an 
anxious and heavy heart for the verdict. 

“Tf he could only please them,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘if these people would only 
permit him to stay, how he would love 
and serve them from very gratitude.”’ 
Churches were few and he was a stranger 
in a strange land with a sick wife. ‘O, 
if they only realized his straits!’ 

At the Pine Valley Church the meeting 
opened promptly. Most of the members 
were present. After the singing and 
prayer the business part of the session 
began, and the question a3 to whether or 
not the minister should be given a call 
was laid before the members. 

Deacon Keith was the first to rise. ‘‘I 
don’t believe this brother in question is 
the right man for us,’”’ he began slowly. 
“Tt seems to me he is too—ah—labored 
in his style of preaching. I’m afraid he 
would not be a soul-winner. What do 
the brothers and sisters think? ”’ 

The deacon sat down and Miss Caroline 
Bird got up. Miss Bird was tall and thin 
and had eyes a trifle cold. ‘‘I agree, de- 
cidedly, with Deacon Keith,”’ she began in 
asharp tone. ‘‘I too, dislike very much 
his delivery.” 

Mrs. Cary spokeup. She was small and 
slight with a quick, nervous manner. Her 
words rang clear and cold. ‘‘He hasn’t 
enough enthusiasm,’”’ she began. ‘‘I like 
to be carried away by the minister in the 
pulpit when I go to church. What he 
said was good enough but there wasn’t 
enough vim in it.”’ 

Mrs. Silence Grant arose. She was a 
tall, imposing looking woman with beauti- 
ful clear eyes and rosy cheeks though her 
hair was now gray. She had a soft voice 


and gentle manners. Every one who knew : 


Silence Grant loved her. 

‘“‘Brothers and sisters,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
would Jike to say, for my part, that I liked 
the sermon Sunday. The thoughts were 
good, the words choice, the spirituality 
evident. As to the delivery and the en- 
thusiasm, and all of the rest of it, I have 
this much to remark;’’ she paused a mo- 
ment: ‘‘ Brothers and sisters,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘couldn’t you see, didn’t yousee, that 
the minister was frightened? How could 
he appear to advantage with such a feel. 
ing hanging over him? I think I can 
read faces, and upon his I discerned gen- 
tleness, worth, talent, consecration, good- 
ness, coupled with an almost overwhelm- 
ing shyness and timidity. 

« A call means much to a minister,’ she 
added, ‘‘and this one, I hear, has a sick 
wife. Can you wonder he felt anxious 
and ill at ease? And we, O I blame our- 
selves, we sat upon him like a judge about 
to pass a sentence. Yes, we did. Mrs. 
Cary spoke of liking enthusiasm in the 
pulpit, but to get it there must be an 
electric current connecting it with the 
pew. We were not cordial nor friendly 
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nor hospitable. Could weexpect a Pente- 
cost in such an atmosphere? My opinion 
is this: If we call this minister we will 
not regret it. Here is a man with a fine, 
rich, culturel, scholarly mind, yet shy 
almost to self-deprecation. Shall we let 
this little flaw. in the setting of a jewel 
stand between us and him? Afterward, 
when we come to know him better, he 
will overcome it. 

“Tf we send him away’’— She hesi- 
tated, looking over the little group with 
benevolent eyes. ‘‘Friends,’’ she pleaded, 
‘don’t let us do it. I feel sure God’s 
hand is in his coming.”’ 

She sat down and there was a hush. 
And when, a minute later, the chairman 
rose and put it to a vote, every one pres- 
ent voted for the minister, making it 
unanimous. Silence Grant had won the 
day. 

The minister rushed in upon his wife 
that next day. She was sitting by the 
window, paleand anxious. ‘It’s all right, 
Mabel,”’ be cried joyously. ‘‘They’ve 
called me. O, dearest, I’m going to 
conquer this old timidity and do for them 
the work of my life, with you to help 
me\e 

His wife laid her fair head gently against 
his arm. Her heart bounded with joy. 
How good God was! ‘Not only called, 
dearest,’’ she answered solemnly, “but 
chosen.”’ 


Education 


Andrew Carnegie offers to give $150,000 to 
Brown University providing it raises a like 
sum, to build a library which shall be a me- 
morial of ex-Secretary of State Hay, an alum- 
nus. 


The Roman Catholic attitude of preference 
for the parochial school as over against the 
public school does not change. The Bishop 
of Pittsburg has recently issued the follow- 
ing order: 


In places where there is a Catholic school 
within two miles, with buildings, grades, 
teachers aud discipline up to the standard re- 
quired by the Diocesan School Board, parents 
and guardians are forbidden under pain of 
mortal sin to send their children to any non- 
Catholic school; and confessors are forbidden 
to absolve those who do not obey. 


The Home Missionary Fund 
FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST Tu 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


E. K Warren, Three Oaks, Mich............. $75 00 
Miss C. M. Acton, Saybrook, Ct............... 


A Friend, WGItastonns esa ener ates mene 5 00 
F. D. Kellog PEL MORAINE Oxiin ran te alniseiaieisicte is dete 5.00 
Amelia Jenks, Providence, R.I........ ..... 4.00 
A. E. Dean, Berkeley, Cal L oreAeNavais ied int aie» even oa 3 00 
Charles F. Belcher, WEGITON Gen ares nsrcineap.e vee ¢ 2.00 
A Student, ——, —.... cee cee eee eee 2 00 
A rena ‘Jersey SOU IN aie Derieseices wietel eto eines esl 2 00 
Mrs. M. F. W. Abott, Whitinsvitte. vas telat 2.00 
ANE riend, Lelcestersjisidscsec eens taestes 200 
Rev. Edward Robie, Greenland, N H........ 200 
eWeek: UID Uy race eae catikeciec Ss se a naleccmnve 200 
AGRE N Gd, sWANCKESLEN. \ sicecs sce a -laiare shneicinsieioce 200 
Mrs. S. J. Sinclair, Stratham, N.H........... 2.00 
bw O! Emerson, Hyde grarkcnic: ocecccns cece ese 200 
Mien, PEALUCDOLO, \Viliss saree se cieicls ale \z.6 aisle.0 200 
Mary L. Tinkham, Carolina, R. J.............. 200 
Mrs. H. Carpenter, Rehoboth......... ...... 00 
South Church Bible School, Concord, N. H 2.00 
ASB Pend “Boston secnine ite os) Siecle ek nlite 200 
GaGa, Nor WICH NOt any aenek caine ae set 2 00 
Mrs. Charles 8. Nye, Lee. Mass. Ns 1.85 
Miss H. J. Thomas. Bennington, Vo. fey bh meee) 
J. M. Drummond, Yonkers, N, Y.......-...-- 1.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
EF. D. Kellogg, Orange... 2. ...s cece eens cece $5.00 


Gen. Leonard Wood is now in- control of 
all our military forces in the Philippines. 
Quietly and without sensationalism he is 
doing, as formerly in Cuba, a fine work to 
his country’s credit. 
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Another Estimate of Dr. Torrey in 
Toronto 


BY REV. T. B. HYDE, PASTOR NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Tt has been my privilege to be in close touch 
with the mission in Toronto from the begin- 
ning, being secretary of the executive com- 
mittee, and so in a position to know the facts. 
I have shared in other large evangelistic 
movements, but never in one which was char- 
acterized by quieter, deeper or saner methods 
than the one just closed. Dr. John Potts of 
the Methodist: church, and a leader in the 
religious life of Canada, said that in his mem- 
ory of over forty years he had never known 
Toronto, and in fact Ontario, so deeply moved 
religiously as at present. The reports of the 
meetings went far and wide, for the daily 
press gave an unusual amount of space to the 
meetings. As a result, hundreds of people 
came from all over the Province and points 
farther off to share in the mission, while peo- 
ple by the score wrote us from every direction 
of the definite blessing they had received 
through the reports in the papers. 

This interest cannot be accounted for either 
on the ground of Dr. Torrey’s ‘‘ severity ”’ or 
of Mr. Alexander’s ‘‘ genial spirit.” There 
was something vastly deeper. They are men 
with a mission and a message; they believe 
God; they believe his Word, all of it; they 
believe in the Holy Spirit—and in utter de- 
pendence on the guidance given them in an- 
swer to prayer they go forward without haste 
or hesitation. 

Apart from the great mass meetings held in 
Massey Hall, where the power of God could 
be felt from day to day, there were two 
gatherings of special importance, one a con- 
ference with over 500 ministers from all over 
the Province, when Dr. Torrey spoke on 
Making Full Proof of Our Ministry and 
earried the meeting with him as one man. 
One of the leading Presbyterian ministers 
remarked of this meeting ‘‘ that if Dr. Torrey 
had held us half an hour longer we would 
have been on our faces before God.’’ The 
other was an address given by Mr. Alexander 
before the Canadian Club on The Place and 
Power of Gospel Song, when 400 of the busi- 
ness men of Toronto applauded him again and 
again, and closed by singing the ‘* Glory song”’ 
like a lot of Sunday school boys. The secre- 
tary of the club wrote me since: “I want to 
thank you most sincerely for getting Mr. 
Alexander for us at the Canadian Club. I 
think it was a most remarkable meeting.” It 
should further be stated that the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist ministers of the city 
passed resolutions heartily indorsing Dr: 
Torrey and his methods. The immediate re- 
sults were great, but the fact of an awakened 
ministry, an aroused church and hundreds 
of Christians pledged to prayer and. personal 
work in reaching the unsaved promises 
greater things for the future. 


A County Movement in Massachu- 
setts 


An evangelistic campaign among the Frank- 
lin County churches this winter is peculiarly 
the outgrowth of the spirit of fellowship 
between churches and of co-operative work. 
Though in this section the tie that binds con- 
sists largely of hill roads traversed only be- 
hind faithful Dobbin, the co-operative spirit, 
despite isolation and difficulties of access, is 
developing considerably. The conference has 
taken unusually progressive steps in recent 
years to associate the churches in general 
movements along evangelistic, temperance 
and other lines, and this season a general 
evangelistic committee took the initiative with 
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a plan for fellowship meetings preparatory to 
the Week of Prayer. 

Services were held at Erving, Montague, 
South Deerfield and Charlemont, two in a 
place, each town being easily accessible to one 
corner of the county. The committee, con- 
sisting of Rev. C. H. Watson of Greenfield 
First, Rev. N. F. Smith of Northfield and Rev. 
J.D. Waldron of Buckland, were assisted by 
Rey. S. P. Cook, the Berkshire County mission- 
ary. At each meeting pastors were present 
from outside towns. This afforded opportu- 
nity to plan for subsequent exchange of serv- 
ices. As a result to some extent of the inter- 
est thus excited, special services, outside the 
usual Week of Prayer meetings, have been 
conducted or will be held at Ashfield, Sun- 
derland, Heath, South Deerfield, Erving, 
Northfield, and probably other towns. Rev. 
W.S. Anderson, the Franklin County mission- 
ary, and Rev. S. P. Cook of Berkshire figure 
largely in this campaign. Ke), ERS 


A Spontaneous Movement among 
Adults 


At Goffstown, N. H., for some months there 
have been evidences of new spiritual interest. 
All branches of church work have been taken 
up with unusual willingness. An invitation 
was extended to any who might wish to unite 
with the church, and sixteen responded almost 
without solicitation. On Jan. 7 they were 
welcomed to fellowship, ten coming on con- 
fession. Of the six received by letter, some 
had been here several years. Only one of 
these was under twenty-one; three were sey- 
enty. They were the leading men and women 
of the town. One is deputy sheriff, another 
had been selectman twenty years and chair- 
man of the board most of the time. A third 
had been superintendent of the county insti- 
tutions thirteen years. All represent great 
personal worth and infiuence. Several more 
have expressed interest. It has made a deep 
impression on the town, the attendance at the 
last few services has been large, and all with- 
out any special effort except sincere preaching 
and the spiritual zeal of church members. 

Seas 


Mr. Sayford in Whitman, Mass. 


A noteworthy series of eight evangelistic 
services has been held in Whitman with Mr. 
S. M. Sayford and Mr. L. E. Smith, the singer. 
Preparation was made by holding four prayer 
meetings: during the Week of Prayer, and Dr. 
A. F, Pierce of Campello preached a strong 
sermon the fifth night. These services were 
largely attended and many church members 
united in earnest prayer for a blessiag. 

The later services were advertised by cards 
in store windows, and by smaller ones liber- 
ally distributed by members and taken home 
by Sunday school scholars. The meeting for 
men only was also announced by special 
tickets distributed at shop entrances. 

Evening epngregations never fell below two 
hundred, twice rising to over three hundred 
on week nights. The final Sunday was a day 
of large congregations. The auditorium, seat- 
ing nearly seven hundred, required extra chairs 
in the evening. Interest was deep and cumu- 
lative. 

The services were characterized by quietness 
and spiritual power. Mr. Sayford’s addresses 
were tender, earnest and reasonable. Undue 
pressure was avoided. ‘The services were brief 
and no one felt worn out. The obj ‘ctionable 
features that have sometimes discredited evan- 
gelism were conspicuously absent. 

The music was a distinctly helpful feature. 
A volunteer chorus was present each night. 
The hymn-sheets brought by Mr. Smith fur- 
nished an admirable selection, and his solos 
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were expressively rendered. The truth domi- 
nated the technique—the evangelist, the artist. 

A feature of the meetings was the regular 
presence of the recently formed Boys’ Brigade 
—at the first service by order, afterward vol- 
untarily. Many of them enlisted in Christ’s. 
army; all distinguished themselves by reverent. 
bearing. ‘ 

Certain results are apparent. A ghurch, 
already alive and aggressive, has been greatly 
strengthened and inspired. About fifty per- 
sons signed cards expressing the purpose to: 
receive} Christ as Saviour. Others definitely 
expressed interest, and deep impressions have: 
undoubtedly been made on many beside. Not. 
least has been the destruction of prejudice: 
against evangelistic meetings. Even non- 
churchgoers have voluntarily expressed ap- 
proval. Inquiry fails to reveal criticism of 
the men or their methods. Positive theological 
beliefs have been expressed with such sweet- 
ness of spirit that even one who differed could 
take no offense. The men of the town, espe- 
cially, woke up to the fact that a strong man 
was uttering a message worthy their attention. 


Hn GO, Ox 
Dr. Hillis East and West 
A Berkshire pastor writes: ‘“‘ Dr. Hillis 


otters to come to the Berkshires for three days’ 
evangelistic services in theater and churches 
in three of our important towns, and ever since 
the mails have been busy with correspondence. 
We have about arranged for these services 
on the afternoon and evening of each day: 
Great Barrington, March 13; Pittsfield, March 
14; Adams and North Adams, March 15. 

We glean the following information from a 
personal letter from Dr, Hillis: 


At Lawrence, Kan., I hired the theater at my 
Own expense, and, despite rain and wind, the 
building was crowded from street to roof. 
The banks and the stores closed of their own 
accord. At eleven I had about 1,500 univer- 
sity students, and at twelve the townspeople. 
I preached a straight evangelistic sermon on 
the need of man and the love of God. I find 
it is possible to fill a theater at any hour in 
the day and any day in the week in any kind 
of weather. The very air is full of expectancy; 
the people are plastic and eager and have 
hungry hearts. It isa great opportunity. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Persons planning to observe the ninetieth 
anniversary of the American Bible Society on 
Feb. 25 can secure material, etc., for addresses 
of Rev. A. E. Colton, agent for New England 
and New York, 614 Congregational House, 
Boston, or at the Bible House, New York 
City. 

The Presbyterian Evangelistic Committee 
has decided to fix the compensation of evan- 
gelists on a minimum and maximum basis. 
Every one is to be guaranteed a minimum and! 
no one is to get more than the maximum, In 
this way freewill offerings will be fairly dis- 
tributed, and it is hoped that criticisms of the 
financial management of evangelistic cam- 
paigns will be avoided. 


New York’s Board of Appraisers has just 
decided that the customs officials at San Fran- 
cisco erred in attempting to collect duty from... 
Father Endeavor Clark and the Y. P.S. C. EB. 
on silk flags from Japan, the same being ban- 
ners of all nations handsomely embroidered 
with Christian Endeavor symbols. The flags 
came: by parcels-post from Japan ahd were 
assessed as-dutiable. The Y. P. S. C. E. based 
its protest on a paragraph of the tariff act of 
1897, which provides that regalia imported in 
good faith for the use and by order of any 
society incorporated or established for reli- 
gious purposes shall be admitted free of duty. 
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Mr, Bushel’s Hospitality 


¥our brothers by the name of Peck, 
(All Mr. Bushel’s kin), 

As often as one desires it, 
Are taken by him in. 


Hight sisters, the Misses Gallon, 
When the four Peck brothers are out, 
In Mr. Bushel’s quarters 


Have room to move about. k 
t 


“Thirty-two cousins, the Quarts—ah, me! 
What will Mr. Bushel do? 

Polite and open, he smiles and says, 
*©1’m alone, so there’s room for you! ”’ 


A jingling crowd—the sixty-four Pints, 
To shelter them, no fun! 

Mr. Bushel laughs, ‘‘ I’m empty now, 
Walk in, come, every one! ’’ 


‘Two hundred and fifty: six baby Gills, 
The tiniest friends and shy— 

“*Can we all come in?’’ Mr. Bushel replies, 
**T can hold you and not half try!” 


A jolly good fellow to entertain all, 
This Mr. Bushel must be! 
- He takes them only one group at a time— 
And each group makes him, you see! 
—Adelbert F. Caldwell, in Barefoot Time. 


A First Ride on the “Ingine 
Cars” 


BY J. L. HARBOUR 


I was a boy of twelve when the railroad 
first came to the little town of Byford in 
which I lived. My! what a day that was 
in the history of the new little Western 
town! It was the very first time most of 
the people had ever seen what some of 
them called the ‘“‘ingine cars.”’ Every- 
body for miles around drove or walked 
‘into the town to see the first passenger 
train come in over the new track stretch- 
ing away to the eastward. I remember 
how timid some of the people were about 
getting too close to the noisy engine be- 
cause they felt that it might ‘‘blow up”’ 
‘at any moment. There was a good deal 
of merriment when one old lady rebuked 
‘ther husband for poking at the engine 
‘with his cane when explaining some of its 
workings to her. . 

‘Be careful!’’ she said, pulling back 
the hand in which he held the outstretched 
‘cane, “you might make the thing bu’st 
right here and then where would we be? ”’ 

Several old ladies were firmly of the 
opinion that they ‘‘couldn’t be hired ”’ to 
ride behind ‘‘that pesky thing,’ and one 
little girl shrieked with terror when her 
father thought to give her pleasure by 
lifting her into the cab of the engine. 
‘Some of us boys thought that we were 
wonderfully brave.and our parents re- 
‘buked us sharply for crossing the track in 
front of the engine when it was standing 
‘still, and little Billy Bowker really be- 
lieved it when he said, 

“Tf the ingine should start up, a man 
on the track a quarter of a mile away 
would hardly have time to get off before 
‘it would be upon him.”’ 

The engineer, in a. spirit of fun, opened 
the steam valve and made the engine give 
a terrific whistle while it was standing 
with a great crowd around it, whereupon 
the people fell back so suddenly that a 
number of them came to the ground. One 
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very large old Negro aunty in the starchi- 
est of purple calico dresses became so 
excited that she dropped to the ground 
and almost out-distanced the whistle in 
screaming. Yes, that was a great day for 
Byford. 

From that day forward the railroad sta- 
tion was a favorite lounging place for the 
boys of the town, and they were sure to 
be there when the trains came in. We 
used to climb on top of the freight cars 
standing on the side tracks, and we en- 
dangered our lives by jumping on the cars 
when they were being switched from one 
track to the other. We were foolish 
enongh to think that it was very smart 
to jump on trains when they were in mo- 
tion, but we were more cautious about 
falling into this folly when poor little 
Billy Bowker fell between two moving 
cars and had his right leg cut off. 

But we continued to play around the 
station and would run wild and foolish 
races on top of the freight cars when 
there was no engine attached to them. 
Byford became quite a shipping center as 
soon as the railroad was completed, and 
there were nearly always freight cars on 
the side tracks. 

One day after school ten or twelve of 
the boys went down to the station to play. 
I was among them, and after the five 
o’clock passenger train had given the vil- 
lage the greatest excitement of the day 
simply by coming in and pulling out again, 
some of the boys proposed that we have 
afew games of hide-and-seek. There were 
delightful hiding places around the sta- 
tion, and in five minutes Tommy Drewe 
had counted one hundred and had called 
out: 

A bushel of wheat and a bushel of rye, 
All who ain’t hid holler ‘aye’ ! 

No one responded to this cry, which was 
proof of the fact that all were hidden, and 
Tommy must begin his search for them. 

Now, I had scudded away the moment 
Tommy had hidden hiseyes. I had meant 
to make my bare brown feet carry me to 
a certain little culvert under the track 
into which I had planned to creep until 
Tommy had gone far enough from the 
base for me to rush back, touch the base 
and screech out gleefully, 

One, two, three, 
Here I be! 

But. as I was running toward the culvert 
I came to a freight car the door of which 
was partly open. Here, I thought, was a 
good hiding place, and in an instant I had 
pulled myself up into the car which was 
half full of loose wheat ready for ship- 
ment. Sinking several inches into the 
wheat at every step, I reached a corner of 
the car and threw myself at full length on 
the wheat. The next minute the car door 
closed with a bang and I heard some one 
lock it. 

The station master, a surly man, had 
wisely told the boys to keep away from 
the freight cars, and I was at first afraid 
of incurring his displeasure by calling out 
that I was in the car when I heard him 
close the door—at least I suppose he was 
the man who had closed the door and 
locked it. 

The next moment my heart almost 
leaped into my mouth for I felt a hard 
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bump, and the car began to move. Then 
I remembered that an engine was at work 
switching the cars on the sidetrack, and 
that a freight train was due to leave soon 
after five. Thoroughly frightened I ran 
to the door, pounded on it with my puny 
fists and demanded to be let out, but no 
one responded. The car was soon going 
so fast that I knew it was out on the main 
track, and I was quite right in guessing 
that it had become a part of the 5.30 
freight train, and that it was rolling on 
toward Evandine, the next station, ten 
miles distant. 

Did I cry? Well, wouldn’t you have 
cried had you been a boy of twelve years 
who had never been away from home a 
night in your life, and you found yourself 
shut up in a dark freight car with night 
eoming on, being carried you knew not 
whither? : 

After what seemed hours, the train 
stopped at Evandine, a little town of less 
than two hundred inhabitants. I ham- 
mered on the door and screamed the mo- 
ment the train stopped, but no one heard 
me. We stayed but a few minutes and 
on we went. Then I lay face downward 
on the wheat and wept myself to sleep. 
Ido not know how long I slept, but not 
a ray of light came through the cracks 
around the door when I awoke, and I felt 
that it was far into the night. Three 
times the train stopped, and each time I 
tried in vain to attract the attention of 
some one. I knew later that one reason 
I failed to do so was because the car I 
was in was almost at the end of a long 
train. 

I wept myself to sleep a second time, 
and when I awoke daylight came in 
around the doors and the train was stand- 
ing still. I heard a brakeman running 
toward me on top of the train and I 
set up an ear-piercing scream when he 
reached my car. He stopped and called 
out, 

‘Hello, there! ”’ 

I screamed again. 

‘““Where are you? ” he asked. 

“Here in this car, and I want to get 
out! ’”’ I said. 

“You a tramp? ”’ he asked. 

“No, I’m a—a—just a boy.”’ 

“What you doing in there? 
away?” 

After asking me a few more questions 
he went away for a key, and I was soon 
standing, tearful and embarrassed, among 
a group of men at the end of a long sta- 
tion platform. When I had told my 
story the conductor said: 

‘* And here you are in Brayton’s Falls, 
a hundred miles from home. How do 
you expect to get back?”’ 

“Ts this place Brayton’s Falls?” I 
asked, and before he could reply a sur- 
prised old gentleman in the crowd rushed 
toward me crying out: 

“Why, Joey Hinton! 
What does this mean ?”’ 

It meant for me that I was in the arms 
of my Grandfather Hinton, who lived in 
Brayton’s Falls within a hundred yards 
of the railroad track. It had been the 
dream of my life ever since the railroad 
had come to our town to have the privi- 
lege some day of riding all the way to 


Running 


Of all things! 


_ way to us. 
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Brayton’s Falls on the cars, and here I 
was. 

The first thing Grandfather Hinton did 
was to send a telegram to my distracted 
parents. Then he took me to my amazed 

t] 
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grandmother, who scolded me a little at 
first for the trouble I had caused at home, 


and then got me up a good breakfast and 


declared I must stay at least two weeks 
while I was there. ‘This I did, and I rede 
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back to Byford on the passenger train 
proudly conscious of the fact that I was 
the first boy of my age in the town who 
had been so far from home alone on the 
‘“jngine cars.’’ 


The Home ed Its Outlook 


Mothers and Sisters 


Mothers and sisters, whom no sacrifice 
Dismays, nor whom your long, laborious 
hours , 
Do anywise appall, ye are the powers 
By whom the swift are girded for the prize 
They reach in the light of your believing eyes. 
Ye are the hidden oil the shrine devours— 
Soil of the garden whence the great rose 
flowers— 
The silent force that bids a star arise. 
Ye ask of men nor honor, nor fegret, 
Nor memory, save one’s whose love is all. 
Renouncement? Living daily the divine! 
Effacement? Still the world your names 
shall] call: 
Monica was the mother of Augustine; 
Paseal had Jacqueline—Renan, Henriette! 
—Arthur Upson, in The City and Other 
Poems. 


The Story of Mary Mecome 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 
CHAPTER III. 


When I came to years of consideration 
(for it must be known that the baby men- 
tioned in the last chapter is none other 
than the writer) the patronage of Mary 
Mecome over our family was an estab- 
lished condition. My father had died 
and our diminutive patroness had thrown 
the shield of her ample spirit over us to 
protect us from harm; our worldly care 
washers. Not only the Flannel Petticoat 
now, but sheets and pillow-cases, table- 
cloths, hoarded treasures of crockery, 
rolls of ‘‘pieces’’—silk, cotton and wool— 
ornaments, everything in short that came 
to hand and could be passed on found its 
The boxes came every month 
or two, enormous receptacles, bursting 
with comforts—express charges always 
prepaid of course, a whole day’s wages 
often enough. 

O, doubtless no, that was not the way 
to look at the matter at all. We showed 
ourselves unworthy there, as well as out 
of our proper sphere. Mary was our 
appointed Protector; receptivity was our 
part, let us see that we kept ourselves to 
it. In sober truth this loving bestowal 
was the crown of our Patroness’s life, 
and we should have been glad for her 
(as well as for ourselves) in every box 
that discharged itself at our front door. 
But, as I have said before, endless re- 
ceiving is not easy. 

There was the crazy-quilt for instance. 
Mary wrote exultantly that she had been 
offered one hundred dollars for this pro- 
duction; yet she expected us to receive it 
as a matter of course, with a satisfaction 
as complacent as her own. I, for my 
part, had noobjection. The years had not 
yet opened to me the annoying realm of 
scruples. It was almost a pleasure to be 
sick, if so I might be put to bed beneath 
that expanse of varied color, and lie 
traveling through the little fields with a 
dreaming eye, browsing strange pastur- 
age for the mind. Each little field—red, 
purple, blue, pink—was railed off from its 


neighbor by a yellow fence of feather- 
stitch, and the whole checkered country 
rolled away in gentle undulations to a 
boundary wall of yellow plush which 
straitly asserted itself atlength. Lclimbed 
the fences carefully and sat down in the 
little fields. In the very middle of the 
quilt was a square inscription, bearing 
Mary’s initials and Dear Hers and the 
date of presentation. It was a trium- 
phant quilt. 

But [ think my carnal soul at that age 
loved best of all Mary’s gifts to us, the 
frequent gingersnaps. ‘These came by the 
half-bushel, packed so precariously in a 
large pasteboard box that they were al- 
most always broken into bits. That was 
the joy of the whole situation. The un- 
broken rounds were picked out by my 
elders and dedicated to the afternoon tea- 
table, where they were served to attentive 
guests with a smiling dissertation; but 
the bits were handed over to me and 
stored in my doll-house. Delicious re- 
pasts of quiet winter afternoons, where a 
dozen dolls sat to be eaten for, and there 
was never any sure calculating of bits 
proportionate to a whole in case of ma- 
ternal restriction ! 

There was always the Flannel Petticoat 
too; that must not be overlooked. It 
was often a pain to hide its resplendence 
(embroidered in red silk once, I remember) 
as convention demanded. It was on the 
whole Mary’s stronghold. Once she went 
the round of the family on a single Christ- 
mas with this comfortable offering. The 
task proved too much for the promptness 
of even her nimble fingers. 

‘*Baby’s petticoat isn’t finished, I am 
so sorry, I ask her Pardon, but she won’t 
be left to go Cold verry long, I’ll work 
Night and Day.” 

I really think she thought of herself as 
standing between us and destitution in 
our wild Western home. 

It was always in vain to expostulate; 
such proceeding only made matters worse. 

“So Dear You tells old Mary to stop, 
not to send no more Boxes, but Dear 
You might as well understand that Mary’s 
never agoing to stop, what else should she 
do I’d like to know but take care of her 
Bosom Friend? I’m going to punnish 
Dear You now, another Box is ready to 
go, I was going to wait till-I had more 
Pieces but Dear You has made such a 
Fuss Dear You must be punneshed. 
Won’t Dear You’s eyes shine when Dear 
You sees the red silk Cover? There 
ain’t very many Pieces but Dear You 
may have what there is and in a few 
Weeks I’ll send another Box.”’ 

Our rag-bags overflowed with “ pieces,”’ 
our camphor trunks were stuffed, our 
pantry shelves stood deep with dishes, 
and still the tide rolled in. The appear- 
ance of the Express Company’s white 
horse at the entrance to our street was 
always deeply significant to us. We ran 
to open the store-closet door and give an 
extra push to the bag least replete. Of 
course we emulated our Patroness and 


gave away where we could, but you can- 
not give the ocean away. Moreover 
again, this was not our réle; Mary meant 
her gifts for our use. 

Precipitate flight of the Protégées! It 
would perhaps be saying too much to de- 
clare that we went to Europe on purpose 
to escape, but we laughingly told each 
other that such was the case indeed. We 
would assert ourselves, we would show, 
tacitly, delicately, that we could main- 
tain ourselves, even to the point of some 
little extravagance. Was this again ig- 
noble in us? I at least make confession 
frankly. 

“Tam so glad,” Mary wrote to us, ‘‘that 
Dear You has been able to take this Trip, 
I think of the good times Dear You is 
having and am very Happy indeed. Now 
Dear You must not worry about the Ex- 
pense, I have made my Will and have 
left all my Money to Dear You, it is 
quite a good deal, Dear You will see, 
some day Dear You can hold up your 
Head as high as anybody.”’ 

We were away from home for two 


years. No boxes followed us of course. 
Perhaps the habit was broken, we 
thought; perhaps Mary would settle 


down to a quieter mode of giving now, 
less concentrated and intense. A won- 
derful tenderness possessed us as we real- 
ized, in the right perspective of distance, 
the uniqueness of this devotion, the 
beauty and almost the passion of it. 
We were humble and very grateful. 
Then we came home, and there at the 
door was the familiar white horse of the 
Express Company. Two boxes were be- 
ing carried up the steps, a third waited in 
the hall, and a fourth and a fifth. box 
came before the week was over. 

“‘T have saved up everything for Dear 
You,’’ Mary wrote happily. ‘‘Dear You 
shan’t have to lose one single Thing by 
being away so long, my Room is stuffed 
with Pieces.”’ 

Ab, Mary, Mary, invincible! There 
was nothing for us to do but submit. 

(To be continued.) 


Marshall Field and a Boy 


BY THE BOY 


In the winter of 1872-73 a boy thir- 
teen years of age had charge of the 
doll department of Field, Leiter & Co. 
Toward the close of the day before Christ- 
mas a fine-looking gentleman inquired as 
to the prices and quality of certain goods 
at the counter, and this boy did his best 
to convince the gentleman that he ought 
to have an assortment of those dolls for 
Christmas presents for his little friends. 
Whether it was because the arguments 
were so strong, or that the gentleman 
needed the dolls, or because of his pecu-. 
liar interest in the boy, the fact is, he 
bought quite a bill. : 

After the hour for closing had come a 
cash boy brought the boy salesman a note 
which called him to the office of thesu- © 
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perintendent, where he was reprimanded 
seyerely for some little infractions of the 
rules during the day, and after the repri- 
mand the superintendent said : 

“Notwithstanding these things you 
have attracted the attention of Mr. 
Field, who was here today. You did not 
know it, but the party to whom you 
made your last sale was Marshall Field, 
and he has left this envelope for you. 
You are not to open it until you get 
home, and the first Monday after the 
holidays you are to call at his office.” 

The little fellow was delighted and 
considerably surprised. He did not wait 
until he got home to open that envelope, 
but at the first lamp-post found that it 
contained a new ten-dollar bill, which 
was something of a surprise and a very 
welcome Christmas present, as his small 
salary of $3.50 a week was needed to help 
support a family in straitened circum- 
stances. 

On Monday after the holidays the little 
fellow called at the office of Mr. Field. 
There still lingered in his ears the ad- 
monition of the superintendent to have 
his face clean, his fingernails trimmed 
and well cared for; and his condition of 
nerves and mind is more easily imagined 
than described. 

Mr. Field was signing checks and told 
the boy to blot them as he signed them. 
While this work was going on he talked 
with him just as though he had been a 
big brother or a kind uncle who was in- 
terested in his welfare, asking him all 
sorts of questions as to his family, his 
school privileges, how long he had been 
in the house and what he had done, and 
_ in fact showed such a knowledge of hu- 

man nature that at the end of the half 
hour he knew all about that little boy, 
and looking into his face he said: 

““My boy, you need more schooling; 
you say you have not been to school since 
you were nine years old, and if you stay 
in this store you must know something. 
I will send you to school the rest of this 
winter until May, pay your tuition and 
your wages, and you report every Mon- 
day morning as to your progress. You 
need a suit of clothes. Go and get what 
you want and bring the bill to me.” 

To the school this boy went and stayed 
until the May following. Every Monday 
morning he reported to Mr. Field, visited, 
blotted checks, and received the amount 
of his former wages. These weekly talks 
with that man are treasures in his mem- 
ory and they did not end there, for during 
the years since, occasionally when in the 
city, visits with this prince of merchants 
were greatly enjoyed. The boy found 
later that the dry goods business did not 
agree with his health; so after three 
years of service, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Field, he sought other work which did 
not endanger his health. 

Thirty-two years have passed away. 
That boy is now a Methodist preacher, 

-and somehow feels that the influence of 
this great man’s life and words, as well 
as practically all the schooling he has 
had since early boyhood, has meant for 
him about everything in the way of in- 
centive and opportunity. 

And this is not the only instance of this 
kind. 

Marshall Field was a great man, great 
in his mercantile capacity, great in his 
foresightedness, great in his benefactions, 
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but it is doubtful if the stores he built, 
the museums he gave, or the far-reaching 
commercial transactions constitute the 
greatest of his achievements.—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


Children’s Ideas of Hygiene 


A plan of self-government has been worked 
out for a group of tenement house children in 
Boston, known as The Hawthorne Club, and 
here are the rules made by its “ Board of 
Health,’’ a girl of eleven and two boys of ten 
and eight. They show that hygiene lessons 
have been remarkably well assimilated, and 
we know of some college graduates who need 
to read them! 


If you are a consumptive don’t spit on the 
floor or street. Destroy the spit. . 

Keep yourself neat and tidy and don’t bum 
around. 

Eat simple and nourishing food, such as 
plain meat, fruit, eggs, crackers, cream and 
cereals. 

Wash your face, hands, ears, teeth and nails. 

In summer take two baths a week, and a 
sponge bath every day. 

When you get up in the morning take a few 
breathing exercises. 

Take plenty of exercise. 

Take plenty of regular sleep. 

Don’t eat between meals. 

Don’t eat cheap candy and pickles. 

Don’t let any one use your own towel. 

Keep clean houses. 

Try and have sunny rooms, 
rooms are not healthy. 

Children from five to ten should take special 
care of themselves. 

Older children should help the little ones 
keep clean. 

Keep fresh air in your house. 

Dirt is bad. 

Flies are bad. 

Don’t let garbage stand around. 

Clean your closets steady. 

Change your clothes every week promptly. 


Dark and damp 


Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzie Editor of The Congregationalist. ] 


10. HOMONYM 


Said Peter to Philip, ‘‘ I can’t understand 
What use you can make of that steep, rocky land.” 


Said Philip, ‘‘ I bought it because it was cheap land, 
And seemed to be very well fitted for sheep land. 
Although it is rough, and inclined to sterility, 
You’ll surely acknowledge its *##HHHHHHHA, 7” 


Then Peter was nettled, and answered him, ‘“‘ Pooh! 
'T reckon it’s **** ARK ARE too.’’ 
M.-C: 8. 


11. PREFIXES 


(By suffixing the same syllable to the words 
first defined form the second word.) 


1. A mark left by a wound; a bright color. 
2. An Old Testament character; a small vil- 
lage. 3. To divide with sharp instruments; a 
piece of meat. 4. A support; a piece of jew- 
elry. 5. A part of the body; a covering for 
the wrist. 6. Anarticle of jewelry; a curl of 
hair. 7. A brief journey; a collection of three 
of akind. 8. Not within; an exit. 9. Atten- 
uated; a kind of glove. 10. A personal pro- 
noun; a little isle. 11. Within; an arm of a 
bay. 12. Organ of sight; a small perforation. 

INS eh of 


12. PALINDROMIC PI 


The printer made palindromic pi of the 
palindrome I sent to him for publication, for 
he printed it as follows: ‘ 

WTRPOONMIEAEIMN OO 
PRT W? x 


LF 


13. ANACROSTIC 
Deep seated in the human mind 
Envy and hate we find 
Sadly disturbing every thought, 
Cursing the life and blessing not. 
Entering such a downward way, 
No man can your destruction stay. 
DESCEND IT NOT, it ends in woe, 
In it no one should ever go. 
TOTAL are all who travel it, 
Nor can they, WHOLE, that pathway quit. 
Only Omnipotence can take 
Those from it who would it forsake. . 
T. H. 


14. TENNYSONIAN TALE, NO. 2 


(What names of poems are hidden in the 
story?) © : 

The death of the old year inspires the poet’s 
song, and bids the ancient sage discourse on 
love and death in a dirge-like strain, while the 
ring of midnight bells in tones sweet and low 
brings tears, idle tears, from the eyes of youth- 
ful lovers, because it has been the golden year 
to them, with the promise of May perpetually. 
Move eastward, happy earth, is their response. 

I am sitting by the window which inspires 
sea dreams, and while I listen to the tales of 
the mermaid and the sea fairies, I pause from 
the day dream in which I was indulging, to 
watch the familiar figure of the wreck of that 
staunch old ship Sir John Franklin, that was 
driven ashore in a recent gale and was hope- 
lessly disabled in crossing the bar. My at- 
tention was diverted by the arrival of the fleet 
of yachts of which the cup defender, the Fal- 
con, is one. The voyage was not lacking in 
incident, but was less romantic than the voy- 
age of Maeldune. 

Yacht clubs are making experiments of a 
character to facilitate speed, which may be 
rightly termed the flight of the white-winged 
craft. For a cruise to classic countries the 
captain of the Ulysses invited a party of girls 
—Lilian, Adeline, Claribel, Isabel, Eleanore, 
Madeline, Mariana, with Lady Clare and the 
Lady of Shallott as chaperones, and Mary 
Boyle as maid. : 

There were several points the captain wished 
the party to see—the palace of art and the 
sleeping palace, the old castle known as the 
deserted house, and Helen’s tower. The girls 
wished also to visit the children’s hospital of 
St. Agnes, in charge of the sisters Guinevere 
and Godiva, where the city child of poverty is 
cared for when sick. 

It was early spring. The ceall, ‘‘Come into 
the garden, Maud,’’ had been accepted, and 
with the help of the gardener’s daughter in 
the garden at Swainston, she gathered the 
roses on the terrace, buds and blossoms from 
the daisy bed, and the flower we call the snow- 
drop, making the nursery ward lovely with 
brightness and perfume. One little maid sang 
the May Queen and another in lisping tones 
recited ‘‘ What Does Little Birdie Say?’’ In 
leaving, they dropped a coin to the beggar 
maid outside the gate, gave a farewell glance 
at old Parnassus, far, far away, and started 
homeward. R. M. B. 

[To give zest to the search, Tangles offers Tenny- 
son’s Poetical Works, in a very pretty edition, to 
the sender of the best list of the titles found. The 
solutions are to be forwarded within ten days from 
this date, and in case of doubt the newrest complete 
lists will be compared for superior qualities of ar- 
rangement, neatness, etc. | 


ANSWERS 

6. Rasped, spared, parsed. 

7. 1. Diseased, seas, died. 2. Shutting, hut, 
sting. 3. Smothering, mother, sing. 4. Belittled, 
little, bed. 5. Blessed, less, bed. 6. Delighted, 
light, deed. 7. Impoverish, over, impish. 8. Un- 
questionable, question, unable. 9, Washing, ash, 
wing. 

8. Salt. 

10. Dwell. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: C. L. King, North Easton, Mass., to 1, 2, 
3,4; N. L., Dover, N. H.,1, 2,4; Ruby S. Kellogg, 
Voluntown, Ct., 1, 3; Clare, Roxbury, Mass., 
1, 3, 4. 

But did nobody guess—or know—the answer to 
Poor Richard’s 5? 


———————e 


Questions and Comments 


“TO SHOW THE SILVER LINING”’ 


HE question which floated down 
from Mrs. Caswell-Broad’s sum- 
mer home at ‘‘Ben-casson”’ in the 
Vermont hill-country has called out a host 
of letters since its publication, Dec. 9. A 
few still refer to James Whitcomb Riley 
as author of the verse, but we must be 
content with Mr. Riley’s positive state- 
ment that he was not. Many attribute 
the authorship to Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, 
but failing to find any reference to it in 
Dr. C. F. Robinson’s Memorial volume, I 
wrote to the biographer, and he in turn 
to Mrs. Babcock. She replied that Dr. 
Babcock was familiar with the lines and 
quoted them, but did not write them. 


Others, beginning with Rev. Dr. Fraser 
of Ohio, gave the clew which led not only 
to the authorship, but to the correct text 
of the lines. 


Dear Mr. Martin: About that stanza in 
the last ’Gationalist? Well, Here it is. Rev. 
Carey Bonner of London, who led the Chil- 
dren’s Meeting at the International Christian 
Endeavor Convention in Baltimore last July, 
used the stanza for the motto of his beautiful 
address on ‘‘ Silver Linings and Golden Sun- 
beams,’’ but in a briefer form than quoted by 
Mrs. Broad. He is a fine musician, and played 
a little tune for the boys and girls and got 
them all to sing the stanza. I think he did not 
mention the name of the author, but spoke of 
her as'an English lady, a friend of his, but the 
official report of the Convention says she is 
Miss Ellen T. Fowler. Je Gs Fs 


That report (‘“‘The Story of the Balti- 
more Convention ’’) describes the remark- 
able effect of that verse as Mr. Bonner 
(‘*who may be called a child-fascinator ’’) 
drew down the sheet containing it, taught 
the thousand children to sing it, and illus- 
trated it with many stories. Miss Mar- 
garet Koch of Maine, who presided at the 
meeting, writes that Professor Wells re- 
marked, ‘‘That silver lining verse will 
brighten many a dark day.” To have the 
very best authority in settling the matter, 
I wrote to Mr. Bonner and to the alleged 
authoress. Mr. Bonner, who is the secre- 
tary of the Sunday School Union, Lon- 
don, wrote from ‘‘ Old Bailey ”’: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam much interested in 
your query. There is no doubt as to the 
authorship of the lines, ‘‘ The inner side of 
every cloud.’’ By the by, the word “‘side,”’ 
which has been universally used, is not the 
writer’s Own word, as you will see from the 
copy of the original poem sent herewith. The 
lines appear in a volume called, ‘‘ Verses Wise 
and Otherwise,” by Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler, lately republished by Cassell & Co., Lon- 
don. The sanctified common sense of the 
lines gives them unique value and makes them 
educational as well as inspirational; and I 
have found them wonderfully useful as the 
basis of the young people’s address given to 
various audiences both your side of the water 
and ours. My musical setting of them, as 
taught at the Baltimore Convention to which 
you refer, was first published in ‘‘ The Sunday 
School Hymnary,” and is widely used. 

CAREY BONNER. 
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CONVERSATION 
CORNER | 


The author, daughter of Sir Henry 
Fowler, at one time Secretary of State 
for India, and now wife of Alfred Law- 
rence Felkin, Eltham College (a school 
of the Royal Navy), Kent, writes: 


Thank you for your kind letter. I am send- 
ing you by book-post a copy of my verses con- 
taining the particular poem to which you 
refer, so that you may make any further use 
of it that you think desirable. I trust that 
the laws of “ protection’’ regarding the im- 
port of English books in your country will 
not prevent you from receiving it! Faithfully 
Yours, ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FELKIN. 


The poem we have been so long seeking 
is the first in the book, is entitled The 
Wisdom of Folly, and is copied in full. 


The cynics say that every rose 

Is guarded by a thorn which grows 
To spoil our posies: 

But I no pleasure therefore lack ; 

I keep my hands behind my back 
When smelling roses. 


*Tis proved that Sodom’s apple-tarts 
Have ashes as component parts 
For those that steal them: 
My soul no disillusion seeks; 
I love my apples’ rosy cheeks, 
But never peel them. 


Though outwardly 2 gloomy shroud, 
The inner half of every cloud 
Is bright and shining: 
' I therefore turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining. 


Our idols’ feet are made of clay; 
So stony-hearted critics say 
With scornful mockings: 
‘My images are deified 
Because I keep them well supplied 
With shoes and stockings. 


My modus operandi this— 

To take no heed of what’s amiss; 
And not a bad one: 

Because, as Shakespeare used to say, 

A merry heart goes twice the way 
That tires a sad one. 


“SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN ”’ 


Mr. Bonner adds a postscript to his 
London letter above given in reference 
to a question in Dec. 9. 


By the by, there is a slip in the reply of 
Mrs. G., on your Old Folks’ page concerning 
the ‘‘ Soldiers of the Queen.’”’ ‘‘ Leslie Stuart ”’ 
is not a Canadian. That is the pen name of a 
Manchester man very well known to me, whose 
proper name is Mr. T. A. Barrett. Under the 
name of *‘ Leslie Stuart ’’ he has composed a 
great number of popular songs and operas. 


LUMBERMAN’S SONG IN MAINE 


Dear Mr. Martin: Seeing in the Conversa- 
tion Corner of Oct. 28 mention of ‘‘ Songs 
from the Woods of Maine,” I am reminded of 
an o!d song that I often heard in the woods 
of Maine, sung by the camp fires in the log- 
ging camps on Machias River, away back in 
the forties of the last century, when [ was 
a boy in my teens. It was a favorite song 
with the lumbermen, and perhaps was written 
by some rude poet of the provincial army with 
Wolfe at the battle of Quebec. The lines I 
remember are something like this: 


Brave Wolfe and great Montcalm 
Are together talking, 

Before their armies they 
Like brothers walking; 

Then each man took his post 
At their retire, 


Py 


And then the num’rous host 
Began to fire. 


Can there be any historical warrant for th 
meeting of the generals? And can any ¢ 
the Corner Old Folks give any more of thi 
old song? It may have never been in prin 
but only handed down by tradition. 


Spokane, Wn. Ww. L. K. 


The books of ante revolutionary ballad 
consulted at the Public Library did no 
contain this old piece. Some other “‘ olc 
timer’’ on the frontier may be able t 
enlighten this octogenarian who says h 
has gone ‘‘from the easternmost count 
to the westernmost state in the republic. 


ANTI-SLAVERY REMINISCENCE 


Dear Mr. Martin: My father and mothe 
were in charge of a boarding house in th 
‘* Lawrence Corporation’’ in Lowell, Mass 
at the time Garrison was mobbed in Bosto. 
They were strong abolitionists, and the 
were other kindred spirits in Lowell. Wor 
was quietly passed around, and one nigl 
after the boarders were fast asleep my mothe 
stood guard at the door and silently passed a 
who came upstairs to her bedroom, where m 
father received them. That night the fir, 
anti-slavery society of Lowell was formed i 
that little upper room. This is the story 
heard from their lips when I was a litt 
child. Is there not some one in Lowell who: 
father perhaps was one of those original men 
bers, and who ¢an tell me more about it? 

North Carolina. Mrs. C. 


Respectfully referred to Lowell reader 
THE “SEVEN LITTLE BOYS” 


Dear Mr. Martin: The poem asked for ; 
Dec. 9 was entitled “‘The Boy of Heaven, 
and is found (fifteen verses) in Tower’s Fourt 
Reader, New York, 1853, and ina later editio. 
Boston, 1866. No author’s name was giver 

Monson, Mass. A. M. B. 


I have room only for two verses. 


One summer day seven little boys 
Were playing at the ball; 

Seven little boys so beautiful 
Beside a castle wall. 


And whilst they played, another came 
And stood among them there; 
A little boy with gentle eyes, 


And thick and curling hair. { 


“ANOTHER OCTOGENARIAN ”’ 


Dear Mr. Martin: Another octogenaria 
would like to link a few lines to those whic 
he was much pleased to read on your page « 
Jan. 13. The incident mentioned by my b 
loved classmate, ‘‘G.S. F. S.’’ and the story | 
the other octogenarian take me back thr 
quarters of a century to the memorable hot 
when, after my mother united with the chure’ 
my father called the family together, and wit 
the Bible in hand began family worship, whic 
he conducted alternately with his son in 
Western city to the end of his long life. 
feel sure that the happy influence of that o1 
act has left its salutary impression on fot 
generations. 

Yes, Mr. Martin, that twenty-third Psalr 
the Beatitudes, the first of John, the de: 
old hymns father and mother used to sin 
the Greek alphabet—how these do serve 
change my wakeful hours to restful ones. 

East Hartford, Ct. PD.) A... 


I have other letters on same subjec 
which with others sure to follow. wi 


have place later. Mw Weta) 
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The Christ at Work Among Men* 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


Thy touch has still its ancient power ; 
No word from thee can fruitless fall; 
Here in this solemn hour, 
Lord, in thy mercy heal us all. 

—Henry Twells. 


The Gospels were written to show who Jesus Christ was and is, and for that purpose 
we study and teach them. They are fragmentary collections of remembered incidents and 
sayings. This one beautiful fragment is a picture of a Sabbath in the early ministry of 
the Christ. It is a story of miracles and we must first decide how we shall treat miracles 
in our teaching of the Christ, for they cannot be ignored and we must value them accord- 
ing as he regarded them. How are they related to his ministry? Try to put yourself in 
the place of those who saw them and those who have described them in our Gospels. They 
knew nothing of the laws of nature as we understand them. Even the law of gravitation 
was unheard of. Our knowledge of nature’s laws is still imperfect. Theories about them 
are constantly changing. The wise teacher will not affirm a positive theory about miracle, 
perhaps will not attempt to define it. The miracles of the Gospels cannot be classified nor 
their method explained, but they hold an essential place in the written revelation of the 
Christ. Our task as teachers is to estimate them by their effect on the people of that time, 
and the conception of him which they gained through miracles. They established the au- 
thority of Jesus among the people. They were his credentials of the kingdom he preached. 
** Many believed on his name, beholding his signs which he did.” Accounts of these signs 
were written, John said, to convince men that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God [John 20: 
30, 31]. With many Christians now belief in miracles rests on their faith in Christ. But 
in early times faith in Christ rested on the belief that he wrought miracles; and the Gos- 
pels were written in those times. What, then, do the records of Christ’s miracles revea] 
of his character and the meaning of his message? Those he wrought on that Sabbath in 


O Saviour Christ, our woes dispel; 
For some are sick and some are sad, 
And some have never loved thee well, 
And some have lost the love they had. 
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Capernaum presented him in three distinctive relations: 


1. The Christ in the synagogue. Ineach 


Jewish community the synagogue was the 


place for teaching and administering the 
law and for public worship. It was a 
habit of Jesus’ to speak there on the 
Sabbath [John 18: 20]. His personal pres- 
ence and manner of speaking deeply im- 
pressed his hearers [Luke 4: 16, 20, 22]. 
What he said moved men profoundly, 
both because it was good news of deliver- 
ance from their hard conditions and the 
promise that their hopes would be real- 


- ized, and because it was uttered with the 


assurance of power to fulfill the promise 
[Matt. 7: 28, 29]. On this Sabbath he im- 
pressed the people as he usually did [v. 
22], but his authority was especially tested 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 18. 
A Day of Miracles at Capernaum, Text, Mark 1: 
21-24, » 


that day by the excited outcry of a man 
of diseased nerves and distorted mind 
who believed that God was his enemy 
and that the punishment of divine wrath 
was impending over him. Jesus exer- 
cised his authority over the evil spirit 
in this man, controlled it, antagonized 
it, banished it. This is the truth of im- 
portance to us. We need not discuss the- 
ories of demoniacal possession. When 
the man rose from the floor on which he 
had sunk in shuddering convulsions, the 
terror which had haunted him had van- 
ished, new peace and hope and manhood 
had come to him. We acknowledge the 
authority which works such changes in 
men. It is not a new teaching to us, as 
it was to that audience of Jews [v. 27], 
but it is more precious to us than it was 
tothem. Jesus showed that morning that 


Handsome $70,000 edifice of Central Church, Toledo, O., recently dedicated, where Dr. 

C. W. Huntington, formerly of Lowell, Mass., has just been installed as pastor. Its splendid 
pipe organ was dedicated Jan. 12, with an organ recital by W. D. Colson, organist of the Old 

| Stone Church of Cleveland. The soloist, Corinne Ryder Kelsey, @ former member and 
daughter-in-law of Dr. F. D. Kelsey, once pastor of this church, came from New York to assist 
at the dedication. — 
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the ministry of the Christian Church is 
not only worship and instruction, but the 
social service which makes whole those 
diseased in body and mind. 

2. The Christ in the home. When he 
entered Simon’s house, which probably 
was his home at that time, he found it 
clouded by suffering. He brought there 
the same enthusiastic confidence in the 
triumph of the kingdom and the same 
human sympathy by’ which he had 
wrought a miracle in the synagogue. 
Here again, taking the hand of the suffer- 
ing woman, he controlled, antagonized 
and banished the fever which had pros- 
trated her [Luke 4: 39] and restored her 
to the ministry which brought peace and 
order to the household. The truth of 
interest to us is that the presence of the 
Christ acknowledged and honored will 
bring peace and order into any home. 
His kingdom established there by en- 
throning him in each heart in loving fel- 
lowship makes the ideal Christianjhome. 

3. The Christ in the city. The cure of 
the man in the synagogue and of the 
woman in the home had been told through 
the town before the day ended. The 
news was spreading throughout the whole 
province [y. 28]. The people were re- 
strained from seeking him during the day- 
time by a custom which was to them an 
essential of religion. It would have been 
a reproach in Capernaum for’a’ citizen to 
be seen carrying a sick child through the 
street on the,Sabbath. The Christ took 
people as they were and treated"them ac- 
cording to their condition. He did not 
wait till evening to heal Peter’s mother- 
in-law, but he did not go forth to seek 
the sick. Yet as soon as the law‘permit- 
ted, they thronged around him, and at 
his word demons fled, at his touch disease 
vanished, in his presence hope, love and 
courage revived. The important truth 
for us is that Christ brought order out of 
disorder and peace out of discord and 
suffering in the community by giving to 
the whole people what they most needed, 
so far as they were able to receive hig 
gifts. Every person in the community 
filled with the spirit of Christ is there as 
a pervading and healing presence, 

Is power to work miracles of healing 
given in our time to those who possess 
the spirit of Christ? The best answer is 
in his own words, ‘‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Physicians, who 
study the human body and mind and fing 
means to remedy their disorders, are 
gifts from God. Medicines wisely admin- 
istered to the sick are as important for 
them as food. But the gifts that go with 
Christian faith are valuable to the body 
as well as to the mind. Sins and anxie- 
ties. are causes of disease and forgiveness 
of sins realized and anxieties removed 
are means for restoring health. Medi- 
cines are most potent with those whose 
minds are at peace with God. The pres- 
ence of Christ during all his ministry 
was a healing presence. That was not an 
incident but an essential element in his 
nature. Itis not less so now than when 
he preached the gospel of the kingdom 
in Galilee. Christ in the church, in the 
home and in the community brings heal- 
ing and health wherever he is welcomed 
and obeyed. He gives to his disciples 
power like his own. 


‘s An idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” 
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An Important Anti-Saloon Meeting 


About four hundred ministers representing 
fourteen denominations met at the Holy Com- 
munion (Episcopal) Church, as a Union Minis- 
ters’ Meeting under the auspices of the New 
York Anti Saloon League to further especially 
the Tully-Wainwright Local Option Bill which 
is before the legislature at Albany. 

Dr. Howard H. Russell, state superintend- 
ent, as chairman, introduced the new associate 
superintendent, who has taken charge of the 
up-state work of the league, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo. Mr. Anderson has the 
prestige of five years of efficient leadership in 
the Illinois Anti-Saloon League. He spoke 
earnest words of greeting tothe ministers. Mr. 
T. H. Reed, the league’s legislative superin- 
tendent, gave a clear exposition of pending 
legislation and the methods of the league 
looking toward its enactment into law. He 
stated that besides the Local Option Bill the 
league would press for an amendment to the 
Excise Law prohibiting the presence of saloons 
within two hundred feet of the Y. M. C. A’s, 
Y. W. C. A.’s and Young Men’s Catholic In- 
stitutes, and for whatever legislation is needed 
to stop the sale of liquor to minors. 

Canon John P., Peters reported the work of 
the Committee of Fourteen, organized last year 
by the Anti-Saloon League for the abolition of 
the so-called Raines Law Hotels. 

The principal speaker was Rey. Purley A. 
Baker of Columbus, O., national superintend- 
ent of the league. His address covered briefly 
its methods with striking illustrations. He 
showed clearly how it succeeded in defeating 
the candidate for governor in Ohio at the last 
election because the governor had weakened 
the league’s legislation in the interest of 
liquor dealers. Superintendent Baker also 
pressed upon the attention of ministers the 
important legislation pending at Washington, 
and urged that pressure be brought to bear 
upon senators and representatives in favor 
of prohibiting the sale of liquor in Indian 
Territory, of the new Statehood Bill and also 
the passage of the Hepburn-Doliver Bill pro- 
viding for complete police control in the vari- 
ous states over liquor shipped in from other 
states. 

Several strong resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. This was one of the largest and most 
representative, as well as enthusiastic Union 
Ministers’ Meetings ever held in the city. 


Items in Manhattan Borough 


The Madison Avenue Baptist Church is at 
last assured of a new parish building, which 
will bea center of great social activity under 
Dr. Kerr Boyce Tupper. Three members of 


the church have subscribed through Dr. Tup- ! 


per $80,000 out of the $150,000 needed, accord- 
ing to estimates. The larger branches of the 
Y. M. C. A., three of them with new build- 
ings and wonderful equipment, are reaching 
out in many directions with new ideas to 
catch men and hold them for good citizenship 
as well as for the church. The Twenty-third 
Street Branch has recently celebrated a jubilee 
anniversary, and the largest membership in 
its history, nearly 3,500. Nearly 2,000 are in 
the physical department also and about 1,700 
of thesearemen. The number of study classes 
in the year was 875. This branch rejoices in 
having a Carnegie Library next door, of white 
marble, which is soon to be opened. It is still 
more glad in the fact that a seven-story exten- 
sion to the branch will be completed in May. 
In addition to many new features, the annex 
will contain 144 more bedrooms, this feature 
being decidedly popular. 


For the Welfare of Men 


It is impossible to keep in exact touch with 
the growing provisions being made for young 
men. Besides the boarding facilities offered 


by the Y. M. C. A. branches, a meeting has 
recently been held, attended by Hon. Seth Low 
and other public spirited people, to arrange 
for erecting a large, attractive building, per- 
haps in the vicinity of the West Side Y. M. 
C. A., where young men coming to the city 
to enter various professions may find the 
same comfortable provision for their tempo- 
rary home. These efforts, with those of Mr. 
Phipps’s big project of model tenements, others 
by the Suburban Homes Company, and the 
Mills Hotel No, 3, which Mr. Ogden Mills pur- 
poses to make the finest equipped building of 
its kind—all show how much more Christian 
our Civilization is than some are willing to 
admit. In its efforts for a Christian city the 
West Side branch of the Y. M. C. A. for 
several weeks has held large mass meetings 
for men on Sunday afternoons in the Majestic 
Theater. One brought together on the stage 
Mayor Fagan of Jersey City and Senator 
Everett Colby of New Jersey, as the enemies 
of bossism and standard bearers of Christianity 
in politics. Last Sunday enthusiasm for better 
liquor legislation, according to bills to be sub- 
mitted to the Albany legislature, was roused 
by Rev. P, A. Baker, national superintendent 
of the American Anti-Saloon League. The 
Bowery, the Upper East Side and the rail- 
road branches have also just celebrated anni- 
versaries and growth. SYDNEY. 


The Year in Minneapolis 


Como Avenue Church, Dr. H. K. Painter, pastor, 
voted at its annual meeting to put $4,000 into en- 
larging its edifice to provide for its large Sunday 
school and growing field. Its territory is undis- 
puted by other denominations and it is making 
solid headway. 

Pilgrim, Rey. F. A. Sumner. Seventy united at 
the January communion, making the membership 


620. The pastor’s salary has been increased $150 . 


Though the field is invaded by a Jewish settlement, 
the usefulness of this church was never greater. 

Open Door Church, Rev. W. S. Carlson, reports 
exceptional prosperity. Four other churches have 
been built in its immediate vicinity, but ours, the 
original organization, is by far the strongest. 

Thirty-eighth Street, Dr. G. E. Albrecht, pastor, 
entering the year under great discouragement, has 
lived and grown stronger. Benevolences, under its 
missionary pastor, formerly of Japan, have in- 
creased sixfold. 

Plymouth Church, Dr. lL. H.-Hallock, pastor, 
makes a budget for benevolent contributions at the 
beginning of the year. The present one amounts 
to $8,500, more than double the amount raised a 
few years ago. There has been a great advance in 
young people’s work and twenty-five per cent. in- 
erease in Sunday school. Through the sons of 
C. A. Pillsbury, $40,000 is put into a new building at 
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Bethel Settlement and the church raises an endow 
ment of $20,000 to sustain the work. 

First Church, Rev. C. G. Clark, reports large 
audiences and activity in all lines, Expenses an 
benevolences were put into a budget of $9,000, | 
sum which the people exceeded when called upon 

Park Avenue, Dr. G. S. Rollins, pastor, report 
109 accessions and a total membership of 616 
$150,000 was raised for expenses and buildin 
fund, and $2,000 for benevolence. 

This survey shows that the revival meetings o 
the fall have left a marked impression on the gen 
eral welfare of our churches. RiP. H. 


Dr. Charles R. Brown’s Yale 
Lectures 


There is keen anticipation at Yale Uni 
versity of the Lyman Beecher lectures soon t 
be given by Dr. Brown of Oakland, Cal. Hi 
general subject is, The Social Message of th 
Modern Pulpit, and the lectures will be give: 
at 3 Pp. M.in Marquand Chapel. The theme 
and dates of the eight lectures are: 


Feb. 12. The Need of Moral Leadership in Socia 
Effort. 

Feb. 13. The Scriptural Basis for a Social Mes 
sage. 

Feb. 16. The Oppression of a People. 

Feb. 19. The Call of an Industrial Deliverer. 

Feb. 20. Radical Change in the Social Enviror 
ment. 2 

Feb. 21. The Training in Industrial Freedom. 

Feb. 22. The New Social Order. 

Feb. 23. The Best Lines of Approach. 


What Men Say 


The time has gone by when you can pluck : 
rich man by the coat tail and secure an endow 
ment.—President Tucker of Dartmouth. 


The Individual Communion Cup 


Continues to grow in favor. Our patented. noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor writes us: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made.” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ‘The Oup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factories - Taunton, Mass. 


SRavat 
EVEN BETTER 


Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer. Boston 
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The Literature of the Day 


The State and the Railroads 


When an economic question enters poli- 
tics, partisanship almost inevitably be- 
comes a background for opinion. These 


_. three books on railroad rates illustrate 


this in descending order. ‘‘For the rail- 
roads”’ is a collection of the railroads’ 
arguments against ‘‘unwise statutory re- 
strictions.”’ It is a pocket-size book with 
quotations from authorities, statistics and 
statistical tables showing advantages of 
present conditions and dangers of pro- 
posed plans of Government rate-making. 

Professor Meyer is also strongly in 
sympathy with the same side of the ques- 
tion. He effectively contrasts political 
rate-making in representative countries 
of Continental Europe and in Australia, 
resulting in agricultural and industrial 
stagnation except in favored districts, 
with the remarkable development of the 
resources of all parts of the United States 
through freedom in rate-making by pri- 
vate corporations. In the latter part of 
the book he reviews the general develop- 
ment of railroad rates in this country and 
strongly condemns the policies and activi- 
ties of the Inter.state Commerce Com- 
mission. The gist of his argument may 
be found in this statement, ‘‘There is 
but. one way to make a serious attempt 
to keep business out of politics and that 
is for the State to keep out of business.”’ 
The whole book is an able argument for 
the laissez faire policy. 

Mr. Haines, who has had large experi- 
ence as a railroad executive and tvrafiic 
official, takes a more judicial attitude. 
With a general description of the history 
and characteristics of American railroads, 
he connects the development of the power 
of Government over railroad corporations. 
He believes that, ‘‘ Non-competitive traf- 
fic needs legislative protection against the 
abuses due to the increasing tendency to 
railroad combination.’’ Though his argu- 
ment lacks the clearness and directness 
of Professor Meyer’s plea, it represents, 
on the whole, a saner view. He realizes 
that railroad corporations have more 
power than they can safely be allowed to 
exercise with no more effective means of 
appeal for the small shipper than now 
exist. Railroad traffic managers are in 
general the best rate-makers, but when 
they err, or when, through unfair influ- 
ence, unjust rates are put in force, relief 
should be made available in a shorter 
time than four years, which is a rough 
average under existing laws. This does 
not mean confiscation of railroad property 
or prosperity, but simply that for the 
ordinary person there should be a practi- 
cable appeal from the will of a railroad 
corporation. 


(The Facts about Railroad Rates; For the Railroads. 
Prepared by H. T. Newcomb, Bond Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Paper 

Government Kegulation of Railway Rates, by Hugo 
Richard Meyer. Pages 486. Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.50 net. 

Restrictive Railway Legislation, by Henry S. Haines. 
pp. 355. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net.) 


E. P. Dutton & Co., whose beautiful Christ- 
mas cards and calendars are among the most 
artistic of the holiday offerings, have sent out 
an equally attractive and ingenious collection 
of valentines. 


The Princess Priscilla 


Nothing that this author has given the 
English public has more unity and sly 
humor than these adventures of a princess 
in pursuit of simplicity and peace. Weary 
of the restraints and ceremonial of her 
father’s court, and persecuted by a royal 
lover whom she has no desire to marry, 
she spirits her unworldly court librarian, 
and instructor in the nobilities of life and 
literature, away in pursuit of the freedom 
which untitled souls enjoy and of which 
shehaslongdreamed. Their escape across 
Europe and the Channel and their refuge 
in the quietest of English villages are told 
with delightful humor. 

Their place of refuge is one of those 
coddled English villages, ruled by the 
lady of the manor and the vicar’s wife. 
Into this smug order and dependent 
peace the free-handed princess comes like 
a destroying angel. She overturns the 
traditions of personal loyalty and the 
arrangements of the busy vicar’s wife 
and in a week the well regulated village 
has become a nest of sedition and dis- 
content. The unworldliness of the elop- 
ing pair, their speedy coming to poverty 
and their final escape are cleverly imag- 
ined and brilliantly told. 

On first reading, the genuine troubles 
of all the parties to the little tragi- 
comedy are almost stirring enough to 
spoil the pleasure in thefun. Theauthor 
has as keen an eye for the follies of 
humanity as in her earlier books, but she 
has grown less cynical and more genial. 


(The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight, by the author of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. pp. 329. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 


RELIGION 


The Song of Ages, Sermons by Reginald J. 
Campbell. pp. 308. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
$1.25 net. 


The interest of the public in Mr. Campbell’s 
sermons is taken for granted. There is neither 
preface nor note of place and time. The ser- 
mons are notable for their happily-chosen 
titles and show the qualities of their author’s 
mindand thought. The enthusiasm for Christ- 
like living, the power of fresh approach to 
familiar scenes, the close touch with practical 
life and sympathetic knowledge of its prob- 
lem3 and necessities characterize these dis- 
courses. No one can read far without feeling 
the significance and the urgency of the life 
with Christ. : 

The Endless Life, by Samuel McChord Croth- 


ers. pp. 55. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents 
net. 


Dr. Crothers handles his theme rather in a 
literary than a philosophical mood. The rid- 
dle of the dark beyond death he offers no solu- 
tion for. He asserts in charming prose that 
our life is so constituted as to imply in its sep- 
arated individualities and its incompletion a 
continuity which any thought of death as the 
final extinction of consciousness inevitably 
contradicts. The assurance of immortality 
drawn from these pages will arise from the 
companionship with one who is living an im- 
mortal life and finds it an inspiring and shap- 
ing factor in the day’s work, joy and grief. 
The Christian Faith, by Olin Alfred Curtis. 
pp. 541. Eaton & Mains. $2.50 net, 
This is the system of the professor of theology 
in Drew (Methodist) Seminary. It is the 
sincere effort of a man of enthusiastic faith 
who says much that is valuable but does not 
realize the extent to which he is mastered by 
old traditions. For example, he declares that 
in Christ were two distinct natures, human 
and divine, and that he could be ruled by one 
or other at will. As divine he was omniscient 
and yet he could, if he so willed, decide to be 


ignorant—about some things which he knew! 
The author reacts from the humanitarian view 
of Christ to such an extent that he leaves 
nothing human to Christ except his bodily 
form. Another significant fact is the author’s 
own statement, ‘‘ For our work in systematic 
theology the teaching of St. Paul furnishes 
all the more important data, and no further 
Biblical study would essentially alter the out- 
come.’”’ This is another illustration of the 
extent to which theologians have denied to 
Christ a place in the explanation of his own 
life and work. 

God’s Image in Man, by James Orr, D.D. | pp. 

$25, A. OU. Armstrong & Son. $1.75. 
The present reaction in the scientific world 
from many of the earlier conclusions concern- 
ing evolution is here used in defense of the 
Scripture idea of the origin of man. The 
author believes that man, on his mental, moral 
and spiritual side, constitutes a new order in 
nature, requiring a special cause for his origin, 
Evolution does not provide adequate explana- 
tion. The production of the first human pair 
‘remains a8 much a mystery of the laboratory 
of nature as before evolution was heard of.’’ 
Whoever desires to know the value and the 
limitation, for religion, of the theories of 
evolution, will gain much light from this able 
treatise, though at points he may not agree 


- with the author. 


FOREIGN LANDS 

The Risen Sun, by Baron Suyematsu. pp. 355. 

E. P. Dutton & Uo. $3.00 net. 
The author left Japan just after the outbreak 
of the Russian War and the substance of these 
papers was delivered in the form of addresses 
or embodied in review articles during his so- 
journ in Europe and America. He sketches 
the history of the war, describes the Japanese 
character and its modern evolution, taking up 
in a third book the external relations of Japan. 
The whole may be described as an explanation 
and an apologetic, meeting the criticisms of 
Japanese life and policy which he encountered 
and explaining the Japanese point of view. 
For the Occidental this interpretation is in- 
teresting and valuable. 

The Re-shaping of the Far East, by B. L. Put- 


nam Weale. 2 vols. pp. 548, 535. Macmillan 
Co. $6.00 net. 


Mr. Weale’s two handsome and fully-illus- 
trated volumes are devoted to a study of 
Chinese history especially in its relations to 
Western intercourse and aggression, to ac- 
counts of travel and of the course of events 
in the recent war, with a view to prognostica- 
tion in the field of the future development of 
China. The author’s view is somewhat col- 
ored by his British prepossessions but his 
opinions are founded on careful observation 
and deserve attention. His criticism of mis- 
sionary work and mistakes is intelligent and 
kindly. His prophecy of the future strength 
and possible mastery of China in her inter- 
national relations coincides with that of the 
best-informed recent opinion. 


by Oscar Terry Crosby, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Tibet and Turkestan, 

F. R. G. S. pp. 331. 

$2.50 net. 
Mr. Crosby is an American who in the com- 
panionship of a French officer journeyed from 
the shores of the Caspian through Russian 
and Chinese Turkestan and across a corner 
of Tibet into India. The pictures of travel 
are interesting. The discussions of politics 
are more valuable in the early stages of the 
journey, where the Russian influence is de- 
scribed with appreciation, than in the criti- 
cism of British interference in Tibet. Mr. 
Crosby’s Tibetan experiences were altogether 
too slight and remote from the field of action 
to give his judgment the value which he seems 
to claim for it. The picture of desolation in 
the high deserts of Central Asia is a striking 
one. Illustrations and an admirable map add 
value to the work. 

The Skipper Parson, by James Lumsden. pp. 

212. Eaton & Mains. $1.25. 
A Methodist minister’s account of parish work 
in Newfoundland. Going out from England 
to his appointment, he had the initial experi- 
ence of shipwreck and in the nine years coyv- 
ered by the story had full experience of the 


. 
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hardships of life in the scattered settlements 
along the shore. He proves to be a man well 
worth knowing and his pictures of Newfound- 
land life are aided by a number of good illus- 
trations. 

Carthage of the Phoenicians, by Mabel Moore. 

pp. 184. E. P. Dutton & Uo. $1.50 net. 
The site of old Carthage has been put into 
the hands of the Dominican monks by the 
French Government. This book describes the 
results of excavation among the tombs, the 
city itself having served as a quarry until 
nothing is left. The frontispiece in color 
shows a remarkably interesting relief of a 
Pheenician princess. The author gives a good 
idea of the results achieved, though too much 
In the style of a catalogue. The most human 
element is her oft-repeated admiration for the 
monks in charge of the work. 


FICTION 

The Northerner, by Norah Dayis. pp. 324. 

Century Co. $1.50. 
A young American business man is persuaded 
into the investment of all his property in an 
electric lighting and street railroad plant in 
an Alabama town. He finds himself in the 
presence of an opposing social ostracism 
founded on his Northern extraction and busi- 
ness-like methods. The contrast is strikingly 
drawn and the intolerant Southern life culmi- 
nating inalynching makes a remarkable pic- 
ture. The attractions and repulsions in a 
pretty love story add variety and charm to 
a book enjoyable for its own sake and signifi- 
cant as a picture by a Southern woman of 
social life in her own section with its roots in 
a broken past and its survival of intolerance 
toward differing opinions. One of the most 
remarkable of the recent studies in the field of 
the new South. 

Zal an International Romance, by Rupert 

Hughes. pp 346 Century Co. $1.50. 
The story of a young Polish pianist’s career 
in New York, well told by one who has an in- 
timate knowledge of his theme. Descriptions 
of his playing, of his home life, of his inter- 
course with his patrons, and of his romantic 
love-making hold the reader’s interest. 

The Deluge, by David Graham Phillips. pp. 

482. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
This story is an echo vf Mr. Lawson’s Fren- 
zied Finance. In fac‘, the most careless stu- 
dent of recent financial history will recognize 
Mr. Lawson as the type of its hero and if he 
is of a curious mind may attempt to individ- 
ualize other characters. The music of the 
story is the music of a brass band and drums 
and cymbals are not spared. There is plenty 
of action and the love story c mes to a dra- 
matic climax. Anybody who likes excitement 
will find a popular theme cleverly handled, 


-but we are not hopeful of the lasting quality 


of the work. 
The Wisdom of the Simple, by Owen Kildare. 
pp. 353. F. HW. ReveliCo. $1.50. 


Our Best Society. pp. 362. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sous. $1 50. 


A young literary man living with his wife in 
New York in Bohemian fashion, is drawn 
into the vortex of ‘‘society.”” The interest 
centers in his successful effort to write a play 
for a popular actress. There is but little 
incident and the record of the deeds and words 
of these specimens of the leisure class be- 
comes wearisome. ‘The book has an unusual 
virtue for its kind. It is clean There is 
only one divorces and her story ends well. 


A Waif’s Progress, by Rhoda Broughton. pp. 
402. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Garrison the Non Resistant, by Ernest Crosby. 

Pb. 141. Public Pub. Uo., Chicago. 50 cents 

net. 
The author, himself a disciple of Tolstoi, em- 
phasizes Garrison’s leadership in the aboli- 
tion movement in order to claim him as an 
apostle of the non-resistance propaganda. A 
juster perspective, would, we believe, some- 
what reduce his proportionate influence in 
both departments. 

Letters and Addresses of Thomas Jefferson, 

edited by William B. Parker aud Junas Viles. 


pp. 3238. Unit Book Pub Co., New York. 56 
cents net. a 


Report of the Library of Congress and of the 
Superintendent of the Lib:ary Building and 
Grounds, for year exuding June 380, 1905. pp. 
318 Washington, D. C. 


Everyday Etiquette, by Marion Harland and 
Virginia Vabde Water. pp. 368. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. 
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We cannot praise this manual too warmly. 
It is exactly what its title professes, an every- 
day book of etiquette for everyday people. 
Besides the usual statements of what is con- 
sidered ‘‘ good form ”’ in social life, it contains 
fresh chapters on Hotel and Boarding House 
Life, Etiquette in Sport, Telephone Manners, 
ete. 

Counsels and Ideals, from the Writings of Wil- 

liam Osler. pp. 277. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

$1.25 net. 
Professor Osler’s popular reputation largely 
rests upon a single misinterpreted phrase. 
His professional reputation as instructor and 
physician is wide among men of his own pro- 
fession. These are passages taken from lec- 
tures and addresses which reveal the forceful 
quality which has won their author so great a 


reputation. 


Who’s Who, 1906. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
Each new year brings an enlargement of this 
valuable reference-book. In addition to the 
English names, a. selection of Americans, 
mainly connected with Government or litera- 
ture, is included. Its practical convenience 
insures its place in all libraries of reference. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending Jan. 29) 


THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF PRAYER, by Leander 
Chamberlain. pp. 179. Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.00. 

THE BIBLE AND SPIRITUAL CRITICISM, by Arthur 
T. Pierson. pp. 276. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00. 

VROUW GROBELAAR AND HER LEADING CASES, 
by Perceval Gibbon. pp. 293. McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 

THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION, by 
Jacques Wardlaw Redway, F.R.G.S. pp. 476. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.00. 

THe EVANGEL OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. Ser- 
mons by T. Rhondda Williams. pp 266. Im- 
ported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

JOHN FISkKE#, by Thomas Sergeant Perry. pp. 107. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 

THE TESTIMONY OF ST. PAUL TO CHRIST, by 
R. J. Knowling, D.D. pp. 533. Chas. Scribner’s 


Sons. Imported. $3.00. 
HEBREW IDEALS,: PART SECOND, by James 
Strachan. pp. 170. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Im- 


ported 60 cents net. 

FoRTY YEARS AN ADVERTISING AGENT, 1865— 
1905, by George Presbury Rowell. pp. 271. 
Printer’s Ink Pub. Co., New York. 

THe SAGE BRUSH PARSON, by A. B. Ward. pp. 
390. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

ON THE FIELD OF GLORY, by Henryk Sienkie- 
wiez. pp. 334. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

A LIFE OF WALT WHITMAN, by Henry Bryan 
Binns. pp. 369. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 

A Book OF THE RIVIERA, by S. Baring Gould. 
pp. 320. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

PoULTRY FARMING, by ‘‘ Home Counties.” pp. 
186. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY, 1807— 
1821, with some miscellaneous reminiscences, by 
Henry Richard Vassall, Third Lord Holland, ed- 
ited by Lord Stavordale. pp. 420. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $500 net. 

SICILY, by the late Augustus J. C. Hare and St. 
Clair Baddeley. pp. 142. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00 net. 

A Book OF MORTALS, collected by a Fellow 
Mortal (F. A. Steel). pp. 147. Macmillan Co. 
$3 00. 9 

A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY, by Ernest F. 
Henderson. pp. 147. Macmillan Co. $2 50 net, 

NEw Ecypt, by A. B. De Guerville. pp. 360. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00 vet. 

THE THREAD OF GOLD, by the author of ‘‘ The 
Honse of Quiet.” pp. 286. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.00 net. 

HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN OXFORD AND THE 
COTSWOLDS, by Herbert A. Evans, with illustra- 
tions by Frederick L. Griggs. pp. 407. Mac- 
millan Co. $2.00. 

WHOo’s WHO, 1906. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

ORIGINAL EXERCISES IN PLANE AND §0LID 
GEOMETRY, by Levi L. Conant, Ph.D. pp. 124. 
Am, Book Co. 

METAMORPHOSE, by Orlando K. Fitzsimmons. pp. 
254. Progress Pub. Co. 

A HISTORY OF THE [NQUISITION OF SPAIN, Vol. I., 
by Henry C. Lea, LL.D. pp.620. Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. 

THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FounD- 
ING OF THE FIRST CHURCH, BURLINGTON, VT. 
pp. 104, 

GopD’s WHITE THRONE, by Rev. Byron Palmer. 

pp. 226. Jennings & Graham. $1.00. 


Rey. D. W. Forest, D. D., of Edinburgh, 
whose Christ of Experience is well-known, 
will soon publish a book entitled The Author- 
ity of Christ. 
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Closet and Altar 


GOD, THE FOUNTAIN 


Iwill give unto him that is athirst of 
the fountain of the water of life freely. 


Is thy soul athirst? athirst for peace, 
pardon, life, salvation, for grace, strength? 
Here is a Fountain for thee, come and 
drink—buying frightens; therefore come 
freely.— Philip Henry. 


The Venetians showed the treasure of 
their state, being in many great coffers 
full of gold and silver, to the Spanish 
ambassador. But the ambassador, peek- 
ing under the bottom of those coffers, 
demanded whether their treasure did daily 
grow and had a root; for such, saith he, 
my master’s treasure hath, meaning both 
his Indies. Many.men have attained to a 
great height of piety, to be very abundant 
and rich therein. But all theirs is but a 
cistern, not a fountain of grace; only 
God’s goodness hath a spring of itself in 
itself.—Thomas Fuller. 


Any religion whose secret springs do 
not exceed its surface waters will evapo- 
rate in the burden and heat of the day.— 
Elizabeth Charles. 


Fountain of light and living breath, 
Whose mercies never fail or fade, 

Fill me with life that hath no death, 
Fill me with light that hath no shade, 

Appoint the remnant of my days 

To see Thy power and sing Thy praise. 


What I possess, or what I crave, 
Brings no content, great God, to me, 
If what I would or what I have 
Be not possessed and blest in Thee. 
What I e:.joy, Oh, make it mine 
In making me, that have it, Thine. 
—J. Quarles. 


How little of the sea can a child carry 
in his hand! as little can I take of my 
great sea, my boundless and running-over 
Jesus Christ.—Samuel Rutherford. 


Deep at the core of our being we have 
that in us which holds us fast shut within 
the very light of life, within the very 
eternity of God. His will, that will in 
which the worlds move and are in being, 
closes round our will; his love, that love 
which is the fount of all creation and the 
end of all desire, folds itself about our 
little trembling flame of love. We are 
his, he is ours.—Henry Scott Holland. 


Fountain of all grace, of pure desire, 
of peace and truth and lovingkindness, 
enrich my poverty from Thy full 
springs of good. From Thee alone, 
my Father, I look for satisfaction of 
those great and deep desires which 
Thou hast Thyself implanted in my 
soul. Thou art the fountain whence 
I fain would drink and live. Fill me 
with the refreshing waters of Thy 
love, that they may overflow in bless- 
ing to the world. When I have set 
my heart on earthly good, let me not 
wonder that even in attainment there’ 
is no enduring pleasure. Keep me 
from satisfaction with the lower gift, 
lest Thy companionship and the joy 
of work for Thee should fail my 
heart. Be Thou a spring of joy in 
me, my God, that I may grow like 
Thee and become a pure channel for 
Thy purity in thought and word. 
In the name of Christ. Amen. 
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The Turn of the Year 
1905 


The closing year finds our Iowa churches rejoic- 
‘ing in unusual prosperity. Plymeuth, Des Moines, 
under the leadership of F. W. Hodgdon, pastor, and 
A. L, Frisbie, emeritus, reports 114 members re- 
ceived during the year — the largest accessions 
during any one of the forty-nine years since or- 
ganization. Last summer Grinnell observed its 
fiftieth birthday, with a membership of 1,007. More 
than one fourth of its life is covered by the pastor- 
ate of E. M. Vittum, now on his fifteenth year. 
During this pastorate, the average number received 
per year has been 74; the average net gain per 
year, 22. Denmark is the oldest church of all, 
having sixty-eight years to its credit. Here Dr. 
Charles Hancock has just completed twenty-one 
years of continuous service as Sunday school su- 
pperintendent. This church retained Deacon Oliver 
Brooks for fifty years as clerk, and employed the 
same sexton for an equally long period. But this 
church was made up largely of colonists from New 
“ampshire, who brought their traditions, along 
with Denmark Academy, the first chartered insti- 
tution of learning west of the Mississippi. 

In December Anita and Milford rededicated re- 
modeled edifices. Belmond dedicated a new $10,- 
000 church, called “Sands Memorial,” in memory 
of ‘‘ Father Sands,” the pastor emeritus, who held 
the active pastorate until he had reached the age of 
eighty-eight. New parsonages are reported at 
Cromwell and Hawarden. At Humeston and Prim- 
gar new houses of worship are in process of erec- 
tion. A fine new church is nearly completed at 
Belle Plaine. The pastor, R. S. Osgood, was reared 
in Plymouth Church, Des Moines, and educated at 
Iowa College. Mrs. Osgood, also, is a Grinnell 
graduate, and ‘‘an helpmeet for him.” Together 
they are bringing great prosperity to an important 
church. Union Church, Des Moines, the only Con- 
gregational church of colored people west of Chi- 
cago and north of the. old slave states, has been 
engaged in a plucky effort to build a house of 
worship. The pastor, H. W. Porter, a graduate of 
Atlanta University, was both architect and master 
puilder. At one time the officers of the “ Union” 
ordered him to stop laying brick beside the union 
men. When he refused, the men were withdrawn 
by order of the Union; but Mr. Porter declared it 
was his Father’s house and he should work on it, if 
he were obliged to lay every brick and drive every 
nail with his own hands; and he modestly added 
that he was competent to do so. The building is 
now inclosed; the congregation is worshiping in 
the basement, and will complete the auditorium in 
the spring. Centerdale, though still an infant, is 
rapidly completing a new building. A sister church 
has been organized recently in the neighboring 
commupity of Union Valley; the two will be con- 
tent with one pastor, for a time at least. The 
Presbyterian church of Wheatland; served last year 
by Licentiate W. E. Paul, a student of Iowa Col- 
lege, has just voted to become Congregational. 


1906 


The New Year begins as auspiciously as the old 
closes. Unusually large accessions at the Jaquary 
communion are reported from many churches, in- 
eluding Corning, Fayette, Grinnell and Council 
Bluffs. The last named has just burned its mort- 
gage, having no further use for the incubus under 
the aggressive leadership of its new pastor, O. O. 
Smith. A few months ago we lamented that an un- 
usually large number of our strongest churches 
were without pastors. Most of these vacant places 
have been supplied. Three of the best, however, 
Ames, Osage and Waterloo, are continuing the 
search. It is whispered, however, that the last 
named is turning covetous eyes towards Brother 
Flint of Creston. He will strike fire wherever he 
goes. One of our best beloved, R. L. Marsh of 
Burlington, has broken down with nervous prostra- 
tion; but the church loyally refuses to accept his 
resignation, so we give thanks that Burlington is 
not accounted “ vacant.” 


EVANGELISM 


By removal and illness the State Committee on 
Evangelism has been reduced to two members, 
Orvis of Dubuque and Vittum of Grinnell. 
operating members in all the local associations are 
doing excellent work. One plan of the state com- 

- mittee is to employ Christian workers to assist pas- 
tors who are holding special meetings alone or with 
the aid of neighboring pastors. These helpers are 


But co. : 


men or women able to lead choruses, do solo work 
and aid in other branches of service. The com- 
mittee find difficulty in securing just the class of 
musicians needed; but a beginning is being made 
this year, and these plans may be carried out more 
completely in the future. Meantime, evangelistic 
meetings are being held quite generally among the 
Congregational churches of the state, often in union 
movements with other denominations. Pastors 
are conducting their own meetings and assisting 
one another. H, W. Tuttle, state superintendent 
of Sunday school work, is proving especially effi- 
cient as an evangelist when other duties permit. A 
series of meetings which he conducted a few weeks 
ago ina quarter of Dubuque known as Eagle Point, 
brought to Christ a large number who have seldom 
attended religious services. D. P. Breed, general 
missionary under the Home Missionary Society, is 
doing efficient service of the same kind. Zidora, 
C. C. Warner pastor, is joining in union meetings 
under the leadership of Evangelist C. C. Smith, 
which are resulting in many conversions, especially 
among young men. We have reason to hope that 
the year will bring a large ingathering to the 
churches and a deepening religious life to the peo- 
ple. E. M. V. 


The Educational Outlook 


The trustees of Iowa College met on Jan. 24 and 
elected Dean J. H. T. Main as president. He has 
been connected with this institution since 1892; 
first as professor of Greek, then as acting president 
and later as dean, during the presidency of Dr. 


PRES. J. H. T. MAIN 


D. F. Bradley. In choosing him the trustees have 
followed the new trend in American colleges of 
making the head of the institution an educator and 
administrator as well as a public representative. 
President Main hasa well-earned reputation in edu- 
cational circles. He has the support of the alumni 


‘and of the student body, as well as that of a strong 


and united faculty. While not an ordained minister, 
he often preaches, and in his chapel talks and col- 
lege vesper services has proved an effective speaker. 
He has recently been honored by election to the 
presidency of the State Teacher’s Association, and 
the educational forces of the state strongly urged 
his election as head of [owa College. 

The college looks hopefully to the future under 
the new administration. A noticeable feature of 
this year’s school life is the religious earnestness 
which permeates the student body, and expresses 
itself in the large number of men ready to enter 
Christian service as ministers, missionaries and 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries. Over twenty are thus 
pledged, and four of the strongest Seniors will enter 
seminaries this fall. The various Bible classes and 
missionary study classes enroll over four hundred 
men and women, and-nearly all the students are 
more or less engaged in studying some phase of the 
religious life. 

Tabor College has added a department of peda- 
gogy, and reports a prosperous year under the ad- 
ministration of President Ellis. 

The annual meeting of the Institute of Theology 
will take place in Grinnell, as usual, and a program 
of extraordinary interest is being prepared. 

EB. A. S. 


Clergymen of New Jersey are working be- 
fore the legislature for law favorable to local 
option. es 
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Essex County Parts with Two 
Pastors 


South Church, Peabody, has come to its time of 
trial in parting with its pastor, Rev. George A. Aall, 
which will probably occur on the twentieth anni- 
versary of his ordination and installation, early in 
April, when his resignation is to take effect. His 


REV. GEORGE A. HALL 


has been a faithful, contented and useful ministry, 
with a people accustomed to expect first-class work 
in pulpit and parish, but indulgent and considerate 
of one who thus serves them. He has, indeed, hon- 
ored his ministry, as did his father, Rev. Gordon 
Hall, D. D., for twenty-seven years the beloved 
pastor at Northampton, Mass.,and bis grandfather, 
Gordon Hall, one of the first missionaries to India. 

This score of years has been for the church a 
period of normal quiet growth, keeping pace with 
that of the town in spite of constant losses by 
death and removal. The meeting house has been 
remodeled, without destroying its dignity or sym- 
metry. Admirable Sunday school rooms and parlors 
have been equipped, and beautiful memorial win- 
dows adorn the audience room. Meantime, beney- 
olences have been large and steady, and new move- 
ments which promised increased interest or spirit- 
ual power have been welcomed. This pastor has 
excelled as friend and counselor, while the mature 
and active parishioner admired him as illustrating 
the truths he preaches. 

In the conference he has been a conspicuous figure. 
The Essex Congregational Club has leaned upon 
him for suggestion and inspiration during his long 
secretaryship. No one among his associates in the 
ministry is held in higher esteem than he who, 
though never in vigorous health, has kept steadily 
at his post when another would have given up. 
Feeling now the need of prolonged rest, the time 
seems opportune to take it. Church, town and 
neighborhood regret his going, but rejoice in his 
privilege to recruit thoroughly for valuable service 
somewhere in God’s wide kingdom. 

Another honored minister, Rey. Jesse G. Nichols 
of Hamilton has just been dismissed to assume the 
pastorate of the South Hadley church. For eleven 


REV. JKSSE G. NICHOLS 


years he has remained with the people of his first 
choice, who have come to lock upon him more and 
more as an able and permanent factor, not only in 
their church, but in civic life as well. He has had 
“a good report of them which are without” (in that 
prolific, politicaland sportive community) with no 
less of confidence on the part of them which are 
within. That he will prove a capable leader in the 
educational center to which he goes, is not doubted 
by those who know him in this region. LUKE, 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 11, Sunday. Morning and Evening 

Prayers.—Ps. 3, 4. 

In the morning responsibility, in the even- 
ing praise! Trouble, in the good man, brings 
out confidence. God isa shield to the believer, 
as the king’s companion in the chariot covered 
him with his buckler as hefought. The sense 
of the day’s need includes a prayer for others. 
Peace at eventide comes of confidence in God. 
We yield ourselves to him in sleep and even 
wakeful hours lend themselves to communion. 
How independent this confidence is of out- 
ward circumstances. Yet it depends on more 
than faith—on faithfulness. 

Thou hast called us to the day’s experi- 
ences, give us Thy help, our Father, that we 
may do our part with quiet hearts and ready 
minds. Defend in trouble and aid in doing 
well, Lift Thou up the light of Thy counte- 
nance upon us and keep our hearts in peace. 


Feb. 12. The Dead in Christ.—1 Thess. 4: 

13-18. 

That first year of the Thessalonian Church 
brought grief at funerals. Here is Paul’s an- 
swer to those who were lovingly jealous for 
their dead. All were looking for a swift re- 
turn of Christ, and all were disappointed. 
Here is our warning against expecting infalli- 
bility from an apostle in a field where our Lord 
tells us that he himself did not know. The 
comforting word is that living or dying we are 
ever with our Lord. 


Feb.13. Watchfulness.—1 Thess. 5: 1-11. 
The emphasis is true to Christ’s own teach- 
ing in its insistence upon the surprise of the 
great day’s coming. These Thessalonians put 
the emphasis upon immediate expectation. We 
may differ about times and seasons, we must 
agree in watchfulness. Faith and love for the 
heart, hope for the head—these are our de- 
fenses against discouragement and doubt. 
For the heart is cheered in actions born of 


faith and love; and hope justifies itself in ex- | 


perience. You cannot prove Christianity out- 
side yourself. 


Feb. 14. Duties of Daily Life.—1 Thess, 5: 

12-28. : 

Here is the program of a true life addressed 
to all, as the first verse plainly shows. It in- 
cludes that mutual responsibility and kind- 
ness which knit a church together as one 
body. Note that it recognizes an experimental 
stage of church life. They were to learn 
through experience—always under the Holy 
Spirit’s teaching. ‘‘ Abstain from every form 
of evil.” Small leaks sink great ships. 


Feb. 15. A Prophet of Mesopetamia.—Num. 

22: 1-14. 

The different narratives woven into our ac- 
count of Balaam are not easy to reconcile. 
This is probably the oldest and certainly the 
simplest. He is a prophet, though not of 
Israel, and lives in what was the religious and 
intellectual center of the ancient world. .Thus 
far he is obedient to Jehovah’s word. 


Feb. 16. A Mouthpiece of Jehovah.—Num. 

22: 15-20, 36-41. 

The renewed application meets with success, 
but brings peril to the prophet. The verses 
between belong to a different tradition, not 
because the ass speaks, but because they make 
God, who has given Balaam leave to go, angry 
with him for going. God does not so contra- 
dict himself. Note again that the prophet 
speaks what is given him. 


Feb. 17. A Blessing Enforced.—Num. 23: 1- 

12. . 

The leaven of covetousness is working in 
Balaam’s heart, but he is still at the moment 
of utterance the mouthpiece of God. The 
whole story is like an embodiment of Christ’s 
words, ‘‘No man can serve two masters.” 
The toying of the will with temptation is al- 
ready a fall. 
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The Master Workman 


(Y. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 18-24. Christ’s Life-Work and 
What We May Learn About Our Own Work. 
John 14: 8-14. 

The life the work. It is hard to think of 
Jesus’ work apart from his life. That would 
be limiting his influence to the three years of 
his public ministry, whereas through all the 
earlier years too, his life was telling for God. 
We who are young may not now foresee our 
careers but our life work has already begun 
and what we may do later will be but the 
flowering out of our earlier consecration, our 
present painstaking efforts to enthrone spirit- 
ual things in our hearts and in the hearts of 
those about us. Would that all could learn 
how close our work for Christ is to our daily 
life in the world, nay, how identical the two 
are. As respects their attitude on this point 
men are roughly classified in three divisions: 
first, those whose lives and whose work do 
not count for righteousness at all; second, 
those who spend more or less of theif time in 
Christian work, but whose daily vocation itself 
is not a factor in building up the kingdom of 
God. They will toil hard all day without any 
thought of the bearing of their labors upon 
the things of Christ and at night they will go 
to prayer meeting or conduct a boys’ club. It 
must be that sort of aman—a prominent official 
in an important church—of whom [ heard it 
said the other day “‘ none of his tenants speak 
well of him.” But the third class—and it is 
rapidly growing—consists of those who strive 
to make not only their leisure, but their work- 
ing hours a part of their servics.of the Master. 


A delegated work. Jesus insisted that he 
came not to do his own will, and that he had 
no power in himself. His was an assigned 
task. Soareours. The Christian might wish 
something else was given him to ‘do, but the 
Commander’s judgment is better than his and 
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we want more congenial work we can go to 

im any time and ask him for it. Talk the 

matter out with him and it will be strange if 
we come away as discontented as before. 


The threefold spirit. Sincerity was the first 
mark of Jesus’ activity. Unresting, but at 
the same time unhastening he was. ‘“‘Are 
there not twelve hours in the day?” he asked. 
Plenty of time he had, even though the destiny 
of the world hung upon him, for courtesies, 
for fulfillment of his obligations as son and 
brother,'for his works of love and mercy, for 
communion with his Father. O that we 
could bring into the fever and strain of our 
modern life something of this calmness which 
Jesus had! His indifference as to immediate 
results was marked. At the last, when the 
ground was quaking beneath the feet of the 
disciples, he calmly declared, ‘‘I have finished 
the work which thou hast given me to do.”’ 
What an insignificant work in the eyes of 
Herod and Pilate and the world in general! 
Why are we so much more eager for results, 
for public recognition, for something tangible 
to leave behind us, than we are just to be 
faithful, just to do thoroughly and gladly the 
one or two things God gives ustodo? In the 
third place we note the power and ease with 
which Jesus did his work. There is always a 
sense of reserve. Even when he poured out 
his life to the utmost, the unmeasured currents 
of divine love were flowing through him. 
There is only one way to get that power today, 
and thatis by going to the same source from 
which Jesus drank copiously and constantly. 


A work versus a position. Plenty of people 
want positions or jobs, soft, well-salaried 
places. But how many of us really want a 
life work that involves straining every nerve, 
that may involve the bitter cup, that surely 
will reverse our natural ideas with regard to 
place and fame and call for an outpouring of 
self in behalf of others? But that is the only 
real work, and the only work worth while for 
any child of God. 


Royal 


Baking Powder 
Absolutely 


Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER ; 


It does not contain an atom of phos- | 
phatic acid (which isthe product of bones + 
digested in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric acid) sub- 
stances adopted for other baking powders 
because of their cheapness. . 
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Little but Mighty 


The Nelson (N. H.) church near Mt. Monadnock 
has but twenty-two families, yet of the women be- 
longing to this church twenty-one are, or have been, 
school teachers. The town population is less than 
300 in an area of more than twenty square miles, 
yet of natives now living, five are clergymen; three 
physicians (one was a missionary to China); five 
are lawyers, one of them a general in the Civil War, 
and one is a United States senator from Dakota. 

E 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 12, 
10.30 A. M. Speakers, Prof. J. . Ma: donald and 
Miss Myra I. Ellis; subjects, Can the Public School 
Do More for a Moral Uplift? and The Relation of the 
Home and the School. 


MHZAMPDEN MINISTERIAL ASSOOIATION, Cooley’s Hotel, 
Springfield, Mass., Feb. 13. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


HAZEN—HARTT—In Ahmednagar, [India Dec. 20,1905, 
by Rev. L. S: Gates aud Rev. #. Fairbank, Rev. Wil- 
liam Hazen of Sholapur and Florence Edith Hartt, 
both missionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. 


Deaths 


The ci efor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
adden yes ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. p 


MARSH—In Leominster, Jan. 20, Mrs. Martha B. Marsh, 
mother of Rey. Francis J. Marsh, recently N. E. Supt. 
of the 0.S.S.&P.S. Aged 89 yrs. > 


SARGENT—In Wichita, Kan., Jan. 18, of pneumonia, 
Rey. Roger M. Sargent, D. D., aged 82 yrs. A gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College and Andover Seminary, 
he served churches in assachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Illinois and Nebra‘ka. The latter part of his 
ee ee been spent with his son, Rev. C, 8S. Sargent of 

ehita, 


SUESS—In Crete, Neb., Jan. 20, of pneumonia, Rey. 
William Suess, a pioneer worker among German 
Congregationalists. 

TAGGART—In Dubugue, Io., Jan. 26, Helen §., wife 
of Col. S L. Taggart and daughter of Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, aged 62 yrs. Daughter, sister, wife and 
wether blest aud blessing in all duties of Christian 
ife. 


MRS. MARTHA BAKER MARSH 


** The heart of the home is still.’ 

Just as the new day dawned ‘God kissed his child 
away.” Thus quietly and peacefully clused here this 
long, useful and beautiful life—a life in which were 
blended in a rare degree the sturdy virtues and the 
milder graces. 

In her veins flowed the patriot’s blood of ’76. Com- 
bined with a broad inteliigence, gentleness of spirit 
and a serene faith, strength of character and loyalty to 
truth and duty distinguished her. Her vision of life was 
one of ministering to others rather than of being min- 
istered unto—and how closely her life corresponded 
with the vision friends are everywhere roma: She 
even counted not her own life dear unto herself. 
home was ideal in its spirit and atmosphere, a Christian 
home. Toit friends and kin were always coming with 
glad anticipation. But while a real home-maker and 

ome-lover’ her interests were not confined there, but 
were world-wide. The churchand missions held a large 
place in her heart, and even to the very last she kept 
in touch with the passing events of the day the word 
over. For nearly twenty years she had been a great 
sufferer from facial neuralgia in its extreme form, at 
times the pain being intense, but she bore it through 
all the years with a patience and fortitude that were 
often spoken of by friends as‘‘simply marvelous.” It 
was a daily testimony to her Christlike spirit. 

In 1838 she was married to Mr. E. J. Marsh, who be- 
came well known as an educator in connection with 
academies at Thetford, Vt., Milton and Groton, Mass. 
Since 1855 she has resided in Leominster. Of eight 
children, four of whom died in childhood, only two 
survive her. George W. of West Newton and Rev. 
Francis J., recently of Boston. Funeral services were 
held Jan. 23 at her home where for nearly fifty years 
she had lived. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., of Bos- 


CUTICURA GROWS HAIR, 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching 
and Heals Humors when 
All Else Fails. 

Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light 
dressings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emol- 
lients, at once stop falling hair, remove crusts, 
seales and dandruff, destroy hair parasites, soothe 
irritated, itching surfaces, stimulate the hair folli- 
cles, loosen the scalp skin, supply the roots with 
energy and nourishment and make the hair grow 
upon a sweet, wholesome, healthy scalp, when all 
else fails. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving, purifying 
and beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands as 
well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. 


Cure hoarseness and sore 
_throat caused by cold or use 


of the voice. — Absolutely harmless. 
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‘ton, Rev. William J. Batt of Concord and Rev. Lawrence 
Phelps of Leominster officiated. 

The memory of this sweetly pure Christian life is a 
precious heritage. Earth has lost and heaven has gained 
a saintly mother, a noble friend, a true woman. 


’Tis ours to prize the nature we inherit, 
Which she has glorified. 

Nor doubt the power of the immortal splrit 
Since she has lived and died. 


O, silent lips! the lessons you have taught us 
We tell with falling tears ; 

O, noble life! what blessing thou has brought us 
Through all thy weary years! 


MRS. SAMUEL V. COLE 


Annie M., daughter of Hon. John ©. Talbot of East 
Machias, Me., and wife of Rev. Samuel V. Cole, D. D., 
Ia ie of Wheaton Seminary, died at Norton, Mass., 

an. 27. 

During the eight years’ pastorate of her husband at 
the Trinitarian Church, Taunton. Mrs. Cole was a most 
efficient assistant in the work of the parish, doing much 
good and winning an abiding place in the esteem and 
affections of the people. hen Dr. and Mrs. Cole re- 
moved to Norton there was no termination or diminish- 
ing of the strong attachment between them and their 
former parishioners, and upon Mrs. Cole’s death the 
eee church showed in many ways their high regard 
or her. 

When Dr. Cole accepted the presidency of Wheaton 
Seminary eight years ago, it was a time when great wis- 
dom and ability were needed to solve the various prob- 
lems connected with the institution. Mrs. Cole entered 
recency upon the new work, and her insight 
and tact, her loving and sympathetic relations with 
teachers and students, and her absolute devotion to the 
interests of the school, must be reckoned among the 
principal factors that led to its complete success. 


From far and near, from personal friends, from former: 


parishioners, from former and present students of the 
seminary, from the New York and the New England 
Wheaton Clubs, have come to the bereaved husband 
expressions of heartiest sympathy in his sudden and 
Brest Leet and appreciations of Mrs. Cole’s personality 
and work. 
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Scrofula 


Is very often acquired, though 
generally inherited. Bad 
hygiene, foul air, impure 
water, are among its causes. 
ltwis) called: sthe: soils for 
tubercles,’’ and where it is 
allowed to remain tubercu- 
losis or consumption is pretty 
sure to take root. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Removes every trace of 


scrofula. Get Hood’s. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Scrofula, No. 1. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Co. 


make a specialty of helping Congregationalists find suit- 

able locations in North Dakota. If you want a farm, 

business, professional opening or investment, write us. 

SMITH & PARSONS, Fargo, North Dakota, 
Its Attorneys and General Agents. 


The Argument Against Materialism 


Life and Matter 


A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s 
By SIR OLIVER LODGE. Orown 8vo, $1.00 net. 


‘© A fascinating reply to Haeckel’s materialistic philosophy of life. 


“Riddle of the Universe” 
(By mail, $1.10) 


The arguments 


are saneand sound. Lodge isa profound scientist, but he does not allow his scientific 
knowledge to obscure his general judgment.”—Providence Journal. 


“Deserves to rank with the best contributions by Huxley to scientific literature; 
while from the scientific standpoint it is timely in its appearance, brilliant in its con- 
ception, and admirable in execution. It should be welcomed by all who are interested 
in the development of true science, but who have no patience for blatant materialism. 


The utterance of a scientist eminent for his wonderful researches. . . 


The 


book is full of interest and information.’’— Rev. James M. Owen, Lynchburg, Va. 


At all Booksellers G. P. 


PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York and London 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


i 


Artistic Comfort 


If you appreciate a combination of 
the highest degree of comfort and artistic 
excellence, you will find them perfectly 
in the luxurious chair shown in 
The frame is mahogany, and 
the seat, back and sides, are upholstered 
The tapered and 
fluted legs are a continuation of the corner 


united 
illustration. 


in the best curled hair. 


posts. ‘The price is $39. 


Our unsurpassed facilities 
-as manufacturers of high-grade 
Parlor Furniture enable us to 
make very reasonable prices on 


this class of goods. 


Parlor Set, 3 pieces, massive frames 
with carved heads and claw feet, seats 
and backs upholstered in elegant Silk 


PORIVB Srp diese cncelr si aipeais\x'<'ss pinks $95.00 


Mahogany Sofa, carved back, curved 
arms, seat upholstered in the best 
curled hair and covered in Silk Velour, 


$42.00 


Serre 


Z7-S 


SZ 
GZZDn 


Mahogany Rocker, broad arms, 
seat upholstered in green velour, 


$14.00 


Niahogany Divan, high back, sides 
aod seat upholstered in best hair, 


hand carved claw feet.......... $39.00 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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In and Around Boston 


Dr. Arthur Smith at the Twentieth Century Club 


A short, stocky, well-knit figure, a round 
head, both hair and whiskers being pretty 
well silvered now, after thirty-three strenuous 
years in China, deep, flashing brown eyes 
and an attitude, sittirg or standing, which in- 
dicates both self-mastery and alertness to 
what is going on about him—that is Arthur 
Smith, who has laid aside his important tasks 
on the field to bring to American churches at 
this juncture a message which he, of all men, 
is qualified to give. 

And how it does go home! The Twentieth 
Century Club stands for inclusiveness and 
progress, but Dr. Smith had not been on his 
feet two minutes before Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Jews who packed the room to 
the doors were listening as for their lives, and 
some who a few weeks before in the same 
place had heard Mark Twain sneer at foreign 
missions were applauding lustily this modest 
hero from the front. 

Is there any one who has the gift of combin- 
ing in his speech more effectively the grave 
and comic element? He rattles along at a 200- 
words-a-minute pace, throwing out bon mots 
as a locomotive going upgrade emits sparks, 
keeps his audience in a roar almost from be- 
ginning to end, and yet the net effect of what 
he says is serious and even solemn. Those 


. who have been with him on his two weeks’ 


campaign with the representatives of the 
American Board thus far say that he never 
repeats himself from point to point, hardly a 
sentence, in fact. He has such a reservoir of 
information on which to draw, and he is so 
dead in earnest and withal so able to adapt 
himself to his special audience, that he never 
falls into stereotyped forms of speech. 

His point before the Twentieth Century 
Club was that America must in the providence 
of God assume a definite relationship to the 
far East; that the world’s life is more and 
more to center around the Pacific Ocean; and 
that if America’s commercial interests are to 
be established in the Orient, along with them 
must goa moral influence and the conveying 
of Christian civilization which has made this 
country what it is. 

This meeting of the club was rendered still 
more notable by the delightful reminiscences 
which General Howard gave of Abraham Lin- 


“THE PURE FOOD MOVEMENT ” 


How to Get Pure Food Without 
Federal Legislation. 


The people are knocking at the doors of 
Congress again for legislation to protect them 
from impure and adulterated foods. If Con- 
gress does pass a pure food law it is not likely 
that it will afford full protection against food 
frauds. Itis apt to bea very harmless affair, 
fixed up to satisfy public clamor. It will call 
forth a number of pretty speeches intended 
for “home consumption”? and that will end 
it all. 

There is wide difference of opinion as to 
what sort of legislation would prove effective. 
Nearly all the states have pure food laws, but 
the stream of adulterated foods flows on un- 
checked. On one thing, however, there is 
little room for difference of opinion, and that 
is this: The best way to help along ‘* the pure 
food movement” is to eat a pure food—a food 
you know is clean and pure. Such a food is 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit. It is made 
of the choicest wheat, cleaned, steam-cooked 
and drawn into fine porous shreds, so that the 
weakest stomach may take up all its strength- 
giving elements. There’s nothing secret about 
the process. Over 100,000 persons passed 
through the plant last year and inspected the 
process of shredding wheat. It is the cleanest, 
purest and most nutritious cereal food made. 
It is not ‘‘ treated” or ‘‘ flavored ’’ with any- 
thing—nothing but pure cooked wheat. De- 
licious for breakfast. All grocers keep it. 
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coln and‘by the pleasing address of Sefiorita | 
Carolina Marcial, a charming Spanish young ! 
woman who is in America in the interest of 
the International Institute for Girls at Mad- 
rid, and who is herself a fine example of the 
intelligent Christian womanhood which the 
institution fostered by Mrs. Gulick helps to 
produce. She has spoken at a number of 
places in New England and the West, and is 
everywhere warmly received. She, General 
Howard and Dr.)\Smith constitute a trio of 
Congregational speakers whom any club, sec- 
ular or religious, might well be glad to secure. 


The Sabbath Protective League 


The dinner and oratory which marked the 
eleventh’annual meeting of the New England 
Sabbath Protective League dignified and il- 
luminated the}work which the organization is 
doing in the eyes of the general public and 
entrenched it more strongly than ever in the 
regard of its special constituency, which in- 
cludes substantial people in Boston and vicin- 
ity and throughout New: England, represent- 
ing various.communions ranging from Roman 
Catholics to Unitarians. The league has 
gained ground steadily"since its inception in 
1895, and few societies have such a roll of hon- 
ored names‘on their list of officers and com- 
mittees. John D. Long, who has succeeded 
Senator Hoar as president, presided with char- 
acteristic skill at the banquet which was graced 
by the presence of ladies. Ten-minute speeches 
from Dr. Alexander Mann, the new rector of 
Trinity, Pres. W. E. Huntington of Boston 
University, Dr. Henson, Samuel B. Capen 
and Treas. Frank EK. H. Gary pictured in 
sharp, strong lines the need of such an organ- 
ization and the enterprise and wisdom with 
which the league is meeting the increased 
demands uponit. Sec. M. D. Kneeland’s re- 
port pointed out the varied services rendered, 
such as the defeat of no less than sixty bills 
brought before the legislature designed to 
weaken the bul warks of the Sabbath. He also 
said that at Lawrence, Mass., not long ago, 
Sunday work in connection with a large fac- 
tory was stopped. The league is also doing 
an educational work and exerting its strong 
influence in behalf of the general abolishment 
of Sunday excursions and of open stores. 

The league is now on a platform broad 
enough to enlist all who desire to preserve the 
day of rest and worship from encroachments 
upon it of various kinds. It does not seek to 
invade the field of personal liberty or to work 
for laws which the enlightened sentiment of 
the day will not support, but it bases its prop- 
aganda on the human necessity and the spir- 
itual value of the day of rest, and itis toning 
up public sentiment in a wholesome and 
needed fashion. 


Advanced Temperance Legislation 


A small but interested company of Boston 
ministers was treated last Monday to a ‘‘ tem- 
perate talk on temperance’’—one candid and 
logical as well—from Representative Robert 
Luce. He, with Supt. S. H. Davis of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League, advocated 
these bills, which are approved by five tem- 
perance organizations and are soon to be voted 
on by the Massachusetts legislature: (1) To 
secure ward option, which it is believed would 
reduce by half the number of saloons in cities 
outside of Boston, for which city district op- 
tion is considered preferable; (2) to regulate 
the sale of alcoholic medicines, requiring the 
percentage of alcohol to be printed on label; 
(8) to restrict the privileges of that ‘‘ saloon 
on wheels,’’ the local express; (4) to apportion 
the payment of license fees, one-half to the 
state, the other half to the city or town. 

Mr. Luce called upon pastors to uphold the 
members of the legislature by creating a public 
sentiment which would support their efforts 
for reform and urged the ministers to instruct 
their members who are on boards of trade, 
since the legislator always values the opinion 
of the business man. Superintendent Davis 
explained methods which have achieved signal 
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Liberal Rewards 


No better beginning 
is offered bright boys and 
girls or ambitious young 
men and women than the 
pleasant occupation, 
splendid means of devel- 
oping strengthof will and 
character, opportunity 
to study human nature 
and the world of large 
affairs, and to reap prof- 
itable rewards for the 


agreeable work of selling 


yearly subscriptions to 
THe LADIES  fonee 
Journat and THE SaT- 
URDAY EveENING Post. 
Large commissions 
and generous prizes make 
it profitable. The high 
character of the publica- 
tions makes it-honorable. 
The way we instruct, 
train and guide and help 
you in more ways than 
you would think pos- 
sible make it easy. 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


354-F, Cherry Street. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shirt-Waists 


SPRING STYLES $ 1 .00 


Most remarkable is the way our new Shirt= |, 
avast Department has leaped into popular 
favor. It is because z 5 
we are offering the This Waist, $1.00 
prettiest and most ‘ 
fashionable ready- 
made Shirt-Waists at 
extremely low prices. 

Our Waists are 
made of Lawn, Ba- 


elaborate advance 
Spring model Waist is 
made of sheer white 
Lawn, with a front 
yoke effect and broad 
box-plait in plastron 
style of fine eyelet 
embroidery outlined 
with the new Mar- 
guerite pattern of 
Swiss embroidery. 
Clusters of tucks or- 
nament the back and 
the gauntlet cuffs. 
The closing in front ‘ 
is concealed under a 
plait. Detachable col- No. 53-NN. 
lar. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Price $1.00; 
postage 15 cts. Remit by Money Order, Bank Draft, | 
or Registered Mail; do not send stamps. Jn order- 
ing, be sure to state bust measure. i 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$5 OO illustrated in our new Shirt-Waist Catalogue— 
sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1% Years 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BLoom, W. KNIGHTON, Sandoval, Ill., accepts call 
to Oneida, Il. 

BOCKOVEN, WM. A., to permanent pastorate at 
Wadena, Minn., where he has been at work for 
more than a year. 

BROOKS, JONAS G., Dixon, Ill, to become Illinois 
state evangelist. 

CHATFIELD, GEO. A., general missionary for the 
C.S.S.& P.S.in the Panhandle of Texas, to the 
superintendency of that district. Accepts. 

CoLk, THOS. W., Gay’s Mills, Wis., to Barneveld. 
Accepts. 

COUNTRYMAN, FRANKLIN, No. Branford, Ct., to 
Stony Creek. 

DUNNELLS, A. FRED’K, recently of Calvinistic Ch., 
Fitchburg, Mass., to Highland Ch., Lowell. 

DuTTON, CHAS. H., New Haven, Vt., to Watertown, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

EDGAR, EDWIN H., Oacoma, S. D., to Julesburg, 
Col. 

FLOOK, ALBERT, Omaha, Neb., to Arlington. 

JOHNSTON, JOHN B., Danvers, IIl., to Kirkland. 

MAHONE, LUTHER D., Astoria, Ore., to N. Yakima, 
Wn., with increased salary. Accepts. 

NELSON, B G., Independence Ch., Maywood, Ill., 
to Bethel Ch., Chicago. 

PAYNE, H. C., to Clearwater and Hasty, Minn. 

PEYTON, FRANK, Cashion, Okl., to Pond Creek. 
Accepts, and is at work. . 

PIERCE, JASON N., Yale Sem. and Mt. Carmel, Ct., 
accepts call to Davenport Ch., New Haven. 

PueGu, F. W., Baptist Ch., Sparta, Wis., to Cong. 
Ch., same place. Accepts. 

Root, BENJ. F., Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct., to East- 
wood Ch., Columbus, O. Accepts. 

SAUNDERS, HARRY L., Sparks, OKl., to Presb. 
Ch., Effingham, Kan. Accepts. 

Scroeeins, A. T., Atlanta Theological Sem., At- 
lanta, Ga., to Verden and Binger, Okl. Accepts. 

ScuDDER, Wm H., Park Ch., Berkeley, Cal., to Rio 
Vista. Accepts, to begin March 11. 

SEARLES, H. CLAy, Danby, Vt., to Brasher Falls 
and Winthrop, N. Y. Accepts. 

SHEAR, A. LINCOLN, Calumet, Mich., accepts call 
to Sidney, N. Y., and is at work. 

Simpson, ALEX., Lee Center, Ill., to Butte, Neb. 

STILES, HERBERT W., Ada, Minn., to Dundee, 
Ill. Accepts. 

TENNEY, LEONARD B., Niantic, Ct., to Scotland. 
Accepts. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., to withdraw his resignation 
and remain at Wellston, Okl., with increased 
Salary. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ATKINSON, Rop’r K., o. Westville, Ill., Jan. 22. 
Sermon, Dr. W. E. Barton; other parts, Rev. 
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Messrs. O. H. Denney, J. H. Russells, F. L. Graff, 
Naboth Osborne, Jas. Hayes, G. N. Kenniston 
and B. T. Baird. 

GRANT, FRED’K L., i. Plainville, Ct. Sermon, Dr. 
O. S.. Davis; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. L. 
Clarke, 8. E. Evans, Sherrod Soule and Dr. C. B. 
Moody. 


Resignations 


BLoom, W. KNIGHTON, Sandoval, IIl., after five 
years’ service. 

DuTTON, CHAS. H., New Haven, Vt., to take effect 
April 30, after six years’ service. 

MICKELS, PETER A., Swedish-Finnish Ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass., to take effect April 1, after five years’ 
service. 

PEYTON, FRANK, Cashion, Okl., after more than 
five years’ service. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Mt. Carmel, Ct. 

Root, BENJ. F., Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct. 

SEARLES, H. CLAY, Danby, Vt. 

STILES, HERBERT W., Ada, Minn., after seven 
years’ service. 

TOWNSEND, ARTHUR C., Albion, Neb., to take 
effect May 1. 


Churches Organized 


LIPSCOMB, TEX., 15 members. 
MILAN, WN., 10 Jan., 13 members. 
TEXLINE, TEX., 18 members. 
TEXICcO, TEX., 18 members. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


ALPENA, MICH., First, Rev. E. R. Latham. Ac- 
cessions on confession, 40; benevolences, $398 ; 
chureh building renovated, attendance increased, 
spiritual life quickened. 

AUBURN, ME., High St., Rev. G. W. Fiske. Ad- 
ditions, 35; net gain, 30; total membership. 401. 
Debt of eight years’ standing reduced by $3,300, 
and the balance ($700) to be collected within two 
months. 

BERLIN, MASS., Rev. C. O. Parker. Individual 
communion service adopted; ladies sent two bar- 
rels of clothing to mission school in North Carolina. 

BROAD BROOK, CT., Rev. I. A. Burnap. 11 ac- 
cessions, 10 on confession; Ladies’ Aid receipts 
$376, largest in years; benevolences increased 
65 per cent.; pastor unanimously invited to re- 
main third year, with $100 increase in salary. 

BROCKTON, MASS., Porter, Dr. A. M. Hyde. Mem- 
bership, 710, of whom 55 receiyed during year, 
32 on confession; Sunday school membership, 
988; benevolence through treasurer, $3,056. 
Church pastorless 10 months. 

BROOKFIELD, VT., First and Second. Rev. G. O. 
Howe began service Nov. 5, 1905. Audiences 
increased one-third. Three received at First Ch., 
Jan. 7,0n confession. Woman’s Home Mission- 
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ALCOHOLIC CRAVING 
Treatment Established Fifteen Years 


Directors. 
aid re ALEXANDER, formerly V.-P. Standard Oil 
‘oO 


JOSE AYMAR, Lawyer, New York. 

IRVING BACHELLER, Author. 

ARCHER BROWN, Jr., New York. 

CHARLES R. BROWN, Banker and Broker, N. Y. 

CHARLES EVANS, Pres. Atlantic City National 

sank. 

A. H. DE HAVEN, Stock Exchange, N. Y. 

CARL H. FOWLER, Attorney, New York. 

HENRY C. IRONS, Seaboard Realty Co. 

E. E. JACKSON, Ex-Governor Maryland. 

WM. H. JACKSON, Congressman from Maryland. 

OLIVER H. LAU, M. D., Detroit, Mich. 

JOHN McGINNISS, V.-P., United Copper Co., 
Butte, Mont. ; 

KENNETH K. McLAREN, Sec. Corp. Trust Co., 
New Jersey. 

ISAAC OPPENHEIMER, M. D., New York. 

CARL F. PRICE, Secretary and Treasurer. 

LEONARD W. SWEET, Wholesale Jeweler, N.Y. 

WM. P. YOUNGS, Lumber Merchant, N.Y. 


Cyrus 
Edson, M.D 


perhaps fifty cases. 


* from. 


All Drug Affections Also Successfully Treated at New York 


“‘T have had a pretty extensive experience with the | 
Oppenheimer treatment, having witnessed its effect in 
I consider it of very great value, 
and have yet to see anything but good resulting there- 
I have noticed no such secondary results as are 
Formerly Health frequently seen after other so-called ‘cures.’ In fact, 


for the stimulant, either drug or alcoholic.” 
Write for name and address of the physician iv your locality 


ror ALCOHOLISM. 


FROM 12 TO 48 


ABSOLUTELY REMOVED IN 
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New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 

5 pkts, 5 colors, 10 cts.; 15 pkts, 25c. 

Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming. Did you ever 
see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels in beauty and 
true to color? If not, you have not seen the Dest. 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 

Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail 5 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLAOK, 
CARDINAL RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 ets., 
WHITH, PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 cts., SCARLET, WHITE, PINK. MAROON, 
YELLOW. A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 

All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Will make65 lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps 
of Peas, and 5 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom 
all summer in the gurden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906—Greatest Book of 
Novelties,—_Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and New Fruits, 156 pages, 500 cuts, many 
plates—will be mailed Free to all who ask for it, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y, 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under, one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ge=~Send fos 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbore, O. 


MENEELL& 0. BELLS 


HIMES and 
_WATERVLIET, WEST TROY, N. Y. 
he Oldest, Best Equipped Bell Foundry in America 


Only Fineat. Moat Muaiecalle Toned Belle Made 
OTHER BELLA 
MORE DUR 

ABLE, LOWEB PBI 
oUB CATALOGUE 


Eri: S. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, @. 


HOURS 


No Suffering, No Injection, No Detention from Business, No Bad After Effects 


Oppenheimer Institute 


159 West 34th Street 
New York 


TREATMENT ALSO ADMINISTERED IN 


143 Cities oF tHe unirep states 


Also, REPRESENTATIVE PHYSICIANS in each city of 
the United States administer the Oppenheimer Treat- 
ment. Write for the name and address of the physician 


in your locality. 3 
The work of the Institute is conducted in full accord 


_ with the principles of medical ethics. 
Indorsed by many Prominent Men and 
Women throughout the World 


159 West 34th Street 


Commissioner patients feel better and stronger than before in every 
of the Port of way. ‘The treatment seems to act as a general restora- | A74 AE oo... eee cee nee eens eee 
New York wrote: tive and as a tonic while absolutely removing desire 

Via Ve ADDRESS. sisisiascsierins >> 


BROOKLYN OFFICE, 44 Court St. 
DOWNTOWN OFFICE, 170 Broadway 


Indorsed by a Special Committee of the Legislature of New York in May, 1905 


Advisory Directors. 


BISHOP C. H. FOWLER, M. E. Church. 
REV. JOHN J. HUGHES, Paulist Fathers. 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York. 
REV. MADISON C. PETERS, D.D., New York. 
REV. LOUIS S. OSBORNE, Episcopal Church, 
Newark, N. J. ; 
RABBI SOLOMON FOSTER, Temple B’nai Jes- 
hurum, Newark, 45 » ; 
REV. GBORGE E. REED, D.D., LL. D., Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

REV. JOSEPH C. HARTZELL, D.D., Bishop of 
Africa. 

REY. JOSEPH L. J. KIRLIN, St. Patrick’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, 
master-General. 1 ; 
HON. WM. T. STEAD, Editor Review of Reviews, 

London, Eng. e 
HON. WILLIAM A. STONE, Ex-Gov. Pa. , 
HON. JOHN WEAVER, Mayor of Philadelphia. 
HON. J. S. CUTLER, Mayor Rochester, N. Y. 
GEN. H. C. CORBIN, Major-General U.S. Army, 
et al, 


Ex-Post- 


For free information about the Oppenheimer Treatment, cut out this coupon and mail to the 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK CITY 
NEWARK OFFICE, 129 Wickliffe St. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


It is Time to Confer 


Any reader of the religious papers can see 
that the discussion concerning evangelists is 
waxing warm. There is more in it than a 
criticism of Dr. Torrey’s methods. Evidently 
there is a wide difference of opinion among 
Congregationalists as to the nature of conver- 
sion, the forms of its manifestation, and the 
wisest method of clinching ‘‘ decisions.”’ 

The storm center of the controversy between 
the old thought and the new thought is shift- 
ing from the inspiration of Scripture to the 
subject of conversion. With this important 
doctrine for a center, the storm threatens to 
become serious, unless the disputants are less 
polemical and more docile than heretofore. 

Is it not time for a frank conference? Let 
the leaders of our denomination ‘‘go up to 
Jerusalem ... aboutthis question.’’ Letthe 
evangelists and their critics meet face to face 
and thresh it out. If they cannot do thisin a 
charitable and brotherly spirit, they are not 
fit to be evangelists or ministers. 

It seems as if such a conference might 
consummate a valuable peace, and establish 
a satisfactory basis for evangelistic work, 
through the elimination of the paraphernalia 
objectionable to many, and the adoption of a 
simple form of evangelism—a winning pres- 
entation of a few vital truths, and simple, 
‘appropriate, generally accepted methods for 
aggressive work. 

Lyndon, Vt. WitulAM COLTON CLARK. 


Here’s a Name for the Tripartite 
Union 


““Whatisinaname?” A great deal, it seems, 
in the case of the uniting denominations. One 
has refused to take part simply because it is 
unwilling to changeits name. And doubtless 
no one wishes to take the name of another, 
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while we Congregationalists, I should think, 
would be glad to give up our long, cumbersome 
and religiously unmeaning name for another 
which should at least be significant. How 
would “ United Free Church of America’’ do? 
Under such a name each denomination could 
still retain its own as ‘‘ Branch” if it wished, 
and all denominations, non-Episcopal at least, 
could join. BROOKLINE. 


Day of Prayer for Colleges 


Tabor College, Iowa, suspended all college 
work Jan. 28. Rev. Ernest B. Allen of Toledo, 
O., lectured on his recent trip to Palestine. The 
alumni-undergraduate gathering was distinctly 
a prayer meeting and resulted in decisions for 
the ministry, for missionary service and for 
the Christian life. Mr. Allen also addressed 
the church. college meeting, which was largely 
attended by citizens and students. At Doane 
College, Crete, Neb., Rev. H. B. Harrison of 
Hastings, Neb., spoke in the morning, Dr. 
J. E. Tuttle of Lincoln in theafternoon. At- 
tendance was compulsory in the morning and 
voluntary in the afternoon. The day was very 
successful. At Chadron Academy, Nebraska, 
between fifteen and twenty students con- 
fessed Christ for the first time. Yankton ob- 
served the day with two strong addresses by 
Dr. Frank Fox of Sioux Falls, which were 
largely attended. The afternoon was given to 
private conferences of students with the visit- 
ing pastor. 


St. Louis’s Chief of Police is enforcing the 
law against profanity in public. San Fran- 
cisco has permitted the return of nickel-in-the- 
slot-gambling machines in the saloons of the 
city. 


For Convenience 


always have a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk on hand. Suitable for all household 
purposes. For puddings, cake and all kinds of 
desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson 
Street, New York. , 


Over 


—either or both. 


This Train Runs 


To cut two hours off the trip to Cali- 
fornia, tracks have been laid across Great 
Salt Lake,—on strong piling, of course. 
That’s one reason why the 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Overland Limited is three meals shorter to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha, than any other way. 
time and money on your trip to 


California 


There’s pleasure and profit in a trip to California 


Everyone should know about it. 
For full information inquire of 


E.L. LOMAX, G.P. & T.A, 
Omaha, Neb. 


Salt Water 


Just save this 


‘AT MANU: x 
FACTURERS J BH N 


PRICES.. 


658 WASHINGT ST., 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


10 February 1906 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me, and I will send 
you free atrial package of a simple remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 years standing. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test Anes t spending acent. Address: 
n A. Smith, Dept. 25,5 


306- -308" Srosawave ilwaukee, Wise 
40-day tour to World’s C. E.|Con- 
vention, Geneva. Several other 


EUROP low cost tours. Apply at once. 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 


HOTEL OXFORD 


Copley Square, Boston 


$3 per day and up 
$1 per day and up 


American Plan = . 
European Plan’ = = 


In the immediate neighborhood of all the Back Bay 
Churches, Public Library, Art Museum and 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


E. C. STIMPSON, Manager 


JAMAICA < 


Nns 


Leave Winter 
Behind You 


Take a Trip to the Tropics 
On one of the perfectly equipped “Ad- 
mirals,” the Twin Screw U. S. Mail 
Steamships of the 


United Fruit 
Company 


They afford the most delightful salt 
water trip of the winter months. Within 
! 24 hours after leaving, you are in the 
warm airs of the Gulf Stream. Hotel 
accommodations in Jamaica satisfy 
every desire. i 


Weekly Sailings from Boston and , 
Philadelphia. Steamships “Brook- ” 
line” and “Barnstable” weekly 
from Baltimore. 


ROUND TRIP, $75 
ONE WAY, $40 
INCLUDING MEALS AND STATEROOM BERTH 


**A Happy Month in Jamaica’’ 
is a fascinating booklet we send on request. 
For this and complete information, write to 
one of these addresses. 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Long Wharf, Boston 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
Io4 East Pratt St., Baltimore 


321 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, or ; 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 4a 
Me Ay 


Thos. Cook & Sons 
or local tourist agent 


-H. PRAY & SONS Co.. | 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY: = 


BOSTON. 
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Church and Miinisterial Record 


(Continued from page 207.) 


ary Union and Woman’s Board of Missions re- 
organized and at work. Three barrels clothing 
sent Grandview, Tenn. Union meetings for 
Week of Prayer with encouraging attendance; 
new ones rose each night expressing Christian 
decision. 

CANTON CENTER, CT., Rey. J. W. Moulton. Re- 
pairs and improvements on church building and 
chapel, costing $313, of which Ladies’ Aid con- 
tributed $93. 

CHICAGO, ILL., OAK PARK, Second, Dr. Sydney 
Strong. Total receipts, $29,260; for benevo- 
lence, $18,499. 

EAST WINDSOR, CT., Rev. W. F. English. Acces- 
sions, 10, nine on confession; benevolences, 
$407 ; home expenses, $1,496. $67 raised toward 
parish house fund. 

HOLLISTON, MASS., Rev. G. A. Andrews. Addi- 
tions, 25; on confession, 19; pastor’s salary in- 
creased $100; benevolences increased; vestry 
and parlors equipped with electric lights by Sun- 
light Club. 


Suggestive Features ot Methods 


OAK PARK, ILL., Second, Dr. Sydney Strong. At 
the five missions in care of this church—Bethle- 
hem, Bethesda, Ewiog Street, Porter Memorial, 
Puritan—Christmas services were held, with gifts, 
requiring an estimated expenditure of $1,200, for 
which freewill offerings were asked of the home 
ehurech. 


The Ohioans 


“WHILE YOU WAIT” 


As the last Cleveland letter was lingering in the 
office, a new church was added, with the closing 
days of the year, to the Cleveland circle, in the at- 
tractive and growing suburb of Lakewood. The 
field is ample, the nucleus excellent, Dr. Bradley’s 
sermon on The Faith of Our Lord Jesus Christ, was 
uplifting, and the new field, temporarily supplied, 
waits for the coming new superintendent of the 
Cleveland City Missionary Society, to grasp strongly 
its community. We are now 28, five without the 
city limits, and 23 within. 


THE MEMORY OF THE JUST 


As a New Englander Justin Snow invented the 
coupon railway ticket and suggested the fractional 
paper currency of the Civil War. When past fifty 
and after serving as general ticket agent of the old 
Hartford, Providence & Fishkill Railway, he came 
to Cleveland, and long after the time when most 
men cease to make new friendships, he knit to 
himself in an unusual way the hearts of the Euclid 
Avenue Church, which he served as deacon, and as 
such a clerk as no other church ever had. A per- 
sonal friend in earlier years of Ray Palmer, Horace 
Bushnell and Henry Ward Beecher, by geniality, 
imaginative qualities, application and strong reli- 
‘gious character he had influenced for good many 
lives. Dr. Hiatt spoke eloquent and heartfelt words 
at the funeral service in the church. 


THE COMMON MEETINGS 


Dr. Bradley at the club, on Honoring the Fore- 
fathers, was frank and searching, but inspiring and 
hopeful. Dr. Hiatt, at the Ministers’ Meeting, on 
The Religious Outlook for 1906, gave a compre- 
hensive and valuable sketch, undenominational, in- 
terdenominational and denominational. 


INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES 


Bethlehem Church, Cleveland, has managed its 
local affairs creditably and harmoniously in the 
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it has received again its former beloved. pastor, 
Paul Fox, and is more promising than ever. 

The Huntsburg church, in a waning country 
community, with a half dozen sons in the ministry, 
an uncounted number doing good elsewhere, and a 
dozen sons and daughters away at college or teach- 
ing, still holds its relative place of influence in its 
community. Its annual meeting was all-day, with 
a notable dinner, fully half the resident members 
present, and responses from many of those away. 

Ohio regrets to lose a young, vigorous and effect- 
ive pastor, in Rev. C. Rexford Raymond, who goes 
to Flushing, N. Y. In Bellevue, his first pastorate, 
Mr. Raymond has added about 150 to the church 
and has come to be recognized as one of the strong- 
est and most promising of the younger men of the 
state, as preacher, platform lecturer and organizer. 

J. G. F. 


Pastor’s Class in the Christian 
Life, Walla Walla 


SUBJECTS 


How to Begin. 

Perseverance. . 

Companionship with Jesus. 

Conquering Temptation. 

Regular, Reverent Support of Public Worship. 

Work for Christ and His Church. 

Learning to Pray. 

The Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The term closed with a review and an oral ex- 
amination by the Sunday school superintendent. 
Interest was increased by the election of a presi- 
dent and secretary, a social given by the president, 
and by the frequent assignment of work to be done 
by the class. Constant reference was made to 
Steps Christward. A. R. 
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How to Get 5% 


you probably have often de- 


Assets free tha ee SORE a your 
Savings than 3% or 4%. But you 

$1,750,000 wanted to be sure. Let us show 
you how, for over 12 years, car- 

Surplus and Profits | rying the savings accounts of 
patrons in all parts of the coun- 

$150,000 try, we have never paid less 


than 5%. 

Your money will be in carefu. 
hands, free from speculation, 
earning 5% Per Year, reckoned 
for every day, no matter when 
received or when withdrawn. 

A strong, progressive institu- 
tion, ably managed, under super- 
vision of New York Banking 
Dept. 

Write for particulars and in- 
dorsements. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office & Works P. 0. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK= 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


SPECIAL EASTER OFFER 
= Churches adopting our INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERVICE be- 
fore Easter will have the benefit 
of our SPECIAL EASTER OFFER. 
Send for our free catalogue and list 
of 2,500 churches using our outfits. Acknowledged to be 
the simplest and best on the market. 
Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


TIFFANY @) STUDIOS 


Studios. 


| Correspondence Invited. 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


\ Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Madison Avenue 
~New 


and 45th Street 
York 


Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s size. 


lack of a Slavic superintendent, with Sunday school 
increasing and never better supplied with teachers. 
The Bohemian part of the church is strengthened 
by the immigration now coming to America, which 
_is the fruit of foreign missions. While Mizpah 
branch (Polish) has yielded Mr. Kozielek to take 
the place of the lamented John Lewis, at Detroit, 


Sold Only in 2 Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles a 
in ierceela ; 5. : 


r tufts—eleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it, 
This means much to cleanly per- 

sons—the only ones who 
like our brush. 


° 
PATENT Ge, ¢ 
owe oct.2). 16 
nc ee 5.81899 


stn 


Adults’ 86 

Youths’ 25c, Children’s 26c. 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our free 

booklet.“‘Tooth Truths.”? FLORENCE MFG. CO.. 23% Pine St.. Florence. Mase 


Cut off that cough with 


quieres Ray 


bronchitis and consumption. 
The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. 


Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 


"te 
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In and Around Chicago 


. Can and Will the Churches Save Chijcago 


A singular question to ask, inasmuch as it 
ought to be taken for granted that the churches 
will do their best in this direction. Efforts to 
answer the question were made in the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting Monday by Rev. Messrs. W. B. 
Thorp, E. M. Williams and G. H. Bird. Mr. 
Thorp said that other agencies than the 
churches are seeking to save the city and that 
the minister should be acquainted with them 
and co-operate with them as far as possible. 
These are the schools, the press, the city gov- 
ernment, social settlements, even the clubs. 
It is a source of power for a minister to know 
the principals and the teachers in the public 
schools of. the section of the city in which he 
lives. He ought also to know the aldermen 
who represent his ward and editors and man- 
agers of the great papers. 

Dr. Williams described the shop meetings 
which the Presbyterians have recently held in 
thecity. Rather more than one hundred shops 
and factories have been open to them, and 
short meetings lasting not more than twenty 
minutes have been conducted by volunteer 
ministers and laymenat the noon hour. These 
meetings have been interesting, and although 
attendance could not in all cases be esti- 
mated owing to the fact that there were no 
rooms in which the men could be gathered, 
put were held in the shops themselves with 
men crouching behind the machinery, the im- 
pression prevails that the meetings were of 
value. Some fourteen establishments request 
the Presbyterians to hold these meetings once 
a week permanently. 

Mr. Bird, who has been nearly twenty-five 
years in South Chicago, among a working peo- 
ple whom he knows thoroughly, gave it as his 
opinion that the best way to make the acquain- 
tance of aldermen, school teachers and other 
influential persons is to do one’s own work 
quietly, as in that way one will come in the 
course of time into intimate relations with all 
who care for the city’s welfare. There was 
little time for discussion, but brethren ap- 
peared to agree with each of the speakers, 
especially with Mr. Bird, whose experience 
amply justifies every statement he made. 


IN MATCHTOWN 


Fortunately no Faith was Required, 
for She Had None. 


“I had no faith whatever, but on the ad- 
vice of a hale, hearty old gentleman who spoke 
from experience, I began to use Grape-Nuts 
about 2 years ago,” writes an Ohio woman liv- 
ing in Barberton, who says she is 40, is known 
to be fair, and admits that she is growing 
plump on the new diet. 

“T shall not try to tell you how I suffered 
for years from a deranged stomach that re- 
jected almost all sorts of food, and assimilated 
what little was forced upon it only at the cost 
of great distress and pain. I was treated by 
many different doctors and they gave me many 
different medicines, and I even spent seven 
years in exile from my home thinking change 
of scene would do me good. You may judge 
of the gravity of my condition when I tell you 
I was sometimes compelled to use morphine 
for weeks at a time. 

““For two years I have eaten Grape-Nuts 
food at least twice a day and I can now say 
that I have perfect health. I have taken no 
medicine in that time—Grape-Nuts has done 
it all. I can eat absolutely anything I wish, 
without stomach distress. I am a business 
woman and can walk my 2 or 3 miles a day 
and feel better for doing so. I have to use 
brains in my work, and it is remarkable how 
quick, alert and tireless my mental powers 
have become.’”’ Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“©The Road to Wellville,’”’ in packages. 


Dr. Loba Takes a Vacation 


For a long time Dr. Loba of the First 
Church, Evanston, has been suffering from 
overwork. The care of achurch like his and 
necessary outside duties have been a severe 
tax on his strength. His people last week 
generously gave him a leave of absence for 
four months, in the hope that complete rest 
will restore his health. Dr. Loba himself 
thinks so long an absence unnecessary, but he 
realizes that he must have some relief or soon 
face a breakdown. He has done a great 
work as pastor in Evanston. His church is 
one of the strongest and most prosperous in 
the West. Its benevolence is large and many 
of its members are engaged in aggressive 
Christian service. 


Municipal Matters 


Just at present the question is, Shall the 
number of policemen beincreased? Theprev- 
alence of crime and several recent brutal 
murders in reputable sections of the city have 
led to an almost universal demand for better 
protection. But there is no money to pay for 
it. Friends of law and order, and the press 
demand an increase in the license paid by the 
saloons. It is now. only $500 a year. It is 
proposed to raise it to $1,000. Of course there 
is a strong opposition. Prohibitionists object 
to any license fee whatever. They would 
banish the saloon from the city. Liquor 
interests oppose any increase in the fee. 
Brewers say that a great many saloons have 
all they can do to live and pay the present 
license. The public would rejoice if the in- 
crease of the license would wipe out of exist- 
ence one or two thousand of them. Politicians 
hesitate to take so radical a step and yet may 
yield to the pressure of popular sentiment and 
compel the saloons to pay a larger proportion 
of the cost of arresting and punishing the 
criminals they are so constantly making. 

Little is said about the traction question. 
The mayor assumes that the people will vote 
for municipal ownership in. April, but he 
seems to forget that such a vote will not fur- 
nish money or experience for the running of 
the street cars, and that even the $75,000,000 
which is all the Mueller certifizates can pro- 
duce, if they are good and can be sold at par, 
will be far too little to buy and equip the roads 
now in existence, to say nothing ef giving the 
improvements the companies will give. 

The Law and Order party is still busy, and 
while the mayor insists that he is under no 
obligation to enforce the law which requires 
saloons to be closed on Sunday, it may be that 
the time will come when he will be compelled 
to do so. What the city chiefly needs is not 
mere outward enforcement of law but a public 
sentiment which shall frown upon all wrong- 
doing and honor public cfficials for their char- 
acter rather than for the votes they may be 
able to command. 


An Interesting Service 


Jan. 23 two corner stones were laid in Mari- 
etta, O., one of them for the $40,000 dormitory 
and the other for the library building toward 
which Mr. Carnegie has given $40,000. In this 
will be placed the finest library in the state 
and one of the best in the West. In Americana 
itis excelled only by the library at Madison, 
Wis. To make room for one of the new build- 
ings, the old dormitory erected in 1832 had to 
be torn down. The documents deposited in 
its corner stone crumbled like cinder when 
exposed to the air. Inthe new corner stones, 
copper boxes, carefully sealed, were placed. 
The buildings occupy an important place in 
that new Marietta College which is rapidly 
coming into existence. A central heating 
plant, a dormitory for the academy, a chapel 
and an historical building are still wanting. 
Brief but timely addresses were made by 
President Perry, Thomas H. Kelley of Cincin- 
nati and Mr. J. H. Gallaher of Marietta. The 
outlook for the college was never brighter 
than now. 


Chicago, Feb. 3. FRANKLIN, 
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Piles 14 Years 


Terrible Case Cured Painlessly With 
Only One Treatment of 
Pyramid Pile Cure. 


Free Package in Plain Wrapper Mailed to 
Every One Who Writes. 


‘‘T have been a terrible sufferer of piles 
for fourteen (14) years and during all this 
time you can have an idea of how many 
kinds of medicine I tried. ~But I found 
no relief whatever. I felt there must be 
something that could cure me without 
having to undergo an operation which 
might kill me. 


FREE 
Trial Package 


Now, after trying but one treatment of 
your ‘Pyramids,’ I am free, free to tell 
all sufferers of this dreadful disease to 
try this medicine—the Pyramid Pile Cure, 
It will cure when all others fail. Sin- 
ah od yours, G. Braneigh, Schellburg, 

a 

Any one suffering from the terrible tor- 
ture, burning and itching of piles, will 
get instant relief from the treatment we 
send out free, at our own expense, in 
plain sealed package, to every one send- 
ing name and address. 

Surgical operation for piles is nerve- 
racking, cruel, and rarely a permanent 
success. Here you can get a treatment 
that is quick, easy to apply and inexpen- 
sive, and free from the publicity and 
humiliation you suffer by doctors’ exami- 
nation. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is made in the form 
of ‘‘easy to use’’ suppositories. The 
coming of a cure is felt the moment you 
begin to use it, and your suffering ends. 

Send your name and address at once to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 13729 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich., and get, by return 
mail, the treatment we will send you 
free, in plain, sealed wrapper. 

After seeing for yourself what it can 
do, you can get a regular, full size pack- 
age of Pyramid Pile Cure from any drug- 
gist at 50 cents each or, on receipt of 
price, we will mail you same ourselves 
if he should not have it. 


Ffocning-Cough Cou 


—« CROUP. 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM v 


W.EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London,Eng, 
All druggists or EF. FOUGERA&CO_,90 Beekman St., N.Y. 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grorers. 
ampFe, write 


FARWELL & RHINI 4, own, Ne Y., U.S.As 
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In and Around Boston 
(Continued from page 206.) 


success in New York State, his former field, 
and urged ministers to appoint in each church 
a legislative committee of three, they to work 
among the other members, thus securing 
throughout the state a network of Christian 
citizens who could be relied upon at critical 
times to send letters and telegrams to their 
representatives. 

In discussion, Mr. Evans of Cambridge ob- 
jected to the Ward Option Bill on the score of 
unfairness, fearing it would bring saloons into 
certain sections of no-license cities or towns. 
Dr. Conrad believed the bill a fair one, and 
that under it many who now vote Yes would 
vote No. Mr. Luce, in rebuttal, contended 
that in regulating a deadly evil, such as a con- 
tagious disease, for example, one could not 
act in the interest of absolute fairness, but of 
self-protection; and Mr. Davis cut the knot by 
announcing that the Ward Option Bill, if 
passed, would affect only cities or towns vot- 
ing for license. Mr. Evans objected to the 
appointment of a committee on legislation to 
represent the Church, as savoring of ecclesias- 
ticism. Dr. Conrad said such a committee 
would represent the Church not as an ecclesi- 
astical body, but as a social and moral force. 


Dr. Plumb’s Two Months’ Vacation 


At the Walnut Avenue Church, Jan. 28, the 
pastor, Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., was unable 
to preach, having been taken ill the evening 

- previous from indigestion. He preached last 
Sunday and seemed in his usual health. His 
people, however, kindly insist that he take 
a two months’ absence and rest. Dr. Henry 
E. Barnes supplied the pulpit on the 28th, and 
Pres. J. H. George of Chicago on the evening 


OVER SEA HABIT 
Difference on this Side the Water. 


The persistent effect upon the heart of caf- 
feine in coffee cannot but result in the gravest 
conditions, in time. 

Each attack of the drug and that means each 
cup of coffee weakens the organ a little more, 
and the end is almost a matter of mathemat- 
ical demonstration. A lady writes from a 
Western state: 

“T am of German descent and it was nat- 
ural that I should learn at a very early age to 
drink coffee. Until I was 23 years old I drank 
scarcely anything else at my meals. 

** A few years ago I began to be affected by 
a steadily increasing nervousness, which even- 
. tually developed into a distressing heart trou- 
ble that made me very weak and miserable. 
Then, some three years ago, was added asthma 
in its worst form. My sufferings from these 
things can be better imagined than described. 

** During all this time my husband realized 


more fully than I did that coffee was injurious: 


to me, and made every effort to make me stop. 

**Finally it was decided afew months ago, 
to quit the use of coffee absolutely, and to 
adopt Postam Food Coffee as our hot table 
drink. I had but little idea that it would help 
me, but consented to try it to please my hus- 
band. I prepared it very carefully, exactly 
according to directions, and was delighted 
with its delicious flavor and refreshing qual- 
' ities. 

* Just so soon as the poison from the coffee 
had time to get out of my system the nutritive 
properties of the Postum began to build me 
up, and [ am now fully recovered from all my 
nervousness, heart trouble and asthma. I 
gladly acknowledge that now, for the first 
time in years, I enjoy perfect health, and that 
I owe it all to Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
**The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum Food Coffee contains no drugs of 
any description whatsoever. 


of Feb. 4, A harder working pastor than Dr. 
Plumb it would be difficult to find, and his 
many friends will wish for him the happiest 
of times on this little holiday. 


The Adams Memorial Service 


There will be a memorial service commemo- 
rating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Dr. Nehemiah Adams, at Union 
Church, Boston, Sunday evening, Feb. 18. 
Addresses will be made by Drs. Samuel Lane 
Loomis, Albert H. Plumb and Alexander 
McKenzie. 


Personalia 


Jemima Luke, author of the hymn, ‘I 
think when I read that sweet story of old,” 
died last week at Newport, Isle of Wight. 


The ethical and spiritual status of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller as they bear on his fitness for 
heaven or hell were so much a matter of differ- 
ence of opinion between two Kentucky Bap- 
tist deacons last week that ultimately one 
murdered the other. 


The death of Rev. Dr. J. G. Montfort, aged 
ninety-five, for many years editor of the 
Herald and Presbyter of Cincinnati, O., re- 
moves the Nestor of American religious jour- 
nalists in point of age and service, the Herald 
and Presbyter having been in the Montfort 
family for many years. 


Tuan Fong, Viceroy of Fukien and Chi- 
Kiang, who is of the party of eminent Chinese 
now visiting this country, at the time of the 
Boxer uprising was viceroy of a northern 
province in which were many Americans, 
miners and missionaries. He summoned them 
to his home and gave them protection until 
the danger was over. 


Southern Methodism has just lost a large 
personality in Bishop J. C. Keener. His col- 
lege training was at Wesleyan, Middletown, 
Ct., and when asked once whether he got 
much from his college course he replied: ‘‘ No, 
they didn’t teach much and I didn’t learn what 
they did teach. Incidentally I learned to 
skate and eat codfish, but chiefly I was en- 
gaged in studying New England character.” 


The death of Rev. Timothy G. Darling, pro- 
fessor of Christian theology at Auburn Sem- 
inary, New York, removes a brilliant teacher 
with a limited reputation, he having done little 
in authorship. He was a good deal of a wag, 
and once when finding on a hotel register 
in Europe the signature. William Albany 
(Bishop Doane) he signed under it, ‘‘ Timothy 
Auburn.’’ 


Sec. J. L. Barton’s recent course of lectures 
at Andover Seminary was a thorough and 
illuminating treatment of his theme, The Re- 
generation of Turkey. His experience as a 
missionary and his present oversight of the 
field as foreign secretary of the American 
Board doubly qualified him for the task. A 
number of ministers from adjoining towns 
shared with the Andover students the enjoy- 
ment of the course. 


Prof. George T. Ladd, who terminated his 
long service as head of the department of phi- 
losophy at Yale last June and has since been 
occupied with the proofs of his great work on 
the Philosophy of Religion, has begun a sem- 
ester’s work lecturing in philcsophy at West- 
ern Reserve University. At its close he 
expects to fulfill an engagement in Japan 
similar to the one which he filled several years 
ago, with much credit to American education 
and satisfaction to the Japanese people. He 
is not commissioned with any reconstruction 
of Japanese institutions, as some newspapers 
are fond of saying. He is simply to lecture 
under the auspices of the Imperial Education 
Association in the Imperial University and 
elsewhere. His type of thought is highly es- 
teemed in Japan and his services there have 
been greatly appreciated and honored. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect, 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial — 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver, and 
excretory organs and purifies and enriches 
the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior to 
any other form. He says: ‘‘For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially when 
resulting from constipation or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disappear 
in four or five days, leaving the skin clear 
and smooth. Although Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is a proprietary article, and sold 
by druggists, and fer that reason tabooed 
by many physicians, yet I know of noth- 
ing so.safe and reliable for constipation, 
liver and kidney troubles and especially 
in all forms of skin disease as this rem- 
edy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of pills, 
cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘ purifiers,” 
will find in Stuart’s Calcium Wafers a far 
safer, more palatable and effective prepa- 
ration. 


Are You DEAF? 


I was deaf myself for 25 years. I perfected 
and patented a small, invisible ear drum in order 
to help my own hearing. 
It ts called “ The Way Ear 
Drum,” and by the use of 
these drums I can NOW 
HEAR WHISPERS. I 
want all deaf people to 
write me. I do not clatm 
to “cure”’ all cases of deaf- 
ness, neither can I benefit 
those who were born deaf. 
But I CAN HELP 90 per 
cent. of those whose hearing is defective. 

Won't you take the trouble to write and find 
out all about me and my invention? Geo. P. 
Way, 1422 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


One Thousand $2.00 Nemo 
% Grand Prize Cor- 
sets will be sold 


during February at 
choice, Each $1.00 


A great many women through- 


out New England who have 


worn this celebrated corset 
will be pleased to read of this good news, 
knowing that every Grand Prize Corset 
sold is fully guaranteed by the makers as 
a genuine $2.00 corset, and that for a lim- 
ited time (during the month of February) 
they can be bought at Gilchrist’s for $4.00. 

Don’t delay your opportunity when such 


a corset offer as the above presents itself 


to you. 


atts 


at BOSTON'S FASTEST CRONING DEPT SHORE = 
——_ \WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 


St. Abigail of the 


Pines 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 


Sold by 
‘all 
Dealers 


One of the best 
selling books of the 
season, because it is not 
only a fascinating story of life 
on sea and shore, but it appeals to every 
man and woman who knows what it is to love. 
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Important New Books 


The Work of Preaching 


By Rey. ARTHUR S. HOYT, D. D., Professor of 
Homiletics and Sociology in Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12c.). 
‘* Pree from scholasticism, sensitive to the demands 
of the present time.”—Outlook. 


Prophet of. Nazareth 


By NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures in Cornell University, 
Director of the American School of Arehzology in 


Jerusalem. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 17c.). 


This book presents in simple language the conclu- 
sions to which years of study and reflection, and 
research in Palestine have led him. ; 


Rational Living 


By HENRY C. KING, President of Oberlin College, 
author of ‘‘ Reconstruction in Theology,” ‘‘ Theology 
and the Social Consciousness,” ete. __ 
Cloth, $1.25 net- (postage 12e.). 
“It is the best book for young men interested in 
living the high noble life under modern conditions 
- with which I am acquainted.””— Nehemiah Boynton. 


(78 
Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, Plummer 
Professor of Christian Morals, Harvard University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage i1c.). 


‘*Qne of the most remarkable books in the religious 
literature of 1905.’’—Independent. 
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For Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT. 


Introduction by Lucy WHEELOCK. 


It contains many choice songs for little children which are 
simple yet beautiful. Many appear elsewhere only in high 
priced books, many are adaptations of folk “songs and classic 
melodies, and many are original pieces not found elsewhere. 
Not only Primary Sunday-school teachers but Kindergarten 
teachers in public schools will be delighted with it. 
Returnable sample mailed on request to any Teacher or 
Primary Superintendent interested. 
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REV. S. M. NEWMAN, D. D. 


Who completes this month a pastorate of twenty-one years at First Ohurch, Washington, D. C. 
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‘Christian News from Every where 


Kansas Quakers had 150 births and ninety 
deaths last year; New England Quakers sev- 
enty-two deaths and seventeen births. Here 
is a text for a homily, economic and ecclesi- 
astical. 


The first week of the Torrey campaign in 
Philadelphia was marked by large assemblages 
and came to a climax last Sunday in great sep- 
arate meetings for men and women, at which 
several hundred persons professed conversion. 
One day last week Dr. Torrey spoke to 700 
physicians, surgeons and nurses assembled in 
the operating-room of one of the hospitals. 


Presbyterians in New York City naturally 
are jubilant over the cancellation of the mort- 
gage indebtedness on the fine denominational 
headquarters, building on Fifth Avenue. 
Their Board of Foreign Missions has just 


_ been obliged to part with Charles W. Hand, 


the agreeable and efficient treasurer for the 
last nine years, who has been called to the 
vice-presidency of a prominent business cor- 
poration in New York, 


Certain French bishops and priests, facing 
the problem of maintenance of the clergy un- 
der the new status of the Roman Church, are 
turning to the device of insurance of the lives 
of priests. The amount recoverable at death 
is to gotoa general endowment fund, to be 
invested in England and managed there. In 
due time an income sufficient in volume can 
be derived from it to pay the salaries of the 
clergy. It is significant that they turn to 
English administrators. 


The Scottish Review, after giving both in 
text and in graphic depiction a retrospect of 


the secessions and unions within Presbyterian- 
ism in Scotland since 1733, expresses not only 
the hope but the belief that the time for 
reunion of all the divisions draweth nigh, and 
that ere the twentieth century is old there 
will in truth be a Church of Scotland, ‘‘ the 
organization of which will embody the true 
spirit of religion, each member endeavoring, 
striving to co-operate in works of piety and of 
love of man as well as of God.” 


The Young People’s Missionary Rally for 
Greater Boston will be held on Feb. 22, as 
for several years past, in the Old South 
Chureh, Copley Square. The same spirit and 
ideas which have made Silver Bay and the 
other summer conferences so markedly suc- 
cessful are present in these annual gatherings. 
The exercises continue from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Dr, William ©. Griffis, author of Dux Christus, 
Verbeck of Japan, The Mikado’s Empire and 
other standard books on Japan, will give an 
informing illustrated lecture at the evening 
session. The usual denominational confer- 
ences during the day are expected to be 
stronger than ever. 


An interdenominational conference for the 
study of methods of missionary work will be 
given by the young people’s organizations 
of Greater New York at the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, 215 West Twenty-third Street, Feb. 
22, 23 and 24. The daily sessions will consist 
of Bible study classes, conferences for consid- 
eration of missionary problems, mission study 
classes and platform addresses. A feature of 
great interest will be the exhibit of books, 


‘literature, ete , of the various boards. Among 


the speakers are Mr. John R. Mott, Dr. W. W. 
White and Robert E. Speer. The details of 
the work are in the hands of an executive sec- 
retary, Elliot Field, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


Electric-lighted. 


apply to 


Via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Leaves WELLS STREET STATION 8.02 p. m. daily. 
Electric-lighted. Exclusively first-class. Less than three 
days to San Francisco and Portland. 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Leaves Chicago 10.05 p. m. daily, 
Arrives Los Angeles 4.45 p. m. the third day, Chicago & 
North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


CHINA & JAPAN FAST MAIL 


Leaves Chicago 11.00 p.m. daily for San 
N Francisco, Los Angelesand Portland over 
the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri river. 
ALL MEALS IN DINING CARS 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


The Best of Everything 
For booklets, maps, hotel lists 
and information aboutrates and 
Sleeping Car reservations, 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
P.T. M.. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DOES PERSONALITY COUNT 


in the pulpit, in the lecture room, in the physician’ 
office, behind the counter or at the bar? Would yo 
as soon hear a piano playing machine as a grei 
pianist? Could you win a lawsuit as well with 
law-book as with a great lawyer? Personality 1 
the dearest and yet the cheapest thing on earth. 

Travel is the only serious interest in which me 
ignore the value of personality, in which an impe: 
sonal guide-book or a less than impersonal courie 
are charged with the momentous responsibilities « 
personality. The immense success of 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


is due to its recognition of the value of 


PERSONALITY IN TRAVEL 


Write for our Outline of University Trave 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
201 Clarendon Street, Boston 


JAMAICA. 


Avoid the Dreary Days 
of Winter 


Visit the Island of 
Perpetual Summer 


Travel on one of the perfectly j 
equipped "Admirals," the Twin 
Screw U. S. Mail Steamships of 
the 


United Fruit 


Company 
They afford the most delightful salt 


water trip of the winter months. 

Within 24 hours after leaving, you | 

are in the warm airs of the Gulf 

Stream. Hotel accommedations in 
4 Jamaica satisfy every desire. 


Weekly Sailings from Boston 
and Philadelphia. Steamships 
"Brookline" and "Barnstable" 
weekly from Baltimore. 


ROUND TRIP, $75 
ONE WAY, $40 
INCLUDING MEALS AND STATEROOM BERTH 


“A Happy Month in Jamaica” 
is a fascinating booklet we send on request. 
For this and complete information, write to 
one of these addresses. 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 
UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Long Wharf, Boston 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 East Pratt Street, Baltimore 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 


or 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Thos. Cook & Sons 


or local tourist agent 


Any Book You See Reviewet 


in this or any other paper or magazin 
may always be secured at as low a pric 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press \escow'st. sosre 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTC 
_ 17 Wabash Ave., Chicas 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
yiget Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D, D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
‘Office, 287 Fouith Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Cheoks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 106 
East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 15] 
Washi nD St., Chicago, Il.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre. 
ike ere House, Boston, Mass,; Rev. H. H. Wikoff. 

. M.C. A, Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre 


8. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in: seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer, Offices, 612,613 Peneregetionst House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIRTY, Con; Feganousl House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; 


work. 

3"ine Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil 
grim Press, peace The ee ee and Ohristian 
World, the rim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read. 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
©. 8. 8. & Pub. Sepp those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior aud 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Hl 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND, 
Seer orate name “ Trustees of the National Council uf 
e 


D. D., F dSt., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


man’s Friend. Society. 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSAOHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F, E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
ten. offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

'D. 


t supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 
00m 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass, 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wees Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. EL ch, 608 Congregational House, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Pe eerperaved). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
KE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
807 Co: i tee House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss ry U.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Oongregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


NORTHFIELD 


BY GEO. ©. STEBBINS HYMNAL 


JTS SALE DOES COOD 


USE DOES 


i 5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools’? on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, %825 per 100, 30c. postpaid. 
Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous *t Gospel Hymns.”’ 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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vertisement in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 
ment by The Congregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational 8. S. and Publishing Society 
‘ Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1883. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels edsel ey the Satlor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend apd ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the seciety at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., Prestdent. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the ne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Bright Boy for Adoption. Wanted, a good home 
with Christian people fora bright boy five years of age 
OAS Address Mrs. A. Robinson, Claremont, 

Right Places—Hundreds of them, paying $1,000- 
$5,000, waiting for right men; write for booklet and 
state position desired. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Wanted, a position as governess or mother’s helper, 
by a refined young woman of considerable experience. 
Highest references given. Address A. B. U., 7, care The 
Congregationatlist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. A young lady of education and experience 
wishes a position as pastor’s assistant.or salaried Sun- 
day school worker. References can be given. Address 
Rev. E. C, Bartlett, 2131 Morris Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted, a Christian home for two boys, 12 and 14 
years of age, without mother or sister, and whose father, 
lying very ill and destitute of means, wishes his boys 
might not be separated. Address Harmon Acker, 
No. Swansea, Mass. 


Wanted, an office boy, by one of the’ Religious So- 
cieties at the Congregational House, Boston. He must 
be an American boy, intelligent, honest and well recom- 
mended. Age about 17. Address A. U. B., 6, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Camping in Wellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


Europe. Wanted, two members for private party 
taking ten weeks’ comprehensive tour, visiting Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany. Holland, iselgium, 
France, Englavd and Scotland, 4565 inclusive. Rev. 
George Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


Opportunities to educate 10 poor but worthy chil- 
dren and Christian young men and women; several de- 
sirous to become teachers in the South at a cost of $3 to 


$12 a year. Particulars gladly given by Henry KE. Warren, 
pa:tor’s assistant, Shawmut Church, Tremontand Brook- 


line Streets, Boston, Mass. 
Graduates of all Denominations 


HARTFORD erate sta 
THEOLOGICAL 
ust comer geamesensane SEMINARY 


Sept. 26,1906. Address THE DEAN. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
tian Ministry. Open to College 


Specialization in each Depart- 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, | 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1906-07 two Resident (Williams) Fel- 
lowships of $400 each are offered to graduates of 
Theological Schools who intend to devote themselves to 
the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships are designed 
to encourage advanced theological work of a high 
order. Applications accompanied by testimonials and 
specimens of work must be made before April Ist, 1906, on 
special blanks to be obtained of ROBERT S. MORISON, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

pee Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
iding. 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL OON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


READ PRUDENTIAL andstnain coupon 
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AMERICAN 


Million Dollar Campaign ae 


$85,000 


17 February 1906 


BOARD oy 


895,000 


I will be one of ten thousand to stand behind the 


American Board with an extra gift this year gS.000 


“Attempt 


As Indicaled Below 75,000 


Great Name__ a — se | 870,000 
Address 
Things Church 
Amount mar 


For When Payable bese $55,000 


This subscription should be paid to Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer 
9 of the American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, who will acknowledge 7 50,000 

God Will 

$45,000 


$65,000 


860,000 


and report to the church, unless otherwise requested. The Board Year 
ends August 31, 1906. 


The Year of the Haystack Centennial 


40,000 


The above is the form of pledge card we are using in our special campaign in fifty cities. We invite 


all to join in the movement and to be numbered among the Ten Thousand. Cut this out or send for a card. $35,000 
’ 


THE LATEST REPORT $30,000 


The third week of the campaign in fifty cities marks a still further increase of interest. These meetings are 
becoming notable, especially for the interest of themen. At Lowell, when over 250 men sat down to a pay supper, e200 
including prominent mill owners, merchants and professional men, a prominent pastor remarked: “If you had told , 
me one month ago that such a gathering of men could have been brought together I would have said you are daft. 820,000 
There never has been such a representative meeting here before.” At Portland, Me., splendid meetings were held 
morning and afternoon, and 150 of the leading men of the city and vicinity congregated in the evening. The effort $15,000 
was directed to securing pledges on the following days, and the local committee will heartily co-operate with the 
Board’s representatives in following up the good impression. In some respects Brockton’s meeting was the. most 
remarkable of all. The supper was generously provided by one of our Corporate Members, the attendance was 
over 250, was limited only by the capacity of the room; 167 pledges were taken on the spot, amounting to over 
$1,100. Thirty-four cards from various places have been sent to our office direct amounting to $1,384.00. The total 85,000 
number of pledges thus far reported are 888, and the total amount is $25,194.60. 


$10,000 


PERSONS WATCH THESE COLUMNS RISE DOLLARS 


° 


m%) ‘The one book that every pastor, teacher, tem- 
Ba perance worker, or political reformer should own. 
i The facts stated are profuse, authentic, 


peas ae 


ss 
TIFFANY ©) STUDIOS 


———_~ = 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 
Studios. 

Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. gee Send feces 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


MENEELY#°0, BELLS 


WEST TROY, N. Y~ 
The OMeste ERY Tratsben Bell pioundry in Amerive 
Only Finest, Most Mualealiy Toned Belle Mad 


edie CARPETS 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON 


OPP. BOYLSTON. at ie 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


a Wricut says: ‘‘/¢ 
Saloo should be in the 

; perance 
4 reform 
r and ev- 

, ae slu- 

The 

By Prof. J. M. Barker, Ph.D. subject 
of view — Economic,,Social, Political, and Crim- 
inal. Other Chapters on The Federated Move- 
sential Factors in Legislative Action, Law En- 
forcement Made Effective, The Co-ordinating 
“Ttis an arsenal of facts,a source as wel. as a 
reservoir of inspiration.’ Cloth, 212 pp., $1.00. 


The astounding. There is material for a 
sermon on every page. CARROLL D. 
hands of every 
advocate of tem- 
; dent of 
. soctolo- 

And Social Reform 7, 
. is treat- 
m of Boston University 44 from all points 
ment of Moral Forces, A Medium for United 
Action, The Formation of Public Sentiment, Es- 
Power in Leadership, Substitutes for the Saloon, 
and Signs of Promise. EPWORTH HERALD says: 
If your dealer does not have it, send to the pub- 
my lishers, Everett Press Co., 74 India St., Boston. 


Individual Communion 


Why permit = 
a custom at = 
the commun- 

ion table which you anit not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 

We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 

Sanitary Communion Outfit Co, 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 


READ PRUDENTIAL Avyertisement 


| 


‘BOSTON.’ 


~THEQNGREGATIONALIST 


Saturday 
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and Christian World 


Volume XC} 
Number 7 


An Epoch in the History of the Church 


The general council of the churches of 

three denominations at Dayton last week 
is certain to be the beginning of a new 
era in the history of the churches included 
in that council. It may come to be 
looked back on as the beginning of a 
movement of much larger proportions 
than now appears. The 670,000 Congre- 
gationalists were represented by 115 dele- 
gates. The delegates of the 260,000 United 
Brethren and the 190,000 Methodist Prot- 
estants increased that number to about 
200. The creation of this general council 
was authorized by the national confer- 
ences of these three bodies, its first pur- 
pose being ‘‘to present, so far as we pos- 
sibly can, a realization of that unity 
which seems so greatly desired by Chris- 
tian churches.”’ Such a presentation as 
was made last week by this meeting has 
not before been paralleled, we believe, in 
this country and is beyond the expecta- 
tions of those who shared in it. 
_ The spirit of essential Christian unity 
manifested during this meeting is a new 
demonstration of the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit. Ministers and laymen 
from New England and California, from 
Northern and Southern and Interior 
states, with varied religious antecedents, 
experience and customs, unacquainted 
with one another, came together to discuss 
union and found themselves already one 
in spirit, purpose and fellowship. From 
the first hour they regarded no obstacles 
to organic union as insurmountable, but 
set themselves confidently to the task of 
overcoming every obstacle. 

Their manner of expressing the spirit 
of unity was no less impressive. It was 
intelligent, deliberate, altogether volun- 
tary, and exultant without emotional dis- 
play. The many hours of preparation in 
committees for specific steps toward un- 


ion were marked by fraternal intercourse 
which precluded weariness. Men spoke 
of God’s presence and guidance as natu- 
rally as they spoke of the processes of 
their own thought. Many of the dele- 
gates had hardly expected that any ex- 
tended declaration of faith could be 
drawn up which would secure general 
approval. The absolute unanimity with 
which the statement elsewhere printed 
was adopted as a confession and testi- 
mony in the sub-committee, the general 
committee and the entire council was a 
surprise even to those who had been 
drawn into closer and closer fellowship 
by two days of prayerful conference. 
Discussion was free and earnest, yet with- 
out one negative or inharmonious note, 
but a full harmonious affirmation of faith. 
The preparation of a statement of 
principles of church government and 
their application in practical adminis- 
tration brought forth perplexities and 
difficulties but no discord. These princi- 
ples as held by all the churches repre- 
sented were essentially Congregational— 
the freedom and equality in the church of 
all its members and the fellowship whose 
value and effectiveness grow by united 
service. It will take time to adjust 
various customs into working harmony, 
but as the spirit which ruled in that 
assembly extends through the churches 
much less time for such adjustment may 
be required than has been anticipated. 
The harmonizing of property interests 
and the bringing into practical unity of 
operation the benevolent and educational 
organizations and institutions whose work 
extends to all the continents present 
great difficulties, yet no one of the com- 
mittee, which includes men of large ex- 
perience in law and business, expressed 
any discouragement in facing them. Nor 


did they seek to be excused from the task, 
They promptly began to arrange plans to 
unite all these churches in their mission 
and work to evangelize the world. 

The meaning of this movement could 
not be mistaken by those who shared in 
this council. ‘‘They were all with one 
accord in one place,” and had in their ex- 
perience as plain a demonstration of the 
presence of the Holy Spirit as did the 
disciples when the first Christian Church 
was formed. The solemn joy and frater- 
nal love and gratitude to God which re- 
peatedly found expression in spontaneous 
outbursts of songs of praise in which the 
whole assembly joined, witnessed to a 
spiritual revival already in progress. It 
will surely be followed by the Lord adding 
day by day to the church those that are 
being saved. 

Of course the powers of this general 
council are advisory, and its recommen- 
dations are to be referred to the con- 
stituent bodies for approval. But while 
a great work will be necessary to educate 
the membership of the churches and to 
inspire them with the earnestness and 
confidence which their delegates already 
have in carrying this union to its con- 
summation, it seems certain that plans 
approved with such entire and hearty 
unanimity by the council will be adopted 
by the churches represented in it. 

The outlook into the future is big with 
the hope of an enlarging fellowship which 
shall include other denominations on the. 
basis of the faith of the universal Church 
which this confession expresses, with 
forms of administration in harmony with 
our national life, under the guidance of 
God the Father revealed through Jesus 
Christ our Lord and by the Holy Spirit in 
the experience of his Church in this our 
time giving the gospel to mankind. 


Event and Comment 


USTICE BREWER’S deserved trib- 

ute, on another page, to his pastor, 
Dr. Newman, emphasizes the importance 
of maintaining minis- 
ters of commanding in- 
fluence in Congregational churches at 
the capital of the nation, and the great- 
ness of the service of this pastorate of a 
score of years. The First Congregational 
Church of Washington has not only a 
membership large in numbers but com- 
posed of influential men and women. Its 
morning audiences fill the large audito- 


‘Our Cover Portrait 


rium, while on Sunday evenings it is us- 
ually full to overflowing, many strangers 
being attracted by Dr. Newman’s preach- 
ing. Under the exacting duties which 
such a position imposes, it is not strange 
that after so long a pastorate he should 
find the necessity for rest imperative. 
But he is not an invalid, as his helpful 
presence at the general council at Day- 
ton last week testifies. He has been in- 
terested in this movement for the union 
of the three denominations since its be- 
ginning, having served. on the earlier 


committees. We hope and expect that 
after time for recuperation Dr. Newman 
will resume his activity in some pastoral 
office. 


MULTITUDE of persons all over 
the English-speaking world will ap- 
prove the action of the United Church, 
ee a New Haven, Ct., on the 
r. Munger’s Half- ovening of Feb. 6, when 
ARO ead it turned its regular 
prayer meeting into a commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination 
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of its pastor emeritus, Dr. Theodore T. 
Munger. The occasion was announced 


_ only two days before from the pulpit by 


the pastor, Rev. A. J. Haynes; but the 
large parish house was packed with friends 
eager to express an appreciation that still 
grows upon them. Kind words were 
spoken by chosen and representative men ; 
a testimonial letter from the officers of 
the church was read, accompanied by a 
check for $1,000, raised within three or 
four hours. But the most notable feature 
was Dr. Munger’s response, which took 
the form of extracts from his diary of 
fifty years, with refreshing comments on 
the events of a half-century as witnessed 
in his successive pastorates in Dorchester, 
Lawrence and North Adams, Mass., San 
José, Cal., and New Haven, the last of 
which has continued twenty-one years. 
He paid special tribute to the services of 
Pres. Noah Porter in the two councils at 
North Adams and New Haven in the days 
when progressive ideas were rejected un- 
less openly championed by such trusted 
leaders as President Porter. In closing, 
hesaid: ‘‘As a bird trims himself for the 
gale so I have trimmed myself for the 
storm of life. I have manned the rudder, 
reefed the sail and am ready to obey the 
voice beckoning me forward.’’ Though 
Dr. Munger is well past the limit of man’s 
allotted span, the light of his fame and 
public favor is undimmed. He has been 
a prophet of a new day, not a mere re- 
tailer of traditions. May his voice and 
pen continue long to give their wonted 
inspiration to this generation! Would 
that one of his resulting legacies might 
be an amplifying of last week’s gem of 
autobiography into proportions worthy of 
the subject. 


HE IMPERIAL CHINESE COMMIS- 
SION came from a tour across New 
York to Niagara, Boston and Lawrence, 
Mass., visiting in 
Chinese Commissioners Boston some of its 
Praise American ‘ 2 
Boatd: Missionaries historic shrines, the 
mission board rooms 
of the American Board and the Bap- 
tist Foreign Missionary Society, Har 
vard University and Wellesley College, 
and receiving courtesies from the city and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in- 
cluding a dinner given by Governor Guild, 
at which President Eliot of Harvard, 
President Capen of the American Board 
and ex-Secretary of State Olney spoke. 
Governor Guild pledged Massachusetts to 
the sentiment, ‘‘China for the Chinese 
and peace for all the world.’”’ Mr. Olney 
justified the Chinese resentment of indig- 
nities and gloried in her rising national 
self-consciousness. President Capen as- 
sured the commissioners that the reli- 
gious forces of our nation were a unit in 
trying to shape our legislation with re- 
spect to China on lines of enlightened 
Christianity, and President Eliot speak- 
ing for Harvard and American educa- 
tional institutions pledged them to give 
aid in specific and tangible ways in edu- 
cating Chinese who may be sent here. 
The Chinese Commissioners especially 
requested the opportunity to visit the 
mission board rooms, and were cor- 
dially welcomed by President Capen 
and the secretaries, President Capen 
formally greeting them with an apt 
speech, and His Excellency Viceroy Tuan 
Fong of Fukien and Che-Keang responding 
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in words that must be a source of pride 
to the officers and constituents of the 
Board, not to mention the missionaries 
in China. The viceroy said: 

It gives mea feeling of great gratification to 
be able to visit the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. The foundation of all the good 
work in China by missionaries, in the way of 
hospitals and schools, was laid by the mem- 
pers of your society. The imperial govern- 
ment has recognized the good work of the 
American Board in China, and has commis- 
sioned me to say that in every way possible 
the government wil) give them its fullest pro- 
tection in the future, It has been my pleasure 
to render some service to the missionaries of 
this Board myself during the late troubles in 
China. I want to say, without desiring to be 
partial in my judgment, that the missionaries 
of this Board have given the best results of 
any in the missionary field in my country by 
their display of tact, prudence and good sense, 
all of which are so necessary to friendly inter- 
course of different nationalities. I hope that 
this condition will continue. When we return 
to China I shall keep in mind the interest of 
the missionaries of the American Board, and 
shall pledge myself to gladly render them all 
the service that I can. 


VIDENCE GIVEN before the Senate 
Committee last week relative to pres- 
ent-day Mormonism, as its hierarchy con- 
tinues to uphold polyg- 
amy, to crush out com. 
petitors who challenge its great economic 
monopoly, bas not been overlooked we be- 
lieve by the country at large; and it would 
seem to be about time for the Senate Com- 
mittee to render its decision relative to Mr. 
Smoot. An imperium ia imperio cannot 
be tolerated in this republic, especially 
one that subverts the highest ideals of 
family life, opposes its force against the 
will and constitutional rights of freemen 
wishing to engage in industry; and which 
practically bids defiance to the nation 
after having buncoed it. If senators 
from the section of our country where 
Mormonism has flourished dare not, for 
political or personal reasons, \begin the 
fight, then men with less to lose person- 
ally, and rising above politics, should be- 
gin to plan for the coming struggle. 


Mormon Disloyalty 


HE HOUSE of Representatives passed 

the Hepburn Rate Bill last. week by 
a vote of 346 to 7, after a thoroughgoing 
debate recalling ear- 
lier days in Congress ; 
and it now goes to the 
Senate, where conservative interests will 
try to amend and alter—just how much 
depends upon the outcome of the wrestle 
between the President and his supporters 
on the one hand and the senators who 
serve the railway corporations on the 
other hand. The bill as passed by the 
House defines, far better than any pre- 
vious law governing the Inter.State Com- 
merce: Commission’s powers, just what 
is the scope of the word ‘‘transporta- 
tion,’’ and just what the relation of aux- 
iliary instrumentalities of common car- 
riers—such as private car lines—to the 
railroads are. It calls for more publicity 
as to railroad methods, and a uniform sys- 
tem of accounting; it increases the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to seven 
members and their salaries to $10,000 a 
year, and it gives to the commission 
authority to investigate alleged unreason- 
able rates, to substitute rates reasonable 
and remunerative, which, when fixed, are 
to go into effect thirty days after they 
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are announced by the commission, sub- 
ject however to suspension by the com- 
mission or the court within that time. 
But when effective they bind for three 
years. If we are to believe some inter- 
preters of this action of the House, it 
acted wholly in response to popular agita- 
tion, but against its own best opinion, ex- 
pecting that the Senate would save the 
situation. This is an indictment against 
the House which we decline to believe. 
In our opinion, both the people and their 
representatives intend in some way to 
control use of corporate powers for gen- 
eral rather than special interests, per- 
sonal or sectional. 


HE ISSUE raised by Senator Patter- 
son of Colorado, who refuses to be 
bound by the Democratic party’s caucus 
decree hostile to the 
pineiehe per ae Santo Domingo Treaty, is 
2 Y'  aserious one; and the best 
public sentiment of the country agrees 
with him in principle, although fully 
aware of certain inconsistencies in his 
personal attitude. Men are not sent to 
the Senate to represent parties; they are 
sent to represent themselyes and their 
states, and they owe allegiance first to 
their own enlightened minds and con- 
sciences and next to the commonwealths 
they represent. The wisdom or unwis- 
dom, policy or impolicy of certain propo- 
sitions affecting our course as a nation 
are not best determined by decrees of 
party caucuses, but by epen debate and 
response to arguments advanced pro or 
con, 


UR BRETHREN on the Pacific 

coast are looking forward eagerly 
to the assembling of the Pacific Coast 
Congregational Congress, 
which is to bein session in 
Los Angeles, May 16-23. 
This body meets but once in three years 
and its last gathering at Seattle in 1903 
brought together the leading men and 
women of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, who enjoyed a season of good fel- 
lowship and were profited through con- 
sideration of a remarkably strong pro- 
gram. The meeting at Los Angeles, in 
which the Days, father and son, of First 
Church and the pastors of the thriving 
group of sister churches: are much inter- 
ested, promises to be of marked excel. 
lence. Some well-known Easterners are 
expected to represent various denomina- 
tional interests. The program will bristle 
with live topics to be handled by compe- 
tent speakers. We congratulate our 
brethren of the Pacific coast on maintain- 
ing an organization of such worth and 
promise as this congress. 


The Pacific 
Coast Congress 


ILITARY preparations by our Gov- 
ernment for protection of our inter. 

ests in China go on. Troops are being 
sent to the Philippines 
and supplies and am. 
munition hurried to the Pacific coast. 
This is done in response to disturbing 
news from China, where the anti-Ameri. 
can movement does not subside. Mission 
stations are being attacked, and American 
educators, protected by the most powerful 
viceroys, have been dismissed in. obedi. 
ehce to popular pressure. Meanwhile 
everything is being done by the President 
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and the executive arm of our Government 

-to lessen the perilous friction; and to 
this good end the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor has issued new rules 
governing the examination and admission 
of Chinese. With Congress, however, 
rests power to take the only action that 
can be effectual if better relations really 
are desired. The late Senator Hoar of 
Massachusetts, opposing the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Bill in 1882, said that “‘just so 
surely as the path on which our fathers 
entered one hundred years ago led to 
safety, to strength, to glory,” so surely 
would the path on which the nation then 
proposed to enter bring us ‘‘to shame, 
to weakness and to peril.’”’ All that Sen- 
- ator Hoar predicted in 1882 is now com- 
ing true. American interests in China 
are in serious peril. 


IX YEARS have passed since Dwight 

L. Moody’s death and it is pleasant 
to note the enduring affection for him 
and the measures taken to 
preserve for the rising gen- 
eration the inspiration of 
his rugged character. Every year now a 
little band of his closest friends repair in 
early February to Northfield, the spot he 
loved most on earth, and there in a simple, 
genuine fashion honor the great evan- 
gelist and the founder of schools whose 
influence is now felt far and wide. Last 
week’s celebration was the most note- 
worthy of any thus far held. Secretary 
John Willis Baer of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions came on from New Y ork 
to give the formal address before a joint 
gathering of the students of Mt. Hermon 
and Northfield, while prominent trustees, 
including Henry H. Proctor, George E. 
Keith and Lewis A. Crossett, joined local 
speakers in tributes to Mr. Moody and in 
pointing out lessons from his life for 
today. It was a source of sorrow that 
Mr. Henry M. Moore, president of the 
board of trustees of Northfield Semi- 
nary and honored as a Christian worker 
throughout New England, was unable 
to participate in the observances of the 
day, but a message of affection was sent 
him by the students. For over a year 
now he has been confined most of the 
time by illness to his temporary home 
in the East Northfield hotel and his 
condition does not improve. We are 
glad that Founder’s Day is coming to 
be so eventful an occasion at Northfield. 
It would be fitting for ministers and Sun- 
day school teachers on the first Sunday in 
February to call attention to Mr. Moody’s 
life and work. Had he lived he would 
have entered upon his seventieth year 
last Monday. If Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington deserve to be com- 
memorated by the State a Christian states- 
' man and warrior like Mr. Moody may well 
be kept before the minds of the people. 


Founder’s Day 
at Northfield 


‘HE RECENT substitution on the part 

of a wealthy church in Evanston, TIll., 

of free pews for the rental system, adds 
another influential 
name to the list of 
churches which open 
every section of the Lord’s house impar- 
tially to outsiders, leaving them to deter- 
mine what their freewill offering for the 
support of worship shall be. This action 
of the Evanston church is all the more 


Progress of the 
Free Pew Movement 
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notable because it was not taken in the 
face of thinning congregations or as a 
necessary adaptation to local conditions. 
Evanston is to Chicago what Brookline 
is to Boston or Montclair to New York, 
and presumably the First Presbyterian 


Church there was prompted to take this. 


step out of a desire to seem as well as 
really to be more democratic in the eyes 
of the world. Generally speaking, there 
is a quiet. advance of the free church 
movement, though perhaps not as much 
is heard in advocacy of it as a few years 
ago. The gains are more easily traced in 
the Episcopal Church through its Free 
and Open Church Association with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. Its last report 
shows that in twenty years the number 
of free churches in the Episcopal com- 
munion has increased from 63 per cent. to 
84 percent. Nearly all the newly organ- 
ized churches are on the free pew plan 
and the association feels assured that 
even in cases where the change has been 
made from the pew to the free system, 
the income is often largely increased. It 
is noteworthy, too, that whenever a 
church undertakes a distinctively aggres- 
sive people’s work, it is drawn instinc- 
tively to the free church idea. Dr. Rains- 
ford, who has just resigned his rectorate 
at St. George’s Church, New York, said in 
a recent letter to his people from abroad: 

Unless locks and bars are taken down and 
all people trying to be good and trying to make 
the world better, are made to see that the 
Chureh is herself a standing invitation to 
them; that to her courts and services they are 
welcome, not because individuals are hospita- 
bly inclined, but because the whole Church is 
an effort visible to embody Christ’s gospel of 
invitation to the whole of mankind; unless, I 
say, not in theory only, but in actual practice, 
our churehes are thus made free, the very 
sort of people we most want as members will 
be outside church membership—easting out 
devils, we hope, in Jesus’ name—but not 
walking with the churches. 


ENERAL EATON, who died at 
Washington, Feb. 9, at the age of 
seventy-six years, had a long, honorable 
and useful career in the edu- 

- cational service of the country. 

A native of New Hampshire, a graduate 
of Dartmouth in 1854, he taught five 
years in Ohio, studied [avec ean ee 
two years at Andover 
Seminary, became 
chaplain of an Ohio }| 
regiment in 1861, was 
appointed by General 
Grant superintendent | . 
of freedmen for the 
Mississippi Valley in 
1862, and continued 
in that service and as 
assistant commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau until 
1866. He. was afterward state superin- 
tendent of schools for Tennessee, United 
States Commissioner of Education at 
Washington sixteen years, and president 
of Marietta College five years. Since 
1891 he has resided at Washington, en- 
gaged in unofficial but valuable literary 
work, his last public service being the 
organization of a school system in Porto 
Rico.—Rev. S. H. Hadley, Jerry Mc- 
Auley’s successor as evangelist to the 
waifs and strays of lower New York 
City, has left a splendid record of devo- 
tion to humanity and obedience to the 
Christian law of life.——Paul Laurence 


Death Roll 
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Dunbar was in some respects the most 
gifted poet the Negro race in this coun- 
try has produced, a master not only of 
the dialect of his people, but an artist 
in clear, melodious English yverse.—— 
Rey. Edward Henry Perowne, master of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, was 
of a scholarly family, given to author- 
ship and education. His Hulsean Lec- 
tures on the Godhead of Jesus are well 
known. 


ISTRICT ATTORNEY JEROME of 

New York City at last has taken 
steps to prosecute officials of the New 
York companies. He has 
been condemned for his 
slowness in acting, but it is a matter 
where care at the first will tend to make 
triumph in the end more likely. The re- 
port of a committee appointed from the 
directors of the New York Life arraigns 
the former president, Mr. McCall, and 
the legislative agent, Mr. Hamilton, for 
even greater perversion of trust funds 
than was disclosed by Mr. Hughes; and 
it calls for enforcement of restitution. 
Vice-Pres. George W. Perkins, Mr. J. P. 
Morgan’s representative in the directory, 
is acquitted of any damaging complicity 
in certain transactions between the in- 
surance company and the Morgan firm, 
although held to be liable—possibly—for 
money misappropriated. —B oth in Penn- 
sylvania and Iowa revelations are under 
way of corruption in connection with 
insurance, the Pennsylvania disclosures 
leading right up to the State Insurance 
Department and affecting former Repub- 
lican party leaders.——Thomas Lawson 
is meeting with some apparent success in 
the Interior in securing co-operation from 
public officials and distinguished citizens 
who will aid in his plan for use of proxies 
to challenge the control of the larger 
New York companies by present manip- 
ulators of them behind the scenes. 


Insurance Reform 


A Typical Ninteenth Century 
Minister 


The 19th day of this month is the cen- 
tenary of the birth of a minister who for 
almost half of the last century repre- 
sented in and around Boston, the worth- 
iest type of the Congregational pastor. 
He was Nehemiah Adams, settled for a 
full generation over what is now Union 
Church, which, with those who honor him 
elsewhere, will celebrate this anniver- 
sary next Sunday by appropriate services. 

It is well to recall the life of such a 
strong, true Christian who stood in the 
pulpit of a Congregational church beside 
and not second to the men of his time 
foremost in the public affairs of the city 
and the commonwealth. He entered 
Harvard College the year that Boston 
became a city, and after graduation and 
the usual course at Andover Seminary, 
became associate pastor of the First 
Church, Cambridge, in 1829, from whence 
in 1834 he came to Essex Street, now Un- 
ion Church. There he continued in full 
ministry for thirty-five years, and though 
failing health then forced him to relin- 
quish his work in some measure, he re- 
mained a prominent figure in the ministry 
of Boston till his death, Oct. 6, 1878. 

Dr. Adams added to rare native endow- 
ments the culture of a thorough educa- 
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tion for his time, the grace of a profound 


Christian experience, and a constantly 
nurtured sympathy with his fellowmen. 
He combined a simplicity and dignity 
which won the confidence of children and 
of the strongest men. Rufus Choate, 
foremost among lawyers, used to sit un- 


der his ministry with as great delight in 


the charming style of his preaching as of 
reverence for its profound spirituality. 
Henry F. Durant, the founder of Welles- 
ley College, was moved by the man and 
his preaching to see in Jesus Christ the 
divine Redeemer of men and to conse- 
crate himself to his service. Dr. Adams 
left to the writer of this article a hand- 
somely bound and well worn copy of 
George Herbert’s Country Parson, bear- 
ing testimony to daily use for years. Dr. 
Adams found in that fine conception of 
consecrated manhood, a model to which 
he nobly conformed himself. Many a 
young minister was influenced uncon- 
sciously by his example to attain higher 
ideals and more steadfastly to honor his 
ealling. 

Dr. Adams' began his ministry when the 


REV. NEHEMIAH ADAMS, D. D. 


Unitarian controversy was at its height, 
and labored in the center of the strife 
where he came into closest contact with 
its effects. He saw families divided, 
churches rent apart and broken up, and 
society in turmoil over theological ques- 
tions which seemed to have the gravest 
possible influences over human lives, here 
and hereafter. He was prepared to take 
@ prominent part in the discussions which 
occupied so large a place in the public 
mind, and early wielded his pen in de- 
fense of the fundamental doctrines of 
New England orthodoxy and not less 
earnestly in protest against what he re- 
garded as acts of injustice against those 
who held those doctrines. He stood for 
the Holy Scriptures as the authoritative 
revelation of the will of God, the eternal 
doom of impenitent sinners, eternal re- 
demption from sin through faith in the 
vicarious atonement of the God-man, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the everlasting 
conscious blessedness in heaven of re- 
deemed souls. Mighty in faith in these 
great doctrines, he not only pleaded elo- 
quently that men should live by them but 
devoted himself to spread the knowledge 
of them through the world. While he 
gave his service unstintedly to benevolent 
societies in our own land, he was for 
more}than forty years a corporate mem- 
ber. of the American Board and for thirty- 
two years a member of its Prudential 
Committee. 

As a preacher Dr. Adams combined 
with strong convictions -an instinctive 


love of beauty, a chastened imagination 
and a sensitive but restrained sense of 
humor, giving to his literary style a rare 
mingling of strength and grace. He saw 
analogies which escaped duller vision, 
and brought through them new phases 
of thought which surprised his hearers 
and compelled their often pleased and 
always respectful attention. 

It goes without saying that such a man 
was a power in his own denomination 
and in the Christian life of the whole 
community. His presence and always 
fitting speech graced public occasions, in- 
creased the influence of the churches he 
represented and enlarged the circle of 
his friends. Yet he was singularly inde- 
pendent in his opinions which sometimes 
were unpopular and always frankly ex- 
pressed. Seeing the evils of slavery and 
desiring to abolish them he yet sought to 
put himself in the place of the slave- 
holders and judge them and the system 
fairly; and he refused to bestow on them 
unqualified condemnation. He loyally 
supported the teaching of the Scriptures 
respecting temperance. He was himself 
temperate in all things and urged such 


temperance on others. But he refused. 


to denounce wine drinking as a sin, and 
held that the larger mission was to culti- 
vate with temperance, all the virtues, 
truthfulness, purity, kindness and all hon- 
orable traits of character. In no other 
respect does he stand as a typical Chris- 
tian minister more than in this, that he 
kept the confidence and affection of his 
friends in the ministry, however sharp 
their antagonism to his views on these 
matters in which the large majority were 
opposed to him. He held these views 
quietly and unostentatiously, but openly, 
honestly and unashamed, and compelled 
the recognition of his right and duty to 
obey his own conscience in the sight of 
God. 

His literary productions, which num- 
bered sixteen volumes, besides many 
other publications less pretentious, re- 
veal the peculiar strength, sympathy and 
tenderness of his devout mind. They are 
not polemic or profoundly theological, 
but human and homely. The best known 
volume, pernaps, is Agnes, or the Little 
Key. It ran through many editions in 
this country and in England, and is 
worthy a place among such classics as 
The Dairyman’s Daughter, and some good 
judges of his time said, of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress. Bertha and her Baptism 
is another illustration of his method of 
teaching truth and of his felicitious style. 
Two volumes of his sermons, Christ a 
Friend and Friends of Christ are still to 
be found in many libraries, also his talks 
on Communion Sabbath, while The Cross 
in the Cell, an account of his conversa- 
tions with a condemned criminal, was 
widely popular. 

The generation to which this eminent 
Christian minister spoke has mostly 
passed on, but his influence abides in 
the Church and in the city with multi- 
tudes who do not mention his name. He 
represented the manhood to be most de- 
sired in a calling to be coveted by any 
one who can fit himself forit. It is well 
to recall this fine type of the Congrega- 
tional ministry that men may see and 
honor its possibilities and that young 
men may be inspired with ambition to 
reproduce it. 
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Western Educators to Confer 


The annual conference of Western cc 
leges will be held this year at Colorac 
Springs on Feb. 21, 22. Representatiy 
of twenty-six institutions will be pre 
ent which have ten thousand studen 
in attendance. The value of these co: 
ferences is increasing every year and tl 
present session promises to be the mo: 
helpful of any that have yet been hel 
The program emphasizes in a peculi: 
way the predominating Christian infl 
ence exerted throughout the whole We 
by these schools. The place and fun 
tion of the purely American colleg 
with its love of learning for its ov 
sake, and its broader and more ethic 
view of the educational movement, wi 
be considered. At the same time que 
tions of educational importance are to | 
discussed by such men as Presidents Kin 
Slocum, McClelland, Kirbye and Pr 
fessors Blaisdell, Bosworth and other 

So much emphasis has been laid | 
late upon state institutions that many « 
not realize the strength of the colleg 
founded for a distinct religious purpos 
as well as for the peculiar intellectual i 
fluence which they exert. It is hard 
too much to say that the moral and re 
gious leadership of the West is largely : 
keeping of such institutions as will | 
represented at the conference at Colorac 
College. It was a surprise to many | 
attendance at the meeting of the Ame! 
can Board two years ago, to learn th: 
sixty-five per cent. of the missionaries f 
the foreign work, during the last decad 
came from these Western colleges ; bi 
those who have followed closely the re 
ord of their graduates understand why 
is that such institutions as Oberlin, low 
Beloit, Knox, Colorado and Whitma 
send out year after year young men ar 
women of such character and moral ea 
nestness that they are sure to becon 
leaders in religious and ethical mov 
ments. The large masses of students | 
many of the State Universities of tl 
West have naturally attracted the atte 
tion of those who are not critically a 
quainted with the deeper movements | 
the West, but as these colleges hav 
quietly and often under great difficu 
ties, year after year, gone on their wa 
it becomes clear that they are standir 
for those things that make for the be 
life of the country. 

These colleges are largely the ou 
growth of the earlier New England mov 
ment into the West, and without extray 
gance in method or equipment have se 
out men and women who have stood | 
public and private, in political and soci 
movements, for that which the Congr 
gational churches hold most dear. 

In the East there is too great ignoran« 
of the intellectual, as well as the mor 
position of these colleges. That some 
them have not yet risen to the education 
requirements of the older Eastern inst 
tutions is no doubt true; but there a 
others whose standards are just as his 
as those of the colleges of New Englan 
and whose students, if they come Eas 
have no trouble in securing correspondit 
standing in the older schools. 

The conference at Colorado ‘Colles 
will emphasize the work that has bee 
accomplished and plan for higher uni 
and co-operation in all that makes f 
higher education in the West. 
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The Spirit-Filled Life 


(Prayer meeting editorial *) 


The image we are to keep before our 
minds in thinking of the Spirit-filled life 
is not that of the brimming cup but that 
of the pool below the spring which is 
always full and therefore always over- 
flowing. We are never self-dependent, 
but, because we are dependent upon God 
we always have abundance to contribute 
to the needs of the world. 

Is such a relation of dependence, which 
is rich to afford out of its store and yet 
grows richer in the giving, within our 
reach? Surely on God’s part there is no 
lack. If he is the soul of the world, in 
whom we live and move and have our 
being, no supply to fill our hearts and 
overflow through us to others can im- 
poverish him. Nor is there any lack of 
will. ‘‘Ho, every one that thirsteth!’’ the 
prophet cries, ‘‘come ye to the waters.” 
The lack is ours; the channels of our 
approach to God are choked with selfish 
thoughts and wishes. There is no room 
for the Spirit of God in our hearts, any 
more than there was room for the Son 
of God at the inn of Bethlehem on that 
first Christmas night. 

The prophet’s appeal was to those who 
thirst, the appeal of Christ is the same. 
““Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.”’” Before we complain of God that 

‘he has not taken full possession of our 
hearts, let us ask ourselves whether we 
have ever for a single hour fully desired 

that he should enter there and rule. For 
- while the Holy Spirit comes with warning 
uninvited and will not let us go un- 
troubled on the way to death, for bless- 
ing and control he will not come unless 
we open the door and bid him in. Do 
you desire the teaching and controlling 
presence of God’s Spirit? Then be as- 
sured that he will come and dwell with 
you and fill your life with blessing and 
with power. 

These are the results of the Spirit-filled 
life—first cleansing, then power, then 
peace. As the inrushing waters scour 
their channel, so the Spirit of God puri- 
fies the hearts he makes his home. As 
the inrushing waters fill and overflow, so 
the presence of God’s Spirit becomes a 
power for witness and for service in the 
world. Have you ever looked at the 
clear depths of a mountain pool, fed from 
deep springs and overflowing in a singing 
stream? Such is the peace of the heart 
when God’s presence is its satisfaction. 

Is this an ideal too high for thought? 
There are many who in great measure 
have attained it. Not the famed leaders 
of the Church alone, but men and women 


of small endowments, leading still livesin . 


little places. Fame has never blown her 
trumpet in their praise, but they are 
‘known to a few as the saints of home and 
neighborhood, the leaven of good in a 
world of mingled elements. Such leader- 

ship of moral health through faith and 
self-forgetting is within the reach of any 
one who earnestly desires and will give 
up all else to reach the joy of the Holy 
Spirit’s full possession and use of the 
soul. 


*Topic for Feb. 18-24. The Spirit-Filled Life. 
John 7: 37-89; 15: 1-27. Is it within our reach? 
How is it within reach? What will it do for us? 
What will it enable us to do for others? What 
areso e modern instances and their results? 
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In Brief 


Signs point to the transformation of Zion 
City, Dowie’s creation, into Babel. 


Enthusiastic celebrations of the twenty-fifth 
birthday of Christian Endeavor go merrily on. 
Next week, we shall summarize them. 


Among the contributors to our anniversary 
number, March 3, will be Drs. George A. Gor- 
don, Charles E. Jefferson, F. W. Gunsaulus, 
Robert P. Coyle and Profs. W. N. Clarke and 
H.S. Nash. 


The bouquets are beginning to arrive for 
our ninetieth birthday. Once in a while a 
little thorn protrudes, but we know we need 
the prickle of friendly criticism as well as the 
fragrance of the roses. 


Congressman Stanley of Kentucky knows 
his New Testament and can quote it aptly, 
but we are among those who do not like to 
have the events of Holy Week bandied about 
in Congressional debate. 


‘The Prince Albert of Presbyterianism and 
the gown of Prelacy”’ are styles of raiment 
which a Baptist layman writing in the Stand- 
ard objects to as he notes renewed discussion 
of the limitations of the Independent polity 
with a drift Presbyterianward. 


One hundred and thirty out of 612 Congre- 
gational churches in Massachusetts have not 
yet sent their statistical reports to the confer- 
ence scribes, which were due Jan. 1. This is 
an item which should carry a solemn admoni- 
tion to the brethren who need it. 


The secular forces with which the Christian 
Church in Canada has to combat, especially 
in the far West, may be inferred from the fact 
that the British Columbia legislature recently 
had a petition with one thousand signatures 
come before it asking that Sunday be made 
a day of open shooting of game. 


Mr. J. F. Wallace,’ former chief engineer, 
testified before a Senate committee last week 
that Secretary of War Taft was responsible 
for stopping the project of setting up Y. M. 
C. A. educational and recreation work on the 
Isthmus. Mr. Wallace supposes that this 
order was due to Mr. Taft’s disinclination to 
offend Roman Catholics. 


Suicide is a crime, and under any ordinary 
interpretation of law a man who counsels an- 
other to commit suicide would seem to be 
accessory before the fact. The editor in 
Peoria, Ill., who gave the detected fraudulent 
clergyman his choice of leaving the city or 
committing suicide assumed a responsibility 
which may lead him before the courts. 


Some of the oldest and best known seed 
dealers in the country are on the list issued 
last week by Secretary Wilson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as selling adulterated 
grass seeds. A drug firm of high repute in 
Boston was fined for adulteration last week. 
This business of fraud in business is not by 
any means confined to the non-respectable or 
to newly-arrived traders. 


The future Roman Catholic archbishop of 
the archdiocese of Boston, now bishop of 
Portland, Me., says that nothing impressed 
him more during his recent sojourn in Japan, 
while on a diplomatic errand, than the pro- 
found respect for religious liberty which he 
found there. Japanin this far exceeds many 
a country where Roman Catholicism has domi- 
nated and still is powerful. 


Tolstoi’s individualism recently flared forth 
again in a letter to his son, made public, in 
which he used the figure of a kettle of water 
which can only be heated, he said, by heating 
every drop of the water. So, he arzued, soci- 
ety can only be ameliorated by ameliorating 
individuals. Whereupon the Molva retorted 
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“that nobody ever heats a kettle full of water 
by heating every drop first.” 


As he flits from city to city Dr. Arthur Smith. 
of China drops many a sapient remark, as, for 
instance, when he says that the thing which 
impresses him on returning to America after 
an absence of eleven years is the increase in 
the size of the wastebaskets. It is in order 
now for him or some one else to write an 
article on The Character of a Nation as Re- 
flected by the Things the People Throw Away. 


Pres. N. E. Wood of Newton Baptist Sem- 
inary tells in the Standard how and why that 
seminary set about beautifying its extensive 
estate, and what the effect has been on gradu- 
ates in teaching them to have regard to the 
zsthetic aspects of church life, the beauti- 
fying of church exteriors and grounds, and 
making the church a factor in village and 
townadornment. Why not? Why should the 
church be unsightly, its grounds uncared for? 


Another week of the American Board cam- 
paign has stirred four or five cities in the 
East, while at Cedar Rapids, Io., the confer- 
ence on Feb. 7 was a great success, Rev. J. K. 
Browne, Rey. F. M. Price and Rey. E. F. Ball, 
for the missionaries and Mr. Kimball of Chi- 
cago for the laymen making strong addresses 
both afternoon and evening. Twenty pastors 
were present. and over one hundred men were 
at the men’s dinner. Two hundred and fifty 
dollars were added to the special fund. 


Many Jews are inclined to depart from their 
ancient faith soon after they arrive in Lon- 
don, New York or Boston—which cities are 
named only as types. It therefore becomes a 
grave problem as to what they then will do. 
If they enter on or remain in an agnostic or 
atheistic mood as so many of them do, society 
will suffer. Christianity has its imperative 
duty in this matter which it cannot long evade. 
Ray. Dr. W. R. Huntington of Grace Church, 
New York City, in his annual report, just 
issued, faces this problem, weare glad to note. 


The Chinese Commissioners got around a 
little late last Sunday afternoon to Sunday 
school, but they arrived eventually and found 
156 of their fellow-countrymen assembled in 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, many of whom are in 
the habit of meeting there regularly as mem- 
bers of the Sunday school which the Boston 
City Missionary Society maintains. They 
sang in the Chinese language Bringing in 
the Sheaves, and then Commissioner Fong 
told them to keep right on learning from their 
teachers and that the instruction would be for 
their advantage. 


The Pilot thinks that the speech of His Ex- 
cellency Tuan Fang at the dinner in honor of 
the Chinese Commissioners given by the Prot- 
estant Missionary Boards, was insulting be- 
cause he suggested that missionary boards 
might well ‘‘forbid” as well as discourage 
their missionaries from interference with the 
course of judicial procedure in China. Had 
not Roman Catholic missionaries in China 
been guilty of a sort of interference with ju- 
dicial procedure to which Tuan Fang objects, 
China would have no grievance against mis- 
sionaries on this score. His Excellency was 
not hitting those whom he addressed. 


Peoria, Ill., with its former school superin- 
tendent in prison as a consequence of theft on 
a large scale, and with one of its local clergy- 
men a suicide because of proved immorality 
and theft, is having a searching of-heart time. 
This clergyman was not content to be a minis- 
ter. He must bea bank president, a lieuten- 
ant of a political boss and hence a political 
manager. Last week we chronicled the con- 
viction of an Episcopal rector for speculation 
and criminality in connection with land settle- 
ment enterprises in Nebraska. Few are the 
men who can be business men and clergymen 
at the same time without serving Mammon at 
last. 


ait f 
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Forty representatives of all the Protes‘ant 
denominations in Portland, Me, have jast 
met, carefully discussed the marriage and di- 
vorce problem, and agreed upon a common 
course to be followed by them in wedding men 
and women. This union movement, not by 
any means the first of its kind, is to. be com- 
mended. Responsibilities devolve upon the 
ministry which cannot be evaded or disre- 
garded. When such responsibilities are fully 
understood and manfully met, much reckless 
marriage and hasty and indecent re-marriage 
will cease, for civil marriages have not the 
standing in our society that marriages by the 
Church have. 


The convention of Student Volunteers at 
Nashyille, Feb. 23—March 4, looms large as it 
draws near. For many weeks now, pressure 
for places has been so great that the executive 
committee has been obliged to deny admission 
to hundreds of persons who would like to go. 
The convention will be made up of picked 
delegates from five hundred universities, col- 
leges and theological seminaries of North 
America and of missionaries from all over the 
world, while many denominational officials, 
secretaries and leaders in other fields of Chris- 
tian activity are anxious to have a place in the 
notable gathering. One of the important sub- 
sidiary meetings will be a gathering of editors 
of religious and missionary periodicals to be 
presided over by Mr. Silas McBee, editor of 
The Churchman. 


The radical in religion usually has a low 
opinion of the moderate or the opportunist. 
It was the fashion in the 70’s for radical Free 
Religionists to claim that Henry Ward Beecher 
had thoughts too far in advance of public 
sentiment for publication then. Beecher stood 
this for a time, and then, in the issue of 
Dee. 6, 1871, of the Christian Union, set forth 
just what his theory of freedom of speech for 
the clergyman was. The drift of his argu- 
ment may be inferred from his conclusion: 
** Because ripe fruit is wholesome, these men 
exhort everybody to shake their trees green 
or ripe, and bolt the unassorted mass upon the 
market. .. .,I should be ashamed to hide or 
withhold any truth of whose authenticity I 
had at length become satisfied, but I should 
be equally ashamed not to put upon probation 
those swarms of thoughts with which this 
stimulating age inspires every thinking man, 
until time should show which were truths, 
which half truths and which tempting illu- 
sions.’’ 2 


Personalia 


Booker T. Washington has been speaking in 
Canada, has captured his hearers and won a 
constituency there. 


General Nogi in his report on his campaign 
in Manchuria severely blames himself. How 
unconventional these Japanese are! 


Pres. W. J. Tacker of Dartmouth goes West 
about the middle of next March to lecture at 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Oakland, Cal. 


Sympathy will be universal for Miss Helen 
Keller, whose service in speaking for the 
blind, involving considerable travel and exer- 
tion, has prostrated her. 

A statue of R, W. Emerson by D. W. French 
is to be erected in Concord, Mass., near the 
Public Library, and an appeal for funds has 
been issued by a Boston committee. 


Bishop O’Connell of Maine, recently named 
as Archbishop Williams’s successor in the 
Roman Catholic archdiocese of Boston, in 


order that he might have his full title during — 


the latter’s lifetime has been named titular 
archbishop of Constance. 


An editor of the Central Christian Advocate, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been hearing Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Dawson preach. He went expecting 
to hear one ‘‘ who would be so literary and so 
correct as not to grip the conscience.’’ He 
was agreeably disappointed. ‘“‘The sermon 


was almost tragic in its relentless, its almost 
surgical clutch and exposure of the innermost 
heart.”’ 


Three years ago there came from the French 
Protestant school at Montauban, to study 
under Prof. William James,: Prof. George A. 
Coe and Pres. G. Stanley Hall, a delightful 
young man, as candidate for the gospel min- 
istry, M. Jacques Kaltenbach of Geneva. 
While here he accumulated material for his 
thesis, which he presented to the faculty at 
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Montauban last December, and now it comes 
to usin pamphlet form with a Geneyan imprint, 
bearing the title in French, A Psychological 
Study of the Harliest Religious Awakening in 
the United States. This monograph is valua- 
ble not only as sign of the times and as the 
first fruits of study at first hand by modern 
Frenchmen of our ecclesiastical development, 
but also for the penetrating comparison 
M. Kaltenbach makes between the characters 
and methods of our great revivalists like 
Edwards, Finney and Moody. 


A Dignified and Fruitful Washington Pastorate 


By Hon. David J. Brewer 
Associate Justice of the Onited States Supreme Court 


The resignation of Dr. Stephen M. 
Newman, pastor for over half its life 
of the First Congregational Church, in 
Washington, the largest and most influ- 
ential church of the denomination south 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line, calls for more 
than a passing notice. 

When Dr. Newman came to it there 
were only about five hundred present and 
acting members. Now there are a thou- 
sand. And the church stands high among 
the powers that make for righteousness 
in Washington. This growth is signifi- 
cant because its building is in the busi- 
ness section and distant from the resi- 
dences of its members. Probably not 
forty of them live within half a mile of it. 
Equally significant is it that its audi- 
torium, though one of the largest in the 
city, is substantially filled both morning 
and evening. The problem of an evening 
service for a down-town church has been 
solved. : 

These things indicate power in the 
man. As a preacher Dr. Newman uses 
neither manuscript nor notes, yet he 
knows when to stop. Twenty-five min- 
utes is the sermon’s limit. He does not 
load his sermons with many matters, 
connected or disconnected, but taking 
one or two thoughts presses them on his 
hearers. High ideals of Christian man- 
hood and womanhood are lifted up, and 
those ideals which life today most im- 
peratively demands. There is neither ex- 
travagant eulogy nor terrible philippic, 
but a dignified, thoughtful presentation 
of living, eternal truth. 

To those who have listened to him for 
years there has been manifested an ever- 
growing spirituality. He is looking fur- 
ther and futher behind the veil. Material 
splendors are seen, but they are only the 
trailing clouds of glory attending the 
divine footsteps. In every experience of 
the soul he sees not the mere workings of 
material forces, but the touch of an un- 
dying spirit, and emphasizes the truth, of 
which so many are but dimly conscious, 
that we are the sons and daughters of 
God. 

He has always been a great reader, is 
familiar with. the best literature, and 
makes abundant use of it, especially for 
attractive Sunday evening talks, some on 
historical subjects, some on the great 
poets and the great poems. In connec- 
tion with these talks he avails himself of 
the stereopticon, not for spectacular pur- 
poses, but to illustrate historical facts, 
events in the lives of the poets and the 
thoughts of their poems. And these 
evening talks are not mere lectures, but 
sermons. 


Though at times urged to take charge 
of such educational institutions as Mari- 
etta College, Ohio, and the theological 
seminary, Atlanta, Ga, he has never 
given up that, which from early youth he 
longed for and has lived for, the preach- 
ing of the gospel of Christ. While his 
large work has been with the church he 
has not forgotten that he is a man and a 
citizen. He has been for years a helpful 
and valued member of the Associated 
Charities, the Civic Center and of several 
literary and scientific societies, both local 
and national. ae 

As aman, for in the pulpit as elsewhere 
the man behind the gun counts, he is 
dignified, but not austere; thoughtful but 
not solemn. With none of the gush and 
demonstration of the hail fellow well met 
he is easy of approach, genial, appreciative 
of humor and not averse to story or joke, 
a welcome companion in social circles. 
Keenly sensitive to the deepest wants of 
the soul, his presence and words have 
been especially comforting in times of 
sorrow and death, and he has made him- 
self very dear to many by reason thereof. 

While ill health compels him to give up 
the large burden of this church, he has 
reason to hope that a period of rest will 
enable him to return to his life work, that 
of preaching the gospel. Sadly thechurch 
accepted his resignation and by unanimous 
vote passed resolutions which, after ex- 
pressing regret at the reasons therefor, 
added, ‘‘It is due to ourselves as well as 
to him that we put on record with our 
acceptance of his resignation our high 
appreciation of the marked fidelity, ability 
and success of his ministry.” i 

Tolerant of differences of opinion he 
has never been careless about essential 
truths, and has never in deed or word 
failed to affirm, ‘‘In the Cross of Christ I 
glory.”’ ; 

While never forgetting that his chief 
work was in this church he has taken 
large part in the charities, the educational 
and other efforts in this city for a better 
civic life. Keeping in touch with and 
holding an honored place in the great 
Congregational benevolent and mission- 
ary organizations he has striven to enlist 
our sympathies and efforts in them, and 
in this, as in other respects, he has been 
greatly aided by the unwearied labor of 
his devoted wife. 

As we say good-by, we assure him that 
his work has not been in vain, and trust 
that he may long live to see as the fruit of 
his service, a more complete devotion of 
this church and its members to the work 
of redeeming men from the moral ills 
that beset us all. é 
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A Splendid Christian Achievement in China 


The New Church at Paotingfu, China, Built and Largely Paid for by the Chinese Themselves 


By Rey. E. E. Aiken, MissionARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 


In 1900 the Boxer storm burst in full fury 
over Paotingfu. Missionaries and Chinese 
Christians, men, women and children were 
killed, mission houses burned and the com- 
pounds, or walled inclosures, in which the 
missionaries lived and worked, laid desolate. 


But what a change five short years have 
wrought! Houses have been built again, 
where the missionaries now have their peace- 
ful homes, one compound has been restored, 
greatly enlarged and improved, and another, 
also much larger than the former one, newly 
occupied and supplied with an equipment 
in buildings of every kind, much beyond that 
of earlier days. ; 

But the martyrs’ graves, as in so many Jards, 
are a perpettuial memorial of other days, when 
the fanaticism and fury of the mob spared 
neither age nor sex. A long row, twenty- 
three of them, from those of Miss Morrill and 
Miss Gould and -Mr. Pitkin, on the west, to 
those of the elder Pastor Méng and his sister 
and their children, on the east, stand like 
sentinels along the front of the American 
Board Mission compound. Not only in the re- 
establishment and growth of the missions, 
but in the new Paotingfu of these modern 
days, with its macadamized streets, its flourish- 
ing railway traffic, its vigorously conducted 
post office, its schools of every kind, public 
and private, for the study of Japanese and 

Western learning, with their thousands of 
students, do we see the fulfillment of the 
Master’s words, that if a grain of wheat fall 
into the ground and die it bringeth forth much 
fruit. 

But though dwelling houses and school build- 
ings had been amply provided for the Ameri- 
can Board’s mission, the indemnity had not 

_proved sufficient for restoring the church 
building; and the Chinese church set them- 
selves resolutely to the task of raising the 
necessary funds. In May they broke ground 
for the new building—fifth in the series of 
homes occupied by the Congregational church 
family in Paotingfu. 

In October the building stood ready to wel- 
come more than half a thousand worshipers; 
truly a fitting memorial of those who laid 
down their lives in order that the Christian 
church might live. It is the first Protestant 
church proper, to be built by the Chinese 
themselves in the province of Chihli, and one 
of the first, if not the first, in all North China. 


Group in front of new Chinese Church, Paotingfu, on dedication day, Oct. 29, 1905 


On the Sunday appointed for the dedication 
gentry and merchants of the city sent a tablet 
to be placed in the church, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, *‘ Regarding all with equal kindness”; 
and a di zsn mottoes of large gilt letters upon 
pieces of red cloth hung on the walls, such as, 


** arth like heaven,’”’ ‘‘ God alone is great,’’ 
** Puinting the way across the stream of error,” 
‘© A name enduring fora thousand ages,”’ ‘‘ God 
is love.’’ The tablet was inscribed to ‘‘ The 
Chinese Christian Congregational Church’’ 
of Paotingfu, and above the building floated 
the Chinese national flag. 

Missionaries from Tientsin, Tung Chou and 


Peking and Chinese pastors took part in the 
exercises. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, president of the North 
China Mission College. One meeting was de- 
voted to the subject of the independence of 
the Chinese Church. Addresses were made 
by the native pastors and others, emphasizing 
the advantage which would come to the Chris- 
tian Church in China, could it be made and be 


The Building Committee—Preacher Chung, Deacon Li, 


understood to be properly a Chinese church, 
belonging to the Chinese Christians. 


A good portion of a week was given to union 
meetings in which both the American Board 
Mission and the Presbyterian Mission par- 
ticipated. Pastors Jén and Méng represented 
the Deputation which had been appointed ‘by 
the Chinese Summer Conference at Peitaiho 
in August, and it was in this capacity that 
they conducted the meetings of the week. 
Towards the close of that conference—which 
largely through the initiative of Rev. E. G. 
Tewksbury, one of the earliest student vol- 
unteers, has become a kind of Northfield in 
China—the Chinese in attendance—nearly a 
hundred—of their own motion appointed four 
of their number a Deputation to represent the 
ideas and spirit of the Peitaiho meetings, at 
the various mission stations and before the 
Chinese churehes and raised a considerable 
sum of money towards the traveling expenses 
of the delegates. 

Pastor Méng, in intellectual power, in spirit- 
ual depth and in social charm, is sur- 
passed by few, if any, of the leaders of 
the Christian Church in China; but it must 
be said that Pastor Jén was the central figure 
of the meetings—partly, perhaps, because he 
is so familiar a speaker in his own city of 
Paotingfu, partly because of the simplicity 
and beauty of his speaking, through which, 
as through clear glass, there shines an equal 
simplicity and beauty of character. One could 
not but wonder, while listening to the quiet 
speaker, unimpressive in appearance, and 
ptysically not large or strong, but carrying 
his audience with him with perfec: ease, and 
leaving them at last wanting to hear more, 
whether, after all, this modest preacher, the 
one for whom we have been looking and 
hoping, to lead his people to Christ. At all 
events, he brought them nearer to Christ in 
Paotingfu, as he has done in Tientsin and 
Peking. 


Pastor Meng 


His theme was Bible study, treated in the 
most simple, practical way ; and after he had 
suggested that it should always begin with 
prayer, and that there should be a regular 
season for it, preferably in the early morning 
hours, as the time at the beginning of the 
day most likely to be free frcm interruption, 
one felt that the preacher had been revealing 
some of the secrets of his strength. 
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The First Council of the United Churches 


The Notable Meeting of the Three Denominations at Dayton, O., Feb. 7-9 


A ‘severe cold wave accompanied the dele- 
gates of the three ecclesiastical bodies—United 
Brethren, Methodist Protestants and Congre- 
gationalists—to a warm welcome at Dayton, 
O., on the evening of Feb. 6. That same wave 
seems to have held. back the contingent of 
Congregationalists from New England and 
New York who were provided with a special 
car, which came leisurely rolling into the sta- 
tion Wednesday morning about twelve hours 
later than its scheduled time. Dayton is new 
territory to Congregationalists. They were 
not needed there, the field being well culti- 
vated by other denominations, among which 
the United Brethren are prominent with their 
fine churches and conspicuous head quarters, a 
building which in size and equipment com- 
pares favorably with the Congregational House 
at Boston. But Congregationalists have gone 
into Dayton at last. They went last week, 
considerably over one hundred of them, bear- 
ing their gospel message, which was favorably 
received. Whether they came out Congrega- 
tionalists remains to be seen. At any rate 
they entered into a larger fellowship, worthy 
of their history and of their fathers. Cer- 
tainly they did not plan to lose anything valu- 
able, but to increase its value by blending it 
with other polities which would strengthen 
and quicken them all in a common faith. 

Dayton is a fine city of about 100,000 inhab- 
itants, with attractive surroundings and yet 
more attractive people, whose hospitality is as 
genuine as it is generous. So the delegates 
who were there on time soon found themselves 
at home, and on Tuesday evening the repre- 
sentatives of each of the three denominations 
assembled in different rooms of the First 
United Brethren Church to deliberate on how 
they would do their part to help forward the 
union which had been approved by their na- 
tional assemblies. 

The Congregationalists present numbered 
between sixty and seventy, men from all parts 
of the country, and when they were re-en- 
forced by the contingent on the delayed train, 
they were as thoroughly representative of the 
denomination as ever assembled at a meeting 
of the corporate members of the American 
Board. It was good to see so many laymen 
among them, such as C. H. Rutan of Boston, 
Judge S. E. Baldwin of Connecticut, Dr. L. C. 
Warner of New York, H. Clark Ford of 
Cleveland, Hon. David Fales of Chicago, who 
thought it worth while to leave their business 
at the busiest season to share in a movement 
which promises much for the life of the 
churches. Dr. Gladden of course was chosen 
chairman of the first meeting of the Congre- 
gationalists. Rev. Irving W. Metcalf was the 
scribe. In the free discussion of the part 
to be taken by them, Drs. E. B. Sanford 
of New York, 8S. G. Smith of St. Paul, L. H. 
Hallock of Minneapolis, J. W. Bixler of Con- 
neeticut, J. H. Chandler of Wisconsin and 
Prof. C. S. Nash of California, with many 
others, took part. It was agreed unani- 
mously that the purpose is to work for organic 
union of the three bodies, and a committee was 
decided on to formulate ways in which our 
denomination may promote this union. Mean- 
while, the belated New England delegates on 
their Pullman car were working effectively to 
outline propositions which proved helpful af- 
terwards. 


THE COUNCIL ORGANIZED 


The first joint meeting was called to order 
Wednesday morning at 8.30 by Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, who led in devotional services. 
Dr. Gladden, as temporary chairman, outlined 
the history of the movement thus far, ex- 
pressed earnestly his sense of its importance 
and his confidence that the union would be 
accomplished. Then the committees neces- 


sary for organization were appointed. Dr. 
D. S. Stephens of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, chancellor of University of Kansas 


The Declaration of Faith 


We, the representdtives of the Congregational 
churches, the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ and the Methodist Protestant Church re- 
joice at thie time to enter into union with one 
another, through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in the love of God and for fellowship in 
the Holy Spirit. In this solemn act of faith and 
obedience toward the great Head of the Church, 
we do most humbly and confidently make confes- 
sion of ourfaith and heartily renew the consecra- 
tion of our lives to him and to the service of 
mankind. 

1. Our bond of union consists in that inward 
and personal faith in Jesus Christ as our divine 
Saviour and Lord on which all our churches are 
Sounded; also in our acceptance of the Holy 
Scriptures as the inspired source of our faith 
and the supreme standard of Christian truth; 
and further, in our consent to the teaching of 
the ancient symbols of the undivided Church, 
and to that substance of Christian doctrine 
which is common to the ereeds and confessions 
which we have inherited from the past. But we 
humbly depend, as did our fathers, on the con- 
tinued guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us into 
all the truth. 

2. We believe that God, the Father and Lord of 
all, did send his son Jesus Christ to redeem us 
from sin and death by the perfect obedience of 
his holy will in life, by the sacrifice of himself on 
the cross and by his glorious resurrection from 
the dead. 

3. We believe that the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
God and of Christ, moves in the hearts of men, 
calling them through the gospel’'to repentance 
and faith, awakening in them spiritual sorrow 
for past sin and confidence in the mercy of God, 
together with new desires and a new power to 
obey his will. 

4. We believe that those of the sons of men, 
who, hearing God’s call of divine love, do 
heartily put their trust in the Saviour whom 
his love provided, are assured by his word of his 
most fatherly forgiveness, of his free and perfect 
favor of the presence of his spirit in their 
hearts and of a blessed immortality. 

5. We believe that all who are through faith 
the children of God constitutethe Church of Christ, 
the spiritual body of which he is the head; that 
he has appointed them to proclaim his gospel to 
all mankind, to manifest in their churacter 
and conduct the fruit of his spirit, that he has 
granted them freedom to create such offices and 
institutions as may in each generation serve unto 
those ends, and that for the comfort of our faith 
he has given to his Church the sacred ordinances 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

6. We believe that according to Christ’s law 
men of the Christian faith exist for the service 
of man, not only in holding forth the word 
of life, but in the support of works and in- 
stitulions of pity and charity, in the mainte- 
nance of human freedom, inthe deliverance of all 
those that are oppressed, in the enforcement of 
civic justice, in the rebuke of all unrighteousness, 
[in promoting the welfare of all toilers on land 
and sea, and in furthering the unity and peace 
of mankind].* 

Possessed of these convictions, both as truths 
which we do most firmly hold, and acts of faith 
which spring from our hearts, we do, therefore, 
in the happy consummation of this union and 
in the name of all the churches which we rep- 
resent, commit ourselves, body, soul and spirit 
to the faith, love and service of him who made 
us and saved us, the everlasting Gud, our Father, 
Redeemer and Lord. To him be ascribed all 
praise and dominion and glory, world without 
end, Amen. 


*The clause in brackets was proposed after 
adjournment of the council and thus far has 
been approved by several delegates. 


City, was elected permanent chairman; vice- 
presidents, Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie of Hart- 
ford, Bishop G@. W. Mathews of Chicago and 


Dr. T. H. Lewis of Baltimore and afterward: 
Dr. P. S. Moxom of Springfield, Mass.; secre 
taries, Dr. J. P. Landis of Dayton and Dr 
Asher Anderson of Boston. The large audi 
ence room was filled when Dr. Stephens gay 
his address, which was a fitting and noble one 
He believed that these united churches migh 
be chosen to do a pioneer service in openin; 
the way for a much more comprehensive unio1 
and counseled the brethren to prepare a basi 
so fair and broad that no evangelical Christia 
church need have any good reason for reject 
ing it. This movement was a step toward th 
reconstruction of society under the organize 
power of love, transforming the kingdom o 
law into the kingdom of grace. Liberty an 
love are the two forces to redeem and exal 
society. It is our task to find the way i 
which the consensus of Christian opinion ma: 
express itself in the visible church. The ad 
dress was received with great enthusiasm.. 


THE COUNCIL AT WORK 


It was decided, after discussion, to appoin 
a committee of forty-five, fifteen from each o 
the three denominations, to consider matter 
of doctrine, polity, property and related inte 
ests. This committee was later increased t 
sixty-three, as follows: 


CONGREGATIONALISTS 


A. E. Dunning, D.D., Asher Anderson 
D. D., C. 8S. Nash, D. D., W. Hayes Ward 
D. D., 8. G. Smith, D. D., W. D. Mackenzie 
D. D., Washington Gladden, D. D., Rev. F 
W. Hodgdon, J. W. Bradshaw, D. D., Charle 
S. Mills, D. D., Judge S. E. Baldwin, D1 
Lucien C. Warner, H. Clark Ford, J. L. Bar 
ton, D. D., F. K. Sanders, D. D., Rev. W. R 
Campbell, David Fales, A. T. Perry, D. D. 
S. M. Newman, D. D., J. H. George, D. D. 
A. F. Pierce, D. D. 


UNITED BRETHREN 


J. S. Mills, D. D., G. M. Mathews, D. D. 
William Weekley, D. D., T. C. Carter, D. D. 
W.R. Funk, D. D., Rev. J. G. F. King, Georg 
Miller, D. D., L. Bookwalter, D. D., Rev. S. D 
Crites, Dr. J. F. Roberts, J. P. Landis, D. D. 
S. E. Kumler, E. M. Gross, Matt Edmonds 
Eugene Shafer, Rev. M. R. Drury, Georg 
Geiger, Dr. W. H. Washinger, D. R. Miller 
D. D.,, Rev. J. B. Connett, Rev. A. P. Funk 
hauser. 


. ‘ 


METHODIST PROTESTANTS 
T. H. Lewis, D. D., A. L. Reynolds, D. D. 
Rev. R. E. Fox, D. C. Coburn, D. D., D. § 
Stephens, D. D., Rey. W. W. Lineberry, Rey 
T. L. Garrison, Rey. D. G. Helmick, Georg 
Shaffer, D. D., Rev. C. W. Stephenson, Rev 
T. J. Ogburn, Rey. J. P. Morgan, Rev. S. J 
Geddes, Rev. L. D. Stultz, Rev. T. J. Strickle1 
Rey. O. V. Wildey, Rev. R. H. M. Watson 
D. B. Tourney, D. D., Rey. W. H. Bentley 

Rey. T. W. Smith, Rev. H. A. Ogg. 


This committee, of which Dr. T. H. Lewi 
was chairman, divided itself into three suk 
committees of twenty-one members each, 0: 
doctrine, polity and vested interests. The 
continued their work through the afternoon o 
Wednesday and the morning of Thursday 
made their reports to the general committee a 
three o’clock Thursday afternoon, and thes 
reports being:unanimously approved were the’ 
presented to the entire body. There they wer 
discussed freely. 

The report of the committee on vested in 
terests was unanimously adopted. 


THE CONFESSION OF FAITH 


The report of the committee on doctrine wa 
presented by Pres. W. D. Mackenzie of Hart 
ford Theological Seminary. His introductor 
remarks made little further comment necessar 
that the position of all the denomination 
might be understood. - He said: 

“In presenting the report of the committe 
on doctrine it is needful that I say a word o 
two regarding the spirit and aim of that com 
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mittee. Its conclusions were reached with ab- 
solute unanimity and in an atmosphere warm 
with Christian joy and fellowship. At first a 
very brief statement in two or three sentences 
was considered. But it was decided that the 
occasion demanded something more extended 
to serve as a fuller expression of the living 
faith of the churches. The brethren were 
clear that we must not attempt to draw up an 
elaborate creed. This would not only demand 
many months of full and careful discussion, 
but it would tend to misrepresent in the eyes 
of those by whom we have been appointed and 
by the public at large our common attitude 
towards the place and use of such a confession 
among the churches. We felt as our discus- 
sion proceeded that it is altogether necessary 
and seemly that in such an hour in their his- 
tory we, this representative committee of 
churches called by the name of Christ, should 
make a public confession of their faith. This 
ought to take the form of an act of worship in 
which the statement of faith becomes an ex- 
pression and avowal of our personal consecra- 
tion to the will and service of God in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

** Naturally such a form could not include 
within it a full and detailed solution of theo- 
logical problems, and must omit all direct 
reference to many matters concerning which 
we may be indeed completely at one, but which 
do not belong to that central region of convic- 
tion and trust where the Christian faith has its 
peculiar lifeand home. Moreover, itis evident 
that a statement of this kind must not serve as 
a legal document whose verbal statements are 
so technical and authoritative that they may 
be used as tests for ministerial standing. If 
this is to be the utterance of our Christian 
faith as we unite with one another for the 
preaching of Christ and the propagation of his 
kingdom, it ought to take such a form and be 
of such an extent as to speak with a supreme 
confidence and even of triumph our life and 
hope in Christ and our standing before the 
world as a confession of his name.” 

The vote approving the confession of faith 
was unanimous, and so solemn and hearty 
that those who shared it seemed surprised at 
themselves. A thrill of grateful joy and fel- 
lowship brought the whole assembly to its 
feet singing the Doxology. 


THE STATEMENT OF POLITY 


The report of the committee on polity was 
discussed at length, and at times some con- 
fusion naturally arose through the use of 
terms common in one denomination to express 
what was known in the other denominations 
by different terms. But at no stage of the dis- 
cussion did any real friction arise, the evident 
intent of all to make the meaning of the vari- 
ous sections clear and to understand them 
maintaining unbroken the spirit of harmony. 
Much of the course which had been patiently 
gone over in the sub-committee had to be re- 
traversed by the whole body and many ques- 
tions answered. The question of the name of 
the united body called forth the most spirited 
discussion, but this matter was wisely post- 
poned. The principles proposed were ap- 
proved unanimously as expressing what all 
the three denominations already held. Some 
portions of the report were referred to the 
‘denominational delegates for further consid- 
eration, and on adjournment of the meeting 
each body met by itself. After the evening 
_gservice, with sermon by Dr. A. L. Anthony 
and the Lord’s Supper, the separate. meetings 
were resumed, and continued till nearly mid- 
night. 

After the devotional services and some 
matters of business on Friday morning, it 
was found that the Congregationalists and 
Methodist Protestants had approved the state- 
ment of polity, while the United Brethren had 
voted to refer it back to the committee for fur- 
ther modifications. Thereupon Bishop Mills 
announced that if the United Brethren could 
be permitted to retire for consultation they 
might be able to agree with the other denom- 
inations. After a recess the body reassem- 


bled and the United Brethren expressed them- 
selves willing to approve the report with two 
or three modifications, which were accepted. 
The vote to approve the platform of polity 
when taken was as unanimous and free as the 
vote on the statement of doctrine had been 
the previous day, and the main work of pre- 
paring the way for union haying now been 
accomplished, a scene ensued which will never 
be forgotten by those present, the house being 
completely filled. There was no noisy dem- 
onstration except the prolonged clapping of 
hands. But the sense of the presence of the 
Holy Spirit seemed as impressive as it must 
have been when the disciples at Pentecost 
were gathered in the upper room. A solemn 
joy filled the hearts of the assembly as though 
they were but one person. After a moment 
of silence they spontaneously arose and twice 
sang the Doxolozy, ‘‘ Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.”’ 


LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE 


Many matters of importance were still to be 
attended to and the minutes remaining were 
few. The committee of sixty-three and its 
three sub-committees were made permanent, 
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and power was given to their chairmen to 
direct the work which might fall to them. 
Bishop G. M. Mathews of Chicago is chairman 
of the committee on doctrine, Rey. A. E. Dun- 
ning of Boston of the committee on polity and 
Dr. L. C. Warner of New York of the com- 
mittee on vested interests. It was agreed that 
adjournment of the body should be to the call 
of the president and secretaries, at some time 
within the next yearandahalf. Resolutions 
of thanks were passed to the entertaining 
hosts at Dayton and to all whose labors had 
promoted the success of the council. Brief 
appropriate remarks were made by Dr. A. F. 
Pierce of Brockton, Mass., who had first in- 
troduced to the National Council of Congrega- 
tlonal churches, sixteen years ago, the matter 
of considering union with Methodist Prot- 
estant churches. ‘Blest be the tie that binds”’ 
was sung, and Dr. William Hayes Ward, after 
leading in prayer, pronounced the benediction. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE MEETING 


Various other matters of much interest must 
be passed with only brief mention. During 
the hours when the committees were working, 
the meetings in the church, which were largely 


The Framework of the New Organization 


APPROVED REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POLITY 


1. PRINCIPLES 


(a) The unit of our fellowship is the local church, and the character of our fellowship is 


that of a representative democracy. 


(6) Our co-ordinate principles are freedom and fellowship, a freedom which leaves each 
local church free in its separate affairs, a fellowship which unites all the churches for mutual 


care and co-operant action. 


In accordance with these principles we recommend the following plan of organization: 


2. THE VARIOUS CONFERENCES 


(a) The local churches shall be left free to conduct their worship and business as their 


present customs provide. 


(b) It is suggested that so far as may be the churches in separate districts be united in dis- 
trict conferences, which shall provide for fellowship and care of the churches connected with 


them. 


(c) There shall be constituted annual conferences of the ministers and representatives 
elected from churches and pastoral charges; and their territory limits shall be fixed by a com- 
mission of the representatives of the three bodies in the state. 

(d) It is recommended that the national conference shall be constituted after the following 


manner: 


Each district conference shall present to the annual conference the names of two persons, 
one lay and one clerical, from which as a whole the annual conference shall elect delegates to 
the national conference on the basis of one to every ten thousand and one for every major frac- 


tion thereof. 


In case an annual conference is not fully organized into district conferences, the 


annual conference shall elect such delegates according to its own methods. 
The annual conference shall also be empowered to elect, on the same basis of representa- 
tion, delegates to the national conference, provided, however, that each annual conference shall 


have at least one delegate. 


We further recommend that the appointments be distributed as equally as possible between 


the clerical and lay delegates, 


It shall be in the power of the national conference to change the ratio of representation 


according as necessity may require. 


3. OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 


(a) In the national conference there shall be elected a president who shall preside over 
this body and hold office until the next national meeting; he also shall give his whole time to 
the work of the united churches, and annually in connection with one representative from each 
department of church work, he shall hold meetings to plan for the work of the church. 

(v) In each annual conference there shall be elected a committee to aid in keeping the 
churches supplied with pastors; and each annual conference shal! determine for itself the mode 


of supplying the churches with pastors. 


(c) In each annual conference there shall be elected one or more superintendents who may 


preside at the sessions of the annual conferences and over the meetings of the committee of 
ministerial supply, and shall give their whole time to the general work of the chureh within the 
bounds of their respective annual conferences. Provided, however, that the conference may 
associate a chairman with the superintendent in directing the work of the conference sessions. 


4, MINISTERIAL STANDING 


(a) All ministers in good standing in any of the denominations represented in this union 
shall be ministers of this new body. All licentiates shail retain their standing for the period of 
their licensure. 

All ministers under suspension shall look for relief from their disabilities from the body that 
imposed the restrictions. This shall hold until new rules are formulated for licensure, ordina- 
tion and ministerial standing. 

(b) Ministerial standing shall be in the district conferences or in the annual conferences as 
may be determined by each annual conference. 


The following supplemental paper from the United Brethren delegates was presented: 

It is understood that the provisions here included do not set aside the principle of the so- 
called itinerant plan where now in operation. Furthermore, it is fully understood that the best 
plans and efforts shall be adopted to secure to rural and scattered congregations everywhere 
the most effective ministerial service and to promote wide and genuine evangelization in every 
accessible field. As one provision to facilitate the accomplishment of these ends the churches 
shall adopt as far as possible, and as deemed wise, a common church year. 


yt! 


attended by the people of the city, were pre- 
sided over by Dr. P. S. Moxom. Addresses 
were made on the co-ordination of benevolent 
societies and other topics. Drs. J. L. Barton, 


Vested Interests 
APPROVED REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


Tt is the judgment of this sub-committee that 
the denominational organizations and property 
and vested interests present no insuperable ob- 
stacle to the organic union of the three denomi- 
nations. The details of this union, however, are 
so numerous that it will require much thought 
and consideration to mature plans for definite 
action. 

We recommend, thereyore, that this sub-com- 
mittee on vested interests be continued as a sub- 
committee or a standing committee, wih in- 
structions to go forward in the preparation oy 
plans for the unification of those interests, and 
that the proper authorities of each denomina- 
tion in it fill vacancies occurring in their 
number. 


W. E. Schell, F. K. Sanders and others filled 
admirably their places on the program. Bishop 
Mills outlined a plan for effective union which 
was heartily received and will be considered 
by the committee on polity. The banquet on 
Wednesday evening in the great Sun Parlor of 
the Algonquin Hotel, under the direction of 
the local committee of arrangements, brought 
together 301 guests at the tables. Dr. W. R. 
Funk of Dayton presided gracefully as toast- 
master, and the after-dinner addresses by 
Rey. A. E. Dunning, Prof. J. P. Landis, Pres. 
T. H. Lewis, Hon. S. HE. Baldwin and Prof. 
C. S. Nash were received with a cordiality 
which testified emphatically and delightfully 
to the pervading spirit of unify. A generous 
luncheon on Thursday noon, provided by the 


National Cash Register, was shared by all the 


delegates, with about 1,000 of the officers and 
operatives of that institution, in their immense 
dining-hall, with several brief addresses. 
Other entertainments by the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Union Biblical Seminary deserve more ex- 
tended notice than can be given here. Other 
names might be mentioned which will be 
known and honored among our Congregational 
churehes in future years. The New England 
and New York delegations, returning home in 
a special car, joined in prayer for the blessing 
of God on the work begun thus auspiciously, 
and in a message of congratulation and sym- 
pathy to Dr. Gladden, who had been obliged 
to return to Columbus after the opening ses- 
sion and was unable to return, and who was 
to celebrate his seventieth birthday anni- 
versary on Sunday. 


America Serving Turkey 


Rey. Dr. Howard A. Johnson, now visiting 
Eastern Europe, gives this testimony in the 
New York Observer to a noble institution 
which American Christians have reared for 
the betterment of the Turkish empire: 


What Robert College is doing for men the 
American College for Girls is doing for the 


- womanhood of this region. Its admirable leca- 


tion is at Scutari, just across the Bosphorus. 
Here we were most delightfully entertained. 
The honored and efficient president is Miss 
Mary Mills Patrick, Ph. D., who is surrounded 
by a splendid faculty. A fine college course is 
maintained, crowning the work of the various 
girls’ schools in the region. It would be un- 
wise to venture an opinion as to the relative 
value of these agencies; but as one realizes 
how the place of womanhood determines so 
much that is vital to every nation, certainly 
we must recognize the surpassing value of this 
college. Dr. Patrick has developed the insti- 
tution steadily to its present efficiency, but 
there is need of endowment and of larger 
accommodations. 


“To write down to children’s understanding 
is a mistake. Set them on the scent, and let 
them puzzle it out.” 
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Levi H. Cobb, Dominant and Beloved 


By Rev. George A. Hood 
New England Secretary of the Church Building Society 


The death of Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 
removes from our sight one who will be 


’ remembered for his large work for the de- 


nomination, for which work he was fitted 
by an unusual combination of qualities. 

He was strong in the New England 
capacity for leadership, invention, daring ; 
eager for that which others would not be 
likely to attempt. His class in Dart- 
mouth, 1854, was the first to have Senior 
Class Day exercises; it was like him to 
have been the primemoverinthat. When 
he came to the Congregational Church 
Building Society, the loan fund was 
scarcely known, he left a million dollars, 
all of it always in use. There were few 
homes for the minister in the West, he 
started the parsonage fund, Dr. William 
M. Taylor helped Dr. Cobb’s first canvass 
for it, and the society built 781 parson- 
ages with it. 

Other qualities of his character re-en- 


REV. L. H. COBB, D. D. 


forcedthis one. His perfection of method 
revealed itself in Minnesota, where as 
superintendent of the state home mis- 
sionary work conferences were marked 
out and named, academies were planted, 
the frontier was explored, every detail 
was developed of organization and im- 
provement of the churches down to 
printed blanks for minutes of councils 
for unskilled scribes and reports of mis- 
sionaries. 

By the help of Rey. Henry A. Stimson, 
D.D., also a master of organization, the 
chairman of this board of directors of 
the Minnesota Home Missionary Society 
while he was pastor of Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, the Congregational denomi- 
nation came from the rear to the front in 
the state; and when they two moved to 
the East it was soon known as the model 
home missionary state, peculiarly strong 
in beneficence and revivals. 

Dr. Cobb was a phenomenal worker. 
He came from a pastorate in Springfield, 
Vt., 1,500 miles, and began visiting his 
missionaries before his family was fairly 
settled in Minneapolis; he often traveled 
by night in order to work by day. Soon 
his physician said he must rest or collapse 
or go insane, but he kept on rushing the 
work. He had no assistance in Minn- 
eapolis except from his family; for years 
in the Church Building Society office he 
had not even a stenographer, he did 
everything himself, for he was one of ten 
thousand for dispatching work. 

His was a spirit of great sympathy and 


affection. A college classmate in failin 
health was ordered South, but had n 
money; it was Cobb who collected 
purse among the students and in th 
town, and presented it with such tende 
ness and love that the student received 
with tears. Scores of people in Ne 
England whom he married or helpe 
during his pastoral life, have spoken < 
their love and admiration. He was a 
ways welcomed throughout the East fc 
himself as well as for his inspiriting a 
dresses. In Minnesota, he and ‘‘ Mothe 
Cobb,’’ as the missionaries affectionate 
called her, bore the men on their heart 
and invented relief for them after c 
clones, grasshoppers, prairie fires an 
other extremities in their experienc 
The special affection between the fov 
Minneapolis pastors previous to 1880 an 
the superintendent and their familie: 
grew into holiday and midsummer r 
unions of Minneapolis and St. Pav 
pastors and families, with most deligh 
ful freedom and jokes, tricks and uw 
restrained hilarity in which Dr. Cobb wa 
the central figure, a feature of Congr 
gational life in the Twin Cities. 

His crowning gift was his spiritué 
chieftaincy. In Minnesota prayer wa 
the atmosphere of his home; and ther 
was so much to pray about among hi 
missionaries; for a daughter’s frail lif 
flickering for years, which hallowed the: 
thoughts of his family; for the success 
the work—always thework. His evange 
istic spirit spread through the churche 
so that revivals were habitual, regule 
evangelists have been at work in the stat 
ever since, beside others called in by th 
larger churches. If he could have staye 
in Minnesota, it would probably soo 
have been a self supporting state. 

He was conspicuously cheery, humo: 
ous, and the harder the work the free 
the wit. He once bluntly accused a mini: 
ter living in a dug-out of “running rel 
gion into the ground.”” When he spoke i 
an eastern theological seminary an 
called for questions, one student askec 
“Will they let us wear a silk hat ov 
there ?’? He flashed back, ‘‘ Yes sir, bu 
they’ll want to know what you have ur 
der it.”” He was the first of the moder 
order of speakers to teach the churche 
that laughter expresses a proper missior1 
ary emotion, that missionary intelligenc 
is not dry and distasteful, but to be er 
joyed with enthusiasm. 

His greatest work was with the Chure 
Building Society. He found it with $51 
000 income and little known in the Kast 
he left it with $251,000 income, annuall 
increasing, well known and approvec 
Congregationalists were then self-depre 
ciative, he did his part in arousing inte: 
est and loyalty to what God has given u 
to do. ; 

‘*Thou madest him to have dominion, 
and he was adominant man, ‘The king 
of the earth do bring their glory an 
honor into” heaven, so he has ascende 
to his coronation to find his achievement 
and victories written in the Book of Life 
for he laid the Congregational denomi 
nation under great obligations for hi 
large share in its recent development b 
his splendid ecclesiastical statesmanshir 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Love-Song of the Wanderer 


Christ, I have come, and the way has been 
dreary, 
The stones of the mountain, the mire of the 
lea, 
My feet are bleeding, and I am aweary, 
_ Let me come back to thee! 


Mine eyes’ were blinded, and I have been 
groping 
Far thro’ the darkness; yet pity thou me, 
Yor ever I have been struggling and hoping 
For the way back to thee. 


Is it toolate? Thecreeds they were preaching 
Carried me on like the waves of a sea; 

Let me come back to thy pure simple teaching, 
Let me come back to thee! _ 


Lo, at thy door I am kneeling and pleading, 
Hearken, O Christ, to my passionate plea; 

I have come far, and my heart is a-bleeding, 
Let me come back to thee! 


Let me comein. I will open thy casement 
And sing to the world of thy mercies that be; 
Lift me, dear Christ, from my deep self- 
abasement, 
‘Let me come back to thee! 


Gone is the darkness; the dawn’s palest. 


glimmer 
Flashes its beryl above the dim sea; 
Ere the smooth waves in the sunlight shall 
shimmer, 
Let me come back to thee! 


All the night long while others were sleeping, 
No sleep or peace has there been for me; 

Thave been kneeling and praying and weeping, 
Only to come back to thee! 


Letmecomein. Ah, the way has been dreary, 
The stones of the mountain, the mire of the 
lea; 
My heart is aching, and I am aweary, 
Longing to be with thee! 
—Hlla Higginson. 


SHREWD observer, whose detached 
position enables her to look with im- 
partial amusement on the perennial con- 


patter eee tention between mistress 


and maid, avers that she: 


is constantly noticing in the employer 
the very counterpart of the traits de- 
plored in the employee. ‘‘Two women,” 
she says, “‘will be eomplaining of the 
trouble that comes from servants getting 
together and stirring each other up, and 
refusing to do work that they always have 
’ done because they hear that some other 
_girl at some other place isn’t required to 
do it. And then those two women will 
fall to comparing notes themselves, and 
pretty soon one will be saying: ‘Does 
your girl wash windows? Well, if she 
does, I guess mine can.’’’ The objection- 
able habit of slighting work, so often re- 
marked in a servant who is on the point 
of leaving, this spectator has seen par- 
alleled again and again by mistresses who 
have put on a young and timid girl, anx- 
_ ious to go with as good a recommendation 
as possible, an unreasonable and prepos- 
terous load, and she cites an instance 
where she personally heard the ‘“‘lady”’ 
of the house say to her daughter, ‘‘ Now 
we’ll get all the work we can out of Bessie 
before her week’s up,’’ and where the 
luckless Bessie, to her certain knowledge, 
-,was obliged to lie off for a week’s rest 

_ before attempting another place. ‘‘Six 
of one and half a dozen of the other ”’ is 


‘press | 


her summing up of the situation—over- 
caustic, perhaps, but worth noting. 


GREAT deal i3 said in these days 

about the duty of dropping our frets 
and worries, for the sake of health. We 
are to cut fear and fore- 
bodiog out of our lives 
for selfish personal reasons, if for no 
other. No woman can keep young and 
strong and well who is a prey to nervous 
fears about the present or troubled fidget- 
ing over the future. The eyes grow dull 
and the wrinkles come, and all the sparkle 
and joy of life fade out while the poor, 
timid, shivering spirit shrinks and trem- 
bles in dread of evils real or imaginary. 
What is the remedy? Simply the trust 
cure. There is no other worth mention- 
ing. Believe—in God’s love, God’s care, 
God’s foresight. A little fellow who was 
sent out into a big old dim barn to hunt 
hens’ eggs became frightened at the shad- 
ows and cried so hard that his father came 
to quiet him. After taking the child in 
his arms and telling him that he would 
be right there near him so that nothing 
need scare him, he went away out of 
sight. Soon the boy began crying out 
again, The father came once more. 
“Why were you afraid?’ he asked. 
“‘Didn’t you believe I was there?’’ 
‘““Yes,’’ said the child, ‘‘but I didn’t be- 
lieve hard enough.” That is the root 
and trouble in all our worrying. 


Why He Worried 


The Story of Mary Mecome 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 
CHAPTER IV. 


Yet Dear She and I did once form a 
grand conspiracy. A trunk had arrived 
from Mary Mecome, a trunk and by ex- 
It contained a teapot, a sofa 
pillow, two boxes of gingersnaps, six 
yards of red flannel, a pair of slippers, 
a china soap dish, a Japanese fan, a wed- 
ding ring, a garnet breastpin, a calendar, 
a tablecloth and the rest in pieces. 

Dear She let her hands fall in her lap, 
sighing despairingly. 

“Tt’s no use,” I murmured; ‘‘she will 
not stop.”’ 

I took up the teapot and studied it. 
It had a ruffle of itself all around the 
bottom, with little holes pierced therein 
—curious device! 

“No,”? responded Dear She, musing, 
with her eyes on the trunk. ‘But can 
we not do something for her? I must do 
something for her.” 

She sat thus pondering for a moment, 
then an idea dawned upon her. She 
leaned forward, her hand on the trunk, 
her face waking to eagerness. 

“We might pay her back in her own 
coin,’’ she suggested. 

“You mean?’’— I was attentive. 

“JT mean ’’—Dear She became animated 
as she saw her way more clearly—‘‘I 
mean that we might fill her trunk, her 
very trunk, with presents and send it 
back to her at Christmas time. Would 
she like that, do you think? ”’ 

‘“¢What kind of presents? ’’ I demurred. 

‘‘*Well’’—Dear She glanced again at 
the open trunk—‘‘not clothes of course, 


nor china, nor ornaments for her room. 
It is not easy, is it? Not food—I don’t 
know though, wait a minute, she likes to 
live well; how would it do to fill her 
trunk with good things to eat, choice 
things from the delicatessen shops such 
as she would not buy for herself? I be- 
lieve that’s a good idea.”’ 

“We could put a whole larder into that 
trunk,’’ I responded, catching fire. ‘“‘ We’ll 
do it, Dear You, we’ll do it; and we’ll be- 
gin at once.”’ 

It was early in December then; we 
had a full two weeks. I suppose we had 
never enjoyed an enterprise more in our 
whole experience. Our ardor grew as we 
planned and consulted, making out de- 
lectable lists, searching the grocery shops, 
reading advertisements. We were very 
sure of our success, already triumphant 
and satisfied. It was not so much (let no 
one misjudge us) our wish to redeem our 
self-respect as our honest hope to give 
pleasure to one who had lavished herself 
in love for us; and to that end we were 
as careful as an artist with a picture, as 
painstaking as Mary herself with her 
erazy- quilt, 

“Onions? ”’ I queried, hesitating, with 
my head on one side. 

Dear She hesitated, too. 
spises onions. 

“Yes, I think go,’ she conceded. 
“Mary will like them probably.” 

Sweet potatoes without a doubt, a fine 
ham, some bottles of olives, cans of sar- 
dines and potted meats, cans of French 
vegetables, jars of preserves and pickles 
and jellies, tea, coffee, Huyler’s cocoa, a 
box of candy—does not the mouth water 
merely to tell of this display? The eyes of 
Dear Her watered, too, but not from the 
fragrance of the spices with which she 
filled up the chinks in the trunk, only 
from joy in her enterprise and assurance 
of its success. 

“How Dear You’s eyes will shine!” 
she quoted softly from time to time, as 
she fitted some specially telling package 
into its secure corner. 

The trunk was a large, substantial affair. 
That had been Mary’s triumph two weeks 
ago; it was our triumph now, neatly 
turned. It was so heavy at the last that 
I could barely lift one end. 

And as for the express charge !|— 

“There!’? we said as we paid and 
signed. 

Yes, I know, alas!’ our weakness was 
manifest again, our base unworthiness. 
That malicious exclamation laid us open 
to punishment. 

Well, we settled down to wait, eagerly 
impatient. We calculated the days and 
the hours. Two days for the transporta- 
tion of the:trunk; one day, well, two, for 
Mary’s delight to spend itself in observa- 
tion and adjustment; two days for a let- 
ter to reach us. Six days then before we 
could reap the full fruit of our pleasure. 

We followed the trunk closely in 
thought. Now it had reached the city. 
Now it was being carried up the stairs to 
Mary’s room. A pretty big trunk for 
such narrow stairs, we thought: compla- 
cently. Then we remembered that it had 
gone down those same stairs three weeks 
ago. The suggestion brought with it a 


Dear She de- 
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certain arresting qualm. How would she 
feel when she first saw it coming back 
again, that trunk so proudly dispatched? 
But this shade of apprehensive misgiving 
vanished promptly enough as we gave 
ourselves over to picturing the unpacking 
of boxes and jars. 

“Do you suppose she has ever tasted 
stuffed prunes before?’’ we asked each 
other in smiling content. 

In spite of our careful allowances for 
delays and stupefactions, we began to 
look for the letter on the first mail pos- 
sible. We were not surprised that it did 
not come, hardly disappointed. Nor yet 
on the second day were we troubled; 
elated rather, had we not said she would 
be overwhelmed? But the third day 
brought an uneasy note into the voice 
with which I replied, calling back from 
the front door, ‘‘No, not yet, Dear You.”’ 
When four and five days had passed thus 
silent we were frankly distressed. Had 
the trunk gone astray? Was Mary ill? 
Had a letter been lost? We consulted 
together in puzzled anxiety, ruefully cast 
down. 

And yet we took no steps to follow up 
the matter. This quiescence on our part 
was significant. It meant that all the 
time, in our heart of hearts we knew, we 
knew. This was not our réle with Mary 
Mecome, this of benefactress. In turn- 
ing the tables (or trunks) upon her, we 
were disturbing the order of things, re- 
belliously running counter to Fate. More- 
over, that ‘‘There!’’ with which we paid 
the expressman lurked in our guilty re- 
membrance. We said very little as the 
days passed and still no letter. We only 
looked at each other and smiled. Some 
tribute of humor must be given to our 
abject failure. Finally, after ten days or 
so, I came whirling upstairs from the 
Postman’s visit. 

“Dear You,”’ I called, ‘‘ here it is; come 
quick! ”’ 

I was quite out of breath, so Dear She 
opened and read: 

Dear Friend: I was sorry You did not care 
for the Trunk, it was a good Trunk, I thought 
You might like to have it. Thank You for 
the Things You sent, I found a Family in the 
next Street who eats onions and Mrs. Rogers 
in the House here drinks Coffee, Candy isn’t 
good: for me so I gave the Box away to a little 
Boy, I hope it won’t make him sick. My 
Dear, I am wurryed to think You eat canned 
Vegitables, don’t You know they ain’t healthy 
at all? Please mind me and don’t never touch 
them again, I have throwa all [These away. 

And now I must tell Dear You that I am 
going to pack the Trunk again with the rest 
of the Pieces I wrote Dear You about and 
with a Pitcher one of a Sett whish Dear You 
shall have at my Death, Dear You must watch 
out sharp for the Trunk, it will come in a Day 
ortwo. Dear You’s eyes will shine I can tell 
you, it is a lovely Pitcher. 

Yours truly in haste, 
MARry MECOME. 

Comment is doubtless unnecessary on 
the state of mind of the recipients of this 
letter! 

It was characteristic of Mary that her 
letters came always in quick succession, 
two or three in as many days. She 
seemed full of afterthoughts. Therefore 
we were not surprised to receive another 
reassurance close on the heels of the first. 

“T thought you’d like to know that I’ve 
found somebody to take the sweet Pota- 
toes.”’ 

Again in a day or two, 

‘Mrs. Blake says the Tea is real good.” 
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We grew to dread the coming of these 
letters; we took them shrinkingly from 
the Postman. . Yet we laughed too; O, 
we laughed! And, after all, our hope 
was not fully frustrate, our success did 
not forever delay. For once, in a post- 
script, Mary said, apropos of nothing, 

“I was cold when I came Home last 
Night so I made me acup of Cocoa out 
of the Can which Dear You sent and it 
was good.’’ 

Over this crumb of satisfaction which, 
only, was our due, we bowed our heads, 
humbly grateful; and never again in all 
her life did we attempt to get even with 
Mary Mecome. 

(To be concluded.) 


What the Home Means to the 
Nation 


A noble nation of ignoble households is 
impossible. Our greatest peril today is 
in the decline of domestic morality, dis- 
cipline and piety. The degradation of the 
poor by overcrowding in great tenements 
and the enervation of the rich by seclu- 
sion in luxurious palaces, threaten the 
purity and vigor of old-fashioned Ameri- 
can family life. If it vanishes, nothing 
can take its place. 

Show me a home where the tone of life 
is selfish, disorderly, or trivial, jaundiced 
by avarice, frivolized by fashion, or poi- 
soned by moral skepticism ; where success 
is worshiped and righteousness ignored ; 
where there are two consciences, one for 
private and one for public use; where the 
boys are permitted to believe that religion 
has nothing to do with citizenship and that 
their object must be to get as much as 
possible from the State and to do as little 
as possible for it; where the girls are suf- 
fered to think that because they have no 
votes they have therefore no duties to the 
commonwealth and that the crowning 
glory of an American woman’s life is to 
marry a foreigner with a title—show me 
such a home and I will show you a breed- 
ing place of enemies of the Republic. 

To the hands of women the ordinance 
of nature has committed the trust of 
training men for their country’s service. 
A great general like Napoleon may be 
produced in a military school. A great 
diplomatist like Metternich may be de- 
veloped in a court. A great philosopher 
like Hegel may be evolved ina univeisity. 
But a great man like Washington can 
come only from a pure and noble home. 
—Henry van Dyke, in Essays in Appli- 
cation. 


A Woman is Never Old 


Who allows herself to think only of pleasant 
things. 

Who trains her tongue to utter only pleasant 
words. 

Who remembers that frowns are unbecom- 
ing and that smiles are better. 

Who keeps her nerves well under control 
and remembers that they are not an interest- 
ing subject to any one. 

Who enters into the plans and, as far as 
possible, into the doings of the young people 
about her. 

Who never allows herself to become slouchy 
and careless in appearance. 

Who treats others as she likes to be cared 
for herself and never demands too much from 
her friends.—Good Housekeeping. 
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Closet and Altar 


COMPENSATIONS OF SUFFERING 


Now no chastening for the present seen 
eth to be joyous, but grievous; neverth 
less afterward it yieldeth the peaceab 
fruit of righteousness. 


Sorrow sounds the deeps, and if rightl 
taken makes the surface-life impossibl 
For sorrow lies nearer to the heart of lif 
than joy, and to get near life’s heart : 
always blessed.—G. H. Morrison. 


There are those who seriously thin 
that they have brought an argumer 
against Christianity when they have di 
played the sufferings of the good and th 
unselfish, and the prosperity of the wicke 
and the hard-hearted. That may be arg 
ment against theism; it is none again: 
Christianity, for Jesus lived and died t 
show that such suffering, borne with lov 
was the true and divine life upon th 
earth; that it saved others, that it eve 
redeemed the wicked from a life of mat 
rialism. It was the saving power of th 
world to suffer and yet to love.—Stopfor 
A. Brooke. \ 


Trials borne for Christ bring us to th 
heart of Christ.— Robertson Nicoll. 


The dark- brown mold’s upturned 
By the sharp-pointed plow— 
And I’ve a lesson learned— 


My life is but a field 
Stretched out beneath God’s sky 
Some harvest rich to yield. 


Where grows the golden grain? 
Where faith? Where sympathy?’ 
In a furrow cut by pain. 


We may observe in this the differenc 
between Christ and the tempter. Chri 
hath his fan in his hand, and he fannet 
us; the devil has a sieve in his hand an 
he sifteth us. Now, a fan casteth out tk 
worst and keepeth in the best; a siey 
‘keepeth in the worst and casteth out tt 
best. So Christ and his trials purget 
chaff and corruption out of us, and nou 
isheth his graces in us. Contrariwis 
the devil, what evil soever is in us, h 
confirmeth it; what faith or good thin 
soever, he weakeneth it.—Trapp. 

There is no anodyne for heart-sorro 
like ministry to others.—F. B. Meyer. 


Lord, let me hold Thy way, thoug 
it lead through the valley of th 
shadow of death, and let Thy pre: 
ence give me strength to endure t 
the end. Wilt not Thou, who ha: 
foretold my trouble, show me i 
meaning for my growth and for m 
service to the needs of others? Le 
me not, I beseech Thee, pass this way 
by which all the children of the Fa 
ther come, and bring no profit fror 
the experience. Nor let me mout. 
my lost treasures and opportunitie 
as if I had no life but that which ; 
sustained by earth’s bread and re 
joiced by earth’s delight. Make th 
bread of Thy word real to my hunge 
and the joy of Thy communion satisfy 
ing to my thirst through Christ wh 
loved me and gave Himself for me 
And to Thy Name be praise for th 
eternal life which is Thy gift. Amer 
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For the Children 


Two Valentines 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


When Marjorie cried, Jeffy kept still; 
when Jeffy kept still Marjorie cried. It 
was a kind of a “‘sea.saw”’ between the 
two little white rooms. Of course the 
erying could be heard through the con- 
necting door, but it seemed as if the si- 


since she had laughed or been happy or 
played things. They had been going to 
play circus after dinner. 
‘* Jeffy makes a splendid clown,”’ sighed 
Marjorie, on her side of the door. 
‘*Marjo’s a splendid lion-tamer,”’ Jeffty 


lence could be heard even plainer! It 
was so strange a thing for either of the 
Toby twins to keep still. 

On any day in the year, being shut up 
in your room for quarreling would have 
been bad enough but on Saint Valentine’s 
day it was perfectly dreadful! The bell 
downstairs kept ringing and every ring 
might mean a valentine! Besides, there 
were the two little piles of lace-trimmed, 
gay-hued valentines, rioting in hearts and 
cupids and angels, waiting to be tucked 
under other people’s front doors. 

‘*Oh-oh-00!’’ wailed Marjo in frantic 
woe. 

“‘Oh-oh-00!’’ wailed Jeffy as soon as 
she stopped to rest. It was going to 
be such a strange, sad, bad Valentine’s 
day. And it was only ten o’clock in the 
morning yet. How could they live till 
night! 

Just because they quarreled—becauseé 
one Toby twin said, ‘‘’Fraid cat!” and 
the other Toby twin said, ‘‘Mad cap, mad 
cap!” and then both together they—they 
did the rest. 

“Go up to your room, Jeffy’’; ‘'Go 
up to your room, Marjorie,”” Mamma had 
said with her Sad Look on, ‘‘and both 
of you stay until you are ready to make 
up and be friends.”’ 

Marjo wasn’t ready, no sir! 

Jeffy wasn’t ready, no ma’am! Not if 
they stayed there forever and ever, sit- 
ting on the edge of their beds, thumping 
their feet. Girls that called their twin- 
nest brothers ’fraid cats— Boys that 
called their twinnest sisters mad caps— 
The bell rang again. Another valen- 
tine. ae be 
“Maybe it’s mine,’ groaned Marjo. 

“Maybeit’s mine,” Jeffy groaned. How 
were they to know? How were they ever 
to know anything again? Or be happy, 
or laugh, or play things? Marjorie slid to 
the floor and tiptoed across to the bureau 
and looked in the mirror, as if she ex- 
pected to see her hair gray already and 
wrinkles criss crossing her smooth little 
cheeks. It seemed such a long while 


sighed, on his, For twins think the same 
things sometimes at the same time. 

“Donnie McLean isn’t anywhere near 
as good a clown as Jeffy—no sir! ’”’ 

“There can’t any other girl tame 
cat—er, lions as well as Marjo can, no 
ma’am !”’ 

A good many things that Jeffy could do 
better than other boys occurred to Mar- 
jorie and Jeffy kept remembering how 
much nicer Marjo was than other girls. 
But of course they would never either of 
them make up—ever. 

There had been silence for a little on 
both sides of the door. It suddenly came 
over both the Toby twins how dreadful it 
was going to be nights—not to have the 
door open between the two little white 
rooms and be able to call out reassurifig 
little things to each other, when the dark 
got pretty dark, after this fashion: 

“You awake, Jeffy ?”’ 


“Yes, you?” 
Or, ‘‘Marjo, you asleep yet?” 


And, ‘‘Ye-es, don’t wake me up!”’ 

Then in the morning to shut the door 
with a snap and shout, ‘‘One, two, three 
—ready!’’ and begin to race to see who 
would get dressed first. Such fun—first 
you knew you’d have both stockings on 
one foot or be getting things wrong side 
out ! 

**T’m lacing my first shoe!” 

“‘T’m lacing my second one! ”’ 

“Bu ou haven’t combed your hair 
yet. I’ve comb’’— 

“You haven’t washed your face! I 
haven’t heard any splash.’’ For in the 
excitement of the race you were likely to 
comb your hair before you washed your 
face and do all sorts of giggly things. 
Usually you both ‘‘beat”’ and went down 
to breakfast hold 0’ hands. Then you 
ran races te see who’d get to school first, 
who’d have the best g’ography lesson, 
who’d get the teacher’s right hand, going 
home at noon—races were such fun, O 
hum ! 

‘“‘Marjo’s asplendid runner—for a girl.”’ 

“Jeffy’s asplendid g’ographician.”’ 
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Suddenly Marjo espied something that 
made her think of a valentine, and think- 
ing of a valentine made the strangest idea 
pop into her head. A beautiful idea, too 
—O, O! All her bad feelings fled before 
it. It would be such a splendid thing to 
do—and how it would surprise Jeffy | 

“Tm going to! I’m going to!” 

Marjorie laughed to herself. She crept 
so-oftly over to the thing that reminded 
her of a valentine and drew it down from 
the shelf. It crackled a little and made 
her giggle under her breath. ; 

It was a souvenir post card that had 
a picture of Niagara Falls. There was 
hardly anything written on it, so she 
would have plenty of room. She got a 
pencil and drew a line across the few 
written words. Then she made a heart 
with an arrow in it. The arrow looked 
like a stick-pin and the heart like a scal- 
loped cooky, and she laughed again softly. 
It was surprising how much happier she 
felt ! 

It took some time to make up the po- 
etry. She bit the pencil and thought very 
hard. Mine—thine—those rhymed beau- 
tifully. Twin—sin—and so did those! 
So finally she wrote: 


This heart is mine. 
The arrow’s thine. 
But then 
If you will be my twin again, 
Us two will never sin again, 
Amen. 


It was ready now. Marjorie shivered 
excitedly and crept across to the dividing 
door. She knelt down and began to slide 
the valentine underneath. Very slowly, 
holding her breath—but what was this ? 
Another valentine was coming through 
on her side! The two rubbed elbows on 
their way. 

**O!” breathed Marjo and picked hers 
up with eager fingers. It was made out 
of a Reward-of-merit card and had ‘a 
cupid drawn onit andapoem! The cupid 
looked like Jeffy himself with wings on, 
laughing ! 

Thine eyes are blue 
Mine heart is true 

You better beleave 
If you love me 


As I love thee 
This tok (en) receave. 


O, it was beautiful! ‘And Jeffy was 
such a splendid speller! Marjorie kissed 
the little Reward-of-merit card raptur- 
ously. 

“‘Jeffy!’’ she called softly. 

‘“‘Marjo!’’ he called back. 

“‘T’m the sorriest an’ yours is the pret- 
tiest one.” 

‘‘No, I’m sorriest. I was mean to you 
and yours is a beauty!” 

The door flew open and two little Toby 
twins came together violently. Their 
faces shone with the joy of making up. 
The long separation was over and the 
clock down stairs was striking twelve. 
It was still Saint Valentine’s Day and the 
sun was shining like everything. 

‘‘Tet’s see who’ll get downstairs first, 
come on!’ Marjo cried. ‘‘We’ll clatter 
so Mamma/’ll know we’re coming. You 
tell her we’ve made up, Jeffy.”’ 

‘No, you.”’ 

But Mamma did not need to be told. 
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The Door Open into the Kingdom’* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The wonderful Sabbath in Capernaum revealed Jesus to the whole city as such a 
benefactor as was expected in the promised Messiah. At Nazareth he had proclaimed in the 
synagogue that he was that benefactor [Luke 4: 18-21]. At Capernaum he proved it by his 
deeds [ Mark 1: 21-34]. Then he went ona tour throughout Galilee doing these same things’ 
**preaching the gospel of the kingdom and healing all manner of diseases” [ Matt. 4: 23-25]. 
Thus he told the people what the kingdom of heaven was, demonstrated its beneficent 
character and invited them to enter into it. What was his authority? That was a natural 
question. He prefaced his invitation with the summons to men to repent in order that their 
sins might be remitted. That was the condition declared by both John and himself [ Mark 1: 
4, 14,15]. But how could men be sure that he spoke with authority to admit men into the 
kingdom? He answered that question by an act, showing that the power he exercised to heal 
men’s bodies was the power of God by which he held open to them the door of the kingdom. 
He had returned to Capernaum, to the house at whose door he had cured the throng of sick 
people that famous Sabbath evening [Mark 1: 33]. The fame of his deeds had brought men to 
see and hear him from every part of Palestine [ Matt. 4: 25]. Among them were a number of 
leaders and teachers of the Church. The power to heal was especially strong with him at 
certain times, and one of these times was when he was teaching in that house with a company 
of those Church leaders before him [ Luke 5: 17]. The opportunity soon presented itself. A 
helpless paralytic, lowered on a pallet through-the roof lay at his feet, and the friends of the 
sick man who had brought him were looking down expectantly. Christ’s healing of this man 


reveals to us: 


1. The ground of forgiveness of sins. It 
was first of all repentance. It was also 
confidence in God who forgives and a 
spirit of obedience to him. John called 
for confession of sin by baptism as well 
as repentance, and for evidence of it in 
holy living [Matt. 3: 6, 8]. Jesus said 
nothing to the palsied man about baptism, 
but it was ‘‘seeing their faith ’’—that of 
the men who opened the roof and of the 
patient himself—that moved Jesus to pro- 
nounce the man forgiven [v. 5]. In the 
four bearers, confidence that Jesus would 
heal the man was shown by their act. In 
himself it must have been expressed in 
his contrite, pleading, expectant look. 
All the conditions for the forgiveness of 
sins are present with every one who is 
penitent, and turns trustfully to God with 
purpose to obey him. To such any one 
might say, ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,”’ 
if he knew the man’s thought and purpose. 

2. The act of forgiveness of sins. The 
terms being complied with, the forgive- 
ness of the man was a fact. Was there 
any difference between Jesus declaring 
the fact and any oneelsedeclaringit? It 
is certain that some men are regarded by 
many as having power to declare their 
sins forgiven, while that declaration made 
by others would carry no weight. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott said of Dwight L. Moody, 
“Never did High Church priest of the 
Anglican Church believe more profoundly 
that to him had been given authority to 
promise the absolution and remission of 
sins than did Mr. Moody believe that 
he possessed such authority.... The 
attractive power which drew unnumbered 
thousands to the preaching of Mr. Moody 
was in its essence the same as that which 
draws unnumbered thousands to the altar 
and the Eucharist.’’ Those who thus ap- 
proached Mr. Moody believed that they 
saw in him a nearness to God and a com- 
munion with God which gave him power 
to declare the mind of God. 

But who that knows the mind of God 
can declare authoritatively that the terms 
of forgiveness have been complied with 
by the sinner? The questioning scribes 
and Pharisees would have answered, 
‘‘Only God, who sees the heart”’ [v. 7]. 
Regarding sin as an offense against God, 
they were clearly right in assuming that 
he only could forgive sins. Only the per- 
son who has been wronged can forgive 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 25. 
Jesus’ Power to Forgive. Text, Mark 2: 1-12, 


the one who has done the wrong. If I 
offend a friend, every one I meet may 
tell me my offense is pardoned, but if the 
offended one is silent, all other assurances 
bring me no satisfaction. 

Jesus, then, spoke for God and claimed 
also that he saw the heart of the para- 
lytic, whom he assured of the forgiveness 
of his sins. This was the power which 
revealed him as the Son of Man, the Mes- 
siah [v. 10]. He was expected as coming 
To give the knowledge of salvation unto his people, 
In the remission of their sins, 

Because of the tender mercy of our God. 

He claimed a peculiar, supreme author- 
ity to declare to individuals the forgive- 
ness of their sins. Did he have it? 

3. The proof that Jesus was the Christ. 
It was easy to say, ‘‘Thy sing are for. 
given.’’ But were they? Yes, if he had 
the power of God to see into the sinner’s 
heart. He first showed the scribes and 
Pharisees that he saw into their hearts 
and knew their thoughts [y. 8]. Then he 
commanded the paralyzed man to rise, 
take up the pallet on which he had been 
lying andgo home. The man did not for a 
moment hesitate to see whether his limbs 
would obey his will. He stood up, rolled 
together the pallet, took it, and with 
steady step passed through the crowd 


Not a shadow 
of doubt of the economy of using 
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and out into the street. That proof of 
the power of Jesus could not be chal- 
lenged. The people looked on with awe. 
Some exclaimed, ‘‘ We never ‘saw it on 
this fashion’ [v. 12], others said, ‘“‘We 
have seen strange things today”’ [Luke 
5:26]. The healed man, as he was depart- 
ing, broke forth in thanksgiving to God 
for his mercy [Luke 5: 25]. The people 
joined him in praising God because he had 
given such power unto men [Matt. 9: 8]. 

We know now far better than they 
knew, the conditions on which God for- 
gives sins. It was the substance of the 
gospel which the apostles preached ey- 
erywhere, ‘‘ Be it known unto you there- 
fore, brethren, that through this man is 
proclaimed unto you the remission of 
sins.”” Every one who has the experi- 
ence of being forgiven can proclaim that 
“through his name every one that be- 
lieveth on him shall receive remission of 
The door is wide open into the 
kingdom of heaven. 


sins.”’ 
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The Christian Conquest of America in This Age 


What Part Shall Members of Congregational Churches Have in It? 


Il. The Outlook (Continued) 


Gratifying responses are being made to 
the pressing financial needs of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society. 
Help is being given in all sections of the 
country, by churches large and small, and 
by individuals. 

If, through your aid, with that of other 
friends, all members of our churches are 
made acquainted with the financial needs 
of the society in the present denomina- 
' tional home. mission crisis, Iam confident 
the whole sum required fr the closing of 
the fiscal year without debt will be speed- 
ily secured. 

Colossal as the burden is in its entirety, 
it will be but slight if shared by all. AN 
AVERAGE EXTRA GIFT OF FIFTY CENTS 
FROM EACH RESIDENT MEMBER OF CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHURCHES—only that is 
required. 

Surely all our churches are equal to 
such a gift. Some have already done, 
others can readily do, much more. Dr. 
Washington Gladden, in one of his recent 
books, has said: 


The Congregational people are increasing in 
numbers, and their financial ability has been 
growing by leaps and bounds. They are well 
able to do today, not merely as much as they 
did ten years ago, but twice as much. 


The Rev. Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, pas- 
tor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, and president of the New York 
State Home Missionary Society, holds a 
similar view. In a recent enheartening 
communication he says: 


The debt can be paid, will be paid, must be 
paid, and we are the people to do it. In regard 
to all this there are nowhere two opinions. 
We may not pay it in one year, but we will 
pay it. It will do us good to exert ourselves 
and to make additional sacrifices that the 
money may be raised. From this time on we 
shall forget the things that are behind, and 
reach forward to the things that are before. 
The plan suggested by Mr. Shelton is excellent, 
and as president of the New York Home Mis- 
sionary Society and as pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, I am ready to do all that 
in me lies to make the plan a success. 


Such assurances of hearty personal co- 
operation as this by Dr. Jefferson and 
by a host of other pastors and laymen 
brighten the outlook. 

Numerous letters received indicate the 
grave necessity for such co-operation. 
Two of these significant letters are se- 
lected for presentation here. The Rev. 
Dr. Frank T. Bayley of Denver, Col., 
writes pointedly: 


I am deeply concerned over the present 
crisis in our home missionary work. On the 
one hand is the terrible need, not only of re- 
enforcement and advance, but of the rescue 
of vital holdings which are sorely imperiled. 
On the other hand is the overflowing abun- 
dance of material wealth with which God has 
entrusted his people in stewardship. One per 
cent. of the value of the farm products of the 
United States for 1905, if devoted to the work 
of the everlasting Kingdom, would bring $64,- 
000,000 into the treasury of the Lord! When 
I think what one cent on a dollar of our an- 
nual increase of wealth would mean and then 
listen to the pitiful cries of distress from the 


By Don O. SHELTON 


whitened fields, my heart is sad. What does 
the Master think of itall? O that the church, 
his body, might feel the pulse of his heart! 
We in Colorado are appalled at the prospect 
of putting the knife afresh in the work that is 
already bleeding arterial blood. 

The Rey. Dr. Warren F. Day, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Los 
Angeles, Cal., in a most helpful, sympa- 
thetic message, says: 


It seems to me that we as Congregationalists 
are at the parting of the ways. If we are to 
maintain the pre-eminence which our Congre- 
gational churches have attained in the support 
of benevolences, we must choose the way that 
leads to strenuous effort and great sacrifice. 
I have no doubt that our churches will re- 
spond generously, and that the sacrifices we 
make to free our Home Missionary Society 
from the burden of debt will not only make 
it possible for the establishment and strength- 
ening of new churches, but will react upon 


the churches that give and deepen within 


them the spiritual power which we crave. 


That Dr. Day’s confidence in the 
churches is not misplaced is shown by 
the generous contributions being made 
and by the encouraging words that ac- 
company them. 

From Mountain Home, Ida., comes this 
cheering message from the pastor of the 
church, the Rey. C. E. Mason: 


Besides the enclosed draft we have pledges 
for as much more, our subscription list amount- 
ing to $52. The balance will be sent when 
collected, at least before close of Home Mis- 
sionary Society year. We went quite an 
amount above the rate of fifty cents per mem- 
ber. Our church numbers eighty-six (86), in- 
cluding non-residents and children. 


Is not that a magnificent showing? And 
is not the following, from the Rev. J. 8S. 
Murphy, Bonneterre, Mo., full of sugges- 
tion? Mr. Murphy writes: 


I thought it might encourage you for me to 
tell you that during the fiscal year now closing 
our little church has contributed to the Home 
Missionary Society $133, without interfering 
with other benevolences or home expenses. 
We want to see the dear old Mother Society 
placed on her feet again, and we are willing 
to help. 

If any pastor thinks giving to such worthy 
causes will interfere with home expenses or, 
in plain words, his salary, he is looking at it 
from the wrong side. 

Well, I just wanted you to know that we are 
with you in your home missionary zeal, and 
are trying to help you in a substantial way. 

Earnestly praying for the ultimate triumph 
of the cause of home missions, I am, yours in 
uniform. 


These delightfu), bracing letters are so 
numerous and yet so distinctive that it is 
difficult to select from them. . Others of 
them you shall read later, but the one 
below, so significant and so suggestive of 
a choice Christian spirit, ought not to be 
deferred. It, too, is from a home mission 
state. Sending her contribution from 
Colorado Springs, Col., this devoted Chris- 
tian woman writes: 


I am a widow seventy-five years old, and 
will not have many more years to contribute 
to our dear Home Missionary Society, but I 
want to give all I can in the few days or years 
that remain. 


Last: spring I thought 1 would add some 
to my home missionary contributions, and I 
planted some winter squashes and irrigated 
and hoed them myself, and used to pray when 
I was at work that God would bless my effort. 
He answered my prayers, for I never saw such 
squashes, and the $8.00 enclosed is the result. 
This is only a small part of what I give to 
your society, but I send this direct, because I 
want this appropriated to that dreadful debt. 
If we could have such a revival as they have 
had in Wales, there would be no trouble in 
raising the debt. 


How splendidly the home mission states 
are responding! The zealaus pastors and 
workers on the outposts recognize: the 
seriousness of the present crisis. That 
they also possess the Spirit of the Master 
in a marked degree is shown by their 
readiness to make further sacrifices and 
self-denials. The Rev. Austin Rice, pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church 
at Walla Walla, Wn., the members of 
whose church plan a liberal special offer- 
ing, closes his admirable letter with these 
strong words: 


I feel that the situation here is the gravest 
in years. It is impossible to ask that minis- 
ters on $600 salary, obliged to keep a horse 
and having large families, should accept fur- 
ther cuts, for a cut on the field too often means 
a cut on the pastor in large part. Trusting, 
praying and laboring that the debt may be 
wholly wiped out, I am, —— —-. 


We may avert this threatening calamity 
if we will. There are a multitude in our 
churches who are able to make small 
gifts, and who will make them tf informed 
of the present need. 

Has a committee been appointed in 
your church to cc-operate in securing your 
pro rata share of this fund? 

Have you ordered the attractive boxes 
for the collection of this fund in ten 
weekly installments? 

Have plans been made in your church 
for the taking of a special offering for 
this fund on or before March 25? 

It is your personal, prompt, earnest, 
prayerful aid that is essential. 

Will you at once set in motion the 
forces that will make possible the gen- 
erous co-operation of all the members of 
your church? 


Please cut out this slip and mail with your 
contribution to the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Herewith find $- , being a special con- 
tribution to the work of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 
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CONVERSATION 


Two Bird ?? 


HE first one was started by a boy’s 
letter (Oct. 14) about a ‘‘ road run- 


ner skurrying along on the trail 
across the Arizona desert.”’ ‘‘ What is a 


The song of the Rocky Mountain Canary 
resembles an old-fashioned pump, when it 
**sucks,’’ or a wood-saw in motion, say like 
this: au-ee, au-ee, au-ee, au-ee, au-ce, au-ee! 

- FRANK. 


Meeting just now a recent graduate 
from a Rocky Mountain 


The Rocky Mountain Canary 


road runner?’’ Allen B. has not ex- 
plained—no doubt he is absorbed in the 
great question of ‘‘statehood”’ for his 
territory and New Mexico—but here are 
two answers: 


Dear Mr. Martin: You ask in the Corner 
what a ‘‘road runner’’is. A friend in Cali- 
fornia happens to write me this: ‘*‘ We found 
a road runner’s nest in a palm tree, with three 
young birds—queer looking things, covered 
with quills which open and let the feathers 
out. ‘his bird is found in Texas, New Mexico, 
Southern California and Mexico. No matter 
how frequently seen it is always a surprise 
and a delight tome. It runs along in the mid- 
dle of the road with long strides, and is said 
to outrun a horse in speed. It is a long, slim 
bird with dark mixed colors, its feathers ap- 
parently edged with white. The tail is longer 
than the body and is elevated when the bird is 
gunning. It is an intensely interesting bird, 
although not a graceful or pretty one.” 

ONE OF THE OLD FOLKS. 

North Billerica, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: About that road runner, 
its scientific name is Geococcyx Californianus. 
When I was living in Manitou, Col., a colored 
man captured a live specimen of the bird. It 
rarely, however, ventures so far north as that. 
My father saw it and said it stood about a foot 
from the ground. Chapman’s Color Key to 


North American Birds says that it has ‘‘a soft’ 


cooing and low chittering note produced by 
striking the mandibles together.” 

Topeka, Kan. 

Frank makes a good use of the prize 
he won for describing Mr. Whittemore’s 
“rare old bird’’ from Africa ! The other 
question was about 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN CANARY 


FRANK H. 


Curiously enough, it was suggested by 
a letter (in Oct. 21) from this same boy; 
in his summer vacation in Colorado he 
had seen ‘“‘many specimens of what is 
commonly called the Rocky Mountain 
Canary.’’ I asked two or three, but they 
did not seem to know anything about 
that songster, and I ventured to ask 
Frank if he could describe its song. This 
was his brief reply: 


college I asked if she un- 
derstood it. Her render- 
ing, with prolonged accent 
on the first syllable and 
rising inflection on the 
second, the whole in a de- 
cided nasal tone, makes 
the song very emphatic, al- 
though a bit monotonous! 

You notice that our cor- 
respondent does not quote 
at all 
American bird book, but 
he sends what is much 
better, a picture of three 
‘‘specimens,”’ taken in Col- 
orado. You see the boy 
himself mounted on the 
one at the right, although 
unfortunately his face is 
partly hidden by the canary’s ear; his 
father (a ministerial looking man!) and 
sister are seen with the next’ specimen. 

This songster, although not quoted in 
Chapman seems to be found generally in 
low latitudes and with the same marked 
characteristics, for Mr. Whittemore hands 
me a picture of one he had as his attend- 
ant when at ancient Thebes on the Nile 
last year. The view was 
taken on the road from Luxor 
to Karnak, along the famous 
row of minor sphinxes, one 
of which is plainly seen. The 
native children, carrying their 
pet kids in their hands, I do 
not know by name, but the 
main figure is “Edward 
VII.,” patriotically re-regis- 
tered as.‘‘Teddy.’’ Possibly 
you can make out with mag- 
nifying glass the official num- 
ber on His Brittanic Majesty’s 
forehead—as representing the 
Corner it ought of course to 
be 26! 

Mr. Whittemore speaks 
strongly of the rare musical 
capacity of this African 
cousin of the Colorado burro, 
its popular name there being 
“The Egyptian Nightingale.’’ 
By curious coincidence, as I 
was about beginning to write 
this Corner I had a call from 
‘“‘Sister McPherson,” for- 
merly of the shore hospital in 
Labrador, now living in Mex- 
ico, who you may remember has in charge 
our little frozen-footed Corner.cotter, 
Kirkina. She showed me fine photo- 
graphs of the Mexican donkeys, about 
which Kirkina wrote us in the Corner a 
year or two ago, with a picture of the 
one she rode on. They are called in her 
city ‘‘The Salina Cruz Band!” Kirkina 


from his North: 


is now attending school in Greater New 
York, and learning well. As her age is 
not known, she was reckoned as twelve 
years old on the day before last Christ- 
mas—is not that a convenient birthday? 
She is in the family of a foreman in the 
artificial limb factory—another conyen- 
ience, for if her new legs get broken she 
can have them mended right at home! 

Mr. Whittemore asks the children how 
many heads there are, all told, in the 
Egyptian picture. Yes, and how many 
in the Colorado picture? Surely the 
latter would be ahead on feet, for in the 
make-up of the true burro or donkey, 
whate’er his name or where’er his hame, 
his feet are only second in vigor and 
efficiency to his voice! 


ANOTHER BIRD PRIZE 


Aud now, as I am writing, Mr. Reed, 
the Worcester bird-book publisher, sends 
me a new and beautiful little ‘‘ Bird- 
Guide,’’ with description and colored 
pictures of nearly two hundred ‘‘land 
birds east of the Rockies.” Strange to 
say, it does not have the R. M. Canary, 
but the second page has the road runner! 
He offers this for the two best letters on 
what you have seen of winter birds. I 
will give you until the astronomical end 
of winter—7. ¢., the vernal equinox on 
March 21—to make your observations. 
Your letters must be short; no four- 
footed birds allowed! 


The Egyptian Nightingale | 


[8 lines more.—D. F.] Well, a girl in 
Iowa writes: 

In October there was a whole flock of 
meadow larks out in the field in front of our 
house. Do you suppose they were gathering 
to go South? 


I don’t know; better ask the ‘Bird 


Guide’’! Wee Mate) | 
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The Literature of the Day 


Sobieski’s Poland 


The great Polish novelist, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, is best khown to Americans by 
his story of Nero’s persecution of the 
Christians, Quo Vadis. In his latest 
novel, On the Field of Glory, he becomes 
the commemorator of the glories and de- 
fects of Poland in its heroic age. The 


first charm of the tale is in this lifelike 


picture of the commonwealth of nobles 
where the king was the elected head and 
where every member of the warrior class 
felt himself the guardian of the honor of 
the state. 

This nobler side of the Polish life is em- 
bodied in the hero, who is the last heir of 
a stately race reduced to poverty and 
therefore crossed in love. It is reflected 
more or less in different members of the 
central group of actors. The reverse side 
is concentrated in the lawless selfishness 
of the villain and the reckless, good-na- 
tured stupidity of a group of brothers 
who play a large part in the scenes. The 
latter are knights errant, taking the law 
into their own hands, proud of a pedigree 
which they trace back to Saint Peter by 
way of many a Polish noble, and are only 
reduced to order by the discipline of the 
war against the Turks in which King 
Sobieski goes out to the rescue of Vienna. 

The historical novel has not often of 
late been made the vehicle of so much 
vital humor and fine literary art. Those 
who admire the good old plan of the 
novel which brings the lovers through 
many trials to their own at last will be 
satisfied, as well as those who believe that 
fiction may be made to interpret the spirit 
of history if it forgets the schoolmaster 
and the love of celebrities. The reader 
will get a better idea of the strength 
which made Poland the deliverer of Eu- 
rope from the yoke of the Turk and the 
weakness which extinguished its inde- 
pendent life from these pages than from 
whole chapters of ordinary history. Yet 
we have but a single glimpse of Sobieski 
and never come near a battlefield of his 
great war. It is impossible, without ac- 
cess to the original, to judge of Mr. 
Jeremiah Curtin’s translation. Here and 
there the English seems a little stiff and 
foreign, but one forgets this in the steady 
onward movement of the tale. 


(On the Field of Glory, by Henryk Sienkiewicz. pp. 
334, Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.) 


A Southern Lawyer on the South 


The author of this elaborate historical 
and social study was a soldier of the Con- 
federate army and since the war a suc- 
cessful lawyer in Georgia. His thesis is 
that both the North and the South were 
the instruments of a cosmic power urging 
the extremists to their follies in order 
that slavery might be destroyed and the 
white race of the South redeemed from 
its curse. He takes up some of the great 
heroes of the long contest and insists 
upon their equal claim to reverence. In 
this list are included such names as Cal- 
houn, Webster, Toombs and Jefferson 
Davis. 

Much space is given to the Negro ques- 
tion and he argues that slavery was the 
greatest of blessings to the Negro and 


emancipation his curse. He insists that 
“the South is and must remain a unit in 
its opposition to anything which looks 
toward Negro social recognition. As to 
the probable outcome of the Negro ques- 
tion, he believes that with the exception 
of a small upper class the Negroes of the 
South are retrograding and pleads for 
their segregation in a Negro state. The 
upper class, comprising for the most part 
men with a large infusion of white blood, 
he believes will ultimately drift to the 
North and probably become lost in the 
common population. 

If Mr. Reed adds ‘little either to the 
facts or the argument of a most perplex- 
ing case, at least, without indorsing his 
opinions or agreeing to the cogency of 
his argument, we may welcome the evi- 
dent sincerity, dispassionate spirit and 
patriotic purpose of his work. 


(The Brothers’ War, by John C. Reed. pp. 457. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $2.00.) 


RELIGION 


The Scientific Temper in Religion and other 
Addresses, by Rev. P. N. ete pp. 286. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.5 


A series of Lenten naatedte. each showing 
by critical discussion, some direct aid which 
science gives to the religious mind. The 
speaker assumes some scientific knowledge in 
his hearers, and they are not disappointed in 
assuming some religious knowledge in him. 
The author has the rare faculty of considering 
material facts from a student’s viewpoint, 
and quickly returning to words of a different 
order, of personal appeal, warm and human. 
A biological problem is shown to have an ab- 
sorbing moral interest. 

The Work of Preaching, by Arthur S. Hoyt, 

D.D. pp. 355. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
The author rightly says that ‘‘no book of the 
past can wholly meet the need of a calling 
that grows in difficulty and importance with 
every age.’”’ Subtle changes have taken place 
in all kinds of public speaking, on the whole 
in favor of naturalness. This little book on 
preaching responds to the change and speaks 
for the ministry of today. Itis admirable in 
style and content. Rather more is said in 
favor of the written sermon than in many ear- 
lier works. LEspecially good is the advice 
concerning the use of texts. 

The Atonement and Modern Thought, by 


Rey. J. B. Remeusnyder, D.D., LL. D. pp. 223 
Lutheran Pub. Soc. $1.00. 


That theory of the atonement which was first 
formulated by Anselm in Cur Deus Homo is 
here vigorously defended, though the author 
acknowledges that it has never been so widely 
assailed as it is today. Like others of his 
school he finds little authority in the teachings 
of Christ because the apostles ‘‘ were not pre- 
pared’’ to receive this particular instruction. 
It is a strange misstatement of all other the- 
ories that ‘‘ they make no pretense to find sup- 
port in Scripture.” The emphasis given to 
the importance of the fact of the atonement 
is admirable, but much of the argument is un- 
satisfactory. 

The Evolution of Religion, by L. R. Farnell, 

D. Litt. pp. 234. G.P. Putnam’ s Sons. $1. 50. 
These Hibbert Lectures deal specially with 
the conceptions of purity and prayer as traced 
in a study of anthropology. The primitive 
instincts regarding impurity, the savage’s as- 
scciations with blood, are the sources of the 
complex rites of the higher religions. Articles 
considered unclean by the Hebrews were origi- 
nally tabooed for animistic reasons. The de- 
velopment of prayer from magical to liturgical 
views is also followed. 

Yet Another Day, by Rev. J. H. Jowett. 

Revell vo. 25 cents net. 
Brief prayers which express the devout per- 
sonal relation to God. They are written in 
the first person singular, and one is provided 
for every day of the year. The book is small 


F. H. 


enough to be the companion of the desk, and 
prettily bound in white and gold. 


The Book of Job, by Kev. James Aitken. pp. 


144, Imported, by Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 45 
cents net. 


The series of Handbooks for Bible Classes has 
given us many important works, far better in 
their way than anything ever originated in 
this country. This little handbook on .Job 
is quite equal to the best of its predecessors 
and for its size is the best book on the subject. 
Not equal to Davidson, in the Cambridge Bible, 
for fullness of critical treatment, it excells in 
its analysis, and in its summary which takes 
the place of text. The critical introduction is 
admirable and the running comment is clear, 
intelligible and sufficient for its purpose. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Autobiography of Samuel Smiles, edited 
by Thomas Mackay. pp. 452, E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $4.00 net. 


It is a benevolent face which looks out from 
the frontispiece and recurs in different atti- 
tudes in the pages of this book. Mr. Smiles 
began life in Haddington, the birthplace of 
John Knox, and was educated as a physician. 
The story of his uneventful, but influential 
life, is told in leisurely fashion. His great 
literary successes came rather late, but Self 
Help is now one of the most widely translated 
and circulated books of the world. The Life 
of Stevenson is probably the author’s greatest 
achievement. His wide acquaintance with in- 
teresting people, his travels, intellectual and 
social interests pleasantly fill the pages. 
A Queen of Napoleon’s Court, by Catherine 
Bearne. pp. 498. E.P. Dutton & Uo. $2.50 net. 
A vivacious and entertaining account of the 
Bonaparte family in all its ramifications. As 
Désirée was sister-in-law to Joseph, her life 
story was inwoven with the imperial rise and 
fall, though she became queen of Sweden. 
Just enough political and military history is 
given to make the narrative intelligible. The 
charm of the book lies in its illuminating 
anecdotes and characterization of the famous 
men and women of thetime. The author de- 
fends the reputation of Josephine. 
he Abolitionists, by Jobn F. Hume. 
G. P. Putuam’s Sons. $1 25 
The author was a leader in the Anti- slavery 
movement and this defense of the Abolition- 
ists is largely based on personal experience. 
Particularly valuable are the biographical 
sketches of the leaders and the chapter on The 
Underground Railroad. The author was not 
an admirer of Mr. Lincoln and unintention- 
ally reyeals something of the harassing oppo- 
sition endured by the great President from the 
Anti-slavery people. As an historical docu- 
ment, helping one to understand a perplexing 
period of our history, this personal record is 
of considerable value, though the reader must 
bear in mind its naturally prejudiced attitude. 
Russell H. Conwell; the Work and the Man, 


by Agnes Rush Burr. pp. 365. John C. Winston 
Co. $100. 


An enthusiastic appreciation of a well-known 
Baptist pastor in the form of a biography and 
study of his life and work and the text of two 
of his most popular lectures. Portraits and 
illustrations are added, but no index. 
American Pioneers, by William A. Mowry and 


Blanche S. Mowry. pp. 363. Silver, Burdett & 
Co. 65 cents. 


A supplementary reader containing well writ- 
ten accounts in Part First of pioneers of civili- 
zation and in Part Second of pioneers of reform. 
Such names as Capt. John Smitb, Blackstone, 
the first Boston settler, Daniel Boone, David 
Crockett, Jefferson, Horace Mann, Mary Lyon, 
General Armstrong, John Eliot and John B. 
Gough, suggest the scope and interest of the 
book. 


pp. 224, 


HISTORY 

Salve Venetia, by Francis Marion Crawford. 2 

vols. pp. 517,441. Macmillan Co. 
In the story of Venice Mr. Crawford has a 
congenial theme. His method is that of the 
gleaner and his pictures of circumstance and 
character are vivaciously and charmingly 
drawn. He refuses to weary his companions 
with too much detail and lightens the progress 
with abundant anecdote. Mr. Pennell’s draw- 
ings are of unequal charm, At his best, usu- 
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ally in the simpler efforts, his pictures are 
delightful; the more ambitious attempts often 
seem crude in the drawing or coarsened in the 
reproduction. All lovers of the most indi- 
vidual and charming city in the world will find 
pleasure in recalling its lanes and bridges, its 
canals and palaces and churches and the broad 
spaces of the great lagoon, in these entertain- 
ing pages. 

American Diplomacy, by John Bassett Moore, 

LL. D. pp. 287. Harper & Bros. $2.00 
The triumphs of American diplomacy have 
been scattered all along our history. Not 
least among them are the skillful negotiations 
in France and England of Franklin and his as- 
sociates, which ended in peace with the mother 
country. Mr. Moore has sketched the aims 
and achievements of our great Presidents and 
Secretaries of State in an interesting and in- 
forming fashion, and made a book which patri- 
otic Americans will enjoy and profit by. 

A Short History of Germany, by Ernest F. 

Henderson. pp. 471, Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 
A new edition in a single volume of the full 
and helpful history which was favorably re- 
viewed in our columns two years ago. 

Life in the wiehieonel Oentury: by George 

ie Eypleston: pp. 264, . 8. Barnes & Co. 
This eieds embodies a mass of interesting 
material which the author has sifted and ar- 
ranged so as to give a picture of colonial life 
and its manners and customs. The book is 
helpfully illustrated. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


In the Name of the Bodleian and other Es- 
says, by Augustine Birrell. pp. 312, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Birrell unites the practical duties of the 
politician with the labors and enjoyments of 
a literary man in a notable.and interesting 
degree and these essays are marked by the 
qualities of insight, humor and good sense 
which have obtained him so wide a hearing. 
They are observant, meditative, reminiscent 
and above all humorous. Opening with a pic- 
ture of history in the title essay, such topics 
as Gossip in the Library, Lawyers at Play, 
The Johnsonian Legend, Our Great Middle 
Class and Contempt of Court will show the 
range of topics. 

Lectures and Essays, by Alfred Ainger. 

pp. 407, 333. Macmillan Co. 
This collection of the late Canon Ainger’s es- 
says and lectures have been put together by 
his literary executor, H. C. Beeching. It re- 
veals his interest-in literary history from the 
point of view of an ethical thinker and his de- 
light especially in Shakespeare, Lamb and 
Tennyson. The Shakespeare essays are char- 
acteristic, including his interesting study of 
the popular origins from which Shakespeare 
drew his character of Falstaff. In a way 
Canon Ainger belongs rather to the Victorian 
age than to the paradoxical literary criticism 
of the present. The essays introduce us to 
the companionship of a genial and well-fur- 
nished mind. 

Master Pierre Patelin, Englished by Richard 


Holbrook. pp. 116. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00 net. 


Among the popular farces of the Middle Age 
which have survived to us this has most inter- 
est of a literary quality. It gives a curious 
picture of manners, tastes and amusements 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. A his- 
torical introduction makes its place in literary 
history clear and it is illustrated by<facsimiles 
of old wood cuts from the manuscripts. 


2 vols. 


VERSE 

The Poems of Trumbull paceney: pp. 312. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 n 
A New Englander by family and: inheritance, 
the author spent most of his short life abroad, 
coming back with the highest degree of the 
Paris University to teach Greek at Harvard. 
The poems evince a high degree of poetic sen- 
sibility and no little constructive and musieal 
power. They are strongest in the field of 
classical study which Mr. Stickney made his 
own, the most perfect work being a dramatic 
handling of Prometheus the Fire Bringer. 
The motive of sentiment informs a large pro- 
portion of the poems in a spirit of sadness and 
disillusionment. The author at his death put 
the manuscripts into the hands of friends and 
they have made perhaps too comprehensive a 


selection for literary interest, though not for 
a personal monument. The power of happy 
expression and at least of occasional picture- 
making ina line ora single group of words is 
the author’s happiest gift, as, for example, the 
picture of a poplar tree in sunlight, 


A ghost of green in a golden rain. ° 


The City, by Arthur Upson. pp. 134. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Upson has made use of the old legend of 
the appeal of Abgar, king of Edessa, to Christ 
and Christ’s reply, to make a striking though 
not wholly satisfactory drama. The merit of 
the verse is unusually high, the difficulty is 
that no essential connection is traced between 
Christ’s promise and the catastrophe, so that 
we are left with a sense of unfulfillment. The 
Octaves in an Oxford Garden and the sonnets 
are more satisfactory and suggest a poetic gift 
of promise. 


The Great Adventure, by George Cabot Lodge. 

pp. 90. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 
These sonnets deal with life, love and sorrow. 
They are the work of a young man, as evi- 
denced by melancholy, sensuousness and the 
enthusiasm of friendship. The final book is 
devoted to a lament for and appreciation of 
Trumbull Stickney. 


The Baglioni, by Henry Lane Eno. pp. 148. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25. 
A tragedy in the congenial field of medizval 
Italy. The verse is well handied, but the as- 
tion falls short of that haunting quality of in- 
evitable fate which makes the grip of the 
tragic drama. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending Feb. 5) 


NATIVE MINISTRY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, by Rev. 
N. F. Carter. pp. 1,017. Rumford Printing Co., 
Concord, N. H. 

In MEMORIAM, annotated by the author. pp. 265. 
Maemillan Co. $1.00. 

THE VISION AT THE SAVOY, by Winifred Graham. 
pp. 320. F. H. Revell Co. 

ALEXANDER GIFFORD OR VILET’S Boy, by Rev. 
H. A. Merrill. pp. 331. Newcomb & Gauss, 
Salem, Mass. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEELING FOR NA- 
TURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN 
TIMES, by Alfred Biese. pp. 376. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00 net. 

DESCARTES His LIFE AND TIMEs, by Elizabeth 
S. Haldane. pp. 398. E. P. Dutton & Co. $450 
net. 

DAYS OF THE PAST, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
pp. 319. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 

THE PROPHET OF THE POOR, THE LIFE STORY 
oF GENERAL BooTH, by Thomas F. G. Coates. 
pp. 354. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

THE CENTRAL TIAN-SHAN MOUNTAINS, 1902- 
1903, by Dr. Gottfried Merzbacher. pp. 294. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 

THE MIRACLES OF OUR LADY SAINT MARY, 
brought out of divers tongues and newly set 
forth in English by Evelyn Underhill. pp. 308. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 

HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER, by Ford Madox 
Hueffer. pp.178. E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents 
net. 

THE Most POPULAR HOME SONGS, selected and 
arranged by Gilbert Clifford Noble. Paper. pp. 
124, Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York. 

THE ETERNAL SPRING, by Neith Boyce. pp. 403. 
Fox, Duffield & Co., New York. $1.50. 

EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF, by Edward T. Devine, 
Ph. D., LL.D. pp. 45. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

THE LAST SPIKE AND OTHER RAILROAD STORIES, 
oe re Warman. pp. 286. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

THE BEST ADDRESS EVER MADH, by Rey. Rhys 
R. Lloyd, D. D. pp. 47. Hays, Cushman Co., 
Chicago. 25 cents. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by Al- 
bert LeRoy Bartlett and Howard Lee McBain. pp. 
345. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
1780-1905: the official report of the Eleventh 
International Sunday School Convention. pp. 
712. Exec. Com. Int. §.S. Assn., Boston. $1.00. 

SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, by 
Henry W. Elson. pp. 467. Macmillan Co. 90 
cents. 

ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE, by Craven Lay- 
cock and Robert Leighton Seales. pp.361. Mac- 
millan Co. 60 cents. 

THE PHYSICAL NATURE OF THE CHILD AND How 
To STuDyY IT, by Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D. pp. 211. 
Macmillan Co. 90 cents. 

Micky, by Olin B. Lyman. pp. 241. Richard G. 
Badger. $1.25. 

THE UNREALIZED LOGIC OF RELIGION, by W. H. 
oboe LL.D. pp. 275. Eaton & Mains. $1.25 
net. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 18, Sunday. Wonders of Healing.— 

Mark 1: 29-45. 

Peter’s mother-in-law was ill—she was 
healed—she. ministered ‘to Jesus. Let us 
make her an example of our healing of spirit 
through the power of Christ and its practical 
use. The leper’s malady was incurable, he 
applied in faith to Christ. and was straightway 
cleansed. Let discouraged sinners ponder the 
example. When Jesus appeared as healer, he 
appeared in character. He cannot abolish 
the succession of the generations for which 
death serves but he still pities and gives the 
eternal and unfailing life. 

O Thouwho art Thy people’s life and health, 
their joy and crown, so dispose our hearts to 
joyful obedience that we may obtain the 
strength we need for work and may endure 
with patience the trialsjand sufferings which 
Thou dost suffer to come upon us. And make 
us sharers of the eternal life of love and joy 
through faith. 


Feb. 19. A New Trial.—Num. 23: 13-26. 

How recklessly the king spends for his pur- 
pose. The altars smoke on the mountain top, 
but the answer is the same. Godis not aman, 
that he should change. Even the neutral at- 
titude which the king asks is impossible to 
the prophet. There are no neutralities with 
God where his own people are concerned. 
If it is God’s pleasure to give us the kingdom, 
in due time the kingdom shall be ours. 


Feb. 20. The Scepter out of Israel.—Num. 

24; 10-25. 

Compare the prophecy of Jacob [Gen. 
49: 10], in which the scepter belongs to Judah. 
In this form of the story Balaam, incor- 
rupted and protected by his prophetic charac- 
ter goes safely to his own place. But we are 
told [Num. 31: 8] that he was slain at last 
among the thousands of Midian. 


Feb. 21. Deborah.—Judges 4: 1-16. 

The notable quality in Deborah is strength 
—all the more notable in a woman. She 
judged because she was a prophet. One 
wonders what her husband was like. A 
Jewish tradition is that he was the same as 
Barak, but [v. 6] Barak is summoned from a 
distance to his work. 


Feb. 22, The Song of Deborah.—Judges 5: 

1-23. 

This song is older than the preceding story 
and gives a more graphic account both of the 
distress of Israel and of the battle. The 
stormcloud drove the torrent down the river 
on the chariots of the enemy.. Jael, like 
Deborah, represents strength in womanhood. 
While her enemy sleeps she kills him with the 
weapon at hand. We are not to apply the 
standards of our present advance in ethical 
knowledge to the deeds of war recounted in 
this splendid ancient poem. 


Feb, 23. An Unknown Prophet.—Judges 6: 

1-10. 

Let this man stand for the many unrecorded 
prophets of the ancient Church. God did not 
leave himself without a witness. Later on 
the prophets lived in companies and organized 
schools—in idea like our theological semi- 
naries. And always their testimony is that 
which we need continually repeated—the testi- 
mony of the interested and active presence of 
God. 


Feb. 24. The Message to Hli.—1 Sam. 2: 27-36. 

Here is another unknown prophet. Note 
the title of his office—a man of God. He 
comes with a message of reproach and judg- 
ment. For there was evil in the very house 
of the high priest—the evil of an indulgent 
father and self-seeking sons. Note the pun- 
ishing quality of a man’s own sin—his suffer- 
ing through the evil deeds of his own neglected 
children. 


i” 
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A New Pastor and a Fine Gift 


The Flushing church has been doubly blest 
on a single day. The first Sunday in February 
the new pastor, Rev. C. Rexford Raymond, 
formerly at Bellevue, O., began his ministry, 
‘peing greeted by large and enthusiastic con- 
gregations. The Flushing people are noted 
for their loyalty, and though keen grief was 
expressed at losing first Dr. French and then 
Mr. Fitch, now at Mt. Vernon Church, Bos- 
ton, they have rallied to support each successor 
with great intensity. Their devotion has been 
rewarded with a truly apostolic succession of 
spiritual leaders. j 

Following the regular notices for the week, 
Mr. Raymond announced to the astonished 


congregation that his unsuccessful search for 


@ permanent home had been suddenly and 
happily terminated by the gift to the church 
of a fine parsonage. 

Deep emotions were stirred by the opportune 
and graceful present, especially when it wa 
jearned that the donors were Mr. G. Howland 
Leavitt and Dr. John Abbott French. The 
parsonage is a memorial to Mrs. Annabel How- 
land Leavitt, mother to the first-named donor, 
and to her dayghter, who became Dr. French’s 
wife during his pastorate of twenty years, 
from which he retired in 1902. Mrs. Leavitt 
was a charter member of the church and a 
woman of rare worth, to whom the enterprise 
-owed much strength. The new parsonage is 
a twelve room house, beautifully designed, 
built only four years ago, and is worth about 
$12,000. It stands next to the large corner 
on which the church and chapel are located, 
making this church property one of the most 
valuable and attractive in the denomination in 
this vicinage. 


The First Church in Morrisania 

' By this title, few would recognize the Forest 
Avenue Congregational Church, Bronx, of 
which Adam McDonald Reoch is pastor. Yet 
fifty-five years ago in the open country, and in 


the heart of the territory identified with the. 


‘famous Morris family, this church was organ- 
ized, only eleven years after that of Broadway 
Tabernacle. Mr. Reoch came from one of our 
Washington, D.C., churches in 1898, In the 
‘seven years he has received 270 members. 

But Morrisania now exists only in name. It 
has become a part of the Borough of the Bronx, 
that young giant whose limbs grow so rapidly 
that the swift development of Brooklyn in re- 
-cent years will be as nothing if the Bronx pace 
keeps up. Sothat Mr. Reoch’s 270 have been 
singing Onward, Christian Soldiers, in more 
genses than one, and most of them have united 
with the church under the influence of an 
itinerant habit, which explains why the total 
membership is now 240, instead of twice as 
many. The same spirit of pilgrimage charac- 
terizes all New York churches. The pastors 
preach to a steady procession, and their 
congregations can consistently sing, ‘“‘ We are 
but strangers here.’’? Houses are going up in 
blocks, sometimes consecutive blocks. Sales 
are so multiplied, and landlords come and go so 


_ quickly, that tenants cease to inquire—they 


. 


pay the janitor and make sure of a receipt, and 
perhaps themselves next month fall in’ with 
the procession. Under these conditions, the 
pastor’s work is arduous. Out every evening, 
a visitor before breakfast, he feels the need of 
deep courage. } 

The doubling of the membership during the 
present pastorate is therefore a strong testi- 
monial, especially as a long debt and a poor 
edifice have hampered the work. After twice 
increasing the pastor’s salary the church this 
year will tackle its remaining debt with vigor. 
There is a parsonage next the church building, 
despite the almost infallible Year-Book. The 
neighborhood of the church is rapidly improy- 


ing. The splendid Morris High School near, 
on a commanding site, is visible many miles 
away. Last year Mr. Reoch received forty- 
one new members and this year already eleven 
more. At a referendum service recently on 
the topic, Is the World Growing Better? mem- 
bers gave in their reasons in writing and the 
pastor’s discourse answered them. If Port 
Morris ever becomes a great harbor, as is 
prophesied, Mr. Reoch has an organization 
of Girl Warriors who will doubtless assist in 
its defense. 


The Conference of Religion Expanding 


This organization, whose chairman is Dr. 
James M. Whiton, and whose executive com- 
mittee includes three Congregationalists and 
three Episcopalians, two each of Presbyte- 
rians, Unitarians and Jews, and one each of 
Universalist, Dutch Reformed and Baptist, is 
quietly and steadily pursuing its work of edu- 
cation as to the essentials of religion, espe- 
cially in their bearing on the moral and civic 
problems of society and the individual. Rev. 
W. B. Allis of Mt. Vernon has been elected 
general secretary. The conference has de- 
cided on a forward movement, and has con- 
sidered the feasibility of adding to the local 
meetings of the conference which are held 
every few weeks in churches of various faiths, 
a regular religious service in some central 
locality where need may be discovered on the 
East Side. Also the conference will co-operate 
when desirable with other organizations seek- 
ing to promote legislation for moral and social 


‘reform. The motto of the conference is thus. 


expressed: 
One. 


Religions are Many—Religion is 


® 


Ten Years of Christian Federation 


The New York Federation of Churches and 
Christian Organizations has celebrated its first 
completed decade of work. Secretary Walter 
Laidlaw reported that for the first time in its 
history the federation had no debt. As exec- 
utive secretary he gave many interesting facts 
and statistics along lines familiar in these eol- 
umns. The federation is now spending over 
$16,000 per year. An earnest address showed 
that neither Protestantism nor Roman Cathol- 
icism is keeping pace with the increase in 
population, which is at the rate of 316 every 
day. Brooklyn is credited with giving the 
federation the largest opportunity it has yet 
had in a number of districts simultaneously, 
there being nine sub-federations doing effec- 
tive work. 


Religious Instruction on Wednesday Afternoons 


One session of the Inter-Church Conference 
on Federation last November concerned re- 
ligious instruction. The City Federation after 
its anniversary business was concluded, pro- 
vided a discussion on the subject: Should and 
can the public schools allow enrolled children 
on Wednesday afternoons, to attend religious 
instruction in the churches of their family 
faith, as a substitute for regular school work? 
Dr. George U. Wenner of Christ Lutheran 
Church began the discussion as at Carnegie 
Hall. His sexton is a certified teacher, so that 
pastor, deaconess and sexton have arranged six 
graded classes, some meeting one hour, the rest 
two hours each week, failure to attend being 
followed by expulsion. Dr. Wenner’s affirma- 
tive address was strongly supported by many 
leaders in: religious teaching, such as Dr. 
Stimson, Rabbi Pereira Mendes, Rey. Milton 
Littlefield, Father McMillan of the Paulist 
Fathers and others. The serious difficulties 
and dangers of the proposition were not 
minimized, and-finally a committee was ap- 
pointed to call another and more important 
conference. Sunday schools came in for the 
regulation criticism and defense. The main 
argument advanced for the Wednesday after- 
noon proposition seemed to be its value as a 
check on present day materialism. Dr. Laid- 
law stated that Protestant communicants in 
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the city are decreasing at the rate of one- 
tenth of one per cent. per annum. 


SYDNEY. 


Attractions of a Western Field 


BY REV. OLIVER P. AVERY, OKLAHOMA OITY, 
0. T. 


Our state home mission superintendents of 
the West constantly appeal for pastors for 
new and old fields. These oft reiterated calls 
are an evidence, not only that the work is 
increasing, but that ministers in the over- 
crowded East do not know of the inviting 
features of work in the West. 

The first attraction to the West is such as 
induced the Apostle Paul to go West: there 
was a man beseeching him, ‘‘Come over and 
help us.’”’ Need is a strong appeal, and our 
superintendents can tell of many a place wait- 
ing for some helper to come. They can tell 
also of opportunities for life as heroic as that 
demanded in foreign service and of sacrifices 
as tragic as those made in Boxer lands. They 
know, too, of men whose lives have been the 
cost of establishing the church in hard fields. 
The call is for Pauls; men who have faith 
to sacrifice for the work; who are keenest to 
grapple with the needs of aggressive life in 
the new West; men of the highest order of 
consecration, enthusiasm and training. Only 
the best can work here to advantage. 

A strong incentive to Western work is found 
in the reality of life in the newer fields. Among 
new acquaintances interested in new enter- 
prises people have time only for reality. Un- 
due conventionality in church work is dis- 
pensed with and the first question is not, 
‘What have others done?” but, ‘‘ What will 
best bring the results that we are striving 
for?’’? Hence a man has the best opportunity 
to make his individuality count. Consecrated 
ingenuity and initiative have their fullest 
liberty in the West. ‘‘* Macedonia”’ spells op- 
portunity for the best that is in the man. 

A final inducement is offered in the promise ° 
of results. The West has been looked upon 
as on the wholea hard field. However that 
may be, it is the field in which results are at- 
tained, not only for the future but in the 
immediate present. Our denominational sta- 
tistics for 1903 show that in Connecticut only 
one conversion was recorded for every twenty 
professing Christians. In Massachusetts there 
was only one “‘ confession ’’ of Christ for every 
twenty-nine who professed to ba his followers. 
(These figures include ministers as well as 
laymen.) In South Dakota we find a higher 
percentage of efficiency, or at least of result. 
There the ratio is one confession to sixteen 
Christians. In Oklahoma, not yet a state, the 
percentage is still higher, being one to six. 
Whatever the reason, the Christian life in this 
new field, so far as Congregationalism is con- 
cerned, is nearly five times as effective in win- 
ning others for Christ as it is in Massachu- 
setts. In other words, ministers in this new 
field can accomplish five times as much, in 
proportion to the membership, as they could 
in Massachusetts. 

When Paul went to Macedonia he planted 
the seed for a church at Philippi and another 
at Thessalonica. This seed found early har- 
vest in these two centers of Christian influ- 
ence, but more particularly they called forth 
three grand epistles which will live to inspire 
the world so longas the Church endures. Paul 
found Macedonia a hard field. He was beaten 
and imprisoned, but the results for the king- 
dom are his abundant and eternal reward. 

For the blessing of one’s own life in heroic 
service, for the accomplishing of immediate 
results for the kingdom, for the privilege of 
building for the future, the West says,‘‘ Come.”’ 
And even though some conditions are hard, 
you will find over in this Macedonia some of the 
“noble” citizens of ‘‘Bercea,’’ such as greeted 
Paul after he had been beaten in Thessalonica, 


My heart leaps up when I behold an under- 
graduate.—A. P. Stanley. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


HATFIELD, GEO. B., Tyndall, S. Dakota, to N. 
Fairfield, O. Accepts. 

HArTT, THOS. B., to remain another year at N, An- 
son,Me. - 

HERMAN, FRED’K W., Irondequoit, N. Y., to W. 
Seneca Ch., Buffalo. Accepts. 

Isaacs, WM. J., Spencer, Neb., to Goltry, Okl. 

JACKSON, E. G., Pomeroy, Wn., to Creede, Col. 

LADE, JAs., Second Ch., Hanover, Mass., to Bristol, 
N.H. Accepts. 

LAING, E. W. (M. E.), Battle Creek, Mich., to 
Chelsea Ch., Kansas City, Kan. Accepts. 

McELHINEY, CHAS. H., Ashland, Me., to Kenne- 
bunk. 

NELLOR, CHAS. H., Green River, Wyo., to Pendle- 
ton, Ore. Accepts. 

REEVES, CHAS. E., Fairport, N. Y, to Princeton, 
Mass. Accepts. 

Rion, J. H., Alton, Ill.,to Emporia, Kan. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

WARREN, FRANCIS, Cincinnati, 0., to Ceredo, W. 
Va. Accepts. 


Resignations 


CROWDIS, EDWIN G., Menasha, Wis. 

FRANCIS, ARTHUR J., Mayflower Ch., 
apolis, Ind., to take effect May 1. 

GORTON, PHILO, Littleton, Col. 

HAWKES, ALBERT S., Amethyst Ch., Creede, Col. 

KINNEY, GEO. W., Sherman, Mich., to take effect 
April 1. 

LupLow, THOos. V., Lawnview, Okl. 

MACFARLAND, CHAS. S., Maplewood Ch., Malden, 
Mass., to take effect June 1, after six years’ servy- 
ice. 

Tupss, CHAS. §, Mayflower Ch., Toledo, O., to 
complete his studies at Oberlin Sem. 


Stated Supplies 


BLAKE, A. B. (Meth.), at Barton, Vt., during three 
months’ vacation of Rev. W. A. Warner. 

KELLEY, THOS., at Lewis, Io., till a pastor is se- 
cured. 


Indian- 


Petsonals 


MutTcH, WM. J., Howard Ave. Ch., New Haven, 
Ct., was surprised, on his recent birthday, by a 
visit from about sixty young people, who gave 
him a fine easy chair as a birthday remembrance. 

RICHARDS, THOS. C., W. Torrington, Ct., is giving 
in various churches an illustrated lecture on Sam- 
uel J. Mills—the Hero of the Haystack. The illus- 
trations have been gathered from old books, paint- 
ings and manuscripts and include as well beauti- 
ful modern views of the historic scenes. The 
lecture is free, the speaker only stipulating for 
his expenses and that a collection shall be taken 
for the American Board. He hopes to raise, in 
this way, $1,000 for the Board’s centennial fund. 

WRIGHT, CHAS. C., a charter member of the church 
in Cobden, Ill., and a deacon since its organiza- 
tion, celebrated Feb. 4 his ninety-first birthday. 
A group of friends and relatives, including the 
pastor of the church, gathered at his house, and 
the Lord’s Supper was observed. 


Churches Organized 


MIDLAND, RICE Co., KAN., rec, 2 Feb., 15 members. 
Rey. D. E. Winslow, pastor. 


Dedications 


LANCASTER, MASS., Rev. D. B. Scott. Renovated 
house of worship rededicated, with addresses by 
Dr. W. W. Jordan, pastor of the daughter church 
at Clinton, by Rev. Lawrence Phelps and Dr. EI- 
dredge Mix. Letters read from Dr. G. R. Leavitt of 
Beloit and other former pastors. About ayear ago, 
Mr. G. E. P. Dodge of Chicago, a Lancaster boy, 
died, bequeathing $15,000 to this church for a 
chapel. As it already has a chapel and the 
$4,000-$5,000 needed for remodeling could be 
raised by subscription, the bequest remains intact 
as a permanent endowment fund. A marble tab- 
let has been set on the west wall of the chapel 
bearing in letters of gold this inscription: 


To the memory of George Edward Payson 
Dodge, a generous benefactor of this church 
and the friend and helper of many in whose 
hearts alone his bounty is recorded. 


LANE, S. D., Rey. J. E. Hughes. House of worship 
dedicated in this new town on Wessington Springs 
extension of C., M. & St. P. R. R. Wessington 
Springs adjourned its services to join in the 
Lane dedication. 

SHIRLEY, ME. New church building dedicated 
Feb. 8, with sermon by Dr. Smith Baker. Fine 
bell purchased and set. 

SULLIVAN, O. New, comely and much-needed 
house of worship. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


BALTIMORE, MD., Canton, Rev. B. P. Capshaw. 
During 1905, though pastorless, 13 members re- 
ceived and about $300 spent for repairs.- In six 
weeks since pastor came, seven members wel- 
comed, and minister given a present. 
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CRETE, NEB., Dr. J. W. Cowan. Accessions, 93; 
on confession, 72; benevolences $2,456; home 
expenditures $2,670. Jan. 3,a consecration serv- 
ice for the various church committees held, the 
pastor addressing to each fitting words expressing 
the expectations and responsibilities centered in 
them. Evening service to be evangelistic the rest 
of the winter. 

DuRHAM, N. H., Rev. W. S. Beard. $2,450 re- 
ceived and distributed in 1905; $275 paid on 
church debt; $300 for missions. Sunday school 
enrollment increased from 54to 127. Newcradle 
roll of over 20 names framed and hung on wall. 
Subscription being circulated for improving church 
property, several persons contributing $50 each. 

GREENWICH, MASs., Rey. D. L. Kebbe. 16 mem- 
bers received since Jan. 1, 1905, on confession 14. 

Hous, N. H., Dr. S. L. Gerould. Receipts, 
$1,275; benevolences, $293, besides legacy of 
$550 to A. M. A. and missionary box valued at 
$52. Twentieth annual record prepared by pas- 
tor includes statistical report and parish memo- 
randa, chronologically arranged, of present inter- 
est and great historic value. 

KENSINGTON, CT., Rey. E. H. Olmstead. At an- 
nual meeting letters read from five ex-pastors. 
Benevolences increased, largest gain in member- 
ship since 1895, and increase of 25 per cent. in 
Y. P. S. C. E. membership. Church co-operates 
with neighboring church in support of an Italian 
mission. Telephone placed by parishioners in 
parsonage. 

LAWTON, OKL.—23 members received since the 
coming of Rev. O. B. Loud in June, 1904. 

LEE, MAss., Rey. H. W. Smith. Home expenses 
$4,020; benevolences $6,146. 

MARLBORO, OT., Rev. S. A. Apraham. Pastor and 
wife given purse of money at New Year recep- 
tion. Bible study class replaces regular midweek 
meeting. This and recently organized social club 
well supported. Auditorium carpeted anew and 
pews newly cushioned. 
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PETALUMA, OCAL., Rev. Chester Ferris,'‘pastor since 
Sept. 1. During 1905, 42 accessions, with! net 
gain of 30 per cent. Home expenditures, $2,500, 
and for missions about $385. Recent" features: 
“‘Go-to-Church Band” among the children, with 
talk by pastor at morning service; church kinder- 
garten at that hour, where mothers; may leave 
their chiidren; organization of a chorus choir for 
Sunday evenings. 

PLYMOUTH, Cr., Kev. E. J. Lewis. Members‘added 
26, on confession 20; receipts $2,400; (material 
improvements $500. 

PULLMAN, WN., First, Rev. F. O. Wyatt. Improve- 
ments in church property, purchase of 175 hymn- 
books, improvement of electric lights, including. 
present of pulpit lamp from young men’s class in 
Sunday school; last $200 paid on parsonage debt: 
to 0. C. B. S.; 40 members added, 27{on,confession. 

REDLANDS, CAu., Dr. J. H. Williams and Rev. 
A.W. Palmer. Accessions 103, on’confession 66 ;. 
toward pledges of $8,504 on chureh debt, $6,678 
paid since May; benevolences about $1,600. 
Amendments to constitution adopted) increasing 
board of deacons from seven to 10, and provid- 
ing for treasurer and committee onjbenevolences. 

RED LopG#, Monrt., Rev. Geo. B. Spalding, Jr. On. 
a stormy November night, $190 pledged by a 
half-dozen enthusiastic workers to; renovate 
church edifice; sum soon made up to $500. 
Under an auditorium electrically lighted and 
equipped with opera chairs, a new heating plant 
installed, with additional excavations) for new 
classrooms; auditorium repainted; and redeco- 
rated and Endeavor Societies reorganized and 
brought into close working relationship with the 
church. 

ROCHESTER, VT., Rev. H. W. Hildreth. Beney- 
olences largely increased ; 89% as many males as: 
females attend; accessions five. 

SABETHA, KAN., First, Rev. C. L. Fisk. 917;mem- 
bers received, 72 on confession. Total7member- 
ship, 335. Benevolences increased about $100. 
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aking Powder 


Absolutely 


Pure 


Made from Pure Grape Cream of Tartar 


In baking powder Royal is the standard, the 
powder of highest reputation; found by the 


United States Government tests of greatest 


strength and purity. 


It renders the food more healthful and palat- 


able and is most economical in practical use. 
Housekeepers are sometimes importuned to- 

buy alum powders because they are cheap.” 

Yet some of the cheapest made powders are sold 


to consumers at the highest 
Housekeepers should stop and think. 


price. 
Is it 


not better to buy the Royal and take no chances— 
the powder whose goodness and honesty are never 


questioned : ? 


Is it economy to spoil your digestion by an 
alum-phosphate or other adultered powder to 


save a few pennies? 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 
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SEDALIA, Mo., Rev. J. L, Ellis. 
tions increased 18%. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS., Prospect Hill.—Woman’s 
Union earned and contributed during last year 
$915. During the pastorate of Rev. R. G. Wood- 
bridge, which began in 1902, a debt of $17,000 
has been reduced to $7,492, a $5,000 parson- 
age secured and 58 members added. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT., Rev. A. C. Ferrin. Accessions, 
18, on confession, 13; total membership, 347. 
Benevolence, $1,200; Sunday school became 
practically self-supporting; society closed year 
without debt, first time in several years. In five 
years church received 107 members, 60 on con- 
fession; net inerease, 55. Pastor’s salary in- 
creased $100. 

Sit. JOSEPH, Mo., Tabernacle. Rev. J. B. Kettle. 
25 members received, twelve on confession; 
benevolences $1,500; new heating plant installed 
at cost of about $900. Division A. of Endeavor 
Society, with 18 members, has given $9 per mem- 
ber; 12 are tithe givers. Early last summer the 
ehurch, under the leadership of the pastor organ- 
ized a Sunday school in a small bakery at Wyatt 
Park, on the east side of the city. Later a lot 
was secured and a neat chapel opened Dec. 8. 
The property cost about $1,300. A well attended 
and growing Sunday school is being maintained, 
and other services will be held and the work 
developed as the opportunity offers. 

STURBRIDGE, MASss., First, Rey. J.C. Hall. Church 
building 120 years old and visible for miles around, 
has been painted; vestry painted and otherwise 
improved. Church has endowment fund of $7,900; 
Ladies’ Aid and Y. P. S. C. E. have substantial 
‘balances in treasury. 

SUN PRAIRIE and TOKEN, WIs., Rev. C. W. Stark. 
Interest at Sun Prairie steadily increased for four 
years, until at morning service church is com- 
pletely filled. Mortgage held by C. C. B.S. to be 
burned in a few weeks. Ladies’ Aid raised $296 
last year. On Christmas pastor remembered with 
purse of $20, load of hay, and his wife with 
numerous gifts. At Token on Christmas eve, 
pastor presented with a beautiful fur robe, a 
pair of fur driving mittens, 70 bushel of oats and 
corn. 

WORCESTER, MASS., Lake View, Rev. A. V. House. 
Net gain in membership 23, making enrollment 
104, good material advance. Church voted to 
ask $100 less of the City Missionary Society this 
year. Congregations increasing. Address at roll- 
call by Dr. Willard Scott. 


Average congrega- 


Temperance 


The so-called tax exemption of alcohol bill 
now before Congress known as H. R. 7,079, 
is so heartily indorsed by the journals of the 
liquor trade that it would seem to deserve 
defeat. With free alcohol the distiller will 
nerease his facilities, the wholesaler will be 
enabled to carry a much larger stock and the 
retailer will have increased profits from in- 
ereased trade, so says the Liquor Dealers 
Journal. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 19, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, What Shall be Our Attitude 
Toward the Plan of Orgaric Union between the 
Penereneroual, Methodist Protestant and United 
Brethren Denominations approved by the General 
Council at Dayton, O., Feb. 6-9. Speakers, Messrs. 
A. E, Cross, F. W. Merrick, C. S. Nash, A. F. Pierce, 
C. H. Rutanand F. K. Sanders. 

NEHEMIAH ADAMS MEMORIAL SERVICE, Union 
Church, Boston, Feb. 18, 730 P. M. Spearers, Drs. 
8. L. Loomis, A. H. Plumb and Alexander McKenzie. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.mM. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the eomfor; 
they have afforded worn-out and worried parents, 
have led to their adoption in countless homes as 
priceless curatives for the skin and scalp. Infantile 
and birth humors, milk-crust, scald-head, eczemas, 
rashes, itchings, chafings and every form of itching, 
scaly, pimply skin and scalp humors, with loss of 
hair, are speedily, permanently, and economically 
cured when all other remedies suitable for children 
and even the best physicians, fail. 


Os 
BRONCHIAL 


‘Beneficial to elderly people 
who suffer from dryness of 
mouth and throat. In boxes only. 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BELCHER—In Boston, Mass.. Feb 7, suddenly, Mrs. 
Robert E. Belcher ous Elia Gallagher), daughter 
of Dr. William Gallagher of Thayer Academy, Brain- 
a formerly of Easthampton, aged 26 yrs., 8 mos., 

ys. : 

COLLINS—In Newark, N. J., Feb. 5, Rev. Caleb C. 
Collins, scribe of the Congregational Association of 
Northern New Jersey, and formerly acting pastor of 
Belleville Avenue Church in Newark, aged 75 yrs. 


GRAHAM-—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 8, Rev. Curtis 
Graham, aged 87 yrs. First licensed as a Methodist 
he joined the Congregational body in 1885. In 1890 
he retired from the ministry because of failing health. 


HANKS—In Augusta, Me., Feb. 1, Mary Jane Little, 
wife of Charles J. Hanks, aged 63 yrs.,3 mos., 21 dys, 


SKEELE—In Painesville, O., Feb. 3, at the home of her 
son, Rev. Arthur Skeele, Elizabeth Blodget, 


widow of Rey. John P. Skeele, aged 83 yrs. 


STOCKWELL—In Providence, R. I, Feb. 9, suddenly, 
Thomas B. Stockwell, aged 66 yrs. Thirty years com- 
missioner of public schools for the State of Rhode 
Island and 30 years deacon in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Providence. 

WHITE—In Roxbury, Mass., Feb. 8, Mrs. Fred 0. White, 
who has been prominent in the administration of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association and the Sea- 
man’s Friend Society 

WOODWARD-—In Worcester, Mass., Jan. 31, Abbie E., 
widow of Josiah L. Woodward, aged 93 yrs. 


FREDERICK LYMAN STEBBINS 


Deacon Frederick Lyman Stebbins, aged fifty-one 
years, died at his home in Belchertown, Mass., Jan. 29, 
after a long and painful illness. 

Deacon Stebbins was a native of Belchertown, son of 
Eby W. and Ardeilia Cowles Stebbins, a descendant of 
Benjamin Stebbins, one of tne first settlers of the town, 
and of Rowland Stebbins, one of the first settlers of the 
Connecticut Valley. He leaves beside the widow, Bath- 
sheba Sanford Burnett, two children, Ella A. and John, 
and a brother Willard C. Stebbins of Chicopee. 

The death of Deacon Stebbins is an irreparable loss 
to the community and to the Congregational church of 
which be has been a member since 1871 and a deacon 
since 1886. As superintendent of the Sunday school 
for many years, as a member of the Christian Endeavor 
Society and in all departments of church work, he has 
been active. reliable and wise. He served the town 
in various official capacities. He was a master of the 
Grange for several years and in all the affairs of the 
town, stood for that which is highest and best. His 
home life was unselfish and beautiful. While his phys- 
ical nature yielded to disease, his courage apd faith 
failed not, because founded upon God, the Rock of 
Ages. 


W. H. HOPKINS 


William Henry Hopkins, only child of Rev. W. H. 
Hopkins, pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Berkeley, Cal., died at Berkeley, Feb. 3, aged fifteen. 
A gifted and lovable boy, a student of the Berkeley 
High School and a member of the First Church, he had 
endeared himseif greatly in Berkeley asin Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. Deep sympathy is felt for Mr. and Mrs. Hop- 
kins. Funeral services were held Feb. 5, at the pastor’s 
home, conducted by Dr. J. K. McLean and Prof. J. W. 
Buckham. 


SUSAN H. WHITE 


Born in Marblehead, Mass., June 17,1820; died Feb. 1, 
1906. She was ao untiring worker in the First Church, 
which she loved with a passionate devotion and served 
with all the power of her loving nature. For years she 
has gathered around her a company of congenial spirits, 
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who studied the needs of mission fields and gave gen- 
erously for the work. Surrounded by the flowers which 
she loved and the friends who counted her home a place 
of pilgrimage, she lived her humble life of saintliness 
and far-reaching influence. “This woman was full of 
good works and almsdeeds which she did”; and hers 
was an example of a humble, unobtrusive life, without 
possessions, which pervaded and blessed the whole 
community. 


Bad Blood 


Is responsible for most of 
the diseases and ailments of 
the human system. It se- 
riously affects every organ 
and function, causes catarrh, 
dyspepsia, rheumatism, weak, 
tired, languid feelings and 
worse troubles. Take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which purifies and enriches 
the blood as nothing else can. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on the Blood, No. 3. 
C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


F. E. B.—We heard a man say the other morning 
that the abbreviation for February—Feb.—means 
Freeze every body, and that man looked frozen in 
his ulster. It was apparent that he needed the 
kind of warmth that stays, the warmth that reaches 
from head to foot, all over the body. We could 
have told him from personal knowledge that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives permanent warmth, it invigor- 
ates the blocd and speeds it along through artery 
and vein, and really fits men and women, boys and 
girls, to enjoy cold weather and resist the attacks 
of disease. It gives the right kind of warmth, stim- 
ulates and strengthens at the same time and all its 
benefits are lasting. There may be a suggestion in 
this for you. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


Brass Beds 


q } 


AND WD: 
3 


We take especial pride in our 
display of Brass Beds. ' They are 
not ordinary patterns, but show un- 


usual artistic originality. 


The new designs of 1906 
are now ready for inspection, 
and include some of the most 
beautiful beds ever shown. 


EVERY BRASS BED WE SELL IS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


Brass Bed, 2-inch continuous posts, 


satin finish, bright trimmings....6 35.00 


Brass Bed, ‘quare tubing, one of the 


latest novelties. ...............665 $47.00 


Brass Bed, ball corner posts, goose 
neck extension foot-board....... $25.00 

Brass Bed, 2 inch tubing, satin finished 
continuous posts, heavy filling rods 
with huskings....~,.: sgaoose ae $50.00 


BEDROOM FURNITURE AND BEDDING 


Hy 
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Education 


' Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
has elected Abram W. Harris, now at the 
head of Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, 
Md., as president. He is a graduate of Wes- 
leyan, was for a time president of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, was at one time talked of as 
president of Boston University, and is a man 
of much ability. 


Germany’s first representative at Columbia 
University in compliance with the com pact 
under which Professor Burgess of Columbia 
goes to German universities to lecture on 
American constitutional law, will be Dr. 
Hermann Schumacher, professor of political 
economy in the University of Bonn, a dis- 
tinguished economist who has traveled in this 
country and speaks English well. While at 
Columbia he will have a seat on the faculty of 
political science. 


One hundred and fifty thousand dollars have 
come to Columbia University for an endowed 
professorship on the origin and growth of éivil- 
ization among men, and $100,000 have come 
for a chair on politics. These gifts will greatly 
strengthen Columbia’s already able faculty of 
political science. A working agreement be- 
tween the National Academy of Design and 
Columbia University practically puts the 
higher esthetic instruction of the metropolis 
under academic control. It is a hopeful s'gn 
of the times. 


Feb. 6, Washburn College at Topeka, Kan., 
observed its forty first birthday. In 1902 there 
were 328 students on the roll, now over 750. 
In the four years it has added a law and a 
medical department with an attendance of 
over 150 in the two, and four buildings costing 
$120,000. The president, Norman Plass, D.D., 
announced at the Washburn Day exercises, 
that $100,906 had” been raised in cash and 
pledges since last Commencement towards the 
$1,000,000 endowment and operating fund 
voted necessary by the trustees at the last 
annual meeting. Of this $100,000 four-fifths 
comes from Kansas people showing confidence 


Shirt-Waists 


ADVANCE 


SPRING STYLES $ 1 .00 


You have a Decided Advantage in Purchas-= 

ing Your Shirt-Waists from Us. Our variety 
is enormous; our styles are the newest and 
choicest; prices are based on purchases made 
before me Recent rise in materials. Our waists 
are made of Lawn, - ‘ 
Batiste and China his Waist, $1.00 
Silk, handsomely 
trimmed with lace 
and embroidery. 
Here is a specimen 
offer : 


No. 51=NN. White 
Linnenette is used 
for making this 
French waist, and 
a pretty conceit in 
English daisy em- 
broidery supplies 
the decoration. 
Tucks are utilized 
at each side and on 
the back, and the 
short shoulder- 
yoke gives a trim 
tailored aspect. 
Stylish mitaine 
cuffs and a regula- 
tion detachable col- 
lar, with turn- 
overs, are pleasing 
requisites. Fancy 
pearl buttons are 
eed ere chorin : er 
a e left side o 
front, as illus- No. 51-NN. 
trated. Price $1.00, postage I5 cents. 

Remit by Money-Order, Bank Draft, or Reg- 
istered Mail; do not send stamps. In ordering 
be sure to state bust measure. 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles ranging in price from 
$1.00 to $5.00, illustrated in our new Shirt- 
Waist Catalogue—sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mari Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1% yrs. 
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at home in the college. Kansas Congregation 
alists believe this is to be the strongest Con 
gregational college in the West and look for- 
ward to its taking rank at once with Oberlin, 
Dartmouth and the others of our highest- 
class Christian institutions. A recent canvass 
showed a list of eighteen who have chosen 
the ministry as their life work. 


Risibles from Our Exchanges 
STRICTLY TRUTHFUL 


The Sunday school class was singing, “*I 
want to be an angel.”’ 

‘“Why don’t you sing louder, Bobby?”’ 

*““l’m singing as loud as I feel,’”’ explained 
Bobby.— Wisconsin Church Life. 


SHIFTS THE RESPONSIBILITY 


A strictly Orthodox minister had read an 
essay before his association. During the 
criticisms some one referred to his stern the- 
ology and wondered how it was that he in- 
variably spoke so hopefully of the deceased at 
funerals. ‘‘I ‘send every one to heaven, and 
let the Lord make his own selection,’’ was the 
explanation. L. 


TOO MUCH ATTENTION 


Her aunt had been ill for a long time and 
some one asked Dorothy how the invalid was 
progressing. ‘‘She’s sick,’’ answered Doro- 
thy. ‘*She has the worst headaches and she 
has to stay in a dark room. But she’s got 
lots of friends and they try to make her feel 
better. They come to see her every day, to 
see if there is anything they can do. They 
send her jelly and things to make her want to 
eat; but she doesn’t eat a bit. Then they’re 
always coming in to cheer herup. It doesn’t 
seem to do much good, but,’’ with an effort 
to speak the speech of her elders, ‘‘she bears 
inflictions nobly! ’’— Washington Post. 


New Jersey Jottings 


First Church, Hast Orange, Rev. F. Q. Blanchard, 
pastor, has recently paid the last of its debt. There 
is special activity in the young people’s society, in 
connection with the Newark social settlement. The 
church benevolences have recently been put on a 
pledge basis, the money being proportionately dis- 
tributed among the various societies and benevo- 
lent objects. A decided gain is the result. 

The Nutley church has paid its debt and has a 
balance in the treasury, with a special fund raised 
for repairs. The Sunday school is larger than ever 
before, and this in connection with written exami- 
nations. Every class in the school is organized for 
some form of Christian work in the community. 
One collection every month is given to missions, 
the scholars voting as to the object selected. 

Christian Union, Upper Montclair, rejoiced in 
forty additions the first Sunday in January, nine- 
teen on confession. This fine harvest is the result 
of special personal work by pastor and church 
members. 

»A monthly boys’ and girls’ service at First 
Church, Paterson, is bringing the young people 
into the regular preaching services in unusual 
numbers. There is a flourishing men’s club, and 


.| church finances are in notably good condition. 


Watchung Avenue Church, Montclair, by recent 
vote has requested its pastor, Rey. Horace Porter, 
to devote his entire time to the work of that church, 
withdrawing by next autumn from association with 
Dr. Bradford in First Church. Watchung Avenue 
from its organization two years ago, has surprised 
both pastor and people by its rapid and solid 
growth. In the new edifice lately dedicated, all 
available pews were rented within a week after 
they were offered, and more pews are being ordered 
from the factory. Mr. Porter has offered his resig- 
nation to First Church. 

Montclair, First has just adopted a new system 
of benevolences, by which lump sums are sub- 
scribed for the year, which amounts are to be ap- 
portioned to various objects by the official board. 
Already between $3,000 and $4,000 have been sub- 
scribed in excess of the average yearly offerings. 
During last year, First Church raised for debt, 
benevolences and general expenses, $50,000. 

Reports from over the state indicate unusual finan- 
cial prosperity among the churches, accompanied 
by a quickened and deepened spiritual life. 

H. P. 
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YouCan Make 
More Money 


You can supplement 
your present income or 
make an excellent liveli- 
hood selling yearly sub- 

| scriptions to Tue Laprs’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
-Saturvay Evenine Post. | 

You are nota despised 
‘‘canvasser’’ when you 
represent this company. 
We have made our pub- 
lications the most highly 
respected monthly and 
weekly of large circula- 
tion in the world. The 
people have faithin them. 

Are youa boy ora girl 
wanting to earn money? 
Are you a young man or 
young woman aiming 
high for a calling or pro- 
fession? Are you a man 
or woman, of family, 
perhaps, needing more 
money? Or out of work? 
Or in’ iP healtayewet 
compelled to earn more 
money ? 

The commissions on 
every subscription net a 
large sum in a short 
time. ‘There are prizes 
of $500 down to smaller 
amounts every month. 
One woman we know 
made nearly $2,000 in 
a few months. 

Write us about this 
dignified, honorable 
means of making rnoney. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
454-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. E 


Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Ce 


make a specialty of helpin; Congres find sui 

able locations in North Dakota. If you want a farn 

business, professional opening or investment, write u 

SMITH & PARSONS, Fargo, North Dakots 
Its Attorneys and General Agents, 


HuMoRS COME TO THE SURFACE in the sprin 
as in no other season. They don’t run themselye 
all off that way, however, but mostly remain in th 
system. Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes them, ward 
off danger, makes good health sure. 


FOR all kinds of Church and Sunday. Scho 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pul 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore 
Boston or Chicago. é. 
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Among the Seminaries 
ANDOVER 


Midyear examinations marked the close of a suc- 
cessful half year of work, though the students num- 
ber but sixteen, as for five years past. Unusual 
missionary interest has been developed by the pres- 
ence of two men from Japan and Africa, and the 
Society of Inquiry is not only studying the Student 
Volunteer topics, but will send two men to Nash- 
ville. The musical work conducted by Mr. John 
Bachelder, organist and choir master of Christ 
Church, in weekly lectures, studies and personal 
drill has been vigorous. Three connecting rooms 
bearing the nanies of Churchill, Fiske and Taylor, 
on the first floor of Phillips Hall, provide pleasant 
facilities for social receptions, of which two have 
been held. : 

The annual courses of lectures prove unusually 
interesting. Sec. James L. Barton, D. D., gave the 
Hyde lectures in January upon The Regeneration 
of Turkey, before large audiences. Prof. Simeon E. 
Baldwin, LL. D., of Yale University will give the 
Southworth lectures next month upon the unusual 
topic, The Law of the Land in its Relations to 
Rights and Duties, with these suggestive sub-titles: 
The Proper Attitude of a Minister toward Law 
and Government; The Bible in Schools; Ecclesias- 
tical Societies ; Church Property ; Charities; Trusts; 
Wills; The Pastoral Office; Chaplaincies; Mar- 
rviages; Ecclesiastical Judicatories and their Re- 
lation to the Civil Courts; Sunday Services; Pew- 
holders; Church Discipline; Libel and Slander. 

The successful Easter theological school will be 
repeated, beginning April 16. About twenty-five 
New England home missionaries are expected. 
The seminary buildings provide places for twelve 
or fifteen more students, and the extremely low 
cost, ten dollars covering all, has proved attractive 
to working ministers, while the lectures, books and 
leisure have served to freshen their knowledge. 

The services by the regular pastors of the semi- 
nary church are being supplemented by several 
eminent preachers, including Mr. Robert E. Speer 
and Presidents Hall of Union Seminary, Harris of 
Amherst and Faunce of Brown. 

The catalogue for 1905-06 is in press and will 

- be distributed March 1. 
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South Dakota 


Not even the old settler with his vivid stories of 
the blizzards of early days can draw from his store- 
house the memory of such a balmy winter, in which 
late October mellowness has, with scarce an inter- 
ruption, extended clear into February. There isa 
connection, too, between weather and religion. 
Reports from many sources indicate a winter of 
aggressive, earnest and fruitful church work. Mer- 
chants and churches alike take account of stock in 
January and a prosperous year in financial cireles 
is not wholly without parallel in the business of the 
kingdom. 

The home mission churches throughout the state, 
even those usually called ‘‘ hard fields,” have been 
supplied with pastors throughout most of the win- 
ter, though the ever-recurring problem of filling 
vacancies for small churches and smaller salaries 
will soon make its chronic demand on the unwearied 
heart and energies of Superintendent Thrall. Even 
self-supporting churches, when in need of a pastor, 
usually seek the counsel of the superintendent, so 
that in this and in other respects a condition of 
affairs practically analogous to that officially reeog- 
nized in Michigan through the lodging of larger re- 
sponsibilities in this official has gradually grown up 
in South Dakota. The superintendent of home 
missions is an adviser for all the churches by virtue 
of thirteen years of wise and devoted service. 
There is no authority, after all, in bishop, council 
or decree, like the sagacious, friendly advice of one 
in whom the person is greater than the office. 

Despite home missionary retrenchment and debt 
and the strain upon one’s faith at seeing the great 
trans-Missouri part of the state opening up with 
railroads and new towns, all beyond hope of im- 
mediate Congregational eommand to go in and pos- 
sess it, the recent meeting of the board of directors 
brought to light many noble examples of a devoted 
spirit in struggling churches, a willingness to ac- 
cept cheerfully the retrenchment of twenty per 
cent. and even more and unanimous votes to raise 
the requested offering of fifty cents per member to 
wipe out the debt on the national society. 

Evangelistic activity is general, usually by pas- 
tors themselves, assisted by neighboring pastors or 
through appointments made for Rev. E. W. Jenney, 
state missionary evangelist. Mr. Jenney’s work is 
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of solid, substantial value, all the more so because 
of his wise plan of giving preference to the weaker 
and more isolated churches. His recent series at 
Wessington Springs was notably blessed with large 
attendance of men and positive results among the 
business and professional men of the town. Mr. 
Jenney’s work at Fort Pierre is also proving gen- 
uinely fruitful. Rey. D. J. Perrin of Springfield, 
and Rev. G. 8. Pope of Mission Hill, gave two 
weeks of effective service at Wakonda. 

Dr. Frank Fox of Sioux Falls is laying out states- 
manlike plans for Congregationalism in the prairie 
metropolis of South Dakota. The church follows 
loyally his leadership, financia] and spiritual. All 
current expenses met, old debts cleared up, with 
sixty accessions to membership—a fine record for 
the first year of the pastorate. A building com- 
mittee was recently appointed and a structure 
worthy of the future commanding position of the 
Sioux Falls church is a practical certainty, one 
pledge of $2,500 being already announced. 

South Dakota is coming into line with the Church 
Federation Movement. At a recent meeting held 
in Brookings seven denominations were repre- 
sented in the unanimous adoption of a constitution 
in accord with the plan of the national federation. 
The meeting completed the organization of the 
Federation Council of the Churches of Christ in 
South Dakota. The denominations represented at 
the sessions were Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, Pres- 
byterian and United Presbyterian. Rev. W. H. 
Thrall, D. D., Congregational, was elected presi- 
dent. 

South Dakota Congregationalism was represented 
at the Dayton General Council by the Yankton pas- 
tor. May the modern merger principle be given a 
new significance from the religious point of view 
until we all come into the unity of the faith and 
the fellowship of the Spirit, along with cheerful 
acceptance of the fact of diversities of belief. 

B. G. M. 


Abbe Loyson (Pere Hyacinthe) thinks the 
papacy will submit to the law separating the 
Roman Church from State support in France, 
accepting it as an hypothesis while condemning 
it as a thesis. 


PIEDMONT COLLEGE 


DEMOREST, GA. 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


“Not merely in the South, not merely for the South, but in the South, with the South 


and for the Nation.” 


Sympathetic co-operation with Southern leaders in offering educational opportunities to 
the youth of Southern Highlands and Lowlands. 


OUR NEED—An Adequate Endowment 


We want $300,000 to endow the present work—and the college is growing; $75,000 
of this amount must be raised before July Ist, to meet a conditional gift. 

For further information, address Pres. John C. Campbell, Three Rivers, Mlass., or 
Dean Henry C. Newell, Demorest, Ga. 

Subscriptions to the fund may be forwarded to either of the above addresses. Checks 
should be made payable to Piedmont College. 


If you believe in patriotic citizenship, if you desire to foster national ideas, investigate this Institution 


and give its claims your consideration. Watch for our Blue and Gray picture, next week. It will in- 


terest you and set you to thinking. 
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In and Around Boston 


Y. M. C. A. Midwinter Banquet 


. The fact that on the same evening the Baptist 

Social Union was celebrating Ladies’ Night at 
the new Ford Building, made the attendance 
at the midwinter banquet of the Y. M.C. A. 
state executive committee for Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island at the Hotel Vendome, 
Feb. 7, somewhat smaller than usual, but 
from the point of view of interest and effective- 
ness it ranked with the best of the ten which 
have preceded it. It well represented also the 
supporting constituency. A number of men 
at a considerable distance from Boston make 
it a point to be present on these occasions. 
One cannot help noticing the prominence of 
Congregationalists in the management of the 
organization. The chairman of the committee, 
D. Chauncey Brewer, is a leading member of 
Park Street Church, the vice chairman, Lewis 
A. Crossett, has recently been elected deacon 
of the Old South Church, while the clerk, Mr. 
F. P. Shumway, and the treasurer, Preston 
B. Keith, are actively identified with the 
denomination. 

But sectarian alignments never protrude 
either at the recurring dinners or in the reg- 
ular work, and the sentiment last week was 
even more pronounced in favor of federation 
than ever before, Mr. Brewer emphasizing it 
as an already accomplished fact and Governor 
Utter of Rhode Island following in the same 
vein and pointing out also the reactive influence 
of service for one’s fellowmen. Judge L. 
HK. Hitchcock of Chicopee by his keen, good- 
natured words increased:the sympathies of his 
audience for the work being done for boys, 
while Edwin F. Green, another member of the 
state committee, called attention to the classes 
designed to help the youths who want to learn 
atrade. The crowning speech of the evening 
was from Fred B. Smith of the International 
committee, whose own embodiment of physical 
and spiritual manhood drove home with pecul- 
iar force his contention that the religious work 
of the association must continue to bein the 
forefront and that the future of the country 
depends on the ability of the church and the 
association to keep young men true to moral 
and spiritual ideals. They are likely to be 


- helped physically and socially with compara- 


tive ease, but the problem is to make them 
loyal to God and to connect them with Christ, 
the source of spiritual power. 

The state committee of thirty men, which 
itself contributed $3,500 toward a budget of a 
little over $21,000, to say nothing of many 
hours of consulting and planning, is certainly 
justified in appealing to the Christian public 
for the balance in order that the work which it 
is now doing so admirably in city, country 
towns, colleges, through summer camps and 
among enlisted soldiers, may be re-enforced at 
points where there are peculiarly inviting 
opportunities. 


Our Public Schools and Morals 


At the Ministers’ Meeting, last Monday, 
Miss Myra Ellis of Cambridge considered The 
Relation of the Home and School, soliciting 
the co-operation of parents to secure for their 
children hygienic food and clothing, suitable 
hours and conditions for study and a higher 
standard of honor and purity. Prof. J. W. 
Macdonald of the State Board of Education 
advanced the theory that a combination of 
commercial and manual training with the in- 
tellectual is more favorable to good morals 
than the intellectual alone; and announced 
that an effort is in progress to introduce this 
practical element. 


_ Jayne's 
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The ‘‘ Boy Expert’’ in Boston 


Judge Benjamin B. Lindsey of Denver, Col., 
famous as administrator of justice, in that 
city, to juvenile offenders, has been in and 
about Boston for the past ten days, receiving 
many honors from students of social science, 
lawyers and jurists, and addressing organiza- 
tions like the Twentieth Centary Club, the 
Brookline Education Society and the City 
History Club. Judge Lindsey, though of 


Methodist antecedents, is now superintend- | 


ent of Plymouth Church Sunday school, Den- 
ver, and a warm personal friend of the pastor, 
Dr. F. T. Bayley. 


An Effective Poster 


(Placed in vestibule of First Church, Holyoke, Mass. 
Rev. G. W. Winch, Pastor) 


Missing—Last Sunday, some families from 
eburch. 

Stolen—Several hours from the Lord’s Day 
by a number of people of different ages dressed 
in their Sunday clothes. 

Strayed—Half a score of lambs, believed to 
have gone in the direction of ‘“‘No Sunday 
School.’’ 

Mislaid—A quantity of silver and copper 
coins on the counter of a public house, the 
owner being in a state of great excitement at 
the time. 

Wanted—Several young people; when last 
seen were walking in pairs up Sabbath-break- 
ing Lane, which leads to the City ‘‘ No Good.’’ 

Lost—A lad carefully reared, not long from 
home, and for a time very promising. Sup- 
posed to have gone with one or two older com- 
panions to Prodigal Town, Husk Lane. 

Any person assisting in the recovery of the 
above shall in no wise lose his reward. 
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ibe. Seed We Sell 


One market 
gardener 
BS plants annually 75 
pounds of our let- 
tuce, another 500 
pounds of our beet 
and a third 100 pounds of our onion 
seed. Such men. can take no chances. 
We shall be pleased to sell you any 
kind of vegetable or flower seed equally 
good, from five cents’ worth upward. 
Catalogue free. 


J.J. H. CRECORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Ferry’s Seeds are best because 50 
successful years have been spentin 
their development—half a century 
ot expert care in making them 
superior to all others. 
We are specialists in growing 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
1906 Seed Annual free, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
: Detroit, 
Mich, 


Use the Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


jSafe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 


The Pleasure of Eating 


SQUIRE'S 


Wer cd| 


Arlington Sausage 


There are many people who will not eat the ordinary 
Sausage of the market, but few indeed are there who 


will not eat with keenest relish that totally different 

kind—Arlington Sausage. 
The pleasure of eating Arlington Sausage is greatly 
enhanced by the knowledge that only the choicest young 
2 fresh pork is used in their manufacture, and that every 
particle of this meat passes under the watchful eyes of U. S. Government inspec- 
Furthermore, Arlington Sausage are made with the most scrupulous care, 
seasoned as only long experience has taught us how to season them, and packed in 
parchment wrapped packages that are never opened until they reach your kitchen. 
Most good dealers sell Arlington Sausage. 
gladly give you the name of one in your vicinity who does. 


tors. 


If yours does not yet do so we will 
Or, for one dollar, we 


will ship to any address within 500 miles of Boston, express prepaid, five 1 lb. 
packages of Arlington Sausage, and a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle Rendered 


Pure Leaf Lard. 
part of it. 


If you cannot use this quantity, get some neighbor to take a 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY 


BOSTON, 


bs tnt tant tata tnt tatiana ttn tntintntn tant tnt titan 


HOOPING-COUGH ~ GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


MASS. 


The Cole rae Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine, 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of an order received,—‘ Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche’s Herbal 


Embrocation, used for children havin 


g hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 


Vienna, 24th March, 1889."" his order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. Fdwards & 
Son, 157 Queen retonta St., London, Eng. Add Druggists or K, FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. Y. 


ne’s Tonic Vermifuge 


“gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children! 
And it is good for their elders, too. 


Ask your drug geist for it. 
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The Retirement of Superintend- 
ent Marsh . 


Rey. Francis J. Marsh who has recently 
severed his connection with the Sunday School 
and Publishing Society has been a valued 
member of the circle of Congregational House 
workers for a dozen years, although the larger 
portion of his time has been spent in the field 
in the interest of his work. He has been par- 
ticularly effective in arousing interest in the 
work of the society and his geniality and 
Christian spirit have made him welcome in 

- hundreds of churches and parsonages through- 
out New England which he visited. His rela- 
tions to the society have been uniformly pleas- 
ant. The following resolution was passed by 
the directors of the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society at their last meeting: 


The directors of the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society are glad to 
put on record their estimate and appreciation 
of the character and services of Rey. Francis 
J. Marsh, who for twelve years has been in 
the employ of the society as New England 
superintendent. He has given of his best to 
the society in a variety of activities. He has 
been industrious and useful in the interests of 
the denomination. He has also endeared him- 
self to a wide circle of pastors and churches 
throughout the East. As he goes from their 
employ they extend their thanks and commend 
him as a Christian gentleman and faithful 
worker. 


Mr. Marsh is now making his home at Leom- 
inster, Mass., whither he was called to take 
the care of his aged mother. But scarcely 
three weeks had thus passed when suddenly 
death came toher. In this great bereavement 
and unexpected change of his cherished plans 


he has the sincere sympathy of his many 
friends. 
UR business, established 12 
years, has steadily pro- 
ressed. We have distributed 
© holders of our certificates, 
profits amounting to nearl 
three quarters of a million dol- 
lars, while materially adding to 
our surplus. A strong institu- 
tion, conducted under New 
York Banking Dept. supervis- 
ion, in which your savings will 
be carefully handled while 
earning for you 5% PER YEAR, 
reckoned for every day left in 
our care. Withdrawable at your 
pleasure. Let us show you how 
we can handle your savings to 
better advantage than most 
other institutions. Write for 
particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED 


PREFERRED SHARES 

30/000 WE OFFER AT PAR 

Sd * 

sHares OF PREFERRED STOCK 

(Par Value of Shares $1.00.) 
This Stock is GUARANTEED 6 PER CENT per an- 
num and is Paying an EXTRA 6 per cent DIVIDEND. 
} DIVIDEND CHECKS ARE SENT MONTHLY, 

Stock in this Company earned more than 25 per 
centlast year over and above dividends, Our earn- 
ings this year will be larger. 

With each certificate of this offering we give our 
written guarantee to redeem same in one year if not 
satisfactory. 

Subscriptions accepted in amounts 10 to 1,000 shares. 

Our purpose isto add anumber of stores to our 
present system of SAND 10 CENT SHORES. 

For particulars address 
THE BUSH-SMITH CO. Offices, Syracuse,N.Y. 
References, Dun’s and Bradstreets. 


5 to 6): Messe 


Everybody wants to get as much interest 
as possible on his money. 

ust as easy to make your money earn 5 

to 6 per cent. as to get only 3 to 4 per cent. 

We invest your money for you—loan it on 

approved real estate—and it is absolutely 


safe. 
| — It starts to earn 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
interest the day it is received and continues 
until the day it is withdrawn. Glad to send 
you our interesting booklet. ‘‘ Mention this 
paper.”’ 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


Unionville, Missouri. 


Assets 
$1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$150,000 


MIL UVNOGROOATIMINALIOL AINV UFNISOTIAIN VORLU 


Looking Up the Connecticut 
HAMPDEN CONFERENCE 


At the beginning of the year, when church clerks 
and statistical scribes regard each other as a thorn 
in the flesh, the scribe of Hampden prides himself 
on having the largest and promptest lot of collabora- 
tors in Massachusetts. Their work was completed 
Jan. 26 and the state secretary received it next 
day. Our 47 churches added 475 on confession and 
313 by letter; total removals of 462 leave a net 
gain of 326, by far the best record in fifteen years. 
The proportion of men in the membership has in- 
creased and the number of absentees while actually 
larger is relatively smaller for the second consecu- 
tive year. Sunday school enrollment has gained 
715 and there are 148 more Endeavorers. Home 
expenses have increased $4,100, but benevolence 
is $4,900 larger, the gain in gifts for foreign work 
being $4,100 and for home missions $1,500. Four- 
teen churches received upward of 20 new members, 
Holyoke, Second, adding 81; Westfield, Second, 76; 
Springfield, Hope, 75; Ludlow, Union, 57; and 
Springfield, First, 52. 

The average church is 89 years old, worships in 
a building erected 53 years ago and has a.pastor 
ordained in 1886 and installed in 1898. There are 
76 men and 156 women in its membership, and 
it spends $1,092 for benevolence and $3,032 for 
itself, of which the pastor’s salary is $1,322. It 
has a plant worth $27,000, invested funds of $3,000 
and a debt of $584. 


SPECIAL MENTION 


West Springfield, First, has had a prosperous year, 
the gain of 19 members bringing its total to the 
highest point in thirty-four years, since Park Street 
Church was organized. The Sunday school attend- 
ance is also the largest for the same period. 

Blandford has received a large addition to its 
invested funds the past year and at Christmas was 
the recipient of an individual communion set from 
former residents. 

Hampden has received a gift of money to pur- 
chase a stereopticon wherewith to let its light shine 
more brightly in darkness, both for church pur- 
poses and the general edification of the community. 

The women of Middlefield have solved the prob- 
lem of full attendance at the meetings of their Aid 
Society, whatever the weather. At a prearranged 
signal a few days ago, every woman took down the 
receiver of her neighborhood telephone and the 
meeting proceeded so satisfactorily that it will be 
tried again. 

Under the inspiring and faithful service of Rey. 
Henry A. Coolidge, the double parish of West Gran- 
ville and Tolland is achieving real progress. West 
Granville began last year with sixty per cent. of 
its membership on the absent list and only 18 resi- 
dent members. It revised the roll, cutting off one- 
third. Then it added five on confession and others 
by letter; and in return for the warmth and abun- 
dance of its pastor’s service installed a new furnace 
and dug a new well at the parsonage. At Tolland 
the resident membership of 23 has been strength- 
ened by the addition of 14 on confession and one 
by letter, while new paint has beautified the meet- 
ing house. 

SOCIETIES 

The American Board campaign has touched the 
valley at Greenfield, Northampton and Springfield, 
with cumulative interest, as elsewhere recorded. 

The Hampden District Sunday School Association 
arranged last fall for a series of a dozen lectures on 
the life of Christ, to be given by Prof. E. H. Knight 
of Hartford for teachers and other Bible students. 
The lectures have been given in Springfield on 
Friday evenings with good attendance. At the 
close of the series Professor Knight was surprised 
with a purse of gold as an extra token of apprecia- 
tion of the value of the course. 

The Congregational Club heard Dr. William Hayes 
Ward of New York speak on Church Federation 
and Christian Unity, Jan. 23. The meeting was 
largely attended and the address was exceptionally 
strong. The daily press unduly emphasized the 
blackballing of a Methodist minister at this meet- 
ing. There is a division of sentiment in the club 
as to the eligibility of others than Congregational- 
ists for membership and several who talked against 
it on a previous occasion, this time had the courage 
of their convictions and voted No. LONG. 


Prof. F. G. Peabody’s many admirers in 
this country will be happy in learning of the 
very decided success he has had as a lec- 
turer at Berlin University, winning imperial, 
professorial and student commendation, and 
closing his course with many proofs of con- 
quest. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 66 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1905, 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


+ $1,042,689.43 
1,5 


Co. Sti 
Bonds and Mortgages, 


Real MATACO Seven seca dev tasesunsteeenes 81,700.00 


1,097,079.54 
1,708.50 


$19,417,329.53 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund . 
Unpaid: LOSKeGs .sscs ce sticcdesvslsicedcoas 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims Vt9,270.81 


Reserve for T: 15,000.00 
Net Surplus.............ssccscceeereseers ‘2, B3'76,321.233 

$19,417,329.53 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $10,376,321.23 


seo G. SNOW, President. 


Public Opinion 
Endorses Prudential Polli- 
cies. This is shown by 

the constantly increasing 

business of the Company. 

Over six million policies 


now in force. We have a 


form of policy just suited 


Send in 


to your needs. 
Coupon and we will tell you 
about it. 


PRUDENTIAL, 


! INSURANCE CO. of America. 


Incorporated asa Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey, 


H JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


President, 


Without 

committing 

myself toany 

action, I shall 

be glad toreceive, 
free, particulars 
and rates of Policies. 


# Home Office: 
| NEWARK, 


ih 
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Japan’s Great Commoner 
(Y. P. S. C. HE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic Feb. 25—March 3. ._Neesima and Mis- 
sionsin Japan. Isa. 50: 4-10. : 

A romantic life story. From his birth in 
Yedo, Feb. 12, 1843, to his death in a seaside 
hotel near Yokohama, Jan. 23, 1900, Neesima’s 
career was full of stirring incidents and re- 
markable tokens of providential guidance. 
His history, as narrated by Prof. Arthur S. 
Hardy, a son of his noble benefactor, Alpheus 
H. Hardy, and by Rev. J. D. Davis, D. D., a 
co-worker in Japan, abounds in episodes that 
cannot fail to interest boys and girls. His 
close relationship to one of the princes of 
Japan, his religious disposition, his eagerness 
for knowledge with which his family did not 
sympathiz3, his studious days and nights, his 
happening upon an abridgment of the Bible in 
the Chinese language and his immediate re- 
sponse to its wonderful story of creation and 
redemption, his coming to Ameriea as a stow- 
away on one of Mr. Hardy’s ships, his adop- 
tion by Mr. Hardy, his student life at Phillips 
Academy, Amherst College and Andover Sem- 
inary, his service as interpreter of the Jap- 
anese Embassy which came to this country 
early in the 70’s and his tour of Europe with 
those statesmen, his notable speech before 
the American Board in Rutland, Vt., in 1874, 
which led to the foundation of the Doshisha, 
his return to Japan to lay the foundation of 
his school, his subsequent honors in this coun- 
try and his final brave fight with illness and his 
calm death in the full assurance of his Chris- 
tian hope, are vividly portrayed on these pages. 
If ever a life was divinely directed, it was 
Neesima’s, and one token of God’s guidance 
was the raising up of valuable friends and 
helpers from point to point, like the kind sea 
captain who brought him on that’ twelve 
months’ journey to this country, and the rich 
Boston merchant who treated him like a son, 
and President Seelye and the professors of 
Amherst and Andover who touched his life 


BUTTERMILK 
A Suvrer Way Out 


The “buttermilk fad,’’ which its followers 
insisted was the cure for all the ills that hu- 
man flesh is heir to, has pretty well had its 
day. : 

Buttermilk is a pleasant and healthy drink, 
but there are a whole lot of desirable things 
that it cannot do. A Nebraska woman found 
something much more worth while. She says: 

“Three yeirs ago my stomach was in such 
a frightful condition that I could scareely bear 
to take any food at all. Indeed there was 
once that I went for 14 days without a morsel 
of nourishment, preferring starvation to the 
acute agony that I suffered when I ate any- 
thing. And all this entailed upon me almost 
constant headaches and nervousness. My 
condition was truly pitiable. 

““The doctor warned me that the coffee I 
drank was chiefly responsible for this condi- 
tion and ordered me to drink buttermilk in- 
stead. But I despised buttermilk and could 
not bring myself to use it. 

““Then I was advised.to try Postum Food 
Coffee. It has completely renovated and 
made over my whole system. The salutary 
effect on my poor stomach was simply marvel- 
ous and that straightened out, the headaches, 
nervousness and other troubles soon vanished. 
For more than a year I have not felt any dis- 


' tress or pain, such as I once thought would 


kill me. 

*“T can truthfully say that Postum has 
brought me the blessing of the perfect health 
I enjoy, for I gave up medicines when I b3gan 
its use.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“ The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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to nobler issues and Captain Jane3 of the 
Kumamoto School] in Japan. 


A doer of deeds. We honor Togo, Oyama. 


and the other fighters in the recent war. We 
honor Baron Kamura and statesmen of his 
caliber, but who in the last fifty years has done 
more for Japan than this modest man who 
discerned the need of Christian education for 
his people and lived to see the Doshisha grow 
in fifteen years from seven students and two 
dingy hired rooms, to seven hundred students, 
four brick buildings and thirteen dormitories. 
To successive classes of pupils he was as dear 
as Mark Hopkins to Williams men. On the 
day that he died three hundred telegrams re- 
lating to him passed through the Kyoto office. 
His funeral was attended by more than three 
thousand persons. Buddhists were repre- 
sented among those who sent tokens of sym- 
pathy and a leading Buddhist educator said, 
**T always felt that had I not been a confirmed 
Buddhist I should have been a Christian simply 
through the force of Neesima’s character.’’ 


A modern saint. The intensity and genuine- 
ness of his Christian life impresses every 
reader of the biography and must have been 
even more apparent to those who knew him 
personally. Here are a few quotations from 
his letters and addresses: ‘‘ To be aimless is 
to be lifeless.’’ ‘‘ Never criticise too soon.” 
When ordered by Prince Iwakura to go from 
Andover to Washington to act as interpreter 
he replied, ‘I acknowledge no lord save God 
Almighty.”’ He said: “So far as I know I 
have not an enemy in the world and if I have 
I do not hate him.”’ ‘“* Persevere until you 
become the reformer, yea, the renewer of this 
generation and work on.” 


The bearing of his life on ours. We ought 
to get inspiration for better living from such 
a brave, self-effacing, effective life. On his 
death. bed Neesima called for a map of Japan 
and placing his finger on what he deemed 
strategic points not yet occupied, urged the 
brethren to see that they were taken at once in 
the name of Christ. He did not believe that 
Christian civilization alone could save Japan. 
One of his last utterances was, ‘‘ Even if 
39,000,000 people became nominal Christians 
this will not suffice to purify society.’’ The 
call to evangelize Neesima’s countrymen and 
to train them in Christian service was never 
stronger than in these opening days of 1906. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 9 


A stormy morning did not prevent a gather- 
ing of missionary women. Although it was a 
small company there were more than enough 
to claim the promised blessing. Mrs. Herbert 
W. Stebbins as leader spoke of “ Christ’s de- 
lays,”’ the lesson being especially drawn from 
his delay in going to Lazarus after'the appeal 
of the two sisters, even though the message 
was, ‘“ He whom thou lovest is sick.’’ Atten- 
tion was called to work in North China, espe- 
cially to Mrs. Goodrich at Tung-chou, whose 


/ name was on the calendar for the day. 


Miss Harriet Carter reported interesting 
cases of seed sown in the Chinese Sunday 
school in Boston springing up and bearing 
good fruit. One young man who there learned 
his A. B. C.’s twenty years ago becamea Meth- 
odist preacher among his own people and is 
now a trustee of the Chinese Religious Tract 
Society of Shanghai. ; 

Miss Lamson read an interesting letter from 
Mrs. Marden of Constantinople, showing the 
progress of work at Gedik Pasha begun years 
ago by Mrs. Schneider. Another worker is 
much needed there. 


Jacob A. Riis has placed memorial windows 
to his wife in churches on Staten Island and 
in Copenhagen, Denmark. Mr. Riis is seri- 
ously ill with angina pectoris and must quit 
work for a time. 
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GAMBLING WITH DEATH, 


What Many Of Us Are Doing Three 
Times A Day. 


For everything we get something is 
taken away. Every act pulls two ways. 
Some men in power dole out their souls 
for it. They can’t have soul and power 
at the same time. 

And so, in this quick-living age, most 
of us can’t have energy and health at the 
same time. One or the other must be 
lost and it is usually health. 

We know we are doing wrong and 
would like to reform, but we have a mor- 
bid fear of being laughed at if we aim to 
live and eat according to conscience and 
good sense. 

Some of us break away for awhile and 
enslave ourselves to a diet. We read 
about the hardy Scotsman being fed on 
porridge and oatcake, making soldiers of 
muscle and dash, and how Cesar’s army 
was fed on corn. But the diet doesn’t 
last long. We quickly swing back into 
the great line, eating and drinking to full- 
ness like the rest, eating anything and 
everything, at any time, and any way we 
find it. We say, ‘‘ What is a stomach for 
if it isn’t to obey the palate,” 

But there is really no one rule applica- 
ble to everybody’s stomach. What one 
man may eat another may not. 

But the dyspeptic should remember 
that the death list has a dark shadow 
hovering over it with a long bony finger 
pointing to ‘‘Died of heart disease.” 
Physicians will tell us that there are few 
cases of heart disease that do not come 
from a stomach derangement. 

At every meal we may be brewing for 
ourselves a terrible case of dyspepsia. It 
may come upon us after breakfast tomor- 
row morning, or after that oyster supper 
tomorrow night. 

Acute indigestion means that you have 
even chances for death or life. That’s 
the gamble you are taking. That pre- 
cious gastric juice decides, as a rule, 
whether you continue to live or not. 

Therefore, if you feel your food lies like 
a ‘‘lump of lead’”’ on your stomach, be- 
ware! Your gastric juice is weak. It 
can’t dispose of the food in time to 
prevent fermentation. Take something 
that will do it effectively, and at once. 
Take Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, the 
most powerful tablets in the world for 
the relief of all kinds of stomach trouble, 
nausea, indigestion, the worst cases of 
dyspepsia, fermentation, bloaty feeling, 
sourness, heartburn and brash. 

One grain of an ingredient of these 
tablets will digest 3,000 grains of food. 
Your stomach needs a rest at-once. Stu- 
art’s Dyspepsia Tablets will relieve your 
stomach of more than two-thirds of the 
work it has to do, digesting perfectly 
whatever food there is in your stomach. 

You can’t do your work well, or be 
cheerful, or have energy or vim or ambi- 
tion, when your stomach is bad. Make 
yourself feel good after a hearty meal, 
feel good all over, clear your mind and 
make you enjoy life, by taking Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. ‘ 

Give your stomach a rest, so it can 
right itself, then you need fear nothing. 
You can get these tablets anywhere for 
50 cent? a package. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 


tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘“‘repeats.”’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 
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In and Around Chicago 
Will Dr. George Leave Chicago 


The friends of Dr. George are anxious over 
the possibility that he may resign the presi- 
dency of the theological seminary in order to 
accept the call of the First Church, Burling- 
ton, Vt. Should he do so the Green Mountain 
State will have taken two prominent educa- 
tors of the West in less than a year to fill her 
pulpits, President Eaton of Beloit and Presi- 
dent George of Chicago. The latter is feeling 
the burden of getting money year after year 
for a deficit in the expenses, and not unnatur- 
ally wonders if it is wise to spend a large 
share of his life in soliciting money. Possibly 
if a favorable arrangement can be made with 
the Education Society to look after the foreign 
departments of the seminary he may be per- 
suaded to remain with us. If he must leave 
Chicago we are glad to know that there are 
other openings, full of large promise, which 
he might enter and still continue to live and 
work in the West where he is so greatly 
needed and loved. 


Dedication at Winnetka 


This has been dedication week in Winnetka. 
Services began with a dedicatory sermon Sun- 
day morning by Dr. Frank Hugh Foster of 
Olivet, Mich. Sunday afternoon there was 
an address by Prof. Graham Taylor and in 
the evening former pastors spoke. Tuesday 
evening the Men’s Club had a dinner. 
Wednesday at noun there was a luncheon 
provided by the Woman’s Society and in the 
evening the midweek prayer meeting was 
held. Thursday the pastor gave a seminar in 
the life of Christ, and Friday evening there 
was an opening organ recital. The church is 
prosperous, and with the pastor, Rev. B.S. 
Winchester, is rejoicing in the completion of 
its beautiful building, and most cf all, that it 
is paid for, with all its furnishings. The cost 
has been about $43,000. It is of stone with 
Sunday school rooms apart from the audience 
room, yet closely connected. All are on the 
first floor. The building looks as if it might 
stand, like many of the old churches in Eng- 
land, for centuries and still be fit for use. 
Winnetka, a beautiful suburb, is rapidly grow- 
ing. Many families who used to support the 
great Chicago churches have their homes now 
in this and other villages just outside the city. 
While their removal weakens the churches in 
Chicago, it strengthens those in the suburbs, 
so that the latter are rapidly taking the place 
of the older organizations in gifts and aggres- 
sive Christian service. . 


Interest in Elgin 


For several weeks Rev. Mr. Biederwolff, the 
evangelist, held meetings in Elgin. Many 


A BOY’S BREAKFAST 


There’s a Natural Food that Makes 
It’s Own Way. 


There’s a boy up in Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 
who is growing into sturdy manhood on 
Grape-Nuts breakfasts. It might have been 
different with him, as his mother explains: 

‘© My 11-year old boy is large, well devel- 
oped and active, and has been made so by his 
fondness for Grape-Nuts food. At five years 
he was a very nervous child and was subject 
to frequent attacks of indigestion which used 
to rob him of his strength and were very trou- 
blesome to deal’with. He never seemed to 
care for anything for his breakfast until I 
tried Grape-Nuts and I have never had to 
change from that. He makes his entire break- 
fast of Grape-Nuts food. Itis always relished 
by him and he says that it satisfies him better 
than the ordinary kind of a meal. 

** Better than all he is no longer troubled 
with indigestion or nervousness and has got 
to be a splendidly developed fellow since he 
began to use Grape-Nuts food.’”’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
** The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 
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people were reached, although the business 
men were not so generally influenced as had 
been hoped. About 400 cards were signed. 
Mr. Biederwolff is somewhat inclined to de- 
nunciation, but upon the whole his services 
resulted in good. Since his departure the in- 
terest continues. The First Church, through 
its ward organization, is visiting all the fami- 
lies and the people are crowding the church 
morning and evening in avery unusual way. 
Meetings during the week are also large. 
There have been a good many conversions and 
experienced Christians are exercising a watch 
over the converts and are visiting and talking 
with the young people. Dr. MeMillen—in the 
absence of the pastor, Dr. C. L. Morgan, who 
is rapidly recuperating at Clifton Springs—is 
helping the church so far as other engage- 
ments will permit. 


Shall the Saloons Pay a Higher License 


Scores of pastors in sermons on Sunday said 
Yes, Several congregations by rising vote 
asked the alderman to pass an ordinance re- 
quiring the saloons to pay at least $1,000 a 
year and this, too, although many pastors pre- 
fer prohibition to license when it can be se- 
cured. But the prevalence of crime, its ap- 
parently rapid increase, and the inadequate 
police protection have aroused the city and 
especially churchgoing people to a recognition 
of the prevalent evils. Ata test vote Monday 
evening advocates of a higher license were in 
the majority. The matter will come up in the 
council for further discussion and final action 
a week from Thursday. The delay is thought 
to be favorable for the friends of the ordi- 
nance. Thus far the mayor has been non- 
committal. He will probably sign the bill if 
there is a fair majority in its favor. 


Memorial for President Harper 


The trustees of the university have decided 
unanimously to make the proposed library 
building a memorial for President Harper. 
Plans for this building had been drawn dur- 
ing his life and appeals will now be made to 
his friends and the friends of the university 
for the money required for its construction. 
At least one and one-half million dollars will 
be needed. Evidently there must be some 
very large gifts. 


A Startling Book 

Prof. George B. Foster of the University of 
Chicago has published a book upon which he 
has been engaged twenty years, of which ad- 
vanced sheets have appeared. It promises to 
make a sensation in the religious world. It is 


‘entitled The Finality of the Christian Reli- 


gion. The author avows his disbelief in 
inspiration, in miracles and in the general 
truthfulness of the Bible. He thinks that 
what he ealls the theological belief in Christ 
makes out of Jesus a being very different 
from what he was. He thinks the proof of 
the resurrection inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. The professor is reverent and devout, 


and although some Baptists have long regarded’ 


him as unsound and unworthy to have a place 
as an instructor in the Divinity School of the 
University, his associates stand by him and 
express their faith in him. The book cannot 
be overlooked as unworthy of notice, for its 
author is one of the ablest thinkers of the day. 
His work has been likened to Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason. : 


Chicago, Feb. 10. FRANKLIN. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FORK SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


S. S., First Church, Lincoln, Neb.............. $9.00 
R. S. Keith, Worcester. .. 2.02.00. ce cess eee ceee 

Edward Gay, Malden............. 
A Friend, Malden...) ... 0... 
Mrs. Charles Wheeler, Lowell. 
C. L. Cutler, Cleveland, O...... 
Mrs. F. N. Gibson, Lincoln, Neb..............-- 


SPECIAL CALL FUND 


C. E. Putney, Burlington, Vt................... $2.00 


Spring Suits 
*4 to*25 “ives 


Fashion Book and 
Samples FREE. 
Our Style Book shows 
you how your Spring 
costumes should look, 
and how they will look 
if you let us make them 
for you. 
Over 185 beautiful 
illustrations show the 
styles that will be worn 
by fashionable New 
York women this spring. 
_A request brings the 
Style Book, and with it 
samples from our stock 
of over 450 different 
varieties of the choicest 
materials. 

With the aid of 
our Style Book and 
Samples, you can 
choose style and mate- 
rial with more certainty 
of satisfaction than if 
you bought at home. 

We know positively 
that we can fit you as 
we have thousands of 
others —thousands who 
mail us their orders 
year after year. What 
we have done for them 
we can do for you. 


We GUARANTEE to 
Fit You and Give You 
Entire Satisfaction or 
Refund Your Money. 


Our Spring Fashion Book Illustrates: 


SHIERT-WAIST SUITS . . $6.00 to S20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS $9.75 to B25 
WASH SUITS (Cotton & Linen) $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS - #3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS. 9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS #8.00 to R20 
JACKETS AND COATS . $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new “ Pony” Walking Suits, 
Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns 
WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you, 


to any part of the United 
We Send FREE States, our New Spring 
Book of New York Fashions, showing the 
latest styles and containing simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly ; also a Jarge assort- 
ment of Samples of the newest materials. Write 
today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. VY yrs. 


Made to 
Order 
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FOR TWENTIETH CENTURY 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS _OF CHRIST 


Tested in a Vermont Church 


vs My Endeavor Society has been using for several 
months Steps Christward in connection with its 
regular weekly meeting. The Society is composed 
almost exclusively of high school boys and girls, 
and the problem has been to secure their interested 
participation in the meeting. I tried various de- 
vices, but the adoption of the little book has proved 
most successful of all. Most of the members pur- 
chased each a book and were interested in read- 
ing it from the start. Sections of chapters for 
talking over together in the meeting, with ques- 
tions based upon the text, prepared by the leader, 
were given out in advanee. We haven’t had one 
perfunctory, unedifying meeting, and several times 
the enthusiasm of conference has taken us over the 
hour, boys and girls who before couldn’t think of 
anything to say not finding time enough to say all 
they wished.” M. 

Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; in paper, 30 cents. 
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BOSTON Chicago 


New York 


Timely Leaflet Series SERIAL 


A group of articles reprinted from B O N D S 
The Congregationalist 


For What Does Congregationalism 
Stand ? During the past nine 


By Rev. H. A. Bripcman years we have handled 

Prices, 10 Copies, 5 cents; 25 Copies, 10 cents; millions of these secur- 
100 Copies, 35 cents, postpaid con ’ 

ities wethout the loss of 

Why Join the Church ? a dollar of interest or 


By GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN ‘ principal to any client. 


Prices, 10 Copies, 5 cents; 25 Copies, 10 cents; 
100 Copies, 35 cents, postpaid 


The Man Who Put His Arm THESE INVESTMENTS NET 
Around Me | OVER 5% 


By Henry TuRNER BAILEY 


Prices, 10 copies, 10 cents; 25 copies, 20 cents; SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 563 


100 copies, 50 cents, postpaid 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICACO 
(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


Send 2-cent stamp for a sample set, one copy ef each 


Chicago 


REMOVAL 


The Standard Sewing Machine Company begs to announce that its Boston office for the sale of all family and foot power 
sewing machines is now located with the Shepard Norwell Co., Winter Street, Temple Place and Tremont Street. The new 
Sewing Machine Room is on the Third Floor of this establishment, and all the famous productions of this company can be 
found here. Special fittings, needles and all things pertaining to sewing machines may be obtained in our new, convenient 
and well appointed quarters. Our old patrons are advised of this change, and reminded that the Boston business is now 
under the management of this reliable firm. Expert instructors in attendance to give you correct information uninfiuenced 
by large profits or commissions. Respectfully yours, STANDARD SEWING MACHINE CO, 

F. C. HENDERSON, Manager. 


Sewing Machines 
NOTICE 


We take pleasure in announcing that we are now the Boston Agents for the 


Famous Standard Rotary Sewing Machines 


Unsurpassed in excellence by any machine in the world for family use, our guarantee goes with every machine, 
Sewing machine needles and supplies of all descriptions can be found in this complete department. 

Appreciating the active competition in the sewing machine business, and the methods that have prevailed 
throughout the country, which are quite unusual in the dry goods business, for the introduction of these machines, 
that they may be placed within the knowledge and reach of all of our patrons we wish to say:—That they will be 
sold on easy terms and we now make the unusual offer of renting new machines at $1.00 per week, all rent paid 
to be applied to the purchase price, which will be given at time of rental, the lowest possible price that has ever 
been quoted on machines of high quality. We believe the opportunity now presented is a great advantage to our 
many patrons who understand our methods of doing business, and we shall be very glad to give them any information 
pertaining to the sewing: machine business if they will visit this department. 


Shepard Norwell Company 


Winter Street—Temple Place—Tremont Street 
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Gratitude 


THANK Thee Lords at break of ‘day 
) When all the East is red with sun, 
For health and hope and heart to say, 


“I would be part of any way 
In which the will of God is done.” 


I thank Thee, at the time of rest, 

For strength that held the long day through; 
Footsore and worn, yet peace-possessed, 
JI know the honest toil is .best 

Of him who strives Thy will to do. 


And though the task that I have sought 
Transcends my hands’ unaided skill, 
I thank Thee for this mighty thought— 
That all the wonders to be wrought 
Lie hidden in Thy perfect will. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Whe Tievthat Binds the. New York 
Churches 


I wish to express my appreciation, and that 
of all who heard him here, of the helpful visit 
Dr. Cadman paid us last week. He gave us 
two earnest, powerful sermons, that raised us 
all to a higher level of spiritual life. While 
Dr. Cadman’s sojourn among us for even a 
brief time was most helpful and inspiring, 
we felt back of it all the spirit of fellowship 
which prompted hiscoming. A bond has been 
formed between Dr. Cadman, his church and 
the churches of Western New York. We are 
no longer isolated pickets, guarding widely 
separated posts on the great battlefield, but 
by sympathy and fellowship we belong to the 
same army, and are doing the same work. I 
believe the pastoral visitations of the Metro- 
politan pastors have proved of the greatest 
good throughout the state and that the prin- 
ciple involved is of vital importance to the 
preservation and extension of Congregation- 
alism in the Empire State. I trust that the 
results of this experimental plan may warrant 
its continuance. 

Salamanca, N. Y. B. N. W. 


Where Preachers Fail 


In the conduct of church services by not a 
few eminent preachers, there are some things 
which disturb many who sit in the pews. 

There are ministers who offer the Invoca- 
tion in deliberate and suitable tones and 
with deep reverence of manner, who immedi- 
ately thereafter gallop tirough the Lord’s 
Prayer with a rapidity which the hearers can- 
not equal orally and much less in thought or 
feeling and with an utter lack of devoutness of 
tone, as if they were repeating the letters of 


the alphabet or a mathematical formula, the 
end of which was to be reached as soon as 
possible. Of course they are unconscious of 
this, but they ought to be so enlightened about 
it as to break up the habit at once. 

Another vexatious practice is that of occa- 
sionally dropping the voice, so-that a large 
part of the congregation fail to hear either a 
whole sentence or the most important and 
significant .word in it. Those in the rear of 
the church have as much right to know what 
the preacher is saying as those who are near 
the pulpit, to whom the preacher seems to be 
talking confidentially. 

Another tendency is to limit the Responsive 
Readings and the hymns toa very small num- 
ber, so that a very large proportion of them 
are never enjoyed by the congregation. I 


“begin to think that the most important de- 


partment in every theological seminary is elo- 
cution, which should include the inward feel- 
ing as well as the outward expression. P.E. 


One Way to Bring the Revival 


Referring to recent appeal in The Congre- 
gationalist in behalf of the American Board 
and the various Home Missionary Societies, 
Iam sure if we had in our churches such an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit as many of us 
so earnestly desire that these societies would 
be amply supplied with the means to carry for- 
ward their great work. 

Many of us, with smaller means, are liable 
to feel that we cannot do enough to count for 
much, but think if we had the millions that 
some others have we could do something 
worth while. But there may be no way more 
likely to prepare us for the receiving of the 
Holy Spirit with power than for us to doa 
fair measure of the duty that is ours in the 
way of upholding the hearts and hands of 
those who represent us in these great works 
of love and service for our Master. 

These are“ Trusts,” in the truest meaning of 
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that word, where we, the children, are united 
with the Divine Father ‘tin bringing many 
sons unto glory.”’ 

It cannot be hard, if we have the will to do 
it—and it should be a pleasure and a joy—fo1 
each of us to add twenty-five, fifty or even 
one hundred per cent. to our former annual 
giving to these societies; to keep on our regu- 
lar giving as before, but have this additional 
per cent. sent in at once for immediate use. 

Methuen, Mass. E. A. ARCHIBALD. 


True of Football Also 


It seems to be inevitable with many of 
our games, that as they become more 
scientific—in a sense more first-class— 
it becomes the more difficult, or impossi- 
ble, for them to remain popular games of 
the people. It is hardly to be said of a 
game that it is first-class unless people 
play it. Do people—the populace—play 
this game, pelota? Do they play cricket 
of the first-class character? Do they 
play the baseball of America? We have 
to answer ‘‘No”’ in every instance. And 
the evil point is that it is the answe: 
which befits the more modern develop. 
ments of these games. In their origin 
they were popular: the people played 
them; of that there is no doubt. They 
have become in their scientific evolutior 
no longer popular: they are spectacular, 
They are not greatly better as a means 0! 
giving health and exercise, as well as in 
terested amusement, than the ancient 
circus or the modern bull-fight. The 
more a game or a pastime falls or rises 
into the condition in which the few onl} 
take an active part in it and the many 
are but. spectators, so much the more 
must it miss, as we cannot but think, the 
right reason of its existence and itt 
vogue. When a game falls into the spec 
tacular condition, it is time that i 
should be reformed, or that we shoulc 
find a substitute.—The Spectator. 


Next Week 


Ninetieth Anniversary Number 
of | 
The Congregationalist and Christian World 


A Prophetic as well as a Reminiscent Number 


This will be the largest and one of the most liberally illustrated issues we have ever 


published, containing among other important features: 


The Look of the World in 1816 


By Isaac OGDEN RANKIN 
What Christians Were Thinking About and Doing Ninety Years Ago 


The Past and Present of Religious Journalism 
By GrEorGE PERRY Morris 


A Comparison and Estimate 


A Noteworthy Chapter in History. By Frances J,,.Dver 
A Graphic Description of the Period 1881=1896, When so Much Stirring 


Denominational and Religious History was Being Made 
The Religion of the Next Ninety Years 


By Rev. Drs. GkorcE A. GorDoNn, Frank W. Gun— 
SAULUS, CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, WILLIAM NEWTON 
CLARKE, Henry S. Nasu, and,,RoBert P. Coyte. 


A Significant Forecast of Movements and Tendencies 


Papel .. Nicoll... 


His First Parish. 
A Story of Ministerial Devotion 


The Helping Hand. 


A College Fraternity in the Church 


The House Keeper. 


The Hour of Prayer 
Poem by Harriet PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


Reviews of Prof. Ladd’s The Philosophy of Religion, 
' Coates’s Life Story of General Booth, Ellen 
Glasgow’s Wheel of Life, Holman Hunt on Pre- 
Raphaelitism, The Garden of Nuts by Robertson 


By Hersert D. Ward 


By Rev. Wittarp B. THORP 


By Rev. G. WaLTER FISKE 


A Fable by Laura E. RicHaRps 
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A WARNING—+to feel tired before exertion is not 
laziness—it’s a sign that the system lacks vitality 
and needs the tonic effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sufferers should not delay. Get rid of that tired 
feeling by beginning to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
today. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; inco’ mar 
social 


April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral an 

tion of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries ss peemotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgo vessels, publishes the Satlor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and vie Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM O, STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE OC. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


We Want capable men for Executive, Clerical, Tech- 
nical and Salesman positions, paying $1,000-$5,000; 
write for booklet. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 


New York. 
Bright Boy for Adoption. Wanted, a good home 
with Christian people for a bright boy five years of age 


for adoption. 


Address Mrs. A. Robinson, Claremont, 


NSCS Executive for bank, 82 000; Bookkeeper, 
Wiite for list and plan other. positions, Business Oppor- 


Wanted. A young lady of education and experience 
wishes @ position as pastor’s assistant or salaried Sun- 
day school worker. References can be givep. Address 
Rey. E.C. Bartlett, 2131 Morris Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive hea Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rey. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


Europe. Wanted, two members for private 
‘taking ten weeks’ comprehensive tour, visiting Italy, 
‘Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany, Holland, belgium, 
France, England and Scotland, $565 inclusive. Rev. 
George Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


arty 


Wanted. Middle-aged, well-bred woman desires 
part time gehts as companion to an invalid or com- 
mother’s helper. A home during the time 

y' 
Preferably in Boston or suburbs. Satisfactory references 


will be furnished. Address H. C.,8,care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


The Books of the Bible 


By PROF. H. T. FOWLER 


50 cents net; $40.00 per 100 


*... The annotations, suggestions and applica- 
tions are such as will enable the teacher to hold the 
attention of the class and to give vital interest to 

~ his instruction. The same may be said of a very 
acceptable volume on The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers, and still more markedly about The 
Apostle Peter: Outline Studies in His Life, Charac- 
ter and Writings. The former is drawn up with 
care, succinctly and clearly, and presents this in- 
‘teresting phase of Biblical study in a form very 
suitable for the advanced scholar of the Sunday 
sehool or Bible class.’—The Independent. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssiIoNns, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, easurer; John G@. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O., Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secre meritus; Charles EB. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Nowell, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
eG House, Boston, Mass,; Rev. H. H. Wikofi, 
‘ ee Cc, A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states, 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washingtou st., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIBTY, Con mesntlonsl House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. . Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churcher, 
Sunday fen and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, pybtienes The regationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. S. 8. & Pub. ener those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, FH. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Couneti of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BoOsTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. Kenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Pecre tary Rev. 

oston. 


should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
d Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desir: pasters or 
pore supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Chagles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G@. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E, tmrich, 608 Oongregational House, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Gipcorpermiod) = Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of angelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H, 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrens 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Staawood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607 Con; bag Sen House, Miss Lizzie D, White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Pres 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ERICAN BOARD ll 
A Mi R. 895,006 
e 
Million Dollar Campaign 0.0 
$85 ,00C 
I will be one of ten thousand to stand behind the aa 
American Board with an extra gift this year 
As Indicated Below 875,000 
Name $70,00€ 
Address 865,00¢ 
Church 
$60,00€ 
Amount 
When Payable_ eae 55,006 
This subscription should be paid to Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer -: 
of the American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, who will acknowledge 61199 $50,00C 
and report to the church, unless otherwise requested. The Board Year Will 
ends eee 31, 1906. ‘) 
$45,000 
The Year of the Haystack Centennial 
$40,000 
The above is the form of pledge card we are using in our special campaign in fifty cities. We invite z 
all to join’‘in the movement and to be numbered among the Ten Thousand. Cut this out or send for a card. 835,000 
PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 830,000 
the campaign went out ina blaze of glory at Bridgeport, Ct., on Feb. 15, where a meeting 
of Sake S iuieal Gewer wee held Har afternoon and two meetings in the evening, one for men at a banquet 825,000 
addressed by Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. Arthur H. Smith, anda general meeting addressed by Dr. Smith and other 
missionaries. Seventy-three pledges were received and $681 15 secured. The meetings at Norwich and New London 
were also successful, the one realizing $697.05 in pledges and the latter $1,760.16, of which $1,000 came from one 20,000 
erson. Dr Nehemiah Boynton spoke at both places with great power. He said the trouble with the Church is that 
fis content to do little things in a big age. A great rally was held at New Haven. Marquand Chapel was well filled at 
the preliminary meeting for prayer, and Center Church was filled floor and gallery in the afternoon. At the supper 815,000 
at the City Mission Building over 200 laymen and ministers listened to a wonderful address by Dr. Smith, and a rarely ‘ 
beautiful and spiritual appeal by Rev. Glenn Atkins. Pledges were not taken on the spot, but cards were received 
under a profound sense of the greatness of the present opportunity and the gravity of the situation facing the Board. $10,000 
Encouraging reports reach us from the West, meetings of great spiritual power having been held at Des Moines, 
Dubuque and Sioux City, yielding 169 pledges amounting to $1,205. Fifty-two cards have reached us by mail ue 
the week pledging $2 811, and the receipts for the Berkshire Fund thus far amount to $1,120. We stand today 1,33 85,000 
Pte. Ero nit on opus for the next week and all the future. The churches are waking up. 
PERSONS WATCH THESE COLUMNS RISE DOLLARS 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


: The one book that every pastor, teacher, tem- 
fy perance worker, or political reformer should own. & 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


= The facts stated are profuse, authentic, 
y The astounding. There is material for a 
sermon on every page. CARROLL D. 
hands of every 2 
advocate of tem- & 
perance 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
= ent of fe are net Special qs teny eR: in a eee Ao 
eS 2 sociolo- fe tional lecturers. xpenses low. ances for self- 
s And Social Reform wo” Pe help. 90th year opens Sept. 28, 1905. For Catalogue, 
” The & etc., apply to President DAVID N. BEACH. 
ed from all points 
scot view — Economic,,Social, Political, and Crim- & 
minal. Other Chapters, on The Federated Move- § 


é WRIGHT says: ‘‘/t 

: Saloo should be in the 

E reform x 

ae and ev- 

i ery slu- 

" d 

& By Prof. J. M. Barker, Ph.D. subject i ariasiis conse 

‘ . . is treat- ‘raining School for the Chris- 

# of Boston University HARTFORD aaUNnnlSer: Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 
on equal terms. 

= ment of Moral Forces, A Medium for United 

Action, The Formation of Public Sentiment, Es- § 


sential Factors in Legislative Action, Law En- ea 


forcement Made Effective, The Co-ordinating 


Power in Leadership, Substitutes for the Saloon, 


and Signs of Promise. Epworth HERALD says: 


“Itis an arsenal of facts, a source as wellas ak 


reservotr of insptration.”’ Cloth, 212 pp., $1.00. 
If your dealer does not have it, send to the pub- 
lishers, Everett Press Co., 74 India St., Boston. 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your chureh or 


Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONGS 


By three famous composer 
a and MAIN. 


256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published by the publishers of the famous 


“Gospel Hymns.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


3s, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 


THEOLOGICAL 
Specialization tn eaen pore: SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26, 1906. ddress THE DEAN. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, ANDOVER. ; 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For cab oe eOy map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 

Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
HIGHLAND HALL 
‘Sagara 8 3 aoao 


A homelike sanatorium 


3 “4 for alimited number of 
ib : patients, located in a 
e healthful and attract- 
ive suburb of Boston. 
Experienced nurses 
, and resident physician 
in charge. xcellent 
# cuisine. House situ- 
ated on high ground, 
- — ~~ and equipped with all 
modern improvements conducive to the recovery of 
patients. Address 


S.L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


FACTURERS © 


WASHINCTON 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 


se, essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 


This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 


oo 


SPECIAL EASTER OFFER 
. Churches adopting our INDIVI 
UAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


CHURCH  ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


ARPETS 


PRICES. 65 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


fore Easter will bave the ben¢ 
: g of our SPECIAL EASTER OFFE 
- Send for our free catalogue and 1 
of 2,500 churches using our outfits. Acknowledged to 
the simplest and best on the market. . 

Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
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Event and Comment 


HATTERED physical constitutions 
as well as wrecked business careers 
haye come to the presidents of the Equi- 
table, the Mutual, and the 
Retribution and ew York Life Companies, 
Restitution zi 
and enforced exile from 
native land has come to other officials. 
The sermons the press of the country are 
preaching on the spectacle are candid yet 
merciful, Retribution of a poignant sort 
already has fallen on the men who be- 
trayed honor and played fast and loose 
with trust funds, and possibly imprison- 
ment awaits others after Mr. Jerome and 
the courts act. Pending settlement of 
this question, suits for restitution are 
likely to begin, especially in the case of 
the New York Life, whose directors now 
have before them recommendations to 


that effect from a special committee, 


‘for. 


- grams of the spring meetings. 


which insists that moneys paid to treas- 
uries of political parties by this company 
must, by legal recovery if necessary, be 
made good by officials who thus used 
trust funds. As we go to press the death 
of Mr. McCall of the New York Life 
Company is announced. 


~O GAIN the results sought for 
through the union of the three de- 
nominations as projected at the Dayton 
General Council it is impor- 
tant that all the members 
of these denominations 
should intelligently share in it. The 
spirit of that meeting diffused through 
all the churches, and its enthusiasm for 
accomplishing by common effort the 
objects aimed at would bring about a 
spiritual revival long earnestly prayed 
The New York and New England 
delegations to the council on their journey 
homeward voted to request through The 
Congregationalist the committees of state 
and local conferences of churches to give 
the subject a prominent place in the pro- 
They au- 
thorized Rey. A. F. Pierce of Brockton, 
Mass., as their secretary, to prepare plans 
for free distribution of printed matter 
relating to this union, for the exchange 


A Campaign 
of Education 


. of denominational newspapers, and other 


measures for extending knowledge of the 
two bodies with which Congregational- 


- ists are entering into the union. It is 


important that conferences should be ad- 
dressed when practicable by delegates who 
attended the Dayton meeting. Several of 
these, such as Dr. Moxom, Pres. W. D. 
Mackenzie, Dr. W. H. Albright, Sec. Asher 
Anderson, indeed, all those in the cqm- 
pany, expressed their willingness to serve 
in this way as far as they might be able. 
This matter deserves precedence over 
most others for its immediate practical 
importance to our churches. 


VERY WINTER sees the depletion 

of the ranks of Christian ministers 
and laymen by death and we are con- 
stantly chronicling the 
passing on of those who 
have been strong pillars in 
their respective churches and whose de- 
parture is deeply mourned by many. We 
ought not to forget either that our 
churches are constantly being further 
impoverished by the death of devoted 
women who have in many instances ren- 
dered a service not second to that of 
any laymen. Elsewhere in this issue an 
estimate is given of the long and fruitful 
work of Mrs. Judson Smith in connection 
with the Woman’s Board of which she 
has been the head for sixteen years. She 
was a dignified, cultured, capable woman 
representing all that is best in the New 
England tradition. Only a week before 
she passed on the Woman’s Home Mis. 
sionary Association was saddened by the 
sudden death of Mrs. F. O. White of Rox- 
bury, who has long been a valued mem- 
ber of its board of directors as well as 
actively identified with the Woman’s Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, being its first presi- 
dent. The regard for her of the sailors 
who frequent the chapel on Hanover 
Street was shown by a testimonial of 
respect signed by 120 of them represent- 
ing almost every nation. Recently, too, 
Mrs. James White, widow of the former 
treasurer of Williams College, has died. 
When she left Central Church, Boston, 
several years ago, to accompany her hus- 
band to his post of duty at Williams, it 
was said that her place could not be filled 
by a dozen average church members. We 
are glad to refer to these women, not only 
for their own faith and works, but asatype 
of the consecrated womanhood that puts 
its talents and its devotion to good use in 
behalf of the churches, the denomination 
and the world. 


‘Godly Women 
Not a Few’”’ 


ONE of our religious exchanges 

strikes the evangelistic note more 
constantly and earnestly than the Univer- 
salist Christian Leader. 
It is inciting its ministe- 
rial and lay readers to di- 
rect efforts in behalf of salvation of their 
fellowmen, and is just now urging the 
holding of good news meetings. Leading 
churches are already complying with the 
suggestion which the Leader amplifies as 
follows: 

Strike the note again and again until the 
people tune their hearts to harmony. Have 
we been preaching glad tidings, or have we 
been finding fault? What shall we preach 
from now on? Think what joy and gladness 
we have to tell in the good news embodied in 
our faith. Tell the good news and let the 
people know you are going to tell it, and they 
will come to hear. 


Are We Preach=- 
ing Good News 


Here is a suggestion for preachers of 
all the denominations. Weare not likely 
to make too much of the fact that the 
gospel is good news or to overrate the 
desire of people generally to hear good 
news. This does not mean a shading 
down of the sinfulness of sin, but the 
gospel is forever a joyous, hopeful mes- 
sage. The churches possess the one se- 
cret of happy life. What a kindling of 
enthusiasm there might be in many a 
congregation if all preachers went into 
their pulpits with a keen sense of the 
goodness of the news which they have to 
tell. It is an old story to be sure, and 
men think they have heard it many a 
time, but the minister and any layman 
too, may make it new and impressive by 
entering more deeply into its meaning. 


HIS SEASON is distinctly one of re- 

ligious revival in many sections of 
the country, as appears from the news of 
the churches in our religious | 
exchanges. Large additions are 
reported to a number of churches. For 
example, 250 were received into the Janes 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
Feb. 4, where meetings are being held 
daily with addresses by different pastors. 
A large number were welcomed into Cal- 
vary Church in the same city on the same 
Sunday. Over 100 were received into the 
Methodist Episcopal church in Danbury, 
Ct., daily meetings being continued. 
Scores of places are mentioned, especially 
in the Middle and Interior states where 
conversions of from 50 to 125 have oc- ~ 
curred during the last few weeks, and 
Feb. 4 was for many churches a great day 
of ingathering. Indications point to the 
first Sunday of March as another day of 
large accessions, and the coming Lenten 
season as a period of renewed spiritual 
life in which all denominations may share. 
Prayer, private and public, should be ear- 
nestly made for this blessing. 


ETTLEMENT of all controversy and 

ending of all litigation between the 
great mining companies of Montana on 
terms which make the 
financial gain of Mr. F. 
Heinze and his associ- 
ates very large will do something more 


Revivals 


Montana’s Brighter 
Prospects 


‘than end a fierce strife between corpora- 


tions. It will give this young common- 
wealth an opportunity to strive to put an 
end to commercial domination of legis- 
lative, judicial and executive state offi- 
cials, and an end also to control of the 
press and the public opinion of the state 
by the warring factions. United States 
Senator Clark is not in this new deal and 
still remains powerful and disposed to 
use his wealth and his craft for personal 


ends. But with the controversy between 
the Heinze properties and the Amalga- 
mated (Standard Oil) Copper Company 
off, certain forces will be weakened which 
have injured the morale of the state 
much. It is difficult for a resident of an 
old, established commonwealth of the 
East, say Massachusetts, even to conceive 
of such a state of affairs with respect to 
civic life as has existed from the begin- 
ning in Montana and some other Western 
states through the dominating power of 
mine owners. Churches, schools and 
newspapers—forces which in the East 
usually arrive on the ground first in suffi- 
cient strength to control—in these newer 
commonwealths have been and still are 
overshadowed and overawed by the power 
of industry, commerce and wealth taken 
from mines. 


NTLDYNASTIC, anti-foreign and in- 

ternal reform,movements mingle in 
China’s present ferment, and trouble of 
serious sort for foreigners, 
’ therefore, is possible, 
though latest advices from the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington and from 
American missionaries in China to ad- 
ministrative officers of the Mission Boards 
here do not make the situation out as 
grave as press dispatches do. At acon- 
ference in New York City last week, in 
which Dr. E. E. Strong of the American 
Board participated, the reports by cable 
from China were not as alarming as it 
had been feared they would be. Both 


China’s Unrest 


_ the State Department and the Missionary 


Boards are desirous of reducing the peril 
of the missionaries to a minimum, and 
hence additional instructions from some 
Boards have gone forth to men in the 
Interior to move down nearer the treaty 
ports. The American Board is trusting 
to general orders and its own agents’ 
discretion to pursue a similar policy. The 
President, the State Department and the 
War and Navy Departments are acting 
now, so as to be ready to give adequate 
protection should it become necessary. 
An interesting aspect of the situation is 
the growing anti-Japanese antipathy in 
China; and latest Japanese journals’ 


‘ comment on the Peking treaty negotiated 


by Baron Komura recently, and on other 
recent acts of the Chinese Government, 
shows that Japan is coming to under- 
stand, as is the Occident, that there is a 
new China, self-assertive as never before. 


EFORM COMMISSIONERS from 
thirty states met in Washington this 
week to consider further the problem of 
uniform divorce legis- 
lation and such ques- 
tions as naturally arise out of the in- 
felicities—or worse—of the married state. 
Last week the Inter-Church Conference 
on Marriage and Divorce issued a third 
address and appeal to the people of 
the country, urging general recognition 
of the true intent and meaning of the 
marriage bond and the need of clerical 
and parental exhortation to the youthful 
or ignorant, and discipline in the matter. 
Enrollment in the Conference, of the 
Presbyterian Church South and the 
Church of the New Jerusalem by official 
delegates, was reported, and the outlook 
was declared to be much brighter than 
one year ago. 
Conspicuous among the agencies for 


Marriage and Divorce 
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creating right sentiment on this matter is 
the National League for the Protection 
of the Family, Rev. S. W. Dike, D. D., 
secretary, which has just celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary and rendered its 
annual report. This society deserves far 
more generous support from donors than 
it receives. Congregationalists were in a 
majority among its founders and should 
continue to be counted among its sup- 
porters. When it began its work there 
were no books in the English language on 
the subject of the family and lectures on 
the subject in our colleges were unknown. 
Today the situation has much changed. 
The League has had its share in inducing 
our Government to collect statistics on 
marriage and divorce. Its literature goes 
broadcast over the world wherever men 
are studying this question. Its secretary 
lectures in our leading institutions of 
learning on the problems involved, and 
his writings are quoted from generously 
by all authorities on the family, notably 
by Prof. G. E. Howard in his History of 
Matrimonial Institutions. By its counsel 
state legislation in many commonwealths 
has been materially altered for the better, 
and through it a foundation has been laid 
for a common and effective Divorce Code 
for the nation. This League appeals for 
funds, especially an endowment. It needs 
more generous giving and greater interest 
in it by friends new and old. 


HE NEGOTIATIONS in regard to 
the visit of these missioners to Aus- 
tralasia have been somewhat mixed. 
Originally Dr. Daw- 
Dr. Dawson and Gipsy son was asked to 
Smith in Australia Aatekealaade by ‘a 
Queensland Congregational Union, who 
invited the co-operation of the Congrega. 
tional unions of the other states of the 
Australian Commonwealth. Then the 
Evangelical Council of New South Wales 
asked Gipsy Smith. This was really a 
renewal of a previous invitation. Subse- 
quently a Victorian ‘“‘campaign commit- 
tee,’’ formed by co-operation between the 
Council of the Churches in that state and 
the Victorian Evangelization Society in- 
vited both missioners. The Australian 
Congregational unions in the several 
states have transferred or are transfer- 
ring their “right, title and interest’’ in 
Dr. Dawson to the Victorian ‘‘ campaign 
committee”; and there is every proba- 
bility that both evangelists will be under 
engagement to that body and will begin 
their work in Australia and New Zealand 
about March, 1907. To many it appears 
that it would have been more judicious 
for an interval of time to have been 
placed between them. . 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, believing 
that ‘‘nations, like men, should stand 
ever ready. to aid each other in distress,’’ 
appeals to our people to 
Aid for Japanese «help from their abun- 
Famine Sufferers ‘i 2 
dance their suffering 
fellowmen of the great and friendly 
nation of Japan.’ He suggests that con- 
tributions be sent to local branches of the 
American National Red Cross Society or 
to Charles Hallam Keep, Red Cross treas- 
urer, United States Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., who will forward 
funds to the Japanese Red Cross Society, 
to be used as the Japanese Government 
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may direct. The Japanese Governmen 
has appreciated this act of the President’ 
and has voiced it in a courteous communi 
cation. Americans will do well, wher 
they can afford it, to give this succor 
Obviously Japan, just emerging from th 
strain and sacrifice of a costly war, canno 
do for the sufferers in North Japan wha 
she would like to do, or might do unde 
normal circumstances. The Japan Mar 
of Jan, 20, just at hand, reported 149,88 
households and 958,875 people in need o 
aid in the three prefectures affected, ou 
of a total population of 412,970 house 
holds and 2,820,307 people. The faminei 
due to the failure of the rice crop. Jag 
anese Officials are avoiding the distri 
bution of unearned alms, and so far a 
possible are giving aid in ways that main 
tain self-respect as well as save life, T 
that end public works have been estab 
lished, and more than 1,500,000 yen appro 
priated. Foreigners in Japan are givin; 
generously, but unless aid on a largescal 
comes from outside Japan the mortalit: 
will be high. 


RES. CHARLES CUTHBERT HAL! 

in his latest book, after expressin 
his profound appreciation of the spirit 
uality and fervor o 
Oriental religion 
says it lacks the knowledge of thre 
things—the spiritual personality of God 
man’s reality as a moral individual an: 
the fact and power of sin. Without thes 
things religion is only a spiritual hunger 
which is the strong appeal of the million 
of the Orient to the humanity of Wester 
Christians to satisfy it. Famine in Japa 
or India or Turkey makes an appeal whic! 
is responded to from America by gene1 
ous gifts. So our Lord responded to th 
physical hunger of the thousands on th 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. But h 
longed to have them feel the hunger ‘“‘ fo 
the food which abideth unto eternal life 
which the Son of Man shall give unt 
you.” There are many signs that th 
Orient is stirring with this hunger now 
The opportunity which Christ longed fo 
is given to his disciples today, and it i 
for them to show whether they are a 
ready to respond to the ery of spiritua 
as of physical hunger. 


The Famine in the East 


Some Things to Be Gained b 
Union 


What will Congregationalists gai 
through union with United Brethren an 
Methodist Protestants? We put the ques 
tion in this form because it is so pre 
sented to us, and the main body of ou 
readers are Congregationalists. Of cours 
the advantages of union will belong t 
the whole united body. 

There will be a new spiritual impuls 
through enlarged fellowship. A growin 
church takes on new life through the a 
cession of new members, and this may b 
even stronger when they come with Chris 
tian experience and mature habits of sery 
ice from other churches than when the 
are new converts. The delegates to th 
Geiteral Council at Dayton felt the joy a 
spiritual quickening through contact wit 
brethren in mutual recognition as unitin 
in the same household-of faith. Itema 
be expected that all the members of thi 
enlarged household will share in this e. 
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perience, and one result to be confidently 
looked for is the adding to the churches 
‘of many new disciples of our Lord. It 
will be easier to win men to his service as 
waves of spiritual impulse spread out- 
ward from the circles where brethren join 
anew to extend his kingdom. 

The united witness of all these denom- 
inations to a common faith in Christ and 
consecration to him is a gain to them all. 
In these times of scientific investigation 
and challenge to historic beliefs of the 
Christian Church it has seemed peculiarly 
difficult to formulate a statement of faith 
acceptable to any large body of believers. 
Many are indifferent to invitations from 
any church to come into fellowship be- 
cause they say no one knows what the 
churches believe. But chosen represen- 
tatives of more than a million disciples 
of Christ have been able to declare unan- 
imously a broad and comprehensive basis 
of belief a: a testimony and an act of 
worship and the supreme purpose of their 
lives. It is to be expected that those 
whom they represent will find that this 
statement expresses their faith and testi- 
fies to their experience. It is a gain to 
all the churches to be able to answer 
positively and definitely the challenge as 
to what they believe by a fresh statement 
.which throbs with the life of the present. 

The extension of the field of our work 
through the union of these three de- 
nominations is an inspiring anticipation. 
The outlook is too large for detailed 
discussion here, but we may mention 
two or three illustrations. Until recently 
Congregationalists have had but little 
representation in the Southern states 
except among colored people. Through 
union with a comparatively small body 
known as Congregational Methodists we 
have become in some measure acquainted 
with the character and needs of the South 
- aga field for Christian work. This section, 
impoverished for a generation by the Civil 
War and isolated from the rest of the 
country by prejudice and lack of immi- 
gration is emerging into new conditions, 
is rapidly increasing in wealth and open- 
ing its doors to new people and new ideas. 
The united churches will have an oppor- 
tunity to give impulse and direction to 
Christian life in all that region which 
would not be possible to any one of them 
alone. Congregationalists especially in 
this new union will find past barriers dis- 
appearing and the way opening for a 
much larger service in the South. 

Foreign missions by this union will 
be enriched in funds and sympathy of 
American Christians and the strength 
of an enlarged fellowship. An officer of 
the American Board proposed to Metho- 
dist Protestants to assign to them some 
one mission as their special care. They 
replied that they wanted to share in the 
entire work of the Board and not to be 
’ gonfined to any one field. They have had 
one mission in Japan. They have talked 
of that in their churches and conferences 
till the theme has grown threadbare. 
They welcome an outlook on the world 
through the twenty missions of the Board 
as the field of their prayer and labor 
and expect that a new interest in foreign 
missions will be awakened in all their 
churches. ; 

All the churches will be quickened who 
unite in an enlarged fellowship with in- 
creased: resourcescand greater opportuni- 


ties in a new campaign to extend the 
kingdom of our Lord throughout our own 
land and through all the world. 


British Political Conditions 


The letter written last week by Mr. 
Balfour to Mr. Chamberlain assures Mr. 
Balfour’s nominal retention of the place 
of party leader, but it also discloses his 
attitude toward ‘‘ fiscal reform ’”’ and com- 
mits him definitely at last, and with him 
most of the shattered Conservative party, 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of protection, 
and thus practically puts Mr. Chamber- 
lain in control of the party as shaping its 
program. This does not seem to have 
driven the Duke of Devonshire back to 
the Liberal ranks, for he still says he will 
support Mr. Balfour in everything but 
his abandonment of free trade. How- 
ever, there are many Liberal Unionists, 
represented by the Spectator, who, by 
Mr. Balfour’s defection and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s triumph, may be driven over into 
the Liberal ranks, especially if the Prime 
Minister’s Irish policy is seen to be mod- 
erate and conservative. 

Nothing is more significant, according 
to our reading of the facts, than the sen- 
sible, sympathetic way in which secular 
and religious British journals, not over- 
sympathetic hitherto to the Labor party, 
have welcomed the new era in British 
politics, marked by the sudden emergence 
of a Labor party numbering in its radical 
and conservative groups nearly seventy 
members. There is full recognition by 
these journals that the advent of these 
men means that the upper middle.class 
supremacy of the past, “under Liberal 
ministries, never can return. Just as the 
middle classes triumphed formerly over 
the aristocracy when in the last century 
the franchise was extended in response to 
a democratic revolt, so now there has 
come to pass a revolution wrought by 
folk of a yet lower social stratum which 
must be accepted, and the new forces 
guided rather than spurned. 

With so large a representation of non- 
Anglicans in the Cabinet, and with one 
hundred and seventy-three Free Church- 
men in the House of Commons, the out- 
look for legislation guarding Noncon- 
formist interests is bright. Here, too, the 
size of the victory which has been won 
might, if utilized to the full, do some 
harm as well as some good, and the Brit- 
ish Weekly urges upon Free Churchmen, 
in their plans for legislation affecting 
education, that they display magnanimity 
rather than ruthless power. Certain prin- 
ciples must be maintained, such as aboli- 
tion of all religious test for teachers and 
full public control of all schools supported 
by the rates; but the many vexed ques- 
tions of just how much religious teaching 
there shall be in the schools, and when it 
shall be given and by whom, the Weekly 
thinks should be determined:-with regard 
for the conscientious convictions of all 
concerned — including Anglicans, and 
might well be the outcome of a confer- 
ence at which the Free Church and An- 
glican leaders should sit down together 
as Christian brethren. In any case the 
Weekly urges that the Free Churchmen 
do not imitate the bishops’ and clergy’s 
conduet in. 1902, or go to such extremes as 
they then did. If at a time of realign- 
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ment of the political forces of the king- 
dom there could be an equally significant. 
coalition of its religious forces, a new era. 
indeed would begin. 

Facing the tremendous social problems. 
of the large centers of congested pop- 
ulation and the almost equally grave 
problems of depleted rural districts in 
Scotland and England, aware of the 
alienation from the Church of so many 
people and their increasing secularism, 
and taught by all past history what the 
bitter fruits of strife among Christian 
brethren are, it does seem wicked that 
the Established Church and the other 
Christian bodies should longer be at odds. 
over a matter as vital to the kingdom’s” 
perpetuity as popular education. 

Anglican journalists and bishops realize 
clearly that changes lie ahead for the 
Established Church in Wales, and pos- 
sibly for the Established Church in Eng- 
land, but certainly in popular control of 
schools and prohibition of sectarianism 
at public expense. It is now the duty of 
broad-minded men of all churches to 
devise a scheme of religious and ethical 
instruction in the schools which will 
avoid the crass secularism of the Aus- 
tralian system and the open dogmatism. 
of the Roman Catholic or Lutheran paro- 
chial systems. Naturally, Englishmen. 
like John Clifford, who have studied our 
solution of the matter favor adoption of 
it. 


Bible Readers’ Clubs 


The popular use of the Bible up to 
within the last twenty years was what 
was called devotional. A verse ora selec- 
tion or a chapter was ‘“‘daily food.”” The 
new interest in the Bible which has be- 
come the most notable feature of the 
religious life of this generation has been 
carefully distinguished from the use of it 
as a manual of devotion. The historical 
study of: the Bible has been condemned 
by many as hindering spirituality, toler- 
ated by others as the necessary task of 
scholars who are to be held strictly ac- 
countable for the results they give to the 
common people, and kept apart by its 
warmest advocates as an intellectual ex- 
ercise, distinct from the reading of the 
Bible as a means of communion with God 
and enlightenment from him. 

The time is at hand when this dividing 
line between two kinds of Bible study 
will become less prominent. The histor- 
ical study of the Bible is getting at its. 
meaning by finding under what circum- 
stances it was written, the habits of 
thought and life out of which it sprang, 
who wrote it, what prompted them to: 
write it, and how its materials evolved 
in the use of successive ages into its 
present form. The more earnestly one 
desires to make the Bible minister to his. 
spiritual growth the greater is his interest 
to know its real meaning. The more con- 
fidently one believes the Bible to have 
come from God the greater is his desire 
to know how it came from God that he 
may the more clearly understand the 
mind of God. As the Athenians had an 
altar inscribed ‘‘to an unknown God,” 80 
some Christians have a Bible on whose 
title-page they would gladly inscribe, 
“from unknown sources,”’ cherishing the 
mystery as a kind of guaranty that it is. 
supernatural. The message of the Bibli- 
cal scholars to this generation is that of 
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Paul to the Athenians, ‘‘ What therefore 


ye worship in ignorance, this I set forth 


unto you.” : 

The response to this message is grow- 
ing more and more extended and enthusi- 
astic. Books which popularize the results 
of historical study of the Bible are multi- 
plying and the demand-for them is increas- 
ing. Lectures setting forth these results 
draw large audiences in many cities and 
towns. Several such audiences assemble 
in Boston every week. Examples of those 
held on Sunday are the classes of Prof. 
George F. Moore of Harvard Divinity 
School at Central Church and Prof. John 
¥F. Genung of Amherst College at the Old 
South. Examples of those on week days 
are the Lowell Institute Course recently 
given by Prof. John Hays Gardiner of 
Harvard University. The applications 
for tickets to this course were so far be- 
yond the capacity of Huntington Hall 
that the lectures were repeated on Tues- 
day and Friday afternoons. 

This eagerness to know the Bible is not 
alone or chiefly on account of the sim- 
plicity and grandeur of its literary style 
or its portrayal of the primitive emotions 
and aspirations of man. It will bring its 
own supreme message to those who look 
intently into it. It was written to reveal 
to men redemption from sin and the Re- 
deemer from sin, and its purpose will not 
return to it void, whatever the motive 
which prompts men to find its meaning. 

Letters are received by us from various 
parts of the country, showing an increas- 
ing desire to study the Bible in the light 
of new discoveries concerning its author- 
ship and history. Some of these letters 
are from individuals, others from clubs 
and. circles formed in neighborhoods. 
Those in small communities especially 
ask for counsel as to books to be used 
and methods of study. There are cor- 
respondence schools, such as the Amer- 
ican Institute of Sacred Literature, for 
those who are able to give considerable 
time to this study under the direction of 
teachers. To persons or clubs who seek 
less elaborate courses to pursue by them- 
selves we will gladly answer inquiries. 
We see no more encouraging sign of com- 
ing widespread spiritual revival than in 
this awakening interest in Bible study. 


Jesus as a Son* 


The divine Fatherhood could only be 
revealed to men through the experience 
of a Son of man. If in imagination we 
visit that Nazareth home we shall find 
Jesus learning obedience and becoming 
full of wisdom as he grew in strength. 
It must have been a source of joy contin- 
ually renewed to have the training and 
companionship of such a child and we 
may think of Mary in these busy years 
among her simple household cares as the 
happiest of mothers. 

Much more frankly than in many of 
our modern Christian homes, the house 
of Joseph and Mary was a religious 
home. Household observances had a 
large part in its life and its deliberate and 
systematic instruction, according to the 
commandment of that book of Deuteron- 
omy, which Jesus knew so well and 


*Prayer meeting topic for Feb. 25—March 3. 
Jesus a8aSon. Luke 2; 40-52; Deut. 11: 18-25. 
What family training had Jesus? What do we owe 
our children? What can we expect of our children? 


quoted so often, was, religious as well as 


patriotic. . For in the life of the devout 
Jew history was all relizious history and 
the national life was the revelation of 
God’s growing purpose in the world. 
Jesus would never have thought of find- 
ing relief and relaxation from religion 
because in that simple and serene atmos- 
phere of a devout home, it was naturally 
and joyfully woven into the very warp 
and woof of life. 

In his home life, we may be sure, there 
was no listless idleness. There were 
lessons to be learned, and though his 
mind was quick, alert and curious, as the 
one glimpse of his visit to Jerusalem 
shows, yet the work of study must still 
have been. a test and task, as lessons 
always are for growing boys, since the 
mind of youth grows by effort and over- 
coming. Behind the wisdom of which 
we read there was a fund of knowledge 
acquired by labor and observation, for 
Jesus did not give the world that which 
had cost him nothing. 

Later on there was an elder son’s part in 
the support of the growing household— 
care and companionship of little children, 
household tasks, help and apprenticeship 
in the father’s shop, and study both at 
the synagogue school and by himself in 
satisfaction of his desire for knowledge. 
But through it all we seem to find in him 
that serene air of power and leisure which 
is so marked a feature of his public life. 

He was tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin—that means that words of 
impatience, hardly spoken before they 
are repented of, were never on his lips; 
that he never scolded, though he may 
have reproved, that he never was carried 
by the anger of others into a quarrel. If 
point by point we apply the sayings of 
Paul’s chapter on the characters of love 
to these early years, we may think of 
him as meeting their test in the simple 
fashion of a child. 

We must expect from our own children 
less—much less than this. Yet there are 
two things which we may do for them to 
help them in the way toward Christlike 
character. The atmosphere of faith and 
love, wholly devout, yet simple, natural, 
joyful and unhurried, it is ours to supply. 
Why should our homes be in spirit less 
religious than that home in Nazareth? 
Why should we who believe in our heay- 
enly Father’s care, bring the strain of 
hurry back with us from the great world 
to our quiet nest? - And we may lead them 
to the companionship of Christ. Not as 
a distant, burning and all-seeing eye, 
looking from heaven and jealous of all 
joy, but as the ever-present, loving, sym- 
pathetic, joy-giving friend, part of whose 
life and happiness is in their lives on 
earth. 


In Brief 


Official Russian statements put the cost of 
the recent war with Japan at $1,000,000,000. 
This is a case where the expense was not 
worth the cost—to Russia. 


Glasgow is unlike Chicago in other things 
than in its municipal ownership of street rail- 
ways. lts corporation has just refused to per- 
mit the opening of its public libraries on Sun- 
day. 


A recent public prayer included a petition 
for the blessing of God on “‘ the great body of 
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ilers everywhere who are daily ministeriz 
to our daily needs.’’ That sentence is go 
enough to find place in a liturgy. 


Should the Church Have an Ethical Cree 
The Methodist Recorder believes that 
should, and urges that in examination of ec: 
didates for the ministry they should be tk 
tested as well as on their theology. 


The men’s clubs of twenty-five churches 
many denominations in Minneapolis are 
federate for civic betterment. Admirab 
Why not in Boston? It needs it, and the elt 
should be something other than social affai 


Ex-Dean Briggs of Harvard, in an admiral 
discussion of the problems of administrati 
of a modern university, uses a suggest 
phrase descriptive of Harvard’s collegiate f 
ulty, which he says has ‘‘ the art of touchi 
nothing it does not complicate.” 


Revelations of venality and graft hithe 
have not touched the South. Secretary of 1 
Interior Hitchcock is reported as saying tl 
evidence about to be used in the courts sho 
that Louisiana has had more land frauds ey 
than Oregon or Washington. 


A pertinent question just put by Lord H 
dane to the English Liberals was, ‘‘ We hz 
a majority; have we also ideas?’ It is 
question to be asked also of the unit 
churches—what ideas have we to put in pr 
tice to justify the new movement ? 


The International Sunday School Les: 
Committee has withdrawn its proposed 
vanced Course. It was received with so lit 
favor and so much criticism as to make 
evident that the course was dead before 
was really born. The committee will welco 
helpful suggestions as to how it can b 
serve the average teacher of advanced class 


““Tf a man cheats me nineteen times 
shame him out by trusting him the twentiet 
said the late S. H. Hadley, missioner to | 
“bums,’”’ whom Dr. A. T. Pierson says v 
the most remarkable winner of souls he ] 
ever known. It is this same absolute trust 
humanity that gives Judge Lindsey of Denv 
Col., much of his unique power with boys 2 
youth. 


Of the 670 members of the new House 
Commons in the British Parliament, 160 : 
members of the Nonconformist or F 
churches, and of these the largest number, 
are Congregationalists. Next are Wesley 
Methodists, 31, Baptists, 16 and Unitarians, 
No other Protestant bodies outside the Est 
lished Church have as many as ten. There: 
78 Roman Catholics. 


We are receiving almost daily suggesti 
for a name of the united body to be forn 
from the three denominations. Inasmuch 
that matter has been referred to a commiss 
of six to report after all other matters relat; 
to the union have been adjusted, we prefer | 
to discuss the question at present. Sugg 
tions may be sent to a member of the comn 
sion, Dr, Charles S. Mills, St. Louis. 


Harvard and Yale of the Eastern unive! 
ties, Wellesley of the New England and We 
College (Aurora, N. Y.) of the Middle St 
colleges for women, are proud of the hol 
done them by the visit of the Chinese comn 
sioners. Wells College was selected by 
commission and their American advisers 
the model for the smaller women’s colle, 
which are to be established throughout Chi 


Piedmont College, at Demorest, Ga., ough 
be better known among our churches thai 
is. To that end its president, John C. Car 
bell, is using our advertising columns fr 
week to week and furnishing some strikin 
interesting news about this promising insti 
tion. For it we as a denomination hi 
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assumed through the A. M. A. a considerable 
measure of responsibility. Success to the 
endowment campaign! 


The promptness with which pastors are in- 
forming their people with regard to the union 
movement now so far advanced is gratifying. 
A number of ministers—including some recog- 
nized leaders—preached last Sunday on the 
action at Dayton, O., and its significance. 
Keep the subject to the front, brethren, in the 
pulpit and prayer meeting. The people are 
eager for information and ready for movye- 
ments large and Christian. 


Our Australian correspondent tells of peo- 
ple of that far-off continent who fell under the 


‘spell of Dowie, who traveled to Zion City and 


were disillusionized, and who now are return- 
ing to Australia sadder and wiser. Dowie 
has broken physically and mentally, and the 
beginning of the end at Zion City has come, 
just as it will with another of our great 
pseudo-religious, pseudo psychical, pseudo- 
idolatrous affairs some day. 


Women suffragists have been holding meet- 
ings in Boston and in Washington during 
the last week. But we have not heard that 
any of their speeches told of a greater polit- 
ical triumph than that of an English woman 
during the recent parliamentary elections. 
Lord Talbot having been disabled by an acci- 
dent, his wife had him make speeches into a 
gramaphone, with which she toured the dis- 
trict, adding bright sayings of her own, and 
secured a large majority for her husband. 


Officials of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
charged with responsibility for its publishing 
interests met last week to discuss the labor 
situation, and they voted that hereafter all 
their printing establishments should be run 
on the ‘‘open shop” plan, making no distine- 
tion between union and non-union workmen. 
Recent experience with this plan in the Chi- 
cago and New York offices has given so much 
better service—so the officials say—that they 
will not return to the “‘ closed”? shop. 


The protest made by Roman Catholics in 
Pennsylvania against placing on the walls of 
the new State House at Harrisburg mural 
paintings by Miss Oakley depicting scenes in 
the history of the Reformation as illustrated 
especially by English Puritan and Quaker 
participants, is symptomatic of a clash which 
comes now here, now there. Publishing 
houses in the general trade are more and more 
feeling this ecclesiastical espionage which 
makes for neutrality or elision in literature 
as well as in art. 


The Christian Church of Chicago should 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the employees 
of its traction lines in their demand for a 
““week with a Sunday in it.” They now 
work seven days a week, with a day off every 
fortnight, but such vacations are irregular 
and not fixed. It is splendid to read in the 
English Nonconformist press the Christian 
as well as politic way in which the advent of 
the party of Labor to the House of Commons 
is being welcomed. Churches which fail to 
identify themselves with the spiritual in- 
terests of the masses are doomed, 


Postmaster-General Cortelyou has put a 
stop to free distribution of International Re- 
form Bureau publications under frank of 


_ Gongressmen and senators, notably Senator 


Gallinger of New Hampshire. The Reform 
Bureau officials turn about and show Mr. 
Cortelyou how the Republican National Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman, in the last 
campaign used the “‘frank”’ to distribute 
partisan literature. We should say honors 
were about even, but it was time to call on the 
Reform Bureau to reform its methods of dis- 
tributing its literature. 


Everett Colby of Essex and Mark Fagan of 
Hudson, not only have started New Jersey to 
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fighting ‘‘ bosses ” and predatory wealth—they 
also have put the people in a reforming mood 
generally; and it takes one form in the joint 
effort of Christians of every name led by 
Protestant and Roman Catholic bishops, to 
force legistators at Trenton to make license 
fees in the state higher, to reduce the number 
of saloons, to order earlier closing at night and 
strict closing on Sunday. This fraternization 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics for social 
ends is worth imitating. It has made Cam- 
bridge a no-license city for many years. 


In fighting ‘‘ graft ” it is well to know where 
it hides, or what makes it easy to be hidden. 
Mr. North, director of the United States Cen- 
sus, addressing municipal comptrollers, audi- 
tors, treasurers and statisticians, gathered in 
Washington last week, dwelt on the astound- 
ing inerease of municipal indebtedness in this 
country—probably not less than $150,000,000 a 
year—and then went on to point out how de- 
fective municipal accounting is. ‘* The most 
prolific source of municipal graft—its securest 
hiding place, its most effective instrument in 
seeking immunity—is the chaos which exists 
in the classification of municipal accounts and 
absence of uniformity in municipal book- 
keeping.’”’ 


Personalia 


Pope Pius X. has decided on marked changes 
in the Vatican, both in arrangement of its art 
collections and its convenience for doing the 
Church’s business. 


Rev. William J. Dawson’s successor in 
Highbury Quadrant Church, London, will be 
Mr. Harold E. Brierley of Leicester, a son of 
the well-known author, Rey. J. Brierley. 


Canadian, particularly Toronto Methodists 
are to be congratulated on the going of Rev. 
George Jackson to that city from Edinburgh, 
Scotland. He has made a success of the Cen- 
tral Mission in Edinburgh and is a suggestive 
author as well. 


Senator La Follette of Wisconsin’s first grap- 
ple with fraud and graft, now that he is again 
in Federal business, is said to be with a job by 
which invaluable coal lands belonging to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians were to be 
taken by stealth. 


Prof. George Adam Smith of Glasgow, 
speaking recently on foreign missions as he 
saw them when traveling in the Orient, said 
that he found the missionaries preaching the 
ethical and the spiritual sides of religion 
rather than the argumentative and apologetic. 


Rey. R. C. Fillingham, vicar of Hexton, 
who recently participated in the ordination of 
a Nonconformist in a ‘‘ chapel,’ and this in 
spite of his bishop’s warning, has been sen- 
tenced by a Church of England ecclesiastical 
tribunal to deprivation of his position unless 
within a fortnight he apologizes and promises 
to reform. 


President Roosevelt has reluctantly accepted 
the resignation of Gov. John G. Brady of 
Alaska, a graduate of Yale University and 
Union Theological Seminary; a missionary in 
Alaska under Dr. Sheldon Jackson; then an 
Alaskan trader; and since 1897 governor of the 
territory. His relations with missionaries al- 
ways have been as friendly as his earlier ca- 
reer made natural. 


Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon in his great ser- 
mon on Lincoln, Feb. 11, made clear the fact 
that in Lincoln, Burns, Shakespeare, as well 
as in Jesus, there was something that neither 
heredity nor environment could account for, 
“* something that was not born of the blood or 
will of man and which could not be accounted 
for by any method born of modern scientific 
materialism ’’—as Dr. John Hunter recently 
said, when making precisely the same point 
with respect to Robert Burns. 


Rey. F. B. Meyer is of those English Prot- 
estants who are protesting against the alliance 
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between royal families of Great Britain and 
Spain in the coming marriage of Princess Ena 
and the King of Spain. The Protestant Alli- 
ance of England last week presented a petition 
to King Edward adverse to this union. Mr. 
Meyer reports that as the result of his recent 
motor car tour through England in behalf of 
Liberal candidates, many Church of England 
readers of his books have thrown his books 
out of their libraries and have boycotted him. 


Hon. Frederick Holbrook, Vermont’s Grand 
Old Man, its ex governor and the only “ war 
governor’? now surviving, quietly passed his 
ninety-third birthday, Feb. 15, at his Brattle- 
boro home. The visit to him of ex-governors 
of his own state and governors of other New 
England states, planned by Governor Bell, 
as well as other public demonstration, was 
abandoned by physician’s advice. Among the 
beneficent institutions for which the nation 
is indebted to his initiative were the military 
hospital established at Brattleboro during the 
Civil War, where 1,500 to 2,000 soldiers were 
successfully cared for at once, and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Agriculture. He was choir- 
master in the Brattleboro Congregational 
Church for forty years. 


Dr. Gladden’s People Show Their 
Love to Him 


Dr. Washington Gladden’s seventieth birth- 
day was fittingly observed, Feb. 11, by the 
church of which he has been the honored 
pastor for almost a quarter of a century. 
Having said that one of the greatest pleasures 
that could come to him on his birthday would 
be a large ingathering of new members, a 
special effort was made, with the result that 
forty-two persons united with the church. 

Dr. Gladden spoke appropriately and ten- 
derly from the text, ‘‘ What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits toward me? I 
will take the cup of salvation and call upon the 
name of the Lord.’’ 

An audience which taxed the capacity of the 
auditorium of the church gathered in the 
evening to hear his discourse on Recollec- 
tions of a Lifetime, which he insisted should 
be interpreted, not as the final word, but only 
as a report of progress, for he hoped for still 
more years of service. With characteristic 
clearness and vigor he sketched some of the 
marvelous transformations that have occurred 
during the last seventy years, beginning with 
a reference to the physical changes. Of the 
economic changes, the new industrial con- 
ditions and the rise of great corporations, he 
said: ‘‘I have watched all this movement in- 
tently from the days when I was a farmer’s 
boy or a mechanic’s apprentice. Many men 
have interpreted it with more insight, but few 
have studied it more carefully or have more 
earnestly wished to know whither it was 
tending and how best it might be guided.”’ 
Among the political events of the period the 
Civil War and its attendant movements were 
mentioned with special stress, and the emo- 
tions of that time were illustrated by several 
unpublished poems which were, as he said, 
‘‘heart beats from those days of conflict.” 

Discussion of the religious changes of the 
period led naturally to expressions of hope. 
The revelations of commercial dishonesty and 
the accompanying public condemnation have 
been to him ‘‘a magnificent revelation of the 
essential moral soundness of the American 
people.” ‘*‘ There never was such reason for 
hope and courage,” he said, ‘‘ as there is today. 
There never was or has been a year in which 
the response of the people to higher motives 
was so prompt and hearty as during the blessed 
year of grace 1905. It has been a good thing 
to live the last seventy years, but life will be 
worth more the next seventy,” he said in clos- 
ing. 

Monday Rey. E. Lee Howard of Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Columbus gave a 
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juncheon in honor of Dr. Gladden. All the 
Congregational ministers of the city and a 
few from other denominations were present 
to express their greetings. Rev. Julius At- 
wood, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
speaking in behalf of the company, expressed 
the thought that while many admire his liter- 
ary ability, and others are grateful to him for 
his strong and wholesome efforts toward social 
and political reform, and still others think of 
him as a great teacher, he is most esteemed as 
a Christian minister. 

Monday evening Dr, Gladden’s church paid 
its tribute of love and appreciation. As Dr. 
Gladden and Judge William T. Spear of the 
Ohio Supreme Court, who presided, entered 
the auditorium, the audience arose and gave 
the Chautauqua salute.- Judge Spear intro- 
duced Prof. Josiah R. Smith of the Ohio State 
University, who read and presented to Dr. 
Gladden on behalf of the church a congratu- 
latory address from which are the following 
sentences: 


We rejoice in the gifts of body and_mind 
which have fitted you for the various activities 
to which you have been called; and we con- 
gratulate you as today you pass the tra- 
ditional golden milestone, surrounded with 


‘honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.’’ 


lf we have not realized all our ideals, we 
have learned many inspiring lessons: to see 
the Christian life steadily and see it whole; 
to lend a hand that should lift and not degrade 
by its charity our weaker brethren; to sustain 
our church life for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury without a root of bitterness or a cloud of 
dissension. 

We have been taught that religion is nota 
mere scheme for comfortable self-prese1 vation, 
but a rule for living; that the law of love and 
of service is the motto of the Christian mili- 
tant; that this law is not intermittent but un- 
ceasing, and that it must rule the civic, the 
industrial and the social life of community 
and nation. 

If we have failed sometimes to grasp the full 
force of this as it has rung from this platform 
on the seventh day, six days of each week you 
have translated it for us into deeds of service 
that none could mistake. 

To have led in freeing a great state from the 
Alls of excessively frequent elections; to have 
answered the summons to active municipal 
service and thereby to have made other quaili- 
fied citizens respond to similar calls even at 
personal sacrifice; to have led actively ina 
successful movement for better city govern- 
ment and officials; almost alone to have over- 
thrown the attempt of bigotry to ostracize the 
non-Protestant Americans from civic life; 
to have applied the law of righteousness to 
money-getting and to money: using by church 
and individual; to have upheld the honest 
laborer’s cause when he needed advocates 
and to have helped his cause gain ground— 
these services are some of the laurels which 
today are yours. 


Dr. Gladden, in responding, said that he had 
prepared no formal reply. While he had been 
listening to the words of the address, and as 
he had been receiving many similar kind ex- 
pressions from friends in various places, it 
had seemed to him that they did not at all 
represent the man with whom he was very well 
acquainted. ‘‘ You are thinking,’’ he said, 
‘fof the kind of-man you would have me be, 
not the man that I am; the kind of manI am 
trying to be, that I ought to be. And that is 
God’s way of estimating us. He thinks of us 
as the kind of people we want to be and are 
earnestly striving to be. I praise God that 
you are able to see my real purpose.”’ 

He said that there had not been another 
pulpit in Christendom that he would exchange 
for the one he now occupies. The church had 
been surprisingly kind in extending favors 
which had been whelly unanticipated by him. 
He recognized with gratitude the absolute 
freedom of utterance which had been accorded 
to him,by. bis people, ,, 

Columbus City Couneil, of which Dr. Glad- 
den was once a member, passed congratulatory 
resolutions. Telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulations from all parts of the country 


poured in, and the comments and cartoons of 
the local press showed that Dr. Gladden isa 
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prophet in his own country honored and be 
loved. 


Current Evangelism 


The Torrey Campaign in Philadelphia 


BY REV. CHARLES L. KLOSS, PASTOR 
CENTRAL CHURCH 


A revival wave has struck the good old 
Quaker City. Not only have we the Torrey- 
Alexander meetings, but also Joseph Weber, 
the Cyclone Evangelist, who preaches on such 
illuminating subjects as Bucking the Tiger. 
Mr. Weber is preaching ina Methodist church, 
and his custom is to visit barrooms before the 
service and invite all present to attend. Heis 
a wealthy mine owner and more of a man 
than his soubriquet would indicate. Even the 
Quakers have approached the mission idea in 
some spirited discussions on the Twentieth 
Century Religion. 

The Torrey meetings have been thoroughly 
advertised by transparencies, posters and 
clever newspaper work. Capable committees 
have followed Mr. Torrey’s instructions as to 
details and the mission is now in fall swing. 
The Armory Hall in which the meetings are 
held has been fitted up with temporary gal- 
leries for choir and audience and has seats for 
5,600 people. The first week the weather was 
unpropitious and audiences did not fill the 
auditorium, but the second week nearly every 
chair was occupied at the afternoon services, 
and in the evening enough people have been 
turned away to fill two large churches in over- 
flow meetings. 

Dr. Torrey has said that Philadelphia is the 
most orthodox city in the country, and some 
of us did not know whether to feel compli- 
mented or not. He has since said that in all 
his travels around the world he has found no 
church people quite so complacent and down- 
right lazy as those of our city. One naturally 
raises the query whether there exists any con- 
nection between the two statements. His 
sermons have been plain, businesslike and 
searching, and so far have contained little of 
the controversial element. He has scored the 
apathy and worldliness of the Church and has 
emphasized the need of prayer, greater con- 
secration and personal work. He has declared 
that..the chief purpose of the mission was to 
arouse the churches and to get each Christian 
to be an evangelist on his own account. 

The theater lost a capable stage manager 
when Charles M. Alexander determined to be 
a singing evangelist. Heis aman of winsome 
personality and master of every device to get 
people to. sing. Theatrical folk testify that 
Philadelphia audiences are notoriously unre- 
sponsive. The first attempts of Mr. Alex- 
ander to induce the congregations to sing were 
not altogether successful. Only about one- 
fourth of the people would venture to let 
loose any sound. With unfailing good humor, 
pointed raillery, witty sallies and due measure 
of praise for good work, by arraying the 
gallery against the people in the main andito- 
rium, or the choir against the audience, he 
finally conquered. Now the singing is most 
inspiring. The other night heasked the Pres- 
byterians to sing a verse and of course they 
rolled out an enormous volume of sound. 


Then he called on the Congregationalists to _ 


sing the second verse. Only three ventured 
to stand and two of them could not sing. The 
solo rendered, however, was all right. 

After Feb. 24, the mission will move to 
another armory in the southern part of the 
city. The expenses of the three months’ cam- 
paign are estimated as something more than 
$10,000 a month. The newspapers are render- 
ing efficient aid in reporting Dr. Torrey’s 
sermons and. featuring the striking incidents. 
There seems almost an entire absence-of the 
critical spirit with reference to the mission. 

It is too early to prophesy as to results but 


to many there has come the hope that just a 
our splendid city cast off the shackles ¢ 
political corruption, so now she may slough o 
the-bands of religious conservatism. Surel 
a revival is needed. The church membe 
strong in creed and weak in practical religio 
is the cause of our undoing. The revival w 
want is the one which will smite this ine 
ficiency, this inert mediocrity, this blasé piet 
and vapid mouthing of hollow platitude 
Our churches have plenty of machinery. W 
are culture mad. We are correct, respectab! 
—and stagnant. Signs have multiplied withi 
two weeks that a revival isonthe way. Ther 
is increasing dissatisfaction with present r 
sults. There is manifest yearning for a bay 
tism of enthusiasm that will make religio 
vital, that will square faith with ethics, th: 
will answer the underfellow’s cry for justic 
The revival we want is the one that shall d 
most for the child, that shall spend mot 
money on forming than reforming characte 
More than all, the revival we want is to li 
the laity up into the priestly class where the 
have always belonged, consecrating editor: 
fathers and business men to a daily witness « 
the livable quality of Christ’s program, witl 
out regard to sectarian lines. 


Federated Work in Toledo, O. 


Rev. Ernest B. Allen, chairman of the ge) 
eral evangelistic committee in Toledo, O., 
committee having in charge a campaign « 
some sixty evangelical churches, recently pr: 
posed two fruitful plans which stimulate 
public interest and co operation and reveale 
the essential unity of the churches. 

(1) On a given Sunday morning forty pasto: 
of a dozen different denominations exchange 
pulpits and preached vigorous sermons o 
Toledo’s Evangelistic Campaign. Every pa 
tor went to another denomination than h 
own. 

(2) On another given Sunday morning all tk 
pastors in the federated movement preache 
on. The Problem of the City. Copies of D 
Strong’s The Twentieth Century City wet 
furnished all pastors desiring it. Attentic 
was directed to various reforms of local inte 
est and. problems common to all cities. 

The results of this unity of presentatic 
have been wholesome in crystallizing the mor 
sentiment of the city and giving it dignifie 
coincident expression. ‘ 

Feb. 4 nearly twenty groups of churches b 
gan special meetings, the ministers doing tl 
preaching. The campaign is by Toledo Chri 
tians for Toledo people. The committee hop: 
to see the movement continued through sun 
mer meetings in tent and park and then ru 
on through another winter. It is city eva 
gelization on a practical scale. B. 


Dr. Dawson in Kansas City 


Dr. Dawson has closed a ten-day mission | 
First Church, Kansas City, Mo., under tl 
auspices of the Congregational churches « 
Greater Kansas City. Resolutions adopted : 
the close of the services and a movement | 
secure his retarn next autumn or winter, wit 
the note of appreciation which dominated tl 
annual meeting of the Congregational Unic 
two evenings later, express the attitude of ot 
churches toward Dr. Dawson and his worl 
The resolutions testify to the evangelist’s abi 
ity, scholarly attainments and spiritual fervo 
to the vital, searching and stimulating qual 
ties of his preaching and to its success ni 
only. as.measured by large and sustained a 
tendance, but by the resu!ts in consecrate 
lives. = Js P. .O'B. 
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Twelve Years’ Study of the Liquor Problem 


The formation of the Committee of Fifty 
was a characteristically American undertak- 
ing. Thus does democracy at its best con- 
front its great social problems. When it was 
announced in 1893 that such men as Hon. Seth 
Low, President Eliot, Prof. H. W. Farnham, 
Charles Dudley Warner, William E. Dodge, 
Felix Adler, Superintendent Brockway, John 
Graham Brooks and other equally trustworthy 
leaders in educational, economic, social and 
legislative matters, to the number of fifty, 
were to study the drink problem the public 
felt assured that light was at hand. It was 
announced that the purpose of the proposed 
investigation would be ‘‘to collect and collate 
impartially all accessible facts which bear 
upon the problem.”’ This purpose, it must be 
remembered, has been adhered to steadfastly, 
not to formulate theories or express opinions 
but to discover and present facts. Nor has 
there ever been published in this country any 
other collection of facts or analysis of the sit- 
uation which can compare in value with the 
four reports of this committee. 

The method of the committee was to divide 
its work among four sub-committees, who 
should consider respectively the physiological, 
legislative, economic and ethical aspects of 
the drink question, each of these committees 
being responsible for its own report. 


PROGRESS IN LEGISLATION 


The first of these reports was made on the 
legislative aspects of the problem, and was 
based on the expert investigations of Frederick 
L. Wines and John Koren. Eight different 
methods of liquor legislation were investigated 
on the ground, in the states of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Mis- 
souri, lowa, Ohio and Indiana. It was doubt- 
less a disappointment to the advocates of any 
one of these methods to find that the con- 
clusions of the committee did not indisputa- 
bly prove the superiority of their particular 
method. “It cannot be positively affirmed 
that any one kind of liquor legislation has 
been more successful than another in promot- 
ing real temperance.” Many earnest people 
must have read this statement with disappoint- 
ment. And yet it is verified by the judgment 
of any man who, with eager eyes, has studied 
conditions for the past twenty-five years, seek- 
ing for the model legislation, justified by its 
fruits. Many a man who has advocated pro- 
hibition, for example, has been seriously dis- 
turbed in his convictions by a few summer 
vacations in Maine. 

The spectacle of the wide open barroom in 
many cities, and the evidence that often where 
liquor was not thus displayed it could be easily 
obtained, and the manifest cultivation of trick- 
ery and deception have caused grave doubts 
among the thoughtful. Even prohibition must 
have the support of a strong public sentiment 
if it would be effective. Interesting confirm- 
atory testimony to this fact appears in Prof. 
Frank W. Blackmar’s Elements of Sociology, 
recently published, where, speaking of his 
own State of Kansas the author says, ‘‘In 
those communities where there is no great 

- desire among the majority of the people for 
the enforcement of this (prohibitory) law it is 
violated to such an extent as not to be enforced 
at all.” 

The most serious question raised by the ac- 
tual working of prohibitory law in communi- 
ties where it is not supported by public opin- 
ion is whether the consequent weakening of 
moral consciousness and the cultivation of dis- 
regard for law are not sufficiently serious evils 
to disqualify the adopted remedy. The con- 
clusion of the committee is, ‘‘ That law is best 
which is best administered.’’ Following this 
principle a study of the eight methods of legis- 
lation would lead one to the opinion that some 
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kind of local option law isfprobably the best 
law. This is also the conclusion of Prof. John 
M. Barker as stated in The Saloon Problem 
and Social Reform, ‘‘ Loca] option has proven 
to ba the best method of dealing with the 
saloon.’’ Especially valuable are the reports 
concerning the State Dispensary in South 
Carolina, the Mulet Law in Ohio, where no 
licenses are granted but the liquor business 
is taxed, and the history and temporary opera- 
tion of prohibition in Iowa. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


The second report of the committee con- 
cerned the economic aspects of the problem, 
its relation to poverty, pauperism, the desti- 
tution and neglect of children, crime, the Ne- 
groes and Indians of the United States and 
the results of the social influence of the sa- 
loon in large cities. Prof. Henry W. Farnham 
of Yale was in charge of this investigation. 
In the gathering of material the co-operation 
was secured of the officials of charitab‘e and 
penal organizations and institutions. The 
conclusions confirmed the general impres- 
sion concerning the relation of intemperance 
to pauperism and crime, though the figures 
were not as startling as some may have ex- 
pected. Attention is called to the fact that 
so thorough a student of social conditions as 
Mr. Charles Booth was led to decide that 
“a large percentage of pauperism was due to 
old age and sickness and a small percentage 
to vice and bad habits. Intemperance figured 
as a cause of pauperism to a very small 
amount in his statistics.” 

The conclusions of the committee were, 
however, that twenty-five per cent. of the 
poverty under the observation of charity or- 
ganizations and thirty-seven par cent. of the 
cases in almshouses could be traced to liquor. 
Of crime also, intemperance figured as one of 
the causes in nearly fifty per cent. It was, 
howerer, a first cause in only thirty-one per 
cent. Animportant part of the report is that 
sect on of the summary which shows how eco- 
nomic forces are working for temperance. 
Labor Unions in some cases provide in their 
rules that “if a man is discharged on account 
of drunkenness, no step shall be taken to re- 
instate him.’’ ‘‘In many cases the liquor 
traffic is tabooed and a man who goes into it is 
excluded from the union.” Many employers, 
also, are more or less strictly prohibiting 
drinking among their employees. ‘‘ The very 
conditions of modern business life necessitate 
sobriety on the part of workers.”’ These faces 
are suggestive of ways in which the cause of 
temperance may ba greatly promoted along 
the lines of least resistance. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON 


In 1901 the third report was published on 
substitutes for the saloon. The result of a 
valuable investigation made by Rev. Raymond 
Calkins with the co-operation of many settle- 
ment workers, teachers and other investiga- 
tors. The appalling fact is faced that in our 
large cities vast numbers of men and boys are 
resorting to the saloon for the development of 
their social, intellectual and physical natures. 
As the committee say of the saloon, ‘‘ It has 
had handed over to it by the community the 
monopoly of the social life of the majority of 
American wage-earners.” This‘i8 a just but 
terrible indictment. What is Christian so- 
ciety doing about it? Here and there, in a 
feeble, inadequate manner something is ac- 
complished by coffee houses, clubs for men 
and boys, college settlements, playgrounds 
and similar means. The failure of any of 
these methods is often, however, due to the 
fact that where the morbid appetite for liquor 
has already been cultivated there is no sub- 
stitute forthe saloon. Thé man who craves 


whisky will not be satisfied with coffee and 
courses of lectures. But the preventive and 
educational value of these various efforts is 
beyond computation. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


The final report of the committee and that 
which has attracted most attention, is on the 
physiological aspects of the problem. The 
men in charge of this part of the work were 
Professor Chittenden of Yale, Dr. W. H. Welch 
of Johns Hopkins, Professor Hodge of Clark 
University, Professor Abbott of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Profs. W. O. Atwater and 
F, G. Benedict of Wesleyan, Professors Bow- 
ditch and C. F. Hodge of Harvard University, 
with Dr. J. S. Billings of the Astor Library 
as chairman. To this division the committee 
on ethics had handed over the consideration 
of the question of the methods of instruction 
with regard to the effects of alcoholic liquors. 
One of the results of inquiry was the discovery 
that some of the text-books at that time ap- 
proved ‘‘ by a prominent temperance organiza- 
tion ’’ were considered incorrect and mislead- 
ing in some of their statements in the opinion 
of a large number of eminent physiologists 
and physicians. It was also discovered that. 
the methods of instruction advocated were 
contrary to the judgment of a great body of 
educators. Not all the text-books were con- 
demned nor was instruction on the physiolog- 
ical facts of the temperance problem. But 
scientists criticised unscientific statements and 
educators objected to unpedagogical methods 
of instruction. Perhaps both criticisms might 
have been modified if some of the text-books 
recently issued had been examined. 

Much of the warfare which has since been 
waged has been fostered by lack of unity in 
defirition. The committee, using one defi- 
nition, make certain assertions which the 
critics, using a different definition, meet with 
counter assertions. When the committee say 
that alcohol isa ‘‘ food,’’ for example, they are 
using the word “‘food”’ in a technical sense, 
not with its popular meaning. Therefore, 
even if their statement is true, it is, in a popu- 
lar discussion, misleading. The statement by 
the critics of the committee that alcohol isa 
dangerous and seductive poison is true if one 
definition of ‘‘ poison” is accepted, it is not 
true if by poison is meant ‘‘a substance which 
can only do harm and never good to the body.” 
Such confusion of thought and speech is un- 
fortunately common when men accustomed to 
the use of technical language enter controversy 
with persons who use the same vocabulary in 
a loose and popular way. 

It is unfortunate that the testimony of the. 
committee as to the physiological effects has 
been so generally lost to sight in the dust of 
conflict. But here are some of their conclu- 
sions: ‘‘ Excessive indulgence in alcoholic 
liquors is an important cause of Bright’s dis- 
ease. In those who drink large quantities of 
beer hypertrophied and dilated hearts are com- 
paratively frequent.”” And there are abun- 
dant other such testimonies to the relation of 
alcohol to disease. ‘‘The use of alcoholic: 
drinks as a stimulus to mental effort gives bad 
results.” Stimulants of all kinds ‘‘are worse 
than useless to prevent fatigue or the effect of 
cold.”’ Even when speaking of alcohol as a. 
food the report qualifies the statement by call- 
ing it ‘fan unsuitable food,” ‘‘a costly and 
undesirable kind of food,” ‘‘not a complete 
food’ and ‘“‘for some persons even in small 
quantities it acts as a poison.’’ With refer- 
ence to education it is advised that youth be 
taught ‘‘that alcoholic drinks are almost al- 
ways a useless expense, that their use in excess 
is the cause of much disease, suffering and 
poverty, and of many crimes.’’ The fact is 
also emphasized that such stimulants are “‘ not. 
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needed by young and healthy persons and are 
dangerous to them in so far as they tend to 
create a habit.” 

It should be remembered that for a large 
body of people the calm, serious, earnest 
words of such men as constitute this com- 
mittee when they warn against the evils of in- 
temperance carry far more weight than the 
more alarming utterances of those who speak 
with less authority and are suspected of ex- 
aggeration. It is the part of wisdom for the 


iy 


friends of temperance to make the most of 
the abundant statements in these reports 
which reveal the appalling influence of in- 
temperance in causing poverty, pauperism, 
crime and disease. Again let it be remem- 
bered that the reports were not prepared in 
order to support any position or party, nor are 
they employed to promote theories or express 
opinions, they are strictly ‘‘an investigation 
of facts without reference to the conclusions 
to which they may lead.” 


Campaigning for 


Christ in Alaska 


Phases of the Interesting Work in the Seward Peninsula 


By Rev. JAMES F, Cross 


[The writer of this letter is perhaps the 
‘farthest North’ missionary in the world 
who is maintained by the Congregational 
churches of the United States. He went a few 
months ago from a long and fruitful period of 
service among the Indians of South Dakota to 
take charge of the A. M. A. work at the Cape 
Prince of Wales Mission in Alaska. He left 
his wife and children behind him, and ina 
private letter written just before winter closed 
in he says: “‘I am in the very room where 
Thornton died in his wife’s arms. If a mar- 
tyr’s blood makes ground sacred then this is 
sacred ground. His grave is only a few rods 
away. From now on for eight months we are 
shut in and out; though in winter we get ten 
mails, more or less, but only letters, no papers, 
no packages. My supplies, except oil and but- 
ter, are all here and I shall have as much com- 
fort as any one ought to expect when they are 
ready to go at God’s call. I shall take comfort 
in thinking that many friends are thinking of 
me.’’—EDITORS. ] 

Many will doubtless have to hunt up an 
atlas to find the Seward Peninsula. Up to 
1898 it was an unknown and uninteresting 
region. A few mission stations and a few 
trading posts were the only signs of civiliza- 
tion. But miners coming from the Yukon 
mining camps prospected along the shore and 
found gold near Anvil Mountain. The find 
was a rich one and a great stampede followed. 
Nome, named after a cape fifteen miles away, 
became a city of tents and later of houses. 

In reply to your request I send a word to 
The Congregationalist. I dare not go into too 
many details until I get more facts. So my 
“copy” is somewhat ‘‘a stone heap rather 
than a monument.” I am living alone way 
up on a cliff just above the ‘* deep-sounding 
sea.’’ To the north I see the Arctic Ocean, 
and to the south Bering Sea. I am getting 
ready for winter which is coming, already we 
have six inches of snow. I have a big winter’s 
work before me and am planning for a busy 
time. The Government: teacher and agent 
here is a fine man, A. N. Evans of Bucknell 
Mine and ‘Chicago Mine. Singular that the 
entire white population are university men. 

The conditions for mining could not be 
harder inany country. The ground istundra, 
a muck swamp frozen solid fourmonths in the 
year. And only thawing a foot or two in 
summer. The Bering Sea is only navigable 
between June 15 and Oct. 15. But here is 
gold, ‘‘ yea, much fine gold.”’ It comes in dust 
flakes and nuggets of every size. One was 
found weighing 182 ounces of pure solid gold. 
And hither flock the gold hunters from every- 
where. Every mining camp in the world and 
every nation that has an emigrant are repre- 
sented. And yet the whole region including 
Nome, the commercial metropolis, is quiet and 
law abiding. In summer it is always daylight 
and business goes on day, night and Sunday. 

The great complaint of Alaska people is that 
it is denied the right of self-government. It 
is neither state nor territory nor foreign coun- 
try, but simply a district. The district judge 
combines judicial, administration and ex- 
ecution powers. The business and profes- 
sional men resent this one-man power and 


are working hard for a territorial government, 

The Congregational work was commenced 
at Nome with the rush. It met with ups and 
downs but the church lived through it all and 
has entered an era of prosperity. For four 
years Rey. Charles Elliott Ryberg of Carleton 
College has been pastor. A new parsonage 
has been built and the church is strong. No 
one until he has tried it can tell how much 
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tact it takes to preach toa church composed 
of every denomination under the sun. 

A large and earlier work by our dsnomina- 
tion is among the Eskimos. In 1889 the 
American Missionary Association sent two 
young men to Cape Prince of Wales to open 
a school and mission. Four years later one of 
these young men was murdered by three 
schoolboys. But the mission was continued 
and became one of the earliest and the most 
prosperous reindeer station in the region. 
Harrison R. Thornton, who was murdered, 
and W. T. Lopp, his companion, who has been 
in the work for the mission or Government 
until the present time, laid the foundations 
well. And the “‘Cape Nations” from being 
the wildest are now ‘‘the most reliable, in- 
dustrious, sober and progressive of any.” 
Later this work was carried on for three years 
by Hugh J. Lee. No church has been organ- 
ized, but a Christian community has been de- 
veloped. 

And now the door is open for a great work. 
Cape Prince of Wales is in sight of and dis- 
tant less than forty miles from the Siberian 
Coast. Every year the Cape people go to 
Siberia to trade. Midway lie the Diomede 
Islands. In both places the natives are a 
bad lot, and are degraded and debauched by 
a low class of white men who make traffic 
of whisky and women. The situation de- 
mands the strong arm of the law and the 
stronger power of the gospel. Medical and 
hospital work is needed much. And the new 
towns springing up are calling to us for 
churches and church work. And woe be unto 


— 
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us if we preach not the gospel where there is 
so much need and where the door is now open 
to us. 


How Endeavor’s Twenty-Fifth 
Birthday Was Kept 


In all the large centers, and in thousands of 
towns, villages and rural churches, Christian 
Endeavorers have celebrated the twenty-fifth 
birthday of the movement with gratitude and 
rejoicing. a yi 

Philadelphia Endeavorers filled one of the 
largest churches in the city, and Dr. Floyd W. 
Tomkins and Mr. Jehn Willis Baer aroused 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm, a 
letter from Dr. Clark awakening ringing ap- 
plause. Pittsburg Endeavorers, more than a 
thousand strong, listened with eager respon- 
siveness to an address by Dr. Bannen, presi- 
dent of the State Union, and a message from 
Dr. Clark, at Munich. F 

New York was a storm-center, owing to the 
Second National Institute and the annual trus- 
tee meetings being combined with the Endeavor 
celebration. Carnegie Hall was packed for 
two days, and the enthusiasm overflowed into 
New Jersey and Long Island, the Endeayorers 
of the Oranges and of Brooklyn holding rallies. 

Fifteen hundred Minneapolis Endeavorers 
and friends celebrated the event with true 
Western ardor, sending greetings to the En- 
deavorers of the world. President Northrop 
of the Minnesota University, and Mayor David 
P. Jones spoke. St. Paul had an inspiring 
rally of Juniors. President Jordan of Leland 
Stanford University, was orator at the San 
Francisco celebration. 

Probably no American city outdid Montreal 
in program. Mr. William Shaw was chief 
speaker, and for three days interesting meet- 
ings were run ona unique schedule fashioned 
in imitation of the Canadian Pacific time- 
tables. ‘‘ Red-hot” times are reported at the 
‘‘camp-fire ’’ held one evening and 1,200 Jun- 
iors attended another meeting. 

Washington did nothing by halves, and with 
such men as Commissioner Macfarland, Dr. 
Teunis S. Hamlin, and a host of others in En- 
deavor ranks, the capital city did herself 
proud, Buffalo had a reception and mass 
meeting. Mere mention must suffice for To- 
ronto, Atlanta, Portland, Springfield, Paw- 
tucket, Bridgeport, Omaha and Seattle, which 
is to have the 1907 convention. 

In a sense the crowning celebration of all 
was the great rally that completely filled Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, the evening of Feb. 14. 
Mr. William Shaw presided, and was con- 
tagious in his bright optimism. Messages 
of greeting were read from Governor Guild, 
President Roosevelt and Emperor William of 
Germany, through Baron Sternburg, the Ger- 
man ambassador. Ten five-minute speakers 
sparkled and scintillated on the platform, such 
orators as Drs. A. E. Winship, W. T. Me- 
Elveen, A. Z. Conrad, Smith Baker and A. C. 
Dixon, with Edwin A. Mead, Ellen M. Stone, 
Von Ogden Vogt and Rey. Charles H. Moss 
representing three or four denominations. 

Sam Walter Foss read an original poem. 
Mr. Charles L. Estey and Mrs. May Sleeper 
Ruggles were soloists. Altogether, it is doubt- 
ful if a more cosmopolitan cast of speakers, 
singers and “‘ congratulators ’ were ever com- 
bined in one meeting in Tremont Temple, or 
on any other Christian Endeavor platform. 
Very largely was the element of inspiration 
present, and the Endeavorers of Greater Bos- 
ton left with that buoyant feeling that almost 
everywhere characterizes Christian Endeavor 
in these days of reaction from doubt and apathy 
and of reaching forth after new achievement. 

And this story only suggests the larger, 
world-wide celebration of Christian Endeay- 
or’s quarter- centennial. J. F.C. 


The strength of health renews itself through 
self-forgetting work, and thrives on unselfish 
service done for worthy endsi—Unknown. 
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Comment on the Tri-Denominational Union 


A Group of Opinions from Representative Men in the Three Bodies 


From the President of the Council 


I cannot refrain from sending a word of 
ecngratulation to you personally, in acknowl- 
edgment of the splendid service you have 
given to the work in Dayton. The large- 
hearted spirit and broad views of our Con- 
gregational brethren have contributed more 
than any other one condition, I believe, to the 
glorious result reached at our session last 
week. I have just attended the Monday 
meeting of some twenty or more of our pas- 
tors about Pittsburg. But one sentiment 
prevails. Enthusiastic approval of the out- 
come of the General Council is heard on all 
sides. It is manifest now that the tide is 
overwhelmingly all in one direction. I thank 
God for it. 

After all there is only one thing worth 
living for and that is love. I am thankful 
that I have been permitted to see such a 
‘wonderful demonstration of the love of God 
as that which made possible the achievements 
of last week. 


Kansas City, Kan. D. S. STEPHENS. 


From the Chairman of the Committee 
on Vested Interests 


The keynote of the council was struck at 
the first session when Pres. T. H. Lewis of 
the Methodist Protestant Church stated that 
their people desired organic union and not 
¢o-operation. This sentiment found imme- 
diate and enthusiastic response from every 
delegate present, and from that time forward 
every effort was directed towards working out 
a plan of organic union. There was a willing- 
ness to sacrifice even some cherished traditions 
to accomplish so desirable a result. The 
United Brethren gave up their bishops and 
both they and the Methodist Protestants 
modified their system of itineracy, making it 
optional with each local conference. The 
Congregationalists accepted superintendents 
with somewhat wider duties than that of our 
present home missionary superintendents, 
and made definite provision: for assisting 
ehurches in securing a new pastor whenever 
a vacaney occurs. 

The council was pervaded with an earnest 
spirit of fellowship and devotion. Notalarge 
amount of time was given to vocal prayer, but 
I was never present at agathering of delegates 
where the spirit of prayer was more manifest. 

The final decisions of the council were 
accepted with remarkable unanimity. The 
ereedal statement was received with reverent 
thanksgiving and the singing of the Doxology. 

The report on polity necessarily introduced 
some features that were different from the 
present practices of each of the denominations, 
put by allowing large liberty to each confer- 
ence in managing its own atfairs, it was found 
possible to unite on a common basis. 

Scarcely a delegate left Dayton without a 
firm belief that union was not only possible 
but certain of accomplishment. The greatest 
difficulties. are already passed and it only 

remains to perfect the details of the union and 
for the representative bodies of the three de- 
nominations to confirm the work of the Gen- 
eral Council. The united denominations will 
~ represent a body of about 1,200 churches and 
over 1,000,000 church members, and will be 
fairly represented in every part of the United 
States. 


New York City. Lucrmn C. WARNER. 


From the Chairman of Our National 
Council Committee on Unity 


It was a great, an impressive, a historic 
meeting. It will be memorable not only for 
our three churches, but for the American 


Church; for it is the promise of greater works 
than these which shall be done in the union of 
our dissevered branches of Christendom. 

The spirit of the representatives of the 
United Brethren and the Methodist Protest- 
ants was admirable. They felt that they had 
much to yield, and so did we, but the yielding 
was more in names and forms than in spirit, 
for all three bodies were born in the air of lib- 
erty, independence, equal rights and evan- 
gelistic service. They were noble and gra- 
cicus men that met us. We had received a 
most hospitable welcome to Dayton and every- 
thing was done for our comfort. Weadmired 
the business energy which created and has 
carried on prosperously the great Publishing 
House of the United Brethren, with its mag- 
nificent building. A very fine church was in 
process of erection, which the Boston architect 
of our delegation declared admirably complete 
with all modern appointments. 

The National Council of 1901 voted to take 
steps to secure if possible a federation of our 
various Christian bodies. That is now most 
hopefully provided for by the great Inter- 
Church Conference held in New York last 
November. It was also voted to seek cor- 
porate union with certain other bodies. That 
also is now hopefully provided for by this 
meeting in Dayton. A union of these three 
noble denominations will constitute a body 
having eleven hundred thousand members and 
extending wel] over our national territory, and 
it will invite further additions. This union 
will not create a new body, but one which will 
conserve the holy traditions of its constituent 
members, and will by union increase the 
power of the whole for good. 

The Congregational delegation was one to 
be. proud of. More than a hundred of our 
representative men were present, and their 
earnest and gracious spirit was apprec'ated by 
the other delegations. I may mention that we 
regretted that Dr. Gladden after his opening 
address was compelled to leave. His church 
was to celebrate his seventieth birthday. And 
I may also venture to mention without any dis- 
paragement of the most valuable work of 
other men of our delegation, that President 
Mackenzie’s experience in the union of two 
bodies of churches in Scotland was of much 
value, and that his service, especially on the 
subject of a statement of faith, was greatly 
appreciated by all. We also learned to know 
and love the strong men in the other dele- 
gations. 

-It is a wonderful work that has been 
accomplished since the day that Dr.—now 
Bishop—Weekley and his United Brethren 
associates signed their names to the first 
appeal for union, which was immediately 
taken up by the Congregationalists. The 
movement has proceeded faster than we had 
hoped, for the Spirit was in the wheels and 
they went straightforward. I haveconfidence 
that the spirit that was in the meeting at 
Dayton will be in our churches, and that they 
will respond with warm approval. It is for 
the kingdom of God. 

WILLIAM HAyESs WARD. 

New York City. 


From the President of a Methodist 
Protestant College 


I will comply with the invitation of the edi- 
tor, although rather reluctantly. This is not 
because the space allowed is inadequate, but 
rather that a statement of my impressions is 
impossible in any number of words. I will 
not be surprised if those who were not present 
shall conclude that those who were present 
became hysterical and rushed into a great 
movement with too little consideration of the 
meaning of it. And to put into words what 


one feels about it may make a similar im- 
pression. 

I went to the council expecting to return as 
I went. In short, I did not think anything 
would come of the movement except to put it 
decently out of sight. The great meeting in 
New York had swallowed up all smaller ideas 
of federation, and it was reported that neither 
of the other two Churches were willing to ven- 
ture farther than federation; so I went be- 
cause I had been appointed to go and not ex- 


pecting results. But when the very first action: 


of the council was taken, declaring that its 
first and chief business was organic union, 
and when that action was unanimously taken, 
and amid great applause, my heart gave a 
great leap and I was probably the most sur- 
prised man in the assembly; certainly one of 
the most delighted. It came like Grant’s an- 
nouncement at Donelson, “I propose to move 
immediately upon your works.” And from 
that moment nothing was pushed; things sim- 
ply moved, it was as if there was a living 
creature in the wheels. ; 

Difficulties are before us doubtless, in the 
details of this union, and they may retard the 
consummation beyond the hopes of some. 
But one thing has already been accomplished. 
The members of that council have been united 
in a great blessing that they will never forget 
and will never be recreant to. They can never 
be as they were before that council met so far 
as mutual relations are concerned. 

And I cannot think that the wonderful una- 
nimity manifested in the two hundred and 
twenty or thirty men assembled there, repre- 
senting localities so widely separated and of 
so diverse training and traditions, can fail to 
impress those who were not there that some- 
thing is in this movement which cannot be 
explained without God. 


Westminster, Md. T. H. Lewis. 


From Bishops Mills and Mathews of 
the United Brethen 


The first National Council of the three 
churches has met, deliberated and adjourned 
with living faith and joyous hope. On its 
human side, each denomination had a different 
origin, a different history and lived for the 
most part in a different location. But on the 
divine side, they each had the same origin, 
born of God; they each had the same spiritual 
history of faith and hope and love, manifest- 
ing the life of Christ; they each lived in the 
same blessed locality, the kingdom of heaven. 
In the council this trinity of manifestation 
was of one spirit and substance. 

By comparison, it was found that the same 
substance of doctrine was held by each, and a 
common confession was acceptable to all. 

In polity, each denomination holds that the 
local church is the seat of authority, but it 
may delegate authority to other bodies; that 
each of these denominations is a representa- 
tive democracy, i.e, a republic, whose only 
Sovereign is Jesus Christ, and whose citizens 
are all brethren; each denomination encour- 
ages the local churches to retain their pastors, 
and the pastors to remain as long as it is for 
the mutual welfare of both to do so; the coun- 
cils, conferences and church officers were 
found to differ more in name than in fune- 
tions; in the matter of pulpit supply, a plan 
can be agreed on that will allow a local church 
to retain its pastor a lifetime if it so desires, 
and also, the vacant church most easily and 
surely to secure a pastor—preserving for all 
what is best in each. 

It is believed that the property of the three 
churches can be merged without loss to any 
and with gain to all. 

The outline plans agreed to are but outlines, 
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and will be carefully matured before they are 
final. 

A campaign of education, the widest and 
fullest publicity of facts, is the one needed 
thing to bring toa happy and permanent con- 
summation this hopeful beginning of the unity 
of the spirit in the bonds of peace. 

Yours, for the United Church, 

Annville, Pa. J. S. MILs. 


The council was a notable gathering of rep- 
resentative men, intent upon the fuller reali- 
zation of the prayer of our Lord for the unity 
of Christian believers, It was a great as- 
sembly in purpose, fellowship, courtesy, en- 
thusiasm and plans outlined for future opera- 
tions. Offensive denominationalism was kept 
out of sight, while broad Christianity was 
conspicuously emphasized. 

One could not help admiring the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist Protestant brethren for 
their scholarship, genuine earnestness and 
royal spirit. During the hours in which I 
learned to know them, they profoundly im- 
pressed and blessed me. 

Concessions were made by each body and 
we all did not see alike in yielding up certain 
fundamentals dear to each and blessed of 
God. The church names, vested property 
rights and methods of church administration 
are placed in the hands of a permanent com- 
mittee upon whom rests the grave responsi- 
bility of working out the details and adjust- 
ment of the general plan adopted. 

In respect to Church polity, the antipodes 
were so marked and great that no one need be 
surprised at the appearance of insuperable dif- 
ficulties in attempting to go beyond church 
federation and co operation in general affairs. 
Let us seek to know the will of God and obey 
his will whatever changes may occur. Let 
dignified discussion be allowed, and earnest 
prayer be made to God for his guidance in the 
new movement for larger things. Evidently 
God’s presence was manifest in the meeting, 
and whatever the final outcome shall be, the 
council at Dayton was a real advance towards 
the fulfillment of our Lord’s prayer for the 
unity of all his people. 


Chicago, Ill. G. M. MATHEWS. 


From a Presiding Officer 


The Men. Of the Congregational delegation 
I need not speak. All the men are more or 
less well-known ministers and laymen. They 
represented a good average of the Congre- 
gational body. The representatives of the 
United Brethren and the Methodist$ Protes- 
tants impressed me as, on the whole, sturdy, 
strong in piety and good sense, with real de- 
votion to the Christian cause and an earnest 
desire to work for the main ends of Christian 
endeavor. 

The Temper. That the meeting was ap- 
proached by many, especially by the Congre- 
gationalists, with some anxiety, may be taken 
for granted. A great risk is involved in the 
assembling of men with such different tradi- 
tions, customs and training as the men of the 
three bodies represented. One might reason- 
ably have predicted wide divergence of views 
and irreconcilable differences. But to our 
surprise a spirit prevailed which lessened 
divergence, harmonized or suppressed differ- 
ence, and brought us all together in a fellow- 
ship which remarkably showed the presence 
and power of the Holy Spirit. There was 
no sentimentality, but there was a great tide 
of pure Christian sentiment. The opportuni- 
ties for ‘‘cranks’’ and irreconcilables were 
numerous; to our astonishment they did not 
appear. Nothing was said or done to mar 
the sane and sweet temper of the council, or 
to interrupt the steady movement toward the 
common end. There was plenty of humor 
and ‘océasionallya flash-of wit illumined the 
meeting; but under all was a deep and rev- 
erent purpose to accomplish the will of the 
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Master who prayed “that they all may be 
one.”’ 


Springfield, Mass. Puitie S. Moxom. 


From a California Delegate 


We assembled under a pervasive divine con- 
straint. We became aware of dealing immedi- 
ately with God. Many had brought a grave 
foreboding of attempting the impossible, cou- 
pled, however, with a heroic sense of spring- 
ing into the supreme adventure in current 
Christian duty. The responsibility of disun- 
ion, with its separations and wastes, its pas- 
sions and pettiness, was at this point too 
guilty tobeborne. There must bea way; God 
help us trace it out! The resolution to fare 
through into union soon bent the whole com- 
pany together in intent labor. No one asked 
how much of his own could be retained, how 
much could be won from others. It was com- 
mon knowledge that in essentials all were one. 
The conscious task was to build the strong 
things together with the weak things gone, in 
doctrine, in polity, invested interests. Fear 
of failure soon gave way to hope; hope burst 
into confident assurance of coming achieve- 
ment; assurance sang the Doxology and be- 
came the joy of realization. No insuperable 
obstacles lie ahead of such divine procedure of 
soul toward brotherhood and union. And the 
thing that has been at Dayton and in Canada 
is the thing that must be elsewhere, till, ‘‘ all 
are one in Thee, for all are Thine.”’ 

C. S. NAsH. 


What Leading Papers Say 


The clear, concise statements and fervent 
devotional tone of the creed are admirable and 
satisfying. The distinguishing mark of this 
brief creed is the absence from it of the met- 
aphysical statements that have hitherto sep- 
arated creeds and Churches from one another. 
All theological definitions of such facts and 
doctrines as the trinity, foreordination, elec- 
tion, atonement, regeneration and Church ordi- 
nances and polity—the definitions and dis- 
tinctions that have rent the church asunder— 
are left out, while the facts and doctrines 
themselves are putin. The Church universal 
believes in these things in the unity of the 
Spirit—until attempts are made to define them, 
then the Church splits.—Presbyterian Banner. 


The question of organic union or federation 
was precipitated at the very beginning of the 
coungil, and, under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God, as we believe, the council decided in 
favor of organic union as its immediate ob- 
jective. To effect this of course would néces- 
sarily affect the polity which had obtained 
and been cherished by each of the Churches. 
There was a pathos in the act of members of 
the council rising in their places and reciting 
the cherished possessions that must be yielded 
up in order to achieve the splendid comsum- 
mation to which the council had committed 
itself. But all had come to realize that in 
order to any effective union there must be a 
form of connectionalism. In the fear of God 
this plank in the platform of union was in a 
masterly way worked out. With this the rest 
was not difficult. The report on polity as a 
statement of the fundamental facts essential 
to a connectional church organization is a 
masterly one.—Methodist Recorder. 


It is proper to say that, contrary to the ex-’ 


pressed fears of some, the Congregationalists 
manifested no-purpose, whatever, to absorb 
or annihilate the small Churches represented 
in the council, In numbers their delgates ex- 
ceeded the number from the other two 
Churches by twenty-five or more; and yet, all 
possible courtesy: and consideration were ac- 
corded the smaller Churches. Among them 
were some of the most distinguished, brainy 
men of the Congregational Church—college 
presidents, theological seminary presidents, 
editors, lawyers and preachers—yet there was 
apparent no disposition to take the lead in or 
dominate the proceedings of the council. A 
regard for the rights, preferences and wishes 
of the smaller Churches was indicated in their 
every word and act.—Religious Telescope (or- 
gan of United Brethren). PA BOT Bale 
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The Social Message of the. 
Modern Pulpit 


BY REV. CHARLES R. BROWN AT YALE 
SEMINARY 


Marquand Chapel was crowded Monday and 
Tue:day to hear the opening lectures of the 
Lyman Beecher course on Preaching by Rev. 
Charles R. Brown, pastor at Berkeley, Cal. 
The lecturer reads with great rapidity. He 
is so familiar with his subject that much of 
the time the effect is that of direct speech 
without manuscript. His style is clear and 
forceful; he throws himself wholly into his 
lecturing. Throughout runs a keen humor 
that not only gives variety and zest to the 
subject matter but serves to bring out with 
added strength the body of serious and logical 
material. 

In the opening lecture, The Need of Moral 
Leadership in Social Effort, Mr. Brown de- 
clared that the dominant interest of today 
is that of fraternal sympathy. This feeling 
must be united with that of spiritual aspiration. 
The great need is for men who have the wis- 
dom, courage and conscience to apply the 
gospel to every day life. The supreme duty 
of the modern church is to make the indus- 
trial and social relations of men conform to 
the will of Christ. We cannot run away, as 
did the Hebrews: we can only stay where 
we are and pray that the Holy Spirit will give 
us peace here. Moral leadership is necessary 
to make religion effective and promote a vital 
revival; to open the path to spiritual life; 
to deepen the spiritual life of the church 
through social service. Society will respond 
to this high moral leadership, but trained spe- 
cialists are needed to bring about the result. 
The great need is not new facts, but more 
spiritual influence to stimulate the will and 
purpose. 

The second lecture set forth The Scriptural 
Basis for the Social Message. The expository 
method of preaching furnishes the best basis: 
for the social message. This basis gives am 
orderly method for preaching; it gives the 
people a broad view of the Bible and of reli- 
gious truth; it enables the preacher to say 
many things that cannot be spoken wisely on 
a topical basis; in the course of the year it 
brings something to the needs of every indi- 
vidual in the congregation; it gives an oppor- 
tunity to say something about the sins of all 
the people without seeming to try to “‘hit’’ 
some particular person. The Gospel of Mat- 
thew, the Epistle of James, the First Isaiah, 
as well as all the prophets give a wonderful 
basis for preaching the social message needed. 
today. The Scriptural writers endeavored to 
establish a just social organism, to make every 
day life a habitation of the Holy Spirit and to 
find in ordinary toil the beauty of the Lord. 

The social teachings of the Bible are funda- 
mental. The Biblical teaching about children 
furnishes ample basis for preaching against 
the woeful results of child labor. The Scrip- 
tural basis relieves the minister of the charge 
of sensationalism. It removes the prejudice 
against speaking on topics of the day. Bib- 
lical teaching is for rough workers, for day 
laborers. Working men respond to it quickly. 
The Bible furnishes also the right basis for 
estimating the real worth of men. Worth is 
determined by what makes a man a useful 
member of society. The Bible teaches that 
the way to look at a man is as a son of God 
with a moral nature, full of great possibilities. 
It aids the preacher to emphasize the spiritual 
values at stake in the industrial struggle. 
The strong must bear the infirmities of the 
weak. 

Christendom has made great headway under 
the power of the Bible. It has taught that the 
ideal of a redeemed humanity with Christ at 
its head has never been equaled in history. 
The task of the minister is to make the whole 
fabric of society one body in Christ. This is 
the will of God for the organized life of men.. 

2hA oS A las % . a. * W~.A.R. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Sunday Closing of Saleons 


Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D. D., and his associates 
have carefully gathered evidence as to the vio- 
lation of the state law in keeping the saloons 
open on Sunday and also of the conditions 
which prevail inthem. The revelation ought 
to pain eyery one who loves good morals, or 
eares for his fellowmen. A mandamus has 
been secured, by the terms of which the mayor 
will be compelled, even against his will, to 
elose saloons on Sunday. He persists in say- 
ing that he will not close them, that he was 
not chosen to do this, but it is generally un- 
derstood that while he may make strenuous 
efforts to test the legality of the law, he will 
hardly venture to ignore a decree of the Su- 
preme Court. 


The Social Service Work of the Park Commis= 
sioners 

Connected with the South Side system of 
parks, are ten small parks located in congested 
quarters of the city intended for playgrounds 
for children, and resting places and centers 
of improvement for adults. Last year in the 
buildings erected in these parks for the use 
of the people, lectures of various kinds were 
given and debating societies were organized. 
This year efforts are to be made to use these 
buildings, which are models of their kind, 
more constantly. Recently what is called a 
** neighborhood council ”’ was held in the “‘ field 
house”’ at Mark White Square, Halsted and 
Twenty-ninth Street. It was very much like 
an old-fashioned lyceum and the interest man- 
ifested marks it as the first of a long series of 
such meetings. Every oneis welcome. Rep- 
resentatives of the schools and clubs, of all 
nationalities, religions and races are invited 
and are made to feel that they are at home in 
a building constructed especially for their 
convenience. It is expected that topics on 
matters concerning conditions in their own 
neighborhood will be discussed and that 
speakers from outside will be brought in to 
discuss topics of universal interest. In addi- 
tion to audience rooms, which any group of 
persons in the neighborhood can use, are 
separate bathrooms for men and women and 
lunch counters for those who wish to patron- 
ize them. Since December the Municipal 
Museum has been giving a series of talks in 
these different field houses and to audiences 
ranging from 200 to 600. Tennis courts and 
outside gymnasiums in the summer are gen- 


’ erously patronized. Itis believed that through 


these smaller parks with their field houses 
used as the Park Commissioners desire, there 
will be a decided improvement in the social 
conditions of the neighborhoods. 


A Victory for the Saloons 
In the first struggle between the friends of 


- good order and increased protection for the 


city, liquor interests have gained a slight 
advantage. By a vote of 34 to 33 the minority 
report, fixing the license fee at $600 instead of 
$1,000, was accepted in place of the majority 
vote. This is however not the end. The 
license committee of the council will meet 
again, and the report of the majority will be 
further considered and another vote taken 
later. The final vote may reverse the present 
situation. Those who favor the higher license 
now know who their opponents are, and just 
what measures they must employ in order to 
win. 


Passed over the Mayor’s Veto 


For the first time in nine years the eouncil 
Wednesday passed a measure over the Mayor’s 
veto. The vote was decisive, 57 to 10. It was 
a vote to contract with the gas company to 
furnish gas at eighty-five cents per thousand 
for five years, and to give the city a debt of 
$1,250,000. The company receives some favors 
but does not agree to furnish gas to light the 


streets free of cost as the mayor desired. The 
price of gas has been one dollar a thousand. 
The new contract will be an improvement on 
the present one. Whether it is, or is not as 
favorable to the city as it ought to be is a 
question about which there is divergence of 
opinion. 


Vote on the Mueller Certificates . 


The council has finally determined the form 
of the proposition concerning these certificates 
which shail be presented to the people for 
their approval or disapproval at the spring 
election. It will be remembered that the 
mayor and those who want municipal owner- 
ship immediately are depending on the money 
which they can secure through these certifi- 
cates for the purchase of the traction piant 
and its equipment. This sum, says Mr. Dal- 
rymple, would be only a “‘ starter,” even if it 
could be obtained. Even,if.the proposition 
should carry there is still serious doubt if the 
certificates would prove to be of any financial 
value. 


Professor Scott’s Observations in Europe 


At the Ministers’ Meeting Professor Scott 
gave his impressions of religious conditions in 
the countries which he-has recently visited. 
He spoke more hopefully of conditions in 
Scotland than elsewhere. The leaders in the 
churches and the theological seminaries there 
are less ready than in America‘ to accept new 
doctrines. They are waiting for more satis- 
factory evidence in favor of the new, before 
giving up the old views. Yet they are quite 
as eager as any others to consider carefully 
whatever evidence may be presented against 
the views which they have hitherto held. In 
Germany the Professor found less to please 
him. There are three parties in that country, 
the conservative, the Ritschilian and the rad- 
ical, represented by the old Protestanten 
Verein. In Italy he was impressed with the 
feeling everywhere exhibited, that worship in 
the Roman Catholic churches.is based on the 
conviction that if one wants anything from 
God, one must give him something or do some- 
thing for him. In the East the results of mis- 
sionary work are everywhere apparent. Eng- 
land has made use of men trained in the schools 
established by the United Presbyterians from 
the United States for official positions in 
Egypt, and in Syria and Constantinople the 
influence which the missionaries from this 
country are exerting is great. The Professor 
thinks that the final conflict between Chris- 
tianity and its enemies will be in the Orient 
and possibly with Mohammedanism as repre- 
senting them all. 

The remainder of the meeting was occupied 
with reports from the Dayton council, whose 
doings will be discussed next week. 


Shall Ministers Engage in Business 


Professor Hewett of the University Divinity 
School answers, No. To do this is to expose 
themselves to serious temptations, to lower 
the standard of the ministry, to weaken minis- 
terial influence, often to destroy peace of mind. 
He speaks from experience and observation. 
Ministers who give names of parishioners to in- 
surance agents with the understanding that 
they are to receive compensation from the 
agent for every one whom they insure, or 
who speculate in any way whatever, are not 
only liable to the charge of;‘‘graft’”’ but are 
almost sure to lose whatever money they risk. 
Any business fostered by ministers is, accord- 
ing to the Professor, almost certain to fail. 


Carnegie and Mr. Bryan : 

Mr. W. J. Bryan till recently has been chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Illinois Col- 
lege. He took the position on the understand- 


-ing that the college, which had been affiliated 


with the University of Chicago, should break 
away from that agreement and refuse to re- 
ceive any money which might come from the 
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Standard Oil or through the influence of Presi- 
dent Harper. He now learns that there is a 
prospect that money can be secured from Mr. 
Carnegie and cables from Hongkong that if 
such aid is requested, his connection with the 
college must cease. His resignation has been 
laid before the trustees, and accepted with ex- 
pressions of regret that for the reasons he 
gives he declines longer to serve his alma 
mater. The college is greatly in need of 
money. Perhaps if it had remained true to 
its former ideals, refused to forsake its old 
friends and become sectarian, it might not 
now be in such straits. In spite of all draw- 
backs the college is doing fairly well and 
under its new president the outlook is brighter 
than for some years. ‘ 
Chicago, Feb. 17. FRANKLIN. 


Mrs. Judson Smith 


Born in Hartford, O., Feb. 16, 1843, J. Augusta 
Bushnell; died in Roxbury, Mass., Feb. 14, 1906. 


With unusual native gifts, reared in a home 
where Christian principles, philanthropy-and 
patriotism were a daily influence, to Mrs. 
Smith, as a young woman in her teens, came 
official responsibilities during the Civil War, 
days to which she often referred as a time 
when souls were stirred and led to enlarged 
outlook and activity. 

After pursuing her studies at a select school 
in her native town and at Oberlin, at twenty- 
two Mrs. Smith entered upon the domestic 
duties which in the course of forty years came 
to her as the wife of a minister, teacher, pro- 
fessor and Board secretary. Until 1884 in 
Oberlin, and since that time in Boston, she 
has been a devoted wife and mother, carrying 
the individual interests of the other five who 
came to compose her family, and dispensing 
generous hospitality in the home in which she 
was queen. 

To many in a large constituency the mention 
of her name will recall the president of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions who for sixteen 
years has been wont to preside with dignity 
and grace at its annual meetings and other 
public gatherings. Her cordial welcome to in- 
dividuals whom she delighted to recognize 
from year to year will long be remembered. 
It is only a smaller circle who can fully ap- 


-preciate the unfailing courtesy, charity and 


patience, the painstaking investigation, the 
warm sympathy, fair-mindedness and cour- 
age, the prudent counsel and wise decisions 
which characterized her official work. : 

To those who knew her well in her own 
church and to her co-workers in the rooms of 
the Woman’s Board her loss brings keen per- 
sonal sorrow. 

In the last year a weak heart has imposed 
new physical limitations, but has occasioned 
no diminution of interest in all the detail of 
the great work to which she has given somuch 
time andefficiency. She knew the possibilities 
of her own condition, but hopefully accepted 
the assurance that with care she might live 
for years. She slept quietly on the night of 
Feb. 13, and then in the early morning, with no 
apparent sign of pain, her spirit fled to awake 
in the dawn of eternal glory. 

The funeral service was held on Saturday 


-in the chapel of Walnut Avenue Church, Rox- 


bury, conducted by her pastor, Rev. A. H. 
Plumb, D.D, and Dr. E. E. Strong of the 
American Board, and attended by a large 
company including representatives of many 
branches of the Woman’s Board. 

Give her of the fruit of her hands and let 
her own works praise her in the gates. 

E. H. 8. 


Native Protestant Christians of India have 
formed a national, home missionary: society to 
evangelize their owncountry. The society will 
be administered wholly by Indian natives, 
in entire harmony with existing Christian 
churches in India. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Housekeeper En Route 
BY HARRIET BALL THORPE 


Some weaty creatures long to rest 
In a quiet ingle-nook, 

Some crave a shaded mossy seat, 
A spteading tree, a book. 


But give to me, who long to ease 
My wearied hands and brain, 
A tailway ticket, and a seat 
In a swiftly moving train. 


For though ’tis toil from which I came, 
And toil to which I go, 

Until I reach my journey’s end 
I’ve not one thing to do. 


I settle back within my seat; 
It rests my vety soul 

To feel my listless body drawn 
Thus passive to its goal. 


A thousand houses I pass by; 
Sweet is the thought to me 

That I need never sweep nor dust 
A single one I see! 


The children on the doorstep sit, 
Delightful ’tis that I 

May still enjoy my drowsy thoughts 
No matter how they cry. 


And as the hungry travelets snatch 
A motsel for their need, 

’Tis bliss enough to know that I 
Have but one mouth to feed! 


And so I seek no ingle-nook, 
Nor book ’neath spreading tree, 
A seat in a swiftly moving train 
Is the sweetest test for me! 


66 CHE has the faculty of making 
things go easy,’’ was the pithy 
comment of a business man in summing 
up the virtues of the new 


- ee Things stenographer. ‘Quick? 
parang O, yes; but so was the 
other one. No fault to find with the 


work of either of ’em. ’Tisn’t that. It’s 
something you can’t put into words ex- 
actiy. Seems to take hold of things by 
the right handle, somehow. Goes round 
with an oiled feather. Don’t make you 
feel any electricity in the air when she 
comes in. See what I mean, don’t you? 
Tell you what, it works well in an office 
when every man of us happens to come 
in cross-grained and gritty. Don’t say 
anything—don’t even lookanything. Just 
sits still and minds her own business and 
keeps pleasant.”” Then and there we 
picked up the little characterization to 
put away for home use. Why should an 
‘office’? have a monopoly of such a serv- 
iceable and helpful kind of home virtue? 
Are there not places and times enough 
in every home where it would fit in beau- 
tifully? Some of us are inclined to place 
an extravagant value on the constant 
doing of kindnesses, when we need most 
of all the unobtrusive sweetness of spirit 
that everywhere and always is sure to re- 
sult in ‘‘making things go easy.”’ Such 
a disposition irritates nobody with sharp 
corners and angles; it quietly lets the 
sharp word or look slip into oblivion; it 
sees no slights; it drags no foibles for- 
ward; it never makes a stand about trifles ; 


it does a lot of excusing and overlooking 
all day long. Do things ‘‘go easy’’ where 
we are? If net, whose fault is it? 


The Story of Mary Mecome 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 
CHAPTER VY. 


For thirty years we lived on Mary 
Mecome’s bounty. She was a part of life 
to us, a part of its finer, dearer side which 
never grew common or stale. The very 
humor of our relation kept it always 
fresh. Then one day, quite suddenly, we 
found ourselves thrown on the world, for 
Mary Mecome was dead. 

We were living that winter not far from 
Mary’s home. Dear She had been plan- 
ning to go and see her as soon as Christ- 
mas should be over. She was not very 
well we knew, but her letters came, fre- 
quent and long as ever. The years might 
bother her body indeed, her spirit held 
them at bay. We could hardly believe 
the telegram; we looked at each other 
aghast. ‘‘Mary Mecome dead, come at 
once. N. Cone.’? Then we pushed back 
our chairs from the luncheon table. 

‘“«The next train leaves at four,’’ I said; 
“we must take it, Dear You.”’ 

We knew nothing of the circumstances 
until we reached the city after dark that 
evening. I leaned back in the train and 
thought—Mary Mecome dead! My mind 
went: over all the past, swiftly, eagerly, 
marveling as one does marvel when 
death throws its strange illumination on 
life, and the salient points start out. 
Had I half realized the beauty, I won- 
dered, the strength of this devotion? I 
glanced at Dear Her and my heart was 
warm. There had never been anything 
like it, I thought; an affection unique in 
the world. David and Jonathan, Damon 
and Pythias—those were reciprocal loves. 
Mary Mecome waited not to receive, but 
bestowed herself on Dear Her. 

We made our way to Mrs. Cone’s house. 
We did not know this good lady ourselves, 
but she had been Mary’s friend for years. 
She received us with a subdued serious- 
ness that fitted the occasion, but in her 
eye was a gleam of something—triumph, 
success—what had she been up to I won- 
dered as we followed her into her parlor, 
Even so might Mary have looked when 
she sent that famous trunk back to us. 

Mrs. Cone was a little woman, spare, 
erect, with a spirited independence of 
bearing, fit to be Mary Mecome’s friend. 
She told us her story succinctly enough, 
her tone a mingling of the same gravity 
and elation which lurked in her eye. 
Mary had died in the hospital, quite sud- 
denly, of pneumonia. Poor and alone as 
she was, science had bent its cold eye 
upon her; she was a rightful prey. 

“And she such a frail of a body too!” 
Mrs. Cone said indignantly. ‘‘But I told 
them no, she was not alone, she had a 
dear friend, a lady, who was coming as 
fast as she could; they must not touch 
Mary. I went away, but I wasn’t no 
ways satisfied; I was afraid they’d do it 
after all. So I put on my bonnet again 
and went to Cromwell, Wolffe & Co., and 
told them to send for Mary. She’s there 
now.” 


Cromwell, Wolffe & Co.! If one had 
hunted the country over, one could not 
have found an establishment more aris- 
tocratic—nor more expensive to boot! 
The good Mrs. Cone! It was not her 
funeral! Also, I have no doubt, she felt 
the fitness of things and knew that the 
best was none too stately for the little 
body concerned. Just as Mary had sat 
at her ease in the front pew of Olivet 
Church, so she lay now where she be- 
longed, among the wealthy dead in the 
great rooms of Cromwell, Wolffe & Co. 
Only now it made no difference to her. 
That was too bad. If she could only have 
known beforehand! I could hardly so 
minimize the exalting effect of death as 
to suppose that her spirit cared, even if it 
could look back and see its body’s rest- 
ing place. But if she might have antici- 
pated ! 


At first I rejoiced in the chance that - 


seemed at last to lie in our hands. We 
could get even with Mary now, we could 
give her a treat which she must accept, 
which she could not repay. I smiled 
with satisfaction. But again the punish- 
ment was swift for the unworthy thought. 
That Will, leaving all she possessed to 
Dear Her! We might delude ourselves 
as much as we pleased by paying for the 
funeral out of our own purse; there 
would be just so much more in our purse 
again when Mary’s bank book was made 
over tous. It was not I who smiled this 
time, but a something fine in the air 
above me, I thought. Or was I again in 
danger of belittling death? 

Anyway, whosoever the credit, the fu- 
neral took place in proper order. Display, 
ostentation of any kind would have been 
offensive to Mary. Propriety was her 
satisfaction, and none knew better than 
she, its bounds. Soa simple black coffin, 
a simple black dress of fine wool and soft 
white chiffon, and a great loose bunch of 
flowers and ferns were what we ordered 
for her. I think she would most have 
appreciated, could she only have had the 
anticipation, the decorum of the black- 
coated men who bore her gravely, respect- 
fully, as if she were a princess, 


When Dear She and I, as chief 


mourners, went up to look at our dead . 


benefactress, I warned myself inwardly. 
‘*Remember,”’ I thought, ‘‘a poor old 
woman, a dwarf, and wasted by sickness, 
no doubt.”’ 
But the next instant I caught my 


breath. Seldom had I seen a beauty of © 


expression such as that which shone from 
the face before me against the satin pil- 
low. Poor, old and wasted, to be sure, 
but invested with such a triumph of soul 
that it seemed as if it must look up and 
speak out this great thing which it had 
learned. Every line was instinct with 
sudden intelligence, not surprise so much 
as realization. Ah, Mary’s soul was free 
at last. What had she seen in that su- 
preme moment which left its stamp upon 
her? , 

The service was simple and dignified. 
There were not many people present. 
Mary’s death was not one to be widely 
mourned any more than her life had been 
one to be widely cherished. But it was 
all right; Dear She was there. 

We went to her room that afternoon. 
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The place was in perfect order, save that 
' the dust had gathered on the furniture. 
The kettle shone on the neat black stove, 
the dishes stood ranged immaculate on 
the cupboard shelves, a towel bearing Dear 
Her’s initial lay folded within the work- 
basket. The room was cold, and its per- 
sonality had evaporated somewhat in the 
absence of its mistress, so subtle an 
essence personality is. But we lighted a 
fire in the stove and won the cheer grad- 
ually back. 

Before the bed I stood pondering. A 
tiny bed, very neatly made, with a 
flowered quilt spread over it—why was 
its general effect so depressing, lugubri- 
ous even? I could not tell. 

**Made to represent a grave, ma’am, 
you see,” said Mrs. Cone with quiet 
pride, coming up behind us. ‘‘Head- 
stone and footstone quite true to life.” 

That was it of course. I acknowledged 
the representation at once. Only a 
death’s head and an inscription were lack- 
ing to the high, narrow headboard. The 
flowery quilt, was that symbolic too, type 
of the blossoming earth ? 

My high veneration for the august dead 
gives way in spite of me to a human 
sentiment when I think of that after- 
noon. Iam very sure Mary.Mecome was 
there, watching us gleefully. She must 
have seen us unpack the rare old china 
toilet set; I cannot have it that she did 
not hear our exclamations of pleasure. 

“‘TIsn’t it beautiful? ’’ I cried, raising 
my voice a little. 

Whence she had gathered her stored-up 
treasures it was interesting to consider. 
Rich people for whom she had worked 
had given them to her I suppose, growing 
tired of them, or, not at all impossibly, 
being lured by her artful praises. She 
had always an unerring eye for the ex- 
cellent and an unfailing thought for the 
future of her bosom friend. At any rate, 
_ there were odds and ends of things in her 
little room which were rare and valuable. 
Dear Her’s eyes did shine I can tell you; 
but fully as often and fully as softly over 
the funny old pictures of herself and 
over the hoarded letters as over the cups 
and plates. It was altogether an after- 
noon that must have laid claim to Mary’s 
recent enlargement of soul to support 
the triumph. We were once more defi- 
nitely, successfully, finally overwhelmed. 
And we could not say ‘“‘thank you”’ even. 

No, on the whole, with some regret, I 
retract that ‘‘finally.’”’ For one thing, 
our home is adorned for years, for a life- 
time to come. 

__ QO, where did you get that lovely old 
plate?’’ ‘It belonged to Mary Mecome.” 

‘Dear You, is there any red silk in the 
house?’’ ‘Yes, plenty in Mary’s work- 
basket.’’ < : 

For another thing, she has gained an 
unfair advantage by taking herself off to 
the spirit world. Who can tell what she 
“may not be up to now, working away 
there in silence, what daily benefits are 
due to her intervention ? 

‘‘Here, Dear You,’ she will say some 
_ day, ‘‘here is your angel’s robe all ready. 
I have worked it nicely and embroidered 
it with your initials. Take it with love, 


Dear You,”’ 
(The end.) 


Great reverence is due to a child.—Juve- 
nal. 
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Closet and Altar 


BROTHERLY LOVE 


Concerning love of the brethren ye have 
no need that one write unto you: for ye 
yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another. 


A man’s worst enemy is his selfishness. 
It narrows and poisons his existence, and 
transforms him into a slave of himself. 
Hateful selfishness is like a narrow, un- 
healthy cage where all our being lan- 
guishes. Love is the free, vast horizon 
where the soul can spread its wings.— 
Charles Wagner. 


God and one man could make any other 
religion, but it takes God and two men to 
make Christianity.”—Joseph Parker. 


A mightier Church shall come, whose covenant 
word 
Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then; 
Amo shall be the password through his gates. 
Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
“ Believest thou?’ but ‘‘ Lovest thou?’ and 
all 
Shall answer at God’s altar, ‘‘ Lord, I love.’’ 
For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but 
Love, 
Great Love alone, is captain of the soul. 
| —Henry Bernard Carpenter. 


O me, how many worms lie gnawing 
at the roots of our love to our neighbor! 
Self-love, self-esteem, fault-finding, envy, 
anger, impatience, scorn.— Teresa. 


He will certainly fail who hopes to 
know men deeply and only to get happi- 
ness, never to get anxiety, distress, dis- 
appointment, out of knowing them; and 
he has mistaken the first idea of human 
companionship who seeks companion- 
ships, friendships and contacts with man- 
kind directly and simply for the pleasure 
they will give him.—Phillips Brooks. 


If thou art blest, 
Then let the sunshine of thy gladness rest 
On the dark edges of each cloud that lies 
Black in thy brother’s skies. 

If thou art sad, 
Still be thou in thy brother’s gladness glad. 


God trusts the honor of his own name 
to our keeping and with it also our neigh- 
bor’s reputation.. Speaking evil of our 
neighbor is an easy method of dishonor- 
ing God.—I. O. f. 


O Lord, our God, who lovest those 
whom we find it so hard not to hate, 
help us to love them also, because of 
Thy love and our love to Thee. Lift 
out hearts above all petty jealousies 
and irascibilities. Let the dignity of 
our souls forbid that we should be 
swift to take offense or cherish in 
remembrance past slights or small neg- 
lects. For ate we not Thy children, 
joined with Thee in the endeavor to 
make life pure and genial with the 
sunlight of brotherly kindness? We 
thank Thee for the good which even 
our poor sight can see in the life of 
those whom we call enemies. We ask 
good for them, not as those who look 
down from a height, but as for our 
own brothers with whom we earnestly 
desire that we may be heartily and 
continually reconciled. In the name 
of Christ. Amen. 
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Tangles 


15. TRANSPOSITIONS 


1. 


I *e#*eR The sins that made her roam, 
But I ****##** her, for she had no home. 


2. 
J **#**# that the #4 will bloom in the fall. 
She ***#* at me, but says nothing at all. 

3. 
The ******k* are loudly proclaiming their wares, 
serene pimcracks such as sell always at fairs, 
Specifics for ********, apples, peaches and pears. 


4, 


Oh! © **** yourself from this foolish quest, 
Let the ardor **** which has been your pest. 
Begin life ****, and do your best. 

M. W. B. 


16. THE PALINDROMIC DICTIONARY 


. ***: the present time. 
. **: not any. 
. *#*: a male human being. 
. ****; excellent. 
. *eRHERKE: a spice, made from the bark of a tree 
of the same name. 
6, ***; gained. 
The words defined above form a palindrome. 


arPwNr 


x 
17. ENIGMA 


Of my letters first and last 
A beverage you may brew. 
My first three ships before the mast, 
My last three has the crew. 
My whole is sharp, but you can eat it; 
If a whole reply, please don’t repeat it. 
KE. P. 


18. ANACROSTIC 


{John McKinstry, widely known as Nelsonian, 
died a few days ago at Nelson, Ill, at the age of 
eighty-five. He founded the town about half a 
eentury ago, and was for many years one of its 
prominent business men. He wrote more than 
2,000 ingenious tangles in verse, the anacrostic—a 
form of anagram verse of which he was the inventor 
—being one of his favorites.] , 


Of knowledge, which you seek with zest, 

I lead to that which is the best. 

See me in everything you say, 

No less in objects far away; 

Or you may call me just an act, 

The noting of some kind of fact— 

A thing that is by science seen, 

View of the stars, or view terrene; 

E’en I may sometimes “ comment”’ mean, 

** Remark ” I am defined and “ note,” 

By lexicons from which I quote. 
NELSONIAN. 


ANSWERS 


10. Pasturability, past your ability. 

11. 1. Sear-let. 2. Ham-let. 3. Cut-let. 4. 
Brace-iet. 5. Wrist-let. 6. Ring-let. .7. Trip-let. 
8. Out-let. 9. Gaunt-let. 10. I(s)-let. 11. In-let. 
12. Eye-let. 

12, Won’t I more paper omit now? 

13. Discontented. 

14, The Death of the Old Year; The Poet’s 
Song; The Ancient Sage ; Love and Death; A Dirge; 
The Ring; Sweet and Low; Tears, Idle Tears; 
The Golden Year; The Promise of May; Move East- 
ward, Happy Earth; The Window; Sea Dreams; 
The Mermaid; Sea Fairies; Day Dream; The 
Wreck; Sir John Franklin; Crossing the Bar; The 
Arrival of the Fleet; The Cup; The Falcon; The 
Voyage; The Voyage of the Maeldune; Experi- 
ments; A Character; The Flight; The Captain; 
Ulysses; Lilian; Adeline; Claribel; Isabel; Elea- 
nore; Madeline; Mariana; Lady Clare; The Lady 
of Shalott; Mary Boyle; The Palace of Art; Sleep- 
ing Palace; The Deserted House; Helen’s Tower ; 
The Children’s Hospital; St. Agnes; The Sisters; 
Guinevere; Godiva; The City Child; Early Spring; 
Come into the Garden, Maud; The Gardener’s 
Daughter; In the Garden at Swainston; The 
Roses on the Terrace; The Dairy; The Flower; 
Snowdrop; May Queen; What Does Little Birdie 
Say; The Beggar Maid; A Farewell; Parnassus; 
Far, Far Away. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Howard V. Smith, Pittsford, Vt., to 6, 7,8, 9; 
Mrs. N. W. Foster, Whiting, Vt., 7; Clare, Rox 
bury, Mass., 6, 7, 8; Emily Graves, Jericho, Vt., 
6, 7, 8,9; Mrs. E, E. Cole, Boston, Mass , 6, 7, 8, 9; 
Sarah E, Stoddard, New Bedford, Mass., 1, 2, 4. 


Fancy’s Horn 


I want to be a woodland hunter, 
To sound a mighty horn, 

To leap from bed, to chase the deer 
With the first streak of morn. 


‘* That’s very fine,’’ my father said, 
“*T’ll buy a mighty horn, 

That you may leap from out your bed 
With the first streak of morn.” ° 


But yet I cannot seem to stir, 
When chilly morning breaks, 
For all that horn, until I smell 
The pleasant buckwheat cakes. 
—Florence Wilkinson. 


Testing a Grandfather 
BY MARY BARRETT HOWARD 


Mary Elizabeth stroked the neck of the 
little white horse with timid, tentative 
fingers, as if she feared that at her touch 
this fairy steed might unfold hidden wings 
and fly forever beyond mortal ken. The 
more prosaic admiration of a fat, rosy 
little maid at her side voiced itself loudly, 
enthusiastically, but the Boy was not 
satisfied. 

“Grandad gave him to me,’’ he an- 
nounced proudly. Then, eyeing a down- 
cast face keenly, he continued, tenta- 
tively, ‘‘I’ve the best grandfather in all 

‘ this town.”’ 

Instantly every drop of blood in Mary 
Elizabeth’s loyal heart flashed into her 
cheeks. 

“You haven’t—mine’s the best!’’ she 
cried. 

'“FHuh!’? retorted the Boy, scornfully. 
‘“My grandfather was a contractor in the 
army an’ yours is nothin’ but a musician. 
An’ we don’t none of us like his pieces, 
neither.” 

Mr. Courtnay Owen, acomposer of class- 
ical music, in very truth fell far below 
the village standard of a successful man. 
When rumors of his somewhat more than 
national reputation reached the ears of 
his fellow-citizens, they were wont to de- 
mand of each other in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment, ‘“‘What in time can folks find to 
like in them meachin’ kind 0’ pieces 
without a mite o’ tune to ’em?’”’ While 
the army contractor, having by dubious 
methods amassed a large fortune during 
the Civil War, stood high in popular 
esteem as a man of unquestionable finan- 
cial ability. 

‘“W-ell,”’ faltered Mary Elizabeth at 
last, ‘‘maybe my grandfather isn’t so 
smart as yours, but he’s a lot kinder. 
Mercy, I just guess he is!” she ex- 
claimed, inspired by a sudden recollec- 
tion, ‘‘My grandfather’d never whip me 
the way yours did you the day you broke 
the parlor window, playin’ ball.” 

' She shuddered as she recalled a scene 
of. which she had been a terrified specta- 
tor, when a furious, purple-faced man had 
laid his stick across the Boy’s shoulders. 

»** Pooh, that was nothin’,” the Boy re- 
turned, nonchalantly, ‘‘an’ anyhow, Ill 
betsyour*grandfather’d do the same to 
you if you broke one of his windows. 
But girls are such ’fraid cats they never 
get into mischief.” 

‘He wouldn’t!’’ flashed Mary Eliza- 
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beth, ‘‘I couldn’t be so naughty that my 
grandfather wouldn’t love me; if I broke 
every one of his windows he’d be just as 
kind as ever.” 

“‘Dare you to, an’ double dare,”’ yelled 
the Boy, tauntingly. 

For an instant Mary Elizabeth hesi- 
tated. 

‘“?Rraid cat! ’fraid cat! You know 
he’d wallup you, good an’ plenty,” jeered 
her tormentor. 

Without a word Mary Elizabeth turned 
and led the way through the old-fashioned 
garden where she and Nellie Ingraham 
had played so happily all the summer day. 
They had set a trap for the brown bees in 
the guise of a quaint lacquered box filled 
with blossoms, fondly hoping to obtain 
thereby rich stores of honey; they had 
made ‘‘ladies’”’ of. crimson hollyhocks; 
wreaths of purple. larkspur, and had 
buried their laughing faces so deep in 
the hearts of white lilies that their noses 
looked as if they had felt the golden touch 
of King Midas. ; 

Now Nellie clutched the brief skirts of 
her friend, beseeching her to desist from 
her rash purpose; but there was no one 
else to interfere, for all the grown-ups, 
including the servants, had gone to at- 
tend the funeral of a neighbor, as was the 
simple-village custom. 

With passionate determination Mary 
Elizabeth picked up a large stone and 
sent it crashing through one of the cellar 
windows. Even the Boy stood aghast as 
the sound of breaking glass smote the 
peaceful air of the neighborhood. But 
Mary Elizabeth continued her work of de- 
struction with fanatical eagerness. The 
cellar windows were in ruins and she had 
just sent a heavy missile hurtling through 
the bow-window of the library, when the 
horrified countenance of Katy, the cook, 
who had hastened home in advance of 
the rest, appeared above the hedge that 
separated the two gardens. 

‘* May the Lord look down in pity on us 
this day!’’ she wailed, swooping down 
upon the culprit. 

The Boy threw himself into his saddle 
and melted away as swiftly as if the little 
white horse had been indeed a winged 
Pegasus; Nellie Ingraham fied across the 
street sobbing violently, while Katy 
hauled home her charge and locked her 
into the attic, a place whose dim and 
shadowy recesses were fitted to bring the 
criminal to a sense of guilt. 

But Mary Elizabeth, ‘‘her mind con- 
scious of rectitude,’’ remained obdurate 
even when confronted by a tearful mother 
and an irate father, although with the in- 
articulateness of childhood she failed in 
her attempt to explain the motive that 
had prompted her naughty deed. 

‘““Q Mary Elizabeth, don’t tell me that 
you broke those windows just because 
your grandfather is so kind and good that 
you believed he wouldn’t punish you!”’ 
implored Mrs. Carr. 

““Tf ever a child deserved a whipping it 
is you, Mary Elizabeth,” Mr. Carr de- 
clared sternly. ‘‘I only hope your grand- 
father will agree with me, but we’ve 
promised to “leave your punishment to 
him, and he wishes to see you at once.” 

The culprit with downcast head re- 
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traced her steps along the box-bordered 
garden walks and entered a white cot- 
tage, where she found the old house- 
keeper sweeping up fragments of broken 
glass. 

“Tt’s lucky fer you, miss,” snorted 
Miss Durbin, angrily, ‘“‘that there ain’t 
no bears round here sech as there was in 
the time o’ Elijer, fer them children that 
got et up was saints an’ angels sot up 
agin a little gal that’s broke the winders 
of the best gran’ther that ever lived.’’ 

“That’s why I did it,” said Mary Eliza- 
beth, stonily. 

Amazement banished every particle of 
expression from Miss Durbin’s winter- 
apple face as she gasped, feebly, ‘‘ Well, 
ef I die I must say ’’— 

Then recovering from the shock of lis- 
tening to such a brazen confession of 
depravity, she added with energy, ‘‘I’ve 
cut a good stout switch from that willer 
out there, an’ I’ve laid it handy by your 
gran’ther’s elber, ’n ef he don’t make no 
use of it this time, it seems as ef give up 
I should.”’ 

Mary Elizabeth quailed. Not that she 
feared the physical pain, for the blood of 
generations of soldiers flowed through her 
veins, but she felt that if she were obliged 
to confess to the Boy that her grandfather 
had failed her trust, life henceforth would 
be a desert. Blind and dizzy with appre- 
hension, she crossed the hall and entered 
the quiet, shady room where her judge 
awaited her. A hand was outstretched to 
her as she stood trembling on the thresh- 
old, 

‘‘Now, Mary Elizabeth,” said a kind old 
voice, ‘‘come and tell Grandfather all 
about it.’’ 

At the sight of the shrunken figure in 
the great armchair, the ice that had 
gathered about the queer, loyal little 
heart gave way, and Mary Elizabeth was 
in her grandfather’s arms, sobbing tem- 
pestuously as with a world of delicate 
patience he drew the story from her. 

A little later Miss Durbin was dis- 
pleased to hear the soothing notes of a 
cradle hymn wafted from the chamber of 
justice, where a poor little penitent, ex- 
hausted by weeping, had been laid on a 
worn o!d couch and bidden to rest, 
shrived and forgiven. 

It was not long-before the brown eyes 
drooped and the child slept. But from 
the parted lips still came deep drawn, 
quivering breaths, forin herdreams Mary 
Elizabeth was wandering through a bleak 
world strewn with shattered glass that 
cut her tender feet, while dear familiar 
forms stood aloof with stern, averted 
faces. But as the musician played softly, 
steadily on, the pitiful sobs ceased and 
Mary Elizabeth smiled in her sleep, for 
she had a vision of an old man resting his 
wrinkled cheek on the brown breast of a 
Cremona. In his heart was love un- 
changeable, and in his faded eyes the look 
of one who understood. 


When falls the snow, lo! every herb and tree 
That in seclusion through the wintry hours 
Long time had been held fast, breaks forth 

in flowers — - 

That ne’ér ifi’spring were'known upon the lea. 

—Tsurayuki. 
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HE 
CONVERSATION 


The Rest of the Animals 


AST week we finished up all the 
birds on our waiting list, including 
the canaries and nightingales! But 

I find there are several animals still left 
in the Corner drawer; and as they be- 
long to the order of Rodentia (if you do 
not know what that word means, look it 
up in your dictionary before you read 
another line), I am afraid they will gnaw 
up all the children’s other letters, if they 
are left there any lenger! The roll-call 
of the States always begins with Maine, 
and here is a letter from a home mis- 
sionary in that state. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Richmond and I 
walked about three miles into the country the 
other day to see a beaver dam. A colony of 
beavers had settled on and in a brook that 
runs into the Kennebec. It is supposed that 
the original beavers of the colony while swim- 
ming down the Kennebec discovered this 
stream, sailed up and began their work as 
Iumbermen and builders. They have made 
regular logging roads over which they hauled 
their materials for dams and houses. There 
. are two large dams that hold the water back 
until there is quite a little pond into which 
they escape for hiding when they are dis- 
turbed, even though slightly. The dams are 
very ingenious works, and their largest house 
is something like an inverted bowl, the large 
sticks with which it is constructed sticking 
out, making quite a ragged appearance. 

The beavers have been protected by the 
state, a very large fine being imposed upon 
any unauthorized person who destroys them. 
They became such a nuisance that land- 
owners appealed to the state, and the game 
warden of this district had orders to destroy 
them. Nine have been trapped thus far, and 
it is thought that nearly all are destroyed. 
We feel very sorry, for they were quite a curi- 
osity and attracted many visitors. I will send 
some of their chips which they made with 
their teeth. Last spring when an attempt 
was made to destroy their dams, it was found 
that during one night they had constructed 
another. 

Solon, Me. GC. F. 8. 


That is very interesting, but I did not 
understand in what way the beavers were 
a ‘‘nuisance,”’ and sent my ? to Mr.S. 
This is his reply: 


The nuisance was this. The beavers build 
their dam ona small brook which runs through 
grass land. In this instance the dam ob- 
~ structed the free flow of water until a pond of 
several acres was formed, practically prevent- 
ing the raising of hay. Besides, the young 
‘growth of poplars was destroyed by the con- 
struction of the dams and houses, for which 
trees six, eight and ten inches across were cut 
down by the beavers. Poplar is quite valua- 
’ ple here, as it is sold to the pulp mills. In 
the Kennebec River region close to us, thou- 
sands of tons of poplar wood have been shipped 
to the mills to make the paper for the Youth’s 
Companion. So you see there is a relationship 
between beavers and good reading! 8. 


New we understand the meaning of the 
old expression, ‘‘ worked like a beayer!”’ 
But how about destroying them and their 
homes? When I was young, we boys 
would have discussed that question while 
we were driving our cows to the “further 
pasture” or chestnutting on West Moun- 


tain, ,,. What,do you say,children? ... 


On the aflirmative side: it was neces- 
sary to get rid of the animals who were 
building their houses on private land 
without any deed or lease of it, flooding 
meadows and cutting down trees without 
permission. Cannot a man protect his 
own property? Is not the Youth’s Com- 
panion of more importance than a brute 
beaver’s log dam? Why don’t they de- 
vote themselves to raising fur for beaver 
hats and coats, or else move their opera- 
tions up into the Aroostook Country 
where nobody lives, or Canada which has 
the beaver on its coat of arms? [I guess 
Mr. M. has not read that article in the 
January Review of Reviews on the develop- 
ment of the Aroostook Country.—D. F.] 

On the negative: the beavers have the 
right of prior possession, for they had 
settlements in Maine long before John 
Smith or Martin Pring or Sir George 
Popham sailed in its waters. They were 
made with instincts and implements— 
webfeet, flat tail, sharp teeth—for their 
peculiar mode of living, and why should 
they be killed for peaceably carrying it 
out? The dear old “Y. C.” is popular 
enough without being printed on poplar- 
pulp paper; but if it must have it, why 
does it not go up into the Aroostook 
Country for it ? 


Rodent No. 2 appears in the following 
letter from a well-known New Hampshire 
minister. 


I have a little story which sometime you 
may like for your Corner. My daughter had 
picked up a few walnuts near the house and 
placed them in an open pasteboard box in 
the back chamber, separated from her room 
by a long hall with a sharp turn in it. Re- 
cently in putting on her rubbers, which had 
been left outside her door, she found the toe 
of one of them filled with the nuts, presum- 
ably from the back chamber. 
there the next night, and the same thing was 
repeated. Yesterday my boy found one of his 
shoes, left in a lower front room of the house, 
half full of nuts, evidently from the same lot. 

Our first thought was rats, but we do not 
know as rats stow away food like that, nor 
that they eat through the hard shell of a shag- 
bark for the meat. Could it have been squir- 
rels? I thought squirrels slept at night—do 
you know about that? I suppose it would 
hardly be a proper question for the Corner to 
ask how to get rid of rats in a country house. 
They are the plague of one’s life sometimes, 
especially at night, when they prevent more 
sleep than your anti-wakeful Corner specifics 
can induce! a. 


Yes, that is a proper question, and I 
will forward to the gentleman any sug- 
gestions. As to the main question of the 
mysterious disposition of the walnuts, no 
doubt some of our country boys who know 
all about rats and squirrels can explain it. 
But why not throw the mantle of charity 
over the rats (although I think our cor- 
respondent would prefer throwing a brick 
at them!) and suppose that they desired 
to restore the nuts to the proper owner, 
and so remove any suspicions of their 
own dishonesty? 


And here is aletter I had forgotten all 
. about; it was written just a year ago to- 


She left them’ 


day by a little girl in the West, and will 
just fit in: now—the rodent hiding itself 
instead of the nuts! 


Annie was the hired girl, and hated mice. 
She had been told to set mice traps, for the 
house was full of mice. This she was too 
lazy to do, and went to bed cross, throwing 
her stockings on the floor in lumps. When 
she had gone to sleep, a mouse came out of its 
hole and saw Annie’s stockings on the floor. 
So it said, ‘* Ah, ha, this will be a fine bed for 
us.” So she got her little baby-mousey and 
put it into one stocking while she got into the 
other. When Annie awoke, she began putting 
on her stocking—of course you know what 
happened when she found out what was in it. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Ruta H. 


Now we have a report of rodents in 
Labrador from a fishery owner in that 
country whom I knew as a boy, and whom 
Dr. Grenfell occasionally mentions. It 
may show our New Hampshire friend 


. how muck worse off he might be if his 


rats were of the northern variety ! 


The greatest trouble now in the river [ Es- 
kimo or St. Paul’s River, formerly a winter 
mission-station] is rats/ Since the old Quebec 
freighter Stadacona wintered in the river and 
nearly sank, they have been overrun with 
rats. You can imagine the trouble these 
brutes givethem. They eat the hunters’ seal- 
skin boots left on the floor after the day’s 
walk is over, also the dogs’ harnesses, dogs’ 
shoes, etc. They ate a barrel of flour for John 
Buckle last winter. He had his ‘winter’ of 
fifteen barrels piled out in the shed until 
needed. Then one barrel was entirely gone. 

@. 0. W. 


One more N. H. rodent—in poetry ! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I read the Congregation- 
alist and like it very much. I wish to bea 
Cornerer. My grandpa lives in the summer 
in New Hampshire, and they {have wood- 


chucks up there. This is what he[sent me 
about one. 
Lynn, Mass. Berrua 8. 


There was a naughty woodchuck 
Lived under grandpa’s barn; 

He’d creep out to the garden 
And do the plants much harm; 

Come out at early morning, 
And if no one was near 

He’d take his little nibbling teeth 
And for the garden steer. 

At first he’d sit and look around, 
And then hop down each row, 

He’d nibble at the peas and beans, 
And wouldn’t let them grow. 

How shall we treat this nibbler 
Who spoils the garden so? 

We cannot have our beans andjthings 
Unless we make him go. 

For little Johnny Green we’ll send 
To put him in a well; 

To pull him out get big John Stout, 
And then ring— ding, dong, bell! 


We didn’t have to do it, Bertha; he got into 
the well himself, and your Uncle Robert pulled 
him out without any help from big John. 


We buried him under an apple tree limb, 
Where he can’t touch the garden nor Johnny touch 
him. 


[6 lines more.—D. F.] U.S. engineer at 
headwaters of the Mississippi writes : 


On way tocamp today saw tracks of snow- 
birds, partridges, prairie chickens, mice, squir- 
rels, weasels, mink, and I think one fox foot- 
ing, but not a single animal for.ten miles, 
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Christ’s Ideal of Society“ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


If we imagine a handful of sweet spices cast into the ocean subduing its salt and brackish bitter- 
mess, and making it forever more pleasant to the taste; or a handful of fragrance thrown into the 
air spreading and penetrating until it filled the atmosphere of every land and made it healing and 
grateful as the breath of Paradise—we may have an imperfect analogy of what Christ’s words have 
Deen and what his teaching has done for the thought and spirit of man.—Fairbairn. 


The teacher of these sayings of Christ needs the aid of their picturesque setting; for 
they state great principles in proverbial language whose impressions are heightened by the 
circumstances in which they were uttered. Picture a stretch of treeless hills sloping down 
eastward to the lake where Capernaum was spread along the shore. ‘To the north are the 
lonely mountains where Jesus had spent the night in prayer. In the morning he chose 
from the company of disciples who followed him, twelve whom he named apostles [ Luke 6: 
12, 13]. They were henceforth to be his preaching messengers, and the Sermon on the 
Mount is a summary of his instructions to them what to preach. He brought them toa 
level plain and prefaced his sayings with many miracles of healing [Luke 6: 17-19]. His 
audience was composed of the common people, but they represented practically the whole 
of Palestine [Matt. 4: 25]. He ascended a hill nearby, which tradition says was one of 
the twin peaks, some sixty feet above the level of the place, now called the Horns of Hattin 

rom a village which once stood there. Those who were gathered about the hill saw a mechanic 
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of Nazareth sitting on the slope talking familiarly to plain people. No reporters took down 
this words. They were only preserved in the memories of the hearers, yet after many cen- 
turies no words are more widely cherished or have greater influence than these. They may 
be divided into four sections. We confine our attention to the first. It describes our Lord’s 
idea of the society which it was his mission to establish. It shows us: 


1. The permanent principles of the king- 
dom of heaven. These sayings were not 
new in substance. They are imbedded in 
the law of Moses, and in the prophets. 
Invite your pupils to find their counter- 
parts in the Old Testament. The poor in 
spirit are blessed because God does not 
despise a broken and a contrite heart 
{Ps. 51: 17]. Mourners are blessed be- 
cause God has sent the Christ to comfort 
all that mourn, to give them beauty for 
ashes and the oil of joy for mourning 
{Isa. 61: 2, 3]. The meek are blessed be- 
cause they shall inherit the earth [Ps. 
87: 11]. Those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness are blessed because 
their souls shall be satisfied as with mar- 
row and fatness [Ps. 63: 1, 4, 5]. See also 
Ps. 42: 2,5. The merciful are blessed be- 
cause God will show them mercy [2 Sam. 
22: 26], The pure in heart are blessed be- 
cause they shall stand in the holy place 
of God and receive a blessing from him 
{Ps. 24: 8-5; 78: 1]. Peacemakers are 
blessed because joy and gladness are 
promised to those that love truth and 
peace [Zech. 8: 19]. See also Isa, 2: 4, 5; 
Ps. 34: 14,15. Those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake are blessed because 
God will maintain their cause [Ps. 9: 4, 10] 
and will deliver them from wicked men 
{Ps. 37: 39, 40]. Jesus might have said, 
“It is written,’’ after each of his beati- 
tudes as he said in the temptation in the 
wilderness. Instead of that he said he 
had come not to destroy but to fulfill the 
law and the prophets [v. 17]. But his in- 
terpretation was different from that of 
the appointed interpretation of his church, 
and the righteousness which they thought 
sufficient would not admit them into his 
kingdom [y. 20]. Luke [6: 20-26] sets 
Christ’s beatitudes over against his woes 
in striking contrast. 

2. The character of its members. We 
have space left only to give the barest 
outlines. The beatitudes declare: 

(a) What the members of the kingdom 
want. They want their spiritual longings 
satisfied [v. 3]. Not the self-congratula- 
tory Pharisee, but the publican longing 
most for what God most longs to give, is 
blessed [Luke 18: 10-14; 11:13]. They 
want the comfort of God for their sor- 
rows and troubles [v. 4]. They want to 


* International Sunday School Lesson for March 4. 
Jesus Tells Who Are Blessed. Text, Matt.5: 1-16. 


have their thoughts and actions in har- 
mony with the law of God written in 
their hearts [v. 6]. 

(b) What they are. They have the self- 
control of those whose constant purpose 
is to obey God, which is overcoming the 
world [y. 5], the vision of infinite possibil- 
ities of sinful men to be restored into the 
likeness of God [y. 7] and the simple con- 
formity to truth which yields to the at- 
traction of goodness and discerns God 
everywhere in his world [v. 8]. 

(c) What they do. They promote peace 
among men, which is the fulfillment of 
the mission of the Prince of Peace [Luke 
2: 4]. Those who desire spiritual gifts, 
the comfort of God and his righteousness, 
who are meek, merciful and pure in heart, 
by their presence inspire men to exalt 
what is best in themselves, and to see 
what is best in others. The atmosphere 
about them is the benediction of peace 
[v. 9]. 

(d) What they endure. So long as evil 
men are in society, they will resent the 
presence in it of those who have the 
Christlike spirit. Their hatred expressed 
in persecution is the world’s testimony 


——— 
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to the genuineness of the Christian life. 
The Christian cannot but rejoice at the 
testimony from unwilling lips of his real 
character and his place in the kingdom of 
heaven.. 

8. Its law of growth. As salt makes 
things wholesome and sweet and keeps 
them so, as light clarifies and illumines, 
so the true children of God are good 
neighbors and good citizens, interested 
unselfishly in the welfare of the commu- 
nity, the nation and mankind [vs. 14, 15]. 
The process of destroying corruption and 
banishing darkness seems slow to us, but 
it is sure, and its agents are ever those 
who in Christ’s spirit witness in life and 
word to his revelation of God our Father. 
To do that is to fulfill our mission in the 
world as truly as Christ fulfilled his 
mission. 


What Men Say 


A biologist who, amid all the advantages 


society can contribute toward his welfare and ' 


efficiency, can see no farther than the tail of a 
bacillus is a prisoner of theory. Whereas the 
laundry girl who finds a joy ‘‘in helping peo- 
ple be clean,’ and who in imagination fills 
with singing birds and the fragrance of spring 
the mean alleys that conduct her to her daily 
toil, though she die a death induced by undue 
hardship, will go .inging her way into the 
hearts of men and lending vitality to others 
when the violets are growing over her ashes.— 
Bishop Charles H. Brent of the Philippine 
Islands. 


It is never too soon to get ready to doa 
great task.—John R. Mott. 


The Individual Communion Cup 


Continues to grow in favor. Our patented noise- 
less tray is the one most generally used. One 
pastor writes us: “It is by far the most perfect 
thing yet made,” 


Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ‘The Cup.” It is free. Write 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 
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The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 


The Witness of Sin, by Rev. Nathan Robinson 
gas pp. 151. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00 


Tt a alosaly reasoned and interesting argument 
the author, who is the president of Newton 
Baptist Theological Seminary, endeavors to 
reach a theodicy which shall show at least 
that the presence of sin is neither a denial of 
the goodness nor of the power of God. Log- 
ically his argument ends in Universalism, 
though at that point he stumbles. But the 
great defect is the lack of any clear defini- 
tion of sin, to start with. What makes an 
act in man sinful while it is not sin in the 
brute? Dr. Wood fails to understand the 
reply of evolution to his problem. The value 
of his argument lies chiefly in the supreme 
place which he gives to the redemption in 
the creative purpose of Gcd. Somehow ‘‘ the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ’”’ 
is the only final answer to the questions of 
life. 

The Life of oe by Rey. Alexander Stew- 

art, D.D. pp. 124. JAB: Lippincott Co. 
Among the hae lives of Christ there is room 
for this brief summary in the simplest fashion. 
The method is that of straightforward narra- 
tion, critical questions are answered but not 
discussed, the point of view is conservative 
and the story is told with an engaging and not 
easily attained simplicity. 

The Evolution of a Great Literature, Ga 


Newton Mann. pp. 381. Jas. H. West 
$1.50 net. 


An unsatisfactory and misinforming book 
which, in a laudable attempt to popularize 
the results of Biblical scholarship in the fields 
both of the Old Testament and the New as- 
sumes that the most radical views have ob- 
tained a consensus of trustworthy critical 
opinion. The work draws largely on the 
Eneyclopedia Biblica and echoes the opinions 
of its most destructive contributors. As an 
instance of its conclusions, founded on a pre- 
judgment of what is possible in the “‘ natural 
history’’ of a religion, we may cite the care- 
fully elaborated judgment that no one of the 
Pauline epistles can possibly be from Paul’s 
hand because there was not time at the alleged 
date of their composition to have developed so 
metaphysical a handling of the themes. This 
sort of criticism does much to hinder and dis- 
credit a soberer and more permanent handling 
of the great problems of the Bible. 

The Teaching of Jesus Concerning Christian 


Conduct, by Andrew U. Zenos, D. D. pp. 171. 
Am. Tract Soe. 75 cents. 


An admirable little handbook dealing with the 
practical application of the teachings of Jesus, 
the Golden Rule, the Christian in the Home, 
in Society, in Business, in the State. 

It Ringeth to BE wet by Rev. Alfred G. 

Mortimer, Dy D. Dp : 206° Thos. Whittaker. 
These brief meditations by an Episcopal rec- 
tor are shaped for the needs of oldage. They 
deal with the losses, the infirmities and the 
compensations which come to the aged, in a 
pleasant and devotional spirit. 

The Bible for the Sick, by Henry King Hannah. 

pp. 238. Thos. Whittaker. $1.00 net. 
Well-selected brief passages for the private 
reading of the sick, including three or four 
A handsome book and 
clearly printed. 

With the Sorrowing, edited b 


Palmer. pp. 160. F. H. Reve 
net. 


A handbook of material for the pastor’s use 
at funerals and in the sickroom, containing 


Frederick W. 
Co. 75 cents 


‘an edition of appropriate Scripture passages 


and a brief collection of well-selected verse. 


FICTION 


Vrouw Grobelaar and Her Leading Cases, 
by Perceval Gibbon. pp. 293. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 

These fresh and striking short stories are 


_ united by the personality of the old Boer 


Vrouw with her eventful life in the company 
of three husbands and her wide observation 
of numberless relatives in the small field of 
Dutch South Africa. For every new choice of 
conduct she has a casein point—and extremely 
interesting and suggestive cases theyare. The 
relations of the Boer to the Kaffir and the 


Englishman, the wild life of the Veldt and the 
primitive passions of the scattered and self- 
dependent people, tinctured by Dutch and 
African superstitions, offer materials for thrill- 
ing stories. A little thread of romance runs 
through the whole and we leave the book with 
a strong sense of personal acquaintance both 
with the old lady and with Katje and her 
lover. 

A Maker of History, by E. ey Oppen: 

heim. pp. 305. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
Lovers of detective stories will enjoy Mr. Op- 
penheim’s cleverly managed tale of interna- 
tional polities. A young Englishman, not over- 
endowed with brains or prudence, stumbles 
upon a great state secret which it is the inter- 
est of two nations to conceal and of two others 
to employ. The disappearance of the young 
man, followed by that of his sister, the ad- 
ventures with the police in Paris of those who 
hunt for them, and their own personal experi- 
ences are cleverly told. The plot is fitted with 
great ingenuity into the web of recent inter- 
national affairs. 

Charlotte Temple, by Susanna Haswell Row- 
son. pp. 150. Kunk & Wagnalls Co. $1.25. 
This story is something of a literary curiosity. 
First published in 1791, it has survived as a 
prime favorite in the underworld of fiction. 
The editor gives nearly half his book to an ac- 
count of the author, the heroine and her tomb 
in Trinity churchyard, New York, and other 
facts connected with the story. The tale itself 

is slight, sentimental and didactic. 
The False Entry and other Stories about 


Schools, by C. W. Bardeen. pp. 244. OC. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Didactic stories for teachers showing what the 
teacher should and should not be. 
Wild Wheat, by M. E. acs: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 
The madness of first love is the theme of this 
good and fresh story of English country life. 
The hero takes up the challenge of his lady to 
make a great sacrifice for her sake—with dis- 
astrous results to his fortunes and his hopes. 
But he has his reward, and the character of 
Prudentia, through whom that reward comes, 
is delightfully drawn. The devotee of ‘‘the 
new woman’”’ may not worship at her shrine, 
but she is a true type of strong and courageous 
womankind for all that. 
Contrite Hearts, by Herman Bernstein. pp. 
217. A. Wessels Co., New York. $1.25. 
Well-drawn scenes from the ghettoes in Po- 
land and from the Jewish colony in New 
York. A daughter’s rebellion and consequent 
suffering move our sympathy more than her 
repentance and return to the narrow bigotry 
of her father’s house. 


pp. 291. 


FOREIGN ‘LANDS 


The High Road of Empire, by A. H. Hallam 
SE URTay: pp. 453. E. P. Dutton & 60. $5.00 
ne 


3ketches of travel in India and Ceylon by an 
Englishman whose pictures reproduced in 
color are delightful in choice of scene, in com- 
position and execution, adding greatly to the 
reader’s pleasure in following the narrative. 
He takes us to the historic cities of India, 
sketching them and the English and native 
people whom he met with an observant eye 
and alight hand. It is a book of travel of the 
older sort, but pleasantly fresh in its modern 
point of view and instructive in its familiarity 
with the older history of India. 

Kelly Giffen, D. D. 

Des REL Revell Voo $1.00 Ret 

Mr. Watson reached Khartoum within a@ year 
after the crushing of the Mahdist power as 
pioneer explorer for the United Presbyterian 
Mission in Egypt. Somewhat later, with a 
companion he returned and, pushing on up 
the Nile, founded a station among the black 
tribes of the inner Sudan. He describes with 
vividness the journey, the appearance of the 
desolated region about Khartoum and the wild 
life with which he came in contact in his mis- 
sion work. The book is valuable as material 
for history, interesting in its glimpses of 
strange life and for the acquaintance into 
which it brings the reader with a forcible, cour- 
ageous, intelligent and devoted missionary. 


A Book of the Riviera, by S. ee Gould. 
pp. 320. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


So large a proportion of weil-to-do England is 
to be found in the winter time on Mediter- 
ranean shores that a well-made book on the 
Riviera is sure of a good audience. The au- 
thor adds to his literary talent acquaintance 
of long standing with this coast and has made 
an entertaining sketch guide-book which, with- 
out the practical details of travel, offers 
glimpses of the historical and scenic interests 
of the region with the addition of many good 
photographs. 

Sicily, by the late Augustus J. C. Hare and 


St. Clair Baddeley. pp. 142. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.00 net. 


A comprehensive, beautifully-illustrated and 
practical guide-book to the island, with large 
map and local plans, suggesting something of 
the charm, variety and historic interest which 
make the Sicilian tour one of the most fasci- 
nating of all. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The United States in the Twentieth Century, 
by Pierre aaa pp. 396. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $2.00 net. 


This book by the son of Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
the eminent French economist, represents a 
careful study at first hand, on the ground, of 
present economic aspects. It is a valuable 
résumé and analysis of those factors in our 
life which the author thinks it would be well 
for Europeans to know, inasmuch as our 
industrial and commercial competition is to be 
felt by Europe more and more each year. The 
hand and eye of an expert observer and 
appraiser of statistics are seen in every chap- 
ter, and the book must take its place with 
Miinsterberg’s Americans as one of the best 
recent interpretations of us to our European 
cousins. 

Spe A aren tare ty eae Symons. pp. 
The first of these studies of unusual lives 
brought to fruitage or decay by the experience 
of passion might well be autobiographical. 
There is much charm of literary style but the 
experiences both of the inner life and of out- 
ward adventure are somewhat remote from 
wholesome, ordinary experience. The most 
charming picture is that which is drawn of 
the hero’s mother in the earliest paper, quite 
incidentally as a bright background for the 
habitually gray mood of the hero. 

Vital Records of the Town of Halifax, Mass., 

to the end of the year 1849, Literally. tran- 

scribed under the direction of George Ernest 


Bowman. pp. 209, Massachusetts Society of 
Mayflower Descendants, Boston. 


Follows the plan of the society to print literal 
copies of the records of the towns of Plymouth 
County. 
Ser ely Life, by Alfred Goldsborough Mayer. 
pp.181. A.S. Barnes & Co. 
An excellent book for the beginner interested 
in the crabs, mussels, clams and other marine 
animals. The descriptions are in clear, un- 
technical language and the illustrations are 
admirable, while the facts presented are of 
high scientific authority. 


Books Received 
(During the Week Ending Feb. 12) 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE, by Ellen Glasgow. pp. 474. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES, 
by A. G. Bradley, with sketches of the country by 
W. M. Meredith. pp. 431. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $3.00 net. 

THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, by 
George Burman Foster. pp. 518. University of 
Chicago Press. $4.00 net. 

THE PORTREEVE, by Eden Phillpotts. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE STRUGGLE, by Sidney C. Tapp, Ph. B.- pp. 
324. A. Wessels Co. $1.50. 

THE SAILOR’S MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
1905. American Seamen’s Friend Society. $1.50. 

HAECKEL’S MonismM Fash, by Frank Bullard. 
pp. 605. OC. H. Kelly. 26 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, E. ©. $1 80. 

City GOVERNMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 
Charles Dwight Willard. pp. 170. Macmillan 
Co. 50 cents. 

THE AIMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. ‘Proceed- 
ings of the third annual convention of the R, E. A., 
Feb. 12-16, 1905. pp. 525. Office of the asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 


pp. 452. 
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Marietta’s New Two-Horn Church 


The dedication of the new ‘‘Two-Horn”’ 
Church at Marietta, O., which readers of The 
Congregationalist will remember was de- 
stroyed by fire a year ago, is of more than 
local interest, since this was the parent church 
in the old Northwest. 

The story of the year now brought to a 
happy close will long be remembered by pas- 
tor and people; and the dedication of a beauti- 
ful new edifice, within one year of the fire, 
speaks eloquently of the sturdy character of 
the membership, its devotion and self-sacrifice. 
In this trying by fire the church has learned 
anew the genuine earnestness of its pastor, 
Dr. J. R. Nichols, who has borne the brunt 
not only of the disorganized condition of 
church work, but also of the financial burden. 

The insurance on the building destroyed 
was $20,000, not including $6,000 additional 
on the Beman Gates memorial organ, pre- 
sented by Mrs. William W. Mills when the 
church was enlarged and rededicated in Jan- 
tary, 1902. To rebuild there has been raised 
an additional $19,000, the exact sum expended 
four years ago in enlargement, making the 
total cost of the new structure about $45,000, 
including the memorial organ. All but afew 
hundred dollars of the sum needed was raised 
by the pastor unaided, and when the mem- 
bers and friends were bending their energies 
toward securing for Marietta College two new 
buildings, the corner stones of which were 
laid simultaneously last month. : 

The memory of the year of struggle has 
sweetened the glad days of rededication, which 
extended from Feb. 11 to 13. Thé initial con- 
vocation Sunday morning was a sacramental 
service, at which sixteen new members were 
received, ten on confession. The dedication 
service occupied the afternoon, Dr. Newman 
of Washington preaching. With the presen- 
tation of the keys to the trustees by William 
W. Mills of the building committee, the 
church was turned over free of debt. Dr. 
C. EK. Dickinson of Cincinnati, a former pas- 
tor, had part in this service. The final meet- 
ing of the day was An Evening with Missions, 
Pres. A. T. Perry of the college presiding. 


a New Edifice at Marietta, 0. 


Dr. C. H. Richards of the Church Building 
Society was speaker, taking for his theme 
Our Country and Our World-wide Work. 

Monday evening brought an interdenomina- 
tional fellowship service in which city pastors 
took part. Tuesday evening the inauguration 
of the new Beman Gates memorial organ, a 
reproduction of the one given the church four 
years ago by Mrs. Mills in memory of Beman 
and Betsy Shipman Gates, took the form of a 
delightful recital by Dr. Perey J. Starnes, 
F. R. G. C. M., of Albany, N. Y. The memo- 
rial tablet placed on the first organ was re- 
covered from the ashes, reburnished, and 
placed upon the new instrument. On Wednes- 
day evening a devotional and fellowship meet- 
ing of the church and its branches fitly con- 
cluded the series of dedicatory services. 

A few blackened timbers of the old Church 
of the Pioneers have been given a place in the 
substructure of the new, the old ‘‘ two horn ” 
architectural design has been retained, and 
in fact the old edifice has been reproduced in 
brick and stone, with minor changes to give 
added room. With commodious and delight- 
ful quarters and a membership nearing the 
600 mark, the old church faces the future with 
hope and high purpose after her dishearten- 
ing disaster; but, perhaps best of all, she has 
the memory of those days and the same 
spirit that brought her through them to larger 
service. A. B. H. 


Good Times versus Better 


Times 
(Y. P. 8S. C._E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 4-10. What is True Happi- 
ness?—the Worldly Idea; the Christian Idea. 
Luke 6: 20-26; 1 John 2: 12-17; 2 Cor. 6: 10; 
Phil. 4: 4-7. 

Our right to happiness. Happiness is the 
birthright of every child of God. If we fail 
to get it, it isn’t his fault. From the cradle to 
the grave mest of us do get a large measure of 
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it and through the growth of the humanitarian 
spirit, good times are more evenly distributed: 
today throughout our social classes than ever 
before. Religion ought never to be repre- 
sented as a stifler of good times. It respects. 
the natural craving of men, women, boys, 
girls and little children for joy. 


An ascending scale. But what a wide range 
of good times of pleasure is included in the 
term ‘‘good times.’”? The mature man cannot 
now get a forenoon’s joy out of spinning tops. 
or a college-educated young woman out of 
dressing a doll. The savage delights to beat 
his tom-tom but the civilized man shudders at 
the discordant noise. A pleasure to be real 
must be graded to our age, circumstances and 
capacity. Moreover, as we harden down to 
life and discern its deeper meaning, our ideas 
of a good time broaden and include often labor 
at the forge, at the desk, or even in the kitchen. 
For as President Raymond has said, no one 
can really enjoy anything who does not enjoy 
work. ° 


The test of a good time. In this pleasure- 
loving age we need to apply certain severe 
tests to our good times. Nothing is more 
pathetic than the way in which multitudes 
“blow in” their hard-earned dollars and be- 
come wearied and cross in the effort to havea 
good time. Their blind yearning for happi- 
ness leads them into all sorts of excesses and 
extravagances. Test a good time by these two 
principles. First, was your delight obtained 
through infringing on somebody else’s rights? 
Did the uproar, for instance, in which you 
had a share on the night preceding the last 
Fourth of July and which at the moment gave 
you pleasure, rack the nerves of some poor, 
suffering invalid? The other test is the effect 
on yourself afterward. Weall now and then 
indulge in a good time, perhaps in an uproar- 
ously hilarious time, which when it was over 
left certain feelings of having compromised 
our dignity, of having degenerated a little 
morally. 


New fountains of joy. Thesafeguard against 
being really harmed by our pleasures is enter- 
ing into the Christian secret of life. Contact 
with Jesus does not destroy any wholesome 
impulse within us for exercise or recreation, 
but it does regulate action in those points and 
prevents us from degenerating into buffoons 
and mere lovers of pleasure. On the other 
hand, the religion of Christ opens up new ave- 
nues of pleasure. A startling idea this, that 
aman can be happy who mourns or hungers 
or lacks comforts and friends. Why, he is 
the one whom the world calls miserable. Not 
so, says our Lord. He is not happy because 
he is poor or lonely, but because haying ac- 
cepted those conditions and having seen that, 
for the present at least, this was the will of 
God for him, he mines down to the joy that is 
at the heart of every trouble. I know dozens 
of persons who have had more than the aver- 
age amount of sorrow and stress, but who are 
more than averagingly happy today. 


Then, too, Jesus opens up new sources of 
joy opportunities for service. ‘When are 
you the happiest, my little girl?” said a minis- 
ter to an eight-year-old maiden. She reflected 
aminute and then said, “I think I am the 
happiest when baby is laughing and crowing,” 
and probably she was instrumental in bring- 
ing about that result. After all, those who do 
not love and serve their fellowmen are missing 
a great joy. 


And the highest joy in the Christian life 
comes from comradeship with Christ. ‘*‘ The 
best thing in the world,” said Phillips Brooks, 
“is to be a Christian.” And there is no real 
blessing or rapture like that which comes from 
a downright good fellowship with the Master, 
a sense that he is on your side and a sense, 
too, that you are on his side, that you can 
trust him andijthat he can depend on you. 

LES o So TAR « vebeorre ae gotiex * 
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Northern New Hampshire 


Two of our largest churches have recently taken 
to themselves pastors. Littleton has shown com- 
mendable speed in securing a successor to Mr. 
Cooley, allowing only two months to pass without 
a resident pastor. In the meantime only one candi- 
date was considered, so that when Rev. W. A. 
Bacon assumed the pastorate Dec. 1 the unanimous 
sentiment of church and society was with him. Mr. 
Bacon is to the manner born. The son of a Congre- 
gational minister now in active service, Rev. W. F. 
Bacon of Medford, Mass., educated at Williston 
Seminary, Dartmouth College and Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, he has ministered to churches in 
Milton, N. H., Beverly, Shelburne Falls and Spring- 
field, Mass. e 

Obliged by illness in his family to go abroad, he 
has spent the last three years in England, where he 
became a member of the London Congregational 
Union, was acting pastor of the Canning Town Con- 
gregational Church, a director in the settlement 
work of Mansfield House, and a member of the 
school board of West Ham, when the new Education 
Act was first put in force. He now returns to the 
state where his ministry began, with accumulations 
of faith and experience that make him a strong 
preacher, a wise pastor and an inspiring leader. 

When Dr. R. C. Flagg exchanged the White 
Mountains for the Green he left a hole in the Con- 
gregational ministry of this part of the state as big 
as King’s Ravine. Retired college presidents not 
being numerous, the Berlin Church sought a pastor 
in a class which had a reputation for omniscience 
second only to that of the college president, state 
registrars. Rev. W. F. Slade, in a pastorate of only 
four years in Braddock, Pa., had so won the confi- 
dence of his brethren that they made him moderator 
of Pittsburg Conference and registrar of the State 
Association. Once a student at Revere College 
and an alumnus of Bangor Seminary, he had brief 
pastorates in Jackman and Waldoboro, Me., before 
going to Pennsylvania. He brings to his work in 
the new polyglot city of Berlin the freshness and 
optimism of youth combined with the matured con- 
victions, trained judgment, and sure aim of the ex- 
perienced pastor. 

Gorham and Lisbon, still pastorless, are in hot 
pursuit of men whom they hope soon to capture. 

Colebrook is responding well to the wise leader- 
ship of Rev. G. B. Kambour, and is emphasizing 
the careful training of its own children for Chris- 
tian service. : 

Lancaster finishes the year with something ac- 
complished on the material side. A new manual 
has been adopted; the individual communion serv- 
ice introduced ; the Pilgrim Hymnal has displaced 
the church hymn-book; substantial improvements 
have been made in the parsonage; and a debt of 
long standing has been discharged. E. BR. S. 


The eeey-Hollis Association 


Feb. 6 is a memorable date for the Congrega- 
tional ministers of southern New Hampshire. It 
marks the end of the Derry and Hollis ministerial 
associations as separate organizations and the be- 
ginning of a new body, to be known as the Derry- 
Hollis Association. 

~The movement for union of these bodies began 
with an invitation from the Derry Association 
to the brethren of Hollis Association to join them 
in union meetings for a limited time. This was 
accepted and the associations met together for a 
year, the place alternating between Manchester 
and Nashua. The results of this experiment were 
larger meetings, better programs, more interesting 
discussions and a richer, broader fellowship. The 
union idea gained rapidly in favor and seemed cer- 
tain to be carried into immediate ¢ffect. But when 
the matter came up for final settlement, there being 
some opposition on the part of the Hollis Associa- 
tion, it was decided by each body voting separately 
that for the present it was not expedient to unite. 
This ended the matter for the time. 

A few months later, however, the subject was 
brought up again, this time by the Hollis Associa- 
tion, which invited the Derry brethren to a joint 
meeting for reconsideration of this subject of 
union. The invitation being accepted, a joint 
meeting, was held in the parlors,of First Church, 
Nashua, on Tuesday of last week. Consideration 
of the proposed union was left to a committee of 
three members, previously chosen from each asso- 


ciation. . The joint committee was presided over by 
Rey. Albert Watson of Windham as chairman. 
After careful deliberation they recommended the 
immediate disbanding of the two bodies known as 
the Derry and Hollis Associations and the organiza- 
tion in their place of a new body to be known as the 
Derry-Hollis Association. This report was unani- 
mously accepted and adopted. .When the decision 
was announced the Doxology was sung and prayer 
was offered by the moderator. It was a historic 
moment and all present seemed impressed with the 
importance of the step. 

The first formal action taken by the new associa- 
tion was to send sympathetic and fraternal greet- 
ings to Dr. S. L. Gerould, an honored and loved 
brother who lies critically ill at his home in Hollis. 

A. P. W. 


Southeastern New Hampshire 
MEMORIAL TO DR, STREET 


Phillips Church, Exeter, unveiled in January a 
beautiful tablet, erected by friends in Exeter and 
elsewhere in memory of Rey. George E. Street, 
D. D., its pastor over a quarter-century.. The tab- 
let of cream-colored marble framed in oak, with 
letters sunken and gilded, was designed by Cram, 
architect of the chureb, It bears this inscription: 


In Memory of 
1835 
GEORGE EDWARD STREET 
1903) 
Doctor of Divinity 
1871 Pastor of this Church 1899 
1899 Pastor Emeritus 1903 
Faithful Preacher and 
Beloved Pastor. 
Through his love for Phillips 
Church and its history this 
building became a rich memorial 
of the Past. Within its walls 
the dead yet speak. Circumspic>. 


The services were in charge of Dr.°S. H: Dana, 
present pastor, the sermon being preached by 
Rev. A. P. Bourne, now of Cambridge, Mass., who 
succeeded Dr. Street here. A noteworthy feature 
was the use of a beautiful responsive service of 
dedication. 

Those who knew Dr. Street will regard this gift 
as peculiarly appropriate. His genial manner and 
kind words were a source of strength to his fellow- 
townsmen and the six generations of academy 
boys to whom he ministered. Chief among the 
latter was Horace Tracy Pitkin, who died the 
martyr death before Pao-ting-fu at the time of 
the Boxer massacres. 


PASTORAL LOSSES 


North Hampton is shortly tozbe pastorless, Rev. 
David H. Evans having tendered his resignation, to 


REV. DAVID H. EVANS 


take effect. April 1, after an eight-year pastorate. 
A graduate of Williams College and of Yale Divin- 
ity School, having taught four years he came to his 
present charge immediately upon conclusion of his 
theological studies. Today numerous proofs of an 
effective ministry appear in a fine new parsonage ; 
in untiring ¢ fforts to secure a fine library ; inan able 
representation of the town at the recent State Con- 
stitutional Convention ; in systematic pastoral work, 
which has brought comfort to the sorrowing and 
the new life to the sinning. 


It is, however, as a preacher that Mr. Evans has 
made his mark, not simply in his own parish but in 
this section of the state. A man with the modern 
viewpoint, freshness of thought, and felicity of ex- 
pression, the charm of his utterances will long abide. 
His unusual gifts are attested by the fact that while 
population has been decreasing and membership 
has been depleted by death, audiences have steadily 
increased. Mr. Evans will continue to reside- at 
his beautiful cottage at Little Boar’s Head. 

Rey. Thomas G. Langdale, pastor in Epping, has 
resigned his charge after five years’ service. Ex- 
perienced in missionary work in the West, he has 
made the earlier years stand him in good stead in 
bis last field. Societies within the church have 
been reorganized. Mr. Langdale and his wife have 
worked with peculiar effectiveness through the 
Sunday school, the Endeavor Society and the pas- 
tor’s class, Extra services held last winter re- 
sulted in several conversions and additions to the 
ehurch. A fearless preacher, loyal always to the 
local and state ministerial gatherings, he will be 
missed within his parish and without. 


A VETERAN OF TWO WARS AND HIS WORK 


No man in this part of the state has faced harder 
conditions with a braver or more cheery spirit than 
Rev. W. A. Rand, who celebrated, Jan, 27, the 
thirty-ninth anniversary of the commencement of 
his pastorate in South Seabrook. The first meet- 
ings were held in the district schoolhouse where 
in 1867 achurch was formed. A building was erected 
the following year. April 25,1905, a barn caught 
fire on the premises west of the church. A strong 
wind was blowing, everything was very dry, and 
the neighborhood has no fire apparatus. In less 
than half an hour the church, Mr. Rand’s house 
and barn, the next house and barn and the house 
in front of the barn where the fire began were de- 
stroyed. The insurance allowed on the church was 
$2,950; Mr. Rand’s insurance was $2,100. A new 
house of worship, a monument to his faith and 
energy, nears completion and will soon be ready 
for dedication. W. 8. B. 


A Pastor’s Tribute to His Church 
and His Brethren 


New Hampshire churches will be interested in 
this word from Dr. Samuel L. Gerould, who, shut 
in by serious illness ever since last September, has 
been reaping the reward of long and faithful serv- 
ice, not of his own church alone, but also, as statis- 
tical secretary, of the churches throughout the state. 
A veteran of the Civil War, he is still a soldier. 
No complaint issues from his chamber of pain—only 
such brave and grateful words as these: 


During the five months I have been laid aside, 
the people hearing each Sabbath a different minis- 
ter, audiences have not diminished, neithet have the 
midweek meetings, which the young people have 
always cared for, with only an occasional message 
from me. In all these months, my room has not 
been a day without fresh greenhouse flowers. 
Dainties to tempt an appetite that is nearly at the 
vanishing point, have come in almost daily and 
generous sums of money have been given by in- 


‘dividuals, besides §20 from the G. A. R.,.and $25 


from the Grange, of which [ am not a member and 
never -was. Almost better than these material 
things have been the kind expressions of apprecia- 
tion, love and sympathy, in some cases from per- 
sons who never attend church. If I may judge 
from them, I fear I must conclude that one of 
our Saviour’s woes rests upon me, “ Woe unto you 
when all men speak well of you.” But I take 
these expressions cwm grano salis. All-:this while, 
too, brother ministers have gratuitously supplied 
my pulpit and will till March-1. 


From the Capital City 


The testimony of one conversant with the facts 
for more than ten years is that the religious con- 
dition of the rural districts of the state-seems to be 
on the decline. Except in a few places where the 
struggle to maintain the old standards are fairly 
successful, low moral ideals cause alarm in edu- 
cational as well as religions matters. More than 
four hundred teachers have not received even a 
high school education. These resultsare partly due 
to the great influx of foreigners of the poorer 
classes, who have trebled in number within a gen- 
eration, and children of foreigau parentage have con- 
siderably more than doubled. While Ahese are an 
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element of strength in various industries, and 
inherit the germs of noble possibilities which, if 
rightly developed, will fill the future with promise, 
greater responsiMilities are thrust upon the church 
to grapple strongly and continuously with this prob- 
lem. An intelligent and religious citizenship is in- 
dispensable if the old-time supremacy in moral 
standards is to be sustained. 

The plan inaugurated the past season for inter- 
change of pastors in evangelistic services of a week 
or more in a place has been in operation for several 
weeks. Among the pastors so laboring have 
been Rey. E. W. Bishop, D.D., of South Church, 
Concord, who exchanged with Rev. R. L. Swain of 
Laconia, Rev. G. H. Reed of Concord First, at 
Franklin, and Rey. Louis Ellms of Hopkinton with 
the church in Wilmot, Rev. James Richmond, 
pastor. While the meetings were generally well 
attended, helpful and spiritually quickening to 
Christians, and promotive of a closer fellowship be- 
tween the participating churches, only a few hope- 
ful conversions have resulted, notably at Wilmot. 
Concord South and the chureh in Laconia ex- 
changed official “ apostolic ” letters. 

At Newport a series of evangelistic services has 
recently been held under the lead of Rey. Ralph 
Gillam, resulting in giving new encouragement and 
uplift to the church, and thesigning by nearly a 
hundred, mostly young people, of cards expressing 
a desire to lead a Christian life. 

Meriden, Rev. A. J. Bailey, has adopted a plan of 
affiliated membership for persons temporarily con- 
nected with the academy, entitling them to all 
privileges and responsibilities of the church except 
yoting, consistent with their formal membership 
with the churches recommending them. Ten con- 
nected with the academy have already been so re- 
ceived. At the February communion fourteen were 
received on confession. 

South Church, Concord, has taken a forward step 
in foreign missions in assuming for the coming. year 
the support of Rey. Thomas King of Mt. Silinda, 
East Central Africa, which will doubtless result in 
a deeper interest in the foreign field as well as in- 
creased benevolences. : ; 

Dr. Bishop has arranged a series of vesper serv- 
ices for three months on the general subject, ‘‘ Why 
Iam what I am,” to be given successively by the 
pastors of the different denominations of the city 
and Rey. E. M. Parker, bishop coadjutor-elect of 
the Episcopal diocese. Also a series of Lenten 
“sermon-lectures”’ of a scientific-religious charac- 
ter, on The Great Architect. 

The Men’s Federation of the parish are enjoy- 
ing a three months’ course of Sunday noon papers 
prepared by different men on secular and religious 
subjects with which each is especially familiar. 

First Church, Concord, Rev. George H. Reed, 
commemorated the twenty fifth anniversary of the 
Christian Endeavor movement with an interesting 
program. 

The new pastor at Boscawen, Rev. Frank Park, is 
making a warm place for himself in the affections 
of his people. 

Rey. H. Q. Ward, having charge of the churches 
at Orford and Orfordville, had an unusual experi- 
ence recently. Passing in the evening over a lonely 
place between his two charges, two men sprang out 
of the bushes and demanded his money. By his 
coolness, courage, tact and persuasion he not only 
kept his money, but secured a promise from the 
highwaymen to lead a better life. Cc. F. N. 
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Calls 


ALLEN, HERBERT O., Hudson, O., to Osage, Io. 


Accepts. 

BAILEY, J. WEBSTER, Plymouth Ch., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., to Ottawa, Ill. Accepts. 

Brooks, Epw. L., Hutchinson, Minn., to Fergus 
Falls. 

COUNTRYMAN, FRANKLIN, N. Branford, Ct., ac- 
cepts call to Stony Creek. 

DERRICK, THOS. H., Saybrook, O., to Sandy Pt., 
Me. Accepts. 

ECKERSON, RAy, Waukegan, Ill, to Dixon. 

HITCHCOCK, CLARENCE E., to remain another year 
at Claridon, O. 

KINZER, ADDISON D., Marion, Io., to new work at 
Arlington, Wn. 

MARES, JULIUS, First Ch., Racine, Wis., to Darling- 
ton. Accepts. 

McCLEARY, OWEN L., Olds, Io., to St. Charles, 
Minn. Accepts. 

MCELHINEY, CHAS. H., Ashland, Me., noé called to 
Kennebunk. E 
OWEN, RICHARD, Spring Valley, N. Y.,to Hyannis 

and W. Yarmouth, Mass., to begin April 1. 
PaRsons, JAS., Owatonna, Minn., accepts call to 
First Ch., Sedalia, Mo. 
PAYNE, H. C., accepts call to Clearwater and Hasty, 
Minn. 
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RICHARDSON, W. L., Pearl, Ida., to Monroe, Wn. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Sumpson, ALEX., Lee Center, Ill., to Cambridge, 
Neb. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BILLINGS, OSMOND J., rec. p. Memorial Ch., 
Worcester, Mass., Feb. 2. Parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. S. Dodge, A. W. Hitchcock, J. L. Evans, I. L. 
Willcox, G. F. Ekins, J. E. Dodge and C. H. Mix. 

EATON, Epw. D., 4. North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Feb. 14. Sermon, Pres. W. J. Tucker; other 
parts, Drs. S. G. Barnes and H. P. Higley. 

WRIGHT, EDWIN E., o. Ogalalla, Neb. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. Bross, J. D. Stewart, C. W. Duncan, 
W. H. Edgar and A. E. Ricker. 


Resignations 


ALLEN, HERBERT O., Hudson, O. 

BIXBY, Wo. S., Leavenworth, Wn., will engage in 
work connected with the church federation move- 
ment in New York. 

COUNTRYMAN, FRANKLIN, N. Branford Ct., after 
24 years’ service. 

DERRICK, THOS. H., Saybrook, O. 

KINZER, ADDISON D., Marion, Io., after more than 
five years’ service. 

PARSONS, JAS., Owatonna, Minn. 

RICHARDSON, W. L., Pearl, Ida. 


; Dismissfons 
CHASE, C. THURSTON, Flatbush Ch., Brooklyn, 
N.Y: . 


Stated Supplies 


Dickinson, Mrs. M. J., Linwood, Neb., at Rising 
City, for three months. 

LANGE, J. G., Kingfisher, Okl., at Cashion and 
Deer Creek. 

Pasco, MARTIN K., Berea, Ky., at Corbin. <Ac- 


cepts. 
Licensed to Preach 


DEAN, ELOISE PARTRIDGE, Oberlin ’91, wife of 
Rey. B. A. Dean, North Hyde Park, Vt., by La- 
moille Association, Vt., Jan. 30. 


Petsonals 


BootuH, HENRY K., First Ch., Sacramento, Cal., 
has received an increase of $500 in salary. 

GooDpELL, J. H., Mayflower Ch., Pacific Grove, 
Ore., has received an increase of $400 in salary. 

PAINTER, HARRY M., Almira, Wn., was recently 
presented with a finely engraved gold watch. , 

WEAGE, Epw. D., Columbia Ch, Seattle, Wn., has 
received an increase of $100 in salary. 

WILLIAMSON, JAS. L., North Ch.; Haverhill, Mass., 
was given a large welcoming reception on his 
return, early in January, from seven months’ ab- 
sence in Europe. 


Material Gain 


AULT, CoL., Rev. Chas. Elliot, voted unanimously 
to assume self-support. Parsonage in process of 
erection. 

AUSTIN, TEX., First.—Fine house of worship build- 
ing. 

BERKSHIRE, N. Y., Rev. I. N. Steelman. $281 
spent in repairs on parsonage, of which $100 were 
proceeds of fair held by L. A. S. and C. E. 

BERLIN Hg#IGHTS, O., Rev. M. J. Norton. Last 
$217 of church debt was raised in fifteen minutes 
at the morning service. At annual meeting 
church voted substantial increase in pastor’s 
salary. 


-BUCKINGHAM, CT., Rev. G. H. Bacheler. Parson- 


age equipped with furnace by Laides’ Society. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs., North Ave., Rev. Daniel Evans. 
Lofty spire which for a century has surmounted 
the beautiful steeple, but which for years has 
swayed in every high wind, to be removed. 

CREEDE, CoL., Rey. A. S. Hawkes. New edifice, 
completed at cost of $7,100, will be dedicated 
free of debt. The only evangelical church in 
Mineral County. Pastor’s salary raised $400 in 
two years. 

EAsT HAMPTON, CT., Rey. Wm. Slade. Parsonage 
renovated at cost of $300. Church has come into 
possession of $4,000 legacy. Beautiful memorial 
window in new parish house unveiled in memory 
of S. Mills Bevin, former clerk of church. 

EKONKE, Cr., Voluntown, Rey. H.M. Kellogg. New 
Estey organ purchased by C. E. Society. 

ELLSWORTH, CT., Rev. W. E. Page. Church build- 
ing repaired and beautified. Hard pine ceiling, 
walls calsomined, furniture dressed over, wood 
work painted, new carpet; and two coats of paint 
outside. Of the $622 raised, $590 came from 
residents. In this hill-town parish, whose popula- 
tion diminished one-half, less than fifty families, 
nearly all subscribers, made costly sacrifices. 

FOREST GROVE, ORE., Rev. H. W. Boyd. New 
parsonage finished and occupied. 

GILMANTON IRON WoRKS, N. H., Rev. E. T. Hurd. 
New frescoing, stained windows, carpet, furnace 
and other additions. 

LEICESTER, MASs., Rey. J. B. Thrall. Debt of 
$1,900 provided for and church started new year 
with balance in treasury. March 4 will be ob- 
served as John Nelson Day in honor of first pas- 
tor, for whom church was named. 

MARLBORO, Cr., Rey. S. A. Apraham. Auditorium 


Continued on page 269. 
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EDMONT COLLEGE 


Demorest, Ga. 


Strategically Located in the Foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


‘““Not merely in the South, 
not merely for the South, but 
in the South, with the South 
and for the Nation.” 

Sympathetic co:operation with 
Southern leaders in offering ed- 
ucational opportunities to the 
youth of Southern Highlands 


and Lowlands. 


The school has three departments, ele- 
mentary, academic and collegiate. Our 
total enrollment for last year was some- 
what in excess of 350 pupils. If we had 
been able to take in all the boys and girls 
who wanted to come, however, we should 
have doubled the number of our student 
body. ; 

We quote the following from a letter 
received a few weeks ago from a boy 
fourteen years of age. We have space for 
only this one quotation, but it is typical 
of letters which we are continually re- 
ceiving. 

‘I find you take an interest in educat- 
ing boys and girls. I went to school up 
to the fifth grade. I want to go to Pied- 
mont College. Papa is willing, but can’t 
pay ten dollars a month. But I want to 
go if there is any chance of paying five 
dollars a month and working the rest out. 
I can wash dishes, cut wood, run errands, 
make fires or do anything around the 
house. if there is any chance for a poor 
boy to get an education on these plans.” 

When you take into consideration the 
fact that our inability to assist these 
young people means in many cases the 
permanent denial of any educational ad- 
vantages whatsoever, our imperative need 
of an adequate endowment becomes thor- 
oughly apparent. : 

We need $300,000 to endow the present 
work and the college is growing. $75,000 
of this amount must be raised before 
July 1 to meet a conditional gift. For 
further information address Pres. John C. 
Campbell, Three Rivers, Mass., or Dean 
Henry C. Newell, Demorest, Ga. Sub- 
scriptions to the fund may be forwarded 
to either of the above addresses. Checks 
should be made payable to Piedmont 
College. 

We very much regret that, owing to 
delay in obtaining a cut, the picture of 
the Blue and Gray Camp is delayed until 
next week. Watch for it. It will inter- 
est you and set you thinking. 
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newly carpeted; new cushions placed in pews. 
At reception given to pastor and his wife, purse 
of money presented; $50 added to salary. 

(PEMBROKE, N. H.—Emily P. Eayers memorial 
chapel improved with freshly painted walls and 
ceiling, oiled floors and new pump for kitchen, 
and the church with new furnace and pews, at a 
cost respectively of $55 and $1,630. 

‘SHERMAN, CT., Rey. J. H. Davis, out of debt and 
$140 additional in treasury; $400 raised in six 
months. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS., Broadway, Rev. R. W. Beers. 
At an enthusiastic rally, with addresses by the 
new pastor, by Dr. W. T. McElveen and others, 
$1,000 pledged inside of a half hour to relieve 
deficit and provide for expenses to April 1, end 
of chureh year. Method: a blackboard drawing 
of squares representing $5 each. 

SSoutTH HADLEY, MAss. Parsonage repaired for 
family of Rev. J. G. Nichols, new pastor. 

ST. Louis, Mo., Memorial, Rev. Wm. Smith. Suit 
able site purchased for new house of worship. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


ADAMS, MASS., Rev. J.S. Voorhees. Sunday school 
presented to the superintendent, Hon. William B. 
Plunkett, who was about to go abroad, a watch 
charm in the form of an old gold locket, set with 
diamonds and bearing his iuitials and a lion’s 
head. Mr. Plunkett and his brother give the 
school a sleigh-ride every winter. 

_ASHLAND, NEB., Rev. J. W. Carson. From Mrs. 
Silvia McIntyre, solid silver coffee urn, which 
had been in her family nearly a century. Accepted 
at reception given for the purpose. 

Boston, Mass. Bequests of Mrs. Susan M. Schnei- 
der, formerly a missionary in Turkey: To the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Congrega- 
tional Education Society, $500 each; to the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions, $1,000, plus $100 
to be added to the Benjamin Schneider memorial 
fund. One half the residue of estate also goes to 
the Board. 

<CLEVELAND, O., Franklin Ave., Rev. Robert Hop- 
kin. From estate of Miss Wenham, for many 
years a member, church has received $500; from 
Endeavor Society to pastor, handsome copy of 
Gilbert’s Cathedral Cities of England, on twelfth 
anniversary of ordination. 

SHAMPDEN, MASs., Rev. OC. B. Bliss. From former 
residents, friends of the church, $55 stereopticon 
for benefit of community. First lecture, A Trip 
to Japan, given in Academy Hall. : 

fHOUSATONIC, MAss., Rev. R. DeW. Mallary. 
Church has come into the possession of legacy of 
$10,000 from the estate of the late T. G. Rams- 
dell, Esq., who died two years ago. He also left 
$25,000 to the village for a library and that has 
been in process of building since last summer. 
Numerous other bequests were maue and the 
church, with which he was prominently identified 
as a member of the parish, will devote its legacy 
to an endowment fund. The same church re- 
ceived last year $200 by the will of Mrs. H. H. B. 
Turner, who also left $200 each to the A. B. 
Cc. F. M. and the C. H. M. S. 

“WOODBURY, O7., First, Rev. J. A. Freeman. From 
the late Charles W. Kirtland, a member since 1837, 
who died recently aged 92, the oldest inhabi- 
tant of the town and oldest 1. ™her of the church, 
$10,000 to the C. H. M.S. 


Casualties 


.-ACTON, MAss., Rev. T. M. Miles. By the courage 
and coolness of the pastor, loss of life was pre- 
vented at the fire which occurred during morning 

« service, Feb. 4, He continued to preach and the 
people quietly listened, while an impromptu 
bucket brigade fought and extinguished the flames 
in basement and vestry, which were badly dam- 
aged. : 


Congregational Clubs 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY MEETINGS 


fEssEX, MAss., at Salem, at its annual meeting 
called Rey. A. J. Covell of Lynn to its presidency 
and Rey. N. Van der Pyl of Marblehead to its 
secretaryship. Rev. W. W. Sleeper of Wellesley, 

_ five years a missionary in Bulgaria, and his sister, 
Mrs. Ruggles, both accomplished musicians, ren- 
dered delightfully the folk-songs and national 
airs of the Balkans, which should be heard by all 
interested in the struggles of that patriotic and 
simple-hearted people. 

“INTERSTATE CLUB, embracing 100 ministers of 
Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. Initial meet- 
ing at Sioux City, S. D. Rev. B. G. Mattson of 
Yankton, on Sabatier’s Religions tof :Authority ; 
Rey. W. J. Turner of Norfolk, Neb., on ‘The Seat 
of Authority in Religion. t 

“MONTCLAIR, N. J., Jan. 12., Pres. M. W. Stryker 
of Hamilton Coll. and Rey. H. E.‘\ Fosdick on 
Christian Citizenship. 

“NEw HAVEN, Cr. Probably largest gathering in 
its history, Jan. 29. Dr. Charles L. Kloss of 
Central Ch., Philadelphia, on The Battle with the 
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Boss. Having come from St. Louis about two 
years ago, he is a hero of two wars. His address, 
like his articles in The Congregationalist, con- 
tained the spirit of the prophet and the spice of 
good humor. . 

RAY PALMER CuUB of Hudson River Association, 
at Schenectady, N. Y. Dr. F. W. Adams, speak- 
ing on The Hoosier Poet, read from James Whit- 
comb Riley’s works. 

WESTERN VERMONT, at St. Albans. Speakers, 
Governor Bell and Dr. F, L. Goodspeed of Spring- 
field, Mass., the latter on The Bible as Ideal 
Truth. Discussion on The United Congregational 
Church by Rey. W. P. Jackson and Dr. Glenn 
Atkins. 

WORCESTER, MAss. Robert R. Gailey on his 
work in China. New president, Rev. A. W. 
Hitchcock. 


Dedications 


WICHITA, KAN., Fellowship (Branch of Plymouth 
Ch.), Rev. M. W. Woods. $5,500 house of wor- 
ship, with sermon by Dr. C. S. Sargent, pastor 
of mother church. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


Boston, MAss., Boylston, Rev. H. A. Barker. Ac- 
cessions 17, on confession nine. Present mem- 
bership 250. Ina short time $850 raised to free 
church from indebtedness. Benevolence $425. 
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Purse of money presented Mr. Sylvester R 
Crocker on retiring from superintendency of 
Sunday school after 11 years’ service. 

CRooKsTON, MINN., Rey. E. 8. Shaw. All depart- 
ments work harmoniously and actively to meet 
expense of repairs and improvements, over 
$8,000. Special features: Installation of pipe 
organ—first in the city—and securing Miss Jane 
M. Smith of Oberlin as organist and music di- 
rector; 21 additions to membership; cradle roll 
of over 40 added to Sunday school; over $6,000 
raised and expended; three outstation Sunday 
schools and preaching stations organized and 
maintained during summer. Benevolences in- 
creased, notwithstanding heavy cost of local 
work. 

DERRY, N. H., Central, Rey. C. L. Merriam. Plant 
consists of church, parish house and new parson- 
age. Gifts of marble baptismal font and indi- 
vidual communion set. Bills paid and balance in 
treasury. Parsonage debt of $1,000 wiped out. 
Admissions, nine, six on confession. Benevo- 
lences, over $1,000. 

GREENVILLE, N. H., Rev. T. E. Gale. Inadvert- 
ently the committee fixed the date of annual 
meeting on the 82nd birthday of Deacon Wheeler, 
the oldest member. At the close of the social 
hour, the pastor, in behalf of the church, presented 
him with a bouquet of pinks. The good man was 
for a moment overcome, but rallying, tenderly and 
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Absolute ly Pure 


PDakin¢g 
Powder 


A GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It makes the most delicious 
and healthful hot breads, 
biscuit and cake 


FREE FROM ALUM, LIME OR PHOSPHATIC ACID 


* * x * * 


Alum baking powders are unhealthful. 


Re een soak 


Do not use them for 


raising food under any circumstances. So detrimental are alum 
baking powders considered, that in most foreign countries their 


sale is prohibited. 


In many States in this country the law com- 


pels alum powders to be branded to show that they contain 
this dangerous acid, while in the District of Columbia, Congress 
has prohibited the sale of all food that contains alum. 

Alum baking powders are sold to consumers at from 10 
cents a pound to 25 ounces for 25 cents, or 25 cents a pound, 
and when not branded may generally be distinguished by their 


price. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 16 


A large company of sympathetic women 
gathered in Pilgrim Hall in the shadow of the 
sorrow which the death of the president, Mrs. 
Judson Smith, has brought to the board. 
Mrs. Capron, presiding, said, ‘‘ Wherever 
there is shadow, there is sunlight,’ and then 
strung together precious promises from Holy 
Writ. The hymns, prayers and spoken words 
were all appropriate to the special circum- 
stances. 

Appreciative words were spoken by Miss 
Ellen M. Stone; Mrs. McLaughlin; Mrs. Lam- 
son, who spoke of her association with the 
home missionary work, being vice-president 
of the Home Missionary Association while 
she held a responsible position in the Foreign 
Board; Mrs. Phelps; Mrs. Bradley; Miss Day; 
Miss Lamson; Miss Kyle and Mrs. Purington, 
who referred to the gathering in Chicago at 
this very hour, when the women of the Board 
of the Interior meet to consider their world- 
wide interests; and reported messages received 
from Chicago that morning. Miss Means, Mrs. 
Strong and Mrs. Capron, with thanksgiving 
and petition, rounded out the hour. 


Christian News from Every where 


Both houses of the congress of Bolivia, 
South America, voted last August to grant 
liberty of religious worship. In order that 
this shall become law the next session of the 
congress in August, 1906, must confirm this 
vote. It seems probable that the coming con- 
gress will be as favorable to religious liberty 
as the last one. 


The Anglican Cathedral of Winchester, Eng., 
is in urgent need of repair. The east end is 
falling apart from the main building. A crack 
in the walls about seven hundred years old 
has recently been much enlarged, a new method 
of drainage introduced by the city authorities 
having dried the marshy foundations of the 
cathedral and caused their subsidence. Next 
to Westminster Abbey this is the most im- 
portant religious structure in England. An 
appeal has been issued for funds to repair it, 
and it is e-timated that $150,000 will be re- 
quired, 


Temperance 


Mr. J. G. Woolley was one of those who 
carried on the war for prohibition in New 
Zealand. Passing through New South Wales 
on his way to America, he expressed his ap- 
proval of the provision in the recently passed 
Liquor Law of New South Wales which 
makes a three-fifths majority necessary to 
carry prohibition. Whereupon the Prohibi- 
tion party expressed by resolution “ surprise 
and disgust’’ at his deliverance. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 26, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, The Most Efficient Organization 
of the Modern Church; speakers, Rev. E. M. Noyes 
and a layman. 

WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH, Women’s Board Mis- 
sions, Winchendon, Mass., March 1,10 a. mM. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. , 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 
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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Sealp, Hair and Hands is 
Cutieura Soap, Assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweet- 
est of emollients for preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, for cleansing the scalp of 
crusts, scales and dandruff and the stopping of fall- 
ing hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, 
rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, itchings and 
chafings, and many sanative, antiseptic purposes 
which readily suggest themselves to wémen, espe- 
cially mothers, as well as for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery. 


\ 
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Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ELY—In Oberlin, O., Jan. 31, Frances Blatchford Beach 
wife of Samuel W. Ely. Her father was Dr. Samuel 
Beach of Bridgeport, Ct.. ano her mother’s father 
was Rev. Zephaniah Swift, for ot A years Congrega- 
tional ministerin Derby,Ct. Mrs. Ely was educated at 
Williston Seminary and Grove Hall Seminary, New 
Haven. She was married in 1869, and moved to 
Morrison, Ill., and in 1884 to Oberlin. Their only 
daughter, Miss Catherine 8B. Ely, is professor of mod- 
ern languages in Elizabeth College, Charlotte, N. C. 


FISKE—In Newburyport, on Jan. 30, Mrs. Caroline 
Walworth, widow of the late Rev. D. T. Fiske, D. D. 
pastor,of the Belleville Church, aged 77. 
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MRS. MARY L. MERRILL 


From the home of her son, Rev. C. C. Merrill. at 
Winchendon, Mass., Mrs. Mary L. Merrill, wife of Rev. 
J. L. Merrill, passed peacefully away in wake after days 
of intense suffering. Born July 31, 1839, in Chanceford, 
Pa., of Scotch Irish ancestry on both sides, among 
whom were numerous Presbyterian ministers and eld- 
ers, she was married Sept. 11, 1860, and served as the 
most efficient helper of her husband in his pastorates. 
They were at Chanceford six years, at Acworth, N. H., 
four, at Marlboro, N. H , seventeen, and Rindge, N. H., 
four and a half, and at Newbury, Vt.,ten. At the close 
of active pervice they lived for two years with their 
daughter in Fitchburg, and later for a year and a half 
with their son in Winchendon. Three children were 
born of the marriage, one of whom died in infancy. 
Her husband, daughter, who teaches in Fitchburg, and 
son survive. She is the third to be taken from a family 
of six, of whom one brother and two sisters remain. 
Funeral services were held in Winchendon attended 
by friends from former parishes, and at the request of 
Newbury parishioners a brief service was held in the 
church there, from which the burial was in the family 
lot in Haverhill, N. H. 

Endowed mentally and physically with the traits of 
her ancestry, she was to an unusual degree the helpmeet 
of her husband and a leaderin paren activities. In early 
years she was eyes for him in his reading when he was 
shut off from the use of his books, and in the prepara- 
tion of the history of Acworth she assisted in research 
and did all the clerical work. Parishioners will testify 
to her sympathy and executive ability. Through all the 
suffering attending her last days—she died of arterio- 
capillary-sclerosis—her courage and hopefuiness did not 
fail, and she Kept up her interest in current events. In 
the last hours she was spared pain, and the end was 
peace. oO. HM. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me and I will send 
you free atrial package of a sinrp e remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending acent. Address: 
John A. Smith, Dept. 25, ‘ 

306-308 Broadway, ilwaukee, Wise 
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All Run Down 


Wanting in vitality, vigor, 
vim—that is a condition that 
no one can safely neglect, 
for it is the most common 
predisposing cause of dis- 
ease. The blood is at fault; 
it needs purifying or enrich- 
ing and the best medicine 
to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


the great alterative and tonic 
—builds up the whole system. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on That Tired Feeling, 


No. 8. C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
- 28326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


The Congregational Way 


By Geo. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


FUMED FINISH 


We are having an active 
call this season for chairs of 
Mission design in Fumed 
Oak and cushioned with 
Spanish leather. The pat- 
tern here illustrated is one 
of our most popular de- 
The price of chair 
or rocker is 


$7.75 


signs. 
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We operate our own Fuming Room and can age an 
oak frame to match any tone of woodwork. 


Fumed Oak Arm Chair 
Broad arms, tufted cushions on seat 


and (DACk we Oh capiee Sec eeecea nates $9.00 


Fumed Oak Settle 
Mortise and tenon construction, box 


framed seat, braced legs........ $12.00 


Fumed Oak Desk , 
Rack for stationery, leather panel in 
top, wide drawer.............0. «$18.00 


Fumed Oak Bookcase 
Adjustable shelves, glass doors with 


leaded topS ............e0e seesees $27.00 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 


a 
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In and Around Boston 


‘Nehemiah Adams Remembered 

Union Church had a congregation of good 
‘size last Sunday evening to commemorate 
‘the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Adams, its eminent pastor during a 
large part of the last century. Quite a number 
present had sat under his ministry. Dr. 
Loomis gave an outline sketch of his life, and 
read a reminiscent letter from Dr. A, H. 
Plumb, which brought the great preacher, 
“the Addison of the Boston pulpit,’ freshly 
‘to the minds of those who had known him. 
Dr. H. J. Patrick, who was in his early vigor 
as a Newton pastor during the later part of 
Dr. Adams’s ministry, repeated appropriate 
passages of Scripture andledin prayer. Then 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie gave a delightful ad- 
‘dress replete with impressions and incidents 
wisely handled by a master biographer. One 
-of Dr. Adams’s well-known hymns was sung, 
**Saints in glory.’”? Dr. Loomis showed the 
eontinued influence of this typical minister and 
author by saying that he had found in the 
Boston Public Library catalogue forty cards 
pearing the name of Nehemiah Adams. 


Drs. Arthur Smith and C. R. Brown at the Con- 
gregational Club 

Next Monday’s meeting of the club will be 
fitted into the present wide-reaching campaign 
of the American Board to enlist the support 
of business men. With that end in view, the 
club, after partaking as usual of supper in 
Lorimer Hall will adjourn to the large audi- 
torium of Tremont Temple and listen to ad- 
dresses from Dr. Smith of China, Dr. Brown 
of Oakland, Cal., and Pres. S. B. Capen. To 
that general meeting outsiders will be admit- 
ted by ticket and it is expected that the hall 
will be filled with men from the churches in 
the metropolitan district. 


Professor Coe at the Superintendents’ Union 

The recent annual joint meeting of the 
Congregational Sunday School Superintend- 
ents’ Union and the Baptist Superintendents’ 
Association was enjoyed by over two hundred 
members and guests in the beautiful hall in 
the new Ford Building. The speaker of the 
evening was Prof. George A. Coe, who took as 
his subject, The Value of Facts. He believed 
that it was the work of the Sunday school to 
produce and control facts, moral and religious, 
in the life of the pupils, and especially empha- 
sized the value of historical Bible study. 


A Boston Pastor’s Lenten Service 

As in two previous Lenten seasons Rey. 
William A. Knight’s Bethany narrative, The 
Love-Watch, is to be read by its author during 
the coming Lent in various churches in and 
about Boston. In a score of instances it has 
been found that the reading of this story 
on a Sunday evening or a prayer meeting 
night makes a deep religious impression, and 
Mr. Knight gladly gives his services for this 
reason as far as other duties permit. This 
little book has been widely used in Lenten 
services by other pastors. 


The minority of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church opposing the union with the 
' Presbyterian Church North has decided to 
begin litigation and will file an injunction to 
prevent consummation of the wedding. 


Drives out blood impurities. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 
Get it from your druggist 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Closing Pastorates 
AT PORT HURON, MICH. 


Rev. W. H. Sargent’s eight-year pastorate over 
the Twenty-Fourth Street Church was character- 
ized by spiritual growth, though the church was 
handicapped by the results of a fire in 1898 and the 
edifice was practically destroyed by lightning in 
1903. For some time services were held in a tent, 
later in the parsonage and a handsome $5,000 strue- 
ture, designed by Mr. Sargent, is a monument to 
the pastor’s ability and heroic labor. House-to- 
house visitation was a feature of his ministry; he is 
a fine singer and strong in evangelistic lines. His 
church, down by the tunnel station, was composed 
wholly of shop and railroad people. He gathered 
about him a loyal little company. 

He was a Moody man, and enthusiastically propa- 
gated that type of faith and life. He has gone to 
Chicago now to do whatever God commands, 
hoping, however, to get into some phase of evargel- 
istic work. s. 

AT MILFORD, Io. 


Rey. J. H. Olmstead, who has accepted a call to 
Clarion, Io., closes a pastorate of two and a half 
years at Milford, during which 41 members were 
received and $1,200 were spent in improving the 
church property. 
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in the pulpit, in the lecture room, in the physician’s 
office, behind the counter or at the bar? 

4] Would you as soon hear a piano playing ma- 
chine as a great pianist? 

Could you win a lawsuit as well with a law-book 
as with a great lawyer? 

Personality is the dearest and yet the cheapest 
thing on earth. 

Travel is the only serious interest in which men 
ignore the value of personality, in which an imper- 
sonal guide-book or a less than impersonal courier 
are charged with the momentous responsibilities of 
personality. The immense success. of University 
Travel is due to its recognition of the value of 
Personality in Travel. 


Write for our Outline of University Travel. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
201 Clarendon Street, Boston 
i ete 
EUROPE senttin denova. Soverat other $190 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 


40-day tour to World’s C, E. Con- 


a a 
The Overland Limited 
Electric lighted, Less than 3 days Chicago to San Francisco and Port- 
land. Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line daily. 


The Los Angeles Limited 


Electric lighted. Every day in the year to Pasadena and Los Angeles. 
Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


The Ghina & Japan Fast Mail 


Daily Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Chicago, 


Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 


The Golorado Special 


Only one night to Denver. 
Line. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 


The North-Western Limited 


Electric lighted. Daily between Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


The Duluth-Superior Limited 


Electric lighted, daily, Chicago to Superior and Duluth. 
a 
The Peninsula Express 


Daily to the Lake Superior Iron and Copper country. 
Other fast trains to Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, 


Northern Michigan, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming and the Black Hills. 


The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
For tickets and full information apply to 


W. B. KNISKERN. P. T. My 
Chicago, Ill. 


The children’s friend— 


Jayne’s T onic Vermifuge 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 
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The R,. E. A. at Cleveland 


BY PRES. GEORGE B. STEWART, D.D. 
Auburn Theological Seminary 


Whatever may have been the considerations 
which led the Religious Education Association 
to substitute this year for its annual conven- 
tion a conference of its officers, the gathering 
in Cleveland, Feb. 13-15, justified the change. 
Above sixty members from eleven states and 
one province were present. Bishop McDowell 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as presi- 
dent of the association, and Dr. Frank K. 
Sanders, secretary of the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, as presi- 
dent of its council, were influential in the 
deliberations and in shaping action. The hold 
this association has taken upon men promi- 
nent in religious work is evident in the fact 
that so many editors, pastors, college and 
seminary presidents and educators are willing 
to serve the association and at their own 
charges give three days to an informal con- 
ference about its work. 

For the first time in its history, the associa- 
tion has practically met its expenses for the 
year, and has made a considerable reduction 
in its debt. This result was made possible 
largely through the generous response of Mrs. 
Cyrus H. McCormick of Chicago to the re- 
quest of President Harper, one of the last acts 
of his life, that she bear the expense of pub- 
lishing the third volume of the Proceedings, 
a handsome volume which has just appeared. 
The financial problem has been a serious one 
from the first, but it appears now that the 
association is near the solution of the problem. 
Its budget calls for $15,000 for next year’s ex- 
penses and the balance of its debt, and the 
officers thought this budget will certainly be 
met. 

The annual survey prepared by Prof. C. W. 
Votaw revealed encouraging progress in the 
departments of Christian Associations, secular 
schools and Sunday schools. General regret 
was expressed that the promise of progress in 
the Sunday school work which the action of 
the Toronto Sunday School Convention on the 
Advanced Course of Lessons held out has not 
been fulfilled in the Advanced Courses re- 
cently published by the lesson committee. 

It was noted that the suspicion regarding 
the association which had existed in certain 
quarters has been dispelled, and that the 
association is coming into increasing favor 
with those who ought to see in it a fine agency 
for unifying the forces engaged in religious 
education. The loyalty and enthusiasm of its 
present membership is shown in the fact that 
less than ten per cent. has failed to pay the 
dues. 

There was the forward look, and the opti- 
mistic note was noticeable in all the addresses 
and informal discussions. It was recognized 
that the association had had the usual perils 
incident to new organizations, but it was felt 
by all that it is stronger today and more 
solidly knit together than ever before. It 
never gave so large and substantial promise of 
continued and increasing efficiency. 

The deliberations were characterized by so- 
briety and sanity, and gave evidence that the 
direction of the affairs of the organization is in 
the hands of wise and conservative leaders. 
The original purpose of the association to 
stimulate religious education and to furnish 
a clearing-house for those who in various or- 
ganizations are engaged in this work was 
emphasized. No hint of rivalry with other 
agencies or of intrusion into their sphere of 
activity was heard throughout the three days. 
The religious note rather than the moral note, 
the importance of religious ethics above non- 
religious ethics or ‘‘ mere ethics,’’ the neces- 
sity for making education, even secular edu- 
cation, deeply and truly religious, were obvi- 
ously prominent in the conference. 

The policy adopted for the coming year 
included the maintenance of enlarged head- 
quarters in Chicago, the development of the 
permanent exhibit at headquarters, the publi- 


cation of an official journal of religious. educa- 
tion, issued six times a year, the employment 
of a general secretary possessed of marked 

_ executive ability, the holding of a convention 
in February, 1907, and the development. of 
state organizations and local guilds. Pres. 
William H. P. Faunce of Brown University is 
the president for the coming year, and Pres. 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin is the new 
head of the executive board. 


A Daily Paper’s Good Word for 
Ministers 


As a matter of fact it is to the everlasting 
honor and glory of the ministry that so few of 
its members cast discredit or disgrace upon it. 
When one considers all the clergymen of every 
danomination there are in this world, Jew and 
Gentile and Christian alike, it is really as- 
tonishing how few of their number go astray. 
They are human, as the rest of us are. 
are afflicted with the weaknesses that afflict 
other men. They have the same temptations 
to zesist. The world, the flesh and the devil 
lie in wait for them as they do for all the sons 
of men. But what is the record? Scan it, an- 
alyze it, take the public press, which must tell 
the truth, for it, and the ministry of God rises 
before the vision as a body clean and right- 
eous. Those who, in the face of this showing 
—and it cannot be successfully disputed—go 
out of the way to cast aspersions on the clergy 
are ealumniators.—Los Angeles Times. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mrs. J. H. Eaton, Lawrences. .............seeee $2.00 

M. T. Walker, Somersworth, N. H............. 2 00 

Mrs. L. S. Connor, Sudbury............seeeeeee 2.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 

Walter Burnham, New Preston, Ct............ $2.50 

Mrs. T. W. Nichols, River Falls, Wis.......... 2.00 


They | 
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Shirt-Waists 


ADVANCE 
SPRING STYLES 


$1 to $5 


From the 71 styles illustrated in our new Shirt-Waist 
Catalogue we have selected this waist as afair example } | 
of what we mean by saying “lower prices and better 
qualities than any one else can offer.” Any one of our 
waists would show this superiority, but we have selected 
this one because it is especially popular just now. 


This Waist, $1.25 


No. 110-NN. The 
attractive feature of 
this white Persian 
Lawn waist is the 
square shoulder yoke 
in front, obtained 
with bands of Val lace 
applied horizontally. 
Swiss embroidery and 
lace form the front, 


tiny Princess tucks 
p beingemployedatthe 
center, and an invisi- 


ble closing at the 
back is a noteworthy 
item, tucks affording 
the main decoration 
at each side. The 
bouffante elbow 
sleeves droop prettily 


over tucked cuffs that / 


are bordered with 
lace, and a lace-frilled 
ruffle adds to the ef- 
fect. Long sleeves 


may be had if pre- * 


ferred. The collaris 
trimmed with lace in- 
sertion, and a lace 
frill ornaments the 
edge. Price $1.25; 


postage 15 cents. In ordering, be sure to state bust § 


No. 110-NN. 


measure, and mention whether long or short sleeves are Ff 
desired. Remit by Money Order, Bank Draft or Reg- ff. 
istered Mail; do not send stamps. 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles in Lawn, Batiste, Silk and } 


Lace, ranging in price from $1.00 to $5.00 illustrated in 
our new Shirt-waist Catalogue—sent free on request. 


Write for it today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1'% Years 


10S 


——— 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Studios. 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


TIFFANY ©) STUD 


Correspondence Invited. 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 


third of a century. 


Buggy with Bike Gear and % in. 


extra stick seat, $69.50. As good as 
sells for $25 more , 


@ 
yy . 
m 33 Years: Sellin 
Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user for a 
We ship for examin- 
ation and approval and guarantee safe 
delivery. You are out nothing if not sat- 
isfied as to style, quality and price. 


We are the largest manufacturers 
inthe world 


selling to the Cone uaey Ses Bele We 
S 5 make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles 
No. 62974. Combination Top of Harness. Send for large free catalog. 


rubber tires. Price complete with ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
ELKHART, IND. 


g Direct 


No. 330. Extension Top Surrey. 
Price complete, $70.50. As good 
__assellsfor §25.00 more, 


- Write to Cincinnati Bell Ficadry con cinclinail, © 
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5 % Safe, Sure, Simple 


E CAN prove to your satis- 
ON faction that your savings in- 


Assets vested with — Industrial = 

ngs and Loan Co. will earn 5% 

$1,750,000 » and be as safe as when earning 

" a smaller rate of interest else- 

Surplus and Profits | where. For over 12 years we 
have handled savings accounts 

$150,000 by means of our simple certifi 


cate system from all parts of 
the country and never paid less 
than 6%. Start an account with 
us at any time—withdraw when 
you see fit. Earnings reckoned 
for every day your money is in 
our care. Under New York Bank- 


ing Department Supervision and 
regularly examined by same. 
Write for particulars. 

Industrial Saviags and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Co. 


make a specialty of helping Congregationalists find suit- 
able locations in North Dakota. 
business, professional opening or investment, write us. 
SMITH & PARSONS, Fargo, North Dakota, 
Its Attorneys and General Agents. 


SPRING SUITS 


Made to $ A (0 $2 New York 


Order Styles 


Fashion Book and Samples FREE 


Don’t be worried with 
shopping for ees, 
aloe nen | disap- 
pointments and tire- 
some personal fittings. 
Leave all your dress- 
making troubles to. us. 
Afterwe have filled your 
first order you can ap- 
preciate what we save 
you in the way of time, 
money and annoyance. 


A request brings our 
Fashion Book, and with 
it samples from our f 
stock of over 450 differ- |. 
ent varieties of the | 
choicest materials. 


With the aid of our 
Fashion Book and 
Samples, you can | 
choose style and mate- 
rial with more certainty | & 
of satisfaction than if : 
you bought at home. po 


We know positively 
that we can fit you as 
we have thousands of 
others — thousands who 
mail us their orders year 
after year. What we { 
have done for them we 
can do for you. 


We GUARANTEE to Fit 
You and Give You Entire 
Satisfaction or Refund 
Your Money. 


Our Spring Fashion 
Book Illustrates : 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS * $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR2MADE SUITS . $7.50 to $25 
SILK SUI'S $9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS (Cotton ‘and Linen) $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . - $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS E : : $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS $8 00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the mew ‘‘Pony’’ Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 


We Make All These Garments to Order Only 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you, 

to h 
We Send Free oovint “neon of “New 


York Fashiens, showing the latest styles and 
containing simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TODAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 


UNLIEE OTHER BELLE 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 
Ei Ts Ts 


_BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. (c=-Send fos 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbore, O; 


MEEFLY&¢0, BELLS 


CHIMES and ae 
ipbes Belt i Foanery me tcAs 


The Oldest. Bee ant in Amerisz 
Only Finest, Moat Musteuliy Toned Belle Made. 


If you want a farm, |- 


n 
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7 at Be 
fittingly expressed his gratitude for the flowers 
and the kindly remembrance. Then young and 
old gathered around him for a cordial handshake 
and word of congratulation. ° ees 

HADLEY, MASS., First, Rev. T. A. Emerson. Ad- 
ditions 22; on confession 17; net gain 18; individ- 
ual communion service; new chapel hymnals; 
two barrels sent Nebraska home missionary; 
more than 1,000 bouquets sent to Boston Flower 
Mission; at Thanksgiving several barrels and 
sacks of vegetables and nuts given to Boston poor. 
Lend a Hand Class in Sunday school support 
teacher in India. 

JAMAICA, VT.—Through gift of $800 church freed 
its vestry, which the town, through an unrecorded 
claim of many years’ standing, used for town 
meetings, ete. The claim of the town has been 
surrendered. Ladies’ Aid Society, at cost of 
about $150, renovated hall for church purposes 
and installed electric lights therein. 

LA HARPE, ILL., Rev. A. E. Hartwell. Accessitons 
on confession 39; benevolence more than twice 
as large as in previous years; Men’s League or- 
ganized, now numbering 200. It has a moral 
and religious aim and is closely affiliated with 
local Protestant churches. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT., Rev. Thomas Simms. <Acces- 
sions 29, the largest number in 20 years; present 
membership 333; current expenses $2,850; be- 
nevolences $652; legacies $285. Vestry fur- 
nished with chairs and pictures; introduction of 
church calendar; also, new hymn-books in Sunday 
school and church; Sunday school library re- 
plenished. - 

NEw HAVEN, Ct., Howard Ave., Dr. W. J. Mutch. 
Accessions 25, on confession 18; membership 
456. Resolved: that the principal of legacies re- 
ceived by church shall never be used for current 
expenses unless given for that purpose. 

REHOBOTH, MAss., Rev. C. B. Wathen. Ladies 
fair netted $625 recently. New lights put in 
church. At annual reunion four new members 
formally received, making ten added during year. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., First, Dr. C. T. Brown. 63 ac- 
cessions, 30 on confession; $567 for foreign mis- 
sions, a gain of $186; gifts to home missions in- 
creased 70 per cent. New home department in 
Sunday school numbers 70. Church supports 
Rev. J. H. Roberts of Kalgan, China. 

Sr. CHARLES, ILL., Rev. Frank Lewis begins his 
second year of service. 34 members added the 
past year; C. E. Society and home department of 
100 organized; church building and parsonage 
repaired and repainted. At a reception at the 
parsonage in January many substantial gifts were 
left. 

Sr. JosSEPH, Micu., Rey. H. S. Roblee. 53 addi- 
tions, 43 on confession. Finances in best condi- 
tion for years. 

TALCOTTVILLE, CT., Rev. D. L. Yale. New home 
department of 83 in Sunday school with loan 
library and pictures on Life of Christ. Benevo- 
lences, $2,043. Pastor prepared booklet for 
young people on The Character Side of the Life 
with Christ, of which 1,200 sold in three months. 

YANKTON, 8. D., Rev. B. G. Mattson. Accessions 
44, on confession 23, net gain 25; benevolences 
$537, home expenses $11,431; Sunday school 
gained 50 per cent. in enrollment and attendance 
—numbering 369. Improvements besides com- 
pletion of the new church: modern bathroom 
equipment for parsonage and numerous valuable 
accessories for church kitchen and parlors, due 
to efforts of aggressive Ladies’ Union. Pastor 
has recently been appointed chaplain to State 
Hospital for Insane and conducts services twice 
a month. 


f{Continued from page 269.) =Se Caja 


Baby’s Food 
can always be uniform if you use Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. The original. Especially 
prepared as an infant food. Send for Baby’s Diary, 
a valuable booklet for mothers. 108 Hudson 
Street, New York. 
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Never Too Late 


Perhaps you are a man 
or a woman of mature 
years who feels that you 
have not been as success- 
ful as you could wish. 

Don’t feel that the fu- 
ture is closed to you. 

Thousands of plucky 
men and women all over 
this country have made 
their lives all over again, 
and made them success- 
ful, repfesenting in their 
towns, upon large com- 
missions, [He Lapies’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Eventne Posr. 

Selling subscriptions 


to these publications is 
dignified and pleasant. It 
must not be confounded 


with “canvassing” for 
inferior publications or 
worthless books. It is a 
calling in which thou- 
sands of men and women 
of refinement are profit- 
ably engaged. 


Every new subscription and every 
renewal pays a liberal commission to 
you. We distribute every month 
nearly ¢6,000 in prizes for subscrip- 
tions taken, And every few months 
we distribute $40,000 in prizes. 
The prizes alone, in some cases, 
amount to an average year’s salary. 
And there are always the large com- 
missions. Write and we’ll tell you 
how it pays you. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
554-E, Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


—< 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and BRequisites, no matter when pub- 

lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores ai 
Boston or Chicago. 


GRE pe GA LY 


OUR 


90th Anniversary Number 


TO BE ISSUED UNDER DATE OF MARCH THIRD 


10 cents per copy 


Five or more to any one address, 5 cents per copy 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


BOSTON—CHICAGO 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
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Beginning with $50,000 


Seldom does a new Congregational work be- 
gin with a handsome $50,000 chapel, plenty of 
room for expansion and all the promise of a 
future great church. This establishment of 
St. Paul’s Chapel as a branch of Central 
Church, Brooklyn, is therefore noteworthy. 
Of course it is due to Central’s jubilee fund, 
but it might also serve as a text for other 
churches in the hey-day of prosperity to doa 
little church extension on their own account, 
while strength and surpluses are vigorous and 
sound. Many a city would have seen the 
growth instead of the demise of Congrega- 
tionalism if a less self-centered policy had 
operated. 

The new chapel is at the corner of New 
York Avenue and Sterling Place, destined to 
be the center of a high-clags residential dis- 
trict. Dr. Cadman’s assistant, Rev. Stephen 
Van R. Trowbridge, isincharge. Much of the 
success of the new movement is duealso tothe 
Sunday school superintendent, Mr. William 
G, Hoople, a trustee of Central Church. The 
Bible school was established in November, 
1903, and is now approaching the 150 mark. 
With a membership of sixty, and congrega- 
tions averaging nearly a hundred, the opening 
of the chapel will speedily develop this nucleus 
to a strong organization. Mr. Trowbridge, 
who has been pastor just a year, is a graduate 
of Princeton University and Hartford Semi- 
nary, 1905, taking honors at the former in 
Greek and English literature. 

The new building is of brick and stone, of 
late Gothic design, attractive and substantial, 
and will seat over 600. The dedicatory sery- 
ices proper were held Feb. 4, Dr. Cadman 
preaching the sermon. Scores were unable to 
get into the building. The dedicatory cere- 
monies were brief, sufficient and dignified. 
Another large audience gathered at night to 
hear Pres. W. D. Mackenzie of Hartford, 
whose subject was Christ and the Church. 
On the ensuing Sunday there were addresses 
by Rev. F. J. MacConnell, a leading Metho- 
dist pastor, Rev. Charles Herald of Bethesda, 
Central’s first daughter, and Mr. Hoople. The 
celebrations, which extend over more than 
two weeks, conclude with the annual recep- 
tion of Dr. and Mrs. Cadman, the deacons, 


UNDER WHICH KING 


‘The More Postum the More Food 
—the More Coffee the More Poison.” 


The president of the W. C. T. U. ina young 
giant state in the Northwest says: 

‘**T did not realize that I was a slave to coffee 
till I left off drinking it. For three or four 
years I was obliged to take a nervetonic every 
day. NowlI am free, thanks to Postum Food 
Coffee. 

“© After finding out what coffee will do to its 
victims, I could hardly stand to have my hus- 
band drink it; but he was not willing to quit. 
I studied for months to find a way to induce 
him to leave it off. Finally I told him I would 
make no more coffee. 

**T got Postum Food Coffee and made it 
strong—boiled it the required time, and had 
him read the little book, ‘The Road to Well- 
ville,’ that comes in every package. 

“*Today Postum has no stronger advocate 
than my husband! He tells our friends how 
to make it and that he got through the winter 
without a spell of the grip and has not had a 
headache for months—he used to be subject 
to frequent nervous headaches. 

“* The stronger you drink Postum ‘the more 
food you get; the stronger you drink coffee 
the more poison you get.’”’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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trustees and their wives. Thus Brooklyn Con- 
gregationalism is steadily and permanently 
extending its hold and leadership. 


Broadway Tabernacle’s New Assistants 


Rev. William Arnot Kirkwood has begun |, 


work in asscciation with Dr. Jefferson, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Charles R. Seymour. Mr. Kirk- 
wood came from Chester, Ct., after nearly 
four years, during which strong ties of affec- 
tion were formed. He was brought up in the 
Tabernacle and for thirteen years was a mem- 
ber there. Under Dr. W. M. Taylor’s in- 
fluence he decided to prepare for the ministry, 
graduating from New York University in 1890, 
and from Union Seminary in 1893. His first 
pastorate was at Parkville Church, Brooklyn, 
from which he was called to Clinton Avenue 
Church, in the same borough, caring for the 
Atlantic Avenue Chapel, which he left to go 
to Chester. His formal entrance into the 
Tabernacle work was marked by a special 
service in which several deacons took part. 
A reception has just been tendered to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirkwood, and they are now well settled. 
His reminiscences of Dr. Taylor given at the 
first prayer meeting delighted the older mem- 
bers, and have made his coming that of a re- 
turning and much respected son, instead of a 
stranger, 

Another assistant has been gained in Miss 
Anna G. Carhart, a graduate of Smith College, 
who comes from Dorset, Vt., where her 
brother, Rev. Charles L. Carhart, is pastor. 
Miss Carhart will visit the women of the con- 
gregation and work especially in connection 
with the young women’s organizations, stu- 
dents temporarily in the city and in similar 
lines. This increases the pastoral staff to six, 
and the paid workers to thirteen, in addition 
to those employed at Bethany. 


Union Seminary Professor Ordained 


A council at Broadway Tabernacle has or- 
dained Julius A. Bewer, Ph. D.,a member who 
fills the chair of biblical philology at Union 
Theological Seminary. He was born and edu- 
cated in Germany, and after graduating from 
the Gymnasia at Berlin came to Union Sem- 
inary, where he graduated in 1897, becoming a 
Fellow a year later and spending three years 
at the universities of Basle, Halle and Berlin. 
On his return to America he was immediately 
called to the professorship of Old Testament 


Languages and Literature at Oberlin, leaving: 


there about a year ago to come to Union. 
Scholastic achievements and great promise 
combining in so young a man, the council 
listened with deep interest to his Christian ex- 
perience and belief. He described what he 
considered fundamental elements in his faith. 
To him religion is of the heart, a belief in 
and experience of intercourse with God. He 
had never know anything else, and was not 
conscious of conversion, but of a flowering. 
He considered the world based on this prin- 
ciple—a constant yearning on the part of God 
and man to find each other. In the world of 
morals God’s voice is never mistaken. Suc- 
ceeding seers clarify ideals, and each begins 
where the other left off. In Christ, God’s 
revelation of himself is completed, and man’s 
supreme ability to recognize him is realized. 
A fuller revelation isunthinkable. The paper 
was a fine presentation of the thoroughly 
spiritual mind, abreast of the best in modern 
education, and keenly aware of the present 
scientific and theological situation. The prayer 
of ordination was offered by Dr. Jefferson, 
and a superb charge to the candidate was de- 
livered by Prof. Francis Brown on the prac- 
tical relation of the seminary to the pastorate. 
The address ought to be in the hands of every 
minister. SYDNEY. 


Rev. Dr. Myron Eells of the State of Wash- 
ington has been commended by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in his annual report 
for his excellent work among the Indians. 
Dr. Eells is a son of Rey. Cushing Eells, a 
pioneer missionary of the American Board to 
the Pacific coast. 


24 February 1906 


Piles [4 Years 


Terrible Case Cured Painlessly With 
Only One Treatment of 
Pyramid Pile Cure. 


Free Package in Plain Wrapper Mailed to 
Every One Who Writes. 


“‘T have been a terrible sufferer of piles 
for fourteen (14) years and during all this 
time you can have an idea of how man 
kinds of medicine I tried. But I foun 
no relief whatever. I felt there must be 
something that could cure me without 
having to undergo an operation which 
might kill me. 


Now, after trying but one treatment of 

your ‘Pyramids,’ I am free, free to tell 

all sufferers of this dreadful disease to 

try this medicine—the Pyramid Pile Cure, 

It will cure when all others fail. Sin- 

porely yours, G. Braneigh, Schellburg, 
a.” 


ture, burning and itching of piles, will 
get instant relief from the treatment we 
send out free, at our own expense, in 
plain sealed package, to every one send- 
ing name and address. 

Surgical operation for piles is nerve- 
racking, cruel, and rarely a permanent 
success. Here you can get a treatment 
that is quick, easy to apply and inexpen- 
sive, and free from the publicity and 
humiliation you suffer by doctors’ exami- 
nation. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is made in the form 
of ‘‘easy to use’’ suppositories. The 
coming of a cure is felt the moment you 
begin to use it, and your suffering ends. 
Send your name and address at once to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 13729 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich., and get, by return 
mail, the treatment we will send you 
free, in plain, sealed wrapper. 

After seeing for yourself what it can 
do, you can get a regular, full size pack- 
age of Pyramid Pile Cure from any drug- 
gist at 50 cents each or, on receipt of 
price, we will mail you same ourselves 
if he should not have it. 


For years we have sold the purest grass 
and clover seed to be found in this 
country. Our free catalogue contains 
a choice collection of vegetables and 
flower seed, with clear directions for 
cultivating each variety. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


5 


Any one suffering from the terrible tor- © 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 25, Sunday. A Prayer in Trouble.—Ps. 6. 
Trial, which seems so individual and unique 
an experience, is after all the common hap- 
pening. Therefore one man’s cry appeals to 
every other man’s experience and the Psalms 
are vital still. Like the penitential psalm, 
this pleads with God by his own lovingkind- 
ness. If we are sure that God really loves us, 
we have a refuge and need not be afraid. 
How much wider is our horizon as Christians 
than this is of the psalm, which expects no 
remembrance of God beyond the grave. 

Out of the depths have we cried unto Thee, 
O Lord, and thou hast answered us and shown 
us Thy lovingkindness. Remember our needs 
this day and according to Thy mercy pardon 
our transgressions and free our thoughts trom 
fear and strengthen our hands for work. 


Feb. 26. Christ Glorified in His Church.— 

2 Thess. 1: 1-12. 

Our life is not yet fulfilled and glorified—but 
then, neither is the life of our Lord. Heand 
we are to be glorified together. But do not 
think that this is all in the future. ‘‘ Every 
desire of goodness and every work of faith’’ 
—to these beginnings comes the power of God 
and in their progress Christ is already glorified. 
There is light, but a light which brightens on 
toward day. 


Feb. 27. The Coming of Christ.—2 Thess. 2: 

1-17. 

Is Christ coming? Yes, answers Paul, but 
first evil must have its day and work and show 
its character. It is impossible to reconstruct 
his thought and opinion of what was happen- 
’ ing and was to come—but his thought of our 
duty is clear. We were chosen to “ salvation 
in sanctification ’’—our duty is to stand fast 
and leave the order of the age to God. Note 
the “‘traditions’’ here. These included some 
form of the life of Jesus. The gospels as we 
have them were not yet written down but the 


BETTER THAN PIE 


Not Only the New Food but the Good 
Wife, as Well. 


When they brought the new food, Grape- 
Nuts, into the house the husband sampled it 
first and said, ‘‘ It’s better than pie!’’ When 
it brought back the glow of health to the 
wife’s cheeks, his admiration for it and her 
was increased, so she says, and the rest of her 
story follows: 

‘From childhood I was troubled with con- 
stant and often acute indigestion, and when 
my baby was born it turned out that he had 
inherited the awful ailment. 


‘© A friend told me of Grape-Nuts and I in- 


vested in a box and began to eat according to 
directions. It was after only a few days that 
I found my long abused stomach was growing 
stronger and that the attacks of indigestion 
were growing less frequent, and in an in- 
credibly short time they ceased altogether. 
With my perfect digestion restored came 
strong nerves, clear, active brain, the glow of 
health to my cheeks, and I know I was a bet- 
ter wife and mother and more agreeable to 
- live with under the new conditions. © 

‘© When the boy came to be 10 months old 
he developed such an appetite (his dyspepsia 
disappeared with mine) that his mother’s 
milk was not sufficient for him. He rejected 
all baby foods, however, till I tried Grape- 
Nuts food, at Husband’s suggestion. The 
youngster took to it at once and has eaten it 
daily ever since, thriving wonderfully on it. 
He now demands it at every meal and was 
much put out when he dined at a hotel a few 
days ago because the waitress could not fill 
his order for Grape-Nuts.’? Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s.a reason.) Sv uiion OF 
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recollections of the Twelve and of other wit- ! 


nesses were passed from disciple to disciple 
and from church to church. 


Feb. 28. Daily Living.—2 Thess. 3: 1-18. 

Obedience, order, industry, perseverance— 
by these the first enthusiasm of the Church 
was to be transmuted into the pure gold of 
the perfect social life of Christians, The em- 
phasis upon industry comes from the tent- 
maker whose ‘stitching made his preaching 
possible. He would have no idle Christian. 
Leisure, he would say, is only a higher form 
of responsibility for better work and not the 
opportunity of self-indulgence which so many 
make of it today. 


March1. Samuel Called.—1 Sam. 3: 1-21; 4: 1. 

Do not forget that Samuel was Hannah’s 
dedicated child. It falls to mothers to train 
the prophets of God. If Samuel had not proved 
a true son to Eli—such as his own sons had 
failed to be—the old man’s punishment would 
have been far harder to bear. 


March 2. Samuel’s Victory.—1 Sam. 7: 3-17. 

First came repentance and return, then vic- 
tory. God will have all before he can give all. 
Note Samuel’s intercession and recall the up- 
lifted hands of Moses while Israel fought in 
the desert. Note also Samuel’s priestly office 
now and afterwards. He was not of the sons 
of Levi. Weare still outside the closed circle 
of the Aaronic priesthood. 


March 3. Samuel and Saul.—1 Sam. 9: 15-27. 

Samuel seeks acquaintance with Saul before 
he announces God’s purpose. Perhaps he had 
it in mind to expostulate with God if the new 
king did not please him. God had chosen him 
te ba his prophet from the people—it may 
have been no easier on that account to accept 
his own successor. Few have the grace that 
Elijah and John the Baptist had to rej ice in 
greater work following their own. 


Two Promising Movements in 
Nebraska 


THE LAYMEN’S CONVENTION 


The second annual meeting of Nebraska 
Congregational laymen was held Feb. 13 with 
First Church, Lincoln. A blizzard made the 
attendance unexpectedly small, but some dele- 
gates came more than two hundred miles, and 
enthusiasm was at high-water mark. A per- 
manent organization was effected, with Hon. 
C. B. Anderson of Crete as president. One 
peculiarity of these meetings is that ministers 
are not permitted to speak. For once, they 
have to keep silent in the church. 

Such stirring themes were presented as The 
Business Man’s Responsibility for the Mid- 
week Service, His Relation to the Sunday 
School, Tithing and Church Finance, Denomi- 
national Loyalty in the Support of Missions 
and Education. Special interest centered in 
the discussion of Tithing and Church Finance. 
Mr. E. H. Pitkin of Chicago gave the address 
of the evening on The Business Man in Church 
Work, describing the methods pursued in See- 
ond Church, Oak Park, Ill., which have made 
it so strong in benevolence and church exten- 
sion. The convention passed strong resolu- 
tions in favor of systematic giving, and self- 
support in state home missionary work. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI ORGANIZE 


Forty-nine of the alumni and former stu- 
dents of Oberlin met, Feb. 6, at the Lindell 
Hotel, Lincoln, and organized the Oberlin 
Alumni Association of Nebraska with Mr. 
G. W. Noble of Omaha president, Miss Lucy 
Haywood of Lincoln vice president and Mr. 
F. P. Loomis of Omaha secretary-treasurer. 
The response to the toasts showed that the 
Oberlin spirit is keenly active in the Middle 
West. 
address of President King on Oberlin’s Ideals 
for the Twentieth Century. M. A. B. 


Chief interest however centered.in the } 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


_ Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken’into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. : 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges; they arecom- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.”’ 


UOFING-COUG HY 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


Has also been found to be of great reliefin cases of 


Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 
W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Enge 


ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
EB. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. Yo 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every packagé@s 


G LUT E DYSPEPSIA. 
SPECIAL D iC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateMown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


COMMUNION SERVICES 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicag 


On Certain Vital Questions You Should Read 
Mr. JOHN SPARGO’S 
The Bitter Cry of the Children 


A searching and impartial inquiry into the conditions of poor 
and inadequate food, insufficient clothing, and lack of whole- 
some surroundings. A book which deals with facts and their 
recognized effects upon child life. 
Cloth, 357 pages with 33 full-page illustrations, also 
diagrams, tables, charts, etc. 81.50 net (postage 13¢c.). 


Pres. HENRY C. KING’S 
Rational Living 


‘An unusually valuable book on practical ethics. It is true 
in its conclusions and clear and strong in its style. -It is 
admirably adapted for clubs and classes which wish to study 
ethical questions, and equally valuable for all who wish the 
latest and clearest information on such subjects.”,—AMoRyY H. 
BRADFORD, First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. es 
Cloth, 81.25 net (postage 12c.). 


Prof. FRANCIS G. PEABODY’S 
Jesus Christ and the Christian Character 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures delivered at Yale, 1904, and 
later in Berlin by the Plummer Professor of Christian morals 
in Harvard University, a companion to ‘‘ Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question,’ an examination of the teaching of Jesus in 
its relation to some of the moral problems of personal life. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12c.). 


By Prof. ARTHUR S. HOYT, Auburn Seminary 
The Work of Preaching 


‘Tt furnishes hints, counsels, helps, directions and conclusions 
based on the questions of students, the experience of the 
author, on the sage advice of other teachers, and on independ- 
ent study ... applicable to the needs of the hour.”’— Western 
Christian Advocate. 


OR beauty of design, 


careful manufac- 


turing, brilliancy of 


finish and long wear. 


“BAT ROGERS BROS: 


spoons, forks, knives, etc., 


are unexcelled. Recognized 
as the highest standard of 
Silver Plate excellence. 


For sale by leading 


. dealers. 


Send for New Catalogue 
«“p.65” to aid in selections. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., _ 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12c.). 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


ET. Slattery Co. 


ANNOUNCE 
A Spring Exhibit 
OF ADVANCE STYLES 
IN SUITS OF VOILE 
CHIFFONBROADCLOTH 
MOHAIR AND LINEN 
GOWNS OF LACE, SILK 


CHIFFON, NET AND 
LINGERIE 


PARISIAN HATS 


Books on 
Congregationalism 


st 


THE CONGREGATIONAL WAY 


By GrorGcE M. Boynton, D. D. The standard work 
on Congregational polity; concise, interesting; 75 
cents net. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, WHO THEY 
ARE AND WHAT THEY DO é 


By THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, D. D. A new text-book 
for pastors’ classes and young people’s classes in the 
Sunday school. It follows the question and answer 
method. A three months’ course. Paper covers 
25 cents net; boards 40 cents net. 


CONGREGATIONAL FAITH AND 
PRACTISE 


By ASHER ANDERSON, D. D. Very brief statement 
of history, principles and work of Congregationalism. 
Suitable for pastors to give to persons uniting with 
the church. 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00. 


THE COUNCIL MANUAL 


A brief presentation of the Congregational platform 
as defined by the National Council. Gives forms for 
letters, missives, etc. 10 cents postpaid, 25 for $1.50 
by express. ; 


seston THE PILGRIM PRESS cnicaco 


155 Tremont St., Boston 


eo 
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Let’s Combine 


Bent the grass blades to each other, 
Whispered each unto his brother, 

» ** Let’s combine! 

Let’s combine! ’”’ 

Then the tiny blades upspringing 
Sang these words with voices ringing, 
** See the fruit of combination— 
Emerald carpet for a nation! ”’ 


Once the stars said to each other, 
Signaling a far-off brother, 

** Let’s all shine! 

Let’s combine! ” 
At the word their lamps were lighted, 
And earth’s wandering feet were righted. 
0, the power of combination 
For the world’s illumination! 


Said the ocean’s drops all kissing, 
‘* Let not one of us be missing; 

Let’s combine! 

Let’s combine! 
Not the angry waves high tossing— 
Let us grant a swift, smooth crossing 
To the ships of every nation.’’ 
O, the might of combination! 


Said some dimes and dollars jingling, 
“Tn good work let us be mingling; 

Let’s combine! 

Let’s combine! 
Burn a hole within each pocket; 
Women’s treasury, let us stock it, 
Prove the power of combination 
For the world’s regeneration! ” 

—Rev. Sarah L. Stoner. 


We cannot have happiness until we forget 
to seek forit. Wecannot find peace until we 
enter the path of self-sacrificing usefulness.— 
Henry van Dyke 


Viewpoints 


Mr. H. H. Asquith, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said a good thing anent the educa- 
tion problem of England, when he said he 
thought that the Ministry in shaping the in- 
evitable new legislation on education, would 
like to hear more opinion from the parents and 


less from the priests, as to what the reforms EAR FRIENDS:—Tommy wonders why our 
hould b master has made two more styles of those beau- 
should pe. tifll ART BLOTTERS FOR LADIES. Ann says 


G. K. Ch heen’ peopremient tire fae Hive I aad 
' 4 with us on, one doggies, one chickens, one piggies, one 

oe io welcomes. the death Of | Mttle girls: blotters for L0c. or L@ for:20e., postpaid. 
Tory democracy in England, with its pathetic | Mixed as you prefer. if a3, went us for EASTER 
double deception, “by which a pork butcher | goee; Toston, Mass. NOUN: 208 B Summer 


first pretended to be an aristocrat, and the. 
pretended while being an aristocratic to be a 

democrat.” ‘* Let us have an honest fight be- INDI VIDU AL COMMUNION CUPS 
tween an honest democracy and an honest nearly 8,000 chbeabea setae Oana 


c ” -anitury Communion Outfit Co. 
aristocracy. Ba Street, Rochester, N. Y; 


The Clifton Springs Sanitarium 
1850 This Popular Health Resort 1906 


enjoys a world-wide reputation on g@ 
account of the curative properties of 
its mineral waters. THE SANITA- 
RIUM is one of the most perfectly 
appolated institutions of its kind iu 
America. There is a large staff of 
physivians, a corps of trained nurses 
and attendants skilled in all methods 
of Medical, Surgical, Electrical and 
Hydrotherapeutic treatments, and 
the bath and treatment rooms are 
supplied with all modern appliances. § 


The building is thoroughly fire- 
proof, has two fine elevators, is 
heated by steam and open grates, fae 
lighted with electricity and gas, and fe 
is as comfortable in winter as in 
summer. 


The cuisine is excellent and the 
rates, which include medical atten- : 
tion and treatments (baths, massage, electricity, etc.), are conceded to be as low as those 
charged by any good hotel for room and board only. 

Send for illustrated booklet ‘ A.” ; 


The SANITARIUM, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


No tubercular or insane cases received. 


Now is the Time 


to plan for the summer.. Do you want sea- 
shore or country-side; isolation or jolly good 
company? You can find all of these in one 
place, on the shore of Cape Cod, sixteen miles 
below Plymouth. It is an established Chris- 
tian summer colony for family life. 


SAGAMORE |. 
BEACH 


is ideal in its combination of varied attrac- 
tions. Only sixty miles from Boston. Run- 
ning spring water in every house. Over 300 
acres of meadow, marsh and wooded upland. 
Two miles of superb, sandy beach. An ideal 
company of cottagers. There are lots for sale, 
cottages to rent, and board at $12 per week. | 
It is a growing place. For further particulars | 
address . 

H. N. LATHROP, Gen’! Mgr. | 


SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 


602 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 


. press our great satisfaction at the results obtained from these exceedingly plain, 


\ 
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PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 


A commentary on the International Sunday 
School Lessons for 1906, by Rev. F. N. 
PELOUBET, D. D., and Amos R WELLS, 
M.A. ‘the best and latest illustrations and 
explanations of the lesson. Can be used 
with great profit by those taking up special 
courses on the Life of Christ. 


Price in cloth, postpaid, $1.25 


GRADED ILLUSTRATED . 
QUARTERLIES 


A series of five grades with three Teach- 
ers’ Editioms edited on systematic, time- 
| tested plan; commences with the smallest child 

and grades up to the most studious adult. 

Home Department Quarterly is one of 
the best. Contains all the features usually con- 
tained in such Quarterlies and alsoa full page of 
illustrative explanations regarding the lesson. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


What They Are and How to Solve Them 
By PROF. AMOS R. WELLS. 297 pp. Cloth. $1.00 


Presents what workers have found helpful in 
solving the principal problems of their work. 

Does not take up theories or criticisms, for 
to Professor Wells the all-important question 
is how to get Bible wisdom into scholars. 


THE FRONT LINE OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


By Rev. F. N. Petouset, D. D. 287 pp. 
Cloth. $100. the ripe fruit of long observa- 
tion and fullest practical knowledge. Dis- 
cusses most vital topics of the present time, 
teacher training—grading of Sunday Schools— 
organization for historic Bible study, etc. 


WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURES 


To hold the attention of a class of restless 
boys or girls; to havea full attendance; to do 
good home work on their Sunday School les- 
sons; use Wilde’s Bible Pictures in connection 
with our scrap albums in which they can write 
on the lesson taught. Size of cards, 6x 8 inches. 

Price, One Cent each, postpaid 

Send for circular giving full list of pictures, 


Our Scrap Albums are expressly made to hold the 
‘“Wilde’s Bible Pictures’; 70 leaves, size 7x8} 
inches. Price, Ten Cents each. (Postage additional 
Four Cents each.) 


A full line of Sunday School helps of all kinds 
Catalogue free. ; 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Office, Chicago. 120 Boylston St., Boston 


THE STUDENT’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


A Book of Special Value to every Sunday School Teacher 
By Proressor FRANK K. SANDERS, Ph. D., D. D., Secretary of the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 
Ti book was written from the standpoint of the student who desires helpfully to interpret the life of Jesus. Prepared 


HUB RANGES should always be pictured as LEADING. That is their nat- 
ural position. The name HUB stands for the highest cooking efficiency. In getting 


the HUB you use the range the Cooking Schools select. This is about the highest 
endorsement a range can have. Follow their example by using a HUB and 
MAKE COOKING A PLEASURE 
Send for Pamphlet K giving full information. 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 52 & 54 Union Street, Boston, Mass., 
Makers of Hub Ranges and Heaters. If not sold by your local dealer write us direct. 


primarily in connection with the Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Lessons on the Life of Christ, it follows that course 
of study chapter by chapter. While it affords the best possible help to persons using that system, it is practically 
of equal value to those using the International lessons, or any special course on the same subject. As an interpretation 
of the life and teachings of the Divine Master, it will be found most suggestive and stimulating and a welcome aid to the 
correct understanding and the best use of the Gospel narrative. 
Sunday School Edition, One Volume, 16mo, clear type, 75 cents net; Fine Edition, gilt top and side title, 1.00 net. 


THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (BLAKESLEE) GRADED LESSON SYSTEM 


Extracts from recent letters — Unsolicited Testimonials : 


We are nearing the end of our first year’s study of your system. I desire to ex- I wish to say that although these lessons were introduced with a great deal of 
difficulty less than a year ago. we now have them in the whole school and all are 
well pleased with them. THOSE WHO OPPOSEO THEM MOST ARE NOW THE 


nteresting and helpful lessons. From oldest to youngest, aud that meavs from 67 : 
STRONGESI SUPPORTERS, We are all very glad we have introduced them, 


-years to 10, all express their enjoyment of the study.—(Spring Creek, Pa.) The 


essons are a great success. All seem to be much pleased with them and manifest 
deep interest.—( Washington, D. C.) Our school is delighted with the lessons. Each 
one is taking a greater interest in the study of the Word.—(Brooklyn, NV. Y.) We 
find your studies very belpful to the Christian life and would not return to the old 
series.—(Massena, N. ¥.) Isuppose you will wonder at my interest in your lessons, 
but am conyinced they are the best yet published. I feel like encouraging a good 
thing. They have made my work a great pleasure.—(Prttsburg, Pa.) Your system 
is giving great satisfaction in our school.—(Orange, V. J.) We want your lessons, 
_and no other, as we think them the best we have ever used.—( West Coxsackie, NV. Y.) 
May I say how appreciative Iam of your lessons and what an awakened interest my 
class has shown in its work? I wish every Sunday school superintendent could be 
made to realize their value.—( Bridgeport. Conn.) This is our fourth year with your 
lessons and we desire no others.—(Sujffalo, NV. ¥.) Qur teachers all feel that the 
Blakeslee lessons are far in advance of tnose we have been using.—( Plymouth. Conn.) 
pl A Park every satisfaction.—( Cleveland, 0.) We are greatly pleased with the 
Graded Lessons and therefore very glad that we made the change.—(/Hachensack, 
NV. J.) I can heartily commend your lessons as better than anything I have ever 
used.—(Hartford, Conn.) Our numbers have gradually increased from anaverage of 
95 to over 150. {think that your lesson series on the Life of Christ has had much 
to do with the growth.—( Montevideo, Minn.) We have had one year’s study of Patri- 
archs, Kings and Prophets, and we feel that we have grown in Old Testament 
knowledge.—(Bujfalo, NV. ¥.) 


—(Lawrence, Kans.) I have taught Sunday school classes for about 45 years and 
have therefore had many teaching plans and so-called systems I have not found 
any plan that would compare with yours in getting a thorough knowledge of the 
Scriptures.—( Youngstown, 0.) I want to say that our teachers take hold of the 
Blakeslee lessons with greater interest than I ever saw manifested before.—(Car- 
thage, Mo.) Everybody well pleased with the change so far. Difficulties disappear- 
ing and Sunday school growing rapidly.— (Augusta, Ga.) In renewing my order I wish 
to express my appreciation of your publications, which have given entire satisfaction 
to both teachers and pupils. During the year our Sunday school has increased 
from 35 to 170, and I am sure the excellence of your lessons had much to do with the 
growth.— (Council Bluffs, Jowa.) We are finding your lessons a change for the better. 
—(Central Park, Mont.) Our Bible class is growing steadily and I feel that the 
growth is in great measure due to your splendid system of Bible study.—(Danville, 
Ind.) Weare all more than pleased with this new course of study and the whole 
school has taken it up with great enthusiasm —(Long Lake, Minn.) Tam delighted 
with the lessons. It is the finest course of Sunday school study I have ever seen 
and I attribute most of the success of our school to your most excellent. lessons. 
It is a pleasure to teach, the pupils are so interested and enthusiasti¢.— (Rio Mission, 
Va.) Ithink children learn far more of the Bible as you have planned the study 
than from any other course Ihave ever seen.—(St. Paul, Minn.) 1 consider that this 
system is the greatest advance in Bible study of the age.—( Quincy, /lls.) 


~- Several schools have already indicated their purpose to adopt our lessons at the beginning of the second quarter in order to 


secure the benefits of a connected and complete study of the Life of Christ from the four Gospels. 


The change can very easily 


_be made. Is it not worth your while to consider it? For free specimen copies and full information, address 


Paved... 


BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


250 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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New Easter Music 


SONC 


DRESSLER, LOUIS R. Price 
Christ is Risen. (With Violin.) High voice in F (E—a or b-flat). Medium voice in 
D (c-sharp—F-sharp or g) A z 5 4 5 4 4 4 5 : 5 A 4 ‘ .60 
Pleasingly melodious number, with good points of climax, and an attractive violin part. z 
ANTHEMS CAROLS i 
. “ rice 
BRACKETT, FRANK H. Solo Voices. Price CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,509. Lift Your Glad Voices 11,503. Christ the Lord is Risen Today 
(CaroleAnthem) senses nn ec ee ene (Processional) Lae coon neces une 
An easy, tuneful number, in pleasing rhythm. Limtoneiodae march rhythm, with inspir- 
y. 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. - 
11,515. Break SEF: into Joy . S 16 11.504 Hark, Ten Thousand Voices 
Dignified and strong, well knit and impressive. Sounding. (Processional) . &) se paral) 
A stately, yet vigorous carol, richly harmonized. 
MACFARLANE, WILL C. 3 : 
11,517. In the End of the Sabbath SorT .16 | 11.514 Triumphant Bells (Unison) . 10 


A persistent bell-figure, ingeniously treated, 
is the basis of this carol. 


MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
11,502. Ring Out, Ye Bells 0 
Melodious and strongly rhythmed, and in 
bright spirit. 


NEIDLINGER, W. H. 
11,510. Easter Chimes (Unison) : 
A cheerful melody in simple, straightfor- 
ward style. 


NEVIN, GEO. B. 
11.508. The Day of Resurrection 
(Processional) F 


Not difficult, musicianly, and with well-con- 
trasted episodes. 


MARZO, EDUARDO | 
11.512. Come, See the Place where 
Jesus Lay 5&B 12 


Attractive in melody and harmony, singable 
and not difficult. 


NEIDLINGER, W. H. 
11,511. Welcome, Happy Morning S 5 Gm 
Brightly melodious, simple, and with pleas- 

ing solo passages. 

SPENCE, WM. R. 

11,513. Come, Sing We Loud Ho- 


10 


10 


.08 


sannas heed Saha » AOR Be a2 Vigorous march tempo with melodious part- 
A Un pes ihe eas anthem of moder- writing. 
ate length. 
= | STORER, H. J. 


WOELTGE, ALBERT 
11,519. Christ our Passover T&A 16 
An effective number of moderate difficulty. 


11,395. Rejoice, the Lord is King 
(Processional) 5 5 c E 5 
A spirited number, well written and direct. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H, DITSON & CO., New York LYON & HEALY,Chicago J. E.DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 
COPIES SENT FOR EXAMINATION. ORDER OF YOUR HOME DEALER OR THE ABOVE HOUSES 


.08 


Wuen You Loox into VITAL QUESTIONS Reap 
Tue Latest Booxs sy Men Wuo KVOW 


OF CHILD LIFE AMONG THE POOR 
John Spargo’s _— The Bitter Cry of the Children 


discusses the relation of poverty to the excessive infantile disease and mortality; the 
tragedy of attempting to educate ill-nourished children; the burden on the working child 
in our industrial system; and, finally, remedial measures. 

\ 33 full-page illustrations, cloth, 12mo, 81.50 net (postage 15 cts ) 


OF THE EXTENT AND DEGREE OF POVERTY 
Robert Hunter’s = Poverty 


“Very well done, well arranged, clearly expressed, full of sympathy.” GERTRUDE TOYNBEE. 


An investigation into the number and condition of those who, although not paupers, are 
unable to earn enough to keep themselves ‘and their families so nourished, clothed, and 
housed as to maintain efficiency in labor. Cloth, 12mo, 8150 net; paper, 265 cts. net 


OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITY 
Edward;:T. Devine’s The Principles of Relief 


‘By far the most original and valuable book in its general field that has appeared within 
ten years.”—HoMER FOLKS. Cloth, 498 12mo pages, $2.00 net 


OF THE CARE OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


Homer Folks’s The Care of Destitute, Neglected, and 
Delinquent Children Cloth, 81.00 net (postage & cts.) 


By the former Commissioner of Public Charities of the City of New York. 


OF THE LAWS EXISTING OR NEEDED 
Mrs. Florence Kelley’s 
Some Ethical Gains through Legislation 


discusses the right to childhood, and child labor, the right to leisure, the right to the 
ballot, the rights of purchasers, etc. Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net (postage 11 cls.) 


OF THE PROBLEMS OF LABOR 
John Graham Brooks’s Social Unrest 


STUDIES IN LABOR AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 


“A more thoughtful discussion of the relations of capital and labor and the future of 
industry we have not seen. Both sides of the controversy can derive instruction and 
inspiration from it.”—The Evening Sun, New York. . Cloth, 81.50 net; paper, 25 cts. net. 


OF THE DANGEROUS “FAVOURED CLASSES” 
Henry George, Jr.’s The Menace of Privilege 


A study of the dangers to the republic from the Existence of a Favored Class. 

“Mr. George has given us a book of first rate interest and importance. It is written 
forcefully and brilliantly ... as a picture of present-day conditions it is a remarkable piece 
of description and analysis.”—Prof. FRANKLIN GIDDINGS, of Columbia University, in 
The N. Y. Times Saturday Review. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 13 cts.) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PUBLISHED 
So BY: 


64-66 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssI0ONS, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, ‘treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY,. 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Ba oo da Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIRTY, 
ae in bor be) a 


taries., 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega— 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Coser ea een House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washingtou St., Chicago, Mil. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con, set Ieio te ag House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President ; F. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. . Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Depariment sustains Sunday school mis-- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this. 
department are defrayed by arin riations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
yh . : 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, puree The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing. Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as- 
wellasits own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. S. 8. & Pub. Beclets those from Ohio and all states. 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from _ Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
ie orate name “ Trustees of the National Council) of 
the 


Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOOI1ETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Preeti eres oe House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Socie Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSAOHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. ich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desi pastors or 
puns supplies in Massachusetts and in er states, 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support. of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; CU. EK. Kelsey, Treas, ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre ‘ae 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss’ 
E. Harriet Staawood, Home Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607 Con, ig age a House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


' THE WOMAN’sS SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss: 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


156 Fifth Ave., New Yerk 


The Pilgrim Press ysecorsi. sosrex 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicage 
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A NOTABLE NEW BOOK 


The Prophets 
and the Promise 


By WILLIS JUDSON BEECHER 


Professor of Hebrew inthe Auburn Theological 
Seminary 


“Dr. Beecher writes clearly, for- 
cibly and interestingly. His study 
of the Prophets is important.’”’—The 
Hxaminer. 


“Tt is just the book we all need,” 


writes one minister, echoing nu- 
merous enthusiastic reviews. 


$2.00 net—by mail $2.20. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
-cic., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 

ing peayore at sone and abroad; provides libra- 
vessels 


ublishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
riend and Li 


e Boat. 


CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
WILLIAM ©. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
tional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, one or more boarders in a pleasant and 
sunny home. References exchanged. Address M., 9, 
Box 23, West Medway, Mass. 


Private Secretary. Young man of good person- 
ality; must be rapid stenographer experienced in dea)- 
ing with men; call or write. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


Splendid Opportunity of location fora Christian 
doctor iu a good railroad town in Kansas. Population 
about 500, with large country territory. Address 
A. H. P.,9, care The Congregationalst, Boston, Mass. 


An Immediate Position. Bookkeeper, $1,200; 
Manager, $1,500; Superintendent, $1,800; Clerk $900; 
Stenographer, $1,000; Salesman, $1,400. Write for list 
-and plan. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 
New York. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer yacation with me. 
"The best way. The inexpensive ey Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Ill. 


Europe. Wanted, two members for private party 
taking ten weeks’ comprehensive tour, visiting Italy, 
‘Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany, Holland, telgium, 
France, England and Scotland, #565 inclusive. 


Rev. 
‘George Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


Wanted, a place fur a girl of seventeen where she 
will have light work and be treated as one of the family. 
Should prefer a place where there is at least one child, 
.a8 she is fond of children, and where she would be 
‘within one hour of Boston. Address Mrs. A. L. Lowell, 
171 Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The Congregational Way 


‘By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
‘Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
-¢hurches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly.set forth. It has the in- 
-dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valou- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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T. & T. CLARK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sole Agents for America 


NAH CTIINSII EM AA OGEGLI ESS oh Og) 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Its GENESIS AND GRowTH. By Louis HENRY JORDAN, B. D. (Edin.), Late Special 
Lecturer on Comparative Religion at the University of Chicago. With an Introduc- 
tion by Principal Fairbairn, D. D., LL. D., Litt. D. 8vo, $3.50 net. 


THE HISTORICAL NEW TESTAMENT 
By Rev. JAMES Morratr. Thick 8vo, 726 pages, $4 50 net. 


“The most important book on the credentials of Christianity that has appeared in 
the country for a long while. It is, to begin with, a work of extraordinary learning, 
labor and ability. Mr. Moffatt has studied the New Testament, and all the recent litera- 
ture upon it, with a thoroughness and sincerity that are beyond praise, and for the 
general student almost beyond belief.”—The British Weekly. 


HEBREW IDEALS 


FROM THE STORY OF THE PATRIARCHS. A Study of Old Testament Faith and Life. 
By Rev. JAMES STRACHAN, M. A. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By the Rev. Grorae Frerrinus, M. A., D.D. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


BREAD AND SALT FROM THE WORD OF GOD 


In Sixteen Sermons. By THEODOR ZAHN, Theol. D., Hon. Litt. D. Camb., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Erlangen. 8vo, $1 50 net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S 
SUPPER 


By Rey. Ropert M. ADAMSON, M.A. Sq. 12mo, $1.50 net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
ByW. BEVERIDGE, M.A. 16mo, $1.00 net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH HiSTORY— 
1575-1649 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, M.A., 
D. D. 12mo, $1.00 net. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


Studies in the Subject of the Future. 
By Rey. DAvip PurvEsS, M. A. 12mo, 
$1.50 net. 


THE BOOK OF JOB 


With an Introduction and Notes by 
Rey. JAMES AITKEN, M. A. 12mo, 
45 cents net. 


IN PREPARATION 


Grammat of New Testament Greek 


By Prof. J. Hors MOULTON, Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, etc. 
Vol. I. The Prolegomena. Jn press. 


Introduction to the New Testament 
By TuEropor ZAuN, Theol. D., Hon. Litt. D. In press. 


The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia 


By A. H. SAYCE, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. (The Gifford Lectures.) 
8vo, $3.50 net. 


A most important and exhaustive work, containing much new material, and far surpassing Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s other contributions to this subject. 


The Miracles of Unbelief 


By FRANK BALLARD, M. A., B. D., ete. 
Sixth edition, revised. 8vo, $1.00 net. 


Outlines of Pastoral Theology 


Translated and Edited by the Late Rey. 
WILLIAM HASTIE, D.D. 16mo, 75 cents net. 


The Theology of the Reformed Church 


In ITs FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. By 
the Late WILLIAM HASTIE, D.D. 12mo, 
$2 00 net. 


Old Testament Prophecy 


By the Late A. B. DAvipsov, D. D., LL. D., 
Litt. D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, 
Edinburgh. 8vo, $3.50 net. ; 


New Catalogue of T. & T. Clark’s Books sent Free by Post upon application. 
These books for sale by all booksellers, or will be supplied by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Congregationalist Facing the Future 


Features and Articles Soon to be Printed 


A Social Quest. wy prof. Raward A. Steiner, of Iowa | The Politics of Prairie View Sunday School. 
College. A keen, racy study of the new strains in American | A short serial story by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D. In 
life due to the incoming of foreigners from all parts of the | the course of a few weeks the celebration of the completion 
world. <A series of instructive, timely articles. of twenty-five years of state prohibition will begin in Kansas. 
Professor Steiner, a friend and biographer of Count | During all his life in that state Dr. Sheldon has been a constant 
Tolstoi, himself foreign born but today putting the stamp } friend of this measure, which he considers a conspicuous suc- 
of his Christian character upon the youth of Iowa, spent | cess. This latest story from his pen centers about the enforce- 
last summer in New England and devoted much time to first- | ment of the law and the part which a manly and persistent 
hand investigation of the foreign sections in the larger cities. | Sunday schoo! superintendent and his co-workers had in 
His picturesque description of racial types and characteristics | securing it. E 
are set off by spirited words of admonition. 


Four Devotional Articles by The Many-Sided Life of the Home 
Washington Gladden | Family Antagonisms. By Caroline Benedict Burrell. 
The Growth of Vegetarianism. By Helen Campbell. 
In this little group of characteristic writings Dr. Gladden Why We Do Not Send Our Children to the Public Schools. 
goes to the roots of the Christian life and offers helpful, By William Byron Forbush. 
concrete suggestions, the fruit of his own rich and varied | Mothers and Sons. By Lucy Elliot Keeler. 
religious experience. The titles of the four articles are: | Allowances—in Theory and Practice. By Lily Rice Foxcroft. 
: ‘ What Bettina Stole. By Annie Hamilton Donnell]. A chil- 
F é 
bee anes tat err PEC ONE dren’s story in three parts. Bettina is as real a child as 
Following to Know The Homeward Way Rebecca Mary, the heroine of Mrs. Donnell’s holiday book. 
Two WELL-DRAWN CHARACTER SKETCHES BRIGHT, WHOLESOME STORIES 
Gipsy Smith, the Famous English Evangelist. By Rev. S. P. |.At War with Himself. By Rev. Charles F. Goss, D. D. 
CodmaneD Ds : A Change of Heart. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Rey. J..H. DeForest, D. D., of Japan. By Rey. Theodore P. : ; 
A Ten-Dollar Bet. By Rev. Josiah Poeton. 
Prudden, D. D. . 
The fact that Gipsy Smith comes to this country next | Crumbs. By Eleanor H. Porter. 
autumn on the invitation of the Congregational National | 4 sea Hobo. By Herbert D. Ward. 
Council committee on evangelism gives timeliness to Mea ae e te 
this delineation of him, as do the recent honors paid to ark ho ied aay Ege D. Jenks 
Dr. DeForest to the portrait Dr. Prudden has drawn. The Easter Concert. By Sophie Swett. 


ters out of an uncommon career illustrate anew the truth W. D. Mackenzie of Hartford Seminary. A suggestive 
so dear to American hearts, that where there is a will a treatment of the tendency at work in the direction of 
way opens, despite the handicap of seemingly insuperable centralization and supervision. 

obstacles. 


An Old-Fashioned Sabbath of an Old-Fashioned Child. By 
Martha Baker Dunn. A real leaf out of a very human 
childhood in the midst of the sterner religious atmosphere 
of a generation ago. 


The Greatest Mission Study Class in the World. A descrip- 
tion of methods employed and the result reached at Hiram 


College, Hiram, O. ByS. T. Willis. 
The Vitality of Present-Day Christianity. By Rev. Theodore 
Life’s Waiting Periods. By F. E. Clark, D. D. A tender T. Munger. : 
article, peculiarly helpful to all who are set one side by 


Some Impressions of a Central Labor Union. By Rey. Charles 
illness or physical infirmities. 


F. Goss, D. D. 
A Visit to Bethlehem. By George A. Gordon, D. D. 


The Student and His Sunday. By Rey. 8S. L. Loomis, D. D. 
A careful discussion of a burning subject, embodying the 
personal opinions of a number of college presidents. 


The Outlook for the Sunday School. By Pres. George B. 
Stewart, D. D., of Auburn Seminary. An irenic but force- 
ful utterance with regard to what the Sunday school needs 


and may hope to attain. 


lirs. Laura E. Richards’s book, ‘‘The Golden Windows,”’ is 
widely popular, and its many admirers who wish for more 
in the same vein will be glad to learn that The Congrega- 
tionalist is to publish several new Fables. 


A New Lay Movement in [lissions. By Rev. James S. 
Dennis, D. D. An expert’s characterization of the in- 
creasing opportunities in mission fields for lay workers. 


The Haystack Meeting, Its Background and Outcome. By 
Rev. T. C. Richards. An illuminating and liberally illus- 
trated article bearing on current celebrations. 


College Students and Great Religious Movements. By Rey. 
T. C. Richards. A thorough study of the Christian activity 


Earning an Education. By Agnes E. Ryan. These six chap- The Development in Congregational Organization. By Pres. 
of students during the last one hundred years. 
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The Religious Newspaper in the Twentieth Century 


Ten years ago The Congregationalist 
celebrated its eightieth birthday anniver- 
sary in adouble number. Its distinguish- 
ing feature was a survey of the religious, 
political, educational and social progress 
of the fourscore years of the paper’s life 
by eminent students of history. That 
seemed the appropriate way to celebrate 
such a birthday, as the nineteenth century 
was coming to its close. Another decade 
has brought us into the opening years of a 
new century, and we mark our ninetieth 
milestone with forecasts of what this 
century is to bring forth for which Chris- 
tians are praying and working. Seven 
recognized prophets in five denomina- 
tions speak in this number in words as 
divinely prophetic as those of the Old 
Testament. 

In the light of these utterances we seek 
to discover the mission of the religious 
journal in this new century. What shall 
it hold and proclaim, to what end shall it 
aim, what shall it expect to accomplish ? 

The future is in the past as the coming 
oak is in the acorn. We may not disown 
or dishonor the presence of God in his 
world as it has been recorded in human 
history. The future is the evolution of 
the past. The religious newspaper is first 
of all religious, and seeks to help men to 
realize the guiding presence of God in the 
movement of passing years towardjithe 
end appointed by his infinite wisdom. 

The most conspicuous sign of religious 


progress which we see is the growing 


universal sense of God as in all living 
things, the personal supreme intelligence 
bringing to pass his own purpose in his 
own time. There is a voice of authority 
not limited to any past period of time 
‘ nor confined to any one book. It is a liy- 
ing voice to living persons. Tradition 
- alone cannot guarantee any dogma as 
truth. It must certify itself by a vital 


" power which convinces the reason and 


sways the will. And truth, wherever it 
is recognized and whatever its apparent 
source, is orthodox, witnessing to the 
presence of God. 

Jesus Christ in the Gospels is the true 
revelation of God to men. But he is bet- 
ter known now than when the Gospels 

_were written, is himself more fully ap- 


prehended and more clearly reveals the 
Father. Many things which he desired 
to say to his disciples, which they were 
not able to bear, have been revealed 
through the Spirit since then, and are 
now being revealed. It would be heresy 
to hold that his promise has been left un- 
fulfilled, that his Church has not made 
progress in the knowledge of God beyond 
the records of the first Christian century. 
Her ideal Christ today is an ampler, no- 
bler revelation of the Father than any 
knewn in the past, and the religious news- 
paper of this century is to record the 
larger vision of him. 

The Bible is the record of the experi- 
ence with God of men who lived nearest 
to him in their own times. It is not a 
complete, infallible revelation of God 
and it is not inerrant. It helps men to 
know God; it is not the final oracle which 
would set them free from the duty or de- 
prive them of the power to know him 
more fully than he has yet been revealed. 
The Bible, as Dr. Gordon says, is the 
servant, not the Lord of the conscience. 
Our task is so to use the Bible as more 
clearly to interpret the voice of the Holy 
Spirit now speaking to men. 

The church is not the final authority 
over the human soul, nor is it made au- 
thoritative by appealing to the Bible, for 
its interpretations of the Bible have so 
widely differed that it has divided into 
many branches, each claiming to speak 
correctly some portion of the Word of 
God wrongfully interpreted by other 
churches. The last century was a period 
of division into many denominations. 
This century is to be an era of co-opera- 
tion and union of churches. Anxiety 
about correct definitions of doctrine is 
yielding to anxiety to improve the present 
welfare of human beings, of humanity. 
The righteousness which exceeds the 
righteousness of the scribes and Phari- 
sees is the enthusiasm for living the life 
which Christ lived so as to allure and im- 
pel men in his name out from the domin- 
ion of sin which opposes his law of love 
and into Christ-filled lives. Therefore 
churches of different names are passing 
from toleration of one another into the 
fellowship which will make them more 


effectively the renewing force in human 
society. They are growing more demo- 
cratic, placing responsibility for their ad- 
ministration on all their members as a 
royal priesthood. No denomination has 
a monopoly of the truth. No denomina- 
tion is acceptable to God which refuses 
to share with others the truth it claims 
to have unless they will take its name 
and come under its sway. Discipleship 
is coming to be measured by the ability 
and willingness of disciples to work to- 
gether as brethren under the inspiration 
of the call of one Master to save men and — 
to redeem society by filling it with his 
spirit. 

The mission of religious journalism in 
this twentieth century is to discover and 
disclose the presence and working of God 
in all the life of men today, believing that 
he is in all nations and has given them all 
some knowledge of himself. It is to help 
men to realize the ideal manifested in 
Jesus Christ the Son of God redeeming 
mankind by bringing them into likeness. 
to himself. It is to interpret the Old Tes- 
tament, the record of the experience of 
a nation peculiarly conscious of God, 
and the New Testament, the revelation 
through Christ and his-apostles of the 
ideal society, the kingdom of God, so as 
to bring men to learn of him and to bring 
his disciples into the fellowship of a con- 
quering love for men that shall realize 
that ideal society. 

In brief, the mission of the religious 
newspaper, as it appears to us, is to lead 
the Christian Church, which has been a- 
war maker in past ages, to be the peace 
maker for all the nations; to bring men 
of all classes and conditions to under- 
stand one another by bringing them into- 
close and closer fellowship with the ideal 
man, Christ our Lord and Saviour, and to 
bring them to work together in the king- 
dom of heaven, the ideal society, for the 
moral and spiritual renewal of mankind. 
In this noble task The Congregationalist 
asks the co-operation of its friends and 
supporters that it may do its share wor- 
thily, overcoming all obstacles in a cheer- 
ful, prayerful, kindly temper trusting in 
God and confident of his ultimate tri- 
umph over all the forces of evil. 
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Event and Comment 


NE CONVICTION was expressed 

unanimously by the speakers at the 
largely attended meeting of pastors and 
laymen in Pilgrim Hall, 
Boston, Feb. 19, in the 
interests of home missions. That con- 
viction was. that the debt of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society is an 
honorable one, that it must be paid, and 
that it ought to be paid promptly. A re- 
vival of interest in the evangelization of 
our own country is at hand, is already 
begun. Whatever Christian work any 
Congregationalist is doing or encouraging 
others to do, the prosperity of that work 
depends on the healthy and vigorous 
maintenance of home missions. No one 
can wisely give to any cause for extend 
ing the gospel through the world until he 
has first given to this cause, for if this 


An HonorabJe Debt 


REV. 


H. M. DEXTER, D.D. 
Editor 1856-89 


should fail all the others would in time 
became weakened. The too long delayed 
reorganization of the Home Missionary 
Society is to be completed at the Oak 
Park meeting next May. It is important 
that all our churches should be repre. 
sented in it, forit is to be the beginning 
of a new era of home missions. But it 
is no less important that this honorable 
debt should be paid before that time. 
That task can be undertaken at once, and 
putting the debt out of the way will bea 
long step towards the inauguration of 
the advance in home missions which will 
impart its impulse to all the world work 
of our churches. It is a definite, simple 
task—only that each one who would have 
a hand in the new work before us should 
send to the Home Missionary Society at 
once his contribution to pay the debt. 
The statement on another page shows 


that the situation is realized in many of 
our churches, which are gladly doing their 
part. 


M OST CONSERVATIVE of the three 
great arms of government, the ju- 
diciary is the last usually to feel and re- 
spond to the ground swell of 
popular movements, and is 
the last to adjust itself to 
new social ideals. The significance of 
the unanimous decision handed down by 
the Federal Supreme Court last week in 


The Supreme 
Court Speaks 


-the case of the Inter-State Commerce 


Commission versus the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railroad is that it indicates that the 
nine men who make up our highest court 
have discerned the new national state of 
mind and have begun to respond to it. 
Much of the evil attendant on the 
marketing of the anthracite coal supply 
of the country has been due to a practice 
which the court hereafter forbids, where 
not prevented by charter grants. Com- 
mon e¢arriers, it has been contended by 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
have no business to engage in traffic in 
the commodities which they transport, 
especially if they discriminate between 
those who purchase. As the court says, 
the purpose of the act regulating com- 
merce and preventing unjust and unrea- 
sonable rates was to secure equality of 
rates to all and to destroy favoritism, and 
“to this extent and for these purposes 


the statute was remedial and is, therefore, — 


entitled to receive that interpretation 
which reasonably accomplished the great 
purpose which it was enacted to sub- 
serve.”’ The purpose of the act, the 
court declares, ‘‘ was to compel the pub- 
lic agent to give equal treatment to all. 
Now, since by the mere fact of purchas- 
ing and selling merchandise to be trans- 
ported a carrier is endowed with the 
power of disregarding the published rate, 
it becomes apparent that the carrier pos- 
sesses the right to treat the owners of 
like commodities by entirely different 
rules.”’ 


T IS GENERALLY interpreted that 

this decision goes far to strengthen 
the status of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, even though 
Congress should not pass 
any additional legislation, 
and that the position taken by the united 
court indicates clearly that a new era of 
interpretation of the Inter-State Com- 
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merce Law with its underlying principles 
has come, an era much more aggressively 
hostile to monopoly. If this be so, then 
even those who insist most strenuously 
against leaving to the courts final re- 
vision in the matter of rates must find 
consolation in the thought. The Hep- 
burn Rate Bill has been reported to the 
Senate in the form in which it was 
adopted by the House by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. This forces open discussion on 
the Senate floor. 


UR MINISTER to China, Mr. Rock- 

hill, cables that he is not expecting 
any serious trouble for Americans in 
China; and diplomatic and 
journalistic sources of in- 
formation agree that the 
outlook is somewhat brighter than it was 
a fortnight ago, which accords also with 
reports from the missionaries to official 
headquarters in this country cabled re- 
cently. On the other hand, it is unwise 
to shut our eyes to the fact that China is 
in a state of ferment, with her future 
domestic development a matter unsafe 
to predicate. Her representative men, 
whether stationed in Europe, this coun- 
try or at Peking, are speaking with a note 
of assertion and combativeness which, 
viewed from one standpoint, is most en- 
couraging. The day of the Occidental, 
wielding the ‘‘big stick,” in dealing with 
China is over. National self-conscious- 


China and the 
United States 


ness has arrived; well-armed and trained 
armies exist; able Chinese diplomats are 
on the ground in Berlin, London and 
Washington. Moreover, and it is quite 
as significant, the day ofthe political 
demagogue or promoter of selfish class 
interests in dealing with the Chinese 
problem in this country or in the British 
Empire is over. Our legislation anent 
Chinese immigrants hereafter will be 
shaped with vast momentous political and 
commercial policies in mind and not at 
the behest of Dennis Kearneys or Federa- 


jtion of Labor officials; and England’s 


Liberal Ministry in dealing with coolie 
labor in the Transvaal will be less re- 
gardful of Jewish mine owners and more 
concerned with best British Imperial 
traditions. 


ONSTRUCTIVE insurance reform, 

not only in New York State, but 
throughout the country, is bound to come 
as the result of the report 
and the new laws govern- 
ing insurance respectfully submitted to 
the New York legislature last week by 
the Armstrong Investigating Committee. 


Insurance Reform 


Messrs. Hughes and McKeen, counsel for 


the committee, not only did searching 
work as inquisitors, but they also have 
done thoroughgoing work as chroniclers 
and reformers; and whatever the out- 
come of the struggle for new and better 
laws in the Empire State legislature, in. 


surance administration throughout the 
country sooner or later will be altered 
to conform to the broad lines laid down 
in this report. 


ACK OF SPACE forbids more than 
mention of a few of its striking rec- 
ommendations, namely, that there be 
annual distribution 

Rcvaianarcemti a of dividends in cash 
or to be applied in reinsurance or reduc-. 
tion of premiums; an annual account- 
ing; clear and specific provision for the 
disclosure of all business transactions; 
full opportunity for direct and independ- 
ent nomination by policy holders, who are 
to cast votes directly for trustees; pro- 
hibition of investment in corporation 
stocks, save those which are municipal; 
prohibition of all syndicate participa- 
tions and purchases and sales on joint 
account; limitation of the new business 
of any one company to $150,000,000 a 
year; absolute prohibition of political 
contributions; standardization of present 
and future types of policies; and in- 
creased power of inspection and control 
by the superintendent of the State Insur- 
ance Department. Sentiment favorable 
to much of this suggested new legislation 
is likely to be increased by the constant 
daily revelations of how far from purged 
the chief offenders among the companies 
in New York City are under their present 
management. If they go up to Albany 
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with their old-time lobby to fight against 
the coming revolution they will but in- 
crease the intensity of popular wrath. 


ING EDWARD VII.’S kind and sug- 
gestive references to coming reforms 
in Irish government, Mr. Bryce’s official 
declarations with re- 
spect to coming con- 
structive Irish legislation and the House 
of Commons’ overwhelming rejection of 
an Ulster Tory’s hostile amendment to the 
king’s speech, have given much satisfac- 
tion to Irish Nationalists during the past 
week, and have made seem weak and fu- 
tile Mr. Chamberlain’s sneers and taunts. 
Moreover, the declaration by Mr. Asquith 
as to the Ministry’s policy in South Africa 
with respect to prompt (as may be) end- 
ing of the Chinese coolie system ; and the 
House’s overwhelming indorsement of 
the moderate position outlined by him, 
also show that the new Ministry is in 
fighting form and not at all averse to put- 
ting itself on record at once on burning 
issues. The South African evil cannot 
be entirely abolished at once, but it can 
be lessened, and everything will be done 
to wipe out as-soon as may be the 
quasi-slavery system set up at the behest 
of the mine owners.—The Duke of Dey- 
onshire, consistent with his past, refuses 
to follow Messrs. Chamberlain and Bal- 
four in their flirtation with ‘‘ protection ”’ 
and will lead the free-trade Liberal-Union- 
ists ‘‘faction,’’ which refuses to bow the 
knee. King Edward, long before he came 
to the throne, made known his friendliness 
for the Irish and his sympathy with their 
contention, minorif not major; and with 
his support, Sir Henry Campbell—Banner- 
man, the Prime Minister, will find his 
task very different from Gladstone’s task 
with Queen Victoria on the throne, for 
she not only suspected the Irish, but 
Gladstone also. 


Liberals in the Saddle 


OUNT VON BULOW having intro- 
duced and the German Reichstag 
having passed a bill providing for a pro- 
visional commercial 

Germany and the aoreement between Ger- 
basa: cacunie many and the United 
States which will last until June 6, 1907, 
our authorities will follow suit with modi- 
fications of our attitude; and thus, by 
the new compact, the threatened tariff 
war will be avoided, for a time at least, 
pending which it is to be! hoped that both 
nations may work out a permanent reci- 
procity policy. Germany’s manufactur- 
ers doubtless came to see that it would 
never do to allow the Agrarian party to 


force a conflict by which so much of Ger- 
many’s food supply and raw material for 
her industries might be cut off; and, on 
the other hand, there are exporting in- 
terests in this country nominally loyal 
to the protective system which realize 
acutely the folly of so legislating with 
respect to the tariff as to shut our prod- 
ucts out of German markets. Messrs. 
Blaine and McKinley in their last years 
spoke words of wisdom on this matter, 
which seem wiser as the years go by. 


RINCE ARTHUR, representative of 

the reigning family of Great Britain, 
last week in person formally presented 
the Emperor of Japan with 
the Order of the Garter, and 
honored with similar but lesser honors of 
the sort the leading military and naval 
heroes of Japan. Thus do the allied coun- 
tries bind each other closer.— Japan’s 
warning to China to suppress anti foreign 
uprisings will have some weight at Peking, 
though not as much as would have been 
the case twelve monthsago. Chinese self- 
consciousness and self.assertion within 
that period have so increased that Japan, 
as well as the Occidental nations, is feeling 
the altered mood.——China and Russia 
still have formally to negotiate along 
lines laid down at Portsmouth, though 
in a way this matter has-been settled by 
the new treaty between China and Japan. 
What China has granted to Japan she 
cannot give to Russia. Russian diplo- 
matic skill at Peking just now is concen- 
trated on clinching the conquest which 
Russian military forces by trickery have 
made in Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan. 
Russia’s plans having been thwarted in 
Manchuria, she has simply turned her 
ram of aggression more surely at the 
heart of the Chinese Empire and more 
directly toward India. If either Japan, 
Great Britain or China assume that Rus- 
sia has been estopped by the recent war, 
they live in a fool’s paradise. 


The Far East 


HE PORTE faces a critical situation 
,in Turkish Arabia, troops on the way 
having mutinied and an extraordinary 


Council of Ministers. 


Turkey and the Arabs y 
y of State having been 


summoned to deal with the situation in 


Yemen. This civil war has been far 


graver in its aspect of late years than the 
world at large has appreciated, and latest 
reports show widened area of trouble. —— 
The United States and Turkey are clash- 
ing over increased customs rates which 


Turkey plans to impose, and which our 
Minister, Mr. Leishman, informs the 
Porte we will not consent to, at least 
not until after the Porte carries out its 
pledges respecting other matters made to 
us. International law establishes a na- 
tion’s right to make its own customs rates. 
—tThe destruction by fire of the girls’ 
seminary at Aintab, carried on under the 
auspices of the American Board, wipes 
out property worth $10,000 and creates 
trouble for administrators of the Central 
Turkey Mission. Fortunately, the teach- 
ers and the seventy odd pupils escaped 
without serious injury or loss of life. 
Arson is not punished in Turkey, as it 
should be, especially if the property de- 
stroyed belongs to Christians. 


ENRY M. MOORE, who died at 

Northfield last week after eighteen 
months of pain uncomplainingly borne, 
rendered as a layman a far- 
reaching service in behalf of 
the kingdom of God. His 
career illustrates what a man of the peo- 
ple with ordinary education can do for 
Christ through devotion to him of all the 
powers of heart and brain. We have had 
in New England few men in the last gen- 
eration who have been the means of 
bringing so many other persons into the 
Christian life. Through magnetic plat- 
form speaking and tender personal ap- 
proach he helped many. In the state and 


A Consecrated 
Layman 


international organizations of the Y. M. . 


C. A. he ranked with men like the late 
Robert McBurney and the present secre- 
tary, Richard C. Morse. Mr. Moore was 
retained at the head of important commit- 
tees after he had passed threescore and 
ten. When Mr. Moody planned his Bos- 


ton campaigns from time to time Mr. . 


Moore shared his plans from the start 
and served as an eflicient lieutenant in 
carrying them out. His numerous calls 
to other parts of the vineyard never made 
him unmindful of the claims of his own 


church, and the Franklin Street Church - 


at Somerville, with which he has been 


so long connected, is among the chief | 


mourners. He had a rare capacity for 
friendship and to him Christianity was 


an affair of week days as well as Sundays. | 


There was a certain appropriateness in 
his rounding out his busy, fruitful life at 
Northfield, a spot as dear to him as any 


on earth, where for a year and a half , 
under the discipline of suffering he has — 


been ripening for heaven. Elsewhere in 
this issue one of his intimate friends re- 


views his life-work. evel aad ™ 
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Some Birthday Toasts 


If it is allowable for The Congregation- 
alist to act as toastmaster at its own 
birthday party, we should like to ask the 
assembled company, while the after-din- 
ner coffee is being sipped, to join us in 
toasting some of our friends and allies. 

A toast to our predecessors. You 
builded well, and we who have entered 
into and continue your labors would im- 
itate your fidelity and ask that a double 
portion of the spirit which animated you 
may rest upon us. Some of you have fin- 
ished your earthly course and entered 
into your heavenly heritage, and some are 
still with us, if not of us; and it is still 
our pleasure to greet you occasionally in 
the onward rush of life, and always to be 
cheered and blessed by the renewal of the 
old-time intimacy. To all our predeces- 
sors then, from Nathaniel Willis down 
to the last who have left our company, as 
it seems, only yesterday, we propose this 
toast: May all that was best in your de- 
voted service of the paper under different 
names, management and conditions be in- 
corporated forever into its very fiber. 


A toast to our fellow-workers in the 


field of religious journalism. We have 
sat with you in your sanctums, little and 
big, from the Atlantic to the Pacific; we 
have talked with you frankly with regard 
to mutual interests; we have gleaned 
much from constant perusal of your 
printed pages week by week. We salute 
you one and all, young and old. There is 
in no branch of journalism more able or 
conscientious men and women than are 
today engaged in producing religious 
newspapers. ‘‘Problems,’’ did we hear 
you say? Surely, but they are the bugle 
calls that nerve us to action and put iron 
into our wills. ‘‘Opportunities,’”’ rather 
let us term them; for while the ‘‘ever- 
lasting reality of religion ”’ persists, there 
will be a field and a mission for the dis- 
-tinctively religious journal. A toast to 
you then, brethren of the quill: May 
your reward for unremitting labor be the 


— - consciousness of touching many souls to 


nobler issues. 

And here’s to our contributors! This 
paper has been blessed with a splendid 
group of them all through these years. 
You have been uniformly patient and 
considerate. You have even received 
back rejected manuscripts with a smile, 
not of sarcasm, but of gentle acquiescence 
in our decision,. You! have: given’ us, for 
a modest compensation, the best fruitage 
of your brains and hearts. What could 


carpenters did their part. 
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we do without you, O noble army of 
contributors? Through us those who 
have been stimulated and enriched by 
your words would convey their deep grati- 
tude. We wish we might have given our 
readers the pleasure of seeing the faces in 
this issue of a largernumberof you. But 
had we undertaken to print the pictures 
of all our valued occasional contributors, 
there would have been no room for other 
material. Here’s to your health then, 
present-day contributors. May you con- 
tinue to make The Congregationalist the 
vehicle of your choicest thoughts; may 
you realize that where one appreciative 
word reaches you ten are left unspoken. 

To the many manual laborers engaged 
in making and distributing the paper, a 
toast. Missionaries would never go to 
foreign countries-unless*there were sail- 
ors; churches would never be reared for 
the worship of God unless masons and 
So the useful- 


MR. MARTIN 
of the Conversation Corner 


ness of The Congregationalist is depend- 
ent upon the faithfulness and skill of 
stenographers, clerical workers, composi- 
tors, printers, pressmen, electrotypers, 
binders and mailing clerks. We have 
watched you toiling at your desks, your 
fonts and your machines, and we count 
the paper fortunate in having had for 
many years so willing and efficient a force 
of allies. You are true fellow-laborers 
with us in spreading the gospel of right- 
eousness, truth and peace. As in our 
mind’s eye we see you in the basement or 
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on the top floor of big office buildings, with- 
the clatter of machinery often in your- 
ears, weary sometimes with the monotony” 
and drudgery of manual labor, we lift our 

hats to you and offer the toast: May you 

know by experience the truth of Brown- 

ing’s lines, ‘‘ All service ranks the same- 
with God.” 

And why not toast our advertisers?~ 
They are with us in large numbers in this. 
issue, and, despite the fact that we have 
twice extended our originally generous: . 
schedule for this issue, some of those 
who wanted to be represented in this. 
special number had to be denied admit- 
tance when they came at the eleventh 
hour. We frankly admit our debt to our~- 
advertisers. They make it possible for~- 
us to circulate a paper at a price within: 
the reach of the average church member. 
We offer our advertisers from week to. 
week the use of a paper that we believe- 
is as carefully read by well-to-do, intelli- 
gent Christian people as is any-religious- 
paper in this country;'and when they. 
offer to these readers clean, fair business - 
propositions, we welcome them as helpers ~ 
in the work which we are trying to do. 

Only one more toast, for the hour is 
growing late. This last one must be to- 
our subscribers. We have been deeply 
touched by the numerous words of ap- 
preciation and congratulations that have - 
been pouring in upon us during the last 
two months. In next week’s issue we- 
print some of these testimonials. We 
could easily fill ten times the space al- 
lotted with these unsolicited words of” 
appreciation. Such an occasion as this- 
draws us closer to the great family to- 
whose members scattered all over the- 
earth we undertake to minister week by 
week. Our editorial heart is large enough - 
to go out to you, old and young, near and 
on the other side of the globe. ‘‘Life- 
long ’”’ and ‘‘constant’’ readers many of” 
you say you are, while some only re- 
cently formed an acquaintance with us- 
which, we trust, will lead to permanent 
friendship. But all of you are our pride 
and our crown. No paper ever had a. 
more loyal body of subscribers. We greet’ 
you with fond affection and wish we- 
could take each by the hand and say,. 
‘‘Pray for us; believe in our sincerity of 
purpose; hold us to higher and still higher » 
ideals.’’ This final toast then to the- 
loyal army of subscribers and readers of 
The Congregationalist: May they live- 
long to watch and admonish us, to in- 
cite us to better serve them; and may 
their intellectual horizon be broadened, 
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their courage re-enforced and their zeal 
for Christ rekindled by every fresh visit 
of the paper, which to many of them, we 
are glad to think, has come to be an in- 
dispensable companion. 

So before the lights are turned down 
and the echoes of the music have died away 
and the banquet hall is deserted, we offer 
these toasts to all who are in one way or 
another closely related to this paper. 
And if, ten years hence, some of us may 
have the happy privilege of gathering 
around the table for the centennial cele- 
bration, may there be then a golden rec- 
ord of a century of service rounded out 
with dignity and honor. 


Jesus as the Head of a Family * 


When we consider the years of our 
Lord’s life which are not recorded—the 
years between the visit to Jerusalem at 
the age of twelve and the going forth to 
give his life to public service—we are shut 
up to the belief that they must have been 
spent first as the son and then as the sup- 


port of the household of Mary in Nazareth. 


He was the eldest of a family in which 
we read of four sons and at least two 
daughters. He is called the Carpenter, 
as well as the carpenter’s son. The dis- 
appearance of the name of Joseph sug- 
gests his death about the time that Jesus 
had mastered his trade. For him there 
were probably no years of adventure, no 
experiences of travel. He assumed at 
once the responsibility for bread winning 
and became the chief counselor of Mary 
for the upbringing of his brothers and 
sisters. So he passed through days of 
sorrow to that headship of a family which 
is the normal and most honorable work 
of man. 

Was Jesus a good housefather? We 
must think so from the absence of re- 
proach in what we know his neighbors 
said of him. Family quarrels are blazed 
abroad, but the world in its unconscious 
thought pays family peace the compli- 
ment of silence, as something only to be 
praised at funerals. What Mary and the 
rest thought of him is shown clearly 
enough in their effort to bring him home 
when the crowds were thick about him 
in his public teaching. To their eyes 
there must always have been something 
singular, unusual and unworldly about the 
life of Jesus, but they loved and trusted 
him, 


* Prayer meeting topic for March 4-10. Jesus as 
the Head of a Family.. Mark 6:1-6; John 2:1-11; 
19: 23-27; 1 Tim. 5: 8. His life from manhood to 
his public ‘call. Was hea good and honest carpen- 
ter? How would he care for a family today? 


Was he a good carpenter? Surely we 
cannot doubt it, though we may doubt 
that he was a hustling carpenter. From 
the beginning to the end there is an at- 
mosphere of faithful endeavor, but never 
of haste or worry in his life. He was not 
eager to grow rich, And of his work it 
seems not too much to assert that, in a 
true sense of proportion and of the quali- 
ties and use of material, up to the limit 
of his opportunity it must have been done 
in the ideal spirit of art. He who used 
thought and language with such a sense 
of fitness and such unrivaled beauty of 
effect could not have been wholly insensi- 
tive to the qualities of the material in 
which he daily worked. 


How would Jesus care for a family to- - 


day? Would he think so lightly of the 
home sustainer’s office as to sacrifice its 
opportunities to wealth or pleasure, to 
fashion or to listlessness? Was there no 
loving and patient intimacy between him 
and: those children for whom he had be- 
come responsible? Are there no traces 
of the work of Jesus in what we read of 
his brother James, whose upright charac- 
ter won the regard of friends and foes? 

In our labor that those whom God has 
given us may grow freely to theirstrength, 
in our perplexities and weariness, our re- 
nunciations and contrivings, our self-giv- 
ing that the children of our homes may 
advance in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God. and man, we are walking 
in the way and may always count upon 
the intelligent sympathy of Christ. Wage- 
earner and housefather, son and brother, 
teacher and friend, host and guest, he was 
tempted in all points like as we are and 
will not fora moment be forgetful of our 
need. 


Prize Offer 


Wishing to enlarge the numbers of con- 
tributors to our Children’s Department, as 
well as to stimulate those who are already 
writing for it, The Congregationalist offers 
a prize of $20 for the best short juvenile 
story, not exceeding 1,600 words in length, 
suited to children from ten to twelve years 
of age, and a second prize of. $10 for the 
next best. The contest will be uvpen until 
May 1, 1906. We reserve the right to pub- 
lish at regular rates any manuscript sub- 
mitted. No manuscript will be returned to 


the author unless postage is inclosed. Ad- 
dress Children’s Department, The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


' Many pastors read to their congregations on 
the last two Sundays the statement of faith 
approved at the Dayton Council. Some read 
also the platform of polity. Both these docu- 


ments should be presented to every church in 
our denomination. They should be freely 
discussed in the midweek meetings. We 
should be pleased to receive information of 
the mind of the churches concerning these 
proposals. 


In Brief 


We have tried to make this issue register 
current church life and movements, rather 
than those of former times, and would call 
attention to the articles relating thereto, in- 
cluding Mr. Thorp’s on The Church an Every- 
day Friend, Dr. Mutch’s on Deaconegsses, Mr. 
Fiske’s on A College Fraternity in the Church, 
and the Calendar for a Small City Church, by 
Rev. W. A. Dietrick. 


We regret that the interesting letters of both ~ 
out London and Canadian correspondents ‘are 
unavoidably omitted from this number. They 
will appear next week. 


In deference to the many inquiries which — 
continue to come to us as to the accepted date 
of Easter, we again acknowledge that the date © 
given in our Handbook is an error. Easter, 
this year, will be celebrated on April 15, 


It is interesting to remember that Nathaniel 
Willis, the founder of the Boston Recorder, 
was one of the converts of that most devoted 
of pastors, Edward Payson of Portland. He 
carried over into his new enterprise the evan- 
gelical fervor of that prince of pastors, and we 
hope that something of its power is still to 
be found in the purposes of the paper after 
ninety years. There have been vast changes 
of thought and manners, but in this central 
wish and purpose there has been no change. 


We are glad to introduce to our readers Dr. 
C. E. Wilbur, editor of the Sunday school 
periodicals of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
who on page 314 of this issue gives an inter- 
esting account of current drifts in the churches 
for which he speaks, and with which Congre- 
gationalists from this time forward are to be 
more closely allied. We expect to have. at 
stated intervals from representative men in 
both the Methodist Protestant and United 
Brethren Churches articles that will promote 
closer acquaintance between us all. 


Prof, A. C. Knudson of Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., has been elected to the chair 
of Old Testament exegesis in the School of 
Theology of Boston University in place of 
Prof, H. G. Mitchell. It is supposed that his 
views of the world before Abraham accord 
with those of the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, for his election must yet be 
confirmed by those bishops, who refused to 
confirm Professor Mitchell because some of 
his statements on that subject were objection- 
able to them. This appointment was made 
Jan. 8 and has been slowly oon out as news 
ever since. .., z ; " 


*“Half an ounce of -mother-wit’s? worth a 
whole pound of learning.” 
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Its Forms of Expression in 
Theology, Ecclesiasticism 
and Action : 3: 3: 3: 


The Religion of the Next Ninety Years 


What Will It Be and Do 
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Forecasts Rey. 


by 
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This group of opinions touching the great subject under consideration represents men of weight in five different Christian 


bodies—the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopalian, Methodist and Presbyterian. 


nificant symposium. 


The religion of the next ninety years will reflect the 
presence and influence of the scientific method. It will 
revere a fact with more interest than it will seek to kill 
falsity, because it will know that the falsity will disappear 
by displacement. It will grasp with hooks of steel and 
with the warmth of a lover’s hand every reality, personal 
or impersonal, which has been freed from misconception 
and is shown to be rooted in the heart of things. The 
scientific method will first of all make clear the fact as 
stated by Sabatier that ‘‘man is incurably religious.”’ 
With all the assumptions to the contrary cleared away, the 
Church will go at the task of dealing with men religiously 
rather than ecclesiastically. 

Her instrumentalities, more especially the pulpit, will 
not be sharpened for an intellectual achievement in a the- 
ological form so much as for the cultivating of the life 
whose juices are to the plant what the emotions and yvoli- 
tions are to character. The serious question asked by the 
charioteer will be this, ‘‘Is thy heart right?’’ Men will 
find that the connection between what they are and what 
they ought to be is made valid and transforming only when 
they love God with all their hearts. The most philosoph- 
ical and rational thing that may happen in the space 
between heaven and earth will be the call, ‘‘Son, give me 
thy heart,’’ and for the old reasons; first, that man be- 
lieveth with the heart unto salvation; and secondly, that 
out of the heart are the issues of life. 

The personality of Jesus will appear to be the fact 
which will graciously and gloriously capture and divinize 


Respect for Facts, Physical and Spiritual; the Eternal Claims of the Heart 


By Rev. Frank W. 
President of Armour 


The Outgrowth of Provincialism; the Emergence of Social Righteousness 


On our editorial pages we comment on this sig- 


GuNsAULUS, D.D. 
Institute, Chicago 


the heart of humanity. A good deal of our head work, 
which has not been done heartily as unto the Lord and has 
consequently left some headache, will be considered a work 
of supererogation, The churches which do not recognize 
the fact that the heart of humanity has been bought and 
paid for by Jesus Christ with love and that it will be 
delivered to him or it will deliver itself to him might as 
well be closed. 

The labor problem will be settled more largely by heart- 
throbs than by head-throbs. To hearten humanity which 
is disheartened, and to cleanse the hearts of men who are 
evil, requires the same Christ. Some day, and soon, the 
Church in mere self-preservation will recognize that her 
imperial task is her most valuable opportunity. Another 
phase of the work thus reinspired and illuminated by the 
scientific method will be the education of the young toward 
a completeness of character. Schools have done much for 
the head in the past. The modern technical school does 
much for the hand, and it is scientific enough to work upon 
the principle that the hand will not do good work without 
the head and the heart. 

The next step in human progress must be taken by men 
of religion, who alone may measure the circumference of 
the heart’s range of influence; and these will find, after all 
readjustments are made in the study of the Bible and its 
higher appreciation according to the truer views of today, 
that tomorrow marks the new era for a civilization when 
the child’s heart hears and answers the call of the child’s 
Saviour. 


By Pror. Henry S. NAsu, D.D. 


When one is invited to forecast the future of Chris- 
tianity during the twentieth century, into his mind come 
the words of George Eliot, to the effect that prophecy is 
the most gratuitous form of error. And if they find a 
response in his own wholesome fear of substituting gen- 
eralization for knowledge, he pays heed to them. But, 
after we have taken the warning to heart, it remains 
true that we believe in scientific forecasts of more things 
than weather. It is possible by putting together certain 
main facts and tendencies to lift to some extent the 
veil of the future, without taking our feet off the earth. 

The first fact, blocked out with sufficient clearness 
for us to discern its nature and bearings, is that concep- 
tion of the Scriptures which historical study is giving us. 
The bands of traditional opinion having been broken, the 
Old Testament is disclosing itself to us in its true char- 
acter. It is the book of the nation. We are ceasing to 
take it as a body of infallible teaching in the field of 
doctrine or of inerrant predictions of future events. It 
is the book of the nation’s experience and the nation’s 
hope. The Old Testament is returning into its proper 
connection with history from which the doctrine of in- 
fallibility had detached it. , 

With the doctrine of infallibility goes the decline of 
ecclesiastical imperialism. For, if we are to believe the 
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Bible as infallible, we must, in order to be consistent, 
separate it from all other records of human experience. 
And then, if we value logic, we must have an infallible 
church to make Scriptural infallibility workable. But an 
infallible Church in its turn means a monasticized Church, 
a Church wherein the idea of the kingdom of God, the 
conception of the Christian consciousness as a creative 
social will, cannot be the controlling ideal. When, how- 
ever, the doctrine of infallibility decays, ecclesiastical 
imperialism dies with it. The Churches become open- 
minded towards one another. All of them together be- 
come open-minded to the teaching of the Living God. 
Christianity takes up its social task as a part of the 
work of salvation. 

This leads us to notice a momentous change. For- 
merly the questions on which Christians grew hot and 
lost. their temper were questions of doctrine and disci- 
pline. But in our time the emotional center of gravity 
is shifting. Social questions are fast getting to be the 
burning questions with us all. We no longer speak with- 
out effort about predestination in the theological sense. 
Something more terrible than the foreordination of souls 
to damnation is confronting us. Can we contemplate, 
without sinking of heart, the possibility of social conditions 
which doom and damn little children to misery and hope- 
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lessness? doom and damn them before they open their 
eyes to the sun? Can we bring ourselves to look 
steadily at such conditions and call ourselves Chris- 
tians? Shall we escape the terrifying situation by giving 
up real faith in the kingdom of God and fleeing to the 
monastery? Or, standing fast within our social duties, 
shall we, by means of a quickening faith in the Living 
Christ, banish both the aristocrat and the monk from 
the best society? 

Finally, Christianity is just entering upon a great 
debate. The world has grown small. Provincial religions 
are becoming impossible. Provincial views of our own 
religion will soon become equally impossible. The law of 
give-and-take is forcing us to be neighborly with the 
world’s religions as a whole, to learn what is true in them, 


in order to be sure of our right to assert the mastery of the: 


Saviour, his authority over the heart of man. Now, in 
this debate sometimes called Comparative Religion, the 
most serious rival of Christianity is that sweet and urgent 
mysticism which has had its birth and breeding in India, 
It is one form or another of the deep and subtle Hindu 
faith with which we must settle our final account. And 
this task will surely force us to know our Scriptures more 
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deeply. The Old Testament is the book of the nation. 
The New Testament is the book of the kingdom of God. 
Our Christ, laying the foundations of the nation’s unity 
and hope in character and sacrifice, leads us out beyond the 
false alternative of a narrow and passionate nationalism 
or a universalism which comes to its goal by the road of 
the mystic and the monk. He gives us the highest possible 
idealism. But it is an idealism which prizes hands and feet 
more than wings. 

With these facts, either already shaped or taking shape 
before our eyes, we may venture to forecast the main 
tendency of Christianity during the twentieth century. 
Taking the Christ of the Gospels and the Christ in our 
hearts for our leader and guide, we shall give ourselves 
more and more to the upbuilding of a magnificent personal 
and social will making for righteousness. And, in strain- 
ing our moral and spiritual powers to meet and satisfy so 
immense a task, we shall acquire the grace of forgetful- 
ness. Letting slip some things which, without being aware 
of it, we prize beyond their real worth, we shall attain, 
scarce knowing how, to that blessed unity of spirit and 
community of toil and prayer and hope for which our 
souls yearn. 


Christ Larger Than Statements about Him; the Law of Love in Action 
By Jamis R. Day, D.D. 


Chancellor Syracuse University 


There can be but one answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
kind of religion will more and more take gradual possession 
of the world during the rest of this century?’’ That re- 
ligion is the religion which Christ brought to mankind. 

As Newton uncovered the law of gravitation, and as 


that law is becoming more practical in thousands of forms - 


as men become more intelligent and the only changes of it 
are changes of application, so our Lord revealed to men a 
law of love and life, foreshadowed by the prophets and 
sometimes hinted by others, which has become the law of 
human regeneration and the force of moral action. It 
has been called by Paul ‘‘the law of the spirit of life.” 
It leaves no room for any other because it fills and meets 
every need. It will endure as long as human nature is 
what it is. It never can be supplemented, as there is 
nothing left to be done when its work is completed. 

It was revealed in one who was what itis. It was not 
declared by him simply as Newton revealed gravitation. 
It was he. He was what he taught. There therefore can 
be no one to come into his place, nor any cult to supplant 
his teachings. He was yesterday. He is today. He will 
be forever. 

But the interpretations concerning Christ are the type 
or form given to his religion in different ages and by differ- 
ent men who profess to live and teach that religion. These 
change from age to age. That these interpretations have 
widely differed is plain history. That many of them have 
given way and yielded to advancing intelligence is true. 
That fuller knowledge of the Bible and clearer thinking 
have forced some theories out and given authority to 
others is a matter of record. That others must go all 
thinking people will agree. 

No Christian Church has had all of the truth. Every 
such Church has had some of it. The sum of all, the con- 
sensus of the saving faith as held by the bodies of believers, 
will be the religion that will endure. And'the ninety years 
before us will carry us farther up that summit and bring 
us to wider horizons of that promised land than have any 
nine hundred years that have gone before them. For these 
ninety years are to work with the cumulative force of 
every holy soul power that has come into the world since 
Christ, and they are to work with a light that-is pouring 
out of a sky from which it has driven the darkness 
of materialism and the vapors and fogs of misapplied 
science. 

Less and less are the bounds of religion to be set by 


little minds who run to the Master and say: We saw one 
casting out devils and we stopped him because he followed 
not us. More and more religion is to be that form of 
spiritual and moral energy which casts out devils by any 
process. And the truth and vindication of the religion 
will not depend upon somebody who says it is true, but 
upon the casting out of the devils and the men it saves. 
We will not forbid anything that casts out the devils and 
we will not accept anything that does not cast them out. 
The best certificate of orthodoxy which a man can show 
will be a devil which he has brought out of a man or a 
community. That will show what his religion is. 

What form it will take in the next ninety years no one 
can tell. Perhaps it will work in the modified forms that 
now are; perhaps in others. But the form that cannot 
carry this renewing power or that hampers it will be set 
aside by it. It is that which saves and lifts that men 
want. They will not retain a religion which they must 
save. They will have one that saves them. They will 
prove all things and hold fast that which is good for 
them. 

The religion which The Congregationalist will carry 
to thousands of homes ninety years from now will be our 
Saviour larger than ‘“‘the measure of man’s mind,” 
greater than the formulated statements of any philosophy, 
and without the limitations with which we made him of 
one peculiar fold or fellowship; to be the Friend and Re- 
deemer of all men everywhere, of every race and color, 
on equal terms. It will insist that the cure of sin is 
Jesus and not theories about him. It will call the 
people back to the foot of the mountain, where was 
preached the greatest of all sermons, to learn his words 
of life. 

Ninety years from now immeasurably more than now 
the world’s practical religion will be the great spiritual 
and ethical truths which men in great numbers are dis- 
covering in the New Testament—that record of the truth 
revealed to the first Christians. Churches will be one 
fellowship and have their place by the efficiency with 
which they carry the knowledge of a religion for this 
world and for the next to all men—a cleansing, a burden- 
bearing, a hopeful religion. The working creed will be 
the thirteenth chapter of second Corinthians, which has 
its climax in the heart of Christ with which it closes, 


‘“Now abideth faith, hope, love, but the: greatestiof these 


is love.’’ : 
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Reality, Simplicity, Service 


By Pror. WILLIAM N. CLARKE, D.D. 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. i. 


A layman of the Roman Catholic Church in France 
has lately written, ‘‘No authority can make me accept 
a dogma when it has no meaning to me’; and another, 
with the coming order in mind, ‘‘For us every demon- 
strated truth will be an orthodox truth.” 

Neither of these ringing words can serve as a watch- 
word for the religion of the future, for one is negative 
and the other is incomplete; yet they both ring with the 
tone that is to be characteristic of that religion. They 
sound the honorable note of reality. When significance, 
not authority, is the test of acceptance, and evidence, not 
tradition, is the test of orthodoxy, truth will possess for 
the living soul the power that religion requires it to possess. 
And yet these are not new utterances that have still to win 
their way. They are words of the present time, already 
alive in the souls of a multitude of the sons of God. Much 
of the present unrest is due to the seeking after reality, 
with its abandonment of the unreal; and the eyes of hope 
are turned to the day when religion shall be understood to 
consist in a genuine life in the realities that are eternal. 

But the seeking of reality in religion is no simple 
matter and no peaceful movement. We must not merely 
seek a religion that will be real to us, for the wrong thing 
may be real to us, and we need theright. But to inquire 
what ought to be real to us in religion, or to have meaning 
and vitality for our souls, is to open questions large and 
deep. An age that seeks reality in religion will have its 
strifes. True souls will not agree, and only through time 
and experience can the problem be wrought out. So the 
immediate future cannot be a calm and quiet period in the 
history of religion. The questions in hand are larger than 
many over which blood has been shed in the name of truth. 

Slowly, however, we are becoming aware that the hope 
of reality does not lie just where we thought it lay; not in 


the making of theological conceptions real to us so much 
as in making real to us the motives of spiritual life in God 
and the inspirations of holy endeavor. It is dawning upon 
us also that to save our souls is to save them into the 
service of God in Christ, who will use them for the service 
of mankind. The Christianity of the twentieth century 
must be a working Christianity, devoting its intelligence 
and religious power to the vast and complex present prob- 
lem of humanity. This is the coming test of the faith in 
its large forms and operations—whatever lays hold of the 
problem of humanity, or any part of it, in the spirit of 
Christ is Christian, and whatever does not is not. And 
the spirit of Christ in men will prove itself large and strong 
enough to take hold of the problem of humanity, and the 
coming time will be a period of Christian power. 

But who will be the working representatives of God in 
Christ is not to be determined by names and professions. 
It is not to be assumed that the so-called Christian people 
are the ones. That will be as it may be. ‘‘ Not he that 
nameth the name, but he that doeth the will,’’ is the Lord’s 
man. Insuch atime denominational questions of the old 
kind are nil, and the question, ‘‘Who is on the Lord’s 
side?’ is paramount. Churches will be left behind if they 
do not discern the will that is to be done, and men who do 
not bear the name will take their crown. Yet there is high 
hope for the Christian people in the fact that they are 
beginning to see what it is to work together, and to sub- 
stitute the power of a common cause for the zest of their 
specialties. What they most need is a deeper sense of the 
few supreme divine realities. The more swiftly they learn 
the lesson of a simple and spiritual theology, a Christlike 
religion of love and help and a call from God to deal with 
the present problem of the world, the larger will be their 
share in the saving work of the twentieth century. 


More Cheerful, Hopeful, Brotherly, Aggressive, Free and Effective 


By Rev. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D. 
Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


As the next ninety years will come out of the last 
ninety, the years that are coming will carry in their veins 
the blood and bear in their body the marks of the years 
which are gone. Religion is going to be what it has 
been, only more so. Certain notes will be fuller-toned, 
many buds will burst into blossom, various tendencies 
and forces will sweep onward toward a completer fulfill- 
ment. Ideas which have been recently operative will in 
the next ninety years do, if not their perfect work, at 
least a work larger than that done hitherto. 

The idea of growth, or organic evolution, has already 
modified all existing systems of thought, it is destined to 
leave its impress on the religious temper. Religion is 
growing sunnier and more hopeful, and Christianity in 
the twentieth century will be more jubilant than it has 
been since the days of the apostles. The idea of the 
Divine Immanence, long working like a leaven, will go 
on leavening the lump of church life, bringing a new con- 
fidence and fresh courage to increasing numbers of those 
who fix their minds on things which are above. 

Religion will be also increasingly altruistic. The im- 
portance of environment as a factor in the growth of 
souls is bringing to religious men a new sense of responsi- 
bility, and out of this awakened social conscience will come 
movements for the redemption of our cities on a scale 
yaster than any which the nineteenth century attempted. 

The religious spirit will, it is safe to say, be pro- 

gressively democratic, and every form of church govern- 
- ment will show in its changing structure the growing 
power of the laity. Democracy has as yet been only 
a strong man getting ready to run a race, and in the 


twentieth century long stretches of the appointed course 
will be covered. There will be a Christian socialism, the 
full dimensions of which we cannot now conjecture. 

The growing sense of solidarity has already power- 
fully affected religious thought and action, and within 
ninety years many a dividing wall now massive will be 
leveled, and many a chasm now wide and deep will be no 
more. Religion is going to give itself with unprecedented 
devotion to the work of reconciling brethren who are es- 
tranged, and the Church of Christ entering the arena of 
international life will hasten the fulfillment of the dream 
of the prophet who declared that some day war should 
be no more. 

Religion will be increasingly missionary in its dispo- 
sition and movement. The last ninety years have wit- 
nessed the opening of all the doors of all the lands, and 
in the ninety years next coming Christianity will boldly 
enter in. We are coming to see that the missionary im- 
pulse is of the essence of the Christian life, and the 
triumphs of the past are as nothing compared with the vic- 
tories which are to be. 

A growing sense of responsibility for the world’s life, 
coupled with a clearer vision of the magnitude of the 
task, will accelerate all the forces now making for church 
unity, so that we may expect within ninety years ecclesi- 
astical federations and denominational consolidations of 
which our present-day endeavors after union are but dim 
anticipations, 

Finally, religious thought will enjoy a freedom hitherto 
denied it. Since the Reformation era Protestantism has 
been handicapped by an untenable doctrine of Holy Scrip 
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ture, which has produced in each generation a host of 
skeptics and filled the heart of many a saint with per- 
plexity and misgivings. By the scholarship of the last 
ninety years the power of that conception has been for- 
ever broken, and clergymen hereafter instead of squan- 
dering time on questions incidental will be free to attend 
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to the one thing essential—God’s revelation of himself in 
Christ. For two generations theology has been eclipsed 
by physical science, and the pulpit has been thrown into 
the shadow by the printing press, but before the century 
has run its course, both the science of God and the prophet 
of God will have come once more to their own. ~ 


The Religion of the Spirit 


By Rey. GrorcGE A. Gorpon, D.D. 
Minister Old South Church, Boston 


In attempting an answer to the prophetic question 
of The OCongregationalist I am confronted by three funda- 
mental difficulties. The first is that prevision is apt to be 
influenced by desire. Some one has said that our dreams 
are the shadows of our hopes. In this case prediction is 
only the reflection of illuminated and definite desire. 

The second difficulty rises out of one’s tendency to 
see in the future the expansion and vindication of one’s 
philosophy of religion. The clear and confident thinker 
believes that he represents the future. As he is, so it 
will be. Are you a Calvinist? was the question once put 
to Henry Ward Beecher. The reply was: “Yes. That 
is, I teach what John Calvin would teach were he alive.”’ 

The third difficulty is more serious. Once, at a festive 
occasion in Boston, Phillips Brooks was introduced to speak 
upon Woman in the Twentieth Century. His opening re- 
mark ran something like this, When you put woman and 
the twentieth century together, you place in one propo- 
sition about as much dubiety as any sentence can well 
express. What would Bishop Brooks have said to the 
feat of the managing editor of The Congregationalist! 

In spite of these difficulties I am bound to believe in 
three things concerning our American Christianity. The 
great faith in the incarnation will be a profounder and 


a more intelligent faith. The ideal expression of the. 


moral life of God in Jesus Christ will be a deeper in- 
sight for our successors and a more precious possession. 
The universal expression in man of the moral order in 
the being of God will be held with a stronger grasp and 
a dearer regard. In the moral constitution of the race, 
and in the Supreme Leader of the race, men will more 
and more look for the expression of the moral being of 
God. God is light, absolute and infinite. Christ is the 
Light of the world, the Apostle from the Father of lights. 
His true disciples are the light of the world. This faith 
in God, in Christ and in the true disciples of Christ is 
bound to prevail. 

The second assurance for the future concerns the 
spirit. The first expectation may be said to concern the 
philosophy of man’s moral and religious being; the sec- 
ond expectation concerns the life of the religious soul. 
Beyond the perpetual necessity of the divine Spirit in 


the beginning and continuance of the higher life in man, 
there are today, for thoughtful people, new necessities. 
More and more we crave the things that are certain. 
More and more we refuse to rest in the uncertain. And 


all things outside the verifying process of the religious 


soul are subject to uncertainty. The way in which Jesus 
came.into this world, the miracles, the manner of the 
resurrection of our Lord are subject to debate. As time 
flies believers are farther away from that hallowed past. 
What actually took place then is the subject of belief, 
but in the supreme sense, not of certainty. Therefore 
we seek the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Lord and 
Giver of life. We take refuge in him. We know him as 
the clearness and strength of life itself. He is with us 
in the depths and on the heights, Soul of our soul, Life 
of our life. We do not deny the other things; we take 
them as they may commend themselves to reason; but 
more and more we rest not in them but in the Holy 
Spirit. Here shall rest the greater and happier religious 
soul of the coming century. The peace of God is here, 
the certainty without the shadow of doubt, the confidence 
serene, unclouded, full of joy, the life that like the flight 
of the bird is far above the din and confusion of earth, 
beyond the reach of the necessary but sad strife of 
tongues. 

The third expectation concerns the Bible. That Book 
has gone through the great process of criticism. The 
worship of the Bible, the subjection of the conscience to 
it is, for the educated man, no longer possible. In the 
best sense of that uncertain and perilous adjective, the 
Bible has..become a natural book. It has ceased to be 
the Lord of the conscience; it has taken its place as the 
supreme servant of the conscience. And here opens a 
new epoch of power for the Word of God in the Bible. 
The God who speaks to men today spoke to the fathers 
by the prophets and in his Son. The wonder of that 
speech, and the wonder of the words in which it lives, 
must more and more win the veneration and love of ‘the 
wise. Cleared of the impedimenta of the superstitions 
and senseless claims regarding it, the Bible will go forth 
in its own strength as the monumental utterance of the 
life of God in the life of a monumental race. i 


Shortened Creeds; Gospel Propagandism; Altruism 


By Rey. RoBert F. Cornet, D.D. 
Pastor Central Presbyterian Church, Denver, Col., and Ex-Moderator General Assembly 


Looking out into the time to come I discern in the 
movements of religion a decided shifting of emphasis. 
Things extraneous and unessential will be put upon the 
shelf or eliminated altogether. Change of emphasis will, 
I believe, be the chief feature of religion as the twentieth 
century passes rapidly into history. 

It will be manifest in the interpretation of the Bible. 
The stress will be laid, not upon authorships, but upon 
essences; not upon the literary vehicle, but upon the 
freightage it carries; not upon the letter, but upon the 
spirit. It will be seen that the Book does not stand or fall 
because of any human names subscribed, or any traditional 
arrangements, but only because of the truth it holds. It 


will be seen that truth is truth whether enshrined in myth, 
or fable, or parable, or history, or prophecy, or what you 
will. With clearer vision men will perceive that the gem 
is the essential thing and not the wrappage in which it is 
conveyed; that criticisms and readjustments of the piping 
need not alarm us so long as we get the water from the 
everlasting hills. 

This change of emphasis will be manifest in the Church. 
The stress will be laid upon fundamental agreements and 
not upon small and unimportant differences. Faith will 
be the thing and not the creedal forms of expressing it. 
The divine fire and not the ecclesiastical candlestick will 
be accentuated. Not the machine but the Master; not the 
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Seventeen Years in the Life 
of the Paper and the 
Denomination 
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A Chapter of Eventful History 


1880-1897 


By Frances J. Dyer, Boston, Mass. 
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A Bird’s-eye View of Men, 
Women and Events, by 
a Former Editor 


[The life of The Congregationalist is so interblended with the denomination which it has so long represented that a leaf out of its 
own history will be, we think, of general interest to a wide circle of readers, especially those who themselves lived through the years de- 
scribed, which were fraught with so many noteworthy developments both in the field of theology and practical Christian service. No one is 
more competent to write such a review than Miss Dyer, who was herself an important factor in the paper all these years and who during that 
period, and subsequently as well, acquired a potent influence for good over many lives.—THE EDITOoRS. | 


THE PERIOD OF CALM 


When crossing the Atlantic in the sum- 
mer of 1880 to attend the Sunday school 
centenary in London, in company with 
Mr. C. A. Richardson and his daughter, 
he offered me a position on the staff of 
The Congregationalist. It is significant 
that this was the first Boston paper to 
invite women to be co.editors, although 
its proprietors were then all opposed to 
woman suffrage. The earliest incumbent 
was Ellen M. Stone who served from 
1867 till she went to Bulgaria in 1878. 
When her successor, Mrs. Sarah K. Bol- 
ton, resigned I took her place, which has 
been filled without a break since 1867, only 
now there are three women editors in- 
stead of one. 

In the retrospect of those early years 
a few impressions stand out with great 
distinctness. First is the appearance of 
the oflice itself in the old Congregational 
House. One room of moderate size was 
partitioned off in a way to make three 
small dens, one each for the editor-in- 
chief, Dr. Dexter, the managing editor, 
Mr. Richardson, and the literary editor, 
Morton Dexter. The office boy and my- 
self were in the outer precinct. Into this 
‘court of the Gentiles ’’ callers came with 
perfect freedom. No elevator eased the 
ascent to this fourth floor. Not a type- 
writer nor a telephone, not even a roll-top 
desk was visible. What a contrast to 
equipments in the new building where the 
way to the editorial rooms is wisely made 
not quite so easy! After passing the 
‘““wicket gate’’ one must still run the 
gauntlet of a large clerical force, stenog- 
raphers taking dictation directly or from 
a graphophone, others clicking away at 
typewriters, while one girl is kept busy 
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making telephone connection with the 
miniature world under this one roof. 
The old office, though destitute of these 
modern mechanical devices, is transfig- 
ured in memory by the thought of the 
long procession of eminent men and 
“‘honorable women not a few ’’—auth- 
ors, educators, reformers, ministers— 
who came there during the early eighties. 
It was a liberal education for a young 
person just to hear their conversation. 
One of my first callers was John G. 
Whittier. With characteristic shyness 
he came up the back stairs for fear of 
meeting people the front way. We all 
gathered about him and the talk soon 
drifted to a discussion of Mulford’s new 
book, The Republic of God. Not aword, 
alas, canI recall. I only remember that 
he made a beautiful distinction between 
Christianity and theology. Before leav- 
ing he was urged to write for the paper, 
but declined on the ground of insufficient 
time and strength. When reminded that 
his friend, Miss Larcom, was one of our 
regular contributors he said, with a bit 
of twinkle in the dark, deep-set eyes, 
“OQ, if thee has Lucy that is enough.”’ 


. A few years later the soul of the gentle 


Quaker poet withdrew 


To fitter audience, where the great dead are 
In God’s republic of the heart and mind. 


Another occasional caller who awak- 
ened a feeling of reverence was President 
Hopkins. It was easy to understand 
why the Williams students spoke of him 
affectionately as ‘‘Mark, the perfect 
man,’’ for he was indeed ‘‘a veray parfit 
gentil knight.’’ A frequent visitor from 
Andover was Prof. E. A. Park, the music 
of whose deep, impressive voice matched 
well his words of mingled wit and wis- 
dom. Neal Dow, the ‘‘grand old man”’ 
of Maine, dropped in occasionally to dis- 
cuss temperance reform. 

In those days Bostonians did not ‘‘ run 
over”? to New York as seems to be the 
present fashion. New York came to us 
in the person of such preachers as Jobn 
Hall, Theodore L. Cuyler, William M. 
Taylor and Richard S. Storrs, all contrib- 
utors to The Congregationalist. The 
latter was the embodiment of scholarly 
dignity and it always sounded oddly 
enough to hear him and Dr. Dexter 
greet each other jovially as ‘‘ Dick”’ and 
‘“‘Henry.’’ Another New Yorker whose 
visits were hailed with delight was 
“Huntington” (Dr. Alexander H. Clapp), 
whose letters for so many years were a 
feature of the paper. He was not the 
slim, severe-looking youth here repre- 
sented, but a man with snowy hair, bear- 
ing a striking resemblance, save the long 
beard, to Rembrandt’s St. Paul. His wit 
rivaled Mark Twain’s, but he had also a 


depth of spirituality which gave power to 
both his public address and his private 
speech. And who that heard them will 
ever forget his prayers? 

From the West came Frances E. Wil- 
lard in her radiant young womanhood, 
and such men as the saintly Goodell, the 
stalwart Magoun and Dr. Simeon E. Gil- 
bert, for many years the quiet, efficient 
Chicago editor. He also expounded the 
Sunday school lesson for a time. 

In those days the most prominent fig- 
ure on the lecture platform was Joseph 
Cook. Just as people now flock to Tre- 
mont Temple to hear Edward Howard 
Griggs, so crowds went then, every Mon- 
day noon, to listen to Mr. Cook. ‘‘Stand- 
ing room only ’’ was acommon condition. 
Equally large audiences attended even- 
ings in the Star Course, when he spoke on 
The Seven Modern Wonders of the World. 
In view of subsequent events, some of 
his utterances in the lecture on Self-Ref- 
ormation of Hermit Nations were re- 
markable prophecies. Socially, too, he 
and his accomplished wife exerted a wide 
influence. At their afternoon receptions 
in their apartments on Beacon Street, 
one was sure to meet many distinguished 
persons. Visitors to Boston sought for 
invitations to this ‘“‘ gathering place of 
souls.”’ A typical group one day included 
among others, W. J. Rolfe, the Shake- 
spearean scholar, Lucy Larcom, Dean 
Gray and Professor Peabody of Harvard 
and Bronson Alcott. It was a year or so 
after the death of May Alcott, and when 
the talk happened to touch upon life be- 
yond the grave, her father launched into 
an exquisite little discourse on immortal- 
ity. At their house I first met Alice 
Freeman, then a professor at Wellesley. 

The old form of the paper was about 
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four times its present size, of the variety 
known asthe “‘blanket sheet,’ and wholly 
devoid of illustrations. Journalism was 
not then highly specialized. Juvenile and 
household periodicals were few. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal had not come into 
existence. Therefore The Congregation- 
alist aimed to supply good reading for the 
entire family. Of course the bulk of 
space was devoted to denominational 
matters. But there were entertaining 
stories for both children and adults, a 
column devoted to the farm and garden, 
market quotations, a diary of public 
events, and copious selections from the 
new books and magazines. 

When I began my duties E. P. Roe’s 
story, Without a Home, was running as a 
serial. It dealt with tenement house 
conditions and the opium habit and 
created a decided sensation. His popu- 
larity led a professor in one of our Ameri- 
can colleges to write Mr. Andrew Lang 
and ask him to explain why Roe’s 
books had such a phenomenal sale among 
really well-educated people. The request 
brought back this withering reply: 

Dear Madam: It is my province to judge of 
literature. Yours truly, A. Lane. 

“‘Pansy’’ was another favorite serial 
writeratthat period. ‘‘SophieMay’’ and 
‘‘Lynde Palmer” wrote for the children. 
Rose Terry Cooke, Rebecca Harding Davis 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps catered to 
the tastes of older readers. Mrs. Cooke’s 
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inimitable story called The Deacon’s 
Week, first published in The Congrega- 
tionalist, went through many editions 
and was translated into several languages. 
The principal poetical contributors, be- 
sides Miss Larcom, were ‘‘Susan Cool- 
idge, Julia C. R. Dorr, Ray Palmer and 
Increase N. Tarbox. 

Looking backward I realize what rich 
streams of influence flowed into my life 
from association with the choice spirits 
whom I met through my.connection with 
The Congregationalist, or knew through 
correspondence. The atmosphere of the 
homes of its editors and constituents, 
where I was privileged to visit, suggests 
the lovely lines of E. R. Sill: 


There is blest living here, loving and serving, 
And quest of truth, and serene friendships dear. 


STORM AND STRESS PERIOD 


Presently the paper entered upon what 
may well be called astorm and stress pe- 
riod. The recent agitation over ‘‘ tainted 
money” was a gentle zephyr compared 
with the hurricane which raged more than 
half the decade between 1880 and 1890. It 
began with the celebrated Andover case 
and the trial of Prof. E. C. Smyth for un- 
sound teachings on eschatology, a word 
quite new to ‘‘ the average reader.’”’ Should 
some young Peterkin say to me: 

Now tell us all about the war 

And what they fought each other for, 
I should be constrained to give old Gas- 
par’s puzzled answer: 

But what they fought each other for 

I could not well make out. 
Solicitous lest candidates for the foreign 
field should be imbued with doctrines 
which were ‘‘divisive, perversive and 
dangerous to the churches at home and 
abroad,’”’ the American Board became in- 
volved, and there were stormy scenes at 
their annual meetings for several succes- 
sive years. The air was electric with ex- 


citement, The installation of the youth- 


ful pastor of the Old South Church, 
George A. Gordon, was bitterly opposed. 
The vote of the council stood 31 to 29—a 
majority of only two in his favor. The 
secular papers took sides in the contro- 
versy. A New Hampshire religious jour- 
nal made this comment: ‘As he is a 
very young man we may hope that he 
will grow away from the influences of 
Harvard College which have evidently 
had their effect upon his religious think- 
ing.”’ It is afar cry from that cold crit- 
icism to a recent characterization of Dr. 
Gordon in the Transcript as ‘‘in danger 
of becoming the most popular and best 
beloved pastor in Boston.” 

To the theological phases of that con- 
test I was indifferent. What impressed 
me at the time, and what stands out most 
clearly in my memory, is the superb way 
in which men who had great interests at 
stake faced the situation. There is no 
denying that the very life of the paper 
was seriously threatened. Large sums 
were subscribed—on paper—to start a 
rival denominational organ. This fact 
and others even more discouraging were 
well known to the proprietors. What 
course did they pursue? It is no viola- 
tion of confidence to say that in the edi- 
torial conferences this general policy was 
adopted: We must make a better paper 
than ever. If large space must necessa- 
rily be devoted to controversial matter 
they determined that the remainder should 
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be filled with material that would chal- 
lenge the admiration of friends and foes 
alike. Immediately the force of workers 
was enlarged. Dr. Dunning was called 
to the charge of the Sunday school de- 
partment. Lucy Wheelock, then the fore- 
most kindergarten teacher in New Eng- 
land, prepared Hints for Primary Teach- 
ing. Writers of national reputation were 
secured. Such eminent Americans as 
Schuyler Colfax, Dorman B. Eaton, Al- 
bion Tourgée, Presidents Noah Porter and 
D. C. Gilman, Benjamin VY. Abbott and 
George E. Fisher discussed current move- 
ments in education, reform and politics. 
The late George E. Waring wrote on 
drainage and health, Prof. Dudley Sar- 
gent on physical culture. 8. G. W. Benja- 
min, then United States Minister to 
Persia, sent charming sketches of life in 
foreign lands and Clara Erskine Clement 
furnished a series of art articles. 

Two English divines, Newman Hall and 
Joseph Parker, helped to deepen the spir- 
itual life. Two of the strongest religious 
writers here.at home were Prof. Austin 
Phelps and Dr. A. H. Quint. The themes 
of the former were the solemn verities of 
life, duty, time and eternity. There was 
an intense seriousness in his writings 
which pricked the conscience. Dr. Quint 
wielded a different kind of pen. He be- 
gan as an army correspondent when chap- 
lain of the Second Massachusetts, but his 
later contributions, published nearly every 
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fortnight up to his death, were full of 
ripened wisdom blended with sterling 
sense, : 

Prophet he was not; neither priest, 

But guardian and arbiter 

Of Pilgrim polity and law. 

The department of poetry was re-en- 
forced by the Goodale sisters, Harriet P. 
Spofford, Edgar Fawcett, Nora Perry, 
Katherine Lee Bates, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, also by two English poets, 
Philip Bourke Marston and Mrs. Muloch- 
Craik. Among the new writers for young 
people were Mary E. Wilkins, ‘‘ Margaret 
Sidney,” Hezekiah Butterworth and Brad- 
ford Torrey. There seems to have been 
an unusual number of brilliant women 
among the authors of that period. The 
names of Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, Amelia E. Barr and 
““Marion Harland’’ appeared often as 
our contributors. The Home Department 
was organized and Mr. Martin started 
his unique Conversation Corner. Mrs. 
M. E. Sangster, already familiar to our 
readers, was engaged to give us all her 
work, in both prose and verse, except 
what was pledged to Harper Brothers. 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, then editor of a 
bright little household journal called 
Good Cheer, added piquancy by her 
articles on domestic matters and the 
training of boys, some of them being 
published later in book form. 

No money was spared in trying to real- 
ize this ideal of the best possible family 
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religious newspaper. One renowned con- 
tributor, still living, was paid $200 for 
a short story. Once I was sent to Ar- 
lington, armed with a $100 check, to 
solicit a poem from J. T. Trowbridge. 
How genial and hospitable the old man 
was! He took me into the library and 
chatted pleasantly. for more than an hour 
about books and authors. Later he 
brought the poem himself into the office. 

Thus the storm which threatened ship- 
wreck only carried the paper into a 
broader sea of excellence and influence. 
No doubt the death of Dr. Dexter in 
November, 1890, and of Mr. Richardson 
only two months later was hastened by 
the anxieties and difficulties of this pe- 
riod. Far more deeply than the peril to 
their personal interests they felt the 
danger to the denomination, and nobly 
did they consecrate themselves to the 
preservation of its unity. To most of 
our readers these two men have passed 
into what Carlyle calls “the moonlight 
of memory.’”’ But those of us who held 
close personal relations to them will never 
forget the sweetness and generosity of 
Dr. Dexter’s character, nor the marvel- 
ous patience and conscientiousness of 
Mr. Richardson. His life was Keyed to 
Mary Lyon’s ideal, ‘‘There is nothing 
in the universe that I fear but that I 
shall not know my whole duty, or shall 
fail to do it.”’ The third member of the 
old firm, which remained unchanged for 
thirty years, W. L. Greene, shared the 
trials of his partners and was animated 
by the same spirit of the Master. It is 
cause for rejoicing that he still abides 
with us, strong and serene, a fine illus- 
tration of how one may keep ‘seventy 
years young.” 


THE PERIOD OF NEW ENTERPRISES 


Meantime fresh young blood began to 
be infused into the denomination, chiefly 
through the organization of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 
In his recent historical sketch in the Out- 


* look Dr. F. E. Clark, the originator of the 
* movement, states that The Congregation- 


alist was the first among religious papers 
to give it recognition. Generous space 
was allowed him from time to time to 
describe its inception and growth. 

Earnest young men, mainly Congrega- 
tionalists, started the first College Settle- 
ment in Boston. Under the inspiration of 
President Tucker of Dartmouth, then a 
professor at Andover, and the able leader- 
ship of Robert A. Woods, who continues 
to be its head worker, this new expression 
of social service attracted wide attention. 
“How to reach the masses’’ became the 
great rallying cry. Institutional churches 
sprung into existence. Berkeley Temple 
was the principal exponent of the new 
idea that the church should minister to 
the whole man. People came from afar 
to see its extensive network of activities 
and to inquire about its methods. Prob- 
ably no minister carried on a larger cor- 
respondence, or was more in demand for 
addresses, than Dr. C. A. Dickinson, who 
threw his whole heart and soul into the 
enterprise, and permanently injured his 
health. The common phrase, *‘people’s 
churches,’”’ then on everybody’s lips, re- 
minds me of the witty retort—I think by 
Mr. Puddefoot—‘' Pray what are the other 
kind? ”’ 

The spirit of the age was reflected in 
the older organizations. The Boston City 
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Missionary Society began its famous 
Fresh Air work. The initial impulse 
was given by a simple query in The Con- 
gregationalist in the summer of 1879: 
‘*Have you helped anybody this week ?”’ 
This led to gifts for sending poor mothers 
and children into the country, a form of 
beneficence which began with $100 in 1880 
and fifteen years later the contributions 
had swelled to over $116,000. The Sunday 
school, too, was lifted out of old grooves 
by the help of Dr. R. R. Meredith’s Sat- 
urday afternoon Bible classes, which 
were started in Tremont Temple in 1881. 
The house was usually packed, some be- 
ing drawn by the novelty of his catechet- 
ical method. He hurled questions from 
the platform with the force of projectiles. 
In return he allowed the class to ques- 
tion him freely. Some one asked once, 
‘How much does it cost to be a Christian 
in this age?’’ Swift as lightning and in 
a voice of thunder came the reply, ‘‘ Just 
as much as in any other age—all you’ve 
got!”? His skill and good-nature in sup- 
pressing cranks with ‘‘isms” to air al- 
ways delighted the audience. 

In keeping abreast with all this modern 
thought and activity it was inevitable 
that changes should occur in The Congre- 
gationalist itself. Dr. Dunning and Rey. 
H. A. Bridgman took the places made 
vacant by the death of Dr. Dexter and Mr. 
Richardson. In 1892 the paper adopted 
its present magazine form. In 1897 I re- 
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signed my position to my capable young 
assistant, Annie L. Buckley, conscious 
that she would enter into a heritage that 
had. crowned my early womanhood with 
blessings innumerable. So ‘‘ the old order 
changeth yielding place to new,”’ but letus 


Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled! 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE 


The Tsilkas at Work in Albania 


Letters have been received from Madame 
Tsilka, Miss Ellen M. Stone’s companion in 
captivity, and her husband, Gregory M. Tsilka, 
now at their old work in Kortcha, Albania, 
Turkey in Europe. They had been absent 
from their posts for more than two years 
lecturing and preaching in America. Prior to 
their visit to America and before Mrs. Tsilka’s 
experience in captivity, they had attempted to 
establish a school for girls and a school for 
boys. Although there was great opposition on 
the part of the people, a girls’ school was suc- 
cessfully begun and during the absence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tsilka was continued under the 
direction of trusted helpers. 

Since returning to Albania the Tsilkas have 
found a remarkable change in the attitude 
of the people and Mrs. Tsilka writes: ‘In 
the providence of God it seems as though 
the psychological moment for evangelizing the 
people of Albania had come.’’ ‘‘ People are 
dissatisfied with the old religion and anxious 
for something better; the welcome accorded 
us has been most cordial; we are constantly 
confronted in the streets by both boys and 
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parents asking us to take them and teach 
them; people are anxious for us to secure 
a suitable place for a boys’ school; they 
are even willing to help us to do so; before 
we left for America no one would sell us 
property and instead of coming to us, boys 
and parents jeered at us and often disturbed 
our services ; this is all changed now and we 
are daily receiving great blessings in our 
work.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Tsilka received training 
for their work in America. Mrs. Tsilka is a 
trained nurse, having graduated from the 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York City after 
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the full course of study at Northfield Semi- 
nary. Mr. Tsilka was trained under the 
American missionaries in Albania and then 
at Union Theological Seminary. They are 
peculiarly qualified to build on lasting foun- 
dations and their spirit and enthusiasm is such 
as to convince their friends that deep and 
broad foundations for redeeming the people of 
the Balkans will be laid by these native but 
American-trained workers. It is the hope of 
many of their friends in this country that 
some generous contributions may be made 
towards permanently establishing their work. 
H. A. M. B, 


A College Fraternity in the Church 


BY REV. G. WALTER FISKE, AUBURN, ME. 


Not the ‘‘sporty’’ kind, but the fraternity 
of the better sort, whose helpful comradeship 
the college man remembers, so long as he lives, 
as among the pleasantest associations of his 
life. Justafamily of congenial brothers, with 
common aims, ideals and tastes, and a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness that doubles the effi- 
ciency of college life in the making of man- 
hood. 

Many a minister has missed this intimate 
sympathy and fine camaraderie during the 
early years of his ministry, when the memory 
of college days is still bright and lingering. 
And many a minister in his growing interest 
in the young men of his parish—so shy of 
prayer meetings and conventional piety—has 
doubtless wished that he might get as close to 
them as in the old fraternity days! But why 
not? What hinders a ‘“‘fraternity’”’ in the 
church as well as in the college? There is 
nothing to prevent it. 

The pastor of High Street Church, Auburn, 
Me., after missing the congenial fraternity life 
for ten years since leaving Amherst, decided a 
year ago that this was just what he and his 
young men needed. The result was Alpha 
Chapter of the Pilgrim Fraternity, a semi- 
secret, elective, fraternal order with an orig- 
inal and unique ritual for use in the “fort- 
nightly trysts’’; also an initiation ceremony 
exemplifying the principles of the fraternity 
in a manner now humorous, now dignified and 
impressive. The general purpose of the or- 
ganization is thus briefly defined: ‘‘...a 
Pilgrimage toward ye Goal of Christian Man- 
liness: ye three-fold Life that makes a Man, 
in Body, Mind and Spirit; for better Service 
of Ourselves, Our Fellows and Our God.” 

The details of the plan were worked out 
carefully with due consideration of the needs 
and wants of modern young manhood, and 
the obvious demand for congenial comrade- 
ship shown so emphatically by the eagerness 
of young men to join the secular fraternal 
orders. These modern Pilgrims met as in old 
Mayflower days and drew upa “‘ Pilgrim Com- 
pact”’ (adapted from the historic Mayflower 
Compact) to ‘‘covenant and combine them- 
selves together for ye furtherance of ye ends 
aforesaid.’’ The badge of the order is an at- 
tractive triangular design in gold and blue 
enamel, inscribed with Greek letters symbolic 
of the watchword of the Pilgrim on his pil- 
grimage. The ritual throughout is quaint, 
with an old-time flavor and expression; but 
the practical work at the ‘‘trysts’’ is quite up 
to date. The development of the ‘‘ three-fold 
life that makes a man”’ involves the culture of 
physical, mental and spiritual young manhood, 
under perhaps the best possible auspices, a 
virile, healthful, masculine environment, and 
under the hospitable roof tree of the church. 
There is always a frank recognition of the 
spiritual as an essential element in manhood— 
but not much talk about it—and the opening 
ritual includes brief devotions led by the 
‘*Seer’”’ (the chaplain), while the members 


reverently stand. Then follows a variety of . 


exercises to cultivate speaking and quick 
thinking, for mental discipline; and the tryst 
closes after a brisk class drill with dumb bells 


and single sticks. The latter is conducted by 
one of the Bates College boys, several of 
whom are members of the Chapter. Discus- 
sions of live questions of political or scientific 
interest, snappy debates, reports on matters 
of useful information, a mock town-meeting 
(quite a novelty to the city boy) and, best of all, 
the rigid discipline of ‘‘spot-cash speaking ”’ 
extempore on a drawn subject, are among the 
program varieties. ; 

Now and then an evening is spent socially, 
with music provided by the fraternity quar- 
tet, an initiation and light refreshments, or a 
more elaborate supper, prepared and served 
by the fellows themselves, without a woman 
in the building. What if once the coffee had 
to be flavored with the oyster stew in place 
of the forgotten cream! Never coffee tasted 
better. After the formal tryst is ended, there 
often follows a half hour of close comradeship 
around the open fire in the chapter room, and, 
as in old Amherst days, congenial spirits 
watch the flickering embers, with a fascina- 
tion enhanced by the newest stories, or the 
soberer talk of the week’s work and the joys 
and troubles of the common life, made all the 
holier by the heart-to-heart fellowship within 
the charmed circle, 

This has been the story of a year past, the 
results of which appear in as fine and loyal a 
set of fellows as ever stood by a minister, the 
majority being members of the church. In 
fact, it was too useful a plan to keep, and Beta 
Chapter has been organized in Portland, a 
third in Lewiston and correspondence in- 
dicates others soon. The uniqueness of the 
plan lies not merely in its ritual and its secret 
elements, its novel adaptation of the Pilgrim 
motive and its triangular symmetry in develop- 
ment; but especially in the fact that it appeals 
to the older boys on the verge of manhood, in 
college, high school and business, a period 
when ‘boys’ clubs ”’ no longer interest, but 
when the growing manliness gives a great 
opportunity to a pastor willing to use it and 
to live with his boys. 

Alpha Chapter issues an attractively printed 
and engrossed Compact (charter) to such ‘‘well- 
conditioned and excellent gentlefolk’’ in other 
cities as may desire to form new chapters of 
the Pilgrim Fraternity, and prove for them- 
selves the truth of Lowell’s stimulating words: 
*Tis as easy to be Pilgrims as to sit the idle slaves 
Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ 

graves. 
..» We ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 


Nor attempt the Future’s portals with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key. 


The recent dismissal from the army of nu- 
merous young officers convicted of drunken- 
ness is said to have had a bracing effect on 
the service at large. To aid in converting any 
in the army and navy who may need conver- 
sion to belief in alcohol as a depreciating fac- 
tor in professional efficiency, Dr. Lung of the 
Navy, now assigned to the White House, has 
written and sent forth a valuable pamphlet, | 
which it is believed, not only reflects his own, 
but the President’s views. ~ ‘ 
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Religious Journalism Past and Present 


Changes in Methods and Ideals. 


If the earliest prospectuses and saluta- 
tory editorials of religious journals in 
this country are scanned, the reader will 
be impressed with the catholicity of spirit 
shown, with the restrained sectarian note 
where it exists at all, and with the propri- 
etors’ and editors’ profound conviction 
that through the printed page the gospel 
might be scattered far and wide, minis- 
ters and laity might be stimulated to 
greater works of sacrifice and Christian 
loyalty, and the Kingdom the more speed- 
ily brought in. 

But in the course of time, as the press 
became an adjunct of the Church, as sec- 
tarian rivalry increased, as theological 
differences became more acute with the 
beginning of the Unitarian controversy 
and with the clashing of Arminians and 
Calvinists, Evangelicals and Universal- 
ists, the tone of the journals became 
more belligerent, the portion of space 
devoted to ‘‘isms’’ was greater, and the 
editors were chosen with due regard to 
their polemical powers. This spirit of 
strife and polemicism waxed as the finan- 
cial resources of the laity increased, so 
that not only did Arminians and Calvin- 
ists, Evangelicals and heterdox enter into 
combat, but groups within each body felt 
it incumbent to have journals which rep- 
resented their particular shading of or- 
thodoxy or liberalism. Moreover, groups 
within a given sect and certain localities 
felt that they must be represented jour- 
nalistically, and hence it is that during 
the fifty years following the beginning of 
religious journalism in this country, its 
history is not one of irenics but polemics, 
of theology rather than religion, of exer- 
cise of personal authority by sectarian 
“papal editors’ rather than one of display 
of enterprise in collection of news, of dis- 
passionate comment on the spiritual and 
ethical significance of world happenings, 
and moderate, decent denominational 
propaganda. That there were signal ex- 
ceptions to this broad generalization is 
admitted; but broadly conceived and 
stated, it will stand. A 

During the past decade or two, partly 
because of altered buginess conditions 
affecting the income and life of religious 
journals, but more because of a waning 
interest in theological polemics and in sec- 
tarianism as such, and also because of the 
death of many of the old warriors and 
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with them of their type of ‘‘personal 
journalism,” a decided alteration in ideal, 
tone and breadth of view and treatment 
of contemporaries, has come to pass both 
here and in Great Britain, a change which 
while it may not be satisfactory to some 
is considered by others a very marked 
gain. 

It is a somewhat melancholy experience 
to go over the files of even the best of 
the religious journals of the first half of 
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the last century and see how sure their 
editors were about many things concern- 
ing which we freely admit our ignorance 
or our indifference, and to read in the 
biographies or autobiographies of those 
whom the world now sees were its great- 
e3t spirits of those days, how censoriously 
they were treated by the conservative, 
ecclesiastical ‘‘machines.’’ You will find 
them named and described if you read the 
biographies of Robertson, Maurice, Stan- 
ley, Drummond, Robertson Smith, Bush- 
nell, Beecher or Brooks. 

There were, however, men of the older 
régime, who by their personal flavor as 
contributors of chatty letters or brilliant 
comments on affairs of the secular as 
well as the religious world who merit 
remembrance at such a time as this when 
the past is being recalled. Dr. S. LI. 
Prime’s Ireneus Letters in the New York 
Observer ; Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler’s Under 
the Catalpa department in the New York 
Evangelist, Rev. Henry M. Field’s letters 
as well as chatty editorials in the same 
journal; Rey. F. R. Zabriskie’s admirable 
letters in The: Oongregationalist, Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott’s contributions to the 
Christian Union under the nom de plume 
Laicus, and Rey. Dr. Gray’s brilliant 
paragraphing in the Interior which were 
read by a youthful mind with avidity and 
profit as the best type of personal jour- 
nalism, still abide in memory with a dis- 
tinctness of impression which forces one 
to wish that ‘‘personal journalism”’ of 
an equally good type existed today. 

The elimination of the ‘‘great person- 
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age editor”’ ‘“‘speaking with authority ”’ 
which has been referred to, has gone on 
contemporaneously with a similar move- 
ment in so-called ‘“‘secular journalism,”’ 
where, as was pointed out in an earlier 
article, the day of great commanding per- 
sonalities like Greeley, Dana, Bowles, 
Godkin, Raymond, McClure, Childs and 
Prentice, has passed. This process also 
has been contemporaneous with a de- 
cided waxing in number and prestige of 
“giants of the pulpit,’ far famed, who 
dominate cities and sections by their con- 
ceded superiority ; but both in pulpit and 
in sanctum it has been accompanied by 
a higher degree of serviceability to the 
constituencies concerned, on the infor- 
mational if not on the inspirational side; 
and it tells of a process of filling up of 
the valleys rather than a lowering of the 
peaks. 

Scanning the horizon of religious jour- 
nalism today certain persons for various 
reasons stand out more distinctly against 
the sky than others. Not always because 
they are men who dominate their journals 
but always because they use them in 
vigorous or skillful ways. 

Conspicuous among the elder men of 
the profession, is Rev. Dr. James M. 
Buckley of the Christian Advocate, New 
York City, first elected editor in 1880, and 
six times re-elected, at intervals of four 
years, by the General Conference, of 
which he is one of the major personalities 
at every session. He is unsurpassed as a 
debater and as an acute protagonist of a 
cause, his success both with the spoken 
and with the written word, as an advo- 
cate, constructive legislator, and trench- 
ant, thorougbgoing, dissector of men 
and themes being unique in the history 
of his calling. Balzac could be eloquent 
with pen in hand, but was dumb and 
stupid in conversation. This man is at 
home answering the questions of a Chau- 
tuaqua assembly, or challenging the ruling 
of a bishop, or writing a character study 
of a world figure like Gladstone, or ex- 
posing the iniquities of Mormonism, or 
revealing the meaning of Spiritualism 
and hypnotism, or advocating a far- 
reaching modification of polity, or de- 
fending the doctrine of the deity of 
Jesus. 4 

Indeed, for versatility, range of ency- 
clopic knowledge, tenacity of memory 
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and a habit of thoroughness in investiga- 
tion and clarity of elucidation of what- 
ever he sets about to know or expound, 
he has had few equals. He sometimes 
fires off his breech-loading rifled cannon 
when a plain army musket would have 
done just as well, and he sometimes fires 
the musket when the cannon is woefully 
needed. His conservatism is as varied as 
it is marked, and if he could find an 
American Hugh Price Hughes for assis- 
tant who would interest himself in the 
social aspects of Christianity and help 
lead American Methodism out into the 
pastures of religious democracy in which 
English Wesleyans are once more begin- 
ning to stray, it would be a good thing— 
for him and for the Advocate. But even 
with his limitations, he remains a large 
figure both in journalism and in Metho- 
dist history. 

There came up out of the South in 1896 
to the editorship of the Churchman a 
liberally educated layman, religious in 
atmosphere and reforming in temper, 
by name Silas McBee. Loyally backed 
by the owners of the journal, he has 
broadened and invigorated it and en- 
hanced its'worth. He isa man’s man, one 
who appeals to virile men like the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Emperor 
William of Germany. To one he is a fre- 
quent adviser and informant, and to the 
other, last summer, he was a frank com- 
mentator on the affairs of the world—in- 
cluding Germany. His ecclesiastical ho- 
rizon not only includes the “‘ sects’’ which 
so many Episcopalians despise or af-_ 
fect to despise, but the ethnic faiths as 
well. Foreign missions have no stancher 
friend in the country than he, and to his 
persistent exposure to his constituency 
of what their record as givers was and to 
his exhortation as to what it should be, is 
due more than to any other thing the 
recent stride the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has been making in extending 
Christianity on foreign fields. 

Mr. McBee has the social conception of 
Christianity, a catholic test of inclusion 
in the church, a longing for Christian 
unity, and a spirit of brotherliness toward 
non-Episcopalians which makes him a 
conspicuous, vital figure in the general 
movement now under way in this coun- 
try, a8 well as in Canada and Australia, 
toward unification of the Protestant 
forces. For he summons to the great 
work and ideal a body of Christians who 
will have to concede more than others 
when all are made one. 

His disregard of consequences, personal 
or professional, when he sees an evil to be 
attacked, or a bishop to be called down, 
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or a prig to be humanized, or a wicked 
rich layman to be rebuked make him ad- 
mired by those who like courage in jour- 
nalism; and last, but by no means least, 
his mediatorial work between the New 
South and the New North, interpreting 
the one to the other, gives him a place 
among useful patriots of high rank. 

OF special journals appealing to a large 
but clearly differentiated group of read- 
ers, the Christian Endeavor World, for- 
merly the Golden Rule, has international 


circulation and repute, its marked better-- 


ment during the past decade being due to 
Mr. Amos R. Wells, who, while a versa- 
tile, suggestive and informing as well as 
enlivening writer himself, is greatest as an 
editor who knows how to get other men 
to write and where to strike for attrac- 
tive writers on timely themes. He de- 
vises many ingenious ways of setting up 
his copy when he gets it so that it will ap- 
peal to the eye, and seduce the reader to 
perusal. With the death of Dr. Henry 
Clay Trumbull, control of the Sunday 
School Times with its large circulation 
and far-reaching influence on religious 
education passed to his son Mr. Charles 
G. Trumbull, who had been carefully 
trained for the task by his father. He 
has held the journal faithful>to past 
ideals while inventing new ways of pre- 
senting its contributions attractively; he 
has enlisted as writers men of reputation 
in literature and social service, as well as 
technical Biblical scholars and able com- 
mentators on Scripture; and he gives to 
the editorial utterances of the paper a 
conservative yet progressive tone. 
Association Men, the journal of the 
Y. M. C. A., has in Mr. Frank Ober as 
successful a class journalist in the reli- 
gious field as the country now has. By 
that I mean the man who gives his con- 
stituency the most that they need to 
know in the fewest words and most at- 
tractive form. For timeliness, terseness 
and typographical inventiveness, Mr. 
Ober is in a class by himself. 
Methodist Episcopal journalism has 
had great ‘‘official’’ editors in the past 
and great ‘‘free-lances.’”’ Each type has 
its merits and defects. Gilbert Haven 
made Zion’s Herald an independent, 
vigorous, polemical journal with which 
friends of Negro slavery, ultra-Calvin- 
ists and Methodist ‘‘machine”’ politi- 
cians had to reckon. Zion’s Herald un- 
der Rey. Charles Parkhurst since 1888 
has been one of the newsiest, breeziest, 
best-edited and most independent of the 
religious weeklies of the country. With- 
out large resources of money it has been 
a readable, dependable, necessary journal, 
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invaluable at times for its courage, and 
necessary always if one would know 
what the advance-guard among Meth- 
odists were thinking or doing. ; 

Presbyterian and Baptist journals are 
lacking now in conspicuous personalities. 
Diamonds in the rough like the lamented 
Dr. Gray of the Interior, and happy, 
gossipy racontewrs and genial essayists on 
ttavel like Dr. Henry M. Field of The 
Kvangelist do not come along every gen- 
eration; and as has been said before, this 
is not the day for ‘‘popes”’ of the Dr. 
Bright stamp, who made the Haaminer 
feared. 

In Dr. John Fulton, the Church Stand- 
ard of PhiJadelphia has a weighty canon- 
ist and interpreter of movements within 
the realm of polity—and to some extent— 
doctrine; and the Living Church, which 
represents the High Church wing, is alert, 
well edited and serves its constituency 
well, thanks mainly, we have no doubt, 
to Mr. Frederick Cook Morehouse, who 
has considerable polemical skill. 

In some respects the most interesting 
figure in religious journalism in the coun- 
try, because of his residence at a strategic 
center, the breadth of his platform and 
the application he is giving to his creed 
by his service as a citizen of a great city 
and as one of its spiritual leaders and 
most forceful social redeemers, is Rey. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Unity, Chicago, 
who has for his associate editors liberals 
of many of the sects in the city. He 
minimizes his Unitarian theology more 
and more as the years go by and stand3 
for religion, whatever its name, so long 
as it be honestly held and dutifully 
obeyed. As lecturer, laborer in: social 
movements, author of books that have to 
do both with nature and literature, and 
as preacher to the people, this man sup- 
plements his influence as a journalist, and 
must be reckoned with as a constructive 
force in the life of a throbbing center of 
population from which the Mississippi 
Valley is dominated intellectually and 
spiritually today and will be even more 
as the years go by. The more need then 
that its religious journals of all denomin- 
ations should be adequately equipped and 
supported. 

In Prof. Shailer Mathews’s (of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago) work as editor of The 
World of To-day, prophetic signs are 
apparent of what religious journalism 
broadly conceived as related to all human 
life may become in Chicago as the years 
come and go. Not forever, nor indeed 
much longer, will journals on the Atlantic 
coast shape the opinion of the great 
Interior and West. 
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The Look of the World in 1816 


The Worldly Interests and the Religious Customs and Characteristics of the People Ninety Years Ago 


The thoughtful New Englander of 1816 
must have felt himself a survivor of great 
storms—like that which the preceding 
summer tore the masts out of anchored 
ships in Boston harbor and uprooted more 
than a score of ancient elms on the Com- 
mon, or that fall of August hail in Salem 
which in ten minutes broke 130,000 panes 
of glass. For the Napoleonic tornado 
had only recently died away in Europe 
and our own war with Britain, with its 
victories and defeats and its ruin to com- 
merce, had only just been followed by a 


welcome but unsatisfactory peace. 


“A 


1 


THE NEWS FROM ABROAD 


The first foreign news of the year, 
brought to New York by the ship Amelia 
Matilda, was of the trial and execution 
of Marshal Ney, ‘‘the bravest of the 
brave,”’ for treason to the Bourbon king 
of France. The formation of the Holy 
Alliance by the monarchs of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; Lord Exmouth’s 
bombardment of Algiers and the subse- 
quent release of thousands of Christian 
slaves, putting an end to the piracy which 
had made the Mediterranean unsafe ex- 
cept for tribute payers and (since Deca- 
tur’s time, a year before) Americans; 


the gradual evacuation of France by the 


allied armies and the return of the works 
of art which Napoleon-had stolen from 


‘Italy; with reports of the changing for- 


tunes of revolution in South America and 
Mexico in their long conflict for freedom 
from the yoke of Spain—these were the 
chief foreign news of the year. The free- 
dom of the seas, which meant so much to 
New England, was not yet secure. We 
read of an American built privateer in 
the service of the Spanish-American revo- 
lutionists which lay for a month off the 
Spanish port of Cadiz and captured on an 


_ average nearly a vessel a day, and in South 


American ports American ships were fre- 
quently mishandled by Spanish governors. 


HOME CONDITIONS 


Madison was still President, but in this 
year Monroe was nominated and elected 
his successor, with Elbridge Gerry, Demo. 


_ erat, of Massachusetts as Vice-President. 


Spanish demands of an insolent sort led 
to a temporary breach of diplomatic re- 
lations and boundary disputes were vex- 
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ing. Indiana was this year admitted as a 
state. The first steamboats were plying 
on the rivers. It was heralded as a great 
triumph that a new boat, the Connecticut, 
made the passage from New York to New 
London in twenty-one hours; and by 
stage and steamboat it had become pos- 
sible to travel from Baltimore to Rich- 
mond by way of Washington ‘“‘ within two 
days.”’ The roads to the West were worn 
by an endless procession of wagons carry- 
ing settlers and their goods to the new 
lands of the Interior. Chicago, that is, 
Fort Dearborn, which stood solitary on 
its site, was this year burned down. Cin- 
cinnati was the great boom-town and had 
no thought that its supremacy could be 
threatened. 

The burning question of politics was 
that of the national bank, which was 
this year again chartered. The Federal 
party was dying, though it still held a 
large majority of the newspapers of Massa- 
chusetts and-elected Governor Brooks 
“‘by the firmness of the farmers,” as a 
Federal newspaper confessed. Its Presi- 
dential candidate of 1816, Rufus King of 
New York, received the votes of only two 
states. Sectional differences are already 
marked. In comparing files of two news- 
papers of the time, published in Salem, 
Mass., and Washington, D. C., the ad- 
vertisements in the former are of vessels 
offering freight and passage to the ends 
of the earth and of manufacturing enter- 
prises; in the other, of Western lands 
and runaway slaves. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 


The religious statistics of New Eng- 
land as collected by a man of the time 
showed 788 Congregational, 395 Baptist, 
87 Episcopal, 438 Methodist, 13 Friends’, 
12 Universalist, 8 Shaker, 5 Presbyterian, 
2 each Sandemanian and Roman Catholic, 
1 Moravian churches, with a recently ex- 
tinct synagogue in Newport. The leader- 
ship of the Congregational churches, 
which were still established by law in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, was 
threatened in eastern Massachusetts by 
the Unitarian controversy, which carried 
over to the Unitarian camp all but one of 
the fourteen Congregational churches ex- 
isting in Boston at the beginning of the 
century. Ninety-six churches in all were 


so lost, though many were soon replaced 
by new organizations; and the defection 
was local and not general, hardly affecting 
the Connecticut valley, where the influ- 
ence of the school of Jonathan Edwards 
was still dominant. 

Looking back upon this controversy 
from a distance of ninety years, it seems 
a pity that the geniality of the Unitarian 
party could not have been joined with the 
moral and aggressive zeal of the rest of 
the Congregational churches of the time. 
It was atime of pamphlet wars, and now 
and then the battle flowed over into the 
newspapers. Here, for example, is a 
characteristic quotation from a letter in 
the Salem Gazette: ‘I shall conelude by 
a recipe for those who may be affected by 
Dr. Worcester’s letter. If the fumes of 
the Doctor’s writings should be followed 
by a feverish habit, a.quick pulse anda 
confused head, which are the symptoms 
usually attendant on such an exposure, 
let the patient take a copious draught of 
Dr. Channing’s last pamphlet, which will 
infallibly restore a gentle, natural state 
of the skin and pulse and a clear, un- 
clouded head.”’ 

The tranquillity to which this writer 
sought to restore his patient by the ad- 
ministration of more pamphlet reading 
was the ideal of many in Boston at this 
time, as shown by the fact that for fifty 
years before 1809 no new Congregational 
church had been founded in the city and 
two had died. There was a regular rou- 
tine of pulpit exchanges, so that a pastor 
was seldom in his own pulpit on Sunday 
morning. The Thursday morning lecture 
in the First Church—a survival of a po- 
tent weapon in the hands of the Puritan 
preachers which Archbishop Laud did 
his best to suppress in England—was 
the one stated religious service between 
Sundays, except for the afternoon pre- 
paratory lecture four times a year and a 
recently established quarterly concert of 
prayer for missions. Every religious sery- 
ice was the occasion for a sermon until 
the Methodists came and the Park Street 
people took to conference meetings and 
Sunday school work. There was a curious 
dread of evening meetings, which were 
spoken of as if they tended toward im- 
morality. This prejudice, indeed, was 
one of the principal difficulties which 
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Dr. Payson had to overcome in his work 
in Portland about this time. 


THE MISSIONARY REACTION 


The reaction against this complacent 
Unitarianism, which was fortifying itself 
in Boston, had already found expression 
in the founding of Andover Seminary, of 
several missionary societies and of the 
American Board. The reflex action had, 
the year before, compelled ‘an appeal 
for funds to enlarge the single Harvard 
professorship of divinity into a school 
equipped to rival the new seminary at 
Andover. Everywhere evidences multi- 
ply of the awakening to aggressive work 
for Christ. There were many revivals in 
New England and the Middle States. 
One turns with a sense of relief from the 
self-satisfaction of the Unitarian party, 
which voiced its complaint of the one 
aggressive church in Boston by saying 
that ‘‘it was invading the tranquillity of 
our churches and attempting to revive 
the absurdities of the dark ages’’; from 
the arid disputes of Hopkinsianism and 
Old Calvinism and the vapid diaries of 
good men who daily put themselves on 
the rack, with resultant commonplaces 
about their state of spiritual feeling, to 
the proposals for Christian education, 
foreign missions, home evangelization, 
Bible and tract distribution and Sabbath 
reform. These were often crude enough 
and not always winning in their utter- 
ance, but they were manly and earnest 
efforts to grapple with the pressing social 
and religious problems of the time. 


THE PERSONAL CHRISTIAN LIFE 


The life of a Congregational Christian 
in Boston at this time had opportunities 
of utterance in family prayer and private 
good deeds, but hardly otherwise. Such 
a@ man would attend worship on Sunday 
morning and again, to hear his own pas- 
tor, inthe afternoon. On Thursday morn- 
ing he might go to the lecture. If he 
were one of the new sort who took their 
religion seriously and wanted active serv- 
ice, he might belong to a number of mis- 
sionary, tract and Bible societies or even 
attend prayer meetings at Park Street, 
and a year later might join in starting the 
first Sunday school in Boston. 

Compare with this the calendar of a 
working church today, with its Sunday 
school and adult classes, prayer meetings 
for young and old, social meetings and 
entertainments, which invite attendance 
on more than half the evenings of the 
week. But it must be remembered that 
there were already foretokenings of some 


of our modern ways—as in the Aaron and 
Hur Societies, meeting on Sabbath morn- 
ing to pray for a blessing on the minister 
and ordinances, which Dr. Payson estab- 
lished in his church in 1809. Even in the 
Boston circle we hear at this time of a 
concert of sacred music ‘‘at Dr. Morse’s 
Meeting House” in Charlestown, held in 
the evening, with paid admittance, which 
may be taken as a forerunner of our mod- 
ern church entertainments. 

The women of the time had little oppor- 
tunity of utterance outside the home, but 
they were more given to systematic be- 
nevolence than the men. We read of 
“Female Cent Societies’’ in many places, 
and a large part of the initial endowment 
of Princeton Theological Seminary was a 
little later provided by their gifts. 


THE HANDICAP OF ASCETICISM 


It was unfortunate for the aggressive 
Congregational churches of New England 
that they were at this time represented 
by men who were ascetic and unsympa- 
thetic in their views of social life and of 
amusements. Dr. Payson, for example, 
deliberately renounced all social meetings 
and enjoyments except of a religious sort. 
“‘T preach,”’ he said, ‘‘or do what is at 
least as laborious, six nights in a week, 
besides talking incessantly a considerable 
part of every day.’’ In his account of 
his own life before marriage he tells of 
conversation restricted to sacred themes 
at the breakfast table and adds, with a 
naive forgetfulness of the implied associ- 
ation of effort and strain in his religion, 
““We sometimes allow ourselves a little 
relaxation at dinner by conversing on 
other subjects than those which are 
strictly religious.” 

So Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, whose house 
was a theological seminary from which 
about a hundred students were graduated 
into the ministry, said in express terms: 
‘‘Diversions, properly so called, have no 
foundation either in reason or religion. 
They are the offspring of a corrupt heart 
and nourished by vicious example. God 
requires duties and nothing but duties. 
And the duties which he requires are so 
various and so well adapted to our present 
state that in the performing of them we 
may find all the relaxation of body and 
mind which either can ever require.’’ 
Dr. Emmons was himself a man of enor- 
mous intellectual industry, a founder 
of missionary societies and a famous 
preacher. He never visited his people; 
they came to see him. He spent four- 
teen hours a day in his study, wearing 
holes in the floor with his feet; spent an 


hour after dinner in walking over his 
farm, and relaxed his nerves by chewing 
tobacco. 

A theory of Sabbath observance was 
held which can only be compared to 
that which enslaved the Pharisees in our 
Lord’s time. Dr. Jeremiah Everts pub- 
lished in the Panoplist that year an ar- 
ticle on Sabbath keeping, which he prob- 
ably wrote himself, in which he raises the 
question of a traveler returning home— 
on horseback, of course, or with his own 
conveyance—who comes within ten or 
fifteen miles of his destination on Satur- 
day night. ‘‘Surely I may be permitted 
to travel that distance in the morning,”’ 
the traveler pleads, ‘‘especially as I am 
nearly out of money.” But the writer is 


inexorable: ‘‘If you proceed merely from 


a desire to see your family, you will go 
home with the curse of God on your head. 
If you stay where you are till the end of 
the Sabbath, you may go the next day with 
his blessing. . . it were better never to see 
them again in this world than to sin 
against God by violating his sacred rest.”’ 

From this hard literalism and its un- 
genial and indeed impossible thoughts of 
life, it is a pleasure to turn to the words 
of the same writer in his Panoplist pro- 
spectus for the year. He notes the re- 
ports of revivals in many parts of the 
country. He comments on the ‘‘increas- 
ing number of moral, charitable, Bible 
and praying societies, which is by no 
means among the least important signs 
of the times.”’ ‘‘It is peculiarly gratify- 
ing,’ he adds, ‘‘to find the hands of so 
many pastors upheld by the united prayers 
of so large a number of praying females 
in their different associations.”’ 

One passage might indeed be reprinted 
as his own by a believing and optimistic 
religious editor of today: ‘‘Itis a pleasing 
fact that in our own country, as well as 
in Great Britain, so many youths of both 
sexes, and possessing distinguished ad- 
vantages, are coming forward with a de- 
termination to make it the business of 
their lives to do good—to mitigate human 
suffering, to remove ignorance, to sup- 
press and discountenance vice and to dis- 
seminate the knowledge of. salvation. 
. .. Never has there been a time within 
the reach of modern history when the 
young could look up to such a constella- 
tion of -all the splendid virtues as now 
shine upon the world.”’ 


Although man may not, yet God, if he 
please, may put a lighted candle under a 
bushel.—John Flavel. 
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| His First. Parish and Why He Stayed in It 


A Story of [linisterial Devotion and its Reward 


Rev. James Whipple did not make his 


‘decision until he had taken the advice 


of everybody. Asa consequence he fol- 
lowed nobody’s. He had graduated at 
the headjof his class in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, and was considered one 
of the most ‘promising men whom that 
hoary institution of learning had matric- 
ulated in many a year. He had learned 
his church history from the lips of Shedd. 
He had sat for his theology at the feet of 
Park. He had drunk inspiration from the 
Saintlyjspirit of Phelps. No one seemed 
better fitted than he to undertake the 
heavy responsibilities of a complicated 
parish. But he‘brushed all compliment- 
ary andtentative offers one side, and ac- 
cepted a call from the struggling church 
of a little New England fishing village. 
James Whipple’s father was a doctor, 
and the necessity of hospital practice be- 
fore he entered upon the larger field of 
his profession was inculcated in the 
young man’s blood. 

**Not one man in a hundred,” said the 
president of the seminary, looking at the 
young, independent enthusiast with an 
old man’s envy, veiled behind a smile of 
comprehension, ‘‘ would have chosen such 
an insignificant parish in the face of 
such splendid opportunities. Get your 
experience, my boy, where no one will 
know anything about your blunders. We 
all have our eyes upon you, and it will 
only be a stepping-stone to the career for 
which you are fitted.” ce 
_So Rev. James Whipple, half pitied by 
his classmates, who did not understand 
the philosophy of the saying that the last 
shall be first, journeyed to his stepping- 


By HERBERT D. WARD 


stone—a bleak, storm driven gray church 


that faced the sea. 

In a few months the ‘‘ Reverend Whip- 
ple’’ had forgotten almost everything that 
he had been taught in the school of the 
prophets, and there were times when in 
spite of himself he forgot his ambition 
and the far-reaching plans for the glory 
of God (which, although he did not know 
it, were incidentally for his own glory). 
He found himself surrounded by a life 
that he had never dreamed could exist at 
all. Here the struggle for existence was 
a contortion. His own salary was but 
five hundred dollars a year, and this he 
saw wrung out of the poverty of his peo- 
ple, often by sacrifices that were almost as 
inconceivable as they were sublime. He 
found whole families depending upon the 
gift of the sea, not only for the food 
that kept them alive, but for the fire 
that cooked it and warmed them. In that 
poverty-stricken, elemental community 
whose whole thought was how to live 
through the winter, James Whipple came 
as a strange creature from another world. 
At first they could not understand him 
any more than he could comprehend 
them. He was lithe, buoyant, hopeful, 
and exalted the things of the spirit above 
those of the body. At the same time, he 
showed a practical knowledge of affairs 
that to their simple minds seemed un- 
natural to an educated man. 

At first the rudeness of their manners, 
the plainness—one might almost say the 
vulgar plainness—of their speech, the 
smell of their calling, the danger of it, 


_and consequently the brutality of it—all 


this and more grated on Whipple’s sensi- 
tive nature. Butit was not many months 
before the young minister found out that 
when Frank Rust got drunk there was no- 
body but himself to look out for the fellow. 
And when Jim Salter, whose language 
had never been curbed in the presence of 
either man or woman, discovered that 
there was something in the minister’s 
presence which choked profanity and 
vulgarity back down a man’s throat, it 
dawned upon the few people of the little 
town that their parson might after all 
be a pretty ‘‘good sort,’’ even if he were 
hired to do the preaching. 

So it came about, as it always does 
when there is sympathy on one side and 
a willingness to be understood on the 


other, that the ‘‘ Reverend Whipple” and 
his parish came into accord. Night after | 
night James Whipple had walked the floor 
of his little room, which was bedroom and 
study combined, plotting with the Lord 
and himself on how to gain the good will 
and confidence of these strange people. 
Once he had made the vow that no matter 
what came he would not leave this parish 
until that had been accomplished. He 
estimated that it would take three round 
years to achieve this result. 

By this time he was practically cut off 
from his old world. Questions of creed, 
of interpretation, of ecclesiastical deport- 
ment and of religious dignity, which 
confront and often confuse the young 
theologian as he enters upon a practical 
life, had long since disappeared from 
James Whipple’s consciousness. He was 
too busy to think about unimportant 
matters. To him the life he led was ex- 
citing in the extreme; he never went to 
bed but that he regretted the time wasted 
in sleep, and never opened his eyes in the 
morning except eager for the day’s duties. 
Could Frank Rust be persuaded not to 
smuggle a bottle of liquor on shipboard 
when he went on his next trip? This was 
of dramatic importance. Jim Salter now 
swore only by the pastor, and in no other 
way; this was a victory well worth three 
years of spiritual scrimmaging. 

The minister knew every family within 
a radius of ten miles of the fishing village, 
and many more besides. To them he was 
as vital as the sun. He had become a 
part of their beings as if he were food; 
and they, the simple, the plain, the strug- 
gling, the sinful, the honest and the 
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drunk—they had become as necessary to 
his existence as love itself. His pastorate 
was his bride. 

After Whipple had done what might be 
called religious hospital practice for three 
years, one of his old theological professors 
happened in upon him on a bright sum- 
mer’s day. He had often wondered about 
Whipple, why he had not heard from him, 
why his light had been extinguished, and 
why he had refused opportunities to can- 

“didate in large churches until now the 
offers came few and far between. 

The Professor had found Whipple on 
an ill-smelling wharf, chatting with some 
rough-looking men who were pitching 
dead fish about. It was an unusual and a 
nasty occupation, and the Professor drew 
his old student hurriedJy away. Whipple 
himself looked a little threadbare, but the 
Professor noticed that his face had taken 
on a beautiful expression; it was that of 
a consecration such as one rarely sees. 

“‘T hoped to find you at the head of a 
large church in Boston by this time.” 
The Professor spoke with an ill-disguised 
disappointment. ‘‘I don’t like to see you 
here at all. You ought to get away.” 

Whipple smiled gently. 

“Come, Professor, let me introduce y)u 
to my men. I’ve often told them about 
you. They’re a fine set of fellows. You 
ought to know them.”’ 

The Professor hesitated and looked at 
the gurried planks of the wharf with 
well. bred disapprobation. 

‘““But I have only an hour or so here. 
I had rather talk to you.”’ 

“Very well, then. Let’s take a walk 
in the balsams. I haven’t had a chance 
to walk for some time.”’ 

When the two returned to the float 
where the tender was awaiting the Pro- 
fessor, the elderly man shook his head 
with a quizzical smile, and laid his hand 
on the young clergyman’s shoulder. 


Frank Dempster Sherman 


Miss Estelle M. Hurli 


“It’s no use, Whipple,” he said. ‘‘I 
suppose you are wedded to your idols. 
You’re too fine a fellow to waste your 
time here. Let me know when you want 
to change and I will get you one of the 
best churches in New England.”’ 

The young man looked out to sea. It 
was a warm sea that answered his eyes. 
How fiercely it lashed at him in winter, 
when the February gales were up! South- 
ward, beyond the bay, lay honor, probably 
a great opportunity and possibly fame. 
He felt that he was strong enough to 
meet all these. Like his Master before 
him, it was as if he had been led onto a 
high mountain, and cities were clustered 
beneath, awaiting his choice. If he had 
chosen, he would not have failed. Then 
he looked at the gurried men. They were 
watching him furtively, like dogs, with 
great, loving eyes. 

The young minister sighed. 

“‘No, Professor, I have only begun my 
work here. I may finish it in a year or 
two, and when I do I will let you know. 
You don’t realize. There’s so much to 
attend to, and no one else in the world 
but me to do it.”’ 

“‘Well, good-by, and God bless you.’’ 

In 1901, Rev. James Whipple found 
himself to be a man of fifty. The fishing 
hamlet which had called him to be its 
pastor twenty-five years ago had extended 
itself so that it could hardly be recognized 
as the same yillage. Stores had sprung 
up. A railroad had tapped it and rich peo- 
ple had flocked thither, making it almost 
a fashionable watering place. Bare rocks 
were covered with hotels, and pastures 
with boarding houses. Cottages perched 


here and there upon the bluff, overlook- 
ing, with well groomed superciliousness, 
the primitive huts of the fishermen. 
Every summer brought bustle and white- 
winged yachts, and jangling and misun- 
The native 


derstanding and contempt. 


Mrs. Grace Dujield Goodwin 


people and the summer visitors did not 
understand each other, nor did they try 
to. This transformation of a poverty- 
stricken village into a summer resort 
did not increase the duties of Rev. Mr. 
Whipple. For this brilliant minister, who 
had started out in life with the ecclesi- 
astical world at his feet, was now rated’ 
as one of the simple people to whom he 
ministered. He had no part in that ex- 
otic life which bloomed for four months 
of the year upon those bleak shores and 
then flitted away to warm and luxurious 
homes. 

His last call to a broader field had come 
some years ago, but his work had not 
been done, as he had expected it would 
be, and he had declined without regret. 
So he did not long for recognition when 
the summer yisitors came, but he did 
bitterly regret that his church and his 
work were ignored. From the open win- 
dows of his plain, white meeting house 
he could hear, borne down from the fash- 
ionable heights, the Episcopalian refrains 
that always accompanied special services 
held in the hotel parlors. For these 


strangers did not condescend to worship 


in a simple fashion and ina plain place. 
And ever since their arrival they had per- 
sistently ignored the fact that under their 
piazzas was a struggling people who. 
craved their love and sympathy but who: 
would not tolerate their charity. 

But one woman was different. This. 
was Mrs. Bradley Freeman Fairchild. 
She was a rich widow whose nature was: 
dominant and whose temper was kindly. 
Borne into an unassailable social position 
by reason of her ability as well as her 
wealth, her words became generally the 
law and order of things. In the summer 
of which we write, Mrs. Fairchild ap- 
peared in this exclusive colony. and im- 
mediately became its queen. She was 
not an Episcopalian; aud, as she was a. 
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church member as well as a practical 
Christian woman, she went down the 
steep slope and entered the church of 
Rev. James Whipple. She sat in the rear 
pew, and her eyes filled as she noticed the 
quality of the sparse congregation before 
her—sad-eyed, deep lined women; stern- 
faced, weather-stricken men; and chil- 
dren upon whom the ever.calling sea had 
stamped their tragic fate;. and then the 
minister. She had expected an untrained 
voice, an impossible delivery, intellectual 
drivel. Instead, she found a compelling 
personality. She heard inspired words. 
She was as surprised as she was non- 
plussed. She lingered after the service, 
asked a few perfunctory questions of the 
minister, received gracious and simple 
replies, and went to come again, 
By the early fall the advent of Mrs. 
Fairchild had become to Rev. Mr. Whip- 
ple what might be called the spiritual 
luxury of his long pastorate. His life, 
welded in thought and deed and speech 
to a people that were now his own as 
much as if they were his brothers and 
sisters and children, had Jacked that in- 
tellectual sympathy and stimulus which 
only his mental equal could give. He 
had been in the position of giving out all 
the time, and of receiving from human 
sources nothing. This exclusion from 
intellectual attrition and inclusion into 
humble daily life had been so gradual and 
so subtle that he neither realized his loss 
nor bis need. Mrs. Fairchild came into 
his church life that summer like a strong, 
stimulating song. Intuitively she under- 
stood his work and what the world would 
call his sacrifice. Ata glance she seemed 
to see the pathos of a parish that had con- 
sumed his life. She was the first person 
in all these years with whom he could dis. 
cuss the condition of affairs as they really 
were. 
‘It was the first Sunday in September— 
the communion Sunday. Mrs. Fairchild 
‘had asked the minister to come up to the 

hotel and take dinner with her, as she 
_ had an important matter to talk over with 
him. 

**Can’t I call on you tomorrow morn 
ing?” he suggested. ‘‘I’ve got to go 
down to Rust’s house. I’m troubled 
about his son. He is eighteen, and run 
ning wild. J’ve got to look after him.’’ 

The next morning Rev. James Whip- 
ple sat with his summer parishioner on 
the broad piazza overlooking the sea. 
The minister was in one of his absorbed 
moods. He had been up all night witha 
sick person. Monday to him was never 
a day of play and relaxation. The lady 


waited wisely until his eyes left the water 
and rested upon her. 

““Mr. Whipple,”’ she began, ‘‘I know a 
place that needs a man like you. Itisa 
large place. The people, many of them, 
are rich and thoughtless and selfish, and 
given over to pleasure when they don’t 
spend the time in money-making. The 
church is a large one, and its pews are 
always ful]. It is the fashionable thing 
to go to church there. I want to make it 
the right thing, the necessary thing to do. 


And you are the only man I know that 
can accomplish this. The pastor has just 
left and the place is vacant. J don’t want 
you to go down there and exhibit your- 
self as a candidate. The call will come to 
you. Thepeople need you bitterly. They 
don’t know it yet. The Lord has no more 
necessary work to do than redeem such 
classes. Will you, come?’’ 

A flush swept over Mr. Whipple’s face ; 
whether of pride, or gratification, or sur- 
prise, she could not tell. Recognition of 
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power is dear to any man who has toiled 
alone. His eyes traveled wistfully far 
out to sea. The great world and the great 
ambition lay out of sight beyond. Then 
his gaze moved from the horizon to the 
foreground. It rested upon the battered, 
fish-stained wharves, upon the huts, each 
one of which he knew so well, and in 
each one of which he had not failed to be a 
wise counselor and a tender friend. His 
glance swept over the whole village and 
stopped for a moment upon his church 
that needed paint so bitterly. Then it 
strayed to a single-storied, yellow house 
on the outskirts of the town, and there it 
rested. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Fairchild,’’ he said, still 
looking at the cottage, ‘“‘sometimes I 
have wished todo this. I am here in my 
first parish. I took it as a stepping-stone. 
I am now a lichen on the rocks, and the 
rocks need me. There is a young man 
here whose father I saved from drunken- 
ness. When he died I promised to look 
after his son. I could name thirty or 
forty men who have died at sea, and who, 
when they went on their last trips, made 
me their spiritual executor. Their chil- 
dren are in my care. It isa trust fund. 
I dare not slight. it. iI thought that my 
time would be up in two or three years, 
The children are growing up. That 
young man is beginning to drink, and 
my work is only just begun. Don’t you 
see?’ 


The Church an Everyday Friend 


BY REV. WILLARD B. THORP, PASTOR 
SOUTH CHURCH, CHICAGO 


For the last nine or ten months I have been 
trying an experiment which may interest other 
pastors whose churches are in the midst of 
city populations. It was born of the convic- 
tion that one reason why people do not love 
our churches more is because we are not com- 
ing close enough to the real needs of men, 
reaching out in-unmistakable ways the hand 
of brotherhood and practical helpfulness. It 
was born also of the certainty that at any 
moment within reach of our church there were 
many people in sore trouble, friendless and 
alone, not knowing which way to turn for 
counsel and help. How gladly would we go 
to them with help and comfort, did we only 
know where to find them! That being impos- 
sible, the next best thing was to make it easy 
for them to come to us. 

Accordingly, after consultation and the 
effecting of a simple organization of volunteer 
workers, we placed on our church building, 
and also in a few of the shop windows of the 
neighborhood, a neatly framed sign to this 
effect: 

‘THE HELPING HAND” 
ANY MAN OR WOMAN IN TROUBLE 
CAN FIND A FRIEND 
At tbe Chapel of South Chureh 


Week days from 1 to 2 
Sundays from 4 to 5 


The keeping of the office hour was easily 
arranged by having each one of a small group 
of helpers agree to take a certain day each 
week, the minister himself bearing his share. 
It was with some curiosity that we awaited 
the effect which our new sign would produce. 
Should we be overrun with the submerged 
element of the great city? Or should we sit 
in solitude and keep the vigil in vain? Our 
location in the edge of a high-class residence 
district to some extent protected us from the 
former, and for several days it looked as if 
human misery would pass our modest invita- 
tion by on the other side. 

.At length one of our workers was able to 
report with delight that she had “caught a 
fish,” and from that time scarcely a week has 

passed without one, two, three or more cases 
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of varying degrees of interest presenting them- 
selves. Naturally, material needs have been 
most in evidence, with the problem of employ- 
ment in the forefront. Requests for money, 
either as gift or loan, have been rare, and the 
professional mendicant has passed us by for 
easier victims. In many cases we have found 
the very condition we had anticipated, where 
a little friendly talk, advice, practical sugges- 
tions, encouragement, were most needed. Sev- 
eral people have said to us something like this: 
‘*T saw that sign, and caught at it as a drown- 
ing man catches ata rope. It said, ‘ Any man 
in trouble,’ and promised ‘a friend.’ And I 
said to myself, I certainly am in trouble and 
needafriend.” One young man said, ‘‘I have 
had that sign in mind for weeks, and have 
said to myself, When I come to the last resort, 
I can goin there and see them.’’ More than 
once the drunkard, pulling himself out of a 
spree, has remembered ‘‘ The Helping Hand”’ 
and gone in to seek help in breaking his habit. 
Long confidential talks have been had with 
cases of domestic trouble, in which a wise 
woman could be the best counselor. Again 
aud egain we have seen in the Sunday congre- 
gations the faces of men whom we have been 
trying to stand by and befriend. 

We cannot claim that the tangible “‘ results ’’ 
have been anything to boast of. We have 
stood by people for months only to have them 
drift away from us past hope of finding. But 
the one thing we are sure of is that every 
one of these scores of people will remember 
South Church as a place where the true spirit 
of Christ was shown them in their hour of 
darkness and despair. It is a little thing to 
sit for an hour once a week in the chapel, 
reading a book and then going home if no one 
comes. But that hour is, lifted above the 
other hours of the week by the possibilities 
that are in it.’ It is am hour spent in literally 
‘fishing for men.” The line is cast into the 
great ocean of the city’s life, and we are sit 
ting in the boat patiently holding the rod. 
Some of the fish are bigger than we can land, 
human problems that baffle and defeat us. 
Others are cases of need, so trifling that a 
kind word or a suggestion is enough. But the 
whole work, done in the name of Christ’s 
Church, brings a close feeling of. sympathy 
with him who walked by Galilee. 

Not the least impressive thing to one sitting 
at the desk is to see the people passing on the 
boulevard stop and read the little sign. They 
read it and then pass on. 1 wonder what 
thoughts it stirs in them. If they think a lit- 
tle more kindly of Christ’s Church, if it helps 
them to feel that behind that mass of stone is 
a warm heart and a real desire to minister to 
the actual needs of men—then it is surely 
worth while for us to keep the vigil, and it 
may be that the little sign of The Helping 
Hand may have a greater and more Christ- 
like meaning for men than the shield that 
proclaims the hours of our stated services. 


The Rise of the Deaconess 


BY REY. WILLIAM J. MUTOH, PH.D., 
NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Slowly but steadily the work of deaconesses 
is making headway in our churches. Six or 
seven years ago it was begun in Chicago and 
an association was formed, homes secured, a 
training school established, and now twenty 
or thirty of its graduates areat work. Three 
years ago the matter was taken up by the 
General Association of Connecticut. It was 
investigated by a committee, approved, and 
the committee was continued to organize the 
work. The first tangible result is now begin- 
ning to appear. The Congregational Union 
of New Haven Incorporated has adopted plans 
for the employment of deaconesses to be as- 
signed for work in the several churches of 
the city, raising the money by subscriptions 
from individual members throughout the city. 
While the work will begin in a small way, 


with only two or three trained women, it is 


confidently expected that it will develop rap- 
idly and become an increasingly useful instru- 
ment of aggressive work. 

This is New Haven’s solution of the problem 
of co-operative evangelism. Itis believed that 
the cost of an evangelistic campaign will be 
more productive if expended continuously 
instead of spasmodically, and in a manner 
which will reach people in their homes. The 
Hartford School of Religions Pedagogy has 
a well-equipped course of two years forthe 
training of deaconesses according to modern 
and approved lines of work. Already ten or 
more churches in the state are employing 
women for this class of work. The state mis- 
sionary society and the Bible society have 
several more; but the greatest difficulty is 
experienced in finding suitable persons ready 
to enter upon this work. It offers an inviting 


field for competent and consecrated young 


women, 


The habit of looking at the bright side of 
things is worth more than a. thousand a year, 
—Samuel Johnson. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Hour of Prayer 


BY BRARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


‘The shadow of the day falls drear,. 
The evening gathers growing gloom, 

One.trembles with an unknown fear, 
The failing light presages doom. 


Then, like an angel bringing balm, 
With soft wings fanning heavenly air, 
Till all is light, tiil all is calm, 
Comes tenderly the hour of prayer. 


Foreboding vanishes as though 

A pall slipped from the swelling breast, 
And all the fears and tremors go 

‘Like dark things flying down the west. 


‘Then clearer skies about us shine 
We seem in lovelier, lighter lands, 
Submitting to the will divine 
And resting in almighty hards. 


And though, instead, with happy gleams 
From far and undiscovered slopes 

The day come, with enchanting dreams 
And all a thousand glittering hopes— 


- Yet joyous tumult tinds surcease, 
And sweet, oh sweet, the hour we spend 
Abandoned to its perfect peace, 
Beside the Everlasting Friend. 


HE day’s work or wandering normally 

begins and ends inahome. Is that 
so commonplace a thought that we have 
never considered it seri- 
ously with reference to 
the profit of home making? 
William Crooks, the British adminis- 
trator, Methodist and member of Parlia- 
ment, put the case sharply in a recent 
address to young men: ‘‘ When everybody 
has done with you, you have got to go 
home. Don’t you see how necessary it 
is that you should make that home a 
place worth going to?’’ Wehaveall seen 
homes which were places distinctly not 
worth going to, and they were by no 
means all of them in the slums. The 
most luxurious house may not be a home 
at all in any true sense of the word. And 


A Place Worth 
Going To 


- the poorest room may be a magnet draw- 


ing the heart of a man all day long if only 
the right sort of a homemaker is there. 
In short, there is no place in the world 
where personality counts for so much as 
in the home, or where a little loving un- 
selfishness and cheerful faith may be 
Put the right persons 
there and all the externals are of compar- 
atively slight account. Nor is it only for 


study to make our home a place worth 
going to. It is difficult to think of even 
the poorest home without some delight 
in hospitality. The true home becomes 
delightful and educative beyond the im- 
mediate circle of its members. It helps 
with glimpses of kindliness and courtesy 
for homeless folk. It holds up an ideal 
for others who may have houses to return 
to when their work is done, but who have 
no home worth going to. 


HEN to express sympathy or when 

to refrain from speech is always a 
delicate problem in intercourse with a 
friend in bereave- 
ment. And one of the 
difficult phases is to know whether to re- 
member the sorrowful ‘‘ anniversaries of 
the heart ’”’ by letter or token, or to let 
the healing of silence help one’s friend 
to live through the day bravely. ‘‘The 
house is full of flowers—funeral flowers 
they seem like to me,” wrote a grief- 
stricken mother a year after her little one 
was taken away from her. It was a 
beautiful way to show loving sympathy, 
but the sore heart cried out even at this 
gentle touch. A lonely woman who had 
known many sorrows. confessed in a 
moment of confidence that she wished a 
friend would not remember year after year 
acertain painful anniversary. ‘I try not 
to dwell upon these days myself,”’ she said, 
“and that punctual pot of flowers brings 
the old pain back to the wound.”” The de- 
votion was beautiful but mistaken. A 
cheery, affectionate letter with no men- 
tion of its occasion would have been bet- 
ter. Temperaments alter cases and no 
rule can be laid down, but these instances 
show one point of view. 


Reiterated Sympathy 


ITH all the larger lessons in relative 
values which a season of sickness 
brings, it teaches the house-mother to be 
more resolute than ever in 
ranking the utilities above 
the elegancies, in prefer- 
ring conyenience to decorative effect. 
The perverse roller.spring that will hold 
the shade in the sickroom window at one 
elevation only, the capricious stove-leg 
that may elect to drop out as the nurse 
feeds the fire—how gladly would one 
summon the paper hanger or the plumber 
to set it right, even if he bore away as his 
spoil the whole cost of the new Japanese 
lamp-shade! To keep a house in perfect 


Convenience 
versus Elegance 


the members.of the family that we should | working order—hinges turning, blinds 


fastening, screens sliding, keys locking, 
bureau drawers pulling out as they should, 
and no screws loose anywhere—involves 
a steady outlay of time and money which 
many women cannot command and must 
resign themselves to do without. But 
the woman who can command it, and 
chooses bric-a-brac and upholstery in its 
place, sacrifices more heavily than she 
realizes the comfort and efliciency of her 
family, and perhaps, in these days of 
insistent nerves, their health. 


The Housekeeper 
BY LAURA E. BICHARDS 


One day Love went to and fro in his: 
house, looked from door and window and 
had no rest. ‘‘I am weary,” he said, ‘‘ of 
this little house. Strait are the walls of 
it and narrow the windows, and from 
them always the same things to see. I 
must be free; I must fly, or of what use 
are my wings? ”’ 

So he took his red robe about him and 
flew out, leaving door and windows 
streaming wide to the cold wind. 

But when he was gone came one ina 
little gown of green (green for hope, 
Sweetheart! green for hope!) and entered 
the house and shut door and windows, 
swept the hearth clean and mended the 
fire and then set herself down and sewed 
her seam. Ever when the flame burned 
low she built the fire up, and sometimes 
she looked out of window to see if any 
one were coming; but mostly she sat 
and sang, and kept the house tidy and 
warm. : 

Now, by and by, Love was weary with 
flying hither and yon; cold he was, too, 
and night was coming on; and as the 
dusk fell, he saw a little light shining 
bright on the edge of the wold. 

“Where there is light, there will be 
warmth,”’ said Love; and he flew toward 
the light, and when he came near he saw 
that it came from his own little house. 

‘OQ, who keeps my house alight? ”’ cried 
Love. 

As he opened the door, the air came 
warm to greet him. 

“OQ, who keeps my house warm?”’ cried 
Love. 

He looked and saw one in a little gown 
of green (green for hope, Sweetheart; O, 
green for hope!) mending the fire and 
singing as she worked. 

‘*Who are you, who keep my house?” 
asked Love. 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY CONTRIBUIORS TO THE CONGREG ATIONALIST 


‘Kindness is my name,”’ said the little 
housekeeper. 

‘Outside it is cold and empty,” said 
Love, ‘‘and the wind blows over the 
waste; may J come in by the fire? ”’ 

“‘O, and welcome!” said Kindness. 
“It was for you I kept it.”’ 

‘My red robe is torn and draggled,”’ 
‘said Love. ‘‘May I wrap me in the gown 
you are making? ”’ 

“OQ, and welcome!’ said Kindness. 
“Tt is for you it was making, and now 
it is finished.”’ 

Love bent over the fire and warmed 
his poor cold hands. ‘O,’’ he cried; 
“now that I am back in my house, I 
would never leave it again. But what 
of my wings, lest they put the flight in 
me once more? ”’ 

“Suppose we clip them,”’ said Kind- 
ness, ‘‘with my little scissors? ”’ 

“What do you call your scissors, 
dear? ”’ 

‘“‘Peace-and-Comfort is their name,”’ 
said Kindness.’’ 

So Kindness clipped the wings of Love; 
and this one swept the hearth, and that 
one mended the fire, and all went well 
while they kept the house together. 


Gifts of Poverty 


It is comparatively easy for fathers 
and mothers to bear poverty for them- 
selves, but it is hard to accept it for their 
children. There are so many things we 
can do for a child if we have money. 
What torture to a mother’s heart a 
Christmas without money is! What 
pain to a father to put a bright boy to 
work instead of sending him to college! 
We can bear these things for ourselves, 
but O, how we kick against the pricks 
when they seem likely to touch our chil- 
dren! 

And yet, even a child’s life ‘‘ consisteth 
not in the things which he hath.”’ If-you 
are poor you have the opportunity to 
teach your child a matchless lesson. If 
you take poverty with brave good cheer, 
so will he; but if you regard it as an un- 
mitigated evil, if you allow it to make 
you discontented or envious in spirit, so 
will he. He will accept your standards 
as a matter of course. 

It is easy to make an unspoiled child 
happy; poverty or wealth have nothing 
to do with it. A mother sent her little 
six-year-old to the shop one day on an 
errand. 

“Are you going on your bicycle?’’ in- 
quired a visitor. 

““T haven’t got a bicycle,’’ responded 


‘and shelter. 


Aged Six, cheerfully, ‘‘but I am going on 
my two little calves!”’ 

He capered off down the path on his 
stout little legs, switching the place where 
the said little calves were situated in 
great glee. 

“His grandmother taught him that,’’ 
explained his mother, smiling. ‘‘He was 
fretting one night for a bicycle; but she 
told him that he did not need one so long 
as he had two such fine little calves which 
needed exercise every day. The idea 
pleased him so much that he has been 
contented ever since.” 

When Bessie, who longed with all her 
girlish heart for a new Easter frock, 
found that she must wear her old white 
one, carefully lengthened by Mamma, her 
lip quivered. ; 

“Think, darling,’ said her mother, 
quickly, ‘‘what Easter means. How 
much the Saviour has done for you. Can 
you not wear your old frock for him? 
Make it a part of your Kaster offering, 
dear.”’ 

On Easter Day, when Bessie went sing- 
ing up the aisle in the children’s proces- 
sion, a bunch of Mamma/’s hyacinths in 
her hand, her face had a peculiar radi- 
ance; no other child, no matter how 
beautifully dressed, was half so fair. 
And what mother would not choose that 
her child should win such grace of spirit 
rather than to give her the paltry happi- 
ness of a new frock? 

Do not teach a child that poverty is a 
hindrance; it is not; it is a spur to every 
noble ambition. It is only things of lit- 
tle worth that poverty bars us from, 
things which might hinder the best devel- 
opment of our nature. 

So, then, if a father and mother have 
the advantage of Poverty as an assistant 
force in the training of their children, 
they may well be glad; for if they keep 
their own lives in touch with her noblest 
teachings and train their children as they 
should, they will one day look back upon 
the struggle with thankful hearts, and, 
gazing upon their strong and noble sons 
and daughters, they will thank God for 
every step of the way, and they will ac- 
knowledge that Poverty was the finest 
teacher their children ever had.— Eleanor 
H. Hunter, in Children and the Home. 


Hospitality is not giving people food 
That is commonly called 
charity—sweet name for a hateful thing! 
Hospitality is warmth and welcome and 
good cheer, and doing your best to make 
the guest happy.—Jsabel McDougall. 


Closet and Altar 


A LENTEN SUMMONS 


Now therefore saith the Lord of Hosts: 
Consider your ways. 


What we need above all things in these 
crowded days is the setting apart of many 
listening times; times of quiet in which 
we can hear the heavenly 'voices that call 
to us unregarded in the busy day. The 
great clock-bell of St. Paul’s is not heard 
even a few streets off in the roar of traffic 
all day long; but it can be heard over half 
the metropolis in the silence of the night. 
One reason why God so often spoke to 
his servants in the night was that all was 
quiet then.— G. H. Knight. 


Take the candle of God’s word and 
search the corners of your heart.—John 
Mason, 


Thou callest us, Lord, to no untraveled way. 
Thou sayest, ‘‘ Consider! ’’ and we know that 
Thou 
Hast first considered all we think and say, 
And bid’st us come and stand beside Thee 
now. 


So would we follow, that our hearts may 
know, < 
Even as Thou knowest, all our sin and 
shame. 
Give us Thy vision, that our hearts may grow 
Masters of ill through Christ who overcame. 
—Robert Bunce. 


Never think of meditation as an unso- 
cial mood. Did not Christ prepare for 
his approach to men by such withdrawals? 
Bring to.God desires of fellowship with 
Christ in service, and the fire of his pres- 
ence will burn out selfishness and arm 
your souls with love and power.—Isaac 
O. Rankin. 


O Thos that callest to remembrance 
and biddest us consider and try our 
ways, so guide and control our times 
of meditation that we may obtain 
new courage for endeavor from our 
communion with Thee. Help us to 
draw near in true repentance and full 
assurance of Thy fatherly love. Dis- 
engage our thoughts from the cares, 
ambitions and desires of the world, 
that our hearts may be open and 
prepared for the teaching of Thy 
Holy Spirit. For Thou alone art our 
strength, the true good of our souls, 
the bread of life which satisfies, the 
joy which enables us to serve and 
overcome. In the Name of Christ. 
Amen. 
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A\ wee gray mouse on a pantry shelf 
Sat mbbling her midnight tea; 
A banquet meet for a princess to eat, 


Yet sighed as she munched, did she, 


And quoth, “Ah me! if it weren't for cats, 


How pleasant this world would be!” 
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For the Children 


By EDNA PAYSON BRETT 


A tabby cat on a sunny step 
Was lapping her morning tea; 


She’d milk and mice and she’d evrything nice, 


Yet sighed as she lapped, did she, 


And cried, “ Dear, dear! if it weren’t for dogs, 


How lovely this world would be!” 
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A prudent pup in a hiding place 
Was gnawing his midday tea; 

“With silly kits to be scared into fits, 
And sumptuous bones,”. mused _ he, 

“Alack, alack! if it weren’t for boys, 
A heaven this world would be!” 


YY a 


Who Left the Door Open’ 


“‘Who left the pantry door open?’’ 
said Mistress Hapgood, sternly. 

She stood before them straight and tall 
in her indigo blue petticoat and short 
gown, with her black hair rolled back 
under a tidy cap, and her black eyes 
flashing. Her cheeks were as red as 
roses. Mistress Hapgood was a hand- 
some woman, The children, five of them 
—Priscilla being the eldest—looked up 
at her with apprehension. Somebody had 
left the pantry door open, and the cat 
had got in and helped herself to a large 
piece of spare-rib; it had happened sey- 
eral times before this, and now a severe 
penalty was to be the consequence. 

“Who left the pantry door open?” 
repeated Mistress Hapgood. ‘‘The one 
that did must go without supper tonight.”’ 

The children looked at each other. 
Uncle Silas and Aunt Prudence Beals 
and two cousins were to sup with them 
' that night, and there would be Johnny- 
cake toast made with cream, plum sauce, 
and pound cake for supper. It was a 
good deal to forego. Mistress Hapgood 
stood waiting, and the great white cat 
that had made all this trouble sat on the 
hearth washing her face. She had been 
shoved out with the broom, but had soon 
walked in again. 

At last Nancy, the youngest girl, broke 
the silence. 


* One of many stories by Miss Wilkins written for 
former numbers of 7h2 Congregationalist, printed 
in March, 1888. 


By Mary E. Wilkins 


“T saw Thomas coming out of the 
pantry,’’ caid she. 

Thomas, who was the very youngest of 
all, broke into a loud wail, and the tears 
rolled down his fat baby cheeks. 

“T didn’t leave ’ee door open,’’ he 
sobbed. ‘‘I didn’t!”’ 

‘““What did you go into the pantry at 
all for?’ queried his mother with sever- 
ity. 

But Thomas only dipped his double 
chin into his pinafore and sobbed harder 
than ever. 

«* Answer me!’’ repeated his mother in 
a commanding tone. ‘ 

Thomas choked out a word which Nancy 
interpreted. 

‘*He says he went into the pantry after 
a pancake,”’ said she. 

“Thomas, go and stand in the corner,’’ 
said Mistress Hapgood. 

And little Thomas, still lifting up his 
voice, trudged across to the corner, and 
settled himself therein, with a teary face, 
to the wall. 

“Now,’’ said Mistress Hapgood, ‘‘ when 
did you see Thomas go into the pantry? ”’ 

“This forenoon,’ answered Nancy, 
with a dubious look. 

“This forenoon,” repeated her mother. 
‘““Haven’t you more sense than that, 


child? The whole family has. been in 
since then. Now, stand in a row.”’ 
The Hapgood children obediently 


formed themselves into a line in front 
of the hearth. 


“Now, Priscilla,’ said Mistress Hap- 
good, “‘did you leave the pantry door 
open? ”’ 

‘*No ma’am,”’ answered Priscilla, after 
a little hesitation. Her fair, sober face 
had a troubled look. 

“*Polly, did you leave the pantry door 
open? ”’ 

“No, ma’am,’’ 

“‘Tsaac, did you?” 

“No, ma’am.’’ 

“Nancy? ”’ 

**No, ma’am.’’ 

“Thomas, did you leave the pantry 
door open? ”’ 

“No—o, m—a’am!”’ 
from his corner. 

And all the Hapgood children had de- 
nied leaving the pantry door open. 

The frown on Mistress Hapgood’s face 
deepened. 

‘One of you left the pantry door open,”’ 
said she. ‘‘There is no one else who 
could have done it. I have been away, 
and you children were alone in the house. 
One of you is telling a wicked fib.”’ 

There was a dead silence. The children 
stole inquiring glances at each other, and 
rolled fearful eyes in their. mother’s 
direction. 

““Very well,’ continued Mistress Hap- 
good, ‘‘if one cannot confess, all must 
suffer, You must all go without your 
supper.”’ 

Then Thomas’s wail deepened, and some 
of the others joined in. Priscilla stood 


wailed Thomas 
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quite still looking at them. Mistress 
Hapgood, with her lips compressed and 
stepping very firmly, brought out the 
pound-cake, and cut it into squares, and 
portioned out the plum sauce. The thin 
Johnny-cakes were baking before the fire. 

Presently Priscilla went up to her 
mother, and pulled her indigo gown 


softly. 

‘*Mother!’’ said she. 

“What is it?’’? asked her mother, 
shortly. 


““T went into the pantry this afternoon. 
I—might have left the door open.’’ 

‘Don’t you know whether you did or 
not?” 

“YT shouldn’t wonder if I did,’ an- 
swered Priscilla, trembling. 

Just then there was a noise out in the 
yard; the company had come. 

“Well, you can go without your supper 
then,’’ said her mother, hurriedly. ‘‘ And 
you deserve a greater punishment for not 
telling me before.’’ 

While the other children sat at the 
table with their elders, and ate the delic- 
ious Johnny-cake toast, the pound-cake, 
and the plum sauce, Priscilla sat in the 
corner and knitted on a blue yarn stock- 
ing. Her uncle and aunt, and cousins, 
and her father, Captain Hapgood, had all 
been informed of the reason; and Pris- 
cilla hung her head over the stocking, and 
could scarcely see the stitches through 
her tears. 

They were almost through supper when 
Grandmother Elliot, Mistress Hapgood’s 
mother, came in. She lived just across 
the yard. She spoke to them all; then 
she looked sharply at Priscilla. 

‘“What has the child done? ’’ asked she. 

Mistress Hapgood related the story 
briefly. Grandmother Elliot looked sur- 
prised. 

“*Priscilla did not leave the door open,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I came over this afternoon 
after your balm of Gilead bottle. Adoni- 
ram cut his thumb, and I left the door 
open on purpose; it was smoky in there, 
and I was afraid it would make your new 
butter taste. I did not think of the cat. 
All the children were playing over in the 
field.”’ 

Everybody looked at Priscilla. Then 
her father spoke up, and he could not 
have spoken more sternly to the soldiers 
whom he commanded. 

‘What does this mean, Priscilla?’’ 
said he. 

Priscilla bent her face quite down to 
the blue yarn stocking and wept. 

‘*Did you know that you did not leave 
the pantry door open? ’’ he continued. 

““Yes—sir,’’ gasped Priscilla. 

After the company had gone her father 

proceeded to deal with her after the code 
of his day, and in accordance with his 
own convictions. He took down the 
bireh rod, with which all the children 
were acquainted, and he bade Priscilla 
stand before him. 
' T want you to remember, daughter,”’ 
said Captain Hapgood, ‘‘ that a falsehood 
is a falsehood, for whatever cause it may 
be told.’’ 

Then he brought down the birch rod 
several times over Priscilla’s slender 
shoulders. 

Priscilla covered her face with her 
apron and cried softly. Captain Hap- 
good, after he had put away the birch 
rod, went up to her and drew the apron 
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gently away. He was not a man given to 
endearments, but he kissed her solemnly 
on her fair childish forehead. 

‘‘The rod was for the falsehood, daugh- 
ter,”’ said Captain Hapgood; ‘‘and this is 
for thy kindness and self-sacrifice toward 
thy brothers and sisters.’’ 

Mistress Hapgood was bustling around 
the hearth. Presently she called Pris- 
cilla. 

‘““Draw up to the table, and have your 
supper, child,’’ said she. 

Mistress Hapgood had baked a fresh 
sheet of Johnny-cake that was thinner 
and browner than the others had been; 
she had skimmed more cream, and dealt 
out a liberal dish of sauce. Priscilla sat 
up and partook. The taste of the food 
was very pleasant; her shoulders still 
tingled from the birch rod, and the dis- 
tinction between the right and wrong of 
a doubtful action was quite plain to her 
mind. 


Tangles 


This department, just entered upon its second 
decade, is not concerned with political or social en- 
tanglements, but offers a little pastime in the form 
of enigmas, charades and other word puzzles. It 
is conducted by Erlon R. Chadbourn of Melrose. 
He keeps up a constant search for tangle-makers, 
and strives to enlist the aid of the specially gifted 
ones. Occasionally a real genius is found. 

Especially pleasing have been found the literary 
and biographical enigmas of Dorothea, of which a 
“ Thanksgiving Dinner’ of some years ago is still 
referred to by readers as particularly clever. The 
verse riddles and charades of M. C. S., the brightest 
of puzzle poets, are always admired; and Nillor, 
author of the fascinating little book called *‘ Tangle- 
dom,” has favored us with many novel brain- 
rackers. Other successful contributors include 
EAB: Prays ih. L7S8;, THC. a hs Ae © pear, 
M. W.B., Kent B. Stiles. Such occasional tangle- 
makers as R. M. B. of last month have added many 
interesting bits of work. Of late the editor himself 
has been an infrequent contributor, and the “‘ Lost 
Figures ”’ of Arithmeticus (46 of last year) is one of 
his most recent tangles. 
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It is safe to assume that every reader of ‘the 
column solves some of the tangles Few, of course, 
submit their answers unless specially invited by the 
quite frequent prize contests, but those who par- 
ticipate in these contests—usually 100 to 500 per- 
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sons—have, included college presidents, lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, editors, business men, stenog- 
raphers, housewives, and the boys and girls, besides 
a host whose occupations are unknown. 


19. A BIOGRAPHICAL CELEBRATION 


There was a picnic in the little AMERICAN 
GENERAL just on the edge of the town, with 
speeches and toasts. One AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TOR, their most popular speaker, the Sunday be- 
fore had left AUTHOR OF THE ORISIS, having a 
NOTED INFIDEL in his side, and it was feared he 
would not be able to AFRICAN EXPLORER; but 
he said the sight of so many eager faces quite cured 
his ENGLISH POET AND PHYSICIAN, it did 
so AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL CLERGY- 
MAN his WRITER OF CALIFORNIA STORIES 
to see patriotism among the AUTHOR OF NIGHT 
THOUGATS ofthe land. In fact, he calls himself 
a AMERICAN ARCTIC EXPLORER once more. 
Something surely had made his FOUNDER OF 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, judging by the way he 
gesticulated with it, We were soon all SCOTTISH 
DOCTOR AND WRITER and tears under his elo 
quence. He was not imposing in appearance, being 
rather LATE MAYOR OF NEW YORK in stature, 
not as tall as his wife, a pretty woman with AU- 
THOR OF ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 
YARD eyes, but dressed in a cheap EARLY NEW 
ENGLAND DIVINE gown of a AUTHOR OF 
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With Royal Baking Powder there is 
no mixing with the hands, no sweat of 
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THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR plaid of ENG- 
LISH HISTORIAN, red, AUTHOR OF THE 
BLAZED TRAIL, and AUTHOR OF A PRINCESS 
OF THULE. Their only AMERICAN AUTHOR- 
ESS was with them, rather ENGLISH CHURCH 
DIGNITARY in complexion than she, but not 
looking AUTHOR OF FAR FROM THE MAD- 
DING CROWD. 

_ After the speeches we crossed the WRITER OF 
CHILDREN’S VERSE, though we had to AU- 
THOR OF JANICE MEREDITH a little stream, 
and went to the town hall, where dinner was served. 
I tried to be on hand CONFEDERATE GENERAL 
so as to secure a seat before the INVENTOR OF 
THE TELEPHONE called in the crowd, but I had 
to stop to ENGLISH ESSAYIST AND POET up 
my wife, who had been overseeing the AUTHOR 
OF THE OLD ARMCHAIR, who prepared the 
dinner. We had the usual good things to AMERI- 
CAN AUTHORESS away; among others a ROY- 
ALIST POET AND MAN OF FASHION pig 
roasted whole, with plenty of LATE FRENCH 
PRESIDENT. Also, ‘““ETTRICK SHEPHERD” 
in other forms, as GREAT ENGLISH PHILOS- 
OPHER and SON OF NOAH. Only the parson 
. looked a little WRITER OF FAIRY TALES, but 
they say he is not really THE HUSBAND OF 
GEORGE ELIOT, or even AUTHOR OF A SEN- 
TIMENTAL JOURNEY, and that he is always 
welcome in the AMERICAN POET of his parish, 
especially with the sick GOVERNOR OF MISS- 
OURI. DOROTHEA. 


20. RIDDLE 


All ranged in martial order due, 

Here serried rank on rank appears; 
Ah, many a gallant man may rue, 

And bleed beneath those shining spears. 


Although a type of neatness held, 
Their ranks grow broken by degrees; 
Some fall, unnoted and unknelled, 
And some retire to cushioned ease. 


These linger in my lady’s bower, 
While those attend her as she goes; 
Content if they may hold a flower, 
Or fasten frills and furbelows. 


In service some grow bent and old, 

While many more are lost, ’tis said ; 

But still his weapon each must hold, 
_ And never, never lose his head. 


ANSWERS 


15. 1. Abhorred, harbored. 2. Assert, asters, 
stares. 3. Salesmen,nameless,lameness. 4. Wean, 
wane, anew. 

16. Now no man nice cinnamon won. 

17. Tart. 

18. Observation. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: J.O. Myers, Wauwatosa, Wis., to 6,7, 8, 9; 
A. L. M., Somerset, Mass., 7, 9; K. S. B., Dover, 
N. H., 7, 8, 9; E. P. S., Tiverton, R. I., 11. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 4, Sunday. The Forgiveness of Sins.— 

Mark 2: 1-14. 

See in what proportion man’s needs appeared 
to Jesus. They thought of the palsied limbs, 
he of the palsied soul. Yet he did not forget 
the lesser need in. its own time. Note his 
consciousness of authority. He is so far one 
with his Father that he pronounces pardon. 
And truly it washisown. For what elsedid he 
come and live on earth except that he might 
save men from their sins? ‘The four friends 
had their reward—more even than they ex- 
pected from our generous Lord. Note that 
the argument is addressed to their point of 
view. They thought the healing of the palsy 
the most difficult thing. 

Our Father, we have need of Thy mercy, and 
we thank Thee with joyful hearts that Thou 
hast loved us and given Thy Son to save us 
from our sins. Quicken our souls to sense of 
need, to faith and prayer and watchfulness, 
and to a lifelong gratitude. In the name of 
Christ. Amen. — 


March 5, Saul Anointed.—1 Sam. 10: 1-13, 
Sudden prosperity is the most dangerous of 
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tests. It takes a steady head to walk for 
the first time on dizzy heights. Saul had the 
initial safeguard of natural modesty and rev- 
erence. It was when the latter was over- 
ridden that his character decayed. Noteagain 
that the coming of the spirit of prophecy is 
not a final guarantee of character. God uses 
some for his own purposes who will not use 
God’s grace for their own good. 


March 6. Saul at Jabesh.—1 Sam. 11: 1-15. 

A strong man rises instantly to an emer- 
gency. Of this kind was Saul. The news of 
the beleaguered city changed him instantly 
from a plowman to a king. Our business in 
quiet life is not to dream of opportunity, but 
to make ready for it when it comes. The field 
Saul left, we may be sure, was well plowed— 
as a king should plow it. 


March 7. 
1-12. 
Samuel’s appeal to witness was in regard 

to common business faithfulness. Could we 
at the end of this day, or of our life if its end 
came now, make a like plea? In these days of 
trust abused and all the great and petty steal- 
ings from the public which we call ‘‘ graft,’’ 
we may well put a like question to our own 
conscience. 


Samuel's Farewell.—1 Sam. 12: 


March 8. A Sign for the People.—1 Sam. 12: 
13-25. 
The sign reported here depends upon the 
regularity of the Palestinian seasons. Storm 
in wheat harvest was likesnowin June. Sam- 


uel ends with a warning. From this time on | 
the character of the people and their moral | 


destiny depended largely on the character of 
their king. ( 


March 9. A Prophe-y of David’s.—Ps. 16. 
Words of this psalm are quoted in Paui’s 
first reported missionary sermon [Acts 13: 
34-39]. They would naturally be suggested by 
our Lord’s resurrection. The whole psalm 
is rich in suggestion of God’s care and the 
blessing of his presence. Read in the light of 
Christ’s revelation it gains new wealth of 
meaning. What the Old Testament saints 
dimly hoped, Christ showed us openly. 
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March 10. Nathan.—2 Sam. 7: 1-17. 

We know little of Nathan except that he was 
David’s friend and counselor. Perhaps he 
was also the teacher of Solomon. God over- 
rules his natural impulse of approval for 
David’s plans of temple building, apparently 
by a vision of the night. How often we must 
learn that God has other helpers and that his 
time is not yet ripe. David, though he was 
the king and the friend of God, also had to 
learn to keep the word of God’s patience. 


The Chinese have adopted a new internal 
policy. There will be no more concessions to 
foreigners. The granting of concessions to for- 
eigners has been a too fruitful source of trouble 
to be continued. And so we shall attend to our 
own affairs in future, and we hope the outside 
world—the Christian world—will permit us to 
do this. When I reflect that all of Christen- 
dom is an armed camp, I am convinced that 
we are more peaceably and neighborly inclined 
thar is the Christian world.—Sir Chentung 
Liang Chang, Chinese Minister to United 
States. 


Spring Medicine 
In thousands and thousands of homes— 
in cities, towns and villages—three doses 


| a day of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are now 


being taken by every member of the 
family. 

Why such wide and general use? Be- 
cause Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proved 
itself the best Spring Medicine, by its 
wonderful effects in cleansing the system 
of all humors, overcoming that tired feel- 
ing, creating appetite, clearing the com- 
plexion, giving strength and animation. 

Over forty thousand testimonials re- 
ceived in two years, by actual count. 

Accept no substitute for 


Hoocd’s Sarsaparilla 


Get if today. 
100 Doses $1. 


Insist on having Hood’s. 
In liquid or tablet form. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


Brass Beds 


We have always shown an 
exceptionally large and artistic 
line of brass beds, but our pres- 
ent exhibit far surpasses any 
similar display we have ever 
made. 


It includes the best designs of 
the leading manufacturers and all 
the latest novelties in brass bed 
construction. 


Our illustration shows one of the new patterns in square tubing, 


which has been greatly admired. 
and narrow sizes. 


We can supply this bed in both wide 


The price in satin finish is $4.7, 


We are Headquarters for Brass Beds in Boston 


Brass Beds, 2-inch corner posts, ex- 


tension foot, bright finish....... $24.00 


Brass Bed, continuous 2-inch posts, 
high headboard, satin finish, one of the 


handsomest beds ever shown....§62,.00 


Brass Bed, continuous posts, heavy 
filling rods, satin finish.......... $45.00 


Brass Crib, satin finish, close filling 
rods, drop side, automatically locking 
When raised ........ssseeeceeeeees $25.00 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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WORLD 


HAWAIL 


The Conversation Corner 


and that imaginary old man at the top 

of the page, we have this week a row 
of real, live Corner children—smaller ones, 
indeed, than our average members, for I 
know that this ‘‘anniversary number’”’ 
will abound in pictures and _ reminis- 
cences of the elders—how different things 
were in their times, thirty, fifty, ninety 
years ago. Well, I have taken a peep 
into the ‘“‘ Boston Recorder ’’ of 1816 and 
I find one thing different, sure enough— 
not one single word from or for children; 
of course our paper is better than that! 


This (dictated) letter from a little New 
York girl of five would not have been in 
the old Boston Recorder! 


You asked me to write to you, but the words 
I know how to write do not read like a letter. 
Mother says to write them and you will under- 
stand, because you read with your heart. J 
seemamma. Canyou seemy doll? from 

WINIFRED. 

I have not much to say about this ‘‘ Big 
Four” [The Small Hight, I should say |— 
D. F.]; here is what that jolly little No. 1 
says about himself: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I drew my Derelict in 
the water when I was at the seashore at Hast- 
ern Point. I found my Derelict on the beach. 
It is a little boat. I took it home—and now 
where is it? I play my bed isa boat like the 
boy in the Robert Louis Stevenson book. I 
build a garden house with my blocks and play 
with wheels and automobile. I have two 
sleds and a sleigh. The sleds are Dash and 
Beauty. PHILIP. 

About the two Pennsylvania girls on 
the right I have this good thing from the 
archives of Santa Claus; they sent him 
short lists of Christmas wants, each add- 
ing an unselfish suggestion, which I copy 
in a composite form: 


I: STEAD of those imaginary children 


Please do not forget the poor children, will 
you? And if you do not want to give me the 
things I have asked, you can give them to the 
poor children. EVELYN. HELEN. 


The Cornerers on the steps live in St. 
Louis, although their ancestors were New 
Englanders—back to the time of John 
Alden of Duxbury. One of Ruth’s letters 
was in the book symposium in November. 

The dear little children in the last pic- 
ture are of New England descent also, 
although born in Honolulu. They have 
their ‘‘stifikits,’? and no doubt you will 
read their letters later. I hear that they 
are both very fond of playing in the 
Pacific Ocean, Elizabeth being a fine 
swimmer before she was three years old. 
What a wonderful history those islands 
of the sea have had in these ninety years! 
In the first days of the Boston Recorder 


Henry Obookiah, the Hawaiian boy (ask 
your grandparents about his strange 
story), lived with good people in this 
country at New Haven, Torringford, Am- 
herst, Andover, Hollis, while Hiram 
Bingham the first (to distinguish him 
from Hitam Bingham the fourth, who 
must be about ready for his ‘“‘stifikit”’ 
now) and Asa Thurston were studying in 
Andover Seminary, becoming three years 
later the first missionaries to that pagan 
people, now a United States territory, 
with a Christian civilization, and these 
children’s father as the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. But here I am, 
‘reminiscing ’’ like the rest! 


WHAT THE CHILDREN PLAY 


In our New Year’s Corner I asked, you 
remember, for short letters about indoor 
games. The time limit has not yet ex- 
pired, but as they are mostly written by 
the younger children, they will just fit in 
now, and we will print all the page will 
hold, taking only one from a state. 


I wonder if you ever played Hum-buz-well. 
We play it like this. All the children go out 
of the room except one. She hides something, 
and then tells the others to come in. The 
article has to be in plain sight, as on the top 
of awindow. The first one that sees it cries 
out, Hum-buz-well, but does not take it. He 
waits until all have found it. Of course you 
have to be careful not to look at it after you 
see it. My cat plays marbles every day. 

Solon, Me, May S. 


A very jolly game that we like to play is 
Laugh at the Hat. The players are divided 
into two equal sides. They sit in two rows, 
facing each other on the floor. A man’s hat 
is thrown on the floor. One side is to laugh 
when it lands right side up, and the other 
when it lands bottom side up. If any one 
laughs when it is not his turn, he must goon 
the other side. The object is to laugh so hard 
that it makes every one laugh to look at you. 
The side which succeeds in getting all the 
other players wins. I have read of another 
game called Wiggles. Some of you may not 
have heard of it. An irregular line—a ‘‘ wig- 
gle’’—is drawn on each sheet paper, all alike. 
Each person is to draw a picture containing 
the wiggle, and the results are very funny. 

Concord, N. H. MARGARET R. 


Give three (or more) children each a spool 
wound with the same length of twine, which 
they hold while three other children each take 
hold of an end of the twine and go all around 
the rooms till the spools are all unwound. 
The children holding the spools will then 
wind them up as fast as they can to see who 
will reach the end first. Another gay little 
game is to have a circle seated in chairs throw- 
ing back and forth several knotted handker- 
chiefs, with a person in the center trying to 
catch the white birds as they fly around his 
head. If he captures one, the person who 
threw it takes his place. 


West Brattleboro, Vt. Maup B. 


““*T have a word that rhymes with Cat.” 


One of the most exciting games is called 
Cities. Each player chooses the name of some 
city, and all are seated in a circle of chairs 
except one, who stands in the middle blind- 
folded. One player says, ‘‘I want to send a 
letter from Boston to Chicago,’’ and the two 
players with these names must try to change 
seats. If the blindfolded player catches one 
of them he has his seat and the one caught is 
‘‘it.’’ If he fails to catch any one, he mayas 
a last resort say, ‘‘I want to send a letter 
around the world.’ Then all must change 
seats, and some one is sure to be caught. Itis 
great fan to watch the players dodging across 
the room, and funniest of all to see the blind- 
folded one groping blindly after nothing! 

Hyde Park, Mass. MABEL M. 


Rhode Island must be represented in every 
symposium that is worth anything! A good 
young people’s game is Advertising. In the 
center of the table is placed a pile of papers 
and magazine leaves, containing advertise- 
ments of every description. Scissors, paste 
and brushes are furnished, and a folded sheet 
of paper on which to paste the cuttings. 
Tragedy and comedy are brought forth from 
that pile, and a prize given to the most success- 
fulauthor at theclose. There is another game 
of Alphabetical Authors. Each guest has a 
slip of paper bearing all the letters. Ten min- 
utes are given for placing an author’s name 
against each letter, and a prize is awarded the 
one who has the greatest number, i%.¢., A, 
Addison; B, Browning, ete. 


Kingston, R. I. 5 re OFeu ta 


A good indoor gameis Rhymes. One says, 
An- 
other says, ‘‘ Is it something that flies around?’”’” 
‘* No, it is not bat.”” Then you go on like that 
until the people have guessed the right word. 
New Haven, Ct. QuINcY P. 


Knowing that some foreign Cornerers 
were in America I have asked them about 
their games, and will stop the roll of the 
States here, and take one of their replies, 
postponing all the rest, home and foreign. 


Iam alittle American girl who was born in 
Korea. The Koreans are celebrating their 
New Year now. The first fifteen days of the 
New Year are their jolliest days. First, the 
boys and men play stone fight. Thereare two 
sides to the game., They pick up stones and 
throw them at each other just as boys here 
play snowball. Sometimes they are badly 
hurt, but they do it in fun, and that is the 
game. [| O, that’s all right—that’s just like our 
football!—D..F.] It is at this time the boys 
and men fly kites. They make a paste with 
glue and broken glass, and rub the string in 
the glue; when it is dry, it is very rough. 
They try and saw the strings of other kites 
while they are flying. If the other string is 
cut, all the boys try to catch the kite as it 
comes down. The children play seesaw 
different from what we do. They lay a short 
board across a little bunch of straw. Instead 
of sitting on the board they stand, and by jump- 
ing throw each other up in the air. i 

Andover, Mass. MADELEINE H. 
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Set No. 93 


Heavily Silver 
Plated 
Tray, Including 
36 Class Cups 


Price $20.00 


Discount 
to 
Churches 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


One of 
Fifteen 
Styles 


Send for 
Catalog 


Complete 
Trial Outfit 
upon 
Request 


The Individual Communion Service 


WHAT SOME PASTORS AND CHURCH PAPERS SAY: 


Clipping from the Church Tablet 
(Protestant Reformed Chureb, Acquacka- 
monk, Passaic, N. J. 


The individual Communion cups, which 
were used for the first time on Sunday 
morning, the 7th inst., have given great and 
general satisfaction. The beautiful service 
manufactured by Reed & Barton of New 
York, is the gift to the Church of Miss 

Clara Berry of Clifton, whose generosity is 
much appreciated. The plates are of silver, 
in the shape of the Communion bread plates, 
each holding thirty-six small glasses, set in 
a raised disc fitted inside the border. The 
plates and dises are lined with celluloid, so 
as to make the handling noiseless. By the 
use of a patent filler, beautiful in design 
and perfect in its operation, the glasses are 
easily and quickly filled before the opening 
of the service. The glasses when emptied 
are placed by the communicants in a small 
holder screwed to the back of the pew at 
the side of the book rack, and gathered up 
after the service. The holders are of oak to 
match the pews. and were kindly provided 
by Mr. J. H. Boynton. The individual 
Communion cup, besides being more cleanly 
and sanitary, expedites the distribution of 
the elements. After careful inquiry, we 
find this particular service, though perhaps 
more costly, to be less objectionable and 
more dignified than any on the market. 


Extract of letter from Rev. John Harvey 
Lee, Second Presbyterian Church, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

**The whole service is most pleasing. 
We think it beautiful and dignified, and 


worthy in every way of the Sacrament and 
the Church.”’ 


SOME CHURCHES USING REED 


Lack of space prevents the printing of a 
complete list of churches using the Reed & 
- Barton Individual Sets. Suffice it to say 
the foremost churches in New York City 
and vicinity, as well as throughout the 
country, have selected these sets in prefer- 
ence to all others, as being the most dura- 
ble, appropriate and practical. 

The names of a few churches are here 
appended, sufficient for reference. 


CEA Congregational Church, Terre Haute, 
n 


Winthrop Congregational Church, Taun- 
ton, Mass. ‘ 

pie Congregational Church, Springfield, 
ass. ‘ 

First Congregational Church, Akron, O. 

pouth Congregational Church, Andover, 
ass. 

Central Church, Worcester, Mass. 

ee ees of Christ, Dartmouth College, 


Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 


REED 


In writing for Catalog mention The Congregationalist. 


Clipping from The Church Economist, 
: New York City. 

(Referring to the adoption of the Individual 
Cup by the West End Presbyterian 
Church of New York City.) 

In the meantime, sentiment in favor of 
the change became so pronounced that a 
second meeting was called, at which the 
former action was ratified and the Session 
directed by an almost unanimous vote to 
introduce the new system. 

Carrying out these instructions, the Ses- 
sion examined the various patterns and 
visited several other churches where the 
individual cup is in use. As a result of 
these investigations, the church ordered a 
supply of the necessary trays and cups 
from the house of Reed & Barton. 


Rey. John Baleom Shaw, D. D., Pastor 
West End Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

(This church has been using our 
trays since 1897.) 

From beginning to end, the service was 
so great a success that it disarmed all criti- 
cism, and proved more impressive, if possi- 
ble, than the older modes of distribution. 
Since the service I have not heard more 
than three or four express dissatisfaction 
with the new régime, and after the congre- 
gation has become accustomed to it, I be- 
pove that everybody will regard it with 
avor. 


Extract from letter from Rev. Thos. Brown, 
Westminster Church, Utica, N. Y. 

**T may add that the Set gives great sat- 
isfaction. It is by far the most perfect 
thing jyet made, so far as our knowledge 
goes.’ 


pathy Cong kecasionay Chureh, Brooklyn, 


Broadway Congregational Church, Nor- 
wich, Ct. 
Pec capree cual Church,’ Montclair, 


First Congregational Church, Naugatuck, 
t 


Second Congregational Church, Holyoke, 

ass. 

Grace Congregational Church, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

paperesatioual Church, Windsor Locks, 


ar Avenue Baptist Church, New York 

ity. 

Madison Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York City. 

Calvary Baptist Church, New York City. 

First Baptist Peddie Memorial Church, 
Newark, N. J. 

caawel Presbyterian Church, New York 

ity. 


And over One Thousand Other Churches 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Extract of letter from Rey. Edwin B. Rob- 
inson, Grace Congregational Church, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


** Allow me to express my delight with 
the Communion Service which j ou recently 
Jurnished for Grace Churcb, Holyoke, 
Mass. We chose your product after a care- 
ful examination of other samples submit- 
ted, and the vote of our committee was 
unanimous and hearty that yours was far 
superior to all the rest. For convenience, 
beauty and durability, we have seen noth- 
ing that equals your work.’’ 


Clipping from The Church Economist, 
New York City. 

Three leading New York churches in as 
many denominations have lately adopted 
the individual Communion Service. These 
are the Madison Avenue Reformed, Rev. 
Dr. Kittredge, pastor; the Central Presby- 
terian, Rev. Dr. W. Merle Smith, pastor, 
and the Central Congregational, Brooklyn, 
Rey. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor. All 
were supplied by Reed & Barton, New 
York. No better proof of the worth of 
this system could be cited than the practice 
of such important and wise churches. 


Extract of letter from Rev. Dr. Lewellyn 
Pratt, Broadway Congregational 
Church, Norwich, Ct. 


‘*“We used the Communion Trays and 
Individual Cups last Sunday. I think all 
were pleased with the change, and even 
some that looked with reluctance at the 
proposal of it, were warm in commenda- 
tion. The elegance and dignity of this par- 
ticular form overcame the oppositions 
which pictorial representations of ‘The 
Cup’ had excited. I should think this style 
would take precedence of all others.’’ 


@ BARTON SETS 


ay cere sher Presbyterian Church, Utica, 
Second Presbyterian Church, Germantown, 


a. 
First Presbyterian Church, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church, New 
York City. 
Church of the Covenant (Presbyterian) 
Chicago. 
Se Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, 


First Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J. 
ay Souid Memorial Church, Roxbury, 


Reformed Church, Flatbush, N. Y. 

Reformed Church, Astoria, N. Y. 

Clinton Avenue Reformed Church, New- 
ark, N. J 

Madison Avenue Reformed Church, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Trinity Methodist Church, Albany, N. Y. 

Presbyterian Church, Galesburg, Ill. 

Presbyterian Church, Manila, P. I. 


© BARTON, Silversmiths 


Leaders in Communion Ware Manufacture 
Factories: TAUNTON, MASS. 


Special Attention Given to Engraving on Memorial Sets 
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Methodist Protestants and the Dayton Council 


How the Action is Being Received 


By Rives es 


WILBuR, D.D. 


Editor Sunday School Periodicals, Methodist Protestant Church 


There was much silent protest, though not 
much active opposition, in the Methodist 
Protestant Church to the idea of affiliation or 
federation as expressed in the syllabus put 
forth two years ago by the “ joint commi tee ”’ 
on church union. This protest was due to two 
fasts largely, though some minor consider- 
ations had weight: first, while Methodist 
Protestants believed in the sincerity of those 
in the lead in the movement, they did not be- 
lieve that the other two Churches, especially 
the Congregationalists, were ready to make 
such concessions as would render organic 
union possible; secondly, being the smallest 
denomination, they feared that mere afiiliation 
meant only disintegration and absorption for 
them, and so a practical ending of their de- 
nominational life, with no corresponding gain 
for the principles for which the denomination 
stands. 

Consequently the General Conference of 
1904 did not adopt the syllabus, but declared 
for immediate organic union; yet it showed 
its willingness to continue negotiations by 
providing for representation in the council 
** raised’ by the syllabus. 

Many of our representatives, therefore, 
went to Dayton expecting little in the way of 
practical results. Some even did not think 
they were authorized to go into the council, 
being ‘nstructed for immediate organic union. 
The declaration of the council at the outset 
for union, and the splendid spirit of concession 
shown by both the United Brethren and Con- 
gregational representatives, came to them as 
a great surprise. It came also as a challenge, 
and awakened a corresponding spirit of con- 
cession in them. Thus they came away feel- 
ing that union was assured, as the two difficul- 
ties referred to above were removed. 

Our Methodism is continental in its geo- 
graphical scope, extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The West has been enthusias- 
tic from the beginning for either union or 
affiliation; the middle and eastern sections of 
the Church have been less enthusiastic. Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore and the Southeast have been 
most outspoken in opposition—not to union in 
the abstract or with the two churches named, 
but to the form of federation proposed in the 
syllabus. It is too early yet to have heard 
fully from all sections since the Dayton meet- 
ing, but such expressions as have been made 
are all favorable. 

At the Pittsburg Preachers’ Meeting, the 
sentiment was strongly in favor of the action 
taken at Dayton, and the reports of the repre- 
sentatives were received with great enthusi- 
asm. Those who had been opposed or luke- 
warm are now the warmest advocates of un- 
ion. It was said that the evidence of divine 
guidance was not more clearly seen in the first 
apostolic council, when Paul came down to 
Jerusalem from Antioch to confer with the 
** pillar apostles ” in regard to the reception of 
the Gentile Christians into the church, than in 
all that led to the magnificent culmination at 
Dayton. 

Baltimore is the strongest center of our 
Church, and there denominational sentiment is 
naturally most intense. It has been thought 
by close students of the movement that there 
the greatest opposition to it would be met; 
but even these close observers believe that, 
in the form presented by the Dayton council, 
it will receive the approval of the Baltimore 
brethren—loyalty to the general conference 
action requires this. The only expressions re- 
ceived here from the Southeast since the 
Dayton meeting are favorable, though con- 
servatively so. 

Aggressive measures will be taken to bring 
the meaning and significance of the Dayton 
action before our people, so that it may be 
acted upon intelligently by our General Con- 


ference and by the annual conferences, should 
it be sent down to them by the General Con- 
ference of 1908 in the form of overtures. It 
will be discussed in our church papers; it will 
be presented at annual conference sessions 
and in the programs of district and ministerial 
meetings; Christian Endeavorers, in the de- 
nominational, conference and district con- 
ventions, will present it; and finally, it will be 
discussed by pastors publicly and privately 
with the people. The syllabus was brought 
before the people through these channels, and 
the Dayton action will be. It will be thor- 
oughly understood by our people, no doubt, 
before final action upon it is taken. 

The practical outcome of the contemplated 
union anticipated by our people is along so- 
cial, educational and administrative lines. In 
the far West, where our churches are few and 
their membership small, much is expected in 
the way of enlarged Christian fellowship and 
social influence. By the combination of the 
various organizations for carrying on mission- 
ary. and educational work, it is thought a 
much larger percentage of funds will reach 
the fields where they are to be used. In sey- 
eral forms of Christian sentiment, both United 
Brethren and Congregationalists are much in 
advance of us—notably missionarf. It is 
hoped to gain much in an educational way by 
contact with those in advance of us. Having 
but few churches in the great urban centers, 
we have lost much in membership by the 
drift of our young people to the cities. In 
this union they will find their own people in 
these centers. We expect a beneficial effect 
upon our ministry by association. with those 
of broad culture. These are some of the re- 
sults anticipated, to say nothing of the inspira- 
tion that will come from a larger fellowship. 


A Word on Evangelism 
By REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D. D. 


For all ministers of Jesus Christ, it is a ripe 
moment, when all the days are big with oppor- 
tunity. ‘Never were the people so satiated 
with things, so tired of mere food and bodily 
things. Never were they so hungry of heart, 
so tired of their burdens, so plastic, so eager 
for the bread that feeds and the fuuntain that 
fails not. As ministers, we need to draw men, 
to hold them, and in holding them, to build 
them up in manhood. But nothing draws 
men like the evangel of God’s love; nothing 
holds and fascinates men like the story of 
Jesus Christ; and nothing else will build up 
manhood and make it rich, like fixing one’s 
thoughts on the face of Christ, the deeds 
Christ did, the words he spoke, the death he 
died. 

Once more the people gladly hear his story, 
and every minister ought to get out of his 
ruts, and meet the new tide of faith with new 
wisdom, better plans, richer sermons, harder 
work. Many evangelists preach twice each 
day, because they repeat the themes and ser- 
mons that they have proved. A good sermon 
ought to be like a hero’s sword, that has 
flashed in a hundred battles and proved itself 
in a thousand victories. In Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography he speaks about hearing 
George Whitefield in Philadelphia. He begins 
by saying that Whitefield preached in the open 
air in the afternoon and evening. Franklin 
tells us that the preacher’s voice was as sweet 
as a swallow’s note, and that in order to test 
the carrying power of his voice, he backed 
away from the speaker until he was several 
hundred feet distant, when he discovered that 
it was difficult to hear. He then computed 
the audience that could follow Whitefield’s 
argument, and concluded that the multitude 
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would be about thirty thousand. But, adds 
Franklin, he could always tell in a few minutes 
after the preacher began whether or not it was 
a new sermon or an old one, well proven, en- 


- riched and mastered, and therefore calculated 


to transform men. Franklin did not like to 
hear Whitefield, save in these mellowed and 
ripened sermons. 

We ministers do not preach often enough. 
We must go back to the time-worn principle 
that the way to learn how to preach is by 
preaching. Every minister ought to preach 
twice a day for at least a month every year. 
Courage, faith, initative—these are the needs 
of the hour. Last week, Wednesday night, I 
preached to some two hundred and fifty people 
who came to make a profession of their faith 
on the following Sunday morning, ina Meth- 
odist church in Brooklyn. Dr. Goodell of 
New York has just received four hundred and 
nine people on profession of faith. Some of 
our ministers who have not received any one 
on profession of faith for a year would better 
sell half of their books, and buy a railroad 
ticket to Chicago, to hear Dr. Gunsaulus 
preach in the Great Northern Theater on 
Thursday noon, or to New York and hear 
Dr. Goodell, or to Philadelphia and hear Dr. 
Torrey and Alexander. For the field is white 
unto the harvest. Some of the laborers are 
out in the lane, wondering why they have no 
handfuls to glean, and yet just beyond, in the 
Master’s field, are the white. sheaves, and he 
who will may put in the sickle and garner 
them. 


A Taunton Letter 


Trinitarian, Taunton, Mass,, is responding loy- 
ally to the zeal of the new pastor, Rey. L. B. Good- 
rich. As there are many Sunday evening services, 
this church holds vespers at 4.30 P. M., when all 
other churches are closed. A responsive service 
prepared by the pastor is used. Large space is 
given to praise, in which congregation and cnoir 
unite. Once a month the pastor gives an illustrated 
talk on the Sunday school lessons, helping teachers 
and pupils. The attendance of less than a hundred 
at the former evening service in the vestry has risen 
to over three hundred at vespers and abundantly 
justifies the decision to reopen the church proper. 

The Sunday school rewards perfect attendance 
for the year, and its recent observance of this cus- 
tom was made notable by gifts to two faithful mem- 
bers. Llewellyn B. Higgins, for ten years’ perfect 
attendance, was presented with a valuable signet 
ring; while Elijah E. Richards, whom nobody could 
remember as ever having been absent, and who, 
when asked if he knew how long his record of at- 
tendance was, modestly replied that he thought he 
had not missed a session ‘‘ since the flood”? (which 
locally means the great freshet of 1886), was given 
a fine copy of Hoffman’s Christ before the Doctors. 

Union is just entering the third year of the pres- 
ent pastorate, and the additions of the past year 
make its membership the largest yet. A success- 
ful boys’ brigade organized last fall has aroused 
much enthusiasm. The promising Junior Endeavor 
Society is one of the most flourishing organizations 
of this busy church. The year closed without debt. 

G. H. J. 


Pastoral Transfers 


FROM FORT WAYNE, IND., TO OTTAWA, ILL. 


Dr. J. Webster Bailey, who succeeds Dr. Baird at 
Ottawa, Ill., comes from good stock, his father 


having been professor in Knox College and presi- 


dent of Blackburn University, Carlinville, IIl., 
where the young man, after graduation, served as 
superintendent of schools. His equipment was 
further enriched by a course at Lane Theological 
Seminary and his degree of D. D. came from Knox. 
He was pastor of a Presbyterian church at Cam- 
bridge City, Ind., sueceeded B. Fay Mills at West 
Rutland, Vt., had a fruitful pastorate at Lockport, 
N. Y., and leaves Fort Wayne, Ind., with a record 
of 200 accessions, making the membership 520, the 
building debt met and a pipe organ put in. Serene, 
alert, single-hearted, he has won the esteem of his 
brethren and the confidence of the people of Fort 
Wayne. Through his service as president of the 
State C. E. Union he has endeared himself to young 
people, who, with men, form a large proportion of 
his congregations. The Ottawa church, deserving 
of all good things, has secured a worthy successor 
to its line of honored pastors. E. D. OC. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Philosophy of Religion 


This study of religion is the crown of 
Professor Ladd’s life work. All the years 
devoted to metaphysical and ethical re- 
search, to physiological and experimental 
psychology and historical religion, rich 
as they have been in results shown in 
previous works, have served also to pro- 
vide materials for this central treatise. 
Its field and method are suggested by the 
second title, A Critical and Speculative 
Treatise of Man’s Religious Experience 
and Development in the Light of Modern 
Science and Reflective Thinking. The 
reader will be struck with the evidences 
of this long preparation in a controlled 
wealth of quotation and in a mellowness 
of treatment which makes careful study 
of the argument enjoyable. 

Briefly, then, the problem which the 
author sets before himself is to make 
philosophy the arbiter and interpreter of 
the facts of observed and recorded reli- 
gious experience. He emphasizes as the 
keynote of his method that ‘‘truth results 
from the application of reflective think- 
ing to experienced facts.’’ He plunges 
at once into a consideration of the prob- 
lem and the method, defining his aim in 
relation to the assumption that no sci- 
ence of religion is possible, but that sci- 
ence and religion of necessity exist in 
separated spheres which at no point meet 
or overlap, and the other assumption that 
a scientific result can be reached which is 
comparable in defined and verifiable re- 
sults with the chemical and mathematical 
group of sciences. The conclusions to be 
hoped for lie in a territory intermediate 
to these extremes. The facts of religious 
experience exist in the field of science 
and must be taken account of, but it is 
not possible, and may never be possible, 
to reduce them to ‘‘a logically harmo- 
nious and interconnected—not to say a 
rigidly demonstrable—set of conceptions 
and principles.’’ Elsewhere he insists, 
quite rightly, on the inaccessibility of the 
material of religious experience, on which 
the science of religion must be founded, 
to the wholly unsympathetic mind. 

It is not, of course, Christianity alone 
which is the subject of inquiry; and the 
book throughout, while showing the au- 
thor’s deep conviction that in Christianity 
alone we have a growing, adaptable and 
so possibly universal religion, gives full 
credit to the other religions of the world 
for their valuable content of truth. 
The argument begins with a study of the 
historical development of religion, and 
here the inaccesibility of the primitive 
man is insisted on. We know only the 
varied forms of savage religious thought 
and cult, all of which are late outgrowths 
of primitive forms of thought which have 
perished. The importance of this prin- 
ciple is shown in the acute criticism of 
current theories of religious origins. 

The second part, dealing with man as a 
religious being, is largely psychological, 
treating of the powers, occupations and 
environment of man in their relation to 
his religious nature; the third with re- 
ligion as a life—with faith and dogma, 
the cult of religion, the way of salvation, 
the religious community and the indi- 
viduality of religion. Itis at this stage 


that occurs a striking and illuminating 
comparison of the great religions in their 
agreements and variations in regard to a 
plan of salvation. 

The second volume in its three parts 
treats of God: the object of religious 
faith, God and the world and the destiny 
of man. Two chapters in the last are 
devoted to thé immortality of man, in 
which, after the assertion that ‘‘all this 
experience tends to emphasize the pri- 
macy and the supremacy of spirit over a 
material body,’’ the conclusion is stated 
thus: ‘‘The conflict between modern 
science and the ancient hopes of religion 
over the separability of the soul from the 
bodily organism, when fought out fairly 
within the province of experience open 
to biological, physiological and psycho- 
physical researches, ends,.at worst, in a 
drawn battle. If religion cannot establish 
its affirmative view and demonstrate ex- 
perimentally this separability, neither can 
science bring to the point of a demonstra- 
tion the opposite and negative view.”’ 
The highest grounds of faith in personal 
immortality he finds ‘‘on the grounds of 
faith in the Being of the World as per- 
fect Ethical Spirit, and in man’s poten- 
tial likeness to this Being,” or, in other 
words, on the community and growth of 
the imparted life of God which Christ 
reveals and mediates. 

The characteristics familiar to the au- 
thor’s thought as revealed in his other 
works reappear in these pages. The 
spiritual life of man is his psychic life. 
The experimental method is fearlessly 
applied in the whole realm of psychology. 
There isa necessary reserve in pushing 
on the ascertained results to their conclu- 
sions. The atmosphere is that of the mod- 
ern thought and the results are reached 
in the /full light of the widest possible 
research and independent reflective think- 
ing. Such work is stimulating and en- 
riching. Without being a defense of 
Christian truth in its first intention, it 
becomes so by its power of bringing Chris- 
tian thought and experience into their 
true historical and philosophical relations. 


(The Philosophy of Religion, by George Trumbull 
Ladd, LL. D. 2 vols, pp. 616, 590. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $7.00 net.] 


The Wheel of Life 


Not without reason has Ellen Glasgow 
taken for her story the title suggested by 
Buddha in his appeal for self-extinction 
as the only way of peace. For her sub- 
ject is the misery and futility of the self- 
seeking, which is the surface indication 
of our wealthy society social circles. The 
men, who are but well-groomed animals, 
without the self-restraint which instinct 
forces upon the beasts; the women, who 
paint and lie and amuse themselves at 
any cost of cruelty or honor, are depicted 
unflinchingly, yet with a sympathy which 
never lets us think that the worst of them 
is wholly bad, and a humor which relieves 
the darkest pages. 

Yet, if the title is Buddhistic and the 
order follows the inevitable turning of 
the wheel through impulse and illusion to 
disenchantment, the spirit is Christian 
in an ending which brings reconciliation 
in individual purification and peace, and 


a charity which never wholly fails. The 


true motto for the thought of the story 


would be Christ’s own words: ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall seek to gain his life shall lose 
it, but whosoever shall lose his life shall 
preserve it.”” There is neither priest nor 
minister in the book and there is plenty 
of worldliness and flippancy, but the 
effect of the story on thoughtful minds 
will be like that of a deep and moving 
sermon. 

On the comparatively small stage which 
is set it is worth noting how many types 
of character are presented. There is the 
good man who wins through trouble to 
that peace and strength which are better 
than happiness. There is the good man 
discouraged by a wholly worldly wife, 
giving wise counsel in secret and doing 
good by stealth. There is the worldly 
and shallow wife who is fighting to retain 
her worthless husband’s love, and who is 
yet deep enough to love goodness and to 
know her own shallowness and unhappi- 
ness. There is the heroine who awakens 
from dreams to seek life and finds sorrow 
and disillusionment. Her lover, the man 
who lives by his sensations and plays with 
love, is powerfully drawn—all the more 
because we are not allowed to mistake his 
strength and charm or to think him 
wholly bad. 

The humor of the book is of a delight- 
ful kind and will linger in the reader’s 
mind along with the powerful moral im- 
pression. It is not merely a flash of light 
which plays now and then, it is inherent 
in the point of view and the situations. 
The cynical point of view of utter selfish- 
ness has seldom been better put. For 
example, take the worldly wife’s apology 
for an aged lover: ‘‘I believe he has mil- 
lions,’”’ remarked Mrs. Payne, in the tone 
in which she might have recited her creed 
in church, ‘‘and as far as a husband goes 
I have never observed that there was any 
disadvantage to be found in age. My ex- 
perience of the world has taught me that 
decrepitude is the only thing which per- 
manently domesticatesa man.’”’ And the 
insight on the other side is quite as fine 
as in the turning point of the hero’s 
moral struggle: ‘‘ Peace will be very like 
happiness,’’ he said to himself, and then 
with the framing of the sentence he 
stopped in his walk and smiled. ‘‘ Peace 
is happiness,’’ he added after a moment, 
‘for certainly pleasure is not.” 

_ Through these rich qualities of insight, 
humor, charity and moral earnestness 
the author has given us an interpretation 
of our social life which is intensely inter- 
esting and which, with allits truth.telling, 
leaves our faith in God and humanity 
undiscouraged. . 


{The Wheel of Life, by Ellen Glasgow. pp. 474. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 


The Prophet of the Poor 


Men have found in the story of William 
Booth a remarkable resemblance to the 
careers of George Fox and of John Wes- 
ley. His early consecration to the cause 
of the poor, his power over men, the de- 
votion of his followers, the magnitude of 
the work which he inaugurated, will re- 


‘mind others of the history of the Little 
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Brothers of the Poor and their great 
leader, Francis of Assisi. When William 
Booth, a lad of thirteen, shouted himself 
hoarse in approval of the Chartist senti- 
ments his career really began. Converted 
at fifteen, he early entered religious work 
with other young companions in cottage 
meetings and open-air gatherings. Some 
of the features of that work foreshad- 
owed the principles later adopted by the 
Salvation Army. It is a pathetic fact 
that, like John Wesley too, he was soon 
to find that the Church under which he 
would gladly have labored would have 
none of him and his methods. The 
Church of Wesley cast out of its ranks the 
one man of recent years most near of all 
their number to Wesley himself in spirit. 
It was as well, undoubtedly. So he was 
at liberty to work out his life problem. 

That was an important hour when, re- 
turning from a meeting in East London, 
Booth said to his devoted wife, ‘‘O! 
Kate, as I passed by the doors of the 
flaming gin palaces tonight I seemed to 
hear a voice sounding in my ears, ‘ Where 
can you go and find such heathen as here, 
and where is there so great need for your 
labors?’’”? So, without money, with no 
friends but the poor, banished by the 
Church, often mobbed by the men he 
would save, Booth began his mission. It 
is to the lasting credit of Samuel Morley 
that he was one of the first of men of 
wide influence to recognize and champion 
this lover of the poor and the outcast. 

The biography which Mr. Coates has 
written reviews the remarkable career of 
General Booth, the development of the 
Salvation Army, its methods, its religious 
doctrines and its widely varied social 
effort down to October, 1905, when before 
a great and distinguished assembly the 
Mayor of London bestowed upon General 
Booth the highest honor London could 
confer, ‘‘the freedom of the city.’’ The 
story of Mrs. Booth, woven into the nar- 
rative, is of equal interest. No reader of 
the reccrd will doubt that the name of 
General Booth will be given a place by 
future generations among the great lead- 
ers of unique movements in religious 
history. 

(The Prophet of the Poor, the Life Story of General 


Booth, by Thomas F. G. Coates. pp 354. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50 net.) 


The Father of Pre-Raphaelitism 


Perhaps the most interesting episode 
in the art history of England during the 
nineteenth century is that of the rise 
and influence of the Pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment. It aroused a storm of ignorant 
and contemptuous criticism, soon broke 
up into divergent tendencies, left a deep 
mark on the work of later artists and has 
been the subject of more or less contro- 
versy ever since. Not the least confus- 
ing element in it was the part played, as 
defender, critic and patron by Ruskin. 

The real father of the movement was 
Holman Hunt, who had worked his way 
to independent art expression and was 
impressed with the danger which threat- 
ened the English school of painting in 
the false or imitative methods of the 
artists of his time. His younger friend, 
Millais, united with him in declaring 
allegiance to the painstaking study and 
interpretation of nature at first hand. 
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They joined with them in a brotherhood 
Rossetti, who was for a time Hunt’s 
pupil, Woolner the sculptor and three 
younger men, none of whom did anything 
notable in art. The brotherhood brought 
Hunt nothing but misfortune, and his 
work as an artist was nearly wrecked by 
the unpopularity of his misunderstood 
theories. To add to his discontent, in 


the later history of the movement Ros- 


setti, who had departed widely from the 
principles of the brotherhood into a re- 
vival of medizvalism which Hunt dis- 
liked, began to claim, or allow his friends 
to claim for him, the real fatherhood of 
the whole movement. 

To tell the real story and disprove the 
myths which haye gathered around the 
movement is the purpose: of Holman 
Hunt’s autobiography, Pre-Raphaelitism 
and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
He has done this with perfect self-com- 
mand, a clear and convincing statement 
of the facts of the case in their order, and 
a kindly spirit. The reader must not, 
however, look for the sort of free confes- 
sion and intimate revelation which so 
often makes the charm of autobiography. 
We are introduced to the artist, his pic- 
tures are beautifully reproduced and we 
meet with his friends and companions. 
Nor is the unconscious revelation of 
character lacking. We come to know a 
man of clear convictions, indomitable 
spirit, laborious but effective imagina- 
tion, prodigious industry, an earnest 
Christian faith and a genial and compan- 
ionable spirit.. He tells us about his 
work and trials, takes us with him to 
Syria, where he spent years in study for 
his religious pictures, and introduces us 
to men of the first interest in his own 
generation, like Tennyson, Ruskin, Mil- 
lais, Gladstone and others. 

Fortunately, Mr. Hunt is more intimate 
with us in his account of thesefriends 
than of himself. For example, he tells 
the story of a walking tour in Cornwall, 
which he made with a party which in- 
cluded Tennyson and Palgrave. Palgrave 
had been charged by Mrs. Tennyson not 
to let the near-sighted poet out of his 
sight, and he fulfilled the charge with a 
literalness which at last drove Tennyson 
to abandon the trip. With a tenacious 
memory and a strong imagination, here 
and elsewhere Mr. Hunt reconstructs 
long conversations in an interesting way. 

The admirable photograyure reproduc- 
tions of all Mr. Hunt’s important pic. 
tures inevitably suggest an estimate of 
his art. The reader gets most of the 
qualities which give it power in these 
reproductions, The color is of a piece 
with the rest—rich in thoughtful imag- 
ination, laboriously faithful to realities, 
so that we feel, what the autobiography in- 
deed shows, that the pictures were tab- 
leaus before they were put on canvas. 
This hard realism, rather than the theory 
of an immediate return to nature, in 
large part accounts, for the unpopularity 
of the pictures as they appeared. They 
both undertake too much for the on- 
looker and demand too much. They are 
learned, deeply thoughtful, labored—of 
the spirit of Gray’s Elegy in the art of 
poetry, but with nothing of the free and 
spontaneous imagination of Keats, whom 
the painter loved so well. 


(Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, by W. Holman Hunt, D.C. L. 2 vols. pp. 512, 
493. Macmillan Co. $10.00.) 
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The Way of the Mystics 


Every one has heard the name; few, 
probably, among our readers could define 
for their own satisfaction who the mys- 
tics are and what their peculiar thought 
means for the Church. Tauler, Teresa, 
Madam Guyon, some leaders of the Mo- 
ravians, and, among moderns, the author 
of John Inglesant will occur as outstand- 
ing names in the movement, and this 
wide variety will suggest the independ- 
ence of this mood of thought, crossing as 
it does the lines and barriers of church 
organization and including men and 
women of the most diverse church rela- 
tions. And now Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
of whom most of us think as editor, 
hard-headed but sympathetic critic and 
leader of church policies, has devoted a 
book, under the somewhat enigmatical 
title, The Garden of Nuts, to the defini- 
tion, vindication and exemplification of 
mystical thought. 

The reader who comes for information, 
must not, however, look for the histor- 
ical sketch with which we might have 
expected such a study to open. He be- 
gins with Tauler’s experiences, refers to 
Vaughan’s ‘entirely unsympathetic, if 
not positively hostile’? Hours with the 
Mystics and leaving the historical gap 
unfilled, passes on to definition. ‘The 
inward way and its stages make up the 
central doctrine of mysticism. All Chris- 
tian Mysticism rests on the primordial 
facts that we came out of the great cen- 
ter, and that our duty and rest are in that 
center. Mysticism is accordingly counsel 
to-the exiled. It assumed that God is to 
be found and that therefore there is and 
can be only one great work in life, that 
work being to accomplish an individual 
reyersion to the fontal source of souls. 
... According to mystical teaching, God 
is to be found in the inward way.’’ 

This definition at once suggests the 
connection which our modern revival of 
the doctrine of the immanence of God sup- 
plies to mystical thought. While God’s 
transcendence seemed to shut out all con- 
ception of a real and present unity be- 
tween God and his children, the mys- 
tical doctrine of the inward way seemed 
an alien among Christian dogmas. Dr. 
Nicoll has not cared to make much use 
of this connection. He defines by re- 
lation to the inherent mystery of life. 
Truth is deeper than our plummet sounds. 
The Scriptures are a hidden mine of sug- 
gestion and even of allegory. The effect 
of mystical thought is to soften hard 
lines of dogmatic thinking and definition 
and to make a deeper unity behind the 
visible divisions of the Church—that 
mystical Doctrine of the Holy Assembly 
to which a delightful chapter is devoted. 

Dr. Nicoll’s own interpretations of 
Scripture in the spirit of mysticism make 
up more than half the book. They are 
often of high devotional interest. Yet 


we cannot but think that their general - 


effect is rather that of an anticlimax. 
We are led up to heights of promised 
vision—and we find ourselves within walls 
and doors in the presence of a use of Bible 
passages which is often fanciful and a 
thought which sometimes narrows by 
neglect of present knowledge, though it 
often deepens faith by great thoughts of 
God. 


(The Garden of Nuts, by Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 
LL. D. pp 232. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1 25.) 
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ypewriter Users: 


Have you seen the 


New Remington Models? 


Have you tried the New 
Remington Escapement ? 


If not, then you have yet to know the latest and greatest 
improvement of the writing machine. The New Reming- 
ton Models make easier work and do better work and More 
Work than any typewriter has ever done before. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
325-327 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


New England Branch, 81 Franklin Street 


NEW RENTAL RATES REMTICO SUPPLIES 


Nos. 6 and 7 Paragon Ribbons - - $7.00 Doz. 
$4.00 First month—Renewals $3.00 | Red Seal Carbon - $3,00 per 100 
Six months in advance - - 1500 Supplies for all machines 
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Rev. B. G. Mattson, South Dakota 
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Getting Hold of Real Boys 


BY REV. E. ALONZO KING, SANDUSKY, O. 


A few years ago ‘‘the boy problem’’ 
loomed up on every church or Sunday school 
convention program, and he was discussed 
much as a cook would discuss her fallen cake. 

What is this change, and how has it been 
brought about? The present activity in his 
behalf has resulted from the agitation of 
years. The fact has gradually dawned on me, 
as I have come into touch with wide-awake 
and up-to-date pastors, that men have stopped 
reading books about the boy and have gone 
to work on: the boy himself. 

At the Congregational Assembly at Frank- 
fort, Mich., a few specially interested in the 
subject called together other men interested 
in boys for a conference under the trees. 
Twenty-five or thirty came. Others would 
have come had it not been for pressing assem- 
bly duties. It seemed to me significant that 
out of that small company and among the 
more adult men so many responded. They 
were not theorists, either. They were all 
men who ‘“‘do things ’’ for boys. I can do no 
better service for the boys of our churches 
than to report some of the things being done 
for boys ‘‘out West.” 

One of the men has had for some years a 
Castle of King Arthur with a Boys’ Brigade 
and physical culture attachment. The boys 
meet for drill and for regular ‘‘round table” 
work. He takes the opportunity to give re- 
ligious instruction through telling stories such 
as boys like. Several other men have these 
Castles. Many of the brethren carry on boys’ 
camps annually and say they are the best pay- 
ing things they ever undertook. One brother 
has a large boys’ choir trained by an expert 
musician. 

Another of the men carries on a religious 
meeting for boys Sunday afternoons, with an 
average attendance of seventy-five. Citizens 
of good reputation address these meetings 
occasionally. He is building a new church 
now and has a full-fledged gymnasium in the 
building. Several other men are introducing 
the gymnasium idea. It was interesting to 
hear them say, ‘‘We are building a new 
church and are planning for a gymnasium.’’ 
One minister has a class of Sunday school 


Rev, John G. Fraser, Ohio 


boys that no one else will take. They meet 
in the parsonage for fifteen or twenty minutes 
and then go home. In the afternoon they go 
to the ball game. Their fathers go, too, so 
the church can accomplish little in that direc 
tion; but the pastor gets the boys for a little 
time once a week. At the conclusion of the 
conference a vote was taken requesting the 
program committee to reserve a place next 
year for a ‘‘boy expert.”’ 

A few months ago I wrote two articles 
describing the work of the People’s Institute 
of our ownchurch. They were published and 
scattered abroad. As a result, I have had a 
number of requests from men and women in 
different sections of the Union requesting 
further information. In every case these 
people are building new churches and are in 
cluding the gymnasium feature. A friend in 
Ohio has for some time been carrying on a 
‘“*Thursday Club.’’ The first number on the 
program is a physical culture drill. He has 
organized two large brigades of boys and is 
doing splendid work with them. 

From all sides I hear of an increase of this 
sort of work with boysand youngmen. Afew 
weeks ago a young Presbyterian clergyman in 
an Eastern city told me that he had begun to 
utilize an old, unused basement by fixing it up 
for a clubroom. Recently I visited a country 
parish in Ohio and found the pastor had intro- 
duced the first game of lawn tennis ever played 
there. The court was in the church yard. 
That evening several strong, manly young 
fellows were playing. They also appeared in 
the choir that same evening. I was told that 
they had been interested by a choral society 
that met there the winter before, and had been 
held through the summer by their interest in 
tennis. Before this they had wasted their 
spare time in the saloons. 

The physical element in youth is being 
recognized and utilized to the full extent. 
One brother testifies that after he has given 
his mischievous boys a half-hour dumb-bell 
drill he can do almost anything he wants to 
with them. The vital overflow has had a 
proper outlet. 

If there were time and space I could prove 
that this kind of work has spiritual reward. 
More and more, I think, we are coming to 
treat the boy as a boy, not like a little man. 


Rev. Henry Lincoln Bailey Mass. 
CONSULTING STATE EDITORS 
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THE DYER AND CLEANER FROM A SANI- 
TARY AND HYGIENIC VIEWPOINT 


BY JAMES BAILIE RICHARDS, M. D., PH. D. 
(In the New York Health Journal) 


While the mere names Dyeing and Cleaning are 
associated in the popular mind with thoughts of 
cleanliness and health, there are many establish- 
ments of the kind wherein the essential hygienic 
details do not receive the conscientious attention 
they should, or are even ignored altogether. In 
fact, the management of public dyers and cleaners 
regarding the question of health will be found to be 
among the minority, and only occasionally do we 
find a concern of this kind fully alive to the sur- 
passing importance of this feature. 

There are many details in which dyers and clean- 
ers are open to criticism on the part of the physician 
and the sanitarian. The water supply may be con- 
taminated by the presence of bacteria, and such 
germ-laden water is a fruitful cause of zymotie dis- 
eases. Strong alkaline mixture or dangerous acid 
compounds may be employed to cleanse the gar- 
ments, and minute particles of the same left in the 
interstices of the cloth frequently set up an irrita- 
tion; many annoying cutaneous disorders have 
their origin in this cause. Again, facilities for dry- 
ing may be limited or ineffective, thereby causing 
the garments to come out impregnated with inim- 
ical germ life—for improperly dried clothing affords 
a most inviting nidi for all forms of germ life and 
health-destroying bacteria. 

Fortunately, in almost every city of considerable 
size there may be found at least one dyer and cleaner 
whose establishment is conducted upon strict sani- 
tary lines, one wherein every process employed is 
deserving of hygienic sanction. In Boston and 
New York this distinction is rightfully accorded to 
the Lewandos French Dyeing & Cleaning Co., an 
establishment that is, we find, thoroughly in accord 
with the principles-before presented, and therefore 
deserving of approbation on the part of the medical 
profession, the public sanitarian, and, in fact, of 
every layman who pays due attention to his own 
health and the health and well-being of his house- 
hold, for no greater menace to the home could be 
conceived than is involved in the introduction of 
articles of wearing apparel or family linen which 
have undergone unhygienic manipulation in the 
dyer and cleaners of unsanitary character. 

Through information obtained from wholly un- 
biased and competent authorities we have assured 
ourselves as to the completeness of the Lewandos 
French Dyeing and Cleaning Co, from a sanitary 
viewpoint. The water used is free from all possible 
impurities by effective filtration; no harmful com- 
pounds are employed to remove dirt and foreign 
matter, hence the elimination of all dangers in- 
volved in the presence of acid dust that may through 
friction cause skin irritation, resulting in eruptions 
or even blood poisoning. The garments are dried 
under hygienic conditions, thus rendering them 
free from all odor, which is not the case when by 
reason of imperfect processes water not thoroughly 
pure, or probably unclean, is allowed to slowly dry 
inthe garments. This latter is a feature that very 
seldom receives the attention its importance de- 
mands. ; 

In fact, in equipment, in operation and in result, 
the establishment in question is beyond adverse 
criticism on the part of the physician, the sanitarian 
and the hygienists. The machinery utilized is one of 
the most advanced type, and every hygienic feature 
receives due atténtion ; the processes are thoroughly 
sanitary and every detail of the same is in keeping 
with the most advanced scientific knowledge of the 
day; the result being that instead of a superficial 
cleansing the garments come out absolutely clean, 
as sterile as are the instruments of the surgeon—a 
consummation rarely attained by the less conscien- ~ 
tious methods of the average dyer and cleaner, 
wherein mere appearance seems to be the sole 
result aimed at. 

This publication is not interested in promoting 
the prosperity of any one particular dyer and cleaner, 
nor in increasing the profits of those conducting the 
same; but, at the same time, it is useless to tell our 
readers to insist upon the hygienic essentials in the 
dyer and cleaner they patronize, and show them 
the dangers involved in dyers and cleaners of un- 
sanitary character, unless we point out specifically 
exactly where such sanitary and hygienic features 
are conscientiously observed. It is altogether for 
the benefit of readers who seek these columns for 
fair and unbiased advice upon all matters pertain- 
ing to health and well-being that-we direct atten- 
tion to the hygienic excellence of the Lewandos 
French Dyeing and Cleaning Co., who haye offices in 
the larger cities of the East, and bestow upon this 
praiseworthy establishment the unqualified edi- 
torial indorsement of the New York Health Journal. 
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PIEDMONT COLLEGE 


DEMOREST, GA. 


Strategically Located in the Foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


“Not merely in the South, not merely for the South, but in the South with 
the South and for the Nation.” 


It is our privilege this week to present our readers with a picture of some friends and patrons of Piedmont College—the members of the 
Blue and Gray Camp of Demorest, Ga. This camp, composed of honorably discharged soldiers, veterans of both Confederate and Federa 
Armies, was organized in 1904. The purpose of this organization may perhaps be best explained by quoting directly from their constitution, 
“The object shall be the cultivation and strengthening of cordial and friendly relations between members and the advancement of their 
interests; the promotion and maintenance of love and loyalty to our common country; the teaching of patriotism to the youth of our com- 
munities; and the doing of any special form of work that may tend to secure any of the above named objects.” 

They are the donors of the Blue and Gray Medals presented annually to the student rendering the best declamation on some patriotic 
theme. It is an interesting and impressive scene that is enacted each year at our Commencement Exercises when these old soldiers march 
into the college chapel and take their places on the platform-to listen to the declamations rendered by the different contestants. It forcibly 
impresses upon the mind the thought so well stated by a well-known Southern writer that we are indeed a re-united country, with a new 
South whose borders are to be found at the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, and a new North with its boundaries among 
the pines and the rice fields at the waters of the Southern gulf. 


ite Il. Ill. 


And Peace, like a beautiful angel, broods Ob, love is ours. Though the fight was sore, And thus forgive, brave hearts and true, 
O’er the fertile fields and the solitudes It isended now—we are friends once more! The boys in gray and the boys in blue— 
- Ofa land made bright by the smiles of God; Once more—thank God!—we can proudly stand, Your higher mission at last is done; 
And—dearest blessing of all—today And looking back on the bloody past, Aud though o’er the graves of our dead we weep, 
The foes who fought in the long away Say: “It’s over at last—at last!” We can trust them all to the tender keep 

Are reunited on this dear sod, . With heart to heart and with hand to hand, Of the God who guides us and makes us one! 
Which blossoms o’er the slain of war— Over—and here, in the light of heaven, One in the Union which shall not cease. 
Friends! was it love we were fighting for? We do forgive, a3 we are forgiven. Till the flags are furled in the Port of Peace. 


—Stanton. 


- The work at Piedmont College is based upon the idea of sympathetic co-operation with Southern leaders in offering educational] 
opportunities to the youth of Southern Highlands and Lowlands. If you believe in patriotic citizenship, if you desire to foster national 
ideas, investigate this institution and give its claims your consideration. 


OUR NEED—An Adequate Endowment 


We want $300,000 to endow the present work—and the college is growing; $75,000 of this amount must be raised before July Ist to meet a 
conditional gift. For further information address Pres. Joan C. CAMPBELL, Three Rivers, Mass., or Dean HENRY Cc. NEWELL, Demorest, 
Ga. Subscriptions to the fund may be forwarded to either of the above addresses. Checks should be made payable to Piedmont College. 


Enlarged half-tone copies of the Blue and Gray picture will be forwarded to any address on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
Piedmont College and the Highlander next week. 


Rev. Arthur MW, Smuh, DD, 


China Ror. 


J. P. Jones, Indra 


Rev. George BE. Write, Turkey 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST IN FOREIGN LANDS 


By 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


236. Do you think that it is wise for a min- 
ister to preach theories of the Higher Criticism 
to congregations who are entirely out of sym- 
pathy with them?—r. @. F. (Wisconsin.) 

I suspect that preaching may well have very 
little to do with the theories. But such con- 
gregations may greatly need a gradual intro- 
duction to the facts which the historical and 
literary study of the Bible has brought out. 
And even in such congregations it would cer- 
tainly be found that there were many who 
had grave difficulties concerning certain phe- 
nomena of the Scriptures that could only be 
satisfactorily relieved by the results of these 
later critical investigations. The main thing 
needed in this matter probably, for most con- 
gregations, is simply to come to the point 
where we do not impose upon the Bible claims 
which it nowhere makes for itself. 


237. (1) Is it so much a question of being 
“*saved,”’ in the old theological sense, as dt is 
of accepting as one’s personal standard the 
ethical code taught by Jesus? (2) Is the eth- 
ical not only always involved in religion, but 
is it not the fundamental basis of genuine re- 
ligious experience?—o, J. G. (New York ) 

1, From the Christian point of view, as I 
have repeatedly pointed out in these answers, 
to be saved is to come to share the life of God, 
including pre-eminently, of course, his char- 
acter. And the Christian finds in Christ the 
supreme revelation of God. To accept, there- 
fore, the ethical code taught by Jesus as one’s 
personal standard is certainly involved, but it 
seems quite plainly not to beenough. Fora 
man can hardly be thought of as in thorough 
earnest in the ethical life if he does not throw 
himself open to the highest associations pos- 
sible to him, so to be lifted above his earlier 
self, not merely in standard, but in ethical 
attainment. That is, on the lowest conception, 
Christ is certainly to be regarded as in a real 
sense a Saviour, and not merely an ethical 
teacher. 

2. The ethical is unquestionably an abso- 
lutely essential element in the personal rela- 
tion to God in which religion consists. But 
the ethical itself always implies a relation be- 
tween persons. And the significance of that 
relation depends not merely on the ethical at- 
titude of one of the persons concerned, but 
upon the depth and richness of the personali- 
ties involved. In that personal relation to God 
which we call religion, therefore, what God is, 
and is willing to be to men, is a mighty factor 
always to be taken into account. The ethical 


The Professor’s Chair 


Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


attitude of the man, therefore, does not ex- 
haust the religious content. 


238. Has the recent theory of multiple per- 
sonality any light to throw upon the subject 
of personality in general, or is it too sensa- 
tional a view to carry much weight?—A. L. R. 
(Colorado.) 

It does not seem to me to throw a great deal 
of light upon the general subject of person- 
ality, except as perhaps indicating that one’s 
entire personality may be much larger and 
more complex than has often been thought. 
There are some phenomena which seem to me 
to indicate, as perhaps the most probable ex- 
planation of so-called ‘‘ multiple personal- ° 
ities,’ that they are to be regarded as really 
supplementary states of one personality, in- 
cluding in this personality all that some of the 
later writers have spoken of as the ‘‘sub- 
conscious.” 

239. How do you explain the fact that the 
demons recognized Jesus as the Son of God, 
as in Mark 1: 24; 3: 12, etc.?—F. A, a. (New 
York.) 

Perhaps I can do no better than to quote 


HENRY CHUKCHILL KING 


Dr. Bruce’s words upon this point: ‘‘ The im- 
mediate recognition of Jesus as a Godlike 
person reveals a sensitive, fine, strong mind 
wrecked by insanity.’’ ‘* All that is necessary 
to explain it is the Messianic hope prevalent 
in Gadara as elsewhere, and the sight of Jesus 
acting upon an impressionable spirit.’’ 


240. Can the Revelation statements about 


the “sealed books,” and ‘‘the vials’? be. 


traced in the Old Testament and pb ae 
history?—H. 3. L. (Ohio.) 

I have no idea that the Book of Revelation’ : 
is intended to give a history of the world. 
The imagery referred to, and much similar 
material in the book, is largely from the Old 
Testament, and a part of it, probably, from 


extra-canonical sources—all intended, in my 
judgment, to set forth events that were ex- 
pected soon to transpire. The only long look 
into the future seems to me to be at the very 
close of the book, with its glimpse into the 
future life. 


241. 1. Is belief in the virgin birth of Jesus 
essential to Christian discipleship? 2. Would 
a rational or natural explanation of that 
event be helpful or otherwise to the faith of 
the present age? 3. Are scientific investiga- 
tions in the direction of parthenogenesis (as 
for instance those being made by Professor 
Loeb) likely to throw light upon this miracle, 
or to affect the doctrine of the virgin birth in 
the near future?—A. o. T. (Nebraska.) 


1. I do not think that belief in the virgin 
birth of Jesus is necessary to Christian dis- 
cipleship. One might feel that there were suf- 
ficient historical reasons for questioning the 
record at this point without that conclusion 
affecting his Christian faith. 2. A possible 
“rational or natural explanation’? would no 
doubt be helpful to some. To other types of 
mind it would probably make very little dif- 
ference. 3. Such investigations as those re- 
ferred to would probably help a few minds, as 
suggesting a possible law under which the 
virgin birth might have occurred. But for 
other minds who accept both the fact as suf- 
ficiently justified by the evidence, and also the 
principle of law as no doubt holding, it would 
make little difference. I have already dealt 
with the main question involved, somewhat 
carefully in the answer to Number 16; and I 
might refer my inquirer further to a very 
careful recent discussion of the entire subject 
by Professors Bacon, Zenos, Rhees and War- 
field, in the January number of the American 
Journal of Theology. He will find quite dif- 
ferent points of view set forth in this discus- 
sion. 


242. Why is the “Slaw of consequences’”’?— 
that we must reap what we sow—imperative 
tor amoral being and a moral world?—yv. E. EB. 
(lowa.) 

Because to set that law aside would be really 
simply to assert that there was no law at allin 
the moral world. That would mean that that 
world had no unity or consistency; that is, 
that it really constituted no true world at all. 
In other words, we shculd have a moral situa- 
tion in which it would be , impogeting to think 
at all. 


** Lose money—lose ieee lose friends—lose 
much; lose heart—lose all.’’ 
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RE’S A Sausage of Exceptional Quality 


Sold Only in Sealed Packages 


VERYTHING about Arlington Sausage appeals to fastidious people. 
A BR 
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In the first place, the idea of having sausage wrapped in pack- 
ages before they leave the factory, is an attractive one. It 
prevents their being handled in the market, and brings them to 


M3 


wy 
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your table fresh and appetizing. 

As for the sausage themselves, see if this description does not tempt 
you to try them: First, all the meat used is inspected by U. S. Govern- 
Then it is 
chopped fine and delicately seasoned with fragrant herbs and 


ment inspectors. That safeguards your health. 


spices. 


Squlre’s Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf Lard. 


this quantity. 
—‘‘A Breakfast Delicacy.’’ 


Squire's Kettle 
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Rendered Pure 
Leaf Lard 


HE FINEST SHORTENING IN THE 
WORLD. Say what you will in favor of the 
various vegetable substitutes, there is, after 
all, nothing quite so satisfactory for short- 
ening purposes as good old-fashioned pure leaf lard. 


In years gone by, our grandmothers, in the fall 
of the year, tried out the leaves of fat in open kettles, 
and thus obtained their year’s supply of lard. With 
such shortening as that, tender, flaky pie crust was 
the rule rather than the exception. 


Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf Lard is made 
by this same old-fashioned method, and any woman 
can have as good lard as her grandmother had, if she 
will only buy this well-known brand. It has been the 
standard among New England housekeepers for over 
half a century, and all good grocers sell it. Ask 
your grocer for it. 


The factory where Arlington Sausage are made is ‘as 
clean as wax,”’ as the saying goes, and they could not be more 
carefully prepared if the work was done in your own kitchen. 
We would prefer that you buy Arlington Sausage from your 
regular dealer, but in case he does not carry them as yet, send 
us $1.00 and we will ship you by express, charges paid within 
500 miles of Boston, five 1 lb. packages, and a sample pail of 
li 5 Ibs. is too much 
for one family, get some neighbor to join with you in ordering 
In any case, be sure you try Arlington Sausage 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


In case your regular dealer does not 
happen to carry any of our various 
pork products that you may wish to 
try, we would request that you write 
us to that effect. 
you the name of some dealer in your 


We will gladly give 


locality who does carry our products. 
We will also endeavor to persuade 
your regular dealer to carry them. | 


Arlington 
Hams and Bacen 


The Most Delicious the 
Market Affords 


UT from selected, corn-fed stock, and cured 

j by our own private process, Arlington Hams 
Cc and Bacon have a character all their own. 

Arlington Hams are specially light sugar 

cured, and we spare no pains or expense in our effort 

to make them the best on the market. The meat is 

sweet, tender, and of a most delicate flavor. Arlington 

Hams are as little like ordinary hams as tenderloin 

steak is unlike round. 

Arlington Bacon is made with particular care for 
particular people. Slice it thin and fry it to a delicate 
golden brown, and you have a morsel that would tempt 
an epicure. 

Arlington Hams and Bacon are sold by dealers 
who cater to good trade. If yours is not among them, 
please let us know. 


John P. Squire & Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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A Calendar for a Small City \ 


Principles of the Kingdom of Heaven Applied 
to Daily Living’ 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


Jesus made morality aggressive. For a code of Pharisaic scruples he substituted the will to create 
values, the passion for good work.—Homiletic Review. 


Jesus taught his disciples that as members of. his kingdom they were in human society 
as salt and light—to keep it wholesome and to enlighten it with truth to live by. Their 
righteousness was to be more than obedience to rules, it was to be a holy enthusiasm to 


make righteousness attractive and to impel men to possess it. 


This was what was to dis. 


tinguish the members of his kingdom from the leaders of the Jewish Church.. These were 
exceedingly careful to obey the specific laws of Moses, much more careful than Jesus was, 


but. their strict lives did not make them worthy to be in the kingdom [ Matt. 5: 20]. 


Hav- 


ing, then, stated the principles of the kingdom, which were the subject of the last lesson, 
Jesus showed how they should become constant controlling motives and give to character a 


pervasive power. 


They vitalize religion. They are not rules or laws. 


Like the young 


ruler [Luke 18: 211, one may keep all the commandments, yet not enter the kingdom of 
heaven. These principles substitute impulse for restraint, enthusiasm for rules, the driv- 
ing power of a great motive fur tle habit of avoiding the breaking of law. Under the in- 
spiration of love to Christ hatred of one of his brothers becomes as repulsive as murder 


{ Matt. 5: 21-23]; and licentious passion as wicked as adultery [vs. 27, 28]. 


The principles 


of the kingdom to which our attention is especially directed in this lesson as applied to 


our habits of mind are these: 


1. Sincerity in speech [vs. 33-87]. It was 
the custom of the Jews in our Lord’s 
time to have a graduated scale of per- 
sonal integrity. Only the basest of men 
in their judgment would break a promise 
to another man which he had called Jeho- 
vah by name to witness that he would 
fulfill [v. 33]. But if he called on some 
lesser object to witness his promise, such 
as the heaven, the earth, or Jerusalem or 
his own head [vs. 34-36], he might break it 
with less discredit, while his mere word 
counted for little or nothing. This law 
of graduated obligation still persists. 
Many make promises lightly which they 
hardly think of afterwards, nor blame 
themselves for disregarding. They feel 
it necessary to strengthen their promise 
by more than ordinary words when they 
-are in earnest, and by still more when 
they hold themselves bound to do what 
they say they will do. 

Our Lord taught that such elastic mo- 
rality was unfit for his kingdom. The 
simple word should faithfully represent 
the inner purpose. One’s ordinary speech 
should be the window into hissoul. Where 
it is not, insincerity dwells, and the evil 
spirit has gained a foothold [v. 37]. These 
words have a special fitness for our time. 
Men have gained high places in business, 
government and society for selfish ends 
by devious paths, by deception, false rep- 
resentation, bribes, promises whose obli- 
gation is acknowledged only so long as it 
pays to keep them. 

These means of gaining success are 
popularly regarded as evidences of high 
ability which justifies them in taking 
great trusts, standing at the head of vast 
corporations and holding honored public 
offices. The social conscience just now is 
awakening to find that these men lie, 
cheat, steal, perjure themselves and cor- 
rupt others. So it comes to pass that 
members of Congress are being sent to 
prison, judges are impeached and some 
who have stolen from their neighbors are 
forced to disgorge ill-gotten gains. This 
is preparing the way for a better apprecia- 
tion of our Lord’s principle that speech 
must represent the real thought and life 
of the members of his kingdom. He 
taught that to deceive men for selfish 
ends is to make one’s self unfit for his 
companionship. 


* International Sunday School Lesson for March 
11 The Tongue and the Temper. Text, Matt. 6: 
33-48. 


2. Forbearance in disposition [vs. 38-41]. 
Jewish law determined that one who in- 
jured another should suffer as punish- 
ment the same injury he had inflicted 
[Ex, 21: 24]. The purpose of punishment 
was to deter men from crime [Deut. 
19: 20, 21]. It was the law of civilized 
nations ages before the Hebrews were a 
people, as the code of Hammurabi shows. 
In substance it is law now. But it may 
not be applied by an individual to avenge 
a wrong done to him or his friends. Itis 
applied by direction of courts of justice 
as a corrective to evil and to protect life 
and property and preserve social peace. 

The spirit that seeks to punish another 
for the sake of revenge injures him who 
indulges it and makes worse the one 
whom he punishes. This principle of the 
kingdom is expressed in the exhortation, 
‘*Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.’”’ Read Rom, 12: 17-21. 
The disposition to forgive springs from 
faith in the possibilities for good in all 
men, and those who exercise it are the 
salt of society, if they do it without min- 
imizing evil. Those who think they for- 
give because they regard evil as of little 
consequence do not turn their own cheek 
to the smiter nor hand over their money 
to a cheat. They are apt to be willing 
that others should be plundered and to 
share in the plunder. The principle of 
the kingdom is that its members should 
strive at whatever sacrifice to themselves, 
to cultivate the best in all men. When 
all men strive together to do this, these 
words of Jesus may be literally obeyed. 

8. Love unbounded [vs. 48-48]. Our 
Lord illustrated this principle by giv- 
ing up his life to his enemies and for 
them. Thus he revealed God’s dispo- 
sition toward men and inspired in many 
the same disposition. ‘‘ For if, while we 
were enemies we were reconciled to God 
through the death of his Son, much more 
shall we be saved by his life.’’ This is 
the crowning principle of the kingdom of 
heaven. Those who become possessed by 
it are the children of their Father who is 
in heaven [y. 45]; and they are on their 
way to realize in themselves a character 
as perfect as his. This is the noblest 
ambition any one can have, and any one 
who will can have it and attain its ful- 
fillment. 


No one who does not enjoy work can truly 
enjoy anything else.—President Raymond. 
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Church 


BY REV. WILL A. DIETRICK, CLEVELAND, O. 


The method of publishing the Highlander, 
our church calendar, may interest some of the 
smaller churches. Its special features are these: 

It is published monthly, during the week 
between the last Sunday of one month and the 
first Sunday of the next. 

It contains a complete calendar of all the 
church activities, with such detailed deserip- 
tion and information as may be necessary. 

The expense is entirely defrayed by the ad- 
vertising, which brings in sufficient funds in 
addition to pay for a printed order of worship 
for use at the Sunday services. 

The editing is done by the pastor, but the 
labor of securing advertisements and the cler- 
ical work of issuing the monthly statements 
to advertisers and collecting the amounts due 
is performed by the ever helpful circle of 
King’s Daughters. — 

Among the advantages of this plan are 
these: It compels forethought and careful 
consideration in every branch of church work. 
It affords an excellent advertisement for the 
church in its community, and puts a compre- 
hensive summary of its activities in the hands 
of each member. It becomes a valuable his- 
torical record of church progress and achieve- 
ment. 

The following details from our experience 
may be helpful to some other church or pastor 
desiring to undertake the experiment: 

Highland Church, Cleveland, numbers but 
140 odd members. It cannot afford to print a 
church calendar without the help of advertise- 
ments. We began the system of monthly cal- 
endars three years ago when we had but eighty 
odd members, and have found the publication 
has noticeably affected the growth of the 
church. The printed order of service for each 
Sunday is distributed by the ushers at the open- 
ing of each service. The Highlander itself 
which contains the advertising matter, is dis- 
tributed at the door after service, thus avoiding 
the introduction of advertisements into the 
worship and also more generally assuring the 
conveyance of the Highlander to the homes. 
The printer’s bill for each issue of the High- 
lander is five dollars ($5.00), and the expense of 
printing the orders of service for each Sunday 
is one dollar and a half ($1.50), or six dollars 
per month of four Sundays. The advertising 
rate is two dollars per quarter page per issue, 
or three dollars and fifty cents per half page, 
or five dollars per page. The total receipts 
from the advertising are twenty-one dollars, 


leaving a profit each month of ten dollars 


where advertising contracts are taken for but 
a single month. Really the profit is not as 
great, for concessions are made to those adyver- 
tisers who contract for the same space for six 
or more consecutivemonths. The profit on the 
December issue was seven dollars. 

I desire to make acknowledgment to Rev. 
C. W. Carroll of Hough Avenue Church for 
the idea, which I obtained from him and 
adapted to suit our needs. His church pub- 
lishes a weekly announcement on this plan at 
a corresponding increase of expense, which 
would be out of the question for this church. 

Other clergymen have repeatedly asked me 
if it is not difficult to secure advertising. It 
is not difficult in a large city like Cleveland. 
Probably it would be harder in a small town. 
This plan of publishing a calendar is pre-emi- 
nently adapted to the small church in the 
large city, and works admirably wherever I 
have seen it tried. The summer presents 
the greatest difficulty, and we avoid a part of 
that problem by issuing one number for July 
and August much abridged so that the regular 
contracts will cover the expense, as it is al- 
most impossible to secure advertisers for sin- 
gle insertions during those months. In the 
current issue, in not a single case is the firm 
whose advertisement is published affiliated in 
any way with the church. 
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. L. DOUGLAS 
sesr $3.50 SHOES ues 


W. LL. Dougtas 
makes and setlis 
more men’s $3.50 
qShoes than any 
other manufac- 
i turer in the world. 


$] 0,000 REWARD to any 


~~ one who can dis- 
prove this statement. 


W.L. Douglas $3.50 
shoes have by their 
excellent style, easy 
iitting, and superior 
|wearing qualities, 
achieved the largest 
sale of any $3.50 
shoe in- the world. 
They are just as good 
as those that cost 
you $5 to $7—the 
only difference is the 
price. If Icould take 
you into my three 
factories at Brockton 
and show you the in- 
finite care with 
which every pair of 
Douglas shoes is 
made, you would 
realize why W. L. 
Douglas $3.50 shoes 
are the best shoes 
produced anywhere. 
{fi I could show you 
the difference be- 
tween the shoes 
made in my factory 
and those of other 
makes, you would 
understand why 
Douglas $3.50 shoes 
cost more to make, 
why they hold their 
shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are 
of greater intrinsic 
value than any other 
4 $3.50 shoe on the 
} market today. 


EQUAL TO $6.00 SHOES. 


“T have worn the W. L. 
Douglas $3.50 shoes exclu- 
sively for the past ten years, 
and have found them equal 
to any $6.00 shoe. They wear 
well, keep their shape, and 
have wm every way proved 
very satisfactory.”” 

H.W.STEWART, 
Steward Steamer 
City of Troy. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL AND DRESS SHOES, $2.00 AND $1.75. 


Boys wear them because they fit better, hold their shape, and wear longer than any other makes. Just 
like W. DL. Douglas men’s $3.50 shoes, the same styles and the same leathers for $2.00 and $1.75. 


Only Fast Color. Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy 


CAUTION.—None genuine without W. L. Douglas name and price stamped on bottom. Take no 
substitutes. Sold in W. L. Douglas exclusive shoe stores in the principal cities, and by the best 
shoe dealers everywhere. Write for Illustrated catalog. Shoes by mail or express prepaid for 
25 cents extra.—W. L. Douc Las, Brockton, Mass. 


° 


635-637 WASHINGTON STREET. . Opposite ESSEX STREET 
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The Perfect Man 


(Y. P. S.C. BE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 11-17. James’s Picture of a 
Perfect Man; How Can We Realize It in Our- 
selves? Matt. 5: 48; James 3: 1-18. 

The artist. To delineate the perfect man 
requires something more than artistic skill. 
James could not have drawn this picture at 
that period of his life when he did not under- 
stand or believe in Jesus and his teachings. 
But now he has reached a point in his career 
when he could throw on the canvas the out- 
lines of a man approaching perfection. His 
picture appeals to us all the more when we 
reflect upon the process of discipline and in- 
struction and patient endeavor required to 
make James competent for this task. He 
had lived the thing out before he undertook 
to project it before the vision of others. That 
is the way the pictures and poems that live are 
made. 


The picture. This is not the only picture 
in the Scriptures of the perfect life but it is an 
excellent guide for any one who wants to be 
growing better, and we are struck as we read 
the chapter, as well as the other four chapters 
of the epistle, with the apostle’s emphasis on 
goodness, sincerity, self-control. No Scrip- 
tural writer bears down harder on cant and 
sham. District Attorney Jerome said not 
long ago that what the world needed was just 
simple goodness, and in his. last excellent vol- 
umes, Jesus Christ and the Christian Charac- 
ter, Prof. F. G. Peabody says the first demand 
of Jesus is not for orthodoxy or ecstacy but 
for morality. 


That sentence seems like an echo of James. 
We may differ in our theology, and we Chris- 
tians may and must believe that discipleship 
of Christ is the best and the only way by 
means of which morality is attained, but the 
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essential outcome of any religion, most of 
all of the Christian religion, must be charac- 
ter. A man must “deliver the goods,” to use 
the language of the street. He must show his 
faith by his works, to quote James again. 
We must acquire and exhibit purity, peace- 
ableness, mercy, brotherliness, humility. We 
must get rid of covetousness, pride, lust and 
James says in particular that we must bridle 
our tongues. Isn’t he pretty nearly right 
when he says that the man who can control 
his tongue is a perfect man? Run over 
in your mind your recent transgressions 
of the law of truth and kindness, and see 
whether five out of six are not due to the 
misuse of the tongue. 


The process, It is not ours to paint a pic- 
ture of perfection, which young Christians 
will be studying twenty centuries hence, but 
it is ours to reproduce in our lives the ele- 
ments that make up this portrait, and as the 
artist works patiently at the easel, rubs out 
his lines and begins all over again, compares 
the results of his labors with those of his 
fellow-laborers, drawing constant inspiration 
from the master painters in all ages, so we 
plod away day by day at the task of making 
our lives conform to that of the perfect man, 
Christ Jesus. We may get valuable hints 
from this or that great saint or martyr with 
whom Wwe come in contact in biography or real 
life, but to imitate Jesus is our main and 
constant business. Are wenot inclined to say, 
*O yes, I am a follower of Christ, but this 
week I have my lessons to get, my salary to 
earn, my pl asures to enjoy, my work to do, 
and if I can follow him or think of him occa- 
sionally that is about the best I can do.” No, 
it is not the best, if there has been at the start 
the full surrender to him, if that initial act of 
self-surrender is repeated from time to time, 
if one has risen to the real meaning and 
breadth of the Christian life, then he can key 
all his activities to tha life of Jesus, and as he 
studies, sports and works he will be building 
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his character after the pattern seen in the 
mount. 


The incentive. How much we need this 
thought of making the impossible, possible. 
**O no, we cannot be perfect,’’ we often say 
in the face of Jesus’ words referred to at the 
head of this article. But we can all be sharing 
in the perfecting process. We are as far from 
being as good as we might be as we are from 
being as bad as we might be. Let us not lull 
our consciences to sleep or emasculate our 
wills by cherishing the impression that we are 
about as good as the next Christian and that 
the attaining of perfection is out of the ques- 
tion. If it is, how are you going to be happy 
in heaven, to say nothing about getting there? 


The Waiting: Gift 


When the speech tHat day utters unto 
day is heard by ears made heavy through 
disobedience, and the knowledge that 
night showeth unto night is unperceived 
by minds darkened through sin, the call 
to prayer reveals that a mercy.loving 
God is still near. And when the call 
is welcomed, the suppliant finds that 
the Father’s willingness to give ex- 
ceeds his utmost asking. He finds that 
he who is creative light and all-sustain- 
ing life, sovereign ruler and holy judge, 
is offering benefits that outcompass finite 
thought. What wonder that the praying 
soul speaks the language of praise as well 
as of petition! What wonder that his 
contrition is deepened, his faith con- 
firmed, his consecration renewed! Rather 
were it strange if the mercy-seat were not 
his dearest refuge, the very pavilion of 
his jov and rest.—From Chamberlain’s 
True, Doctrine of Prayer (Baker & Tuy- 


lor). 

Civilization needs salvation from sham work, 
sham thought, sham service, sham study, sham 
literature, sham orthodoxy.— Newman Smyth. 


Lllustrated Booklet, “The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the celebrated ** Magee’? Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


RANCES| 


@ When cooks agree that the range is right 
the meals are sure to be all that one 


iP” could desire. 


to handle and the most economical to 


who have their art at heart, insist they shall be \ 


Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


Good cooks universally 
agree that Magee Ranges are the easiest WY) 


i 
sf 


‘ 
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From Editorship to Missionary 
Service 


BY ELLEN M. STONE 


Can it be thirty-eight years and more since 
I became a part of you, dear Congregational- 
ist, nonagenarian? What memories come 
thronging down the years since that bright 
morning when a timid but happy girl stood on 
your threshold, pledged to your service, “‘if 
you like us and we like you,” as Mr. Richard- 
son had frankly said, when inviting me to 
take the position. ‘‘It isan experiment, for 
we have never had a woman on our editorial 
force; but comeand try it.’’ That first woman 
associate editor of yours so much enjoyed her 
work, and profited by it, that you have never 
since her time lacked a woman upon your 
staff, until now you have three of them. 

Those early days were marked by plain liy- 
ing and abundant work at 15 Cornhill, up two 
dingy flights of stairs, with Mr. Thomas Todd 
and his printing establishment directly over 
us. On the Cornhill side were the three tiny 
editorial rooms, with the name of«the editor- 
in-chief, Dr. H. M. Dexter, on.one and Mr. 
Richardson’s, as managing editor, on another, 
and the new helper between them. Outside 
was the business office, where the publisher, 
Mr. W. L. Greene, presided with his efficient 
bookkeeper, Mr. E. H. Hames, who perhaps 
continued his relation with the paper longer 
than any other of our time. There were no 
elevators or telephones, stenographers or 
typewriters, but a glance over the files of 
those years shows strong blows struck for 
God and right, and a broad outlook over our 
own land and the world, both by editors, cor- 
respondents and a splendid corps of contrib- 
utors. 

The paper had a fourth proprietor, Rev. 
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Horace James, and as consulting editors Drs. 
John O. Means, A. H. Quint, Henry M. Grout, 
and later C. B. Rice. 

In the spring of 1873 The Congregationalist 
removed to more spacious quarters in the 
first Congregational House, corner of Beacon 
and Somerset Streets, where the hitherto scat- 
tered benevolent societies of our denomination 
gathered under one roof—the Congregational 
Library joining them in December of the fol- 
lowing year. To this new office of the paper 
came for a year, as.literary editor, Rev. Frank 
T. Lee, recently graduated from New Haven 
Theological Seminary. Wellesley College was 
in its infancy, and its founder, Mr. Henry F. 
Durant, liking the earnest, consecrated spirit 
of the young editor, frequently called upon 
him to conduct the Sabbath and week evening 
meetings there. One day Prof. William M. 
Barbour called upon his former student, and 
as he lingered for a parting word at the open 
door, inquiring whether Mr. Lee felt more 
drawn to continue in editorial work or to de- 
vote himself tothe gospel ministry, the Pro- 
fessor’s last words proved an arrow shot by 
the Spirit of God into the heart of a woman 
sitting at her desk in the outer room, who 
could not avoid hearing them: ‘‘ Remember, 
Lee, making a decision is like marrying a wife. 
It’s for better or worse. There’s no backing 
out.” 


In the silence of her own soul this woman 


had been listening to God’s call to leave her — 


congenial work upon the paper, and all the 
delightful activities of life in America, and to 
go with him to a land which be would show 
her. She was wavering in her decision, when 
Professor Barbour’s word steadied her, and in 
1878 she followed her Leader to Bulgaria, and 
twenty years later to Macedonia; but never 
has ’she ceased to love you, dear Congrega- 
tionalist, and the choice friends you gave to 
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her, and to appreciate the value of the prep- 
aration for the broader work of a mission- 
ary’s life which she gained in association 
with your beloved and honored editors, and 
the touch with your contributors of so many 
years ago. 


Education 


Prof. Albert C. Knudson, now of Allegheny 
College, has been elected professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament literature in the School 
of Theology of Boston University. He is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota and 
supplemented study at Boston University 
with study at Jena and Berlin. He is of 
Scandinavian stock and represents the fruits 
of the Methodist Church’s labors among that 
sturdy people in the Northwest. 


Berea is rejoicing ina revival. Asa result 
of nine days’ work, during which lessons were 
curtailed and religion given the right of way, 
more than two hundred young people have be- 
gun an earnest and joyful Christian life. 
These young people will go out next summer 
for work in mountain schools and Sunday 
schools through a large portion of ‘* Appala- 
chian America,’’ strengthening the activities 
of all religious bodies and planting Christian 
influences in many places where none now 
exist. 

Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, one of the foremost 
English Baptist preachers, has written a book 
which is said to prove conclusively that the 
earliest English Baptists were not immersion- 
ists. It makes use of historic documents 
which had been lost, but which recently have 
been recovered. The book is to be published 
by the National Free Church Council. An- 
other step toward the practical union of Non- 
conformist bodies. 


|Shepard Norwell Co. 
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THE NEW SILKS THE NEW WAISTS 


spéct a larger or better selected line of New Silks 

than now. Famous as have been all previous offer- 
ings of the Boston Silk Store, it has really outdone itself 
this season in the vastness of its assortment and magnifi- 
cent qualities.. No expense or time has been spared to get 
the newest tints and the most fashionable designs from 
the reliable manufacturers of Europe and America. Many 
of the selections are confined to us for Boston trade. Not 
a piece of silk of inferior quality is allowed on our counters. 

You will do well to inspect our line of Costume Silks 
NOW, while the assortments are unbroken. For instance, 
we have 87 styles in the new gray effects alone. These 
creations are priced as low as 68c. and as high as $1.25 
per yard. 

‘“‘Rubba-Silk,’’ 36 inches wide, is a textile combination 
of pure silk and rubber, especially adapted for automobiling 
and outdoor wear. Will not soak through in the hardest 
shower. All colors and black, at $2.50 per yard. 

Rough Pongee Suitings, 27 inches wide, all silk and in 
all colors, $1.00 quality, at 69c. per yard. 

*““Vice Reine”? Pongee, all silk (shower proof), in all 
the new shades, including gray, old rose and navy blue. 
Special value at 65c. per yard. 

The choicest selected pieces of Pure Dye Black Dress 
Silks come to us in all the fashionable weaves from “‘ Bon- 
net”? of Lyons, ‘‘ Winterthur’ of Switzerland, and the 
famous American brands—‘‘ Moneybak,”’ ‘‘ Haskell” and 
‘‘Skinner.”? These grades range in prices from 75c. to 
$2.50 per yard. 

Pure Silk Black Crepe de Chine, 44 inches wide, a 
special value at 89c. a yard. 


Ni crect. BEFORE have we invited the public to in- 


E ARE SHOWING exclusive models in all the 

latest spring styles of Lingerie Waists, with the 

newest designs in hand and Japanese embroidery, 
shadow work, German and cluny lace trimmed effects. 
The new creations are exceedingly attractive, embracing, 
as they do, every conceivable combination of the daintiest 
lace importations. The display also includes complete lines 
in chiffon taffeta, French messaline, crepe imperials, chiffon 
cloths, silk embroidered nets, Maltese and Spanish laces 
with German and French cluny. Prices are low for such 
high-grade models, ranging from $5.00 to $27.50 each. 

Latest models in Plaited Short Sleeve Waists, in 
pongee, gun metal check, and all the new shades of silk 
materials for spring; circular yoke effects, with touches 
of tucking and hand work. Price $7.50 each. 

New Tailored Pongee Waists, in tan and white, in a 
very special value at $5.00 each. 

New Batiste Waists, bodice and collar trimmed with 
touches of Japanese embroidery in spider designs, latest 
style sleeve, with deep trimmed cuffs. A regular $7.50 
value, on sale at $5.00 each. ¥ : 

New Short Sleeve Waists, with entire bodice and 
sleeves of alternate rows French Valencienne lace and 
tucking. These-models are worth $5.00 each. Special 
price $3.98. ; 

New Spring Silk Waists, bodice trimmed with bands of 
cluny lace and tucking, fancy stock, with deep tucked cuff. 
The sale prices on these models are very reasonable, $2.98. 

New Muslin Waists, long or short sleeves, entire front 
of rows of fine embroidery and tucking, trimmed collar 
and sleeves. They are worth $2.00 each. Special price $1.50. 
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The Christian Conquest of America in This Age 


What Part Shall Members of Congregational Churches Have in It? 


IV. A Summarized Financial Statement 


In recent numbers of The Congrega- 
tionalist there have been presented the 


financial outlook and need of the Congre- | 


gational Home Missionary Society, to- 
gether with numerous hearty words of 
encouragement and assurances of earnest 
co-operation from pastors and members 
of Congregational churches. This week 
are presented interesting summaries, 
based on statements of the Treasury 
department. 

It is notable that contributions have 
shown an increase every month during 
the present fiscal year. Up to Jan. 31 
the total gain in contributions was $35,- 
428.43. Contributions in January ex- 
ceeded those for the same month last 
year by over $6,000. But there has been 
a further shrinkage in legacy receipts 
amounting to $45,584.88. Notwithstand- 
ing this latter fact there is ample reason 
for encouragement. By the combined 
efforts of pastors and members of all our 
churches, the whole sum still required, 
as indicated by the summary at the close 
of this article, can be secured. That 
large numbers of people in nearly all the 
states are responding most cordially is 
shown by the following schedule of re- 
ceipts : 


RECEIPTS, FEB. 1-13 (Inclusive) 


MAINE 
Churches 
Bath, Central Church, special, $52.00 
Portland, State St., 400.00 


Portland, Scarboro Benevolent Soc., 5.00 


Holden, 13.00 
Individuals 
A Friend, $10.00 
** Maine,” 20.00 
Martha and Delia Washburn, 10.00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Churches 
Epping, $9.78 
Manchester, Franklin St., 100.00 ~ 
Orfordville, $2.50; C. H., $1.00, 3.50 
West Lebanon, 9.33 
Individuals 
Mrs. B. H. Britton, $1.00 
Mrs. C. B. Holmes, H. L. Prentiss 
and E. B. Prentiss, 2.00 
H. P. Huse, 25.00 
M. C. Rowell, 2.00 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Churches 
Attleboro, S. S., $13.75 
Centerville, L. H. M.S., 5.00 
Chicopee, Third S. S., 18.63 
Malden, First Church, A Friend, 25.00 
New Bedford, North C. E., 25.00 
Newburyport, Prospect St. S.5S., 7.70 
Newburyport, Belleville Progressive 
Miss. Club, 4.00 
North Andover, Trinitarian, 10.00 
Salem, Tabernacle Church, A Friend, 25.00 
West Boxford, Second, 3.63 
Estate of S. H. Dickinson, 475.00 
Individuals 
Miss A. W: Turner, $100.00 
A Friend, ~ 25.00 
‘A Friend, 25.00 
A Friend, 2.50 
O. M. Bancroft, 2.00 
Miss E. M. Beebe, 1.00 
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Miss O. L. Carleton, $1 00 
Mrs. S. Converse, * 200 
M. C. Dingwell, 5.00 
Mrs. M.'A. Fearing, 5.00 
F, H. Hawkes, 25 00 
Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Hayden, 2 00 
Mrs. M. E. Hidden, 10.00 
D. H. Holmes, 10.00 
E. M. Howes, -50 
C. E. Hunt, 25.00 
Mrs. E. J. Kingsbury, 2.00 
Lady Friend, 50.00 
Life Member, 1.00 
M. K. Lincoln, 5.00 
A.M. Reed, 1.00 
Mrs. A. M. Robinson, 2.00 
W.R. A. Wilson, 10.00 
CONNECTICUT 


Missionary Society of Connecticut, 
by Rey. J. S. Ives, salaries of 


Western superintendents, $675.00 
Churches 

Bridgewater, &. &., $10.63 
Chaplin, 6.79 
Coventry, First, 19.72 
Deep River, 25.00 
Groton, 35.13 
Hampton, First, 10.12 
Hartford, Windsor Ave., 1,178.94 
Ledyard, 8.63 
Mansfield Center, C. E., 10.00 
New London, Second, 10.00 
Newtown, 25.00 
West Avon, C. E., 5.00 
Putnam, Second, 67.11 
Wethersfield, S. §., 12.00 
New Britain, Estate of Rev. L. H. 

Pease, 150.00 
New Britain, Soutb, 15.00 


Norwalk, Estate of JuliaSeymour, 1,125.52 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. 


C.S. Thayer, Treag., 498.00 
Hartford, First, special, 30.00 
Mrs. M. O. Stone, 10.00 —538.00 
Individuals 
A Friend, $1.00 
Mrs. C. H. Curtiss, 10.00 
S. E. Daggett, 35.00 
Friends, 2.50 
Rey. W. T. Holmes, 5.00 
W.S. Palmer, 19.50 
Mrs. H. L. Ward, 5.00 
NEW YORK 
Churches 


Brooklyn, Willoughby Ave., Chapel 

of Clinton Ave., $16.18 
Northfield, 22.43 
Portland, Chureb, $5.00; S.S., $2.00, 7.00 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. 

J. J. Pearsall, Treas., 

Brooklyn, Church of the 


Pilgrims, 500.00 

Tompkins Ave. L. B.S., 50.00—550.00 

Individuals 
A Life Member, $5.00 
Miss A. H. Ames, 5.00 
Mrs. 8S.‘ L. Bush, 1.00 
Mrs. E. M. Chadwick, 25.00 
M. E. Fuller, 1.00 
Mrs. M. T. Kellogg, 25.00 
M. F. Lewis, 3.00 
‘Little Morris’s Birthday Gifts, In 

Memoriam,”’ 10.00 
HE. McKean, 2.00 
M. D. Mills, 1.00 
Mrs. A. Peirce, 10.00 
Mrs. J. C. Rhoades, 10.00 
Mrs. C. L. Smith, 25.00 
Mrs. A. P. Smitb, 10.00 
NEW JERSEY 

Churches - 
East Orange, First, $40.38 

. Upper Montclair, Christian Union, 170.00 


Individuals 

A Friend, $1.00 

W. E. Bates, . 20.00 

J. L. Jenkins, 2.00 
VIRGINIA 

Mrz. M. T. Galpin, $1.00 
GEORGIA 

A Friend, $25.00 
FLORIDA 

Mrs. M. E. Tupper, $2.00 

TEXAS 
E. Barnes, $1.00 


NEW MEXICO 
Received by Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, 
D. D., Los Ranchos de Atriseo, $21.80 


Miss O. E. Gibson, 10.00 
ARIZONA 
Mrs. O. J. Greene, $30.00 
OHIO | 
Individuals 
Friends, $0.50 
J. W. Hall, 5.00 
M. A. Murray, 25.00 
ILLINOIS 
Churches 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. 0. 
Whitcomb, Treas.: 


Elgin, $16.60 
Elmwood, W. M.S., 4.81 
Lyonsville, 43.00 
Individuals 
J. B. Allen, $.0.00 
Mre. L. 8. Barber, 25.00 
Miss R. M. Kinney, 4.00 
Mrs. N. Ritchie, 2.00 
Rev. G. &. F. Savage, 25.00 
MICHIGAN 
Allendale, Estate of Amanda A. 
Cooley, $2,000.00 
Individuals 
A Friend, $5.00 
Mrs. M. E. C. Bailey and Mrs. H. lL. © 
Northrop, 1.00 
VY. A. Wallin, 10.00 
WISCONSIN 
Churches 
Waupun, First £.S., $1.20 
Individuals ; 
A Friend, $0.25 
Mrs. B. Beardsley, ; 5.00 
Mrs. L. M. Greene, 5.00 
G. E. Loomis, 2.00 
IOWA 
Iowa H. M. Soc., Miss A. D. Merrill, 
Treas., $41.71 
Indiwiduals 
Alice Hostetter, $1.00; Emma Hos- 
tetter, $1.00, 2.00 
G. S. Rice, m 5.00 
Miss B. E. Smith, 10.00 
Miss S. A. Trevor, 1.00 
MISSOURI 
Churches 
St. Joseph, Tab., H. N. and E, 8. 
Keener, $2.00 
St. Louis, Fountain Park, 44.31 


Springfield, First Ch.andS.8.,add’J, 5.60 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. 
A. D. Rider, Treas.: 


Aurora, $1.65 
Bonne Terre, 25.00 
Cole Camp, 2.15 
De Soto, 2.00 
Eldon, L. A., 1.00 
Green Ridge, : .60 


Hannibal, ‘ 1:15 
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Kansas City, Beacon Hill, $3 00 
Clyde, 30.55 
First, 20.00 
Prospect, 2.00 
S. W. Tab. L. A., 2.47 
Kidder, 3.75 
Lebanon, 6.50 
Maplewood, 12.00 
Meadville, 2.40 
Neosha, 8.00 
Old Orchard, 3.90 
Pierce City, 2.00 
St. Joseph, 24.75 
St. Louis, Compton Hill, 3.30 
First Sen. L. M. S., 50.40 
Y. L. Assoce., 9.00 
Fountain Park, 8.85 
Immanuel, 1,10 
Memorial, 4.30 
Pilgrim, W. A., 76.44 
Reber Place, 3.00 
Union, L. A., 2.00 
Sedalia, First, 10.43 
Second, 2.00 
Vinton, I. T., 3.00-——328.69 
MINNESOTA 
Churches 
Minneapolis, Plymouth, Miss E. H. 
Lyman, $25.00 
Winona, First, 75.00 
Woman’s H. M. Union: 
Austin, $10.95 
Bagley, 2.00 
Benson, S. S., 1.65 
Faribault, 5.00 
Lake City, 20.00 
Lamberton, 2.00 
Mantorville, 2.00 
Minneapolis, First, 9.00 
Plymouth, 40.00 
Park Ave., 28.46 
Como, 10.00 
Lyndale, 23.00 
Fremont Ave., 5.00 
New Ulm, 1.15 
Spring Valley, Friend, 20.00 
St. Paul, Park, 20.00 —240.21 
NEBRASKA 
Churches 
Burwell, S. S., $3.50 
Individuals 
Mrs. H. E. Clifford, $2.00 
L. P. Matthew, 5.00 
COLORADO 
Individuals . 
Mrs. T. Hobbs, $8.00 
C. F. Woods, 1.00 
WYOMING 
Churches 
Cheyenne, First, Jr. Miss. Band, $4.00 
IDAHO ‘ 
Received by Rev. J. D. Kings- 
bury, D. D.: 
Challis, $10.00 
Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 40.00 
Weiser, Woman’s Aux., 10.00---60.00 
Churches 
Burke, Union, ~- $14.00 
Mountain Home, 26.00 
CALIFORNIA 
Individuals 
Mrs. E. 8. Baldwin, $2.00 
Miss M. L. Barton, 10.00 
OREGON 
_ Churches 
Hubbard, Miss. Ave., $3.00 
Individuals 
H. N. Smith and family, $1.50 
W ASHINGTON 
Churches 
Bethel, $2.56 
St. John, 5.00 
Seattle,-Union, 24.60 
Columbia, 7.00 
Tacoma, First, 239.90 
Clear Lake, 5.00 
Everett, First S. S., 2.26 
Individuals 
Miss M. Lancaster, $8.00 
Miscellaneous Receipts, 397.50 
Total Receipts, Feb. 1-13, $10,848.10 
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THE FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Feb. 1, 1906, amount required 
to close fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1906, without debt 
(including estimated current 
expenses to March 31), 

$253,568.00 


Receipts, Feb. 1-13, inclusive, as 
per foregoing list . . $10,848.10 


Amount still required to close 
fiscal year ending March 31, 
1906, without debt, $242,719.90 


The moment is opportune for an enthu- 
siastic campaign in every local church in 
behalf of the securing of a special offer- 
ing that will be equivalent to fifty cents 
for each resident member. In this way 
the whole amount required can be readily 
secured. Many churches are planning to 
take such an offering. But it is essential 
that EVERY Congregational church shall 
do so. Large offerings were received on 
Sunday, Feb. 18, at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and at Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, Dr. Hillis and Dr. Jefferson 
giving their aid for this great object most 
cordially and heartily. 

One friend, who has already contrib- 


-uted to the Society several thousands of 


dollars, in sending a special contribution 
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recently, said: ‘‘I send you herewith 
$ , to apply on the treasury debt. 
If I had a million to give there would 
be a surplus in the treasury for a short 
time. I would not want the surplus to 
remain there long with the present im- 
measurable opportunities for so profit- 
able an investment of it.” Many are 
giving and writing and speaking in this 
spirit 

Will you do all you caa, now? 

Will you help to make possible the tak- 
ing of a generous offering in your church 
on or before Sunday, March 25? 

Will you make your own personal gift 
as large as you can? 


Please cut out this slip and mail with your 
contribution to the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


Herewith find $ , being a special con- 
tribution to the work of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 


Name 


Town or City 


Street—— ale — 


Church 


A Complete Outfit for Every School 


OUR GRADED SYSTEM 
Of Sunday-School Instruction 


(The Pilgrim Series) 


GRADE AVAILABLE TEXT-BOOKS, ETC. 
1. BEGINNERS’ (NOT REGULAR UNIFORM LESSONS) 
The Little Pilgrim Beginners’ Lessons. An illustrated weekly lesson paper. 
Ages 4-6 25 cents per year. 5 cents per quarter in quantities. 
= Beginners’ Course Picture Cards. With easy questions. 5 cents per quarter. 
Songs for Little People. A new book of 123 appropriate songs. 6U cents net. 
. PRIMARY (INTERNATIONAL) 
2 R R Bible Stories for Little Children. A charming illustrated quarterly for little 
Ages 7-9 folks. 4 cents per quarter. 16 cents per year. 
Colored Lesson Picture Cards. With easy questions. 24 cents per quarter. 
(May include Bible Lesson Picture Roll. Large pictures. 75 cents per quarter. 
younger children) Songs for Little People. A new book of 123 appropriate songs. 60 cents net. 
3. JUNIOR (INTERNATIONAL) 
¥ A Sunday-School Lesson Book for Children. A new, enlarged and illus- 
Ages 10-12 trated Junior Quarterly. 3 editions, 2, 3 and 4 cents. 


The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures (and map). 


10 cents per quarter. 


4, INTERMEDI- 


(INTERNATIONAL) 


ATE The Intermediate Quarterly. 2, 3, 4 and 5 cents per quarter. 
The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures. Fine engravings from photographs 
Ages 13-15 of people, places and customs in the East. 10 cents per quarter. 
5, SENIOR (INTERNATIONAL) 


Ages 16-18 (May also 
include from I9 up) 


The Senior Quarterly. 2 3,4 and 5 cents per quarter. 

Home Department Quarterly. 4 cents per quarter. 

The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures. 
: the same time are beautiful. 


Illustrations that illustrate and at 
10 cents per quarter. 


6. ADVANCED 


All above Senior 
ages 


Hee cue ERO 


(NOT INTERNATIONAL) 


The Books of the Bible with Relation to Their Place in History, 
By Prof. H. T. Fowler. é : 
A Study of the Life of Jesus. By Pres. G. B. Stewart. Published serially 
in The Pilgrim Teacher beginning January, 1906, and continuing for a year. 
The Prophets as Statesmen and Preachers. 
A text-book with questions, etc. 
Congregationalists, Who They Are and What They Do. By Rev. 


50 cents per copy. 


By Prof. H. T. Fowler. 
30 cents per copy. 


Theodore P. Prudden. A new text-book. Course covers about three 


months. 


Two styles binding, 30 and 50 cents postpaid. 


Teachers’ Edition of “‘ Bible Stories ” 
TEACHERS The Pilgrim Teacher and Sunda 


all grades. 


50 cents a year. 
Little Pilgrim Beginners’ Lessons. 


Primary. 10 cents per quarter. 

School Outlook. A complete manual for 
O cents in clubs to one address. 
Bound volume. 40 cents postpaid. 


The Little Pilgrim. For Little People. 5 cents per quarter in quantities. 


The M a 
SUNDAY | Th ter in cba 
SCHOOL 
PAPERS quarter, in clubs. 


The Pilgrim Visitor. For Intermediate Grade. 


For Primary Scholars. 30 cents per year, 6} cents per quar- 


40 cents per year, 8 cents per 


The Wellspring. For Young People. 75 cents per year, 12} cents per quarter, 


in clubs to one address. 


Send for Samples 


The Pilgrim Press 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Washington in 1816 

Ninety years ago, when the first number of 
the Boston Recorder found its way by slow 
and difficult stages to Washington, there were 
but ten churches for a population of ten thou- 
sand; nearly half a century went by before 


MRS. LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


the First Congregational Church was organ- 
ized. Two daily papers, two public school 
buildings, a city hall, three banks and several 
hundred frame and brick houses, of which 
but a small number rose to height of three 
stories, represented the assets of the people 
aside from the Government. Many com- 
plaints were still heard over the location of 
the capital, so far from Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia. 

One can read this and much more in books 
to be had for the asking at the Carnegie 
Library, but it is quite another thing to sit 
down by the side of a dear old lady whose 
entire life has been spent in Washington, and 
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hear her say: ‘‘O yes, I have often seen Mrs. 
Madison, she always wore her turban cap to 
parties, and was a distinguished person whom 
every one wanted tosee and meet. Then there 
was Mrs. Adams, the wife of one president 
and the mother of another, who had her laun- 
dry hung to dry in the unfinished Kast Room. 
She sometimes came to visit in Washington 
but it was not easy to flit about from city to 
city when I was young.”’ 


Newspaper Men as Speakers 


The National Geographic Society has had an 
interesting course of lectures this winter, 
largely by newspaper men, who have a 
graphic way of putting things from the plat- 
form as well as from the press. Mr. William 
E. Curtis talked about Yosemite and its splen- 
dors, Mr. Frank Chapman told of Bird Life in 
the Barbadoes, and his stay and observations 
in the Flamingo City, Mr. Herbert L. Bridg- 
man exploited Africa from Sea to Center, 
and the lecture was specially valuable to those 
who are using Christus Liberator and Day- 
break on the Dark Continent as text-books. 
He paid tribute to the work of missionaries. 
The last talk was by Ion Perdicaris on My 
Captivity in Morocco, a thrilling story that 
recalled Miss Stone’s longer trial at the hands 
of bandits. 


Art Notes 

One of the most recent associations that 
brings together some of the best professional 
and scientific life of Washington is the Na- 
tional Society of the Fine Arts. The members 
come together once each month and listen toa 
talk upon art in some form. The last was by 
Mr. Lorado Taft of Chicago upon American 
Sculpture. The meeting was held in one of 
the spacious and beautiful houses of the city 
whose proportions, colors and lighting are an 
education to the eye, where wealth and taste 
do not display themselves but envelop one with 
a subtile comfort and delight. He referred 
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with special pleasure to Mr. Maeneil’s fine 
bronze, The Sun Vow, lately placed in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Visitors to that gallery 
have now a special treat in the loan eollec- 
tion of Senator William A. Clark of Montana. 


Two Prominent Names among the Colored Race 


The late Paul Laurence Dunbar held a 
position for some time at the Congressional 
Library, and many of his poems appeared in 
the local papers before they were arranged in 
book form, and appropriately illustrated by 
photographs taken at Hampton. 

The Manassas Industrial School appealed to 
the public in a recent public meeting at the 
First Congregational Church. Mr. Justice 
Brewer, Kev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 
Mr. Henry Villard, the president of the asso- 
ciation, Miss Jennie Dean, the founder of the 
school, were among those upon the platform. 
Admission was by tickets that could be had 
for the asking the week before. In a day’s 
time the supply gave out, and when the 
holders presented them, they found that so 
great a crowd had come early that the ushers 
were helpless, so many went away disap- . 
pointed. The reason of the great rush was 
the speech of Booker T. Washington. 


A Gay Winter 


‘The social season just ending has been a gay 
and happy one; the winter has been full of 
warmth and sunshine, and physicians and 
druggists have had fewer calls than usual. 
But entertainments of all sorts have flour- 
ished; the weather has not interfered with the 
doings of Vanity Fair. A wedding at the 
White House is enough to brighten any sea- 
son, but with the young daughter of our 
world-famous President the bride, and a pop- 
ular society Representative from Ohio the 
groom, the glitter of the event put the finish- 
ing flash on the functions of the winter, and 
February ends socially and meteorologically 
in a blaze of glory. 


Save 


that old 


Carpet 


SULAHVIAEVRVARLRLRLAN 


is 


We will weave it into 
handsome rugs 


new, 


Send us your old Ingrain, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Wilton, Velvet or other carpets, and we will 
re-weave them at a small cost into durable, 


handsome Novelty Rugs. 


Our rugs are not patched or joined pieces of 
The entire rug is e-qwoven from the 
carpet material, giving you at a nominal cost 
any number of attractive, exceptionally high- 


carpet. 


grade rugs. 


The regular sizes of our rewoven Novelty 
Rugs run from 18x30 inches up to 12x18 feet. 
We also make to order for any desired size and 


shape. 


Send for our circular giving prices and ex- 
planation of our re-weaving process; 
letters from a few of our customers. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., - Walpole, Mass. 


also 


E.T. Slattery Co. 


A Spring Exhibit 
OF ADVANCE STYLES 
IN SUITS OF VOILE 
CHIFFONBROADCLOTH 
MOHAIR AND LINEN 
GOWNS OF LACE, SILK 
CHIFFON, NET AND 


PARISIAN HATS _ 


155 Tremont St., Boston 


ANNOUNCE 


LINGERIE 
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In and Around Chicago 


four Denominations Fraternize 


The spirit of union in the air was illustrated 
Monday evening in a meeting of the four so- 
cial bodies of the Baptists, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists. They met, 
six hundred strong, at the Auditorium on the 
Congregational evening, with Jadge Carter in 


REY. EF. F. WILLIAMS, D. D. 
Chicago Correspondent 


the chair, who introduced Governor Deneen of 
the Methodist Church as the presiding officer 
oftheevening. Four speakers made addresses 
of a high order. Prof. Charles J. Little of 
the Northwestern University Divinity School, 
representing the Methodists, had denomina- 
tionalism for his subject. He said denomina- 
tions are here and will abide, that they hada 
good reason for beginning to be, and that 
through them we must do our work. This 
fact does not prevent co-operation, or the 
exercise of a fraternal spirit. Prof. Charles 
J. Henderson of the University of Chicago, a 
Baptist, spoke optimistically on the Churches 
and Chicago’s Higher Life. He believed that 


Boston (Back Bay) 284 Boylston Street 


Lynn 70 Market Street 


557 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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we ought to recognize what had been done for 
the city by men of wealth and culture, but 
without overlooking what remains to be done. 
He advocated an educated ministry as alone 
able to deal with the problems of the day, and 
warned the churches against the unwisdom of 
denying their ministers the privilege of free 
thought. Professor Taylor of the seminary 
pointed out some of the social problems of 
Chicago and spoke approvingly of what the 
South Park commissioners have done quietly 
and without ostentation in opening pleasure 
parks in congested sections of the city and 


“erecting neighborhocd houses on them open 


to every one, containing assembly-rooms, club- 
rooms for girls and boys, gymnasiums and 
lunch counters. He spoke too of the heroism 
of many of the aldermen in voting for higher 
license and for other objects which many of 
their constituents do not approve. He thinks 
that there ought to be no shirking of taxes and 
seemed to think that present rates are too low. 
The closing address, one of the best of all, 
was Dr. W. J. McCaughan of the Third Pres- 
byterian Church on ways in which denomina- 
tional co-operation may be secured perma- 
nently, and not spasmodically as is sometimes 
done now. 


The Dayton Council 


This council and its conclusions formed the 
subject of discussion and criticism at the Min- 
isters’ Meeting Monday morning. The reports 
furnished by the Advance and The Congrega- 
tionalist were in the hands of many of the 
ministers and the interest very deep. Little 
exception was taken to the declaration of 
faith, though it was thought a few verbal 
changes might be made with advantage. Nor 
could any one doubt that the proper course 
was taken in referring matters relating to 
property to a special committee to report later. 
The difficulty was in the report on polity, some 
insisting that if this report is adopted, it 
introduces the polity of the United Brethren 


aac an BERN 
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into our churches and puts vast power into 
the hands of one man. Dr. Barton expressed 
his opinion that this report did not even rep- 
resent the matured views of the committee 
on polity and regretted that time was not 
taken to put some of its statements into better 
shape and to make it clear that Congregation- 
alists are not to be asked to submit to the 
control of a bishop even under the name of a 
superintendent, Others felt that with a year 
and one-half in which to receive suggestions 
and to think over the difficulties in the way of 
harmonizing the disagreements in church goy- 
ernment between United Brethren and Con- 
gregationalists, it is wise to wait till the ad- 
journed council makes a final report before 
rejecting or criticising it with any severity. 


Professor Foster and the Baptist Ministers 


At their meeting, Monday morning, a reso- 
lution was presented by Dr. Stratton of the 
Second Church, asking for the withdrawal of 
Professor Foster from the teaching force of 
the university, and especially from that of the 
divinity school. Other ministers, like Dr. 
Myers, said that if Dr. Foster’s views are 
true, there is no reason why any one should 
preach. Not afew came to the defense of the 
professor, though at the same time disowning 
his opinions. Dr. Goodspeed said that it was 
the policy of the late President Harper to 
permit every professor to express honestly 
his opinions, and that he had never in any 
way curtailed the liberty of any one in this 
respect. When asked about Professor Bemis 
he replied that he was dismissed because of 
his failure as a university extension lecturer, 
the work he was chosen to do, and not for any 
opinions he might have held. Professor Hen- 
derson and some others begged the brethren 
to abstain from expressing an opinion till 
they had read the book, and even then to 
come to no decision until the constructive 
portion of the work appears. 


Chicago, Feb. 24. FRANKLIN. 


Sanitary and Hygienic Features are 
conscientiously observed 


at the works of 


LEWANDOS 


Americas Greatest 


Cleansers Dyers Launderers 


The leading Health Journal of the country 
lately published unasked and unpaid a long 
article on ‘‘The Dyer and Cleaner from a 
Sanitary and Hygienic Viewpoint’ giving us 
their ‘‘ unqualified editorial endorsement’’ and 
finding our works ‘‘thoroughly in accord with 
Hygienic and Sanitary principles”’ 

Particular persons will appreciate sending 
their work to such a place 


Principal Office 


17 Temple Place Boston 


Cambridge Mass 1274 Massachsetts Avenue 


Watertown 1 Galen Street (convenient for Newton patrons) 


1633 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


1337 G Street N W ‘(Colorado Building) Washington D C 


285 Westminster Street Providence RI 


155 Thames Street Newport RI 


123 Church Street New Haven Ct 


ESTABLISHED 1829 


3 Pleasant Street Worcester Mass 


50 Asylum Street Hartford Ct 


Delivery System 
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The Religion of the Next Ninety 
Years 


[Continued from page 294.) 


sect but the Saviour will be lifted up. 
Denominationalisms will grow less, the 
Christ of God more. Smaller lights will 
pale before the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness. The rubbish will be 
brushed from the Rock that the people 
may see it, and build their house there. 

There will be a shortening of creeds. 
Only the great, broad, necessary things 
will be held on to. A few articles of 

’ faith will suffice. Power will be increased 
by concentration. Thedrift will be away 
from complexity to simplicity. The ef- 
fect of a ton of crude iron ore upon the 
magnetic needle is said to be less than the 
effect of the ten or twenty pounds of pure 
iron which it contains. Much of the 
subtle force of the metal is lost in finding 
its way through the enveloping rock. So 
men will learn in the next ninety years 
that the short creed, the creed reduced 
to the smallest possible compass, will be 
far more effective than the most elaborate 
confession. Only the pure ore of revealed 
truth will be cast in creedal molds. 
Christian beliefs which all followers of 
Jesus can accept will be framed into a 
brief, irenic, common standard for work- 
ing purposes. 

This change of emphasis will be mani- 
fest in gospel propagandism. The tides 
of evangelism will rise, but it will be 
evangelism supplemented by greatly aug- 
mented efforts to promote social right- 
eousness. The regeneration of the indi- 
vidual will be: sought with increasing 
earnestness, not simply, however, that 
his soul may be saved and that he may 
go to heaven, but quite as much that he 
may save and serve society and produce 
a little more of heaven on earth. Men 
will think more of the kingdom and labor 
more for its coming in all the relations 
of this mundane life than for the salva- 
tion of a remnant, or of the elect. They 
will prove that their own calling and elec- 
tion are sure by their compassion for the 
multitudes. 

The movement of religion in the com- 
ing decades will be toward a larger em- 
phasis of altruism. ‘I am debtor,” will 
be the growing motive of its plans and 
programs and activities. Civic duty, so- 
cial service, something for the other 
man, and especially the most needy man, 
will engage its best endeavors. 

And this because there will be a grow- 
ing loyalty to Jesus in deed, in ministry, 
in sacrifice. The victories of the Church 
in the future, as in the past, will be won 
by preaching the truth as it is in him— 
preaching it as he preached it, by philan- 
thropic activity, by sympathetic helpful- 
ness, by brotherhood made flesh. There 
will be a reaction from much of the 
sentimentalism of our day. Sin will be 
seen in all its awful reality, and over 
against it, the one remedy for it, Calvary 
will stand out more clearly than ever as 
the only hope of humanity. 


To put men to discourse of that wherein 
they are most eminent, is the most gain- 
ful way of conversation.—George Her- 
bert. 
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We are receiving nearly every week direct shipments of 


Fine French Lingerie 


selected in Paris by our own buyers, made up to our order in the daintiest manner 
but in approved American shapes and sizes. 
These shipments include 


Sets for Trousseaux 


as well as single pieces handsomely embroidered and lace-trimmed — Nightgowns, 
Chemise, Drawers, Corset-Covers, Petticoats. 


Children’s and Misses’ Underwear 


Infants’ Hand-made Slips, Short Dresses, Long and Short Skirts, Bibs, Caps, Bonnets 
and Pillowslips. 

In the same department we show New French Models and novelties from our 
own workrooms in 


Tea Gowns and Negligees, Empire and Princess shapes in India Silk, 
Messaline, Crepe de Chine, Liberty Silk, Silk Muslin and Lace. 


Ladies’ Boudoir and Breakfast Jackets, in Crepe de Chine, Liberty 
and India Silk, fine dotted Swiss and Lawns. 


Bedjackets, in Silks, Crepes and Ribbons. 
Kimonos—long and short, in Japanese Crepe, hand-embroidered. 


Silk Petticoats—white, black and colors—chiffon and lace trimmed. 


R. H. STEARNS @ CO.’ 


BOSTON 


From Chicago, daily February 15th to April 7th. 
Correspondingly low rates from other pornts. 


Tickets good on the famous electric-lighted Los Angeles 
Limited, less than three days to Southern California without 


change of cars,via the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific 
and Salt Lake Route, and on The China & Fapan Fast Mau 


through to San Francisco and Portland daily via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line. Daily and 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 


in Pullman tourist sleeping cars in which a double berth, |; 
(two people if desired) is only $7.00, Chicago to the Pacific | 
Coast. Choice of routes. No change of cars. 

Round-trip tickets are also on sale at reduced rates 


All agents sell tickets via the 
Ghicago, Union Pacific 


& North-Western Line 


If you want to know about 
the resources, climate and 
opportunities on the coast 
fH we will gladly send you 
booklets, maps and full par- 
ticulars on receipt of four 
cents for postage. 

W. B. KNISKERN, 
P. T. M., ©. & N.-W. Ry., 
Po1as Chicago, III. 


UNION 
ma 
ye || 


anes Giae Dips Ore qans. 


ae 
ni aes eee os . BOSTON, MASS. Elestrie. 


You cannot be well unless your stomach and bowels are right. 


The thing to right them is 
At your druggist’s. 


Jayne's Sanative Pills 
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oston Ministers’ Attitude 
ywward the Church Union 


he Congregationalist went to press 
early last week, in anticipation of the 
onal holiday, to mention the Monday 
isters’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall, but 
theme is constantly being discussed. 
re was no doubt about the attitude of 
pastors of this vicinity toward the un- 
of the three denominations provided 
at the Dayton council. The same 
it was manifest in Boston asin Day- 
_ the same hopeful, expectant antici- 
on that this union will be consum- 
ed. ° 
he discussion was thoroughly practi- 
Dr. Pierce provided a good basis by 
sar statement of what each denomina- 
will surrender for the sake of unity, 
the advantages expected to accrue. 
Sanders, by means of a map of the 
ted States, showed where the educa- 
al institutions of the three bodies are 
ted and how their efficiency could 
increased by co-operation. His ad- 
38 was a demonstration of the value of 
proposed union. Rey. Allen E. Cross 
| that the platform of polity approved 
Jaytonsjis the natural outgrowth of the 
oric polity of Congregationalism. If 
were not considering this union it 
ld still be wise to present this plan of 
ty as our ideal toward which to work. 
» statement of doctrine is an inclusive 
sufficient confession of faith. The 
nimity and earnestness of the repre- 
tatives of these churches are clear 
lence of the will of God to bring about 
} union. Woe would be to us if we 
uld stand in the way of his Holy Spirit 
ying toward the unity of his Church. 
eacon Thomas Todd spoke for the lay 
gates. He was convinced that one 
erative work for our denomination is 
ducate ourselves in relation to our own 
anization. We must adjust ourselves 
me another and to the other denomi- 
ions so that we can work together ef- 
tively. 
rof. C.S. Nash of Pacific Theological 
ninary was welcomed as a representa- 
sof the Pacific coast. He brought the 
sage of the Dayton meeting as in the 
‘ase of the report of the committee on 
ted interests, ‘‘ There are no insuper- 
e obstacles.” Wherever we can write 
t phrase the duty is plain to work 
rard union. Let us move forward at 
e toward it till we come to insuperable 
tacles. Our denominational aim has 
m to find how much independence of 
local church can be maintained and 
yp in fellowship. We are moved now 
reverse the order of our quest—given 
al independence, how much fellowship 
. we develop? . 
sey. Frank W. Merrick brought the 
rit of the Dayton meeting in his brief 
ort of its action. He was sure that 
should be enthusiastically approved. 
ese denominations need one another. 
3 need the impulse which the others 
sess to aggressive evangelistic effort. 
/was impressed by the willingness of 
y bishops of the United Brethren to lay 
de their episcopal dignity in order to 
ite for more effective work in the king- 
m of God, and of all who participated in 
) meeting to surrender or to undertake 
atever is necessary to this end. 
t seemed to be unanimously assumed 
the ministers that our churches will 
artily take hold of this matter, that 
yy are called to consider it by unmis- 
cable providences, and that they will 
dly welcome this opportunity to re- 
ond to the moral demand of the world 
ut Christians should get together. 
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“A Railroad Beautiful” 


HE attention of the entire country has been attracted 
to. the Railroad Gardening of the Boston & Albany. 

@ The term “A Railroad Beautiful” has been aptly used 
in this connection by Charles Mulford Robinson, in his writ- 
ings concerning modern civic art. 
@ This railroad has converted into a series of parks its prin- 
cipal suburban route, ‘The Circuit,’ through Brookline, 
the Newtons, and Wellesleys, and is reaching out along its 
entire line through Worcester, Springfield and Pittsfield, 
Mass., to Albany, N. Y. 
@ The suburbanite along its line has a ride through the park 
every day in the week, and not only the tourist and sightseer, 
but landscape gardeners and other railroads as well, are 
studying the work of this road. 


“A Screen of Green’”’ Boston & Albany R. R. near Wellesley 


“A Study in Railroad Gardening” 


is the best presentation of this feature of the railroad’s work that has yet been 
given. It is written by Mr. Frank A. Arnold, General Manager ‘SUBURBAN 
LIFE,” and illustrated with photographs by the J. Horace McFarland Co. 
G, One of the features of the work is that the station grounds are designed and 
planted to be effective all the year round; and while many stubborn problems 
have been encountered, the Boston & Albany Railroad has met them in 
such a manner as to contribute an important chapter to the history of the 
art of landscape gardening. 

G,A copy of the brochure may be obtained by addressing 

A. S. HANSON, General Passenger Agent, Boston, Mass. 


BURPEE’S farm.Anaual for 106 


Mailed FREE to all who want the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 
This Thirtieth Anniversary Edition is a bright book of 168 pages and tells the plain truth. With 
Cover and Colored Plates it shows, painted from nature, Seven Superb Specialties in Vegetables of 
unequaled merit and Six Novelties in Flowers, including LUTHER BURBANK’S Vew Floral WW ona 
WRITE TO-DAY !—the very day you read this advertisement. Mention thipELpHt address 


° I 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHIL Ay we 


33 Years Sellin 


Our vehicles and harness have been / 
sold direct from our factory to user for | 
athird of acentury. Weship for ex- 
amination and approvaland guaran- 
tee safe delivery. Youare out nothing 
if not satisfied as to style, quality and 
price. 

We are the largest manufacturers 

in the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
No. 331 We TS 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 
oO. , styles of Harness. Send for large frer z 

Canopy Top Surrey. Price com- catalog. op Buggy. Price ie 
plete, 660.50. As good as sells for 825. ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. 
ee ELKHART, IND. 


mplet 
'S forg25, ome 
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Henry Martyn Moore 


BY 8. E. BRIDGMAN 


Born in Brookfield, Mass., Jan. 27, 1829. 
Died in Northfield, Mass., Feb. 20, 1906. 


Is the time record of Mr. Moore, but the sta- 
tistics of heaven can only reveal the results 
of noble life. Converted in 1865, he became 


HENRY M. MOORE 


at once one of the most consecrated laymen in 
the state. On a business trip for his firm, 
Moore, Smith & Co., of Boston, he strayed 
into a church where the late noted evangelist, 
K. A. Burnell, was speaking, in season to 
hear him present ‘“‘the Harlan Page Cove- 
nant’’: ‘* Resolved, that by divine grace I will 
act as though I was the only one to act, wait- 
ing no longer for others.” Rising at once to 
take the solemn pledge, a new vision of his 
duty was stamped upon Mr. Moore’s soul. At 
the close of the service, pressing through the 
crowd, he reached the stranger preacher, and 
in earnest accent asked, ‘‘How ean I, a busi- 
ness man in a busy,: Eastern city, carry out 
my pledge?” A little later, on the banks of 
Fox River, Illinois, with his new friend, look- 
ing eastward to their native state, they prayed 
that Massachusetts might become a leader in 
a new and holy crusade; that her wealth, 
talents, education might be consecrated to 

God. They, with others, formed the old state 
committee of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and entered upon a canvass of New 
England churches, so well remembered. 

A member of the international committee 
and one of the corporate members of the 
A. B.C. F. M., he has given freely out of his 
busy life time and money for Christian work 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He has been 
@ power as one of the trustees of Mt. Hermon 
School. President of the board at Northfield 
Seminary, he was the right hand of its founder, 
Mr. Moody, and later to be relied upon by all 
connected with those schools. 

In his long and painful illness, Mr. Moore 
has made appeals with voice and pen for help 
in this grand work from his sickroom. The 
last public address by him was at Mt. Her- 
mon, when, with his oldtime power, he spoke 
to the school, driving back four miles, care- 
fully packed in blankets and full of cheer and 
hope. 
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inspired to greater fidelity by contact with 
this beloved Christian worker, now gone to 
receive his well earned crown. 

The funeral of Mr. Moore was held in North- 
field last week Friday, the simple services 
being in charge of Mr. William R. Moody, who 
spoke of Mr. Moore’s exemplification of these 
words: ‘‘ Not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, patient in tribulation, continuing in- 
stant in prayer.”” Ex-Mayor Hart of Boston 
paid a high tribute to his sterling character 
as a business man. The Mt. Hermon School 
boys’ chorus and the Northfield Seminary 
girls’ choir sang sweetly, and the honorary 
bearers included a number of Mr. Moore’s 
closest friends, such a8 Charles A. Hopkins, 
Henry H. Proctor, F. O. Winslow, George EH. 
Keith, S. M. Sayford and Richard C. Morse. 
The body was taken to North Brookfield for 
burial. 


President Tucker of Dartmouth College says 
that under no conditions would he accept the 
governorship of New Hampshire. He will 
serve the state only as an educator, reformer 
and exemplar of ideals. 


FOR BUSINESS - - 
FOR DRESS - - - 
OUTING SHIRTS = 
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S, NURSES 


A Book of absorbing interest, in which halfa, 
hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 

Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients 


Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
$12 to $30 weekly, Above mailed upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
416 Main St., Jamestown, N. ¥- 


AUSTIN ORGANS 
IN USE FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


AUSTIN AIR CHEST 


SUPPLIES PERFECT WIND DISTRIBUTION 


AUSTIN TONE 
UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
Send for new booklet ** A,” 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


SHIRTS 


$1.00 to 7.25 
$2.00 to 12.75 
$1.50 to 15.00 


Shirts 


for Golf, Tennis, Polo, Hunting, Boating 


Oxfords, Percales and Madras 


$1.50 to 4.50 
Corded linen and Batiste 


$5.75 to 7.25 


Scotch, English and French Flannel 


Noyes Bros. 


$3.50 to 7.75 


Pongee, English and China Silk 


$7.50 to 15.00 


Washington and 
Summer Streets 
Boston, U.S. A. 


Between-Season Millinery Reasonably 


Priced 


Charming between-season 
millinery will greet you 


“Is Mr. Moore to speak soiiight ” was the 
question of a man in Newton so, I will 
goand hear him. I have bought | gov of that 
fellow and I will de% c.stock in-that man.” 
_W6 were ve" 8 oaynvention in Brattle- 
boro when the " pe a ae to him Sunday of 
the big the hurrican nd heard that his 


store was 10 t thot of the fiery blast, 
a paren 

put geal usual powght of his loss he 

spoke wl Monday to fi taking the early 


his worst fears 


} 


In the Sabbath school 


r appeals the 
oe ae cord in our large clverted ‘in his 
a 


opened their 
this modest layma 

palpe re to his Boston offic often sent 
Spinone life at Somerville his help. 


associates, a land of 
Beulah to ee 0 also were 


at every turn throughout our handsome 
Parlors on Second Floor, Winter St. Sec- 
tion, and a very noticeable feature will 
be the exceedingly low prices. The illus- 
tration drawn from exact model, repre- 
sents as smart and pretty effect as you 
can imagine. Made of satin on high- 
back sailor frame, silk lace ruche and 
wreath of small flowers, most becoming 
and very stylish. This hat is one of the 
0 hi r fferin, 
many which we are o = 5.00 


| NOTE | 


from 1.25 to 3.98. 


The new early styles of ready-to-trim hats, hand made, 
of chiffon, maline and fancy braid, are now ready, priced 


ALCL 


TA “DAY LIG! ay STORE 
Sie 


-BOSTONS FAST EST GROWING DEP T STORE 


[R 


_ WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 
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In and Around Boston 


The Young People’s Missionary Rally at the Old 
South 

Boston celebrated Washington’s Birthday 
with breezy flutterings of banners against 
bright skies, with chiming bells and hurrying 
holiday makers. As one compared the crowds 
hastening away to country clubs, surging into 
Keith’s Theater, spinning along in motor ears 
or pressing into the Old South Church it was 
borne in upon him that it was not an abnormal 
class of young people who took their outing 
at a missionary rally, but genuinely alert 
young men and women patriotically shoulder- 
ing America’s responsibilities for less fortu- 
nate lands. 

This ninth rally of Greater Boston’s young 
people quite filled the auditorium of the Old 
South Church. The outline of the services 
was comprehensive, starting at home with 
Immigration Problems, discussed by Rey. 
Joel S. Ives, secretary of the Connecticut 
Missionary Society, hearing moving tales from 


“STOMACH COMFORT ” 


It Meams Success in Almost Any 
Undertaking—It Comes From the 
Right Kind of Food, Not 
Medicine. 


You can’t overestimate the value of ‘‘ stom- 
ach comfort’’ in carrying forward the enter- 
prises of life. Stomach comfort is stomach 
satisfaction—and stomach satisfaction spells 
Success. ; 

It is not how much we eat but how much 
we digest that makes us strong. Indigestion 
is not confined to the stomach. The starchy 
foods, such as white flour bread and potatoes, 
are digested in the bowel. Millions of persons 
are unable to properly digest starchy foods. 

Whether it is stomach indigestion or bowel 
indigestion, what the sufferer needs is food, 
not medicine—the right kind of food. Such 
a food is Shredded Whole Wheat. It is made 
of the whole wheat, steam-cooked and drawn 
into fine porous shreds and baked. These 
delicate shreds are retained and assimilated 
when the stomach rejects all other foods. It 
also stimulates ‘‘ bowel exercise” in a natural 
way, keeping the intestinal tract in a healthy 
condition. It is the King of all cereal foods. 
Nearly all grocers keep it. 


AN INTERESTING CAsE.—The following extracts 
from letters of Rev. Albert W. Hitchcock, pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church, Worcester, ad- 
dressed to Reed & Barton, manufacturers of Indl- 
vidual Communion Ware at Taunton, Mass., are 
interesting as, showing the gradual transition from 
fear and doubt, which sometimes exist, to satisfac- 
tion and praise, in the matter of the adoption of the 
Individual Cup. 


(Hatract from letter Dec. 17, 1903] 


The Standing Committee, having examined the 
advertising matter of several dealers in Communion 
Sets, have recommended a trial of the service made 
by you. 


([Zatract from letter Jan. 11, 1904] 


The church used your service a week ago yester- 
day. Some objections were raised. The deacon in 
charge feels strongly that they (the individual cups) 
-are impracticable. I think that those who had 


‘ looked with apprehension upon the innovation lest 


it detract from the reverence and spirit of worship 
were agreeably disappointed. The fact that the 
points of hygiene and common cleanliness have 
been raised seems to me to necessitate some change 
from the old custom. Whether another trial of 
your service will convince the people that it is 
what they want, I cannot say. The good taste 
evinced in the trays and filler and in all the service 
Lappreciate and commend. We liked your patterns 
better than any others. 


After making a second trial of the Individual 
Service, Rey. A. W. Hitchcock wrote as follows: 


[Extract from letter May 7, 1904] 
The church adopted the service by an almost 


~ unanimous vote, only two negative ballots being 


east, and one blank. Thisis a remarkable expres- 
sion for so conservative a body in a change as 
novel as this. 
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China when Rey. Charles A. Killie of the 
Presbyterian Board told of the Boxer out- 
break, and later from Japan in the valuable 
address of Rev. W. Elliot Griffis. 

Mr. Earl Taylor of the Methodist Missionary 
Society gave a résumé of present missionary 
conditions. It was specially fortunate that 
this union meeting could be addressed by Dr. 
Herbert Lankester, home secretary of the 
London Church Missionary Society, who gave 
an interesting glimpse of English work. 

In the denominational rallies held in dif- 
ferent churches at 3 30, smaller groups heard 


_ of the special work of their own missionary 


boards or listened to frank portrayals of spe- 
cial problems. Those attending the Presby- 
terian rally at Central Congregational Church 
saw an interesting collection of stereopticon 
pictures illustrating the siege of Peking, taken 
by Mr. Killie, the official photographer of one 
of the legations. 


Church Organization and Administration 


The Boston ministers discussed this subject 
last Monday. 

Mr. Noyes disclaimed any expert knowl- 
edge, but spoke as a student of current modi- 
fications of church practice. On the organ- 
ization side he discussed the advantages of the 
incorporated church, with the free pew sys- 
tem, and advocated rotation in office and the 
nomination ballot for officers used by the 
whole church in place of a nominating com- 
mittee. The administration should secure the 
activity of the largest possible number of 
members, should co-ordinate agencies toward 
a definite aim, should be adapted to out- 
side social movements and be democratic and 
flexible. Illustrations were given from the 
chureh at Randolph, as described by Rev. 
J. L. Sewall in the March Pilgrim Teacher, 
and from Central Church, Boston, with its 
complete system of committees. 

Frank Gaylord Cook, Esq., of Dr. McKen- 
zie’s church, Cambridge, believed that no 
church can solve its chief individual problem— 
the evangelization of its own immediate neigh- 
borhood—without some simple, continuous 
form of neighborhood co-operation. He ad- 
vised the formation of a joint advisory com- 
mittee or council, consisting of the pastor and 
one layman from each church, to meet once in 
four or six weeks, to consider common work 
and interests. Such a committee could divide 
the field for parish visitation and local mission 
work and could arrange a harmonious, com- 
prehensive plan for securing through the local 
press proper advertising of. the service ren- 
dered the community by the various churches. 


Lenten Lectures in Old South 
Church, Boston 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D.D. 


SIX EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF JESUS 


March 4. Nativity: Bethlehem. 

March 11. Preparation: Nazareth. 

March 18. Vocation: Jordan. 

March 25. Ministry: Sea of Galilee. 

April 1. Friendship: Bethany. 

April 8. Tragedy and Triumph: Jerusalem. 


Prof. John Duxbury, the eminent English 
interpretative reader of Seripture, is around 
Boston for a brief time and can be heard at 
Shawmut Church, March 1, Berkeley Temple, 
March 4, the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, 
March 5, and at Central Church, Newtonville, 
March 12. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, baa gin Hall, March 5, 
10.30 A.M. Prof. John Duxbury of Manchester, Eng., 
will recite The Story of Jonathan. 


Boston Y. W.C.A.,Fortieth Annual Meeting, 40 Berke- 
ley Street, March 5, 10.30 A. M. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 
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No Capital Needed 


It is no easy matter to 
set up in business for 
one’s self today. Capital 
is needed to do that. 
And sufficient capital 1s 
not easy to get. 

The temptation before 
young men is constantly 
to sink themselves in 
salaried positions. They 
grow old but’ not in- 
dependent. They settle 
down as the servants of 
corporations and. the 
men of other men. 

We earnestly wish we 
could place before you 
and every other man or 
woman, young or old, 
above the average, the 
advantages of represent- 
ing THe Lapres’ Home 
Journar and Tue Sarur- 
pay Evenine Post. 

Many a man invests 
his capital and loses it. 
You cannot lose the capi- 
tal we furnish you if you 
are earnest, honest and 
industrious. 

Why not secure a cap- 
ital start without capital 
and make more money 
than many a small mer- 
chant with less effort 
and no risks whatever? 
Write us about it. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
654-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 


_A Western Estimate 

“T have just finished reading the third chapter, 
‘Helps by the Way.’ I cannot recall anything so 
exactly adapted to young Christians as this chapter. 
The book has a freshness which makes it peculiarly 
attractive. I shall be glad to make wide uses of it 
in my work with both young and older Christians.” 

Spencer, Io. D. 


Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; student’s edition, in paper, 
30 cents. . 


sostx The Pilgrim Press cacaoo 
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The Interest of Ministers in Spooks 


The announcement that Dr. I. K. Fank 
would speak at the Ministers’ Meeting on 
Psychic Evidences of Future Life, brought to 
Hotel Chelsea the largest attendance remem- 
bered. Evidently some psychic joker took ad- 
vantage of Dr. Funk and persuaded him that 
two ones were the result of double vision, and 
that the eleven o’clock meeting was really 
scheduled for oneo’clock. As the Doctor did not 
arrive till nearly lunch time the brethren had 
the discussion first, and then after lunch the 
paper. This, too, perhaps suited the illusive 
psychic folk, who seem to be trying desper- 
ately to put the author of ‘‘ The Widow’s Mite” 


REV. SYDNEY H. COX 
New York Correspondent 


through a full-fledged initiation, so that he 
may really become an inside expert. Dr. 
Fonk, who was heartily welcomed, gave a 
number of suggestive instances of telepathic 
and psychic influences at work among his 
friends. These were not insisted upon as 
evidences, but as matters for careful thought— 
especially as new light may come from the 
scientific world. It was alleged that a Dr. 
Veeder of Lyons, N. Y., has succeeded in 
securing a photograph of brain—or thought— 
vibrations; that under his direction several 
persons of tested psychic power each put a 
hand above and below a sensitive photographic 
plate, that had not been removed from its orig 
inal covering. All fixed their thoughts upon 
a silver dollar, and when Dr. Veeder developed 
the plate the outlines of a silver dollar were 
found. Other startling or humorous stories 
were told. The men went away, however, 
not anxious for psychic evidences of future 
life, but having strong faith in the words of 
Jesus in the story of Dives and Lazarus, to 
which Rev. T. R. Slicer referred in the dis- 
cussion, If they will not believe in Moses and 
the Prophets, neither will they believe, though 
one rise from the dead. For practical Chris- 
tian religion, spiritualism has no value. It 
lacks moral faith. 


Football Instruction for the Congregational Club 


A large assemblage at the regular dinner of 
the New York Club, at the St. Denis, listened 
with deep interest to the mysteries of college 
athletics, especially football, and a discussion 
as to whether these peaceful and graceful 
amusements by which education is obtained, 
or at least aided, should be really subjected 
to a radical reform. Mr. John D. Merrill, 
editor of the Harvard Bulletin, and Mr. Ar- 
thur P. McKinstry, a graduate student at 
Yale, bravely entered the lists but refrained 
from fierce interference in argument. The 
size, if not the weight, of oratory leaned 
toward Yale, which had an additional repre- 
sentative in ex-Captain James J. Hogan of 
the Yale football team. A reform no one 
would discount before a club of Pilgrims and 
Puritans. But a radical reform may be en- 
tirely different. It might not reform at all. 
It might disintegrate—who knows? The club 
had an interesting evening, and football is 
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not yet to be as unfamiliar a subject as the 
latest tablets from Oriental sand heaps. 


Educating Young People in Missions 


With the impetuous earnestness of youth, 
and the wisdom born of intensive as well as ex- 
tensive experience, the first local Interdenomi- 
national Missionary Conference for the young 
Christians of Greater New York has been 
held, with abundant success. It could hardly 
have resulted otherwise, considering the efforts 
of missionary boards on the one hand, and 
Y. P.S. C. E. and similar movements, on the 
other. 

The conference met at the West Twenty- 
third Street Y. M. C. A., beginning on the 
morning of Washington’s Birthday, thus em- 
phasizing its patriotism and facilitating large 
attendance at the start. The meeting followed 
practically the same lines as those held in 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Washington, Minne- 
apolis and other large cities, including those 
of the Pacific coast. A sixteen-page booklet 
fully outlined its purpose and scope. The 
chief gain of these invaluable conferences is 
a deeper sympathy based on actual knowledge 
and a practical equipment for missionary in- 
terests, leading to a thorough and business- 
like conduct of its work, a larger product 
with less cost of time and energy, and, above 
all, a more deeply spiritual grasp of the mis- 
sionary situation, without which, sacrifice 
would be impossible, and service mechanical. 


The Minister’s Study and Reading 


The Manhattan-Bronx Brotherhood dis- 
cussed this important subject at its last meet- 
ing. The perilous temptations of the daily 
paper, the omnipresent magazine and the 
third-rate volume, were admirably analyzed 
by Rey. A. O. Pritchard of White Plains, 
who represented the beginners in pastorates. 
Speaking for the mature minister, Dr. Jef- 
ferson’s counsel was timely and searching. 
He commended especially the recent advice of 
that omnivorous reader, Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, in the British Weekly, that every 
preacher should live with one of the great 
masters during a whole winter, reading every- 
thing he wrote and that was written of him. 
Of the perhaps twenty-five giant souls, Dr. 
Jefferson mentioned four, Paul, Augustine, 
Luther, Wesley, leaving the rest to be named 
by the brethren. SYDNEY. 


‘ 


Where youth is perennial, no place can ever 
grow old.—A. M. Fairbairn. 
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YC: 
4 We have just changed 


the location of our 


Boys’ and Youths’ Department, 


and while the work was going on 
have not had an opportunity to 
properly display the goods, so that 
we have an unusually large stock, 
for this time of the year, and have 
decided bargains to offer in Boys’ 
and Youths’ Clothing and Furnish- 
ing Goods. 
In our 


Men’s Ready to Wear Department 


we have a few temaining overcoats 
and suits at reduced prices, although 
in this department we have had a 
satisfactory sale since stock taking. 

We offer new and choice goods 
in our 


Custom Tailoring Department, 


and like to have customers place 
orders early before the rush of 
Spring business commences. 
We would call attention to the 
new lines of Fancy Shirtings and 
Novelties in our Men’s Furnishing 
Goods Department. a 


Our Latest Department, 
Ladies’ Tailoring, is being appre- 
ciated as it becomes known, and 
new designs and fabrics are offered 
for Ladies’ Cloth Suits and Outside 


Garments to measute. 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON 


HEATING TALKS 


This reproduction from a photograph 
shows one of the 28,000 homes perfectly 
heated and ventilated by the Kelsey Warm 
Air Generator. ; 

In the past few years, the Kelsey has. 
been installed in many of the finest City 
and Country Homes in America — resi- 
dences that it would’ be impossible to 
properly heat with the ordinary hot air 
furnace. 

The Kelsey Generator is far superior 
to a furnace, because the Kelsey doesn’t 


scorch the air, or burn the vitality out of it— but instead, warms fresh air to an even, healthful 


temperature, and forces to every room in the house 


regardless of location or exposure. 


The Kelsey System is far superior to any Steam or Hot Water System, because it costs 


less, is more economical, affords positive ventilation, and there are no unsightly radiators, no. 


pipes or valves to leak or burst and cause damage, and no danger of accident. 
If you are dissatisfied with your present Heating System, or intend to install a new one, 


investigate the Kelsey System. 


Send for booklet, ** All About the Kelsey,’’ and 112 page book “ What the 


Users Say.’’ 


KELSEY HEATING COMPANY 


Main Office: SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


New York OFFICE: 156 Fifth Avenue 


Boston AGENCY: 44 Hanover Street — 


AND SOLD BY 800 DEALERS WHO KNOW THE HEATING BUSINESS 
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Memorial Service 


The Woman’s Board Friday meeting, Feb. 
23, was given to words in memory of Mrs. 
Judson Smith, Mrs. C. H. Daniels, vice- presi- 
dent of the board, presiding. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook spoke of Mrs. Smith in 
her relation to the executive committee, say- 
ing that her fairness, her courtesy, her judicial 
mind were qualities evident to all. Blended 
with these were a tender sympathy for individ- 
ual missionaries and a broad, statesmanlike 
outlook that gave her impartial justice in 
meeting requests from many fields. 

Miss Stanwood, the home secretary, dwelt 
on the close association of Mrs. Smith with 
the workers in the rooms, and spoke of the 
many, many hours which she gave to confer- 
ences preliminary to the executive meetings, 
of her unfailing sympathy and consideration, 
of her devotion to the mission work at great 
cost of precious time and strength. Because 
the workers have been so faithful in the past 
it is sure that the work will go on trium- 
phantly though some fall out by the way. 
The better each one does her part today the 
etter will be the future work. 

Mrs. McLaughlin, president of the Suffolk 
Branch, emphasized the combination in Mrs® 
Smith’s character of cheerfulness and strength, 
simplicity and dignity. The one quality that 
made her always a center of attraction was 
her subtle personal influence, that quality 
that flows out because it has first flowed in 
from the divine source of power. 

Dr. E. E. Strong, editorial secretary of the 
American Board, brought tribute of praise to 
the breadth of Mrs. Smith’s vision. Trained 
in a Christian home, intrusted in her girlhood 
with many responsibilities, enriched by the 
experiences of wifehood and motherhood, the 
work for foreign missions found her with 
power to do large things. This work gives, 
to workers at home as well as to those on the 
field, enlarged vision and widened sympathies 
that we gain in no other way. Those who do 
not need to see are more blessed, for the 
‘broader mind and the deeper love are trained 
by things out of sight, known by faith alone. 
Her life should be an incentive to us all. We 
must take up and carry on the work to which 
she gave so much of herself. 

No meeting will be held on Friday morning, 
March 2, as Dr. Arthur H. Smith of North 
China will speak at a meeting to be held at 
Park Street Church under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Board at 2.30 that afternoon. 


Massachusetts Prison Commissioners call 
attention to the gratifying fact that whereas 
the population of the state has increased 
twenty per cent. during ten years, there are 
‘less inmates of prisons today than there were 
ten years ago. 


WONDERFUL WATER WORLD.—It is interesting 
to know that in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
there are over 40,000 square miles of inland water 
‘stretches, exclusive of the Great Lakes and the 
River St. Lawrence, and nearly all lying north of 
Lake Ontario in the ‘Highlands of Ontario.” 
These highlands embrace the districts known as 
“Muskoka,” “Lake of Bays,’ ‘ Maganetawan 
River,” “Lake Nipissing and the French River,” 
““Temagami,” “ Algonquin Park” and ‘ Kawartha 
Lakes,” and are all reached directly by the lines 
of the Grand Trunk Railway System. Speaking of 
‘the ‘‘ Muskoka Lakes” region the Cleveland Leader 
‘in an article headed “‘ Builders revel in wilds of 
Muskoka,” being a report by their special staff 
‘representative of an outing which the members of 
. the Builders’ Exchange of that city to the number 
of 200 enjoyed in this lakeland territory, says: 
“* A hundred Chautauquas rolled into one summer 
resort region would not compare with the “ Ontario 
Highlands.’”’ Summer cottages and hotels, pretty 
camps and hundreds of sailboats and canoes passed 
in panorama as the steamer “ Medora’? steamed 
past scores of enchanting islands.” A copy of a 
handsomely. illustrated. deseriptive publication por- 
traying the attractions of this magnificent territory 
will be sent free to any one applying to T. H. 
Hanley, New England Passenger Agent, 360 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK 


The Latest Word 
In Sanitation 


The name SY-CLO on a closet means health insurance for your home or any build- 
ing in which the closet is placed; it means freedom from all those diseases which are 
usually traceable to noxious odors and poisonous gases arising from ordinary closets. 


SY-CLO stands for more than niere flushing ; it stands for a wonderful syphonic 


action of great power—an action which literally pulls the contents of the bowl into the 
drain, cleansing the non-reachable parts, instantly sealing the outlet channel with a 
water trap to an unusual depth, and absolutely preventing all danger of gas. 


The SY-CLO Closet stands for an interior cleanliness and purity impossible in an 
iron closet, and unknown in any closet but one made of china—like the SY-CLO. 
Hand-moulded of china all into one solid piece like a vase, the SY-CLO is without crack, 
joint or rough surface to collect dirt or disease germs. It is as clean inside and out as 
a china pitcher, being made exactly the same way and of the same material. 


The surface of the SY-CLO Closet cannot chip off, is not affected by acid, water or 
wear, and hence cannot rust or discolor as an iron closet does. The SY-CLO is strong, 


simple, durable; it cannot get out of order and will last, yee poedinary eres as long as 


the house in which it is placed. 


It costs but little more than the 
common closet, and when health 
and comfort are considered, it really 
costs less; in fact, your doctor 
pays the bill, Your plumber will 
tell you that SY-CLO is absolutely 
the latest word in perfect sanitation. 


Send for booklet on ‘* House- 
hold Health’? mailed free. ' 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 


LOW ONE WAY RATES 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM 


Chicago $33.00 
St. Louis $30.00 


EVERY DAY 
From February 15th to April 7, 1906 


Union Pacific 


and 


Southern Pacific 


Many hours quicker to San Francisco via Omaha 
than any other route. 
Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 
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5% Paid for 12. Years 


HE Industrial Savings and 
Loan Co. is a strong, pro- 
gressive, carefully managed 
savings institution, under New 
York Banking Dept. supervision, 
with an excellent reputation for 
reliability and prompt dealag. 
} which handles savings accounts 
from all over the country, in- 
cluding those of prominent cler- 
gymen, professional and busi- 
ness men—and during 12 years 
fH has never paid less than 5%. 
Let us show you how we can 
handle your money to better 
advantage than most other 
banking institutions. 
We will pay 5% Per Year. 
i Karnings reckoned for every 
day your money is left with us. 
Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
| 12 Times Bldg. , Broadway, New York 


5 © 6/> Mae 


Everybody wants to get as much interest 
as possible on his money. 

Just as easy to make your money earn 5 
to 6 per cent. as to get only 3 to 4 per cent. 

We invest your money for you—loan it on 
approved real estate—and it is absolutely 


Assets 
$1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$150,000 


safe. 

It starts to earn 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
interest the day it is received and continues 
until the day it is withdrawn. Glad to send 
you our interesting booklet. ‘ Mention this 
paper.” 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


Unionville, Missouri. 


For the Lenten Season 


THE 


Love-Watch 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Author of 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest”’ 


““« The Love-Watch’ is a sweet tale 
of the home where Jesus loved to be, 
on the outskirts of Jerusalem, far 
from the city’s hum and traffic. Mr. 
Knight takes the reader into the 
sacred circle of the Bethany home. 
The story is intended to give men in 
these feverish times afresh conscious- 
ness of the life beyond the things that 
now so crowd them.’—WNew York 
Observer. 


“The story of ‘The Love-Watch’ 
is simply and sweetly told and with 
perfect reverence. There is no at- 
tempt to ‘commonize’ the scenes.”’ 
—The Hxaminer. 


Board covers, pp. 55, white and 
gold stamp, gilt top . . 40 cts. net 
Paper covered edition . 20 cts. net 


The Pilgrim Press 


NEw YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


“ GOUT & RHEUMATISM. 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLSE 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $16 AKC? | 
! DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Lui 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Ready now for distribution. Single copies 
2 cts.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 
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Mr. Tewksbury’s Retirement 


Mr. J. H. Tewksbury, who retires March 1 
from the position of business manager and 
treasurer of the Congregatienal Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, entered the 
employ of that organization in 1886, being con- 
nected with the bookstore, which was then 
presided over by Mr. George P. Smith. In 
1887, Mr. Tewksbury became the responsible 
manager of the business of the society at 
Chicago. On the death of Mr. Smith, in 1896, 
Mr. Tewksbury was recalled to Boston and 
promoted to the position of business manager, 
with supervision of the Chicago House, which 
position he has held for the last ten years. 
When the place of business was removed from 
the old to the new Congregational House he 
was efficient in re-establishing the society’s 
business in new quarters aud with a much en- 
larged equipment.» Since that time the society 
has enjoyed some of the most prosperous 
years in its history. 

Through all this long term of service Mr. 


_ Tewksbury has labored assiduously and de- 


vised many plans looking toward the exten- 
sion of the society’s business. His progres- 
siveness and geniality of spirit have been ap- 
preciated by his associates. He has contrib- 
uted much to the social life of the Congrega- 
tional House family, and has been especially 
happy in planning and carrying out the 
modest functions that occasionally take place 
in connection with the coming or going of 
some denizen of the House, as well as in the 
general social gatherings held from time to 
time. He will be missed by many who have 
known him in the close relationship of the 
Pilgrim Press household, a3 well as by others 
throughout the land to whom his name has 
become a familiar one. 

The directors of the society have unani- 
mously passed these resolutions: 


In view of the retirement of Mr. J. H. 
Tewksbury, after twenty years of service in 
connection with the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society, for the last 
seven of which he has been its business 
manager and the last year its treasurer, the 
directors improve the opportunity to record 
their appreciation of his usefulness to the 
society in the critical days in the West, his 
persistent efforts to reduce expenses and make 
the business show a profit while at the head 
of its business department, his integrity and 
fidelity in the care of its funds and his zeal in 
increasing the scope of its commercial activi- 
ties. He carries with him the good wishes of 
the directors for his usefulness and success in 
his future fielu of labor. 


WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL, 
Clerk of the Board. 


Mr. Tewksbury has under consideration the 
treasurership of a Boston corporation now 
being reorganized, but his plans are not suffi- 
ciently matured to make a more definite an- 
nouncement possible at this time. 

Mr. Tewksbury’s successor is to be Mr. 
Luther H. Cary, recently manager for the 
Pacific coast of the Presbyterian Board of 
Pablication, a former employee of the society. 


Bishop Blenk, now of Porto Rico, succeeds 
the late Archbishop Chapelle as head of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of New Orleans. ‘New 
Orleans is his native town. 


FOR WOMEN, 
Especially Mothers, Cuticura Soap, 
Ointment, and Pills 
Are Priceless. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the great 
value of Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills in an- 
tiseptic cleansing, thus affording pure, sweet and 
economical, local and constitutional treatment for 
inflammations, itchings, irritations, relaxations, dis- 
placements and pains, as well as such sympathetic 
affections as anzmia, chlorosis, hysteria, nervous- 
ness and debility. Millions of women daily use 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, for preserving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease 
The mention of sulphur will recall to 


many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 


daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 


spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘‘blood purifier,’’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
goncentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver, and 
excretory organs and purifies and enriches 
the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior to 
any other form. He says: ‘For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially when 
resulting from constipation or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart's Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep-seated carbuncles, J have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disappear 


in four or five days, leaving the skin clear — 


and smooth. Although Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is a proprietary article, and sold 
by druggists, and for that reason tabooed 
by many physicians, yet I know of noth- 
ing so safe and reliable for constipation, 
liver and kidney troubles and especially 
ie all forms of skin disease as this rem- 
e Vir 

Atany rate people who are tired of pills, 
cathartics and so-called blood ‘‘ purifiers,’” 
will find in Stuart’s Calcium Wafers a far 
safer, more palatable and effective prepa- 
ration. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS ; 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grorers. 
pre, write _ 

rtown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Fo all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Kecords and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 3 


LE 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BART, ©. WM., Chicago Sem., to Lee Center, Ill 
Accepts. 

BEAN, DAN’L O., Campbell, Minn., to Barnesville. 
Declines. 

Brooks, Epw. L., Hutchinson, 
call to Fergus Falls. 

BRYANT, ROB’? A., Brookline, Mass., to Hanson. 
‘Accepts. 

ECKERSON, RAy, Tempe, Ariz. , formerly of Waure- 
gan, Ill., accepts call to Dixon, and is at work. 

GEORGE, "Jos. H., president Chicago Sem., accepts 
eall to First Ch , Burlington, Vt., to begin ear}y in 
June. 

HARTILL, RICHARD §S., Essexville, Mich., to Hud- 
sonville. Accepts. 

KANTNER, WM. C., Salem, Ore., to Edgewater 
Ch., Seattle, Wn. Accepts. 

KEDZIE, WM. R,, Vicksburg, Mich., 
Accepts. 

MAHONE, LUTHER D., Astoria, Ore., 
N. Yakima, Wn., for three months only. 

MEEKER, JACOB E., Eldon, Mo., to Compton Hill 
Ch., St. Louis. Accepts, to begin May 1. 

MEVIs, LymMAN, Fitchburg, Mass., formerly of 
Worcester, to Cotuit. Accepts. 

ROWLAND, JOHN H., Clintonville, Wis., to Durand. 
Accepts. 

SEARLES, GEO. R., Belview, Minn., to Dustin and 
Naper, Neb. Accepts. 

SmitH, ALBERT H., Friendship, Wis., to Hancock 
and Coloma. ; 

TAYLOR, HERBERT J., Pelican Rapids, Minn., to 
Oacoma, S. D. 

WILLARD, WALLACE W., 
England Ch., Aurora. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BEWER, JULIUS A., associate professor of Biblical 
philology at Union Sem., o. Broadway Taber- 
nacle Ch., New York, N. Y., Jan. 30. Parts, Rev. 
Profs. Francis Brown, Fagnani and McGiffert, 
Drs. C. E. Jefferson and F. B. Makepeace. 

EVANS, W. B., o. Monticello, Minn., Feb. 8. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Matt Evans; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Wm. Fletcher, A. E. Cutler, D. T. Jenkins, C. J. 
Swain. ; 

FALES, DAVID, Jr., Chicago’Sem., o. and i. E. Main 
St. Ch., Galesburg, Ill, Feb. 15. Sermon, Dr. 
J.G. K. McClure; other parts, Rev. F. L. Hans- 
com and Dr. C. A. Vincent. 


Resignations 


ARNOLD, WM. A., Washougal, Wn. 

BENTON, ADONIRAM J., Cole Camp, Mo. 

Brooks, Epw. L., Hutchinson, Minn. 

Brooks, JONAS G., Dixon, Il. 

CHAPEL, ELMER O., Lone Rock, Wis. 

ECKERSON, Ray, Tempe, Ariz. 

Euuis, J. LINCOLN, Second Ch., Sedalia, Mo. 

GUNNER, BYRON, Union Ch., Newport, R. I., after 
eight years’ service. 

KEDZIE, WM. R., Vicksburg, Mich. 

May, NELSON H., Berwick, Io. 

PAGE, FRED’K H., Trinity Ch., Lawrence, Mass., 
urged by the church to withdraw his resignation, 
but declines. The resignation takes effect at 
mutual convenience of church and pastor, but 
not later than July 1. 

SOLANDT, D. M., First Ch., Kingston, Ont. 


Minn, accepts 


to Pontiac. 


ealled to 


Chicago, Ill, to New 


So much interest was taken in Washington 
in Justice Brewer’s little character sketch of 
Dr. Newman, printed in our issue of Feb. 17, 
that it has been reprinted in attractive leaflet 
form by the Mission Club of the First Church 
and copies may be obtained by writing to the 
church officers, at twenty cents apiece. Dr. 
Newman is going through the painful yet 
illuminating and rewarding ordeal of saying 
good-by to his people. A reception was given 
him by the church last Friday. 


ABUNDANT HEALTH is assured when there is 
good blood in the veins. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
medicine to make good blood. Begin taking itnow. 

‘ It is just what the system needs at this time and 
will do you great good. Sharpens the appetite, 
steadies the nerves. 


Low RouNpD-TRiIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—From Buffalo to the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. First and third 
Tuesday of each month, until April 17. For full 
particulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A. Old 
Be Building, Boston, Mass. 
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PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 


‘ For only 15 minutes a 
@. day’s practice in your own 
© room upon special exer- 
fm cises that I will give you, 
B you can be round, plump 
7 wholesome, rested and at- 
& tractive. Nature intended 
4 you to be—why should 
 younct? The following 

= are extracts from the week- 
; ly Tepor ts of my pupils: 

it ‘Just think, Miss Cocroft! I 
| have gained 25 pounds.” 

fl “Before I took up your work, 
= Icould not eat anything with- 
@ out the greatest distress, and 
# now I think I can digest tacks. 
a I am so happy.’ 

“Every exercise and move- 
# ment has accomplished just 
i what we wanted.’ 
4 “My bust, neck and chest 
t have filled out beautifully and 
I carry myself like another 
A woman,’ 

# “You have done more for 
g mme_than doctors have don 
4 in 20 years. My constipa- 
MH tionis entirely relieved and 
# my nerves are so rested.” 
% «© have built up thousands of 
# WOmen—why noc you? You will be so mucn 
more attractive and so much better satis- 
fied with yourself. 

# Iwill cheerfully tell you about my work, 
; andif I cannot help your particular case I 
will tell youso. My information and advice 
# are entirely free. 


i SUSANNA COCROFT 
f Dept. 59 57 Washington St . Chicago 


is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 


BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin @ Co., New York. 


HOOPING-GOUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine, 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwar ds & Son, Queen Victoria St, 
London, England, Wholesale of K, Wougera & Con, 
90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


Pian Reduce lest 


Would You Like to Reduce It By Nat- 
ural Means and in a Dignified Manner? 


fi IT have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 } 
f years by a series of simple exercises prac- 
| ticed in the privacy of their own rooms and 
by use of merely a rational diet which will # 
| not weaken. y 

I can reduce you and at the same time f 
strengthen the stomach, heart and relieve § 
you of such chronic ailments as rheuma- | 
tism, constipation, weak nerves and such § 
# difficulties as depend upon good circulation, ff 
@ strong nerves, strong muscles, good blood, 
4} correct breathing. 
@ You can be as 
q@ gcod a figure as - 
ary woman of 
YOUF acquaint- 
ance —no drugs, 
no medicine. 

If I can reduce 
7,000 others I can 
reduce you. Why S« 
not? 

Write to me, I 
will cheerfully tell 
4 you all about my 
8 work and whether 
I can help you. 

Send 10 cents 
for imstructive 
booklet; with card , 
for your dressing 
table, showing 
correct lines of a 


Our Spring Style Book ana 
Samples Cost You Nothing 


The book illustrates and describes over 185 
styles that fastidious dressers of Paris and New 
York will wear this Spring. We send with the 
Style Book as many samples of material as you 
wish, selected from over 450 varieties of the 
prettiest, daintiest fabrics, especially designed 
for this season’s wear. 

With the aid of our Fashion Book and Samples, 
you can choose your style and material; our 
simple measurement directions show you how to 
take your measurements correctly, and we make 
the garment exactly as you wish. 


We positively guarantee to 
fit you perfectly and give en- 
tire satisfaction or promptly 
refund your money. We 
know we can please you. 

The garments shown in 
our Fashion Book are 
made to order only—not 
ready-made, 


Spring Suits 
$4 to $25 


Made to Order 
New York Styles 


Our Spring Fashion Book 


Miss Cocroft at her desk 
woman’s figure in poise. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept,'59 57 Washington St., Chicago i 


ep UE Mae NOTE—As President of the Ph LC 
i H—As President 0 ve Physical Cuiture 
SHIRT a esa eoD Extension work in America, Miss Cocroft 


needs no further introduction, : 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS (Cotton ana 
Linen) $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 


BELLS. 


$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS steet Alloy Church and School Bells. Send tos 
$9.75 to $20 Yatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 
RAIN COATS 
$8.00 to $20 ( 
JACKETS and COATS, ENEELY & 60, 
$5.75 to $15 ct 
mires i Pama.) CHIMES. and 
Also a full line of the new ‘* Pony’? Walking WEST TROY, N. ¥> 
Suits, Sailor Suits and demi-taiored Gowns ithe OMe aa VET Bell Foundry in Amerton 
Only Finest, Most Mustealiy Toned Belle Made. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 

to any part of the United 
We Send FREE States, our New Spring 
Book of New York Fashions, showing the 
latest styles and containing simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly; also a large assort- 
ment of Samples of the bewest materials. Write 
for them today. You will receive them by return 
mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Ist. 19 yrs. 


erect BRE BS "si 
- e 
Chime a ore 


Peal McSuane Beit Founpry Co., Batimore, Mo., U.S.A. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COLO- 
NIST TICKETS TO THE PACIFIC CoasT.—Extremely 
low rate tickets on sale daily until April 7 to Pacific 
Coast and other points in the far West. Tourist 
sleepers through from New England. For full infor- 
mation write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 


: HURCH FACTURERS 
a CHURCH st ee a 


ATMANU> JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
WASHMINCTON ST., BOSTON ‘ 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Fifty Years in the Composing 
Room 
BY THOMAS TODD 


A few words from the oldest inhabitant 
may bein order; so I will step from my mummy 
case and appear among’ men once more. I 
remember with a great deal of pleasure good 


MR. THOMAS TODD 


old Deacon James, one of the founders of 
The Congregationalist, who was always genial 
and pleasant. If anything was likely to occur 
to disturb his serenity, he would turn to me 
and remark, ‘‘ Thomas, did you ever see a 
mad deacon?’’ ‘‘No, Deacon James, I never 
did.’”’ ‘* Better not! Better not!’ So I never 
looked for a mad deacon after that. In later 
years I didn’t have to look for them; I found 
them without looking. Deacon Fay was of a 
more nervous temperament and easily excited. 
He came dancing into the workroom one day, 
with this exclamation: ‘‘ Thomas! they have 
pied a form of type at the pressroom. What 
shall we do?’’ I replied, ‘‘The only thing I 
know of is to goand pick it up.’’ ‘‘ Thomas, 
this is no time for levity.” So I went meekly 
and picked up the type. He was kind-hearted, 


FOOD AND STUDY 


A College Man‘s Experience. 


“All through my high school course and 
first year in college,’’ writes an ambitious 
young man, “I struggled with my studies on 
a diet of greasy, pasty foods, being especially 
fond of cakes and fried things. My system got 
into a state of general disorder and it was difti- 
cult for me to apply myself to school work 
with any degree of satisfaction. I tried ditfer- 
ent medicines and food preparations but did 
not seem able to correct the difficulty. 

“Then my attention was called to Grape- 
Nuts food and I sampled it. Ihad to do some- 
thing, so I just buckled down to a rigid ob- 
servance of the directions on the package, and 
in less than no time began to feel better. In 
a few weeks my strength was restored, my 
weight had increased, I had a clearer head 
and felt better in every particular. My work 
was simply sport to what it was formerly. 

““ My sister’s health was badly run down 
and she became so nervous that she could not 
attend to her music. She went on Grape- 
Nuts and had the same remarkable experience 
that Ihad. Then my brother, Frank, who is 
in the post office department at Washington 
City and had been trying to do brain work on 
greasy foods, cakes and all that, joined the 
Grape-Nuts army. I showed him what it was 
and could do and from a‘broken-down condi- 
tion he has developed into a hearty and efifi- 
cient man. 

** Besides these I could give account of num- 
bers of my fellow students who have made 
visible improvement mentally and physically 
by the use of this food.’? Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
**The Road to Wellville,’”’ in packages. 
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but suffering continually from a pulmonary 
disease, he could not endure the trials of the 
business with that equanimity that Deacon 
James possessed. 

When Messrs. Richardson and Greene bought 
into the paper, after the papers were signed, 
which was about noon of a publication day, 
off went Mr. Richardson’s coat, and with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ Well, Thomas, what shall I 
do now?’”’ he announced himself as ready for 
work. He never ceased work till ‘‘he was 
not, for God took him.’’ Mr. Greene is still 
with us, hale and hearty and enjoying a well- 
earned rest, after the bard toil of so many 
years. 

I remember well Pres. William A. Stearns, 
with his kindly, pleasant smile. Professor 
Park, always pleasant, did not wait till his 
latter days to fire off his dry jokes, but ‘‘ con- 
descended to men of low estate.” Dr. Kirk 
was also very agreeable. Rev. Increase N. 
Taxbox seemed to draw my heart out toward 
him as much as any one, because while talking 
with him you felt as though he was your elder 
brother. Prof. Thomas C. Upham of Bowdoin 
College, was a delightful old man, but he 
never seemed to rid himself of the pedagogic 
style, and I felt as though I had been put 
through my paces after an interview with 
him. Rey. Dr. J. P. Thompson, author of The 
Land and the Book, was urbane. So was 
good old Dr. Storrs, father of ‘‘ our Richard,” 
sweet and kindly, but O, the dignity which he 
had, which clothed him as a natural garment! 
Dr. A. L. Stone of Park Street Church, who 
was for ashort time one of our editors, if he 
ever had any dignity, would lay it aside when- 
ever he came into the office, and would create 
a genial atmosphere and provokea smile, even 
when it hardly seemed possible for it to be 
evoked. 

Dr. Edward Beecher seemed to be in dream- 
land when he came into the office, as though 
he was in the world, but not of it. I was 
credibly informed that he went into the house 
of a neighbor and asked for any stray keys 


they might have, as the folding door in his | 


parlor was locked and they couldn’t find the 
key. His neighbor let him have all the keys 
that they thought would fit the door; he took 
them, came back soon with the keys, saying 
upon examination he found that there was no 
lock on the door. He would sit in the office, 


MR. J. 8. WOODS 
For Twenty-two Years Foreman of the Composing Room 


reading a paper, apparently not within a thou- 
sand miles of us in thought, and yet if any 
question of grammar or spelling came up in 
our proof reading, from behind his paper 


would come the needed word of correction— | 


and then silence. He was inordinately fond 
of peanuts, and his pockets seemed never 
empty of them. The last time I saw his 
father, Lyman Beecher, he was standing in 
front of the Herald newspaper office, munch- 
ing peanuts, and watching two newsboys 
fighting, as calm and serene as though he 
were in the pulpit. Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton was 
for along time our office editor, and delight- 
fully sunny she was. Miss Frances J. Dyer 
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McCRAY 
REFRIGERATORS 


Opal Glass, Fine Tile, Odorless Wood 
and other Linings. 


Built to Order Refrigerators 
a Specialty. 


REFRIGERATORS 

for Residences, Hotels, Clubs, 
Restaurants, Florists, Grocerys, 
Meat Markets, Public Institutions, etc. 

They are Guaranteed ! 


\ 
WE CARRY A FULL STOCK 
OF ALL SIZES 
as advertised in all the leading magazines. 
CATALOGUES FREE 
No. 80 for Residences. : : 
No. 57 for Markets and Grocerys. 
No. 46 for Hotels, Hospitals, etc. 
No. 70 for Florists. 


THE WM. G. BELL COMPANY, 


SOLE N. E. AGENTS, 
50 Commercial Street, Boston 


Shirt-Waists 
ADVANCE 1 to $5 


SPRING STYLES 


This is the most remarkable value ever offered 
in a shirt-waist, and it can be sold at this very 
low figure only because we contracted for our 
materials before the recent advance in prices. 
Order one of these waists, and if you do not find 
it equal to any garment at double the price, send 
it back and we will refund your money. 


No. 112-NN. Made This Waist, $1.25 


of white Persian 
Lawn with beauti- 
ful Swiss insertion 
and Val lace, 
uniquely applied at 
the center, and ex- 
tending across the 
shoulders to forma 
quaint Pompadour 
yokein front. Clus- 
ters of tucks are em- 
ployed at each side, 
to produce a grace- 
ful fulness over the 
bust, and are also 7 
introduced in the 
back, where a box- 
plaitis simulated at 
the center to con- 
ceal the closing. A 
lace frill gives a 
pretty finish to the 
tucked collar, 
which is also 
trimmed in lace to 
accord with the 
qe peat! afetict ee SS 
e€ can supply lon: : 
or short sleeves as No. 112-NN. 
desired. Price $1.25; postage I5 cents. Inor- 
dering be sure to state bust measure, and 
whether long or short sleeves are desired. 
_ Remit by Money Order, Bank Draft, or Reg- 
istered Mail ; do not send stamps. 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 


We have other styles in Lawn, Batiste, Silk 
and Lace, ranging in price from $1.00 to $5.00, 
illustrated in our new Shirt-Waist Catalogue— 
sent free on request. Write for it today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Maal Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. V2 yrs. 
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Fifty Years in the Composing 
Room 


(Continued from page 340.) 


was always beaming; her face was a delight. 
Miss Ellen M., Stone, later the missionary, was 
with us for eleven years. We feel now not 
that she is the missionary, but that she is 
““our Ellen.’’ 

One of the pleasantest editors was Samuel 
Burnham; quiet, unobtrusive, but exceedingly 
able. I would go into the sanctum and say, 
“I want an editorial of such a length,” giving 
the length. His pencil would poise in the air 
for a moment, and then he would commence 
writing. When he had finished the article, 
with hardly an erasure or charge of word, the 
finished product would be found to be within 
two lines of the desired length. 

The Congregationalist discovered Gail Ham- 
ilton and brought herout. She was a piquant, 
pleasing little schoolgirl when she first de- 
scended into our office, and all were on the qui 
vive to catch every bright word that she might 
utter, and there were many of them. She had 
one habit that I do not commend to other 
authors, that of interpolating nonsense into 
the midst of her articles, requiring, as it did, 
careful editorial watchfulness. For instance, 
notwithstanding all the care, in one of her 
serious articles appeared this sentence, en- 
closed in a parenthesis, ‘‘ What do you think 
of that, you hard-hearted monster?’’ The 
proof reader must have been tired, the editor 
asleep, else if never would have passed their 
eyes; yet it did appear in the paper. Only a 
short time before she died, I had received an 
article from her for another publication, and I 
ventured to write upon the proof a sentence 
or two, reminding her of the earlier days. 
The response which she made when the proof 
was returned showed that she still had re- 
membrance of the good old times, when in 


her young girlhood she was en rapport with. 


our office. 

Mr. Richardson endeavored to make The 
Congregationalist a newspaper, so he engaged 
Mr. 8. N. Stockwell, one of the editors of the 
Boston Journal, to furnish us a summary of 


COFFEE vs. COLLEGE 
Student Had to Give Up Coffee. 


Some people are apparently immune to cof- 
fee poisoning—if you are not, Nature will tell 
you so in the ailments she sends as warnings. 
And when you get a warning, heed it or you 


get_hurt, sure. A young college student 
writes from New York: 

**T had been told frequently that coffee was 
injurious to me, and if I had not been told, 
the almost constant headaches with which I 
began to suffer after using it for several years, 
the state of lethargic mentality which gradu- 
ally came upon me to hinder me in my studies, 
the general lassitude and indisposition to any 
sort of effort which possessed me, ought to 
have been sufficient warning. But I disre- 
garded them till my physician told me a few 
months ago that I must give up coffee or quit 
college. I could hesitate no longer, and at 
once abandoned coffee. 

°° On the advice of a friend I began to drink 
Postum Food Coffee, and rejoice to tell you 
that with the drug of coffee removed and the 
healthful properties of Postum in its place I 

was goon relieved of all my ailments. The 
headaches and nervousness disappeared en- 
tirely, strength came back to me and my com- 
plexion which had been very, very bad, cleared 
up beautifully. Better than all, my mental 
faculties were toned up and became more vig- 
orous than ever, and I now feel that no course 
of study would be too difficult for me.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 4 

There’s a-reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 
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news each week. In fact, we were so newsy 
that one morning, when General McClellan 
had made one of his marvelous retreats, 
which he called ‘“‘change of base,” in the 
absence of the editors I took the responsibil- 
ity of stopping the press to announce the fact. 


Some Problems in Religious 
Journalism 


BY EDITH GAY 
Managing Editor of The Inconsequent Review 


One of the perennial problems before the 
religious press today, is the Office Boy. 
How to be a Christian and yet train an office 
boy—that is a question continually facing us. 
We have no grudge against any particular 
boy, we see them as a whole, trailing back of 
us in a disappearing line, like a railroad track. 
They merge into a type so that after a boy has 
been replaced he is forgotten as an individual, 
even his name slipping from us. But all his 
characteristics do continually flaunt them- 
selves in our faces. Mere naughtiness and 
carelessness we could put up with cheerfully; 
but stupidity—that is something we cannot 
understand. The trouble to which the Office 
Boy puts himself to do things wrong takes 
most of his time. When he is not to be found 
we suppose him to be in seclusion planning 
how he can misunderstand his directions. 
But although looking at it in one light, his 
perverseness seems to indicite idiocy, viewing 
it in another direction, it calls for more brains 
to invariably upset other people’s plans and 
misconstrue every request, than it does to do 
the right and obvious thing at once. And 
through it all we have to be Christians! O, 
that we belonged to a secular paper and had 
no traditions to uphold, so that we might 
throw mucilage bottles and ink wells at the 
Office Boy, and say words! But such excesses 
are not for us. We must be patient and do 
our part toward training him in the right way 
and any special humility and meekness we 
may appear to possass can be traced back to 
the Office Boy. 

But perhaps after all, he is is no more of a 
trial than the Average Reader. Our wildest 
flight of poetry and fancy, our outbursts of 
genius, our spasms of truth-telling, all, all 
must be leveled down to ‘‘ meet the needs of 
our Average Reader.’’ The awful creature is 
like a corporation, you cannot get hold of him. 
His name is Logion, and any personal appeal 
to him would be useless. If he would only be 
a little more lenient, a little more intelligent, 
a little more subtle and understanding and 
above all, encourage his own sense of humor, 
it would pay him in the long run for he would 
get a better paper. We make our paper in 
a measure according to the capabilities of our 
Average Reader. If the paper is dull, it is his 
fault. 

When he writes admonishing us, as he feels 
it his duty to do, he signs himself ‘‘ Constant 
Reader,’’ but we recognize the nom de plume. 
He labors with us in brotherly love and refers 
us to Scripture (King James Version) to prove 
his position. And we would not have it other- 
wise. The religious press gets invaluable 
points fromits Average Reader. Ifheis intent 
on improving us, so are we anxious to educate 
him. We stand or fall together. 

Another topie for thoughtful consideration 
of the religious editor is how to please all the 
ministers in the denomination and yet keep 
his own self-respect. 

Why don’t you have more church news? 
Why don’t you have less church news items 
and more devotional articles? Why don’t you 
have more striking editorials on topics of the 
day? Why don’t you have less rambling about 
over the Christian world and more news about 
Skedunk, Del.? Why don’t you have more 
serial stories? Why don’t you cut out the 
serial? 

These are a few questions: which come to 


Continued on page 342. 
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Gillette 


ot, Vatety 
stnopenc RR Zz or 


NO HINCES THAT RUST. 
NO CLASPS THAT BREAK. 
NO SPRINCS THAT WEAKEN. 


One Sturdy Frame of Mechanical Completeness. 


Our New Combination Set with razor, including 
soap and brush in silver holders in the same box, 
is a boon to the traveling man. 


Sold by Leading Drug, Cutlery and Hard- 
ware Dealers. 


Ask to see them, and for our booklet, or write for 
our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
Times Building New York City 


New Pansies, Sweet Peas, Carnations. 
5 pkts, 5 colors, 10 cts.; 15 pkts, 25c. 

Did you ever see 5 straight or circular rows of 
Pansies side by side, each a different color? If so, 
you know that the effect is charming. Did you ever 
see Childs’ Giant Pansies. marvels in beauty and 
true to color? If not, you have not seen the best. 
Same with our new Sweet Peas and Carnations. 

Asa Trial Offer we will for 10 cts. mail 5 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, SNOW WHITE, COAL BLACK, 
CARDINAL RED, PURE YELLOW, AZURE BLUE; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cts., 
WHITE, PINK, SCARLET, BLUE, YELLOW; also 

Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 cts., SCARLET, WHITE, PINK. MAROON, 
YELLOW. A Booklet on Culture, big Catalog, and 


All 15 Pkts. for 25 cts. 

Will maked lovely rows of Pansies, 5 showy clumps 
of Peas, and 5 beds of Sweet Pinks that will bloom 
all summer in the garden and all winter in pots. 

Our Catalogue for 1906—Greatest Book of 
Novelties,_Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and New Fruits, J56 pages, 500 cuts, many 
plates—will be mailed Free to all who ask forit 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


To give advice if needed. Lay out 
your plans and start your team, and 
if anywhere along the route, between 
planning and cropping, you need help, 
just draw, on our accumulated capital 
of 50 years’ experience. At the start 
off you will need good seed. 

Catalogue free. 


J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


SEED 


Make sure a yield of quantity and 
quality, When your father planted 
Ferry’s, they were the best on the 
market, but they have been improv- 


ing ever since. We are experts in 
flower and vegetable seeds, 
1906 Seed Annual, beautifully illus- 
trated, free to allapplicants, 


-D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


OR all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

~ Records and Requisites, no matter where_pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore, 
Boston or Chicago. 
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us and cause us to furrow our brain. We 
can answer them all. What are we in our 
editorial chairs for, if not to answer questions? 
It does take a little skill, however, and we 
never get time to sleep in our chairs. 

very day our judgment is put to its utmost 
to know how to meet the situation caused by 
the reception of the unsolicited manuscript. 
Although this is a means of grace to us, we 
would not discourage the inflow of badly 
written, much folded, much rolled and re- 
dundant manuscripts, for we do manage to 
pull out a few which are worth while. If the 
Average Reader complains of our selections 
from these manuscripts, let him step in some 
day and see if he can do any better. We read 
everything and gain some surprising informa- 
tion. 

There is the manuscript almost good enough. 
There is the one good enough if we had more 
space, the one good enough, but not suitable 
and the one suitable, but not good enough. 
The people who write us the most sarcastic 
letters because we do not accept their articles 
would be the first to reject their own works 
if done by another. The author who thinks 
his own productions perfect and all who dis- 
agree with him Jacking in literary acumen, is 
really a neat little problem all in himself for 
the conscientious editor to meditate over. 

But the crowning terror of the editorial 
force is the Man with a Cause. He has noth- 
ing to do but to explain his mission. He is 
paid to do so and means to earn his money, but 
he does not remember that the editor is not 
paid to listen to him—quite the contrary. 
How ardent he is, how insistent, how reli- 
gious! The patient editor tries not to let the 
flow of eloquence interrupt his own outline 
for an editorial just taking form in his brain. 
As calmly as may be he goes on with his men- 
tal work while the Man with the Cause rushes 
through His exploitation to end up with a de- 
mand that an article of 3,000 words be written 
by some prominent man whom he mentions, 
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on the subject. The editor wakes up at this 
expected consummation and murmurs some 
thing about a paragraph. 

‘*Paragraph! on one of the foremost and 
burning questions of the day!’ Fizz! Bing! 
Pop! And he begins all over. Poor man, it 
is hard for you to kick against the pricks, but 
you can never hope to confuse the editorial 
mind trained to see matters in the true per- 


~ spective. Fs 


There is an eighth heaven not mentioned in 
Dante’s circle, consisting of a place or state 
where we shall all be able to see the four sides 
of a thing, where people are not blind to every 
side but the one nearest them. We should all 
get some astonishing views of supposedly fa- 
miliar objects and some people may get a more 
rational view of the tribulations of editors of 


religious newspapers. 
: 


What Men Say 


I care very little what Mr. Field did with his 
great fortune. We can do without benefac- 
tions; but we cannot do without the thing that 
Marshall Field stood for—business integrity. 
At the present moment in American history, 
it is a greater thing to be able to say of a man, 
** He made his money honestly,’”’ than it is to 
be able to say, ‘“‘ He gave it all away.’’— Rev. 
Willard G. Thorp. 


The Catholic Church is at home in the 
American republic. She is here to stay, and 
while staying not to languish, but to live with 
a buoyant, healthy life. And, to my mind at 
least, it is n6 less certain that she is here, not 
to undermine, but to strengthen our political 
liberties; not to pervert, and thus control, but 
to sustain and purify our popular government. 
—Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte. 


TOURS TO EUROPE—— 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s Christian Endeavor Vonvention 
next July in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to $510, in- 
cluding all expenses. Send for itineraries to 


H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 617 Tremont Temple, Boston 


To Calitornia 
this Summer 


An Educational ‘Tp — 


To San Francisco for the N. E. A. Convention in July, the 
Rock Island System offers unusual opportunities as regards 
choice of routes, interesting localities to see and places at which to 
stop over at no additional cost. 


Through Standard and Tourist Pullman Sleeping cars from Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City to both Los Angeles and San Francisco, with Dining Car Service for practically all 


meals over two good routes. 


Southern Route: via El Paso, through New Mexico, the picturesque 


Southwest. 
via Colorado and Salt Lake — across the ““ back- 


Scenic Route: 


Lowest altitudes. 


bone of the continent.” 


Special N. E. A. Excursion tickets on sale June 25 to July 7. 


Rate: One fare plus $2 for round tnp. 
Final return limit September 15, 1906. 


$64.50 from Chicago; $59.50 from St. Louis. 


Another opportunity April 25 to May 5, account Shriners’ Session at Los Angeles. 


Rate: One fare for the round trp. 


Our illustrated literature, free if you mention this 
paper, will help you plan the trip. Write today. 


Rock 
Island 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System 
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Leave Winter 
Behind You 


Take a Trip to the Tropics | 


On one of the perfectly equipped “Ad- 
mirals,” the Twin Screw U. S. Mail 


Steamships of the 


United Fruit 
Company 


i Yhey afford the most delightful salt 
fH water trip of the winter months. Within 


21 hours after leaving, you are in the 


i} warm airs of the Gulf Stream. Hotel 
H accommodations 
j every desire. 


in Jamaica satisfy 


Weekly Sailings from Boston and 
Philadelphia. Steamships “‘ Brook- 
line” and “Barnstable” weekly 
from Baltimore. 


ROUND TRIP, $75 
ONE WAY, $40 
INCLUDING MEALS AND STATEROOM BERTH 


**4 Happy Month in Jamaica’’ 
is a fascinating booklet we send on request, 
For this and complete information, write to 
one of these addresses. 


OV ISION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Long Wharf, Boston 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
ro4 East’ Pratt St., Baltimore 


321 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, or 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Thos. Cook & Sons 
or locai tourist agent 


The Perfect Map 
of the West 


NEW edition roller map, 60 by 
40 inches in size, showing the 
United States from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific Coast. All rail- 
roads are shown in different colors and 
characters. All geographical points 
west of the Missouri River and practi- 
cally all east thereof are included. The 
most complete reference map of the 
West ever published. 
It ought to have a prominent place 
in every office and business house. 
Copies sent free for 25 cents (stamps 
will do) to pay transportation, etc. 


Address P. S. EUSTIS 
Map Deot., 5 
209 Adame St., Chicago, Ill, 
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A Subject for Prayer 


Jacob A. Riis tells a story on the men 
appointed members of the board of trus- 
tees of a children’s institution which was 


started some years ago in New York 


State. The cause was a good one. There 
were twelve of them who accepted mem- 
bership on the board, men of weight in 
the community—cf such excellent repu- 
tation, in fact, that each member counted 


upon the integrity of his fellows so im-’ 


plicity as to believe them attending the 
meetings from time to time, which his 
own press of affairs prevented. At the 
close of the first year they discovered that 
they were all in the same boat. None of 
them had attended the meetings and when 
they got together they found that the 
institution had pulled through the year 
by the barest margin and that they had 
been nominally responsible for conditions 
which had been repeatedly on the verge 
of calamity. Lack of money to establish 
a sewage system had led to typhoid con- 
ditions and by the barest escape an epi- 
demic had been prevented. When the 
‘jeopardy of the year had been put before 
them in its entirety, the members were 
pretty well frightened. One of them, a 
leading New York divine, asserted that it 

was only due to the direct interposition 
’ of Providence that they had not been con- 
victed of murder or worse, and all been 
in jail by the time of this meeting. ‘‘ And 
that is where we ought to be,”’ he said. 
“T think the best thing we can do is to 
pray.’’ Which he did forthwith, and the 
members added some resounding amens. 
—Frank Tucker, in Charities and the 
Commons. ! 


If you be indeed Christians, you will 
not be so much thinking, at any time, 
how you may be free from all sufferings 
and despisings, but rather how you may 
go strongly and cheerfully through them. 
—Robert Leighton. 


Risibles 


¥ 
WHAT’S. IN A NAME 


She: Is a telephone girl’s occupation a pro- 
fession or a business ? 
He: Neither ; it’s a calling.—Chicago Daily 
News. - 
AN ALPHABETICAL MARVEL 


Little Irma had been on an excursion to her 
father’s down-town office and saw for the 
first time a typewriter in use. 

‘“©O, Mamma,” she said on her return home, 
“*don’t you know, I saw the funniest sewing 
machine down to papa’s office. It sewed 
A. B. C.’s!"—Katherine EL. Megee. 


THE FORCE OF HABIT 


Baron Dowse, the celebrated Irish jadge, 
used to relate an incident that happened when 
he was holding an Assize Court at Cork. Ona 
the first day, when the jury came in, an officer 
of the court said, ‘‘Gintlemen ay the jury, 
ye’ll take yez accostomed places, if ye plaze.’”’ 
“And may I never Jaugh,’’ said the Baron, 
“if they didn’t all walk into the dock.”—The 
Pacific. 

HE WAS FORGIVING 


Georgie, aged five, had gone into the pantry 
against his mother’s orders and picked the 
frosting from thecake. His mother spanked 
him. Georgie did not cry. He wasn’t even 
angry. When it was over h’s mother dropped 
intoa chair. Georgie stood looking out of the 
window. There was a deep silence for a 
couple of minutes. Then Georgie lo)ked 
around at his mother and solemnly said: 

“It’s a nice day, ain’t it, mudder? ’—The 
Pilgrim. 

WHAT SUITED HIM 


A Southerner was telling in Washington of 
an old colored man in his neighborhood who 
first joined the Episcopal church, then the 
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Methodist, and next the Baptist, where he re- 
mained. Questioned as to the reason for his 
church travels he responded: ‘‘ Well, suh, 
hit’s dis way—De ’Piscopals is gemmen, suh, 
but I couldn’t keep up wid de answerin’ back 
in dey church. De Methodis’ dey always 
holdin’ inquiry meetin’s, an’ I don’t like too 
much inqguirin’ into. But de Baptis’, suh, dey 
jus’ dip an’ are done with hit. I’s a Baptis’, 
I is.’—Springfield Republican. 


AND IT WAS SUDDEN, TOO 


Dr. Blank had a colored maid who was very 
popular among her friends. One day some one 
called her up at the doctor’s ’phone: ‘‘ Is this 
Miss Lily White, what works at Dr. Blank’s ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, suh.”” ; 

**Well, Miss White, I want to ask you a 
very important question, what I ain’t had 
courage to ask you before. I want toask you 
if you’ll marry me.” 

‘Marry you? -Cose I’ll marry you! What 
makes you think I wouldn’t marry you? Who 
is dis gen’man, anyway ?’’—New York Press. 


HIS MANNER OF LIFE 


The late Bill Nye replied as follows toa cor- 
respondent who inquired about his habits of 
work and life: ‘‘ When the weather is such 
that I cannot exercise in the open air, I have 
a heavy pair of dumb bells at my lodgings, 
which [ use for hulding the dvor open. I also 
belong to an athletic club and a pair of Indian 
clubs with red handles. I vuwe much of my 
robust health to this. I do most of my writ- 
ing in a sitting p>sture or in an autograph 
album. When I am not engaged in thought 
Iam employed in recovering from its effects. 
I am very genial and pleasant to be thrown 
amongst. I dress ¢xpensively, but not so as 
to att act attention. In the morning I wear 
morning dress, and in the evening I wear 
evening dress, and at night I wear night 
dress ’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


Next Summer’s 


Plan now on seeing Yellowstone Park, ‘«‘ Wonderland of the World.’’ 


trip in America. 


The greatest of Nature’s wonderful phenomena on every hand. 


Vacation 


The finest coaching 


Geysers, 


mud pools, tinted terraces, magnificent mountains and bracing and invigorating mountain 


air. 


It tells about the Great Northwest and Yellowstone Park. 


The best hotels and accommodations. 


Write for 


«« Wonderland 


1906,’’ six cents. 


For rates and full information 


write C. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass. Agt., 207 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Go via GARDINER GATEWAY, the Official Entrance, 


AND THE 


Northern Pacific 


Railway 


St. Paul and Minneapolis to the Pacific Northwest 


A. M. CLELAND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


North. South. East West. 
At Home—Abroad 


FISCHER 


PIANO 


hold the same commanding position, 
because of their remarkable capacity 
to withstand climatic influences. 

If space permitted, we could cite 
many voluntary endorsements of this 


most necessary quality. 


125,000 Fischer Pianos in use 


is the world’s selling record and estab- 
lishes beyond dispute our right to the 
title, “America’s Home Piano.” 


Our Long-Time, Small-Payment Plan 
Paves the Way to Immediate Possession. 


Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER. Dept. P. 


164 FIFTH AVE., near 22d ST. 
and 68 WEST 125th ST.. 


NEW YORK 


T is the beautiful tone of these instru- 
ments that has given them world-wide 
celebrity. This, with durability, insured 

by the highest quality of workmanship and 
finish, leads the purchaser to pay cheerfully 
the somewhat higher price asked for them. 


cases CHICKERING & SONS = ™*7his*4 


813 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


Plain — Massive — Elegant 


Is this New Style 


‘Bay State 


Beauty of design, absence of decoration, 


together with new and up-to-date features have 
made our new pattern immediately popular. 


Our New Patent Key Plate 
Supporting Covers will be ap- 
preciated by cooks and house- 
wives. With this device you can quickly 
swing open the whole fire-top for broiling 
purposes or for putting on fuel. 


Has all the usual **Bay State” 
features, such as Spacious Oven, Oven 
Rake and Oven Shelf Locking Device, 
Oven Heat Indicator, Our Patent Tea 
Shelf, Gas Attachment, etc. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


A. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 55 Portland St , BOSTON. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


Se a a 
lf the ** Bay State’’ Range or Furnace is not for sale in your town please write us. 
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Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA‘ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Avalon 2 2 Goffstown 10 16 
Calexico 3 8 Littleton pees 
Cloverdale 2 6 Lyme 5 9 
Los Angeles, First 8 48 Meriden 14 14 
National City — 65 
be eit Market ae NEW JERSEY : 
ree 
San Francisco, Sun- eee eo atel ale ZRS ES 
ecb —  “Gnristian Union’ 19 40 
COLORADO (lw 
Denver, South ae NEW YORK 
roadway Albany — 19 
Grand Junction — 14 Brooklyn, Lewis AS 
} Avenue = 
BON ee an Little Valley 8 8 
Danbury 5 11 Ppyiaski wt 
Ellington i 7 Schenectady, State 
Madison 4 10 ~ Street ee 
South Manchester 26 35 Sidney EO 57 
‘Aiea IOWA Syracuse, Pilgrim 6 & 
antic ae ; 
Castana 2 2 CRZO 
Cherokee — 12 Barberton 57 62 
Eldora 32 32 Fort Recovery 9 11 
Lewis 2 4 Marietta, First 10 16 
ILLINOIS plese. Birming- 1a as 
Albion 3 4 Central 11 30 
pe 0.Fark Manor 3 3 Washington Street 7 15 
Seward 13 13 West Williamsfield 5 38 
Somonauk 16 18 OKLAHOMA 
INDIANA Deer Creek 4 6 
Hammond 3 3 Lawton Sieh 
Orland — 12 eclens 2 y) 
ar! _ 
Watewssess 4 ce { 2 oe 
= enter 
White Cloua Ld etbinvcegeenes ees 
MAINE 
TH DAKOTA 
Bangor, Hammord ae 
Street 1 4 Glen View 6 6 
Lovell 3 83 Mitchell lL 3 
Soe 3 a SER ROa 
York Village ee Berkshire Center 2° 30 
3 st Dorse 
Ms. eee Lyndonville 20 24 
aera 3 5 Marshfield — 2 
oon 1 3 Pittsford e 6 
Boston, Park Street : 3 Sie Gree , ee 
Dorchester, Second 11 19 pujonnsbury Center 2% 
dg 24 33 Vergennes 8 8 
rion 2 
Quincy, Washington Westfield Pie 
airs 6 ae WASHINGTON 
ehobo — 

South Deerfield 4 5 Seattle, Pilgrim 7 15 
Oxbridge 2 6  £2University 5 18 
MICHIGAN WISCONSIN 

Alpena 4 4 7 ~ 
Shelby, First 6 6 pig spre 2 ale 
MINNESOTA ee a 48 
a URAL — 
Crookston i 8 Madison, Pilgrim — 10 
Mapleton 4 7 Menasha 4 6 
a eae Pil- qo Milwaukee, Grand 
St Paul, Bethany — 3 ,Avenue | pala 
x . ew Chester _ 
Waseca 8 New Lisbon Eng 
NEBRASKA Platte as 
Ainsworth 2 4 Steuben — § 
jowles 2 es 
Hastings 18 18 OTHER STATES 
Lincoln, First — 6 Baltimore, Md. me ih 
Vine Street — 5 Butteville, Ore. 8 8 
Omaha, Hillside 4 7 Philadelphia, Pa., 
Saratoga 1 6 Central —- 7 
Trenton 3 4 St.Louis, Mo., Pil- 
Weeping Water Bi Lied: grim 4 12 


Conf., 709. Total, 1,405. 
Total since Jan. 1, couf.,1,131; tot , 2,538 


A Promising Movement for 
Italians 


On Lincoln’s birthday a new Christian enterprise 
of more than local significance was inaugurated in 
Windsor Locks, Ct., to be known as Lincoln Insti- 
tute. It isa new and somewhat radically changed 
form of the local Italian mission. 

About six months ago the Congregational pastor, 
Rey. E. W. Pond, went to the American Inter- 
national College in Springfield, seeking light and 
help upon the perplexing problem of the Italian 
work which has been carried on with somewhat 
meager results for some years. His quest ended 
when he found Prof. Alberto Pecorini of the above 
named institution, who has been preaching Sunday 
evenings to Italian congregations which have 
crowded the Congregational chapel. Last Sunday 
night more than 200 adults, out of an Italian popu- 
lation of about 500, listened attentively for an hour 
and a half while Professor Pecorini spoke of the 
future of the Italian in America. 

This young professor is not only a captivating 

preacher, but a man of constructive capacity and 
insight as to Christian effort for his countrymen. 
His ideas, combined with the generosity of Windsor 
Locks people, have made Lincoln Institute. 
KOne floor of a building centrally situated on the 
main street of the village has been finely fitted up 
for this work, and Mrs. R. P. Kossuth, a cultivated 
and college-trained Italian, has been engaged as 
superintendent. 

Professor Pecorini, in his address at the opening, 
stated that the aim of the institute will be to give 
Italians such opportunity and training as American 
Christians enjoy. The gospel is explicitly held in 
the foreground as the power through which this aim 
is to be realized, and Christian character as the end 
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in view; but methods will vary. Sundays will be 
occupied with Bible teaching and religious services, 
with the free use of stereopticon, and through the 
week Mrs. Kossuth will be occupied with the people 
in their homes and with classes of various kinds. 
American history, English language, music, sewing, 
home making and the care of children are within 
the scope of this woman’s work. Reading-room, a 
well-furnished library and a social room provided 
with games will be always open. 

Pres. 8. H. Lee of the American International 
College cordially approved the undertaking, and it 
is hoped that this modest institute in a manufactur- 
ing-yillage of the Connecticut Valley will become a 
model for many such, greatly to the advantage of 
missionary work among foreigners in New England. 

R. N. 


Be Your 
Own Man 


We want at least one | 
man in your town to be | 
hisown man. We can 
show you how to be free. 
Experience does not 
count. If you are hon- 
est and industrious and 
are really in earnest about 
it we will stand by you 
and help you to be your 
own master. 

Thousands of men and 
women are now living 
happy lives and leading 
free and independent 
careers as salesmen and 
saleswomen for THE 
Lapies Home Journarand 
"THE FE: nine 
Posr. 

You can be master or 
mistress of your own 
time and movements. 

When you work you 
can work with the en- 
thusiasm and spirit of the 
man who is his own 
employer. 

There are constant 
distributions of prizes as 
large as $40,000 in addi- 
tion to monthly distri- 
butions of $5,000 prizes 
and the regular large 
commission we give on 
every subscription you 
take —old and new. 

Write us about Free- 
dom and we will help 
you. 


SATURDAY 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
754-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, ‘Treasurer ; John G, Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washi n Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. - 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOLATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porte 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. _ Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Stree Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in cae churches and parso: es. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Ameritus; Charles EB. Hope Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Lll.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass,; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
me C, A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ml. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con; be dap Sia House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. i. Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools Braputonaly, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appro riations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday oe and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and gundey 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing. Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8S. 8. & Pub. eee those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
{Go orate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
e 


.; Treasurer, Rev. 
eld Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. Day 
Treasurer, Geo, Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
OC. P. Osborne, Room 601 Pn a eas House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desi: pastors or 
eed supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BoABD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A, G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
¥F. E. Emrich, 608 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
Hshment and support of Evangelical Congregation’) 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs, 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Room 704 Oongrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer: 88 
E, Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 7, 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


LYMYER 
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MEMEELY#°0, BELLS 
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LirE GUARDS.—The Life Guards are two regi- 
ments of cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers and every 
loyal British heart is proud of them. Not only the 
King’s household, but yours, ours, everybody’s 
should have its life guards. The need of them is 
especially great when the greatest foes of life, dis- 
eases, find allies in the very elements as colds, in- 
fluenza, catarrh, the grippe, and pneumonia do in 
the stormy month of March. The best way that 
we know of to guard against these diseases is to 
strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsaparilla— 
the greatest of all life guards. It removes the con- 
ditions in which these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigor and tone to all the 
vital organs and functions, and imparts a genial 
warmth to the blood. Remember the weaker the 
system the greater the exposure to disease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 


AN ENCHANTED LAKELAND.—The ‘ Highlands 
of Ontario,’’ considered the most beautiful summer 
resort district in America, is annually attracting 
more attention as the ideal playground for the tour- 
ist and holiday seeker. During the last week in 
June this season, the members of the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Cleveland, Ohio, to the number of two 
hundred, held their annual outing in the Muskoka 
Lakes district, one of the principal regions of this 
vast territory, making their headquarters at the 
**Royal Muskoka’ hotel. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of June 30 publishes an article by their spe- 
cial staff correspondent, in which appears the fol- 
lowing: ‘“‘The Royal Muskoka hotel is one of the 
largest and best equipped summer hotels in Canada, 
opened a week earlier than usual to entertain the 
builders. The two days here have been most thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the members of the party, and 
the picturesque and beautiful scenery along the 
railroad and lake route, in the center of the ‘ High- 
lands,’ amazed and delighted the Clevelanders.” 
Take a free trip—a mental little journey through 
Muskoka, by asking for that handsome Muskoka 
publication issued by the Grand Trunk Railway 
System. It contains a large map, nineteen views 
and a fund of information. Apply for copy to T. H. 
Hanley, New England Passenger Agent, 360 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; inco orated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels Penehen the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s i and ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are ye hn to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM OC. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the tne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Man hunting is our business. If you are competent 
to earn $1 ,000—85,000 write for booklet and state posi- 
tion desired; 12 offices. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


High Grade Positions now open for experienced 
men. Spring changes now being made. Write for list 
ane poe usiness Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 

ew York. 


General Housework Girl wanted, in a family of 
three, to go into the country April lst. Must have good 
references and be able to do good plain cooking. 
pon per week. Apply to F. D. Somers, 5 Par 

oston. 


ages 
Street, 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The ote way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of Jadies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert OC. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


To Kent for the summer. A house with 12 rooms, 
partially furnished, pleasantly located; good spring 
water in house; within 40 rods of railroad and Con- 
necticut River; also boarders and roomers wanted. 
Address A, F. Johnson, Riverview Farm, Bradford, Vt. 


All the Enclopzdias, New International, Ameri- 
cana, Universal, Britannica, International, Johnson, 
etc. All the dictionaries, Century, International, Stand- 
ard, etc. Modern Eloquence, Beacon Lights of History, 
Larned’s Ready Reference, Historians’ History, Stod- 
dard’s Lectures, sina TA Library of Music, standard 
authors in sets, standard histories, etc., newand slightly 
worn bought and sold. Address Book-exchange, 10, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


DEEP BREATHING and 
REMEDIAL GYMNASTICS 


A scientific method of promuring a free and har- 
‘monious action of all the organs of the body, result- 
ing in pure blood, a Bg circulation, a perfect 
digestion, and a cheerful spirit. 
Nirs. M. VAN D. CAVALIER 
542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Event and Comment 


N POINT of dignity, representative 

character, quality of platform speak- 

ing and influence upon the four thousand 

or more delegates pres- 

The Student Yolun- ent, the Student Vclun- 
teer Convention A 

teer Convention at 

Nashville, last week, elsewhere reported, 

will take rank as one of the most signifi. 


~eant religious assemblages ever held on 


the North American Continent. It has 
given ocular demonstration of the fact 
that our schools and colleges were never 
so warmly sympathetic with missions as 
they are today. It has revealed anew the 
efficiency and the potentiality of the re- 
markable organization which Mr. Mott 
and his coadjutors have built up for pro- 
moting missionary interest in the higher 
institutions of learning, and with a view 
to pouring during the next few years 
mighty re.enforcements into the foreign 
field. There is such a reality about 
this movement, such tremendous yet re- 
strained intensity, such a realization of 
the needs of the un-Christianized world, 
such an abandon of self.devotion, and 
withal so much sanity and common sense 
that the Church of Christ in America and 
England may yet be surprised by what its 
own children are to accomplish in this 
very generation. Coming at a time when 
the Orient is seething with new life, and 
when the.doors are wider open than ever 
before, this Student Movement may well 
challenge the respectful attention of the 
world, receive the warm support of the 
churches and spur Christians everywhere 
to an imitation of its fervor and its defi- 
niteness of purpose. 


AST WEEK’S Congregationalist was 

the largest number in its history, yet 
a great deal of material which seemed to 
us important was 
crowded out. We 
print on another page 
of this issue a selection of letters from 
The Congregationalist’s family written 
on the occasion of the ninetieth anniyer- 
sary. A large package remains, some of 
them containing incidents and allusions 
of special interest, which we withhold 
only because compelled to do so by lack 
of space. These evidences of the inweav- 
ing of this paper into the private and 
family experiences of a great company of 
men, women and children are greatly 
valued by the editors, They would as- 
sure our contributors anew of the service 
rendered by their articles, several of 


Aftermath of Our 
Ninetieth Anniversary 


‘which are mentioned in this correspond- 


ence. Especially encouraging are the 
abundant testimonies to the influence of 
the paper on children, and to impressions 
on the minds of many now in mature 
years, made in childhood and never for- 
gotten. We send greetings to every 


member of our large household. Among 
other valuable things left over is Profes- 
sor Knox’s forecast of the religion of 
the next ninety years, which arrived too 
late for the last issue and will be found 
elsewhere, also the letter from our Lon- 
don editor. 


HE CAMPAIGN of the American 

Board now going forward so success- 
fully has proved one point at least; 
namely, that the subject of 
modern missions is intrinsic- 
ally interesting when prop- 
erly presented to persons in sympathy 
with movements that are uplifting to the 
world. It has been a revelation to hun- 
dreds of business men who have attended 
the meetings in different cities to discover 
how closely the Christian propaganda is 
bound up with the great international 
issues of the day and what part our noble 
missionaries in foreign lands are having 
in helping to shape the future of the 
nations of the East just now coming toa 
consciousness of strength and opportu- 
nity. We trust this special campaign will 
do much to break down the too prevalent 
impression that missions are an enterprise 
apart from the best life of the modern 
world or that the story of missions when 
told by those who are pouring out their 
very life blood on the field is a tame one. 
We count this outcome one of the most 
valuable of the many gratifying results 
of this campaign. The reflex action on 
the churches thus aroused is as valuable 
as the financial gain to the Board, for no 
church or group of churches which have 
taken pains to prepare for the coming of 
the representatives of the Board or have 
discerned the meaning of this special 
movement, have failed to be stimulated. 
Indeed, some of our most conservative 
pastors and laymen at the close of the 
meetings have expressed to the secreta- 
ries of the Board their satisfaction and 
enthusiasm and to intimate their approval 
of this wide-reaching plan of arousing 
the churches. 


A New Front 
for Missions 


S THIS CAMPAIGN proceeds it is 

becoming more and more apparent 
that the benefit of this aroused interest 
in missions is not to 
accrue to the Board 
alone. We are glad 
that there is so good promise of obtain- 
ing for the Board the extra $100,000 
desired this year, but we believe its 
officers realize that in any wise view of 
the future the building up of our home 
missionary interests is absolutely essen- 
tial in order that by and by there may be 
funds for the foreign field from churches 
that will fruit out of home. missionary 
work. The Board has at least two spe- 
cial reasons for making this campaign 


The Bearing on the 
Home Societies 


at the present time. This is the hay- 
stack centennial year and the various 
celebrations will naturally turn the at- 
tention of the public to the mighty work 
that has grown out of that famous prayer 
meeting. This, too, is a year of unprece- 
dented popular unrest in the Orient and 
the world is more open to missionary 
approach than ever before in its history. 
In due time, and we trust before very 
long, will come the turn of the home 
societies to project their interests to the 
center of the stage. Indeed, already 
some of them are taking measures to 
recruit the sources of their incomes and 
we wish them well in all these under- 
takings. There is money enough in our 
Congregational churches to sustain and 
advance the missionary work at home and 
abroad. The appeal must be brought 
home to the heart and conscience and 
pocket-book of Christian men and women 
in all wise ways. 


66 BOUT a quarter of the men who 

are strapped and stranded and 
show up here are college men,”’ says the 
secretary of the 
Bowery branch of 
the New York 
Y.M.C. A. The great majority of those 
educated men who become moral wrecks, 
he says, owe their downfall to drink. 
Bishop Ingram of London recently gave 
similar testimony concerning his experi- 
ence in that city with university men who 
who have become derelicis. He said that 
at that time he had no less than twenty 
men on his hands who had received de- 
grees from English universities, whom he 
was trying to lift out of the slough of in- 
temperance. Education doesn’t make a 
man immune to the temptation of ap- 
petite, but it ought to make him more 
keenly aware of its danger than men of 
untrained intellects. Do the moral and 
spiritual leaders of our colleges and uni- 
versities realize their responsibilities for 
impressing students with the importance 
of maintaining live temperance soci- 
eties ? 


Where Temperance Or- 
ganizations are Needed 


T IS A FAIR principle, we believe, and 
one which we have often insisted on 
that no man has a right to use his ordina- 
tion as a bait for commercial 

Trading on enterprise. When we get cir- 
ee culars from pastors, therefore, 
or home missionaries or men who have 
left the ministry because they could not 
make a living out of it, telling us that 
they have found an opportunity to make 
us rich and asking us to trust them be- 
cause they have been preachers of the 
gospel, we feel like telling our readers to 
beware. A man who appeals to them to 
trust him with their savings on the 
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ground that he is or has been a minister 
is to be distrusted, if for no other reason, 
because his ideals of a profession which 
depends upon public confidence in its dis- 
interestedness are not so high as they 
ought to be. There is, of course, no rea- 
son why a minister should not engage in 
business if he is called to leave the minis- 
try, but there is every reason why he 
should not engage in business as a minis- 
ter. The general rule that savings should 
never be put where one cannot watch 
them has double force when some one 
who ‘‘has been a home missionary for 
twenty years’’ is made a cat’s-paw by 
some mining, real estate or plantation 
company. Home missionary experience 
and business genius are incommensura- 
bles. They may and often do coexist, 
but you cannot argue from one to the 
other. Because a man has business genius, 
you cannot argue that he is a home mis- 
sionary—and the opposite is just as true. 
The latest circular of the sort which we 
have received comes from a ‘‘home mis- 
sionary ’’ whose name, we are glad to say, 
is not found in the Congregational -Year- 
Book. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT again has 
made it his business as a peacemaker 
between warring classes to intervene in 
No Restriction of Fuel the strife between 
owners and miners 
engaged in the vast bituminous and an- 
thracite coal business. He has let John 
Mitchell know that the public for which 
he speaks cannot view with complacensy 
or toleration any open war between miners 
and owners. Somehow they must come 
to terms. In addition to his influence 
making for compromise and peace, the 
Steel Trust with its vast purchasing power 
and demand for fuel, has informed those 
companies mining coal, from which it 
usually buys, that if must not be deprived 
ofitsfuel. Contracts involving vast sums 
must be kept: Mills must be operated. 
Fuel must be at hand. Ergo mine opera- 
tors must not resort to a policy hostile 
to the Trust’s interests. In short, the 
Trust says we prefer to pay higher prices 
caused by concessions to the miners rather 
than cease producing steel. In conse- 
quence of these new factors in the situa- 
tion, the outlook for settlement of the 
dispute between the disputants is brighter. 
Divisions now exist within the mine 
owners’ ranks, as among the miners; and 
a new discussion of terms of settlement 
must come. 


USKEGEE INSTITUTE brought to- 

gether two weeks ago at the fifteenth 
annual Negro conference, farmers rep- 
resenting nearly every 
county in the South- 
ern ‘‘Black Belt.’’ Principal Booker T. 
Washington as usual, presided, and by his 
apt questions held the participants closely 
to their subjects and prompted many 
questions by others, which brought out 
interesting facts. The first day was the 
conference of farmers, giving them an 
opportunity to study at first-hand the 
forces working among the masses of the 
Negroes, either to lift them up or drag 
them down. The second day was the 
conference of the workers, those engaged 
in some way in Negro education. These 
took their theme from the farmers’ con- 
ference and sought to reduce the facts 
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there brought out to some sort of system. 
Every Southern state and nearly every 
important Southern school were repre- 
sented. It was shown that the higher 
institutions were furnishing the teachers 
for a large portion of the schools and 
that secondary schools were springing up 
in increasing numbers and doing more 
and more valuable work. Teachers and 


students extend their influence in their 


communities and counsel the people 
how to help themselves. Dr. Washington 
gave a typical illustration by describing 
the Canadian Agricultural School at 
Guelph, which has established excur- 
sions, bringing farmers to the school to 
study its practical work. A traveling 
dairy or wagon, also goes about the coun- 
try and takes the school to the farmers. 
This Tuskegee Conference, with its many 
local conferences is doing a service of 
high value as a school extension move- 
ment for the Negroes of a large territory. 


HE UNITED STATES SENATE at 
last, after proving for years a stub 
born foe of the measure, has passed the 
Pure Food Bill, which care- 
ane and fully guards against adul- 
S, teration of foods and med- 
icines, and imposes penalties which will 
be deterrent. Special business interests so 
long have had power enough in the Senate 
to defeat this measure for the public wel- 
fare that it isa happy omen of better days 
that at last general interests have tri- 
umphed over the cupidity of the few. 
Evidence of a converting character has 
been coming from the Government’s own 
chemists and food experts of late years 
which could not well be scoffed at; and 
moreover the plain people have been get- 
ting hot against fraud in general, and es- 
pecially fraud that shortened their lives 
and ruined their digestion. \What with 
legislation of this sort going on our stat- 
ute-books, with the crusade against patent 
medicines rising in volume, and with 
saner notions of diet taught by men like 
Horace Fletcher and Dr. J. H. Kellogg 
coming into vogue, the people’s longevity 
record promises to grow higher. Inciden- 
tally, certain publishing and commercial 
interests will suffer temporarily, but in 
the long run will gain. Wealth derived 
from fraud never is truly profitable. The 
measure has still to be voted on by the 
House. 


N UNDERFED, imperfectly nour- 

ished child cannot engage on equal 
mental terms with a child that is abun- 
dantly nourished. Robert 
Hunter’s book on Poverty 
and Mr. John Spargo’s more 
recent book on The Bitter Cry of the 
Children, have impressed upon us that 
even in this country, with all our wealth 
and altruism, there is much to do in our 
school administration by way of caring 
for the physical welfare of pupils if we 
are to have adequate results in mental 
development and attainment. In Eng- 
land, where the congestion of population 
is greater and the number of the poor 
larger, the problem is more acute; and 
the General Committee of the National 
Free Church Council, through its sub- 
committee on social reform, has just com- 
mitted the Free Churches to the platform 
that ‘‘either by private subscriptions or 
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out of public funds meals should be pro- 
vided for necessitous children in the pub- 
lic elementary schools.’’ The first bill 
introduced in Parliament by the new. 
Labor party has for its object public pro- 
vision of food for underfed children com- 
ing from homes of poverty or ignorance, 
and both the Minister of Education, Mr. 
Birrell, and John Burns have announced 
that the Liberal Ministry will stand back 
of the measure. 


AY TENTH has been announced as 

the date for the Douma or National 
Parliament of Russia to assemble, and it 
bids fair to have within it 
a very representative group 
of men, inasmuch as recent decisions of 
the Czar and Count Witte have made it 
clear that they are successfully overcom- 
ing the resistance of the reactionary party 


Foreign Affairs 


‘near the throne and are committed to 


abolition of the autocracy In conse- 
quence all the various groups of electors 
with a multiplicity of points of view are 
now at work enlisting voting strength. 
—John Morley, Secretary of State for 
India, has rendered a decision on the 
vexed question of civil versus military 
supremacy in India, which seems to sat- 
isfy both Lord Kitchener, head of the 
army, and Earl Minto, the viceroy. But 
it does not please Lord Curzon, the recent 
viceroy, who insists that the policy as 
amended still subordinates the civil to 
the military power.— Russia has used 
her influence to mediate between Ger- 
many and France in their dispute over 
the Moroccan situation, but with no 
tangible results. A test vote last week 
leading up to but not settling the crucial 
point of dominating police authority in 
Morocco, which France claims, shows 
that Germany has only Austria and Mo- 
rocco on her side, and that the other 
Powers are against her. Some claim that 
she will hold out until the last moment 
and then accept—nominally grudgingly, 
but secretly gladly—the superior rights 
of France in Morocco, and will then turn 
around and use the same argument with 
the Powers respecting her superior rights 
in Holland which they have supported 
France in asserting in Morocco. Sooner 
or later Germany intends to absorb Hol- 
land, and the only question to be con- 
sidered, according to her, is the time and 
the manner. Therein lie probabilities of 
war, if Germany is really seeking it, 
though we doubt it, for her navy is far 
from equal to the task of meeting both 
France and England. 


Reference having been recently in this col- 
umn to the statement of an ex-engineer of the 
Isthmian Canal placing upon Secretary of War 
Taft the responsibility of stopping Y. M.C. A. 
work in Panama, lest he should “offend Ro- 
man Catholics,” it is only just to cite Mr. 
Taft’s own language in the matter, found in 
the Report of the Canal Commission just pub- 
lished (Senate Document, 127): 


The commission has been exceedingly soli- 
citous concerning the conditions as to morality 
and decent living of those whom they are 
gathering into settlements along the line of 
the canal on the isthmus. They are furnish- 
ing schools, and have now in their pay six or 
seven pastors of the different churches to 
which the laborers belong, including the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the Methodist Church, 
the Baptist Church, the Prot t Episcopal 
Church, the Presbyterian Church, and the Sal- 
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vation Army. Hight buildings have already 
been assigned for religious purposes, etc. 


I< 


\ nie ~ A Lenten Message 


‘«The Spirit driveth Him into the wilder- 
ness.’” 

Perhaps even Jesus would not have 
sought that wilderness voluntarily. Un- 
trodden solitudes, the pathless waste over 
which storm and darkness might brood to 
increase its dangers, the peril of wild 
beasts—why should he go out there alone? 
He was a man often weary, a man whose 
time was swiftly running out. It is con- 
ceivable that even Jesus would not have 
chosen the wilderness. 

How much less do you and I choose 
_ours! But every human soul that knows 
_ the conflict of life, that has ever really 
opened its eyes to the austere realities of 
existence, spends time in the wilderness. 
It is the common lot. Christian or not, 
the wilderness is a part of adult experi- 
ence. The wilderness of grief and loss 
and pain and tears, the wilderness of 
doubt and incomprehension and despair, 
the wilderness of injustice .and inhu- 
manity—into these we go, thrust forth 
by some unrecognized compulsion, to 
take our turn in strife with rampant 
evil, with the sin whose terrible on- 
slaught brings our souls to the death- 
grapple. 

Ary Sheffer’s great picture of the Temp- 
tation of Christ represents no flaccid, ob- 
* sequious, suggestive Satan. The dark 
figure stands matched against the slender 
radiant form of Jesus upon the summit 
of the world, and his attitude is one of 
dauntless power and command. He is 
the incarnation of physical and mental 
force. His mighty muscles show the 
power of the body as his keen eye and 
strong brow betray the intelligence of the 
mind, And opposed to him is the form 
of One who was to conquer by spiritual 
might alone. The slender frame, the 
quiet eye, the unimpressive pose are all 
emphasized in order the more strikingly 
to portray the vivid force that burned as 
a “spirit of fire in a shell of pearl.’’ 

The difference between the Christian 
and another man is not a difference of 
Tempter or of wilderness. It is the same 
Power of Darkness, the same land of des- 
olation and conflict which Jesus knew. 

I know as I know my life 
I know as I know my pain, 
That there is no lonely strife, 
That he is mad who would gain 
A separate balm for his woe, 
A single pity and cover, 
For the one great God I know 
Hears the same prayer over and over. 

The difference lies in the compelling 
Spirit and the angelic ministry. Oneman 
stumbles into his wilderness through ig- 
- norance or misleading; the beasts assail 
him; he is their prey, and he hears no 
faintest rustle of an angel’s wing. 

Another goes with eyes open, knowing 
that he is driven there by the merciful 
Spirit of God—the God who ‘‘educateth,” 
those whom he loves. He has submitted 
always to the leading of that mighty 
Hand. On into the darkness, under the 
shadow of the gathering storm and the 
coming night he walks, serene in the 
knowledge that it is God’s way, there- 
fore he must tread it bravely, patiently, 
courageously. The temptations surge in; 
the doubts and terrors, the pain and 
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suffering are so many ravening beasts. 
He dare not stop to question or to wonder 
how he, a child of God, came to be in 
such case, he who has so often prayed for 
shelter and for safety; he can only pray 
and struggle, and if he pray and struggle 
well, if he refuse to doubt the God whose 
pity and justice are hidden in impenetra- 
ble darkness, if he cling to Him who wept 
and was weary, who was alone and mis- 
understood, who was despised and re- 
jected, he too, wins the great fight, and 
knows the ministry of those angels whom 
God sends to bear in their mighty arms 
the soul that is spent with victory. 


China and Missions 


The Chinese Government has acted 
promptly in ordering punishment of the 
guilty involved in the recent massacre 
at Nanchang, which was plainly due to 
the evils which result from French Roman 
Catholic interference with native admin- 
istration. All Americans escaped and 
have been brought in safety to Kiukiang. 
News also has come of riots in Honan, 
but until more explicit information comes 
we shall not know the gravity of the sit- 
uation there. 

The reports as to the Empress Dow- 
ager’s health and safety have to be taken 


. with a grain of salt; and yet it must not 


be overlooked that she is by no means 
young and lusty, and that considerable of 
the ferment in China today is due to an 
anti-dynastic revolt. A second group of 
commissioners from China, en route to Eu- 
rope to study governmental conditions 
and report on needed Chinese reforms, 
has landed in this country, with rumor 
already rife that while on the Pacific 
marked differences of opinion arose 
which will break up the special em- 
bassy. 

Most interesting to our special con- 
stituency is the report that with the 
present anti-foreign outbreak has come 
the natural and inevitable demand, just 
as it came in Japan, that the Chinese 
church must be independent of all foreign 
control. It is a logical development of 
an anti-foreign crusade, and in due time, 
under normal conditions, probably will 
have to be granted, just as to a degree it 
has been by several of the Protestant 
churches in Japan. But the day, con- 
ditions being- normal, is yet afar off. 
Should there, however, be a general revo- 
lution, or a very marked conflict between 
the Chinese and Occidentals, it may be- 
come a movement calling for immediate 
consideration. 

Of one thing we are confident, namely, 
that come what may in China, the graver 
crisis which our mission boards must 
face, as national and racial self.con- 
sciousness increases, will demand from 
the Protestant forces a minimizing of all 
secondary differences of opinion and 
some of those which hitherto may have 
been considered fundamental, especially 
as to polity, and will call for a shoulder 
to shoulder, united front against the 
forces hostile to Christianity. The em- 
inent commissioners who were recently 
in this country spoke fair words about 
missions, and the Empress Dowager 
seemingly has modified her former hostil- 
ity; but there are those in China, poten- 
tially powerful and likely to be conspicu- 
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ous in the coming reconstruction, who 
are radically opposed to all Christian prop- 
aganda, and who are disposed to deal 
vigorously with emissaries of Christian- 
ity. Unity of spirit and unity of institu- 
tional life, so far as may be, will better 
fit the Christian forces to meet the com- 
ing storm, if storm there must be; and 
quite as necessary also is it that the mis- 
sionary propaganda be carried on witha 
minimum of interference with Chinese 
civil affairs or domestic customs. Policy 
as well as principle demands this, and the 
course of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in China, backed by France, in in- 
terfering with Chinese judicial and exec- 
utive procedure must be held responsible 
for not a little of the present uprising, 
and for loss of life and property. 


“Caring for One’s Own” 


A collection of over $1,000 at the Old 
South Church, Boston, recently taken, 
together with the utterances of the pas- 
tor of that church, Dr. George A. Gordon, 
mark an epoch in the church’s history 
and in the history of Boston Congrega- 
tionalism. Along with continuance, so 
far as it seems best, of the traditional 
generosity of this society and church to 
the agencies of the denomination at large 
—foreign and home missions, etc.—there 
now is to be regular giving to and loyal 
co-operation with the Congregational 
Church Union and with the movement 
for strengthening Congregationalism in 
Greater Boston. 

This has been the informal attitude of 
the church for several years past, but it 
now becomes the formal attitude, and 
has back of it the rational conviction of 
its leading men that the time has come 
for Boston and New England Congrega- 
tional churches to think for a time of 
themselves, of conservation of their own 
energy, and of their own future. The 
social and ecclesiastical state of flux and 
recrystallization now going on in a sec- 
tion once dominated supremely and still 
dominated effectively by the older racial 
stock and by the original polity, is one 
not without its challenge from Celts and 
Latins and from adherents of Episcopacy, 
Roman and Anglican. To meet this chal- 
lenge calls for action, for fellowship, and 
for leadership. 

There often comes a time in the history 
of a local church or a denomination, as 
with individuals, when highest duty calls 
for self-protection, in order that later 
there may be fuller self-expression and 
richer service to fellowmen. It is the 
height of folly for churches to continue 
to give lavishly to foreign missions if they 
are verging on debt, or on extinction for 
lack of substantial institutional health 
at home. 

To say this just now is not out of place, 
even if the denomination as a whole 
is facing a call to minimize its denomi- 
nationalism for the sake of larger fel- 
lowship. At any time it is always in 
order to remind men and institutions that 
their wisdom may lie in self-protection 
and self-preservation. Such times are 
not aS numerous perhaps as those when 
self-surrender and self-forgetfulness are 
ealled for; but still they come, and it is 
gratifying to find the Old South Church 
formally indorsing a movement which 
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has for its motive the conservation of 
Congregationalism in Greater Boston, to 
the end that in the future as in the past 
our churches may be able to send forth 
their gifts to the West, the South, and 
the continents beyond. 


Jesus as a Friend * 


The friendships of Jesus, so far as we 
have hints and glimpses of them, belong 
to the period of his public ministry. 
There is a suggestion in the simple nar- 
ratives from which on careful reading it 
is hard to get away, that his earlier life 
had in it a large element of loneliness. 
They did not understand him—how could 
they understand him ?—these playmates 
of his childhood, these devout and in- 
tent, but not large-minded inmates of the 
home in Nazareth, In the earlier stages 
he did not fully understand himself. 
And when his vision of what life must 
be worked itself clear, it was something 
which he could not share, even with 
Mary, to whom he was so good and inti- 
mate a son. Some boys lean on their 
mothers and take direction from their 
affectionate ambitions and ideals, but 
after the hour when they found him in the 
temple wholly intent upon his Heavenly 
Father’s business, we must think of Mary 
rather as the one who leaned and learned 
in higher thing's and with all her love felt 
that this first son of her heart somehow 
stood apart and alone. 

So true is it that the highest type of 
friendship requires likeness of spiritual 
atmosphere. Jesus gave all he could to 
every one of that household, but his giy- 
ing was limited by theirlack. You cannot 
pour a quart from the most abundant 
spring intoa pint cup. Jesus gave James 
and Jude all of himself that they could 
grasp and understand and ‘nevertheless 
his brethren did not believe on him.” 
They were blinded by excess of light. 
Something was lacking, they felt, and it 
was true; but the lack was in themselves 
and not in him. With the disciples who 
came to him from the enthusiasms of 
John’s wilderness ministry, on the other 
hand, there was community of purpose, 
however far behind they lingered in the 
way. And most of all in Peter, James 
and especially in John, who joined fiery 
energy with contemplative love, he found 
companions of his spirit. 

Was there ever a man upon the earth 
who inspired such love and hate? The 
Pharisees and scribes denied their dearest 
principles and fawned like dogs at the 
hated feet of Pilate to send him to the 
cross. Thomas cried,‘‘ Let us also go 
that we may die with him.’ Peter fol- 
lowed in spite of fear into the very den 
of his foes. Zacchzus at the first ac- 
quaintance reversed his mode of life, 
Matthew left his tax-gathering, the sons 
of Zebedee their nets, Mary of Magdala 
her sins. The secret of this love and 
hate lay in his singleness of aim and sim- 
plicity of love and truth. As the magnet 
at once attracts and repels, so Jesus 
drew to himself those who had capacity 
for becoming like himself and repulsed 
those who had no such capacity. 


* Prayer meeting topic for March 11-17. Jesus 
asa Friend. John 11: 1-44; 21: 15-25. Why did 
Jesus arouse such love and hate? What does his 
friendship mean to us? How may we cultivate and 
make the most of it? 
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In such an atmosphere of faith and 
communion we are to find Christ’s friend- 
ship the central experience of our lives. 
As a great friendship enriches all other 
relations, becoming a spring of refresh- 
ment to the soul which is not only full 
but overflows, so the friendship with 
Christ arms us for true relations with all 
other friends on earth. He is the third 
who brings a touch of the infinite and 
eternal into all earth’s dual relations. In 
cultivating his friendship and living in its 
atmosphere of faith and joy and hope, we 
are doing the most that is possible for 
him, for the world and for ourselves. 


Prize Offer 


Wishing to enlarge the numbers of con- 
tributors to our Children’s Department, as 
well as to stimulate those who are already 
writing for it, The Congregationalist offers 
a prize of $20 for the best short juvenile 
story, not exceeding 1,600 words in length, 
suited to children from ten to twelve years 


of age, and a second prize of $10 for the 


next best. The contest will be vpen until 
May 1, 1906. Wereserve the right to pub- 
lish at regular rates any manuscript sub- 
mitted. No manuscript will be returned to 
the author unless postage isinclosed. Ad- 
dress Children’s Department, The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 


In Brief 


No more convincing proof could be desired 
of the new and better era of Christian frater- 
nity and denominational good will on which 
the American churches have entered than is 
furnished by the last issue of Zion’s Herald, 
New England’s able and enterprising Metho- 
dist weekly. Dr. Parkhurst, the editor, not 
only furnished to his readers last week an 
extended historical sketch of The Congrega- 
tionalist, and used the cover page of the 
Herald for reproduction of photographs of 
four of the editors of the paper, but he also 
supplemented these acts of courtesy with 
words of appreciation for us as a newspaper 
and as an exponent of Christian journalism 
which were more than kind and we fear 
undeserved. There was a time, not many 
years ago, when this display of fraternity 
would not have been possible. Arminian and 
Calvinist not only combated each other’s 
theology, but disparaged each other’s attain- 
ments and made the columns of religious 
journals the arena for a display of sectarian 
and personal animosity which were lament- 
able at the time and which are mortifying to 
recall now. 


A movement for the consolidation of South- 
ern Methodist papers is coming to a head. It 
is quite generally admitted that the present 
multiplicity and rivalry have no justification 
and that it is a waste of money and effort to 
endeavor to maintain so many journals. 


The published report of the Book Committee 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church shows a 
loss of $21,000 last year on the Christian. Ad- 
vocates, the official papers of that denomina- 
tion. But the profits on the sale of books 
were much more than enough to offset the 
losses On newspapers. 


Our somewhat younger contemporary, the 
Presbyterian of Philadelphia, has just cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary. The 
type of Presbyterianism which Philadelphia 
and Princeton Seminary produce has had in 
this journal adequate exposition these many 
years. Its second editor was one of the 
famous Alexander family—James W. 


The current discussion concerning patent 
and proprietary medicines has already gone 
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so far as to need a quieting and restraining 
hand. Not all drugs are damnable, but we 
agree with the Watchman that it would be 
wise for the legislature to pass a law requiring 
every package of medicine, whether sold by 
druggists or others, or furnished by physi- 
cians’ prescription, to have on it the correct 
statement of the contents in plain English. 


For years a certain firm of well-known 
bakers in New York City has distributed 
bread to the needy at midnight. About to 
move the firm announces that it will continue 
this custom, believing that it has brought good 
luck and prosperity, and that in many cases 
the aid given has been appreciated and form- 
ally acknowledged later when many of the 
recipients have regained prosperity and self- 
support. This is bread cast on the waters to 
be found again. 


Racial strife between whites and Negroes 
in Springfield, O., has been so acute during 
the past week, resulting not only in taking of 
life but destruction of property and persistent 
display of the mob spirit, that the State 
Militia has been called out. This is not the 
first time that this town has figured promi- 
nently in a way to the disgrace of the common- 
wealth which did so much, through its great 
men, to put an end to slavery and establish 
the civil rights of the Negro. 


The special services connected with the 
Lenten season, which began last week, appear 
to include more union meetings of the various 
denominations in local communities than ever 
before. The suggestions for local co-opera- 
tion which originated with the Massachusetts 
State Association of Congregational Churches 
and the Episcopal Convention of Eastern 
Massachusetts have been adopted and are 
being recommended by the council of the 
Massachusetts Federation of the churches. 


A Presbyterian pastor in Texas, recently on 
the theological grill under charges of heresy, 
was asked to put in writing his answers to 
one hundred and twelve questions. One of 
these ran thus, What is your explanation of 
the passage which says that Balaam’s ass 
spoke? to which he replied: ‘‘ There is no 
trouble about the ass speaking. The only dif- 
ficulty is in understanding the language. In 
this case Balaam understood.’? Nowadays the 
ass oftener fails to understand the prophet 
and kicks at him. 


Among things found in searching our rep- 
ertory in connection with our ninetieth anni- 
versary is the following by Henry Ward 
Beecher, in the Christian Union, Jan. 2, 1872, 
giving his estimate of the exchanges of that 
journal which he then edited: 


The Congregationalist of Boston is the bay 
formed by the confluence of the old Recorder 
and the Puritan. It is a religious paper, so 
excellent that, once in a family, we do not see 
how it easily could be got out again. It is one 
of the few papers that wealwaysexamine. As 
its name indicates, it advocates the Congre- 
gational polity and the reigning New England 
theology, but not with undue prominence nor 
unseemly intensity. Its news is well selected. 
It has special ability in historical and ecclesi- 
astical directions. 


Personalia 


Burglars have robbed the home of Ira D. 
Sankey. 


Begin to get ready to celebrate Rembrandt’s 
tercentenary next July 6. 


Mark Twain’s latest bon mot is this, “‘ To be 
good is noble, but to teach others how to be 
good is nobler—and no trouble.”’ 


Father Gapon has been disclosed as in the 
pay of the Russian Government as leader of 
the Russian Moderate Labor party. 
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Thomas Spurgeon of the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle, London, will preach in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, during July and August, 1906, 


Rey. Dr. William E. Griffis has a course of 
six lectures on The Evolution of the Japanese 
Nation which he is glad to deliver in whole or 
in ag 

Prof. J. Rendel Harris, the eminent Friend 
and Cambridge University professor of Syriac, 
has been elected president of the Free Church 
Council of England and Wales for 1907-08. 


Richard Henry Dana of the Massachusetts 
Civil Service Reform Association says that the 
worst rings and the most graft in Massachu- 
setts are found among the county officials. 


Rt. Rey. Dr. Juan Bautista Castro, arch- 
bishop of Venezuela, recently rebuked the 
clergy forimmorality. Efforts to poison him 
through the wine used in the mass have 
followed. 


Madame Schuman-Heink, well known to 
music lovers in this country, has been granted 
by the German courts possession of her sons 
and the fortune she earned for her dead 
husband. 


President Woodrow Wilson indicts the auto- 
mobile as the greatest breeder of socialism in 
this country, because to the average man their 
owners’ use of them is typical of the arrogance 
of wealth. 


Rey. Dr. P. T. Forsyth, in a recent lecture 
at“Manchester University said that old party 
issues in England were dissolving to recrys- 
tallize upon two leading lines of Imperalism 
and Socialism. 


Indiana has a fine, vigilant, courageous chief 
magistrate in Governor Hanly, a man of the 
Folk type, who has been speaking true words 
of ‘‘the treason of peace,’”’ of which so many 
citizens are guilty. 


Father Martin van De Lear, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, always had stood for cheaper 
funerals for his Chicago fiock. So when he 
died recently, his admirers traveled to the 
cemetery in trolley cars. 


The death of S. P. Langley, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
removes one of the ablest of our scientists, 
both as an investigator and as an adminis- 
trator. His interest in «rial flight during re- 
cent years had been unremitting. 


Professor Ostwald of Leipsic University, 
who recently was lecturing in this country, 
returns home with the impression that there 
is altogether too much concentration of atten- 
tion on athletics in our academic institutions 
and too little on «esthetics and the intellectual 
life. 

Prof. H. C. Ernst of the Harvard University 
Medical School announces that he has perfected 
apparatus by which bacilli may be photo- 
graphed alive, and thus a record of their 
development made and kept. It will have a 
far-reaching effect on bacteriology and the 
allied sciences. 


Rev. Dr. William Lyon, reviewing Prof. 
William N. Clarke’s last book of lectures 
delivered at Yale, in connection with his other 
books, uses superlative terms in describing 
their charm of style, beauty of spirit and 

- triumph of constructive thought therein dis- 
played; and as a Unitarian, Dr. Lyon adds: 
“*Would that ‘orthodoxy’ had always been 
such! There would have been no ‘liberals.’ ” 


Having regained his hea}th, and being ex- 
empt from regular pastoral work, John Wat- 
son (Ian Maclaren) has resumed literary work, 
and in the latest British Weekly we begin 
to get again those inimitable studies of Scotch 
clerical life which will make his name im- 
mortal so long as there are men and women 
who love a record of the beautiful in lives 
which are humble but true. Other articles 
are promised for The Congregationalist, one 
of which appears in this issue. 
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A Men’s Mass Meeting 


Under the auspices of the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club, a mass meeting of men almost 
completely filling Tremont Temple, was held 
on the evening of Feb. 26, at which stirring 
speeches in behalf of foreign missions as con- 
ducted by the American Board were made by 
Rey. Charles R. Brown of Oakland, Cal., Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Smith of Shantung, China and 
President Capen of the American Board. 
Stirring hymns like Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers and The Church’s One Foundation, were 
sung with avim and volume of tone that was 
inspiring, and the total effect of the meeting 
was such as to lead Dr. Arthur Smith to say 
that it was the most significant and hopeful 
event he had witnessed since coming to the 
country. All the churches of Greater Bos- 
ton were represented by their leading laymen 
and by their clergy, and Hartford, Ct., had a 
representative in President Mackenzie of the 
seminary. President Samuel Usher presided 
with tact and made apt introductions, and Rev. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline offered a 
prayer which prepared the way for a greater 
uplift from the speeches. 

Dr. Brown of Oakland lived up to his repu- 
tation as sagacious, shrewd, inspiring pleader 
for ideal causes, his mingling of wit and wis- 
dom, eloquence and hard facts gripping the 
audience. He made it clear that California 
Congregationalists have special reasons for 
interest in the Christianization of Japan and 
China; that they are feeling profoundly the 
Macedonian call from Asia’s millions; and 
that they already have begun to increase their 
giving to the Board in a very material way. 
A gain of ninety-three per cent. in three years 
is the record; and they are aiming to bring 
about contributions of $1.40 per member in 
the present emergency which would make 
them square with the $1,000,000 fund. Vast 
as are the home missionary problems of the 
California churches they are rising to the call 
for help abroad. 

Dr. Brown believes that there never has 
been a time when it would be easier for Chris- 
tians to give to non-Christian peoples their 
best contributions of civilization. We have 
a better and simpler theology of religion to go 
out with, a better and clearer theory of what 
the Bible is and is not, for its earthly and its 
spiritual elements are more clearly seen. 
Never was there such a spirit of Christian 
unity. Never had we better educated, more 
amply endowed and finer specimens of man- 
hood and womanhood to send forth as mission- 
aries. Dr. Brown does not approve of the 
appeal for missions which bases it on the 
material advantages to be gained from exten- 
sion of commerce which follows missionary 
pioneer work. Better far the old idealism, 
touched with the spirit of Christ, which adopts 
as its motto and motive for missionary giving, 
the old call to arms, ‘‘It is the will of God.’’ 
He denies that we are a materialistic or selfish 
people, and anticipates ampler proof of our 
spirituality. and our generosity in coming 
year. 

Rev. Dr. Smith differentiated between the 
self-centeredness and self-satisfaction of the 
Orient and the other-selfness and proselyting 
spirit of the Occident. He believes that the 
splendid qualities of Asiatic peoples make it 
certain that they have been created and pre- 
served by God for some larger purpose. The 
Chinese character especially, with its solidity 
and its indigenous type of civilization he is 
confident will do wonderful things when it 
is touched with the Christian spirit and when 
the Chinese nation emerges from its present 
era of self-inspection and reformation. He 
foresees no such terrible outbreak as came in 
1900, but he does expect trouble here and there. 
His speech at the last was a frank expression 
of regret that the Board had fallen relatively 
behind other societies in its work in the far 
East, owing to distraction at home caused by 
controversies over unimportant matters of the- 
ology. Exempting the Board’s officials from 
blame, he rebuked its constituency for its fail- 
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ure to keep the interests of the field in mind 
and for leck of the spiritual power which 
alone furnishes the will to give lavishly. 

President Capen followed with a statement 
from the Board showing how its cry for aid: 
was due wholly to expansion of its opportuni- 
ties which could not be rejected, rather than 
to any policy of expansion for expansion’s. 
sake. 

The meeting of the Boston Club, following 
its monthly dinner in Lorimer Hall, was nota- 
ble for the winsome and firm handling of a 
delicate theme by Dr. Julia Plummer, who set 
forth the splendid service rendered by the 
Talitha Cumi Home for women in distress, 
who need shelter, love and redemption to 
sound, wholesome womanhood; and for the 
various committee reports indicating that the 
new administration of the club is disposed to 
know why the club exists and what it may 
best do to justify its existence. 


A Federated Tribute to a Retir- 


ing Pastor 


The last days of February were eventful to 
the First Congregational Church of Washing- 
ton and to Rev. S. M. Newman, D. D., who 
retired from the pastorate at the end of 
twenty-one years of service here and of thirty- 
five of continuous preaching. 

On the 23d the church gave a reception to 
Dr. and Mrs. Newman. After a solid hour of 
hand-shaking brief exercises were held in the- 
church, Mr. Justice Brewer presiding, and the 
full choir present. Among the audience were 
clergymen of different denominations, and 
upon the platform the speakers: Hon. H. B. 
F. Macfarland, one of the District Commis- 
sioners; Mr. Charles F. Weller, secretary of 
the Associated Charities; Rabbi Stern of the 
Washington Hebrew congregation and Rev. 
D. J. Stafford, D. D., of St. Patrick’s Roman 
Catholic. The three last-named minister to 
interests in the same locality as the First 
Church, and the group was a fine example of 
sympathy and brotherhood in high ideals, for 
which Dr. Newman has always stood. Each 
man spoke briefly and sincerely. Commis- 
sioner Macfarland for the residents of the 
capital said that Dr. Newman’s influence upon 
civic life has been strongly felt. Mr. Weller 
said that the broad spirit of the church stood 
for the policy of its pastor. Rabbi Stern re- 
called the time when his congregation was 
homeless on account of rebuilding, and the 
Congregational church opened its doors to 
them. He said that he regarded the retiring 
pastor as the ideal minister—impassionate, 
forceful, scholarly. 

Father Stafford said that he had watched 
with interest the work and growth of his neigh- 
bor’s church, that a cordial bond of unity and 
brotherly feeling existed between them, and 
the best wishes and prayers of the people 
who worshiped on the opposite corner would 
follow him. Justice Brewer spoke feelingly 
of the long and arduous service of his pastor 
and of the sorrow at the parting. As he con- 
eluded, two wee girls brought to the platform 
flowers and a vase of gold coin—over $1,000— 
as a gift of love and appreciation from the 
church. Immediately the choir and audience 
were on their feet singing Auld Lang Syne. 
It has many times been said of him that Dr. 
Newman never fails to rise to an occasion, 
and the right words came to him in his brief 
response, which he said must be his farewell, 
as he could not hope to givea survey of his 
work the following Sunday. 

Dr. Newman’s last sermon was avery strong 
one and the evenirg address was followed by 
an audience that pushed its way up the aisles 
for standing room only. It was announced 
that Rev. Charles Hall Everest, D. D., would 
supply the pulpit and act as pastor till a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Newman is secured. 

The dismissing council met on the 28th and 
passed resolutions of high appreciation and 
affection for Dr. Newman and deep sympathy 
for the church. L. CG. W. 


When one proposes to discuss in a plain 
and frank fashion the question whether 
sermons should be read or delivered, he 
is not obtruding the technique of a pro- 
fession: he is dealing with a matter of 
public interest. While only very foolish 
laymen meddle with medicine, every sec- 
ond person is a theologian, and while 
barristers only address a few jurymen, 
the minister of Christ has the nation for 
his jury. When people debate theology 
they are within their rights, for they are 
not intruding on the science of a closed 
profession; they are occupied with the 
principles of their own religious life; and 
when people have views on the method of 
preaching, they are stating their wishes 
on a matter in which they are vitally con- 
cerned. They are entitled to be heard, 
and, so far as possible, met, and any in- 
difference of the pulpit to the opinion of 
the pew is more than a mistake, it is 
awrong. Only it is desirable that hearers 
should understand the situation, and 
should not be led away by erroneous 
ideas. It would also be useful that men 
studying for the holy ministry, and young 
ministers whose habits are not yet fixed, 
should consider the form of pulpit ad- 
dress with care and intelligence. And 
the object of this article is to state the 
facts in the case and to estimate their 
meaning. 


THE SPONTANEOUS UTTERANCE 


As there is much confusion in the pub- 
lic mind on the whole method—for in- 
stance, the use of the phrase extempore, 
which with some people means a sermon 
not prepared, and with others a sermon 
not read—let us fix in our minds that 
there are four methods of preaching. 
The first is extempore, in the true and 
rigid sense of the word, that the preacher 

‘gshould neither read nor write nor prepare 
' his sermon, but should say in that hour 
the things which God had given him. 
One is tempted to condemn this method 
without delay or reserve, and to prophesy 
that the result will be unredeemed non- 
sense, and this not because he does not 
believe in inspiration, or doubts that in 
their black straits martyrs were directly 
taught of God, but because he cannot for- 
get the limitations of speech and thought. 
And yet we must not be too sweeping in 
our judgment, or refuse to admit excep- 
tions. When I was a country minister, 
my neighbor towards the lowlands, one 
of the most learned and unworldly men 
of my experience, had come to preach the 
thanksgiving sermon at Monday service, 
after the administration of the sacrament, 
and as we walked through the garden he 
asked what subject, out of several he 
mentioned, I thought he should take. As 
I was anxious that a very solemn and edi- 
fying season should be brought to a fitting 
close, and as I myself spent every week 
in a frenzied agony of preparation with 
mind and hand, I was horrified, and de- 
manded whether he had no sermon ready. 
No, he had none, but he would have one 
before he read the lesson, When he read, 
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“Now are we the sons of God,’’ I knew 
from the ring in his voice that he had 
found his text, and a little later we all 
knew that he had also found his sermon. 
For the space of nearly an hour he poured 
forth treasures of spiritual truth, both 
old and new, with the utmost lucidity, 
and with no little unction. This simply 
meant that the door in the threshing mill 
was opened, and the gold streamed out on 
the floor of the corn room; that while 
others distribute what they have labori- 
ously fetched from the cistern, this man 
turned on the main. But how many of 
us spend eighteen hours out of twenty- 
four reading the most feeding books in 
theology of all ages, and arranging the 
harvest in his mind? Once a minister of 
the Higher Life School was my guest, 
long after I had left the country and 
come to the city, and while I toiled at 
the table in my study he used to lie on 
the couch, his eyes fixed on some distant 
sight, absorbed in meditation. Suddenly 
he lifted his head and lookedatme. ‘‘My 
dear brother,’’ he said, ‘‘I see you are 
still in chains; can you not trust your 
Master?’’ Under his advice, I spent the 
next week visiting and reading my Bible, 
and on Sunday preached on a text “‘laid 
upon’”’ me an hour before service—with 
painful results. But then I was not a 
mystic living apart and coming forth 
once a week from the secret place of God. 


THE MEDITATED ADDRESS 


The second method is to prepare care- 
fully, but not to write, at least more than 
afew notes. This was the plan of Beecher, 
Parker, Spurgeon and F. W. Robertson, 
and wisdom is justified of her children. 
It has two patent advantages, and the 
first is felt in the study. To be relieved 
from the manual drudgery of writing is 
like the emancipation of a slave; to be 
free to read eight hours instead of writ- 
ing is adding so much knowledge to one’s 
store. One resents the mechanical pen- 
work when old favorites are beckoning 
from the shelves, and new books are clam- 
oring for notice from the side table. The 
other reason is felt in the pulpit. To be 
independent of a set form of words allows 
flexibility, so that the preacher can suit 
himself to the environment of the con- 
gregation, can yield to a mood of the 
hour, can avail himself of an illustration 
which has suddenly occurred, or, carried 
away with spiritual emotion, can make 
an appeal to the people, from heart to 
heart, which could not have been written 
in cold blood. If any minister resolves 
to follow this plan he must be on the 
watch against two dangers. One is a slip- 
shod style of speech—penurious in vocab- 
ulary, infelicitous in phrases, shambling 
in grammar, and void of dignity. One 
eminent minister, who did not write his 
sermons, told me that he always composed, 
say, a thousand words, every week with 
the utmost care, shaping his style, now 
on one master, now on another. He was 
ever enriching his reserves of speech and 
acquiring that mastery which summons 
words at a speaker’s will and bends them 
to his purpose. There is also the risk 
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that one who does not write should be dif- 
fuse and disconnected in thought. When 
the sermon is in the mind only, and has 
not been extended sentence by sentence 
on paper, one is never so sure that it 
holds together, that, in fact, it is a chain, 
and not a handful of links. And although 
naked argument is pedantic and weari- 
some, disconnected thought is intolerable, 
and has no force with any person, ‘A 
gude, earnest, ramblin’, haverin’ body,”’ 
was the unhesitating judgment of a rural 
sermon-taster on a minister distinguished 
for his wealth of pious sentiment and 
hysterical appeal. And Mr. Erskine of 
Linlathen, after hearing a discourse of 
devout intention and sustained irrele- 
vancy, said, with sad seriousness: ‘‘ Evi- 
dently a sincere man, but’”’ (after a pause) 
“the human mind craves for a nexus.”’ 
Most men have no guarantee that their 
sermon has a nexus unless they put it to 
the test of writing. And they are espe- 
cially apt to be turned from their purpose, 
and to follow will-o’-wisps into strange 
places. ‘‘A sound and edifying preacher,”’ 
my dear father and colleague, Dr. Samuel 
Miller, used to describe a friend, ‘‘pro- 
vided no bumbee crossed his path; if so, 
he would run after it for the rest of the 
sermon,’’ But bumbees make their dis- 
tracting appearance in written sermons 
also; they may even be found in some 
men’s heads. 


THE PULPIT PHONOGRAPH 


The third method is to write the whole 
sermon and to deliver it without using 
the paper. The idea here is to secure the 
advantages both of writing, viz., accuracy 
of thought and finish of style; and of de- 
livering, viz., freedom of manner and con- 
tact with the people; and in many cases 
it is successful. But that depends on the 
process between the paper and the preach- 
ing. One may simply set to work and by 
sheer labor commit the actual words to 
memory, and then reproduce them in the 
pulpit. This is pulpit phonography, and 
it is a rather hollow and artificial per- 
formance. The last day will alone declare 
the pitiable toil of Saturday and Sunday 
mornings, when a minister in former days 
was memorizing his sermon to the amazed 
birds in his garden, who did not flock to 
him as to a late-born St. Francis of the 
Secession Kirk, or to his awestruck house- 
keeper, who tiptoed through the manse 
to the booming of the voice in the study. 
The Seceders are said to have virtually 
forbidden read sermons, and one candi- 
date for ordination, te show what he 
could do, not only repeated his sermon to 
the delighted Presbytery, but also the 
chapter of the Bible, which, as a work 
of supererogation, carried a surplus of 
merit. Ministers, as the years passed 
and their memories weakened, practiced 
devices which were much admired in pro- 
fessional circles for their adroitness— 
such as having a sheet in the Bible with 
catch-words in large letters to start off 
paragraphs, or pinning the pages of the 
sermon in different places of the Bible, 
and arriving at them under pretense of 
quoting edifying passages. So long as. 
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the watchful congregation did not see the 
leaves of a manuscript turned they had 
no proof that the minister read, and I 
have heard one good man (not a Seceder) 
boast that he had been forty years a min- 
ister, and even his elders did not know 
whether he read or not. Such expedients 
were miserable—destructive of morale, 
and futile in action. No sermon can be 
quite sincere when the preacher is reeling 
it off with his eyes fixed on some selected 
spot, and his mind fumbling for the next 
head, and one hopes that this ancient 
habitis coming toanend. What is quite 
good, and the writer has found in his ex- 
perience very useful, is to write his ser- 
mon as carefully as he can, to read it over 
slowly on Sunday morning, to lay it aside, 
and to speak in the pulpit in perfect in- 
dependence of the manuscript. It is not 
likely that a preacher will be altogether 
unreasonable in the pulpit if he has satis- 
fied his own mind on paper, or that he 
will fail in respectable speech if he has 
expressed himself on this very subject a 
few days ago. The argument may take 
another shape, or the words may be 
ehanged, but neither will likely be of 
less effect. 


THE WRITTEN WORD 


The fourth method is to write and then 
read the sermon, word for word, and this 
is perhaps the most logical and practical, 
for one first does his work with all his 
might during the week, and then gives 
the full benefit of it to his people on Sun- 
day. This plan has two temptations, 
which are almost irresistible. It is an 
unspeakable relief; for the reader there 
is no nervous strain, no anxious mind, no 
sleepless nights, no hasty review of ma- 
terial at the last moment. He opens. the 
sermon and begins. And it is also sucha 
satisfaction—for the reader there are no 
eatastrophes in grammar, no repetition of 
adjectives, no loss of happy allusions, no 
vain regrets that the finished work of the 
study has gone to pieces in the pulpit. 
Whatsoever good he thought and achieved 
is presented. If your minister reads and 
you would prefer that he should deliver, 
may I whisper a word into your ear? 
You cannot imagine how much he would 
suffer the other way—and you do not wish 
his days to be shortened; nor can you im- 
agine how much you would lose, and you 
do want togetallhehasforyou. Thepre- 
judice against reading is, I fancy, dying 
down, and there are a considerable num- 
ber of people who would be greatly pleased 
if their ministers did read, because the 
material would be riper and the manner 
more restrained. 


The sum of the whole matter comes to 
this: that every minister should use the 
last grain of his strength in preparing his 
message at home, both in thought and 
expression ; that he should read or deliver 


- that message in the pulpit as it may fit 


\ 


his nature and the character of his con- 
gregation; that, other things being equal, 


he had better write, but not read; and 


that in everything he does and says he 
should be absolutely sincere, doing noth- 
ing to deceive any man, but doing all he 
can to win every man, as becometh the 
ambassador of Jesus Christ. 


Whatever we are doing we cannot be pleas- 
ing Him if we are not happy ourselves.—John 
Ruskin. 
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The British Political Revolution 


By Albert Dawson, London Editor 


The intimation that The Congregationalist 
is about to celebrate its ninetieth birthday 
anniversary reaches me in the heart of Europe. 
It is difficult to believe that ten years have 
elapsed since the issue of the EKightieth Birth- 
day Number, which I well remember. If a 
personal word may be permitted, I should like 
to say that none of my journalistic associa- 
tions has yielded me more pleasure and satis- 
faction than the relation which for the last 
dozen or so years I have had the privilege of 
sustaining to The Congregationalist: first, 
because of the attractive personality of its 
Boston editors; second, because no journal 
that crosses the sea to England is more care- 


~fully studied or more highly esteemed than 


the oldest religious newspaper in the world. 
Long may it flourish! 

At the time of writing Iam one of a party of 
about twenty-five British journalists, together 
with one American, who on Feb. 2 set out 
from London to see the beauties of the Aus- 
We include such 
diverse branches of the world’s press as are 
represented by the editor of the Court Journal, 
Liloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, ‘‘Madge”’ of 
Truth, a Harmsworth editor, Mr. Hooper of 
the Hearst journals, and the editor of the 
Christian Commonwealth. Not to flatter, but 
as an interesting fact, I record my belief that, 
were a vote taken, no member of the party 
would prove to be more popular or more re- 
spected than Mr. Hooper—quiet, thoughtful, 
courtesy itself, so unlike everything Britishers 
associate with “‘ yellow journalism.’’ Meet- 
ing at all points with a royal reception, we are 
having something like a triumphal progress 
through Austria. 

The great revulsion, amounting to a peaceful 
revolution, which has just taken place in Eng- 
land, what of it? Viewed from my immediate 
point of detachment in time and place, how 
does the situation in Britain present itself? 
It is easy to be wise after the event, but, 
when one pauses to think, the result is pretty 
much what might have been expected. Had 
the government deliberately set out to stir up 
opposition and to forfeit confidence, it could 
hardly have done so more effectively than by 
its legislation or attitude in regard to free 
trade, education, Chinese labor, the liquor 
traffic and national expenditure; to which 
must of course be added the normal swing of 
the pendulum. Under the late administration 
our national expenditure has gone up by leaps 
and bounds, out of all proportion to other in- 
creases. The alliance between the Conserva- 
tives and the brewers has shocked the moral 
sentiment of people of all parties and classes. 
Opinion among Liberals about Chinese labor 
in South Africa is by no means unanimous, 
but it is obvious that the government has 
badly bungled the whole business. Education 
was one of the main issues on which the gen- 
eral election was fought, and the National 
Free Church Council, by circulating literature, 
by providing speakers, by securing parliamen- 
tary candidates, by sending Clifford, Meyer, 
Silvester Horne, Law, Yates and other lead- 
ers motoring over the country, greatly con- 
tributed to the defeat of the reactionaries, and 
showed what a powerful machine has been 
created for forming and voicing Nonconformist 
opinion on national affairs. The reply to ap- 
prehensions that the Free Church Council may 
degenerate into a political caucus is that the 
education question is essentially religious— 
though, to be sure, every question is in some 
sense a religious one. 

My own view is that the fiscal question was 
by far the most operative in bringing about 
the unionist debacle. There never was a prob- 
lem on which ordinary folk in Britain had 
greater difficulty in making up their minds. 
It is so hard to get at facts and to know pre- 
cisely what would happen were a protective 
policy adopted. Probably the truth is that in 


any case it would be more or less a leap in the 
dark, and nobody knows just how it would 
work in the long run. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
vehement advocacy of fiscal ‘‘ reform” is the 
very thing that excites mistrust in that margin 
of quiet people on the fringe of both political 
parties by whom national policy is in the last re- 
sort decided. His record hardly entitles him to 
confidence. True, Gladstone changed his polit- 
ical views, but his life was like a broadening 
stream, while Chamberlain’s course has been 
that of a tortuous, zigzag, narrow current, 
doubling back upon itself and at one time or 
another running towards all points of the 
compass. To change the figure, when a 
would-be physician issues one after another 
the most contradictory prescriptions you natu- 
rally come to regard each formula with in- 
creasing suspicion. Municipally, Chamberlain 
has done great things, he has made Birming- 
ham, and is justly honored in his own city. 
As an imperial statesman he is the most colos- 
sal failure of the era. Not one piece of im- 
portant constructive legislation can be placed 
to his credit. He is a wrecker, he has shat- 
tered one great political party after another, 
for a generation he has been the most sinister 
influence in British politics. Men like Salis- 
bury, Lansdowne, Balfour (until his good 
manners became corrupted by evil communi- 
cations from Birmingham) are respected by 
men of all parties; but, confronted by a reeord 
such as that of Chamberlain, you can only 
conclude that either he lacks mental balance 
or moral principle. 

Who is to lead the Conservative opposition? 
That question will probably have been settled 
ere these lines reach you, but at the moment 
of writing Chamberlain seems likely to have 
the refusal of that difficult office, not that he is 
loved and trusted, but simply that the party 
must have a “ first-rate fighting man’’; he is 
pre eminently that, and Balfour is not. 

What will the government do with its ma- 
jority? Because of its very hugeness, making 
the Liberals practically omnipotent, the key- 
note of their policy will be caution and un- 
hasty action. In this connection one curious 
fact should be remembered. The Liberal ma- 
jority of members of Parliament is in a much 
greater ratio than the number of Liberal 
voters. For instance, all the Welsh constitu- 
encies having returned Liberals, the Conserva- 
tives of the principality are not directly rep- 
resented at all in the Imperial Parliament; 
and hence the question has been raised by 
fair-minded people as to whether some pro- 
vision ought not to be made for the represen- 
tation of minorities. One of the first things 
the government will certainly do will be to 
amend the Education Acts, but I am not so 
certain that they will go far enough to satisfy 
those who have been most active in the Pas- 
sive Resistance movement (which sounds like 
a delightful Irishism). The possibility of 
Anglican Passive Resistance has already been 
foreshadowed, but those of us who are heart- 
ily sick of the controversy devoutly hope some 
mutually satisfactory basis of settlement may 
be found. 

Vienna, Feb. 18. 


Democracy has won in America, and through 
America it has won in the whole world. 
America is truly the providential nation in 
this new era of the world’s history. Its mis- 
sion is to prepare the world, by example and 
moral influence, for the universal reign of 
human liberty and human rights. America 
does not live for herself alone; she holds in 
her keeping the destinies of humanity. Per- 
sonal freedom, personal initiative, untram- 
meled personal action, limited only by the 
rights of others and the security of the public 
weal—these are the vital elements of Ameri- 
can democracy and of American prosperity.— 
Archbishop Ireland. 
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Theology in the Twentieth 
Century 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX 
Professor of Philosophy and History of Religions, Union 
Theological Seminary 

To forecast the religion of the next 
ninety years is an adventure from which 
one draws back. Men are influenced by 
powers innumerable which escape analy- 
sis, and when we contrast the visions of 
the prophets with present realities we 
hesitate before joining their company. 

Theology is determined in large measure 
by the general attitude toward the world, 
and is profoundly affected by the common 
‘world-view ”’ of the times. Yet usually 
not at-once; for as religion is adoration it 
is conservative, since we can scarcely 
criticise the objects of our worship. And 
moreover, theology is the philosophy of 
the people, and only slowly do controlling 
ideas penetrate the mass. Yet, though 
slow, the result is certain. Thus our best 
indication of the state of theology in the 
future is the condition of science now. 

The present generation of scholars dif- 
fers from its forerunners in its freedom 
from dogmatism and in the fashion of its 
certainty. The complexity of things is 
the outstanding fact. Not even the sim- 
plest ‘‘brute’’ fact is so barren that any 
science can exhaust it. Still less can any 
theory explain the world. Does any one, 
like Ernest Haeckel, attempt the task, the 
result is merely to show again its impos- 
sibility. Cosmologies are out of fashion, 
or if sketched it is only as tentative hy- 
potheses of temporary and laboratory 
value. But, nevertheless, science has an 
increasing confidence in its ability to 
solve practical problems, in the strength 
of its methods and in its ever-increasing 
insight. A common spirit animates schol- 
ars as they are guided by the same pur- 
pose and employ the same methods. 
Their differences are those of friends 
and not the antagonisms of foes. All 
this applies also to philosophy with rare 
exceptions, for its methods and its aims 
conform more and more to the common 
fashion in the realm of knowledge. 

A like spirit passes overtheology. The 
old systematic theology—queen of the 
sciences—with its metaphysics and cos- 
mology and history, no longer rules. 
Students are impatient of its methods, 
rejectits premises and distrust its results. 
Nor does a better fate await those who 
attempt its reconstruction, according to a 
science which is up to date. For without 
an accepted cosmology or metaphysics, 
where shall our system builder find his 
materials? Yet this does not mean the 
downfall of theology, but the substitution 
of a scientific theology (in the modern 
meaning) for dogmatics. How far this 
process has gone every student knows, 
nor can we fail to observe how deeply 
penetrated with the modern spirit are 
our congregations. Much of the oldis al- 
ready discarded—cosmology, philosophy, 
logical inferences, tradition, and much 
more is ready to pass away. Nor is this 
because the old is formally disproved so 
much as because interest in the topics 
themselves has died out. With the com- 
ing of the modern spirit the old divisions 
fade away. As theological scholars rec- 
ognize their essential oneness—notwith- 
standing differing denominational names 
and deep differences of judgment as to im- 
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portant matters—because of their unity 
in purpose, spirit and method, so will the 
Church come to an increasing unity—not 
because of compromises in dogma and 
polity, but because of the increasing 
sense of a vital oneness in purpose and in 
method. 

With this will come a simplification of 
essential Christianity making possible 
unity in diversity. It will be the union of 
men of good will, inspired by the purpose 
which ruled the life of Jesus Christ. 
Questions in metaphysics and cosmology 
will remain, but they will be given their 
proper place. The Christian will recog- 
nize as Christian every one who takes 
Christ as Lord, and as colaborer every one 
who seeks to hasten the coming of the 
divine kingdom and the doing of God’s 
will on earth, and as brother each in- 
dividual in all humanity who is to be 
brought to a consciousness of his divine 
sonship, and to a participation in the 
blessings of our Father’s house. Sucha 
religion in the coming years will surpass 
the religion of the fathers as our modern 
science surpasses scholasticism. Through 
science the world is mastered and made 
servant to man; through religion it will 
be transformed and made the kingdom of 
the Christ—the dwelling place of God. 


The United Brethren View of 
the Union Movement 


BY BISHOP W. M. WEEKLEY 


The United Brethren commissioners to the 
general council at Dayton, O., were delighted 
with the work and fellowship of that body. 
So were all the visiting ministers and laymen. 
In the afternoon of the day the council ad- 
journed, a meeting of our people, including 
presiding elders, pastors, prominent lay rep- 
resentatives, general church officers and the 
regular delegates, was called for the purpose 
of reviewing the results of the council, and, 
except a little discussion over one point relat- 
ing to the itinerant plan, there was perfect 
unanimity of feeling and judgment. Some of 
the older brethren advised that care be exer- 
cised in the steps taken to bring about the 
proposed union, but no word was spoken 
against it. In order to avoid complications of 
a serious nature, we must deliberate carefully 
and look to the Great Spirit constantly for 
guidance and success. So far as my knowl- 
edge extends, our local churches are pleased 
with the progress made at the Dayton meet- 
ing, and are in line with the work done. In 
fact, I do not know of any serious opposition 
to union anywhere in the Church among our 
laymen. The most that can be said is that in 
those sections where our congregations are 
strong, and in a measure independent, and 
the Congregationalists and Methodist Protes- 
tants are comparatively unknown, the people 
are not taking as lively interest in the move- 
ment as we think they should. They lack the 
inspiration and enthusiasm which come from 
contact with the other two denominations. 
No doubt the Congregationalists and Metho- 
dist Protestants have a like experience where 
similar conditions prevail. 

No definite program has been arranged by 
us, as yet, for the spread of information 
among our churches on the subject. Much will 
depend upon the pastors and conference su- 
perintendents, the great majority of whom 
stand for union. The Religious Telescope, 
our main news organ, is loyal to the move- 
ment, and will prove a great factor in creating 
and crystallizing sentiment and in securing the 
results so greatly desired. With us, however, 
the subject may not be discussed to any great 
extent, either through the papers or loceally, 
until the committees have completed their 
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work and the General Council has taken final 
action, laying before the three denominations 
in detail the basis of union and the methods 
by which it is proposed to carry it into effect. 
Not until then will it be possible for the mem- 
bership of the churches concerned to get a 
proper conception of all that is implied in the 
am ilgamation. 

Personally, I am expecting organic union. 
My faith has never wavered for a single mo- 
ment as to the final outcome of our negotia- 
tions. And at the right time our people will 
exemplify their good judgment and interest in 
the larger work of the kingdom by sustaining 
the action of the General Council. 

The general work of the United Brethren 
Church was never more prosperous than at 
this moment; nor have its connectional inter- 
ests ever been pushed with more energy and 
faith. Evangelism is receiving special atten- 
tion. Sweeping revivals are being reported 
from all sections of the Church. At this writ- 
ing a great work of grace is going on at Camp- 
bell College, Holton, Kan., and bids fair to 
reach nearly all the unsaved students. Such 
meetings, we think, are the most telling of all 
arguments in favor of denominational schools. 
Our institutions of learning and benevolent 
societies are practically out of debt. Western 
College, located at Toledo, Io, the other 
week added $150,000 to its endowment, which 
removes the element of uncertainty as to its 
future and inspires great hope among its 
friends aud supporters. Fifty thousand of 
this sum, by the way, was given by a good 
old Congregationalist who believes in union 
and shows his faith by his works. The au- 
thorities of Lebanon Valley College, Pennsyl- 
vania, are spending more than $100,000 just 
now on additional buildings and equipments 
with the view of conserving the larger inter- 
ests of the school. Providence is preparing 
us, it would seem, for organic oneness by en- 
abling us to clear the decks of all financial en- 
cumbrances. When the merging time comes 
we are determined that no serious debt prob- 
lems shall be carried over into the united 
Church. 


Another Leader’s Estimate 
BY W. R. FUNK, D.D. 


The tri-council held in Dayton was a great 
religious gathering. The importance of its 
work will be more and more evident as we 
proceed in the work of union of the three 
Churches. Tome the following was apparent: 

1, The delegates all came to the council with 
a purpose. The proceeding steps taken were 
not simply play, but sincere work with a 
design, the purpose of whi3h was ‘‘ organic 
union.” 

2. A perfect candor permeated all the dis- 
cussions. No veiled action on the part of 
any one to get the advantage of the other. 

3. Keenness of reasoning was always evi- 
dent. Sharp distinctions were made; exact 
propositions were submitted; but always with 
eandor and to the purpose. 4 

4. Kindness in discussion was also evident; 
straight statements; earnest expression; but 
always in a sweet spirit. 

5. Unity (complete) in all conclusions. A 
wonderful thing that so many could bein one 
place in one accord on so vexing a question. 
But so it was, due, I believe, to His Spirit 
leading. 

6. Universal gratification at the results 
achieved. Nowhere from no one has come 
an adverse word. Caution and care are coun- 
seled, but all with a view to avoiding mis- 
takes that might retard the onward movement. 

It was a great meeting. The Congregation- 
alists and Methodist Protestants were so good 
and Christian in all they did. 


Rey. Frederick W. Hamilton, now pastor 
of the First Universalist Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., has been nominated for the presidency 
of Tufts College. ; 
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Professor Peabody’s Lectures in Germany 


The closing function of this much-talked- 
about educational experiment has proved a 
fitting climax to an interesting and somewhat 
daring venture in the university world. 

If the course itself, as a manifestation of 
educational reciprocity, has marked an epoch 
in the cause of higher education in two hem- 
ispheres, its finishing lecture has been to the 
university authorities surprising, and to a 
great constituency interesting, gratifying and 
to a high degree dramatic, and as a sponta- 
neous outburst of popular interest even spec- 
tacular. 

Some stir was created when the distinguished 
American remarked that by the advice of 
brother teachers in the university he had de- 
cided to attempt what “‘by playful exaggera- 
tion may be termed, lecturing in German!” 
The announcement of his closing lecture 
“* devoted to some genera! reflections upon the 
line of thought we have been pursuing, and 
upon the occasion which brings us together,” 
made no mention of any larger auditorium 
being used than the one in which we were 
then gathered, seating some three hundred 
persons. 

Next morning, however, the bulletin board 
gaye the information that ‘‘ auditorium 44’’— 
the largest in the university, with five hun- 
dred sittings, would be used. As twelve 
o’clock drew near a crowd waited for admis- 
sion, and within two minutes from its opening 
not only were all seats taken, but every avail- 
cable inch of standing room was occupied and 
the great corridors were filled with hundreds 
unable to get even within sound of the voice. 

With great difficulty the Recktor Magnificus 
managed to get near enough to the door to an- 
nounce that we would adjourn to the Aula— 
the great hall used only for the most august 
functions, in which the Kaiser with a select 
audience had listened to Professor Peabody’s 
opening lecture, as described in The Congre- 
gationalist of Nov. 27, 1905 ; 

This Aula, with its eight hundred sittings, 
was immediately filled so that it was with dif- 
ficulty that the Cultus Ministerium and the 
high and much-be-uniformed officer who rep- 
resented the Kaiser could be gotten in. Even 
numbers of university professors stood. 
Nothing could have seemed more utterly un- 
‘German than to see the young men who had 
crowded, or been, crowded upon the pulpit 
platform simply refuse to come down when 
summoned by the towering Recktor Magnifi- 
cus. Instead of obeying they resisted and 
cheering began and extended throughout the 
Aula. Finally the crowd, though holding 
its ground, courteously divided and Professor 
Peabody made his way to the pulpit. 

It was a distinguished audience. Although 
the American ambassador was conspicuous by 
his absence, the occasion was graced by a 
large number of eminent professors aside 
from some of the highest representatives of the 
Kaiser and the government. Among eminent 
teachers present I noted Professors Paulsen, 
Pfleiderer, Harnack, Erich Schmidt, Pasykow- 
ski, Gunkel, Brandl and many others. 

At length after a lecture delivered with both 
dignity and wit in almost faultless German, 
and an appropriate response by the great 
Cultus Ministerium, the Recktor Magnificus 
himself led the great audience in three hearty 
- and supposedly American ‘‘hurrahs’”’ for 
Professor Peabody. 

Berlin. S. SHERBURNE MATHEWS. 


PROFESSOR PEABODY’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
GERMANY 


Professor Peabody’s first public statement 
of his impressions of Germany gained while 
on this most interesting academic errand to 
the University of Berlin, was at the Twentieth 
Century Club, Boston, March 3. He began by 
telling of a question asked him by Professor 
Delbruch, ‘‘ Why does every one hate us (Ger- 
mans)?” The leading reasons why so many 
peoples distrust or dislike modern Germany 


Professor Peabody believes to be (1) its mar- 
velous industrial growth within a decade or 
two which creates competition that is dreaded, 
(2) its impressive military strength easily mob- 
ilized, (3) its centralization of government and 
(4) its emperor’s alleged unpredictable quality. 
As for the first, while Germany has had a 
marvelous commercial expansion, Professor 
Peabody believes that i bodes nothing but 
peace and prosperity for the world outside, 
inasmuch as the more Germany has to export 
the more she will have to buy, and the greater 
her accumulated wealth the less her inclination 
to imperil it by resort to the sword. Theoreti- 
cally a friend of peace and one who refuses to 
see in armies symbols of peace, nevertheless 
Professor Peabody admits that there are 
mitigating circumstances which make it seem 
necessary for Germany to be prepared to meet 
her possible foes without—Russia and France 
—and the disturbing elements within, viz., the 
Poles and the Social Democrats. The central- 
ization of authority he admits is contrary to 
his ideals as a democrat, but he notes how 
rapidly we are developing in this country a 
like tendency toward exaltation of executive 
power ; and if we are to depart from the old- 
fashioned individualism of our founders, why 
then Germany is a monumental example of 
what can be accomplished by concentration 
of authority, national and municipal. 

As for the common conception of the Ger- 
man Emperor, viz., that he is a whimsical, 
unscrupulous, ambitious and a precipitously 
acting personality, dangerous to the peace of 
the world, Professor Peabody calls attention 
first to the fact that for nearly twenty-five 
years now he has kept Germany from war, 
and that his solemn pledge to the Reichstag 
recently was that his supreme purpose is to 
maintain peace. Judged by intellectual stand- 
ards Professor Peabody is inclined to be- 
lieve that he is the most interesting public 
personage in the world of today. His versatil- 
ity, many-sidedness, intensity of acquisitive- 
ness and his amazingly gifted and trained 
mind impresses every person who meets him, 
andis constantly confounding the most learned 
of German scholars by its range and accuracy 
ofinformation. That the Emperor knows the 
ology and philosophy Professor Peabody can 
testify from conversations with him. He is 
an ethical idealist, a mystic, an enthusiast for 
high things, whose favorite form of relaxation 
is conversation on lofty themes. Possessing a 
strong intellect, a vigorous will, a healthy 
body and moral idealism it is difficult to see 
how he must not be preferred to a common- 
place monarch, sensual in tastes and ruled by 
his Ministers. The only possible danger to 
the world that Professor Peabody can imagine 
from the Emperor is from his virtues and not 
from his faults. 

Professor Peabody finds the German na- 
tional life very like our own at the present 
time in many respects, but notably in its com- 
mercialism and the first fruits—good and bad 
—of marvelous industrial prosperity, but he 
is confident that each nation will be pre- 
served by its own hereditary traditions of 
idealism. He is confident that kinship in 
racial stock, and common traits and ideals, 
will strengthen relations of confidence and 
respect between the two nations. 

The American and German scholars have 
much in common, the American possibly 
more alert and entering more into civic life, 
the German more contented with his lot as a 
scholar and the companionship of great books 
and great thoughts. Popular cultivation ex- 
ists in Germany to a degree of comprehension 
and universality in strange contrast with our 
own, and higher than it. In many respects 
German civilization is our superior, in others 
we excel, in much we are alike. 


All honor to Florence Wilkinson for her 
splendid poem urging Niagara’s preservation, 
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in the Outlook of the 3d. It is as fine an illus- 
tration as the country has recently had of the 
use of the poetic gift for civic ends, and it 
equals Kipling’s McAndrew’s Hymn in its 
poetic interpretation of modern mechanism. 


The Clergywoman Today 
BY REV. SARAH A. DIXON, LOWELL, MASS. 


A century ago the idea of an accapted woman 
minister would have been as preposterous as 
that of an electric car. Today both are with 
us and are likely to stay. Woman’s progress 
during these years has been greatly acceler- 
ated. Medicine and law now are practically 
open to her, and the Church is making ad- 
vances unmistakable and indicative of a great 
need. 

The churches as a whole will not turn to 
women as possible pastors until they are 
obliged to. They do not like the idea, 
though they may like the woman. They still 
feel that their high priest must be a man in 
the first place, a capable man in the second 
place; but if not both, he must be a man. 
And there is ground for their desire. 

Perhaps the best idea of woman’s present 
position in the Church ean be gained by ob- 
serving her standing in the New England 
churches. If these have made overtures to 
her, and in some cases embraced her, then 
her position is secure and her future certain. 

At least two staid Congregational churches 
in Massachusetts have each ordained, by the 
aid of a trembling council, a woman as pas- 
tor. One remained as pastor ten years, the 
other nearly nine. This means that two 
women have preached, baptized, performed 
the marriage ceremony and buried the dead 
in two Massachusetts towns for nineteen 
years within the last twenty-five. 

At present one of these women is associate 
pastor of the largest Congregational church in 
the Andover Conference. This fact alone 
would not be specially significant. But in 
this position she preaches regularly every 
Sunday, alternating morning and evening 
with the pastor. She officiates at weddings 
and funerals and bears part of the burden of 
the parish. This, I think, is the only case in 
New England of an ordained woman sharing 
with the pastor the pulpit of a large city 
church. 

These cases are exceptional and do not give 
a correct idea of the average official standing 
of women in our churches today; but they do 
reveal a possibility and suggest what may be 
expected in the future. There is a general 
movement, however, which is very marked 
and which unmistakably reveals an advanced 
position. There is today a great demand for 
trained women as parish workers in all Protes- 
tant churches. These women must be trained 
to visit the sick, to bring in new members, 
to conduct classes, lead meetings, in fact, to 
do many strictly official acts. There is a great 
demand for such workers, and it is perfectly 
natural now to see on a church calendar the 
name of a woman as the assistant pastor. In 
no church in New England does she have the 
official position of pastor’s assistant, if that 
means ordination, but in many cases she is 
called so. 

In Massachusetts an association of pastors’ 
women assistants has been organized, and at 
their recent meeting in Boston about twenty- 
five were present, representing perhaps half 
a dozen denominations. These facts are sig- 
nificant—showing not only that there is de- 
mand today in our churches for women work- 
ers, but also that the trend is towards official 
recognition. The association starts off with 
twenty paid members. Mrs. Mary H. Smith 
of Central Church, Fall River, is president, 
and Miss Alice Holmes of Washington Street 
Baptist Church, Lynn, is secretary-treasurer. 

Our good old Congregational forefathers 
would not have believed these things would 
exist today—no, not if they had been told by 
one risen from the dead. , 


An Ecumenical Gathering 
Participated in by Students 
from 500 Institutions 


“© The deepest feeling which I have is that of wonder as to what this work may grow to. 
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Student Volunteers at Nashville 


Fifth International Convention Feb. 28—March 4, 1906 


The Volunteer Movement Epitomized 


Founded at Mt. Hermon, Mass., in 1886. 

Fifty denominations and 100 missionary societies 
represented today. 

Instrumental in sending to foreign fields in twenty 
years 2,953 volunteers, one-third of whom were 
women. 

One thousand volunteers sent out during the 
last four years. 

Qf these nearly 3,000 volunteers, 826 are now in 
China, 624 in India, Burma and Ceylon, 313 in 
Africa, 275 in Japan. 

Has organized in 668 institutions 1,049 mission 
classes, with a present enrollment of 12,629 stu= 
dents. 

Has prepared seventeen courses of mission study. 

Has brought about an annual contribution to 
missions by 25,000 students and professors 
amounting to $80,000. 

Has given rise to the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement and the World’s Studemt Christian 
Federation. 


EN ROUTE 


‘* What time does the firing begin?” asked 
the late Gen. Joseph Wheeler in a flighty 
mood just before he died. The nurse, willing 
to humor a delirious man, replied, ‘* At nine 
o’clock.” Promptly at 8.55 the general took a 
piece of cotton from the table near his bed 
and plugged his ears. 

The fifth International Student Volunteer 
Convention was scheduled to open at Nash- 
ville last week Wednesday afternoon, but the 
firing began several days in advance and at 
many remote points. The volleys of musketry 
which made the air quiver every now and 
then along all the principal trunk lines of the 
country came from the throats of thousands 
ef students who improved the chance at many 
a way station to hurrah for alma mater, while 
the natives wondered what these bareheaded, 
frisky youths, with their unintelligible yells 
and their reefed trousers, were up to now. 
But it was only the extremely crochety fellow- 
passengers of elderly appearance and melan- 
choly temperament who wanted to stuff their 
ears with cotton. And even of this latter 
class the college boys and girls were reason- 
ably considerate, as became youths on their 
way toa religious convention. The most con- 
firmed hypochondriac, journeying Southward 
for his health or in search of the lost fountain 
of youth, could not help being mollified by the 
eapital singing of both secular and spiritual 
songs with which the long trip was beguiled, 
for some of the delegates came from beyond 
the Rockies and from far-off Manitoba. Then, 
too, Bible readings and prayer heartily en- 
tered into and a deal of talk on subjects worth 
while added to the profit of the journey and 
made the delegates all the readier for the 
serious work of the convention. 


THE ARRIVAL 


When at last the trains, regular and spe- 
cial—some of them bearing the motto stretched 
in large letters from car to car—reached Nash- 
ville and some of the delegations had once 
more informed the public that they hailed 
from this or that institution and that there 
was nothing the matter with it, a plenty of be- 
ribboned lads and lassies chosen from the big 
local student community were on hand to 
offer, in friendly, soft-voiced Southern fashion, 
their services as guides. And so all day long 
Tuesday and Wednesday Nashville was being 
captured by the suit-case brigade, for I doubt 
if a single one of the more than three thou- 
sand youths was minus that essential of a 


college education which in my undergraduate 
days was the exclusive possession of a few 
aristocratic youths from New York. 


THE CITY 


When duly registered and housed, some of 
the delegates began to realize that they were 
in a city which may fairly be called the reli- 
gious capital of the South. Here are the head- 
quarters of the Southern Methodists, the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, of the mission 
work of the Southern Presbyterians and the 
National Baptist Publication Society (colored), 
all with substantial headquarters. Here the 
Southern Baptists have their publishing 
board. The churches are prosperous and vig- 
orous and the daily papers are uncommonly 
sympathetic with them. Nashville is rich in 
educational institutions too, with Vanderbilt 
University, the largest Methodist college in 
the South, Ward Seminary, Belmont College 
and several other excellent high-grade schools 
and our own Fisk University, which hundreds 
of colored men and women proudly own as their 
alma mater. A good city indeed Nashville 
is, with religion of the substantial Southern 
type in evidence everywhere. And not only 
Protestants but Roman Catholics and Jews as 
well opened their houses for five days to the 
delegates and willingly raised $10,000 to cover 
the local expenses. 


THE FIRST SESSION 


If the exuberance of any collegian had not 
sufficiently subsided before John R. Mott 
called the convention to order in the mammoth 
Tabernacle which seats over four thousand 
persons, it could not have endured the ordeal 
of that opening afternoon. Ordeal is the 
proper word. It was not merely the sight of 
the solid ranks of delegates on the floor and in 
the galleries, each state deputation marshaled 
by itself, that touched the nerve of the deeper 
religious life. That sight was indeed a moy- 
ing one, as the beholder looked upon the 
flower of American schools and universities 
and reflected on what these picked youths 
might be doing for Christ ten or twenty 
years hence. 

And it was not simply the character of the 
group of men and women on the platform 
that impressed the thoughtful on-looker. 
They were indeed a noteworthy company 
whose presence would give dignity to any 
assemblage. It stirred the blood to see the 
presidents and secretaries of perhaps fifty 
great missionary societies in the United States 
and Canada, leading college and seminary 
presidents and professors, the official repre- 
sentatives of most of the aggressive Christian 
movements now on foot on the North American 
Continent, eminent men from abroad like Dr. 
George Robson of Scotland and Carl Fries of 
Sweden, editors, officials of women’s organi- 
zations, and—most honored of all—the work- 
ers from the ends of the earth, heroes and 
heroines of many a campaign, from Persia and 
from Burma, from Africa, China and the 
Pacific Archipelago, veterans like Bishop 
Thoburn and Dr. Hunter Corbett, and recent 
recruits like Helm, the Y. M. C. A. secretary 
in Japan just home for his first furlough and 
eager to be again in the fray. Later in the 
sessions, in an admirable little speech in 
the name of the Student Volunteers now on 
duty in Japan, he presented Mr. Mott witha 
gavel, the head made from the wood of a tree 
that grew on the grave of Joseph Neesima. 

Uplifting as were the accessories of this 
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Foreign Mlissions at the 
Front for Five Days. Sea- 
sons of Solemn Impress- 


iveness si) sh steer 


Has any such offering of living young men 
and young women been presented in our age in our country in any day, or in any country since the Day of Pentecost?’’—President 
McCosh of Princeton, writing in the Philadelphian in 1887. 


opening session, its power came from the 
searching, potent words of Mr. Mott and Mr. 
Speer. The session was in the nature of a 
quiet hour, and these two favorite speakers at 
American colleges dared to use the probe and 
send it down almost mercilessly into the inner 
life of their listeners. Before we knew it we 
were all quieted and solemnized. We had 
come to Nashville to hear about the needs of 
the heathen world, to be enthused for missions; 
but these grave, self-contained men, one after 
the other, with their stern, tender words were 
piercing the secrets of our hearts, asking us 
and making us ask ourselves what were our 
personal relations to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
how much we really loved him, how much we 
would give up for him, and most of all how 
our lives looked in the white light of his 
immediate presence with us, what secret sins, 
what narrowness of mind, what pride or envy 
or uncharitableness or ambition was restrain- 
ing us from making the full surrender and 
becoming a channel through which his mighty 
power might flow to others. 

That. first session of the convention must 
have taken hold of even the most careless, un- 
spiritual college boy in the audience and made 
him feel that he ought to go at once on a mis- 
sion, and that mission to himself, to clean up 
his own life, to strengthen his weak points, to 
make his life a witness to Christ by its purity, 
humility and self-renunciation. 

It was a sober, chastened company that 
streamed out into the mellow afternoon sun- 
shine. And how much more effective such an 
opening was, we felt, than the welcoming 
speeches customary with religious bodies from 
governors and mayors, than the multitudinous 
preliminary business which so often impedes 
the beginning of a great convention. In five 
minutes the convention was gotten under way; 
in fifteen it had acquired a tremendous mo- 
mentum; in an hour and a half it had reached 
a climax hardly to be surpassed at any of the 
later sessions. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE PROGRAM 


The splendid generalship of Mr. Mott was 
seen in the careful attention paid to details 
and in the suppression of platform announce- 
ments. No applause was allowed; and when 
the delegates could not repress a hand-clap in 
honor of John W. Foster’s seventieth birth- 
day, Mr. Mott arose and asked that the con- 
vention adhere to its rule of no applause. 
After the benediction the audience always 
was seated for a few moments of silent prayer, 
ended with a chord or two from the piano. 
The majestic hymns of the Church Universal, 
like Crown Him With Many Crowns and A 
Mighty Fortress is Our God, made the congre- 
gational singing unwontedly impressive. 

As the meeting proceeded it kept for the 
entire five days the high level on which it was 
projected. One expected that it would sag 
now and then, but the careful building of the 
program gave an artistic completeness to each 
session. No one knew in advance what to 
expect in the way of speakers or subjects, but 
there was a logical movement of thought from 
start to finish. After the quiet sessions which 
initiated the conference came one at which 
Dr. George Robson, the distinguished secre- 
tary of the United Free Church Missionary 
Society of Scotland, pictured the supreme 
business of the Church, and J. Campbell White 
of the United Presbyterian Church of America, 
formerly a Y. M. C. A. secretary in India, re- 
enforced the Scotchman’s word. 
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A morning was given to Mr. Mott’s masterly 
review of the first two decades of the Volun- 
teer Movement, followed by greetings from 
representatives of the movement in other 
lands. 

The next evening was given to Bishop Gailor 
of Tennessee and Rubert E. Speer, who spoke 
on the inadequacy of the non-Christian reli- 
gions for the needs of men. Then a solid 
forenoon was employed in telling the students 
how to equip themselves physically, mentally, 
socially and spiritually for their task in for- 
eign countries, each phase of the theme being 
treated successively by Dr. Herbert Lankester 
of the Church Missionary Society, Dr. Barton 
of the American Board, Dr. Harlan P. Beach 
and Rev. Donald Frazer. 

And then came an evening which made the 
cause of missions glorious because of its rela- 
tion to the great world movement of today. 
For behold! the British ambassador, Lord 
Henry Mortimer Durand, had thought it 
worth his while to journey all the way from 
Washington to bear his splendid testimony to 
the wholesome influence of the foreign mission- 
aries as he had come in contact with them 
when a diplomat in Persia, saying, among 
other things, ‘‘If I were ever again an admin- 
istrator or diplomatist in a non Christian 
country, I would from purely a business point 
of view, as a government official, far sooner 
than not have the missionaries within the 
limits of my charge; and I believe from what 
I have seen that the people of the country, 
too, would far sooner have them than not have 
them.’’ 

And if anything else were needed to make 
that session a marked one it was furnished 
through Hon. John W. Foster’s discussion of 
the importance of Christian diplomacy, Hon. 
H, B. F. Macfarland’s address on the relation 
of the movement to international peace and 
comity, and the forcible speech of Editor J. A. 
Macdonald of the Toronto Globe, on the part 
the secular press may have in speeding forward 
the missionary movement 

Back to the field of the home churches we 
were taken again on Saturday morning, when 
the general subject was the sinews of war. 
Dr. Vance showed how the success of the 
campaign depends on the loyalty of the 
churches, Mr. 8. B. Capen pointed out the lay- 
man’s part, Rev. F. P. Haggard spoke on lit- 
erature, Pres. J. F. Goucher on enlisting the 
young people, and Sec. John W. Wood on in- 
tercessory prayer. 

On Saturday evening attention swung to the 
opportunities in unevangelized fields, Latin 
America, Pagan Africa, the Orient, Southern 
Asia and Macedonia being flashed rapidly on 
the screen by men familiar with their needs. 

A wearied but happy and ennobled company 
of young men and young women they were who 
sought their couches on Saturday night. But 
their cup of blessing was not full, for Sunday 
brought the inspiring convention sermon by 
Bishop Thoburn and the tender addresses 
of the farewell session by Bishop W. F. Mc- 
Dowell and Mr. Speer, under the inspiration 
of which, and of that from the personal mes- 
sages from many delegates, the convention 
reached its climax and its close. 

The afternoons of the four week days were 
filled with conferences, a dozen of which went 
on simultaneously, when different countries, 
methods of work, collateral Christian move- 
ments and denominational concerns were the 
subjects discussed readily, intelligently and 
profitably. A noteworthy achievement was 
the easy raising of over $85,000 to carry on 
the work of the movement for the next four 
years. H. A. B. 


In and Around Boston 


The Lenten Season 


Many of the Congregational churches of 
Greater Boston are using in some form the 
season of Lent to deepen their spiritual life 
and appeal to their congregations and their 
eommunities to turn their attention to the call 
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of Christ for disciples. Last Sunday the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated and in many 
cases considerable numbers were received into 
membership. At Park Street twelve were 
received. At the Old South, Dr. Gordon 
began a series of Lenten lectures on Six 
Epochs in the Life of Jesus. Pastor Fitch at 
Mount Vernon began a series on the Life and 
Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. At Cen- 
tral, Jamaica Plain, Pastor Hawkins opened 
the season with an evening sermon on The 
Life Contemplative. In Brookline, -Harvard 
Chureh unites with Methodist and Presbyte- 
rian churches in six Sunday evening services. 
At Leyden, Rev. Harris G. Hale’s topic for a 
series is, The Religion of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 


Mr. Kelsey Resigns at Berkeley Temple 


For sixteen years Rev. W. S. Kelsey has 
served Berkeley Temple with unremitting 
fidelity, and has been associated with three 
pastors besides acting as pastor during the 
interims. The Sunday school has found in 
him a skilled and patient leader and a con- 
stant inspiration. His resignation which was 
read last Sunday was received with deep re- 
gret and sadness by all the congregation. His 
principal reason for resigning—an entirely 
voluntary act on his part—was that the 
Temple is not able to bear the financial bur- 
den of his salary in addition to its other ex- 
penses. That this salary has been well earned 
no one questions. His act in resigning is a 
part of his self-sacrificing life of devotion to 
the institution to which he has given the years 
of his early manhood. It is his purpose to 
continue his residence in this vicinity and to 
remain an active member of the church. Rev. 
Allen A. Stockdale said of Mr. Kelsey what a 
former pastor, Rev. W. A. Knight, heartily re- 
affirms, that 1 Cor. 13 expresses Mr. Kelsey’s 
chief characteristics. 


A New Secretary 


It is many years since the Massachusetts 
Bible Society has had the service of a secre- 
tary to direct in the work of Bible distribu- 
tion within the commonwealth and to seek 
contributions for the wider work throughout 
the world. The society has recently decided 
that such an official is needed, and has made 
the choice of Rey. Charles M. Southgate, re- 
cently pastor at Auburndale, for the post. 
The appointment is an excellent one, as Mr. 
Southgate is in the prime of life, a vigorous 
speaker, well known throughout Massachu- 
setts and highly approved as a Christian min- 
ister. He will bring new energy to the work 
of the Bible Society, which has not received 
the attention it should have had on the part 
of the churches of the commonwealth, espe- 
cially on the part of the Congregational 
churches. Being undenominational, it has 
not ina great majority of our churches found 
a place in the list of benevolent organizations 
claiming support. - We look for brighter days 
in reference to the work of our Massachusetts 
Bible Society under the care of this new 
superintendent. 


Professor Duxbury Renders Prince Jonathan 


The Boston ministers in large numbers en- 
joyed last Monday this versatile reader’s in- 
terpretation of Ewing’s version of this drama 
of love and loyalty. The sunny, intrepid 
David; the jealous, moody Saul; the sagacious 
but relentless Samuel; the sly, shifty Abner; 
the generous, loyal Jonathan—each was de- 
picted with a fidelity and skill which invested 
the Scriptural story with new beauty and 
power. 


Ninetieth anniversaries are not commonly made 
an occasion for special celebration, but the fact 


* that a new century has opened having a large 


promise of development and advancement for the 
Christian religion has induced the publication of 
an enlarged edition, with appropriate reminiscent 
and prophetic features. Of these the latter is the 
one about which there will probably be most curi- 
osity, the seer being often more attractive to the 
imagination than the historian.—Boston Herald. 
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Our very successful weekly contemporaiy, The 
Congregationalist, celebrates with the current num- 
ber its ninetieth anniversary. It is the youngest 
religious paper of its years we have ever seen and 
it seems to be paradoxically growing younger with 
the progress of time. The religious press has a 
very distinctive field, first as a news reporter of 
events in the church world and again as a teacher, 
not of theology, but, as The Congregationalist says, 
“of the kingdom of God.” It supplements the 
secular newspaper and we can think of none that 
does it more admirably than our brother of Beacon 
Hill.— Boston Journal. 


In these ninety years thousands of able, devoted 
and saintly men and,.women have sent out their 
messages to the world through its columns. It has 
been more potent than any other single force of the 
denomination, in this portion of the world at least, 
in making known from week to week what Congre- 
gationalism was saying and doing, and what it rep- 
resented in the great and complex problem of world 
service. 

It began with the highest of standards, and there 
has been no letting down of these standards, as in 
the natural order of things it has passed from one 
stewardship to another. The early issues compared 
with those of today would signally fail to disclose 
an unvarying unity of view, but in that very diver- 
gence there is to be found much of the value of the 
series that has covered this tale of fruitful years. 
It carries the evidence of religious growth and the 
expansion and liberalization of religious thought. 
It has covered three generations, and bears the 
evidences of a steady and wonderful emancipation 
of the minds and spirits of men. Not only have 
some of the most famous theologians and religious 
philosophers of their age left the impress of their 
master minds upon its pages, but it has given hospi- 
tality to some of the best of the serious literature of 
its time, whether in verse, fiction or essay. The 
past, at least, is secure. What of the outlook? It 
proposes to be active in the service with which, 
with true optimism, it believes the century upon 
which we have entered will be identified.—Boston 
Transcript. \ 


No paper comes to our office which excites a 
more active interest and furnishes more food for 
wholesome thought. We do not agree with all the 
positions necessarily taken by the editor of that 
paper and cannot wholly sympathize with all the 
influences which are behind it and which keep it 
to its appointed course. The limitations may be 
our own, but for the present they exist. But they 
do not stand in the way of saying and feeling very 
heartily that we are intent upon the same things 
and that under whatever differences of phrase and 
form, it is our common purpose to bring the power 
of the Highest to manifestation in the life of man 
today. The Congregationalist takes an active in- 
terest in morals as well as in religion, in socia 
affairs as well as in theological, in the revelations 
of the present as well as those of an ancient past. 
Behind the paper there is a constituency varying as 
much as orthodoxy varies in other Protestant 
churches or in the Catholic Church. We have noted 
with interest the increasing tendency of the paper 
to take the broad middle ground, to be generous to 
those who differ and to let the truth determine the 
fortunes of all the institutions which it represents. 
—Christian Register. 


Trained experts in journalism, each happily sup- 
plementing the other, together they constitute an 
unusual editorial force, giving to The Congregation- 
alist, as all newspaper men gratefully recognize, 
pre-eminent leadership and influence. Possessing 
the modern spirit and outlook, reverent toward the 
old but unafraid of the new, demanding that our 
sacred religion shall solve all problems and domi- 
nate all life and activities, they seek to incarnate 
the whole truth as it is in Jesus Christ... . 

Fully supplied with every equipment needed in 
order to bring out a total product second to none, 
The Congregationalist presents an ideal which, 
with our almost insurmountable limitations, we can- 
not hope to attain. We have always been eager 
for its weekly visits, because it furnishes such an 
excellent working model and is so suggestive in 
the line of the best religious journalism. 

For the uniform courtesy, brotherliness and help- 
fulness which we have always received from our 
contemporary, we express most cordial apprecia- 
tion and congratulate it, as it so richly deserves, 
upon its well-lived and useful fourscore and ten 
years.—Zion’s Herald. 


Wesleyan College alumni will deeply mourn 
the destruction of Old North College. 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fijth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The Tabernacle’s New Era of Expansion 


The Tabernacle has closed the most remark- 
able chapter in its history. It has undergone 
a transformation. The uniqueness of its 
pbuilding is not more surprising than the 
changes in its church life. The members are 
by no means used to it yet, and it will be a 
year or two before all the advantages and 
utilities of the new régime will be realized. 
Tourist guides point it out as a ‘‘ feature” of 
the city. Visitors are an unceasing proces- 
sion. On Sundays they form a continuous 
throng, The increase of activities has re- 
vealed that some parts of the edifice were 
built too small. Taylor Chapel is often over- 
crowded on prayer meeting nights. Hven the 
big auditorium is inadequate if a special ser- 
mon or service is announced. The average 
congregation has jumped from 600 in Mendels- 
sohn Hall to over 1,300in thenewchurch. An 
exact count is made at every service. It is 
common testimony that Dr. Jefferson’s ser- 
mons maintain a higher standard than ever. 
In the year just closed the church alone raised 
over $51,000, and with the society a total of 
about $80,000. The remaining floors of the 
tower Parish House have been furnished, and 
were first used this month. Hence, such or- 
ganizations as the Men’s League swiftly in- 
crease in numbers and influence, securing the 
services of such men as Anthony Fiala and 
Frederick Cook, the Arctic explorers, and Con- 
gressmen Cochran and Parsons. From any 
standpoint it can be seen that the Tabernacle 
is once more in the front rank and among the 
few commanding churches of Manhattan. 

The accessions to membership were 123, the 
largest for nearly thirty years. Only half the 
new members were Congregationalists. Every 
non-resident or non-attendant is being re- 
moved from the roll as quickly as possible. 
The total membership is now 878. Of the 700 
resident members 413 have joined within eight 
years. Pew rents have increased in the new 
building at the rate of $1,000 per month. The 
Bible schoo], under a paid director of Bible 
study, has grown from about 100 to 920, of 
whom 500 are in the Home Department as a 
result of six months’ work. Besides the morn- 
ing Bible school, an afternoon session has 
been inaugurated. A Bible school extension 
department has been added, with Dr. Lucien 
C. Warner in charge, for private courses of 
study. A model 16-page booklet announces 
concisely in fourteen chapters what Broadway 
Tabernacle likes to see in its members. Other 
church members might read it with edification. 


Great Gains in Brooklyn 

At Tompkins Avenue Church, Dr. McGee 
Waters has completed three years as pastor. 
In that brief period 703 new members have 
been welcomed, 427 on confession. The total 
membership now reaches 2,661, is larger than 
ever before by more than two hundred, making 
it the largest Congregational church in the 
country, probably in the world. The church 
is blessed not merely with great numbers, but 
unity of spirit and cohesiveness of work. The 
annual meeting showed that every department 
was more vigorous than ever and all had grow- 
ing balances in the treasury. To this general 
earnestness is due the accession last year of 
208 new members. The church raised $50,000 
and spent more than half for benevolences. 
It has called a new assistant, Rev. John 
Marsland, a man in middle life, who is just 
settling to the work of this great parish. The 
third volume of the Record, the church 
monthly, begins with sixteen pages of interest- 
ing and useful matter, and for such a numerous 
membership is the only means of keeping in 
touch with the general church life. It will be 
valued for its sermon section. In an athletic 


competition between fifty Sunday schools, 
Tompkins Avenue won third place. 


The Missionary Bond of the Churches 


Tompkins Avenue has supplied, and South 
Church will henceforth support a gifted re- 
eruit in the foreign field. Rarely has there 
been a more significant service than that held 
in a joint meeting of both churches at the South 
Church edifice, when Dr. Eleanor Stephenson 
was commissioned as a medical missionary to 
India. Miss Stephenson grew up as a child 
of Tompkins Avenue Church, her mother, 
brothers and sisters, all being identified with 
its young peoples’ work. She graduated from 
Wellesley and the Woman’s Medical College 
of Philadelphia, practising two years in the 
latter city. Her new work will fulfill a life- 
long purpose. Her grandmother gave large 
means and time to foreign missionary inter- 
ests. As all unmarried women have to go out 
under the Woman’s Board of Missions, and 
Tompkins Avenue women already support 
one such, by a happy co-operation, the South 
Church invited Dr. Stephenson to become its 
representative. Hence Dr. A. J. Lyman :in- 
vited Dr. Waters and his people to the union 
service at which Dr. Lyman made an address 
on consecration and Dr. Waters presented the 
commission from the American Board. A 
few other contributors to her support are 
members of Plymouth Church. 


Mr. Chase Leaves Flatbush 

A council of twenty churches has dismissed 
Rev. C. Thurston Chase from Flatbush Church 
to Meadville, Pa., with high testimonials as 
to his ministerial equipment and successful 
work. He goes to what is probably the best 
strategic point for Congregationalism and ex- 
tension between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. Under the Church Extension Society— 
of which Mr. Chase was the efficient secretary 
from the day that he went to Flatbush—he or- 
ganized the church there in 1899. During the 
past six years and a half, assisted by earnest 
workers, and in spite of a denominational 
competition only a shade more scandalous 
than in other boroughs, Mr. Chase’s leader- 
ship has resulted in a church property worth 
$50,000, comprising a chapel for Bible school 
and other work and abundant room for a fine 
chureh edifice already planned. With about 
thirty-four churches in Flatbush, the Sunday 
school is at present the largest, with a roll of 
over five hundred. The church members num- 
ber 300, and about the same number of fami- 
lies belong to the parish. Last year’s beney- 
olences were $1,500, and the church raised a 
total of $7,500. It is strong in young people’s 
work, and thoroughly organized as regards 
Congregationalism. This church presents 
probably the greatest opportunity for a strong 
leader at this juncture, of any of the sixty in 
the conference. Mr. Chase carries with him 
the very high regard of his brother ministers 
for his fine scholarship, willing sacrifice and 
endearing personality. 


A Peace and Arbitration Society 


Two meetings have been held at the Taber- 
nacle to form such a society in New York. 
The first was called to order by Dr. Jefferson, 
whose sermons against war have been vig- 
orous. There has been for some months a 
Woman’s Peace Circle, whose representatives 
co-operated in these meetings. Itis proposed 
to have one strong central society, with as 
many branches as is possible and wise. Ger- 
mans have one or two small similar organiza- 
tions. It is hoped to co-ordinate these scat- 
tered forces and create a powerful and 
growing movement in the metropolis. The 
moving spirits are Dr. Ernst Richard of Co- 
lumbia, Prof. Samuel T. Dutton of Teachers’ 
College, Charles Sprague Smith of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, Andrew Carnegie and Dr. 
Jefferson. Mr. Carnegie sent a telegram front 
Florida. 


10 March 1906 


_ Open Communion Necessitated by Evangelism 


Rey. Richard Hartley of Hope Baptist 
Church crossed the ocean last year to witness 
and report the Welsh revival, and on his re- 
turn took active part in the summer tent work 
here. Mr. Hartley’s trip abroad confirmed his 
already deep conviction as to the essential 
unity of evangelical churches, for he has 
always viewed the ocean of religious life, not 
through a narrow porthole but with horizon- 
sweeping vision from a high deck. So when 
Dr. Keigwin of the West End Presbyterian 
Chureh and Dr. Baragwanath of Grace Meth- 
odist agreed with him to conduct revival serv- 
ices on the upper West Side, it was decided 
unanimously by Mr. Hartley’s church to em- 
phasize Christian brotherhood to the commu- 
nity by holding a communion service and 
inviting the other two churches officially to 
participate. The three official boards attended 
in a body, distributing the bread and wine. 
Union services will be held a week in each 
church, separate preliminary services having 
been held during January. Mild comment 
has been heard, and Mr. Hartley has defended 
himself in the Hxaminer with the logical argu- 
ment that any one fit to commune at the Lord’s 
table is fit to commune in a Baptist church. 
To push the logic further and ask, But who is 
fit to commune at the Lord’s table? is in these 
days of larger faith and simpler belief too 
delicate a task under the injunction, Judge 
not, lest ye be judged. ) SYDNEY. 


Woman's Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 2 


Instead of a little group of forty or fifty 
gathered in Pilgrim Hall at eleven o’clock on 
March 2, 1,200 or more persons crowded into 
Park Street Church at 2.30 to hear Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith of North China tell about the women 
of that empire and the work missionaries are 
doing for them. 

Briefly complimenting the Woman’s Board 
for intelligence and efficiency, Dr. Smith gave, 
in telling pictures, pungent sentences and 
keen satire, a new sense of the worth and the 
need of our Chinese sisters. 

China is the oldest, the largest, the most 
homogeneous of nations, and the women num- 
ber at least two hundred millions. Only one 
in ten thousand can read, but they have ears 
and tongues—tongues that can go swifter and 
farther than feet, and often they have great ca- 
pacity. A common periphrasis fora daughter 
is, ‘* A thing that money has been lost on,” and 
a girl must be married at fourteen or fifteen, or 
the family is disgraced. She goes nowhere, she 
knows nothing, she can have no friendships. 
But times are changing and the Chinese have 
found that a girl who can read and reckon isa 
power, and the government is establishing 
schools for girls. Hitherto women have had 
nothing to think about, but now the educated 
Christian woman is a eenter of activity for 
good, and even a little schoolgirl is a walking 
lighthouse. This educational work seems the 
especial prerogative of the missionaries sent 
out by the American Board. Our doctors and 
hospitals bring valuable relief to a great 
necessity. Our evangelistic work also is full 
of blessing. 

Dr. Smith paid high tribute to the devotion 
and success of the China Inland Mission, 
founded by Dr. J. Hudson Taylor with no 
society behind him, which has now 828 work- 
ers in the field. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


A Friend, Nordhoff, Cal 
‘A Providence Lad 
Mrs. 8. S. Sprague, Providence, R. 
Mrs. H. E. Brown, Winchendon..... 
D. I. Carson, Atlanta, Ga 0's « aim fale eae ata areata “ 

South Winter Street i es Bath, Me a neers 2.00 
Miss F. A. Boyd, Cambridge 
Mission Study Class, Bethany Church, Foxboro 1.00 
Rey. Reuen Thomas, Brookline. ...........006 .00 
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The Religious Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


Every fact a footstep of Deity.—E. B. B. 

We want the touch of Christ’s hand upon our 
literature.—E. B. B. 

As Robert Browning at his mother’s 
knee listened eagerly to Bible stories and 
became—in his own phrase—‘“‘ passion- 


Re 


Courtesy of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
From a portrait by Field Talfourd, Rome, 1859. 


ately religious’’; so Elizabeth Barrett, in 
her meditative childhood, heard from her 
father’s lips the Gospel story and grew 
acquainted with divine Love. 

She lived in sight of the Malvern Hills, 
Keepers of Piers Plowman’s Visions 
Through the sunshine and the snow; 

and now rendered trebly classic by her 
visions and Aurora Leigh’s. Hers was 
the birthright of a religious reformer. 
‘Her father had heard the trumpet call of 
John Wesley; and in the little town of 
Ledbury, gave time and means to further 
the great uprising of Christian philan- 
thropy. He spoke and prayed with the un- 
shepherded poor; and Elizabeth’s slight, 
delicate form was often by his side, her 
lovely eyes revealing her ‘quickening 
inner life.’’ 

The child of a disciple of Wesley and 

‘Wilberforce, Elizabeth Barrett was im- 
bued with the protesting spirit, though 
she saw Clearly its dangers. In 1845 she 
wrote to Robert Browning: ‘‘I used to 
go with my father when I was able to the 
nearest dissenting chapel of the Congre- 
-gationalists—from liking the simplicity of 
that praying and speaking without books 
—and a little, too, from disliking the 
‘theory of State churches. There is a 
narrowness among the dissenters which 
is wonderful; an arid, gray Puritanism 
in the clefts of their souls; but it seems 
to me clear that they know what the 
liberty of Christ means, far better than 
those do who call themselves ‘ Church- 
men’ and stand altogether, as a body, on 
higher ground.” To Miss Mitford, in 
1842, she wrote: ‘‘I don’t call myself a 
Calvinist. I hang suspended between the 
two doctrines and hide my eyes in God’s 
-love from the sights which other people 
say they see.”’ 

Poet that she was, delighting in af- 
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firmatives and shunning controversy, as 
early as 1834, she had written to Mr. 
Boyd: ‘‘The commandment is not to 
argue with one another but to love one 
another. It is better to love than to con- 
vince.”” Yet her open mind, bared to 
every heavenly wind of doctrine, be- 
came more and more friendly to free 
discussion and full investigation. In 
1861 she wrote: ‘‘I should fear for a 
revealed religion incapable of expansion 
according to the needs of man. What 
comes from God has life in it, and cer- 
tainly from all the growth of living 
things, spiritual growth cannot be ex- 
cepted.’’ Her own progress was stated 
thus, ‘‘ For I think the world wider than 
I once thought it, and I see God’s love 
broader than .I once saw it.’’ 

Yet to the essentials of evangelical 
doctrine Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
steadfastly adhered. In 1857 she wrote 
to Leigh Hunt, ‘‘I believe in the divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ in the intensest sense 
—that he was God absolutely.”? In Au- 
rora Leigh occurs a confirmatory line. 
Invoking the help of God, Aurora says, 


+. Thou who hast thyself 
Endured this fleshhood. 


In The Drama of Exile, the vision of 
Christ appears in response to the banished 
Eve’s articulate sob: 

There is pity in Thee 
O sinned against, great God! — 
My seed, my seed,% 
There is hope set on Thee—I cry to Thee, 
Thou mystic seed that shalt be!” 
When Christ responds, “‘ I am here!” 
Adam exclaims, ‘‘ This is God! ” 

From the Drama alone, a body of 
Christian doctrine set to noble music 
might be drawn. A single further pas- 
sage must suffice. Christ speaks: 

In my brow 
Of kingly whiteness, shall be crowned anew 
Your discrowned human nature. 
Look on me! 
As I shall be uplifted on a cross 
In darkness of eclipse and anguish dread, 
So shall I lift up in my piercéd hands, 
Not into dark, but light—not unto death, 
But life—beyond the reach of guilt and grief, 
The whole creation... . 
A new Eden-gate 
Shall open on a hinge of harmony 
And let you through to mercy. 


The relation of the soul to God seems 
never absent from the thought of this 
poet. ‘‘ All the arts,’’ she once said, ‘‘are 
mediators between the soul and the Infi- 
nite.’’ This serious, even solemn, cast of 
her muse was a hindrance to popularity, 
and endangered the acceptance of her 
poems by the Atheneum. Of its editor, 
she wrote: ‘‘Mr. Dilke begged me once, 
while I was writing for him, to write the 
name of God and Jesus Christ as little as 
I could, because those names did not ac- 
cord with the secular character of the 
journal!’? The mooted point came up 
again with Mr. Kenyon; when he desired 
her to omit the closing stanzas of The 
Dead Pan, she replied: ‘‘Am I to sacri- 
fice a principle to popularity? ... What 
pagan poet ever thought of casting his 
gods out of his poetry?’’ Concerning 
the poem she wrote: “I have a con- 
science about it. It was not written in 
a desultory, fragmentary way, the last 


stanzas thrown in as they might be thrown 
out, but with a design which leans its 
whole burden on the last stanza, There- 
fore I cannot throw them out... . I will 
not either alter or print the poem.’”’ The 
concluding stanza (for the poem was 
printed unchanged) begins: 

O brave poets, keep back nothing, 

Nor mix falsehood with the whole. 

Look up Godward; 

It is the Godward trend, the spiritual 
flame, that renders Mrs. Browning’s 
poetry the delight of devout hearts and 
the inspiration of climbing souls. While 
the upward striving was innate, the gen- 
erous flame was fed from the Word of 
God. In 1848, Miss Barrett wrote Mr. 
Westwood: ‘‘I read the Scriptures every 
day, and in as simple a spirit as I can; 
thinking as little as possible of the con- 
troversies engendered in that great sun- 
shine, and a8 much as possible of the heat 
and glory belonging to it.’”’ Before writ- 
ing The Drama of Exile, Miss Barrett 
had mastered the Hebrew language in 
order to read the Old Testament in the 
original. After her marriage it was the 
custom of the two poets to read aloud the 
New Testament each winter. Inevitably 
she was saturated, as every modern poet 
of first rank has been, with the phraseol- 
ogy and the spirit of the Bible. 

Mrs. Browning’s distinctively religious 
poems, notably the group of sonnets, 
place her in the ‘‘choir invisible”’ of sing- 
ing worshipers. It is enough to name 
Bereavement, Consolation, Grief, Substi- 
tution, Comfort, Futurity, and the one 
so dear to Robert Browning, Past and 
Future. Of it he wrote to E. B., ‘‘It 
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Bust made from life by W. W. Story, now in Welles- 
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moves me more than any poem I ever 
read.”’ 

But Mrs. Browning’s religion was not 
a thing apart to be sonneted and hymned 
alone, though never so nobly. It was her 
whole existence. She learned in suffering 
and joy alike what she taught in song: 
the immanence of God, the assurance of 
immortality, the all conquering power of 
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love. Her views of life and death are 
clear and resonant. To Miss Mitford in 
1854 she wrote: “I have been long con- 
vinced that what we call death is a mere 
incident in life—perhaps scarcely greater 
than the revolution which comes with 
any new emotion or influx of new knowl- 
edge. I am heterodox about sepulchers 
and believe that no part of us will ever 
lie in a grave. . . . I don’t think much of 
my nail parings, do you?... I believe 
that the body of flesh is a mere husk 
which drops off at death, while the spir- 
itual body (see St. Paul) emerges in glo- 
rious resurrection at once.’’ 

To Mr. Ruskin in 1859 she wrote: ‘‘ What 
would life be if it had not- eternal rela- 
tions? For my part, if I did not believe 
so, I should lay my head down and die. 
Nothing would be worth doing, certainly. 
But I am what people call a ‘mystic,’ 
and what I myself call a ‘realist,’ because 
I consider that every step of the foot or 
stroke of the pen has some real connec- 
tion with and result in the hereafter.”’ 

Long before nearing the bound of life, 
she had sung: 

O Death, O Beyond, 
Thou art sweet, thou art strange. 
And A Vision of Poets, that splendid 
Valhalla of earth’s crowned ones, ends 
thus: 
Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And Life is perfected by Death. 
No deeper conviction is crystallized in 
this jeweled verse. In Aurora Leigh, 
Romney utters the truth thus: 
I count that Heaven itself is only work 
To a surer issue. 

It is nearly half a century since Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning passed to the 
“‘Diviner Country’’; where—who can 
doubt?—her ‘‘glorious genius,’ ade- 
quately companioned still, and conse- 
crated to highest uses, is 
: thrilling audient and beholding souls— 

By signs and touches which are known to souls, 
For 

No work begun shall ever pause for death. 


American Vegetables 


Nowhere in the world are so many fine veg- 
etables grown and eaten as in America, and 
nowhere are vegetables so sickly and wanting 
in the valuable constituents of palatable and 
healthful food as in France, Switzerland and 
Italy. Iam, of course, speaking generally. I 
have found a few good vegetables in these 
countries, but they were not altogether com- 
mon tothe soil. Carrots are peculiarly popular, 
but a more uninteresting dish was never de- 
vised and one in which the work of deglutition 
is almost a work of supererogation! In this 
country carrots are supreme only in Irish 
stews. 

The people of continental Europe, who can 
afford it, eat several preparations of meat a 
day, most of it so disguised as to be hardly 
recognizable. The hotels frequently present 
at their ‘‘table d’hotes’”’ from six to eight 
courses of meat during the day and rarely any 
vegetables, excepting string beans, potatoes 
and carrots. ... ; 

What European knows ‘green peas” 
served at home in the summer time as the 
American boy knows it? The head of a 
fine English home, an ‘‘ American wife,’’ 
said to me: ‘‘I would give a pound note to 
have a great saucer of peas with rich juice 
and eat them with a spoon as I once used to 
do—and for an ear of evergreen corn and a 
mealy sweet potato and a good pumpkin pie— 
and yes, some griddle cakes! I would then die 
happy! ’—Good Housekeeping. 
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For the 


Sympathetic 


Whenever I start out to walk, our dog he 
seems to know, 
And runs along ahead of me to show he’s 
coming too; 
And when there is a reason why he really 
mustn’t go 
The hollering ‘‘Go Home” to him is awful 
hard to do. 


He wags his tail and jumps around, and 
seems as if he said, 
**T guess you didn’t mean it, you were only 
jokin’ then!’”’ 
But when he sees I’m serious he kinder droops 
his head, 
Or looks up at me sorrowful, an’ looks away 
again. = 


And then at last he minds me if I keep an 
angry tone, 
It’s awful hard to do it, but I try with a 
my might; 
And sometimes when I look around I see him 
all alone 
A-watchin’ me and watchin’ me until I’m 
out of sight. 


You see I know just how it is, ’cause some 
days when I find 
My brother’s got to hurry off with bigger 
boys to play, 
And when he says I musn’t go and tag along 
behind, 
He leaves me sittin’ somewheres and 
a-feelin’ just that way! 
—Burges Johnson, in Rhymes of ‘Little Boys. 


What Bettina Stole 


IN THREE PARTS: PART I. 
BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


Bettina sat on the extreme edge of the 
piano-stool and with the toe of one foot 
held down the soft pedal. For of course 
the beautiful lady must not hear. 

“Now I will practice,’’ Bettina whis- 
pered, opening the big book of Easy Les- 
sons; but she knew all the while it would 
only be make-believe. How could she 
practice the little black notes that ran 
uphill and downhill and stood on top of 
each other, unless she had been introduced 
to them? For all the little black notes 
were strangers to Bettina—she could not 
even call them by name. 

It seemed hard, with the piano right 
there and the big book of Easy Lessons— 
it would be such easy work to get ac- 
quainted! Ever since Bettina could re- 
member, she had longed to learn to play 
on the piano. But of course she had 
never expected to be able to, until she 
came to live with the beautiful lady, and 
then she had stopped expecting almost as 
soon as she had begun. For she had 
found out about the little daughter that 
had played the Easy Lessons—the beauti- 
ful lady’s little dead daughter. No one 
else, Leonora the maid had told her, would 
ever take music lessons in that house! 
The Missis could not even abide to hear 
a note struck. But she had the piano 
kept open and the book of Easy Lessons, 
just as the dead child had left them. 

The beautiful lady was not Bettina’s 
own at all. She was just the wonderful, 
tall visitor who had come to the Chil- 
dren’s Home one day and told the gentle 
matron she would take home ‘“‘that little 
thin girl in the front row ’’—and Bettina 
was just the little thin girl. People had 
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wondered greatly at her adoption. Even 
now, after six months, they wondered. 

It was a wonderful house with splendid 
high-up rooms ‘and luxurious furniture 
and soft draperies. At the Children’s 
Home there had not been anything won- 
derful or luxurious or soft—still, some- 
times Bettina missed the Children’s 
Home. Even a lovely little room of 
your own and beautiful dresses to wear 
cannot always keep you from being lonely 
—when there’s so much room to be 
lonely in! 

Bettina did not see the beautiful lady 
very often. Leonora said she stayed in 
her own room a great deal, or else in the 
little closed room beside it. Sometimes 
they_had meals together, but always then 
Bettina was busy trying to eat with the 
right things and not to tip anything over, 
so of course she could not talk much eyen 
if the beautiful lady had seemed to want 
her to. Bettina did not feel much better 
acquainted with the beautiful lady than 
she did with the dear little friendly-look- 
ing black notes in the Easy Lessons. 

The little girl next door was going to 
take music lessons. She had told Bettina 
so once on the way home from school. 
She was going to begin next Saturday. 

“Why, today’s next Saturday!’ 
thought Bettina, suddenly suspending the 
subdued make-believe practising. The 


~next-door little girl was going to take 


musie lessons today! Perhaps now, this 
minute — Bettina got down from the 
high stool and ran to the window in a 
flurry of excitement. 

The houses were very close indeed, so 
close that Bettina’s parlor window al- 
most nudged elbows with the next-door 
little girl’s parlor window. Bettina could 
look right in and the first thing she saw 
was another Easy Lessons on another 
piano rack, all open, ready to take a lesson 
in! And the little black notes were just 
the same little black notes as Bettina’s! 

Some one had just come into the next- 
door parlor and was laughing in a gay 
little way that Bettina liked. The beau- 
tiful lady never laughed and Bettina Bet 
self felt always rather sober. 

The caller was taking off her a 
Bettina shrank back out of sight behind 
the lace curtains, and watched them come 
off slowly. The caller was taking off her 
hat—was sitting down close to the piano 
stool! The next-door little girl was sit- 
ting down on the piano stool! 

“It’s the lesson—the music lesson!” 
thought Bettina rapturously. 

And she nestled up closer to the win- 
dow and took it with the next door little 
girl. The keen eyes in her thin, ab- 
sorbed little face did not once stray from 
either the little black notes or the teach- 
er’s face, or the black and white keys on 
the piano. 

When the lesson was over Bettina 
knew perhaps a little better than the 
next-door girl the names of the keys and 
how to spread out her fingers and touch 
them gently. And she had been intro- 
duced to the little black notes in the Easy 
Lessons! 

“Practice it all over as I have told you, 
Elizabeth,’’ the smiling teacher said, as 
she drew on her gloves again, ‘‘I’ll come 
again Wednesday afternoon and I want 
you to be able to give me a music lesson 


- 
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—the one I’ve just given you! Remem- 
ber the names of the lines and the spaces 
—now I just wonder if you’ve forgotten 
them already? ”’ 

“Kk, G, B, D, F—F-A-C-E, face!’’ burst 


out an eager voice, but it was not Eliza- 


beth’s. Elizabeth was trying to remem- 
ber and drumming her feet against the 
piano stool it was such hard work. The 
drumming noise kept the music teacher 
from hearing Bettina, fortunately. 

Every day after that when she came in 
from school Bettina stole into the parlor, 
and with the soft pedal down, practiced 
her lesson. She said the line-letters and 
the space-letters over and over to herself, 
after she went to bed, until they seemed 
to get to be such good friends that they 
danced about the dim little room and 
nodded and called to her. She dreamed 
that E was naughty and climbed up to 
the top line and would not come down, 
and that the F that belonged there really 
got to quarreling with the F that be- 
longed downstairs in the first space and 
she had to call in a policeman—and that 
they looked so much alike he could not 
tell which to put back on the top line! 

Another time, between that Saturday 
and the next Wednesday, Bettina went to 
sleep saying the names of her new ac- 
quaintances, the little black notes. Prob- 
ably that was why they came trooping 
around her a minute later, all talking at 
once, 

‘*My name is Whole,”’ the big fat note 
said impressively, ‘‘I could take a couple 
of these Half fellows in my arms at once 
—or four of these little shavers in the 
Quarter family! I’m very important— 
don’t forget me, Bettina. You'll find 
I’m not to be hurried over or treated 
lightly.’’: 

“Ym Half—my name’s Half, Bettina! 
When you look at me you’ve got to stop 
and count two!” 

“Bettina! Bettina! we’re the little 
Quarter children. You’ll like us best!” 

“We're always twins—the Highths, 
they callus. It’s we that make the music 
that sets your toes a-dancing! There’s 
nobody like ’”’— 

“Hold on! We’re here, I guess! We 
are the Sixteenth triplets, we are! Wait 
till you see us make your toes dance! ”’ 

It was a queer dream and Bettina 
laughed aloud in the middle of it and the 
beautiful lady heard. She was sitting in 
Bettina’s room as she did sometimes at 
night, watching the lean little face on the 
pillow with a wistful longing, as if she 
yearned to love the little waif. 

“Not yet,” she sighed, bending over 
the pillow, “‘I can’t love her yet—what if 
I neyer do! What if I can never love 
any one again!”’ 

The little child who was dead had been 


round and rosy and dimpled, not a little 


dark, thin thing like Bettina. That was 
why the beautiful lady had said to the 
gentle-faced matron at the Children’s 
Home, ‘‘I want the little thin girl in the 
front row ’’—because she could not bear 
to be reminded of her own little girl. 
She would, of her own accord, have 
chosen to adopt no child at all but te 
shut herself up alone, with her grief. 
But the little girl who was dead had made 
her promise: 2 

- “Mamma, you’ll be so homesick ’thout 
any little child,”’ she had pleaded, her hot 
little hand on the beautiful lady’s cheek. 
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“Say you'll ’dopt a little child to stay 
with you! Cross your heart an’ say, 
‘Yes, darling, I will’—I’m tired out an’ 
seems if it would rest me if you did.’’ 

The beautiful lady had crossed her heart, 
“Yes, darling,’’ she had whispered above 
the pleading face, and the child had nod- 
ded weakly and fallen asleep. 

So Bettina had come to live in the great 
lonely house and the beautiful lady had 
tried to love her. She was still trying. 

The next-door little girl confided to 
Bettina that she had begun to take her 
music lessons. ‘‘I am going to bea great 
mu-musicianer,’’ she said proudly, ‘‘My 
teacher says I’ve got the right kind 0’ 
hands.’’ 

That night Bettina studied her hands 
earnestly. Were they the right kind? 
The little next-door girl’s hands were 
slender—so were Bettina’s. And long— 
Bettina’s were long. Perhaps—O, per- 
haps hers were the right kind of hands! 
And the longing to make music with 
them grew bigger and bigger in the 
child’s soul. She spent all her spare 
minutes perched on the high piano stool. 
When she was not ‘‘ practicing ’’ she was 
making believe be a great artist before 
a mighty audience. The applause that 
greeted her music then was so real to 
her imagination that it seemed to fill the 
room. And Bettina would slide down 
from her perch and bow gravely to the 
audience. That was her favorite play, 
shut up by herself in the great room. 

On Wednesday the next-door little girl 
took her second music lesson. The teacher 
came smiling into the room and drew off 
her gloves. ‘‘ Well, Elizabeth? ’’ she said, 
and the lesson began. 

Across a little space Bettina sat behind 
the curtains and took her second music 
lesson. And it almost seemed as though 
the little black notes in the Easy Lessons 
looked past Elizabeth, across the little 
space to Bettina, and nodded friendly- 
wise to her, as if to say, ‘‘ We’re better 
acquainted with you—you’re the little 
girl for us!’’ For Bettina and they had 
spent so much more time together. 

fTo be continued.) 


A Plate of Soup 


Something happened last winter, in 
Paris, that I shall place side by side with 
the widow’s mite of the Gospel. You will 
remark the profound analogy, the close 
spiritual kinship of these two cases. 

In the icy north wind of December 
a shelter was raised where warm soup 
was given tothe unfortunate. A very old 
woman, who had long awaited her turn, 
at length sat down and was served. Be- 
fore she touched her portion, she noticed 
that a young robust working man beside 
her, had already consumed his with an 
avidity that betrayed that he was fam- 
ished. At once she pushed her plate 
towards the workman and said to him, 
“IT am not hungry, will you eat this?” 


‘The workman accepted. 


But some one had noticed all that had 
passed. As they went out, he took the 
old woman aside and said to her, ‘‘ You 
were not hungry then?’ ‘‘O yes,” she 
answered blushing, ‘‘but Iam old and can 
bear it, and that poor young man was 
more in need of it than I,’’—Charles 
Wagner, in The Gospel of Life. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE SOUL ASTRAY 


I have gone astray like a lost sheep; 
seek Thy servant. 


Comfortable words for lost sinners! 
God himself seeks to save them. O 
Thou, who sought me when I was astray, 
save me for Thy mercy’s sake; preserve 
that which Thou hast sought and found. 
—Thomas Wilson. 


That is the gospel of Christianity—not 
only that man is the child of God; not 
only that God loves his child; not only 
that man cannot do without God, and 
God cannot do without man, but every 
child may return to his father, and his 
father is on his way seeking his child.— 
N. McGee Waters. 


I was not resolute in heart and will 
To rise up suddenly and seek Thy face, 
Leaving the swine-husks in the desert place, 
And crying, ‘* [ have sinned; receive me still! ’’ 


I could not even at the Shepherd’s voice 
Startle and thrill, with yearnings for the 
fold, 
Till he should take me in his blessed hold, 
And lay me on his shoulder and rejoice. 


But lying silent, will-less in the dark, 
A little piece of silver, lost from Thee, 
I only knew Thy hands were seeking me, 
And that I bore through all Thy heavenly 
mark. 
— Elizabeth Waterhouse. 


We talk about the lapsed masses, but 
Jesus spoke about the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.—A. B. Bruce. 


He did not stand on the shore and wait 
till people floated up to him on the flood 
tide of prosperity; he himself swam out 
after them as they floated down from him 
on the ebb tide of adversity. He came 
to seek and save that which is lost. No 
breaker of bruised reeds was our King; 
no despiser of storm-shaken souls; no 
crusher of stumbling hearts; no trampler 
on prostrate characters.—George Dana 
Boardman. 


But this is the Lord’s manner: if there 
be but one grain of corn in many heaps 
of chaff, he will never leave winnowing 
rather than lose it; send he will, mes- 
senger after messenger, until he hath 
gathered it into his barn.—Thomas 
Hooker. 


Thou hast been merciful unto me, 
O Lord, and searched me out in the 
hidden place where I had strayed and 
fallen! It is of Thy lovingkindness 
that I am restored from the folly of 
my wandering and from distress and 
darkness and that I see once more the 
light of life. And it is sweet to my 
soul that Thou, from whom are all 
things, rejoicest with Thine own in 
my recovery and return. My Deliv- 
eter, my Joy and Hope, take my 
life henceforward into Thine own 
care. Lead me where Thou wilt and 
as Thou wilt and forsake me not 
when my fears and my temptations 
come. Bring me into the company of 
Thy redeemed and joyful people and 
let Thy friendship be my joy and 
crown. Gird me with strength for all 
my work on earth and dwell in me to 
will and do forevermore. Amen. 
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A Page for the Old Folks 


“THE OLD GRANITE STATE ”’ 


AN you give all the verses and the 
( author of a piece of poetry begin- 


ning thus? 


I have come from the mountains of the Old 
Granite State, 
Where the hills are so lofty, magnificent and gr 2at. 


I never saw or sung them, but remember 
hearing my mother sing them nearly fifty 
years ago. My brother says that a song called 
the ‘* Dying Californian’’ was set +o the same 
music, and that he could copy the air now 
from memory. Neither of us can recall any 
more of the poem than the two lines quoted. 

Melrose, Mass. Mrs. M. 


This seems a very simple question, but 
it has taken, even with fhe help of vari- 
ous friends, a long while to get an exact 
answer. From similar queries in other 
papers I see that the song desired is con- 
stantly confounded with a much more 
familiar one on the same subject once 
widely sung by the famous Hutchinson 
Family. That song I found at Ditson’s 
in sheet form in the two-volume ‘“‘Story 
of the Hutchinsons’”’ (Boston, 1896) and 
also in a quaint pamphlet, ‘‘ Narrative of 
the Tribe of Jesse’ (Boston, 1874), in the 
Congregational Library. I will copy a 
few stanzas from one of the versions, for 
those singers were very ready in impro- 
vising according to the number of the 
family present or other circumstances, 
and neither added syllables nor hard 
names ever disturbed in the slightest the 
musical flow of their song! 


We have come from the mountains, 
We have come from the mountains, 
We have come from the mountains 
Of the Old Granite State. 

We’re a band of brothers, 

We’re a band of brothers, 

We’re a band of brothers, 

And we live among the hills. 


We have left our aged parents, 
We have left our aged parents, 
We have left our aged parents 
In the Old Granite State. 

We obtained their blessing, 
We obtained their blessing, 
We obtained their blessing, 
And we bless them in return. 


We have seven other brothers, 

We have seven other brothers, 

We have seven other brothers, 
And of sisters just another, 
Besides our father and our mother, 
In the Old Granite State. 


With our present number, 

With our present number, 

With our present number, 

There are fifteen in our tribe, 
Thirteen sons and daughters, 
Thirteen sons and daughters, 
Thirteen sons and daughters 

And their several names we’ll sing. 


David, Noah, Andrew, Zephy, 
Caleb, Joshua, Jess and Benny, 
Judson, Rhoda, John and Asa, 
And Abby, are our names, 
We’re the sons of Mary, 

Of the tribe of Jesse, 

And we now address you 

With our native mountain song. 


_ I have heard more or less of the 
“tribe’’ render their sweet-voiced music 


among the mountains of New Hampshire 
and the mountains of Tennessee, and “of 
sisters just another ’”’ sing a boat song on 
the St. John River in Florida, so that I 
am sure that any Old Folks who listened 
to their temperance or anti-slavery songs 
forty or fifty years ago will welcome the 
above extract from the thirteen stanzas 
of ‘‘The Old Granite State.’’ But that is 
not the song Mrs. M. had in mind. A 
note to the last survivor of the Hutchin- 
sons at ‘‘old High Rock,’’ Lynn, was an- 
swered from Washington. 


... In reply to your questions, the words of 
‘<The Old Granite State’’ were written by my 
talented brother Jesse in 1843, and were set to 
an old tune, the ‘‘ Old Church Yard ”’ (I think), 
The words you mention were by J. C. Baker 
of the ‘‘ Baker Family.” Ours is the original 
song. Mr. Baker is deceased. Yours truly, 
JoHN W. HuTCHINSON, 
the last of the tribe of Jesse and Mary, aged 85. 


With this hint, I went again to Ditson’s 
and, blessings on the—not barefoot, but 
light-foot—boy who ran up and down the 
galleries for half an hour, the piece was 
found. It is entitled ‘‘The Mountaineer’s 
Farewell, words and music by John C. 
Baker,’’ and: is copied entire. 


I have come from the mountains of the old Granite 
State, 

Where the hills are so lofty, magnificent and great; 

I have left kindred spirits in the land of the blest, 

When I bade them adieu for the far distant West. 

Oh, thy mountains, Oh, thy valleys inmy own Native 
State, 

I have come from the mountains of the old Granite 
State, 

Where the hills are so lofty, magnificent and great. 


Oh, thy hills and thy valleys are sacred to me, 

No matter what in lands of others I may see, 

I may view scenes so sunny, so fair, and so smooth, 

Then I’ll think of my cottage that stands in the 
grove. . 

Oh, my childhood, Oh, that homestead in my own 
Native State; 

Oh, thy hills and thy valleys are sacred to me, 

No matter what in other lands I may see. 


When I think of the fair one who was my pride, 

As she roved among the mountains so close to my 
side, 

Then I sigh for those days that will never come 
back, 

For she sleeps by the side of the bold Merrimack. 

Oh, that loved one, Oh, that graveyard in my own 
Native State, 

I will oft think of her who once was my pride, 

As she roved among the mountains, so close to my 
side. 


A mother dear I’ve lost; she’s gone to the grave, 

She was the dearest blessing that God ever gave; 

Now I go to the spot where buried is the loved, 

And I seem to hear her singing with the angels 
above, 

Oh, my mother, I bless her ashes in my own Native 
State. 

A mother dear I’ve lost; she’s gone to the grave, 

She left her orphan weeping to go to God who gave. 


Iam unable as yet to learn from what 
particular lofty, magnificent and great 
hills in the old Granite State the Bakers 
came, <A minister in Haverhill, N. H., 
writes me: 


I first heard the Bakers about 1857 in Wis- 
consin, where I lived as a boy. They werea 
well-known family of singers in those days, 
and were considered the best troupe on the 
road in the Northwest. It consisted of John C., 
the leader, his wife and two Baker brothers. ' 

C. E. Eaton. 


THE PETRIFIED FERN 


Can any one tell me the author of the poem 
beginning, 


What is time, O glorious Giver, 
With its restlessness and might? 


Also, the author of ‘‘ The Petrified Fern’? 


In a valley, centuries ago, 
Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender. 


When I read anything beautiful, I like te 
know to whom I am indebted for the pleasure. | 
Boston. 8. W. 3d. 


The author of the second poem was 
.Mrs. Mary L. (Bolles) Branch, and it can 
be found in Stedman’s American An- 
thology, Bryant’s New Library of Poetry 
and Song, Schaff and Gilman’s Library of 
Religious Poetry and other less known 
collections. The first and last of the four 
stanzas are: 


In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate and fibers tender; 

Waving when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall, and moss and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night and crowned it, 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way; 

Earth was young, and keeping holiday. 


Useless! Lost! There came a thoughtful man, 
Searching nature’s secrets, far and deep, 

From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone o’er which there ran 

Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 

Veinings, leafage, fibers clear and fine, 

And the fern’s life lay in every line. 

So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day. 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


Can you tell me where to find the poem con- 
taining ‘‘ Near the school the church-spire 
stands’’? It was familiar to me when a child, 
but I cannot find it now. . 


Mattapan, Mass. A..c, 1, 


Whittier’s poem, as beautiful as it is 
true—‘‘Our State,’’ ending with these 
stanzas: 


For well she keeps her ancient stock, 
The stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock; 
And still maintains, with milder laws, 
And clearer light, the Good Old Cause ! 


Nor heeds the skeptic’s puny hands, 

While near her school the church-spire stands; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot’s rule, 

While near her church-Spire stands the sehool. 


A sick lady wishes to know where she ean 
find the hymn commencing, “‘Gone to the 
grave is our lost one,” with chorus something 
like this, ‘‘ Down the deep, dark valley.’”’ 

Hampton, Ill. L. F. B. 


I wish to find the poem of which the fol- 
lowing is a part. We have searched without 
success. ‘ 


A word, a look, has crushed to earth, 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s latest hour.. 


Providence, R. I. H. M. C. 


Where can I find poem commencing, 


A commonplace life we say, and we sigh— 
But why should we sigh as we say? 


Boston. ( 
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Birthday Greetings from Our Readers 


MR. SELAH R CORWIN, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
A long.time subscriber, ninety-six years old 


Let me be among those who congratulate 
The Congregationalist on the attainment of 
its ninetieth birthday. It has proved its right 
to be, to live and to grow by what it has been. 
The fittest has survived, It was never better 
in its history. For one, I sincerely hope that 
Messrs. Dunning, Bridgman, Morris and their 
co-laborers will be kept in the fields of serv- 
ice in which they have achieved such distin- 
guished success as long as they are able to 
work. They have made The Congregation- 
alist distinctly the best religious paper in 
America, 

Montclair, N. J. Amory H. BRADFORD, 


The Boston Recorder and The Congrega- 
tionalist were taken in my father’s family 
from my earliest remembrance, and I was 
accustomed when a lad to wrestle with the 
editorials of Dr. Parsons Cooke; the paper 
has always been a considerable factor in our 
family life. It has been my custom for years 
to read it on Saturday evening as a good pre- 
paration for the Sabbath. We always send 
our paper to another and it goes then toa third 
home. I know not how a Congregationalist 
can do without it. Its loyalty to our missionary 
interests through so many years and the large 
space it has given to its different departments 
has done much to weld the denomination to- 
gether in the tie which binds us most closely, 
namely, common missionary work. It is a 
great satisfaction that Congregationalists can 
feel that by general consent the paper is with- 
out a superior among religious journals. 

Boston. SAMUEL B, CAPEN. 


1 subscribed for The Congregationalist in 
1869—soon after landing in Boston, a mere 
boy. Wanting to have a religious paper, I 
selected the paper of the denomination to 
which I belonged. I have never given it up 
since that time. In the course of time as I 
have come to feel sure of the stability of the 
paper, and as my wife was accustomed to 
reading the paper from childhood up, atd as 


MR J. W. PEASE 
Ninety-two years old mn May 


we felt the need of it, I have subscribed for 
it five years in advance. I always glance at 
it when it reaches me during the week and 
read it more thoroughly on Sundays. The 
good influences of the paper upon my life 
cannot be measured. 

Boston. Fem ce A's 


You have been an uninterrupted and wel- 
come weekly visitor to my study and home 
since I was ordained in 1890. When you first 
came to my door only sixteen years ago, you 
were an old-time eight-page blanket sheet. I 
rub my eyes and ask if it can be so. Then 
you had a This and That column and offered a 
prize for the most interesting contribution 
weekly. I tried once and won the prize, and 
the column was immediately discontinued. 
Then you had an Answered Prayers depart- 
ment. Dr. Henry Martin Dexter was then at 
the helm.’ Asa young pastor I wanted some 
information concerning Congregational usage, 
and wrote him inquiring what he would say 
further than he had in his Handbook. To my 
surprise and delight he answered in a three- 
page autograph letter; and that, added to the 
respect already formed for him, decided that 
our first boy’s name should be Dexter. That 
letter recognized the growing changes in our 
usage and gave the new forms and ways due 
recognition. 

Ever since then your visits have been like 
thosé ofa personal friend, and you have always 


MRS, A. E. HASTINGS, WESTCHESTER, PA. 
Ninety-three years old 


brought a breath of fresh life from the fore- 
most ranks of the world’s thinkers and work- 
er3. Your arrival is always quickening and 
your files frequently furnish me rich sugges- 
tions. Iam getting more help from Dr. Dun- 
ning’s treatment of the Sunday school lesson 
than from any other single source. The In 
Brief column is always like a dish of tidbits. 
I have been very happy over your attitude 
concerning the tripartite movement for union. 
I enjoy your breadth of vision, your giving 
due recognition to all sides of a subject and 
taking a definite stand of your own at the 
same time. I always feel sure when I write 
you a letter or open your pages that I shall re- 
ceive courteous treatment and find myself in 
kind and self-respecting company. 
Mt. Vernon, O. E.O. M. 


On this ninetieth anniversary of the dear 
old Congregationalist may one be permitted a 
word of appreciation for your admirable Con- 
versation Corner? As a lifelong teacher of 
children it is of special interest tome. Only 
one who has a genius for reading the mind of 
a child can mingle so happily the thoughtful 
and tender, bright and playful, with stimulat- 
ing counsels about child-life and character. 
The varied and timely subjects discussed are 
presented in a manner so pleasing to children 
of various ages that they eagerly turn to this 
page and are proud to tell their own little 
story about birds, trees, travels, work or play 


MR. E. F, DUREN, BANGOR, ME. 
Subscriber since 1834, ninety-two years old 


—whatever the chosen subject may be. What 
the Sunday school is to the church, the chil- 
dren’s page is to the church paper in no slight 
degree. If it is loved in childhood, it is making 
a place for itself in the homes of the future. 
May your readers be multiplied! God bless 
your child-readers; may their tribe increase! 
In my New England home it was not con- 
sidered respectable to be without the church 
paper. It was our custom to read it on Sun- 
day afternoons. I lend my Congregationalist 
to mothers who like it for their children. 
Appleton City, Mo. Mo A Lie 


My earliest recollection of The Congrega- 
tionalist connects it with Sunday afternoons. 
It brings to mind a picture of quiet country 
life when even the cat and the horse knew it 
was Sunday. And to this day it seems the 
only polite and proper thing to save it for Sun- 
day reading. The big letters across the top of 
the first page—before it shrunk to its present 
form—aroused my curiosity, and when futile 
effurts had been made by each member of the 
family to teach me the alphabet, I was con- 
quered by those mysterious characters and fell 
an easy victim to the art of reading. 

A few years later, when I was old enough to 
go to the post office for the mail, how eagerly I 
waited for Friday and The Congregationalist, 
that I might see what new pranks and antics 
“*Prudy” had performed, for she was as real 
to me as my playmate next door. I was jeal- 
ous of any older member of the family who 
dared read the paper before I had absorbed 
those fascinating stories. 

Another childish memory is of the attic 
where I played on rainy days, and to the ac- 
companying patter of the rain I would re-read 
the Children’s Column with all the interest of 
first perusal. To this same attic I was sent 
on housecleaning days to get papers with 
which to cover the shelves of the china closet, 
and I can see mother’s gold-band china in at- 
tractive rows and the scallops and points of 
The Congregationalist as it adorned the edges 
of the shelves. 


MR. ERASTUS R. RANDALL 
Exghty-two years old in April 
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There came a time when the mother was 
left with her little family to brave the world 
alone and win a living single-handed, and be- 
cause of a reduced income the paper was 
stopped. It seemed as if another member of 
the family had left the home. After a few 
months the subscription was renewed, and in 
the pleasure of receiving it again the self- 
denials were forgotten. Never since then have 
we been without its weekly visits. 

The children grew up and became subscrib- 
ers. Time touched the mother gently and 
lovingly, and The Congregationalist was a 
treasured paper to her to the end of her life. 
It is associated with all that is sweet and true 
and good in my life, and my affection for it 
never lessens. 

May it go on doing for many what it has 
done for me. 


Connecticut. CONSTANT READER. 


Sometime as early as 1817, or perhaps earlier, 
my father and two of his neighbors clubbed 
together and subscribed for the Boston Re- 
corder. The times were hard and the people 
poor, but they felt the need of some assistance 
in training their children for usefulness and 
right living in the world. The Recorder is 
the first paper I remember to have seen. It 
was hailed with delight by all the family. My 
older sister prized the poetry, and committed 
much of it to memory. It gave me the first 
idea of foreign missions; also of the American 
Board, which was organized the year of my 
birth. When the Christian Mirror was pub- 
lished in Portland my father had the first 
issue and, without a break, the last—or would 
have had he lived so long. It was reluctantly 
given up both in his family and my own; but 
we are satisfied with what weare getting. We 
could not do without some religious paper. I 
know of no other that I should prefer. 

Gray, Me. EK. W. M. 


Thirty odd years ago, a lady residing in a 
flourishing town not one hundred miles from 
Boston where there was no Congregational 
church within available distance, missed its 
services so sorely she prepared a statement of 
the facts, giving number of members who 
were resident in that vicinity, etc., and sent it 
to her well-beloved paper, The Congregation- 
alist. Not long after, in an editorial the sug- 
gestion was made that if in any place the time 
seemed ripe for the organization of a church, 
the experiment might be tried of having a 
prayer meeting. Someone doubtless saw that 
editorial, for a prayer meeting was started and 
attended by thirty-seven persons and kept up 
through the summer. In the autumn a hall 
was engaged for regular Sabbath services and 
Sunday school, and in January, 1873, a church 
was organized which has now the largest 
membership in town, except of course the 
Catholic. 

So that lady feels that The Congregationalist 
through that editorial has played a very im: 
portant part in her life and the lives of many 
others. A CHARTER MEMBER. 

South Framingham, Mass. 


When I entered the Congregational ministry, 
more than thirteen years ago, I subscribed for 
your paper along with others from a sense of 
duty, that I might be informed of denomi- 
national news. At the present, taking the 
same papers, I find The Congregationalist a 
little nearer to me than anything else. To me 
it is the most meaty religious paper I find, and 
I have taken a number. I like your strong 
moral sense and I believe you have improved 
constantly since first I made your acquaint- 
ance. 


' Glen-Spey, N. Y. Sg ots. OK, 


My acquaintance dates back to 1848 when 
as a small child I began to watch for its 
weekly visits to the little parsonage at Hast 
Marshfield. Since then, through its various 
ehanges of name, management and{dress, my 
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interest has never flagged. I cannot tell you 
all that the paper means to me. I value it 
more and more for the help and inspiration 
that come tome from its pages. When we 
have read it, we pass it on to our next neigh- 
bor and later to one of our oldest church 
members, who is a shut-in by reason of ex- 
treme deafness—thus making three families 
benefited by it. Clcset and Altar I find very 
suggestive and helpful, and the ‘‘old folks” 
page is a constant source of pleasure as it re- 
calls the old hymns of my childhood. 

I was greatly interested several weeks ago 
in an article about the “early candle light’’ 
meetings. I remember them so well and the 
familiar hymns sung without the book, for we 
could repeat all the hymns in common use 
then. I sometimes think there was more true 
worship in the old-fashioned singing than in 
our modern way. I hope to be able to read 
The Congregationalist as long as I live, and to 
grow better and wiser each year in con- 
sequence. 

Topsfield, Mass. A. @. D. 


I beg to congratulate you heartily on the 
coming ninetieth birthday of The Congre- 
gationalist, and to add my tribute of praise 
and esteem to the many which you will. re- 
ceive. I enjoy every number of the paper, 
and can truly say that no reading matter 
comes to my table that is more welcome. My 
one regret is that I did not begin to take it years 
ago, instead of recently, and am certain that I 
have thereby lost a lot of good reading, and at 
my time of life that can never be ‘‘ made up.”’ 

New York. Ti Pe! Dei Ts 


I must bear my testimony to the influence of 
The Congregationalist in the forming of my 
religious thought as a child. My father took 
the paper, I think, from the time it was first 
published. I have a copy of the New Eng- 
land Puritan of March 31, 1842, edited by 
J. E. Woodbridge, Dorus Clarke and Parsons 
Cooke. It does not look like the paper of 
today, but has the same ring of high religious 
and spiritual life. We look forward to the 
paper’s arrival on Friday morning as the one 
paper of the week. We specially enjoy the 
beautiful column of Closet and Altar. May it 
long be published to spread the news of 
Christ’s kingdom in the world. 


Danielson, Ct. Ss. M. B. 8. 


I commenced taking it in the early sixties 
and have continued ever since. It has beena 
welcome weekly visitor and I still prize it 
highly as a family educator. I consider it a 
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standard on all civil and ecclesiastical matters. 
I am in my eighty-second year. I propose to 
take your paper as long as I live. I hope it 
may go on to its hundredth anniversary with 
all the increasing usefulness which its merits 
deserve. 


Lebanon, Ct. E. RB. R. 


My grandfather took the Boston Recorder 
in its early days. My mother, as a young girl, 
used to read the poetry first. My parents 
were subscribers to the Recorder and Congre- 
gationalist throughout their married life—a 
period of nearly sixty years. Asa young girl 
I used to read the stories first, and though now 
past threescore and ten, I still remember 
some of them. Mrs. Helen C. Knight’s story, 
The Quart of Milk, passed into a proverb in 
our family. The pint a day with which the 
young couple began housekeeping satisfied 
their modest demands. But when they began 
to indulge in the luxury of a quart a day the 
young housekeeper was often dismayed by 
finding the supply exhausted before tea time. 
I have been a subscriber to the Congregation- 
alist myself for about forty-five years, inter- 
mitting my subscription only when with oth- 
ers who had it. 

Now my nephew, the fourth generation, is 
a constant reader of the paper. 

We do not see how Congregationalists can 
get along without it. 


Stoneham, Mass. M. A. P. 


When I was seventeen years of age how 
gladly I sent some of the first money called 
my own as a subscription for this valuable 
paper, and eagerly did I look for the weekly 
copy, which I almost ravenously devoured. 
All through the changes in form and combina- 
tions since made the publication has come out 
better and still better. 

Your early editors have “‘ passed to the be- 
yond,”’ but their impressions have had their 
influence and I think molded my character 
for good as no other reading has done. I re- 
joice to tell you that for forty-seven years I 
have had the pleasure of receiving such helps 
into our home. Editorials always had the 
“wight”? ‘‘ring’? and never led us astray. 
Opinions there expressed proved to be correct, 
and vital points were assailed with only truth 
and right in mind. 

We rejoice with you that your publication 
stands at the head of any issued by the 
““press’’ of any denomination, and wish for 
you that large measure of prosperity and 
happiness that comes from doing good. 

Grand Forks, N. D. BE. O. L. 


“It’s Dutch,” and the Dutch make the best COCOA. 


Send 10ce. for trial can, equal 20 cups. 


Has no superior for quality, flavor or economy. You save just Ve 
your cocoa by using the Cocoa with the Yellow Wrapper. 2 
Feng eee: ©? STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


Try Bensdorp’s Cooking Chocolate (Blue Wrapper). 


Stephen L. Bartlett, Importer. Boston 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Country Town and Its Future 


Three qualities not often blended by an 
author—a felicitous and attractive style, 
a thoughtful, philosophic temper, and 
acute power of observation and of an- 
alysis—are to be found in this excellent 
book, by one of our leading younger Con- 
gregational ministers. While it is based, 
so far as its facts and statistical data go, 
on conditions in New England, its reflec- 
tive and didactic portions have decided 
value for students of rural and village 
life in all sections of the country, inas- 
much as the same forces, making for or 
against rural growth or decay, are at 
work everywhere. 

Written by aclergyman, this book duly, 
and on the whole optimistically, discusses 
the future of institutional religion in the 
eountry, and points out modifications 
which are inevitable if the field is to be 
held, But Mr. Anderson’s horizon is 
widé, and he invites the reader to ponder 
those social transformations which ap- 
plied science has wrought, the altering 
racial stock which immigration brings, 
the regenerative influences fostered by 
new methods in education and by the re- 
turn to rural towns of city dwellers. 

Both the author’s philosophy of social 
evolution and his observation confirm 
him in the belief that nothing is to be 
feared from an altered type of settlers in 
eur rural communities so long as certain 
permanent factors—institutional and per- 
sonal—abide in the towns, determining 
an environment which will prove stronger 
than any influences of heredity. He re- 
lies on Nature to continue to do forever 
what she has done in the past in spirit- 
ualizing the country dweller, especially 
new that nature study is admirably taught 
in our schools. He counts on an increas- 
ing appeal of the country to the finer 
spirits of society, inasmuch as _ they 
now, through applied science, can com- 
bine with the life of the country much of 
the best of urban life. He reckons on 
the new touch of the rural dweller with 
the larger outer world, made possible by 
telephone, newspaper, cheap and easy 
travel, to diminish the temptation to 
seek the city as a place of abode. He 
expects the new agricultural education 
to do for farming what technical edu- 
eation has done for manufactures and 
transportation. > 

Mr, Anderson, as might be expected, 
realizes that the salvation of the country 
church involves heroic measures in many 
eases—the abolition of sectarian feuds, 
and a clearer recognition of the place of 
the church as a social center with a 


social conception of Christianity. In- 


deed, he goes so far as to say that ‘‘in 
the future the social spirit must be the 
chief reliance in inducing people to attend 
church, for it is no longer possible to pre- 
vent a wide desertion of the churches by 
the individualistic appeal.’’ The disre- 
gard of the church by an increasing num- 
ber of country folk, will, he ‘believes, 
sooner or later force those who do believe 
in religion and worship to unite, and to 
emphasize the church’s social functions. 

The reader is advised to begin with 
Book II., and sample the author’s philos- 
ophy and spirit in dealing with the broader 


issues involved, before reading Book I. 
with its detailed statistical examination. 


(The Country Town, by Wilbert L. Anderson. pp. 307. 
Baker & Taylor Co,, New York. $1.00 net.] 


RELIGION 


The Prophet of Nazareth, by Prof. Nathaniel 
Schmidt of Cornell University. pp. 422, Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50 net. 


Another attempt to secularize Jesus Christ 
and to disprove the miraculous element in 
Christian faith and history. The author has 
been director of the American School of Ar- 
cheology in Jerusalem and is critical not 
only of all literary documents but of topo- 
graphical traditions. His chief argument is 
against the messianic self-consciousness of 
Jesus, and it amounts to a complete denial of 
the historical value of the fourth Gospel, and 


the assertion that such passages in the synoptic - 


Gospels as imply this self-estimate on the part 
of Jesus are either misinterpretations or unau- 
thentic. The author regards the vast results 
of Christianity as of high value yet thinks 
that they have sprung from an ideal which 
was never a reality, but which was suggested 
by the life of Jesus the Jew, the records of 
which in the Gospels are to a large extent un- 
reliable and unhistoric and were not written 
by their reputed authors. The reader can 
hardly restrain himself from becoming as crit- 
ical of this book as its author is of the litera- 
ture from which he essays to construct a 
history. 

Irenic ar rita by Rev. Charles Marsh Mead, 
D. D. 875. G.P. Putmam’s Sons. $1.50. 
The leading thought of this book, that opposite 
views in theology are not mutually exclusive, 
is approached by a discussion of the antitheses 
of science. The author is most interesting in 
his consideration of the paradoxes in physics 
and philosophy. When he reaches theistic 
problems he is most tolerant in tone, outlining 
a higher solution where both sides of the con- 
troversy are accepted. Thus he combines the 
irreconcilable conceptions of divine sover- 
eignty and free will. Dr. Mead is an intui- 
tionalist and will not permit the evolutionist 
to modify his view of sin, which he regards 
not as an animal inheritance but fall from 
grace. He works out his positions with abun- 
dant knowledge of present-day movements. 
He is at his best in the chapter on the atone- 
ment, emphasising the mental sufferings of 

Jesus and moral symbolism of the cross. 
The Aim of Religious Education—Proceed- 
ings of the Third Religious Education As- 


ene Convention in Boston 1905. pp. 


This volume, late in its publication, is a treas- 
ure house of wisdom on themes of current and 
permanent importance connected with reli- 
gious education. Addresses by Presidents 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, W. H. P. Faunce, 
H. C. King, W. J. Tucker, H. S. Pritchett, 
and many other educators of like standing, 
answer questions which are being asked and 
discussed all over this country and in other 
countries. 

Thoughts of oh piritasl, by_ Rev. Arthur 


Chambers. pp. 241. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.00 net. 


The sermons of an English vicar who contends 
for the gospel of Universalism and for the 
value of modern psychic phenomena as demon- 
stration of the spiritual world and guide for 
the spiritual life. 

Evangelism Old and New, by A. C. Dixon. 
pp. 209. Am. Tract Soc., New York. $1.00. 
Dr. Dixon’s study of evangelism is partly his- 
torical and partly by way of exhortation. It 

contains interesting material in both fields. 
The History and Life of Doctor John Tauler 
of pehgeeeay with 5A GO pea of His pee 


mons. pp H. R. Allenson, 1 Pts Lane, 
Paternoster Kow, London £. C. 50 


A new edition of Miss Winkworth’s transla- 
tion of Tauler’s sermons in handsome print 
is welcome. Charles Kingsley’s preface is re- 
printed and also the translator’s biography of 
Tauler. There could perhaps be no better 
introduction to the library of works by the 
famous Mystics of Christian history. 

The Journeys of Jesus Christ, harmonized 


from the Four ea by John Ithiel Sanford. 
pp. 365. Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Boston. 


A manual following the order of time in the 
older harmonies, accompanied by a cloth map 
of good size. 


The Christian Movement in Its Relation to 
the New Life in waren, pps 270. Paper. 
c 


Methodist Pub. House., ome, Gnlza. 
Tokyo, Japan. 13 cents. 
HISTORY 


A Short History of Italy, by Henry Dwi ae 
Sedgwick. pp. 443. Houghton, Mifflin & 
$2 00 net. 


Mr. Sedgwick’s history is a serious study of 
a difficult and fascinating theme. No one who 
has not followed it can even imagine the wealth 
and complication of the materials. To have 
blazed a broad and clear path through the 
tangle of local interests and histories, to have 
maintained the judicial spirit and kept space 
for acquaintance with picturesque incidents 
and vital personalities is no slight achieve- 
ment. There is nothing, so far as we know, 
which covers the same ground in such compre- 
hensive and yet interesting fashion. The 
balance is well held between the often crowd- 
ing or conflicting claims of politics, religion, 
literature and art. 

English Church History, by Rev. Alfred Plum- 


mer,D.D. pp. 194. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. $1.00 net. 


First delivered by an English parish minister 
to his own people, these lectures cover the 
period of the English Reformation in the spirit 
of that moderate willingness to accept facts 
and make compromises which lies at the basis 
of the English character. The story is told in 
an interesting way from the point of view of a 
satisfied Anglican, the result of the argument 
being to show that the life of the Church 
underwent no essential change in these critical 
years. For popular reading this presentation 
of the case is admirable. 

The Journeys of Rene Robert Cavelier Sieur 


de La Salle, edited by Isaac Joslin Cox, Ph. D. 
2 vols. pp. 298, 259. A.S. Barnes & Co. $2.00. 


Even the average reader finds spots of inter- 
est in the original narrative of these remark- 
able journeys. But the general effect is one 
of confusion without some such judicious se- 
lection and arrangement as wehavehere. The 
editor’s introduction clarifies the subject still 
further. The narrators are Tonty, Hennepin, 
Joutel and La Salle himself, with other coad- 
jutors. The volumes are convenient in size 
and shape and the work is of great value to 
the general student. 

A History of Modern England, by Herbert 


> ent Vol. IV. pp. 409. Macmillan Co. $2.50 
net. 


Addresses itself to the constitutional student, 
and traces the interesting period from 1876 to 
1885. The volume is filled with healthy crit- 
icism. The story of Lord Beaconsfield’s diplo- 
macy during the Russo-Turkish War, of his 
shuffling and double-dealing is a serviceable 
piece of writing. The author is equally fair 
when he discusses the record of the Gladstone 
government in Ireland and Egypt. The blun- 
ders and disasters which culminated in the 
loss of Gordon are handled in a temperate 
spirit. Chamberlain’s courage on Disestab- 
lishment and radical economic, measures is 
emphasized. There is not a single instance 
where substantial justice has not been done. 
The Making of the American ieee by 


Jacques Wardlaw Redway, F. R.G.S. pp. 476. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.00. 


For the elementary schools which the author 
had especially in mind, the style of this sketch- 
history seems rather too formal. For the 
higher grades we should think it admirable. 
The author’s judgments for the most part 
commend themselves. If he has preferred a 
popular opinion to the fact in giving Admiral 
Schley credit for the Santiago victory, it is the 
only catering to popular prejudice which we 
have detected. 
FICTION 

The Sage Brush Parson, De rs B. Ward. pp. 

390. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
A story of the Sky Pilot ie: but stronger 
and more dramatic than that popular tale. 
The hero is an Englishman, a Methodist 
missionary of remarkable talents and great 
tact, which carries him safely through many 
critical experiences. The mining community 
in which he labors presents varied types of 


es 
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humanity from the men and women of wealthy 
homes to the crude, raw material with which 
the parson chiefly deals. A perplexing matri- 
monial situation is at the heart of the story 
and presents the chief problem. The work is 
well done, in vigorous English and with sus- 
tained and cumulative interest. 


In Old Bellaire, by Mary Dillon. pp. 363. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50. 


The scene is laid in a college town in southern 
Pennsylvania, during Civil War times. The 
heroine was a little Yankee schoolma’am, 
the hero a fiery South Carolina student, and 
the usual complications ensued. The general 
impression is that of reminiscence of real 
scenes and real people. The widespread con- 
fusion aud turmoil caused by the battle of 
Gettysburg is well described, but for the most 
part the movement is slow. 


Peter and Alexis, by Dmitré Merej-Kouski. 
pp. 556. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


The third and concluding novel of a series 
entitled Christ and Anti-Christ. A study of 
Peter the Great, and the conditions surround- 
ing him in court, society and peasantry. The 
most repulsive features of Russian history in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century woven 
into romance with foul sights and sounds and 
odors, tortures, orgies, religious rites in which 
blasphemy and lust mingle in hideous forms— 
a serial nightmare. 


The Castlecourt Diamond Case, by Geraldine 
Bonner. pp.223. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00. 


A clever detective story in which the move- 
ment is rapid and the puzzle, though not be- 
yond the guessing of the reader who cares to 
take the pains, is worked out to an interesting 
solution. sP?. 


Books and Bookmen 


A life of Rousseau is forthcoming in Eng- 
land which it is claimed will expose the suc- 
cessful plot of enemies to ruin his reputation. 


A manuscript book with twenty-six pages, 
sixteen of them in Robert Burns’s handwriting, 
has just been discovered in the library of the 
late Sir James Baird. 


The Senate has ratified a copyright treaty 
with Japan negotiated last year, which guards 
the property rights of authors and photog- 
raphers in each country, and grants equal 
privileges: 

It is announced that the anonymous author 
of Calmire and Strumsee, books published 
with an interval of years between, but both 
dealing with problems of theology and social 
adjustment, is Mr. Henry Holt of the firm of 
Henry Holt & Co. 


Those who have read with delight The Up- 
ton Letters will learn with satisfaction that 
their author is Mr. A. C. Benson, already 
well known as an essayist and biographer, 
who also is author of From a College Window, 
letters apropos of English university life 
which have been appearing in the Cornhill 
Magazine during the past year. 


Dr. William E. Griffis will soon bring out 
through Harper Brothers a twelfth edition 
of The Mikado’s Empire, revised and brought 
up to date with a history of the war with Rus- 
sia, the assumption of authority in Korea and 
the negotiations with China ratifying the com- 
pact at Portsmouth. Dr. Griffis plans to at- 
tend the Rembrandt centenary in Holland 
next July. 

“Snippet literature,” which in the opinion 
of many thoughtful Britons has done so mueh 
to weaken the mental fiber of-their_compa+ 
triots during the past generation, is coming 
into being here at an alarming rate. Theat: 
est magazine is called The Scrapbook, and it 


oes not pretend to be anything more than/a 
‘hodge-podge of unrelated facts and opinions. 
_Facts that are unrelated are worse than use- 


less; gossip that is nothing but gossip is per- 
nicious. 


Books Received 


(For the Week Ending Feb. 20) 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PINES, by Margaret Morse. 
pp. 158. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Wuat Is RELIGION, by Henry S. Pritchett. pp. 
117. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $100 net. 

INDIVIDUALITY AND IMMORTALITY, by Wilhelm 
Ostwald. pp. 74. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 
cents net. 

THE COUNTRY TOWN, by Wilbert L. Anderson. 
pp. 307. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 net. 

EVOLUTION THE MASTER-KEY, by C. W. Saleeby. 
pp. 365. Harper & Bros. $2.00 net. 

RANDVAR THE SONGSMITH, by Ottilie A. Liljen- 
crantz. pp.314. Harper & Bros, $1.50. 

THE SACRED Cup, by Vincent Brown. pp. 331. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1 50. 

POETRY AND THE INDIVIDUAL, by Hartley Burr 
Alexander, Ph, D. pp. 240. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE, by Howard Overing 
Sturgis. pp. 312. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

THE BITTER CRY OF THE CHILDREN, by John 
Spargo. pp. 337. Macmillan Co. $1 50 net. 

SANKEY’S STORY OF THE GOSPEL Hymns, by Ira 
D. Sankey. pp 272. Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia. 75 cents net. 

GIANT SUN AND His FAMILY, by Mary Proctor. 
pp. 167. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

THE ETERNAL RELIGION, by J. Brierley. pp. 310. 
Thos. Whittaker. $1 40 net. 

SARAH BERNHARDT BRowN, by Charles Felton 
Pidgin. pp. 436. J. K. Waters Co., Boston. 


“ OLD TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION, by John Howard 


Raven, D.D. pp. 362. F. H. Revell Co. $2.00 
net. a 

METHOD IN SOUL WINNING, by Henry C. Mabie, 
D. D. pp. 128 F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents net. 

PENCIL POINTS FOR PREACHER AND TEACHER, 
by Robert F. Y. Pierce, D.D. pp. 210. F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.25 net. 

As JESUS PASSED BY AND OTHER ADDRESSES, 
by Gipsy Smith. pp. 224. F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.00 net. 

THE QUICKENING, by Francis Lynde. pp. 407. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

A SPECIMEN SPINSTER, by Kate Westlake Yeigh. 
pp. 314. Griffith & Rowland Press. 75 cents 
net. 

THE VISIONARY AND OTHER POEMS, by Christine 
Siebenck Swayne. pp. 52. R.G. Badger. 

HARTFORD, by William Colegrove. pp. 111. 
Badger. 

WHEN THE LILACS BLOOM AND OTHER POEMS, 
by Julia R. Galloway. pp. 64. R. G. Badger. 


R.G. 


(During the Week Ending Feb. 27) 


BURGES AND WitST FLANDERS, painted by Amedee 
Forestier, described by G. W. T. Omond. pp. 
187. Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

THE VICTORY OF FAITH, sermons and addresses 
by E. L. Powell. pp. 268. Christian Pub. Co., 
St. Louis. 

THE WAY OF AN INDIAN, by Frederic Remington. 
pp. 253. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

SOME TRINITARIAN FORGERIES, stated by a 
Monotheist. pp. 101. Grafton Press, New York. 
$1.00. 

THE REAL TRIUMPH OF JAPAN, by Louis Living 
ston Seamen, M.D. pp. 291. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50. 

FAITH AND THE FAITH, by T. T. Eaton, D. D. 
pp. 78. F. H. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 

A LADY IN WAITING, by Charles Woodcock-Savage. 
pp. 330. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

FISHERS or MEN, by S. R. Crockett. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

How TO SUCCEED IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, by 
R. A. Torrey. pp. 121. F. H. Revell Co. 50 
cents net. 

THE SECRET OF HEROISM, A Memoir of Henry 
Albert Harper, by W. L. Mackenzie King. pp. 
161. F. H. Revell Co. $1.00 net. 

THE BUILDING OF THE CITY BEAUTIFUL, by 
Joaquin Miller. pp.243. Albert Brandt, Trenton. 
N.J. $1.50 net. 

FouLuty, by Edith Rickert. 
Taylor Co. $1.50. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS, by Alexander Maclaren, 
D.D. pp 339. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1 25 net. 

SAMUEL J. MILLS, by Thomas ©. Richards. pp. 
275. Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

MEN AND THINGS, MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF 
Humor. pp. 304, Harper & Bros. $1 50. 

COLUMBUS THE DISCOVERER, by Frederick A. 
Ober. pp. 299. Harper & Bros. $1.00. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PALESTINE EXPLORA- 
TION, by Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph. D. pp. 337. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1 50 net. 

THE DAWN OF TOMORROW, by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. pp 156. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1 00. 

THE GIRLS OF GARDENVILLE, by Carroll Watson 
Rankin. pp.317. Henry Holt & Co. 

IMMIGRATION AND Irs EFFECT UPON THE 
UNITED STATES, by Prescott F. Hall. pp. 393. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

THE NEGRO AND THE NATION, by George S. 
Merriam. pp. 436. Henry Holt & Co. 

WITH WHITMAN IN CAMDEN, by Horace Traubel. 
pp. 473. Small, Maynard & Co. $3.00 net. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT TOLNA, by Bertha Runkle. 
pp. 368. Century Co. $1.50. 

NATURE AND HEALTH, by Edward Curtis, M. D. 
pp. 313 Henry Holt & Co. 

THE SHADOW OF LIFE, by Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. pp. 330. Century Co. $1.50. 


pp. 416. 


pp. 368. Baker & 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 11. Sunday. God’s Glory.—Ps. 8. 
Man’s dominion is God’s gift. Reverence, 
then, should grow with our control of the 
world forces. He who has set his glory above 
the heavens brings strength out of the mouth 
of babes. Even the weakest of us in God’s 
hands may become efficient for his work. We 
must walk, therefore, in the middle ground, 


- between an irreverent pride and an irreverent 


self-deprecation. We do not honor God by eall- 
ing ourselves worms of the dust, and we ruin 
our usefulness if we forget that he who put 
all things under our feet is far above us in 
wisdom, power and love. See how Paul finds 
Christ in this psalm [1 Cor. 15: 20-28 | 

O Thou who art mindful of us and knowest 
all our ways, use Thy gifts in us, we pray 
Thee, for the upbuilding of Thy kingdom and 
the witness of Thy truth. And let not pride 
or folly have dominion over us, for Thine own 
love’s sake in Christ our Lord. Amen. 


March 12. David’s Sin —2 Sam. 11: 26-27; 

12: 1-15 

How little we know of our own hearts until 
God holds up a mirror for our view. When 
David saw his sin, in the lightning flash of 
Nathan’s ‘‘Thou art the man!’’ what he 
had called contrivance appeared as murder— 
the sword of the children of Ammon that slew 
Uriah was really in his own hand. With his 
instant repentance his sin was pardoned, but 
the judgment stood. When we let loose evil, 
no closing of the door will call it back. But 
thank God that his merey is stronger than 
our sin. 


March 13. The Message of Gad.—2 Sam. 
24: 10-25. : ¢ 
Gad was David’s companion in his days of 

trouble and the historian of his reign. This 
census was intended asa basis of taxation or 
of military service. The moral difficulty of 
the passage is that it represents God as punish- 
ing the people for David’s sin. The thoughts 
which lie on the surface are that it is impos- 
sible to do evil and hurt no one but ourselves, 
and David’s thought that God is more merciful 
than man. On this high threshing floor Solo- 
mon built his temple. 


March 14. <Ahijah and Jeroboam.—1 Kings 

11: 26-40. 

Ahijah, like Nathan and Gad, belongs to the 
prophets by profession, the historians of the 
kingdom. Probably Jeroboam’s own ambi- 
tion had forerun the prophet’s word. If he 
had been true to God, God promised him a 
lasting kingdom. 


March 15. Jeroboam Rebuked.—1 Kings 13: 

1-10. 

Jeroboam was afraid to let God have his 
way about the religion of the people. He 
sacrificed his conscience to political expedi- 
ency. So he fell back upon the worship of 
Jehovah under the figure of a calf. To the 
name of this prophet who came and went like 
a flash of revealing flame, we have no clue. 


March 16. An Old Prophet.—1 Kings 13: 

11-32. 

What was his motive in this lie? Perhaps 
to undo the curse by making its hearer dis- 
obey. God makes him the messenger of his 
own rebuke. Here isa mystery of judgment. 
The disobedient prophet is punished—the lying 
prophet is left undisturbed. Such unfinished 
moral accounts are claims on faith, not con- 
tradictions of it. 


March17. Jeroboam’s Wife.—1 Kings 14: 1-18. 

The old blind prophet living in Shiloh was 
still a power in the land. Jeroboam remem- 
bered his fulfilled prediction of the kingdom; 
he feared God’s anger for his sin. The wife 
of Jeroboam, his children, his people all were 
to suffer for that deliberate sin. So inevitably 
are both sin and obedienge social factors. ; 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in “hicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Sunday Sermons on Crime 


A glance at the reports in Monday morning’s 
papers shows unusual excitement in Chicago 
over the apparent increase of crime within its 
limits. Many ministers advocate strenuous 
measures, especially in defense of women, of 
whom a number have been held up and robbed 
almost at the doors of their homes. Yet the 
mayor insists that the number of arrests is 
less than a year ago, and that there is no in- 
Grease, certainly nothing like an epidemic of 
erime. Nevertheless a mass meeting Sunday 
afternoon in the North Shore Congregational 
Church, situated in one of the best residential 
districts of the city, reported a condition which 
ealls for immediate action. In Hyde Park, 
another of the best residential districts, thus 
far this week there have been five hold-ups, 
four of them women, and no arrests. In fact, 
arrests are the exception, not the rule. It is 
not surprising that the mayor should be crit- 
icised severely, perhaps worse than he de- 
serves, for the city is very large and police- 
men are too few properly to protect it. But 
the mayor does not seem to be anxious to in- 
crease the revenues by increasing the tax on 
saloons, but raises the old ery of ‘‘ tax dodg- 
ing” on the part of banks and business 
houses. It has been shown that his charges 
here are not well founded, that the banks are 
paying a larger tax every year, and quite as 
large as is fair considering the rate of assess- 
ment on other property. Oae vote is lacking 
to secure a majority in the council for in- 
creased tax on saloons, but as women’s clubs, 
churches, men’s clubs, business organizations 
of various sorts and private individuals are 
working hard with doubtful members, it seems 
reasonably certain that the liquor interests 
will lose. If the vote carries for higher license, 
it may be the mayor will veto it. In that case 
the responsibility will be his and his position 
become more uncomfortable than ever. Even 
now there is talk of his indictment by the 
present Grand Jury for his failure to enforce 
the laws. 


What Should be Done to Improve Conditions 


Monday morning the ministers listened toa 
report from Mr. Rathbon, whose whole time 
is devoted to a study of criminal conditions, 
in which he ascribed their origin almost en- 
tirely to neglect on the part of the so-called 
better classes. In the slum districts, though 
these are unlike those in New York and Bos- 
ton, families are crowded into very narrow 
quarters and the children forced upon the 
streets for their companionships-and their 
playground. A boy takes the first steps in 
crime when very young. If when a little 
older he is sent to the Reform School at Pon- 
tiac, he leaves that institution a confirmed 
criminal. Better tenements, more small 
parks, better treatment of the boy on the 
streets by the policemen whom the children 
universally regard their enemies, and above 
all, faithful study of conditions at first hand 
by Christian people generally, will alone 
bring about the needed change. Mr. Rathbon 
thinks there should be a national organization 
to meet immigrants and arrange for their set- 

_tlement on farms or in country towns, rather 
' than leave them as is now done to congregate 
in the cities. A list of names of recent crim- 
inals read by Mr. Rathbon revealed the for- 
- eign birth of a very large proportion of them. 
Mr. Rathbon does not think it worth while to 
spend much time or effort on attempts to re- 
form adults, but would look after the children 
who in a different environment would become 
good citizens. ~ ; 


What is Done for Foreigners Among Us 


Among the Poles, who number more than 
200,000, the Chicago Tract Society is doing an 
important work. It not only circulates Chris- 
tian literature, puts Bibles where possible 


into their homes, but visits these homes and 
in many instances leads parents and children 
to Christ. Rev. Mr. Smidt, till recently one 
of our most efficient Congregational ministers, 
is now giving his energies toward arousing an 
interest among the 600,000 Germans of the 
city in the work of the Tract Society. His 
reception in the German churches has been 
hearty and encouraging. If he can be sus- 
tained in his present position there will surely 
be a large increase in the amount of the work 
which the society will do for the hitherto un- 
reached foreign element. Yet if all is done 
that can be reasonably anticipated, only a be- 
ginning will be made with the work that 
would be done were its necessity realized. 


The Bohemian Mission 


This mission, under the care of Dr. E. A. 
Adams and his wife, has for more than fifteen 
years steadily pursued its work. To those 
best acquainted with the field and to those 
who live on ft and try to cultivate it a great 
change is manifest in the attitude which the 
people in general take concerning it. Once 
they discredited it and brought all manner of 
charges against it. Now they seem to appre- 
ciate the work it is endeavoring to do, and 
treat the missionaries with gratitude and re- 
spect. The church grows slowly, but many 
of the young people, members of the Sun- 
day school, who would gladly confess Christ 
openly are prevented by their parents. Then, 
too, many of the best members, as circum- 
stances improve, move into a distant part of 
the city and are unable to work for the church 
as they did when living near it. 

Just now the City Missionary Society, 
largely as the result of personal work by 
members of the Second Church, Oak Park, is 
expending about $6,000 in repairs and better 
equipments. Messrs. E. H. Pitkin and S$. S. 
Rogers of this church, with some twenty 
helpers are aiding in the Sunday school, 
which, under Mr. Pitkin’s superintendency 
has reached 800 and is still growing. Toward 
these expenditures the Bohemians themsalves 
have pledged $1,000. The industrial work for 
girls is very popular in the neighborhood. 
Parents who do not care for religion are will 
ing that their daughters should read the Bible 
and learn verses from it, provided they can 
learn to sew or anything else by means of 
which they may be able finally to earn some- 
thing for themselves. A kitchen garden sup- 
ported by Mrs. Victor Lawson and a kinder- 
garten supported by the Kindergarten As- 
sociation, are doing excellent service. The 
Woman’s Missionary Society, which meets 
every month, at a recent sale of articles col- 
lected or made by the Bohemian women netted 
$200, part of which was turned over to the 
church for current expenses and the rest 
given to those objects which Congregational- 
ists support. The W. B. M. I. received twenty- 
five dollars, 

There is little prospect that the mission will 
be self-sustaining, certainly not for many 
years. But it means something to be reaching 
more than a thousand people every Sunday, 
and the majority of this thousand on several 
other days during the week. Had Dr. Adams 
the means he desires he could through a reli- 
gious paper enter many more Bohemian homes 
and create in them a desire for a healthy 
Christian literature. 


The Seminary Foreign Work 


A few gentlemen met together at the City 
Club Monday evening to consider what can be 
done to increase the efficiency of the seminary, 
and to prevent the occurrence every year of a 
deficit of more than $20,000. A large portion 
of this deficit is due to the cost of the foreign 
departments, which were organized in 1882 
and have done excellent service ever since. 
The Swedish Institute with its two professors 
has to its credit 104 churches, scattered over 
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Piedmont College 


DEMOREST, GA. 


Strategically Located in the Foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


‘Not merely in the South, not merely for the 
South, but in the South with the South 
and for the Nation ”’ 


A MOUNTAIN HOME 


The earnest desire of all our Southern students 
for educational advantages is always gratifying to 
friends of the school. A stranger to our mountain 
section has no conception of the eagerness with 
which our Highland boys and girls endeavor to im- 
prove each opportunity. Our honored president, 
whose long and useful career as a leader in the 
educational progress of northern Georgia has pro- 
vided him with an almost inexhaustible fund of 
interesting anecdotes, actual occurrences in his 
personal experience, relates this incident: Several 
years ago one winter afternoon the door of his 
office was opened by a mountain boy. He was busy 
writing an important letter. Without any cere- 
mony the boy came to the president’s desk, and in 
his peculiar mountain dialect asked, ‘‘ Be you the 
man what sells larning?” Before the president 
could answer he followed with another question, 
“Look here, Mister, do you-uns run this here 
thing?” “Yes, my little man, when the thing is 
notrunniogme Whatcan Ido foryou?” ‘ Heaps.” 
He placed his bundle on the floor, and went on to 
say, ‘‘I has hearn that you-uns edicate poor boys 
here, and being as Iam poor thought ’d come and 
see if it was so.” ‘“ Yes,” replied the president, 
‘we try to help poor et hey but it takes money to 
feed and otherwise provide for them, and they must 
pay something if they remain with us. Have you 
anything to pay for your food?”’ His face bright- 
ened. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I havea little spotted 
steer, and if you-uns ’ll let me, Pll stay with you 
till I larn him up.”’ He remained, and that little 
steer lasted for years. He has since gone out into 
the world and is now a pastor in a Southern town, 
a strong force for moral righteousness and civic 
virtue in his community. 


A SPOTTED STEER 


Another young man who entered our Freshman 
class some years ago did all that he could toward 
working his own way and received some assistance 
from his mother, who remained at the mountain 
home. One of her friends visiting at this woman’s 
cabin found her cooking at the fireplace. ‘‘ Mrs. X,” 
said the friend, ‘‘ you should have a cooking stove; 
it is too warm to cook as youdo.” “I had one once,” 
was the reply, ‘ but [ put it into Dave’s head.” She 
had sold it iu order to keep her boy at school. Inci- 
dents like these, 
i testifying to the 
= desire for an edu- 
@ cation and the 
willingness to 
make _ personal 
sacrifice in order 
to obtain it, are 
matters of every- 
day experience at 
Demorest. Our 
limited space per- 
mits us merely to 
suggest that 
: there is many a 

GIVE ME A OHANOE Ge Peas 
never has owned a spotted steer; while in many a 
highland home a cooking stove is an unknown 
luxury. 


OUR NEED—An Adequate Endowment 


We want $300,000 to endow the present work, 
and the college is growing; $75,000 of this amount 
must be raised before July 1st tomakea conditional 

ift. For further information address Pres. John C. 
Fampbell, Three Rivers, Mass., or Dean Henry C. 
Newell, Demorest, Ga. Subscriptions to the fund 
may be forwarded to either of the above addresses. 
Cheques should be made payable to Piedmont 
College. 


Next week we will tell you about the first Piedmont College bell 
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the country with 7,600 members, 90 houses of 
worship and properties worth not less than 
$550,000. There are now 27 students in the 
institute and during its existence 263 have 
been taught. Twenty of the number—four of 
whom have died, three murdered in China— 
have become foreign missionaries. The de- 
mand for Swedish ministers is far in excess 
of the supply. 

The German department has 160 churches 
to its credit, and 31 other churches to which 
it has given important aid. These 160 
churches have 8,123 members. Church prop- 
erty is valued at $355,000. Home expenses 
in 1905 were $66,684, with gifts for benevo- 
lence amounting to $10,604. Fourteen vacant 
pulpits are looking to the seminary for min- 
isters. These churches are confined to no 
single section of the country. From a total 
number of 76 students 51 have taken the com- 
plete course and graduated with honor. Fif- 
teen young men are now in Redfield College 
preparing to enter the seminary. 

In the Danish Norwegian Institute there 
have been in all 127 students. The number 
now in attendance is 13. Forty-five churches 
have been organized. These churches have 37 
houses of worship worth about $75,000. The 
graduates and students in this department 
have access to 20 missions in addition to the 
churches which they supply. Two graduates 
are in China, another is in Africa and another 
is preparing to take up work in South Amer- 
ica. Few pastors have a salary of more than 
$500. These churches sustain an Orphan’s 
Home in Jersey City. The Hvangelisten, the 
weekly paper, has a subscription list of 4,800 
and circulates 5,000 copies. 

The twenty-four years’ work in these insti- 
tutes has brought into existence 309 churches 
and a Christian’ college now located at Red- 
field, S. D. The question to be answered 
is, Shall this work be given up? If not, what 
shali be done to put it on a firm basis and re- 
lieve the seminary from the necessity of 
appealing to the churches of the Northwest 
for not less than $20,000 a year for current 
expenses ? 

This question was seriously considered, and 
inasmuch as the work in these institutes is 
done for the whole country, and as no other 
seminary is doing this work, it seemed fitting 
that as the denomination as a whole has an in- 
terest in sustaining it, it should be asked to do 
so. A resolution was therefore adopted urg- 
ing the directors of the seminary to take steps 
at once to secure an endowment of $180,000 for 
these institutes, and to urge the denomination 
through some one of its national societies to 
aid in obtaining it. One gift of $30,000 from 
Dr. D. K. Pearsons has already been made to 
this department of the seminary, so that $150,- 
600 only are needed to complete the endow- 
ment. 


Dr. Noble in Evansten 


It is not easy to think of Dr. F. A. Noble any- 
where save in Chicago and in his old pulpit 
in Union Park Church. The Doctor has not 
felt equal to preaching regularly this winter, 
but in the absence of Dr. Loba from the First 
Church, Evanston, has been persuaded to take 
his place for a few weeks. The Evanston 
people are to be congratulated that one so able, 
so well understanding their needs and with 
such sympathy for their pastor can be found 
to step into the place which his temporary 
weariness has left vacant. 


March 3. FRANKLIN. 


President Angell of the University of Michi- 
gan had an unparalleled reception from the 
undergraduates of Brown University when he 
returned to his alma mater recently and spoke 
to the students. President Faunce introduced 
him as “‘ the greatest living graduate of Brown 
University.’”’ 
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Calls 

BALDWIN, ARTHUR J., Providence, Ill., to San- 
born, N. D. 

Brooks, J. W. (Southern Meth.), Paris, Tex., to 
Goltry, Okl. Accepts. 

CLEws, Wo., Washington, D. C.,to Fairmount, Ind. 
Accepts. 

CoorER, HAROLD, Fairmount, Ind., to Ironton, O. 
Accepts. 


Eppy, DAvID B., to be acting pastor of Trinity 
Ch., East Orange, N. J., for a year from April 1. 

GOODHEART, Simon F., to continue a third year 
in Whiting, Vt. Accepts. 

LASH, ABRAHAM H., Dundee, Mich., to New Haven 
and Chesterfield. Accepts, and is at work. 

MACGEEHON, SELDON E., Glenwood Ch., Hartford, 
Ct., to Southampton, Mass. 

OWEN, RICHARD, Spring Valley, N. Y., accepts eal 
to Hyannis and West Yarmouth, Mass. ; 

Rawson, GRIGGS H., Irvington, Neb., to Curtis. 
Accepts. 

SLYFIELD, FRED’K A., to remain a third year at 
Mt. Zion and Platte, Wis. 

THORPE, WALLACE W., to remain another year at 
Maine, N. Y. Accepts. 

TRIPLETT, HARRY M., Springfield, Neb., to Grafton 
and Shipley. Accepts. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., Wellston, Okl., to Oznrun, 
Accepts. 

VREELAND, H. 8., Moody Inst., to Williams Bay 
and Fontana, Wis. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, BENJ. A., Burton, O., to superintend- 
ency of Cleveland Cong. City Miss. Soc. and pas- 
torate of Lakewood Ch. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, Louis C., Boston Uniy., to Franklin St. 
Ch., Somerville, Mass., as acting pastor for a year. 


Ordinations and Installations 


PIERCE, JASON N., o. and 4. Davenport Ch., New 
Haven, Ct., Feb. 28. Sermon, Dr. A. F. Pierce, 
father of the candidate; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
R. E. Brown, G. F. Prentiss and Drs. E. L. Cur- 
tis, F. K. Sanders and W. W. McLane. 


Resignations 


BOLSTER, FRELON E., Sheffield, Mass., to take 
effect May 25. 

BROCKIE, JOHN M., Oldtown, Me., to take effect 
June 1. Will engage in postgraduate study in 
New York. 

GARVIN, HuGH C., Jennings, Okl. 

GORDON, GEO. A., withdraws resignation at South 
bridge, Mass. . 
KELSEY, WM. S., associate pastor Berkeley Tem- 

ple Ch., Boston, Mass., after 16 years’ service. 

LocKWOOD, JOHN H., First Ch., Westfield, Mass., 
to take effect in May, after 27 years’ service. 
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Noyckg, Jos. C., Brewster and Moulton, Neb. 

THOMPSON, W. SHERMAN, Franklin St. Ch., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, BENJ. A., Burton, O., to take effect 
March 31, after five years’ service. 


Stated Supplies 


BLAIR, JOHN J., Springfield, Mass., at Walling- 
ford, Ct., until a pastor is secured. 

EVEREST, CHAS. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., at First Ch., 
Washington, D. C., until a pastor is secured. 

HAY, Rop’?, at Speedside, Ont. 

LANGDALE, THOS. G., at Epping, N. H., after 
April 1. 

RoBBINS, F. L., Greenfield, Mass., at First Ch., 
New Britain, Ct., until a pastor is secured. 

SEABURY, JOS. B., Wellesley Hills, Mass., at Wa- 
ban. 

Petsonals 

DEBARRITT, ALFRED, Cienfuegos, Cuba, will 
spend May in this country and may be addressed 
in care of Rey. E. S Haynes, Danbury, N. H. 
In spite of vigorous opposition on the part of 
Roman Catholics, Mr. De Barritt’s school and 
church services are crowded, and @ Suitable 
building is sadly needed. 

HEALEY, Wo. S. D., deacon of the church in Rock- 
land, Me., and his wife, celebrated their golden. 
wedding Feb. 13. Guests came from a distance 
and gifts numerous and valuable were presented, 
with an original poem by the other deacon, Mr. 
L. F. Starrett. * 

HERBERT, LEMUEL G., recently of Lodi, O., has 
entered upon an engagement with the Mutual 
Lyceum Bureau of Chicago and is leeturing 
widely and acceptably. He will soon remove te 
Chicago. 

KELLER, L. H., Pilgrim Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been voted an increase of $200 In salary. 

KIMBALL, HARRY W., pastor of Union Ch., South 
Weymouth, Mass., last December brought out an 
effective study of the Conditions, Needs and Op- 
portunities of Religious Work in South Weymouth, 
with a view to federating three local churches, 
the Universalist and the two Congregational. 

MATHEWS, RUBHERT B., and wife, Newcastle, Me., 
on the recent tenth anniversary of their marriage 
were presented with $50 in gold, as well as many 
individual gifts. 

MEREDITH, Rop’T R., suffered the partial loss by 
fire, on a recent Sunday, of his commodious home 
in Pasadena, Cal. Most of the contents of the 
building, including the valuable library of 6,000 
yolumes, were saved, and the damage is covered 
by insurance. 

SMART, I. CHIPMAN, was given $300 by Second 
‘Ch., Pittsfield, Mass., before he went te his new 
field in Burlington, Vt. 


Continued on page 373. 


Home Baking 


with 


ROYAL 


Baking 


Powder 


The United States Agricultural. Department 
has issued (and circulates free) a valuable report 
giving the results of elaborate experiments made 
by and under the direction of the Department, 
which show the great saving from baking at home, 
as compared with cost of buying at the bakers. 
All bread, cake, biscuit, crullers, etc., are very much 
fresher, cleaner,cheaper and more wholesome when . 
made at home with Royal Baking Powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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In Memoriam 


At the February meeting of the directors of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
an informal tribute was paid to the late Mrs. 
F, O. White, for several years chairman of 
the board of directors. No program was ar- 
ranged, but hearts were so full of tender 
memories that the little servica was entirely 
spontaneous. One speaker followed another 
in quick succession, bringing out Mrs. White’s 
spirituality, clear-mindedness, responsiveness 
and self poise and the hope that her mantle 
might fall on those who were left. While 
mindful of their own loss, the directors did 
not forget that the sister society, the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, was sorrowing over the 
-departure of its beloved president, and fitting 
resolutions were sent expressive of their ap- 
preciation of the work of Mrs. Judson Smith. 


Card 


Mr. H. M. Moore’s daughters extend their warm- 
est thanks to those who assisted at their father’s 
funeral; also te those who by their sympathy and 
their gifts of flowers helped them during this time 
of trial. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


SVANGELICAL ALLIANCE of Boston and vicinity, Park 
Street Church, Boston, March 12, 10.30 A.M. Prof. 
John Duxbury will read selections from the Scrip- 
tures; address, Rey. A. Z. Conrad, D. D., pastor of 
Park Street Church. 


AMERIOAN MOALL ASSOCIATION, Boston Auxiliary. 
Twenty-second annual meeting, Mt. Vernon Church, 
Boston, March 14,3P.M. Speaker, Mrs F. B. Kelley. 
Public invited. 


MERRIMAC STREET Mission, Seventh Anniversary’ 
Tremont Temple, Boston, March 15,8P.M. Stereop- 
ticon. Public invited. 


Deaths 


DOW-—In Bow Mills, N. H., Feb. 14, piary, E. A., wife of 
Isaac E. Dow, aged 77 yrs. She has been for man 
years a member of the South Congregational Chure 
of Concord. 


EWEN-—In City Hospital, Albany, N. Y., Feb. 19, Rev. 
William Ewen, pastor at Rupert, Vt., aged 50 yrs. 

HARTWELL—In Neponset, Ill., Feb. 12, suddenly, of 
pneumonia, Mrs. Sarah Margaret Hartwell, daughter 
of Rev. Richard and Mary ©. (Sanford) Winsor, wife 
of Rev. Harry Linwood Hartwell, aged 34 yrs. 


HEWETT—In South Paris, Me., Feb. 19, Mrs. Sarah 
Woodman (Parsons) Hewett, widow of M. T. Hewett, 
Esq., of Miami, Mo., aged 90 yrs.,5 mos.,19 dys. A 
member of the Congregational church for seventy- 
three years. 


NUTE—In West Medford, Mass, Feb. 27, at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. F. N. Warner, Mrs Elizabeth M. 
Nute, aged 80 yrs. Born in Gilmanton, N. H., her 
married life of forty-two years was spent in Alton, 
N. H. In 1896 she removed to Charlestown, Mass., 
where she continued active in church life. Since 
1902 she has lived in West Medford. She leaves three 
daughters, Mrs. F. H. Edgerly of Somerville, Miss I B. 
Nute of the Harvard School, Boston, and Mrs. Warner, 
and one son, Arthur L. Nute of Salem. Interment in 
Alton, N. H. 


STEVENS—Jn Milford, N. H., Feb. 18, Mrs. Susan An- 
gelique, wife of Rev. Moody A. Stevens. 


MRS. STEWART SHELDON 


Christmas Day, 1905, was a quiet, sacred time to the 
parish of Central Congregational Church, Topeka, Kan., 
for the word went about that during the night the pas- 
tor’s belovee mother had fallen asleep. She had been 
in failing health for several years, but ever gave forth 
such an atmosphere of cheerfulness and courage that 
her feebleness was seldom realized. She was confined 
to herbed but about a week, when symptoms of diph- 
theria developed, followed by heart failure. She suf- 
fered little and peacefully slept away. 

Sarah Ward was born and lived for twenty-five years 
at Perry Center, N. Y. She was married there at twenty- 
one years of age to Rev. Stewart Sheldon. Their early 
married life was spent in that state. After pastorates 
in Rhode Island, Michigan and Missouri, the family 
moved about 1870, to Yankton, Dakota, and lived 
there for fifteen fruitful years of frontier missionary 
life. Five of these Rev. Stewart Sheldon was superin- 
tendent of missions paanieane, one hundred churches 
and two hundred Sun ay schools. In 1886 he was 
appointed field secretary of the Congregational Church 
Buildin Society for New England, and with his family 
moved to Salem, Mass. In 1889, when their second son, 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, began his pastorate with 
Central Church, the father’s family likewise took up 
their residence in Topeka. ‘ 

In the simple records of any life how much must be 
read between the lines! And when the years are filled 

_ with such work as she poxtally did, who shall attempt 
to measure the harvest? Only the recording angel knew 
all the beauty of her life of service. 


SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cutieura 
Ointment, 

The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath 
with Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed 
in the severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura 
Resolvent Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest 
and sleep and points to a speedy cure in the most 
torturing and disfiguring of itching, burning and 
scaly humors, eczemas, rashes and inflammations, 
from infancy toage. A single set (costing $1.00) is 
often sufficient to cure when the usual remedies 

fail. 
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There were the busy years of girlhood, when for 
twelve years she ministered to a bedridden mother, 
who was Eg the déar friend and counselor of every one 
in the village; later she became a second mother to 
the beloved brother, afterwards Pres. Joseph Ward of 
Yankton College. 

There followed the fruitful years, the years replete 
with enthusiastic, resourceful assistance to the unceas- 
ing labors of pastor and frontier missionary. Then 
came the years that crowned them all. Their history is 
to be gleaned from the loving hearts of this congrega- 
tion. A ready, tactful counselor in the work of the 
church, progressive in spirit and always an inspiration, 
even in causes in which she could not herself actively 
engage, her eyes “aught ever the vision of things spirit- 
ual, and her gentle words turned hearts to the things 
that are eternal. Her own rare sincerity was the touch- 
stone which strengthened and brought into activity the 
best in others. She made of her home a real place of 
refuge, a chamber of peace, wherein dwelt a spirit 
serene and sweet: 


A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 


Five children are left. Dr. Ward Sheldon of Ne- 

aunee, Mich., Rev. Charles M. Sheldon of Topeka, Kan., 

rs. Myron A. Waterman of Kansas City, Kan., Mrs. 
Oscar Dodd of Evanston, [l., and Lena, the cherished 
homekeeper. 

Three years ago the golden wedding was celebrated 
at the home of a daughter, Mrs. Waterman, at Kansas 
City. The occasion was a most joyful family reunion, 
when children and grandchildren blessed her and that 
devoted companion alike of those earlier years and these 
later years, who with the courage of those resting on 
the sure promises of God, now 


Stays a little longer, as one stays, 
To cover up the embers that still burn. 


The weekly prayer meeting of Dec. 28 was by loving 
friends converted into a celebration of her entrance 
into that ‘‘ Other Room.” 


CHARLOTTE SAFFORD BRIANT 


In Westboro, Feb. 19, Charlotte Safford, wife of Rev. 
S. Ingersoll Briant and daughter of Deacon John and 
Nancy (Stinson) Safford. She was the youngest of 
eleven children, of whom three survive—a brother, 
Beebo T., and two sisters, Martha J., and N. Ellen 

ord. 

In her early girJhood she united with the church in 
Beverly, her native town, and since then has entered 
heartily into the various ministries given her in Sharon, 
Mass., Hartford. Vt.,and North Chelmsford, Mass. 

“She always seemed to me,” writes one who knew 
her well, “to be one of God’s chosen ones, so sunny and 
bright and helpful she was.”’ 

She is survived by her husband and a daughter, 
Charlotte Ward Briant, the second of three children 
—the eldest, Ellen Ingersoll, and the youngest, Roland 
Safford, having preceded her to the heavenly home. 


MRS. SUSAN E. CHOATE 


aay. on Sunday morning Feb. 4, after four months of 
steadily failing health, Mrs. Susan Elizabeth Choate, 
wife of Dr. David Choate of Salem, passed on to the 
Father’s house and the endless life of the blessed dead. 

Born in Ipswich, Mass., Feb. 24, 1829, receiving her 
education at the Yarmouth (Me.) Academy and residin 
fora few years in Lllinois, she was married Jan. 1, 1856, 
and came soon after to her Salem home, which for 
forty-nine years she has made a veritable shrine and 
center of gracious influences. 

The fiftieth anniversary of her wedding came during 
her sickness, but was not peepee by the multitude of 
friends who mac eit joyful to her by their remembrances, 

Her correct intuitions, remarkable memory, adminis- 
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trative ability, fidelity, quick appreciation of the needs 
of the unfortunate and dependent, her unfailing charity 
of speech and judgment, her exquisite taste, her love of 
flowers, her youthful and merry spirit, her assuring, 
though unobtrusive presence wherever there were sor- 
rowing hearts, combineco to make her a modern priestess. 
She might almost be said, like the Prophetess Anna, 
“not to have departed from the temple” (which tke 
Tabernacle Church was to her) forall these years, but 
“served God with fastings and a day and night.” 
Annually the “barrels,” packed under her thoughtful 
and generous supervision, went to many a missionary in 
this and otber lands, while she bountifully * stretched 
out ber hand to the poor” at her door. She filled s0 
large a place, yet so modestly, that the fact of her wide 
ministry was hardly realized till she was ealled to rest 
from it, as her “works” are now seen to follow her. 
A beautiful life, rounded and complete to our vision, 
has already made both earth and heaven the richer by 
its triumphs. ‘A woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised.” oO. 


Loss of Appetite 


Is common when the blood needs puri- 
fying and enriching, for then the blood 
fails to give the digestive organs the 
stimulus necessary for the proper per- 
formance of their functions. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is pre.eminently 
the medicine to take. It makes the blood 
pure and rich, and strengthens all the 
digestive organs. 

“*T was all run down and had no appe- 
tite. After taking one bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla I could eat anything I 
wished.’’ Mrs. Amanda Fenner, Oneco, 
Ct. 

Accept no substitute for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Insist on having Hood’s. Get it today. 


In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 


TPS: Waterman & Sons 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 


2326 and S328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


PAINE FURNITURE C0. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 
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TENT Ole 


This Parlor Suite combines the three essential features of satisfac- 


tion in furniture: 


Perfection of Materials 


Thoroughness of: Construction 
Beauty of Design 
The frames are gracefully curved; the seats and backs are deeply 
upholstered and covered in a handsome tapestry. The price is 


$75.00 


These goods are made in our own workrooms and we guar- 
antee every detail of material and workmanship. 


Mahogany Corner Chair, heavy 
carved frame, cabriole legs, talon 


HGOUs ce anes mose Se Neeinsen tes nia isis $21.50 


Mahogany Sofa, Colonial design, 
eurved head and foot, roll pillow, 


removable seat cushion......... $70.00 


Mahogany Rocker, broad arms, 
seat upholstered in Green Velour, 


$14.00 
Mahogany Wing Chair, seat, high 
back and sides luxuriously upholstered 

MA DOSE WAIT ae ercle sa sicisisinre c's 0: 's\0'e $40.00 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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NEW FOOD LAW 


People now demand the right to know exactly 
what they eat. 

To be told by maker or retailer that the food 
is ‘‘ pure” is not satisfactory. 

Candy may contain ‘“‘pure’’ white clay or 
**pure’”’ dyesand yet be very harmful. Syrups 
may contain ‘‘pure’”’ glucose and yet be quite 
digestible and even beneficial. Tomato catsup 
may contain a small amount of salicylic or bo- 
racic acid as a necessary preservative, which 
ey agree with one and be harmful to another. 

heat flour may contain a portion of corn 
fiour and really be improved. Olive oil may 
be made of cotton seed oi]. Butter may con- 
tain beef suet and yet be nutritious. 

The person who buys and eats must protect 


himself and family, and he has a right to, and 
now demands, alaw under which he can make 
intelligent selection of food. 


Many pure food bills have been introduced 
and some passed by State legislatures; many 
have been offered to Congress; but all thus far 
seem objectionable. 

It has seemed difficult for politicians to for- 
mulate a satisfactory bill that would protect 
the common people and yet avoid harm to 
honest makers and prevent endless trouble to 
retailers. No government commission or offi- 
cer has the right to fix “food standards’’ to 
define what the people shall and shall not eat, 
for what agrees with one may not agree with 
another, and such act would deprive the com- 
mon citizen of his personal liberty. The 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., perhaps the largest 
makers of prepared foods in the world, have 
naturally a close knowledge of the needs of 
the peeple and the details of the business of the 
purveyors (the retail grocer), and, guided by 
this experience, have prepared a bill for sub- 
mission to Congress which is intended to ac- 
complish the desired ends; and inasmuch asa 
citizen of the United States has a right to food 
protection even when he enters another State, 
it is deemed proper that the Government take 
control of this matter and provide a national 
law to govern all the States. A copy of the 
bill is herewith reproduced. 

Section 1 governs the maker, whether the 
food is put up in small packages sealed, or in 
barrels, boxes, or otherwise. 

Section 2 governs the retailer, who may open 
a barrel and sell the food in small quantities. 
When he puts the goods into a paper bag he 
must also enclose a printed copy of the state 
ment of the maker which was affixed to the 
original package; and inasmuch as the retailer 
cannot undertake to guarantee the statement 
of ingredients, he must publish the statement 
of the makers ard add his own name and ad- 
dress as a guarantee of his selling the food a3 
it is represented to him, which relieves the 
retailer of responsibility of the truth of the 
statement and throws it upon the maker, 
where it properly belongs. 

The remaining sections explain themselves. 

The Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., for example, 
have from the beginning of its existence 
printed on the outside of each and every 
package of Postum and Grape-Nuts food a 
truthful and exact statement of what the con- 
tents were made of, in order that the consumer 
might know precisely what he or she was eat- 
ing. A person desiring to buy, for instance, 
strictly pure fruit jelly, and willing to pay the 
price, has a right to expect not only an equiva- 
lent for the cost, but a further right to a cer- 
tainty as to what he esate. Or he may be willing 
to buy at less cost a jelly made part of fruit 
juices, sugar and a portion of glucose. But 
he must be supplied with truthful informa- 


tion of the ingredients and be permitted to use 
his personal liberty to select his own food 


accurately. 


The people have allowed the slow murder of 
infants and adults by tricky makers of food, 
drink and drugs to go on about long enough. 
Duty to one’s self, family and nation demands 
that every man and woman join in an organ- 
jzed movement to clear our people from this 
blight. You may not be able to Re personally 
to Washington to impress your Congressman, 
but you can in a most effective way, tell him 
by letter how you desire him to represent you. 

Remember the Congressman is in Congress 
to represent the people from his district; and 
if a goodly number of citizens express their 
yiews to him, he secures a very sure guide to 
duty. Remember also that the safety of the 
people is assured by insisting that the will of 
the people be carried out, and not the machi- 
nations of the few for selfish interests. 

This | aoe food legislation is a pure move- 
ment of the people for public protection. It 
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will be opposed only by those who fatten their 
ockets by deceiving and injuring the people. 
herefore, if your Representative in Congress 
evades his patriotic duty, hold him to strict 
accountability and if necessary demand equi- 


table and honest service. Thisis avery differ- 
ent condition than when a faction demands 
class legislation of the Congressman. Several 
years ago the butter interests of the country 
demanded legislation to kill the oleomargarine 
industry, and by power of organization forced 
class legislation really unworthy of a free 
people. Work people wanted beef suet butter 
because it was cheap and better than much 
unclean milk butter, but the dairy interests 
organized and forced the legislation. The law 
should have provided that packages of oleo- 
margarine bear the statement of ingredients 
and then let people who desire purchase it 
for just what it is, and not try to kill it by 
a heavy tax. Manufacturers sometimes try to 
force measures in their own interests but 
contrary to the interests of the people, and 
the labor trust is always active to push through 
bills drafted in the interest -of that trust but 
directly contrary to the interests of the people 
as a whole. Witness the anti-injunction bill 
by which labor unions seek to tie the hands 
of our courts and prevent the issue of any 
order to restrain the members of that trust 
from attacking men or destroying property. 
Such a bill is perhaps the most infamous in- 
sult to our courts and the common people ever 
laid before Congress, and the Representatives 
in Congress must be held to a strict accounta- 
bility for their acts relating thereto. But 
when bills come before Congress that are 
drawn in the interest of all the people they 
should receive the aetive personal support of 
the people and the Representatives be in- 
structed by the citizens. The Senators also 


should be written to and instructed. If, there- 
fore, you will remember your privilege and 
duty you will at once—now—write to your 
Congressman and Senator on this pure food 
bill. Clip and enclose the copy herewith pre- 
sented and ask them to make a business of 
following it through the committee considering 
it. Urge its being brought to a vote and re- 
questing that they vote for it. 

Some oppressively intelligent and carping 
critic may say this is simply an advertisement 
for Postum and Grape-Nuts. It is true that 
these articles are spoken of here in a public 
manner, but they are used as illustrations of a 
manufacturer seeking by example, printing on 
each package a truthful, exact statement of in- 
gredients, to shame other makers into doing 
the fair thing by the common people, and 
establishing an era of pure food; but that pro- 
cedure has not yet forced those who adulterate 
and deceive to change their methods, hence 
this effort to arouse public sentiment and show 
a way out of the present condition of fraud, 
deceit and harm. 

The undersigned is paying to the publishers 
of America about $20,000 00 to print this an- 
nouncement in practically all of the great 
papers and magazines, in the conduct of which 
he chooses to term ‘‘an educational campaign, 
esteemed to be of greater direct value to the 
people than the establishment of many libra- 
ries. That is held to be a worthy method of 
using money for the public good. Tell the 
peovle facts. show them a way to help them- 
selves, and rely upon them to act intelligently 
and effectively. 


The reader will be freely forgiven if he 
entirely forgets the reference to Postum and 
Grape-Nuts if he will but join the pure food 
movement and do things. C. W. POST. x 


TEXT OF PURE FOOD BILL 
If it meets approval cut it out, sign name and address and send to your Representative in 


Congress. 


Buy two or more publications from which you cut this. 
and send the other to one of the United States Senators from your State. 


Keep one for reference 
Ask one or two 


friends to do the same and the chances for Pure Food will be good. 


A> Bileds 


TO REQUIRE MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS OF FOODS FOR INTER- 
STATE SHIPMENT TO LABEL SAID FOODS AND PRINT THE 
INGREDIENTS CONTAINED IN SUCH FOODS 
ON EACH PACKAGE THEREOF. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 


in Congress assembled, That every person, firm or corporation engaged in the manufacture, 
preparation or compounding of focd for human consumption, shall print in plain view on each 
package thereof made by or for them, shipped from any State or Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, a complete and accurate statement of all the ingredients thereof, defined by words 
in common use to describe said ingredients, together with the announcement that said state- 
ment is made by the authority of, and guaranteed to be accurate by, the makers of such food, 
and the name and complete address of the makers shall be affixed thereto; all printed in plain 
type of a size not less than that known as eight point, and in the English language. 

Sec 2. That the covering of each and every package of manufactured, prepared or com- 
pounded foods shipped from any State, Territory or the District of Columbia, when the 
food in said package shall have been taken from a covering supplied by or for the makers 
and re-covered by or for the sellers, shall bear upon its face or within its enclosure an ac- 
curate copy of the statement of ingredients and name of the makers which appeared upon 
the package or covering of said food as supplied by or for the makers thereof, printed in 
like manner as the statement of the makers was printed, and such statement shall also 
pear the name and address of the person, firm or corporation that re-covered such food. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons to purposely, willfully and 
maliciously remove, alter, obliterate or destroy such statement of ingredients appearing on 
packages of food, as provided in the preceding sections; and any person or persons who 
shall violate this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
fined not less than one hundred dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, or imprisoned 
not less than one month nor more than six months, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. That the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture shall procure, 
or cause to be procured from retail dealers, and analyz?, or cause to be analyzed or ex 
amined, chemically, microscopically or otherwise, samples of all manufactured, prepared or 
compounded foods offered for sale in original, unbroken packages in the District of Co- 
lumbia, in any Territory, or in any State other than that in which they shall have been 
respectively manufactured or otherwise produced, or from a foreign country, or intended for 
export to a foreign country. The Secretary of Agriculture shall make necessary rules and 
regulations for carrying out the provisions of this Act, and is hereby authorized to employ 
such chemists, inspectors, clerks, laborers and other employees as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, and to make such publication of the results of the ex- 
aminations and analysis as he may deem proper. And any manufacturer, producer or dealer 
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who shall refuse to supply, upon application, and tender full payment of the selling price, 
samples of such articles of food to any person duly authorized by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to receive the same, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
aa 3 not exceeding one hundred dollars, or imprisoned not exceeding one hundred days, 
or both. ‘ 

Sec. 5. That any person, firm or corporation who shall violate sections one and two of 
this Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined not ex- 
ceeding two hundred dollars for the first offense and for each subsequent offense not ex- 
ceeding three hundred dollars, or be imprisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Sec. 6. That any person, firm or corporation who shall willfully, purposely or mali- 
ciously change or add to the ingredients of any food, make false charges or incorrect analy- 
sis, with the purpose of subjecting the makers of such foods to fine or imprisonment under 
this Act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined not exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars nor less than three hundred dollars, or imprisoned for not less 
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than thirty days nor more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of every district attorney to whom the Seeretary of 
Agriculture shall report any violation of this Act to cause proceedings to be commenced and 
prosecuted without delay for the fines and penalties in such case provided. 

Sec. 8. That this Act shall not be construed to interfere with commerce wholly internal 
in any State, nor with the exercise of their police powers by the several States. 

Sec. 9. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this Act are hereby repealed. 


¢ 
October, nineteen hundred and six. 


Sec. 10, That this Act shall be in force and effect from and after the first day of 


The undersigned respectfully requests the Representatives from his district and Sena- 


tors from his State to support this measure. 
PS IDUIGO camer astern cschisjst siaiss sivshie since tec ee os assis 
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American Board Personals 
ARRIVALS 


GARRETSON, ELSIE M., of Ponasang, China, at San 
Francisco, Jan. 26. 


ARRIVALS ABROAD 


BALLANTINE, Mrs. W. O., at Bombay, India, 
Dee. 21. 

GATES, Miss Ep1TH, at Bombay, India, Dec. 21. 

HERRICK, Rey. and Mrs. Dayip and daughter 
Prudence, at Madura, India, Jan. 2. 

Kine, Rey. and Mrs. THomas, at Mt. Silinda, 
East Africa, Dec, 13. 


DEPARTURES 


BAIRD, Rey. JOHN W., from New York, Feb. 7, re- 
turning to the European Turkey Mission. 

GORDON, Miss FLORENCE M., from San Francisco, 
Feb. 27, going for term service as teacher in 
Kobe Coll., Japan. 

HowE, Miss ANNIE L., from San Francisco, Feb. 

& 27, returning to Kobe, Japan. 

LEE, Rey. Lucius O., from New York, Feb. 7, re- 
turning to the Central Turkey Mission. 

PortTER, Miss Mary H., from San Francisco, 
Feb. 6, returning to Peking, North China. 


Churches Organized or Recognized 


OKLAHOMA City, O. T., OZMUN, organized 11 Feb., 
41 members. Twenty-four adults received bap- 
tism and an Endeavor Society was organized, with 
over 25 members. Superintendent Murphy was as- 
sisted by Rey. L. A. Turner in the special meetings 
and organization. This is the fruit of a mission 
Sunday school continuing five years. The church 
is composed of some of the best families which the 
North has contributed to Oklahoma. Not one of 
the members had ever been Congregational. 
Rev. L. A. Turner accepts their call to the pas- 
torate. 

RANDOLPH, VT., Bethany, rec.15 Feb. This body 
was formed by the union of the Congregational 
andzChristian churches. Rev. Fraser Metzger is 
pastor. 


Churches Consolidated 


SALEM, MAss., Crombie St. and South under name 
of Pilgrim, Dr. A. A. Berle, pastor. * 


Churches Disbanded . 


TRIANGLE, N. Y.—By an act of the Supreme Court 
‘ofj, Broome County one of the oldest Congrega- 
tional churches of this section was dissolved 
Feb. 18. It was organized as the Second Con- 
gregational Church of Lisle in 1823, by the over- 
growth of the First Church of the place, and for 
many years was the most flourishing in the out- 
lying towns of Broome County. It had a good 
house of worship and a parsonage far more con- 
venient and comfortable than in-other towns of 
that size in the region. But little by little decay 


set in. People moved away and died. For the 


‘past seven years the church has been pastorless. 
Only four members remained. Now the church 
‘building is to be sold as a barn and the parsonage 
as a private residence. Some of the chureh fur- 
nishings, including the communion set, have been 
given to the East Side Church of Binghamton. 
WAUWATOSA, WIs., long pastorless and without 
services, and with only one member remaining. 
Church building sold to German Lutherans. 


Dedications 


MILFORD, Io., Rev. J. H. Olmstead. Remodeled 
building rededicated, with sermon by Dr. T. O. 
Douglass and address by Dr. H. W. Tuttle, state 
Sunday school superintendent. Cost of improve- 
ments $1,210, raised before dedication. They 
include new steel furnace, requiring additional 
excavations, choir loft with leaded art glass win- 
dows, painting and frescoing, new archway. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


Boston, MASSs., Dorchester Second, Dr. Arthur 
Little. Membership 847; benevolences $10,373, 
of which $2,914 went for foreign work; Sunday 
school membership, including Wellington Hill 
Branch, home department and Chinese depart- 
ment, 1,362. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Niagara Square, T. A. Moffatt. 
Receipts $4,785, of which $222 went for benevo- 
lence. Church, in its second year of self-support, 
is building a $3,000 pipe organ. 

CLEVELAND, O., Pilgrim, Dr. D. F. Bradley. Mem- 
bership 1,077; accessions 64; receipts $25,067, 
of which $6,054 went for missions. 

MT. HERMON, MAss. (undenominational). Re- 
ceipts $1,790, of which $775 went to missions. 
Congregation confined to students and faculty. 
Six entered the mission field, making 35 repre- 
sentatives in foreign work, besides hundreds in 
home fields. Twenty-fifth anniversary to be cele- 
brated June 30—July 3. 

NEw CampriA, Mo., First, formerly yoked with 
Bevier First under Rev. H. M. Evans, has become 
self-supporting and has a new pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Williams. Near close of year, evangelistic serv- 
ices led by Rev. C. T. Wheeler resulted in 40 ac- 
cessions. Successful normal Bible class organ- 
ized and church will contribute to all six societies. 

RipGway, PA., Rev. P. W. Sinks. Home expendi- 
tures $3,499; church aid $730; denominational 
benevolences $539; gifts of members of church 
and congregation to new Y. M. C. A. building 
$4,304; additions to membership 15; recent re- 
ligious census of city under auspices of Ministe- 
rial Association added a considerable number of 
members to the various congregations and will 
give definite information concerning many per- 
sons. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Rev. H. K. Booth. Through 
efforts of pastor, church building repaired and 
altered at cost of about $7,000. Membership 
295; accessions 18; church roll revised; dis- 
bursements over $11,000; pastor’s salary in- 
creased $500, 

SwAMPScoTT, MASS., Rev.G.H. Johnson. Acces- 
sions 31; on confession 17—largest growth in 
single year on record. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Mt. Pleasant, Rev. M. R. Fish- 
burn. Chureh membership 669; accessions 81; 
Men’s Club numbers 211; Ladies’ Aid raised 
$1,300; receipts from all departments $14,737 ; 
benevolences nearly $1,200. The 81 new mem- 
bers were given a special reception in church par- 
lors. Sunday school membership 1,005. Voted 
at annual meeting to increase pastor’s salary to 
$3,000 and employ parish visitor. 

WELLINGTON, O., First, Rev. Jeremiah Cromer. 
Increased benevolence while paying debt of 
$3,500. Entire financial output $7,209. Dis- 
banding of society and legal incorporation of 
church just harmoniously accomplished, articles 
of incorporation being neatly framed and hung on 
walls of building. Every non-church member of 
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society has shown hearty approval of the move 
by increased subscription to support of church. 
York, NEB., Rev. W. H. Medlar. Membership 
340, of which 41 received during year, 17 on 
confession. Approximate moneys raised $5,780. 
Benevolences $1,528. $2,300 pipe organ, hym- 
nals and Bibles added to church furnishings. 


Annivetsaties 


DENVER Cou, Third. Fifth of the pastorate of 
Rev. W. H. Hopkins, celebrated in connection 
with completion of building, with three days’ 
services: a day of prayer, with cottage meetings 
and roll-call prayer service in church parlors; 
anniversary day, with special sermon, opening of 
gallery and reception of new members; and fellow- 
ship day, with anniversary reception. 

PORTLAND, ME., Williston. 70th birthday of the 
pastor, Dr. Smith Baker, celebrated Feb. 18 by 
a gathering in the parish house. 4 

SALEM, MASS., Tabernacle. 27th of the pastorate 
of Dr. D. 8. Clark, who preached anniversary 
sermon. 

St. JOHNSBURY, V1., North, Dr. E. D. Eaton. 
75th of organization. 

WEBSTER GROVES, Mo., Rey. C. 8S. Jones. 40th, 
celebrated by services covering a week, with 
sermons by Drs. J. W. Sutherland of Detroit and 
C. L. Kloss of Philadelphia, both former pastors. 
This church, organized 14 years after St. Louis 
First and 11 months before Pilgrim, and situated 
10 miles west of the Union Station, has always 
been a strong factor in Missouri Congregation- 
alism and occupies a position of increasing im- 
portance. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


EXETER, N. H., First Sunday school, Rev. W. L. 
Anderson. From Dr. Abner L. Merrill of Boston, 
anative of Exeter who now spends part of the 
year there, $2,000, in token of his affectionate 
remembrance of the service the school rendered 
him in his youth. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


Boston, MASs., Berkeley Temple, Rev. A. A. Stock- 
dale. Corner Stone Class of young men, with 
practical topics for discussion. 

BRISTOL, Cr., Rev. C. B. Moody. Men’s Union 
formed, growing out of Young Men’s Bible Class. 
Plan centers around Bible study, with address 
and study on alternate Sundays. 

DsEs MoIngs, Io., Plymouth, Rev. F. W. Hodgdon. 
Men’s Club organized with 40 members to discuss 
questions of Christian citizenship. Leader, J. 8. 
Trigg, editor Register and Farmer ; first speaker, 
Harvey Ingham, editor Register and Leader, on 
Non-Material Factors in the Progress of Civiliza- 
tion. 

GEORGETOWN, MAss., First, Rey. W. F. Low. 
Japan Day lately observed, pastor preaching on 
The Conflict of Civilization. In the evening Prin. 
F. W. Alexander read paper on Education in 
Japan, and meeting was thrown open to congre- 
gation. 

Kansas Orry, Mo., First, Dr. Alex. Lewis. Blank 
request for calling, to be signed, proper item 
checked, and slip placed in collection plate: 

Please call at once Soon Reason: 


Sickness Bereavement Strangers 
IN AID Or cciecsisins ch cosinemiet seis slc.cisie © 
Address 


NEw BEDFORD, MAss., North, Rev. F. E. Rams- 
dell. Vesper services, with selections for organ- 
ist and choir, illustrated hymns for congregation 
and sermon or lecture by pastor. Attendance in- 
creased intwo months from 125 toover 800. Sub- 
jects include: 

God’s Wonders in the Sky. 
Story of the Flowers. | e 
Abraham Lincoln—Patriotice Service. 


The Prodigal Son. i 
The Volee of Many Waters—the Glory of Niag- 


Quo Vadis—Story of the Christian Martyrs. 
Hoffman’s Life of Christ. 

NEw MILFORD, CT., Rey. F. A. Johnson. Annual 
supper of young men’s Bible class, when seventy- 
five young men sat at tables laden with good 
things. After supper addresses were made by 
their teacher, Seymour S. Green, Supt. C. B. 
Marsh, Rev. Messrs. Louis F. Berry, T. J. Lee 
and the pastor. 

OAK PARK, ILL., Second, Dr. Sydney Strong. Giv- 
ing Syndicate of 45 members last year; each 
agreeing to pay a given sum during the year, only 
20 per cent. of which to be called for in a single 
month. These gifts constitute a fund, from which 
its executive committee provide for extra calls for 
help not included in current expenses or in be- 
nevolence schedule covering 17 objects. Aim of 
syndicate for 1906: 100 members and $2,000. 
Intended to obviate necessity for special appeals 
in church. 

ORANGE, MAss., Rev. J. K. Moore. Young Men’s 
Debating Society organized, A. R. Simpson, presi- 
dent. 

PUEBLO, CoL., Rev. F. J. Bruno. Men’s associa- 
tion organized, W. A. Balcom, president. 

RAPID Crry, S. D., Rev. S. G. Butcher. Annual 
meeting is made reunion for all the families of the 
church, those from the country driving in and old 
and young enjoying a hearty supper and social 


Continued on page 377. 
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The Greatest Sermon in History 
(Y. P. 8S. C. H. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic March 18-24. Christ’s Life. III. His 
Summary of Conduct; The Sermon on the 
Mount. Matt. 5, 6, 7. 

The center of the Christian landscape. We 
all know mountain heights that tower far 
above their companion peaks. If we are 
traveling in their vicinity they look down 
upon us from almost every turn in the road. 
Their glistening heights challenge.us to scale 
them. They dominate the entire landscape. 
It is not otherwise with this great sermon of 
Jesus. Some of its precepts are to a degree 
paralleled in earlier sacred writings, but, as 
a whole, it stands distinct and supreme among 
the ethical teachings that have ever been given 
to the human race. And, somehow or other, 
it dominates human thought today as never 
before. Whatever social changes and up- 
heavals are before us, there stands _ the 
Sermon on the Mount, majestic, inspiring, 
and every year sees a lifting of the level of 
human conduct everywhere toward these shin- 
ing summits. 


Ways of ascent. Just as one can scale a 
great mountain by several paths, so we can 
climb by different paths to the heights Jesus 
would have us reach, for this remarkable 
sermon touches our life at countless points. It 
is so specific, too. Wecan take one section of 
it as a goal today and another tomorrow, and 
still a third on the day after tomorrow. We 
can exercise ourselves religiously according to 
its directions, we can govern our business 
endeavors by its injunctions, we can apply 
the measuring rod of Jesus’ ideals to our inner 
jadgments and motives. If we are resent- 
ful or ostentatious in our piety, or trying to 
drag along with one foot in the church and 
the other in the world, or if we are fearful 
about getting tomorrow’s daily bread, or if we 
hate our brother or have cheated him, we can 
find, if we are ready to find it, some definite 
admonition, which, if we live up to, will mark 
us as Christ’s pupil. 

Have we ever tried to practice carrying out 
this sermon by sections? Why not pick out 
at the beginning of the day, half a dozen 
verses from the sermon, or even one or two, 
and try to put them in practice ? 


The guide and helper. But mountain climb- 
ing at the best is arduous labor and most 
people need the help of extra guides if they 
would get very far above sea level. Jesus did 
not mock the world by setting up a standard 
and then leaving men to achieve it as best 
they could. As we follow up his teachings 
in later portions of the Gospels we find hew 
frequently he emphasized the supreme need 
of personal relations to him, the sharing of 
his very life, a reliance upon his ever-present 
help. Not long agoa daily paper asked promi- 
nent men to tell through its columns what 
was Jesus’ greatest gift to the world. One 
man of national reputation replied, ‘‘ The 
Sermon on the Mount’’ and another, now the 
governor of Massachusetts, answered, ‘“*‘ Him- 
self.” The former gift without the latter 
would have been a kind of mockery of our 
hopes. He is the first preacher and the last 
one too, who practiced precisely and to the 
utmost what he preached. What he did in 
the three years after he came down from the 
Mount illuminated and interpreted that body 
of teachings. Hebecame so thoroughly identi- 
fied with us that he can convey to us constant 
and definite help. 

Read in connection with this subject that 
helpful little book by Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst entitled The Swift Guide. If we are 
going to take this Sermon on the Mount seri- 
ously, if we are going to do our share toward 
embodying its principles in the laws of the 
nation, customs of society and the processes 
of business, we must take hold of the hand 
stretched out to help us as we toil up the 
steep ascent. 


NEW ESTEY PIPE ORGAN 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


The Overland Limited 


Electric lighted, Less than 3 days Chicago to San Francisco and Port- 
land. Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line daily. 


The Los Angeles Limited 


Electric lighted. Every day in the year to Pasadena and Los Angeles. 
Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


The Ghina & Japan Fast Mail 


Daily Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 


The Golorado Special 


Only one night to Denver. Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 


Line, 


The North-Western Limited 


Electric lighted. Daily between Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


The Duluth-Superior Limited 


Electric lighted. Daily, Chicago to Superior and Duluth. 
a 
The Peninsula Express 


Daily to the Lake Superior Iron and Copper country. 


The North Shore Special 


One of nineteen daily trains between Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Other fast trains to Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming and the Black Hills. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
For tickets and full information apply to” 
W. B. KNISKERN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Nwes2 Chicago & North-Western Ry., CHICACO. 
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Federated Effort in Rhode Island 


BY REV. JAMES C. ALVORD, WOONSOCKET 
State Consulting Editor 


John Fiske insists with persistent reiteration that 
Rhode Island stands out from the start conspicuous 
in New England history as the home of religious 
tolerance and is second only to Pennsylvania in 
brotherly love. The way creed-walls tumble to 
wreck and ruin in this brisk air has been evidenced 
of late by a number of important happenings. 

Perhaps nowhere has the movement toward wide 
federation of the churches met quite so hearty a 
response. The secretary for New England was 
chosen from the Providence pastors and, though 
pitching his summer tent in the charming wilder- 
ness which he pictured in the last Out-of- Doors 
Number of The Congregationalist, still calis Provi- 
dence hishome. The federation issues a helpful leaf- 
let on Religious Education, compiled from the replies 
of sixty-four churches to questions sent broadcast 
last spring. The leading twelve denominations are 
represented in the response, while the Church Mes- 
senger, the organ of united Christian Endeavor, 
prints in its February number an article on the 
subject. 

The Endeayorers have just begun toemploy a 
field secretary, Mr. Merrick L. Streeter; and 
though the experiment is yet in its infancy, it prom- 
ises large results. His recent union meeting at 
Woonsocket seems destined to resurrect the old 
local union, long since fallen into desuetude. 

The Sabbath schools, too, have made a long step 
toward unity of action by hiring Mrs. C. E. Blake, 
an expert organizer, who will aid the state superin- 
tendent and give especial attention to grading the 
schools. 

Perhaps the most remarkable evidence of all is 
the revival of interest in law enforcement now 
sweeping through the state. It began at Woon- 
socket, where there have been for several months 
spasmodic efforts to force the city government to 
take action against the “‘ wide open” condition of 
affairs. There had been not a few strong protests 
from the pulpit and various petitions from the 
temperance societies reached the powers that be. 
Finally the Christian Alliance, an organization of 
all the Protestant pastors of the vicinage, appointed 
a meeting for the consideration of moral order, 
inviting the pastor of the Globe Congregational 
Church to present the matter in an address. The 
previous Sabbath the Catholic clergy, ina concerted 
attack, had denounced the Saturday night dances 
in Harris Hall—a building given the city by the late 
owner of the Harris Woolen Mill—which had be- 
come a disgrace to the community and attracted all 
‘the tough element from the surrounding towns. 
‘So the speaker presented a petition, signed by 
every priest in town, urging the city fathers to 
refuse further to let the hall for purposes so un- 
seemly. This all the pastors present signed. But 
the Protestants went further, requesting that no 
such public dances be held in any city building and 
hinting a desire for law enforcement as to saloons. 
A number of additional sermons were preached 
with no uncertain voice, and the Protestant parsons, 
‘backed by hearty co-operation of the priests, waited 
on the mayor, desiring that the Sunday entertain- 
ments at the Opera House be stopped. This was 
instantly done, the dances were shut off and the 
‘Tid’ clapped down over the Sabbath saloon. The 
manager of the theater wildly protested that he ran 
his entertainment sclely for the moral uplift of 
youth, but the excuse fell on unheeding ears. At 
the same time the penny-a-peep exhibition of the 
hanging of Mary Rogers was swept off the street. 
‘There is wide satisfaction throughout the city, but 
also a feeling that a few good jail sentences may 
screw that lid on to stay a while. 

The effort was crowned by a mass meeting in 
Harris Hall, advertised in Protestant and Catholic 
churches alike and attended by people of both, 
where the Congregational pastor presented earnest 
‘resolutions backing up the authorities in the good 
work already done and suggesting a desire for 
more! While realizing that eternal vigilance is 

_the price of decency, the churches were rejoiced to 
‘hear Rev. A. B. Cristy, agent of the Rhode Island 
Temperance Union, announce at the mass meeting 
that, after a careful and secret canvass of the town 
that Sabbath afternoon, he was able to find but one 
‘suspicious evidence of liquor selling and not one 
‘drunken man. Across the line in Massachusetts, 
however, Blackstone and Waterford were doing a 
driving business, with shutters all up. 

The good work has reached down to the southern 
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Brand is still the standard. It is sold by all first- 
lass grocers. Avoid unknown brands. 
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portion of the state. Westerly, as usual, is the 
banner town from a moral point of view, but Paw- 
tucket is declared to be remarkably “dry.” ‘The 
mayor thereof is telling citizens in public s' eeches 
how he makes it so. This, too, is a result of earnest 
work by the clergy. The Methodist pastors have 
just appealed to the Providence authorities to close 
the open Sunday theater, and a conference, in which 
Bishops McVickar and Harkins represented the 
ecclesiastical sects, while Mr. Cristy stood for all the 
‘plain clothes ”’ churches, has just agreed to form- 
ulate some written plan of law enforcement, both 
as regards the Sabbath and the saloons, by which 
all the preachers will agree to stand and for which 
they may agree to struggle. 

Still one more sign of the times comes up from 
Pawtucket, where the Protestant pastors have ar- 
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Notice to Investors 


N reply to inquiries regarding 

our company by persons desir- 
ing to open a savings account 
with us, prominent Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Clergymen, Phy- 
sicians and Professional Men in 
all parts of the country have 
written to intending investors 
their experiences with us. These 
letters have been kindly shown 
to us and we have been per- 
mitted to publish same in book- 
let which we will send upon re- 
quest. They should convince 
any person of our reliability and 
of the advantages gained by in- 
trusting their savings to our 
Care, upon which we pay 5% per year. Earn- 
ings reckoned for every day, no matter when re- 
ceived or when withdrawn. Under New York 
Banking Department supervision. Write for booklet 
and full information. 

Industrial Savings & Loan Co, 

12 Times Building, Broadway, New York 


Assets, $1,750,000 
Established 13 Years 


“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER virzinia’ 


For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 
Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 

Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., Loudon, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 


sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics,”’in the citation of remedies under the head of ‘‘Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- 
eral waters, especially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


advocates.”’ 


r ATbarminuria,” he cove: ¢ BUEFALO LITHIA WATER 


M., M. D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 


George Halsted Boyland, A. 


of Virginia, 
has many 
is highly rec- 
ommended.’’ 


the Faculty of Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
“There is no remedy as absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and 


Spring No. 2. 


Bright’s Disease, whether i 
pag or chivonie ; as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, accompanieaby 
a milk diet. In ali cases of pregnancy, where albumin is found in the urineas late 


as the last week before confinement, if this water anda milk diet are prescribed, 
the albumin disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has a positive guar- 


antee against puerperal convulsions.” 


T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., of St. Louis, Mo., says: “I have 


often pre= 
scribed 


in Gouty and Rheumatic condi- 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tions and in Renal Calculi, ac- 


companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious. 


Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any address. | 


BUEFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists | 
and grocers generally. | 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. | 
Hotel opens June 15th. 
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AND 


NORTHWEST 
UNION PACIFIC 


Every day to April 7, 1906. Colonist 
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northwest, from 


CHICAGO,$33.00 
ST.LOUIS,$30.00 
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Tourist Sleeping Cars a Specialty 
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E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 


Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Co. 


offers reliable information and help to people desiri 
openings in Congregational communities in No 
Dakota. If you want a farm. a business or professional 
opening or investment, write us. 


SMITH & PARSONS, Fargo, North Dakota, 
Its Attorneys and General Agents. 
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CROUP- 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W.EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St.,London,Eng. 
All druggists or FE. FOUGERA&CO.,90 Beekman St,, N.Y. 


Assist NATURE.—There are times when you 
should assist nature. It is now undertaking to 
cleanse your system—if you will take Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla the undertaking will be successful. This 
great medicine purifies and builds up as nothing 


else does. 
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Canada 
A Hand to You 


Your Canadian readers, I am sure, will join 
in hearty congratulations on your ninetieth 
anniversary. The Congregationalist is indis- 
pensable to our pastors, and few fail to 
take it. The circulation is also increasing in 
the churches, and I often hear its wider read- 
ing commended. More, I find frequent re- 
prints of its articles in part or in whole in the 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist journals, 
as well as in some of our regular newspapers. 
The common judgment here is that it is the 
leading denominational paper on the conti- 
nent, and ranks with the best of those not 
serving any particular denomination. May 
your bow long abide in strength! 


Union Once More 


Several United States papers have given the 
impression that the doctrinal statement for- 
mulated at the conference for the union of 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Congregation- 
alists will be the standard of the United 
Church. This I think very improbable. It is 
merely tentative and by no means satisfactory. 
There are too many platitudes, obsolete 
phrases and debatable doctrines raised to 
make it generally acceptable. My review of 
the conference for The Congregationalist 
stated that the document as it is would appeal 
to the more conservative element of the 
churches, though one could wish much of the 
phraseology changed; but that the final state- 
ment might be more satisfactory, while a gen- 
eral subscription, with provision for period- 
ical revision, will mitigate some of its more 
objectionable features. 


College and Churches 


Montreal College has made an innovation in 
Canada in arranging for periodical study 
abroad for its professors. Leave of absence 
will be granted one year in eight, and Dr. 
Warriner will first enjoy the privilege. Frank 
J. Day, late of Sherbrooke, writes from Ox- 


A NECESSARY EVIL 


Experience of a Minister Who Tried 
to Think That of Coffee. 


“A descendant of the Danes, a nation of 
coffee drinkers, I used coffee freely till I was 
20 years old,” writes a clergyman from Iowa. 
‘‘At that time I was a student at a Biblical 
Institute and suddenly became aware of the 
fact that my nerves had become demoralized, 
my brain dull and sluggish and that insomnia 
was fastening its hold upon me. 

““T was loath to believe that these things 
came from the coffee I was drinking, but at 
last was forced to that conclusion and quit it. 

““T was so accustomed to a hot table beverage 
and felt the need of it so much, that after 
abstaining from coffee for a time and recover- 
ing my health, I went back to it. I did this 
several times, but always with disastrous re- 
sults. I had about made up my mind that 
coffee was a necessary evil. 

““About this time a friend told me that I 
would find Postum Food Coffee very fine and 
in many respects away ahead of coffee. So 
I bought some and making it very carefully 
according to the directions, we were delighted 
to find that he had not exaggerated in the 
least. From that day to this we have liked 
it better than the old kind of coffee or any- 
thing else in the way of a table drink, 

“‘It’s use gave me, in a very short time, an 
increase in strength, clearness of brain and 
steadiness of nerves; and sleep, restful and 
restoring, came back to me, 

““T am thankful that we heard of Postum 
and shall be glad to testify at any time to the 
good it has done me.’? Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
““The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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ford of the great facilities enjoyed in the old 
land, and particularly in Scotland. R. J. 
Dry; ‘ale of Georgetownis planning prolonged 
post:giaduate studies in the United States. 

Mr. and Mrs. Currie of Chisamba, Africa, 
have been speaking in Montreal and other 
places with fine results in our churches. 
Winnipeg, Central, has opened its enlarged 
auditorium, now capable of accommodating 
2,200 people. Another pastor, D. M. Solandt 
of Kingston, is likely to leave us for the 
United States, where two of his brothers are 
already ministers. Rey. Messrs. G. A. Mac- 
kenzie and W. D. Windross of Bethel and 
Calvary Churches, Kingston, are uniting in 
special services. Rev. R. K. Black of Granby, 
Que., received many congratulations and a 
“loving cup” on reaching his eightieth birth- 
day. He is one of Canada’s most honored 
ministers and a brother of Mr. C. R. Black, 
treasurer of the Home Missionary Society. 
Rey. Joseph Unsworth, Toronto, another 
veteran beloved, will pass his seventy-ninth 
birthday this month. The churches gener- 
ally are in fine heart, and the financial triumph 
gives promise of a more important spiritual 
one. 


Affairs of State 


We are very happy over the British elec- 
tions. One of Mr. Balfour’s most earnest 
supporters, Sir Gilbert Parker, was a Cana- 
dian, but we can forgive him. Several other 
former Canadians figured in the contest, the 
Liberals, as a rule, going forward to victory, 
and the Tories to defeat. Congregationalism, 
too, was a great factor in the triumph, fifty 
per cent. of the Free Church candidates be- 
longing to its churches and the ministers doing 
yeoman service. 

Our own Parliament is on the eve of re- 
opening. The tariff commission will be ready 
with its report. Five months of traveling 
and inquiry have begotten the conviction that, 
apart from individual interests, the duties 
should be lessened rather than increased. In 
the legislatures, noticeably Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan, there is hope that important 
amendments will be made in the liquor license 
laws. 


A Memorial 


The memory of the late Charles Alexander 
of Emmanuel Church, Montreal, was again 
honored, Feb. 20, by the unveiling of a memo- 
rial tablet in the Boys’ Home by Earl Grey, 
the governor-general of Canada. J.P. G. 


Estimates of Men 


J. D. ROCKEFELLER: Grand Master of the 
Golden Fleece.—New York Times. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: An expert in the 
trend of popular feeling.—Hzx-Secretary of 
State Richard Olney. 


MARK TwAin: You laugh with him now 
more from a sense of duty than a sense of the 
ridiculous.—Jerome K. Jerome. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: He was a Hercules, 
not an Adonis. He was one of the men who 
marked the hours when others only sound 
them.—Gen. Horace Porter. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN: Inthe movement 
of the last half century toward amore rational, 
a more human and a practical religion both in 
theological thought and in the activities of the 
Christian Church, Dr. Washington Gladden 
has been a recognized leader, courageous, 
illuminating, saneand broad: minded.—Lyman 
Abbott. 


BisHor O’ConNELL: Future head of arch- 
diocese of Boston; a man of unusual energy, 
zeal, brilliancy of intellect, courtesy, good 
judgment, firmness and executive ability ... 
an eloquent preacher, a linguist, an accom- 
plished musician and composer, a connoisseur 
of art, a progressive churchman, an indefatiga- 
ble worker and a diplomat.—The Pilot (R. C.), 
Boston. : 
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IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me. and I will send 
you free atrial package of a simp'e remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending acent. Address: 


John A. Smith, Dept. 25 c 
306-308 Broadway, # Milwaukee, Wise 


Our Fashion Book 
and Samples are Free 


to every woman who wishes to dress stylishly 


at so bah cost and without dressmaking 
worries. 

With our Fashion Book and Samples, you can 
choose your style and material and express your 
own individual ideas as to how you wish your 
garment made. 

We guarantee to make you a garment which 
will fit and become you. If you are not satis= 
fied with it, send it back at once and we will 
refund your money. 


Spring 
Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 


$4to$25 | 


NEW YORK STYLES 


Shirt Waist Suits 

$6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits 

$7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits 

$9.75 to $25 
Wash Suits 

$4.00 to $15 
Separate Skirts 

$3.50 to $15 
Silk Coats 

$9.75 to $20 
Rain Coats 

$8.00 to $20 
Jackets and Coats i 

$5.75 to $15 | 


Also a full line of the new 
‘* Pony ’’ Coat Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi -tailored 
Gowns. 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 


We prepay express charges on. these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you 


We Send Free toany part of the United States 


our new Spring and Sum- | 
mer Book of New Work Fashions, showing 
the latest styles and containing simple directions § 
for taking measurements correctly; also a large 
assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 
Write today; you will receive them by re- 
turn mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co.} 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. U@yrs fF 


All 
Seed Risks 


are covered by our three 
watrants, By this we mean that 


GRECORY’S 
SEED 


shall always be fresh, pure and reliable. 

Our free catalogue also contains a lot 
of valuable farm and garden facts. 

J. J. H. GREGORY& SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


Reduced Freight Rates 
ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
to and frm Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, te. For full par- 


ticulars address Bekins Household Shipping Co, ' 
Desk B, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Il. & 


ba 


Steel Alloy Church and Schou: Beiis. 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbore, Oc. 


. 
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Federated Effort in Rhode Island 


(Continued from page 375.) 


ranged an unusual series of services for the Lenten 
season, during which Bishop McVickar has agreed 
to preach in the First Congregational Church and 
Rey. Frank J. Goodwin is to officiate in one of the 
Episcopal pulpits. Surely ‘“‘the world do move!” 

Around the state the fad of the hour is the “ club” 
for men, and the last touch of fashion is added to 
each one by an address from the eloquent lips c 
Governor Utter. They alldemand him. Rev. J. J, 
Woolley of Pawtucket makes the break in the 
regular program by announcing a graduate depart. 
ment in his cradle roll. Park Place Church was 
ever the place for children, and Mr. Woolley has 
lived to baptize generations and see them issue, 
through his Young People’s Society, into parent- 
hood and pillarship. The new department is to be 
missionary. 

Rey. Byron Gunner has just resigned from Union 
Chureh, Newport, which will sadly miss his joyous 
presence. As pastor of this parish for eight years 
he has bravely met the conditions of a ‘“‘summer- 
visitor church,” where the work of the congregation 
varies so widely between the seasons. With his 
faithful and devoted wife he has proved a tower of 
strength, keeping the parish wide awake, himself 
abreast of the times and earning no small renown by 
his clever poetic effusions. He has added an ele- 
ment of strength to the association of the pastors 
of the state by his original views of life and his 
ready pen, as well as by his constant presence. 


“Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 373.) 


time together. Center seats are taken out, rugs 

spread, rocking chairs brought in and little red 

kindergarten chairs set around for the wee ones. 
REDLANDS, CAL.—Rev. J. H. Williams and A. W. 

Palmer issue this card of invitation: 

STRANGER’S CARD 

The pastors of this church are glad to meet any 
who wait at the close of the service. If you will 
sign this card and place it in the contribution basket 
they will be pleased to call on you. If you have 
come to Redlands for an extended visit or to re- 
side permanently we invite you to make this your 
** church home.” 


RUTLAND, MAss., Rev. J. A. Solandt. Young men 
of chureh gave entertainment and supper for bene- 
fit of parsonage fund. 

SALEM, MAss., Tabernacle, Dr. D. S. Clark. Ye 
Greate Concerte by ‘‘Ye Little Olde Folkes” 
given in aid of the Sunday school by its younger 
members. 

SAVANNAH, GA., First, Rev. W. L. Cash, celebrated 
centennial of William Lloyd Garrison, assisted by 
students of Beach Institute (A. M. A). 

SouTH HADLEY FALLS, MASs., Rev. F. E. Butler, 
has adopted free pews, raising money by weekly 
pledges. 

SPRINGFIELD, VT., Rev. A. C. Ferrin. Fine order 
of service, including Devotion, Scriptural Call to 
Confession and Confession of Sins, Prayer, Praise, 
and this Confession of Faith and Consecration: 

I believe in God our Father, who made the natural 
world beautiful and good, and is working to make 
the life of man holy and happy. 

[ believe in Jesus Christ our Saviour, who is the 
supreme revelation of that life of love which is the 
will of God and the salvation of men. 

I believe in the spirit of Christ in the hearts of his 
followers as the presént, divine power for the re- 
demption of the world from sin and the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God. 

Believing this . . . and renouncing all that I know 
to be wrong, I devote myself to the a 4 of 
God’s kingdom in my own heart and home and life 
and in the hearts and lives of others. 

STRATFORD, CAN., Rev. J. P. Gerrie. At a recent 
monthly missionary prayer meeting Dr. Horton’s 
new book, The Bible a Missionary Book, issued 
by the Pilgrim Press, was reviewed. 

WESTFIELD, MAss., Second, Rev. W. C. Gordon. 

. Men’s Club of 180 members enthusiastically or- 
ganized, with Lewis B. Allyn, president. Its ob- 
ject: to promote advancement of members, to in- 
erease efficiency of church services and render 

_ practical assistance to its community. Fish sup- 
per prepared and served by the men. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Mitlineague, Rev. 
A. M. Spangler. Church Army, composed of 

‘children from five to 15, who agree to attend serv- 
ice Sunday morning, has 87 members, seven of 
whom did not miss a Sunday last year. Each was 
rewarded with a handsome silver pin representing 
an open Bible, with the letters M.c.c. A. Average 
attendance of the members, 83 per cent. “ 

WORCESTER, MAss., Park, Rev. I. L. Willcox, 
adopts envelope plan of raising current expenses 
and makes its pews free. 


Is not making others happy the best happi- 
ness ?—Amiel. 
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Pastoral Transfers 


For twenty-four years the delightful rural parish 
of North Branford, Ct., has enjoyed the ministry of 
Rey. Franklin Countryman, who now goes to the 
granite-working shore town of Stony Creek, with 
its fine new stone church and growing constitu- 
ency. Besides being an able and successful pastor, 
he has made his influence felt far beyond the bor- 
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ders of the town. As chaplain of the state Grange 
and prominent in other social and fraternal bodies, 
as for long the faithful registrar of the New Haven 
Association and also of the Consociation, as liter- 
ary lecturer and conference speaker, he is known 
and esteemed. While pressure was strong to keep 
him in his old church, the larger community is 
content to have him remain within its borders. 
WwW. J. M. 


31 Boxes of Gold 


300 Boxes of Greenbacks 


For the most words made 
up from these letters 


Y -I - O - Grape-Nuts 


331 people will earn these prizes. 


Around the fireside or about the well-lighted 
family reading table during the winter even- 
ings the children and grown-ups can play with 
their wits and see how many words can be 
made. 


20 people making the greatest number of 
words will each receive a little box containing 
a $10.00 gold piece. 


10 people will each win one box containing a 
$5.00 gold piece. 


300 people will each win a box containing 
$100 in paper money and one person who 
makes the highest number of words over all 
contestants will receive a box containing 
$100 00 in gold. 


It is really a most fascinating bit of fun to 
take up the list evening after evening and see 
how mapy words can be added. 

A few rules are necessary for absolute fair 
play. 

Any word authorized by Webster’s dic- 
tionary will be counted, but no name of per. 
son. Both the singular and plural can be 
used, as for instance ‘‘ grape’’ and “‘ grapes.” 


The letters in ‘‘ Y-I-O-Grape-Nuts” may 
be repeated in the same word. 


Geographical names authorized by Webster 
will be counted. 

Arrange the words in alphabetical classes, 
all those beginning with A together and those 
beginning with £ to come under E, etc. 


When you are writing down the words leave 
some spaces, in the A, E, and other columns to 
fill in later as new words come to you, for they 
will spring into mind every evening. 

It is almost certain that some contestants 
will tie with others. In such cases a prize 
identical in value and character with that 
offered in that class shall bs awarded to each. 
Each one will be requested to send with the 
list of words a plainly written letter describ- 
ing the advantages of Grape-Nuts, but the 
contestant is not required to purchase a pack- 
age. These letters are not to contain poetry, 
or fancy flourishes, but simple, truthful state- 
ments of fact. For illustration: A person may 
have experienced some incipient or chronic 
ails traceable to unwise selection of food that 
failed to give the body and brain the energy, 
health and power desired. Seeking better 
conditions a change in food is made and 
Grape-Nuts and cream used in placa of the 
former diet. Suppose one quits the meat, 
fried potatoes, starchy, sticky messes of half- 
cooked oats or wheat and cuts out the coffee. 
Try, say, for breakfast a bit of fruit, a dish of 
Grape-Nuts and cream, two soft-boiled eggs, 
a slice of hard toast and a cup of Postum 
Food Coffee. Some amateur says: ‘‘A man 


would faint away on that,’? but my dear 
friend, we will put dollars to your pennies that 
the noon hour will find a man on our break- 
fast huskier and with a stronger heart-beat 
and clearer working brain than he ever had 
on the old diet. 


Suppose, if you have never really made a 
move for absolutely clean health that pushes 
you along each day with a spring in your step 
and a reserve vigor in muscle and brain that 
makes the doing of things a pleasure, you join 
the army of ‘‘ plain old common sense’’ and 
startin now. Then after you have been 2 or 
3 weeks on the Grape-Nuts training you write 
a statement of how you used to be and how 
you are now. The simple facts will interest 
others and surprise yourself. We never pub- 
lish names except on permission, but we often 
tell the facts in the newspapers and when re- 
quested give the names by private letter. 


There is plenty of time to get personal ex- 
perience with Grape-Nuts and write a sensi- 
ble, trathful letter to be sent in with the list 
of words, as the contest does not close until 
April 30, 1906. So start in as soon as you 
like to building words, and start in using 
Grape-Nuts. Cut this statement out and keep 
the letters Y-I-O-Grape-Nuts before you and 
when you write your letter you will have some 
reason to write on the subject, ‘‘ Why I owe 
Grape: Nuts.’”’ 


Remember 331 persons will win prizes, 
which will be awarded in an exact and just 
manner as soon as the list can be counted af- 
ter April 30, 1906. Every contestant will be 
sent.a printed list of names and addresses of 
winners on application, in order to have proof 
that the prizes are sent as agreed. The com- 
pany is well known all over the world for ab- 
solute fidelity to its agreements and every 
single one of the 331 winners may depend on 
receiving the prize won. 


Many persons might feel it useless to contest, 
but when one remembers the great number of 
prizes—(331)—the curiosity of seeing how many 
words can really be made up evening after 
evening and the good, natural fun and educa- 
tion in the competition, it seems worth the 
trial; there is no cost, nothing to lose and a 
fine opportunity to win one of the many boxes 
of gold or greenbacks, 


We make the prediction that some who win 
a prize of gold or greenbacks will also win 
back health and strength worth more to them 
than a wagonful of money prizes. 


There are no” preliminaries; cut out this 
statement and go at it, and send in the list 
and letter before April 30, 1906, to Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., and let 
your name and address be plainly written. 
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Current Evangelism 


Mr. Haynes in Maine 


Rev. Charles S. Haynes and Mrs, Haynes of 
Nashua, N. H., sent to us from the Evangelis- 
tic Association of New England, have just 
Glosed a successful series of four weeks’ meet- 
ings at Farmington Falls and New Sharon. 
At Farmington Falls fifteen were converted 
and at New Sharon thirteen. The former 
church was revived and quickened. 

Mr. Haynes is an earnest preacher and 
worker. Many who would not otherwise come 
to such meetings are drawn by Mrs. Haynes’s 
moving songs. 

At Farmington Falls, as a result of the meet- 
ings, a Y. P. S. C. E. was organized with 
twenty-five active members and a Junior 
Society with nineteen. , 

J. C. Youne, Pastor. 


A Fruitful Movement in Ohio 


Sixty-two persons united with the Congrega- 
tional church at Barberton, O., in February, 
57 on confession, making the total membership 
123. These accessions represented 37 families 
—in several instances entire families. This 
harvest was the result of union meetings in 
which eight churches joined for three weeks, 
and a two weeks’ meeting conducted by the 
pastor, H. A. N. Richards, assisted by Rev. 
John Stapleton of Cleveland. Rey. J. P. 


A PERFECT HAND 


How Its Appearance Became Famil- 
iar to the Public. 


The story of how probably the most perfect 
feminine hand in America became known to 
the people is rather interesting. 

As the story goes the possessor of the hand 
was with some friends in a photographer’s 
one day and while talking, held up a piece of 
candy. The pose of the hand with its perfect 
contour and faultless shape attracted the at- 
tention of the artist who proposed to photo- 
graph it. The result was a beautiful picture 
kept in the family until one day, after reading 
a letter from some one inquiring as to who 
wrote the Postum and Grape-Nuts advertise- 
ments, Mr. Post said to his wife, ‘‘ We receive 
so many inquiries of this kind, that it is evident 
some people are curious to know. Suppose 
we let the advertising department have that 
picture of your hand to print and name it ‘‘ A 
Helping Hand.” (Mrs. Post has assisted him 
in preparation of some of the most famous 
advertisements.) 

There was a natural shrinking from the 


publicity, but with an agreement that no name: 


would accompany the picture its use was 
granted. 

The case was presented in the light of ex- 
tending a welcoming hand to the friends of 
Postum and Grape-Nuts, so the picture ap- 
peared on the back covers of many of the 
January and February magazines and became 
known to millions of people. 

Many artists have commented upon it as 
probably the most perfect hand in the world. 

The advertising department of the Postum 
Company did not seem able to resist the temp- 
tation to enlist the curiosity of the public, by 
refraining from giving the name of the owner 
when the picture appeared but stated that the 
name would be given later in one of the news- 
paper announcements, thus seeking to induce 
the readers to look for and read the forth- 
coming advertisements to learn the name of 
the owner. 

This combination of art and commerce and 
the multitude of inquiries furnishes an ex- 
cellent illustration of the interest the public 
takes in the personal and-family life of large 
manufacturers whose names become house- 
hold words through extensive and continuous 
announcements in newspapers and periodicals. 
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Reidinger of Cleveland aided the pastor in 
reception of members. AG Ns: Bs 


Nebraska’s Systematic Campaign 


The evangelists working under the special 
approval of the State Advisory Board are 
Messrs. M. H. Lyon, George H. Williams and 
Lincoln McConnell (Methodist). Mr. Lyon 
has been laid aside for a few weeks by throat 
trouble, but resumes work in the state, I think 
at Albion, about this time. Mr. Williams has 
recently been at Franklin, where there were 
over a hundred adult conversions, including 
forty-four students and many men. He has 
just closed a meeting at Weeping Water of 
even greater power, where many prominent 
business men were reached. He goes next to 
a third academy town, Chadron, and as re- 
vival interest already exists, we feel sure of 
large results. Mr. Williams is his own singer, 
and conducts a less expensive campaign than 
some others, but he plows deep and seems 
never to fail of abundant fruit. He is warmly 
commended by the most thoughtful people 
where he has labored. Mr. McConnell is a 
new man with us, coming from Atlanta, Ga., 
but he has held meetings of great power at 
Hastings and Lexington, and now seems to 
be having large success at Edgar, where he 
has just raised $1,640 for gymnasium and 
library. He is a Methodist, but of spirit so 
catholic and methods so sensible that the 
board is glad to reeommend him for union 
work as it has opportunity. At all the above 
points except Weeping Water the meetings 
have been union. At Lexington there will be 
about 250 additions to the churches, but there 
is no Congregational church either there or at 
Edgar. J. W. CowAn, 

Committee on Evangelistic Work. 


Continued Revivals in Minnesota 


When the Chapman meetings were planned 
for St. Paul and Minneapolis it was hoped that 
the wide notice given through the public press 
of their beneficent results would lead to a gen- 
eral revival movement in the towns of the state. 
This expectation is being gradually fulfilled 
except that so far the movement does not seem 
to have reached very largely the northern half 
of the state. 

For two years there has been revival interest 
in southern Minnesota to some extent. Such 
communities as Dawson, Madison and Red- 
wood Falls held meetings which will prove 
historic as having revolutionized the commu- 
nity. Following the Chapman revival meet- 
ings in perhaps half of the communities of 
southern Minnesota, revival services have 
been held or are planned for soon. The city 
of Rochester, where Rev. C. H. Curtis is pas- 
tor, built a temporary structure covered with 
tar paper, but commodious and sufficient as 
a general auditorium for the people of the 
community. Evangelist Sunday stirred the 
community mightily. His fame as a baseball 
player always catches the young men of a 
community, and when he gathers them in his 
audiences he preaches the gospel with tre- 
mendous plainness. The city was greatly 
moved and from surrounding towns came del- 
egates to the meetings. In this way the fire 
strayed to other communities in the south- 
eastern part of the state. At Lamberton and 
Walnut Grove meetings will be commenced at 
an early day under Evangelist Fletcher. 

In the northern part of the state Evangelist 
Fellows has concluded meetings at. Morris 
and at Hancock with substantial results and 
leaves a new interest in spiritual things. At 
Morris the work is taken up by Evangelist 
Smith and promises to continue for some 
weeks. Austin, one of the largest places in 
southern Minnesota, Rev. F, E. Knopf, pastor, 
is planning for an extensive evangelistic cam- 
paign in the spring. So from all over the 
state come tidings of evangelistic work prose- 
cuted or planned. In twenty-three years in 
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Piles ; Cured 


Without Knife or Instrument 


Sample Package Free so That We Can 
to You. 


“‘ Byery morning, for over twenty years . 
I never went tothe toilet without fear 
and trembling, and I never left it without 
having suffered agonizing tortures. Many 
days I did not dare go at all, so much did 
I dread the terrible ordeal.” 


Prove it 


These are the exact words. of a sufferer 
from piles and we hear the same thing 
almost every day. It voices the senti- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of others 
in this country today, for it is estimated 
that of every ten persons we meet in 
church, the street, or the theater, seven 
are affected with piles. 

Martyrs and needless martyrs, too, for 
since the discovery of the marvelous Pyra- 
mid Pile Cure no one need suffer one 
moment longer. There is now no excuse 
for having piles and if you continue to 
suffer from them you do not deserve a 
particle of sympathy, considering the 
chance we give you to prove it to your 
own satisfaction wholly free of cost to 
you. 

Here is a typical case: Mr. Benjamin 
Shaw, Postmaster of Bland, New Mexico. 
He had suffered from aggravated piles for 
years, and was upon the eve of a serious 
surgical operation, believing that he had 
reached the limit, and that the operation 
offered the only possible means of relief 
and cure, Let us quote his own words in 
his letter of Oct. 31, 1905: ‘‘I was in 
great agony of mind and body. In the 
meantime, a gentleman told me of the vir- 
tue of your pyramid remedy. I fortu- 
nately found it at a drug store, and by the 
next morning I did not feel that an oper- 
ation was necessary, and in three days I 
was able to return home, and a complete 
cure was accomplished to my great satis- 
faction and the surprise of the phy- 
sician.”’ 

Send today to the Pyramid Drug Com- 
pany, 2039 Pyramid Building, Marshall, 
Mich., and get a sample package by re- 
turn mail and then go to your druggist 
and get a box, the price of which is 50 
cents, and get well without pain, trouble 
or cutting. 


Are You DEAF? 


I was deaf myself for 25 
years. I perfected and pat- 
ented a small, invistble ear 
dram in otder to help my 
own hearing. It is called 
“The Way Ear Drum,” 
and by the use of these 
drisms Ican NOW 
WHISPERS, I want all 
deaf people to write me. I 
do not claim to“cureall” — 


u 
were born deaf, But ICAN HELP 90 per cent. 
of those whose hearing is defective. 

Won't you take the trouble to write and find 
out all about me and my invention? Tell me 
the cause of your deafness. Geo. P. Way, 303 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Current Evangelism 
f Continued from page 378.) 


Minnesota I have never seen any religious 
movement to compare in depth and extent 
with that now in progress. 

In this connection it is interesting to testify 
as to results in material things growing out 
of the religious interest of last year. Monte- 
video, Rev. W. J. Brown, pastor, at the 
annual meeting took steps toward erecting a 
church building which promises to be the 
finest edifice in all that section. The salary 
of the pastor was increased, the Sunday school 
was nearly doubled over former years and the 
young people’s society has grown in numbers 
and efficiency. I have mentioned this church 
specifically, but it stands as an example of 
reports coming from all directions where 
evangelistic meetings have been held. Money 
is forthcoming for needs that had long been 
felt. Enthusiasm in Christian work on the 
part of young and old is in evidence in these 
communities. Pastor after pastor has written 
or spoken of the year’s work as surpassing in 
all branches the record of any former year. 

Minneapolis. ane, As 


Tti-Unity in Worcester 


Worcester believes now that there is such a thing 
under the sun as ‘‘ safe and sane evangelism,” for 
she has seen it; and, as of old, there is “ great joy 
in the city.” Last winter three churches—the First 
Baptist, Trinity Methodist and Old South Congrega- 
tional united in a “ tri-unity campaign” in which 
the pastors did the preaching. So delightful was 
the spirit and so helpful the results that it was 
agreed to unite again this winter, and Rev. Henry 
Ostrom of Indiana, one of Dr. Chapman’s most suc- 
cessful helpers, was invited to lead. Scholarly, 
modest, dignified, yet with a passion for saving 
souls, for three weeks he preached the gospel with 
great power. Special features of his work were 
noonday addresses in shops and factories, theater 
meetings for wen on Sunday afternoons, an eleven 
e’clock theater meeting immediately after the per- 

. formance, an old folks’ meeting, a Bible conference, 
attended by fifty pastors and many from other cities, 
last, but not least, a sunrise meeting on the last 
Sunday, when a thousand persons were present at 
seven in the morning. Great congregations were 
the rule, the one stormy night finding the church 
well filled, Each theater meeting gathered 1,800 
men, and on the last night two overflow meetings 
were crowded, while the Old South Church was 
filled with three successive congregations, many 
standing in the rain for an hour waiting for admis- 
sion. 

As to results: best of all, the demonstration of 
“sane” evangelism, so that now the whole city is 
saying, “ Let us have more of it.”” A demonstration 
also of practical unity and its value. A sweetened, 
deepened tone in the life of the churches, many 
backsliders recalled, many for the first time con- 
fessing the Saviour. No attempt has been made to 
count cards or tabulate results; but pastors and 
laymen alike are sure that “the kingdom of heaven 
has come nigh.” 

Mention should be made of the delightiul singing 
and efficient leadership in song of Mr. John P. 
Hillis, for four years associated with B. Fay Mills 
—now for several years with Dr. Ostrom. Of the 
latter it need only be said that without vituprration, 
without scolding the church, without attacking the 
city government or questionable amusements, or 
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Higher Criticism, without use of slang or debatable 
rhetoric, but with the evident power of the Holy 
Spirit he preached Jesus Christ—‘a very great 
Saviour for very great sinners.” After spending a 
day in the city, Dr. Parkhurst, in Zion’s Herald, 
advised every Methodist clergyman who could 
possibly do so, to go to Worcester and “learn how 
to conduct a revival.” There is a right way to do it 
—would that we Congregationalists might learn it! 
¥. J. V. H. 


- Union Movements 
PROPOSED UNION OF INDIANAPOLIS CHURCHES 


Plans are well under way for the union of Plym- 
outh, Mayflower and North Churches in Zndianap- 
olis. North has been pastorless for some time. 
Rev. A. J. Francis has resigned the pastorate of 
Mayflower Church and Rey. Harry Blunt of Plym- 
outh will offer his resignation as soon as definite 
plans for the union are consummated. A joint com- 
mittee has been appointed by the three churches to 
consider questions of creed, property and polity and 
there seems to be no dissenting voice to the propo- 
sition for union. This will give Indiana one strong 
church in its capital city. oO. L. K, 


IN OTHER CITIES 


Dr. E. W. Bishop of South Chureh, Concord, 
N. H., believes that “ the great church work of the 
twentieth century is to be the union of Christen- 
dom.”’ To secure the mutual knowledge and un- 
derstanding essential for such a consummation, he 
has arranged a series of nine Lenten vesper sery- 
ices which afford representatives of eight denomi- 
nations a chance to tell why each belongs to his 
chosen communion. At the close Dr. Bishop an- 
swers the question, Why am I a Christian? 

First Church, Marietta, O., has approved the plan 
to federate the Protestant churches of that city and 
appointed a committee to further the movement. 


Biographical 
HON. CHARLES J. HOLMES 


Central Church, Fall River, Mass., is deeply be 
reaved by the death, Feb. 26, of Deacon Holmes, one 
of its oldest and most prominent members and one of 
the principal citizens. For more than fifty years he 
was treasurer of the Five Cent Savings Bank of 
Fall River. He filled many important positions of 
trust in the city and state, including membership in 
both houses of the Massachusetts legislature and 
directorships in various business and charitable or- 
ganizations. Asa corporate member of the Amer- 
ican Board, a senior deacon for more than twenty 
years, a Bible class teacher and a wise counselor 
at all times he has long been a vital part of the life 
of Central Church, loved and honored by all. 

The funeral services in the chureh, March 1, were 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Clarence F. Swift, 
and former pastors William A. Knight and El- 
dridge Mix, a large number of clergymen and citi- 
zens of Fall River and other cities and towns being 
present. At the communion service last Sunday a 
tender memorial tribute was adopted by the church. 


He who preaches to broken hearts preaches 
to the times.—Joseph Parker. 


Your dentist is intelligent, 


Sold Onl 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. 


in a Yellow SBox—for your protection. 


his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 


like our brush. 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
Hole in handle and hook to hold it. , <ogReS 
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DEATH BY INDIGESTION 


A Long Train of Fatal Ills is the Direct 
Result of Undigested Food. 


Undigested food, by fermenting, forms 
@ poison in the stomach and this is ab- 
sorbed in the blood. If this goes on very 
long, and your heart happens to be weak, 
you'll be found some morning dead in 
bed, or you may fall back down the stairs 
about an hour and a half after dinner, 
and the doctor will call it heart disease. 
Yes, that may be the result, but not the 
cause. The cause is indigestion. Indi- 
gestion is a simple, common word, but it 
has a terrible import. 

And so you may get apoplexy, and die 
suddenly while you’re standing. 

If you have a weak liver, the poison of 
undigested food will attack it and you 
will get jaundice. If you have weak kid- 
neys, you will get Bright’s Disease or 
diabetes, from which there is no rescue 
for any man. 

It was a learned physician who said 
that the progress of a race depended upon 
the stomachs of its members. 

And you have at some time in your life 
eaten a heavy meal, or eaten in a hurry, 
and felt that ‘‘lump of lead’’ immedi- 
ately afterward. That lump of leadisa 
hard ball of undigested food. The stom- 
ach can’t digest it, and finds it hard to 
throw it out. And so it sours, and it 
makes you sour and everybody sour who 
talks with you. It gives you a bad breath 
and is building for you the road to dys- 
pepsia and death, unless you stop it. 

Stop it with Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
Just think, these little tablets are every 
bit as powerful as the gastric juice in 
your stomach. One grain will digest 
3,000 grains of food. Isn’t this wonder- 
ae ? And itis true, just try it, and prove 
it. 

If you have any brash, gas on the stom- 
ach, fermentation, burning, bloaty feel- 
ing, indigestion, dyspepsia or heartburn, 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will make it 
disappear before it can do any harm to 
your heart or other organs. 

They will invigorate the stomach, re- 
lieve the stomach of two-thirds of its 
work and give it a chance to rest. They - 
will increase the flow of gastric juice, and 
if you will ever “‘live’’ in your lifetime, 
it will be after you have eaten a good 
hearty meal, and taken one of these little 
tablets immediately afterward. You'll 
just feel fine. 

Take Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
your next meal today and you will use 
them ever afterward. You will be cheer- 
ful, vigorous and your mind will be clear ; 
you’ll have snap and vim, and add many 
a day to your life. 

You can get these wonderful little tab- 
lets at any druggist’s for 50c a package. 


and he is my best friend. 


Aduits’ 85¢. 
Children’s 26c, 
Send for our free 


Youths’ 26c 


By mail or at dealers, 


booklet,‘‘Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23% Pine St.. Florence, Masa 


Cut off that cough with 


: Braden. and consumption. 
The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. 


Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 


RCH 


PETS prices. 65 


ATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON ST., 
CPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 


St. Abigail of the 
Pines 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


AUTHOR OF “THE SONG OF OUR 
SYRIAN GUEST” 


E.T. Slattery 0. |] 


ANNOUNCE FOR 


Monday, March 12th 


THEIR | * 


Spring Opening 


AT WHICH WILL BE EXHIBITED THE 
LATEST IMPORTATIONS AND 
NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


Sold by 
all 
Dealers 


Gowns, Suits, Coats, Waists, 
Neckwear and Millinery 


One of the best 
selling books of the 
season, because it is not 
only a fascinating story of life 
on sea and shore, but it appeals to every 
man and woman who knows what it is to love. 


155 Tremont St., Boston 


sosteN Ghe Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


The Kind We Furnish Are a Delight to 
the Eye and a Joy to the Household 


We DO NOT KEEP IRREGULAR RUGS that have done duty and do not consider 

holes and other evidences of extreme service as virtues for the critical customer. In 
job lots such things are to be expected, however, and the buyer who likes them may like 
them very much; but Rugs that harmonize properly with surroundings and of good shares 
always command attention. It is our aim to have personally selected Rugs. 


Mr. W. J. Wellington, for many years with the well-known carpet house of 
Messts. Joe! Goldthwait & Co., has this branch of our business under his 
charge, and he will take much interest in providing the exact Rug wanted for 
the particular place. That is not always quickly done, but it is generally 
to be found in London or the great Rug centers of the world. However, our 
stock is of such proportions that for choice selections we can confidently say 
you will find it of real value to visit us when looking for quality and shape 
at reasonable figures. It is a great pleasure to serve customers satisfactorily 


The fourth floor of our new building, affording perfect light and suitable surroundings, 
is now given up to this branch of the business. Here, also, you will find exclusive designs 


in Carpets—not ty be found elsewhere in Boston. The new Mattings are now open, and 
they deserve examination. : 


We should be very glad to have you visit this department to see if we have announced 
too confidently its attractions. 


Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street—Temple Place—Tremont Street 
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Two Connecticut Dedications 
At Naugatuck 


The church has just observed its one hundred 
and twenty-fifth anniversary of organization, taking 
@ month rather than a day. While the Ecclesias- 
tical Society was formed in 17738, the church was not 
organized uotil Feb 22,1781. The celebration in- 
cluded the history of the various societies connected 
with the church and presented in course at the mid- 
week meetings during February. A series of four 
Sunday evening sermons by the pastor were appre- 
ciations of four early pastors: Abram Fowler, 1785- 
99; Amos Pettengill, 1823 30; Albert K. Teele, 
D. D., 1845-49 and Charles S. Sherman, 1849-69. 
The present pastorate is second in length in the life 
ofthe church. The evening of anniversary day the 
gathering taxed the space of the parish house. 
Special programs showing music of the ancient days 
and containing much of historical interest were 
presented. A History of the Earlier Years was 
read by the church historian, and greetings from 
far and near were given. The church began in fee- 
bleness, but is now one of the strong denomina- 
tional pillars of the state. Four sanctuaries have 
risen, the last a recent creation and one of the finest 
in the country. The church was peculiarly patri- 
otic in some early experiences, as it was organized 
on the anniversary of Washington’s Birthday, the 
sills of it, first meeting house were laid on the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Bunker Hill and the first 
service was held to celebrate the close of the Rev- 
olutionary War. s. 


At Addison 


Through the generosity of George OC. Williams of 
Hartford the Williams Memorial Chapel was lately 
dedicated at Addison, Ct. The building was given 
by Mr. Williams, as a memorial of his father, to the 
Addison Sunday School Association. Rev. L. S. 
Strayer preached and Rev. Messrs. John Oldham, 
H. J. Wyckoff, G. H. Bachelor and W. T. Carter 
participated in the service. 

The Sunday school room has a seating capacity of 
175, The terms of the gift provide that the build- 
ing shall be used for moral and religious purposes 
and to further in all ways the higher life of the com- 
munity. In case the Sunday school disbands the 
building will become the property of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Glastonbury. The desk and 
pulpit rail are the gift of Miss Julia Broadhead, the 
organ from the First Congregational Church, Glas- 
tonbury and the Bible from Warburton Chapel, Hart- 
ford. PoC Rs 


The Grandview Normal Institute at Grandview, 
Tenn., an American Missionary Association school, 
would be very grateful for the donation of dis- 
earded copies of either of these two hymn-books, 
Spiritual Songs for Social Worship or Church 
Hymns and Gospel Songs. 

A. V. WooDWORTH, Principal. 
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“The sanest, clearest and most 
satisfactory account of two of the 
most intricate subjects in the Bible 
that I have ever seen,” says a 
prominent theologian about 


The Prophets 
and the Promise 


By WILLIS JUDSON BEECHER 


Professor of Hebrewin the Auburn Theological 
Seminary 


“Can be understood by laymen 
who wish to study the Bible, and 
will be a treasure in the library of 
ministers,” is a “‘casual reader’s ” 
opinion. 


$2.00 net— by mail $2.20. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. 


NORTHFIELD 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS. HYMNAL 
ITS tse voces GOOD 


5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools’? on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, %25 per 100, BOe. postpaid. 
Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.”’ 
Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gospel Hymns.”’ 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
dor Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers: 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soc'ETY, No. 76 Wal 
St., New York. Oryga'ized May, 1828; iucorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
con ition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; pr :m>tes temperan e homes and boarding hou-es 
in leading seaports at home and abroad: provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., Prrsid-nt. 

WILLIAM ©, STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


TIFFANY ©) STUDIOS 


a = 


Studios. 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Correspondence Invited. 


Madison Avenue 


and 45th Street 


New York 


| 
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Our Benevolent Societies ea 


National eee 
AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 


MIssions, Congregational House, “Hy 
Wiggin, treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Puronasin Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 


and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William - 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. ihe ais ey. Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Col agree pttoue) 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parso: es. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope: Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rey. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoif, 

: M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. " 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward §. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
‘treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washingtou 8t., Chicago, Til. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHiNG SOOIETY, Con reget en House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President: F. K. Sanders, Ph. D , Sec- 
retary; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missvonary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed ‘by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday eacele and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

Lhe Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, pce The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and ae. 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate. from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. 8, & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


va 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Dot rersie name “ Trustees.of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churehes of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. ¥.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ot. 


BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C, P. Osborne, Room 601 pie heli House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
mora! and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Socie Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
No. 609 Congresasens House, Rev. F K. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches des: pastors or 
pup supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BoARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A, G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F, E. imrich, 609 Congregational House, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. KE. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


} 


Women’s Organizations 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer: Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
807 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 


ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston, Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press +scov si. sisix 


14 BEACON. ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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GERMS OF DISEASE should be promptly expelled 
from the blood. This is a time when the system 
is especially susceptible to them. Get rid of all im- 
purities in the blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and thus fortify your whole body and prevent ill- 
ness. 


Low RounpD-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—From Buffalo to the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. First and third 
Tuesday of each month, until April 17. For full 
particulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


PINEHURST, AIKEN AND AUGUSTA.—The season 
is now at its height at these popular resorts. 
Through Pullman service from New York or Wash- 
ington. Meals served in Southern Railway dining 
cars equal to high class hotel service. Excursion 
rates with stop-over privileges to all southern re- 
sorts. Full information apply to George C. Daniels, 
N. E. P. A., Southern Railway, 228 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. ; 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COLO- 
NisT TICKETS TO THE PACIFIC CoasT.— Extremely 
low rate tickets on sale daily until April 7 to Pacific 
Coast and other points in the far West. Tourist 
sleepers through from New England. For fullinfor- 
mation write L. P. Burgess, N. E, P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


ASHEVILLE, HoT SPRINGS, TRYON, MT. Toxa- 
waAy.—In the “Land of the Sky” and Sapphire 
Country. Most attractive resorts in early spring. 
Through Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars from 
New York and Washington to Asheville and Hot 
Springs, N. ©. Excursion rates with stop-over 
privileges. Attractive literature of these charm- 
ing resorts and full information may be obtained by 
applying to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., South- 
ern Railway Co., 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


BELLS.—If you have not already received one of 
the latest Catalogues now being distributed by The 
C. 8. Bell Co., Hillsboro, O , we would suggest that 
you write this concern at once. They will gladly 
send you, without expense on your part, their Bell 
Catalogue which you will find to contain very inter- 
esting reading matter. The Bell subject is treated 
thoroughly and a number of reasons advanced why 
a church should not be without a Bell. They will 


also explain their popular Donation plan which has 
proven a great help to many churches in purchasing 
a Bell at half price. 
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Event and Comment 


R. WASHINGTON GLADDEN on 

another page asks with good reason 
to be relieved of the responsibility and 
duty of acting as 
a ministerial bureau. 
The many appeals 
made to him for this service because he is 
moderator of the National Council illus- 
trate the great waste of power in our 
denomination through lack of properly 
organized means for keeping our minis- 
ters at work, and our churches supplied 
with pastors. In the aggregate the years 
of idleness of well-trained men without 
places and of churches without leaders 
mount up into centuries. Industrial es- 
tablishments whose wheels were to be 
stopped the whole of one or more busy 
seasons every few years while their officers 
and workmen were looking round more 
or less aimlessly for a superintendent 
would become bankrupt. If they had 
fallen into the habit of experimenting for 
a week or a month with twenty or thirty 
superintendents before setting one per- 
manently into his place to manage the 
concern, they would come in no long time 
to have a beggarly lot of superintendents 
to choose from. Our churches have 
stood a severe test that they have so long 
survived such unbusinesslike policy. It 
is not to be wondered at that Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren think 
that in union with Congregationalists 
they could bring to us improvement on 
our methods of keeping churches and 
pastors at work. 


Personal Superintend- 
ency of our Churches 


HE THIRTEENTH Annual Confer- 
ence of the Foreign Mission Boards 
of the United States and Canada, held in 
Nashville, Tenn., Feb. 27, 
Foreign Boards 95: was significant in four 
in Conference 
respects: (1) Astrong com- 
mittee, of which Dr. J. S. Dennis of New 
York is chairman, was appointed to in- 
vestigate the religious conditions and 
needs of the Russian Empire, to report 
next year as to what can be done by the 
mission boards of this country in helping 
forward evangelical work among the 130,- 
000,000 Russian people, (2) A permanent 
committee was appointed to investigate 
the need for Christian work among the 
foreigners in open perts abroad, such as 
. Yokohama and Kobe, Japan, Shanghai, 
’ China, and other places. It is impossible 
for a denominational board to superin- 
_ tend union churches in these ports, and 
to see that they are provided with prop- 
erly trained. pastors. (8) The conference 
called upon the Student Volunteer move- 
ment to provide a thousand volunteers 
each year. Some such challenge -must 
come to the churches in order to arouse 
- them to a sense of responsibility. The 
secretaries believe that even a thousand a 


year well.equipped volunteers would not 
supply the needs of the work abroad for 
many years. (4) The conference appealed 
to the lesson committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, re- 
questing that as soon as possible a series 
of twelve lessons be prepared on the sub- 
ject of missions, to cover all of the les- 
sons of one quarter, these lessons to be 
graded for all departments of the Sunday 
school. The greatly increased amount of 
missionary literature during the last two 
or three years makes this forward step 
possible. 


ITH THE RETURN to this coun- 

try of Mr. A. J. Hamilton, who 
spent money so lavishly at legislative 
centers to shape insur- 
ance legislation, there are 
many possibilities for getting justice done 
which did not exist so long as he remained 
in exile. The problem now is, Why did 
he return and to serve whom—the State 
prosecutor or his former clients? New 
York’s Grand Jury has indicted several 
Officials of the Mutual Reserve Company, 
and is at work on evidence presented to 
it by District Attorney Jerome relative 
to the larger and more conspicuous com- 
panies. Mr. Joseph Choate, ex-Minister 
to England, is to serve as special counsel 
fora Mutual Company committee created 
to probe from within, and his acceptance 
of the post insures thoroughness and can- 
dor. In New Jersey, Senator Everett 
Colby and his band of reformers are try- 
ing to lead the legislature to order inves- 
tigation of the management of the Pru- 
dential Company and its relations:to the 
great traction monoply that dominates 
politics and other social activities in 
North Jersey. These facts, together with 
President Roosevelt’s appeal to Congress 
for increase of power and adequate finan- 
cial equipment of the Congressional com- 
mittee appointed to investigate ‘‘high 
finance ’”’ in connection with railroad mer- 
gers, rebates, special rates to monopolies 
in coal and oil, and the new evidence just 
put in the hands of the Department of 
Justice concerning the alleged defiance of 
the law forbidding rebates by the Sugar 
Trust and railroads centering in New 
York City, have made the country feel 
that at last the game of the people versus 
lawbreakers in high places is ‘‘ getting 
warm,” as boys would say. Exposure in 
popular magazines and newspapers is ex- 
cellent, and denunciatory editorials and 
sermons are good as far as they go; but 
conviction and imprisonment of a few 
conspicuous offenders would do more 
just now to clarify the situation, stop the 
growth of radicalism, and renew popular 
trust in legislatures and courts than any- 


Insurance Probes 


thing that could happen. 


F THE HOUSE indorses the action of 

the Senate, the next state to enter the 
Union will be one combining Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory, citi- 
zens of which are satisfied 
with the arrangement—as was 
not the case with the plan to make one 
state of Arizona and New Mexico, which 
the Senate wisely has defeated. There 
must be prohibition of traffic in intoxi- 
cants in what is now the Indian Territory 
for twenty-one years and longer unless 
the constitution is changed. Especial 
provision is made in the bill for guarding 
the rights of Indians and continuing the 
power of the Federal Government to con- 
trol their affairs. Ample provision also 
is made for the generous endowment of 
the educational system of the state from 
sale of lands. Problems of religion and 
race still complicate the problem of New 
Mexico’s and Arizona’s future, and the 
Senate has done wisely to await further 
domestic developments before making a 
new state, especially since the plan for 
which the Administration and Senator 
Beveridge have stood contemplated ac- 
tion hostile to Arizona’s unanimous pub- 
lic sentiment. It is gratifying to note 
that the Senate incorporated in the bill 
Senator Dubois’s amendment prohibiting 
polygamy in the state which is to take 
the place of the territory of Arizona 
some day. 


The State of 
Oklahoma 


OINCIDENT with additional and 
cumulative evidence from fifty mis- 
sionaries on the ground that the Belgian 
Re terse rule of the Congo Free 
PAR =i Sake State cries aloud for 
thoroughgoing re- 

form, our Secretary of State, Mr. Root, 
has informed agitators for interference 
by the United States that we cannot do 
so without grave departure from prece- 
dent.and dangerous intrusion in European 
politics. Mr. Root pledges that if any 
material interests of ours in the territory 
are imperiled, we will act; but so long 
as our interest is solely one of morals we- 
are debarred. This reply of our head of 
foreign affairs does not please the Congo 
Reform Association, and mass meetings 
throughout the country are renewing peti- 
tions calling for action by our Government 
as justifiable in view of our connection 
with the creation of this African state, and 
our humanitarian interest in it. Secre- 
tary Root bases his refusal to intervene 
on the fact that we did not sign the Treaty 
of Berlin. To this Pres. G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University replies that this very 
fact shows that we are free to protest on 
humanitarian grounds, to assert “the 
higher law,’’ as McKinley did in Cuba or 
as Lincoln did in freeing the slaves.—— 
It is an interesting fact that, whereas 
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earlier in this controversy Roman Cath- 
olic officials and journalists-in Belgium 
and this country were invariably on the 
side of King Leopold, some now begin to 
assert that conditions in the African de- 
pendency are rotten, and that the charges 
are true. 


EPREHENSIBLE from every point 

of view is the pending decision of 
the Senate to reject favorable action on 
such legislation for the 
Philippines as Secretary 
Taft has been urging on Congress, and 
such as we are bound to give the islands 
by every test of honor and prudence if 
our record as a Power with dependencies 
is to be kept untarnished and our out- 
lying possessions are to be saved from 
ultimate revolt against our authority. 
Certain sectional and industrial interests 
have improved the present opportunity 
of more or less friction between the Ad- 
ministration and the Senate to suppress 
righteous action by us along lines making 
for greater economic stability and profit 
in the islands by the Filipinos.——The 
resort to force by our army in the Sulu 
Archipelago, by which a band of brigands 
and outlaws among the Moros, 600 in 
number, were cornered in an hitherto 
impregnable mountain fortress and prac- 
tically exterminated, indicates that the 
hour for withdrawal of the mailed fist 
has not come in the islands. Native con- 
stabulary joined with army and navy in 
the task, for which they have had high 
praise from President Roosevelt. 


Philippine Affairs 


ARLY NEW ENGLAND history has 
suffered irreparable losses through 
thoughtless neglect by those to whom it 
was of greatest value. 
Preserve the History Gocieties formed too 
of the Churches z 
late to preserve his- 
toric houses like those of John Hancock 
and the birthplace of Benjamin Franklin 
have done what little was still possible to 
keep the inspiring past from passing into 
forgetfulness by placing tablets and other 
waymarks on the sites where men of other 
days laid the foundations of our free gov- 
ernment and of national character. But 
great sums would gladly be paid if what 
has been lost, which these inscriptions 
only locate, could be restored. There are 
churches with long and precious histo- 
ries which are passing away through 
changes of population and other causes. 
Their survivors are unfaithful to their 
trust when they allow these churches to 
perish whenever their continuity could be 
preserved by merging them with others. 
The old First Church of Chelsea, Mass., 
honored its ancestors when recently it 
joined itself to a young offshoot from it, 
the Third Church, and took with it its 
name and records. That action was a 
service to the city as well as to our de- 
nomination. The old First Church of 
Charlestown, organized in 1682, of neces- 
sity dwindling in numbers, has the oppor- 
tunity,to perpetuate itself by uniting with 
it the Winthrop Church, keeping its name 
and records. The survivors, we trust, 
will see their way clear to discharge this 
duty to the denomination and to do this 
service to old Charlestown. It will be 
remembered to their honor if they do 
this. There are other instances where 
the counsel applies, ‘‘ Remember the days 
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of old, consider the:-years of many gen- 
erations.”’ . 


NE SUPPOSED necessity of having 
theological seminaries for each de- 
nomination is to provide ministers trained 
in the theology of that 
Our Theological Genomination. For every 
fe abbas denomination has been 
supposed to have a theology of its own, 
believed by its adherents to be better 
adapted to save mankind than any other. 
In the last century Congregationalists 
alone had several distinct kinds of theol- 
ogy, and established seminaries to nur- 
ture and exploit them. Andover had one 
kind, New Haven another, and Windsor 
Hill, now Hartford, was established to 
promulgate another. After the differ- 
ence between Hartford and New Haven 
theology was so completely forgotten 
that the ecclesiastical historian found 
difficulty in explaining it, Hartford was 
cherished by many defenders of ortho- 
doxy as a bulwark against the heresies of 
Andover, but that is only history now. 
What then is to be the future of our four 
seminaries in New England, with the un- 
denominational Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge, and the attractions of the Boston 
University School of Theology for many 
students who expect to enter the Congre- 
gational ministry? Present conditions 
certainly cannot permanently continue. 
The reasons once held to be valid for 
maintaining four Congregational theo- 
logical seminaries in New England are 
not now regarded as reasonable by intel- 
ligent men. 


AST YEAR Manchester University, 

England, constituted a new faculty of 
theology, representing several denomina- 
tions. They include 
not only Anglicans, 
but Baptists, Methodists, Congregation- 
alists and others. Many supposed this 
scheme would fail. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities appoint as professors 
of theology only members of the Anglican 
Church. So far, however, the experi- 
ment at Manchester is proving success- 
ful. Several denominational theological 
colleges, as they are called in England, 
are attached to the theological school of 
the university and insure for it a com- 
pany of students. The inaugural lectures 
delivered last year have just been pub- 
lished ina volume. Its editor, Prof. A. S. 
Peake of the Primitive Methodist Col- 
lege at Manchester, in a preface to this 
volume, says that ‘‘students of various 
denominations mingle freely together to 
realize how much they have in common 
in scientific criticism and exegesis or in 
impartial quest of historical truth.’ It 
may be that along the lines here indicated 
is a way out of the conditions of our 
dwindling theological schools, which while 
present conditions are continued are cer- 
fain to draw on them increasing criti- 
cism which they will be unable to answer. 
Sectarian theology is dying out. The his- 
tory of the Church, which it is important 
for ministers to know, is in the main the 
common property of all Protestant de- 
nominations. The history of most of the 
denominations does not cover a great 
deal of time. Matters of polity and the 
customs of different churches can be 
taught by a small faculty, The gather- 
ing of denominational theological schools 
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around a well-equipped university with 
theological courses for all students pre- 
paring for the ministry, may prove to be 
a solution of a problem which is con- 
stantly becoming more vexing and a situ- 
ation which is approaching the point of 
absurdity. The seven Protestant schools 
in the neighborhood of Boston might thus 
be strengthened by coming into closer 
fellowship. ae 

Y AN EXPLOSION of firedamp in 

the great collieries at Courriéres, 
1,100 miners lost their lives last week, to 
the horror of France 
and the deep regret of 
all lovers of humanity. Condolences from 
rulers and organizations of the people 
throughout Europe have poured in on 
President Fallieres, and governmental and 
private citizens’ aid is doing all that can 
be done for the bereaved by money.—— 
The overthrow of the Rouvier Ministry 
last week, though disconcerting for a 
time, especially in view of the tension at 
the conference at Algeciras, will not alter 
the policy of the republic in dealing 
with the Roman Catholic opposition to 
unflinching execution of the Separation 
Law. The defeat was brought about by 
a temporary union of the voting strength 
of Clericals and some of the Radicals and 
Socialists; but it will not be a permanent 
union, and the choice of M. Sarrien as 
premier and M. Léon Bourgeois as min- 
ister of foreign affairs insures continuity 
of policy both with respect to the Separa- 
tion Law and the negotiations at Algeci- 
ras, where it is apparent that Germany 
has no allies and is preparing to concede 
the claims of France. Thus passes away 
a war cloud that for a time hung over 
Europe; and thus is demonstrated anew 
the strength both of France’s long-stand- 
ing compact with Russia and her more 
recent quasi-alliance with Great Britain. 


French Happenings 


NE OF THE ABLEST of our mis- 

sionaries in China tells elsewhere in 
this issue of the striking changes going 
on there. It brings up to 
date the news which Dr. 
Arthur Smith has been giving our con- 
stituency by his pen and the spoken word. 
Supplementary to this letter from Mr. 
Ament, we desire to call attention to the 
fact that Yuan-shi-kain, viceroy of the 
great province of Chili, and admittedly 
the mest powerful man in China outside 
the royal family, recently visited Pao- 
tingfu, made the rounds of the temples 
dedicated to the local divinities, took the 
idols therein found and threw them into 
the river. The missionaries, hearing of 
this, feared that local devotees would be 
angered and wreak vengeance on the 
missions, but they found the people along 
the river bank saying jocularly, “The 
viceroy is giving our gods a bath.”’ Dr. 
Arthur Smith laid before President Roose- 
velt last week a plan whereby he thinks 
the United States might profoundly shape 
the future of China for the better “He 
would have a part of the large surplus 
fund—-$20,000,000—which Secretary Hay 
believed we were morally, if not legally, 


The New China 


bound to return to China—used to bring . 


students from China to our colleges in 
large numbers, to extend and enlarge the 
work of the Y. M. C. A., the Chinese 
Education Society and the Society for 
the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge. 


Bs 
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This is a most laudable desire, but what 
-authority is there for such use of national 
funds for religious ends? 


MANIFESTO, dated March 8, gives 

the Czar’s final decision as to the 
powers of the Douma or National Assem- 
bly, elections to which 
are now under way. A 
radical document was not expected, but 
this one cannot satisfy even Moderates 
or Oppo'tunists, inasmuch as it reserves 
to the Czar so much power to nullify or 
ignore the Douma speaking for the peo- 
ple as practically to reaffirm that autoc- 
racy which he formally disclaimed in his 
decree of Oct. 80, in which he expressly 
pledged his ministers to ‘‘an unchange- 
able rule that no law shall be enforce- 
able without the approval of the State 
Douma.”’ When, however, it is remem- 
bered how deep-rooted in the Russian 
national self.consciousness is the notion 
of absolutism, and how immensely pow- 
erful at the court are those forces which 
oppose the slightest approach to democ- 
racy and representative government, and 
how confessedly weak a man the Czar is, 
and what an opportunist Witte always 
has been, possibly we ought not to expect 
more than has come, and should be glad 
that even under any form, with limita- 
tions however many, a National Assembly 
comes into being. For, once assembled 
and under way, it marks a new era; and 
its ultimate co-ordinate power no one 
can thwart, for the stars in their courses 
fight for it and all the tides of modern 
life. 


The Czar’s Retreat 


Some By-products of the 
Student Volunteer Movement 


The Student Volunteer movement was 
organized in order to increase the number 
of recruits for foreign missionary service. 
Up to last January it had been the chief 
instrument in sending more than two 
thousand persons to the foreign field. 
Successful in its main purpose it has 
wielded an immense influence in other 
directions. 

It has produced a new type of religious 
convention. The quiet seriousness, the 
deliberate exclusion of alien influences 
and concentration on a single great end, 
have differentiated the quadrennial gath- 
erings at Cleveland, Toronto and Nash- 
ville from the ordinary ecclesiastical 
assemblage. The first sentence in Mr. 
Mott’s opening address at Nashville was, 
“The possibilities of this convention are 

_ limitless,” and the gathering was con- 
ducted solely with a view to realizing 
these possibilities. It has been proved 
that the success of a Christian convoca- 
tion does not depend upon the number of 
amusing stories, fresh or stale, told on 
the platform, or on spectacular demon- 
-strations or on accessories in the way of 
_banquets and junkets. This type of con- 
vention, we trust, will be considered as a 
model by program makers in the future. 


_ _It eannot be slavishly imitated, for reli- 


gious bodies must transact their legiti- 
mate business, and a measure of relaxation 
is often necessary. But many conven- 
tions in recent years have gone too far in 
the direction of levity and extraneous and 
diverting details. 

The movement has produced a new 


type of religious worker, or perhaps it 
is truer to say that it has still further 
developed those qualities which mark 
the ablest Y. M. C. A. leaders, for it 
must not be forgotten that the Volun- 
teer movement is a child of the Y. M. 
C. A. It is no reflection on the ability 
and success of the scores of gray-haired 
secretaries of denominational missionary 
boards who attended the Nashville con- 
vention, to say that the Volunteer move- 
ment has taught them much with regard 
to the development of latent resources, 
the spreading of enthusiasm from one 
center of influence to another, the prac- 
tical administration of the missionary 
propaganda, both on the side of its op- 
erations in the field and of obtaining 
resources at home. The strong, alert, 
thoroughly trained and cultured band of 
men and women upon whom Mr. Mott 
has put the impress of his own master- 
ful personality constitutes a valuabie 
addition to the working forces of modern 
Christianity. 

The movement has lifted into promi- 
nence the ideal of a strong, sincere, spirit- 
ual life in every Christian whether he goes 
abroad or stays in this country. The 
Morning Watch, daily Bible study, fel- 


Jowship with Christ and absolute sur- 


render to his will—these are the corner 
stones of the Volunteer movement. The 
half-hearted man who enlists in it soon 
finds the fire too warm, and either gets 
out of it or begins to build his Christian 
life over again. Marvelously organized 
the movement is, but the power of the 
divine life drives the wheels. It means 
much to our American churches in these 
days of overshadowing material interests 
that such a body of young men and 
young women has come forward to ex- 
hibit the reality of the spiritual life and 
to carry the contagion of it wherever 
they go. 

A new conception of foreign missions 
has arisen because of thismovement. Its 
emphasis on the element of urgency is 
a fresh and needed one. The Church 
through the centuries has crept where it 
ought to have leaped forward. It has 
gone about the business of discipling the 
nations as though it had an eternity in 
which to perform its task. Now these 
ardent, forceful youths come forward 
acting as if they believed the time was 
short, at least the time in which they 
could strike their blows. Moreover, the 
movement emphasizes the possibility of 
speedy victory in the foreign mission en- 
terprise, and that too is a point on which 
the mind of the churches as a whole has 
never been acute. Most Christians have 
believed that in time the world would be 
converted, but the belief has not always 
been a part of the working creed. But 
these young people, with their motto, 
“The evangelization of the world in this 
generation,’ have spoken and acted as if 
they believed their ideal to be capable of 
realization. While not. all their elders 
have yet reached this intellectual position, 
a surprising number have come to it, and 
what is more significant still, aggressive 
leaders in all the Christian bodies have 
had their faith in the final outcome quick- 
ened. That this world, opening up as it 
is today so wonderfully to the missionary, 


permeated as it already is by so many. 


human and divine redemptive forces, can 
be taken for Christ comparatively soon 
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is not the dream today of a few crazy 
enthusiasts but the conviction of calm, 
intelligent men, 

Blessings then be upon the Student 
Volunteer movement, not simply because 
it has recruited our missionary forces 
abroad and is to recruit them on a larger 
scale in days to come, but because its 
reflex influence has revitalized our Amer- 
ican Christianity and given it new cour- 
age for all its hard tasks at home and 
abroad. 


Congregational Administration 


A watchword of Congregationalism 
from its infancy in New England was, ‘A 
church without a bishop.’’? Each church 
was suflicient unto itself, and no one 
person or organized body could ever speak 
or act in the name of the churches with 
their authority. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that in some things they must 
act together. They had what Increase 
Mather described as ‘‘matters of com- 
mon concernment,”’ in which ‘particular 
churches should proceed with the concur- 
rence of neighboring churches.” The 
primitive Congregational method was to 
wait till some matter of common concern- 
ment required immediate attention, and 
then through some one church to issue a 
call to the churches to come together by 
elected representatives to an ecclesias- 
tical council and attend to that particular 
matter. The independence of each local 
church was supposed to be guarded by 
limiting every council to the matter spe- 
cifically mentioned in the letter missive, 
by dissolving the council as soon as the 
work it had been called to do was done, 
and by insisting that its action, or 
‘“‘advice’’ was not binding on any person 
or church except in so far as it com- 
mended itself to the judgment of those 
who had sought the advice. 

This theory was never wholly squared 
with actual procedure, yet it had manifest 
advantages when society was primitive, 
plastic and within narrow territorial 
limits, and when the civil government 
could be relied on to enact into law and 
apply the permanent principles of what 
ecclesiastical councils expressed in the 
form of advice. But as other Christian 
denominations arose to meet demands 
for which the Congregational polity was 
inadequate, as neighborhood expanded 
into a nation, and as Congregational 
churches came to assume responsibility 
for matters of common concernment 
through missions to the whole world, 
they were obliged to do in fact what they 
refused todo in theory. Missionary soci- 
eties were organized which were called 
voluntary, for which the churches fur- 
nished officers, workers and money, while 
disavowing any responsibility for them 
as churches, or authority over them. 
Associations, conferences, conventions 
sprang up composed of pastors and 
elected delegates of the churches, and 
finally the National Council. Most of 
them solemnly affirmed in their constitu- 
tions that they could never exercise legis- 
lative or judicial authority. For many 
years this statement has drawn nearer to 
fiction than truth. The Minutes of the 
National Council, for example, present a 
large accumulation of legislative action, 
some portions of which have become 
legislative authority, while other por- 
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tions would have been more carefully 
considered if they had been supposed to 
carry the weight of authority. 

We have arrived at a period in our his- 
tory as a denomination where we are do- 
ing without harmony or order many 
things not provided for in our polity 
which have been found essential to our 
usefulness and progress. The securing 
of men for the ministry, their education, 
their maintenance in stable pastorates; 
the support of weak churches, the culti- 
vation of neglected fields within the 
bounds of each conference of churches, 
the conduct of missions at home and 
abroad ; the declaration of principles and 
purposes for which the churches stand 
together, and the extension of fellowship 
to other denominations to bring about 
Christian unity—these are matters of 
common concernment. 

The immediate task before Congrega- 
tionalists is to bring into some degree of 
order and unanimity of action methods 
of administration which have sprung up 
by necessity in different communities to 
accomplish the same purpose. President 
Mackenzie on another page has pointed 
out several of these methods and has in- 
dicated various experiments, especially 
that in Michigan, in the direction of de- 
veloping our polity into harmony and 
greater efliciency. Other states, notably 
Maine, Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Ne- 
pbraska and California, are engaged in 
Similar efforts. Our news columns al- 
most every week chronicle the progress 
of these efforts. 

Probably never before in our denomi- 
national history was there such general 
agreement that new adjustments of polity 
are needed, nor so great harmony in ef- 
forts to make these adjustments while 
preserving the independence of the local 
church and promoting the free fellowship 
of the churches. The programs of the 
spring conferences, state and local, now 
being prepared, will no doubt provide for 
discussion of these problems of admin- 
istration. They are proper themes for 
consideration in local church meetings. 
Every Congregationalist who gives atten- 
tion to them will realize their large im- 
portance. 


Jesus as a Neighbor * 


Loving one’s self isnot the test. Every 
one does that instinctively, from the 
first dawn of consciousness to the very 
shadow of death. Nor is loving our 
family, for that is as instinctive in its 
beginningsastheother. The words of the 
higher law, in which the Old Covenant 
and the New agree, call upon us to love 
our neighbor. That is replacing the in- 
stinctive by the ideal and self-determined 
law of personal relations. When Jesus 
brought home to his inquirer this neigh- 
borly love as a prime condition of inherit- 
ingjjthe eternal life, he was enforcing no 
new principle, he was merely making a 
familiar precept vivid and commanding. 
This is Christ’s method. He takes men 
on the ground of their own beliefs and 
makes those beliefs commanding. He 
made this lawyer see, what we so often 


* Prayer meeting topic for March 18-24, Jesus 
as a Neighbor. Luke 10: 25-42; Matt. 5: 38-48. 
Brotherhood in action.. God’s ordering in the group- 
ings of men. Is the man you cannot reach your 
neighbor? 
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forget, that the best human life in heaven 
or earth depends on neighborliness. 

This question of neighborly relations is 
one which Jesus must himself have faced 
quite early in his experience. How much 
depended, in Nazareth as in all other vil- 
lages, on the disposition of neighbors. 
His early temptations to anger may 
probably have come from neighborly 
friction. It added, doubtless, to his cares 
and perplexities as life went on. It may 
have been a continual hindrance to seren- 
ity of soul, as it is with some of us today, 
that life with the man or woman on the 
other side of the fence, or across the way, 
was difficult to keep on the level of cour- 
tesy and kindness. And remember that 
Jesus was satisfied with no compromises. 
He wanted not merely to rub along with 
his neighbors, avoiding quarrel and speak- 
ing smooth words for the sake of peace. 
He wanted to love his neighbor, which is 
a very different thing. Did Jesus succeed 
in this? If he did not, he was far less 
than perfect according to the old law and 
the law of his own thought. If he suc- 
ceeded, what was the secret of his 
triumph in so difficult a field—the most 
difficult, perhaps, which the struggle of 
life can show ? 


We shall find the answer to this ques-. 


tion in Christ’s attitude of soul. The 
lawyer asked about inheriting eternal life 
—as if it were something in the future. 
But Jesus was already living this eternal 
life of love to God and men. Men be- 
came real to him because God was so 
real. Our neighbor is never so interest- 
ing as when we think of him as our 
brother in God’s love. Jesus read men 
by this light of love to God. We shall 
never find men lovable if we seek to read 
them by the dark lantern of our own 
selfishness. 

Neighborliness, then, is brotherhood in 
action. It is an everyday application of 
heavenly-mindedness. It sees God’s child 
behind the mask of ungentle deeds and 
words. Knowing God’s patience, it can 
wait. It regards God’s groupings of men 
as a call to opportunity. It does the first 
work first and then is ready to push out to 
any man whom it can reach. We shall find 
problems enough and difficulties enough, 
in duty to our neighbor, but they will all 
find a solution if by God’s grace we are 
already living the eternal life, with its 
clear and loving vision and its true sense 
of proportion. 


In Brief 


Easter Sunday April 15. 


“‘The advantages of wealth are trifling. 
Millionaires who laugh are rare,’’ says Mr. 
Carnegie. Many men today in so-called “‘high 
finance ’’ will say Amen to this. 


What does it mean that an increasing num- 
ber of members of the English Parliament 
affirmed rather than take the oath, when 
sworn in at Parliament’s recent opening ? 


Never in any month within the memory of 
the present editors of The Congregationalist 
have sO many congratulatory letters been re- 
ceived by it as this month so far has brought. 
We thank you all. 3 


There are over 6,000 livings in the Church of 
England with an income of less than £200 a 
year... Underpaid, service in the Church is as 
detrimental to its best interests as under- 
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payment in private industry or in the service 
of the State. 


Bridge whist is said to be rampant among 
Pittsburgers to such an extent that money 
is scant for the celebrated orchestra of the 
city. This gambling pursuit also has its 
tentacles out pretty well in Japan, we should 
infer, judging from the caliber of the editorial 
aimed against it in a recent Mail. 


Thirty years ago last Saturday the first tele- 
phone message was transmitted by electricity. 
It was between two rooms in the same build- 
ing in Boston. Now everyday conversation 
over the wire is carried on between Boston 
and Omaha, 1,600 miles apart. What improve- 
ments may be expected in the next thirty 
years? 


The plan for the union of the Congregational- 
ists, United Brethren and Methodist Protes- 
tants as outlined by the committees on doc- 
trine, polity and vested interests has been 
printed in a leaflet, and a copy may be had 
by sending two two-cent stamps to The Con- 
gregationalist. If desired, quantities of the 
leaflet will be furnished at $1.00 per hundred. 


County jails so often are schools for crime 
that it is refreshing to find Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor saying of the Cook County jail, Chicago, 
which is conducted by Mr. J. L. Whitman, 
that “it is a moral advantage to go to jail in 
Chicago.... The J. L. Whitman improve- 
ment association is such a good corporation 
that it is worth breaking into jail just to come 
under its influence.” 


The pastor of the Congregational church at 
Edgartown, Mass., founded 264 years ago, is 
preparing his people for new ecclesiastical re- 
lations by printing_on th ekly calendar, 
after the name of the church, ‘In affiliation 
with the General Council of the United 
Churches.’’ That is a worthy example which, 
if followed, ought to call forth interesting 
questions from congregations. 


While recent utterances of the Southern 
Presbyterian press indicate a softening of 
temper and a willingness to consider more 
carefully the proposition of reunion between 
the Northern and Southern branches of the 
Church, it is not pleasant to have to record 
that the rivalry and contention between 
Southern and Northern Methodists has been 
accentuated of late by a controversy begun by 
the editor of the Christian Advocate of Nash- 
ville. 


Documents recently unearthed in Maine and 
made public show how generally and un- 
hesitatingly the Massachusetts Congregational 
clergy of the eighteenth century entered into 
lottery schemes in connection with acquisition 
of landsin Maine. The president and fellows 
of Harvard also indulged—in fact, they once 
had a lottery of their own. Re CORE 
do evolve, despite the pessimists who are 
constantly harking back to “‘the good old 
times’? as days when all were virtuous. 


The trustees of the Fewacres Memorial in 
their effort to buy, restore and preserve the 
homestead at Farmington, Me., of Jacob Ab- 
bott, the author of the Rollo Books, have re- 
ceived contributions amounting to $1,323 and 
have bought the property. About $750 more 
are needed to complete the purchase and re- 
pairs, and it is hoped that next summer a 
memorial meeting may be held there at which 
Fewacres may be formally set apart as a me- 
morial. The treasurer of the fund is C. P. 
Merrill, Farmington, Me. 


A Pare Food Bill recently passed by the 
United States Senate we hope will become law. 
But the discussion of it has~brought out the 
fact that some persons even of those who 
suppose they are well informed, don’t know 
what kinds of food they are going to get 
through the legislation they.ask for. . A candi- 


ws 
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date for a public school teacher’s certificate 
' answered a question concerning adulteration 
of foods by writing, ‘‘ Pure food becomes 
adulterated by being eaten.’”’ It seems to bea 
‘common idea that food is adulterated by being 
prepared to be eaten. 


Who’s Who in America is growing more 
portly every year, and increasingly valuable 
as a psychological study. Each person writes 
his own biography and is held down to bare 
facts. While some eminent men mention 
these facts in the fewest words, others evi- 
dently see such facts as they would have the 
world see them, and it is surprising how a 
mere incident, such as membership in a society 
or home elub, or an invitation to lecture, is 
magnified into a biographical epoch, charac- 
terizing and illustrating the life. Who’s Who 
needs more careful editing. 


The Republic, owned by Mayor Fitzgerald 
of Boston and edited by a Celtic Catholic who 
is obsessed with the idea that the old English 
stock of New England is dying of dry rot and 
that Boston some day is to be another Dublin, 
remarks in a recent issue that “‘to regard 
Plymouth Rock as the beginning of (Ameri- 
can) history is simply foolish.’? Quite right. 
There were Columbus and the Cabots and 
many others prior to the Mayflower passen- 
gers, not to mention the aborigines. But to 
read the Republic one would imagine that in 
due time the Blarney Stone would transcend 
Plymouth Rock. 


The next National CounciJ, it has been gen- 
erally assumed, would meet in Philadelphia 
in October, 1907. But owing to the recent death 
of William H. Wanamaker, who was to have 
had a prominent part in the arrangements, it 
has seemed best not to hold the meeting there. 
Secretary Anderson is now corresponding 
with leading Congregationalists in several 
cities, among them Cleveland and New York, 
and the final decision will soon be reached. It 
is expected that the Home Missionary Society 
and the American Missionary Association will 
hold their annual meetings in connection with 
the council, as they did at Des Moines in 1904. 


Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth’s noble work 
for prisoners is widely known. She appeals 
for the co-operation of persons in sympathy 
with her work, to secure employment for those 
who after long acquaintance she believes will 
prove faithful to men willing to give them 
achance. She says: ‘‘ We have men suitable 
for domestic service; others who would wel- 
come a chance in factories; others anxious for 
farm work, and knowing\that at this time of 
the year farmers are on to ookont for those 
capable of working their farms, I should be 
very grateful if those who read this plea 
would correspond with me at 38 Cooper 
Square, New York City.”?> 


Among the pleasant accessories of the 
Nashville Convention of Student Volunteers 
was the joint meeting of Congregationalists, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestants. 
Assembling first in separate bodies, they soon 
merged their meetings in one. A rare love 
feast it was and a harbinger of the happy un- 
ion on a broader scale which seems likely to 
be consummated speedily. A Cumberland 
Presbyterian who wandered into the meeting 
expressed his delight with its atmosphere and 
intimated that he personally would not object 
to being included in the merger now pending. 

Of course Secretary Barton told him that he 
would be welcome, and that he might bring 
along as many of his fellow-believers as he 
pleased. 


It seems to us that the number is increasing 
of inquiries addressed to us by dry goods and 
other houses, asking whether the credit is 
good of certain ministers who wish to open 
accounts with them. We honor the minister 
who does not buy goods till he has the money 
to pay for them. His example isa sermon on 
integrity. In this connection we quote with 
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approval from a recent sermon by Rey. Wil- 
lard B. Thorp of Chicago: 


The system of running Dills at stores is 
responsible for an immense amount of evil in 
the world, of hypocrisy on the part of the 
debtor, who goes about flaunting finery he 
hasn’t paid for, and of bitterness and cynicism 
on the part of the tradesman, who often 
hardly dares present his bill for fear he may 
offend and Icse his wealthy customer. 


The Living Church’s seven photographic re- 
productions of scenes at the recent consecra- 
tion of a bishop coadjutor of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of Milwaukee exceed any- 
thing hitherto known in religious journalism 
in a tendency to give publicity to all details of 
an ecclesiastical function. We know, for in- 
stance, just what each bishop, each priest and 
each choir boy was doing at the reading of 
the epistle, at “‘the Incarnatus,’”’ at the read- 
ing of the testimonials, at the litany, at the 
examination of the bishop-elect, at the ser- 
mon and at the offertory. We shall be having 
biograph pictures of High Church functions 
soon. They will disclose much that needs to 
be known about the extent to which ritualism 
has gone in a church still Protestant at heart, 
but drifting towards ‘* Catholicism ’”’ of a modi- 
fied Anglican type. 


Franklin, who contributes the bright column 
entitled The Passing Show in the Philadel- 
phia Press every day, heard Dr. Arthur Smith 
lecture, and he says he would givea chop-suey 


dinner to know what the Chinese think of ~* 


him. This is a suggestive line of thought, 
which others must have entertained. Thus 
writes Franklin: 


But how, after these long years among the 
pig-tails, this keen, quick, drol), encyclopedic 
Yankee impresses the stolid, self. satisfied, in- 
scrutable sons of Confucius is beyond me to 
imagine, That it must be favorably is evident 
from Dr. Smith’s success, and from the char- 
acter of the man; for John Chinaman is no 
foo), and he knows a gentleman, a scholar and 
an altruist when he sees one. But what a 
wrench to all Oriental ideas this rapier-witted, 


_ tireless missionary author-statesman must be! 


It is difficult for some of us Americans to 
understand the difference between Established 
and Disestablished churches in England. The 
difference is illustrated by the present condi- 
tion of the Stoke Lyne Parish Church. The 
vicar has become so obnoxious to the congre- 
gation and community that not a single person 
is in the pews at the regular services. Yet he 


conducts the services as usual, and receives~ 


_his.salary. If he were a Nonconformist min- 
ister he would have to leave, because the peo- 
ple would control the church building and pay 
the salary. Being a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, the people have left, while the 
State controls the church and sees that his 
salary is coltected and paid. This incident 
may help to explain the growth of the move- 
ment in favor of Disestablishment. In Eng- 
land and Wales the Established Church is 
Episcopal ; in Scotland it is Presbyterian. 


Legislation forcing manufacturers and vend- 
ers of patent medicines to conform to certain 


restrictions calculated to save health and life’ 


and prevent fraud is now before the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts as well as the Senate of 
the United States, and it has been gratifying 
during the last fortnight to note that the Bos- 
ton daily press at last has dared toreport the 
hearings at the State House and publish the 
arguments made in favor of the new legisla- 
tion. Last year, without exception, they were 
muzzled, but the exposure of the reasons for 
their dumbness at that time which have come 
since, in Collier’s Weekly and other journals 
which have entered on this reform, have made 
the policy of supression impossible in the fu- 
ture—at least in the news columns. It is to be 
noted also that some well-known manufactur- 
ers of proprietary medicines have expressed 
their willingness to publish the ingredients 
used in making them. 
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Bishop Stang of Fall River has recently 
issued to the clergy and laity of the diocese of 
Fall River a pastoral letter relative to the 
problem of marriage and divorce, revealing a 
certain kind of polemical ability and an in- 
tense solicitude as to the future moral welfare 
of his flock, facing present social conditions 
and increasingly secular ideals of marriage. 
His letter, while there is much in it that com- 
mends itself to Christians of every name, also 
has in it such misrepresentation of the State, 
the Protestant Reformation and the present 
ethical ideals of Protestantism, as to reveal 
more clearly than any recent American Catho- 
lic episcopal utterance how far apart the two 
wings of the Church in this country are, despite 
the era of toleration through which we have 
been living. Individualism in religion and 
ethics has its grave perils and evils when held 
or practiced without any regard to the insti- 
tutions of religion of politics; but the way to 
convert the ultra-individualist is not to speak 
persuasively for institutionalism in such un- 
qualified and dogmatic terms as Bishop Stang 
employs. 


Personalia 


Justice H. B. Brown of the Federal Supreme 
Court has resigned. 


Princess Ena, fiancée of the King of Spain, 
wept, it is said, during the formal process of 
conversion to Roman Catholicism. Why ? 


Governor Guild of Massachusetts officially 
urges giving aid to the famine stricken in 
Japan, about whom Rey. Dr. Griffis writes 
in another column. 


Because of Bishop Potter’s selection to re- 
side in Europe and have charge of American 
Protestant Episcopal churches there, Bishop 
Greer will become virtual head of the diocese 
of New York. 


Bishop Lines of Newark has served notice 
on the laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
churches of his diocese that he wishes them 
to quit begging from merchants for church 
fairs and bazars. 


Mr. H. M. Beardsley, a leading Congrega- 
sional layman of Kansas City, Mo., who was 


“on the program ‘of our last National Council, 


has been nominated for mayor by the Republi- 
cans of Kansas City. 


To the credit of Lord and Lady Aberdeen 
be it said that they have put an end to gam- 
bling in bridge whist at the vice:regal castle in 
Dublin, which went on under the administra- 
tion of the last representative of the throne. 


Mr. P. A. B. Widener, who gave $2,000,000 
to build a home for crippled children in Phil- 
adelphia, has given $3,000,000 additional for a 
maintenance fund. he institution which was 
opened two weeks ago will have an income 
of $150,000 per year. 


On the Wing through Wash- 


ington 


BY H. A/ B. 


The nation’s capital was an objective point 
last week for many persons returning from the 
Nashville Student Volunteer Convention, and 
this pausein the homeward flight was rendered 
all the more enjoyable by the fortunate juxta- 
position of several events of special interest. 
To sit, for example, with the nearly two hun- 
dred members and guests of the Washington 
Congregational Club at well-spread tables, and 
to mingle with them socially, furnished an 
illuminating glimpse into local Congregation- 
alism. It impresses one with its robustness, 
harmoniousness and enterprise. The club is 
recruited almost entirely from the Congrega- 
tional churches of the city. It meets only 
three times a year and ladies are always pres- 
ent. - Not infrequently a congressman or two 
drops in to grace the occasion, as, for example, 
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on this special night Mr. Denby of Michigan, 
son of the former Minister to China, while 
Justice Brewer is almost invariably present. 
Prof. Charles S. Clarke, who supervises a 
group of ninety of the public schools, was 
just rounding out a two years’ term in office, 
having received a year ago the unusual com- 
pliment of a re-election. He is to be suc- 
ceeded by Rey. D. W. Montgomery, pastor of 
the church in the northeastern section of the 
city. Itis just now undergoing something of 
a metamorphosis and facing with courage the 
difficult but necessary task of a new building. 
Any respectable religious club, or secular or- 
ganization, for that matter, in Washington can 
with comparative ease draw upon the foun- 
tains of congressional oratory, and the Con- 
gregational Club in times past has heard many 
eminent men of note; but itis doubtful whether 
any has spoken more illuminatingly, as it is 
certain that none has spoken more rapidly, 
than Dr. Arthur H. Smith of China, who on 
this particular evening rattled along at more 


than a two hundred words a minute pace— - 


entertaining, amusing, instructing and at mo- 
ments electrifying his attentive auditors. 
pe cae 

First Church people continue to wonder 
how they will get along without Dr. S. M. 
Newman and they buttonhole the passing 
visitor with a view to finding out who of all 
living ministers is the best one to succeed him 
here at this post of far reaching influence. 
Meanwhile Dr. C. H. Everest is proving an 
acceptable ad interim pastor and preacher 
and no church with such a supply of compe- 
tent men and women in the pews is likely to 
retrograde while pastorless. It seemed to me 
that every other man I met that evening was 
a professor or the head of some governmental 
department or a person of conspicuity in pro- 
fessional or business circles. And yet First 
is a church of the people and deeply loved, 
otherwise so many of its attendants would 
not travel so many miles every Sunday in 
order to-be present. 

If rivalry were allowable, First would have 
a formidable competitor in the Mount Pleas- 
ant Church, but First never will be anything 
but proud of this big, grown-up daughter 
striding along so rapidly, adequate to the 
pressing demands upon it and with its superb 
location and excellent plant, commanding 
the future. Rev. M. R. Fishburn, for eleven 
years the loved and capable pastor, and his 
valiant helpers, among whom are some of the 
substantial laymen of the city, like Commis- 
sioner West and Messrs. Sturtevant and 
Sleman, have much to show for their invest- 
ment of time and energy. The Men’s Club is 
one of the most successful to be found in the 
land. 

* ™* x 

Another dinner on the following evening— 
this time a little dinner but delightful in char- 
acter, was that given at the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in honor of Dr. Karl Fries, the chairman 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and Mr. William Gundert, the German dele- 
gate to the Nashville convention. At the 
banquet board were Dr. Merrill E. Gates, In- 
dian commissioner, Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland, 
President Needham of George Washington Uni- 
versity and other prominent men, while at the 
head sat the president of the association, Mr. 
S. W. Woodward, a Baptist with a remarka- 
ble friendly disposition toward Congregation- 
aligsm. He and his equally generous partner, 
Mr. Lothrop, a Congregationalist, through 
their ample gifts and personal interest have 
helped powerfully in securing for the Wash- 
ington association what is probably as com- 
plete a building in all its appointments as ex- 
ists anywhere. In some particulars it sur- 
passes any other Y. M. C. A. building. A 
senator or two make their homes there as do 
a dozen or more private secretaries of public 
men, 

£ Plage 

One more little dinner before we speed 
northward and this time we have the privilege 
of being admitted to the order of the Round 


Table which Librarian Herbert S. Putnam 
has founded and maintains day by day with 
the dignity and graciousness of a King Ar- 
thur. 
sociated with him in the management of the 
library, heads of governmental departments 
and celebrities who may be flitting in and out 
of the city. Royal good fellowship it was, un- 
reportable save to say that the discourse was 
on themes altogether worth while. Hundreds 
of men and women are concerned with the 
carrying on of this matchless library, and Mr. 
Putnam has organized, strengthened and so- 
lidified his force of workers by means of that 
administrative skill which he displayed during 
his term of service at the Boston Public Li- 
brary. 
Katee ie 

I dropped in at a session or two of Congress. 

In the Senate, Mr. Beveridge of Indiana, tall, 


slender, faultlessly attired, was making one | 


of the speeches of his life in behalf of the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona as one 
state. That he isa born orator no one could 
doubt. Mr. Dooley goes so far as to assert 
that Mr. Beveridge’s oratory is good to waltz 
to. His is indeed a musical voice, save when 
a little note of irritation creeps into it when 
replying to a hectoring gentleman on the other 
side of the house. But he has himself well in 
hand and his flowing sentences, seldom too 
profusely adorned, command the attention of 
both Senate and galleries. He is dead in 
earnest, too. The smooth face and youthful 
bearing of this distinguished young senator 
from Indiana are in striking contrast with the 
elderly appearance of most of the members of 
the upper legislative branch of Congress. Sen- 
ators Frye, Aldrich, Allison, Hale are aging 
fast; Teller is far along in the seventies and as 
a veteran of the Senate always hasa respectful 
hearing. Even Cabot Lodge, still soldierly 
and erect, shows the traces. of the years. His 
colleague, Mr. Crane, by contrast with the 
older group seems young and his quiet, re- 
tiring bearing and business man’s habiliments 
hardly convey to the outsider the impression 
of the vast influence which he has in Massa- 
chusetts and the high regard universally felt 
for him. On the other side of the chamber, 
the Democratic personne! seemed to be made 
up of ex Confederate statesmen or generals far 
on in years, one or two copper kings and 


several vigorous, purposeful young men like ' 


Bailey of Texas and Tillman of South Caro- 
lina, the latter of whom, by the way, embraces 
every opportunity to remark that ‘* the people 
must be relieved.”’ It looked to me as if the 
days of the cabal of powerful leaders who 
have ruled the Senate were nearly numbered. 


KF % 


Hither come daily some of the men as- | 
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' young business women. 
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Avenue who is intent on securing a fair fare 
for all the patrons of American railways, 
whether they be rich or poor, high or low; 


and I am inclined to think that this same pow-. 


erful leader will get what he wants or at least 
set in motion trains of influence which in due 
time will secure the desired and desirable end. 


Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Boston Y. W. C. A, 


Anniversaries are great eye-openers. Be- 
cause an institution has been in business a 
number of years one is apt to overlook it, or 
fancy its ideals and meth: ds still those of its 
inception. Birthdays, therefore, are good 
occasions for stocktaking and the recent cele- 
bration of the B. Y. W. C. A. has no doubt 
opened the eyes of many to the up-to-date 
w rk being done by the association. Perhaps 
its most important work is to provide pleasant 
and inexpensive boarding places f»r Boston’s 
The home at War- 
renton Street accomodates 180; at Berkeley 
Street, 75 boarders, with prices for board and 
lodging from $300 to $550 a week. The 
advantages of a small library and reading- 
room, with use of the parlors and piano are 
appreciated by any girl who has experienced 
the dreariness of the average ‘‘ hall bedroom.” 
Various entertainments and lectures are given 
in the evenings and the Warrenton Street 
home has inaugurated a series of informal 


I ‘fireside hours’’ with varied forms of enter- 


\ 


It was interesting to note both in the Senate | 


and House of Representatives how interest 
centers chiefly about the extension of govern- 
mental functions. That is the nerve of all the 
noteworthy contests in Congress today. Can 
the government carry parcels cheaper than 
express companies? Can it keep the railways 
in line with the just rights of the people? Can 
it do this, that or the other thing which pri- 


' vate initiative somehow has failed to work out 


satisfactorily? As I rode down Pennsylvania 
Avenue an amusing incident occurred which 
may serve to show how thoroughly Mr. Roose- 
velt’s idea of a square deal has impregnated 
the atmosphere of Washington, to say nothing 
about the rest of the country. The conductor 
paused in front of my vis-a-vis and said, ‘* Did 
I get your fare?’”’ Apparently a little deaf, 
the passenger asked, ‘“‘ What?” In louder 
tones the conductor inquired, ‘“‘ Have I got 
your fare?’’ Still failing to make himself un- 
derstood, he raised his voice to a still higher 
pitch and shouted, ‘‘ Have I got your fare? 
F-a-i-r!’? The conductor interpreted the tit- 
tering of the crowd as a compliment to what 
he supposed was his own joke on the elderly 
passenger. Connecting the incident with the 
present discussion of the rate bill, it strikes 
me that though this conductor may be a poor 
speller, he has caught the idea of that power- 
ful man at the other end of Pennsylvania 


tainment. Recently a most remarkable ‘* Z00’’ 
was hilariously presented. The strong reli- 
gious principle underlying the work is ex- 
pressed in family prayers each evening and 
Sunday morning and in assemblies for prayer 
by little groups among the girls themselves. 

The Berkeley Street building has a host of. 


interesting activities gathered beneath -its. 
roof. It grapples undauntedly w the 


greatest problems of the day (to housekeepers 
at least), the servant question. In its training 
school for domestics twenty young women 
(mainly foreigners) are trained for six months 
in all branches of housework at no expense to 
themselves. The work of the school is most 
thorough and in accordance with the latest 
scientific methods, so far as possible. In the 
morning the girls demonstrate the theories 
taught them in the afternoon and the object 
lesson is convincing proof of the method’s 
value. The rooms they clean are super- 
servantly spotless, and how their brasses 
shine! They wash and iron, cook their own 
meals, take turns in waiting on table, and 
some of their cakes would do credit to any 
cook. Lessons in English, arithmetic, general 
information and hygiene are given them as 
well as moral instruction. Every effort is 
made to encourage a healthy pride in their 
work and their esprit de corps is st thened 
by annual reunions and a picnie tte saline, 

The School of Domestic Science and Chris- 
tian Work, on a more advanced grade, with 
tuition fees, gives comprehensive courses in 
domestic arts and sciences, fitting for positions 


, a8 matrons, superintendents, housekeepers, or 


teachers of domestic science. Indeed, the 


| assuciation does so many things so well that it 


| 


is only possible to mention their gymnasium, 
employment bureau, travelers’ aid department 
and “‘home circle’? which provides a social 
center for domestics. : 

At the annual business meeting held March 5, 
Robert A. Woods gave the address. In the 
aiternoon a pleasant reception was held at 
the Berkeley Street Building. The work of the 
association is constantly broadening, its oppor- 


tunities were never larger, but with its greater * 
field of service comés.the need of increased 


gifts to/meet increased expenses. 


[ 


Recently discovered record of English Bap- 
tists—known as the Jessy and Kiffin records— 
show clearly that the earliest English Bap- 
tists were not immersionists. 
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The Development of Congregational Organization 


Influences at Work in Behalf of Efficiency and in Behalf of a High Standard for the Ministry 


It is a truism today that no organiza- 
tion can permanently maintain a fixed 
form. There was no uniform system of 
church government even in apostolic 
days; every district in which the church 
was planted produced its own character- 
istic type. And ever since, in every land 
there have been continuous, even when 
slow, changes of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tien. The Church of Rome has long ago 
given up the claim to permanence and 
uniformity except in matters of principle 
and fundamental type. 


REUNION NOT A DREAM BUT A DUTY 


When the risé of the free evangelical 
spirit took place at and after the Refor- 
mation, one result was the birth of the 
various denominations, each insisting on 
some principle of church life which the 
others practically ignored. No one who 
knows even a little of the history of mod- 
ern times ought to bemoan the profusion 
of experiments in ecclesiastical method 
which have been tried. But no one ought 
to hold, on the other anee that these ex- 
periments must result\in a permanent 
sub-division of Protestantism into so 
many sections. ‘‘ Reunion ’”’ is not a fad 
but a duty, not a dream but.a prayer. To 
foresee and prepare for that great achieve- 
ment ought to be one of the grand ideals 
and labors of our ecclesiastical statesmen 
in all denominations. 

One of the chief signs of progress is to 
be found in this fact, that so many denom- 
inations have ceased to claim supreme 
authority—or even supreme excellence 
over all others. Presbyterians may boast 
of order and Congregationalists of free- 
dom, and Methodists may consciously 
give themselves to persistent evangelism. 
But no intelligent man in any of these 
ignores the Christian spirit, zeal and suc- 
' cess of those who labor in the other 

denominations. Every one knows that 
devotion and power are found in all the 
churches, and that the way to God is 
Christ and not the peculiarities of any 
denomination. 
Putting these various thoughts together 
I mean to say that the main sections of 
American Evangelical Christianity are 
almost visibly drifting closer to one an- 
other. Each is gradually and insensibly 
adopting some feature in the spirit and 
methods of the others. If this is so, then 
it is our duty to ask, whither Congrega- 
tionalism is moving and what are the signs 
of movement. For surely the denomina- 
tion whose banner word is ‘‘Freedom”’ 
ought to move, to grow, most easily and 
naturally. Within its borders men ought 
‘ to be most eager to discover the next 
step in the development of denomina- 
tional zeal and efficiency. These of all 
~ men will shrink from turning a custom 
into a fetich or a living organism into a 
skeleton. Let us test the matter. Viewed 
in relation to other sections of Protes- 
tantism the two chief problems of Con- 
gregationalism have been and are, the 
attainment of central efficiency and the 
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maintenance of a high standard for the 
ministry. The very freedom of the indi- 
vidual church made men jealous of any 
approach to connectionalism whether. for 
the puzposes of evangelism or education. 
Hence the various ‘‘national societies ”’ 
were started independently, and for long 
existed hardly as denominational but 
rather as private corporations; and hence 
also the status of the ministry was left in 
an. unsatisfactory position, for lack of a 
general method and a prevailing standard 
which should cover the country. 


FOUR WHOLESOME TENDENCIES 


Let me name four facts which seem 


to me to prove that Congregationalism 


is preparing itself for an interesting de- 
velopment, and one which all friends of 


reunion ought to encourage, because it 


will draw us nearer to our nearest ecclesi- 
astical neighbors. 

1. In the first place there is the demand 
for something like co-ordination and co- 
operation among our national societies. 
No one who looks at the present facts, as 
a practical business man, asking himself 
how the Congregationalists of America 
could do their work best, would dream of 
saying, ‘‘This is best.’’ The origin of the 
system was natural and inevitable. We 
need not criticize our ancestors in order to 
meet our present-day problems. If they, 
alive today, had to do their work over 
again they would adapt it to the situation 
which we face. It is the best reverence for 
the past to make its gifts live effectively 
in the present. . 

2. We have all heard and read a good 
deal of discussion about the future of our 
National Council. To think that Ameri- 
can Congregationalism, as such, meets 
once in three years to talk! Itis ludicrous. 
But no one would say that there would 
be much improvement, if any, by arrang- 
ing that the talk become annual. Our 
Scottish brethren ten years ago dealt 
with this matter, and the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales takes this 
year one of the greatest steps in its his- 
tory by reorganizing for action as well as 
talk. If the National Council is to meet 
annually, it can only justify itself by 
gathering the national societies around it. 
There is no reason that I can see why 
these societies should not change the 
articles in their constitutions dealing 
with the nature of their annual meeting 
and the appointment of their board of 
directors, so as to allow the delegates to 
our annual National Council to consti- 
tute at least part of that annual meeting 
of each society and appoint its board of 
directors. This need not preclude the 
holding of sectional rallies of the differ- 
ent societies in various parts of the coun- 
try during the year. The arguments for 
such action are, I believe, overwhelming. 
The results for our denominational life 
and work would be a new unity, a greater 
dignity, a real economy and admirable 
efficiency. 

3. The work done,at the last meeting 


of the C. H. M.S. illustrates the fact that 
we are moving. In one sense that great 
society was most admirably organized. 
For it drew its annual meeting from the 
State Associations and in this it antici- 
pated the future annual National Coun- 
cil. But it suffered by being ahead of its 
time. For as a child of the State Asso- 
ciation it had to enter into what seemed 
to be a rivalry with the State Home Mis- 
sionary Societies. A short step back was 
necessary in order to take a long step 
forward. The chief excellence of its new 
constitution will lie in the closer co-opera- 
tion of the actual working forces of its 
own kind throughout the country. And 
that is what all changes in all the socie- 
ties must aim at securing. 


THE MICHIGAN PLAN 


4, One of the most significant move- 
ments in American Congregationalism 
took place last year in the State of 
Michigan. At the meeting of the State 
Association in May, 1905, a report was 
presented on “ordination, fellowship, 
and oversight.’’ It was signed by a com- 
mittee consisting of the following: Rey. 
H. P. DeForest, D. D., Rev. Messrs. John 
P. Sanderson and H. N. Dascomb, Pres. 
James B. Angell and Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, D. D. I would urge the ex- 
ecutive committee of each of our State 
Associations to obtain a copy of this 
most valuable report, which has been 
more recently adopted by the Michigan 
Association, from Rev. John P. Sander- 
son of Lansing, Mich. The important 
points are these: 

(a) The State Association recommends 
that the local associations become respon- 
sible for the admission of candidates to 
the ministry. A church takes the initia- 
tive, the association examines and gives 
a certificate of approval. Thechurch then 
proceeds to ordination through a council 
which may consist either of the associa- 
tion or a selected group of churches. 

(b) An advisory committee is to be ap- 
pointed by each local association which 
is to gather material for the registrar, to 
act as a permanent bureau of reference 
from the churches, to act as the program 
committee of the local association and 
“to be the home missionary committee 
of the association.” This committee is 
also to keep in touch with a central ad- 
visory board of the State Association. 

(c) The State Association is to appoint 
an advisory board of carefully selected 
men. They are to keep in close touch 
with the local associations and individual 
churches, acting ‘‘as a consulting body 
and a bureau of information in regard to 
all the Congregational interests in the 
state.”’ ‘‘ Provided, that in no way shall 
this action limit or interfere with the 
rights and liberties of the local churches.” 
This board is to keep in touch with the 
theological seminaries and to seek re- 
cruits for the ministry. Itis also to ap- 
point in co-operation with the Michigan 
Home Missionary Society, a superinten- 
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dent who is to be the official secretary of 
Home Missions. His salary is to be 
borne by both the association and the so- 
ciety, jointly. 

‘’No doubt our brethren in Michigan 
will find their troubles and disappoint- 
ments with this scheme. It will take 
time to make it operative, and in the 
process various ‘‘kinks”’ will appear in 
it which will have to be straightened out. 
But I know of no more hopeful move- 
ment among our churches in the two 
matters of effective central organization 
and guardianship of the ministerial sta- 
tus. As to the latter alone, it will be an 
immense boon when the sporadic and 
weak council system gives place to the 
steady influence of a permanent body in 
every state. 


RIGHTS OF THE LOCAL CHURCH NOT 
THREATENED 


Congregationalists need not fear for 
the rights of the local church. No move- 
ment will be begun by sane men to de- 
stroy these. Let therefore, every pro- 
posal be frankly and bravely considered 
which promises to lead our denomination 
into stronger organization of its great 
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central societies. and better security for 
the character of its ministry. Thereby 
our work will be better done and union 
with sister denominations will be made 
more easy for them and for us. Of all 
this, indeed, the recent General Council 
at Dayton, O., has afforded a splendid 
illustration. Nothing has surprised and 
pleased some of us more than the eager- 
ness of many of our leading business men 
to see the union carried through. They 
are anxious to have our organization 
made more effective than it is, so long as 
the unit of the denomination is the indi- 
vidual congregation. If on that basis we 
can make better provision for ministerial 
standing and can unify and modernize 
our benevolent and missionary institu- 
tions, the union will have brought to us, 
they feel, a great blessing. 

And in doing this our eyes must be 
open to other unions in the future. We 
must plan now to make them easier, by 
so dealing with matters of property, 
polity and doctrine as to reduce differ- 
ences and remove obstacles. We must 
hasten that similarity of sentiment and 
operation, say with Presbyterians, which 
will render division absurd and union 
inevitable. 


The New Era Begun in China 


By Rey. William S. Ament, Peking 


The old year has closed according to the 
Chinese calendar. Today, Jan. 25, is the first 
day of the thirty-second year of Kuang Hsu. 
The sun of the New Year ha3 risen on what is 
practically a new Peking. More and radical 
changes have taken place in the city than dur- 
ing any previous decade of its history. Never 
has the paving of streets been pursued with 
more nervous energy. The removal of sheds, 
huckster-stands, and street-kitchens, to dis- 
tant places has entirely changed the aspect of 
the streets, and makes the city look somewhat 
as its Mongol founder, Kublai Khan, designed 
that it should. The air from the northern 
prairies can now circulate more freely and 
the reproach is taken away that Peking is one 
of the filthiest cities of the world. Thestreets 
are restored to their original width and, vehi- 
cles can pass each other in safety. Electric 
and kerosene lights illuminate the main thor- 
oughfares and house-holders must hang out 
lamps on retired streets. 

This is certainly a New Peking. The aris- 
-tocracy are no longer satisfied with the prosaic 
and circumscribed two-wheeled carts, but now 
roll along in their foreign outfits. Since the 
bomb-throwing incident a few months ago the 
dignitaries of the city have visibly increased 
the speed of the vehicles in which they ride. 
In this, the slowest of cities in time past, Chi- 
nese Ofiicials ride more swiftly than would be 
tolerated in some cities of the West. Doubt- 
less, the fear of possible explosives being 
strewn along the road adds intensity to the 
desire to reach their journey’send. Thetrans- 
formation is most complete and astonishing 
from lumbering carts to elegant broughams 
and coupés, drawn by foreign horses and pre- 
ceded by outriders who force their Mongol 
ponies to a continual gallop in order to keep 
the way open and allow no delay. 

That the adoption of Western ideas has in 
any way increased the morale of the official 
class no one can claim. Common report makes 
the statement that corruption is more rampant 
in the yamens than before 1900. Nor can one 
expect a change for the better so long as the 
court continues to receive valuable presents 
from the official class. It is well known that 
during the last year or so the viceroy of the 
me‘ropolitan province sixteen times in suc- 


cession has sent to the palace presents that 
aggregate in value the enormous sum of 400,000 
taels, or fully a quarter of $1,000,000. Among 
these gifts were automobiles to the value of 
80,000 taels, the most of which are still in boxes 
in the imperial storerooms. When the example 
of total abstinence from presents, under what- 
soever euphonious name they may be written, 
shall be set by the court and those highest in 
authority, and edicts issued prohibiting the 
giving or receiving of bribes in the form of 
gifts, then there will be hope of genuine re- 
form in official circles. 

Side by side with the old order of things 
there exists a veritable passion for Western 
edueation. With the closing of all the pro- 
vincial examination halls and the rendition of 
Confucian classics to a position of secondary 
importance, the only pathway of advancement 
open to the Chinese scholar is the way of 
Western knowledge. Trained men cannot be 
found to take the lead in this, one of the 
most wonderful intellectual uprisings ever seen 
in any nation’s life. 

The desire for education has reached the 
women of the city and schools for girls are 
numerous. A school for Mongol girls has 
been established in Mongolia by Princess 
Karachin, sister of the well-known Prince Su, 
the school at present being in charge of a 
Japanese lady, the girls being taught the 
Japanese language. The princess is now in 
Peking, and has brought with her fifteen 
Mongol girls, who are not only to see the 
sights of the capital but also to receive, so 
far as possible, ideas on education which can 
be transported to Mongolia. These students 
have visited the Bridgman school, and the 
princess took the occasion to express her 
pleasure at this exhibition of genuine training. 
This princess is certainly the pioneer in the 
regeneration of Mongolia. 

Christian education is forging to the front, 
and-without doubt the best trained men in 
China are graduates of Christian schools. At 
the request of leading educators Minister Rock- 
hill is endeavoring to bring about closer re- 
lations between Christian and government 
schools and secure official recognition for grad- 
uates of the former. It is hoped also that 
general toleration may be secured so that no 
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one will be debarred from public employment 
because of his religion. Toleration, as under- 
stood in the Western world, is still unknown 
inChina. Buddhist, Taoist and Mohammedan, 
by outward concession to idolatrous rites and 
ceremonies, may secure official position but 
the Christian is ruled out by his convictions. 

The same fountain seems to be able to pour 
out both sweet and bitter waters. One day 
the Empress Dowager may decree the adop- 
tion of Western methods in schools, the reform 
of the laws and the abolition of torture and 
the “‘slicing process,’’ and the next day an 
imperial prince is sent to the bridge jast com- 
pleted over the Yellow River, to worship the 
river god and beseech his aid in the future. 
In many of the yamens of the city, business 
is suspended on Sundays, but in one large 
school the holiday was transferred to Satur- 
day in order to force a Christian teacher to 
resignation. 

In connection with the intellectual awaken- 
ing in Peking, and to encourage it, there has 
been continued during the winter a series of 
what may be called university extension lec- 
tures on a great variety of topics, religion not 
being in the list discussed. The lectures were 
delivered in the new church of the American 
Board mission, and the audiences have aver- 
aged at least 500 people. Many of those at- 
tending were students from the government 
schools and many of the listeners had never 
entered a Christian church before. The sub- - 
jects treated have been American History, 
Electricity, Water, the Human Body, Astron- 
omy, Journalism and the lecturers have been 
a professor from the Imperial University, two 
professors from the North China Union Col 
lege, an editor of a leading daily and others. * 

Christianity has many indirect_supporters. 
The newspapers of the city are making an ~ 
attack with one accord on the many hurtful 
and costly superstitions which prevail at this 
season of the year. Surely, for Christians to 
preach and denounce the ancient order of 
things as strenuously as do these advocates of 
the new order would be to create a riot. 

The Woman’s Daily, said to be the only 
daily in the world edited by a woman and for 
women, is in the forefront of reform and isa 
strange mixture of senseandnonsense. Praise 
is given to the woman in South China who 
committed suicide because money was not 
forthcoming to keep up the girls’ school she 
had opened, and further praise for a woman 
who gave herself for immoral purposes to 
educate her brothers. Raform in all depart- 
ments of government is advocated; the un- 
binding of feet, the abolition of all supersti- 
tious practices, and friendly relations with 
foreigners. The editor is deeply in earnest. 
Her influence is felt in the city and in neigh- 
boring cities which her paper reaches. About 
one hundred of the prominent women of this 
city, mostly wives of high officials, have or- 
ganized a club for the reading of the paper 
and the study of social topics. Their prospec- 
tus mentions with some pride, that at least 
one-half can read. 

Taking a broader outlook we find that by 
the recent treaty with Japan twenty or more 
cities are opened to foreign trade in Man- 
churia. The last word is that Urga, on the 
frontier of Siberia, and other places in north- 
western Mongolia, Ili and Kuldja, are also to 
be thrown open to the trade of Western na- 
tions, trusting, doubtless, by this ‘‘ open door’”’ 
policy, to prevent the region from falling into 
the hands of any one nation. The thirty- 
second year of Kuang Hsu bids fair to be a 
momentous one for China. The commission- 
ers will return from foreign lands and will find 
the Empress Dowager a willing listener to their 
proposals. What will be the impressions these 
shrewd Orientals bring back will depend in 
large part on the reception they have, and the 
kind of people they meet. May they fall in 
with those who will take them not alone to 
the temples of learning and courts of law, but 
to the churches and Christian institutions 
which are the glory of civilized nations! 
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Aftermath of the Student Volunteer Convention 


A Few Impressions and Reflections Regarding the Nashville Gathering 


Three impressive features were reserved for 
the final session. First came the reading of 
«ablegrams from various friends of the move- 
ment, warm with sympathy with the gathering 
and urging immediate re-enforcements. South 
America, Korea, China and Japan, Norway 
‘and Australia were in turn heard from. Of 
all the telegrams none sent such an electric 
thrill through the house as this from a group 
of Y.M. C.A. secretaries in Japan, ‘‘ Japan 
leading the Orient, but whither ?’’ The read- 
ing of the list of volunteers who have died in 
the harness during the last quadrennium 
touched every heart. The name of each, the 
eollege from which he or she came and the 
field on which the life was laid down, were 


stated. Among the several score names were. 


those of the recent martyrs of the Presbyterian 
Board in China. 

Another contribution to the impressiveness 
of the moment was the rising on the platform 
of a hundred volunteers who expect to go to 
their fields within the next few months. 
Manly young men and attractive young women 
they were, and when Mr. Mott asked each to 
state in a single sentence why they were going 
to their respective destinations, there came 
quickly from lip after lip such brave avowals 
as these: “‘ Because every Japanese ought to 
have had as good a chance as any one te know 
Christ.” ‘‘ Because the order ‘ go ye’ includes 
me.’”’ ‘‘ China, because I want to have a part 
in molding that nation into a Christian 
nation.” ‘* Because I 
hear two voices, one ee 
across the sea and the 
other within me.” 
“**Because nothing is 
$0 precious as a human 
soul and I want to die 
rich.” ‘* Because of 
what Christ has done 
for me.” ‘‘ Because I 
want to make the best 
investment of my life.’’ 
And so on till the round 
of splendid testimonies 
was completed. 


To measure the con- 
tribution of the British 
ambassador, Sir Morti- 
mer Durand, to the 
gathering, simply by 
his half-hour address, 
is to overlook the fact 
‘that for three long 

evenings he sat beside 
Mr. Mott on the plat- 
form, for the most part 
a silent, but always ap- 
preciative witness of 
the memorable scene 
before him, and an at- 
tentive listener to all 
that was said. Hisown 


words, it is true, were finely balanced and 
weighty. Specially effective were his ample 
quotations from an article by his father, the 
soldier statesman of India, who held Judson 
up asa type of missionary to be honored and 
emulated, and Sir Mortimer himself com- 
mended Judson as an example to the young 
men and women before him. But that the 
ambassador should have sat there hour after 
hour instead of taking the first train for 
Washington after his speech was ended, was 
a notable tribute to the gathering and the 
cause which it represented. His interest in 
religious things is no conventional and per- 
functory one. Missionaries in Teheran had 
no better friend than he when English minis- 
ter there. He is a devout Christian, fond of 
Bible study, and he practices in private life as 
well as in connection with his onerous public 
responsibilities, the teachings of his Master. 


Fresh contact at close range with John R. 
Mott reveals anew his powers of leadership, 
his knowledge of college men and the way to 
inspire them, his far-reaching plans, some of 
which he has probably not confided even to 
his closest friends; and when some of us 
learned, after the convention was over, that 
in order to preside at this convention, he had 
left his wife in the hospital and a child ill 
with scarlet fever, we could but admire his 
self-control, inasmuch as he gave no intima- 
tion to the great audience of the personal 


Scene in front of the building after a morning session of the Student Volunteer Convention. 
seats between four and five thousand persons. 
Jones. 


It was first erected to accommodate audiences drawn by Sam 


anxiety under which he was. Bishop Mc- 
Dowell, too, left the sickroom of his only 
child in order to fulfill his appointment. 

The way in which Mr. Mott and Mr. Speer 
supplement each other in the leadership of 
this movement and in generating and directing 
the enthusiasm back of it is admirable, and 
their hold upon their audiences wherever they 
speak is remarkable. As one of the students 
at Nashville said on his way home, ‘‘ The dif- 
ference between Mr. Mott, Mr. Speer and 
ordinary speakers is this: that when the other 
fellows begin we wait to size them up before 
yielding to their influence, but when either 
Mott or Speer begin we know that we havea 
treat in store.’’ After Mr. Speer had finished 
that remarkable address of his on the inade- 
quacy of non-Christian religions, which on 
the whole towered above all the other ad- 
dresses of the conference, Dr. George Robson 
of Edinburgh, the eminent secretary of the mis- 
sionary society of the United Free Churches, 
said, ‘‘I feel as if I had read a volume.” 

An interesting comment, by the way, was 
made on Mr. Speer recently by a lad in one of 
the preparatory schools in the Middle States 
which Mr. Speer visits every month. Said the 
boy: ‘‘ Mr. Speer is the only one who comes to 
us who gets in under our jackets. He knows 
what a fellow has been doing even if he hasn’t 
been here for a month.” 


One advantage of attending such a cosmo- 
politan gathering is the 
insight it gives into 
lines’ of work hitherto 
unfamiliar and the per- 
sons therewith en- 
gaged. At Nashville 
we touched the many- 
sided religious and edu- 
cational life of the 
South, and realized as 
never before how 
strongly entrenched 
both religion and edu- 
cation are in the South, 
and how numerous are 
the higher educational 
institutions. Then, 
too, among the one 
hundred and fifty mis- 
sionaries one discov- 
ered not only promi- 
nent figures in other 
Christian bodies than 
his own, but a number 
of lesser known, per- 
haps hitherto alto- 
gether unknown men 
and women doing val- 
iant work here and 
therein the world. At 
the head of this page, 
i for example, are the 

ces of three persons 
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who have done notable service abroad, and 
each of whom is a power for good over a wide 
territory. 

Dr. Karl Fries, chairman of the executive 
committee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, is Mr. Mott’s most efficient ally 
abroad. Himself the secretary of the Stock- 
holm Y. M. C. A. he exercises a supervision 
over the student Christian movement on the 
continent, and is prominent in the conferences 
held at different points from time to time. 
He has a fine mastery of the English language, 
a pleasing bearing and a warm, spiritual life 
felt not only through his public addresses at 
Nashville, but by all who came in contact with 
him privately. He sailed for home this week, 
having devoted his stay in this country to 
visiting colleges, especially those in the West. 

Samuel W. Zwemer is one of the most pic- 
turesque figures in the missionary field today. 
Of Dutch origin, though born in this country, 
he came to Dr. Merrill E. Gates when presi- 
dent of Rutgers College, perhaps twenty years 
ago, burdened with a desire to go a3 a mis- 
sionary to the Mohammedan world, feeling 
that there was the point of greatest and un- 
metneed. After aseason of prayer light came 
to the young man, but not being able to con- 
vince the missionary board of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church that he ought to go to Arabia, 
he went on his own charges and after several 
years on the field so demonstrated his fitness 
for the work and the success of his mission 
that he was taken on as a regular missionary 
of the Church. Of late the Student Volunteer 
movement has borrowed him for special sery- 
ice in arousing collegians in this country, but 
his heart is in the work for Mohammedans 
and he will be heard from in that field of 
Christian effort in days to come if his life is 
spared. 

A fine specimen of the kind of men the 
Volunteer movement has been sending out 
the past few years is Mr. Helm of Japan 
whose half a dozen years in that country have 
already opened up many avenues of influence 
in connection with the colleges, cities and 
soldiers. At home now on a short furlough, 
he expects soon to rejoin his colleague, Mr. 
George L. Gleason, and the two with their 
numerous Japanese coadjutors in Y. M. C. A. 
work constitute a strong force. 


The total attendance was: students 3,060, 
professors 286, representing exactly 7:0 insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the United States 
and Canada, against 453 represented at To- 
ronto four years ago; 144 missionaries from 
26 foreign countries; 149 official representa- 
tives of about 95 mission boards and societies; 
8 fraternal delegates, 44 representatives of the 
press, and 397 special representatives from the 
Y.M.C. A., Y. W. C. A. and kindred organ- 
izations, making a grand total of 4,188. At 
Toronto the total was 2,957. Almost 19,000 
people visited the missionary exhibit. 


Fisk University improved the opportunity 
afforded by the presence of so many promi- 
nent Congregationalists in the city to give its 
students the pleasure and profit of hearing 
Pres. Henry C. King, See. J. L. Barton, Prof. 
Austin B. Bassett of Hartford Seminary, Paul 
Moody of Northfield, Miss Ellen M. Stone 
and others. They in turn were charmed with 
the singing of jubilee songs in a manner that 
cannot be excelled or perhaps even equaled in 
any school in the South today and their ad- 
dresses were received with appreciation by 
the several hundred students of this strong 
institution of advanced grade. It was never 
more influential than under the present 
capable administration of Pres. James G, 
Merrill, D. D. H. A. B. 


Professor Duxbury has planned to stay in Massa- 
chusetts until March 24. He will then go to Néw 
York to fill a series of engagements at various 
ehurehes. His first recital is in Dr. Cadman’s 
church, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, March 25, on 
The Book of Job. Next day he will appear before 
the Methodist Ministers’ Meeting in New York. 
He hopes to be back in Boston April 1. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


243. If the soul is not a spiritual entity, but 
only a special form of life, consisting of man’s 
thoughts and feelings, not causing them, but 
being identical with them, as the New Psy- 
chology teaches, how can we believe in a per- 
sonal immortality, in the continued life of the 
individual soul that survives the breakdown 
of the entire physical organism?—G. E. A. 

My colleague in psychology, at my request, 
makes the following answer t) this question: 
‘‘Té is the business of psychology simply to 
exhibit the characteristics and to determine 
the conditions of mental life. Ajl questions 
as to permanence of conditions and as to con- 
tinued existence of the fact conditioned (and 
consequently of mind) rest on a different 
basis, viz , the part played by the fact in the gen- 
eral scheme of things. The‘ destiny ’ of the hu- 
man mind is thus essentially a matter of ethics 
and religion, not of psychology. Psychology 
can only indicate the conditions under which 
the ‘destiny,’ as determined by ethics and 
religion, would realize itself. Now ethics and 
religion (expecially the Christian religion) in- 
dicate through their development that the 
human personality has a significance in the 
world to which we can apply appropriately no 
less terms than final, infinite, et-rnal. This 
would indicateimmortality; immortality would 
seem to demand some reinstatement of phys- 
ical function (basis of memory is physical); 
such reinstatement would seem further to in- 
dicate that death is not absolute destruction 
of physical conditions, but a critical, epochal 
transition. What the farther line of develop- 
ment is I cannot say.” 

With this answer I quite agree, except that 
I am not as sure as my colleague is, that we 
may speak so unqualifiedly in this relation of 
an undoubted physical basis of memory. lam 
not quite ready to admit, myself, and I do not 
understand Professor James to admit that 
modern psychology makes it necessary ‘o 
affirm that immortality demands ‘‘some re- 
instatement of the physical function.” I am 
inclined to say with Lotze, in his Metaphysic, 
that ‘‘even if exact observation should prove 
the activity of the soul to be still more closely 
bound up, than it is now proved to be, with 
the body and its agitations; still this depend- 
ence could in no way alter the essence of our 
conviction; and that essential conviction is 
that a world of atoms, and movements of 
atoms, can never develop from itself a trace of 
mental life; that it forms, on the contrary, 
nothing more than a system of occasions, 
which win from another ani a unique basis 
the manifestation of an activity possible to 
that basis alone.” And I greatly doubt the 
necessity of continuance of this ‘‘ system of 


. occasions.”’ 


And I suspect that Schiller, in his Riddles of 
the Sphinx, is most likely to be correct when 
he says: ‘‘ Matter is not that which produces 
consciousness, but that which limits it, and 
confines its intensity within certain limits; 
material organization does not construct con- 
sciousness out of arrangements of atoms, 
but contracts its manifestation within the 
sphere which it permits.” ‘‘ And again, if 
the body is a mechanism for inhibiting con- 
sciousness, for preventing the full powers of 
the ego from being prematurely realized, it 
will be necessary to invert also our ordinary 
ideas on the subject of memory. It will be 
during life that we drink the bitter cup of 
Lethe, it will be with our brain that we are 
enabled to forget.”’ 

That is, I do not understand the teaching of 
modern psychology to at all forbid the possibil- 


ity of a continued existence of the soul quite 
independent of a physical organism. And 
the newer conception of the soul to which the 
question refers does not, so far as I can see, 
set aside such a continuance. Lotze, in his 
Metaphysic, page 317, faces most definitely 
this question, when he asks, ‘‘ Why should 
not its [the soul’s] life be a melody with 
pauses, while the primal eternal source still 
acts, of which the existence and activity of 
the soul are a single deed, and from which that 
existence and activity arose? From it again 
the soul would once more arise, and its new 
existence would be the consistent continuation 


of the old, so soon as those pauses are gone . 


by, during which the conditions of its re- 
appearance were being produced by other 
deeds of the same primal being.” It might 
also be suggested that the increasingly preva- 
lent conception of matter as electrical is hardly 
more ‘‘ substantial ” in the old sense, than the 
newer conception of the soul, and in any case, 
the question of. the continuance of the soul 
does not seem to me to depend upon how it is 
conceived, but rather, whether it is of such 
value as to deserve to continue, If it is of 
such value, I have no doubt its continuance 
will be provided for. 


244, Ihave always been taught that a sacra- 
ment is * an outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace given unto Us; or- 
dained by Christ himself, as a means whereby 
we receive the same and a pledge to assure us 
thereof.” Does “ therejection of sacramental- 
ism”? mean that the only value of the sacra- 
ments is as a reminder of Christ’s sacrifice 
for us, and that they have no especial inward 
grace connected with them?—s. J. H. (Ohio.) 


1. The value of the sacrament, as of other 
spiritual means, certainly depends upon the 
spirit of the recipient. 2. m this, however, 
it cannot be justly inferred t 
may not be much more valuable than others. 
3. If the sacraments were wisely chosen and 
established under the providence of God, they 
would be justly considered, thus, both a help 
and apledge. 4, But they are in no case to be 
thought of as having any magical efficacy 
independent of the spirit of the recipient; nor 
as sacred in some peculiar sense, as set over 
against all the rest of the world as secular. 


245.1. Why should it be admitted, as in 
your answer to Question 216, that a miracle is 
contrary to law, in face of the obvious fact 
that the supposition attributes to the cause of 
events. a fixed order, which if it existed would 
forbid me to move my hand? 2. How can it 
be said that the materialistic form of monism 
has wholly disappeared among philosophers ? 
—s. H. w. (New York.) 


1. I think my inquirer must have mis-read 
both question and answer in No. 216. Even 
the question says ‘‘ seems to be contrary,” and 
in my answer I do not admit the conception 
of miracle as contrary to law. In fact, I have 
more than once pointed out in these answers 
that in my judgment miracles are not to be so 
regarded. But the question was not concern- 
ing the conception of miracles; so that my 
answer did not deal with that, but with the 
precise point raised: in the question. 

2. This question is simply one of fact. I do 
not myself know any living philosopher, 
properly so-called, with the possible exception 
of Haeckel, who takes a materialistic position, 
at least in the old sense of the term. It is 
simply in view of that fact that I have spoken 
of the disappearance of materialism as a phil- 
osophical theory. Paulson, in his Intreduc- 
tion to Philosophy (pp. 74 ff.), has pointed out 
distinctly the reason why thinkers who would 
previously have taken the materialistic posi- 
tion have been driven to abandon it. I have 
dealt with this point somewhat carefully in 
my Rational Living, page 49, ] 


it 
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If You Were 


Were you a little Dutch girl 
You’d be, perhaps, as sweet, 

As now you are, my hoyden, 
And very much more neat! 


You’d be a little housewife, 
And even at your play 

You’d take your knitting needles, 
And knit and knit away! 


You’d never be forgetting 
To feed your pussy-cat, 

And she, like Holland pussies, 
Would grow so sleek and fat. 


But were you, dear, a Gretchen, 
You’d live across the sea, 
And so would be, my dearie, 
No kind of use to me. 
—Edith Colby Banfield. 


What Bettina Stole 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
PART Il. 


“Not very sick?” 

The next-door girl’s mother stood on 
the beautiful lady’s doorstep, looking up 
into her anxious face. 

“I’m afraid so. She is very feverish, 
and she doesn’t seem to know me this 
morning. She keeps calling me. ‘the 
beautiful lady ‘—‘the beautiful lady.’ ”’ 

“Poor little thing!. Elizabeth was just 
. getting acquainted with her and planning 
to play with her. This morning when 
we heard she was sick Hlizabeth almost 
eried. She wanted me to come right 
over and inquire for her.”’ 

“You are very kind—you and Eliza- 
beth,”’ smiled the beautiful lady sadly, 
<‘T will tell Bettina some time. I don’t 
think many people have ever been kind 
to her, poor little soul! She’s a. silent 
_ little creature and does not say anything 
about her former life, but it’s all in her 
eyes.”’ 

“Silent! I should think she was! 
Not much like Elizabeth—if I didn’t see 
your maid hanging out little clothes I 
should never know there was a child 
over here! What does she do with herself 
all the time when she’s out of school?” 

The beautiful lady started a little guilt- 
ily. It came home to her that she had 
not paid much attention to what Bet- 
tina did with herself. She had kept her 
clothed and fed and given her the run of 
the great silent house. What else had 
she done for her? 

‘¢Q—why, I think she spends most of 
her time in the parlor—I think Leonora 
said so. She plays some sort of a little 
play by herself in there. Sometimes she 
uses the piano, but it is the softest, quiet- 
est little music! I hayven’t had the heart 
to tell Leonora to stop her.”’ 

Elizabeth’s mother went away thinking 
puzzled things. Why in the world should 
a woman adopt a child unless she cared 
enough about it to keep run of the little 
thing? Why had this woman adopted a 


child anyway, when she had been so’ 
buried up in her own child? It did not: 


seem a natural thing to do at all. And 


now the little waif-child was very sick— 


For the Children 


well, perhaps that would be the only way 
out of it. 

The beautiful lady went back to Bet- 
tina’s room. Until the doctor sent a 
nurse she was to take care of the child. 
She felt a new pity and tenderness as she 
sat down close to the bed and looked at 
the flushed little face, lean and dark 
against the white pillow. 

“TY don’t want you—I want the beauti- 
ful lady!”’ fretted Bettina weakly. Her 
eyes were pitifully bright, and she kept 
her little thin brown fingers plucking— 
plucking—at the quilt. 

“But Iam the ‘ beautiful lady ’—don’t 
you know that is what you called me a 
little while ago?’ humored her sad-faced 
nurse. 

“O no, no, you was, but you’re not 
now! You’re changing into a nurse—I 
can see where your teeny white cap is 
a-going to grow, top 0’ your head. There 
was a nurse once to the Children’s Home, 
and she creaked.”’ 

Bettina’s shining eyes took on worri- 
ment. 

“IT guess it was the starch in her. An’ 
she said, ‘There, there, now!’ over’n’- 
over. I s’pose you’ll say, ‘There, there, 
now,’ pretty soon, an’ seems as if I 
couldn’t bear it! ”’ 

“T won’t say it if you will try to go to 
sleep, Bettina. I won’t creak, either. 
Will you shut your eyes and trust me?’’ 

**O, I could if you’d stay the beautiful 
lady!” Bettina moaned. 

“T’'ll stay the ‘beautiful lady ’.’’ 

“Not let your cap grow?—nor—nor 
anything?’’ wearily. ‘‘Then I’ll go to 
sleep.”’ 

But she talked on in an incessant, troub- 
lous little stream, changing from subject 
to subject restlessly. The beautiful lady, 
sitting there beside her, began to get ac- 
quainted with her. For Bettina in her 
delirium opened the door to her secret 
little soul. 

“There was another beautiful lady 
once,”’ Bettina wandered on. ‘‘She 
’dopted Catherine Wing an’ I heard her 
call her ‘Kitty.’ So I thought maybe 
my beautiful lady would call me Betty— 
it would’ve been nice, O my! Nobody 
ever called me Betty—just Bettina, Bet- 
tina, Bettina.”’ 

‘Betty! Betty! Betty!’ called the 
beautiful lady softly, but the child did 
not seem to hear. She wandered wearily 
on. 
“But my beautiful lady is the beauti- 
fulest one—Catherine Wing’s didn’t be- 
gin! Some day maybe she will like me 
a teeny speck. O dear, I wish I knew if 
folks ever liked other little girls a teeny 
speck! Perhaps when they used to have 
own ones they never do—I shouldn’t 
wonder. I wish I knew—it tires me so 
to wonder. There, I’ve got to practice 
my music lesson!” 

Suddenly Bettina sat upright in bed 
and began to move her fingers stiffly up 
and down, up and down, on the coverlet. 
Her face put on intense absorption. 

““One, two, three-ee, fo-ur! One, two, 
three-ee, four!’? she counted monoto- 
nously. ‘‘I mustn’t uncurl my little fin- 
ger—‘ You mustn’t do it, Elizabeth!’ she 
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said, ‘you must keep all o’ your fingers 
just so.” I must keep mine just so, too— 
O, s’posing she was my music teacher an’ 
said, ‘You must keep ’em just so, Bet- 
tina!’ Then I wouldn’t have to listen 
so hard—it’s kind of hard work to take 
music lessons through two windows. It 
tires me out. One; two, three ce, four, 
one, two, three-ee, four—the beautiful 
lady’s own little girl didn’t have to, of 
course. The teacher sat right up close 
like Elizabeth’s teacher does—one, two, 
three-ee, four ’’— 

“Lie down, Betty—poor little Betty!” 
the beautiful lady said, gently pressing 
the little figure down on the pillows. The 
beautiful lady’s face was a study just 
then of pity and tenderness and wonder. 
All three feelings had been growing 
deeper with every moment of the child’s 
rambling talk. Poor little unloved thing 
—poor little Betty/ But what did she 
mean—or was there no meaning to it all 
—when she talked of music lessons, like 
that? Was it all a part of her feverish 
fancy? 

After a long time of gentle, regular 
stroking and crooning, Bettina went to 
sleep. Then the beautiful lady stole 
away out of the room. But she did not 
go very far away. 

‘‘Perhaps I can love her—poor little 
Betty!’’ she was thinking. It seemed 
easier then to her. The silent child had 
pleaded her own cause more eloquently 
than she knew, when delirium had loos- 
ened her tongue. 

“She must not die—I can’t let her die 
too!”’ the beautiful lady cried in her 
heart and did not realize that already she 
was loving the child. 

When Bettina woke, after a long, long 
time, she was no longer delirious and the 
fever had mercifully abated. She lay in 
her little white bed quite comfortable and 
rested. She did not know that it was al- 
most a week since the beautiful lady had 
sat there by the bed and seemed to turn 
gradually into a nurse in white cap and 
apron. As faras Bettina knew that had 
all happened an hour ago. 

The nurse the beautiful lady had turned 
into was not in the room just then. Bet- 
tina was all alone. She lay and listened 
to soft voices talking outside the door 
somewhere, She liked the sound of them, 
until suddenly—quite suddenly—they said 
things she did not like, that hurt her 
strangely, even before their meaning 
drifted out of the fog that still hung 
faintly over her mind. When she under- 
stood clearly what the voices were saying, 
Bettina shrank deeper into her pillows 
with a sob of pain. For the voices meant 
her. 

“Should you think she would have’ 
dared to let the child wander all over the 
house like that and stay by herself so 
much in that beautiful parlor—not know- 
ing anything about the poor little thing, 
of course?’’ one soft voice said. 

‘‘Well, I should have wanted to watch 
her a little first,’ the other voice said, 
‘‘with all those perfect little gems lying 
about. How did she know that the child 
was honest? You never can tell.” 

Bettina tried to sit up—to get up and 
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go out there and tell those Soft Voices 
that she was honest—honest—as honest 
as they were! That she would rather 
burn up in a fire than—steal anything! 
—were they any honester than that? 

Ql” groaned Bettina, helplessly sink- 
ing back into the pillows. It was so 
dreadful!—supposing the beautiful lady 
should hear them and—belieye what they 
said! Then she would send her away 
with a terrible mark on her forehead, 
“This is a Little Girl Who Steals’’—and 
even if she let her stay she would never 
love her, forever-and-ever, never! 

In her troubled dreams Bettina seemed 
to have found out that the beautiful lady 
might love her some time. It seemed to 
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her she had heard some one who sounded 
like the beautiful lady say, ‘‘ Betty ;’’— 
‘Betty! Betty! Betty,” like that. But 
now—supposing the beautiful lady heard 
what the terrible Soft Voices said! 
Bettina had always had an intense aver- 
sion for anything in the least like taking 
things that belonged to some one else. 
There was that time when Catherine 
Wing found a beautiful little pin and 
kept it, when she knew almost exactly 
which one of the Visitors it belonged to. 
Bettina had pulled her little uniform- 
apron of blue and white check close round 
her when she went past Catherine after 
that, for fear of being contaminated by 
contact with a girl who kept other peo- 
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ple’s things. She had never played again 
with Catherine Wing. 

And now here were people who said 
how did the beautiful lady know that she 
was an honest little girl! When she 
wouldn’t steal anything for the whole 
wide worl— Bettina got no farther than 
that, for an awful enlightenment swept 
over her at that instant and took away 
her breath. Suddenly, without warning, 
she knew what she had done. She was a 
Catherine Wing—she had stolen some- 
thing. Not just one thing—she lifted 
her heavy little fingers and tried to count. 
how many things. One, two, three, four 
—she had stolen seven things! 

(To be concluded.) 


The Home and Its Outlook 


At Night 
BY CARA WATERMAN BRONSON 


He plays with his noisy comrades 
From dawn until sunset dim; 
And I am all forgotten, 
Though I live my life for him. 
’ Tis the call to boyish daring 
Has power to make him glad, 
Not the low and tender love-notes 
I would sing to my little lad. 


No height that he dare not venture, 
No game too rough and long; 
Thank God he is brave and fearless! 
Thank God he is lithe and strong! 
But O I fong for the evening, 
When I can fold him tight; 
Though he wander far in the sunshine, 
He is always mine at night. 


O Love that broods above us! 
O Love that clings and stays! 

How like children we forget Thee 
Through our sunny, selfish days! 

But comrades leave and grieve us, 
And fades the cheery light; 

Then we look for arms outstretching— 
We would come to Thee at night! 


When I Come Home 


“‘Mother, will you be here when I come 
home?’’ Every day and twice a day the 
Child asks it, with lifted face and earnest 
eyes, ‘‘When I come home from school 
will you be here? ”’ 

If the answer is ‘‘Yes,”’ she dances off 
happily, and if for any reason the reply 
must be ‘“‘ No,’”’ the momentary disappoint- 
ment is very real. 

The first call that rings through the 
house when the door opens is, ‘‘ Where’s 
Mother?” and if she is not immediately 
in evidence, all over the house go the eager 
feet, at every door sounds a soft knock 
and the childish voice asks its insistent 
question, ‘‘Is Mother there? ”’ 

How you miss it when the child is away, 
or when you yourself are detained. You 
hurry a little and glance at the clock; 
you: decide that those last errands are 
unnecessary and, as often as you possibly 
can you are there to answer, “‘ Here, dear,”’ 
when the loving little call comes. 

I have often thought of the mothers 
who used to hear it and who hear it no 
more, whose children are grown, or have 
entered the Other Home whence they 
shall go no more out. That is one of the 


dear, earthly things, deep down as mother- 
love itself, that I am sure we are going 
to find again if we must lose it here; 
someday the ear that wearies with the 
under-hearing of the heart is going to 
catch once more the sweet, familiar, 
‘““Where’s Mother? ”’ 

And for those whose mothers are wait- 
ing in the Other Home the coming of 
their children it will be equally true. The 
wide spaces of Heaven are not going to 
be wide enough to delay those who are 
seeking their mothers. 

Out of life’s weary school of experience, 
with lessons learned, tasks ended, we who 
are grown and who are tired and home- 
sick shall find the answer to the ques- 
tion that runs like a stream in the dark 
through all our lives, unseen but sing- 
ing, ‘‘Mother, will you be there when I 
come home? ’’ 


Mingled Yarn 


BY PRISCILLA LEONARD 


“The longer I live,’ said a man of ripe 
age and thoughtful mind, ‘‘the less I can 
arrange people under the two categories 
of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ that seemed so simple 
and satisfactory in my youth. When'I 
was twenty, people were either good or 
bad to my untutored eye. A thief was a 
bad man; a philanthropist was a good 
one. That was all there was of it. But 
the more I have learned of motives and 
of men, the less I can class humanity into 
saints and sinners. The thing that has 
puzzled me most in life is not the origin 
of evil, but its endless combinations with 
good. Lhave found it equal folly to trust 
good people tvo far, and to distrust bad 
people toomuch. The unexpected always 
happens. And one’s own self is the most 
unexpected thing of all.’’ 

With that last we can all agree, if we 
have any self knowledge at all. The 
“‘mingled yarn, good and ill together,” 
of motive and deed that our own mys- 
terious personalities can astonish us with, 
is marvelous. ‘‘Judge not, that ye be 
not judged”’ is the soundest of doctrine 
in view of such personal experience. Yet 
it is probably because we are so tired of 
ourselves, 80 hopeful of something better, 
something clear and consistent, that we 
continually believe in the consistent in- 
dividuality of others. 

The biographer, for example, studying 
the life that he is to write, has an instinc. 
tive and what might, in the interests of 


truth be called a fatal tendency to make 
the personality of his subject clear and 
consistent. He seeks the ruling tend- 
ency, the prevailing tone and subordi- 
nates evérything to it. He makes a hero, 
a heroine, an inspiration, a model, out of 
his subject. Thatis why we so much like: 
to read biography. A good biography, 
we say, is as interesting asa novel. It is,. 
indeed, very much on the same plan. The 
novelist takes his type and makes it con- 
sistent and artistically complete, omitting: 
the glaring improbabilities of truth. 

Thousands of readers devour biography 
and novel, and sigh in admiration, ‘‘How 
true to life!’’ then, going forth into the 
confusions of life again, insist upon judg- 
ing their fellow-creatures by these con- 
sistent types of character, with the inevi- 
table result of severe disillusionment in 
short order. 

Human nature has not, really, the 
knowledge of itself necessary to judge 
human nature. We can ‘approximate, 
and that is all. As Clough character- 
istically puts it: : 

In men whom men declare divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
In men whom others class as ill 
I find so much of gocdness still, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Where God has not. 

The like hesitation becomes us all. We 
are not meant to sit in judgment; our 
verdicts are hopelessly ignorant. It may 
not be true, that sweeping saying of, “ Tout 
savoir, c’est tout pardonner,” but it con-- 
tains enough truth to give us pause. 
“The Lord only knows what is lying in. 
the darkness of human nature,” says. 
Margaret Deland’s dear old Dr. Lavender - 
somewhere. ‘There is nothing more con- 
stantly astonishing to me than the good-. 
ness of the bad, unless it is the badness. 
of the good.” The enemy that wrongs. 
us most, with whom we virtuously feel it . 
is good to be angry, will shame us by 
some delicacy of feeling or generosity of 
nature shown to another, of which we- 
ourselves are not capable. The weak 
brother we despise will reveal a moment . 
of strength above our own level. And. 
yet, alas! weakness and wrong are not. 
thereby changed, nor can these results . 
toward us be transformed. 

“Do not tell me of his unselfish bene- — 
factions,’’ said a woman to whom a friend 
was praising the generosities of a million- 
aire. ‘‘He became rich by stealing my 
brother’s patent in the very beginning. 
They say he is a good man. Perhaps he - 


a 


heroic without a flaw ? 
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is now. Very likely he is sorry he ever 
cheated John; and John would never 
have made a fortune out of anything, 
and bears no malice. But don’t you see 
that to have cheated a fellow-workman, 
and built up success on that foundation, 
remains always a part of his character ? 
When I think of him, it is like a bad 
taste in my mouth.’’ 

In the infinite variety of life’s view- 
points it is more than probable that each 
of us, to somebody, is an irredeemable 
defaulter in conduct. We may have done 
a thousand kind deeds, but some man or 
woman is meanwhile remembering the 
ungenerous act, the weak deceit, the ugly 
disloyalty back in the unchangeable past, 
which we may be endlessly sorry for, but 
never can make as if it had not been. To 
such lookers-on at our progress, our best 
and sincerest deeds will always seem the 
trappings of a hypocrite. The hero who 
is not a hero to his valet, the prophet 
without honor in his own country, is 
largely explained by this method. Some 
small, past, unforgotten . circumstance 
turns prophet and hero into contempt, 
and negatives all that they are to the out- 
sider. 

Yet prophets there are, and heroes 
there are, in spite of the mingled yarn. 
And after all, is it not a more wonderful 
development to have a man heroic in 
spite of ugly places in his nature than 
That he who be- 
trays us can yet stand true to another, is 
a thing to be thankful for, though we can 
hardly be expected perhaps to give the 
thanks. That he who has done harm in 
one direction should inconsistently yet 
honestly endeavor to do good in another, 
is surely a gain, however incongruous it 
may seem to a strictly logical mind. 

The great thing for us all to do is to 
hold fast to the belief in good as over- 
coming evil. Then we shall see emerg- 
ing in every personality the forces of 
good—often beaten, often bafiled, often 
hardly recognizable, yet everywhere try- 
ing to assert themselves and develop 
into action. The greatest and most con- 
sistently good souls in human history 
have always believed most in the good 
in others. We shall be wisest when we 
follow their example; and though we 
shall find plenty of evil, it will be the 
hidden good that will most astonish us 
by its variety, its unexpectedness, and 
its eager response to our own poor little 
portion. 


Up, My Heart, and Sing 


The dark, dark night is gone, 
The lark is on the wing, 

From bleak and barren fields he soars, 
Eternal hope to sing. 


And shall I be less brave 
Than yon sweet lyric thing? 
From deeps of failure and despair, 
Up, up, my heart, and sing! 


The dark, dark year is gone;. 
The red blood of the spring 
Will quicken Nature’s pulses soon, 
So up, my heart, and sing! 
—Ella Higginson. 


When moving into a new home the Germans 
repeat this little prayer: ‘‘ Take from us, QO, 
Lord our God! all heartaches and homesick- 
ness and all trouble, and grant us health and 


“happiness where we kindle our fire.’’—The 


Pilgrim. 
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Tangles 


21. A GENTLE QUARTET 
A thousand one gentle name needs for a start; 
Just a unit of that I can count. 


The next neighbor claims but a twentieth part, 
And the next one has half the amount. 


We are gentile folk all, by the spell of the whole, 
Be our wealth in a mint or a dime. 

Its charm is kind manners and calmness of soul, 
And those will most truly refine. 


8. 
22. DROP-FIGURE MULTIPLICATION 


A teacher who chanced to be inclined toward 
mathematical puzzles and who realized their 
value in sharpening the mind, had taken pains 
to show his class how, by a little practice, it is 
possible to see the relations of numbers at a 
glance. Finding his listeners much inter- 
ested, he gave them a problem in multiplica- 
tion, in which were given only a few figures 
in multiplicand and multiplier, and the prod- 
uct. After a little study, every member of 
the class was able to supply the missing fig- 
ures. Here is the problem: 

* 5 * 
* KX KX KH 6 
KKK KK RG 
2361659016 
Can you solve it, also? 


ARTY Ess. 


23. INITIAL CHANGE 


The boat is so leaky, I’ll just have to ****, 
While you must keep rowing, and never say ****, 
The storm-cloud is rising, the sky threatens **** ; 
I almost could wish we were shut up in ****, 
Or down with Scotch Sandy, a-supping cauld ****, 
Or out with the postman, delivering ****, 
Or carpenters, working with hammer and ****, 
This cup is too little; V’ll try the tin ***, 
I’m sure, for the future, I’ll travel by ****, 
For I am no witch, in a riddle to ****, 
Here Ponto comes running, and wagging his ****. 
And just as we’ve landed, away goes my ****; 
Indeed, I feel ready to sit down and ****, 

M. C. 8. 


24, DIMINUTIVES 


’ (Form the diminutive by adding the regular 
termination et or let.) 


The diminutive of a domestic animal is some- 
thing to kill him with; of a strong effort isa 
fowl; of a musical instrument is a flower; of 
a large building is a kind of grain; of part of a 
bird is a letter; of a kind of meatis a small vil- 
lage; of ability to do a thing well is a kettle; of 
a bird is a passage; of a funereal covering isa 
bed; of a boundary mark is a receptacle. 

Cc. J. Ke 


THE PRIZE UNTANGLING 


The lists answering No. 14 have varied greatly, 
many claiming titles that cannot be found in tbe 
best editions of Tennyson, while others have counted 
duplicate names. Carefully comparing the best 
lists, it is decided that the prize shall go to Miss 
Alice Kimball, 16 Montague Street, Providence, 
R. I., who claims 68 names as sure, besides eight 
doubtful ones. 

Of the published list of titles—those given by the 
author of the tangle—two or three have been chal- 
lenged. The objection is made that ‘‘ What Does 
Little Birdie Say?’’ and ‘‘Come Into the Garden, 
Maud,” are simply first lines, but if these are thrown 
out the prize winner remains the same. ‘‘ The 
Arrival of the Fleet’ should have been—“ The Ar- 
rival; The Fleet.”’ ‘“‘ Love” and “‘ Song” are among 
the titles not given by R. M. B., but these are clearly 
allowable. 

Space forbids notice of other excellent answers to 
14, but solutions of other tangles are acknowledged 
from: H. L. R., Melrose, Mass., 10; Mrs. N. W. 
Foster, Whiting, Vt.,11; Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, 
Mass., 10, 11,13; Mrs. A. M. Dexter, Mattapoisett, 
Mass., 11: Mrs. Susan E. Pearson, Concord, N. H., 
11; G. L. Colman, Newburyport, Mass., 16. 


ANSWERS 


19. Wood, Mann, Churchill, Paine, Speke, Aken-« 


side, Gladden, Harte, Young, Wellman, Armstrong, 

Smiles, Low, Gray, Cotton, Gay, Green, White, 

Black, Child, Farrar, Hardy, Field, Ford, Early, 

Bell, Hunt, Cook, Stowe, Suckling, Grevy, Hogg, 

Bacon, Ham, Grimm, Cross, Sterne, Holmes, Polk. 
20. Pins. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE SINLESS ONB 


Wherefore also God highly exalted Him 
and gave unto Him the Name thatis above 
every Name. 


Nothing is more wonderful about. our 
Lord than his perfect naturalness, his 
absolute balance, his reality, reasonable- 
ness, artlessness, completeness. Nothing 
excessive, nothing wanting; nothing arti- 
ficial, nothing unsymmetrical; no under- 
doing, no overdoing. The goodness of 
Christ was like the sunshine, the breeze, 
the dawn, like the sweet summer rain 
braided with the rainbow.— William L. 
Watkinson. 


Honey in the mouth, music to the ear, 
a cordial to the heart.— Bernard. 


I have oftentimes remarked with ad- 
miration that whatever subject I have 
been treating on, after having spent time 
sufficient to explain and illustrate the 
truths contained therein, I have been nat- 
urally and easily led to Christ as the sub- 
stance of every subject.— David Brainerd. 


There is not room enough in all created 
things for the soul of man—which, like a 
ship in a narrow river, hath not room to 
turn, and besides is ever and anon strik- 
ing ground and foundering in the shal- 
lows. Jesus Christ is in every way ade- 
quate to the vast desires of the soul; in 
him it hath sea room enough, there it may 
spread all its sails with no fear of touch- 
ing the bottom.—John Flavel. 


If I Him but have, 

If He be but mine, 

If my heart, hence to the grave, 

Ne’er forgets His love divine— 

Know I nought of sadness, 

Feel I nought but worship, love and gladness. 


Where I have but Him 

Is my Fatherland; 

And all gifts and graces come 

Heritage into my hand: 

Brothers long deplored 

I in His disciples find restored. 
—Friederich von Hardenberg. 


The greatest miracle of Christ was hig 
sinless life. This is the most stupendous, 
the most incredible of all his miracles.— 
A. B. Davidson. 


Give us, O Lord, so large a view of 
Thy masterful and holy love that we 
may willingly renounce all evil deeds, 
desires and words, laying down life for 
Thee in daily patience and continual 
service. Thou, who hast called us 
friends and given Thy life in self-denial 
and obedience that the joy and use of 
friendship might be founded and en- 
dure, let us not carry our sin-tarnished 
lives out of communion with Thy holy 
life by selfish thought. Come for ovr 
deliverance, forgiving sin and sustain- 
ing effort with new revelation of the 
height and depth of Thine own love. 
Transform our vain desire for earthly 
good into an eager longing for Thy 
presence and the revelation of Thy 
veiled and glorious face, our vain en- 
deavots into patient fellowship of serv- 
ice in Thy work on earth. And let 
Thy peace abound, like sunlight and 
sweet airs and cooling waters in our 
souls. Amen. 
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Temperance Teaching 
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in the Sunday Scoool * 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


THE TEXT 


How can the Sunday school teacher make 
his inflaence over his pupils most effective for 
temperance? What shall he do with this 
lesson, chosen oftener than any other, when 
the appointed Sunday comes round four times 
each year to teach temperance? It is a 
poem in the form of a sonnet. It is one of 
a collection of cameo pictures of characters 
in social life, most of them eyil characters. 
They are drawn with a keen, dry humor, a 
sharpness of outline that fixes them in the 
mind. Noteworthy examples are: The Mis- 
chief Maker, Prov. 6: 12-15, The Public Pros- 
titute, 9: 13-18. The Deceiver, 24-26, The Man 
with the Hvil Eye, 23: 6-8. Not all these are 
sonnets, as is the text before us, The Drunk- 
ard, 23: 29-35. The first strophe, verse 29, 
asks six questions about six symptoms of 
intoxication. The second strophe answers 
them, givir g the cause—long tarrying at wine 
and experimenting with mixed wines (v. 30). 
The first anti-strophe, verse 31, is a warning 
against the dallying with wine, and the second, 
in six couplets (vs. 33-35) describes again 
symptoms of the disease of drunkenness. 


THE MODERN PROBLEM 


As a word picture of a drunkard this pas- 
sage is interesting, but it could serve only as a 
page illustration of a volume on intemperance. 
It is a changeles3 picture, ancient as well as 
modern, and every feature in it is recognized 
by every one who has been acquainted with 
drnnkards. But the relation of alcoholic bev- 
erages to the life of today is constantly chang- 
ing as new discoveries are made in physiolegy 
and psychology. I would advise the teacher, 
then, after he has shown this picture in the 
Bible, to lay aside the Bible and consider some 
practical questions of temperance in individ- 
ual, social and political life. I would not 
teach young children, who cannot yet compre- 
hend the larger aspects of the subject, in the 
same terms as adults. I would not try to 
gover the entire field in one lesson. I would 
not use as illustrations incidents, statistics, or 
statements which I had not verified or of 
whose truth I had the least suspicion, for 


there is plenty of literature on temperance 


which has no basis in fact. I will mentiona 


single example, which was extensively used in’ 


the lesson helps on the temperance lesson 
of the last quarter. It was a story of ex- 
President Harrison declining wine urged on 
him at a dinner and making a speech describ- 
ing the downward career of the members of 
his college class, all of whom except himself, 
according to the story, died drunkards. Asa 
matter of fact, seven members of that class, 
which graduated at Miami University in 1852, 
lived or are still living long and useful lives as 
Christian ministers, among them Dr. David 
Swing’ of. Chicago, Dr. S. T. Lowrie of Phila- 
delphia and Prof. E. D. Warfield. Only one 
in the class is known to have been a drunk- 
ard. The story isa slander and ex: President 
Harrison never made any such speech. 


. THE METHOD OF STUDY 


I suggest that the teacher make a list of 
topics in a note-book, and place in connection 
with them such facts as he finds in his current 
reading, supplemented by deeper study if he 
is able, and that he make use of these as the 
temperance lesson regularly recurs. I men- 
tion some of these questions by way of illus- 
tration, and put with them one or more facts 
or sayings such as often come under the eye 
of a teacher looking for such things. 

1. The place of intemperance in social ad- 
yancement today. 


Temperance reform is now seen to be one 
aspect of the comprehensive social movement 


* International Sunday School Lesson for March 
26. Temperance Lesson. Text, Prov. 23: 29-35. 


of the time, and to many careful observers 
the problem of economic progress appears 
to bein very large degree dependent upon the 
problem of drink. .. . Economists and labor 
agitators join with physiologists and moral- 
ists in calling new attention to the social sig- 
nificance of the drink habit, and the advocate 
of temperance instead of being, as in the past, 
in some degree isolated in his reform and dis- 
trusted as a fanatic, finds himself through 
the acceptance of the doctrine of correlation 
in the very center of the main stream of social 
reform.—Prof. Francis Peabody, in Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question. 

2. Its relation to physical health. Testi- 
mony of physicians is abundant as to the 
effects of alcohol in causing disease. Several 
life insurances societies issue policies at lower 
terms to total abstainers, based on tables prov- 
ing that they live longer than those who drink, 

3. Its relation to industry. Railroad com- 
panies and other business enterprises which 
employ men in places of responsibility require 
them to abstain from the use of liquor, and 
many of these companies promptly discharge 
employees seen entering a saloon. Mr. Car- 
negie in a recent address to young men in 
Dundee, Scotland, said that drunkenness was 
the great rock ahead of the career of every 
young man. It was far more important to in- 
sure himself against it than against death. 

4. Its relation to poverty. Read the last of 
the four volumes on The Liquor Problem, 
lately issued by the Committee of Fifty, where 
Mr. H. W. Farnum shows that the abuse of 
alcoholic drinks is responsible for twenty-five 
per cent. of the poverty in the United States. 

5. Its relation to crime. The same author- 
ity demonstrates that liquor is the leading 
cause of thirty-one per cent., and a contribut- 
ing cause to nearly fifty per cent., of the crime 
in this country. A comparison of the police 
records of St. Louis between fifteen Sundays 
of open saloons in 1903, and the corresponding 
Sundays last year after Governor Folk had 
closed the saloons on Sunday showed a de 
crease of thirteen per cent. of arrests for dis- 
turbing the peace, thirty-eight per cent. of 
arrests for drunkenness, and fifty per cent. of 
arrests for assault with intent to kill. 

6. Its relation to education. The Bishop of 
London in a recent address at Oxford said to 
the students. that the habit of drinking, which 
many of them looked on with so light a heart, 
meant deadly ruin in the days to come. He 
had at that time on his hands at least twenty 
university men who were helpless drunkards. 
Mr. Huxley when asked as to the value of 
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liquor as a stimulant to mental effort said, 
‘*‘T would just as soon take a dose of arsenic 
as I would of alcohol under such circum- 
stances.’’ 

7, Its relation to morals and religion. Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst of New York in three sen- 
tences, sums up the indictment against sa- 
loons, which few friends of good morals 
would refuse to indorse. He says: 

They are foul, beastly and swinish, the pro- 
lific hotbeds of vile politics, profane ribaldry 
and unspeakable sensuality. I am talking 
now of the saloon as we know it here in New 
York, licensed swilling places, a combination 
of Tammany caucus, whisky sewer, and 
bawdy-house. There is no use trying to im- 
prove them or to convert them; there is no 
convertible quality attaching to them, there 
is no decent ingredient in them that ameliora- 
tion can fasten to. 


Gather together the official utterances of the 
representative bodies of religious denomina- 
tions, Protestant and Catholic. They pro- 
nounce the same verdict of condemnation on 
the liquor saloon and the drunkard. This 
study may be extended to include the rela- 
tions of alcohol to the family, to the children, 
to politics, and to all other social conditions. 


Pure Foop Law 


Senate Expected to Pass It 


There will be no change in the 
cure of 


Ferris Hams ann Bacon 


because we have never used 
injurious preservatives 


INSIST UPON THE 


= 


LECTRO-SILICON 


SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts, (stamps). - 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


“Siircon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


and Why 


will be at an end. 


The Kind of Ham and 
Bacon You Should Eat, 


There is such a variation in the quality of 
the ham and bacon usually sold in the 
markets that we are sure housekeepers generally will welcome any information 
as to how uniformity of quality can be secured. 


If you will order Squire’s 


Arlington Ham and Squire’s Arlington Bacon your troubles in this direction 


The name ‘‘ Squire’’ on any pork product is a guarantee of excellence. The 
name ‘‘ Arlington,’’ signifies that it is Squire’s best. ; 

Squire’s Arlington Hams are cut from selected corn-fed stock, are specially 
light sugar cured by our own private process, and are simply delicious. Squire’s 
Arlington Bacon is equally satisfactory. 


If your dealer does not sell our Arlington products yet, write us about it. 
We will tell you who does sell them in your locality. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BEST. 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Rest of the Childien’s Games 


ITH the kind permission of the 
W. Despotic Foreman, they must 

all go in this week, beginning 
where we left off, and going west, and 
south, and to the very ends of the earth. 
(By the way, didn’t the D. F.’s picture 
look younger and pleasanter than you 
expected?) 


Dear Mr. Martin: One of the games we play 
is Cross Questions and Crooked Answers. 
Two opposite rows, boys and girls, are formed. 
A girl is chosen to give the questions to the 
boys, and a boy to give ths answers to the girls. 
Then the boy at the head of the row ask the 
girl opposite him his’ question, and she gives 
her answer. These are to be repeated three 
times without laughing. This is done all 
along the line. A laugh causes a forfeit. 

Eldred, N. Y. MINNIE S. 


Dear Mr. Martin: A good indoor stunt for 
boys is to toe some mark .or line on the floor, 
and with a piece of chalk in one hand to mark 
the spot reach forward as far as possible, rest- 
ing the other hand on the floor, being careful 
not to move the feet or change first position of 
hand resting on the floor. To get back, you 
must push the body back without sliding, and 
come to a standing position behind the line. 
But indoor games are tame compared to being 
in the open air! Ruth is crazy about horses, 
but [ like a boat best. Wasn’t that a nice 
boat ride up the Saco River we had when we 
were on the beach? I know two boys who 
built a boat, and called it Wemayder. 

Lawrenceville, N. J. ; PAuL P. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Here are two games we 
play. Ouneis Pass the word. We all sit ina 
ring, and one repeats rapidly to the one next 
him a sentence, perhaps a line of a poem. 
This as he understands it, is repeated to the 
next, and so on round the circle. The last 
one then gives the sentence as it came to him, 
and the first one as he understood it. ‘he 
difference is sometimes very funny. [We call 
that Gossip down east—and gossip is always 
funny !—D. F.] 

Another game is good for the memory. 
Place ten or twelve- various objects on the 
table. Let the whole company look them over 
for one minute, then leave the room, and write 
the names of all the objects he can remember. 
It is surprising how seldom one can remember 
them all correctly. ; 

Chicago, Ill. Doris H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I write about the game, 
Bright Idea. Suppose Ralph, John, Ruth, 
Esther, Jack and Jennie are playing. Ralph 
selects some object in sight, say a vine in the 
window. He says, ‘‘ Ruth, [ have a bright 
idea.”’ Ruth says, ‘‘ What isitlike?’’ ‘*1t’s 
like you.” ‘‘Why?” ‘‘ Because it’s green.” 
Ruth cannot guess it, and Ralph says to John, 
“T havea bright idea,’’? ‘‘ What is it like?” 
“Tt is like you.” ‘“‘Why?” ‘‘ Because it is 
clinging.”” ‘‘Is it the vine?’ Then it is 
John’s turn, but if he had not guessed right, 
Ralph would have asked some one else. 

Grinnell, Io. EpitH T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We play Spider Web in 
' Washington. Write each child’s name on a 
slip of paper and tie it toa long piece of string. 
Start the strings at one plaee, say the chande- 
lier or table leg. Carry each string in a sep- 
‘erate direction about the rooms. At the end 
of each string is a present; a funny one will 
make more fun. 
Seattle, Wn. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The indoor games in 
California are about the same, as ping-pong, 
checkers, etc. But the outdoor games are 
different, because we have no ice or snow. 
We have roller skating, and coasters instead 
of sleds. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have so much out- 


HELEN T. 


HARRY M. 


doors here in Southern California that we — 


hardly ever play indoor games! 
Corona, Cal. Houuanp B. 


Dear Mr. Martin: These are some of the 
games we play here. Cat and Mouse. Form 
a ring and take hold of hands. Some one 
volunteers to be the mouse and chooses a 
player to be the cat, which tries to catch the 
mouse by breaking into the ring. The players 
try to keep the cat out, but if she breaks 
through the mouse is allowed to dart out and 
run, but can easily slip into the ring again, 
while the cat is hindered. If the cat succeeds, 
she becomes a mouse and chooses some one 
else to be the cat. 

‘New York. Select leaders and choose sides. 
One side prepares something for the others to 
guess. Something suitable to be ac‘ed in pan- 
tomime, as picking cherries or gathering nuts, 
is chosen by each member of the line. Then 
they walk over to the other side, saying, 
“* Here we come.” ‘* Where from?” ‘ From 
New York.” ‘‘What is your business?” 
** Making signs.” ‘* Let us see soma of them.’’ 
Then they begin picking cherries, or whatever 
they have arranged. If this is guessed, the 
New Yorkers instantly start for their base 
as hard as they can run, the guessers after 
them. If any are caught before they get 
home, they must go over to the other side. 
Then the other side leads the game, and so on 
till one side wins all the players. 

Initials. The leader sits facing the players, 
and asks some one, ‘‘ Where are you going?” 
The one asked mentions a place. ‘*‘ What are 
you going for?’’ The words of the answer 
must have the same initials as the place; if 
he is going to Florida, his business must be 
**fun,” or ‘‘ fishing,”’ or ‘‘ flowers ’”’; if to Bos- 
ton, ‘‘ Buying baked beans and brown bread.’”’ 
[I believe that Western girl made up that game 
on purpose to get a grind on dear old Boston! 
—D. F.) 


Appleton City, Mo. Lovie W. 


Dear Mr. Martin: One game played here is 
the Chewing game. A piece of candy is tied 
in the center of a pretty long string, which is 
then given to two players, one at each end. 
The one that chews the string up to the candy 
first gets it. [The candy is all right—better 
than gum or tobacco, but I don’t think I should 
choose the string part of it!—D. F.} 

King’s Mountain, N. @. FRANCIS T. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It is impossible to de- 
scribe the grotesque amusements of Negroes. 
One will keep up a shuffling dance, while the 
rest pat time with their hands and sing non- 
sensical rhymes, interesting only as their weird 
singing makes them so. One popular game is, 
** Been to the Buildin’? ’’ The players form 
a circle around one in the, center, marching 
about her and singing these questions which 
she answers: 


“ Been to the buildin’?” ‘“‘ Yes, marm.”’ 
“Git any bread?” ‘* Yes, marm.”’ 

“ Dat bread good?” ‘* Yes, marm.” 
“‘Seed old Miss?” ‘‘ Yes, marm.” 

“ Gin you any cake?” ‘“ Yes, marm.’’ 
“Dat cake sweet?” ‘ Yes, marm.” 

“ Sweet as lasses?” ‘‘Yes,marm.” — 
“Much too sweet?” ‘Yes, marm.”’ 
“Fetch me some?” ‘No, marm.” 


After saying “‘no, marm,’”’ the one in the 
center jumps out of the ring and snaps her 
fingers at a player on the opposite side who 
must run after the fugitive until she is caught. 
Miami, Fla, Te M.D. Cs 


WHAT CHILDREN PLAY IN FOREIGN 
LANDS 


Now for missionary children in this 
country. I think you will recognize their 
names: Laura B. as from Mt. Silinda in 
Gazaland; Ruth F. as the member who 
used to write us from Colorado, then 
from India; Louis D. as representing 
the yeteran Dr. Davis of Kyoto; Paul C. 
from Kusaie in the Micronesian Islands. 
We welcome them all to America! 


Dear Mr. Martin: The African children 
don’t play indoors. Their huts are very low 
and dark. They have no windows and are 


filled with smoke from the fire in the middle 
of the floor. But I will tell you some of the 
games they do play. One is Thunder and 
Lightning. The players all sit on the ground, 
beating theirkuees. Some will suddenly jump 
up and run about quickly, and then sit down 
again. This is the lightning. All the time 
they sing a wailing song. 

As the natives believe in witchcraft the chil- 
dren have a witch game. The players are 
seated in a circle, with their knees up. The 
leader stands in the middle with a stick, and 
calls out, ‘* Are you ready?’’ If they answer, 
“*Yes,’’ he begins a song and marches around 
inside the circle. As he sings the last note of 
the song, he strikes one of the knees with the 
stick, and itis drawn back. He goes through 
this performance several times. The last one 
struck is a “‘ witch.” They are very fond of 
this game. 


South Haven, Mich. LAURA B. 


Dear Mr. Martin: You ask me what the 
children of India play indoors. They have a 
great many games to play out of doors, but 
they do not have any to playindoors. It is all 
so bright and sunshiny that they never stay in 
the house when they can go out, especially as 
the houses there have no windows. 

Springfield, Mass. RutH F. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The Japanese have fewer 
strictly indoor games than many other coun- 
tries. ; Thetwo played the most are goban and 
chess. From the former we get our game of 
gobang, and the latter closely resembles our 
chess. Another game is played with round 
discs of cardboard. The player throws a dise 
down, and a second throws another, trying to 
turn the first card over; if successful, he gets 
both cards; if not, the game goes on till a dise 
is overturned, the lucky player then getting 
all the cards yet thrown. A game resembling 
marbles is played by the boys. Small glass 
objects, in the shape of men, animals, boats, 
shoes, etc, are used. The girls toss bean- 
bags and brightly colored silk balls, keeping 
six or eight going at once. They also bounce 
rubber balls and play battle-door and shuttle- 
cock, this more often out of doors than in. 

Newtonville, Mass. Louis D. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I want to be still counted 
a Cornerer. The great game which our boys 
played everywhere, in doors and out, also on 
board the Morning Star while touring through 
the islands, is called Kari-ma-kai (carry- 
ma ky). It isnamed from the shell with which 
it is played—a separate shell which closes the 
mouth of a shell crab, in the shape of half a 
sphere, and in size all the way from a small 
button toa quarter. Two persons sit on the 
floor, with three shells placed in a line in 
front of each. Then there are four other 
shells, usually larger than those on the floor, 
called ‘‘ shooters,’’ used to hit their opponent’s 
shells and displace them. The first one doing 
so wins the game. The boys and girls spend 
many hours at a time playing this game. 

Another game is the pdssing of ten large 
cocoanuts with the husks on, and another of 
ball, in which the boys stand in a circle and 
keep the ball in the air by kicking it. This 
game is as aimless as the race of turtles in 
Alice in Wonderland, and is only used to pass , 
away time. They also play jack-straws— 
with stones. There is a heap of small stones 
from which each person in turn takes as many 
as he can without moving any other than the 
one he puts his hands on. Any thus moved 
he must put back, and the next one has his 
turn. The one getting the most stones wins. 
The game is called Steal. 

Oberlin, O. 


The committee of award thinks Louie 
W.’s letter from Missouri, on the whole, 
in: penmanship and composition, to be 
the best, and so the prize book is sent 
her. And now for the prize letters on 
Winter Birds—are they ready? ‘‘ Vernal 
equinox,” you know! See Corner Feb. 17. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A New Interpretation of 
Christianity 


The title of this book,* its price in 
proportion to its size, its style, which 
abounds in hyphenated and Latinized 
words, and the announcement of its pub- 
lishers combine to impress the literary 
and the religious world that its advent 
is epochal. Its author is professor of 
the philosophy of religion in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the University 
Press in its announcement of the ‘‘long- 
looked-for work,’’ explains that ‘‘one 
wonders whether America has hitherto 
produced a thinker on religious problems 
of this caliber.” A high, though un- 
named authority is quoted as predicting 
that this would prove ‘‘the most import- 
ant religious book of the generation.” 

After an introductory chapter and a 
historical survey of the development of 
the idea of the perfectibility of Chris- 
tianity, Professor Foster discusses first 
the rise, development and disintegra- 
tion of Christianity as authority-religion, 
then attempts to disclose the essence of 
the Christian religion by showing how 
it is to be discovered and then by dis- 
covering it in the sources of the life of 
Jesus, that is, the Gospels, and in Jesus 
himself, 

The author thrusts aside confidently 
the assumption that the New Testament 
was in any sense peculiarly inspired of 
God, as untenable by intelligent minds in- 
structed in scientific truth. He does not 
regard belief in the incarnation, death 
and resurrection of Jesus as the Christ 
as essential to Christian faith, though 
he admits that the idea or rather the 
drama expressed in the Apostles’ Creed 
“has probably been the most potent 
factor in the history of religion.’’ His 
contention is that the values in the 
‘‘messianic mythology’’ which must be 
the essence of the new view of the world 
that he expects will be established—di- 
vine grace and love and judgment—are 
not an importation from heaven through 
messianic mediation into our world, but 
are ‘‘indigenous to the soil and substance 
of reality itself.” 

It is evident that Professor Foster has 
not undertaken his task lightly or hastily. 
He has studied past and current litera- 
ture on the subject.in his own and other 
languages, especially the works of German 
scholars, which he has largely and con- 
fessedly appropriated. He manifests a 
reverent and worthy purpose. He states 
fearlessly and sometimes bluntly what is 
in the minds of many thinkers concern- 
ing religion, formulates their problems 
and encourages our hope that he will 
solve them. After elaborate attempts to 
demonstrate that the solution is not to 
be found in the prophecies and ethical 
teachings of men who have been sup- 
posed to be inspired, nor in the teachings 
of Jesus, most of which he regards as in- 
correctly reported, nor in the doctrines 
maintained by the Christian Church, 
which in the main he believes have been 
mistaken, he finds the solution in Jesus 
himself. 

Who was Jesus? Professor Foster es- 
says to answer this question by getting 


back of the opinions which the writers of 
the New Testament had of Jesus—opin- 
ions which he believes were formed ac- 
cording to the limitations and prejudices 
of their time, and colored their records of 
Jesus’ sayings and doings—and to form 
his own opinion of Jesus. To do this one 
must know the history, views and en- 
vironment of the primitive Christian 
community which these writers reflected. 
This is an exceedingly difficult task. The 
outcome must be taken at its worth. 
Nothing is gained by abuse of the author 
for attempting it. 

We do not think Professor Foster can 
be said to have succeeded in his task. To 
our mind the most valuable portions of 
this book are the summaries of Wernle’s 
Sources of the Life of Jesus and Bousset’s 
What We Kuow of Jesus. Professor 
Foster’s conclusions in the last chapter 
are painfully disappointing. He seems 
to be caught in the meshes of a method 
which he regards as scientific and there- 
fore compelling. He takes his stand on 
the position that ‘‘as regards all tradition 
there is only probability, possibility, and 
no knowledge at all.”’ It seems to us 
that he places undue confidence in his 
reasoning as to the future of religion, 
which is based on such possibilities. He 
appears also to be over confident in his 
judgment of what is and what ought to 
be the knowledge of Christian men gener- 
ally. When he states what he supposes 
to be fact concerning other men’s pro- 
cesses of thought, he measures them by 
himself as though his mind were the 
normal standard of measurement. For 
example, he asserts that ‘‘an intelligent 
man who now affirms his faith in the 
miracle stories as actual facts can hardly 
know what intellectual honesty means.”’ 

If Professor Foster were to express in 
simple language his theory of interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament, it seems to 
us that it would be something like this— 
Jesus must have lived as I think he ought 
to have lived and taught what I believe 
is the true philosophy. Therefore what- 
ever in the Gospels is inconsistent with 
the theory I hold of his life and teaching 
must have been later additions or misin- 
terpretations of what he. actually did and 
taught. 

The result is a sorry picture even when 
compared with what such rationalists as 
Baur and Renan have drawn of Jesus. 
While Professor Foster has great respect 
for the character and intention of him 
whom the Christian Church for nineteen 
centuries has confessed as Lord and Mas- 
ter, he has very limited confidence in his 
teaching even when it is correctly known. 
“Human relationships to the world have 
necessarily turned out to be entirely dif- 
ferent from what Jesus expected.’”’ Nor 
has Professor Foster a different estimate 
of what Jesus did. ‘‘ We can be like his 
character only by being unlike his con- 
duct.’’ ‘‘Imitation of Jesus ends in un- 
veraciousness.”? ‘‘To know Jesus is not 
to know his words, but the fountain of 
his disposition from which his words well 
up.”? Perhaps Professor Foster would 
say, and not unjustly, that these quota- 
tions do not adequately represent him. 
We are constrained to believe that he 


does not adequately represent his own 
convictions. His thought is often la- 
bored, his expression of it involved and 
not wholly free from conscious effort to 
be profound rather than to be understood. 
We look for further results of his study © 
which will modify his present conclusions 
and command wider acceptance. 


(The Finality of the Christian Religion, by George 
Burman Foster. pp. 548. University of Chicago Press. 
$4.00 net.) 


An English Political Free-Lance 


One rises from reading this judicial 
estimate of a father by a son with in- 
creased respect foreach. Lord Randolph 
Churchill was a ‘‘sport’’; he gambled 
and smoke and drank, and he paid the 
penalty with a sad, premature death. 
Moreover, he bolted the ranks of the Con- 
servative party to a degree sufficient to 
impair his whole political future, without 
having the wisdom to do as his son under 
similar circumstances has done and go 
over to the enemy for conscience’ sake 
and become a Liberal. But withal he 
was a charming gentleman, a gallant 
fighter, a far-visioned statesman, and able 
to see much clearer into the twentieth 
century than many of his Tory and Lib- 
eral contemporaries in public life. Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour do not gain in 
reputation for candor—in the one case— 
or in insight—in the other—as one reads 
the narrative and the documents of this 
book; and Mr. Chamberlain’s peculiar 
political somersaults seem all the more 
inexplicable. 

There was a strain of genuine democracy 
in Lord Randolph Churchill, with all his 
hereditary class feeling, a sense of fair- 
play and human sympathy, a recognition 
of the good qualities of the Irish when 
his countrymen, as a rule, denied them 
any virtues, and an adherence to rectitude 
and personal convictions on large policies 
of State, cost.him what it might politically 
and personally to adhere to them. 

Coming so soon after Mr. Morley’s 
Gladstone, this biography invites com- 
parison with it, and must, be said to be 
inferior both in theme and handling; but 
it reveals the biographer as a man of 
parts, with a wisdom on affairs of State 
remarkable in one so young, and a candor 
in dealing with parental shortcomings 
which is rare, but not unfilial. 


(Lord Randolph Churchill, by Winston Spencer 
Churchill. 2 vols. Macmillan Co. $9.00 net.] 


FICTION 

Fishers of Men, Dy a on Crockett. pp. 416. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1 
Those who like Mr. Oroekett best in the Scot- 
land of today will enjoy this tale of mission 
work and the adventure of burglars. Noone 
tells a story with more evident enjoyment. 
The girls are delightful, the boy hero is well 
imagined, there is plenty of fun and the fan- 
tastic elements are less outstanding than us- 
ual. The human nature makes up for a too 
exuberant and self-conscious art. 

ple aati! Hoye Story, by Waclaw Gasiorow- 

pp. 455. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

A atrleine pishaes of Napoleon’s residence in 
Poland in 1806. The story of the unfortunate 
Countess Walewska is told so as to make her 
relations with the emperor a reluctant self- 
sacrifice in the interests of her nation, under 
counsel of its chiefs. Her character is elabo- 
rated with loving skill, and Napoleon’s camp 
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and court are vividly pictured by one who has 
made a special and admiring study of his ca- 
reer. 

Double Trouble, by Herbert Quick. pp. 319. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
When a young American banker in love with 
scholarship and art drops suddenly into a sec- 
ondary consciousness, what sort of double 
personality is he likely to exhibit? In this 
story the five lost years of the banker-scholar’s 
life are devoted to bold money-making, ease of 
converse with all sorts of people and an ex- 
treme facility in flirtation. Out of these ele- 
ments of contrasted personality, joined with 
the power of a fascinating mesmerizer who 
can at will transfer him from one state of 
consciousness to the other, and a charming 
graduate of Smith to whom he is engaged as 
the bold lover and whom he visits as the shy 
one, grow abundant opportunities for contrast 
and amusement. The author’s handling of 
his difficult thesis is clever and easy. 


The Long Arm, by eoey M. Gardenhire. pp. 
345. Harper & Bros. $1.50 


A series of detective stories ‘centering around 
one detective who is unusually keen, while his 
keenness is emphasized by the unusual dull- 
ness of apprehension of the narrator who ac- 
companied him in his adventures. Those who 
enjoy the discovery of crimes and criminals 
which relieves innocent persons from suspi- 
cion. will have their attention satisfactorily 
held by these stories. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Book of Photography, edited by ries N. 
Hasluck. pp.784. Cassell 1&Co., Ltd. §3 0 


A complete’ technical handbook of Finis. 
graphic processes, fully illustrated. The 
point of view is English, but this will only 
oceasionally puzzle the American student or 
workman. An admirable reference-book for 
brothers of the craft. 


Right and Wrong Thinking and Their Re- 
sults, by Aaron Martin pene: pp. 361. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.5 


The author is not a Chistian Scientist but he 
is a believer in the power of mind to control 
. physical phenomena in the body. All think- 
ing is divided into two distinct classes, har- 
monious and discordant; one results in health, 
the other disease. Although recognizing the 
sphere of hypnotism, all extravagancies are 
avoided. The book is a plea for the kind of 
mental discipline that builds up character. 
The argument finally reaches the claim of the 
possibility of perfection through mind action, 
and utterly ignores the interaction of sensa- 
tion and environment. It will be read with 
interest by amateur psychologists. 


The Hand, by Lewis payin} sound ick: pp. 238. 
Irving Co., ‘oxford, N.Y. $1.5 


An interesting collection of ae legends and 
beliefs about the hand. 

fo ie wan't. giecre. PP 
A practical English book devoted to antago- 
nizing the too prevalent delusion that poultry 
farming can by itself be made to pay. The 
conditions of the problem are not very differ- 
ent in England and the conclusions of the 
book are equally applicable to America. The 
author insists and gives facts to prove both 
that the improvement of breeds often tends to 
degeneration and that the only poultry yards 
that pay are those which form a small factor 
in a larger scheme of farm management. 
People with the poultry fever will do well to 
study the book. 

Native Ministry of New Hampshire, by Rev. 


N. F. Carter. pp. 1,017. Rumford Printing Co., 
Concord, N. H. 


The author, a Congregational minister, has 
collected the life history and statistics of more 
than 2,500 ministers born in New Hampshire, 
-about one-third of them Congregationalists 
and the remainder divided among eighteen 
denominations. There are 218 towns which 
have contributed one or more ministers to the 
list, the largest number being credited to 
Plymouth, 66 Hanover has 49, Concord 47 
and several other towns over 30. The index- 
ing is thorough and excellent. Mr. Carter 
says his work is the harvesting of more than 
thirty years, and his service is a valuable one 
to the ministry, the churches and the state. 
The Divine Comedy of Dante. 


by Walter L. Sheldon. Pa 
Weston, Philadelphia. 5 


Four Lectures 
er. pp.126. §. Burns 
cents, 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Not a Ministerial Bureau 


Will you kindly permit me to say to your 
readers that I find myself unable to undertake 
the work of a ministerial bureau. I would be 
very glad to assist all my brethren who are 
seeking to make changes in the pastorate, but 
I must beg them to remember that I have a 
large church on my hands whose work must 
not be neglected, and that the public service 
and the necessary correspondence connected 
with the moderatorship entail upon me a 
pretty heavy burden. Even to reply to all the 
letters requesting my interest in securing new 
places is a considerable labor. 

I know that my brethren will understand 
this when their attention is called to it, and 
that they will gladly relieve me of this burden. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


Dr. Dawson’s Plans 


The account in the issue of Feb. 24 of the 
invitation which has reached me from Aus- 
tralia is perfectly correct, but there is very 
little probability that I can accépt that invita- 
tion for March, 1907. I expect to settle with 
my family at Taunton, Mass., in June next. 
This alone, together with the increasing claim3 
of my work in the States, constitutes a reason 
why it is expedient to postpone my Australian 
visit for a year beyond March, 1907. 

Atlanta, Ga., March 7. W. J. DAWSON. 


Looms of Lowell 


They are running full time—some also for half 
the night—in this bull market for cotton and woolen 
goods. Our churches also, like looms for the king- 
dom of heaven, are increasing speed, after a very 
dull period. Two of the three pastorless churches 
have found their men, Highland happily securing 
Rey. A. F. Dunnels, late of Fitchburg, First greet- 
ing gladly Rev. Benjamin A. Willmott of Townsend ; 
but High Street is still fishing. A good deacon says, 
“The apostles were made saints by their commis- 
sion to be fishers of men, but it works the opposite 
way with me.’ However, the Master who bade 
the discouraged Peter to push out into the deep 
may still be cheerfully obeyed. 

The rapid changes of pulpit in a city of the sober 
Bay State has been impressively shown with the 
pastor of the Eliot Church; in only five years he has 
seen all but one of fifteen Congregational pastorates 
vacated and filled—some of them twice in that short 
term—so that he has become already a patriarch to 
stand beside the venerable pastor emeritus, Dr. 
Greene. The one exception is the First Trinitarian 
Church, where Rev. George F. Kenngott’s growing 
work of fourteen years has required the assistant 
pastor, Rey. Sarah A. Dixon. 

The recent American Board mass meeting for all 
churches of the vicinity held with Kirk Street Church 
was a benediction more precious than the $800 sub- 
scribed. We shall not soon forget the surging song, 
Onward, Christian Soldiers, from the lusty lungs of 
laymen two hundred strong that made the banquet 
tables ring. Indeed, the missionary spirit of the 
whole region is improving. How much may be 
accomplished by pastors and their capable wives 
has been illustrated by the church in North Chelms- 
ford, where the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety gathered one hundred persons to hear their own 
pastor, Rev. D. A. Hudson, lecture on Livingstone. 
Think of it, a hundred women at a regular mission- 
ary meeting with only home talent, in a church 
whose total membership is about ninety! Another 
church whose pastor and wife are imbued with mis- 
sionary might is that of Tewksbury, which three 
years ago neglected all but one society, but which 
Rev. W. J. Minchin now reports faithful to all seven, 
and with increased home expenses. 

As touching the nerve of missions, a recent visit 
of Rev. W. B. D. Gray to a Lowell church has dem- 
onstrated it to be what Dr. Parkhurst calls the 
nerye of religious sensation. In Superintendent 
Gray’s effective appeal for the missionary work 
of the Congregational Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society scarcely one incident was related 
to show how missionaries have changed homes 
from squalor to comfort, or men from ignorance 
to culture; neither were gifts to the needy poor 
nor service to the suffering sick recounted— 
though all these were doubtless in his quiver; but 
he told instances of hunger for the gospel, pictured 
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the eager hearts of mothers in real life pleading for 
him to baptize their babes, recounted the simple 
tragedy of a cowboy’s conversion who felt that he 
must ‘ride the range for Jesus Christ’ before he 
crossed over the “great divide” of death. His 
words brought tears to the eyes of men who had 
not confessed Christ, nor brought children for bap- 
tism, nor ever asked for thegospel; and that appeal 
to their religious sentiment elicited five times the 
usual offering for that missionary society. The old 
Haystack ambition to save souls is doubtless still 
the true spring of missionary zeal. E. V. B. 


From Ohio’s Queen City 


INFLUENCE OF THE DAYTON MEETING 


The tri-church council is bearing immediate fruit. 
The pastors of the United Brethren and Congrega- 
tional churches of the city and vicinity have already 
organized a union monthly ministers’ meeting. 
The spirit of their first meeting reproduced the de- 
lightful and affectionate unity of the Dayton Council. 
An address by the Walnut Hills Congregational 
pastor was followed by brief addresses from nearly 
all the twenty or more present. The desire for 
organic union is unanimous. Drs. Macklin and 
McKee came from Dayton expressly to show inter- 
est in this local movement. The men of the two 
denominations will evidently be congenial. The 
Methodist Protestants are represented ‘by only one 
small church in the city. Its pastor, conducting 
evangelistic work in the northern part of the state, 
is in hearty accord with the spirit of union. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER RECEPTION 


Five hours between trains gave the various dele- 
gations of Student Volunteers to the Nashville con- 
vention time to dine on Walnut Hills and visit Lane 
Seminary. The faculty anticipated this stopover 
by inviting the representatives of many colleges 
and seminaries to a reception at the seminary 
chapel. Hartford Seminary had thirty representa- 
tives. Addresses by President McKibben, local 
pastors, and a member of each delegation prepared 
the volunteers for a delightful hour of acquaintance 
and good fellowship. Refreshments were served by 
the wives and daughters of the faculty. The pleas- 
ure of this experience ‘‘ was enough,” as the happy 
students expressed it, ‘‘to pay for the entire trip.” 
Local visitors and friends were inspired by the 
enthuriasm of these consecrated young men. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 


The union is availing itself of the service of some 
of our strongest denominational leaders within 
reach at the quarterly meetings. Dr. D F. Bradley 
of Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, gave a scholarly ad- 
dress on The Puritan in December, and Pres. J. H. 
George of Chicago Seminary presented an inspiring 
ideal to pastors and churches at the March meeting 
at Walnut Hills. His theme was, The Kind of 
Minister the Churches Need. Representatives of 
the United Brethren were present by invitation. 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


The pastor at Walnut Hills began, in March, his 
seventh year of service. The six years completed 
have witnessed steady gains. Accessions numbered 
160, of whom forty-three came last year. Riverside 
and North Fairmont are pastorless. Lawrence 
Street (Welsh), after two years of candidating, re- 
joices in a minister, Mr. Evans, fresh from Wales. 


CITY GOVERNMENT 


The new Democratic mayor is strictly enforcing 
the law against gambling. This action is mani- 
festly sincere. The prolonged critical illness of 
the governor prevents the Sunday closing of saloons 
and places of amusement, which the mayor is re- 
luctant or not disposed to undertake single handed. 
The investigating committee appointed by the state 
is finding evidence of extensive graft in every de- 
partment of the city government thus far inspect-d. 
Several prominent banks are implicated in the 
crookedness and certain prominent officials are 
out of town or in hiding. D. M. P. 


A Visiting Week 


Rev. Thomas M. Hodgdon of West Hartford, Ct., 
has recently carried out this excellent scheme to 
promote the sociability of his people. The parish 
was divided and all living in one division agreed a 
certain day to remain at home while the families of 
the second division made calls upon them. The 
next day the arrangement was reversed, and for the 
remainder of the week the families will visit as they 
please. The five regular meetings of the week were 
omitted to carry out the plan, and the 250 families 
in the parish vote the experiment a great success. 

Sesan 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Dedication at Rogers Park 

The church was organized by the City Mis- 
sionary Society in 1889 It had then 87 mem- 
bers. It now has over 400 and a Sunday school 
of more than 500. The Missionary Society ap- 
propriated $1,100 toward the first edifice and 
its furniture, and aid was also received from 
the Church Building Society. The present 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Pound, has been inde- 
fatigable in his efforts to add to its efficiency. 
The building is 85 feet square, with a dome, 
and cost a little over $56,000. The money 
needed for last bills, about $12,000, was raised 
Sunday. The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by Dr. C. A. Vincent of Galesburg. Dr. Gun- 
saulus preached in the evening. The audience 
room will seat about 800 and the Sunday school 


room more than 500. Acoustic properties are, 


perfect. People and pastor are rejoicing, as 
well they may, in this superb house of wor- 
ship. The church is in a position to do its 
part in the evangelization of the city and the 
world, and will hereafter be reckoned among 
the strong churches of the country. 


Additions at Elgin 


Sunday was a great day for the Elgin church. 
In the absence of Dr. C. L. Morgan, the pas- 
tor, recruiting at Clifton Springs, Dr. W. F. 
MeMillen has been looking after the field. 
Forty-five persons came into the church Sun- 
day, thirty-six of them on confession. There 
has been a deep interest among men, and there 
promises to be another large accession at the 
next communion. The ingathering is not so 
much the result of revival meetings held earlier 
in the year, as of personal work on the part 
of Sunday school teachers and church mem- 
bers with Dr. McMillen to lead them. Reports 
from Dr. Morgan are encouraging and it is 
hoped that erelong he will be able to take up 
his work. Meanwhile Dr. McMillen has kept 
all the activities of the church in operation, 
and will, it is anticipated, render further as- 
sistance as needed. 


Debate Over Professor Foster’s Book 


- The Baptist ministers at their meeting Mon- 

day morning put themselves on record, 48 to 
22, as discountenancing the views set forth by 
Professor Foster in his book. But this resolu- 
tion, the mildest of several proposed, was not 
passed without a protest signed by seventeen 
members of the association. The minority 
deprecated the resolution of the majority as 
an invasion of their rights and as contrary to 
Baptist precedents. The resolution and pre- 
amble are as follows : 


Whereas, A member of this conference has 
issued from the University of Chicago Press, 
a book entitled The Finality of the Christian 
Religion, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we as a conference declare 
it to be our resolute conviction that the views 
set forth in this book are contrary to Scripture, 
and that its teaching and tendency are sub- 
versive of the vital and essential truths of the 
Christian faith... . 


When the vote of the conference was an- 
nounced, Rev. M. P. Boynton of the Lexington 
Avenue Baptist Church, asked that his name 
be stricken from the roll of the conference. 
There was quite a general feeling that it isnot 
right to attack the author of a book evenif the 
views expressed init becondemned. Dr. Foster 
has expressed himself only so far as to say that 
he thinks the dualistic views of the Middle Ages 
and the scientific materialistic views of the 
present time must be united, that one must go 
back of materialism to find the true explana- 
tion of the universe. 

The Methodist ministers voted to invite Dr. 
Torrey and Mr. Alexander to conduct revival 
services here in the autumn. The Congre- 
gationalists were asked to unite in the in- 
vitation, but delayed their answer to consider 
the subject more carefully. 


High License Triumphant 

Monday evening the council by a vote of 40 
to 28 raised the license for saloons from $500 to 
$1,000. The new law will go into effect April 1, 
and will add, it is thought, from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 a year to the revenues of the city. 
Every possible effort had been put forth to 
persuade doubtful members of the council 
to vote for the increased license, so that finally 
several voted for the ordinance, not so much 
because they desired it as because they were 
convinced that their constituents desired it. 
The mayor immediately expressed his pleas- 
ure at the action of the council, and has made 
the ordinance effective by affixing his signa- 
ture to it. The vote is regarded as a great 
moral victory. No one anticipates any re- 
markable change in the moral conditions of 
the city because it will have 1,000 more police- 
men, but it makes plain the fact that when 
the moral forces of the city unite on any single 
object they can secure their wish. 


Trouble in Zion 

Chicago was somewhat startled at reading 
recently that Dr. Dowie had put a mortgage 
of $20,000 on his house, and that the financial 
pressure on his enterprise is severe. Sunday, 
General Overseer VY oliva increased the excite- 
ment among Dr. Dowie’s friends by asking for 
$250,000 for pressing necessities. Heexpressed 
himself as willing to live on twenty-five cents a 
week, and urged every one to reduce expenses 
to the lowest point possible and give every- 
thing else toward the paying of debts and in- 
creasing the capital of their industries. Good 
security is promised and undoubtedly the 
money will be secured. Yet one cannot help 
asking if appeals of this sort are likely to re- 
cur? They have already been made several 
times, and the absence of Dowie himself, and 
the burdens which are falling on others, com- 
pels the question, Is the end near at hand? 


A Sad Case 

Tuesday morning Mrs. Ella V. Turner, a 
Dowieite and the wife of a Dowieite, died 
from what even charity requires one to de- 
clare a lack of medical a‘tendance. Deacon 
Keller of Zion City was present and united his 
prayers with those of the husband and the sick 
woman. But these and the laying on of hands 
were of noavail. Remonstrance did no good. 
The services of a physician, who came in late, 
were declined, so firm was the faith of Mr. 
Turner and Deacon Keller in the principles 
of their religion. The time may come when 
competent authority will furnish a physician, 
where in similar cases, life might be saved by 
the use of proper remedies. 


The Harper Memorial 


Circulars have not yet been issued, but gifts 
are coming in, Mr. Grey of Evanston, one of the 
original founders of the university, has given 
$5000 and Mr. Martin Ryerson has cabled 
from Europe a gift of $25,000. Small sums 


‘will be asked for, as well as those which run 


up into the thousands. Prompt answers to the 
appeal are anticipated. As the memorial will 
cost more than a million dollars, something is 
expected from every friend of the university. 
Dr. Robert Harper, brother of the late presi- 
dent, has been appointed his successor in the 
Semitic chair. Heis well fitted for the place. 
Mrs. Harper will have a home on Professors: 
Row, but till her own house is built, will oc- 
cupy the president’s house. : 


Prosperity of a Down=Town Church 


Since Dr. Shaw came from New York City 
to Chicago, less than two years ago, the Second 
Presbyterian Church, which is far down town, 
has received 224 members, employed two as- 
sistant pastors, a director of the Sunday 
school, a deaconess and several other helpers. 
It has raised the good sum of $80,000, of which 
over $60,000 have gone to benevolence. All 
the equipments of the church are of the first 
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order. The preaching is manly, earnest, help- 
ful, eloquent. The results show what organ-— 
ization and persistent effort can accomplish in 
a district which is no longer a “‘resident dis- 
trict,”” but in which there are a great many 
people who need, what the Church can give 
them. Other churches are boldly facing the 
problems which changed conditions present, 
and with gratifying success. Union Park, the 
First Church, New England and Plymouth 
are doing admirable work in spite of the fact. 
that former supporters have gone into the 
suburbs, or have died; and although it is not 
easy, as it once was, to meet expenses, it is 
true that somehow expenses are met and that 
additions to these churches on confession of 
faith as well as by letter are large and con- 
stant.’ Not all churches, like the Second Pres- 
byterian, have a legacy of $200,000, left by the 
late John Crerar, to fall back upon, but all of 
them have a constituency sufficiently strong to 
enable them to do whatever needs to be done. 
Chicago, March 10. FRANKLIN. 


The Lawrence Ministry of 
Rev. F. H. Page 


After ten years of devoted ministry, Rev. Freder- 
ick Harlan Page resigns the pastorate of Trinity 
Congregational Church, Lawrence, Mass. During 
these years, despite unusual losses by death and 
removal, the church has sustained his ministry with 


REV. FREDERICK H. PAGE 


appreciation of the high ideals by which it has been 
animated, and after a vote of dissuasion, has yielded 
to its pastor’s wish for rest and change. The letter 
of resignation dealt in a spirit, of admirable candor 
with certain discouragements of the situation and 
has increased respect for the retiring pastor’s manly 
character. 

Coming to Lawrence after three years of study at. 
Andover which marked the transition from an 
honorable and more lucrative career in journalism, 
Mr. Page brought hither from a brief associate 
pastorship in Union Church, Boston, rare knowledge 
of affairs, a trained faculty of administration, wit 
and wisdom, and above all, the assured conviction 
of a divine call to the Christian ministry. His 
varied services in the city of whose best interests 
he has been the outspoken champion, whether in 
public expostulation or private life, have won the 
respect of all sorts and conditions of men. 

In the larger Lawrence it is doubtful if there is 
@ pastor whose unaffected sympathy and fine gifts 
in time of sorrow have been more in request or who 
could be more sincerely missed as a yoke-fellow. 
From a faithful delivery of the Spirit’s message 
to his own mind and heart neither personal ambition 
nor commercial constraint has led him aside. Not 
the church’s income but her outgo has most con- 
cerned him, inspiring an able, single-minded preach- 
ing of the gospel. Too much a man of affairs to-be 
a theologian, he has prized the rare gifts with which 
God endowed him “ rather that he might prophesy,’’ 
adorning his office most of all with the supreme 
grace of a shepherding love that has endeared him 
to all. 

In the directory of two of our denominational 
societies (the Sunday School and Publishing and 
the Education) we shall no doubt continue to profit 
by the service of “(a man full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom.”’ Mr. Page will serve Trinity Church unti} 
July 1, unless by mutual consent the pastorate 
is terminated earlier. ae Ors: Wie 
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State Consulting Editors: Rev. Joseph H. Chandler, Fond du Lac; Dr. Samuel T. Kidder, Ripon; Rev. Lewis H. Keller, Milwaukee 


Evangelism and Unification 


The two questions now exciting keenest interest 
im our chutehes are evangelism and unification. 
Viewed superficially these movements appear to 
have little in common. To some evangelism seems 
a spiritual impulse; unification a turning away from 
spiritual power to a reliance upon humanly devised 
machinery. But the new evangelism makes head- 
way through the human instrumentality of zealous 
, committees and an increase of the fellowship of 
mutual aid among pastors. Unification means 
simply the same kind of zeal and mutual helpful- 
mess made a permanent characteristic of convention 
life. 

Life creates organism and a new breath of lHfe in 
our churches has created organic means both for 
¢o-operation in immediate evangelism and in a 
more sustained union effort to win men to Christ. 
These two movements are fundamentally one and 
are ‘‘by the same spirit.” 


BROTHERLY OVERSIGHT 


A considerable number of our churches need some 
good strong advice from those who have a right to 
give it more than they need anything else. Our 
present theory and practice provide for advice, but 
do not make it timely. At the formal installing and 
dismissing council it is always too late to do any 
considerable good. We see clearly the imperative 
need of an advice which will reduce the number of 
good men unfortunately placed and shorten the 
agony of delay in making changes under such con- 
ditions; and we are trying to provide for it through 
our committees of oversight. 


A LESSON FROM THE Y. M,C. A. 


The benefit of. an oversight without authority is 
well illustrated in the influence of the state and 
national officers of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. Sometime ago the leading citizens of Fond 
du Lac got together to raise moncy for a Y.M.C. A. 
building, accomplishtd almost nothing and aban- 
doned the project. The state officers came to the 
<ity to help a forlorn cause revive the enterprise, 
and got a small number to agree to support a secre- 
tary for a few mouths. Then a national officer 
came on and initiated a canvass for $50,000. 
Through the help of bis leadership and the con- 
tinued advice and encouragement of the state 
officers, $50,000 was secured in a month. The_ 
seemingly impossible was accomplished and the 
whole city rejoic d. 

Recently Superintendent Carter saved the church 
at She/l Lake from financial disaster by the inspira- 
tion of leadership, and this financial revival has 
given a promising church a new lease of life. 


BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


A remarkable financial revival, also, has been 
accomplished under the leadership of Rev. F. T. 
Rouse at Appleton in bis own church. Annual 
deficiencies of from $700 to $800 have been the 
rule for several years. By a strong, united effort, 
1905 was closed without a deficit and the pledges 
for 1906, some $1,700 more than the average, seem 
to assure a surplus at the next annual meeting. 
Such things are so rare that it is worth while to note 
that a financial revival led by Rev. J. B. Thompson 
in the church at Watertown, in January, 1905, re- 
sulted ina surplus of $300 last December. Whether 
in the local church or in the case of allthe churches, 
good: business management has much to do with 
‘spiritual prosperity. 


A FORWARD MOVEMENT IN MADISON 


Beloit College has the largest entering class in its 
history, the enrollment at Ripon is rapidly increas- 
- ing, our academies at, Ashland, Endeavor and 
Rochester are making steady advance; but still 
there are more Congregationally allied students at- 
tending the university, it is said, than in all these 
institutions combined. To care for this body of 
young people, the First Church in Madison has 
voted to employ a student pastor, expecting that 
other churches of the state will assist in his main- 
tenance. This is a forward movement in which 
many are interested. The influence of Dr. E. G. 
Updyke’s preaching upon the student body is very 
great. If this can be supplemented by pastoral 
care, we may feel that our university students are 
being trained in ways which will make for robust 
character and Christian leadership. 


A UNION VENTURE 


The strong church at Sparta, after several months 
of looking for a pastor, finally called for two years 
Rey. J. Walker Pugh, the local Baptist pastor, and 
the two churches entered into an agreement by 
which he becomes pastor of the united congrega- 
tions. It is possible that this temporary union will 
become permanent. 

Recent accessions to our fellowship from other 
denominations are offset by the transfer of Rev. 
John H. Stemen, recently of Viroqua to the Presby- 
terian church of Stevens Point. Devoted and effi- 
cient in his parish, he was peculiarly helpful in con- 
structive work for the communion of the churches 
and in the present crisis Congregationalism can ill 
afford to lose this type of minister. Jin Han Os 


Milwaukee 


The ‘“ Greater Milwaukee” is to be more than an 
aspiration. Several new railroads are séeking 
entrance to the city, new electric lines are bringing 
people and business, all building records are being 
broken and the business men of the city have 
organized to guide this progressive movement, 


THE CHURCHES KEEP PACE 


With this inspiring growth the churches are keep- 
ing pace. The evangelistic campaign carried on 
last year by the local pastors improved the spirit- 
ual tone of the churches, increased the accessions 
to membership and left behind no depressing re- 
action. Thereis a quickened life in the churches of 
the several denominations and in this blessing the 
churches of the Congregational way fully share. 

Plymouth has closed one of its best years with 
increasing membership, growing numbers and 
activity in its Endeavor Society, a progressive 
Sunday school and church, and finances and beney- 
olences well sustained. Rev. Judson Titsworth is 
in the twenty-fourth year of his pastorate and to 
relieve him for the wider ministry in the state and 
city to which he is increasingly called, he has been 
given a secretary and assistant, Mr. W.S. Liston. 

Grand Avenue and its pastor, Rev. ©. H. Beale, 
had the joy of welcoming forty-nine new members 
at the January communion. All departments of 
the church have been thoroughly organized. Three 
hundred members attended the annual meeting. 
The Men’s Club has charge of one Sunday evening 
service each month and interest in the second serv- 
ice is growing. A Young Men’s Club of fifty mem- 
bers responds to the pastor’s call for service. 

All rejoice in the great work being done by 
Ranover Street. This church, with a discouraging 
down-town problem, is responding nobly to the 
evangelistic methods of its pastor, Rev. Henry 
Stauffer. There are large udditions to the mem- 
bership of the church, morning congregations are 
growing and financial conditions are decidedly im- 
proved. An outstanding feature in its activities is 
the personal work of the pastor and members. 

To meet the needs of its rapidly growing Sunday 
school Pilgrim has reconstructed its house of wor- 
ship.. The school is successful in attracting and 
holding boys and its official and teaching force is 
composed maisJy of young men. A large boys’ 
club organizes the lads for athletics and good fel- 
lowship, and mass meetings for boys are occasion- 
ally held an hour before the Sunday evening service. 
Church membership has more than doubled during 
the present pastorate. Hereafter, candidates for 
church membership are to be received on their 
written assent to printed statements containing the 
substance of the chureh covenant, rather than by 
personal conference with the pastoral committee. 

North Side finds its new pastor, Rev. W. A. Gerrie, 
admirably adapted to this promising field and pros- 
pects of growing influence and numbers were never 
better. Our Swedish and Bohemian churches hold 
steadily on their way and are doing valuable work. 


DENOMINATIONAL EXPANSION 


The February meeting of the Milwaukee Congre- 
gational Club was devoted to the interests of Con- 
gregationalism in this city and addresses were 
made by Rey. Judson Titsworth, Dr. C. H. Beale 
and Mr. J. O. Myers. Our Congregational Union 
has requested the churches it represents to include 
in their budgets an annual contribution to the union 
for planting new churches. 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR 


The recent meeting of our District Convention 
gave an evening to the labor question and addresses 
were heard from representatives of the church and 
the labor unions. Those from the unions said 
frankly that the church is capitalistic in its constit- 
uency and individualistic in its philosophy and so 
not deserving their attendance or support. The 
same attitude was shown recently when the central 
labor bodies of the city refused to grant the request 
of the Union Ministerial Association, that they co- 
operate with the association in the exchange of 
fraternal delegates. This plan of co-operation is 
now operative in over fifty large American cities, 
Milwaukee being one of the very few to reject the 
proposition. Opposition came from the Socialists 
who are specially strong in Milwaukee and have 
fair prospects of electing one of their number for 
mayor in the spring. L. H. KK. 


Some Specialties in Church Work 


In Fond du Lac, which has received forty acces- 
sions during 1905, the men of the congregation— 
fifty or so—have arranged to take tea together, 
quarterly, in the church parlors. At the second 
meeting of the sort, Forefather’s Day was cele- 
brated, the “‘ Priscillas”’ serving the banquet, vari- 
ous toasts and an original poem following. 

Hope Church, Superior, under its ‘“ lawyer- 
preacher,” Rev. F. C. Weed, is rising into new 
cheer. The pastor keeps a reading and pleasure- 
room open in the church two nights each week 
equipped with games and literature. New books 
encourage the reorganized choir and the pastor is 
looking for a second-hand job press to aid his ef- 
forts. 

Kenosha has a thoroughly graded Bible school 
with a regular substitute for each teacher. The 
first boys’ brigade service recently brought the 
young soldiers into evidence marching in full uni- 
form to a deeply impressive service. The thirty- 
five boys maintain a glee club of twenty-three 
voices. They are taking lessons in useful citizen- 
ship by exploiting a city government of their own, 
with mayor, aldermen and other officials. A guild 
for girls is on the way. The pastor, Rev. E. T. 
Farrill, holds a monthly cabinet meeting of all de- 
partment officers and Sunday school teachers, to 
discuss ways, means and problems. Refreshments 
are served at these gatherings. 

Kewaunee on Lake Michigan has had a phenome- 
nal renaissance and growth under Rev. S. P. Luce. 
Twenty-five adults were received to membership 
during 1905, and a two weeks’ evangelistic cam- 
paign, lately held with the aid of Rev. G. E. Farnam 
of Oshkosh Plymouth Church, has greatly quickened 
both chureh and town. Over thirty have pledged 
themselves to a new life. 

Pilgrim Church, Milwaukee, has just increased 
Rev. L. H. Keller’s salary $200, after a year of 
excellent growth, wherein fifty new members were 
welcomed. The Sunday school has acquired a 
kindergarten as its basis and socials are periodically 
held for its different departments. The pastor is 
organizing a normal class for trained service and 
the boys’ club has grown so large that it is obliged 
to meet in sections on different evenings. 

Sheboygan, Rev. J. W: White, has wiped out its 
debt and raised the salary $200. Over 5v0 in its 
Bible school give good augury of its future. 

First Church, Oshkosh, has a unique and success- 
ful method of announcing each benevolent offering 
in a compact address of information the Sunday 
previous to the contribution by a layman detailed 
to load himself for the discharge and bring the 
particular problem freshly to mind in up-to-date 
relations. 

EDUCATION 


Among recent special college lectures open to 
students and citizens, prominent were Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s Porter Missionary Lectures at Beloit on 
The Messages of Pagan Religions, of Judaism, of 
Christianity ; and as a sequel, By Their Fruits Ye 
Shall Know Them. Professor Moulton of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Fellow of the Royal Astronom- 
ical Society of London, illustrated Other Worlds 
than Our Own. At Ripon were Dr. J. Beveridge 
Lee recounting, with lantern views, his travels in 
Egypt and Presbyterian missions there; also Dr. 
George C. Comstock of the State University on 
Pending Problems in Astronomy. Later will come 
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Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer of the Harvard Peabody 
Museum on Archological Remains in Central 
America. 

Principal A. W. Burr of Beloit Academy, a well- 
known educator, has returned after a long deserved 
and needed half-year’s vacation, enriched by spe- 
cial studies at Oberlin and Columbia University. 
Professor Burr is a veteran who keeps up with the 
advance guard in educational ideas. By the desire 
of the trustees.and of the Senior class, Beloit’s late 
president, Dr. E. D. Eaton, will return from his 
Vermont parish to preside over the exercises of the 
coming Commencement—Beloit’s sixtieth anniver- 
Sary—and@ deliver the baccalaureate sermon. 


UNION MOVEMENTS 


More and more, co-operative pastors’ meetings of 
interdenominational scope are inspiring broader 
sympathy and helpful discussions of practical 
themes. Religious impulse is thus generated and 
the churches become more and better related. 
That in Milwaukee has become potential in local 
reform work. There are several among the swiitly 
growing manufacturing towns of the Fox River 
Valley. Beloit’s has made itself historic. Ripon’s 
gathers pastors from a wide range of surrounding 
territory to monthly sessions within the hospitality 
of the new college Y. M.C. A. room. Between ses- 
sions they lunch with the students in the beautiful 
new Alumni Common’s hall. On alternate months 
the ministers’ wives are invited. The last of these 
meetings was profitably addressed—with liberty of 
questions which brought out even more than the 
address—by Rev. G. W. Pepper, the big-hearted 
and able chaplain of the state penitentiary at 
Waupun. 

Many influential pastors and laymen were sum- 
moned to Milwaukee by Sec. A. N. Hitchcock 
and our Milwaukee churches to participate in an 
all-day missionary conference and banquet, and to 
listen to the presentations of the foreign work and 
needs by Dr. Arthur H. Smith of China, and Rev. 
Henry G. Bissell of India. Say’. Ase 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLEN, MELVIN J., Worthington, Mass., to South- 
wick. 

BREWER, FRANK S., New Hartford, Ct., to Second 
Ch., Palmer, Mass. 

CLARK, ROBb’T, formerly of East Fairfield, Vt., to 
Warren. Accepts, and is at work. 

DRYSDALE, KR. J., Georgetown, Ont., declines call 
to Barrie. 

EARLY, ALONZO; York,.0., adds Weymouth to his 
field. 

Evans, D. Evuis, to remain indefinitely at Park 
Ave. Ch., Racine, Wis., where he has served for a 
year. Accepts. 

EVANS, JOHN and GWENDOLEN, Oak Hill, 0., sup- 
ply also Bryn Hyfryd, Carmel! and Centerville. 

GETCHELL, E. PLUMMER, Alexandria, O., to Sulli- 
van. Accepts. 

HALBERSLEBEN, HENRY C., Palisade, Neb., to 
Petersburg. Accepts. 

HAND, CLIFFORD N., Pacific Sem., to Fitchburg, 
Cal. 

HARRIS, J. T., formerly at Hinesburg, Vt., to Eagle 
River, Wis. Accepts. 

LEwis, THOS. G., Sunol Glen, Cal., to San Juan. 
Accepts. 

LINCOLN, Howarp A., West Newfield, Me., to 
Dexter and Garland. 

LOWER, DAVID M., Agency, Io., to care also for 
Belknap. Accepts. 

Mason, HARRY E., Blaine, Wn., to Sprague; also 
to Dayton. Accepts the latter. 

PRATT, ARTHUR P., formerly pastor of Third 
Church, Chelsea, Mass., to Bellows Falls, Vt. 
REESE, JOHN B., Oberlin Sem., to Second Ch., 

Elyria, O. Accepts. 

Rices, CHAs. W., Lenox, O,, in connection ‘with 
teaching at Farmington, O., to serve the Farming- 
ton Ch. Accepts. 

ROLLINS, WALTER 'H., Wilmington, Mass., to 
Ames, lo.; also to Waterloo. Accepts the latter. 

SPALDING, GEO. B., Jr., Red Lodge, Mont., to Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

Tick, J. HAMMOND, Penfield, O., to Garrettsville. 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


FULTON, ALBERT C.,%. Somersworth, N. H., Feb. 
27. Sermon, Rey. S. H. Dana; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G, E. Hall, Geo. Lewis, W. L. Anderson, 
Henry Hyde, L. H. Thayer and H. A. Blake. 

LAYBOURN, G. M., 0. Council, Ida. Sermon, Rev. 
G. W. Rexford; other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. B. 
Wright, H. A. Lee and J. D. Kingsbury. 

MIx, CLIFTON H., 4. Pilgrim Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
March 8. Parts, Rev. Messrs. Webster. Wood- 
bury, T. E.. Gale, E. W..Phillips,*G. S:*Dodge, 
A. W. Hitchcock, C. M. Southgate and Drs. E. N. 
Packard, Eldridge Mix and A. B. Chalmers. 

PARKER, CHAS. O., rec. p. Berlin, Mass , March 7. 
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PEARSON, OLAF, o. Thedford, Neb., March1. Ser- 
mon, Rev. A. E Ricker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J.C. Noyce, S. H. Buell, E. E. Sprague, Harmon 
Bross and J. D. Stewart. Mr. Pearson will enter 
upon Sunday school work in Nebraska, with head- 
quarters in Seneca. 

VRADENBURGH, EDGAR §S., o. Hubbardton, Vt., 
Feb. 7. Sermon, Rey. R. H. Ball; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. N. R. Nichols, David McIntyre, 
F. L. Garfield and H. P. Higley, D. D. 


Resignations 


CROKER, GEO. H., Green Mountain, Io., to take 
effect about May 1. 

LEwIs, THOS. G., Sunol Glen, Cal. 

MASON, HARRY E., Blaine, Wn. 

MERRITT, Rop’T F., Olney, Ill. 

NEWLANDS, Rop’r W., Cheshire, Ct., to take effect 
about June 1, after five years’ service. 

ROLLINS, WALTER H., Wilmington, Mass., to take 
effect April 15, after six years’ service. 

TOWNSEND, ARTHUR C., unanimously requested to 
withdraw resignation at Albion, Neb. Consents. 

WADE, J. C., First Ch., Waukegan, IIl. 


Stated Supplies 
GuuLick, U. D., at Third Ch., Waterbury, Ct. 


Personals 


COLTON, ALFRED E., for the last eight years the 
American Bible Society’s, representative for New 
England, wasfrecommissioned six months ago to 
represent the society in five of the New England 
states, together with New York and New Jersey. 
He will continue to make Boston (Dorchester) 
his headquarters. 

Root, BENJ. F., before his departure from Third 
Ch., Waterbury, Ct., for his new field in Colum- 
bus, O., was given a valuable gold watch, while 
Mrs. Root received various gifts from the ladies 
of the parish. 

SANDERSON, Epw. F., Central Ch., Providence, 
R. I., has been granted six months leave of ab- 
sence, and has sailed for the Mediterranean in 
search of health. 

TAYLOR, FRED’K C., First Ch., Palmer, Mass., 
was recently presented with $60 by the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society. 

WALTRIP, THEODORE A., Phonix, N. Y., has been 
voted an increase of $100 in salary. 

WHITE, JAS. W., Sheboygan, Wis., has received 
an increase of($200 in salary. 


Chutches Organized ot Recognized 


HILL City, M1nw.,6 March, by Rev. W. J. Conard. 

MEADows, IDA., 22 members. Rey. G. M. Lay- 
bourn, pastor. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., Cyril (Bohemian mission of 
Plymouth Chureb), 6 March, 32 members. Rey. 
Charles Trehka, pastor. 
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Spiritual Activity 


Bic RAPIDS, MIcH., First, Rev. D. G. Blair. As @ 
result of two weeks’ meetings led by Rev. Chauncy 
Van Auken of Lansing and J. Bursk, his singer, 
about 125 accepted Christ and this church re- 
ceived 53 accessions. The pastor considers Mr. 
Van Auken wise in methods and strong in per- 
sonal work. 

DALLAS, TEX., Plymouth, supported by the A. M. 
A., is fortunate in its new pastor, Rey. J. I. 
Donaldson, whose energy and enthusiasm are 
profoundly impressing the community. Cottage 
Bible meetings have been conducted in various 
parts of the city; prayer meeting is growing; sev- 
eral conversions and accessions have brought 
needed encouragement; the spirit of self-support 
is being aroused; the sympathy and help of other 
Congregational ehurches of Dallas cheer the peo- 
ple. F 

DANVERS, MAss., Maple St., Rev. R. A. Mac- 
Fadden held for two weeks daily meetings, in 
which Dr. W. T. McElveen of Boston assisted and 
much spiritual quickening is reported. 

ROKEBY, NEB., Rev. C. W. Preston. A series of 
special meetings held by the pastor resulted in 
the accession of 17 members, 16 on confession. 

SIDNEY, N. Y. Rev. A. L. Shear began his pas- 
torate on the crest of a revival wave. At the first 
communion 57 united, bringing the membership 
to about 400. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS., Broadway, Rev. R. W. Beers. 
Sixty members received in two months, 41 on con- 
fession, and the spiritual interest continues. 

WrEsT STEWARTSTOWN, N. H.—Church opened 
after being closed since September; Rey. E. A. 
Tuck, state missionary of the N. H. A. M.S., sup- 
plying. Large audiences and encouraging out- 
look. 

YANKTON, S. D., Rev. B. G. Mattson, advertises 
regular Sunday evening services ‘‘on distinctly 
evangelistic lines. Those who object to a direct 
appeal to the heart, conscience and will are not 
expected to be present; but an earnest welcome 
and courteous treatment will be extended to all 
who come.” 

Rev. W. B. Hague and Rev. C. H. McElhiney have 
been working among the lumber camps of Frank- 
lin, Oxford and Northern Cumberland Counties, 
Me. Rev. A. C. Ferrin of Springfield, Vt., has 
been preaching at special services in Ludlow, Vt., 
assisting Rev. R. W. Roundy. At ZLamoitle, Io., 
Mr. Huffman has been aided by Rev. Messrs. May 
of Berwick and Croker of Green Mountain, for 
two weeks, resulting in nine accessions. At 
Neosho Falls, Kan., Rev. T. K. Bosworth reports 
union meetings under Messrs. Wheeler and Walch. 
In Nebraska, Rev. W. L. Packard has been work- 
ing at Bennington and Norfolk, Rey. Messrs. Rice 
and Beitel at Naponee. Meetings have also been 
held at Scribner. Rev. O. E. Reade has. been 
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conducting services at Manville, Wyo. In Texas, 
@ gracious revival was experienced at Pampa 
and a Congregational church is being organized 
asaresult. Meetings were also held at Dalhart, 
a division on the Rock Island Railroad. Arrange- 
ments are under way for Mr. C. R. Hunt, the law- 
yer evangelist, to hold services at Amarillo. 


Congregational Clubs 
FEBRUARY MEETINGS 


CENTRAL CONNECTICUT, at Hartford, South. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. Arthur H. Smith on The New 
China, Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis on The New Japan; 
response by Dr. C. H. Patton of the American 
Board. 

CENTRAL NEW HAMPSHIRE, at Manchester, with 
14 new members. Rev. E. P. Drew of Roxbury, 
Mass., on Present-day American Tendencies in 
the Light of American Ideals. Several after-din- 
her speeches, mostly on conditions in the Congo 
State. 

CRETE, NEB. Insurance, considered from four 
viewpoints: Historical, Professor Bennett; Com- 
mercial, Mr. Meissner; Legal, Mr. Foss; Ethical, 
Dr. Cowan. 

LINCOLN, NEB. Midwinter meeting at Plymouth 
Ch. Address by Dr. F. 8. Stein on the general 
topic, Our Country for Christ. Sub-topics treated 
by Prof. W. F. Dann, Dr. M. A. Bullock and Hon. 
E. J. Hainer. 

PASCATAQUA, N. H., at Durham. Edward F. Hart- 
man of Boston on The Significance of the Move- 
ment for Rural Betterment. The efficient secre- 
tary, Edmund S. Boyer, was made president and 
Prof. Charles H. Pettee takes the secretaryship. 


Chutches Incorporated 


ENFIELD, MASS., Rev. J. C. Andrus. 

JEFFERSON, O., Rev. J. W. Barnett. Church or- 
ganized in 1831 as Congregational-Presbyterian ; 
reorganized in 1859 as Congregational, retaining 
old name and double form of organization; now 
abandons society and reincorporates as First 
Congregational, without dissenting voice. 


Casualty 


WooDBURY, CT., North.—Rev. J. L. R. Wyckoff dis- 
covered church building on fire at nine o’clock on 
recent Sunday morning. Probably due to over- 
heated furnace pipe. Loss, about $400, covered 
by insurance. 


The Call of the Famine Witnesses 
in Japan 


Only one-twelfth of the soil of Japan is at 
jresent cultivable. After mulberry planta- 
tions for the feeding of silkworms and tea 
gardens for the furnishing of drink have still 
further reduced the food-growing area, con- 
tinual danger of starvation in the colder and 
more mountainous districts isa real one. All 
over Japan the ash heaps of cremated millions 
tell how awful and how frequent were the 
old desolations of gaunt famine. When Japan 
was a hermit nobody outside knew of the 
frequent loss of two millions of human beings 
and also much eattle in a single year. Now 
the Christ day of a world, girdled not only 
by electric wires, but with Christian sympa- 
thy, has come. The call now is from living, 
suffering brethren and children in a land 
under the awful burden of a war-debt. For 
the chief supreme reason why Japan left 
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200,000 of her sons in the war graves of 1905-06 
was to get something to eat, to secure daily 


WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 195 
1030 A.M. Subject, The Story of Chundia Lela, a 
Hindu Woman. Speaker, Mrs. Abby Snell #urnell. 


LOUISIANA STATER SUNDAY SOHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Alexandria, La , March 20-22. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 


SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


Florida, Mt. Dora, March 21 
Alabama, Mobile, March 23 
Missouri, De Soto, May 1-3 
Kansas, Topeka, May 8-11 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 


Births 


MORSE—Born to Rev. and Mrs. Warren Morse, Brewer, 
Me., March 8, a daughter, Frances Margaret. 


Deaths 


Phe chande For notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BRO WN-—In Holderness, N. H., Feb. 27, at the home of 
her nephew, J. W. Pulsifer, Hannah Pulsifer, widow 
of Deacon William G. Brown, formerly of Campton, 
N. H., aged 85 yrs , 7 mos.,17 dys. 


CONE-—In New Haven, Ct., March 10, Rev. Luther 4. 
Cone, for thirty-one years pastor of Olivet Church, 
Springfield, Mass. 


CREEGAN—In Stamford, N. Y., March 4, after a sick- 
ness of many months, Charles Clarence Creegan., Jr., 
youngest son of Rey. 0. C. Creegan, D.D., of New 
york. Mr. Creegan was a young architect of promise, 
but after a heroic fight for life he was called to his 
rest and reward at the age of twenty-four years, 
mourned by a large circle of friends, 


CROSSEN—In Plainview, Minn., March 5, Miss Eliza 
Crossen, aged 85 yrs , 2 mos. and 8 dys. She was a 
faithful and seif-sacrificing member of the First Con- 
gregational Church for over forty years. 


None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but‘to praise. 


PITMAN—In Salem, Mass , March 7, Sarah Maria, wife of 
John F. Pitman and daughter of the late Capt. Samuel 
and Maria Brooks, in her:86th-year. 


\Notice to Investors 


jX reply to inquiries regarding 

our company by persons desir- 
ing to open a savings account 
with us, prominent Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Clergymen, Phy- 
sicians and Professional Men in 
all parts of the country have 
written to intending investors 
their experiences with us. These 
letters have been kindly shown 
to us and we have been per- 
mitted to publish same in book- 
tet which we will send upon re- 
quest. They should convince 
any person of our reliability and 
of the advantages gained by in- 
trusting their savings to our 
care, upon which we pay 5% per year. Earn- 
ge reckoned for every day, no matter when re- 
ceived or when withdrawn. Under New York 
Banking Department supervision. Write for booklet 
and full information. 

Industrial Savings & Loan Co, 

12 Times Building, Broadway, New York 


Assets, $1,750,000 
Established 13 Years 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 


All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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Spring Ailments 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, that tired feeling, 
fits of biliousness, indigestion and head- 
ache are some of them. 

They are all radically and permanently 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

This great medicine thoroughly cleanses 
the blood and restores healthy functional 
activity to the whole system. It makes 
people well. 

“T have been using Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
as a spring medicine for ten years, and 
have never found anything better.’”’ John 
Flemings, Campbell Hall, N. Y. 

Accept no substitute for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Insist on having Hood’s. Get it today. 
In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 


Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Co. 


offers reliable information and help to people desiri 

openings in Congregational communities in No 

Dakota. If you want a farm. a business or professional 

opening or investment, write us. 

SMITH & PARSONS, Fargo, North Dakota, 
Its Attorneys and General Agénts. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Organist. Young man of experience desires church 
position. Small salary. Address F.C. P., 11, care The 
Congregationalst, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, regular order work in water-color, or teach- 
ng private pupils as a resident teacher, or in a private 
school. Address R,11, care The Congregationalist, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Salesman who Can show good record in any high 
grade line; straight salary to right man; choice of 
territory ; call, write. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Bruad- 
way, New York. 


Wanted, Mother’s Helper, a young woman to assist 
in light housework and care of three children, fourteen, 
ten and two. Address M. J. S., 84 Hastings Street, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


General Housework Girl wanted, in a family of 
three, to go. inte the country April ist. Must.-have good 
references and be able to do good plain cooking. Wages 
$5.00 per week. Apply to F. D. Somers, 5 Park Street, 
Boston. 

To Rent for the summer. A house with 12 rooms, 
partially furnished, pleasantly located; good spring 
water in house; within 40 rods of railroad and Con- 
necticut River; also boarders and roomers wanted. 
Address A. F. Johnson, Riverview Farm, Bradford, Vt. 


For Sale, a country home, thoroughly built, brick- 
lined, twelve-room house. Barns and sheds. With or 
without farm. Well shaded. Fruit, electrics, water, 
gas. Fine location, city conveniences, Correspondence 
solicited. Address Charles F, Fowler,140 Union Street, 
Westfield, Mass. 


Open Positions for high-grade men. Auditor, 
$3,900; Manager, $2,500; Bookkeeper, $1,200; Clerk, 
#900; Stenographes, $1,000; Secretary, $1,200; sales- 
man, $1,500. Other openings. Write confidentially for 
list and plan. Business Oy»poitunity Co.,1 Union Square, 
New York City. 


For Sale, a fine residence. Two-story house, ten 
rooms, furnace heat, hot and cold water, barn with 
box stalls, fine lawn, pice shade trees. Corner of two 
streets, electrics pass the door. Handy to churches, 
schools, post office and stores. Price $3,500. Must be 
sold by April 1st. Address A. J. Gilmore, Holliston, 
Mass. / 


All the Enclopzedias, New International, Ameri- 
cana, Universal, Britannica, International, Johnson, 
etc. All the dictionaries, Century, International, Stand- 
ard, etc. Modern Eloquence, Beacon Lights of Histo: 
Larned’s Ready Reference, Historians’ History, Stod- 
dard’s Lectures, Centu: Library of Music, standard 
authors in sets, standard histories, etc.,newand slightly 
worn bought and sold. Address Book-exchange, 10, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


No. 326. 
Extension Top Surrey. Price com- 
plete, $83. As good as sells for $25, 
more. 


free catalogue. 


33 Years Selling Direct. 


Our vehicles and harness have 
been sold direct from our factory to 
user forathird of a century. We 
ship for examination and approval 
and guarantee safe delivery. 
are out nothing if not satisfied as to 
style, quality and price. i 
We are the Largest Manufacturers 

in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 
We make 200 stvles of Vehicles, 65 
styles of Harness. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., plete 855.50. As good as sells for 
ELKHART, INDIANA. 


You 


Send for large 


Bike Gear Driving Wagon with 
% inch Rubber Tires. Price com- 


$25. more. 


remedies suitable for children and even the best 
physicians, in most cases, fail. 

HURCH .2tsaw- JoHN H. Pray & Sons Co., 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ARPETS PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON St., BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


aa L 
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QOut-Door Work 


Many a semi-invalid, 
man and woman, many 
a clerical or business man 
in ill health from close 
confinement, many a 
woman beginning to fail 
from the hardships of 
over-work at typewriter, 
machine or counter, has 
won greater income and 
the independent freedom 
and abounding good } 
health of out-door work 
by representing the sales 
departmentof THe Laprs: 
Home Journat and Tue 
Sarurpay Evenine Post. 

Selling yearly sub- 
scriptions to our publi- 
cations is not “‘soliciting’’ 
The periodicals are 
everywhere well known 
and their representatives 
respected. Prizes of 
$40,000 are frequently 
distributed among our 
salesmen in amounts of 
$500 and less, in addition 
to prizes of $5,000 every 
month, and large regular 
commissions on every 
subscription you take. . 

We want the right 
man or woman, boy or 
girl, to be our represen- 
tative in every town and 
village in the United 
States. If you are that 
person we will help you 
in your work so that you 
cannot fail. Write to us 
and we will tell you how. 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc ComPANy 
Q54-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 0 6/> Mae 


Everybody wants to get as much interest 
as possible on his money. 

ust as easy to make your money earn 5 
to 6 per cent. as to get only 3 to 4 per cent. 

We invest your money for you—loan it on 
approved real estate—and it is absolutely 
safe. 

It starts to earn 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
interest the day it is received and continues 
until the day it is withdrawn. Glad to send 
you our interesting booklet. ‘ Mention this 
paper.” 

BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


Unionville, Missouri. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 18, Sunday. The Sinner’s Friend.— 

Mark 2: 15-27. 

How is it that Jesus consorted with sinners? 
Because for that very end he came. With 
whom does the good physician consort if not 
with the sick? To have given his life com- 
panionship to the smug, self-righteous Phari- 
sees, would have been to deny his real nature 
and act falsely. He came in helpful touch 
with sinners not by sharing sin but by offer- 
ing sympathy. To be a friend of sinners is 
Christlike. To be effectively their friend we 
must seek to understand /and love them as he 
did. For both these helpful qualities our own 
cherished sin disqualifies. 

We thank Thee, Father, that Thy Son, our 
Lord Jesus, was the sinless friend of sinners. 
Let us also feel the touch of his hand to heal 
our souls, and hear his voice on the way to the 
heights of overcoming, bidding us follow Him. 
And let Thy strength be ours for all Thou 
givest us totdo. 


March 19. Solomon and the Prophets.— 
2 Chron. 7: 11-22; 9: 29-31. ; 
Solomon’s prosperity bore the seeds of decay 

—his state and luxury proved a heavy tax upon 

the people. Note the three prophets of his 

reign, who were also court historians. Nathan 
must have been an old man when Solomon 
came to the fhrone, Abijah survived him. 

Solomon was wise, but not wise enough. He 

knew all the piants—but he did not recognize 

opportunity when she met him in the way. 


March 20. Shemaiah.—1 Kings 12: 21-33. 

It must have required courage to forbid the 
kirg and his assembled armies to enter on 
their war; but the presence and work of God 
bring courage. Here is the record of Jero- 
boam’s sin. He turned aside the religion of a 
nation. Who would wish to be remembered 
by such a sin of evilinfluence? His evil choice 
is a lesson against compromises in the sphere 
of our relations to God’s law. The unity and 
spirituality of the religion of Israel had been 


slowly developing toward the ideal of the Ten 


Words of Sinai and Jeroboam turned face 
about and took a backward step. Such back- 
ward steps never restore the old condition, 
they bring corruption and decay. Yester- 
day’s ideals are never good enough for today. 


March 21. Judgment on Rehoboam.—2 Chron. 

12: 1-16. 

The narrow heart cannot endure prosperity. 
It takes a strong man to succeed and yet be 
true. How quickly a foolish son scatters the 
treasures of a wise father. Rehoboam forgot 
God, but God remembered him even in the 
day of his tribulation for David’s sake and 
his own purpose. 


March 22. -Azariah.—2 Chron. 15: 1-15. 

The victory drove home the revival of faith. 
Note the attractive power of God’s presence. 
The report that Jehovah was with King Asa 
brought in adherents in abundance. We may 
always reckon upon a hunger for God but we 
must show God’s power in our own lives. 


March 23. Hanani.—2 Chron. 16: 1-10. 

For all his victory Asa was a foolish king. 
He thought he had madea clever escape by 
calling in the Syrians, the prophet showed 
him he had made a eapital blunder. And he 
was angry, asachild who stops his ears not 
to hear rebuke. Asa’s moral decline came 
from neglect of God’s counsel. He shut God’s 
messenger in prison, he could not imprison 
God. ‘ 


March 24. Jehu.—1 Kings 15: 33, 34; 16: 1-14. 
Jehu was Hanani’s son, a prophet trained 
in the house of a prophet. He came from the 
Judah which Asa had reformed to the Israel 
which Jeroboam had demoralized. God still 
asserts himself in the house of Israel’s rebel- 
lious kings and rebellion brings its penalty. 
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In the Present 


You have your only op- 
portunity of making a 
permanent provision for 
the future of your family. 
Secure a policy of Life 


Insurance in 


The Prudential} 


Comfort, happiness, edu- 
cation and even food and 
shelter for those you 
love may depend on this 
policy. 


While you are secure in 
the present, make your 
family secure 


In the Future 


Write for Information, Dept. 59. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Co. by the State of New Jersey 


-JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE—Newark, N. J. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY — 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1905, 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.... $1,042,689.45 
Real Estate, ......:sccsescessssencnswneeeene 1,593,892.06 
United States Bonds. + 1,980,000.00 
State and City Bonds 0. 


Railroad Bonds....... 


Miscellaneous Bonds... 285,840.00 
Railroad Stocks.............+ 7,198,750.00 
Gas Stocks... 50. co cccecccascsnscas ep ameaeeen 435,600.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks..........sese08 358,550.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Real Estate . 2.5... ic scsstenssamendeeeeee 81,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
\T Peer e 1,097,079.54 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,708.50 


§19,417,329.53 


LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund... 


ase 


Reserve. for | LAaxes,...s.0.0cssneseeeeene 45,000.00 
Net Surplus. i.0s 06s cass posicientee nema 'f, 876,321.23 
$19,417,329.53 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders $10,376,321.23 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
x a aoe BUSWHEL. Pies Pest 
le i 1CO- LT ESE o 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. - 
CLARENOE A. LUDLUM, Ass’ Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’ Secretarg. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 9 


Mrs. E. C. Tenney of Wollaston presided, 
and those who braved the storm were well 
rewarded by the interest of the hour. Miss 
Gilson, who ten years ago went to East Africa 
to take charge of educational work at Mount 
Silinda, and who has been for the last few 
years at Melsetter, was warmly welcomed in 
the meeting. Her introductory words were, 
*“How good you ought to be,’’ and as she 
rehearsed the limited opportunities of herself 
and Miss Clark in Christian fellowship, with 
the few voices they could ever hear in prayer, 
it was no wonder that she thus reflected as 
she came into the midst of the home privileges. 
She also mentioned various circumstances in 
which the text she had appropriated as her 
own, ‘‘ My Gad shall supply all your need,”’ 
had been verified on her journey to Africa and 
in the beginning of her work. 

The work at Melsetter is unique. A part of 
the responsibility. for Miss Gilson’s school is 
assumed by a commercial company, who for 
their own ends are interested in promoting 
education. For every child who comes to the 
school and pays $3750 a year, the company 
pays $65. Missionary efforts have resulted 
in Christian marriages and homes. Miss Gil- 
son’s return journey now, when she so much 
needs a furlough, was begun with the aid of 
six oxen, two cows, eight donkeys and two 
boys, one as a ‘‘fore leaper’”’ and another 
whose duties were in the rear. Reunion with 
old friends at Capetown, a delightful voyage 
to England, and the home coming have all 
been delightful, but she already speaks of 
“* When I go back.” 


Last year the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Congress discussed The Church and Public 
Brigandage. This year, at Philadelphia, May 
15-18, it will discuss among other live topics 
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The Ethics of Legal Practice, and How Shall 
Society Punish Moral Offenders. 5 


Christian News from Everywhere 


There are fifty-three Protestant churches 
among 80,000 Negroes in New York City, and 
a social expert like Dr. Walter Laidlaw be- 
lieves such excessive ‘‘ Protestantism” one of 
the worst obstacles to the race’s advancement. 


The newer conception of punishment as ref- 
ormation and not retaliation or extinction is 
leading the British Home Office to release 
from prison and turn over to the Salvation 
Army an ever-increasing number of those who 
are sentenced. 

The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety requires $248,000 to meet its obliga- 
tions maturing in March. It carried a debt of 
$38,000 over from last year. Legacies have 
fallen off, and increased appropriations for 
next year have been imperative. 


The New York Sabbath Committee is alert 
to the profound alteration of population and 
of public opinion going on in the metropolis 
as the result of its new settlers. It is not dis- 
posed to sit idle without thwarting or delaying 
the drift from the old American Sunday to the 
European ideal, and hence it is moving in the 
courts now to test the legality of dramatic 
performances on Sunday, which have multi- 
plied lately. 

Representatives of eight denominations, 
Advents, Baptists, Congregationalists, Lu- 
therans (Swedish), Methodists, Unitarians 
and Universalists, met in Memorial Hall, 
Hartford, March 1, to take steps toward 
organizing a federation of churches in Con- 
necticut. A committee was appointed to re- 
quest state denominational bodies, local feder- 
ations and interdenominational organizations 
to appoint representatives to proceed further 
with such an organization. 
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Efforts to arrive at a basis of union of the 
four Methodist bodies having missions in 
Japan failing, the commissioners of the 
Northern and Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, in conference in Nashville, March 1, 
decided to proceed to perfect union of their 
interests in Japan, and appointed Bishops 


: Wilson and Cranston a special committee to 


propose a basis of union to be submitted later 
to the joint commission. 


Presbyterians of New York City, alive to 
the fact that the denomination has not been 
holding its own in the marvelous growth of 
the city, met recently in Carnegie Hall, in 
mass meeting, and with contributions ranging 
from fifty cents to $23,000 raised a fund of 
over $60,000 for use by the Church Extension 
Society. It was pointed out that schools, the- 
aters, libraries and hospitals multiply, but 
churches do not keep pace with the other in- 
stitutional life of the city. 


Over fifteen per cent. of the soldiers of the 
Second Battalion, EKighth Infantry, which has 
been stationed for three yéars at Governor’s 
Island, are members of the Army Branch, 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
City of New York. A few are active and effi- 
cient workers. A number are enrolled among 
the 2,300 members of the Soldiers’ Bible and 
Prayer League represented in almost every 
regiment in the United States Army. Over 
one hundred of this battalion were members 
of the Governor’s Island Bible Study Club and 
some have attended every session since last 
October. A young soldier attached to the 
hospital corps and who will probably be as- 
signed to instruct the native constabulary is 
qualified to do the work of an evangelist, 
while about fifty others have been trained in 
doing individual work. This battalion is just 
leaving for the Philippines, and with such a 
record must affect the situation there for the 


-better. 


One of the embarrassments of 
pioneer effort is lack of proper 
equipment. The first organization 
of the school at Demorest revealed 
the fact that the institution had no 
bell. There seemed to be no way of 
calling the students together; even 
the deep bass of the leader, our be- 
loved President Hmeritus, proved 
inadequate. It was, therefore, with 
real gratitude that he accepted a 
substitute offered by one of his 
mountain friends —an old circular 
saw, which had served its purpose 
in the lumber industry. This saw 
was suspended from the second- 
story porch of the school building, 
and by vigorous use of the hammer 
in the hands of one of the teachers 
was made to give forth a ringing 


PIEDMONT COLLEGE 


DEMOREST, GA. 


Strategically Located in the Foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


NOT MERELY IN THE SOUTH, NOT MERELY FOR THE SOUTH, BUT IN THE SOUTH, 
WITH THE SOUTH, AND FOR THE NATION 


THE FIRST PIEDMONT COLLEGE BELL 


‘ OUR NEEDS 


An endowment of $300,000, $75,000 of which must be secured before July ist. 

Special endowments of $25,000, and $50,000 to establish chairs in different departments. 

Contributions of $1,000 gifts for scholarship funds, the income to be devoted to the assistance of individual students. 
The sum of $1,200 forthe purchase of a college farm. 


Next week we want to tell you about this Piedmont College Farm 


call to books, which made up in vol- 
ume whatever it may have lacked 
in harmony. The story of the 
Demorest school-bell has spread all 
through northern Georgia. It was 
told toa prominent Atlanta banker, 
who was moved by the incident to 
present the large sweet-toned bell 
which is now in service. 


We are sounding the note of our 
needs in the hope that friends may 
rise up to furnish us with an equip- 
ment commensurate to the demand, 
so that the institution may open its 
doors to every needy and aspiring 
boy and girl from the remotest 
cove of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
to the most obscure hamlet of the 
lowland South. 
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Congregational Doings in 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia welcomed the represent 
atives of the American Board and the 
meetings awakened interest, not only 
among Congregationalists here but in other 
denominations. The ‘‘seven churches” 
of our order co-operated heartily. Rev. 
Messrs. Zumbro and Bridgman spoke 
eifectively. Dr. Cornelius H. Patton filled 
the difficult position of speaking when 
Drs. Hillis and Arthur H. Smith failed to 
arrive for the afternoon meeting. The 
after-dinner speaking made a profound 
impression. Dr. Hillis told of his own 
early desire to enter a foreign missionary 
field, which led him to offer himself asa 
missionary. His only sister died in for- 
eign service in India. The local dailies 
co-operated sympathetically. ‘‘ Frank- 
lin,” in the Philadelphia Press, dis 
coursed on Dr. Smith after this fashion: 
“* A big man’s bigness cannot be concealed 
though you bury him in the heart of 
China.... It really quickens one’s pa- 
triotism to know that the United States 
has such a large-calibered citizen repre- 
senting it among China’s millions.” 

At the last Ministers’ Meeting Dr. 
Frank K. Sanders interested us in the 
work of the Congregational Publishing 
Society. On the previous Monday Mr. 
Don O. Shelton of New York and Rey. 
Charles A. Jones, superintendent of the 
Middle District, presented the needs of 
the Home Missionary Society. At the 
spring conference in the Germantown 
€ongregational church, March 13, under 
Rey. Evor Evans, pastor, Dr. C. L. 
Kloss will speak on the United Church 
of America, with reference to problems 
awakened by the Dayton conference. At 
the Monday Ministers’ Meeting represent- 
atives of the Methodist Protestant and 
the United Brethren Churches are invited 
to meet with Congregationalists for a 
thorough understanding of local and gen- 
eral conditions. 

The Midvale church is pushing its new 
building. Window frames are already put 
in. Park Church is hastening the erection 
of its main edifice, under the leadership 


Advisory Directors 


Rev. Charles H. Fowler, D. D., LL. D., Bishop 
of Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. J. E, Price, oe D., ee First Metho- 
dist Church, Yonkers, N. Y¥. 

Rev. JohnJ. Hughes, Paulist Fathers,Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, New York. 

Rev. Madison C. Peters, D.D., Baptist Church 
of the Epiphany, New York City. 

Rev. Frederick J. pees D. D., LL._D., 
General Secretary American Sabbath Un- 
ion, New York. 

Rev. Louis S. Osborne, Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Newark, N. J. 

Rev. Francis L. Patton, D. D., LL. D., Pres- 
ident rine Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Rev. James R. Day, D.D., LL. D., Chan- 

ALCOHOLISM cellor Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY. 
| | FOR Rev. Dauiel H. Martin, D. D., Dutch Re- 
9 fermed Core aes N. ‘ Ena dean 
j 1 bb1i Solomon Foster, Tem - 
Absolutely removes the craving in from 12 to 48 hours. gran, Newark. Na anes Se 
i inj i i Rey. Lyman ey Paps Di, 
No suffering —no_ injections—no detention from Ce a camer Nd 


4 Rev. George E. Reed, D. D., LL. D., Presi- 
business — no bad after - effects. dent Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 


If you said you would stop 
drinking and didn’t, you 
have the Alcoholic craving. 


Rev. Joseph L. J. Kirlin, St. Patrick’s Church, 
. : . Philade)phia, Pa. Rraien 
Representative Physicians in each city of the We Se Chief-Justice Antonio Batres, J.,Ex-Minister 


Plenipotentiary from Guatemala to U. S. 
Gen. H.C. Corbin, Major-General U. 8S. Army. 
Senor Mariano Castillo, President of Direc- 

tors of Public Beneficence, Guatemala, 


C. A. " 
Hon. Howard B. French, President Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy; President 
Fquitable Trust Co. of Philadelphia. 
Rev. C. H. Fow er, ‘‘The treatment is a success. It Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Ex-Secretary of the 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, writes : cures.”’ Op ogee Gapitanie Eotanton; Pa. 
Rev. W. N. McVickar, , “Tt ney bas ee Hon. J. EB. Rickards, Ex-Goyernor of Mon- 
i epi Church, writes : remarkable results. tana. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, writes er ee 
views, London, England. 
If you will fill out this coupon we will mail you, in a plain pENPLODS full Hen A. Stone, Ex-Governor of Penn- 
particulars. All correspondence strictly confidentia pet e i smith, M. D., Mayor of Bingham- 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE Hon. Janes S. Cutler, Mayor of Rochester, 


NL NS 
VV 159 West 34th Street, New York City Robert Pitcairn, Pivebete, Pa. 


Administer this special treatment or it can be obtained 
through 


Your Own Physician 
Under the direction of the Oppenheimer Institute. 


INGAUMGY ole su a:=a\stalajelniaialaletateieiginial wires = isis CAGEN ID ERTIES Siete 1a av\sie s)s/s[joia[e) 0s /a\a:e[e- 0 6{uleisle(n a'uibieiniale 


LOW RATES 
TO PACIFIC COAST 


FROM CHIGAGO 


to San Francisco, Sacramento, Los An- 


$ QO geles, Santa Barbara, San Diego, Ba- 
—— kersfield, Fresno and San Jose, Cal:; 


Portland, Ore.; Tacoma and Seattle 
f Rev. C. B. i. W. 
iy Y os ms ke Wash.; Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 
A Name for the United $ 30 
Churches “7 to Boise’ City, Idaho. 
It is the desire of many of those inter- 


ested in the movement for the union of 
the three denominations represented in 
the Dayton council that the discussion of 
a name should not be taken up at present. 
We have discouraged those in our own 
denomination from offering suggestions 
for publication. But we give space to a 
prominent minister of the United Breth- 
ren to suggest as a name, ‘“‘ The Pilgrim 
Church.’”’ He offers the following reasons: 


I propose the above name for the tri- 
denominational Church: (1) because it is 
a distinct name differing from all other 
denominations, and as soon as pronounced 
points out the people without any further 
reference or explanation; (2) because it 
is convenient in use; (3) because it is un- 
pretentious; (4) because it is Scriptural; 
(5) because it is possible for all three of 
the factors to adopt it. Ww. M. MCKER. 


The World Around 


Pope Pius X. welcomed fifty sailors of 
the United States Navy recently at the 
Vatican. 


Mr. Ching, one of the most eminent of 
Confucian literati in Korea, committed 
suicide .because of Japanese occupation 
of Korea. 


— Lewiston, Idaho; Baker City, Hun- 
tington, Pendleton, Umatilla, Ore. 


| to Spokane and Walla Walla, Wash.; 


— Glenwood Springsand Leadville, Colo.; 
Anaconda, Butte and Helena, Mont. 


|b to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah; 


Correspondingly low rates from all points via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via this line. i 
Daily and personally conducted excursions in Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars, berth rate $7.00 Chicago to the Pacific Coast. 
Choice of routes. No change of cars 


S A. Hutchison, Mgr., 
. UNION 
212 Clark St., Chicago. PACIFIC : zi 


For descriptive booklets, maps 
and full information send four i 
cents in postage to ( 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W. Ry. 
GHICAGO. 
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Bountiful Sowing 
(Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDEMAN 


Topic, March 25-31. Bountiful Sowing: 
Our Gifts to Christ’s Cause. Luke 6: 38; 
2 Cor. 9: 1-15. (A missionary topic.) 

For the sake of the seed. I once heard a 
sermon by Prof. Francis G. Peabody from the 
text, “‘ Behold, a sower went forth to sow,” 
in which he dwelt upon the liberality with 
which the sower scatters the seed, throwing 
it right and left with no thought of parsimony. 
His respousibility at the moment is to scatter 
the seed broadeast. Christian life, he went 
on to argue, is to be spent generously, uucal- 
culatingly. Such is the teaching of Jesus and 
of Paul also in the above passages. Seed 
amounts to nothing unless it is put where it 
will germinate. We do not know always 
where the best soil is or who will tend the 
growing vines, but we must be fair to those 
forces within us which, if once given a 
chanee, will grow, but if pent up within us 
will languish. As President Tucker has said, 
the secret of success is to be lavish of one’s 
personality. The friendly look, the warm 
hand-grasp, the cheering word, the wise re- 
buke, the dime or dollar are all capable of 
fulfilling the end for which God has intrusted 
them to us, provided we will bestow them 
constantly, bountifully upon others. 


For the sake of the sower. The liberal 
sower receives more than any one else from 
his scattering abroad. Who takes more de- 
light in the waving cornfields than the farmer 
as he watches first the blade, then the ear and 
then the full corn in the ear? Who gets most 
out of the Christian life—the man whose set- 
tled policy it is to give as little of his religion 
to others as is consistent with his remaining 
in good and regular standing in the church 
and kingdom, or the man who has made up 
his mind that he will systematically and thor- 
oughly give just as much of himself, his 
means, his talents, his enthusiasm to others 
as he possibly can? One of the marks of the 
missionary spirit pointed out by Mr. Mot to 
the three thousand students recently assem- 
bled at Nashville was, ‘‘ [he planning of every- 
thing with reference to the needs of others, 
not my own.” How uncomfortable that 
Christian is who every time he sees the con- 
tribution box studies to be quits of it as easily 
and quickly as possible! O how we stunt our 
spiritual lives by failing to enter into the joy 
of generous giving to our Lord and our Lord’s 
needy ones! 


For the sake of the soil. If the seed is made 
for the:soil, no less true is it that the soil is 
made for the seed. Millions of hearts all over 
this globe would be transformed if into them 
should be dropped tenderly the seed of the 
truth. What blossoms and fruitage we might 
get in the tenement house and the mansion, 
the zenana and tent, if we Christians took the 
thing that makes our lives worth living and 
planted it in the lives of those who find life 
hard, unrewarding, burdensome. There is 
just as good soil now uncultivated in the re- 
gions beyond and perhaps nearer home as 
ever Carey or Samuel J. Mills found. 


All this bears upon money, There is one 
form of Christian investment which can be 
“ made to yield sure and large dividends. 
_ There never was a time in the history of the 

world when a dollar could do more good or do 

it more quickly than today. Look at some of 
the diagrams that show how much is spent for 
chewing gum and gewgaws, and then say 


Jay 
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whether or not it is an era of bountiful sow- 
ing. As has been well said, the missionary 
movement takes us by the throat like a 
highwayman and says, ‘‘Your money or 
your life!” This is a money-esteeming age. 
Money represents us as no mere talk can ever 
do. What will yougive? What will you give? 
What will you give? That is the question, 
fellow-Christians, that is ever sounding in our 
ears. 


Biographical 
REV. WILLIAM EWEN 


“One of the best Hebrew scholars who ever went 
out from Edinburgh,’ was the great Dr. Davidson’s 
judgment of Rev. William Ewen, who in 1890 came 
from the Scottish homeland to far-away Vermont, 
and was ordained as pastor at South Woodbury and 
East Calais. Since 1892 at Rupert, he was the vet- 
eran in point of service in Bennington County. 
Fitted in scholarly ability for la:ger work, this 
modest, unassuming man was content to be a faith- 
ful minister of Christ Jesus in the small country 
field, serving his people in those solid, unpretentious 
ways that through long years count most for the 
kingdom. Bearing his illness of months with the 
utmost patience and a winning cheerfulness, he en- 
tered into rest Feb. 19. Among helpful memories 
whieh his brother ministers cherish was the sim- 
plicity and charm of his prayers. In them spoke 
the student of Scripture and the lover of the Lord. 

G. S. M. 


“Church 
Carprts 


PREPARE your Church now for the im- 
portant Spring services. In this con- 
nection, we suggest the use of our 
KILMARNCCK BRUS SELS CARPETS 
The 


which we makeespecially for Churches. 


3 Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 


Possessing superior wearing qualities. It is the 


least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 


had and one of the most popular grades we 
have ever manufactured. 
You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmarnock 


Church Carpets from your localdealer. Tell 


A him to write to us for Special Book of Act- 
# ual Samples, size 


9" x5", all Church designs, 
Of the patterns represented in the book, 
we can supply immediately 


from stock, quan tities up to 


1,000 yards. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
“Est. 1843.” 880 Broadway, New York 


© an tn tested edit in diant tatintin diet tintintintaetintindintintin tintin tintin nntind 


LOW ONE WAY RATES 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM 


Chicago $33.00 
St. Louis $30.00 


EVERY DAY 
To April 7th, 1906 


Union Pacific 


and 


Southern Pacific 


Many hours quicker to San Francisco via Omaha 
than any other route, 
Inquire of 


&. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 


HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of anorder received.— Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche’s Herbal 

} Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 

” (This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 19038 and 1905. 

Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. .4// Druggists or K,. FOUGERA & CO., 90 StS SUSE ISR IOI St., 
eee eee ee id 


Vienna, 24th March, 1889, 


PEP Oetee rere: 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


W. Edwards & 
N. ¥. 


nes Tonic Ve rmifuge 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children: 


And it is good for their elders, too. 


Ask your druggist for it. 
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In and Around Boston 


Work Among the Greeks 


In May, 1905, the Evangelical Greeks had 
their first communion servicein one of the 
rooms of the Park Street Church. Dr. F. E. 
Emrich, secretary of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, preached to an audience of twenty- 
five. One child was baptized by Rev. Stephen 
Vaitses of Melrose, missionary.and pastor 
to the Greeks. And then communion was 
served. Since that time many of the Greeks 
have expressed a desire to organize an Evan- 
gelical brotherhood or church. A committee 
of five was appointed. Letters of -invitation 
were written to Christian Greeks in Boston 
and vicinity, and favorable answers were re- 
ceived from many. A number were carefully 
examined for membership. Feb. 25 thirteen 
were received by confession of faith at the 
formation of a new church by Rey. Stephen 
Vaitses. 
Dr. Emrich preaching a very spiritual sermon. 
All were profited by this enthusiastic service. 
There are nearly fifty Greek Protestants in 
this state. 


The Browning Centennial 


The Graduate Club of the Curry School of 
Expression, of which Mr. W. Fred Berry of 
the Pilgrim Press Bookstore is president, cel- 
ebrated the centennial of the birth of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning in a public meeting 
March 6, The exercises included readings 
from Mrs. Browning’s poems and a paper by 
Mr. George Perry Morris of The Congrega- 
tionalist on The Brownings in Italy, in which 
he especially considered Mrs. Browning’s in- 
tense sympathy with the Italian struggle for a 
national life. In view of Mrs. Browning’s 
Congregational training and sympathies, it 
was not surprising to find many Congregation- 
alists—including several ministers—-in the au- 
dience. 


A Successful Class of Young Men 


The young men’s class in Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester, Dr. W. H. Allbright, pastor, hay- 
ing considered modern representatives of Bib- 
lical characters, as per topic list printed in 
our issue of Feb. 3, is now turning its search- 
light on modern women of distinction, such as 
Frances Willard, Helen Gould, Baroness Bur- 
dett-Coutts and Ellen Stone. Seventy-five 
young men, each with his hymn-book, Bible 
and note-book, form an inspiriting sight, and 
their papers on these characters are admira- 
ble. A feature of the class is its directorate, 
which the boys call ‘‘ the faculty.”’ It com- 
prises three lecturers or leaders and the regis- 
trar. It is planned to organize the young 


THE EDITOR 


Explains How to Keep Up Mental 
and Physical Vigor. 


A New Jersey editor writes: 

** A long indulgence in improper food brought 
on a condition of nervous dyspepsia, nearly 
three years ago, so severe that I had to quit 
work entirely. I put myself on a strict regi- 
men of Grape-Nuts food, with plenty of out- 
door exercise and in a few months found my 
stomach so far restored that the process of 
digestion gave me pleasure instead of distress. 

“It also built up my strength so that I was 
able to resume my business, which is onerous, 
as I not only edit my own paper but also do 
a great deal of ‘outside’ writing. 

**T find that the Grape Nuts diet enables me 
to write with greater vigor than ever before 
and without the feeling of brain-fag with 
which I used to be troubled. As to bodily 
vigor—I can and do walk miles every day 
without fatigue—a few squares used to weary 
me before I began to live on Grape-Nuts!’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 


Dr. and Mrs. Emrich were present, . 
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women on a somewhat similar plan, with a 
view to develop efficient teachers and a class 
spirit. 


The Evangelical Alliance 


At Park Street Church, Monday morning, 
the Evangelical Alliance secured Professor 
Duxbury to give an interpretation of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. He held the large audience 
spellbound for three-quarters of an hour, and 
even then they were loath to let him go. The 
wondrous lines of the great epic took on new 
glories with his sensitive interpretation. Dr. 
A. Z, Conrad continued the program with a 
stirring address on the Power Center, the 
Storm Center and Spiritual Inertia. He 
thinks the slogan cry should be, Forward to 
the cross, not, Back to Christ, as many are 
making ittoday. It isevidentthat Dr. Conrad 
is not in danger of spiritual inertia himself, for 
his enthusiasm carried his audieace com- 
pletely out of themselves and whisked them 
into the atmosphere of energy and inspira- 
tion. A brief but interesting report by Miss 
Watt, a secretary of the Mission to Lepers in 
India and the East, followed. 


Women Missionary Leaders in 
Conference 


The seventh Interdenominational Confer- 
ence of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions of 
the United States and Canada, was held Feb. 27, 
28 in Nashville, Tenn/, whither women from 
all parts of the country had journeyed to at- 
tend the Student Volunteer Convention. “The 
entertaining body was the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South; the fine presiding officer, Miss 
Maria Gibson, being a member of this church, 
and the hospitality extended - characteristic 
of Southern Methodist women. Twenty-one 
Woman’s Boards were represented by seventy- 
eight delegates, and every session drew a large 
audience of women. 

A plan of permanent organization, proposed 
by a committee appointed at the last confer- 
ence two years ago in New York, was adopted. 
The responsibility for the devotional services 
and other parts of the program was shared by 
the different denominations, and, except as 
a matter of interest and to learn various 
methods of work, one would hardly have 
known or have asked who was who. The 
spirit of one purpose and united effort in a 
great cause was everywhere apparent. 

The Congregational boards were represented 
by Miss Stanwood and Miss Calder, secretaries 
of W. B. M., and by Miss Wingate, secretary, 
and Mrs. Hurlbut, treasurer W. B. M.I. The 
progress of united study was graphically por- 
trayed by Mrs. Waterbury, Baptist, chair- 
man of the central committee. The summer 
schools for foreign missionary societies, at 
Northfield, Chautauqua and Winona were 
described by Miss Lawrence, Miss Stanwood 
and Mrs. Stevens. Much attention was given 
to children—as to a plan for united study, how 
to secure the best literature, whether an inter- 
denominational foreign missionary magazine 
for children is feasible. Miss Calder and 
others discussed methods of work with young 
women. Sectional meetings were held for 
foreign secretaries, home secretaries and 
treasurers. Co-operation of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement with the Women’s Boards 
in securing candidates was treated by Mrs. 
Lawrence Thurston. 

Before the closing devotional service twenty- 
two missionaries were introduced. All were 
cordially welcomed, but the most enthusiastic 
greeting was given Miss Ellen M. Stone when 
the audience really took it in that she was Miss 
Stone, the captive in Macedonia. This con- 
ference is not a legislative body but its ad- 
visory functions are most valuable. 8. H. 5. 


Iowa follows Ohio with a legislator who be- 
lieves in the right of society to take human 
life in order to end pain and misery. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL - 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. " 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges ; they are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 2 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
cay a any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.”’ 


Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them, 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottled in Norway, thusreach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 
Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 


ing.’’ Never sold in bulk, Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


—TOURS TO EUROPE 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s Christian Endeavor Convention 
next July in ar 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to $510, in- 
cluding all expenses. Send for itineraries to 


H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 617 Tremont Temple, Boston 


_ BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and Schou: peiis. ge Send for 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO.. Hillsbore. 


a NEELY & CO. ELLS 
aR ST Ge oe Ree 


The Oldest, Best Equipped Bell ries. 
Only Finest, Most Mualealix pean ee 


an BELLS "=: 
Chime a Specialty 


Peal McSuane Beut Founory Co., Batimoge, Mo., U.S.A. 
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Greater New V ork 


(The Congregationalist may bé obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Close of a Faithful Career 


The only Congregational church in this city 
conducted by Negroes, the Nazarene in Brook- 
lyn, has lost its pastor, Rey. Alexander J. 
Henry, after almost twenty years of earnest 
service. After preaching Sunday night, Feb. 
25, he went to bed apparently in the best of 
health. Next morning before sunrise he sent 
for the doctor, though saying that it was of no 
use, the Lord had called him, his work was 
finished and he had done all he could for his 
race and humanity. A few hours later he 
died of apoplexy. Born of slave parentage 
in Tennessee, fifty three years ago, educated at 
Howard University, Washington, he labored 
for his race until thirty-two years of age, 
when he came North. With the Nazarene 
Chureb, he stood for a religious life, not of 
mere emotion, but of purity, spirituality and 
self-respect. He was instrumental in helping 
to found the Negro branches of the Y. M.C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. in Brooklyn. Mrs. Mary 
Storrs Haynes of Plymouth Chureh, who 
largely directs the work of the young women’s 
branch, where white and colored women work 
together, depended much on his wise counsel 
and high ideals. He was a man of unassum- 
ing dignity and practical ideas, and in our 
churches held the longest pastorate, save that 
of Dr. Lyman, who at the funeral paid high 
tribute to Mr. Henry’s worth and work. 

The Nazarene Church has paid $500 for a 
site at Troy Avenue and Pacific Street, the 
balance of $4,000 being on a mortgage. The 
ehurch is not very strong, but with the aid of 
outside friends it could enter a wide and im- 
portant field of work. There is a great oppor- 
tunity here for friends of the Negro in the 
North to spend money wisely for the kingdom 
of God. 


Evangelicals, Universalists and Swedenborgians 
What would have caused an ecclesiastical 

furore a few years ago, became the other 

evening in Brooklyn a mild discussion ending 


in action that received slight comment in the | 


press. The Brooklyn Sunday School Union, 
which comprises the districts in the western 
half of the borough, voted to invite formally 
the Universalist and Swedenborgian schools 
to membership, which includes the privilege 
of the annual parade in June, on Anniversary 


SLEEP DESTROYER 
The Old-Fashioned Coffee. 


She suffered from nervousness by day and 
sleeplessness by night. 


“Up to three years ago,” writes a young ; 


woman, ‘I was in the habit of drinking cotfee 
freely and did not realize that it was injuring 
my health till I was suddenly made the victim 
of tervous headaches so violent that I was 
compelled to give up household activities and 
stay in bed much of the time. Then insomnia 
came upon me and the wretchedness of sleep- 
less nights was added to the agony of pain- 
ful days. 

““This lasted till a year ago, when I was 
persuaded by a friend to give up coffee entirely 
and use Postum Food Coffee. The result was, 
in less than a week I began to feel the change 
for the better, my nerves grew stronger and 
I began to sleep a little. Day by day the im- 
provement continued and in a short time I 
‘was restored to health. My headaches left 
- me, the nervousness passed away entirely and 
I enjoy good, sound sleep every night. 

“This is what I owe to Postum and I feel it 
but right to tell you of it.”’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little bouk, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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Day. A precedent existed in the faét that for 
thirty years, in the Eastern district, the All 
Souls’ Universalist school had been an active 
member of the union for that district. In 
fact, the moving of that school to Flatbush 
was one immediate cause of the recent dis- 
cussion, as a result of which the three Univer- 
salist schools and one Swedenborgian, are 
now asked into fellowship. The subject has 
caused lively debate for many years, the point 
of difference being the interpretation of the 
word evangelical. The point of difference still 
exists, and perhaps ought to, if men are to be 
free thinkers; but wise leaders in the Brook- 
lyn Sunday School Union have discovered that 
the Christian Church is an organization of 
fundamental agreements. Conduct is the test 
of creed, not vice versa. 

The question is now raised, whether this 
action will lead to these other Christian bodies 
being represented in the management of such 
organizations as the Y. M. C. A., or in the 
vaster work of church federation? Prob- 
ably the children who are now allowed to 
march and feel as good Christians as some 
other people, will help to decide these ques- 
tions of decreasing interest, and thus—a little 
child shall lead them. 


Is the World Growing Better 


A schoolmaster ought to know. Principal 
William L. Felter of the Girls’ High School in 
Brooklyn, and former principal of the Com- 
mercial High School, thinks he does know. 
The members of the Brooklyn Congregational 
Club are sure he knows. The club had a fine 
reception and dinner at the Pouch Gallery and 
received greetings from Mr. Frank H. Field, 
president of the New York Baptist Social 
Union. Under the topic announced as, ‘‘ Say 
not thou,’’ finance and corruption became the 
chief themes of the speeches. Dr. Felter 
urged his hearers, under every wave of re- 
form or storm of iniquity in high places, to 
compare always the present with former 
times. His reminder of the statement that 
George Washington overdrew his salary in 
defiance of law, to the extent of $4,750, sur- 
prised some who had been wearing George’s 
hatchet in duplicate the week before. Editor 
Thomas P. Peters of the Brooklyn Times, 
compared Washington and Lincoln. The club 
adjourned in true optimistic spirit and with 
a heavy equipment of patriotism. 


Nine Years of Heroic Work 


To have taken a dying cause with its funeral 
garments in sight, and in nine years to have 
resuscitated it, led it into strong and growing 
life and clothed it with strength and beauty at 
a cost of nearly $20,000 is the achievement of a 
brave Welshman, Rev. Thomas Williams, pas- 
tor of Pilgrim Church, Brooklyn Hills, whose 
new edifice was dedicated March 4, the exer- 
cises continuing five days. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Lyman, whose young heart 
rejoices in the frequency with which he has 
of late years been called upon to take part 
in these functions. Secretaries Shelton and 
Richards of the societies co-operating in build- 
ing the Lord’s House, also preached, and Drs. 
Dewey, Kent and Cadman. Between came 
Tuesday and Thursday nights with a splen- 
did array of greetings and addresses by neigh- 
borhood, missionary and denominational rep- 
resentatives. Not least of these in meaning 
came from Mr. E. E. Stewart, a Brooklyn 
layman to whom the beginnings of the church 
are larzely due, and who saw a silver lining to 
every dark cloud of its early struggles. 

The church was organized in 1893 and reor- 
ganized in 1897. The new plant is thoroughly 
equipped for its locality, with a schoolroom 
that can be opened into the church auditoriom 
when required. Mr. Williams’s next neighbor 
is the Richmond Hill Church, a mile further 
on toward Jamaica. The neighborhood is 
rapidly filling up and the completion of a sub- 
way to Jamaica through Brooklyn will make 
this church a large and important center. 

SYDNEY. 


All 


One of the Best Dressed | 
Women in Your Town. 


You can be that, and at a surprisingly moderate 
H expense. 

Send for our New Spring and Summer Stvle Book. 
It will show you the styles most popular in New York 
City. It costs younothivg. Write for i¢ today. 

With it we will also send free a collection of 
samples of materials. We have over 450 varieties 
—the prettiest designs for this season’s wear. 

i We cut the cloth to your individual measurements, 
and mold the garment so as to show the good points 
of your figure. 

_ You are protected by this 
liberal guarantee: If you 
are not entirely satisfied 
with the garment we re- 
fund your money. 


SPRING 
SUITS | 
$4 to*25 


New York Sty’es. 


Our Spring Fashion 
Book illustrates: 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 

$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, / 

$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS. 

$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 

$4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 

$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 

$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 

- $8.00 to $20 

JACKETS AND COATS, 

$5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the new “ Pony” Coat Suits, Sailor 

Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 


WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


We Send FREE to any part of the United 


States, our new Spring § 
and Summer Book of New York Fashidns, } 
showing the latest styles and containing simple j 
directions for taking measurements correctly; also 
a large assortment of Samples of the newest 
materials. 


Write for them today; you will get them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. | 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. | 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branch: s. 


Est. 18 yrs. it 


we still keep up @ 
the old habit of giving 
special directions, when 


asked, in addition to those for 
raising each variety of vegetable 
mand flower contained in our 
B. catalocue—sent free. 
: J. J. H. GREGORY 
; & SON, 
; Marblehead, 


Represent the survival of the fittest. We 

have become the largest seed house in the 

world because our seeds are better than 

others. Do you wish to grow the most 
beautiful flowers and the finest vege- 
tables? Plant the bestseeds—Ferry’s. 

1906 Seed Annual free to all 
applicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., gi 
Detroit, Mich. f 


* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy [@ 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. fas 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. P= 


$500,000 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Secured by Valuable Chicago Real Estate 


The following are a few 
Current List: 


Loan No. 


selections from our 


Amount Valuation To Net 


$4515 $4,000 $7,200 5% 
14378 7,000 14,217 5% 
$4591 15,000 28,500 5% 
14519 3,500 7,360 572% 
14255 16,000 28,500 572%. 
- $4432 5,000 9,000 572% 
14670 2,400 4,000 572% 
14677 1,900 3,650 572% 
14753 1,700 3,000 6% 


Our Judgment in Mortgage requirements is the 
result of forty years’ experience in the Chicago 
market, 

Full details concerning any of these investments 
will be promptly sent upon request. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
1113, FIRST NATIONAL BANK B’LD’C, CHICACO. 


fi an et ANNOUNCE FOR 
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. Mon nday, March 12th 


THEIR 


Spring Opening 


AT WHICH WILL BE EXHIBITED THE 
LATEST IMPORTATIONS AND 
NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


Gowns, Suits, Coats, Waists, 
Neckwear and Millinery 


155 Tremont St., Boston 


E.T.Slattery Co. 


ILVERWARE that's the most 
G desirable in design—most 

suitable in style—combining 
honesty of materials with good work- 
manship and which is made by. the 
largest manufacturers in the world, , 
bears the trade-mark 


“IBAT-ROGERS BROS” 


In many homes there are spoons, forks, 
knives, etc. , bearing this trade-mark— 
still in use—that have lasted through 
generations, and it-is this fact — 
that has won for it the title of 
“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
All leading dealers sell “1847 ROGERS 
BROS.” goods. Write for new cata- 
logue “Q-65” showing all new and 
leading patterns. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
= 


CHICAGO 
CANADA 


New York 
HAMILTON, 


y BERKSHIRE 
INDIVIDUAL 
FISHFORK © 


New Mattings Are 
: Coming 


The new 1906 mattings are arriving now 
by almost every steamer, and if you will come 
and glance over the patterns ee here, 
you will note two things — 


They are better than for many years, both 
in workmanship and quality. The Chinese 
mattings especially are closer, more compact, 
heavier. The season must have been un- 
usually good for the grasses, for they seem’ 
of better quality. 


In the Japanese mattings the aestane are 
_more, decided, both in color and outline, and’: 
more artigtic. The whole trend seems to be 
toward higher-class effects. 


It’s a good year to buy mattings.. - Japan 
mattings are priced at 25c, 30c and 35c a | 
yard. Special prices by the roll.of 4o yards. 


¥ BOSTONS FASTEST Gaon OeBT Si one 
\WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER’ STREET 


*% 


The Evil of Self-Pity, by J. Brierley 


CONGREGATIONAL 
__CHRISTIAN-WORLD 
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Before Qorship 


—— ro the musician tunes his instrument, 


Ere yet harmoniously be interwoven, 


2 


His viol’s note with keynote fitly blent, 


The melodies of Mozart or Beethoven, 


So when I come into Thy temple, Lord, 

From out the world’s distractions and its noises, 
I shut my ears to all but heavenly voices, 

And tune my soul to be in true accord 

With the celestial strains Thy saints do sing, 
With choiring angels harping evermore, 

By day and night encompassing Thy throne. 
And as I, listening, catch the heavenly tone, 

My soul on music’s wing doth upward soar 
And throb responsive to the heavenly string. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 


JOSEPH A. TORREY. 


The Pilgrim Press AS, 


New York 
BOSTON 
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Pleasant Words from Our 
Readers 


APROPOS OF THE NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 
It is a fine symphony of past, present and future. 


—Prof. J. W. Buckham, Berkeley, Cal., Pacific 
Seminary. 


The Congregationalist’s strength and steadiness 
and stimulating quality delight one.—J. H. Roy, 
Chicago. 


Your journal is increasingly valuable to me, and 
I regard it as a great Christian document.—S. P. 
Cadman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I am unable to express my appreciation of The 
Congregationalist. Itis my Sunday reading. From 
the fact that I cannot hear a sound at church your 
paper is doubly dear to me; every part is interest- 
ing.—J. F. B. 


The Congregationalist has always maintained its 
high ideal as a religious newspaper. Both adjective 
and substantive mean what they stand for, Long 
may the old paper keep its great host of friends 
and continue to do valiant service for Christ and the 
Church!—Mrs. Margaret E£. Sangster, Glen Ridge, 
N. J. 


The Congregationalist has had a wide and im- 
portant influence for a half century in shaping the 
history of our denomination and in promoting all 
our religious, missionary and educatiomal enter- 
prises. It has been and is a helpful agency, which 
demands the cordial support of the churches.— 
G. 8S. F. Savage, Chicago. 


For some time I did not take it, telling myself 
that a paper with a denominational name must be 
narrow. I finally subscribed because I was ashamed 
not to; and I must say that I have never found a 
sentiment that seemed narrow or bigoted in it, 
but much in every number that is edifying and in- 
structive.—A. S. Clark, Hartford, Ct. 


You deserve the thanks of the religious press for 
setting an example of splendid journalistic enter- 
prise and for publishing one of the foremost reli- 
gious papers of the world. May it long live and 
be the exponent of the principles of ‘The United 
Church,”’ as it has been of the Congregational 
Chureh.—F. T.. Tagg, Baltimore, Md. (Editor Meth- 
odist Protestant). 


May I share with the half million or more friends 
of The Congregationalist and its editorial staff, in 
extending to you all congratulations in the venerable 
age which you have attained in your corporate 
capacity, and express to you my admiration for The 
Congregationalist and my sense of the deep obliga- 
tion we are all under to it for its wise, alert and 
comprehensive leadership.—H#. D. Eaton, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. 


Though I have been in the Presbyterian connec- 
tion some twelve years and am now a pastor of this 
Presbyterian church, I am still gratified to see its 
face whenever it comes. Its editorials are short, 
racy, incisive. Its correspondence is always worth 
careful reading. Its comments on the International 
Sunday school lessons are very clear and convey 
much truth in a few words. Its column by Rev. 
Mr. Rankin is a marvel of condensation and of a 
sweet spirit.—S. McN. Keeler, Jewett, N. Y. 


PRESS COMMENTS 


Peace and prosperity to The Congregation- 
alist! It is worthy of the cllection of 
churches it serves; and may its present edi- 
tor be in full vigor when the next decade shall 
have floated the paper to its centennial cele- 
bration!—New York Methodist Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


If the Interior, when it is ninety years old, 
is as live and forcible and wholesome and use- 
ful a paper, relative to that day, as The Con- 
gregationalist is, relative to this day, we don’t 
suppose we either could wait ten years for the 
privilege of giving ourselves the prettiest 
handshake that we could muster.—Interior 
(Chicago.) : 


No exchange coming to the Messenger 
office is more welcome than The Congrega- 
tionalist. It is modern and progressive in 
spirit, and at the same time sane and rey- 
erent. It presents the work and spirit of 
Congregationalism. Through its columns the 
thought of the finest men and women of that 
Chureh is given utterance. But it does more 
than that. It aims to apply the principles of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


the teaching of Jesus to all the various prob- 
lems of life. In short, it is an ideal church 
paper.—Reformed Church Messenger (Phila- 
delphia). 


The Congregationalist was never better than 
it is today, though like most religious papers it 
is no longer the organ of one great and bril- 
liant man. It stands for high ideals, literary 
and religious, for breadth and charity of view, 
sanity of judgment, faithfulness to Jesus 
Christ, and efficiency in his service. No other 
paper that comes to our table is read with 
greater care and profit and admiration. We 
congratulate our contemporary on its past and 
extend to it our best wishes in the present 
and for the future.—Presbyterian Banner 
(Pittsburg, Pa.). 


In the rush of editorial life some of the ex- 
changes which come to the desk are occasion- 
ally overlooked, but The Congregationalist 
and Christian World of Boston is not one of 
these. It easily takes rank among the editorial 
favorites. Last week it celebrated its ninetieth 
anniversary and marked the event by a splen- 
did special number. It is a fine example of 
what the religious weekly should be. It hasa 
large editorial staff and a fine list of contribu- 
tors, so that it has always counted for a great 
deal in the life and thought of the country. 
May it continue to flourish!—The Presby- 
terian (Toronto, Can.). 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers: 
etc., published under this heasing at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOC ETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New Yorx. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
con ition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission 
aries; promotes temperan:e homes and boarding hou: es 
iu leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra 
ries for outgoing vessels, publi-hes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
yemittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNED, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the ne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Ad litional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Organist. Young man of experience desires church 
position. Small salary. Address F. U. P., 11, care The 
Congregationalist, Buston, Mass. 


_ Wanted, regular order work in water-color, or teach- 
ing private pupils as a resident teacher, or iu a private 
Poet Address R, 11, care The Congregationalist, Bos- 
on, Mass. 


We Have not enough capable men to fill the high 
grade business and technical positions now on our Jists; 
write for booklet. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 
New York. 

High Grade Positions now open for competent 
men. Managers, salesmen, bookkeepers, etc. Write 
for list and pian. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union 
Square, New York. 


General Housework Girl wanted, in a family of 
three, to go into the country April 1st. Must have good 
references and be able to do guod plain cooking. Wages 

HY per week. Apply to F. D. Somers, 5 Park Street, 
oston. 


To Kent for the summer. A house with 12 rooms, 
partially furnished, pleasantly located; good spring 
water in hou-e; within 40 rods of railroad and Con- 
necticut River; also boarders and roomers wanted. 
Address A. F. Johnson, Riverview Farm, Bradford, Vt. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert CO. Bryant, Rockford, Ill. 


Europe. Wanted, two members for party of seven, 
taking nine weeks’ comprehensive tour, visting Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France and Englaud. $450 inclusive. Rev. George 
Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


_For Sale, a country home, thoroughly built, brick- 
lined, twelve-room house. Barns and sheds. With or 
without farm. Well shaded. Fruit, electrics, water, 
gas. Fine location, city conveniences. Correspondence 
solicited. Address Charles F. Fowler,140 Union Street, 
Westfield, Mas3. 


Europe. Congenial party visiting galleries, museums, 
cathedrals, ruins, historic places. Coaching trips. Com- 
fort, leisure,recreation. All advantages of independent 
travel with personal escort and chaperon. June 21— 
Aug. 30, Italy to Scotland. $ 65 inclusive. Rey. and 
Mrs. Geo. F. Nason, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


For Sale. Three used pipe organs, and several 
second hand single, and two manual chapel Reed 
organs. The above have been taken in exchange for 
new Estey Organs and will be sold at genuine bargain 
prices. Send for list giving your available organ space. 
Kstey Organ Co , 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale, a fine residence. Two-story house, ten 
rooms, furnace heat, hot and cold water, barn with 
box stalls, fine lawn, nice shade trees. Corner of two 
streets, electrics pass the door. Handy to churches, 
schools, post office and stores. Price $3,500. Must be 
aoe by April Ist. Address A. J. Gilmore, Holiiston, 

SS. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 
AMBERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR Foxes 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subserip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to: estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawh to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 3 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; 

Secretary Ameritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 10 
Bast 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell. 152 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. @. A. Hood, Congre- 
ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
$M ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Oal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUOATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 


for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- ~ 


tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
E,ward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congrensttonet House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, Congregation House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D. President: F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school 1mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by a progres from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday bg a and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work, ; 

The Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, Ayan eae The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropri ions. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
Cc, 8. 8. & Pub. Sosier those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from_ Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Councif of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2bnd St., N. .; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congreraiee= House, Boston. 
A Cons regsees society devoted to the material social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Bostou Sea- 
man’s Friend Socie Contributions from churches 
aad individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; 


ev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desi pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A, @. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity Gnoorperated)s Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support_of angelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; 0. E. Kelsey, Treas.: George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 beg eb 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer: ss 


E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss ry C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY ot Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as_low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Rev. H. Cobb, D. ae 


.= 
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STRENGTH comes from well, digested and thor- 
oughly assimilate1 food. Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones 
the digestive organs and thus builds up the strength. 
If you are getting ‘‘ run down,” begin taking Hood’s 
at once. It gives nerve, mental and digestive 
strength. 


Low RounpD-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—From Buffalo to the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. First and third 
Tuesday of each month, until April 17. For full 
particulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COLO- 
NIsT TICKETS TO THE PACIFIC Coast.— Extremely 
low rate tickets on sale daily until April 7 to Pacific 
Coast and other points in the far West. Tourist 
sleepers through from New England. For fullinfor- 
mation write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 


PINEHURST, AIKEN AND AUGUSTA.—The season 
is now at its height at these popular resorts. 
Through Pullman service from New York or Wash- 
ington. Meals served in Southern Railway dining 
ears equal to high class hotel service. Excursion 
rates with stop-over privileges to all Southern re- 
sorts. Full information apply to George C. Daniels, 
N. E. P. A., Southern Railway, 228 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ASHEVILLE, HoT SPRINGS, TRYON, MT. Toxa- 
wAy.—In the “ Land of the Sky” and Sapphire 
Country. Most attractive resorts in early spring. 
Through Pullman drawiog-room sleeping cars from 
New York and Washington to Asheville and Hot 
Springs, N. C. Excursion rates with stop-over 
privileges. Attractive literature of these charm- 
ing resorts and full information may be obtained by 
applying to George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., South- 
ern Railway Co., 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL : 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 


_A Western Estimate 


“I have just finished reading the third chapter, | 
‘Helps by the Way.’ I cannot recall anything so 
exactly adapted to young Christians as this chapter. 
The book has a freshness which makes it peculiarly 
attractive. I shall be glad to make wide uses of it 
in my work with both young and older Christians.” 

Spencer, Io. D. 


Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; student’s edition, in paper, 


30 cents. ese 
Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


Forty Years of Critical Re- 
search, from an All-Inclusive 
Viewpoint, Summed up in 


CHRISTIAN 
ORIGINS 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D. D. 


Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 
At all Booksellers, $1.75 net. Circular on Request. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, New York 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE, 


Our two manual Vocalion organ is to be 
replaced by pipe organ and is for sale. In 
first-class condition and is a bargain. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 


Address Geo. C. Johnson. HOLDEN, MASS. 


NOW 
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THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUOCOEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order ail arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
gertion, 14 jines to the inch, 113 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, nei. 


The Congregationaust does not Knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fiaudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of a'l statements made in its advertising 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregationalist is not an_indorse- 
ment by The Congregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
1F PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER 1 EAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, 82 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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For the Lenten Season 


THE 


Love-Watch 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Author of 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest” 


“©The Love-Watch’ is a sweet tale 
of the home where Jesus loved to be, 
on the outskirts of Jerusalem, far 
from the city’s hum and traffic. Mr. 
Knight takes the reader into the 
sacred circle of the Bethany home. 
The story is intended to give men in ~ 
these feverish times afresh conscious- 
ness of the life beyond the things that 
now so crowd them.’’—New York 
Observer. 


“The story of ‘The Love-Watch’ 
is simply and sweetly told and with 
perfect reverence. There is no at- 
tempt to ‘commonize’ the scenes.’’ 
—The Hxaminer. 


Board covers, pp. 55, white and 
gold stamp, gilt top . . 40 cts. net 
Paper covered edition . 20 cts. net 


The Pilgrim Press 


New YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


Sunday School 


Song Books 


at Reduced Prices 


Just right for small schools or to replenish 
your present supply. 


We have several lots of Sunday School Song 
Books of from four to one hundred copies each. 
These are in good condition but will be sold at 
greatly reduced prices. Among these are:—Glad 
Tidings, Gems of Song, Christian Endeavor Edition 
of Gospel Hymns No. 6, Laudes Domini for Prayer 
Meetings, Northfield Hymnals, Church Hymns and 
Gospel Songs (Cloth), Hymns New and Old, Pente- 
costal Hymns, Sabbath Male Choir, Glad Refrain, 
Songs of Gospel, Sacred Songs No. 2 (Cloth), Palm 
Branches, and other standard publications. 

If interested, send for information in detail as to 
quantities and prices. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


The Books of the Bible 


By PROF. H. T. FOWLER 


50 cents net; $40.00 per 100 


«.. The annotations, suggestions and applica- 
tions are such as will enable the teacher to hold the 
attention of the class and to give vital interest to 
his instruction. The same may be said of a very 
acceptable volume on The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers. ; 

It is drawn up with care, succinctly and clearly, 
and presents this interesting phase of Biblica 
study in a form very suitable for the advanced 
scholar of the Sunday school or Bible class.” 
—The Independent. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 


Branches at New York and Chicago. 
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10,000 100,000 
ois AMERICAN BOARD nee 
9,000 egge D C e 90,000 
Million Dollar Campaign 
8,500 $85,000 fF 
: (0,000 
ae I will be one of ten thousand to stand behind the i 
7,500 wan American Board with an extra gift this year 875,000 
ttempt As Indicated Below 
7,000 70,000 
Name__ 
6,500 Great 865,000 
Address 
E200. Things Chitntch =a e #60,000 
5,500 Amount_ $55,000 
For When Payable_ : : ae 
5,000 ; J Ree $50,000 
This subscription should be paid to Frank Wr. Wiggin, Treasurer 
) of the American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, who will acknowledge 
4,500 God and report to the church, unless otherwise requested. The Board Year 45,000 
ends August 31, 1906. 
4,000 The Year of the Haystack Centennial 840,000 
3,500 $35,000 
ers LATEST NEWS OF THE CAMPAIGN Be 
This week the campaign in the East has been successfully carried on in New York State, beginning 
with Syracuse on Monday and ending with Buffalo on Friday. At Syracuse no cffering was taken $25,000 
in the evening. ‘There were 19 pledges made in the afternoon, amounting to $80.90. At Binghamton 
the total number of pledges was 58, and the amount $249.83. We have received the following message 20,000 
from Secretary Patton: ‘‘Great meeting at Buffalo. Profound impression from addresses by Miss 
Stone, other missionaries and Mr. Pitkin. Eighty pledges, $1,239. Largest yet in proportion to size $15,000 
and number of churches. Pastors will push campaign in western New York.” Dr. Hitchcock wires 
with regard to successful rallies at Topeka, Kansas City and St. Louis. $1,574 pledged by 147 persons, $10,000 
$1,107 of this amount coming from St. Lonis. Thirty-nine pledge cards have been sent to this office 
direct by mail, amounting to $439, making the total number of pledges to date 2,480, and the total 85,000 
amount $54,667.72. 
m7 BO 
PERSONS WATCH THESE COLUMNS RISE DOLLARS 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.- 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 90th year opens Sept. 28, 1905. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to President DAVID N. BEACH. 


THE 


Easter Theological School 


Of Andover Theological Seminary, 


For New England Home Missionary 
Pastors and other Mimisters. will be 
held at Andover, Mass., from April 16 to 
April 26, 1906. 

The First Exercise will be Chapel 
Prayers on Monday, April 16, at 5.30 P.M., 
in Bartlet Chapel. 

Rooms assigned in order of application. 

For information regarding lectures, public 
exercises, privileges and fees, apply to 

Pror. C. O. DAY. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


HARTFORD on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Gpeatyation te cece eer: SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26, 1906. ddress THE DEAN. 
FOR _ Box 146 


WABAN SCHOOL sovs WABAN, MASS. 


A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 
The many considerations of a boy’s life at. 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 


been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic reproductions, describes both by 
word and picture many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beauty 
and historic interest of the school’s surreund- 
ings. Sent without charge on request by postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Dr. H. |. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass: 


decide on the new hymn book for your chureh or 
Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 
By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 
and MAIN, 

256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable coy, for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published by the publishers of the famous 
“‘Gospel Hymns.’ 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


THE 
NEW BOOK 


a 


Miss Slattery 


Qlt includes her ‘Talks 
with the Training 
Class” and in addition 
references, questions on 
each chapter, etc. 

Qt is a practical man- 
ual for teacher-training 
classes. 


Qt contains ten lessons. 


Qlt is called Talks 
with the Training 
Class. 


QIt costs, paper, 40c. 
boards, 60c. 
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Event and Comment 


AK PARK, ILL., is chosen as the 
place of assembling of several organ- 
izations of Congregationalists a few 
weeks hence. May 7, 8, the 
State Association will hold 
its annual meetings in. the 


Missionary 
Anniversaries 


_ First and Second Churches, also the Illi- 


nois Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
the State Home Missionary Society and 
the National Federation of Woman’s 
Congregational Home Missionary organi- 
zations. The triennial convention of 
Chicago Theological Seminary will have 
a place on the program, including the in- 
auguration of Prof. Clarence A. Beckwith 
into the chair of systematic theology. 
Then the National Home Missionary So- 
ciety will get under way on Tuesday 
evening for one of the most notable anni- 
versaries in its history, the eightieth. 
The new plan of organization approved 
last year at Springfield, it is expected, 
will be put into operation. A program 
appropriate for a meeting of unusual 
importance has been arranged. Secre- 
tary Choate is to review the eighty years 
of home missionary achievement. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Pres. Henry 
Churchill King, Drs. F. K. Sanders, F. E. 
Emrich, Josiah Strong and Prof. E. A. 
Steiner. The four co-operating national 
home missionary societies will be repre- 
sented by speakers presenting the mis- 
sionary problem from the point of view 
of these societies. There will be a rally 
for pastors, Sunday school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor workers. Among other 
speakers are Supt. Charles Stelzle of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
President Gates of Pomona College, Cali- 
fornia, and Fred B. Smith of the Y. M. 
C. A. The closing addresses are to be 
given by Dr. Conrad of Boston and Dr. 
Hillis of Brooklyn, on the Purpose and 
- Power of God. 


UR HOME MISSIONARY Society 

is spending this year $150,000 less 
for its work than it spent ten years ago. 
With the expansion of 
our country, the increase 
of wealth and the laying 
of the foundations of a greater nation, 
this record of our denomination if con- 
tinued means a decline of its prestige and 
influence, a weakening of its educational 
and foreign missionary work in strange 
contrast to the faith and sacrifice of its 
early history. But we do not believe 
these conditions represent the spirit of 
our churches. We adopt rather the mes- 
sage of the chairman of the committee 
on the annual meeting, Rev. H. H. Kel- 
sey, sent to every Congregational pastor 
in the United States. He says: ‘‘I be- 
lieve we shall have the greatest Home 
Missionary meeting of our history, and 


The Crisis Year of 
Home Missions 


that it will mark the beginning of a new 
era. My faith is in the churches in which 
there is the blood and faith of the Pil- 
grims. They have neyer yet failed in a 
crisis. To insure such a meeting and 
issue, one thing is necessary, namely, the 
attendance of a great number of pastors 
and representative laymen from all parts 
of the country.’’ We hope to see at least 
one delegate at Oak Park for every 2,500 
church members, and that an uplift will 
result from that meeting which will make 
it memorable in the history of the Con- 
gregationalism of the twentieth century. 


HE PASSAGE of the Indian Appro- 
priation Bill by the House of Repre- 
sentatives recalls the protests made last 
year against appropriation 
Soa eas by the Government of 
trust funds of Indian tribes 
for Roman Catholic schools. President 
Roosevelt refused to change the policy, 
being sustained by the opinion of the 
attorney general that he had the legal 
right to allow the appropriations to con- 
tinue. An effort was made, however, to 
safeguard the Indians against such use 
of their funds without their knowledge 
or consent, and it was hoped that Con- 
gress would this year remedy the injus- 
tice. The provision for this purpose in 
the Indian Appropriation Bill was killed 
in committee, and when an amendment 
was offered in the House reinserting it, 
the amendment was ruled out of order as 
new legislation on motion of Representa- 
tive Sherman of New York, who has from 
the beginning of this movement looked 
after Roman Catholic interests. Indian 
Commissioner Leup, while of necessity 
carrying out the President’s policy, has 
done all that he could to safeguard the 
Indians in this matter. He has issued 
instructions that their signatures when 
given must be given voluntarily to re- 
quests to have their share of the tribal 
money appropriated to sectarian schools, 
and has instructed the agents to be care- 
ful to see that the petitioners understand 
what they are doing before they are per- 
mitted to sign, also that priests and mis- 
sionaries of all denominations on the 
agency be notified when the signing is 
to be done and that they are permitted to 
be present if they wish. 


¢¢ -7HE HIGHER LAW ” was invoked 


by Seward as his authority as well 

as for other reformers of his day in fighting 

Negro slavery en- 

Corporation Ethics and trenched behind or- 
‘“«The Higher Law’’ E 

ganic and statute 

law. Every now and then the call comes 

as new reforms arise and grip the moral 

heart and will of the nation to fall back 


on this higher, divine standard in ethics 
as authority for revolt against things as 
they are; but it has been reserved for Mr. 
A. Hamilton, lobbyist, promoter of leg- 
islation favorable to corporations which 
scruple not to purchase legislators, to 
talk of a “higher law”? which justifies 
corporations in their venal and treason- 
able methods. To this “higher law” of 
finance he appeals for justification of his 
own conduct and the insurance magnates 
who employed him. The evil of this spe- 
cious plea should not be lost sight of in 
any gratification there may be that Mr. 
Hamilton is in a fighting mood, deter- 
mined to clear the memory of Mr. McCall 
from any undue blame, and to put re- 
sponsibility for the use of trust funds in 
purchasing legislation where he claims it 
belongs, viz., on those trustees of insur- 
ance companies who were aware of his 
retention as lobbyist and the use of 
money which he made. Judging from 
his dramatic appearance before the New 
York legislative investigating committee 
last week and the bold speech he then in- 
dulged in, the next chapters of the insur- 
ance exposéin the Empire State are likely 
to be quite as illuminating as the recent 
ones, and possib]y more so. 


EW HAMPSHIRE AND NEW 
YORK have seen interesting devel- 
opments in connection with racing and 
aan race-track gambling. In 
amoung on response to inquiry from 
wise Saas Governor McLane and the. 
Council, the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire has defined the present state 
law as it bears on such practices in con- 
nection with racing and betting as the 
management of the new race track at 
Salem, N. H., might naturally set up if 
they were to make the track like unto 
others they own and manage in New 
York. The court replies that the mak- 
ing and selling of books and pools at the 
Salem race course would be a violation of 
law and punishable by criminal as well as 
civil action. It is upon this reading of 
the law that New Hamphsire’s law-abid- 
ing forces rely if the projectors of this 
enterprise attempt to operate their ex- 
pensive new enterprise this summer. 
Possibly they may attempt to run the 
track without pool selling. One thing is 
certain, they will be shrewd enough in 
their efforts to realize on their investment 
to make it imperative that the best legal 
talent of the State be retained by the 
reform forces. Even if the track oper- 
ates without unlawful accompaniments 
at Salem, it will be up to officers of the 
law in the cities and large towns of New 
Hampshire, Maine and Massachusetts to 
see to it that the poolroom parasite does 
not flourish there on returns from Salem. 
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—In New York State a singular divi- 
sion of clerical and reform forces has 
come, unprecedented but not unexpected. 
The International Reform Bureau, of 
which Rey. Wilbur F. Crafts is secretary, 
is ardently championing a bill nominally 
aimed at the poolrooms, but which the 
legislative committee of the Congress of 
Religions, of which Rey. Thomas R. 
Slicer is chairman and Rev. Josiah Strong 
is a member, think virtually strengthens 
the hands of gamblers; hence they have 
made, so it is said, a compact with the 
great racing association, the Jockey Club, 
by which their influence is cast against 
the bill which Mr. Crafts favors, they 
being content with the present law and 
their understanding with the Jockey Club, 
which binds the latter to exclusion from 
its tracks of many objectionable features 
hitherto incident to all race courses in 
the state. The Congress of Religions’ 
committee believes in taking half a loaf, 
and of dealing with the passion for gam- 
bling in a restraining rather than probibi- 
tory way, confident that the attempt of 
the state to suppress it wholly is imprac- 
ticable. The International Reform Bu- 
reau is radical, has no use for policy, and 
is incensed at the turn affairs have taken. 
Its attitude was indorsed Monday. by the 
Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist Min- 
isters’ Meetings of New York City. 


OHN ROBINSON, in ‘‘ the wholesome 

counsell”’ given to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
was ‘‘very confident that the Lord had 
more truth and light 
yet to break forth out 
of his Holy Word,”’ and he was certain also 
that ‘‘the full perfection of knowledge”’ 
could not break forth at once. It is in- 
teresting to find Broad Church Episco- 
palians like William Wilberforce Newton 
using this famous saying of Pastor Rob- 
inson about progressive revelation of 
spiritual truth in arguments against the 
prosecution of Rey. A. S. Crapsey of 
Rochester, N. Y., whose trial for heresy 
is set for April 17, and discussion of whose 
case now fills Protestant Episcopal jour- 
nals. The Churchman, in discussing this 
case, and in protesting against the re- 
opening of it by the bishop and diocese of 
western New York, also intimates that 
the function of the Church is to let Mr. 
Crapsey get the light he needs through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit rather 
than through prosecution by law. It 
protests most emphatically against meth- 
ods ‘‘recalling the Inquisition,’’ and 
against taking ‘‘most delicate and sacred 
questions . . . out of the domain of revy- 
erent scholarship in which alone they 
should be discussed’’ and dragging them 
into a court of contest and conflict. It 
argues ‘‘that there are living oracles to 
be interpreted of living men.”’ 


Progressive Revelation 


HE CHRONIC DEBT of the London 

Missionary Society, the society of 
Congregationalists in England corres- 
ponding to our Amer- 
ican Board, has moved 
its directors to modify 
its policy and adopt a new method in 
meeting its obligations. They have hith- 
erto annually planned the work for the 
coming year which the society seemed 
called to do and asked the churches to 
meet the appropriations. Each year a 


Faith and Business 
in Foreign Missions 
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debt has resulted, and for some years 
debts have piled on previous debts. In 
the last six years six special appeals have 
been issued, and they have come to be 
regarded as usual appeals, to which many 
of the churches refuse to respond with 
unusual efforts. Last month at the lar- 
gest meeting of the directors ever held, 
a resolution that the projected expendi- 
ture of the society should not exceed its 
probable income was earnestly debated 
for four hours. It was urged that a mis- 
sionary society is as much bound as an 
individual to live within its means and 
pay its debts, that it is not ethical for a 
society to get in debt deliberately every 
year and then appeal for help to get out 
of debt. On the other hand, Secretary 
Wardlaw Thompson eloquently pleaded 
that they were men dealing with God and 
that when he sent them to work for him 
they must rely on him to provide the 
means. To cut down the appropriations 
would deaden the faith of the churches, 
reduce the force of missionaries and show 
distrust of Christ, who had given them the 
mandate to evangelize the world. 


HE ARGUMENTS on both sides of 
this question are familiar to those 
interested in our missionary work, home 
6 eee and foreign. When a 
Datlcles eredeiecd! soclery, pee its a 
penditure to its in- 
come many givers infer that it is meeting 
its opportunities and that its income is 
sufficient for them. Its directors, feel- 
ing the constant pressure to enlarge the 
work, are moved to measure the society’s 
ability by. what they believe its supporters 
ought to do rather than by what they are 
willing todo. Hence the most aggressive 
and prosperous societies are most likely 
to end each year with a debt, unless the 
spiritual enthusiasm of their constituents 
carries them beyond their purposes at 
the beginning of the year. The directors 
of the London Missionary Society at last 
reached a compromise by which they 
agreed that before the close of each finan- 
cial year a careful estimate should be 
made of the society’s prospective needs, 
and of the income to be expected through 
the ordinary means. Having ascertained 
the amount required by the society be- 
yond its prospective income, a special 
meeting of the directors shall be held to 
decide in what way the excess needed 
shall be raised. The fact that only one- 
sixth of the churches made any definite 
response to the last special appeal indi- 
cates that they are tired of such appeals 
as means of raising extra funds. 


NEWSPAPER investigation is going 

on as to the effect of the revival in 
Wales of 1904-05. Statistics of additions 
to the churches have 
been gathered and they 
are. very large. It is 
more difficult to answer the question as 
to the abiding effect on the moral life of 
the people. It has been claimed by some 
that the revival was a wave of emotion 
sweeping over the country to a great de- 
gree superficial in character. A Welsh 
correspondent of the London Christian 
World, however, says that inquiry has 
shown that a much smaller proportion of 
converts has become backsliders than had 
been anticipated. Many who had lived 
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openly immoral lives are faithful to the 
vows they have taken and enthusiastic 
in their efforts to reclaim their neighbors. 
Instances are numerous of men who used 
often to be before the courts charged with 
minor offenses who are now regular at- 
tendants at the prayer meetings. One of 
the most impressive mission services has 
been known as the ‘‘drunkards’ prayer 
meeting,’’ because so many took part in it 
who had been known as convicted drunk- 
ards. Nota few of this class have proved 
effective local missionaries, some of whom 
give their whole time to this work, being 
supported by the voluntary contributions 
of their fellow-workmen. 


REVIOUS to the appearance of the 
revival, there had been for some time 

in operation organized movements to pro- 
mote practical right- 


Ethical Preparation aougness, especially to — 


; Wear Ee 
ior Reviva bring church members 


to fulfill as Christians their duties toward 
their fellow.citizens. This movement, in 
effect an ethical mission, included series 
of sermons pressing home the necessity 
of debt. paying, temperance, forgiveness of 
injuries, living in peace and good fel- 
lowship with families and neighbors. A 
specimen of the sermons is one from a 
minister trusted in the quarry districts 
who said: ‘‘The deadliest enemy of faith 
is deceitful methods of trading. Every 
dirty trick in bargain or business uproots 
the tendrils of faith. Live honestly, prac- 
tice forethought and economy, and you 
can walk from childhood to the grave 
leaning on naught but faith in God, 
human fellowship and the simple hazel 
staff. The peace of God cannot be par- 
taken of by those who trample on the 
principles of justice and honesty in every- 
day life.’’ It is to such teaching that 
the permanent effects of the revival are 
largely due. Accounts have been paid, 
which had been charged off as bad debts, 
“‘conscience money’? has been anony- 
mously returned to railroad and other 
corporations, long standing quarrels be- 
tween neighbors have been publicly set- 
tled, and harmony restored to so many 
communities that had been for years 
divided into factions that these changes 
have become recognized as consequences 
of the revival. They will continue to in- 
fluence the Welsh people to further re- 
ligious revival. What mighty effects 
would follow such a movement in Amer- 
ica! It will appear when men seek it be- 
lievingly with all their hearts in prayer. 


HE BRITISH House of Commons 

last week indicated by an over- 
whelming vote its adherence to the policy 
of free trade, the Conserv- 
ative party dividing on the 
issue. For the first time the Labor party 
voted independently and alone on a vote 
reducing army expenditures, both Lib- 


Poreign Affairs 


erals and Conservatives standing by the | 


Minister of War, Mr. Haldane, in his 
plea that nothing at present be done to 
reduce or weaken the military arm, though 
the Ministry stands pledged to reforms in 
due time. In Great Britain, as on the 
Continent, the distinctively Labor forces 
must be reckoned with as hostile to mili- 
tary expenditure. The first of many dif- 
fering groups of English electors to an- 


nounce a definite policy respecting coming 
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education legislation is the Roman Cath- 
olic party, the Education Council of which 
has put forth a pronunciamento insistent 
on State support of Church schools and 
full right of Church teaching in such 
schools as may be supported from public 
rates.— Forma] settlement of the Mo- 
roccan dispute has not come, but Ger- 
many realizes now that the change of min- 
istry in France has not altered France’s 
position, and that the Powers are with 
the republic rather than with Germany. 
It is difficult to see how Germany has 
profited by this disturbance, for it ‘has 
revealed France’s superior status with 
other nations and Great Britain’s deter- 
mination to curb at every opportunity 
the power of Germany, inasmuch as the 
latter is so clearly directed toward ulti- 
mate challenge of Great Britain. Roman 
authorities, from the Pope down, realize 
that the Sarrien Ministry intends to be as 
vigorous as the fallen Rouvier Ministry 
in enforcing the Separation Act, come 
what may in Brittany and districts where 
the Church is still powerful and where 
civil war impends.— Russian news is 
conflicting, but with the weight of testi- 
mony doubtful of Witte’s ability to bring 
the craft of constitutional government 
into port before another storm of revolt 
breaks. If elections to the Douma can- 
not be held fairly, if Liberal candidates 
are terrorized into withdrawal or are as- 
saulted or killed if they stand, and if the 
first effort to create a legislature with 
ever so limited powers proves to be but a 
farce, then look out fora storm. Losses 
in property during the agrarian riots and 
outbreaks of last summer and fall are 
estimated as amounting to $155,000,000. 


ONGRESS now has before it docu- 

ments giving the history of our in- 
vestigation of the opium problem in the 
islands and the finding of 
the commission appointed 
to deal with it, of which Bishop Brent 
was a member, as well as the text of sup- 
plementary legislation which the com- 
missioners are now planning to enact. 
If made law, the traffic will end March 1, 
1908, save as opium is used for medicinal 
purposes under Government control; and 
it carefully guards against its sale or use 
between this and that time, as well as 
providing that all revenue received is to 
be used either in disseminating informa- 
tion concerning the evils of opium smok- 
ing, payment of hospital expenses of 
habitual users desiring cure, and for edu- 
cational purposes. We have not been 
able to take the radical position of Japan 
in Formosa, but we are leagues ahead of 
Great Britain’s attitude toward the trafiic 
in China.—The Board of Church Claims 
has reported to the War Department that 
it has considered claims made in 1,266 
cases by Roman Catholic churches for 
loss suffered from United States troops, 
damage amounting to $22,000,000. The 
amount awarded has been considerably 
less.— Connecticut local politics have 
been stirred to an unwonted degree re- 
cently by reason of the vote of its United 
States senators against the Philippine 
tariff bill. The press of the state and a 
very considerable body of influential Re- 
publican voters have formally rebuked 
Senators Brandegee and Bulkeley for put- 
ting local tobacco growers’ interests above 
national honor and a broad party policy. 
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The senators have replied showing no 
sense of disquietude because of their 
votes or the rebuke. 


Racial Discrimination at South- 
ern Religious Assemblages 


The letter on page 434 from a leading 
Congregational Negro pastor-of Nash- 
ville is not only a respectful protest 
against the seating arrangements at the 
recent Student Volunteer Convention, 
but a dignified and moving appeal for 
the according of certain rights and privi- 
leges in public religious assemblages now 
generally denied Negroes throughout the 
South. We sympathize with the writer’s 
sense of injustice as we honor him and 
other noble representatives of the Negro 
race preaching and teaching at Nashville 
who feel no less keenly than he the dis- 
crimination against them at the conven- 
tion. From the standpoint both of fair 
play and of a universal gospel their request 
seems reasonable and right. 

On the side of the managers of the 
Student Volunteer movement, it should 
be said that they gave long and careful 
thought to the important subject in or- 
der, if possible, to determine what was 
feasible and right. The Student Volun- 
teer conventions are not self-entertaining 
bodies. They receive the hospitality of 
cities where they meet. At Nashville be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 young men and young 
women were accommodated in private 
homes. The convention went there on 
the invitation of the leading white people 
of the city, irrespective of denomina- 
tional lines. Roman Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants joined in giving the 
generous entertainment provided. The 
delegates were the guests of the whites 
both in their home; and in the conven- 
tion hall, and as guests there were 
limits to what they.might properly de- 
mand of their hosts. As respects the 
seating of the delegates in the great audi- 
torium, the custom prevails, we under- 
stand, in all public gatherings in Nash- 
ville of reserving a certain section of the 
house for colored people. In arranging 
for this convention this custom was fol- 
lowed. It meant, if carried out, that the 
Negro delegates from Southern states 
would not sit with the white students 
from those states, but would be massed 
with the Nashville Negro students and 
citizens. There would be thus a distinc- 
tion on the ground of color. Made aware 
that this would be the alignment, most of 
the Negro schools, after earnest effort to 
change the arrangements, declined to be 
represented in the convention and it was 
practically a gathering of white people 
with a few representatives of other races 
like the Japanese and Chinese. 

Such an arrangement strikes us of the 
North as essentially unfair, especially in 
view of the missionary character of the 
convention and the fact that most of the 
Negroes who would have attended would 
have been among the best representatives 


of their race. The only thing which pre-' 


vents what seems to us at this distance 
such desirable mingling of the races is 
the inveterate sentiment of the South 
against such propinquity in public places. 
The question for Mr. Mott and his asso- 
ciates was the extent to which they should 
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yield to this sentiment. If any mistake 
was made, it was, in our judgment, the 
acceptance of an invitation which seemed 
necessarily to carry with it the conforming 
to the custom of the city and the region. 
Under the circumstances we think they 
might well have hesitated, especially if 
they knew that the same invitation to 
the convention—so Mr. Bond asserts— 
was to go to the colored schools of the 
South as to the white schools, thus 
making the former as well as the latter 
in a sense the guests of Nashville. 

But the invitation baing accepted the 
question of insistence on certain things 
assumed another phase. If the mana- 
gers of the movement Satisfied them- 
selves that the promiscuous seating 
of delegates would mean the practical 
non-attendance of the whites of the 
South, as was said to be the case at the 
Christian Endeavor convention at Nash- 
ville a few years ago; if they became cer- 
tain that the mixing of the races would 
wreck the convention so far as participa- 
tion of the Southern whites goes and con- 
sequently injure the Student Volvuteer 
movement to just that extent, we are not 
prepared to condemn them for following 
the local custom. Mr. Mott and his co- 
adjutors hold that it is not the function 
of the Student Volunteer movement to go 
into any Christian community and simply 
through the agency of a five days’ con- 
vention seek to uproot a long-standing 
custom, even if to most of those attend- 
ing the convention that custom appears 
indefensible. 

If the convention had overridden local 
sentiment, the question still remains 
whether such action in the long run 
would have promoted the kind of frater- 
nizing which we at the North would wish 
to see between the Christian whites and 
Christian blacks of the South. To our 
mind, the main source of hope of a right- 
eous solution of the intricate Negro prob- 
lem lies in the expectation that the force 
of the best sentiment of Southern Chris- 
tian whites, growing stronger and more 
pronounced with each decade, will in time 
shape laws and customs according to the 
ideals of Christ. But just when and how 
Northern sentiment may make itself felt 
to further the growth of the more tol- 
erant spirit requires the wisdom of the 
seer to discern. It may, even with the 
best of intentions and the highest ideals, 
check instead of accelerate this tendency. 

We do not believe that the best’ Chris- 
tian sentiment of the North is less sym- 
pathetic with the Negro, his disabilities, 
his aspirations, his needs, than it has 
been through these five and forty years. 
We Congregationalists are proud of the 
groups of Negroes gathered in churches 
and schools from Virginia to Texas. We 
would do everything in our power for 
them, but we cannot compel their South- 
ern white neighbors to do what only their 
own consciences can prompt them to do. 
Thecaste spirit is confined to no one sec- 
tion of ourcountry. Its most conspicuous 
and most painful embodiment at present 
is in the South, owing to local conditions 
that are not duplicated anywhere else in 
the land. Butinthetruly Christian man, 
be he Southerner or Northerner, the spirit 
of caste, of discrimination against another 
man, simply because he is poor or black, 
yields in time as his life with Christ 
deepens, to recognition of the other man’s 
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real merits and to fellowship with him on 
the basis of their common relation to the 
one Father in heaven. 


Creator Not Creature Supreme 


Paul in his letter to the Romans—de- 
scribing the carnal state of society in 
Rome to which the gospel came—tells of 
the lusts which ravaged men and which 
had led them to exchange the truth of 
God fora lie, and ‘‘to worship and serve 
the creature rather than the Creator.’’ 
To a very similar conclusion had some of 
our creators of corporations and admin- 
istrators of the same come, until last 
week the Supreme Court of the nation 
recalled to mind and made authoritative 
again the fundamental principle of all 
social organic life as well as of all pro- 
found thought respecting the Infinite and 
the finite, namely, that the Creator is su- 
perior to the creature, and the State to any 
artificial persons it has created; and that 
some constitutional rights guaranteed to 
the natural man do not inhere in a cor- 
poration organized to do business. 

Reassertion of this fundamental truth 
comes most opportunely now when Fed- 
eral and State authorities are endeavoring 
to grapple triumphantly with the massed 
forces of vast wealth and resourceful 
legal ability which our modern commer- 
cial Frankensteins have at their com- 
mand. President Roosevelt and Attor- 
ney-General Moody could not have asked 
for a more powerful weapon just now as 
they are pressing the Beef and Oil Trusts 
hard, nor will the coming Congressional 
investigation of recent railway mergers 
and of the great monopolies and the mu- 
tual relations which exist between them 
be any the less searching by reason of the 
dictum of our greatest tribunal, that 
the individual may stand upon his rights 
as a citizen, but the corporation is a creature 
of the state. It is presumed to be incorporated 
for the benefit of the public. Its powers are 
limited by law. It can make no contract not 
authorized by its charter. Its rights to act as 
a corporation are only preserved to it so long 
as it obeys the laws of its creation. There is 
a reserved right in the legislature to investi- 
gate its contracts and find out whether it has 
exceeded its powers. It would be a strange 
anomaly to hold that a state, having chartered 
a corporation to make use of certain franchises, 
could not in the exercises of its sovereignty, 
inquire how these franchises have been em- 
ployed and whether they had been abused, and 
demand the production of the corporate books 
and papers for that purpose. 

This immediately militates against such 
further defiance of courts and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor as we have 
seen of late, and re-enforces powerfully 
the demand for publicity. ‘‘Let there be 
light!’’ it says. The fact that the court 
rests its decree back upon the common 
law and upon fundamental principles and 
historic ideals of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion rather than upon any more recent 
legislation, is in itself significant. 

This momentous decision of the court, 
together with its decree rendered the 
game day in the case of the franchise 


rights of the Chicago traction companies . 


(see page 425), its recent decision rela- 
tive to the Chesapeake & Ohio merger 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the 
decision in the Northern Securities case, 
all contribute to create the reassuring 
conviction that the highest judicial au- 
thority of the land may be counted upon 
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to reflect moderately and conservatively, 
but nevertheless forcibly and decisively 
the popular will which is forcing the 
Executive and Legislative branches of 
our Government to action today which if 
suggested ten years ago would have been 
denounced as radical and destructive. 

This proof of the nearness and respon- 
siveness of the Supreme Court to the 
people’s demand for economic justice 
will affect the lower courts, and it will 
tend to lessen the demand in Congress for 
endowment of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission with power which many dis- 
like to give to a quasi-judicial, politically 
appointed body. 


Literature for Propaganda 


Congregationalists in days gone by have 
not lacked for denominational literature 
of the artillery sort, but they have lacked 
literature of the mobile cavalry sort, 
cheap in price, accurate in fact, brief 
and attractive in form and educational 
in purpose, which the. pastor or loyal 
layman could put in the hands of the un- 
informed or uninitiated and say, ‘‘ Here, 
take and read this interpretation of Con- 
gregationalism, historically developed and 
practically administered.”’ 

The Pilgrim Press, among other signs 
of a renaissance both as to ambition, 
enterprise, good taste in typography and 
disposition to serve its natural constitu- 
ency has just put forth two handbooks— 
Congregationalists, Who They Are and 
What They Do, by Rev. Dr. T. P. Prud- 
den, and Congregational Faith and Prac- 
tise, by Secretary Anderson of the Na- 
tional Council, which now put in the 
hands of our churches literature of propa- 
ganda, to be used for the edification of 
present Congregationalists and especially 
for conversion of future members of our 
churches. These authors have done their 
work well and the Pilgrim Press has done 
its part well, furnishing booklets attract- 
ive in form and price, which will enable 
all to purchase who desire to. 

Upon pastors and churches now rests a 
responsibility and a duty, which if it were 
felt more would build up our churches on 
one of their weaker sides. Boasting of 
our relation to literature and creative 
authorship as we do—and rightly, and 
contributing more than any other body 
of Christians in this country to the out- 
put of general literature, we have not in 
days gone by come anywhere near some 
other bodies of American Christians in 
our practical, strategic use of the printed 
page in furthering our own distinctive 
denominational ends. Methodists, Swe- 
denborgians, Unitarians, Roman Catho- 
lies even, have been far more shrewd and 
far-sighted than we have been in making 
and disseminating tracts and booklets 
setting forth their claims on intelligent, 
progressive men and women. 

The tide has now turned apparently 
and the Pilgrim Press seems determined 
to do its part. Its managers are bent on 
enlisting in support of our publishing 
interests the greater and lesser figures of 
our churches who are authors, and are 
planning to put forth books excellent in 
form and above the average in matter. 
Let not the natural constituency of the 
Publishing Society fail to live up to its 
opportunity and duty. 
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Jesus as a Citizen * 


One of the temptations which beset 
Jesus in his earlier years and which we 
find reflected in his wilderness temptation, 
was the strong man’s desire to rule. So 
much was wrong—it seemed so easy, with 
authority, to set it right. He lived ina 
time when there were three parties among 
patriotic Jews—the party of violent rev- 
olution against the Roman yoke, the 
party of expectant waiting and the party 
of disheartenment. The aims of the first 
party he early put aside. We find him 
refusing to head a revolution when, after 
the feeding of the multitude, the people 
thronged about him and proposed, by 
force if necessary, to make him their 
king. With the second, the opportunist 
party, as we may call them, he must at 
first have had much sympathy. But, 
whatever experiences of discouragement 
he may have passed through, and though 
he certainly must haye grieved over the 
fallen fortunes of his people, we never 
find a trace of disheartenment. 

His position is, in fact, quite outside 
that of all parties. He was no less a lover 
of his country because he saw clearly that 
her citizens were quite unfit to be trusted 
with rule or freedom. As he came to 
recognize his own Messiahship and its 
work and opportunity, he saw that Is- 
rael’s message and his own were for all 
men, and that it was a wise ordering 
which had restrained the fierce fanaticism 
of the Jewish rulers under the yoke of 
the world power of Rome. He teaches 
submission to the constituted authorities 
in order to do the higher work of prepar- 
ing a citizenship in the heavenly kingdom 
of love and righteousness by which alone 
true national life couid be created and 
preserved as a blessing to the earth. He 
knew that the triumph of the Jewish 
spirit, as represented by the scribes and 
Pharisees or by the self-indulgent Sad- 
ducees, would be a curse to the world. 

Can a Christian be a good citizen? Cer- 
tainly he can, but only on the lines on 
which Jesus determined his own course. 
He must see clearly, as Jesus did, the 
ruling principles of his own people, their 
good and evil. ‘‘My country, right or 
wrong,’’ can never be the motto of a 
Christian patriot. He is a good citizen 
because his first citizenship is in the king- 
dom which is not of this world—because 


he is pledged to unselfishness and to love 


his neighbor as himself. _ 

The Church is the leaven of the national 
life as of the social life of any people. *It 
affects politics by its own advocacy and ex- 
ample of justice, kindness and truth. If 
the Church is faithful to Christ’s thought, 
the character and ideals of its members 
become the greatest of all national assets. 
If Christ were here visibly, as he is here 
in spiritual communion, he would urge 
upon his disciples first obedience to the 
laws of holy living. So, he would tell us, 
shall you become heralds and examples of 
that true spirit by which nations live. A 
nation of Christlike men, strong, fearless, 
obedient to law and shaping laws fit for 
obedience, just and kindly—this would be 
Christ’s ideal and it is the high ideal of 
national life for every people. 


* Prayer meeting topic for March 25-31. Jesusas 
a Citizen. Matt. 22: 15-22; 23: 1-13; John 18: 
33-40. Can a Christian be a good citizen? How ~ 
can the Church uplift the national life? Christian 
character and ideals as national assets. % 
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In Brief 


Abel Meholah’s name is on the sucker list, 
but if he does not forget the experience he 
describes in a parable on another page he 
will not be caught again. 


How does it strike you to read that the 
only senator to hear Chaplain Edward Everett 
Hale offer prayer in the United States Senate 
one morning last week was the senior senator 
from New York, the burden of the divine’s 
petition being, ‘‘ Love your enemies ’’? 


And still the pleasant words come pouring 
in to us with regard to our anniversary number 
and the paper itself as it touches its readers 
from week to week. Please accept once more, 
kind friends, our gratitude for these words 
which spur us to better effort on your behalf. 
We are not able to answer personally our 
many well wishers, but trust they will accept 
this expression of our thankfulness. 


Charities, which recently took unto itself 
The Commons, has now increased its family 
connections by a merger with Jewish Charity, 
the organ of the Jewish philanthropies of 
the metropolis. This merger grows out of an 
increasing realization that sectarianism is not 
of much account in up-to-date charity admin- 
istration, and that in the journalism of social 
reform there is no excuse for overlaping and 
duplication and their sequele of waste. 


The Sunshine Legion, which has been ex- 
posed by the Charity Organization of New 
York, publishes two papers which are made 
up mostly of clippings from Sunday school 
weeklies. The ‘‘ Legion ” gathers a good deal 
of money on the pretext of maintaining day 
nurseries and employment agencies for chil- 
dren of the poor. Perhaps its name was bor- 
rowed from a certain man of Decapolis whose 
““legion’’ was cast out by a miracle, and took 
possession of a herd of swine. 


A three days’ conference is to be held at 
Hartford Theological’ Seminary beginning the 
evening of -March 30, for the purpose of pre- 

senting to college men now deciding on plans 
for the future, information concerning the 


’ work and claims of the Christian ministry. 


The meeting is under the auspices of students 
of Union, Yale and Hartford Seminaries. All 
men of New England, New York. and New 
Jersey colleges are invited and free entertain- 
ment is provided. A strong list of professors 
and pastors is on the program for addresses. 


No more fascinating element enters into our 
complex population of this country than the 
children of our alien citizens. Little Italians, 
Rassians, Slavs or Germans bring their vary- 
ing physical and mental traits to be modified 
by and become a part of the rushing life in 
this new land. Many of our readers will re- 
member the article on The Immigrant, by 

. Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, which appeared in 

‘the December Home Missionary. Weare for- 
tunate in being able to publish this week, on 
page 000, an article from her pen which treats 
especially of these ‘‘ American’’ children. 


All friends of our brothers in black will be 
interested in the sixtieth anniversary of the 
American Missionary Association, to be held 
at Oberlin in late October. The meeting place 


is most fitting, since Oberlin, ever a stanch 


friend of the Negro, provided from its alumni 


the first secretary of the association. Dr. M. 


‘E. Strieby, who for a generation determined 


_ its policy, was also an Oberlin graduate, and 
‘at the annual meeting held in Cleveland read 


_ meeting. 


a paper on the connection between the college 
‘and the association. This relation will also 
be brought out in the history of the movement 
which Dr. Beard is preparing for the Oberlin 


When Rev. William J. Dawson recently con- 
ducted evangelistic services in Washington, 


_D. G., there came, to supplement his efforts, 


_ 


Miss Sanford, the deaconess who started the 


-- 


; 


large revival in Schenectady, and Prof. E. E. 
Hale, Jr., one of Dr. Dawson’s converts and a 
son of Rey. Dr. E. E. Hale. Professor Hale 
was present at the meetings three days, led in 
prayer-and assisted in work with inquirers. 
His mother and sisters came to the services 
with him. Dr. Dawson and the father and 
son dined together twice, and in making a 
farewell call on Dr. Dawson the venerable 
Unitarian, now chaplain of the Senate, said: 
“You will find your work crowned with bless- 
ing here. In spite of all theoretical differ- 
ences, the American people love God and love 
Jesus Christ, and are always responsive to 
goodly influences and a true ministry.’’ 


Tabor College, Iowa, has a large circle of 
friends who have helped to lay its foundations 
in other years, who will rejoice in its increas 
ing prosperity under its new president, George 
N. Ellis, now in his third year of office. It 
closed the last college year free from debt for 
the year’s expenses, for the first time in fif- 
teen years. The average enrollment for the 
year was greater.than for any of the previous 
seven years. The board of trustees is in the 
main composed of Iowa men prominent in 
public and business life. The faculty are 
graduates of Western and Eastern colleges 
and universities who have equipped them- 
selves specially for teaching, and the musical 
department is said to be the best of any insti- 
fution in the state. President Ellis, who was 
for twenty years a prominent factor in Olivet 
College, is wise, able, energetic and in full 
sympathy with the traditions and spirit of 
Tabor. The Christian spirit of the students 
is deep and strong, and the recent Day of 
Prayer for Colleges was observed with marked 
manifestations of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Personalia 


The Empress Dowager of China has sub- 
scribed $50,000 to the Japan Famine Relief 
Fund. 


The Churchman describes Rev. J. Brierley 
as a layman. He isa-retired Congregational 
clergyman. 


President Tucker of Dartmouth College is 
en route to the Pacific coast, where both edu- 
cational and religious interests will profit by 
his words. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, aged eighty-six, 
distinguished among American women for 
many years as an ‘‘advanced woman” and 
champion of woman’s suffrage, died March 12. 
She was of Quaker stock. 


John R. Mott sailed last week for Europe. 
He will visit in turn the Christian student 
leaders in various countries on the Continent, 
and then goes to South Africa for a stay of five 
weeks, where he will visit the colleges and at- 
tend an important student conference. 


By the death of Rey. Dr. Joseph H. Coit, for 
many years of the well known St. Paul’s 
School at Concord, N. H., the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church loses one of the large figures of 
its educational world. He was competent as a 
teacher and as a disciplinarian, but greatest 
as a molder of character. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, whose people while 
he was Hast voted him a $1,000 increase of 
salary—which he declined—has been describ- 
ing us to his Oakland people. He finds our 
theological seminaries need to become training 
schools for ‘‘doctors of humanity” rather 
than for doctors of theology or divinity; he 
finds the dominant interest among the Eastera 
churches to be sociological and not theological. 


The Washington correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican says that President 
Roosevelt does not wish to see Senator Smoot 
of Utah expelled from the Senate. Why? 
The Northwestern Advocate openly charges 
that there was a compact between the Repub- 
lican managers and the Mormon hierarchy in 
the last campaign, which is the explanation of 
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the Senate’s procrastination in dealing with 
the Smoot ease. 


Rey. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., of New- 
York City has been before the public during 
the past week, first as the alleged intended 
victim of a conspiracy to take his life, and 
second as a caustic critic of President Roose- 
velt for his eulogistic comment on the recent 
passage of arms between our soldiers and the 
Moros. The alleged conspiracy proves to have 
been a hoax for which the chief witness now 
must stand trial for perjury; and the denun- 
ciation of the President must be weighed in 
the light of. full testimony from the islands 
yet to be received. 


Dr. David Gregg has been gunning for big 
game and is reported as having induced Rev. 
John Watson, D. D., of Liverpool, known to 
many better by the nom de plume of Ian Mac- - 
laren, to reside in Pittsburg, Pa., next year, 
where he will lecture at the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary and preach in one of the 
leading churches of the vicinity. This means 
of course that Dr. Watson will wander about 
this country more or less, going and coming, 
and we shall enjoy the radiance of his coun- 
tenance again as well as the wit and subtle 
irony of his tongue. A hearty welcome awaits 
him. 


Viewpoints 


A man who, but for his money, which he 
pours out lavishly in politics, would never 
be thought of, heading a movement which, 
if not financed by him, would attract but few 
with brains in stable equilibrium, is raiding 
the chief office of the state, and sober people 
are saying that there is no means of beating 
him off. This is the political .portent now 
confronting the citizens of New York. About 
it they will have to think, write, speak, act. 
for months to come.—New York Evening 
Post. 


The Standard (Baptist) does not believe 
that Baptists will ever forsake congregationa- 
lism, but it does not see why there might not 
be “‘an adoption and extension of what we 
now have in many of our state conventions 
and missionary societies, viz., a general super- 
vision of churches and denominational affairs. 
Why is it not possible to broaden the duties 
of a state superintendent of missions to such 
an extent that he may officially advise the 
churches other than those under the super- 
vision cf missionary boards? If it is per- 
missible, according to Baptist usage, to have 
a superintendent of missions to counsel with 
new churches and weak churches, why is it 
not equally desirable to counsel with and ad- 
vise churches which might become weak or 
die because of the lack of good advice? Why 
should we hesitate to advise a strong church 
not to make a blunder in the choice of its 
building site, reserving our advisory wisdom 
for mission churches only? 


Federated Work for Men 


The third annual meeting of the Federation, 
of Men’s Church Clubs at Berkeley Temple, 
March 12, brought together about a hundred 
men intensely interested in the movement. 
The afternoon session was largely devoted to 
a general discussion of the vital interests of 
the order and to routine business. It seemed 
expedient to discontinue the publication of 
Brotherhood at the end of the year and to 
issue leaflets of information as occasion may 
require. Between sessions a bountiful colla- 
tion was served. 

The evening service was full of interest, in- 
formation andjinspiration. Delegates in one- 
minute addresses mentioned characteristic fea~ 
tures of their own club work and were freely 
questioned: “This discussion of methods and 
successes proved exceedingly valuable and 
clearly indicated the wide range of practical 
service rendered to churches and communities 
by these organizations. It was shown that_ 
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many of the unchurched and religiously in- 
different were being reached: and interested 
and in many cases enlisted in the most spir- 
itual activities of the chureb. Following the 
discussion, five leaders in church work for 
men, Rey. Messrs. W. H. Allbright, F. J. Van 
Horn, H. N. Hardy, J. S. Voorhees and 8S. C. 
Bushnell), emphasized the need and advantage 
of such organizations; the responsiveness of 
the men to this kind of service; the demand 
for better equipped service for developing the 
social and fraternal interests of the church; 
and the religious purpose, which is funda- 
mental and essential. 

Among officers chosen were: President, Rev. 
Parris T. Farwell, Wellesley Hills; secretary, 
Rey. H. A. Barker; treasurer, Mr. J.G. King; 
chairman of executive committee, W. H. All- 
bright. Great credit is due the retiring presi- 
dent, Rey. E. H. Rudd, for the success of the 
federation the past year. EH. N. H. 


In and Around Boston 


Winchester’s New Church and Pastor 


A council met at Bethany Chapel, Win- 
chester Highlands, March 13, and added the 
seal of approval to steps already taken in 
forming anew church. It was fully attended 
by representatives of Woburn Conference 
churches. Fifty-four members unite in this 
new organization, twenty-three of them having 
taken.a joint letter from the First Church, 
eleven coming by letter from other churches 
of several denominations and twenty more 
being ready to come on confession of faith. 
This is the outcome of a union work begun 
just twenty years ago, but taken under the 
wing of the First Church a year and a half 
ago. In fitting recognition of the part played 
by other denominations, the Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches were represented in the council, 
which voted a hearty recognition of the Second 
Congregational Church of Winchester, Mass. 

For the past year the work has been in 
charge of. Rev. C. A. S. Dwight, who comes 
of missionary stock, and was for seven years 
a missionary of the American Board in Con- 
stantinople. He has since. been a Presby- 
terian pastor in New York S'‘ate. To his 
earnestness and enthusiasm the formation of 
the new church is largely due, and under his 
leadership the people of the Highlands are 
taking hold with a will. The council found 
his statements of experience and belief so 
clear and fresh that no questions were asked. 
The church has a full statement of belief, 
also, but does not require assent to it as 
a condition of membership, relying upon a 
peculiarly rich form of covenant for the re- 
ception of new members—a Presbyterianism 
that we could well afford to adopt more 
widely! 

In the evening. Mr. Dwight was installed as 
pastor, with sermon by Rey. D. A. Newton, 
installing prayer by Dr. Daniel March and 
an original hymn by Rev. S. W. Adriance. 

F, H. M. 


To Meet in Pilgrim Hall 

The meetings of the Boston Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union will be held at Pil- 
grim Hall, Congregational Building, 14 Beacon 
Street, hereafter, instead of at Park Street 
Church. At the regular meeting, March 12, 
an address was delivered by Mrs. M. EH. A. 
Gleason, president of Suffolk County W. C. 
T. U., on Anti-Narcotics. On March 26, at 
2,20 Pp. M., Mrs. A. J. Gordon will speak upon 
Scientific Temperance in the Public Schools. 
All meetings are open to the public. 


Gains for Temperance 

Saloons and other places where liquor is 
sold are more and more being concentrated 
in the city and in the business sections and 
the most densely populated districts. At the 
local elections this month the no-license vote 
was considerably larger than a year ago and 
every town except two where a vote was taken 
voted ‘“‘no.’’ The two towns voting “yes”’ 
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were Cohasset and Hull, the total number of 
votes in both being only about 500. The city 
is practically surrounded by a prohibition dis- 
trict extending twenty miles or more beyond 
its limits, and a population outside the city 
more than twice that within it must depend on 
Boston to satisfy its demand for intoxicating 
drinks. While this imposes a heavy burden 
on the city, it is a distinct gain for temperance 
to put intoxicating liquor so far beyond the 
immediate reach of over a million people. 


Miss Slattery in Boston 

Miss Margaret Slattery will begin a course 
of five lectures under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association, in 
Kingsley Hall, Ford Building, March 24, at 
4p.M. Her subject will be, Studies in Boys, 
Girls and Teachers. This is a good oppor- 
tunity for the Sunday school workers of Bos- 
ton and vicinity. Course tickets, seventy- 
five cents; single admission, twenty-five cents. 


Dr. Gordon’s Lenten Sermons 

The Old South is crowded Sunday evenings 
with a congregation drawn to hear Dr. Gordon 
discuss aspects of the life of Jesus as they are 
identified with definite localities and towns of 
the Holy Land, which he visited last year. 
The local color and detail which his recent ob- 
servation of the Palestine of today enables 
him to give to the larger treatment of the eth- 
ical and spiritual problems involved in the 
Master’s career make the discourses doubly 
attractive. 


Professor Griggs on Browning 


Tremont Temple is well filled on Friday 
evenings with audiences attracted by the sin- 
gularly winsome and gifted lecturer, Prof. 
K. H. Griggs, whose course this year deals 
with Browning. By his own admission he de- 
lights in a Boston audience more than any 
other he finds as he goes about the country, 
and nowhere, of course, is there a community 
able to furnish as many intelligent and criti- 
cal students of Browning, who come to hear 
what may be said with their own or other in- 
terpreters’ opinionsin mind. As the years go 
by Professor Griggs wears well. Thereis an 
ever widening range of allusion to great mas- 
terpieces of literature, a fitter equipment for 
comparative criticism of men and ideals of 
life, and more intimate disclosure of his own 
intense moral idealism and his sense of his 
prophetic mission. 

Nothing, for instance, could have been more 
admirable, whether judged from the intellec- 
tual or the spiritual standpoint, than his dis- 
cussion of the problem of immortality and the 
need of insistence on preservation of personal 
identity, which he gave in his lecture on 
Cleon, while in his lecture on Paracelsus he 
showed his practical sense by his penetrating 
differentiation between knowledge and wis- 
dom, and by his awareness of his own perils 
as a public speaker as shown through frank 
admissions as to the temptations which popu- 
lar favor bring to one in his ealling. Next 
year it is to be hoped he will select a night for 
his lectures which does not conflict with the 
prayer meeting engagements of so many of 
his admirers and would-be hearers. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


Last Monday Mrs. Abby Snell Burnell, for- 
merly a missionary, in Hindu costume person- 
ated Chundra Lela, a child widow. With 
grace and effectiveness she narrated her wan- 
derings from shrine to shrine in search of 
forgiveness for the unknown sin committed in 
a previous existence and supposed to have 
caused her widowhood; her discovery of the 
hollowness of her own religion and her glad 
acceptance of Christianity as presented by an 
American missionary. Mrs. Burnell will be 
for two or three months at 81 Davis Avenue, 
Brookline, where she will be glad to make 
engagements for this new impersonation. 

At the suggestion of Dr. M. D. Kneeland, 
the meeting voted to indorse a petition to the 
Massachusetts legislature in favor of restrict- 
ing Sunday entertainments. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


March 25, Sunday. The Cry of the Poor.— 

Psalm 10. 

““God must love the poor,’’ it has been 
shrewdly said, ‘‘or he would not have made 
so many of them.’”’ Here are two parties to 
the thought of God’s apparent withdrawal and 
neglect—the suffering poor and the cruel and 
greedy oppressors. But note the difference. 
The covetous renounceth, yea, contemneth the 
Lord, but the helpless committeth himself to 
him. How much better is the case of him 
who, in whatever trouble takes God for his 
portion. 

My Father, when I think of the oppressions 
of the earth and the cruel greed of men, Iam 
too often impatient of Thy ways. Let me 
learn to trust Thee even when Thou callest 
upon me to be sharer of Thy delays. And 
grant that, whatever else I lack, I may not 
want the sense of Thy presence or the joy of 
Thy companionship. And may my hands be 
clean of all covetousness and oppression. 


March 26 The Rebuilding of Jericho. ek 

Kings 16: 23, 24. 

The prediction is found in Josh. 6: 26.\ It 
brings Joshua into the circle of prophetic 
tradition. The builder of Jericho was from 
Bethel, he had lived in the atmosphere of dis- 
obedience to God. The history of Israel here 
introduces a new royal house. Ahab, not only 
married a Sidonian wife, but brought in the 


Sidonian gods. So rose the need of Elijah and 
Elisha. ; 
March 27. Troubles in Galatia.—Gal. 1: 1-10. 


This is the epistle of Christian freedom. 
Was Christianity to be a Jewish sect, or 
a universal religion? was the question in- 
volved. The work of Paul would have been 
undone if circumcision took the place of faith. 
A little later the destruction of Jerusalem 
put an end to the prestige of the Judaizing 
teachers. Galatia is probably to be taken in 
the wider sense, including much of the scene of 
Paul’s first missionary journeys. 


March 28, Paul’s Gospel.—Gal. 1: 11-24. 

Paul’s answer to the attempt to discredit his 
authority is this important bit of autobiog- 
raphy. Remember that we have in this letter 
one of the earliest Christian documents. It 
has been a struggle from the first to keep 
Christianity pure and free. The stronghold 
of this Christian freedom, it cannot too often 
be insisted on, is direct approach to God. 
Ordinances are not to take the place of the 
individual relation. 


March 29. 
1-10. 
How human the story of the relations of 

these Christian leaders is. There has never 

been a perfect man in the Church or an 
atmosphere of perfect understanding. God 
has wrought his results with imperfect instru- 
ments, just as he does today. The great thing 
is that we should be willing instruments. 


March 30. Rebuking Peter.—Gal. 2: 11-21.. 

The rebuke was not for Peter’s sake, but 
for the Church, which might be easily misled 
by Peter. Note how Paul gets the right point 
of view. He identifies himself wholly with 
Christ. There is no peace or strength in hay- 
ing less of Christ, but more. 


March 31. Life through Faith.—Gal. 3: 1-14. 


Consulting the Apostles.—Gal. 2: 


Paul appeals to their own experience. Here 


is the other side of the picture. We identify 
ourselves with Christ, but first Christ identi- 
fied himself with us. This is the essence of 
the life he lived and the death he died. This 
is ‘he substance of Luther’s doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, which is couched in terms of 
the Roman law. Paul’s statement is older 
and more far reaching. By Christ’s will and 
ours, Christ and we have but one life. He 
is the Head, we are the members. 
life as part of the life of Christ and you ae. 
become a Christian. 


Treat your: 
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By Rey 


There is a movement on foot in our 
cities, and one, Heaven knows, that is 
needed, for the abatement of the smoke 
nuisance. Smoke is the enemy of the 
beautiful. If our buildings are to be 
other than a blot on the landscape, we 
must get rid of the sooty clouds that 
now envelop them. But there is another 
smoke nuisance, even more ugly in its 
effects, and much less easy to clear away. 
There are human chimneys that contin- 
ually vomit their blackness upon the air. 
The grumblers, the complainers, the peo- 
ple who everlastingly pity themselves, 
are our social smoke nuisance. They 
obscure the atmosphere with their exha- 
lations; they give their neighbors a 
sense of grit in the mouth; they prevent 
them from getting a proper sight of the 
sun. Before we can have a pure air for 
the souls of men to breathe, this nuisance 
must be abated. To be rid of it from 
our social structure, we need, it would 
seem, a stronger air-draught and a clearer 
flame. But of that more anon. 


THE CULT OF THE MISERABLE 


Our smoke-producers are a numerous 
and varied class. It would be an entire 
mistake to suppose they belong exclu- 
ively to the poor or the outwardly un- 
fortunate. The most inveterate offend- 
ers, 80 far as our experience goes, belong 
to what are called the comfortable 
classes. In the Creevey Papers we have 
the following description of Lord and 
Lady Tankerville: ‘‘They compose to- 
gether the most striking libel on the 
blessings of fortune. They are rich much 
beyond their desire or expenditure; they 
‘have the most elevated rank of their 
country; I know of nothing to disturb 
their happiness; and they are apparently 
the most miserable people I ever saw.” 
This cult of the miserable is a fashion in 
our day. The pessimist, the man who 
curses his fate, and declares the universe 
to be a bad business, was never more in 
evidence. There are people who make 
their grumble their stock-in-trade; they 
erect it into aphilosophy. We have had 
wholesale dealers in the article—a Scho- 
penhauer, who suggested a general exter- 
mination as the best thing that could hap- 
pen to us; a Nietzsche, with his sneer at 
our planet and its on-goings as a ridic- 
-ulous side-shew in the universe. 

Self. pity, as now preached among us, is 
very often a pose, and especially, as we 
have already suggested, a pose of pros- 
perous persons. Men talk in clubs of the 
vanity of life, of their disillusionment, 
their hopelessness, as a kind of latest 
fashion in conversation. It seems to im- 
part a flavor to their coffee and cigar 
_after dinner. To others it is a malaise of 
temperament. These unhappy mortals 
were born apparently with a streak of 
London fog inside them, and see all things 
in the light of that delectable medium. 
Who would not pity poor poet Gray for 
._the melancholy which he thus describes? 
‘‘But there is another sort, black indeed, 
that has something in it like Tertullian’s 
tule of faith, credo quia impossibile est; 
for it believes—nay, is sure—of every- 


thing that is unlikely, so it be but fright- 
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The Evil of Self-Pity 


ful; and, on the other hand, excludes and 
shuts its eyes to the most possible hopes, 
and everything that is pleasurable.” 


A DAINTY PLEASURE IN TEARS 


With others the malady is more deeply 
seated. It seems wrought into the con- 
stitutional texture. They thirst to be 
condoled with. They find, as the Roman 
poet has it, a dainty pleasure in tears. 
Est quedam flere voluptas. They cherish 
the conviction that their fate in life is 
peculiar—nay, absolutely unique; that 
they have been marked out for trials 
such as never before have been concen- 
trated on a human being. Their speech 
is a monotone and ever in a minor key. 
What a contrast to their mournful strain 
that healthy outburst of R. L. Stevenson, 
who, exiled and worn to a thread by in- 
curable illness, can talk thus: ‘‘ John, do 
you see that bed of Resignation?’”’ ‘‘It’s 
doin’ bravely, sir.” ‘‘John, I will not 
have it in my garden. It flatters not the 
eye and comforts not the stomach.... 
Out with it, then; and in its place put 
Laughter and a Good Conceit (that cap- 
ital home evergreen) and a bush of flow- 
ering Piety—but see it be of the flowering 
sort; the other sort is no ornament to any 
gentleman’s back garden.”’ 


THE PLEA OF A COWARD 


A favorite form of self-pity is that 
which finds fault with the universe for 
the grumbler’s own moral failures. A 
very menacing symptom of our time is 
this disposition to break all the Com- 
mandments and then throw the responsi- 
bility upon things in general. ‘‘ Don’t 
blame me. Iam asI was made. If any- 
body is to stand in the pillory, it should 
be my parents, my ancestors, the Power 
that put me here. Is it my fault that I 
was not born saintly? If Society is an- 
noyed with me, I am annoyed with So- 
ciety. Whatever is wrong in my doings 
is its fault more than mine.’’ This is a 
coward plea which no man worth his salt 
would ever dream of urging. Society has 
indeed its responsibility, and a heavy one, 
in every wrongdoing of the individual. 
But when, as an excuse for his vices, a 
man talks of being the slave of circum- 
stance, he has denied his manhood and 
declared himself below the human level. 


Is THERE ANY GROUND FOR SELF-PITY 


Most voluble, as we have seen, is our 
grumbler, of all kinds and conditions. 
But has his self-pity any real ground? 
Should a man, for instance, curse his fate 
because he is poor? Mr. Carnegie, who 
knows both poverty and wealth, recently 
in speaking of the sons of millionaires, 
declared his conviction that poverty is a 
man’s best starting-point. He has more 
chances for character and life than the 
inheritor of millions. And what, we may 
ask here, 1s poverty? Have you the use 
of your limbs? There are men with vast 
fortunes crippled with rheumatism who 
would give all to swing down the street 
as you did this morning. You have two 
eyes in your head. Have you tried to 
reckon their worth in dollars? Or is 
it that you yourself are among the 
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physically disabled ones? Some of the 
finest spirits have been there with you 
and found no occasion for self-pity. Pas- 
cal, after eighteen, was never a day with- 
out pain. His sister records of him that 
he always regarded his ill health as a 
means toward spiritual perfection. Was ~ 
there ever a book that so overflowed 
with strength and brightness as Ivanhoe? 
Scott wrote it in the midst of excruciating 
pain. But he poured sunshine into the 
book, consuming his own smoke mean- 
while. 

Indeed, if we so determine, it will not 
be a question of consuming our smoke, 
but of dispersing and annihilating it and 
of living under a clear sky. What, broth- 
ers, are you thinking of today? It isso 
easy to be miserable! You may summon 
fogs at a moment’s notice. You can 
meditate on yesterday’s disappointment, 
on all the snubs, failures and cold shoul- 
ers you have ever met with; you can 
summon up a thousand evil possibilities 
that await you in the future. But are 
you obliged to do this? Man, if you 
would believe it, your salvation, your 
happiness lies close to you. It is not in 
the heavens above nor the deeps beneath, 
but here, in your mouth, in your heart. 
The entire secret under God lies at hand 
—in a cultivated will. Says old Epicte- 
tus, every matter has two handles, and 
you can choose which handle you take. 
You can at this moment will your happi- 
ness. It may be an effort, but make it. 
Think away yourcloud. It will goif you 
are in earnest. You are at the wheel, 
and the ship will take what direction 
you choose. Would you be reminiscent? 
Turn the stream of memory upon those 
bright spots which illumine your past. 
Shut out all else until the joy of that 
remembrance comes flooding back. Or 
shall it be prospect? Then call on faith 
and hope; they are there in you—and 
let them paint the picture. 

This business, hard enough if you have 
been neglecting it of late, will, with per- 
sistence, grow easier day by day, until 
at last you will find, to your delight, 
that a new thought-structure is growing 
within you which is changing your world. 
The atmosphere has marvelously cleared. 
You are bewildered at the beauty of 
the prospect. You look above, around, 
within, and it is God everywhere. 


Education 


Rutgers College has elected Prof. William 
H. S. Demarest, D. D., now of the Reformed 
Dutch Theological Seminary, New Brunswick, 
N. J., as president. 


Brown University has shown enterprise and 
shrewdness in securing Lester F. Ward, presi- 
dent of the American Sociological Society, as 
professor of sociology. 


Think of a country where educational ad- 
ministrators talk of ‘‘an almost appalling 
number of students.”” Thus spoke President 
Angell of Michigan University last week. He 
wonders what will happen if the university 
grows during the next thirty-five years as it 
has during the past thirty-five. If it contin- 
ues in the same ratio there will be 15,000 stu- 
dents and a faculty of 1,000 professors. 
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The Parson’s Financial Experiment 


By Rev. George Henry HUBBARD, HAVERHILL, 


“Zillah, do you realize that Huppim 
and Muppim will be ready for college 
next fall, and that we have very slender 
means to help them along on their 
course?’ said Abel Meholah to his good 
wife one evening. 

“Yes,’’ she replied quietly, ‘‘I do real- 
ize it; but I really cannot cut down our 
running expenses more than I have al- 
ready done. We have two hundred and 
fifty dollars in the savings bank, and that 
will give them a start. We shall have to 
trust Providence to make the way clear 
after that is gone.” 

“But how far will two hundred and 
fifty dollars go toward sending two boys 
through Harvard College? And as to 
looking to Providence to supply the lack, 
would it not be more reasonable and 
more Christian as well to bestir ourselves 
in the matter and see if we cannot in- 
crease Our surplus? There are so many 
opportunities nowadays to secure large 
returns for money wisely invested, that 
it seems to me foolish to keep our money 
in the bank earning a paltry three per 
cent. interest, when it might be multiply- 
ing itself rapidly if we gave it a chance.”’ 

*“*T am not so sure about that,’’ replied 
Zillah. ‘‘The bank is comparatively safe, 
at any rate, and that is more than can be 
said of some investments. Somehow I 
have little faith in these mining stocks. 
They seem to me an exceedingly risky 
form of investment for any person but an 
expert; and even they are not always suc- 
cessful. There is so much fraud in the 
way of ‘‘salted ’’ mines and the like, that 
I should have little hope of seeing my 
money again, let alone any dividends, if 
I once put it into one of those holes in 
the ground.”’ 

“That sounds a trifle misanthropic, my 
dear; still I confess to similiar feelings 
regarding mining stocks. Of course some 
of them are immensely profitable ; but the 
greater number prove to be either fraud 
or failure. Here is something, however, 
of a totally different nature, something 
that seems to me absolutely reliable, a 
‘sure thing’ in short.”’ 

So saying, Abel spread out for Zillah’s 
inspection a rather highly colored and 
profusely illustrated folder, which proved 
to be a prospectus of the ‘‘ Tennessee and 
Texas Timber, Tar and Turpentine Co., 
Limited.’”’ There were maps showing a 
vast area of land said to be owned by the 
company and to be covered with a thick 
growth of pine trees. Moreover, the land 
was of a superior quality, so that when 
the timber should be removed it would 
command unusually good prices for agri- 
cultural purposes, not to mention certain 
indications of gold, silver, oil and other 
valuable products concealed beneath the 
surface. There were pages of eloquent 
figures showing the great and ever-in- 
creasing demand for the three products 
named in the title of the company and 
other pages of equally eloquent letters 
from business and professional men, bank- 
ers, lawyers, clergymen, ordering blocks 
of stock of various sizes, never forgetting 
to speak of the soundness of the company 
and thé high character of its promoters 


A Parable for Innocent Investors 


and often expressing their humble grati- 
tude to a kind Providence that had brought 
this safe and profitable investment within 
their reach. Last of all were pages ex- 
plaining why all the shares were not in- 
stantly swallowed up by millionaire stock- 
brokers, but were benevolently offered to 
small investors, especially clergymen and 
poor widows. 

Several things were made perfectly 
clear, demonstrated in fact with mathe- 
matical precision and certitude. First, 
there was absolutely no risk in the invest- 
ment. Why, you could hardly be more 
secure if you already had your dividends 
in hand or deposited in the bank. Was 
there not the land, which could neither 
vanish, run away or be stolen? Were 
there not millions upon millions of trees, 
each representing a fixed yalue when 
transformed into timber, tar and turpen- 
tine? Risk! Why the word had no place 
in such connection. 

This fact being clear, a second followed 
of necessity, viz., that money invested in 
the enterprise at the special rate now 
offered would soon multiply itself in stock 
values and would perpetually bring in 
dividends that fairly made you gasp; yet 
all this in a way so legitimate and even 
benevolent that the investor might at 
once consider himself under lasting obliga- 
tion to the promoters and a sharer in their 
philanthropic work. 

Zillah examined the paper carefully and 
listened to the comments of her husband 
without any display of enthusiasm. For 
some minutes she made no reply and Abel 
asked : ‘‘ Whatis the matter withit, Zillah? 
You do not seem to be convinced of the 
greatness of the opportunity. What pos- 
sible objection can you find? ”’ 

“In the first place,’”’ replied Zillah 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I distrust the makeup of 
the company.” 

“The makeup of the company! What 
is the matter with that? It appears to 
me to be made up of the best men you 
could choose. The president and several 
of the directors are clergymen of high 
standing. What more could you ask? ’”’ 

“That is just it, there are too many 
ministers in the company. I suspect it 
for that reason, if for no other.”’ 

““Why Zillah, I didn’t suppose you had 
so low an opinion of the cloth as that. 
Do you really think that clergymen are 
less honest than other men? Or do you 
consider them a set of noodles who are 
incapable of managing a business enter- 
prise? ”’ 

“Neither,” was the quiet reply. ‘But 
when a purely commercial enterprise 
seeking investors parades a ‘DD.’ at 
its head and several ‘Rev.’s’ in its di- 
rectorate, I always feel that the scheme 
is sadly in need of chaperones.” 

“You are usually farsighted, Zillah, I 
confess; and there is not a little force in 
what you say. Still I think you are mis- 
taken this time. Honesty and kindness 
of spirit are not wholly out of date even 
in the business world, and I am deeply 
impressed with the unusual character of 
this opportunity. It is not like the 
mining investments and city lot enter- 
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prises that so persistently thrust them- 
selves into my mail box.” 

The entrance of the younger members 
of the family interrupted the discussion, 
but it was resumed again and again when- 
ever Abel and Zillah were alone, until at 
length the parson obtained the rather un- 
willing consent of his better half to 
invest their precious hoard. The. two 
hundred and fifty dollars were drawn 
from the bank and soon Abel was the 
happy possessor of sundry sheets of paper 
representing stock in the ‘‘ Tennessee and 
Texas Timber, Tar and Turpentine Co., 
Limited.”’ ; 

Three months pass. The time has ar- 
rived when, according to the prospectus, 
the stock should double in value. Then 
came a circular containing thrilling news 
for eyery stockholder. The demand for 
the products of the company had been far 
in excess of their wildest expectation. 
As a result, many more mills had been 
erected than were contemplated in the 
original plan ; hence an unavoidable delay 
in dividends, but vastly increased riches 
in future. As Abel read the letter to his 
wife, he could scarcely restrain a chuckle 
of triumph; for while no distinct offer 
was made, he felt sure from the tone of 
the letter that the directors were eager to 
buy his shares at an advanced price if he 
were foolish enough to ask it. Zillah, 
however, said nothing. So slow are 
women to acknowledge that they have 
made a mistake. 

Three months more. Then a letter 
which Abel opened ostentatiously in 
Zillah’s presence, sure that it contained 
the expected check. Alas, for his hopes! 
There was no check, but a letter from the 
reverend president well flavored with 
piety and the spirit of submission to an 
inscrutable Providence. It told of floods 
that kept all those newly built mills in 
idleness while an eager public waited for 
timber,’ tar and turpentine. Of course 
the letter was disappointing; but Abel 
was too good a man to rebel against 
Providence, although it certainly was 
somewhat inconsiderate of the said Prov- 
idence to thus smile on Zillah’s unreason- 
able incredulity. , : 

Nine months, and another report. The 


floods have subsided. The lands of the 


company present a scene of remarkable 
activity. As Abel reads the glowing 
words, he can almost hear the hum of 
the saws and smell the wholesome odors 
of the tar and turpentine which are now 
being turned out in fabulous quantities. 
The golden stream has begun to flow. 
Open your pockets wide, investors, and 
let them be filled to overflowing ! 
No, not just yet. This enormous pro- 
duct-calls for great outlay in wages, spe- 
cial facilities for transportation, etc., and 
this delays dividends. The close of the 
year, however, brought a dividend of two 
per cent., with the assurance that this 
was but a foretaste of greater things to 
come. Next quarter brought no report, 
and after several urgent letters of in- 
quiry, Abel received notice from a firm 
of lawyers that the ‘“‘Tennessee and 


Texas, Tar, Timber and Turpentine Co., 
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vency by unforeseen losses from fire and 
excessive expenditure in construction of 
railway for transportation of products; 
but it was hoped that stockholders would 
realize all that they had put into the con- 
cern. Later it-became known that the 
reverend president and directors had ab- 
sconded, and investigation showed that 
the sole property of the company was a 
tract of worthless land in a remote re- 
gion, bearing neither pine trees nor other 
useful product. 

Zillah was angelic. Not once did she 
say, ‘‘I told youso!’’ Had she said some- 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Supreme Court Decisions and Chicago 


The decision of the Supreme Court, six to 
three, made known Tuesday, that the ninety- 
nine-year-claim of the traction companies has 
no validity, took away the breath of every one 
who realized at all its sweeping effect. Ad- 
mitting the legality of the action of the legis- 
lature in 1865, the court holds that it simply 
extended the corporate life of the companies 
for ninety-nine years, but had nothing what- 
ever to do with the franchises of the compa- 
nies. These were to be obtained from the city 
and were to last only so long as the city de- 
termined. The court reverses the decision of 
Judge Grosscup of the District Court, by virtue 
of which the traction companies have been in- 
sisting on the value of the ninety-nine-year 
franchise in the price asked for their stock. 

The decision gives the city the absolute con- 
trol of its streets, and places the companies at 
the mercy of the mayor and common council. 

' On some of the streets the franchises have 
already expired. Ona six months’ notice the 
city can pay a fair price for the equipment of 
the companies and run the ears itself. On 
other streets, mainly tributary to trunk lines, 
franchises will be in force, some of them, till 
1921, though most will terminate several years 
sooner than that. The Chicago City Company 
and the old West Side Company under their 
franchises have a right to demand a fair price 
for their tracks, cars, barns and power houses, 
put the North Side Company, where on the 
trunk lines the franchises have expired, has 
no such agreement with the city, and, with 
the exception of a few franchises for branch 
lines, has no rights whatever. The city can 
take possession of its equipment as well as of 
the streets, it is said, without any compensa- 
tion. The North and West Side Systems were 
united by Mr. Yerkes as the Union Traction 
System, the value of whose stock and bonds 
is by this decision more than problematical. 
If there is little sympathy with the traction 
magnates or the New York financiers who 
have lost so fearfully by this decision, one 
cannot help sympathizing with the small hold- 
ers, reported to be more than two thousand, 
whose loss can hardly fail to be well-nigh 
complete. 


Present Conditions. 


The mayor and the municipal ownership 
men are jubilant. There are now no ninety- 
nine. year-claims to be considered. Some of 


, the trunk lines of the great systems may be 


taken over at once without any remuneration 
to the companies. All the other systems may 
be purchased at the actual value of equipment, 
and all their feeders on the expiration of their 
special franchises. The companies are prac- 
tically at the mercy of the city. It can, if the 
people so vote, April 3, take over and purchase 
700 miles of railway with all its equipment. 
But it will require money and credit to do this. 
Here is the difficulty. The purchase must be 
made, if made at all, with Mueller certificates, 
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Limited’? had been forced into insol- 


thing of the kind, it might have afforded 
Abel an opportunity to relieve his feel- 
ings. As it was, his people thought him 
a bit misanthropic at times in his pulpit 
denunciations of business dishonesty and 
the scramble for wealth. It was not till 
the boys had worked their way success- 
fully through the Freshman year at col- 
lege that he was able calmly to discuss 
the matter with Zillah. Then, when he 
happened one day to say something about 
his ‘‘foolish investment,’’ and Zillah had 
replied cheerfully, ‘‘ Well, the boys seem 
to have done very well without the 
money,’’ Abel responded, ‘‘I care far less 
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about the money loss than I do about the 
hindrance which it caused to my work. 
Why, that year was pretty nearly wasted 
so far as my parish was concerned. I 
couldn’t give my mind to my people 
while I was worrying about that stock.’’ 

Visitors to Abel’s study sometimes 
wonder when they see directly before 
him on his desk the motto, ‘‘He that 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
unpunished,”’ but Zillah knows what it 
means, and she knows too that although 
it is very plainly printed and simply 
framed, that motto cost Abel two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 


In and Around Chicago 


whose legality is not yet decided. There are 
few financiers who would risk their money in 
the purchase of these certificates. The city 
therefore is at present confronted with what 
the municipal owners think a great oppor- 
tunity, but without financial power to em- 
brace it. 

A further difficulty is in the lack of experi- 
ence and ability, one may say capacity, to 
manage a system like the traction system of 
this city. On the day when the decision of 
the Supreme Court was made known, the long- 
delayed report of Mr. Dalrymple of Glasgow, 
Scotland, was received and read in the council. 
While admitting that it is desirable for a city 
to own its system of transportation Mr. Dal- 
rymple says plainly that he does not believe 
that the time has come for American cities to 
do this. The reason is in the political condi- 
tions which prevail here, the partisanship, the 
place-seeking, the corruption, the opportuni- 
ties for graft, in a word, the unwillingness of 
party men to put its public utilities into the 
hands of the men best fitted to manage them 
irrespective of political considerations. As 
things now are Mr. Dalrymple does not be- 
lieve that the city of Chicago could manage 
its traction lines save at a loss. 


What Will Be Done 

No one can tell. The mayor is ready, so he 
says, to grant franchises to last until the city 
is ready to take over the roads, but is unwill- 
ing to do this for the Northand West Side Sys- 
tems, unless their managers will promise not 
to ask the Supreme Court for a rehearing. 
With such judges as McKenna, Brewer and 
Brown dissenting, this they are not quite will- 
ing to do. But delay will be costly. Onlya 
few weeks remain of the time set by the goy- 
ernment for the lowering of the tuunels under 
the river. These are now an obstruction to 
navigation. The traction companies have long 
been ready to lower them at their own ex- 
pense, but on condition of certain grants 
which Mayor Dunne has refused to consider. 
The city can blow off the top of the tunnels 
and thus solve the navigation difficulty easily. 
But one troubleis, one of the tunnels is private 
property. Another is that the people are not 
willing to be left by the street cars so far from 
their work. They insist on being carried to 
the center of the city. This can be done with- 
out the tunnels only by trolleyizing the roads 
and permitting the companfés to take their 
cars over the-bridges. Some way out of the 
difficulty will be found, though just now mat- 
ters are unsettled. If the tunnels are not 
lowered by the time appointed, the city will be 
fined $70,000 a month for the delay. 


Excitement in Zion 


This is by no means abated. Overseer Vol- 
iva declares that he is simply carrying out the 
wishes of Dr. Dowie, although his methods are 
just the opposite of those hitherto employed. 
Such foolish statements as a disagreement be- 
tween Dr. Dowie and his wife and son are 
authoritatively denied, and even the report of 


failing health is denied. A cable from Dr. 
Dowie as to his relation to Zion sets at rest all 
rumors of any intention on his part of giving 
up permanently his hitherto absolute author- 
ity. Meanwhile the work of reconstruction is 
going forward and every one is practicing, by 
compulsion perhaps, the most rigid economy. 
But there will be no invitations given to out- 
side capital to enter Zion, nor will any be per- 
mitted to have homes within its limits unless 
they profess allegiance to the first overseer. 
Mr. Voliva says they have no intention of 
reducing their city to the moral level of Mil- 
waukee or Chicago. This social and religious 
experiment which is going on in Zion, and in 
the absence of its founder, is worthy the care- 
ful study of sociologists and political econo- 
mists the world over. 


Dr. Torrey and Chicago 


It is probable that Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alex- 
ander will be invited to work in Chicago in 
the fall or early winter. Dr. Torrey wants 
the backing of all the denominations. This he 
will certainly secure outwardly, even if there 
be a good many who lament some of his 
methods and find it difficult to agree with his 
theology. Nor is his criticism of those who 
do not agree with him altogether approved, 
though all desire that his work may be en- 
tirely successful. 


The Religious Situation 


While there has been nothing like a revival 
in any of the churches during the winter, 
there has been a good degree of interest in 
nearly all of them. The number of additions 
on confession of faith has been encouraging. 
Audiences have been good, prayer meetings 
have been well attended, Sunday schools have 
prospered. Progress has been uniform rather 
than unusual. Perhaps this is the best prog- 
ress possible. Experience has shown how 
very difficult it is through a series of meetings 
in the center of city, however well attended, 
to reach and influence to any great extent the 
churches asa whole. The city is so large that 
people from the outskirts, to say nothing of 
the suburbs, cannot easily be reached by any 
religious inflaence which is confined to the 
center of the city. Perhaps the best work 
that can be done, taking all conditions into 
account, is for each pastor to work in his own 
field with such aid as he cin secure, and thus 
gather in his own harvest. 


Chicago, March 17. FRANKLIN. 


Kansas City, Mo., has jast closed a twenty- 
four days’ campaign fora Y.M.C. A. building, 
having raised $277,119, an achievement break- 
ing the world’s record. Two laymen gave $15,- 
000 apiece and two others $10,000 each; while 
one of the former, Mr. J. W. Jenkins, gave his 
entire time to the canvass and allowed his 
employees to leave their work for the same 
purpose. One little boy gave $100, proceeds 
of the sale of his Shetland pony. Not all the 
opportunities to forward the kingdom are 
monopolized by the ministry. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Two Points of View 


When I am tired and weary 
And nothing goes my way, 

I thank the Heavenly Father 
For two nights to every day. 


But when, once more, I’m rested 
And all the world looks bright, 

I thank him that he sends me 
Two days to every night! 


There’s the pause before the battle, 
There’s the respite from the fray; 
And that is how I reckon 
Two nights to every day. 


When the sunset glow has faded, 
In a little while ’tis light! 
' And that is how I reckon 
Two days to every night. 


And so ’tis due, believe me, 
To the way we look at things, 
Whether we sigh and falter 
Or whether we soar on wings! 
—Helen Knight Wyman, in Good House- 
keeping. 


When I Am Dead 


When I am dead and turned to dust, 

Let men say what they will, I care not aught ; 

Let them say I was careless, indolent, 

Wasted the precious hours in dreaming 
thought, 

Did not the good I might have done, but spent 

My soul upon myself—sometimes let rise 

Thick mists of earth betwixt me and the 
skies ; 

What must be must. 


But not that I betrayed a trust ; 
Broke some girl’s heart, and left her to her 
shame ; 
Sneered young souls out of faith; 
deceit ; 
Lifted by credulous mobs to wealth and fame ; 
Waxed fat while good men waned, by lie and 


rose by 


cheat ; 

Cringed to the streng ; oppressed the poor and 
weak ; 

When men say this, may some find voice to 
speak, 


Though I am dust. 
—Sir Lewis Morris. 


O ONE studying the faces of the 

women who gather for our large mis- 

sionary and ue ay i conventions 

ould begrudge them 

Biorberee austen the slight incidental 
and Delegates 

pleasure and relaxation 

which the occasion may afford—still less 


cast on them any additional responsi- . 


bility. And yet, to the household in 
which a delegate is entertained, her com- 
ing is often a matter of more significance 
than she realizes. The cause which she 
represents is one in which, perhaps, none 
of the children has ever been interested. 
The mother has made the effort involved 
in her hospitality partly with the hope 
that the personality of her guest may win 
a response from their hearts. If the 
delegate is too preoccupied for the small 
amenities which young people appreciate 
so much, perhaps she is not to blame. 
But if she brings back from the meetings 
reports in which captious criticism is 
more conspicuous than generous enthu- 
siasm, she does, not to the cause only, 
but to the children, an injury which the 
mother will find it hard to forgive. There 
are many grown men and women who 
trace their earliest prepossessions in favor 


of a particular form of religious activity 
to some visitor in their childhood’s home. 
It is a pity that there should be any who 
can date a prejudice in the same way. 


HE ADULT members of a family are 

painfully conscious that they are 
responsible for the behavior of their 
young folks, but a less fa- 
miliar thought is that if old 
people are uninteresting it 
is their children’s fault. ‘‘Selfish young 
people make dreary old people,” declares 
Maude Howe in an article on Entertain- 
ing in the current Harper’s Bazar, and 
proceeds to hint at some insidious forms 
of selfishness: ‘‘ You fill the letter of the 
law, perhaps are careful that the sheltered 


Are Your Old 
People Dreary 


we S A WSN 
Ww 
WY “ } 
“A The Sick Child 
4 
NX G, BY LAURA KE. RICHARDS 
Ww The sick child sat at his window and looked out on ‘the summer 
Wy world. He was sad at heart, for pain racked him, and weakness held 


Ni him still; 


Ny Presently the old field mouse who lived over the way came out 
Ny of her house with a tiny brown velvet bundle in her mouth. It was 
W one of her eight young ones, and she was taking it to a new place, 
VW for the mole who was their landlord had turned them out. She had 
Ww taken five of the little ones to the new house, but now she was weary, 
W and her jaws ached sadly with holding the heavy little creatures. ‘‘I 
ny cannot carry them all!”’ she said. ‘‘The rest must die, since it can- 
\A not be helped.” 

VY Just then she looked up, and saw the child smiling at the window. 
Ww ‘‘Look!”’ she said to herself. ‘‘That child has been watching me. 
WY He smiles with pleasure at the beauty of my young ones, but he has 
W not seen the prettiest one yet. It will never do to give up now; I 
Wy must try again, and let him see that there are eight, all the hand- 
Ni somest of their family.” 

7 So she tried again, and brought all the eight in sata to their new 
W home. 

Ww By and by a horse came along the road dragging a heavy load. 

W He was old, and his bones ached, and the collar hurt his neck. 
Ny ‘“Why should I not give up,” he said to himself, ‘“‘and refuse to go 
Ys on? My master could only beat me, and he does that as itis. If I 
SY were dead I should not feel the blows; why should I struggle further 
WW with this burden?” 

W Just then he happened to lift his eyes, and saw the child smiling 
Ww at the window. “Ah!” he said. ‘‘That child is smiling at me. He 
N y sees that I was once a fine animal; he knows good blood when he 
Ni sees it. Ah! if he had seen me in my youth! But I can still show 
WY him something.” And he arched his neck proudly, and stepped out 
W bravely, tossing his head, and the load came more easily after him. 
Wy By and by a man passed by, walking slowly, with bent head and 
W sorrowful look. He had lost the treasure of his heart, and the whole 
Ny world was black about him. ‘“Why should I live longer? ” he said to 
V4 himself. “T have nothing to live for, in this world of misery. Let 
“7 me lie down and die; in death I can at least forget my pain and the 
WwW pain of others.” Aes 

W As he spoke he lifted his eyes by chance and saw the child smil- 
Wy ing at the window. 
N f “Come!” said the man. ‘There at least is one happy heart; and 


Vi at his heart, and took up the burden of life again. 

vy Now it was evening. The child was weary. His head drooped on 
/ his bosom, and his eyes closed. Then his mother came, and lifted him 
W from his chair, and laid him in his little bed. 

W said HOEY, ‘“‘He has had a happy day, for he is smiling eyen in his 
W Bleep. Copyright, Little, Brown & Co. 

VY ' 


but yet he smiled, because that pleased his mother. 


i he smiles, as if he were glad to see me pass. 
pale and thin; I must not cast a shadow on his cheerful day. And 
indeed, the sun is bright and warm, even if my joy be cold.” 
‘He smiled and nodded to the child, and the child nodded to him, 
NY, and waved his hand; and the man went on, carrying the smile warm 


seat by the fireside is kept for Grand- 
mamma, that she always has the tender- 
est piece of chicken. That is poor care- 
taking which only ministers to the body. 
Share your strength with your mother as 
generously as she shared hers with you 
when you were little and weak; let your 
father tell his familiar stories (there are 
worse nuts to crack than chestnuts) and 
you will have no dreary old people.” 
Even the son and daughter who live at a 
distance from their parents can help keep 
them young by stimulating and compan- 
jionable letters. Every friend they make 
and every social and intellectual pleasure 
they enjoy may be made to enlarge the 
horizon of the old folks and keep them 
from settling down into the dull apathy 
which results in dreariness. 


It is a sick child, too, 


“God bless him!” she 


oa 
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The “American Children” of Foreign Parents 


“But your children are good to you,” 
said I to old Momina, who had rheuma- 
tism and had been telling me her troubles. 

Old Momina shrugged her shou'ders 
till they touched her long gold earrings. 

““As good as you could expect,’ said 
she; ‘‘they are American children.’’ 

“American children’ is a phrase that 
becomes known to every one familiar with 
the immigrant population of New York. 


Strictly interpreted, it means those of. 


their children born in America, and they 
talk of their ‘‘American children’? and 
their ‘‘Italian children’’ in the same 
family. For practical purposes, however, 
the children born here cannot be dis- 
tinguished from those brought here in 
infancy. They are all ‘‘ American chil- 
dren,” insomuch as from their parents’ 
point of view they are rebellious against 
rightful authority, impudent, disobedient 
and lawless. 

The Syrian mother draws the line at a 
hat. 

‘“‘“My daughter wear a hat,’ she will 
say; ‘‘she no good to me any more.”’ 

Many foreign parents dislike to have 
their children learn English, since as soon 
as they know the language they turn up 
their noses at the old people as ‘‘im- 
migrants,’ while they themselves are 
«* Americans.”’ 

An officer of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society told me the following 
Story: A boy had been thrashed by his 
father, and emerged from whatever served 

_as the parental woodshed crying with rage. 

A mate endeavored to console him, where- 
upon the boy blubbered forth, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
mind a lickin’, but it makes me mad to be 
licked by-a blame foreigner.”’ It is im- 
possible to restrain an unre- 
generate grin at the little 
scamp, but the father may 
be pardoned if his sense of 
humor failed to rise to the 
occasion. 

There is, however, another 
side to the picture. A Cal- 
abrese peasant who had been 
in this country thirty years, 
once said to me philosophic- 
ally: 

“Tn this country a man 
can’t whip his daughter after 
she gets to be fourteen.”’ 

“Why?” I queried. - 

‘*Because,”’ he answered 
bluntly, ‘‘she’ll get a job 
and hire a room away from 
home.” . 

A Calabrese peasant from 
down in the toe of the Italian 
boot, will frequently lock his 
wife and daughters in the 
house when he goes to work 
in the morning, and carry the key with 
him. If he tried it in a New York tene- 
ment, he would probably encounter re- 
sistance. 

I know a woman who, when a peasant 
girl of fifteen, was whipped by both her 
father and her elder brother to compel 
her to marry an elderly suitor whom they 


had selected. She ran away from home 


into Germany, worked till she had saved 
passage money to New York, came here 


By Minnie J. Reynolds 


alone with only a few dollars in her 
pocket, and today treasures her independ- 
ence as much as might be expected. 

“The cruelty man” is a bogie often in- 
voked by ‘‘ American children’’ for pro- 
tection against their own parents. 

“T’ll call the cruelty man to you,” they 
will threaten, when menaced with paren- 


Elazaveth—Russian JSewess 


tal chastisement. They mean the agent 
of the Gerry Society, who, these *‘ Amer- 
ican children”’ are sharp enough to know, 
will stand between them and punishment 
too severe. 

Foreign mothers have brought their 
sons to Mr. C. C. Brace, secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Society, and begged him 
to punish them, they themselves being 
afraid to do it because of the ‘“‘cruelty 
man.” 


. a 
A Typreal Group of ** American Children 


It is not, however, in the matter of 
physical cruelty that foreign parents dif- 
fer saliently from native born, but in that 
of juvenile labor. Foreign parents in 
New York regard it as governmental per- 
secution that they are not permitted to 
put their children to work at the earliest 
possible moment. Agents of charitable 
organizations are familiar with the spec- 
tacle of parents coming to them in the 
frankest and most innocent manner possi- 
ble, to beg their aid in relieving them 
from the persecution of the truant offi- 
cers. If the truant officer could be 
“taken off their back,’’ so that they 
could put their children to work, they 
could get on very well. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley tells of an inci- 
dent that occurred when she was chief 
factory inspector of the State of Illinois. 
A burly Pole with a flashy diamond 
brought a slim girl of fourteen with in- 
cipient curvature of the spine to get the 
certificate permitting her to go to work. 
The girl was of legal age and the papers 
could not be refused, but the inspector 
said to him: 

‘““Why don’t you let that girl go to 
school a while longer? You look as 
though you could afford it.’’ 

‘“‘Why should I?”’ said the man. ‘‘I’ve 
fed her for fourteen years, and now she 
can help me pay my mortgages.”’ 

Foreign parents in New York resort to 
every trick and device to get the coveted 
‘‘ working papers ”’ for children under the 
legal age. Principals and teachers who 
do their part in enforcing the child labor 
and compulsory education laws encounter 
storms of abuse. 

“Tt is you who will not permit my child 
to work,’’ said an East Side 
father to the principal of a 
girls’ school who would not 
sign a certificate for a girl 
under age. ‘‘Will you sup- 
port my child? Will you buy 
my child shoes? ”’ 

As ageneral rule, non-Eng- 
lish-speaking immigrant par- 
ents fail to catch a glimpse 
of the principle underlying 
the juvenile labor and the 
compulsory education laws. 
They regard them simply as 
impertinent interference with 
their natural rights as par- 
ents. They do not grasp the 
idea that society has an inter- 
est in the child from motives 
both of humanity and self- 
preservation, And they are 
scarcely to be blamed when 
the most enlightened portion 
of society is so slow in assim- 
ilating the same principle. 
‘There are still too many workers for 
the poor, supposedly intelligent, whose 
first idea of philanthropy: when a bread- 
winner is dead or disabled, is to shoul- 
der the support of a family upon a child 
who has not finished his elementary ed- 
ucation, and ‘“‘ get him a job.”’ 

One day I saw an announcement in a 
paper printed in a foreign language, to 
the effect that at a certain address on the 
following Sunday would be held a meet- 
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ing to organize an Atheist Sunday school; 
and that all interested were invited to at- 
tend. I was certainly interested, and at 
the appointed hour made my way through 
tortuous East Side streets and climbed 
many greasy stairs to a grimy little hall. 

I think I was the only native born 
person in the room. There were many 
speeches, and I will try to report ade- 
quately the one most interesting to me. 
It was made bya fat, bareheaded, middle- 
aged woman, with a good deal of strength 
and individuality in her dark face. 

“We must have an Atheist Sunday 
school,” said she, in English too broken 
for reproduction. ‘‘My child go to the 
public school. He come home and say, 
‘Mother, what is this God the teacher 
tell about?’ I say, ‘There is no God; 
don’t let me hear you say such a things 
again,’ He go back to school, then he 
say again, ‘Mother, there is a God; the 
teacher say so.’ I say, ‘What I tell you? 
There is no God.’ He say, ‘Mother, you 
lie.’ 

“T say, ‘You go to that school no 
more.’ I keep him out of school. Then 
comes the officer and say I shall let him 
go to school or I shall go to jail. What 
we going to do? This government teach 
our children to call us liars. Let us have 
our own school to teach them the truth. 
I no write English. I no spik English. 
My son think I know nuttivgs.”’ 

It was impossible not to sympathize 
with the mother’s feelings. It must be 
quite as irritating to a foreign and Athe- 
ist mother as to an American and Chris- 
tian one to be called a liar by her ‘‘ Amer- 
ican child.”” The point was that an 
American parent would have felt confi- 
dent of his own ability to combat the 
teacher’s influence. But the poor foreign 


Hayga—Russian Jewess 
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Siska—a little Russian Jew 


‘ 


mother felt her own inferiority in her 
son’s estimation. The teacher repre- 
sented the ruling race. He accepted the 
teacher’s opinion, 

I have given these scattered incidents 
merely to illustrate the case’ between the 
foreign parent and his ‘‘ American chil- 
dren.’”’ This ‘‘ American child” is not 
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worse naturally than any other child. 
He gets into more trouble and comes in 
conflict with the law oftener because he 
has not the advantage of the knowledge 
and advice which native. born parents give 
their children. His parents do not them- 


selves understands the country they are 


living in. They do not know its laws, 
customs or traditions. The children get 
hold of these things outside the home, 
and get them all twisted in their befuddled 
little heads. They must be taught, trained 
and Americanized by outside influences. 
And yet every step in the process separ- 
ates them more and more from their 
parents. Along with those other ‘‘ Amer- 
ican children,” the Negro and the Indian, 
the child of the foreign born furnishes his 
own little problem for solution. 

Heredity is modified by environment. In 
no other way has the race ever progressed. 
More stringent and more stringently en- 
forced laws for compulsory education 
and decent tenements; more diversion of 
immigration from great cities; more 
abundant baths and playgrounds, schools 
and libraries for those left behind; meals 
for children shown to be incapable of 
study through lack of nutrition, given 
not as charity but as the child’s right and 
society’s duty—such things will Ameri- 
canize these ‘‘ American children; ’” and 
a less provincia], a more reasonable, cos- 
mopolitan, fraternal attitude towards the 
adult new comers will enable them to pro- 
gress without despising their immigrant 
parents, 


To become sensible of oneness with the 
Divine heart before any sense of separa- 
tion has been felt, this is surely the most 
beautiful way for the child to find God.— 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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What Bettina Stole 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 
PART Iii, 


“She does not seem as well,’”’ the nurse 
reported to the beautiful lady, ‘‘I don’t 
understand it because she had really 
started in to get well and I thought she 
would be sitting up before very long. 
Children bounce up so suddenly.’’ 

‘““What do you think can be the mat- 
ter?’’ anxiously queried the beautiful 
lady. 

“Something seems to be worrying her. 
She does not sleep—I wake up and find 
her lying there with her great eyes wide 
open. ‘Nothing, thank you, ma’am,’ is 
what she invariably says when I want to 
do something for her. She’s a dear little 
thing!” 

“Yes, O yes, Betty is a dear little thing 
—I cannot bear to go away and leave her 
just now! If it were anything but actual 
necessity ’’— The beautiful lady broke off 
suddenly and fixed anxious eyes on the 
nurse. ‘‘You—think she will surely get 
well?’ she beganagain. ‘‘ Because I can’t 
leave her unless ’’— 

“She will get well,” the nurse said with 
professional crispness. ‘‘She is getting 
well, but it is very slowly indeed now. As 
I tell you, something worries her. No,” 
as the beautiful lady put her hand on the 
knob to Bettina’s door. ‘‘No, please 
don’t go in—not with your things on. I 
would rather she wouldn’t know you are 
going away. You will come back so soon 
there is no need of her knowing.”’ 

“JT will be back Friday if my brother is 
no worse. Wire me if Betty is worse.” 

So with reluctant feet the beautiful 
lady went away. A telegram from her 
brother’s wife had summoned her. She 
knew she was leaving the child in good 
hands and that there was no danger now, 
but the little wan, dark face pleaded with 
her heart to stay. 

Bettina lay very still and 
plained. She rarely spoke at all. If she 
missed the beautiful lady’s coming in to 
sit beside her and call her ‘“‘ Betty ’’—it 
was always Betty now—she did not. men- 
tion it. But she told herself what it 
meant with remorseless cruelty. 

“It is because she has found out you 
have stolen things—seven things. Soshe 
will not come an’ sit beside you any more. 
O, you stealer—you stealer— An’ you 
thought you mustn’t let your skirt touch 
Catherine Wing! You thought you was 
—good.”’ 

She did not think so any more. Her 
sin enveloped her darkly and shut her 
out of the new-found happiness of being 
called Betty. Now that the beautiful 

‘lady had found out, she would never 
call her Betty again. There was no 
chance now that sometime the beautiful 
lady might love her. 

“T ought not to stay in this house any 
longer,’’ the child mused sadly. ‘‘The 
beautifullady wouldn’t ever have adopted 
me if she’d known I was astealer. If I 
wasn’t sick I suppose she’d say, ‘Be- 
gone.’” To Bettina’s morbid fancy ‘‘ Be- 
gone” was what people said to stealers. 

“She had seen the word somewhere and 

it stood for utter scorn and abhorrence. 


never com- 
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But to go away would be like slipping 
out of the Gates of Paradise to Bettina, 
for outside there would be nothing beau- 
tiful, nor bright, nor soft—and no one 
would call her Betty. 

The beautiful lady found her brother 
very sick indeed. The accident that had 
befallen him had come very near killing 
him ; for several days he lay hovering be- 
tween life and death. She could not leave 
him to go back to convalescent Betty, 
though the little wan face called her. 
She had to content herself with the mes- 
sages that came from the child’s nurse: 
“She is gaining slowly, very slowly.” 
“Today she has eaten her broth like a 
good girl.”” ‘‘Today I shall let her sit 
up a little while.’’ ‘‘She asked for you 
today and said there was something she 
ought to do for your sake. She is a 
strange little thing. No, I have not told 
her you are away. I think it is better 
not to yet.”’ 

Then came a message, flashed on the 
wires to the beautiful lady. As she 
opened the yellow envelope she knew 
beyond doubt that she loved the little 
child she had adopted. The thought of 
what the message might be hurt her 
cruelly. 

“Bettina disappeared. 
her. What shall we do?” 

That was what she read. It was so 
much better than the one she had feared 
that she laughed aloud in her relief. But 
the next instant found her grave again. 
Without delay she packed her things 
ready to go home. There was time as 
she hurried about the room for thank- 
fulness that her brother’s life was as- 
sured at last and she need not leave him 
in danger of death. 

She must go home and find little Betty. 
Of course she knew where it would be— 
why had they not thought of the Chil- 
dren’s Home? She would go straight 
there and say to the gentle-faced matron: 
“T want the thin little girl in the front 
row. Give her to me—she is mine! Come, 
Betty, we will go home.’’ And when 
she got home she would show the little 
unloved one what loving was. 

Bettina obeyed the matron’s call with 
feeble steps. She knew it was the beau- 
tiful lady she would find downstairs in 
the Visitors’ Room. 
come to adopt another little girl—but 
why did she want to see Bettina? 

On the threshold of the gaunt, bare 


Cannot find 


room stood Bettina, looking down. She 


did not let her hungry eyes lift and find 
the beautiful face she longed to see. 
There was something she must say first, 
and after she had said it— Bettina shud- 
dered at the prospect. 

‘* Betty !—Betty |—Betty!” 

But she was too absorbed in what she 
must say to hear the tenderness in the 
call. She lifted up her voice: 

“T stole,’ she said, “‘I’ma stealer. So 
I came back here. I knew you had found 
it out and that was why you never came 


to sit ’side of me any more—but anyway 


I should haye told you, if you hadn’t 
found out. Icouldn’t tell.at first because 
I didn’t know I had stole. WhenI found 


it out—soon as I could walk—I came back. 


here.”’ 


Perhaps she had: 
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The beautiful lady had crossed the room 
and was on her knees beside the little 
uniformed figure. But Bettina kept on. 
She must say it all. : 

“‘T only sat close up to the window and 
listened—its such a little way across you 
can hear most everything. An’ I wanted 
to learn the Easy Lessons so much—an’ 
I practiced them easy as I could.” 

“Betty—don’t, dear! Don’t try to say 
any more—I understand, dear ’”’— 

‘I stole seven,’’ Bettina said clearly, 
still not looking into the beautiful face, 
“‘1’m very sure it was seven. It’s—it’s 
pretty sinful, isn’t it, to steal seven 
music lessons? They were Elizabeth’s 
an’ I stole them.”’ 

She was almost through her hard task. 
Just one thing more. ‘‘There’s a little 
girl upstairs that you might haye—she 
hasn’t ever stolen anything and she 
doesn’tever expect to. Iaskedher. She’s 
the good kind of a little girl.”’ 

The matron tiptoed bulkily out of the 
room and left the two together. And for 
a long time there was the soft murmur 
of the beautiful lady’s voice. It was the 
beautiful lady’s turn to talk. By and by 
Bettina went upstairs and spoke to the 
‘good kind of a little girl’’—she felt as 
if she ought to explain to her. Bettina’s 
eyes were shining like twin stars in the 
pale little sky of her face. 

“You'll have to wait,’’ Bettina ex- 
plained, ‘‘for she wants to have me 
again! It—it surprises me very much, 
but she does. She says she came to get 
me, and she’s going to—she’s going to’”’ 
but—Bettina could not say the rest. Sud- 
denly she knew she did not need to ‘‘ex- 
plain’’ to the good kind of a little girl 
that the beautiful lady was going to love 
her. It was too sacred to ‘‘explain.”’ 

‘‘She says she will. pay Elizabeth for 
the lessons I stole and that will—will 
sort of wunsteal them—considering I 
didn’t realize. She says it makes a dif- 
ference if youdon’t realize. I’m so glad 
of that! Why, I don’t feel nearly as sin- 
fulas I did! She said if I’d tell the Lord 
just how it was—an’ I told him coming 
upstairs. Seemed just as if he said he’d 
excuse me, too—everybody is so good to 
me!”’ 

On their way home together in the car- 

riage the beautiful lady had come in, 
they sat close together and did not say 
very many words. But every time Bet- 
tina looked up, the beautiful lady was 
smiling, and every time the beautiful 
lady looked down, Bettina smiled. And 
the peace that settled down over the 
child’s troubled soul was so deep and so 
sweet that she fell asleep by and by. 
_ When she woke, the carriage was stop- 
ping, but it was not in front of the beau- 
tiful lady’s house, and Bettina drowsily 
wondered. A lady that looked like Eliza- 
beth’s music teacher was just going away 
from the carriage door. 

‘Not next week?” she was calling 
back. ‘You did not. mean next week, 
did you? ”’ 

“No,” called the soft voice that Bet- 
tina loved, ‘‘not until week after next. 
Betty must get stronger first and besides 
I must have the piano tuned.’’ 

; (The end] 
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These Words of Mine’ 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


On Christ the solid rock I stand, 
All other ground is sinking:sand. 


The concluding section of the Sermon on the Mount begins with Matt. 7: 13. Its theme is 


the way to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


Christ sees in this sermon only two permanent 


conditions of life—the condition inside thé kingdom, which is blessedness, and that outside of 


it, which leads to destruction. 


He uses a number of figures in these few words, which may 


easily confuse the mind. Keep them distinct pictures in your teaching, and relate each to the 
one purpose—to illustrate the right life and its reward. 
The gate into the kingdom is narrow [v. 13; compare Matt. 19: 24], and the path after en- 


trance is contracted [v. 14]. 


The selfish leaders in the Church lead men through the wrong 


gate and into the wrong path by disguising themselves [v. 15; compare John 10: 12]. 

The tree reveals itself by its fruit, and the leader reveals himself in the same way to the 
keen observer [v. 18; compare James 3: 12]. Christ himself unfailingly determines by it every 
person’s relation to the kingdom of heaven [v. 21; compare John 5: 30]. 

The two houses make the final picture illustrating ‘‘these words of mine.” Nothing is 
said as to their materials or appearance. They may look just alike. They represent the life- 


work of two typical men. 


One house is fixed on sure foundations, which represent these words of Christ. 
The other is raised on some other foundation. Whatever it is, it is sand. 


is wise [v. 24]. 


Christ’s words express comprehensively the truth by which men live. 
The house which has been finished cannot be rebuilt on other foundations. 


foolish [v. 26]. 


The difference is in the foundations and builders of the houses. 


The builder 


The builder on sand is 


Storms are sure to come. The house will stand which is built on sure foundations [v. 25]. 


The other house will fall [v. 27]. 
of ‘‘ these words of mine.”’ 


Every life will be finally tested by its loyalty to or rejection 
Christ’s words are the supreme authority [vs. 28, 29]. 


With these symbols distinctly in mind—the two gates and the paths beyond, the two trees 
and their fruits, the two houses and their foundations—you may interpret correctly and clearly 


the value of ‘‘ these words of mine.’’ 


1. They are the sure foundations of right 
character. Christ’s words are the words 
of our Heavenly Father [John 14: 24]. 
They interpret his commandments to 
men [Ex. 20: 1-17], learned by the ex- 
perience of his children in all ages who 
have sought to do his will [Micah 6: 8]. 
To obey these commandments is a con- 
stant task [Deut. 6: 17, 18]. ‘To order 
one’s life by them is a noble achievement. 
It will make any one honorable before 
God and men [Ps. 119: 9-11]. To make 
the will of God our will is to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven [Matt. 19: 16-19]; 
but that will must be done, not as a task 
for a reward, but with enthusiasm be- 
cause it is living the best life [Matt. 5: 
20). That brings one into close and ten- 
der relations with Christ [Matt. 12: 49, 50]. 
That enthusiastic obedience gives one an 
illumination which is divine, as to what 
is truth to live by, a constant sense of 
the inward guidance of the Holy Spirit 
[John 14: 23], and leads him to counsel 
with the Almighty God as with an inti- 
mate friend [compare Gen. 18: 17-19 with 
James 2:23]. The sure way to gain the 
ideal life is to make ‘‘these words of 
mine’”’ the basal principles of thought 
and action. The counsel of the Old Tes- 
tament is, ‘‘ Wisdom is the principal thing: 
therefore get wisdom.’’ Christ’s sayings 
are the sum of wisdom. ‘‘The words 
that I have spoken unto you are spirit, 
and are life.”’ 

2. Their rejection involves fatal loss of 
character. If the house built on the rock 
endures all stress and storm it is first of 
all because of the rock, not of the mate- 
rials of which the house is built. These 
may be substantial and may resist the 
elements longer than a flimsy structure 
could. But the forces attacking it strike 
at the foundation, and if that is wanting 
the building is lost. So aman’s charac- 
ter is determined not by his deeds, but by 
his motives, and these are determined by 
the spirit thatisin him, The spirit im- 
parted from above comes through knowl- 
edge of Christ with the purpose to live 
his life. ‘‘Ifaman love me he will keep 


* International Sunday School Lesson for April 1. 
The Two Foundations. Text, Matt. 7: 16-29. 


my word; and my Father will love him 
and we will come unto him and make our 
abode with him. He that loveth me not 
keepeth not my words.”’ Love to Christ 
then, is the corner stone of enduring 
character. 


8. The results of the use or neglect of 
‘these words of mine’’ are eternal. The 
house which has resisted the storms will 
not fall, for its foundation does not 
change. Love to Christ is answered by 
his love. ‘‘Having loved his own that 
were in the world he loved them unto the 
end.’’ - There are abundant testimonies of 
experience of those ‘‘ who by the power of 
God are guarded through faith.’”’ Some 
are children yet in knowledge who are 
mature in Christian experience. They 
can say with Paul, ‘‘I know him whom I 
have believed.’”’ They live in Christ and 
he in them, and that is a state which 
abides. The house already completed can- 
not be taken to pieces and built over 
again and be the same house. The charac- 
ter completed cannot be built over again 
from the beginning. The house resting 
on foundations of sand is swept away 
and disappears when the storm smites it. 
So do Christless souls vanish from view. 
“These shall go away into eternal pun- 
ishment; but the righteous into eternal 
life.”’ 

4, “ These words of mine”’ are Christ’s 
sayings. How do we know that? The 
Gospels say it, and they have come down 
to us through successive generations of 
his disciples. Who is the Christ? ‘‘These 
are written,’’ John said, ‘“‘that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, and that 
believing ye may have life through his 
name.’’ But some scholars say John did 
not write these words and that we are 
not certain that those who wrote the 
Gospels quoted correctly the words of 
the Christ. What then? ‘He that be- 
lieveth oh the Son of God hath the wit- 
ness in him.’”’ We know that his words 
are true. If we should hear them from 
any lips we should find in ourselves a 
voice confirming them. Now that they 
come to us from Jesus Christ as their 
author we recognize him as the truth by 
which men live, and receive him as our 
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Saviour and Lord. ‘‘The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are children of God; and if children, 
then heirs; heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ.” 


Biographical 
REV. T. M. EDMUNDS 


Rey. Thomas Merrill Edmunds, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, Wahpeton, N. D., left his home 
for his accustomed walk on the morning of Dec. 21 
last. Not returning at noon, his family became 
alarmed and began a search for him. His cap was 
found floating in a hole on the ice in the Red River 
and an open letter that he had taken from the post 
office that morning close to the same spot. 

Two weeks were spent in fruitless efforts to re- 
cover the body. The ice hole was for the purpose 
of watering stock; and without doubt Mr. Edmunds, 
intent on reading his letter, stepped in, and as the 
current is very swift at this place was carried down 
the stream. Universal regret for his untimely death 
and sincere sympathy for his wife and daughter 
have been expressed by all classes of the com- 
munity and of the adjoining states, where Mr. 
Edmunds was well known as a faithful pastor and 
an earnest worker in the cause of higher education 
and of home missions. 

T. M. Edmunds was born in Chelmsford, Mass., 
jn 1858; graduated from Dartmouth College in 
1883, Andover Seminary, 1887, He married the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Alvin Bartlett of Island 
Pond, Vt., in August, 1889. Mrs. Edmunds and 
her daughter reside at present in Island Pond. 


REY. ELLIS R. DRAKE, D. D. 


Dr. Drake died at his home in Denver, Col., 
March 10, 1906. He was born in Garland, Me., 
Feb. 11, 1840, son of a Congregational minister. 
He graduated at Bowdoin in 1862 and at Andover 
in 1868. He was principal of Bluehill Academy, 
Maine, 1863-65, studied law during the same years, 
admitted to the Boston bar and practiced a short 
time. He preached at Wayland, Mass., 1868-71; 
Middleboro, Mass., 1871-76; Quincy Point, Mass., 
1877-79; Olivet Church, Boston, as supply, 1879; 
East Northfield, Mass., 1880-87; Eureka, Kan., 
1887-91; Manhattan, Kan., 1891-95; at Denver, 
Col. (Villa Park Church), 1896-1902, when he re- 
tired from active work on account of failing health. 
He was closely associated with Mr. Moody at 
Northfield, as trustee of his schools and in other 
ways. In 1894 he published a very useful booklet 
on the Holy Spirit. He leaves a wife, Dr. Emma F. 
A. Drake, a well-known physician and authoress, 
and a son and daughter. Dr. Drake was in many 
respects an ideal pastor and preacher. He led 
many souls into the truth, and a multitude of people 
remember him most tenderly and lovingly as a true 
man of God. R. 7. C. 


DEACON HENRY E. BAKER 


Mourning for Mr. Baker, who died March 7 in 
Detroit, having rounded out nearly seventy-five 
years, will not be confined to the First Church, with 
which he has been so prominently identified for 
many years.. He was one of the ablest and most de- 
voted laymen of the Interior, always to be relied 
upon for sound judgment and ready help. Up to 
his retirement in 1891 from journalism, he was one 
of the most active and successful newspaper work- 
ers in Michigan. - He was one of the originators of 
the Western Associated Press and had close rela- 
tionship with such well-known newspaper men as 
Colonel Watterson of Louisville and the Medills of 
Chicago. His Christian life was sweet and positive, 
and made its savor widely felt. Detroit’s dailies, 
when he passed away, devoted their leading edi- 
torials to his career, citing it as an example for 
young newspaper men today. The Journal spoke 
of him as follows: 


_ A beautiful consistency in all things was one 
great trait made manifest in Editor Baker’s career. 
The wholesome effect which the presence of this 
strong, earnest, consistent, keen, great-hearted, 
clean-minded man had in shaping the ideas and 
manners and habits of successive generations of 
office associates with whom he came in contact 
cannot be overestimated. And he was none the 
less a typical newspaper man by reason of his 
punctiliousness. Up to the moment of his retire- 
ment there were certain lines of work in which he 
was without a superior locally, and to the end ot his 
life he retained his interest in what was going on 
in the various offices in town. 


s 


Experience is by far the best exegete.—Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Whyte. 
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Rich Poor People - 


HILDREN are people, and to my 
( thinking about the most important 
people there are in the world. So 
that you children may think that you are 
poor and yet really be very rich. What 
reminds me of that now is a letter which 
Ihave just come across in my portfolio, 
written by our arctic friend, Dr. Gren- 
fell, when he was last in this country— 
by a curious coincidence, noted this min- 
_ ute, it is dated March 24, 1905, a year ago 
today! I think his stenographer must 
have given me this copy. It was in an- 
swer to a little girl by the name of Anna 
Somebody, living in the town of Some- 
where, who sent him one dollar ‘“‘to give 
to the poorest family you can find.’’ 


My Dear Anna [Somebody]: It was very 
kind of you to send me the letter. I wish I 
could tell you exactly what I shall do with the 
dollar. The ‘‘ poorest family’? I know are 
very, very poor. Perhaps you will not under- 
stand me when I say that some people with 
lots and lots of dollars are the very poorest 
people I know. There are other things that 
make us rich besides clothes and toys and 
money. Some of our fisher people are very 
poor in money, but they are very rich indeed 
in things that are more valuable than money. 
A little bird whispered in my ear that you had 
only one other dollar, but [ think you are a 
very, very rich little girlk You must ask 
some one to tell you what this puzzle means. 

Your affectionate friend, w. 7. a. 


Miss Anna Somebody and all our other 
Somebody children may get some mean- 
ing to the puzzle from what Jesus and 
his disciples said about it: ‘‘true riches ”’; 
“rich toward God’’; ‘‘rich in faith”; 
‘‘rich in good works”’’; ‘‘poor, yet mak- 
ing manyrich.’’ I wonder what the Doc- 
tor did do with that dollar; he has prob. 


ably forgotten before this time, but the 


Lord would surely bless it, wherever it 
went, because given ‘‘In His Name.”’ 
Here is another Somebody girl that has 
the right idea of being happy in helping 
some other body. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Please send me the 
names of one or two little shut-in children 
that I could write or send little things to, 
sometimes, to help amuse them. I think itis 
nice to help brighten the lives of those that 
cannot get out and play like we do and enjoy 
life. GENIE. 


One name sent to Genie was that of the 
little cripple in the Southern hospital. 
A letter from one of the matrons there, 
received a few days ago, will answer the 
questions sent me as to “‘little Clara,” 
and will give us all, I think, another ex- 
ample of the poor being rich, and a shut-in, 
_erippled child being useful, cheerful and 
happy. 


Mr. Martin: Everybody loves our little 
Clara of six years. Her little world is full 
of friends. This not only because of her 
trials, but because of her unselfish and joyous 
spirit. Although fond of good things to eat, 
_she waits patiently until the fruit or candy is 
brought to her, and will not eat it then until 
,she has offered it to those about her. Her 
greatest pleasure seems to help others, and 
her musical little voice asks many times a day, 


“*Ts there anything you would like to have me 
do?” She is allowed to make calls on a few 
of the sick every day, and she goes into the 
sickroom likea ray of sunshine, without noise, 
but jast full of smiles and happiness. She 
walks on tiptoe, but her bright, black eyes 
are always daneing, and shine their way right 
down into every heart. 

She says that she would like to become a 
trained nurse. Sometimes she gets hold of a 
nurse’s cap and pins it above her long, black 
curls, and if any one asks her why she does 
not also wear the nurse’s dress and apreu, her 
favorite joke is to answer that she is only a 
probationer now, but next year she hopes to 
wear them, after she has passed her examina- 
tions and been accepted! Already she has 
learned to find the pulse and counts the beats 
faithfully, but her little dumb watch gives her 
trouble, for the ticker soon stops, and then 
she has to wind it up and begin over again. 

But her conscience is not like her watch— 
it is always at work; when it tells her she has 
done wrong she feels very badly. When she 
is not perfectly sure what is right, she will 
keep on asking some one until she finds out. 
One Saturday she learned to hemstitch a little 
handkerchief, and she wanted very much to 
work on it the next day, but she said, ‘‘ It 
would not be right to sew on Sunday.” As 
soon as she thinks she has done wrong her 
eyes fill with tears, and she comes at once and 
says, ‘“‘ Forgive me, please.’’ Suchis the little, 
conscientious heart hidden underneath that 
heavy plaster jacket—and ‘‘of such is the 
kingdom of heaven’’! 2 

When Clara came to us first, she was only 
four years old and could not lift her feet an 
inch from the bed. Fora whole year she laid 
upon her back until it grew strong enough so 
she could sit up, and after a while walk. 
When she is in the hospital she improves very 
much, and we hope that she can stay a while 


longer, believing that we can make a good 


strong girl of her, and that she will grow up 
to be a strong, well woman. Her widowed 
mother is now unable to come to see her, and 
in her feebleness cannot help being anxious 
for the morrow for her children. It isa great 
mercy that friends have provided for her stay- 
ing in the hospital, else she would not be liy- 
ing today. Last night as Clara heard the sleet 
beating against the window, she looked up 
from her play, and said very thoughtfully, 
“JT wonder if my mamma is cold tonight ”’ ! 
Ta Mf, De 


I am sure the Cornerers who have 
helped keep the little child in that house 
of healing so long will be glad to read 
this official report, so favorable in every 
respect. The monthly charge at the hos- 
pital.is very small, only ten dollars, but I 
have received less than five dollars since 
Jan.1. Shall we keep her there still? 


A FEW MORE GAMES 


We printed ‘‘the rest’’ of them last 
week and announced the prize, but a few 
others have come in, and they may be 
new to some children in our wide Corner- 
dom. But these are positively the last— 
we would not admit another one, even 
though the Shah of Persia or Empress 
Dowager of China should send it! 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I know a lot of indoor 
games. There is Bagatelle and there is one 
(I don’t know the name of it) where they 
hang something up and blindfold somebody 
and give them some scissors and have them 
cut down. I have the game of Peter Coddle’s 
Trip to New York, and Snap, and Old Maids, 
and Heads and Tails, and the Fish Pond. I 
am a girl eight years old, and cousin to the 


Vermont C.’s and the- Massachusetts K.’s. 
{[O yes, I know who you are; I knew your 
grandfather when he was a minister on Cape 
Cod, and used to come into the little old Sun- 
day School Society bookstore on Cornhill, 
forty years ago!—Mr. M.] 

Athol, Mass. BARBARA K, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think some of the Cor- 
ner children may not know this game. Cap- 
tains are chosen, and they choose sides. One 
side goes out of the room. The other side 
thinks of a word which can be acted, and they 
tell the opposite captain a word which rhymes 
with it. Then they act all the words they can 
think of which rhyme, until they get the right 
one. But they cannot speak a word. As soon 
as they get the right one, the other side goes 
out. [fs not that sometimes called ‘‘dumb 
crambo?””—Mr. M.] 


Andover, Mass. SwasEy M. 


Dear Mr. Martin: For a quiet game I like 
Flags of all Nations, a game of cards played 
like authors, only each set of three makes a 
flag in colors when laid down together. The 
United States flag and Great Britain’s flag 
count twice as much astherest. (I think that 
is right, don’t you?) Fora lively game, papa, 
Robin and I play hide and coop, only papa 
will not stay in the same place after he has 
cooped! [Better report him to the ‘‘ Consoci- 
ation ’’ for not playing fair!—Mr. M.] 

Clinton, Ct. Hues R. 


Dear Mr. Martin: The games I like are 
Farmer Jones’s Pigs, Foxy Grandpa, Old 
Maid, The Fiag Game, and Donkey. I would 
like to play one with you. [ Which one, Ruth? 
—D. F.] With much love, 

St. Louis, Mo. Ruta A. 


Two more from Missouri (R. F. D.): 


Dear Mr. Martin: Four little girls of us 
play a game called Ring around the roses. 
We all catch hold of hands and go round and 
round, saying, ‘‘Ring around the roses, a 
pocket full of posies, the first one that squats 
gets a red rosy.”” When we say ‘‘squats,’’ 
we all sink to the floor, and the quickest one 
gets the prize—a red rose if we have one—and 
the last one gets a rag doll. Iam 9 years old, 
and I walk two miles to school, but now the 
roads are so bad I cannot go. NELLIE K, 


Dear Mr. Martin: We six little girls play 
this game. Two of us face each other and 
hold our hands up high as we can; the others 
go around in a ring between the two, saying, 
** The needle’s eye that does supply the thread 
that runs so true, many a beau have [ let go, 
because I wanted you.’? Then the two girls 
catch one of the others in the ring, and say, 
“You can have anything you want ; what will 
you haye?”’ She tells what she wants, and 
then they start again and catch another girl. 
[One of the Old Folks says that same game 
was played in Massachusetts in her childhood. 
Was it carried to Missouri from the Hast, or 
were both derived from some common source ? 
—Mr. M.} MABEL H. 


Grown.-ups play games as well as chil- 
dren. I recently heard of the very best 
sort of people in attendance at a public 
gathering enjoying a game in which the 
titles of books were illustrated by cos- 
tumes or otherwise; for instance, a very 
tall youth appearing with a big 2 on his 
back (Two on a Tour); a girl carrying a 
long-handled hoe (Ivanhoe); a literary 
gentleman, whose name presumably cor- 
responded, bearing an ordinary potato 
(Commentator on John). 
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The Literature of the Day 


Mr. Brierley on The Eternal Religion 


“J. B.” of the London Christian World 
has a growing number of appreciative 
readers on this side of the Atlantic. He 
is an occasional contributor to The Con- 
gregationalist, one of his articles appear- 
ing in this issue. One or more of those in 
his latest book have appeared in its pages 
during the last year. Previous volumes 
of his essays have whetted the appetite 
of many thinking men and women for 
more. 

The titles of these short articles are 
introductions which provoke thought and 
prepare the reader for surprises. He is 
liable to find in the essay what he was not 
looking for, which awakens further in- 
quiry. ‘J. B.” lives in the currents of 
present life and yet above them. The 
eternal religion is a progress of eternal 
ideas finding expression in historic person- 
alities and has reached thus far its high- 
est term in Christianity. The writer 
holds that ‘‘there is no true revelation 
that is not science and no true science 
that is not revelation.”’ This sentence 
may be regarded as the keynote of the 
essays which, while they have a degree 
of connection and continuity, we venture 
to affirm, were not fully forecast in the 
writer’s mind till the last ones were be- 
ing written. Many a sentence, here and 
there, squares with the keynote, such as 
these: ‘‘The resurrection, in fine, was the 
psychical manifestation of the departed 

‘Lord.’ ‘Necessity is a grace of God.” 
“The breaking down of dogmatic limita- 
tions is only a widening of faith’s pros- 
pect.”’ 

Mr. Brierley has read widely the choicest 
literature with a retentive mind and has 
a rare gift of marshaling his literary 
treasures of apt illustrations of themes 
in which the average man who thinks of 
religion is interested. 


[The Eternal Religion, by J. Brierley. pp.310. Thos. 
Whittaker. $1 40 net.) 


A Missionary Statesman 


The public ministry of Samuel J. Mills, 
missionary pathfinder, pioneer and pro- 
moter, fell within twelve years, from 1806 
to 1818—a brief period certainly, but a 
most critical and formative time in the 
story of American Christianity. The first 
is the date of that haystack prayer meet- 
ing at Williams College, when he and his 
student friends consecrated their lives to 
mission work and took for their motto, 
‘““We can do it if we will!’’ The last is 
the year when the body of Mills, worn 
out in the service, was committed to the 
Atlantic on his homeward voyage from 
Africa. 

Surely no college Sophomore ever put 
in motion an enterprise and influence of 
such large service to the Church and to 
the world. Though only one of the five 
who took part in the haystack meeting 
actually entered the foreign missionary 
field, Mills was the heart and soul in the 
founding of the American Board and the 
recruiting of men for its service. From 
Williams to Yale and from Yale to An- 
dover, he scattered the fire of prayerful 
enthusiasm and his was the inspiring but 
self-forgetful energy behind the measures 


which were taken to organize the mission- 
ary enthusiasm of the churches. 

His own work, aside from this inspira- 
tion and organization, was that of a home 
missionary pioneer and statesman. He 
traversed the Southwest once and again, 
brought help to the newly acquired Louisi- 
ana Territory, made friends of the Roman 
Catholic Church authorities, so that they 
co-operated with him in the distribution 
of Bibles, stirred the East to effort for 
conquest of the rapidly developing West 
for Christ, won the confidence of Andrew 
Jackson, served as chaplain to his army 
after the victory before New Orleans, and 
urged young men in the colleges and sem- 
inaries to go out as missionaries—men 
who laid foundations for the Church in 
the new lands. As city missionary in New 
York, commissioner for African coloniza- 
tion and planner for Liberia, he rounded 
out a crowded life of intense service. 

Mr. Richards has felt the importance of 
the epoch as fully as the power and charm 
of the man. He tells the story with 
straightforward enthusiasm and enables 
us to feel the crying need of the new 
settlements and the strategic opportuni- 
ties which Mills was so swift to see and 
eager to seize. The volumeis handsomely 
made, printed and illustrated and a full 
index will be added in later copies. It is 
an admirable monograph in American 
Church History, as well as a striking pic- 
ture of one of the great historic leaders 
of the higher American life. Its issue is 
especially appropriate on this centennial 
year of the haystack meeting. 


(Samuel: J. Mills, by Thomas C. Richards. 
Pilgrim Press. $1 25.) 


pp. 275. 


A Story of Woman’s Hate 


Primrose Horn, in The Portreeye, is 
one of Eden Phillpotts’s most dramatic 
characters. Her scheming love and 
deadly hate spell tragedy to the man she 
covets and loses, and the contrast of the 
single-minded and narrow-minded peas- 
ant girl is ably used as a foil. Weare on 
the edge of Dartmoor and there is the 
same power of picturing wild nature in 
her varying moods which all the readers 
of this author’s stories haveenjoyed. On 
the whole, for all the incidents of humor 
and beauty, the drama is one of strength 
and not of beauty and its tone is that of 
doubt and despair rather than of hope. 
The Christian faith of the unfortunate 
hero is broken down by the malignity of a 
strong woman’s hate and the kind-hearted 
skeptical philosopher is justified in his 
crude arraignment of Providence. Such 
moral tragedies there are in the world, 
but not in the proportion in which Mr. 
Phillpotts has swept them into this single 
picture. 


(The Portreeve, by Eden Phillpotts. 
millan Co, $1.50.) 
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RELIGION 


The True Doctrine of Prayer, by Leander 
Chamberlain, with foreword by Rey. W. R. 
Geno D. D. pp. 179. Baker & Taylor 
0. .00. 


Every earnest soul feels that there are yet un- 
fathomed depths of meaning in prayer. Sci- 
ence cannot penetrate its meaning. When it 
questions personal experience of communion 
with God it ceases to be scientific. Sir Oliver 
Lodge, a foremost English scientist, speaking 


of religious people who seem to think it un- 
scientific to offer petitions to God says, ‘‘So 
far as ordinary science has anything to say 
to the contrary, a more childlike attitude 
might turn out to be more in accordance with 
the total scheme.’’ Dr. Chamberlain has in- 
terpreted the teachirg of the Bible on this 
subject, centering his study around the prayer 
which our Lord taught his disciples, answer- 
ing questions which perplex Christians, speak- 
ing evidently out of profound experience which 
has confirmed his faith. He would restore the 
scope of prayer to that of the childlike be- 
liever, and on adequate grounds. He demon- 
strates that prayer is objectively effective, in- 
cludes the physical universe, is based on faith, 
and when thus offered makes the suppliants’ 
central desire supreme, with the certainty that 
it will be answered. This treatise both in sub- 
stance and form deserves a high place among 
the books of devotional literature which are 
rare in our time. Its wide use will bring great 
blessing to the whole Christian Church. 

The Evangel of the New Theor. Sermons 

m 


by Tf. Rhondda Williams. pp. 266. ported by 
Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


The discussion in this volume of the altered 
point of view with respect to Christology 
and the older contentions of Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, which the new knowledge of the 
universe and man has brought, is one of 
the best statements of the case we have seen. 
The author is conspicuous for candor, lucidity 
of speech and directness of aim, and if some- 
what radical is also constructive and pro- 
foundly spiritual. Such chapter titles as, If 
the Bible Is Indebted to Babylon, What Then? 
Does Evolution Account for Jesus? The Rela- 
tion of Heresy to Progress, and Can We Hope 
to Unify the Religious World? indicate up-to- 
dateness in theme. 

As Jesus Passed By and Other Addresses 

rie acd Smith. pp. 224 
A vital sense of reality behind these addresses 
gives them power. It is no wonder that in 
the mouth of a strong man they earry convic- 
tion and lead to decision. The personality of 
the devil is strongly held and with it that keen 
sense of personal grapple which Paul ex- 
pressed so'strikingly and the ideals of witness- 
bearing and of church life are high. Thead- 
dresses in frequent use have been hammered 
into forcible and effective literary form. 


The Religion of Christ in the Twentieth 
ora pp. 197. G. Pb. Putnam’s Sons. 


bd 
. FB. H. Revell Co. $1.00 


The author who anonymously discusses the 
Catholic, Anglican and Unitarian Churches, 
seems to mistake a well-known movement for 
his own discovery. The ‘‘ new voices ”’ are not 
peculiar to this century, and the treatment of 
ecclesiasticism is not novel. The sharpest 
impression of the book is the description of 
the ritualistic conflict now going on in Eng- 
land. 

The Bible and Spiritual Criticism, by Arthur 


Sess pp. 276. Baker & Laylor vo. $1.00 
net. 


Evinces a melancholy ignorance of the true 
meaning of the work it assails. The writer is 
not prepared to bring the Bible to the test of 
history, because he fails to note the blending 
of the human and the divine. His presenta- 
tion of the historico-criticai movement, if not 
unfair, is certainly unreal.| 


VERSE 


The Collected Poems of Wilfred 5 
pp: 354. F.H. Revell Co. $1.50 ooo ae 


Among the Canadian poets of our time Mr. 
Campbell occupies an honored place. He has 
selected from his published volume all the 
material not dramatic which he cares to pre- 
serve. The result is a volume of imposing 
size in which the flood tide of attainment is re- 
markably high, perhaps highest of all in the 
difficult field of patriotic poetry, the strongest 
single piece perhaps being Sebastian Cabot. 
Next to this come the poems inspired by the 
peculiar charm of the northern woods and 
waters. There are life and movement in Mr. 
Campbell’s verse and he is most at home in 
the stirring meters and least in the slow move- 
ment of blank verse and the formal limitations 
of the sonnet. 
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Tristram and Iseult, by Martha W. Austin. 
pp. 64. Richard Badger. $1.00. 


The passion which made this legend a favorite 
with the poets of the Middle Ages is reflected 
in this tragedy, both in feeling and in charm. 
Curiously enough the author is more success- 
ful in blank verse than in the lyrics inter- 
spersed. She has used the form of the story 
which we owe to Malory and interpreted it 
with deep feeling for the characters and a fine 
sense of dramatic possibilities. 

The Four Winds of Hirinn, by Ethna Carbery 


(Anna MacManus). pp. 154. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 75 cents net. ‘ 


Not merely a collection of poems but also a 
memorial volume to one of the younger writers 
of the Celtic revival in Ireland. Mrs. Mac- 
Manus has the sense of music that belongs to 
the Celtic temperament. Many poems affect 
the reader with something the same influence 
as the melancholy and beautiful Irish land- 
scape. 

The Divine Tragedy, by Peyton Harrison 

Hoge. pp. 146. F.H. Kevell Co. 75 cents net. 
A dramatic poem which uses the material 
afforded by the Gospels, paraphrasing the 
words in order to force them into the form of 
blank verse. How dependent the author is 
upon his authorities the few passages where 
he has put words of his own into the mouth 
of Jesus strikingly show. For all his rever- 
ence, ingenuity and a certain amount of liter- 
ary skill, his experiment was, in our opinion, 
a mistake. 

A Bit Bookie of Verse, by Daniel McIntyre 

Henderson. pp.131. University Bookstore, Bal- 

timore, Md. $1.00. 
By a Scotch American who loves the broad 


tongue of his fathers and occasionally puts a 
humorous or devout thought strongly and 
melodiously. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Health and the Inner Life, by Horatio W. 
Dreeet. pp. 255. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net. 


Mr. Dresser claims that the mental healing 
theories and practice of the last twenty years 
deserve discriminating historical study. For 
this he has provided rather materials than a 
finished result, his original and derived ac- 
counts being manifestly colored by personal 
relations and feelings. He begins with the 
career of P. P. Quimby, the teacher and pre- 
eursor of more popular schools. He has little 
to say of Mrs. Eddy, beyond pointing out 
her misunderstanding of Mr. Quimby and 
her contradictory acknowledgments and dis- 
elaimers of discipleship. The reader gets the 
impression of a philosophical and religious 
movement which has worked itself clear 
neither in practices nor in this author’s own 
experience and thought. 

The Modern Trust Company, by F. B. Kirk- 


brideand J. E.sterrett. pp.309. Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 net. 


Abundant material concerning the history and 
development of that method of banking which 
is known as the Trust Company. It is the 
first such work that has been published, for 
the development of this idea has been chiefly 
within the past twenty years. The author 
describes how a Trust Company may be 
formed, its officers and their duties, the Bank- 
ing Department, The Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment, The Individual Trust, The Safety ‘De- 
posit, The Savings Funds, ete. 


Cassell’s Physical Educator, by Eustace 
poe: pp. 756. Cassell & Co., Ltd., New York. 


A comprehensive and fully illustrated treatise 

on the various methods employed all over the 

world for the preservation of health. 
Excursions Sur les Bords Le Rhin, by Alex- 


andre Dumas, with iotroauction and vocabulary 
by Theodore Henckels. pp.176. Am.Book Co. 


Flores de Espana, selected, with notes and 
vocabulary, by C. Fontaine. pp. 151. Am. 
Book Co. 


A Book of Morfals, collected by A Fellow 
Mortal (F. A. Steel). pp. 147. Macmillan Co. 
$3.00. 


This ‘‘record of the good deeds and good 
qualities of what humanity is pleased to call 
the lower animals,” is illustrated with pleas- 
ing pictures. Itis a plea, now indignant and 
now impassioned, for the dignity of the lower 
ereatures and for greater appreciation and 
gratitude on the part of man. The writer 
finds material enough in literature and natural 
history to make out a striking case, and her 
enthusiasm is interesting. 


Faulty Diction, by Thomas H. Russell, LL. b. 
pp. 149. G. W. ‘Oplivie & Co. 50 cents.’ 
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A handy little volume, vest-pocket size, call- 
ing attention ‘to errors in the use of English 
and how to correct them, by the Editor-in- 
Chief of Webster’s Imperial Dictionary. 


Julius Ceasar, edited by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. pp. 163. Am. Book Co. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending March 6) 


THE GREAT PROMISES Or THE BIBLE, by Louis 
Albert Banks. pp. 333. Eaton & Mains. $1.50. 

AMERICAN HISTORY IN LITERATURE, compiled 
by Martha A. L. Lane and Mabel Hill. pp. 178. 
Ginn & Co. 55 cents. 

THE CONGO, a report of the Commission of Eaquiry 
appointed by the Congo Free State Government. 
pp. 171. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE LAKE, by George Moore. pp. 309. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $150. 

SELECTED POEMS AND TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN 
POE, edited with introduction and notes by Charles 
Marshall Graves. pp.158. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


THE TITLE MART, by Winston Churchill. pp. 215. 
Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 
JUDITH, by Grace Alexander. pp. 431. Bobbs- 


Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

THE CHALLENGE, by Warren Cheney. pp. 386. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
CONGRESS, January, 1905. 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

STORIES OF GRACE, collected and edited by Rev. 
C. S. Isaacson. pp. 244. Elliot Stock, London. 

MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS IN MEDI4VAL SWITZER- 
LAND, by John Martin Vincent. Paper. pp. 44. 
Johns Hopkins Press. 

A LIFE SENTENCE, by W. Watson Burgess. 
210. R. G. Badger, Boston. 

AS Iv May BE, by Bessie Story Rogers. -pp. 83. 
R. G. Badger, Boston. 

THE WHITEST MAN, by Carrie J. Makepeace. pp. 
195. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 

UMBRELLAS TO MEND, by Margaret Vandegrift. 
pp. 176. R. G. Badger, |Boston. 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 
edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland, F.S.A. Vol. IL., 
F.-L. Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

THE LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY, by C. T. Winchester. 
pp. 301. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


FORESTRY 
H. M. Suter Pub. 


pp. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending March 18) 


THE PRISONER OF ORNITH FARM, by Frances 
Powell. pp.315. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

THE OPAL SEA, by John C. Van Dyke. pp. 262. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

THE GENIUS, by Margaret Potter. pp.449. Harper 
& Bros. $1.50. 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING AND MopDgs&RN DvuTCH 
ARTISTS, by E. B. Greenshields. Baker & Taylor 
Co. $2.00 net. 

HAZEL OF HEATHERLAND, by Mabel Barnes- 
Grundy. pp.389. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 
MIss PRIMROSE, by Roy Rolfe Gilson. pp. 294. 

Harper & Bros. $1 25. 

A GooD SHEPHERD AND OTHER SERMONS, by 
William Reed Huntington. pp.296. Thos. Whit- 
taker. $1.25 net. 

CAROLINA LEB, by Lilian Bell. 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

EURIPIDES AND THE SPIRIT OF HIs DRAMAS, 
by Paul Decharme. pp. 392. Macmillan Co. 
$3 00. 

THE STANDARD WEBSTER POCKET DICTIONARY, 
compiled by A. B. Chambers. pp. 208. Laird 
& Lee, Chicago. 35 cents: 

His Last WEEK, prepared by W. E. Barton, T. G. 
Soares and Sydney Strong, Paper. pp.64. Hope 
Pub. Co., New York & Chicago. 1 to 9 copies 
7 cents each. \ 

CHURCH HYMNS AND TUNES, edited by Rev. H. B. 
Turner, D. D., and W. F. Biddle, pp. 578. A.S. 
Barnes & Co., New. York. : 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRIST, by Paul 
Karishka. pp. 205. Lothrep, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.00 net. 

UNDER TOGO FOR JAPAN, by Edward Strate- 
meyer. pp. 309. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.25. 

THE GOLDEN GREYHOUND, by Dwight Tilton. 
pp. 366 Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

THE GIRL FROM TIM’s PLACE, by Charles Clark 
Munn. pp. 426. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1 50. 

THE Day DREAMER, by Jesse Lynch Williams. 
pp. 326. Chas. Scribner’s:Sons. $1.50. 

Siz WALTER Scort, by Andrew Lang. pp. 216. 
Chas. Secribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

CONCERNING PAUL AND FIAMMETTA, by L. Allen 
Harker. pp. 320. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

JESUS: AN UNFINISHED PORTRAIT, by Charles 
Van Norden. pp. 295. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.00 net. , 

PARENTHOOD, by Alice B. Stockham, M.D. Paper. 
pp. 26; Pre-Natal Culture, by A. E. Newton. 
Paper. pp. 209. Stockham Pub. Co. 25 cents. 

Way BAPTIZE INFANTS? by Rev. T. Tracy Walsh. 
Paper. pp.18. Thos. Whittaker. 3cents. $2.00 
per 100. 


pp. 352. L. C. 
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Closet and Altar 


SELP-SURRENDER 


As Jesus passed by from thence, he saw 
a man, called Matthew, sitting at the 
place of toll; and he saith unto him, Fol- 
low me. And he arose and followed him. 


Follow me, said Jesus to a man, and 
he arose and followed him. That reads 
easily. But it wasn’t done off-hand, you 
may be sure. It took a forceful purpose 
to break away from the passion of money- 
getting, then as now. Nor did it then 
appear that a pen sold under the spell and 
trickery of the tax counter would some 
day be writing the first Gospel. It doth 
not yet appear what honorable place or 
work or life any one may arrive at if with 
intelligent decision he gives himself, his 
tools, his business, his abilities to the 
service of the Lord.—Hdward Taylor 
Fairbanks. 


If you will be in your sins, and in your- 
selves, you cannot be in Christ; you can- 
not be in yourselves and in Christ too.— 
Thomas Hooker. 


When my feet stumble, I’ll to Thee cry 

Crown of the humble, Cross of the high; 

When my steps wander over me bend 

Truer and fonder, Saviour and Friend. 

Ever confessing Thee I will raise 

Unto Thee blessing, glory and praise; 

All my endeavor world without end, 

Thine to be ever, Saviour and Friend! 
—John S. B. Monsell. 


Everything we own bslongs to God 
when he wants it. Until we learo that 
lesson, each new experience which runs 
counter to our wishes, surprises us, and 
thrusts us into the Castle of Giant De- 
spair. But when we haye once wrought 
this supreme thought into our lives, then, 
but not till then, we may begin to know 
the joy of an accepted sorrow.—(George 
T. Dowling. 


Dear Will of God, since thou hast blown my 
soul 

Once through and through with thy great 
breath, I pray 


-This prayer alone, that I may thee obey 


In everything, nor shrink from thy control. 


So shall my life take up the planets’ pace, 
And move with winds and storms, one work, 
one end; 
And God shall rule his universe, and send 
What messengers he will before his face. 
—Zephine Humphrey. 


Searcher of all hearts, Thou know- 
est my heart, and how it stands with 
me. Thou hast made it, Thou know- 
est whether I love Thee. All Iam or 
have that has any goodness in it, I 
am ot have alone through Thee, for 
it ts all Thy work in me; but it must 
be Thine also by the free surrender of 
my heart. In Thy service, in pro- 
claiming Thy Gospel, and fulfilling 
Thy will, I would fain spend every 
minute of my life. The thought of 
Thee shall be the sweetest tome of all 
thoughts; to speak of Thee the dear- 
est and best of all Ispeak or hear; the 
joy of Thy love shall be the inmost 
joy of my soul. Gladly would I de- 
vote my whole being to Thee; accept 
me, then, as a living sacrifice, and 
give me the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus, to the glory of God the Father. 
Amen. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Color Line at the Nashville 
Convention 


Many readers of The Congregationalist will 
be surprised and grieved by the fact that in 
reporting the Student Volunteer meeting in 
Nashville recently the managing editor passed 
over the un. Christian treatment of Negro dele- 
gates and Negro citizens without a single refer- 
ence to it, much less a word of protest. This 
silence on a question of human brotherhood is 
hardly in keeping with the history of the Con- 
gregational Church. ‘‘ Will yealso go away?” 

I ask the privilege of entering my protest, 
and of stating the case briefly, but fully, in 
order that your readers may know the ground 
for complaint and judge between us as to the 
right. It should be remembered that while 
the Negro looks upon all discrimination based 
solely on race or color as contrary to the teach- 
ings and spirit of the Master, he is content, 
nevertheless, to worship God under his own 
““ vine and fig tree,’’ and has no desire for the 
Christian fellowship of his white brother that 
is not freely offered. But on the other hand, 
when he is invited and expected to attend a 
Christian meeting, world-wide in its scope and 
purpose, a meeting of which he is really as 
much a part as any other who may attend, he 
feels that to draw the color line, to single him 
out for special and unfavorable attention, and 
fence him off from the rest of his fellow- 
Christians as unworthy of Christian fellow- 
ship, is clearly and positively un-Christian, 
and unworthy a great world-wide missionary 
organization. This the Student Volunteer 
meeting in Nashville did. We are further- 
more grieved that the leading organ of our 
Congregational body should pass over this 
hideous wrong without so much as a word: 

It should be remembered that the Negroes 
who would have attended the convention are 
the product of our best schools, the flower of 
our race. If these, after all these years of 
missionary effort, are not fit for the Christian 
fellowship of their white fellow-Christians, 
then missionary enterprises in Africa might 
as well be abandoned. 

The facts are these: Since the organization 
of the movement delegates have always been 
seated by states without regard to race or 
color. The same impartial rule has been fol- 
lowed in seating the public generally. In the 
recent convention there was an exception 
made in the case of Negroes. Negro dele- 
gates and Negro citizens of Nashville were 
required to sit together in a portion of the 
hall set apart for them. They were not al- 
lowed to sit elsewhere. I know several who 
got in the wrong place and were made to 
“move on.” This did not apply to other col- 
ored people attending the convention, such as 
Chinese, Japanese, Indians, etc., who sat with 
their delegations unmolested. This was not 
entirely a local arrangement. The executive 
committee of the movement knew of it, and 
though appealed to, utterly refused to set 
aside this unjust regulation. 


When this arrangement became known, the - 


eolored schools of the South with possibly 
one or two exceptions, fearing unpleasantness 
and not wishing either to be humiliated or to 
become a disturbing factor, wisely decided 
to send no delegates. For the same reason 
Negro citizens refrained from attending the 
meetings. And so a great opportunity to in- 
terest the young Negro of the South in the 
redemption of his fatherland has been lost 
and, as we believe, a great injury done the 
cause of our Master. 

The action taken by the Negroes was not 
prompted by wounded pride, but by a sense of 
wronged and outraged manhood, as a manly 
protest against the open and flagrant violation 
of the word and the spirit of him who said, 
**One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.” To give up this would be to 

_give up the very kernel of the gospel. This 
separation is prompted by the white man’s 


To submit to it would 
Would you 


claim of superiority. 
be to acknowledge his claim. 
have us do this? 

There is something farcical in the case. 
The thoughtful Negro feels that a man or 
woman who would refuse to sit by him in a 
religious convention is hardly fit to carry the 
message of impartial salvation to the far-away 
heathen, or to carry on{a great missionary 
propaganda. Many Negroes of this class, be- 
cause of the caste spirit rampant every where 
in Chureh and religious gatherings,*are turn- 
ing away from the faith of their fathers, some 
to disbelief and atheism and others to the 
Catholic Church, attracted hither by the 
claims that in this Church there is no ‘‘ color 
line.’’ 

Congregationalists attending the convention 
seemed to have lost their bearings. Not a 
single one visited the Howard Congregational 
Church, the only church of our order in the 
city save the Union Church at Fisk Univer- 
sity. The Congregational rally was held ata 
church of another denomination, though not 
nearly so convenient as the Howard Church. 
Though pastor of this church, I did not know 
of the rally until it was over. 

I cannot believe that the great body of young 
people who attended the convention would 
have demanded this un-Christian discrimina- 
tion. The great Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion held here several years ago made no such 
discrimination. JAMES BOND, 

Pastor of Howard Congregational Church, 
Nashville, Tenn 


The Revival Here 


We Congregationalists have been praying 
for and expecting a revival. Dr. Dawson 
came and we hoped the new day, long antic- 
ipated, had come. Much good was done, but 
we are still waiting for the revival. Many 
said ‘‘ the new revival will not come in the old 
way,’’ but no one has been bold enough to 
predict. just how it is to come. We have 
probably all anticipated that it would be ush- 
ered in by preaching of some kind. Can it be 
that in this expectation we have been mistaken? 
That is the only kind of a revival we have 
ever experienced and it is most natural that 
we should base our expectations upon our ex- 
periences. 

Perhaps a recent experience will throw 
light upon this vital question. I doubt if a 
single delegate at the council at Dayton, O., 
came away without an overwhelming convic- 
tion that he had already experienced a real re- 
vival in his own spiritual life. The air of 
Dayton was charged with it, as was the com- 
mittee room and council hall. An unmis- 
takable sense of the Spirit’s living presence 
was the experience of all with whom I have 
spoken. This was manifest in the prayers 
offered, the words spoken and the bearing of 
delegate to delegate. One thing we all know, 
and that is, the Spirit of God was present with 
power and he made himself manifest to all. 

How can this presence be accounted for ex- 
cept that representatives of three denomina- 
tions had come together for the one and sole 
purpose of making the last prayer of our Lord 
a reality in the lives of those Churches? 

Weare all familiar with the simple facts of 
chemistry that two or more cold and inert sub- 
stances often, when brought together, produce 
heat and action. Maybe there is a chemical 
law in the spiritual world. These three de- 
nominations have been more or less inert. 
All have longed for warmth and action, but it 
did not appear. They came together for union 
and we experience immediately the presence 
of a new life before manifest in none of them. 

It may be the new great revival is not to 
begin in a revival of preaching or of praying 
but in a concerted movement towards union 
for which our Lord Christ prayed and which 
he is ready to bless. 


Boston. JAMES L. BARTON. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


When Hawaii became part of the United 
States the Anglican Church there was trans- 
ferred to the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
this country, and a like process has been 
effected in British Honduras in what is now 
known as ‘the canal zone,” where we are 
in authority as a nation. 


Andrew Carnegie has given $25,000 to Doane 
College, Crete, Neb., for a new science hall on 
condition that an equal amount be raised to 
increase the endowment for that department. 
The college has already raised $20,000 toward 
the new chapel and conservatory of music, 
only half the amount required to complete the 
structure. It must now raise $45,000 to secure 
both these greatly needed buildings. 


It having been suggested by some Anglicans 
that if the present Ministry passes an educa- 
tional act traversing their conscientious con- 
victions they will imitate Nonconformist re- 
sistance to the present Education Act and 
try ‘“‘ passive resistance,” the Archbishop of © 
Canterbury puts himself on record as saying, 
“‘In no circumstances within the range of 
practical possibilities could such action on 
our part be justifiable.’”’ He holds that stren- 
uous perseverancesa in getting the dreaded com- 
ing law mended will be the only proper 
course. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, the famous novelist, 
is becoming the patron saint of the children 
of the poor in London. Under her leadership 
play centers were established during the last 
year in various parts of the city. A fund of 
$4,000 a year for two years was provided, a 
superintendent appointed for each center, to | 
which about six hundred children were at- 
tached; toys, tools and materials were pro- 
cured and several thousand children enjoyed 
themselves two or three evenings each week. 
Mrs. Ward says that 100 such centers could be 
established for 100,000 boys and girls at an 
annual cost of $100,000 a year. This would 
open a new world for the slum children, whose 
only playground is the cheerless and demoral- 
izing alleys attached to their crowded dwell- 
ing places. 


Reports from India have indicated the pro- 
found effect on the natives of Japan’s victory 
over Russia; and it has been said ‘that Indian 
youth hereafter, in considerable numbers, 
instead of going to the colleges in India 
founded by the English or to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge for their finishing education would go 
to Japan’s institutions of learning. Certain it 
is that hereafter there is to be far more inter- 
course between India and Japan than there 
has been in the past, and proof of it is found 
in the fact that Rev. Tasuke Harada, pastor 
of the largest Congregational church in Japan, 
at Kobe, and Dr. Motuda of St. Paul’s College, 
Tokio, have been invited to the India Y. M. 
C. A. Union to visit India, and speak at five 
university centers, on Japan’s: history and 
ideals. They will speak from the Christian 
standpoint. 


By the last will and testament of Lord In- 
verrclyde, head of the Cunard Line, recently 
deceased, $250,000 are ordered paid to chari- 
ties which have to do with seamen on this 
side the water, an even larger sum being left 
for similar beneficence among English and 
Scotch seamen’s charities. Some of this sum 
undoubtedly will come to Boston, in view of 
the Cunard Company’s relations to the port; 
and among those who certainly will be con- 
sidered by the administrators of the bequest 
must be the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, 
with its excellent Bethel on Hanover Street. 
This society needs some additional funds now 
to enable it to enlarge its plant and endow it 
for larger service; and whether it profits by 
the British shipowner’s generosity or not, it 
should be kept in mind by those who realize 
the claims of seamen’s mission work on the 
Christian public’s generosity. 


Seattle has elected a mayor on a municipal 
ownership of transit facilities platform. 
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Current Evangelism 


Dr. Hillis’s Evangelistic Tour 
through Berkshire 


A Greatheart has always filled Plymouth 
pulpit. Never was this truer than now. Dr. 
Hillis has the evangelistic passion that longs 
to “‘ seek and save the lost.’’? Before congre- 
gations which have taxed the utmost capacity 
of our largest churches in Berkshire the 
Brooklyn preacher has spoken (twice daily) 
the evangel of God, beginning March 13 at 
Great Barrington, the next day at Pittsfield, 
and ending at Williamstown and Adams 
March 15. Dr. Hillis came to us not as a 
lecturer nor as a paid evangelist, but at his own 
charges and wholly on his voluntary initiative; 
and he has left a profound impression through- 
out the county, for the whole countryside 
was reached from the focal points named. 
Crowds came in from the surrounding towns, 
the storm diminishing the attendance a little 
the last day. It has been an inspirational 
week, though the net has not been cast, except 
as powerful influences have been brought to 
bear upon character to lead it to righteousness. 
No definite commitments have been asked 
though the recording angel must have regis- 
tered some. Dr. Hillis has preached what he 
galls “‘straight evangelistic sermons”: God’s 
Providences Leading to Repentance, The Great 
Refusal, Jesus, the Way, the Light, the Door. 
They have been masterpieces of direct appeal. 
Earnest preparation was made by the local 
churches through cottage prayer meetings 
and union meetings. AJl denominations par- 
ticipated. R. DEW. M. 


Dre. Pierce at Andover, Mass. 


Dr. A. F. Pierce of Brockton has jast com- 
pleted an eight days’ mission in the South 
Church of Andover, Mass. He was ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Lewis E. Smith, who.is the 
sweet singer ministering to Boston hospitals. 
Mr. Smith is one of_ the few soloists who enter 
fittingly into this work. Toward forty signed 
decision cards in the meetings; and Christian 
lives in a far wider circle were refreshed by 
the services of the week. At last accounts 
the meetings were being continued under 
the leadership of Rev. R. A. MacFadden of 
Danvers. 

As for the leader—it is often said that pas- 
tors should act as evangelists. There must be, 
however, differences of evangelistic ability, 
and it would be hard to find a pastor of greater 
power in such effort than Dr. Pierce. All 
physical advantages are his; his addresses 
are thoughtfal, clear and true; they march 
on with the steady tramp of conviction and 
feeling; his methods are resourceful; while 
throughout the nerve-taxing experiences of 
protracted meetings the spirit of this pastor- 
evangelist is hopeful, kind and gentle—a bless- 
ing to the church into which it comes. One 
would not have Dr. Pierce removed from the 
normal life of the pastorate; but one wishes 
that he might be able to bring his rare gifts 
frequently to the help of other churches in 
New England. F. B.S. 

‘Professor Hincks of Andover Seminary 
writes of these meetings: 


I was much moved by Dr. Pierce’s preach- 
ing at the South Church. It was a vivid and 
urgent presentation of the gospel, character- 
ized by great tenderness and power of adapta- 
tion; a faithful yet gracious application of 
the truth. The language and manner of the 
preacher were admirable. There was a notice- 
able absence of some unpleasant features of 
professional evangelism. 
range of Dr. Pierce’s evangelistic work might 
be widely extended. 


Mr. Davidson at Westerly, R. I. 


Nearly three continuous weeks of evangel- 
istic services were held by the united churches, 
under the leadership of Rey. E, E. Davidson, 


I wish that the 
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after a series of union prayer meetings. The 
evangelist preached strong sermons, used the 
best methods, impressed all by his earnest- 
ness, and reached a large number of young 
people, while quickening the spiritual life of 
members. The pastors are continuing the 
work. The Congregational church received 
seven at the last communion and the pastor, 
Rey. G. E. Ladd, has started an inquirers’ 
class for the children. UN 


Dr. Fifield at Oak Park, Ill. 


Dr. Fifield has just closed a three weeks’ 
ministry at Third Church, where he has been 
the instrument of a great spiritual blessing to 
pastor and people. He is unaccompanied by a 
singer; he avoids catchy topics and sensational 
advertisements; he is not denunciatory or 
fault-finding; and he awakens no antagonism. 
He believes he has a mission in clearing up 
doubts and relaying doctrinal and spiritual 
foundations. He speaks on fundamental 
topics, such as: The source of spiritua! cer- 
tainty, Prayer, Is a moral life sufficient? 

He is a great expositor and a master of 
illustration. Every metaphor, simile and 
anecdote not only illuminates but advances 
thought and clinches argument. 

The interest has been cumulative, the 
audiences the Jargest in the history of the 
ehurch and the converts nearly all men. 
Church and community have had a new 
vision of Christ and a new call to duty. 

A. H. A. 


Dr. Belknap in Oklahoma 


At Lawton, six churches closed their build- 
ings and united in services under Dr. J. D. 
Belknap of Syracuse, N. Y. Rev. Oliver B. 
Loud of the Congregational Church initiated 
the movement, opening his own house of wor- 
ship for the meetings. In four days they out- 
grew this building and were held during the 
week in the Christian, Methodist or Baptist 
churches and on Sundays overflowed the Op- 
era House. Churches, pastors, ushers, organ- 
ists and choirs united to make this the most 
successful union gospel movement ever held 
here. The 125 cards signed expressing a de- 
sire for a Christian life were distributed 
among the seven local pastors. 


Cleveland Missions 
“BEST YET” YEAR 


The Congregational City Missionary Society of 
Cleveland, at its well-attended annual meeting, was 
able to report all bills paid and each mission 
stronger than a year before. ‘‘ We are seven,” 
counting the new and vigorous Lakewood Church, 
organized just at the close of 1905. New members 
received numbered 205, on confession fifty-five per 
cent., less than half the remainder from Congrega- 
tional churches. The Sunday schools enroll 1,581 
and the churches have contributed $850 for benevo- 
lences and $10,164 for home support, on an ex- 
penditure by the society of $3,146. Thenetincrease 
of 120, making a total membership of 865, repre- 
sents exactly sixty-two and one-half per cent. of the 
increase of the twenty-eight churches of ‘larger 
Cleveland,” with their 8,000 members. The soci- 
ety raised and expended $5,350 and served as a 
valued counselor and friend to churches not on its 
list. 

The Italian Mission, with thirty saloons for neigh- 
bors in one-tenth of a square mile, has greatly 
quickened the zeal of the Catholics, so they are 
now “twice so much religious than they were.” A 
lot has been secured and a chapel is “‘ye nexte 
thynge.” 

Since Superintendent Swartz resigned Oct. 1, to 
give fulltime to the East Church, he has continued to 
render invaluable service to the society; and Rev. 
Messrs. C. H. Lemmon of North Church and E. E. 
Scovill of Denison Avenue, have done especial 
work. Rey. B. A. Williams, a graduate of Oberlin 
and Hartford, comes April 1, from a successful 
pastorate at Burton, O., to take the double work of 


_ the superintendency of city missions and the pas- 


torate of the Lakewood Church. 
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THE SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


Founded in 1886 as the Bible Readers’ School, 
becoming later the Bethlehem Bible and Mission- 
ary Training School, and after the lamented death 
of its founder fitly perpetuating his name as The 
Schauffler Missionary Training School, a worthy 
and unique institution, which even so accurate 
a paper as The Congregationalist, has twice within 
a@ year editorially mentioned as a “ Bohemian’”’ 
school, carries in its changing names the story of 
its widening scope and its great and attractive 
possibilities. 

Originally for the training of Slavic young women 
for work among their own people, it long ago broad- 
ened its mission to include all races, and has among 
its present pupils representatives of three national- 
ities and among its alumnz, of a half-dozen. Of 
its ninety pupils from the beginning, fifty have com- 
pleted courses of study and are working among 
Americans, Bohemians, Poles, Slovaks, Negroes, 
Indians and ‘“‘ American Highlanders,” under com- 
missions of four different denominations. Several 
are ministers’ wives; and one, Rey. Bertha Jueng- 
ling Harris of Cincinnati, is a well known and un- 
usually effective preacher and pastor. 

Since Dr. Schauffler’s death the school has come 
into closer relations to the Education Society, has 
a board of prominent business and professional 
men as trustees, with H. Clark Ford as chairman 
and Rey. H. F. Swartz as secretary, and is moving 
vigorously for an endowment of $50,000. Dr. 
Bradley of Pilgrim Church is now the president. 
Through a new course, added at the opening of the 
eurrent school year, young women are trained to 
be pastors’ secretaries and assistants. More than 
half the pupils are taking this course, and the 
demand for such workers is far in advance of the 
supply. 

The school has a comfortable and attractive 
building, next door to Bethlehem Church, in the 
heart of a great foreign neighborhood, with incom- 
parable opportunities for direct missionary work 
along the line of our greatest national problem. 

With the unqualified indorsement of local, state 
and national denominational organizations and a 
field already interdenominational, with the gracious 
memory of Dr. Schauffler’s far-seeing Christian 
statesmanship and unfaltering devotion, under the 
vigorous leadership of the present trustees and 
president, with Mrs. Mary Wooster Mills as prin- 


. cipal and Mrs. Schauffler as assistant, the school 


offers a choice opportunity. It trains not only for 
missionary visitation, but for a new field of great 
usefulness thus far under supplied with workers. 

J. GF. 


Accessions to Churches 


Total since Jan. 1, Conf., 1,579; tot., 3,442. 


\ 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MINNESOTA 
Berkeley, First 2 11 Elmore —- 9 
North 2 13 Northfield 6 17 
Los Angeles, East 
Side 6 20 NEBRASKA 
Martinez 2 2 Bruning — 4 
Pacific Grove, May- Lincoln, First — 13 
flower 5 12 Rokeby 16 17 
San Francisco, Beth- 
lehem 19 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CONNECTICUT Brookline 8 10 
anonter 8. 8 Littleton 4° 6 
Bridgeport, South 5 os NEW YORK 
ngton 
New iltord Ce | Epon yu, BUS Ce een 
Putnam, Second 13 16 Gorona, Union 12 12 
Terryville 6 14 pDunton Bike Re 
ILLINOIS epmport 32 35 
Byron 32 33 eh 6 6 
Port Chester 2 8 
Chicago, Forestville Be ne Syracuse, Plymouth — 36 
Elgin 36 45 
Grizesville 13 16 Ei Rt a yi 
Wheaton, First 5 6 Ridgeway Sa 
IOWA Seward 12 12 
Eldora 1 6 OREGON 
Lamoille > ® Portland, First NP 
MASSACHUSETTS Highland 3 6 
Attleboro 9 
Boston, Old South — 5 Fpangey tees mas 
Park Street — 12 Cheparhet 13 16 
Everett, First — 12 Westerly aa ts 
Hyde Park Prat 14 27 VERMONT . 
Je oviston 99 92 Brookfield, First — 4 
ATI i nae ae Bevington 1 7 
Quingy, Washington ae harks ston, west 5 7 
2 ontpelier — 
sire Boston, Phil 22 97 South Hero ea 
springfield, Hope — 13 Vergennes in 
Worcester, Adams Westmore ane 
Square 2 10 Williamstown 19 19 
Memoriat ‘4 e OTHER STATES 
ee: — 5 Menomonie, Wis., 
Pilgrim prs a Dales Tex., Central 12 i$ 
Excamony — * Yammona, ind. 0 iL 
MICHIGAN Springfield,O.,First 4 5 
Big Rapids, First — 563 Two churches with 
Three Oaks 5 less than three 3 4 
Conf;, 448. Total, 904. 
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Lenten Services 


From the Cross and Its Shadow 
(Sunday Mornings) 


THE DIVINE COMPASSION ON HUMAN IGNO- 
RANCE. 
* Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 


THE WAGES OF CONFESSION. 
“ Today shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 


THE BALM OF THE SWORD-PIERCED SOUL. 
** Behold, thy mother.” 


THE VOICE FROM THE DEPTHS. 
“My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” 


THE CRY OF THE HUMAN. 
“T thirst.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF TRUST. 
‘* Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 


Park Street Church, Bridgeport, Ct. 


Jesus as Oor Saviour 
(Vespers) 


JESUS AS A TEACHER—the Saviour of the mind. 
JESUS AS A HEALER—the Saviour of the body. 
JESUS AS A LEADER—the Saviour of the social life. 
JESUS AS A FRIEND—the Saviour of the individual. 


Children’s Classes 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

How To WIN. 

THE TRUSTY ALLY. 

ARMOR, WEAPONS, Foop. 

TRUE CHIVALRY. 

THE NOBLE ARMY. 

KNIGHTS OF THE KING’S TABLE. 

The aiternoon class works with blank books and 
pictures. The evening classes are conversational, 
about the study fire. 

RrEvy. ALBERT W. HITCHCOCK. 

Central Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Glimpses of the Kingdom through 
Familiar Parables 


EVERYDAY CONDITIONS OF THE KINGDOM—The 
Wheat and the Tares. : 

THE TRANSFORMING POWER OF THE KINGDOM 
—The Leaven in the Meal. 

THE VALUE OF PERSONALITY IN THE KINGDOM 
—The Lost Sheep. 

THE FESTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE KING- 
pom—The Marriage Feast. 

THE PERSONAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE KINGDOM 
—The Good Samaritan. 

THE INTENSE HUMANITY OF THE KINGDOM— 
The Two Debtors. 

THE FATHER-LOVE OF THE KINGDOM—The 
Prodigal Son. 


Franklin, N. H. REy. DAvipD P. HatTcu. 


Sunshine and Shade in Spring- 
. field, Mass. 


Hope’s Thirtieth Anniversary 


This has just been celebrated. March 15 was the 
date of organization, but the principal services were 
held on the previous Sunday. Dr. S. H. Woodrow, 
whose pastorate covers the last quarter of the 
period, preached the anniversary sermon. The Sun- 
day school session was marked by special features, 
ncluding the presentation of a purse to Miss C. M. 
Stebbins, treasurer of the school for twenty-eight 
years. At the communion service, thirteen new 
members were received, making the present mem- 
bership 872. In the thirty years, 1,765 names have 
been enrolled, and the Sunday school has minis- 
tered to a procession of over 3,000. The church 
has raised $150,000 for benevolence and nearly 
twice as much for home expenses. 

The evening service was fraternal, five other 
churches sharing. Rev. Messrs. R. 8° Underwood 
and N. M. Hall, of Olivet and North, conducted the 
devotional exercises. Addresses of greeting were 
brought by the pastors of Hope’s three children, 
Eastern. Avenue, Emmanuel and Park, Rev. T. W. 
Davison, Dr. O. W. Means and Rev. J. L. Kilbon; and 


To the Cross and Its Glory 


(Sunday Evenings) 


AS WE FORGIVE. 


YET WILL Not I DENY THEE. 
To His Own HOME. 


No MORE FORSAKEN. 


HEARTS’ LONGINGS. 


IN THE COVERT OF HIS PRESENCE. 


Dr. GERALD H. BEARD, 


The Gospel in Art 


Midweek Lectures 

The Nativity (Burne-Jones), Gospel of the Hu- 
man Life of God; 

Holy Family (Murillo), Gospel of Human Love; 

Sir Galahad (Watts), Gospel of Goodness; 

The Light of the World (Hunt), Gospel of Pa- 
tience ; 

Christ on the Cross (Munkaesy), Gospel of For- 
giveness; 

The Transfiguration (Raphael), Gospel of the 
Transfigured Life. 

These will be illustrated in fac-simile. 

Special liturgical service adopted for permanent 
use during Lent. 


Rochester, Vt. Rey. H. W. HILDRETH. 


The Completeness of Christ’s Ministry 


Iam the Door—The Entrance to Life. 

Iam the Vine—The Strengthening of Life. 

I am the Light of the World—The Guidance of 
Life. 

Iam the Bread of Life—The Sustenance of Life. 

Iam the Way, the Truth and the Life—The Devel- 
opment of Life. 

Iam the Good Shepherd—The Atonement in Life. 

I am the Resurrection and the Life—The Resur- 
rection in Life. 

Clinton, Mass. 


Witnesses of God 


The Soul’s Silences (Preparatory Service). 
The Witness in the Heart of Man. 
In the Natural World. 
In the Facts of Life. 
In the World Religions. 
In the Holy Scriptures. 
In the Living Christ. 
REy. DAVID BAINES-GRIFFITHS. 
Edgehill Church, New York City. 


Dr. W. W. JORDAN. 


by Dr. W. G. Ballantine of the Y. M. C. A. Training 
School, founded by Dr. David Allen Reed while 
pastor. Thursday evening was to be devoted to 
reminiscences, but a storm caused a postponement, 
and on Friday there was a supper, social and con- 
cert. 

Hope Church grew from a Sunday school started 
on the hill in 1865 by members of the South Church. 
Outgrowing private houses, a barn was transformed 
for its use. Then a $3,500 chapel was built, in 
which preaching services also were held. Four 
years later the church was organized, and on 
the day of its recognition by council Rey. C. L. 
Morgan was ordained pastor. That year the build- 
ing was moved to the present location, but was 
soon outgrown. The present commodious edifice 
was dedicated in 1883. Following Dr. Morgan, 
Rey. D. A. Reed was ordained in 1881, and his 
brother Orville was associate pastor from 1885 to 
1888. Rey. R. W. Brokaw was pastor from 1888 
for ten years, the first year in partnership with 


Dr. Reed. 
Olivet 


This church mourns the loss of its pastor emeritus, 
Rev. Luther H. Cone, who died of pneumonia, 
March 10, at New Haven, Ct., where he had resided 
with a sister since laying down the active pastorate 
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in 1898. Born in Bristol, Ct., and a graduate of 
Yale College and Union Seminary, his entire min- 
istry was devoted to three churches within the 
ancient limits of Springfield. Ordained in 1855, he 
spent two years at Indian Orchard and ten with the 
Third Church of Chicopee. He then came to Olivet 
for a service of thirty-one years, ended only by in- 
creasing infirmities when past tbreescore and ten. 
During this long pastorate he filled a prominent 
place in the religious life of the city, and the church, 
though not most advantageously located, made a 
large growth and held it almost to the end of his 
service. 

Olivet adopted suitable resolutions on Sunday 
concerning his death, and the next day a large dele- 
gation went to New Haven for the funeral service, 
which was conducted by the pastor, Rey. BR. 8. 
Underwood, and Dr. E. A. Reed of Holyoke, the 
deacons being honorary bearers. A memorial sery- 
ice was held here a week later. 

Per contra, a pleasant occasion at Olivet, the same 
week, was a reception to Miss N. B. Baxter, mark- 
ing the completion of twenty-five years of continu- 
ous service as a teacher in the Sunday school, with 
a jeweled pin and other gifts as testimonials. 


Laymen’s Night at the Club 


The last meeting of the Congregational Club was 
devoted to annual business and a discussion by lay- 
men of the general topic, The Layman and the 
Church, Rev. Newton M. Hall of Springfield is the 
new president. M. E£. Daniels of Northampton, 
H. K. Hyde of Ware and C. H. Barrows of Spring- 
field presented papers on The layman’s responsi- 
bility for the tone of the Church, His denomina- 
tional consciousness, and Social service as an 
expression of religious devotion. LonG. 
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Dr. Baker Threescore and Ten 


“ Seventy years young” was the unanimous verdict 
of the host of friends who gathered in the Williston 
Parish House, Portland (Me.), to extend congratu- 
lations to Dr. Smith Baker on his recent birthday. 
It was a real “surprise party ” to him, and the uni- 
versal tributes of praise and gratitude but slightly 
indicated the esteem felt for him by the whole city. 

Over 300 members of the Suaday school formed 
in a procession headed by the primary department 
and marched into the parlor where Dr. Baker 
awaited them, each handing him a flowerin passing. 
Touched by the beautiful token he started to kiss 
each one, but discovering that this would become 
embarassing, desisted. A general reception fol- 
lowed. 

After refreshments the company adjourned to 
the Sunday school rooms where more formal exer- 
cises were held. No set speeches had been pre- 
pared, but in the words of the presiding officer, 
“every one was ontap.” Itwasarather heavy dose 
of ministerial wit and eloquence but the audience 
took it heroically, evidently-realizing that not even 
seventeen brother ministers could do justice to Dr. 
Baker’s personality and work. The speakers in- 
cluded most of the Portland clergymen with a few 
from neighboring churches, and the experience out 
of which they spoke varied from the fifty-year 
friendship of Rev. Francis Southworth (himself 
eighty-one years old) to the brief acquaintance of a 
new comer, whose acceptance of a call to a Port- 
land church had been due in part to the fact that 
Dr. Baker was there. But all testified to the large 
heart, generous sympathy and unchanging youth- 
fulness, as well as the enviable mental powers of 
this preacher, pastor and friend. As a token of 
loyal affection from the parish, a purse of $70 was 
given him—a dollar for every year that his parish- 
ioners wanted him to live and labor for them. . 

Dr. Baker’s reply breathed throughout sincere 
gratitude and earnest desire for a more effective 
ministry. Never yet had he preached the sermon 
he longed to give; and he was honestly amazed 
that people could be so touched by his work. But 
such appreciation convinced him that the minister’s 
life was most delightful of any and if he had a 
hundred lives to live, they should all be given to 
the ministry. In thanking his people for their 
loyalty he spoke of one thing which distinguished 
this churech—the fact that in his parish ealls he 
never heard an unkind thing said of a fellow- 
parishioner. 

In conversation, Dr. Baker alluded to the curious 
uncertainty that exists as to the place of his birth. 
His father’s farm was on the boundary line between 
Bowdoin and Litchfield, Me. ‘‘I may be—said he— 
in the position of the man whe said that Rochester 
and Buffalo had a dispute as to the place of his 
biith—each city was sure it wasin the other.” Bow- 
doin and Litchfield, however, both claim Dr. Baker 
and with equal pride the state claims him as a son. 

Cc. M. G. 
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Among the Seminaries 


Bangor 


Bangor Seminary is happy this year in its large 
increase of attendance—a 65 per cent. gain in three 
years; in its new professors, Lyman and Moulton, 
who more than fulfill the high expectations con- 
cerning them; but particularly in this list of sup- 
plemental lectures just completed: 

George Shepard Lecturer on Preaching, Rev. 
Amory H. Bradford, D. D., of Montclair, N. J.; 
Enoch Pond Lecturer on Applied Christianity, Pres. 
Edward D. Eaton, D.D., lately of Beloit College, 
pastor of North Church, St. Johnsbury; Samuel 
Harris Lecturer on Literature and Life, Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom, D.D., pastor of South Church, Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Moxom was asked to deliver these 
lectures two years ago but has been prevented from 
various causes until the present year. He is an 
eminent literary critic, an authority on the poetry 
of Robert Browning, and was at one time one of the 
Lowell lecturers in Boston. 

A spring conference of Maine pastors, when all 
ordinary seminary exercises will be suspended, will 
‘bring all these lecturers together, with other sup- 
plemental features. 

Rev. Henry L. Griffin was appointed for the Enoch 
Pond course, but Mr. Griffin having accepted the 
invitation of the First Church to fill the place of the 
pastor, Dr. Cutler, during his extended absence in 
Europe, will be unable to give the lectures this year. 
He has in preparation a far more. extended course 
on the subject of Comparative Religion and Mis- 
sions than is usually given on this lectureship, which 
he will probably deliver in the fall. M. A. H. 


Hartford 


Prof. C. S. Beardslee is seriously ill from over- 
work and his physicians have ordered him to the 
Bahamas, where he will rest for the remainder of 
the season. 

Prof. L. B. Paton has been invited by the united 
religious organizations in Michigan University to 
deliver a series of lectures on the Religion of Israel, 
which is an indication of the increasing desire in 
the college for scholarly Bible study. Prof. W. S. 
Pratt, in addition to his numerous engagements, is 
giving 4 weekly lecture in the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York City. Thus is the seminary reach- 
ing out in real university extension work. 

Professors Jacobus and Nourse are hard at work 
on The Standard Bible Dictionary which they are 
editing with the assistance of Professor Zenos of 
McCormick. The book promises to supply a real 
need of a single-volume Bible dictionary, compact 
and scholarly, thoroughly reliable, yet up-tc-date. 
A novel feature of the midwinter meeting of the 
trustees was a luncheon at the Hartford Club, where 
trustees and faculty met. 

That the seminary is catholic and cosmopolitan 
in its work is shown by recent speakers who have 
addressed the students. These include Dr. C. M. 
Sheldon, Dr. C. A. Dinsmore, Principal R. A. 
Falconer of the Presbyterian College, Halifax, and 
Miss Emma Van Norden, a leader in the Salvation 
Army work in France. The missionary spirit is 
thoroughly alive. 

Prof. A. B. Bassett and twenty-five students rep- 
resented the seminary at the Student Volunteer 
‘Convention at Nashville. 

Professor Bassett has been engaged as stated 
supply at Park Church, Hartford, during the year’s 
deaye of absence of the pastor, Rev. W. W. Ranney. 

Ten Oag Bs 


The John S. Welles Fellowship has been awarded 
to Mr. William Hoyt Worrell of Toledo, O., a Senior. 
He is a graduate of Michigan University and had 
pursued graduate studies there and at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin before entering the seminary. 
He intends continuing his study of Old Testament 
subjects in Leipsic. B. 


Yale 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures by Rey. Charles R. 
Brown were followed with close interest by stu- 
dents, faculty and visitors. The effect was to 
-arouse new enthusiasm in the study of modern 
social conditions and a determination to apply the 
gospel message to them. Mr. Brown held several 
informal conferences with the students after the 
‘ectures, in which were brought out many of his 
own experiences in dealing with social conditions, 
as well as his methods of administering his church 
and Sunday school. The faculty of the Divinity 
School gave a public reception for him in the Trow- 
‘bridge Library. ~ ' : | 

The eighth annual banquet of the students and 
faculty was held at the Y. M. C. A. Café, Feb. 22. 
Toasts followed the general line of theological 
patriotism. Ww. A. R. 
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Atlanta 


In the South theological seminaries were last 
of all the professional schools to be established ; 
and they are still few. Our own is the only one for 
the white churches of any denomination in the 
great states of Georgia, Florida and Alabama. It 
is the only Congregational seminary for whites in 
the entire Southland. The recent happy result of 
the General Council in Dayton will add more than 
one thousand churches to its field. 

Several changes have taken place in the faculty 
during the year, but the work moves forward unim- 
paired. The thirty-one students enrolled represent 
seven denominations. More could have been re- 
ceived. The passing years prove the wisdom of 
the founders in establishing the school in this, the 
most progressive city of the South. Itwasanadage 
in days of old, “ All roads lead to Rome.” It is 
equally true that in the South, ‘‘ All roads lead to 
Atlanta.” 

Passing pilgrims from the North are gladly wel- 
comed, and seldom fail to give a word of cheer as 
they see our pressing need and boundless oppox- 
tunities. Dr. and Mrs. Broad have been with us a 
month or more. Their ministry to the churches 
and the seminary has brought new inspiration and 
blessing. Dr. Dawson has been holding a series of 
evangelistic meetings in the city. Dr. Torrey will 
come to Atlanta to spend May. E. L. H. 


Oberlin 


Dr. Marcus Dods, United Free Church professor 
of New Testament Theology, Edinburgh, will lec- 
ture on the Haskell foundation next year, when the 
funds for this lectureship first become available. 
The seminary is rejoicing over the fact that Dr. 
Dods has consented to come to this country as the 
first lecturer upon this foundation. His subject for 
the course will probably be Pauline Theology in 
Relation to Current Jewish Thought. 

The Haskell lectureship was established through 
the gift of $20,000 from the late Mrs. Caroline E. 
Haskell of Chicago, who founded also the Barrows 
lectureship for India and Japan in Chicago Univer- 
sity ; and was designated for the general purpose of 
lectures in the field of Oriental Literature in Rela- 
tion to the Bible and Christian Teaching. 

Through the generosity of Miss Anne Walworth, 
lately deceased, in Cleveland, O., the Slavic de- 
partment is put on a firm footing and will be able to 
meet more adequately the needs of the constantly 
growing Slavic populations in our industrial centers, 
by providing thoroughly trained Christian teachers 
and ministers. The gift amounts to $85,000, of 
which $10,000 is a bequest. 

Edgar J. Banks, Ph. D., field director of the Chi- 
cago University Babylonian Expedition, is expected 
to deliver two lectures in April, on these subjects: 
The Oldest City in the World and The Arabs of the 
Desert. 

Prof. G. F. Wright, who has recently returned 
from an extended trip through England, Central 
Europe and Egypt, has been lecturing on the geo- 
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logical, archzeological and social conditions of these 
countries. 

The total enrollment for the second semester is 
55, a slight increase over last year. The Senior 
class is unusually large. The total enrollmentin the 
entire college is 1,708 against 1,655 last year. 

The college has recently received $10,000 from 
Mr. D. Willis James, who gave so generously 
toward the erection of the Martyrs’ Memorial Arch 
in Oberlin. This gift will be counted toward the 
Half-Million Fund to be completed by July 1, and 
toward meeting the conditions of Andrew Car- 
negie’s offer of $125,000 for a new library building. 

Oberlin sent forty students to the Student Volun- 
teer Convention at Nashville, eighteen of whom 
were from the seminary. 

The Oberlin Y. M. C. A. is growing rapidly. The 
total membership this year is 480, against 412 last 
year. Two hundred and fifty men are actively en- 
gaged on the various committees; 320 in regular 
Bible study in graded classes. The association has 
organized 150 boys into clubs, with religious, social 
and athletic features. Two hundred people are 
reached weekly by religious services held in the 
vicinity by students. 

A movement is on foot to raise $100,000 to erect a 
Men’s Building in Oberlin to be the center of all the 
interests of the men of the institution. Part of this 
sum has already been secured. Ww. F. B. 


Worcester and Leicester 
A NEW PASTOR INSTALLED 


It was a happy occasion at Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester, March 8, when Rey. Clifton H. Mix was 
examined, unanimously approved by council and 
installed as pastor. The council included the thirty- 
one churches of Worcester Central Conference and 
a large number of individuals. 

The call of the church was unanimous and by the 
largest vote it ever cast on a like occasion. The 
statement of the pastor-elect was less theological 
and more practical than is common and gave the 
impression that the candidate was a man of heart 
as well as head. His experiences showed him a 
man of strong evangelistic gifts from his early stu- 
dent days. Five years previous to his college course 
were spent in active Y. M.C. A. work. During his 
course at Syracuse University he led in a strong 
revival movement. Questions were few and in- 
dorsement hearty. Dr. Francis J. Van Horn was 
the genial moderator. The evening service partook 
of the nature of a reunion, fellowship meeting and 
occasion of felicitations. In place of the usual ser- 
mon were three addresses on The Pastor as a 
Leader; as a Man; as a Preacher. 


AN EARLY PASTOR HONORED 


Leicester, Mass , devoted March 4 to services in 
honor of Dr. John Nelson, sixty years pastor here, 
of whom the present beautiful stone edifice stands 
asamemorial. This church was organized in 1719, 
the same year as the First Churchin Worcester. Dr. 


Does your baking powder 
contain alum? Look upon 
the label. Use only a powder 
whose label shows it to be 
made with cream of tartar. 


NOTE. — Safety lies in buying 


the Royal 


only 


Baking Powder, 


which is the best cream of tartar 
baking powder that can be had. 
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Nelson, the sixth pastor, was ordained and installed 
in 1812 At his death there had been but two other 
Congregational pastorates as long, and one was that 
of his classmate and life-long friend, Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs, Senior, of Braintree. Rev. A. H. Coolidge 
followed with a pastorate of thirty-seven years, 
fourteen of which he was associate pastor with Dr. 
Nelson. He still lives in Worcester, but in feeble 
health. 

Dr. Nelson was a student in Williams College in 
the days of the haystack prayer meeting and was 
actively associated with the American Board from 
its organization. He brought his bride to Leicester 
two months after his installation, She was a re- 
markably gifted woman, progressively active in all 
church work. When she read the account of Rob- 
ert Raikes’s Sunday school in England she imme- 
diately organized Sunday schools in her town, riding 
on horseback to the various schoolhouses to con- 
duct the services. 

The memorial sermon was preached by the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. B. Thrall. The service was conducted 
in the style of a century ago. Thehymns sung were 
used at Dr. Nelson’sinstallation. The evening sery- 
ice was reminiscent. Among the speakers was 
Hon. Charles A. Denny, one of the three Sunday 
school superintendents whose united terms of sery- 
ice covered sixty-eight years. EB. W. P. 


Closing Pastorates 
IN WASHINGTON 


John D. Jones of Dayton, Wn., resigned, after 
nearly six years’ splendid service, during which a 


“THE TIN CAN AGE” 


A Famous Food Expert Says This 
Will Be Known as The 
Tin Can Age. 


Recent investigation of food products in 
connection with the popular demand for a 
national pure food law has resulted in some 
astonishing revelations regarding the extent 
to which American people consume canned 
goods. It led one of our famous food experts 
to declare that this would be known as “‘the 
tin can age.” 

A “‘Tin Can Age” calls for a ‘“‘tin can 
stomach.’’? Have you got one? Very few 
people have. And yet they go right on eating 
canned foods when there are plenty of whole- 
some, natural foods to be had for the asking. 

There are good foods and harmful foods, in 
cans and out of cans. Ever stop to ask how 
much nutriment you were getting—whether 
the food was pure, clean or wholesome? Chem- 
ists are finding boric acid and saltpeter in 
meats, copperas in peas, formaldehyde in milk, 
alum in bread and pancakes, salicylic acid in 
jellies, benzoic acid in catsup, sodium sulphite 
in syrup, pulverized almond shells, cocoa shells 
and ground olive stones in pepper and spices, 
pipe clay in chocolate, iocene in sausage, glu- 
cose and coal tar dyes and sulphites in hun- 
dreds of jams, jellies and preserves. 

And how are we to protect our stomachs 
and preserve our health in ‘‘ the tin can age,”’ 
when so many foods are adulterated, or colored 
with coal tar dyes, or mixed with poisonous 
“‘preservatives’’? The problem is a very sim- 
ple one for those who know shredded wheat 
biscuit—the cleanest, purest and most nutri- 
tious food in the world—made of the best 
white wheat that grows, cleaned, steam- 
cooked, drawn into fine porous shreds and 
baked. 

Shredded Wheat Biscuit is not “‘ treated ’’ or 
“flavored’’ with anything. It is the wheat 
and nothing but the wheat—nothing added 
and nothing taken away—not touched by 
chemicals or human hands. Delicious for 
breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or 
for any meal in combination with fruits or 
vegetables. Our new cook-book is sent free. 
Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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new church building was erected, the church brought 
to self-support and the business men of the com- 
munity enlisted to a remarkable degree in the 
chureb, which was famous, also, for its excellent 
choir and its strong ladies’ society. 

Rey. Horace P. James, D.D., of North Yakima 
Wn, closed a four years’ pastorate, during which 89 
members were added, the families increased from 
60 to 140, a parsonage provided, the church brought 
to self-support and its income doubled. Dr. James 
is a trustee of Whitman College, has been for six- 
teen years state registrar, is a member of the home 
missionary committee, and is one of the most ag- 
gressive forces for Congregationalism in the state. 
He resigns his church on account of temporary ill 
health and for rest. The church presented him 
with $140 in gold. PACs 


~~ 
Temperance 


Local elections in Vermont show decided 
gains for local option settlement of the saloon 
issue. 


Buffalo’s reform mayor has forced the local 
brewers’ association 10 agree to shut up 100 
saloons of a notorious character. Their beer 
supply will be shut off since the National 
Brewers’ Association will cc-operate. 


Secretary of State Root, arguing before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs recently, 
in behalf of more sensible and worthy treat- 
ment of our consular service, frankly admitted 
that graft and drunkenness can only be elimi- 
nated from it by giving to the department 
adequate inspection service. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 26, 
10.30 A.M. Subject, A Minister’s Studies; speakers, 
Rev. Messrs. Daniel Evans and W. L. Anderson. 

MINISTERS’ UNION, Clinton, Mass., Unitarian Church, 
March 27, 10.30 A.M. Speakers, Rev. Messrs. W. L. 
Anderson and William Ashmore, 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 4 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.mM. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


Missouri, De Soto, May 1-3 
Kansas, Topeka, May 8-11 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 
Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 


ALCOTT—In Boxford, Mass., March 12, William Davis, 
only son of Rey. W. P. and Mrs. L. R. Alcott, aged 20. 


LULL—In Windsor, Vt., Jan.19, Deacon Sumner Thomas 
Lull, aged 63 yrs. For thirty-two years he served the 
Old South Congregational Church of Windsor, Vt., as 
deacon wost faithfully and efficiently, and the church 
wishes to express through Zhe Oongregrtionalist its 
appreciation of his long and valued service. 


WHITING—In North Brookfield, Mass., March 6, Mrs. 
Abbie Johnson Whiting, niece of Rev. Lyman Whiting, 
D. D., of East Charlemont. She is also survived by one 
sister, Mrs. Sarah R. Jenks of North Brookfield. 


MRS. SAMUEL I. M. MERWIN 


Mrs. Arethusa Salisbury, widow of the late Rev. Sam- 
uel I. Mills Merwin of New Haven, Ct., died in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Jan. 13, at the home of her son, Duncan Mer- 
win. A long life of usefulness has thus closed on earth, 
to open up into future service in the heavenly places. 

Mrs. Merwin’s early years were devoted to teachin 
in Northampton, Mass. These were followed by severa) 

ears of faithful ministries as a pastor’s wife, and in the 

atter years her Christian activities still found a field in 
the home church at New Haven. She made home happy 
and, as one member of the circle has remarked, “‘ was a 
source of constant cheer and comfort in the home.” 

The remains, sent from Pasadena, arrived in New 
Haven Jan. 21, her eighty-second birthday. On the 
following day a simple service was held at the home of 
her daughter, Miss Merwin, on Trumbull Street, in 
which her former and beloved pastor, Dr. Munger 
assisted, and she was laid to rest in the family buria 
lot at Green Street Cemetery. 


PIMPLES AND BLACKHEADS 
Are Caused by Clogging of the Pores or 
Mouths of the Sebaceous Glands with 
Sebum or Oily Matter 
The plug of sebum in the center of the pimple is 
called a blackhead, grub or comedone. Nature will 
not allow the clogging of the pores to continue long, 
hence inflammation, pain, swelling and redness; 
later pus or matter forms, breaks or is opened, the 
plug comes out and the pore is once more free. 
Treatment: Gently smear the face with Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, but do not rub. 
Wash off the Ointment in five minutes with Cuticura 
Soap and hot water and bathe freely for some 
minutes. Repeat this treatment morning and even- 
ing. At other times use Cuticura Soap for bathing 

the face as often as agreeable. 
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| All Run Down 


In the spring—that is the condition of 
thousands whose systems have not thrown 
off the impurities accumulated during 
the winter—blood humors that are now 
causing pimples, boils and other erup- 
tions, loss of appetite, bilious turns, in- 
digestion, and other stomach troubles, 
dull headaches and weak, tired, languid 
feelings. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes all these 
humors, cures all these troubles; reno- 
vates, strengthens and tones the whole 
system. This is the testimony of thou- 
sands annually. 

Accept no substitute for - 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Insist on having Hood’s. Get it today. 


In liquid or tablet form. 100 Doses $1. 


J. S. Waterman & S$ 
Incorporated* 
FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works PAST Nas, ea Maas. 


0OK- . 
ASTINGS Co. 
ALL SIZES 


ons 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 


SPECIAL EASTER OFFER 
Churches ree our INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERVICE be- 
2 Y/ fore Easter will have the “benefit 
= of our SPECIAL EASTER OFFER. 
= Send for our free catalogue and list 
of 2,500 churches using our outfits. Acknowledged to be 
the simplest and best on the market, 
Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


Reduced Freight Rates 


ON HOUSEHOLD COODS 
to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, etc. For full par- 


ticulars audress Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
Desk BR, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Il. & 


ie 


ea@—OUR CATALOGUES 


opens with a triumphant arch 


made up of over 40 varieties of vege- 
tables the world has learned to value, and 
of which we were the original intro- 
ducers. It has some both new and good 
for this season, and a vast variety of 
standard vegetable and flower seed, with 
intelligent instructions for the cultivat- 
ing of all of them. Catalogue FREE, 


J.J. H. GRECORY & SON 


Marblehead, Mass. 


7” and SAFETY 


An old-established and successful manufacturing busi- 
ness recently incorporated (Massachusetts) desires\to 
increase working capital by sale of Preferred Stock, 
bearing above rate and cumulative, in amounts to suit 
purchasers ($100 per share), to develop rapidly grow- 
ing business on very profitable lines. This stock in a 
home industry with unusual elements? of stability 
should be attractive to those desiring a non-speculative 
investment with good returns. Address - 


E.V. GRABILL, 720 Tremont B’ld’g, Boston 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 


CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED | 


BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN’ OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FAOF 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN 7HB 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Lives that Last 


(Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aprili-7. Livesthat Endure. Matt. 
7: 24, 25; 1 Cor. 3: 10-15; Eph. 2: 19-22; 1 Tim. 
6: 17-19; 2 Tim. 2: 14-19. 

The test of endurance. Will it last? How 
will it wear? How often such questions are 
asked in trade. The buyers want a fabric 
that will not disappoint them by proving 
flimsy when it looks durable. We have a 
tight to ask the same question regarding 
human lives. When we are making friends 
we want to know if they will stand by us 
through thick and thin and so conform to this 
definition of a friend which a little boy gave 
not long ago. ‘A friend is one who knows 
you through and through and loves you just 
the same.’’ An enduring life is one that 
meets the requirements of worthy living, that 
is really alive and does not simply exist, 
that acquires more life and power as it ages 
so that the owner of it can respond as did 
Edward Beecher when some one told him he 
ought to live forever, ‘‘I expect to.”’ 


' Why we want such lives. Not that one 
hundred years hence people will build statues 
and make orations in honor of us but that we 
may here and now realize our highest pos- 
sibilities. The persons whose careers ure 
brought freshly to public attention every year, 
like Washington, Lincoln, Moody, or the per- 
sons commemorated now and then, like Mrs. 
Browning and Emerson, are those who lived 
in the spiritual realm, who used their talents 
to enrich others. 


The way to get the right kind of immortal- 
ity. First, by putting as much into each day 
as we can. Substantial intellectual acquisi- 
tions, vigorous grapplings with our tasks, the 
storing away in memory of the choicest bits of 
literature, the opening of the chamber of the 
spirit to every wholesome uplifting influence 
' —all these things give solidity to life; in the 


GRAND TO LIVE 


And the Last Laugh is pe Bg the 
Best. 


“*Six months ago [ would have laughed at 
the idea that there could be anything better 
for a table beverage than coffee,” writes an 
Ohio woman—‘‘now I laugh to know there 
is.”’ 

** Since childhood I drank coftee as freely as 
any other member of the family. The result 
was a puny, sickly girl, and as I grew into 
womanhood I did not gain in health, but was 
afflicted with heart trouble, a weak and dis- 
ordered stomach, wrecked nerves and a.gen- 
eral breaking down, till last winter at: the age 
of 38 I seemed to be on the verge of consump- 
tion. My friends greeted me with ‘ How bad 
you look! What a terrible color!’ and this 
was not very comforting. 

The doctors and patent medicines did me 
absolutely no good. I was thoroughly dis- 
couraged. 

“Then I gave up eoffee and commenced 
Postum Food Coffee. At first I didn’t like it, 
but after a few trials and following the direc- 
tions exactly, it was grand. It was refresh- 
ing and satisfying. In a couple of weeks [ 
noticed a great change. I became stronger, 
my brain grew clearer, I was not troubled 
with forgetfulness as in coffee times, my 
power of endurance was more than doubled. 
The heart trouble and indigestion disappeared 
and my nerves became steady and strong. 

**T began’to take an interest in things about 
me. Housework and home-making becamea 
pleasure. My friends have marveled at the 
change, and when they inquire what brought 
it about I answer, ‘Postum Food Coffee, and 
nothing else in the world.’ ’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
«« The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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second place, enter into the life of others. If! 
you area part of all the lives that ever have 
come close to yours, so in turn you may im- 
mortalize yourself in lives which you touch 
day by day, becoming in a way essential to 
them, supporters of their faith, silent but 
powerful monitors with regard to their con- 
duct. By thus practically giving away our 
lives without thought of what we shall get 
back, we incorporate that which is best in us 
into our comrade, our classmate, our neigh- 
bor, and thus our influence is multiplied and. 
perpetuated. 

In the third place, make an alliances with the 
Eternal. ‘‘ Thou remainest,’’ said the Psalm- 
ist at a moment when he was keenly conscious 
of the frailty and transitoriness of all things 
human. We echo that cry whenever sickness 
smites us or our dear ones, or something oc- 
curs to remind us that at the best we shall not 
be here on the earth so very much longer. But 
one who leagues himself with the Eternal God 
once for all manifested to us in Jesus Christ, 
has the sure guaranty that he will not die like 
a dog in the ditch. No human being is so 
thoroughly alive as is Jesus. He shares with 
us his own immortal life. But he cannot con- 
fer it on us till we want it and rise to an ap- 
preciation of what it means and what it ought 
to do in the way of cleansing our life and 
making it humble, plastic and pure. 


One historical example. Not to cite any of 
the conspicuous Christian heroes, let me 
speak of a woman who when alive was known 
to but a few, yet who lives today because of 
her embodiment of a beautiful and self-sacri- 
ficing womanhood. On the ship that took the 
first American Board missionaries to India, 
was the first woman missionary from this 
country, Harriet Newell, the wife of Samuel 
Newell, one of the men ordained at Salem in 
1812, A fair young bride, she had cast in her 
lot with her husband, her own heart beating 
with his in behalf of the heathen nations. 
Three weeks after landing on the Isle of 
France she died of quick consumption, her 
desire to be a messenger of Jesus to the 
heathen all unfulfilled. But the story of her 
life as told from lip to lip has taken powerful 
hold on the hearts and imagination of Chris- 
tian young people ever since. New England 
mothers for many years named their daugh- 
ters Harriet Newell and longed that they 
should imitate her spirit, if not her precise 
mission, and so her short life of nineteen 
years is to be counted among those that have 
endured and will endure. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 16 
Mrs. F. L. Holmes presided. Miss Grover 


read extracts from a letter recently received 


from Mrs. Cole of Bitlis, and reports were 
also given from letters received from Miss 
Ely, Miss McLaren at Van, Miss Bush and 
Miss Platt at. Harpoot. 

Miss Graydon of Oahu College, Honolulu, 
was introduced, and quoted questions often 
asked as to results of work begun eighty 
years ago in Hawaii, what compensation ap- 
pears for all the effort and expenditure of 


‘time and money. In addition to the noble 


work the missionaries are doing, she empha- 
sized the fact that much depends upon the 
life of American Christians who reside there. 
Those who are greatly in earnest would like 
to repeat some of the experiences in the early 
days of Dr. Titus Coan, when thousands con- 
fessed their faith and were baptized. She 
spoke also of the Kamehameha College, well 
endowed, with beautiful environment, in con- 
trast to the homes from which some of the 
students come. 

Miss Stanwood gave an account of the In- 
terdenominational Conference of Woman’s 
Boards recently held in Nashville, and Miss 
Calder graphically reproduced some of the 
meetings of the Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion. 
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Out of Work 


It may be that your 
losing that “job” that 
was slowly but surely 
making a machine of you 
was the best thing that 
ever happened to you. 

You can makeas much, 
or even more, money 
than your last position 
paid you, and be inde- 
pendent and your own 
employer. 

We will help you to 
better things by appoint- 
ing you our sales repre- 
sentative in your town or 
community, in charge of 
the local agency of Tue 
Lapies’ Home Journat and 
Tue Saturpay Evenine 
Posr. As our representa- 
tive you can work inde- 
pendently yourself and 
in time employ assistants 
and cover a larger terri- 
tory as a general agent. 


The commission on each renewal 
and each new subscription is the 
same. You can work up a business 
better for your future than the ¢«job’’ 
you were lucky enough to lose. 

Three classes of distributive prizes 
every month: for Beginners, for 
Previous Non-Contestants and Free- 
for-All—bring extra money every 
month. ‘There are no cheap clubs 
or tawdry premiums. You sell two 
valued periodicals at- attractive sub- 
scription prices. The occupation is 
one of dignity, pleasure, profit. 

Write us and we will advise you. 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc Company 
1054-F, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every packag@e 


GLUTE! ee 
SPECIAL D iC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 


Farwell & Rhines, fata own, N. Y., U.S.A. 


LYMYER ee 
CHURCH Pun catuton 


Write to Sere ei Eeanery Co., ae anal, Os 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and Schou: beiis. 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., ‘aifichere, oe 


ie you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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New Pastor Installed at Flushing 


A large representative council gathered at 
the beautiful Flushing church last week to in- 
stall Rey. C. Rexford Raymond, who succeeds, 
after too long an interval, Rev. Albert P. Fitch, 
now in Boston. The Flushing church has 
made no mistake in its new minister, and 
the high standard of preaching established by 
Dr. John Abbott French and maintained by 
Mr. Fitch will be continued by Mr. Raymond, 
who at once establishes the fact that he has 
thought his way through to his present theo- 
logical convictions and can present them in 
clear and logical order. With a liberal spirit, 
the pastor: elect read a conservative statement, 
grouping his positions under three divisions, 
belief in God, belief in man, and belief in the 
kingdom coming. The paper was-so adequate 
that, though it contained no reference to 
polity, missions, sacraments, or social prob- 
lems, not a single question was asked by the 
council. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton was modera- 
tor, which means that things moved with 
accelerated speed in an electric atmosphere. 
The council did not even go into private 
session and the entire proceedings occupied 
searcely an hour. It showed that the time has 
come when if is no longer necessary for a 
council to occupy more than half a day, and 
that five o’clock is early enough to call busy 
ministers and laymen together for functions 
with practically foregone conzlusions. 

Dr. Waters preached the sermon, Dr. French 
offered the installing prayer, Dr. Jefferson 
charged the pastor and Mr. Fitch instrueted 
the people. Dr. Boynton gave the right hand 
of fellowship. Mr. Raymond was born in 
Erie County, New York. The son of a doctor, 
he graduated from Oberlin in 1895 and became 
instructor of Greek and English at Berea Col- 
lege. Returning to Oberlin, he graduated as 
B. D., and after ordination went back to Berea 
as director of extension work and professor of 
English Bible and oratory, besides preaching 
a great deal in mountain districts, preparing 
sermons on horseback. In 1903 he went to the 
church at Bellevue, O., from which successful 
pastorate he has been called to Flushing. 


TOOTHSOME SALADS 


Promote Health and Please Palate. 


A lover of good living writes from Chicago: 

““The favorite salads of my family,” he 
Says, “‘ are prepared with Grape-Nuts, accord 
ing to your recipes. We regard them as un- 
approachable. We are also fond of Grape- 
Nuts with cream as a breakfast food, and use 
it daily. 

**T was a great sufferer for years,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘from stomach trouble, which gave 
rise to painful headaches, and I was at last 
completely prostrated and bedridden with ul- 
ceration of the stomach and bowels. I suf- 
fered untold agonies*while the doctors were 
trying to cure my ailment with medicines. 

“T could retain nothing on my stomach but 
an occasional sip of cold water, or a teaspoon- 
ful of olive oil, and at last even these could 
not be kept down. The doctors thén’ gave me 
up—said there was no hope for me. 

**Tn this strait my good angel induced me to 
try Grape-Nuts food, and it may sound ludi- 
crous to say of the initial experiment that the 
sensation was simply ‘heavenly,’ but nothing 
milder than that will express it. 

** My recovery was rapid and ina very few 
days I was up and about, and in a few weeks 
was a perfectly well man again. And it was 
all the work of the Grape-Nuts food, for, as I 
have said, the doctors had ceased to give me 
medicine, considering my case hopeless. 

** Since then Grape-Nuts has been, and al- 
ways shall be a staple article of diet with us.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
‘© The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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Brooklyn Interests 


Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Central 
Church has been invited to preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon at Columbia University next 
June. His predecessor last year was Rev. Dr. 
George A. Gordon of Boston. Dr. Cadman 
has also been asked to take the position of 
special preacher at Chicago University. 

The Brooklyn Hills Church dedication fin- 
ished with accumulated enthusiasm after ten 
days’ special services, during which its va- 
rious debts were steadily raised. On the last 
Sunday Dr. Cadman preached, and prior to 
the sermon raised the remaining balance of 
about $600. This leaves the new plant, valued 
at $25,000 to $30,000, free of all incumbrance 
save the loan-without-interest to the Church 
Building Society, payable at the rate of $250 
annually for ten years. With this very light 
burden, Rev. Thomas Williams can now push 
forward into the large work which awaits 
the church. 

Rey. Charles C. Creegan’s splendid energy 
in connection with the American Board’s cams 
paign in this vicinity has been sadly inter- 
rupted by the death of his oldest son. Sym- 
pathy has been expressed from all directions 
to the secretary, who has earned the high es- 
teem of all his brethren. 


Church Birth-Rate Rising 


Real estate developments are so rapid and 
populations move so swiftly in Brooklyn and 
the Bronx that the establishment of churches 
has become a hastened process. Born more 
often and more quickly, greater care than 
ever is needed that infant movements may 
remain lusty and grow to strong maturity. 
Secretary Shelton of the Extension Society, 
having sent out a young man to gather a con- 
gregation and find a meeting place in the Yale 
Park and Slocum Park districts beyond Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, responded to an invitation 
only four weeks later, and went out to preach. 
To the surprise of the Extension Society, he 
found a church organized, trustees and dea 
cons elected, a pastor called, a meeting ar- 
ranged to authorize the purchase of four lots, 
and a request for Mr. Shelton to ask the exten- 
sion directors for a chapel loan, so that at once 
the people might have a house of worship. 
This is indeed rapid transit of church busi- 
ness. The new church is known as King’s 
Highway Congregational, and the pastor, not 
yet ordained, is William Whiting, a younger 
brother of John C. Whiting, the hustling pas- 
tor of Claremont Park Church, Bronx. 


A National Children’s Day to Include Adults 


Children’s Days with white frocks, pretty 
musie and esthetic environment, are insufii- 
cient to secure children a hearing. It remains 
foradults to fight for every privilege and right 
that belongs to each child of the community, 
with or without the consent of its parents. 
The National Child Labor Committee has 
started the movement for a National Day when 
all churches and other associations that seek 
righteousness shall combine to make the ery of 
the children so loud that the deaf shall hear, 
and to abolish a slavery worse and far more 
hypocritical than that of the Negro. Bishop 
Greer, Rabbi Silverman, Cardinal Gibbons, 
President Eliot, Hon. Grover Cleveland, Felix 
Adler, Clark Howell of Atlanta, Senator Till- 
man and Graham Taylor are a few of the pow- 
erful committee of interests that child-labor 
employers have to fight. Capital is represented 
by such railroad presidents as A. J. Cassatt and 
Samuel Spencer, and union labor by such as 
Edgar E. Clark. Hardly a public interest of 
consequence is unrepresented. In fact, one 
wonders why the problem lingers solong. Pa- 
rental ignorance and prejudice are hard to 
move. A mass meeting is soon to be held, at 
which all denominations of believers in God 
and brotherly service will be called upon to 
form a plan for fixing the National Day and 
making it effective. SYDNEY. 


“Train up a child in the way you should 
have gone yourself.”’ ; 
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IF YOU HAVE — 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me, and I will send 
you free atrial package of a simp e remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending acent. Address: 
John A. Smith, Dept. 255 5 

306-308 Broadway, ilwaukee, Wise 


OUR NEW 
FASHION BOOK 


IS FREE. Write for it Today 


T ILLUSTRATES 
and describes over 185 
new Spring fashions. 

It explains how yeu can 
have a costume made to 
your individual measure- 
ments, shaped 1o becoine 
you and to make the most 
of the good points of your 
figure. 

You can choose the ma- 
terial, too, for we send 
FREE, with the Fashicn 
Book, as many samples as 
you wish, selected from 
our stock of 450 of the 
prettiest and daintiest 
fabrics offered for this 
season, 

Our system of fitting 
from measurements sent 
us by mail is the result 
of over 17 years’ experi- 
ence, during which time 
we have won and kept 
the confidence of 400,000 
women, many of whom, 
were so difficult to fit 
they had never been en- 
tirely satisfied until they \ 
ordered from us. That \ 
is why we know we can 
please you. 

We positively guarantee 

to fit you perfectly and 

give entire satisfaction 2 

or promptly refund your ~ 

money. 


SPRING SUITS 
MADE TO ORDER $4 to $25 


New York Styles 


Our Spring Fashion Book illustrates : 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS - $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 
SILK: SULLS -cosace aria $9.75 to $25 
WASH SULTS ae - $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS - $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS. : - $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS == irae - $8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line ofthe new “ Pony” Coat Suits, 
Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


We Send FREE to any part of the United 


States our New Spring 
Book of New York Fashions, showing the | 
latest styles and containing simple directions for } 
taking measurements correctly; also a large assort- 
ment of Samples of the newest materials. Write 
for them today; you will receive them by 
return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City | 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est.18 Years 


FyoUPiye-COUETy 


CROUP 


The Celebrated E ffeetual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
Has also been found to be of great reliefin cases of 
Bronchitis, Lumbago 

and Rheumatism. 
W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Enge 


; ALL DRUGGISTS, OR : 5 
EB. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥o 
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aerey and. Ministerial. Record 
Calls 


ALLEN, MELVIN J., Worthington, Mass., accepts 
call to Southwick. 

BARBER, HENRY A., Andover Sem., to Rye, N. H. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

BROWN, ALBERT R., St. Clair, Minn., to Hutchir- 
son. 

CoRWIN, CARL H., Sheffield, Ill., to Sedgwick St. 
Ch., Chicago; also to Anita, Io. Accepts the latter. 

DUNNELLS, A. FRED’, recently of Calvinistic Ch., 
Fitchburg, Mass., accepts call to Highland Ch., 
Lowell, and is at work. 

GRIESHABER, CHAS. O., Shelby, Mich., to Con- 
Stantine. Declines, and will remain at Shelby 
with increased salary. 

KILLEN, JOHN T., Hancock, Minn., to Tyler and 
Barnesville. 

KINNEY, GEO. W., Sherman, Mich., 
and Bradley. Accepts. 

LINCOLN, HowARD A., West Newfield, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Dexter and Garland. 

MaG#, ALEX., Montreal, Can., to French Ch., 
Lowell, Mass. Accepts, and is at work. 

MATTSON, BERNARD G., Yankton, S. D., to First 
Ch., Mansfield, O. 

MCCLURE, EDWIN S., Eldon, Io.,to Bethlehem Ch., 
San Francisco, Cal. Accepts. 

NEWELL, ARTHUR F., Sayville, N. Y., to Kearney, 
Neb. 

NOBLE, J. W., Free Baptist Ch., Elsie, Mich., to 
Lewiston. Accepts. 

PARKER, LAWRENCE J., Guthrie, Okl., who has 
been general missionary for Eastern Oklahoma 
under the H. M. Soc., to enter ee work in north- 
west Oklahoma under the C. 58.58. & P. 8. Ac- 
cepts. 

PRATT, ARTHUR P., Chelsea, Mass., accepts call 
to First Ch., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

ROcCKWOOD, ARDEN M , to continue another year 
with Highland Ch., Partland, Ore. 

RoGERS, C. J., to Lake Linden, Mich. Accepts. 

Scort, E. L., to Lake Ann, Mich. 

SHEAFF, Rop’T L., Plainfield, Vt., to Gorham, N. H. 
Accepts. 

SmirH, J. ARTHUR, Bonesteel, N. D., to Kremm- 
ling, Col. Accepts, and is at work. 

SPANSWICK, THOS. W., North Branch, Minn., to 
Clayville, N. Y. Accepts, and is at work. 

TURNER, LEONARD A., Plymouth Ch., Oklahoma 
City, Okl., to serve also Seward. Accepts. 

VAUGHAN, LEwis B., First and Second Chs., Salem, 
Mich., to Vicksburg. Accepts. 

WERT, WM. S., Edmore and Westville, Mich., to 
Bridgeport. Accepts. 

WHITE, P. D., to Freeport, Mich. Accepts. 

- WILLARD, WALLACE W., Chicago, Ill., accepts call 
to New England Ch., Aurora, and is at work. 


to Wayland 


Ordinations and Installations 


DwiGHtT, CHAS. A. §., i. Second Ch., Winchester, 
Mass., March 13. Sermon, Rev. D. A. Newton; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. S. Hunnewell, S. W. 
Adriance, Joshua Coit and Drs. Dan’] March and 
S. A. Norton. 

RAYMOND, C. REXFORD, #. Flushing, N. Y. Sermon,- 
Rey. N. McG. Waters; other parts, Rev. A. P. 
Fitch and Drs. Nehemigh Boynton, C. E. Jefferson 
and J. A. French. 

STRAIN, HORACE L, i. Lowa City, Io., March 13. 
Sermon, Prof. Graham Taylor; other parts, Rev. 
J.P. Huggett, Pres. J. H. T. Main and Drs. @. A. 
Moore, G. L. Cady and E. M. Vittum. 


Resignations 


BAILEY, GEO. H, withdraws resignation at Fer- 
risburg, Vt. 

BAKER, GEO. H., Townshend, Vt., to edit a daily 
in Aberdeen, S. D. 

BARNES, ALICE S. N., Columbus, Mont. 

BREEN, S. EDMOND, Second Ch., Danbury, Ct., to 
take effect May 6. 

Cook, E. ALBERT, Big Timber, Mont. 

Core, THOS. G. A., French Ch., Lowell, Mass., after 
10 years’ service. Becomes pastor emeritus. 

DEFOREST, HEMAN P., Woodward Ave. Ch, after 
17 years’ service. 
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HOLBROOK, IRA A., chancellorship of Capital Univ., 
Oklahoma City, OK1. 

HULTMAN, JOHN A., First Swedish Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., after six years’ service. 

Pope, Jos., Laurel, Mont. 

SHAw, EDwIn §., Crookston, Minn., to take effect 
July 10. 

SHEAFF, Rop’T L., Plainfield, Vt. 

TAYLOR, GEO. E., Pierce, Neb., after more than 
five years’ service. 

TEMPLE, WM. H. G., Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, O. 

VAUGHAN, LEwIs B., Salem, Mich. 

WERT, WM. S., Edmore and Westville, Mich. 


Stated Supplies 


PARKER, J. HOMER, at Kingfisher, Okl., for six 
months. 
Churches Organized 
ORCHARD PRAIRIE, WN., 30 members. Will be 


yoked with Pleasant Prairie. 
WINCHESTER, MASs., Second Ch., org. 13 March. 
WAUWATOSA, Io., is prosperous and active, not dis- 
banded, as reported previously. The item should 
have referred to Wautona, whose building has 
been sold to the Lutherans, and the church organ- 
ization given up. 


Continued on page 442. 
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Notice to Investors 


JN reply to inquiries regarding 

our company by persons desir- 
ing to open a savings account 
with us, prominent Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Clergymen, Phy- 
sicians and Professional Men in 
all parts of the country have 
written to intending investors 
their experiences with us. These 
letters have been kindly shown 
to us and we have been per- 
mitted to publish same in book- 
let which we will send upon re- 
quest. They should convince 
any person of our reliability and 
of the advantages gained by in- 
trusting their savings to our 
care, upon which we pay 5% per year. Earn- 
ings "reckoned for ever day, no matter when re- 
ceived or when withdrawn. Under New York 
Banking Department supervision. Write for booklet 
and full information. 

Industrial Savings & Loan Co, 

12 Times Building, Broadway, New York 


Assets, $1,750,000 
Established 13 Years 


Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Co, 


offers reliable information and help to people desiring 


openings in Congregational communities in North 

Dakota. If you want a farm, a business or professional 

opening or investment, write us. 

SMITH & PARSONS, Fargo, North Dakota, 
Its Attorneys and General Agents. 


WASHINGTON 


Fall River Line) 


PINEHURST 


March 29, 


March 28, and April 13. 


OLD POINT COMFORT only (same dates) 


ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 


LOS ANGELES. April 27. 


tion. 


J.R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 


PERFECT PLEASURE TRAVEL 


The American’s Mecca 
March 80 and 31, April 6 and 20, May 4. 

Hight-day trips to the National Capital, visiting the Capitol, the Con- 
gressional Library, White House, and other points of interest. 
over in Philadelphia on going trip, allowing chance to see Independence 
Hall and the Liberty Bell, the Mint, and great department stores. 
RATE from Boston (all necessary expenses, except meals on 


Rate for tour of May 4 will be 3: 


North and South Colf Tournament 
Rate from Boston 
Covering round-trip transportation, Pallman berth and meals on going 

trip, and two and three-quarters days’ board at Hotel Carolina. 

Tickets good for eighteen days. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, WASHINGTON 


Six-day trips through Old Virginia. 
RATE from Boston................. 


Descriptive Itineraries, giving full information, will be furnished by GEO. M. 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 


ADDITIONAL TOURS 


Account Meeting Mystic Shrine. 
from New York. 

DENVER. July. Account B. P. O. Elks. 
SAN See: July. Account Meeting National Educational Associa- 
Rate to be announced. 
YELLOWSTONE PARK. July, August, September. 


GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent. 


Stop- 


Rate, $200 


Rate to be announced. 


Rate to be announced. 


Gives tone, vitality and snap. 


Get it from your druggist 


The children’s friend— 
Jayne’s T onic Vermifuge 


Drives out blood impurities. Makes strong nerves and muscles. 


ETS prices. 658 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY % SONS Co. 


FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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Union Movements 


SEABROOK, N. H.—The five local churches—Bap- 
tist, Methodist, Second Advent and two Congre- 
gational—united in observing the recent patriotic 
holiday by a service in the hall of Dearborn Acad- 
emy. A social dinner provided by the ladies of 
the various churches was followed by addresses 


from all the pastors, on the importance of the. 


Church to the community and the religious needs 
of the town. The sincere fraternity of spirit 
shown profoundly influenced the religious senti- 
ment of the community. 

VALLEY SPRINGS, S. D., Rev. J. A. Derome. As 
a result of the recent revival, the Free Baptist and 
Congregational churches have agreed on a tem- 
porary plan of union for worship and work, to be 
tried from March 1 to Dec. 31, with a view to 
permanency if found satisfactory. While the 
organization will remain separate, all church and 
Sunday school services will be held together, 
using the Baptist building in the morning and the 
Congregational in the evening, the two ministers 
sharing the conduct of services. 

WESTPORT, Or., Rey. W. P. Landers. Clerical 
‘union formed by the ministers of the six Protes- 
tant churches to meet bimonthly; union watch- 
night service held in the Opera House, 200 at- 
tending. 

Dedications 

BELLE PLAINE®, Io., Rev. R. 8. Osgood. $15,000 
edifice lately dedicated. Exercises included re- 
cital on organ given as a memorial to Miss Vin- 
nie Read, supper by men’s club, sermons by Drs. 
Douglass, Frisbie and Hodgdon, and a fellowship 
meeting in which neighboring pastors took part. 

BELVIDERE, ILL., after worshiping seven years 
in the small Sunday school room, rejoices in com- 
pleted house of worship, a condition made possible 
largely through the untiring efforts of Rev. E. L. 
Benson, who has served the church faithfully five 
years. Exercises covering a week included social 
service, fellowship service and an evening devoted 
to young people. Sermons were by Dr. P. M. 
Snyder and Rev. W. W. Newell. The local Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian pastors also participated. 


Anniversaties 


Boston, MASS., Shawmut.—Seventh of the pastor- 
ate of Dr. W. T. McElveen, to whom the people 
tendered a reception at which the chorus sang an 
original song complimentary to the pastor and his 
wife, and valuable gifts were presented. A new 
and successful feature of Shawmut’s church life 
is the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon. 

BURLINGTON, 10.—Sixtieth of the pastorate of Dr. 
William Salter, who observed it with a special 
sermon. 

CALAIS, ME.—Thirtieth of the pastorate of Rev. 
C. G. McCully, who preached anniversary sermon, 
and with Mrs. McCully, on the following Thurs- 
day, tendered a reception to the congregation. 

GREENLAND, N. H.—Fifty-third of the pastorate of 
Dr. Edward Robie. 

NEw HAVEN, Cr., Grand Ave.—Second of the com- 
ing of Dr. I. W. Sneath. 61 members received, 
and $17,000 expended on debts, repairs, current 
expenses and philanthropy. 

TORRINGFORD, Ct., Rey. G. F. Goodenough. The 
Litchfield North East Conference will celebrate 
the Mills Centennial next summer with this 
church, of which Samuel J. Mills’s father was 
pastor over sixty years and of which the son was 
a member. Among the speakers will be a de- 
scendant of Mills’s brother, a representative of 
the American Board and a pastor who has de- 
voted years to the study of Mills’s life. 

WINDSOR, Cr.—Proceedings of 275th anniversary, 
including addresses and sermons, put in book 
form. Valuable addition to local church history, 


for which credit is due the pastor, Rev. Roscoe 
Nelson. 


Material Gain 


BENNINGTON CENTER, VT., Rey. Isaac Jennings. 
Parsonage being rebuilt, at cost of $7,000, largely 
contributed by relatives and friends of pastor. 

BERKSHIRE, VT., Second, Rev. Evarts Kent. Lot 
purchased and contract let for building new edi- 
fice. $2,300 pledged toward cost. 

BERLIN, Mass., Rev. 0. O. Parker. Men’s supper 
netted $40 toward parsonage fund. Congrega- 
tions increased by new families. 

BoIs#, [DA., Rev. G. E. Paddock. Seating capacity 
of auditorium to be increased to 500 by adding 
Sunday school and choir rooms, separated from it 
only by rolling curtains and folding doors. 

BROOKLINE, N. H., Rev. G. A. Bennett. Ceiling 
and walls of vestries, chureh parlor and side 
entry covered with metal. Cost, $300-$400, as- 
sumed by Ladies’ Aid. Substantial assistancé 
received from former pastor and his people, Rey. 
¥F. D. Sargent of Putnam, Ct. Large vestry first 


Continued on page 443, 
Sennen 
R 40-day tour to World’s ©. E. Con- 
vention, Geneva. Several other 1 50 
low cost tours, Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 


LOW RATES 
TO PACIFIC COAST | 


FROM GHIGAGO 


to San Francisco, Sacramento, Los An- 


$ QQ geles, Santa Barbara, San Diego, Ba- 

— kersfield, Fresno and San Jose, Cal.; 

Portland, Ore.; Tacoma and Seattle 

S 3 0 Wash.; Victoria and Vancouver, B.C. 

‘i to Boise City, Idaho. 

$ 5Q to Spokane and Walla Walla, Wash.; | 
-—— Lewiston, Idaho; Baker City, Hun- 

tington, Pendleton, Umatilla, Ore. 


—=— Glenwood Springs and Leadville, Colo.; 
Anaconda, Butte and Helena, Mont. 


| to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah; 


Correspondingly low rates from all points via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 

Daily and personally conducted excursions in Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars, berth rate ¢7.00 Chicago to the Pacific Coast. 
: Choice of routes. No change of cars 


S A. Hutchison, Mer., 
212 Clark St., Chicago. PACIFIC 


For descriptive booklets, maps 
and, full information send four 
cents in postage to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mar. C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICACO. 


LOW ONE WAY RATES. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM 


Chicago $33.00 
St. Louis $30.00 


EVERY DAY 
To April 7th, 1906 


Union Pacific 


Southern Pacific 


Many hours quicker to San Francisco via Omaha 
than any other route, 


Inquire of 


&. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 
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_ used after repairs, March 11, with special praise 
and thanksgiving service. 

CoUNCIL BLUFFS, Io, Rev. 0. 0. Smith. Note for 
$1,200 burned at annual meeting, freeing church 
of debt. Voted to use individual cups, to be paid 
for by Ladies’ Aid. 

CRETE, NEB., Dr. J. W. Cowan. Over $6,000 
pledged toward $20,000 church building. 

DEs MoINnEs, Lo., Union.—Rev. H. W. Porter with 
his own hands built large portion of new edifice, 

_ to hold 500 worshipers. Basement*is used for 
services and pledges have been secured to com- 
plete structure. Strikes have delayed the work, 
but building has been paid for, brick by brick. 

FAIRFIELD, NEB.—Advent of new pastor, Rev. C. 
L, Hammond, celebrated by wiping out floating 
debt of $115. 


- GROVELAND, MASs., Rey. Arthur Dechman. Offer 


of Mr. Fred Edwards to-repiir and keep in order 
elock in chureh belfry; free of charge, accepted. 
Clock had long been dumb and motionless for 
want of proper care. 

LEIGH, NEB, Rev. George Scott. 
put new roof on building and new lighting plant 
in auditorium. 

LONG PINE, NEB., Rey. M. R. Weidman. New 
furnace put in. 

Lusk, Wyo.—New pews secured through efforts 
of Ladies’ Aid. 

MERRIMAC, MAsSs., Rev. J. W. Flagg. Grounds 
graded, prepared for flower beds and otherwise 
improved. Several sheds demolished and remain- 
ing ones painted and repaired. 

MICHIGAN CiTyY, IND., Rev. O. L. Kiplinger. Organ 
-rededicated, after being rebuilt, enlarged by add- 
ing two stops and 88 pipes, and greatly improved 
in qualiiy. Work done through generosity: of 
Miss Ann Sanborn, one of the oldest members and 
original giver of the organ in 1887. 

NEw BRITAIN Cvt., First.—New $25,000 chapel to 
be erected, to contain dining-room, kitchen, audi- 
ence room, ten classrooms, ladies’ parlor, kinder- 
garten and primary rooms, pastor’s office and 
gallery. Toward the cost Mr. Horace Booth con- 
tributed $1,000. : 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS., First, Rev. H. T. Rose. 
Illuminated clock to be pla ed in tower at cost of 
$648, to be raised by subse iption. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD., MAss., Rev. S. B. Cooper. 
Land bought for addition to provide kitchen. 
Through gift of Hon. Theo. C. Bates, gasand town 
water to be introduced. 

OmMAHA, NEB., First, Dr. H. C. Herring. Pulpit and 
choir platform remodeled at cost of $600, to make 
room for enlarged chorus choir. 

PHILADELPAIA, PA., Park, Rev. C. B. Adams. 
Great ground breaking for new edifice. People 
invited by families. 

PorRT CHESTER, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Smith. $400 

asked for improvements in basement—$618 sub- 

seribed; missionary society organiz-d; Young 

People’s Society reorganized; eight new members 

received into church March 4, two on confession ; 

new range and boiler given for church kitchen, and 
handsome rug for parlor; also 20 copies of His 

Life for use in prayer meeting and Bible class. 


Desserts 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always 
have a supply on hand and be ready for the unex- 
pected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson 
Street, New York. 


PLEASURE 


A Premier Greenhouse creates a 
delightful hobby. Gives character 


Ladies’ Guild | 
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Extraordinary Reduction in Rates for 


Pacific 


Coa 


st 


Tours 


JUNE 1 TO SEPTEMBER 15, 1906 


with choice of 
irect routes, 
round-trip 


To Los Angeles 

San Francisco 
San Diego rates will be: 
From Chi- 


cago, $75.00; from St. Louis, $69.00; 
from other points, proportionately low. 
For tour in. one direction via Puget 
Sound and Portland, rates will be: 
From Chicago, $88.50; from St. Louis, 
$82.50; from other points proportion- 
ately low. 


During special periods even lower rates 
will be available. The usual low rates will also 
be in effect for trips to Colorado, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, the Black Hills and Yellowstone Park. 


It will be a pleasure to help plan your tour. 


with choice of 


To Seattle 


ents direct routes, 
P l d round-trip rates 
ortian will be: From 


Chicago, $75.00; 
from St. Louis, $69.00; from other 
points, proportionately low. For tour 
in one direction via California, rates 
will be: From Chicago, $88.50; from 
St. Louis, $82.50; from other points 
proportionately low. 

Rates to Spokane, Wash., will be $5.00 


less than those quoted above. Rates to Helena, 
Butte and Anaconda, Mont., will be $10.00 


less than those above. 


Our handsome new booklet, ‘‘ Pacific Coast 


Tours,” will answer nearly all your questions and the others will receive personal attention. The 
use of this booklet will save you the trouble of getting and combining the separate ones of the 


many different roads. 


An expenditure of a penny and a minute will secure a copy of ‘‘Pacific Coast Tours.’ Just 
write these words above your name and address on a postal and 


send it to 
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and tone to your residence. Sup- 
pies your home daily with charm- 
ing and rare beauties of nature. In 
fact it will mean health and happi- 
ness to you and yours. Ida D. 
Bennett’s “‘ Joys and Triumphs of a 
Premier Greenhouse” will tell you 
more—Write for it. 


‘DEPT. 8. 


The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse—length, 12 feet; width, 9 feet; height, 8 feet. 
double-strength glass, plant tables, etc., fitted complete; built in sections, 
a short period a limited number will be supplied at the reduced price of $78 50. 2 it Le 
Lancaster, Wis., writes: ‘“ The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive proposition for the plant-lover I have ever seen.” Catalog on application. 
Greenhouses from $25. Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and Portable Buildings of every description. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, ST. JOHNS, MICHICAN. 


t 


rat) wat 


PREMIER WAY” 


age Se 
“BUILT TH 


P. S. EUSTIS 
284 “Q” Building, Chicago 


== ee a 


and can be erected in two hours. 
Freight paid. George B. Clementson, Attorney at Law, 


YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 


WE SUPPLY THEM AT LITTLE COST 


& 


PROFIT 


A Premier Greenhouse saves its 
cost in a season. Will keep you in 
fruit, flowers and vegetables all the 
year around. The kind that are out 
of season and which command high 
prices. Its possibilities are practi- 
cally limitless. Ida D. Bennett’s 
“©$600 a year from a small Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell you more— 
Write for it. 


It has double walls, three inches in thickness, 


The usual price is $115, but for 
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Japan Appeals to Generous America 


OVER A MILLION IN THE NORTHERN PROVINCES, FACING 
STARVATION, CRY FOR HELP = WILL YOU HELP JHEM>? 


Many Perishing from Hunger and Cold 


Latest advices from the famine fields of Japan 
give a most harrowing picture of the present 
condition of the sufferers in that section. 

The rigorous winter set 
in much earlier, in real 
earnest, and will stay 
very much longer. At 
present, thousands of 
children and aged folk 
are face to face with bit- 
ing cold and the cruel 
pangs of hunger. The 
scene is harrowing 
enough even to imagine, 
but it is long-drawn, mis- 


the actors who experi- 
ence its misery. To ag- 
gravate the misfortunes 


tense cold and the deep 
snows that cover the 
land, make it impossible 
for them to get even fern 
roots and bark of trees 


esr ele apa longer, and many poor 


erable death to many of | 


of the sufferers, the in- | 


and shrubs for food any | 


people, after enduring the cruel attacks of | 


hunger, have been starved to death. 

Whatever is done to help these people must 
be done quickly, in order to be available. 

The response is generous, but the magnitude 
of the need to be filled is greater still. Let 
us, to whom hunger is but a name, 
concentrate in a common impulse to 
send food where starvation’s gnawing 
grip has become an awful daily reality 
—where fathers and mothers are help- 
lessly watching their children waste 
away before their eyes, and where 
wives and daughters, who have so lately 
Jaid their all upon the altar of their 
country’s honor, are now facing a more 
appalling fate than death upon the bat- 
tlefield. 


Relief Work Progressing 


The methods employed by the Jap- 
anese for distributing relief are excep- 
tionally efficient. As the result of the 
sympathetic and helpful attitude of the 
officials, not one sen of this money 
will be spent in administration. The 
~whole will be used in buying food. 
In no case will money be given. The 
money goes to the heads of the coun- 
ties. There it is again divided in pro- 
portion to the need, and sent to the 
heads in the different towns and villages 
of the county. They in turn buy food 
for the amount, and give it to the suf- 
ferers in daily portions. We know that 
the authorities in the three afflicted 
prefectures are doing all in their pow- 
er. Only let them at once have money 
or food, for it is only too certain that 


The President Appeals 


So ominous is the outlook, that President 
Roosevelt has been moved to address an ap- 
peal to the American people in behalf of the 
suffering nation, in which he says: 

“The famine situation in northern Japan is 
proving much more serious than at first sup- 
posed, and thousands of persons are on the 
verge of starvation. It is a calamity such as 
may occasionally befall any nation. Nations, 
like men, should stand ever ready to aid each 
other in distress, and I appeal to the American 
people to help from their abundance their suf- 
fering fellow-men of the great and friendly 
nation of Japan.” 


A Missionary Story 


Mrs. Gurney Binford, a devoted missionary 
of the Friends’ persuasion, relates in simple 
language a tragedy more thrilling than any of 
fiction or drama, which has just taken place 
before her eyes, but of which she learned too 
late to be of service. In a district near her 
there lived an honest, industrious farmer, who, 
with his family, were brought to the last ex- 
tremity. Everything had gone to procure the 
pittance which would keep them together one 
more day, and at last the father said: ‘‘We 
have never begged—we cannot now. We must 
die of starvation here, there is no hope for us.”’ 
So he traveled wearily up the hill, his wife and 
two children by his side, and together they 
flung themselves from a cliff, at the base of 
which their dead bodies were afterwards dis- 


unless some great beneficent influence 
intervenes, the death-roll from hunger and cold 
in the next three months will shock the world. 


The Land of His Birth 


This pathetic cry for bread comes from the 
continent of Asia, concerning which Dr. Tal- 
mage said: 

Egypt gave to us its monuments, Rome gave to us 
its laws, Germany gave to us its philosophy, but Asia 
gave to us its Christ. His mother an Asiatic; the moun- 
tains that looked down upon him, Asiatic; the lakes on 
whose pebbly banks he rested, and on whose chopped 
waves he walked, Asiatic; the apostles whom he first 
commissioned, Asiatic: the audiences he whelmed with 
his illustrations, drawn from blooming lilies, and salt 
crystals, and great rainfalls, and bellowing tempests, 
and hypocrites’ long faces, and croaking ravens—all 
these audiences Asiatic. Christ during his earthly 
stay was butronce outside of Asia. 


covered. Mrs. Binford adds: 
many, many suicides. 
| is only just beginning; there are so many 
widows and orphans, so many maimed and dis- 
abled soldiers who are fighting the grim enemy, 


“There are so 
The real Japanese war 


Starvation. Yes, the war is only beginning.”’ 


Come, be a Burden-Bearer 


Help us feed Japan’s starving poor! It is 
an invitation to sit in the highest room, nearest 
to the Giver of the feast, Himself the Chief 
of burden-bearers. We have no fear but that 
the help will come in abundant measure,- but 
it is difficult to present with sufficient strength 
the need for haste. The agony of starvation 
has begun—is now in existence! Who will stem 
this life-destroying tide? If you have not much, 
“Help just a little.’ If you have more, give 
of what you have. i 


| come, in Scripture meas- § 


| feverish haste, or thou- 


| away by the overwhelm- 


If We Hesitate, They Are Lost 


There are those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 


Thank God that this is true! Already the 
big American heart has ’ 
guided the willing hand 
to the purse-strings, and 
contributions have be- 
gun to pour in from every 
quarter, sent us by many 
who never rest when the 
“miseries of the world” 
are brought before 
them. We have no fear 
but that the help so des- 
perately needed will 


ure—‘“‘pressed down and 
running over,’’ but it is 
difficult for us to grasp 
the urgent need of quick 
action. We must stem 
the tide with an almost 


sands— yes, tens of thou- 
sands — will be swept 


ing flood ere we can 
stretch a hand to save 
them. Think, think of mothers bound to the 


A JAPANESE MOTHER 


| little ones they bore, by cords of love just as 


strong and undying as yours, who, to-day, this 
moment, heedless of the clutching grip of hun- 
ger tearing at their own vitals, are hopelessly 
and helplessly watching the bright, beau- 
tiful hopes of their poor, narrow lives, 
starve to death before their haggard eyes. 
“That love has a broken wing which can- 
not fly across the ocean.’’ Send yours forth 
upon strong pinions to enfold the shrunk- 
en baby. form over which some other moth- 
er yonder is bending with breaking heart! 


The Ministry of Service 


Let every minister of the Gospel, every 
Sunday School superintendent, every 
Young People’s Society (whether Christian 
Endeavor, Epworth League, Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, or Y.M.C.A.), every generous 
man and every tender-hearted and sympa- 
thetic woman throughout the length and 
breadth of this land who reads Tue 
ConcGRrEGATIONALIST, be true to Him whose 
life on earth was a ministry of helpfulness 
to the downtrodden, the unfortunate and 
the desolate; true to themselves and true 
to humanity, and lend a hand in this great 
work of throwing out the life-line to a 
million aged men, defenceless women and 
innocent children of Japan, and thus effec- 
tually answer their pitiful prayer of abso- 
lute helplessness. 


A Piteous Appeal 


The Rev. Henry Scott Jeffreys, of Tokio, 
writes to his brother, editor of the Post- 
Telegram, of Camden, New Jersey: “For 


| God’s sake print the clippings about the fam- 


ine, and get all the help you can.” 


For contribution blanks, circulars, return 
envelopes in the interest of the Famine Suf- 
ferers, address as below. : 


Every contribution will be thankfully re- 


| ceived, and promptly acknowledged in the col- 


umns of Tae Currstran Herarp. Address: 


JAPAN FAMINE RELIEF WORK 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
195 to 199 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


May God bless the Givers and Multiply the Gifts 
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The Volunteer Convention and 
the Negro 


I have read your able and eminently fair 
editorial on the color question at Nashville. 
The force of your words all calm men will 
recognize. Nevertheless, without wishing to 
contradict any of the positions taken by you, 
I crave the privilege of stating my own con- 
victions about what seems to me to be one of 
the saddest facts of recent missionary history. 
The avowed aim of that convention was the 
creation of interest in foreign missions. One 
of the most important mission fields is Africa. 
Where is the consistency in sending mission- 
aries to Africa when Africans in this country, 
whose good works are known of all men, are 
treated by those who are to be missionaries, 
or by their leaders, in an un-Christian way? 
I can imagine nothing that could have been 
done by American Christians more calculated 
toretard Christianity in Africa than the course 
pursued at Nashville. Christian bodies should 
be more courageous in emphasizing the fact 
that where there is no brotherhood there is no 
Christianity. Race prejudice is not chiefly a 
Southern condition; it prevails quite as much 
inthe North. To deny our duty to our brother 
whom we have seen is worse than denying a 
theory concerning God whom we have not 
seen, 

Commercial, political, educational bodies 
might, without inconsistency, draw race lines; 
but for a missionary body to do so seems to 
me to be so inconsistent as to be almost ludi- 
crous. 

I cast no aspersions upon the splendid char- 
acter and moral earnestness of the leaders of 
the Student Volunteer movement; I do not 
know who was responsible for the course 
pursued at Nashville; butin my opinion some 
one has failed to improve a magnificent op- 
portunity for Christian leadership in declining 
to go anywhere or to accept any hospitality 
which required the sacrifice of a principle 
which all missionaries should regard as funda- 
mental. I sign my name without reference to 
any Official position which I may occupy as, 

Very sincerely yours, 
AmoRY H. BRADFORD. 


Bishop Welldon of the Church of England 
has taken pains to study the biographies in 
the sixty-six volumes of the Dictionary of 
National Biography (English), and he finds 
that since the Protestant Reformation, since 
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’ when priests have married, the clergy and! 


their wives have contributed a far larger per- 
centage than any other class of eminent serv- 
ants of British society throughout the vast 
empire. Not to mention grandchildren or 
remote descendants of clerical stock, Bishop 
Welldon has noted 1,270 names in the diction- 
ary which tell of eminence among clergymen’s 
sons. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 23 


The leader, Mrs. Joseph Cook, drew lessons 
in opening from the parable of the talents, 
and quoted Phillips Brooks’s prophecy that 
the conspicuous work of the future will be 
done by the people of one talent. 

The field under special consideration, as 
suggested by the Prayer Calendar, was Aus- 
tria. Extracts were read from letters from 
Mrs. John 8. Porter of Prague, which included 
an account of the remarkable work done by 
Mrs. Jehlicka, an Austrian worker, who. gives 
monthly lectures for the women on such sub- 
jects as, Two Reasons of Our Unrest; A Song 
of Love, by Frances Havergal; The Politics 
of a Woman’s Heart; and That Which Stran- 
gles a Woman’s Strength. Besides these lec- 
tures, open to all, there are meetings for the 
benefit of the Inner Circle of Christian women. 

Mrs. Capron reported letters recently re- 
ceived from missionaries in India, one deplor 
ing the fact that the appropriation of the 
American Board for work in that country has 
suffered another reduction, and that applicants 
for admission to the Theological Seminary 
must be refused in consequence. Another 
letter showed from a different standpoint the 
sacrifices our missionaries are called upon 
to make. The writer alluded with deep feel- 
ing to a brother ina distant part of the home 
land, left with motherless children to care for, 
and unable to give them the advantages so 
essential to their proper development. A 
worker fitted to occupy the position of promi- 
nenee ia which this young lady stands in India 
could command a salary in this country which 
would enable her to give the substantial help 
to needy members of her family which is im- 
possible from the small yearly income of the 
missionary worker abroad 

Mrs. Browne of Harpoot reported cheering 
news from that field. In the boys’ orphanage, 
where formerly only ten out of seventy boys 
were Christians, only ten are now found who 
are not Christians. 


TIFFANY ©) STUDIOS 


MR. LOUIS C, TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 


: morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Studios. 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Madison Avenue 
New 


and 45th Street 
York | 
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= Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, treasurer: John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 


chasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twen 


.J 
-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D., D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in rere 3 churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Secretary Ameritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥._ Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G, A. Hood, Co 
gational House, Boston, Mass.; Rey. H. H. Wikoff, 
x. M. ©. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUOATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Toirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Til. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con, Bete House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriaon from the 
Business Department. Al] contribu’ ous from churches, 
Sunday Eeheols and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

The Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Cong and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda: 
sthool papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
c. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


ngre- 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.” 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest, President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rey. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SHAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
OC. P. Osborne, Room 601 Cong reg ee House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Socie Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONABY SOOIETY, 
No, 609 Congregational House, Rey. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desi! pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. : 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A, G, Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 603 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.: George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


—- 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Oongrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer: Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
807 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’sS SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss . 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press 1s sexcon'st, 'sosron 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave. Chicago 
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A CLEAR BRAIN and healthy body are essential 
for success. Business men, teachers, students, 
housewives, and other workers say Hood’s Sarsa. 
parilla gives them appetite and strength, and 
makes their work seem easy. It overcomes that 
tired feeling. 


Low RouND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—From Buffalo to the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. First and third 
Tuesday of each month, until April 17. For full 
particulars write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING COLO- 
NIST TICKE1S TO THE PACIFIC Coast.— Extremely 
low rate tickets on sale daily until April 7 to Pacific 
Coast and other points in the far West. Tourist 
sleepers through from New England. For fullinfor- 
mation write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. . 


WE beg to call attention to the advertisement of 
Messrs. W. & J. Sloane in this issue on the subject 
of church carpets. This firm has had perhaps a 
broader experience in the making of church carpets 
than any other in the country, their house for many 
years haying been known as the largest retailer of 
floor coverings in the world. This reliable house is 
equipped with remarkable facilities for producing 
carpets of special design in any quantity, and in the 
shortest possible time. Their products have al- 
ways been distinguished by fidelity to the highest 
standard of quality and design. 


Forty Years of Critical Re= 
search, from an All-Inclusive 
Viewpoint, Summed up in 


CHRISTIAN 
ORIGINS 


By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D. D. 


Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 
At all Booksellers, $1.75 net. Circular on Request. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, New York 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE, 


Our two manual Vocalion organ is to be 
replaced by pipe organ and is for sale. In 
first-class condition and is a bargain. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 


Address Geo. C. Johnson. HOLDEN, MASS. 


7” and SAFETY 


An old-established and successful manufacturing busi- 
ness recently incorporated (Massachusetts) desires to 
increase working capital by sale of Preferred Stock, 
bearing above rate and cumulative, in amounts to suit 
purchasers ($100 per share), to develop rapidly grow- 
ing business on very profitable lines. This stock in a 
home industry with unusual elements of stability 
should be attractive to those desiring a non-speculative 
investment with good returns. Address 
E.V.GRABILL, 720 Tremont B’ld’g, Boston 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
HASTINGS, MASS. 
Main Office & Works p.6. Kendal Green, Mass. 


00K- : 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


NOW 
READY 


EASTER OFFER 


Churches adopting our INDIVID- 
UAL COMMUNION SERVICE be- 
fore Easter will have the benefit 
of our SPECIAL EASTER OFFER. 

. Send for our free catalogue and list 
of 2,500 churches using our outfits. Acknowledged to be 
the simplest and best on the market. 


Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


SPECIAL 


Reduced Freight Rates 


ON HOUSEHOLD COODS | 
to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, etc. For full par- 
ticulars address Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
Desk B, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. & 
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Event and Comment 


April Fitst-of-the-Month Number 
(Next Week) 


The Haystack—the Birthplace of Foreign 
Tissions in America, by Rev. Thomas C. Rich= 
ards, with numerous illustrations, 

The Good Work of the Y. M. C. A. in the 
Philippines, illustrated. 

The Gentleman in the Automobile, by Rev. 
Charles B. Rice, D.D. 

Earning an Education. The first in a series 
of articles by Agnes E. Ryan. 

The Outcome of the Winter’s Evangelistic 
Work, reports from the Dawson, Chapman 
and Torrey campaigns and from other de= 
nominations. 

‘* Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it,”’ by 
Bishop W. F. McDowell, an address before 
the recent Student Volunteer Convention at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


SE BY FEDERAL authorities of 

power which States or local com- 
munities are loath to exercise has often 
been advocated by critics of 
the South when lynching 
has been epidemic there. 
Delay in execution of a Negro found 
guilty of murder, and technical legal ob- 
stacles put in the way of his punishment, 
led a Chattanooga, Tenn., mob last week 
to take the man from the jail and hang him 
and then shoot his corpse, the sheriff and 
his deputies offering no resistance In- 
asmuch as the man’s fate was in the hands 
of the Federal Supreme Court to which 
appeal had been taken, the action of the 
mob is a virtual affront to Federal au- 
thority, as well as an attack on the 
principle of law’s supremacy. President 
Roosevelt, Attorney General Moody and 
the Federal Court justices are exercised 
over the matter, and decisive action in 
defense of the authority of the Federal 
judiciary will be taken, no doubt. Dere- 
liction of duty by city and State officials 
is clear in this case, which fact adds to 
the mortification of law-abiding Tennes- 
seans. 


Federal Power 


ROPHECIES made a generation ago 

as to the impossibility of Socialism 
ever getting a foothold in this country 
because of our ingrained 
individualism, and pre- 
dicting that political ac- 
tion would never be 
shaped along distinctly class lines, are 
already proved to have been uninspired. 
Such an article as Mr. Bryan’s in sucha 
journal as the Century Magazine (April), 
and such a speech as Professor Macdonald 
of Brown University made last week 
apropos of present tendencies, show that 
the issue of Socialism has passed from 
the stage of academic debate to practical 
policy in this country, while the utter- 
ances of the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor during the past week 
point toward a time when both of the 


Organized Labor 
and Formal Po= 
litical Action 


historic old parties must prepare to meet 
the competition of a Labor party, just as 
the historic parties in Great Britain have 
had to do during the recent parliamentary 
campaign, and just as the parties on the 
Continent of Europe have been meeting 
it for some time. President Gompers of 
the Federation of Labor, in addressing 
President Roosevelt and Speaker Cannon 
last week, expressly asserted that the time 
for distinct class action had come; and 
the tenor of the replies made to Mr. 
Gompers by the President and the Speaker 
have not lessened but rather accentuated 
this intention. On the 25th, subsequent 
to the interview at the White House, the 
executive council of the federation passed 
the following resolution : 


We reaffirm as one of the cardinal principles 
of the trade-union movement that the working 
people must unite and organize, irrespective 
of creed, color, sex, nationality or polities. 

That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the inde- 
pendent use of the ballot by the trade-unionist 
and working men, united regardless of party, 
that we may elect men from our own ranks to 
make new laws and administer them along 
the lines laid down in the legislative demands 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


It is needless to add that with this policy 
strictly carried out the country will enter 
on a new political era, disturbing to all 
institutional interests. ——Boston’s Build- 
ing-trades Council last Sunday passed 
resolutions favoring a lax Sunday law 
and much freedom of conduct and recrea- 
tion, 


RESIDENT GOMPERS of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Labor and other offi- 
cials of that representative body of trades- 
unionists waited 
on President Roose- 
velt last week with 
grievances against Congress and subor- 
dinate executive officials, charging failure 
to live up to laws already on the statute- 
books and refusal to put others there 
which have the backing of organized 
labor. The President, while making it 
clear that with many of organized labor’s 
demands he has sympathy and intention 
to co-operate, improved the opportunity 
to say some frank words as to the un- 
wisdom of much current denunciation of 
court injunctions; and he pledged his 
word that he would use such Federal 
power against organized labor when it is 
lawless as freely as he would against 
organized capital when it is anti-social 
in its policy and deeds. As for the ap- 
plicability of the eight-hour law to work 
on the Panama Canal, he exposed the 
absurdity of the plea and set forth the 
almost insuperable obstacles it would 
create and the increased cost to this 
nation it would involve. He reiterated 
his intention to press for freer and more 


President Roosevelt and 
Organized Labor 


‘of interstate commerce. 


equitable legislation affecting Chinese 
immigrants of a high class, and his pur- 
pose to aid general immigration laws 
conserving highest American economic 
ideals; and he closed with reaffirmation 
of his intention to stop governmental 
employees from organizing to coerce fa- 
voring legislation. Altogether he showed 
courage and discrimination in dealing 
faithfully with men representative of a 
class which owes much to him for aid 
rendered them while he has been in ex- 
ecutive office, and who, if they are wise, 
will take his words as those of a candid 
friend. 


SUIT now brought by the Mutual 

Life Insurance Company against ex- 
President McCurdy and his kinsfolk and 
others who profited 
personally by use 
of trust funds will 
force an airing of this great scandal, with 
its ramifications far and wide, in the civil 
courts; and Justice O’Sullivan’s over- 
ruling of District Attorney Jerome and 
his contention that to convict the insur- 
ance company officials for larceny it. 
would be necessary to prove eyil intent, 
may lead the district attorney to bring 
suit at once against officials of the New 
York Life Company who used trust funds 
as contributions to political parties’ 
treasuries., If this happens then the pre- 
cise relations between insurance officials 
like Mr. Perkins and politicians like Mr. 
Cortelyou and Mr. Bliss will be disclosed. 
——The New York legislature has begun 
to debate the reform insurance legisla- 
tion suggested by the Armstrong com- 
mittee and most of it will go through in 
substantially the form recommended.—— 
The proposition before Congress to enact 
legislation putting the insurance business 
of the country under Federal control has. 
been adversely reported upon by the 
House committee, and debate upon this. 
report is bound to lead to renewed discus- 
sion of the need of further amendment of 
the Federal Constitution defining more: 
precisely the limits of national control 
The Supreme: 
Court hitherto has held that interstate 
insurance business is not commerce, 


Insurance Officials’ Res- 
titution and Retribution 


HE COMMITTEE on evangelism of 
our National Council has arranged 

for the services of Gipsy Smith for five 
months, beginning 

Gipsy Smith Coming Oct, 1, He is one of 
POAE RISK cEAeOey, the evangelists main- 
tained in the field by the British Free 
Church Council, and our committee has 
agreed to assume his salary for the period 
under contemplation, paying the British 
Free Council just what he has been re- 
ceiving from it plus the steamship fares. 
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It is understood that he will bring his 
wife and daughter, the latter to assist 
him in the singing. He will spend Oc- 
tober in New York and vicinity, where 
appointments will be made for him by 
Don O. Shelton ; November and December 
in New England, under the general direc- 
tion of Dr. McElveen of Boston; and 
January and February in the Middle West, 
Dr. C. A. Vincent of Galesburg, Ill, 
making the appointments. Each series 
of meetings will continue ten days, and 
the hope is to give to them a union char- 
acter so far as possible, thus conforming 
to the type of evangelistic service to 
which Mr. Smith is accustomed. Coming 
under such auspices and with an excellent 
record of wise and winning labors in the 
field, Mr. Smith will be warmly welcomed 
and it is to be expected that the churches 
everywhere will co-operate with him with 
confidence that important gains to them 
will result from his visit. 


HE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 

Church is by no means the largest 
of the several denominations in this 
country which in- 
clude in their title 
the word Presby- 
terian, but it would be hard to find any 
body of Christians at the moment more 
alive in behalf of foreign missions. The 
awakened interest is due largely to 
J. Campbell White, the secretary of the 
ways and means committee of the 
Church, who for several years has been 
seeking to lift the Church to a bigher 
conception of its duties. He was for 
some years in India and has lost none of 
his missionary ardor since returning to 
this country. His speech at the Nashville 
Convention of Student Volunteers was 
exceedingly impressive. No less than one 
thousand business men belonging to the 
Church, held recently a three days’ con- 
yention in Pittsburg, which fruited into a 
United Presbyterian Men’s League to be 
made up of persons who will’take some 
active, personal part in the work of the 
Church. One end in view is the raising 
of the gifts of church members generally 
from $2, the average sum now given in 
the United Presbyterian Church to for- 
eign missions to $8. Thus it will be pos- 
sible to send out many more missionaries 
in the course of the next few years. Mr. 
White estimates that in the field for 
which the United Presbyterian Church 
is particularly responsible, there should 
be one worker for every 25,000 of the 
non-Christian population. The enlist- 
ment of so much lay interest in definite 
channels of service means much to the 
United Protestant Church itself, and, we 
trust is a harbinger of more devotion to 
home and foreign missions on the part of 
Christian men generally. Too often they 
have devolved upon the women the main 
responsibility for carrying on the Chris- 
tian propaganda. 


The United Presbyterians 
Aroused for Missions 


R. WILLIAM J. BRYAN makes 

it clear in his article on Individual- 

ism versus Socialism, in the April Cen- 
tury, that he is loyal 

Religion and Govern- to the individualism 
ment under Socialism of Jefferson, and that 
whatever he has to say against the evils 
of monopoly is not with the idea of sub- 
stituting State ownership or social con- 
trol for privately administered business. 
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Herein he is much more conservative 
than many of his fellow-partisans and 
countrymen who still are his admirers as 
a social and political agitator. His posi- 
tion is more like that of Tolstoi, and his 
dealing with the religious aspects of the 
problem which he is discussing, shows 
him to be an unconverted scion of an- 
cestors who had done forever with any 
alliance between Church and State. Dis- 
cussing the alternative plans of ‘‘a vol- 
untary association between persons de- 
siring to work together according to the 
Christian ideal,” and ‘‘a system, enforced 
by law, where altruism is the controlling 
principle,’’ Mr. Bryan says, ‘‘The at- 
tempt to unite Church and State has 
never been helpful to either government 
or religion, and it is not at all certain 
that human nature can yet be trusted to 
use the instrumentalities of government 
to enforce religious ideas.”’ 


SPECIALLY COMMENDABLE is 
the custom of natives of Candia, 
N. H., resident in eastern Massachusetts 
who meet annually in 
Discharging the Debt Boston in midwinter 
to the Native Town i 
to renew acquaint- 
ance, and to plan for the better civic life 
of the town. The human intercourse 
which this function provides is rooted in 
a very admirable form of loyalty, one that 
much of our present flitting modes of liv- 
ing, alas! is making more and more diffi- 
cult. It provides a way by which the 
smaller communities of the rural districts 
may be kept in touch with the throbbing 
life of the metropolitan centers, and it 
enables the village church, library, and 
hospital—if such there be—to derive in- 
come from those who are nearer the 
centers of surplus capital. Every person 
who went to the recent Candia recep- 
tion took one or more books as gifts for 
the public library, which now is hundreds 
of volumes richer. The town also is more 
beautiful because of this Candia Club’s 
activity. The grounds around the sol- 
diers’ monument have been adorned; 
drinking fountains have been putin; the 
town burial ground has felt a renewing 
touch. Moral: Let natives of other towns 
do likewise. 


HESHUNT COLLEGE is a theolog- 

ical seminary in England, most of 
whose graduates are or haye been Con- 
gregational ministers. 
It was founded in 1768, 
by the Countess of 
Huntingdon, to teach 
certain prescribed doctrines and oppose 
certain other doctrines in a manner simi- 
lar to that of our Andover Seminary, and 
bound, as our seminary is, by a trust 
deed. Cheshunt, like Andover, has suf- 
fered a decline in the number of students 
till it has had for some years only his- 
torical and sentimental excuses for econ- 
tinuance. Last autumn it was transferred 
to Cambridge under a new form of ad- 
ministration, with a governing body, two 
of whom are nominated by Cambridge 
University, two by the Congregational 
Union, two by the London Missionary 
Society, while several others are named 
by the alumni and contributors to the 
funds of the institution. The prospect is 
good for revived prestige and usefulness 
of Cheshunt, which numbers among its 
graduates a long list of able ministers 


A School of Theology 
Connected with a 
University 
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loyal to its traditions and earnestly desir- 
ing its continuance. If Parliament shall 
grant the relief to be asked for from 
impossible conditions imposed by the 
trust deed, the real estate will be sold 
and applied to the establishment of the 
college in its new situation and relation 
to the university, and the trustees, the 
majority of whom are prominent laymen 
in London Congregational churches, will 
have accomplished successfully a difficult 
and delicate task. Perhaps the trustees 
of Andover may find some valuable sug- 
gestions in the experience of Cheshunt. 


NE OF THE open sores on Ireland’s 

body for many years has been the 
refusal of the British Ministries to recog- 
nize in any adequate 
and generous way the 
Roman Catholic demand 
for higher education in a university of 
theirown. Trinity College influence, plus 
that of North of Ireland Protestants, to- 
gether with English Nonconformist re- 
sistanee, has been able to defeat the 
measure, not even Mr. Balfour when he 
was in full power and unchallenged 
within his party daring to make a Minis- 
try measure the plan of creating an Irish 
university in which he himself believed, 
and which he would have conceded gladly. 
Catholic Ireland’s desires seem at last to 
be drawing nigh satisfaction. Mr. James 
Bryce last week told Parliament that he 
hoped to perfect a scheme satisfactory to 
all, and Mr. John Redmond, the Irish 
leader, has made public his conviction 
that Ireland never was in a more peace- 
ful state than she is now, nor so near the 
attainment of her ideals. It is high time 
that the racial and religious antipathies 
which have disgraced both Englishmen 
and Irishmen, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics of Ireland for these many cen- 
turies should end, and that peace should 
follow war and trust succeed distrust. 
Under Mr. Bryce if under any one this 
great work can be wrought out. He com- 
mands the confidence of both races and 
both divisions of the Christian fold. 


Irish Catholic Uni-= 
versity Education 


ECENT ATTEMPTS to bring to- 

gether the four Wesleyan or Meth- 
odist bodies of Japanese Christians and 
English and American 
missionaries having 
failed, the American 
representatives have decided to merge 
even if the English are not willing to. 
Hence at session of joint commissions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
held in Baltimore, March 15, acting un- 
der authority conferred by the General 
Conferences, it was decided to estab- 
lish the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Japan, which in its polity will conform 
essentially to the American Methodist — 
polity, but the details of which will be 
worked out at a General Conference to 
be held in Tokyo in May, 1907. The 
united church will start with one hun- 
dred American missionaries, seventy-five 
ordained Japanese preachers, seven thou- 
sand members, thirty-nine schools and 
educational institutions of various grades, 
with 3,986 pupils and a publishing house 
with $200,000 worth of property. This 
is a step forward in which all American 
Christians interested in Japan will re- 
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joice. It fails to recognize, as distinctly 
recent action by the Presbyterian and 
Congregational missionaries in Japan 
has done, the claim of the Japanese to 
essential self-government; but it goes 
some distance on that way, and it gives 
the work in Japan an autonomy like 
unto that of the conferences in the home 
land. The Methodist Protestant points 
out that the failure of the larger plan for 
Methodist unity in Japan, now leaves 
the Methodist Protestant missionary en- 
terprise in Japan free to benefit by the 
Dayton council plan of union, and that 
to this extent its failure is a blessing. 
Union with Congregationalists and United 
Brethren at home and union with Metho- 
dist Episcopalians in Japan under bishops 
appointed for life would have been an 
anomalous condition of affairs. Now 
there can be a merging of our own and 
the Methodist Protestant work in Japan 
as well as here. 


Can the Down-Town Problem 
Be Solved . 


Rarely does a pastor in presenting his 
resignation issue a franker, more illumi- 
nating or more kindly document than that 
which Rev. W. H. G. Temple, D. D., has 
just addressed to the members of Plym- 
outh Church and society, Cleveland. 
We have already noted his resignation, 
which has occasioned surprise, inasmuch 
as he had only begun his ministry at 
Cleveland a year ago. The conditions 
confronting him and the church are so 
thoroughly typical of a status widely 
paralleled throughout the country that we 
are led to call attention to it. 

Dr. Temple went to Plymouth Church 
from Seattle with high hopes yet not un- 
aware of the difficult problem that faced 
him, It grew more complicated as he 
dealt with it at close range. No definite 


_ information could be given with regard 


to a hundred names on the roll of mem- 
bership and the regular attendance of 
supporters of the church has sifted down 
to an average of about one hundred. 
Measures requisite in the pastor’s judg- 
ment for arresting the downward drift 
and building up the parish required a lib- 
eral outlay of money. The board of 
trustees was already generously meeting 
the annual deficit. Economies could go 
no further. Dr. Temple proposed a 
policy of advance. Some of its features 
would be an open church through the 
week, a Sunday evening evangelistic 
service with an orchestra as a feature 
and with brightly blazing electric signs in 
front of the church, a reading-room, gym- 
nasium and boys’ club and courses of lec- 
tures and entertainments. The policy, 
in short, was in the direction of an insti- 
tutional church and its carrying out 
would involve the hiring of an assistant 
and a largely increased annual budget. 
Dr. Temple’s bold thought was to meet 
the increased fixed charges not by bear- 
ing down more heavily on men who were 
already giving up to and beyond their 
ability, but by mortgaging for a period of 
five or ten years the property which is 
appreciating, he says, at the rate of from 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars a year and 
five years hence would probably sell for a 
sufficient sum to discharge the debt, prin- 
cipal and interest and leave a good bal- 
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ance. If meanwhile the experiment had 
proved successful and a strong church 
had been built up, a sinking fund could 
be created and in time the accumulation 
of indebtedness wiped out. If the exper- 
iment failed, the church, after paying the 
debt, would still have money enough left 
to build elsewhere. ‘‘Then,” says Dr. 
Temple, ‘‘ we would have the satisfaction 
of knowing we had made a gallant 
attempt, and having failed were rather 
better off financially than when we 
began.”’ ; 

This plan, however, failed to carry a 
majority of the board of trustees, and 
some older members of the church looked 
upon a mortgage upon the house of wor- 
ship as little short of a sacrilege: So, 
abandoning his well-meant proposition, 
Dr. Temple undertook to secure subscrip- 
tions to cover the expected deficit for a 
single year in advance; but, despite his 
earnest efforts and generous personal 
contribution, not enough money was 
obtained and Dr. Temple’s resignation 
speedily followed. 

There is no word of criticism of his 
officers in Dr. Temple’s letter. On the 
other hand, he praises their noble gen- 
erosity. It was simply a question of dif- 
ference of judgment with regard to a 
business proposition. Here was a yvig- 
orous and purposeful pastor with a record 
of success in down-town churches East 
and West, face to face with a field of labor 
which required for its cultivation ampler 
resources; otherwise his church would at 
the best only mark time. Union with 
other parishes, as proposed, did not seem 
feasible. What are a church anda pastor 
with Christian ambitions to do under 
these circumstances? Shall they discount 
the future in the way Dr. Temple has 
suggested? Shall they stay where they 
are and gradually decline in numbers and 
influence or shall they disband their or- 
ganization? This question which has 
come so acutely to one church of our 
order in one city faces many churches of 
different denominations in other cities. 


Trusts and Distrusts 


The last generation was an era of busi- 
ness competition. The rapid expansion 
of our country offered immense oppor- 
tunities for business enterprise in devel- 
oping its resources and gaining wealth. 
In the rush to get wealth competition 
became ‘cut throat.’ Many business 
concerns sought in all ways righteous 
and unrighteous to outbid or underbid 
competitors. 

The era of competition has been suc- 
ceeded by an era of combination. In this 
way a remedy was sought for the alarm- 
ing growth of mutual distrust among busi- 
ness men which threatened the prosperity 
of the country a dozen years ago. Busi- 
ness corporations became general and cor- 
porations united in what became known 
as trusts. Several enterprises engaged in 
the manufacture of one kind of articles, 
as sugar, steel, woolen goods, were com- 
bined under one management, their prop- 
erty was represented by bonds and stocks 
and sold in the market, These were often 
estimated, both by sellers and buyers be- 
yond their value, in the general confidence 
that with increasing prosperity they would 
soon be worth more than the estimates 
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placed on them. Thus the trusts were 
welcomed to do away with distrusts. 

Among conspicuous examples of com- 
bination are railroads. When there were 
many independent roads, several of them 
connecting the same important centers, 
they sought to increase their own busi- 
ness by offering lower rates than their 
rivals. ‘Then fival roads made agree- 
ments to charge a-common rate. After 
awhile several roads became absorbed 
into one company, and charging the same 
rates as their rivals, paid back a portion 
to favored shippers. Then railroads un- 
dertook to pool their receipts, distributing 
the total on a ratio agreed on. But pool- 
ing and rebates were soon prohibited -by 
law. State and interstate commerce com- 
missions were appointed to supervise the 
business of railroads for the country. 
The sentiment has continued to grow 
that the railroads used to deal unfairly 
with one another and that now they have 
combined to deal unfairly with the public. 
The next remedy proposed to do away 
with popular distrust is for the people to 
take possession of the railroads and carry 
on their business through persons elected 
by them to administer the government. 
It is also proposed that the people in the 
same way shall manage all business in 
which they have common interests. This 
is municipal or Government ownership. 

Will this method, if adopted, do away 
with distrust? It certainly will not un- 
less the people have confidence in those 
who hold public office. At present a cam- 
paign is in full progress to foster general 
distrust of men who have been intrusted 
with public affairs. Dishonesty in city 
governments is declared to be general. 
The charge is made to include the small 
towns and rural districts. If we accept 
newspaper reports our state legislatures 
are universally corrupt. The United 
States Congress is morally depraved. The 
Executive Department is denounced as 
scheming for its favorites. On the floor 
of the Senate the United States Courts are 
solemnly declared untrustworthy, making 
decisions in favor of trusts as against the 
people. 

As evidence that we have not overstated 
the growth of popular distrust we invite 
our readers to glance at the themes of 
articles in current magazines. They select 
their topics to meet popular demands 
with greater deliberation than the daily 
newspapers. The most prominent sub- 
jects are those which justify distrust of 
public men. No class of these men is 
exempt. Commercial Machiavellianism, 
The Menace of Plutocracy, Human Lib- 
erty or Human Greed, The Looting of 
Alaska, The Treason of the Senate, An 
Editorial Denunciation of the United 
States Senate, are sample titles from 
leading periodicals. Every sort of pur- 
suit and institution, from amateur ath- 
letics to prisons, is described as in the 
grasp of dishonest men intent on some 
underhand game to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the public. 

Whither does this movement tend? 
Are the people honest and their leaders 
corrupt? Has it become the habit of 
the honest multitude to choose dishonest 
men out of their own number and elect 
them to manage public affairs? If they 
by their votes take vast business enter- 
prises, out of private hands and place 
them in the hands of men they elect to 
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public office will they then elect more 
trustworthy men? In short, is not the 
trend of sentiment toward indiscriminate 
blame of persons prominent in society, 
business and government, which is largely 
promoted in press, platform and pulpit, 
leading to general distrust which fore- 
bodes widespread disaster? 

It is well for thoughtful men .at this 
time to ask themselves such questions 
as these, for the undermining of public 
confidence is the loosening of the foun- 
dations on which business prosperity and 
popular government rest. 


The New Testament Newly 
Tested 


The historical study of the literature of 
‘the Old Testament during the last twenty 
years has considerably modified popular 
understanding of its teaching. This mod- 
ification has been brought about through 
new knowledge of the age of its books, 
their origin, the motive and method of 
their composition, and their relation to 
the religion of the Jews out of which 
Christianity was evolved. New specu- 
lations which are not yet knowledge have 
also influenced this modification of popu- 
lar views of the Old Testament, and the 
effect of these speculations may be only 
temporary. The underlying question.in 
all this discussion is this—Is the ancient 
Hebrew literature which Jesus Christ 
called the Scriptures the product of 
human minds as was other literature, 
preserved and cherished above the rest 
because it was found to be most valu- 
able for religious purposes; or was it 
produced in a different manner from 
all other literature through peculiar rev- 
elations of God to its writers or to those 
whose words and deeds its writers record? 

Speaking broadly, all Biblical scholars 
are now agreed that examination into the 
age, authorship, mode of composition 
and editorial changes of these books is 
legitimate and desirable. The most con- 
servative students probably do not realize 
how much their method of approach to 
the study of the Old Testament and their 
devotional use of it are affected by popu- 
larized results of critical investigation of 
its character. The New Testament, how- 
ever, has until recently remained compar- 
atively untouched by criticism as re- 
garded by average Christian readers of 
it. The words of Christ and his apostles, 
the accounts of Christ’s ministry in the 
Gospels and of the founding of the Chris- 
tian Church in the book of the Acts have 
been taken at their face value. 

{ The time is at hand when the New 
‘Testament is to be subjected to the same 
methed of testing as that which is ac- 
Knowledged as legitimate when applied 
to the Old Testament. And speculations 
concerning the New are to be circulated 
as freely as they have been concerning the 
Qld. This, indeed, has already been done. 
In Germany elaborate treatment of crit- 
ical New'Testament questions for scholars 
-is being followed by a new series of popu- 
lar lives of Jesus and of Paul, and of dis- 
cussion of their influence on our ideas of 
religion by such authors as Dr. P. W. 
Schmidt of Basle, Professor Furrer of 
Zurich, Drs. Weinel, Vischer, Wernle, 
Bousset and Wrede. The advance.guard 
of this sort of literature has already ap- 
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peared in this country within the last few 
weeks in English translations of several 
of these books and also in The Prophet of 
Nazareth, by Professor Schmidt of Cor- 
nell, and The Finality of the Christian 
Religion, by Professor Foster of Chicago 
University. 

The prevailing belief of Christians that 
the New Testament has preserved a di- 
vinely certified record of the teaching of 
Jesus and of his mind and will as reflected 
in his earthly ministry is being challenged 
by learned'men. Were the reports of his 
sayings colored by the prejudices of the 
writers of the Gospels, altered by being 
passed from mouth to mouth in oral 
traditions for many years before they 
were recorded, amended by later editors 
of the written Gospels and epistles? How 
far was Jesus affected by his surround- 
ings and the opinions of his contempora 
ries? Is the Gospel of John the writer’s 
ideal of the Christ or a;historic picture of 
Jesus? Does Paul reflect Jesus as he was 
in the flesh or his own ideal in the garb of 
the philosophy of his time? 

Let the believer in Christ as revealed in 
the New Testament not be disturbed by 
the discussions on these and similar ques- 
tions which are likely to grow more in- 
tense and popular. Let him remember 
that these questions are not finally an- 
swered by being asked and discussed. 
The opinions of the scholars who are 
asking them differ widely from one an- 
other, and the same scholars have ex- 
pressed varying views at different times. 
The message of the New Testament loses 
none of its meaning or value through 
discussion of these questions. Its final 
test is its fitness to our needs. The seeker 
after a revelation from God finds it in the 
New Testament. He who speaks there 
speaks in our own hearts, and we know 
him. What is of highest value in the 
written Word is its testimony illumining 
our Own experience as to our fellowship 
with God through Jesus Christ. Scholar- 
ship may help us to interpret that experi- 
ence but cannot deny it. The genuineness 
of scholarship is tested by its bearing in 
the presence of the believer’s experience 
with his Lord in the use of his Lord’s 
message. ‘‘The Spirit himself beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are chil- 
dren of God, ... joint heirs with Christ.’’ 
With that testimony confirming the mes- 
sage of the New Testament all reverent 
study of it will make its meaning more 
impressive and precious. 


The Christ of Today* 


There never was an age since the begin- 
ning when there were so many men who 
accepted Christ as Lord and made so 
much of his authority as the age in which 
we live. The twentieth century bids fair 
to be known in the history of the world 
as that in which the principles of Christ’s 
thinking became the basal principles of 
all religion, the basal tests of all effective 
morals, the informing spirit of good man- 
ners and mutual service for the race. For 
no religion can escape the leavening infiu- 
ence of his revelation of the fatherhood 


*Prayer meeting topic for April 1-7. (In the 
Handbook this and the preceding subject were 
accidentally misplaced in their order.) The Christ 
of Today. Matt. 28: 16-20; 1 Cor. 11: 23-34, 
Christ the permanent revealer of God. The repre- 
sentative man. Every man’s friend. How shall we 
hold communion with him? 
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of God and the brotherhood of man. No 
system of morals can devise a higher 
principle or motive. No code of high 
conduct can discover any substitute for 
brotherly consideration and kindly love 
as he at once proclaimed and embodied 
them. To whatever heights we imagine 
ourselves to have attained, we shall not 
be on the summit if, looking up, we see 
above us the ideals of faith and conduct 
which the world has learned from Jesus, 

We cannot too often remember how 
representative of our common humanity 
was the life of our Lord. He is every 
man’s friend because he experienced the 
common lot and can understand the 
thoughts of every man. It might be a 
profitable exercise of thought to consider 
whether in any other age or in any other 
circumstances a more representative life 
could have been lived than that of the 
carpenter’s son, the artisan, the teacher, 
the sufferer for the whole brotherhood of 
men. The Christ of today is the Man 
Christ Jesus, who is still touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities. He has not 
forgotten the days of his flesh. Nor must 
we forget that he is representative not 
least of all in his sinlessness. The ideal 
man—the ideal myself—is not a sinner. 
He attains true life when sin is overcome 
and cast out and he stands up free, as 
Christ was already in the days of his 
earthly pilgrimage. 

Our communion with this living Christ 
who is the real leader of the world’s best 
thought today must depend upon our will 
to lead the life of holiness he led, our 
will, that is, to. struggle up toward our 
ideal as he reveals it. Communion is for 
sinners, but not for contented sinners and 
it grows clearer and dearer in proportion 
as our wills are strong to follow him. 
In our following our likeness grows and 
our capacity to understand his friendship. 
The problem of the soul today is a prob- 
lem of obedience founded on his call to 
come up higher, developing love and ex- 
ercising itself in service. To those who 
have given themselves to this life of obedi- 
ence, kindliness and love, the experience 
of communion becomes the salt and sweet 
of living, and the antidote for care and 
grief. 


In Brief 


Pressure is being brought to bear on the 
Boston School Board to have Irish taught in 
the schools. A sign of the times. 


The April number of the serial journal of 
the New York State Conference of Religions 
will contain a full report of the session devoted 
to discussion of the topic, The Relation of 
Moral Teachers to Predatory Wealth, at the 
Rochester meeting last fall. 


It isa sign of the times that Yale Univer- 
sity, which hitherto has been taking its in- 
stractors on insurance from the ranks of men 
furnished by the companies, has decided here- 
after to rely on independent students of the 
business who are not of and from the com- 
panies. 


A sign of the times is the discussion by 
Philadelphia’s Methodist ministers of the need 
of more religious instruction of children, and 
their decision to devote careful thought to a 
plan of supplementing public school instruc- 
tion with week day instruction by church 
teachers. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
gan to take evidence in New York City last 
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week on charges brought by the railroads 
centering in the metropolis against shippers of 
freight. In one month inspectors of the Trunk 
Line Association have found 34,000 false classi- 
fications. Here is a new line of exposure. 


If the union of the Congregationalists, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestants 
should be brought about as proposed, it is 
quite possible that a large portion of Congre- 
gational church members may never know 
of the union so far as it affects their own 
relations with their church. Things will go 
on pretty much the same as now in many 
of our churches. 


Now it turns out that the Government itself 
is at the mercy of a powder trust, and that if 
we went to war we would be in the hands of 
this monopoly even as we are in times of 
peace. We are paying seventy-five cents a 
pound for powder that can be made for less 
than half the sum. Senator Daniels of Vir- 
ginia introduced a bill appropriating money 
for a Government factory last week. 


There will be a chorus of approval to ex- 
Judge Alton B. Parker’s saying, apropos of 
conditions in New York’s insurance circle, 
that ‘‘the way to convict is to convict.’’ Un- 
less some men in high places, who by their 
own admissions have furnished evidence of 
their guilt, are punished adequately, not only 
New York City but New York State will 
see some very radical voting at coming elec- 
tions. 


There is a Learlike note in the news from a 
New Jersey Methodist Episcopal Conference 
which had to discipline one of its aged clergy 
last week for ‘‘ highly imprudent and unmin- 
isterial conduct ’’ in that he did not pay his 
debts. It turned out that his indebtedness 
was on notes given to educate his children, 
one now a professor in North Carolina and the 
other a physician in New York, who have for- 
gotten their father in their prosperity. 


A Brooklyn Presbyterian clergyman who 
asked the women of his congregation to re- 
move their hats, referred to the Scripture in- 
junction that ‘“‘every woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with her head uncovered dis- 
honoreth her head;’”’ but said it was not 
always possible to run a modern church along 
the lines laid down by St. Paul. He could not 
have uttered a greater heresy if he had affirmed 
outright that in this respect the Bible is not 
inerrant. 


News comes of a genuine religious awaken- 
ing in Iowa College and Grinnell, the town 
where it is located. It began in the town 
and has the hearty support of the collegiate 
community. Twenty of the best students are 
now pledged to the ministry. The influence 
of Prof. E. A. Steiner in securing this result 
is evident, inasmuch as both in the classroom 
and through personal intercourse he empha- 
sizes constantly the appeal of the ministry to 
young men of purpose and ability. 


At the Pacific Coast Congregational Con- 
gress in First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., May 
16-23, Dr. Washington Gladden and Prof. E. I. 
Bosworth are to figure prominently on the 
program. The list of speakers also includes 
Dr. Arthur Smith of China, Drs. R. R. Mere- 
dith_and C. R. Brown, and many ministers 
drawn from the Pacific coast section. The 
five main topics for discussion are: Congrega- 
tionalism, The Churches and the Social Prob- 
lems, Education and the Young People, Evan- 
gelism, and The Mission of our Churches. 


That story told on another page by his 


former pastor, Dr. Hubbell, of the ways in. 


which Henry M. Moore served his Master, 
ought to quicken the pulses of many a layman. 
The interest which is felt in this Boston busi- 
ness man who has lately passed on is wide- 
spread, and the esteem in which he was held 
by those who knew him best is shown by the 
fact that a large audience in Somerville sat 
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willingly and with undiminished interest for 
two hours and twenty minutes the other Sun- 
day while tributes were being paid to him. 


The Prime Minister of New Zealand recently 
said that the greatest evil of the colony was 
gambling, a practice that was “‘sapping the 
life of the people.” Whereupon the Outlook 
(Dunedin) pointed out that the government 
refuses to suppress gambling by mechanical 
devices, and that mayors of cities deliberately 
call on citizens to observe as holidays those 
days when the leading races aretoberun. It 
also pointed out that all through Australasia 
there is a portentous increase of gambling and 
of powerlessness or unwillingness of officials 
to enforce law punishing it. 


The March number of the Biblical World 
is a composite picture of the late Pres. Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper as remarkable as his own 
personality was. Thirty-three persons emi- 
nent as educators have contributed to it, all of 
them his intimate personal friends. Each has 
taken a distinct part in sketching the career 
and character of one of the most brilliant, 
useful and lovable men in American history. 
Under the inspiration of admiring affection 


these sketches are made to present Dr. Harper’ 


as lifelike as the excellent portraits of him 
which are distributed throughout the volume. 


Dr. John Clifford of London, began his 
preaching career by launching sharp denunci- 
ations against the imperfections and foibles of 
Christians. One of his teachers who heard 
him preach advised him to throw away his 
pepper box and take a jar of honey with him. 
“That piece of advice,” said Dr. Clifford, 
‘Saltered my style.”’ Others besides ministers 
may find this counsel valuable. A young man, 
especially, who assumes authority to rebuke 
his neighbors habitually can hardly be con- 
scious of the offensiveness of the self- conceit 
which goes with it. Few mature ministers 
use the pepper box as a censer, unless, like 
certain well-known preachers, they have ac- 
quired the habit in early life. 


Personalia 


Eyan Spicer, the well-known English Con- 
gregationalist,; is now chairman of the London 
County Council. 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, well known as an 


'Aretic explorer and scientist, is to be first 


Norwegian ambassador to Great Britain. 


Rev. A. Boyd Scott, pastor of the United 
Free Church in Paisley, Scotland, has been in- 
vited to become Rev. John Watson’s successor 
in Liverpool. 

Itis announced, though we cannot vouch 
for the truth of the story, that the removal of 
Mr. Storer as our ambassador to Austria was 
due to his wife’s effort to involve President 
Roosevelt in schemes for the promotion of 
Archbishop Ireland to a cardinalate. 


Rev. Dr. G. Campbell Morgan of London, 
has promised to preach the sermon at the 
World’s Sunday School Convention in Rome, 
to be held in May next year. He will also 
be renominated as president of the London 
Sunday School Union for 1907. 


Prof. J. M. Pierce, Harvard’s oldest profes- 
sor, who died last week, was an eminent math- 
ematician, the son of an even greater one, 
Benjamin Pierce. He loved the fine arts, 
music, poetry and good-fellowship, and was 
something more than a wizard dealing with 
symbols of time and space. 

‘Baron Kaneko, Japan’s special representa- 
tive in this country during the war with 
Russia, has contributed to a Japanese jour- 
nal the opinion, after study of politics, finance 
and learning in this country during his re- 
cent sojourn, that in religion and morals 
Japan has nothing to learn from the West. 

Rev. Dr. James B. Dunn died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., March 19, at the age of seventy-two. 
He was general secretary of the National 
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Temperance Society. In the 70’s he was 
quite prominent in religious circles of Boston 
as pastor of the Columbus Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, and as a leader in temperance 
reform. 


Mr. Luther H. Cary of San Francisco, ar- 
rived in Boston, March 23, and entered on 
his work as manager of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. He 
is assured of a hearty welcome in his new 
office. Some further words introducing Mr. 
Cary to the society’s patrons and friends. 
will be given next week. 


The death of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney last 
week at her home in Milton, Mass., removes 
one of the oldest of our writers of fiction of 
a sort especially popular a generation ago. 
Mrs. Whitney’s influence had always been 
beneficent, and the wide circulation her books 
had was deserved. She was interested in 
problems of religion and wrote about them. 


The Scottish Review calls attention to ade- 
quate recognition, recently given by his co-la- 
borers, of the profound interest and consecra- 
tion Prof. George Adam Smith has shown in 
social salvation work in the slum districts of 
Glasgow. From Higher Criticism of the Old 
Testament he passes readily to preaching 
gospel sermons, and from that to brotherly 
service of the less fortunate sons of men. 


Pope Leo XIII. was an aristocrat and some- 
what lenient in his dealings with high-born 
Italian Catholics who transgressed the law of 
the Church. Pope Pius X. is of the people 
and no respecter of persons. Hence, when re- 
cently young Prince Pignatelli Strongoli of 
Naples committed suicide, the Neapolitan 
clergy went ahead preparing to bury him with 
Church rites, assuming that the Vatican would 
make an exception in his case as in the past. 
when similar tragedies have occurred. But 
no! Pius X. said that the prince must go un- 
buried by the Church just like any other Cath- 
olic sinner. One may not approve of the law 
which denies to suicides the rites of burial by 
clergy, but he must admire the impartiality of 
the great commoner, Pius X. 


Prof. George A. Coe of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who has been spending the winter 
quietly in Boston on leave of absence from 
his chair of philosophy at the university, has 
been welcomed to local religious and social 
organizations. He always brings his own 
constructive contribution to the discussion of 
current questions. Continuous and thorough 
study of philosophy and psychology has not 
chilled in him the evangelistic fervor, though 
he believes that methods and message should 
both tally with the trend which modern theol- 
ogy and psychology have come to regard as 
central and assured. He believes that there 
is far more motive and potential emotionalism 
in the so-called new thought than many of its 
critics or advocates either as yet discern and 
the liberal thinkers ought in his judgment to 
make more evident the relation of the newer 
truths to heart and conscience. Dr. Coe has 
just left Boston to engage for a week or 
two in special religious services in Western 
cities. He will speak on the broad theme of 
the religious life. The Methodist Church is 
fortunate in having such a trained and wide- 
visioned layman—for layman he still is though 
a graduate of a theological seminary—so 
sympathetic with the problems of the pastor- 
ate and so capable of lending a helpful hand 
wherever he goes. 


Professor Anthony of the Free Baptist 
Divinity School, Maine, disclosed not long 
ago the tactics employed by Baptist theolog- 
ical seminaries to induce students to attend 
them, and now President Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins University boldly says that competi- 
tion between universities for post-graduate 
students has become a grave evil in the edu- 
cational world. As for Johns Hopkins, he 
says that it is not in the ‘‘soup house busi- 
ness.”’ 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


The literature of consolation is so compara- 
tively limited in range and quality that I 
always rejoise when I discover a book pre- 
eminently helpful in interpreting dark and 
distressing human experiences. Such is the 
conspicuous function of Byron Palmer’s God’s 
White Throne. A thoughtful person wou'd 
be interested in this ‘‘rational evangelical 
theodicy,’’ because of its intrinsie merit, but 
when one learns out of what personal suffer- 
ing the book has fruited, it becomes doubly 
valuable. Mr. Palmer was a student at Bos- 
ton University nearly a score of years ago and 
graduated from the Theological School with 
high honors. Whenin Boston he was in full 
vigor and of athletic build and tastes. After 
serving a Methodist church for four years he 
was smitten with a mysterious disease which 
has resulted in a gradual ossifying of bones 
and muscles. His home now isin Ashtabula, 
O., where his devoted wife serves him as at- 
tendant and housekeeper besides teaching all 
day in a public schoo]. Every stage of the 
disease has been marked by acute pains and 
he is becoming more helpless each passing 
day. 

I have mentioned these details, not to feed a 
morbid interest in a medical condition that 
baffles the best physicians, but to show that 
this book has its basis not in the teachings of 
a theological classroom nor in the arguments 
of other men, but in a seldom paralleled per- 
sonal necessity of vindicating the ways of God 
to one of his greatly afflicted servants. This 
gives to every page of the book the note of 
sincerity and a rare pervasive tenderness. 
The author has not put on paper a single 
sentence which has not first run the gauntlet, 
both of his disciplined mind and his sore 
heart. Take such a typical sentence as this, 
“The issues of the human heart are all calls 
for help, and the issues of the divine heart 
are all answers to these prayers.’’ Or this, 
*«Tt is life with all its dangers and mysteries, 
its doubts and its despair, that touches into 
sympathy the heart of the Father.” Think of 
the sleepless and painful nights and days that 
lie back of such words of resignation! And it 
must not be thought that Mr. Palmer has been 
stupefied by pain into acquiescence with the 
will of God. Those who know him best say 
that his spirit is remarkably alive and keenly 
interested in all that is going on in the world. 
His book shows that he is thoroughly in har- 
mony with the conclusions of modern thinkers. 

For a number of months this little book has 
been making its way to all parts of the coun- 
try and the returning tide of gratitude and 
appreciation sweetens the passing days for 
the sufferer. As he sits in his armchair, he 
has been able to reply to some of the many 
letters asking for further light on some per- 
sonal problem or mystery, and so the man who 
might have been, if his health had lasted, one 
of the most acceptable preachers in the Meth- 
odist Church in this country, is discharging a 
ministry of consolation and inspiration to 
scores of persons all over the world. I advise 
any one whose faith is clouded or who knows 
of others who find it hard to reconcile God’s 
dealing with them, to possess themselves of 
this little book, which may be had of Rev. 
Byron Palmer of Ashtabula, O. The dollar 
which it costs will not only make these days 
of hopeless invalidism more bearable, but will 
help Mr. Palmer to render larger service in 
the kingdom. It is the same kind of work 
which the late Dr. Alexander Mackennal of 
Bowdon, Eng., did in that wonderful series 
of letters published in his biography and en- 
titled, A Spiritual Directorate, as well as in 
his Sermons from a Sick Room. 

PARE ee 

i have been attending town meeting up in 
the charming little New England hamlet to 
which I have recently transferred my resi- 
dence and where I have assumed all the civic 
rights and privileges that go with the posses- 
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sion of an abandoned farm. Down in the city 
these duties sat far too lightly upon me, I 
fear. Even the éarnest admonitions and the 
noble example of Pres, Samuel B. Capen of 
the American Board did not always move me 
from my own fireside on caucus night. Some- 
how the bigness of the municipality and the 
ample sufficiency of the men who knew how 
to run things, or who thought they did, made 
my personal participation in polities seem 
rather gratuitous and ineffective. But up in 
the country my vote counts, and so all the af- 
ternoon I satin the crowded townhouse with 
my farmer neighbors and followed proceed- 
ings with attention constantly on edge. For 
examples of potent, triumphant and even 
rampant democracy, commend me today not to 
cities with their cosmopolitan population, but 
to the good old New England town that has 
preserved its best traditions. The way we 
farmers and milkmen and storekeepers keep 
our eyes on the expenditures would do credit 
to the fiercest watchdog of the treasury at 
Washington. And yet we don’t growl at one 
another even if we do have our little differ- 
ences and sometimes when we are ventilating 
them vigorously and things are getting a little 
warm, that unfailing sense of humor which 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg considers so char- 
acteristic of the American people, comes to 
the relief. For instance, after one of the 
speakers had intimated that if the town 
didn’t do so and so, this and that would hap- 
pen, a gentleman on the other side of the 
house arose and declared that the worst part 
of his predecessor’s argument was the threat- 
ening part. The first speaker did not catch 
the remark, so the moderator undertook to 
repeat it, saying, “‘ He says that the best part 
of the gentlemen’s argument is the second 
part.” And in the general laughter that en- 
sued, all rancor disappeared. 

And what a sense of corporate responsibility 
is conveyed in those first words of every article 
in the warrant, ‘‘ To see if the town.”’ It was 
we, the town, not a group of selfish politicians, 
who decided to close up the road that runs 
from Deacon Gabriel Robinson’s down to the 
Widow Howard’s cranberry patch. It was 
we, the town, after thorough and even warm 
discussion of the important matter in all its 
phases, who decided to have the school commit- 
tee send the barge every morning to the front 
door of a certain house to take the children 
residing there to school. It was we, the town, 
who after another round of perfervid oratory 
made up our minds that it was safe to let the 
firemen have exclusive control of the building 
in which their apparatus is kept. No ring 
rule for us up in Arcadia! 

And if by chance any of the officials whom 
we, the town, elected the other Monday, shall 
exceed this coming year their functions in the 
slightest particular, they will have to reckon 
with us a year hence and not even their 
princely salaries ranging from $5 to $60 per 
annum shall prevent us freemen from putting 
an article in the warrant beginning, ‘‘ To see if 
the town will longer countenance the methods 
employed by So and So.” Let no one despair 
of the future of American democracy so long 
as the good old New England town meeting 
which offers a free forum to everybody and 
usually comes to sensible and practicable con- 
clusions, flourishes. 


Education 


Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter succeeds Dr. 
Drummond in the chair at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, Eng. 


The first course of lectures at Beloit College 
on a foundation established by Mrs. Greiner 
of Chicago, will be given this year by Rev. 
David Beaton of Chicago, upon the general 
theme, A Spiritual Interpretation of Life. 


Amherst College has been placed on the 
lengthening list of colleges designated for 
conditional gifts from Mr. Carnegie. He will 
give $75,000 for new biological and geological 
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laboratories if an equal amount can be se- 
cured besides. 


The ninth annual conference for education 
in the South is to be at Lexington, Ky., May 
2-4. This conference has grown from a small 
gathering with informal discussions at Capon 
Springs, Va, to an assemblage which fills the 
largest halls that can be secured. Its chief 
promoter is Mr. Robert C. Ogden of New 
York. 


Joseph H, Tewksbury 


In the first number of The Congregationalist 
for the current month we recorded Mr. Tewks- 
bury’s retirement from the office of business 
manager and treasurer of the Congregational 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, with 
an account of his connection with the society 
during the last twenty years and the resolu- 
tions of the directors expressing their appre- 
ciation of his usefulness and ability in his 
long service. In this closing number for the 
month it is our sad task to record his death, 
March 25, at Brandon Hall, Brookline, Mass., 


which for some time past has been his home. 
He was stricken with cerebral hemorrhage 
while at luncheon, March 15, and from the 
first there was little hope of his recovery. 

Mr. Tewksbury has become widely known 
throughout the denomination not only as an 
able and successful manager of the large busi- 
ness interests of our publishing house, but as 
an active Christian and a man of extensive ac- 
quaintance with literature. As a Bible class 
leader in Union Park Church during his nine 
years’ residence in Chicago and in Harvard 
Church during his residence in Brookline the 
last ten years, he has inspired many young peo- 
ple to study the Bible along lines prepared by 
himself. He had been an efficient president 
of the Harvard Brotherhood, and many mem- 
bers of the Boston Congregational Club will 
remember the interesting and suggestive re- 
ports he gave for its outlook committee. In 
many other ways he has made his influence 
felt in church life. 

He has been an occasional contributor to The 
Congregationalist, and his suggestions in the 
editing as well as the publishing of the paper 
have been of high value. A Business Man’s 
New Year Endeavor, which was printed in The 


‘Congregationalist in 1902, prepared by him, 


was extensively copied in other papers and in 
some of them was credited to Dr. Henry van 
Dyke. Mr. Tewksbury was fifty-three years 
of age, and leaves a wife and three sisters. 
He was born in Methuen, Mass., and his con- 
nection with the Publishing Society began in 
1886, his period of service being about equally 
divided between Chicago and Boston. 

The funeral services were held at Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Wednesday afternoon, 
March 28, in charge of the pastor, Dr. Reuen 
Thomas. Rey. Drs. George M. Boynton and 
A. E. Dunning, who have for many years been 
associates with Mr. Tewksbury in the Publish- 
ing Society, assisted. All the departments of 
the society at the Congregational House were. 
closed during the hours of service. The burial 
was at Sharon, where Mr. Tewksbury lived in 
his earlier manhood. ; 
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The People’s Meeting—Its Management and Mismanagement 


A Few Concrete Suggestions Modestly Offered and Illustrated 


The genius who first discovered that 
the prayer meeting was ‘‘the thermom- 
eter of the church”’ became thereby the 
father of a great nation; everybody seems 
delighted to adopt that uncopyrighted 
clinicalmetaphor. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury (I forget which decade) Mr. Beecher 
daringly proposed another way of regard- 
ing the subject. He called it a bellows to 
Sunday—something to make the fire of 
eloquence and devotion glow in the great 
congregation. The bellows is not an in- 
strument of precision, but it is a great 
deal more reviving than a thermometer. 


DULLNESS WITHOUT EXCUSE 


A man ought to preach well who has 
the right sort of backing only three days 
to the rear, but a dismal midweek meet- 
ing is an extinguisher. A dull, dreary 
monotonous prayer meeting is nothing 
less than a high crime and misdemeanor 
for which plainly somebody is indictable. 
That one spot at least should be an oasis 
in this world. Is it not expressly the 
people’s hour, their favored time to 
prophesy, to see visions, to dream dreams; 
and as such does it not enjoy unexampled 
freedoms, flexibilities and surprises? 

How can it be dull and lifeless? Given 
Christianity with its rich and varied 
doctrines and experiences; God’s people 
with their wistful, yearning hearts; a 
place and sixty minutes sheltered from 
the storm ; an average pastor with any en- 
thusiasm and resourcefulness—and some- 
thing vitalizing ought to result. 

Can anything be more exhilarating for 
the minister than to find his own people 
preaching the word to him and each other 
at the midweek evening hour, and there 
by testimony, by vivid parable and earn- 
est questioning, showering forth all those 
prismatic hues which as white beams of 
heavenly light have before been the mes. 
sages of the pulpit? -If the public proc- 
lamation of the gospel is a sun flooding 
the world, then the prayer meeting is a 
flower garden—beautiful to behold, dear 
to linger in, hard to forego. And if read- 
ing flower catalogues makes a lady long 
for flowers, may not reading about prayer 
meetings make laity and leaders long for 
flower gardens such as these? 

This is my hope. Let it not be thought 
presumption if a pastor who has suffered 
much from his own blunders and mistakes 
in this department, shall share the lessons 
of his experience with his younger breth- 
ren, and such of the people as believe in 
better things. 


THE LEADER’S SELF-RESTRAINT 


The first topic for us to consider is the 
danger of over-leading. The midweek’ 
_ meeting is pre-eminently the people’s— 
not a sermon or lecture. There are un- 
questionably some pastors who find that 
they can profit their people by a formal 
midweek lecture or connected train of 
instruction delivered with something of 
-the unction and authority of a Sunday 
morning discourse. I am speaking of 
a different type,of meeting. I hold that 
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in almost all churches (and I would not 
limit it to the non-liturgical) there is 
room and there is need for a democratic 
and popular prayer and conference meet- 
ing characterized by limberness, variety, 
spontaneity and freedom. 

To stimulate these qualities and wisely 
restrain and direct them is the function of 
a leader. I should say the same person, 
presumably the pastor, should exercise 
that function week by week and year 
by year. It is worth while to teach 
himself how to make that golden sixty 
minutes fruitful and precious to the wide 
family circle which will assemble around 
him. He will soon find that there is no 
gift of quick invention, no tact, no train- 
ing in logic, no happy lubricant of humor, 
no warmth of heart’s sympathy or clear 
light of discrimination, but he can employ 
it here. The pulpit itself will hardly make 
a heavier demand upon the variety of his 
powers. If it is hard to speak well, how 
hard it must be to assist others in doing so! 

Now about the danger of over-leading 
and under leading. Some subject has been 
announced beforehand for the conference, 
and at the proper time the leader must 
introduce it. In short, he must speak 
upon it. He must speak first. Now in 
speaking first he can so speak as easily to 
insure the silence of all who would come 
after him. He may speak too well. He 
may take up the subject so fully, handle 
it so deftly, discourse upon it so ably and 
eloquently, that nobody will follow. 

A good many leaders take up the sub- 
ject as one would an orange; squeeze 
every bit of juice out of it, extract by 
pressure even the pulp; and then after 
kneading and squeezing it for twenty 
minutes until it is as dry as a remainder 
biscuit, they throw it to the meeting 
and cheerfully say, ‘‘Now see what you 
can get out of it.”” And as the people 
know they can’t get anything out of it, 
they won’t try; and the silence grows 
dense and most embarrassing. The leader 
goes away and says, ‘‘I wish our people 
would take a hand in the conference 
meeting as they do in such a church.”’ 


AN UNEXHAUSTED THEME 


Suppose on the other hand the teacher 
takes up the subject as one might take up 
an English walnut, and laying it on his 
anvil, gives it, not a smash with his trip- 
hammer, but a light tap, enough to make 
the shell split open in several directions 
but not enough to break the kernel; and 
then holding it up before the people, he 
allows them to see a perfectly good nut 
already cracked and disclosing through 
its rifted sides the meaty convolutions 
which make the mouth water and the 
fingers wish they had a chance. If at 
this juncture he lets the people have a 
chance, ten to one they will clean the 
shell out. He has said so little, he has 
handled the subject so inadequately, he 
has evidently fallen so far short, that 
the people say: ‘‘ We can do better than 
that.” And they do. The leader makes 
a sacrifice hit and they run the bases. 


After it is over, no one comes praising 
the leader and saying, ‘‘What you said 
helped me;”’ but they say to each other, 
“What a good meeting we had tonight ; 
so many took part in it!”’ And it will 
not be long before persons will say, ‘‘We 
enjoy the midweek more than any other 
meeting in our church.” 

It is evident then that the leader’s 
treatment should not be exhaustive. 
He can give the subject a quick, firm, 
yet light touch. This he will do by 
speaking interrogatively, suggestively— 
even in doubts and guesses. He may 
hint at illustrations; he may boldly strike 
out divisions; he may ask questions in 
such a way as to lure the thinking func- 
tion of other minds. Brevity, vivacity, 
suggestion, must characterize all he does. 
He must be shifty, alert, of many moods, 
of quick decision; he must know how 
to waken a somnambulist without mak- 
ing him fall, and to quell a doctrinal 
riot without ruffling anybody’s temper. 
His ambition must be to make the pul- 
pit jealous of the prayer meeting because 
the latter is so good, and then, as he is 
himself the preacher, turn that jealousy 
into gratitude and felicitation. 


THE THEME-THOUGHT MAY BE CHANGED 


In one church the meeting was waxing 
dull; the people were refraining from do- 
ing their part, were refusing to discuss 
the subjects proposed, and the leader tried 
a flank movement like this. He said: 
‘““Now, as you know, our topic tonight is 
so and so, but before I introduce the topic 
I desire to ask a question and to settle a 
point of difficulty, Is God more inter- 
ested in religion than he is in other 
things?’’ To this some replied, ‘“‘Yes’’; 
others, ‘‘No.’’ How could these answers 
be reconciled? Was it possible persons 
were taking opposite views of the divine 
character, or was there a difference in 
their conception of religion? Ina little 
time by a judicious use of the Socratic 
method, that pastor had the intellects of 
his people thoroughly embarked in an en- 
deavor to ascertain exactly what religion 
is in its extension to the parts and phases 
of human life. The hour ran by, the ap- 
athy was broken up, the original subject 
was forgotten, and the dull and irrespon- 
sive even had wnwarily been trapped into 
some discriminating thought, some defin- 
ing, some expression. 

Let us not, however, fall into the mis- 
take of supposing that every moment of 
silence in a prayer meeting is a moment 
of dullness and irreligion. If “weighty 
words have been spoken, if deep emotions 
have been aroused, if tears have fallen, if 
sighs for relief or yearning for blessing 
have been uttered, what is more natural, 
what more sweet, than to rest a little in 
silence and allow the blessed Holy Spirit 
of God to speak? A little Quaker silence 
mixed with our loquacity might be well. 
We must not fall into the mischievous 
habit of chattering in every gap of time 
and growing nervous the moment silence 
intervenes. 
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THE MEETING MAY BE GUIDED 


The leader can always gently turn these 
golden silences to silver speech by touch- 
ing this key or that of his manifold, 
sweet-vyoiced congregational organ. He 
can ask a child a question; he can tell the 
beautiful story of some faithfulness he 
has noted; he can ask for the mention of 
the names of the sick; or of the college 
students away from the home church; or 
the families who within a year may have 
removed from the church to remote 
churches, and he can have a fervent 
prayer for those mentioned. It will bind 
them all closer; the present and the 
absent will flow together around the com- 
mon mercy seat. 
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And if prayer begins to flow, I would 


“ not check it; I would not force it, and I 


would not check it. I would not allow 
any program to show its head so long as 
souls are drawn out to plead with God. 
These seasons will present themselves. 
Some meetings will naturally be far more 
prayerful than others; some more speech- 
ful. We had had once a peculiarly spirit- 
ual meeting; there was a most alert 
attention, and feeling had been deep. 


When the hour for closing arrived, I be- 


came suddenly sensible that not yet had 
one word of audible prayer been heard. 
Pausing, I asked the people (about a hun- 
dred were present) whether they had 
missed anything from the meeting, and 
no one could think of any lack. Then 
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I told them, and we waited a moment in 
prayer. But I am of the opinion that 
the angels had seen prayer all through 
that holy hour, and God had heard and 
answered it. 

The best name I can think of for the 
occasion is The Midweek Prayer and Con- 
ference Meeting—just a little long to 
write and to speak, but accurately de- 
scriptive, and prayer has the right of way. 
It is more than any other the family 
gathering of the church—an hour for great 
upliftings and for sweet confidences. Let 
the people remember that it is theirs, 
and bring things rich and good into it 
as bees bring honey tothe hive. Let them 
make it their standing ‘‘ previous engage- 
ment,”’ and let them keep the tryst. 


“The Best Lay Worker in the United States” 


Memories of Henry Martyn Moore 


By Rey. WILLIAM S. HussBewtt, D.D., New YorK CITY 


A famous novelist, and moralist as well, 
‘begins a story abruptly as follows: ‘‘ Viscount 
Lord Ipsden, aged twenty-five, income £18,000 
per year, constitution equine’”’ (strong as a 
horse) ‘‘ half dead with ennui. Lord I. started 
in life with nothing to win and naturally lived 
for amusement.’’ This describes a worldly 
man, even without vices, who lives for him- 
self only. There was another young English- 
man of surpassing gifts and accomplishments, 
Senior wrangler at Cambridge, with a most 
‘brilliant future as scholar and an assured 
position at home. He consecrated his great 
talents to Christ, and in a day when mission 
societies were almost unknown he sailed for 
India to teach the heathen and to translate 
the Bible into the Hindu and Persian tongues. 
‘On his lonely way to present his Persian New 
Testament to the Grand Vizier, he was seized 
with fever and died at Tocat, among strangers, 
at the age of thirty-one. This was Henry 
Martyn. 

The parents of Mr. Moore, either consciously 
or unconsciously, chose for their son the char- 

* acter and devotion of Henry Martyn and named 
him after ‘‘the scholar missionary.”’ Ever 
after his conversion, forty years ago, his zeal 
and devotion were worthy of his name and 
glowed with the steady flame of anthracite. 
He joined the Franklin Street Charch, Somer- 
ville, Mass., on the very day that Richmond 
fell in 1865, and was ever a loyal soldier of 
the cross. 

In 1892, on the platform of a railroad station 
in Glasgow, I met D. L. Moody. He did not 
recognize me at first and asked where he met 
me last. On my reply, Mr. Moody seized my 
hand and exclaimed, “‘O, you are H. M. 
Moore’s minister; I consider him on the whole 
the best lay-worker in the United States. ”’ 
To be known as Mr. Moore’s minister was 
an enviable distinction for any clergyman. 
For many years I carried constantly an Ox- 
ford Testament and Psalms in which he had 
written, ‘‘To my very dear friend and pas- 
tor.” 

A leaflet was published in the revival of 
1858 entitled, ‘‘ How shall 1 honor Jesus to- 
day?’’ Mr. Moore had read this and took it 
for the motto of his busy life. For forty 
years he was an active business man and 
never accepted a penny for his evangelistic 
labors. ‘‘Men took knowledge of him that 
he had been with Jesus.’’ He must oft have 
been tempted to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think, but he escaped this 
peril of egoism, or self-conceit, by his warm 
and constant interest in the character, the 
happiness and the destiny of others 

A good woman wrote me from the West 
last week pouring out her heart in grateful 

_ praises for his unselfish devotion to others. 


Then I remembered a scene in Charles Street 
jail where he went with me to rescue this 
lady’s only son from an act of folly and of 
technical if not of real crime; how we suc- 
ceeded with the judge in court and had sen- 
tence suspended, and raised funds to send 
the young man West to begin life anew and 
how rejoiced was Mr. Moore and what a 
smile lit up his, face when the young man 
rose to bea Y. M. C. A. secretary. Mr. 
Moore did hundreds of such deeds. 

There was nothing vague about his religion. 
It rested on a positive, clearly defined religious 
experience of his own in accepting Christ. It 
was re-enforced by a marvelous experience and 
success in bringing others to Christ. His per- 
sonal intimacy with Christ was something he 
did not hesitate to speak of frankly but 
humbly. Not one clergyman in a thousand 
had witnessed the religious struggles and sur- 
render of more persons than he or was wiser 
in his choice of words fitly spoken to such. 
He believed in the Scriptures and knew them 
from daily reading and study and quoted 
them aptly. He knew where to find any pas- 
sage in God’s Word. It did not trouble him 
to think that the Bible was “lord over his 
conscience.’’ He bowed to its commands and 
his conscience told him that they were just 
and the only infallible rule of faith and prac- 
tice. He thought that a good Christian ought 
to wear out the leaves and binding of his Bible 
onee in five years. 

His temperament helped him in a cheerful, 
companionable, captivating type of piety. He 
was a man of genial humor, never pompous 
and solemn or severe and forbidding either in 
words or ways. He was a capital story-teller 
of the kind that would not disgrace a lady’s 
parlor. Young people loved to be with him 
whether in Boston or at Northfield. Dr. 
Haven, son of the well-known bishop, said 
to me the other day: ‘‘H. M. Moore? He was 
a glorious Christian man; unlike any other 
evangelist whom I ever met and within his 
own sphere the peer of them all.’ Yes, I 
added, and as highly esteemed and beloved by 
his own neighbors as in Maine or Oregon. 
With the sick and dying he knew just how to 
comfort and to cheer their parting hours. 

He had what clergymen call the homiletic 
habit, 7. e., he could turn the commonest inci- 
dents into some bearing on discipleship. While 
not pretending to literary gifts or culture he 
instinctively appropriated for his own up 
building and the help of others all that in his 
wide experience he heard or read of anecdote, 
illustration, exposition. Remember his op- 
portunities in this regard! Besides the Bible, 
which he knew so well and quoted so readily, 
he was the intimate companion of Moody, the 
friend of Henry Drummond, Durant, F. B. 


Meyer, Webb- Peploe, Campbell Morgan, Hugh 
Black, Henry Clay Trumbull, Torrey and 
other great evangelistic workers. With his 
ready and tenacious memory he was ever ac- 
quiring new knowledge of the ways of God 
and could bring it to bear in every proper 
manner on those for whose salvation he ever 
yearned. How often he said, ‘‘ I do not want 
to receive a starless crown from my Lord! ” 

Withal he was a natural and effective speaker 
from the heart with words of genuine sincerity 
and fire without a suspicion of vanity or self- 
seeking. Every night for three months, at 
Moody’s Tabernacle in Boston, in 1871, Mr. 
Moore had charge of the overflow meetings, 
and addressed thousands, 

He was a devoted lover of his own church. 
At the Planter’s Hotel, St. Louis, where by an 
appointment of many weeks’ standing he met 
with his pastor and three companions, he first 
of all rehearsed to us the church news daring 
our absence in California and proposed that 
we pray for God’s blessing on our church. 
He asked if we had noticed a stopping place 
in the alkali plains, where from the distant 
Wahsatch Mountains a stream of ice-cold 
water had been piped to the dry and thirsty 
railroad station. He suggested that this was 
a good illustration of the gospel in a world of 
sin, and he asked his pastor to use it on his 
arrival at home. He loved his church with 
all his great heart. 

He was of the utmost value to the church 
personally. His presence was like the re- 
enforcement of a multitude. When he walked 
to his pew he seemed to swell the attendance. 
How we loved to see him enter like a flash 
of sunshine invading the room! The rare 
and sometimes wonderful tidings which he 
brought home from other fields broadened 
our outlook and increased our faith. One 
such man as he could uplift, sweeten and 
strengthen a whole church. Not once was it 
ever needful to ask him to take part in a meet- 
ing. He wasavolunteer. There was inspira- 
tion always in his words and prayers. We 
could not be inert or supine when he was near. 


“The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO — 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mrs. Walter Clement, Adrian, Mich........... $5.00 
Mary E. Horton, Brooklyn, N. Y.............. 2.75 
Miss Mary N. Shaw, Rockland................ 2.00 
Miss E. G. King, Providence, R. I............. 2.00 
Rev. C. H. Daniels, So. Framingham.......... 2 00 
Mrs. C. P. Hallock, New York, N. Y.......... 1.80 
E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich.............. 1.50 

1.00 


Y. PoS. C. E., De Soto, Mo....cessanene sseeedes 


Amherst now offers two full scholarships to 
Chinese students coming to this.country. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. Im the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


246 1. Can the expression in the first chap- 
ter of John, where it says, the “* Word was 
God” and he (the Word) made all things, be 
honestly explained other than just as it says? 
2. Was not the paramount object of Christ’s 
advent into the world to die on the cross? 
Would the New Testament have been written 
if he had not thus died and risen again?—P. w. 
(Massachusetts.) 


1. The very fact that two terms are used, 
**Word,” and ‘‘God,” implies some distinc- 
tion. And we are obliged, therefore, to ask 
in what sense it is affirmed that “the Word 
was God.” And the very choice of the word 
Word, as well as a variety of other phenomena 
in the Book of John, makes it seem not un- 
likely, to say the least, that he uses it in the 
sense of ‘‘ the manifested God,’’ a conception 
to which I have several times referred in other 
answers. 2. I suppose that the paramount 
object of Christ’s advent into the world was 
the revelation of God, in which revelation the 
death on the cross has an important part, but 
only a part. Christ’s own statements of the 
’ reason for his coming, themselves seem to 
make this clear. The very significance of the 
cross is that it tells us so much of God’s own 
attitude toward us. Thatis, it isa part, and 
a most significant part, of Christ’s revelation 
of God. ; 

The last part of the second question is one 
of those speculative questions that donot seem 
to me to be very profitable, because it is so 
difficult to carry through with any thorough- 
ness the supposition mentioned. But I should 
be inclined to say that there would have been 
ample reason for writing the New Testamont, 
in view of the surpassing significance of the 
life and teaching of Jesus, even if the close of 
his life had not shown just the phenomena I 
believe it to have shown. I do not mean 
thereby to detract in the least from the im 
portance of the death and resurrection of 
Christ, but I would rather guard against a 
great underestimation of his life and teaching. 


247. 1. In your answer to Question No. 65 
you make clear your belief in the need of 
something other than inner experience about 
which prayer meeting discussion may gather, 
and suggest the Scriptures for that center. 
In your answer to Question No. 170 you say 
the aims of the teachers’ meeting and the 
prayer meeting should be quite different. (1) 
Will you state the aim of the prayer meeting 
as it seems clear to you? (2) Will you say 
how the Scriptures could be discussed in the 
recognition of the new interpretation of them 
so as to accomplish the results at which you 
would aim in the prayer meeting? You say 
the problem of the prayer meeting at present 
is more difficult. You doubtless recognize 
not-only the increasing unwillingness to speak 
directly of inner conditions, but also the per- 
plexity of individual souls as the process of 
readjustment of the spiritual interpretation 
goes on. Many churches have prayer meet- 
_ing attendants of both conservative and lib- 
eral modes of interpretation. How to medi- 
ate and meet the needs of both is one of my 
problems. 2, Referring to Question No. 149, 
~ what can be the value for us today of belief in 
the bodily resurrection of Jesus? Is not his 
“* Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit’’ a more rational and consistent aid to 
faith in immortality? How can his coming 
back to a nondescript existence, which con- 
fessedly has its unanswered puzzles, and to 
which kind of existence none of us ever look 
forward, help us to believe in our own immor- 
tality? Is there not danger of letting too 
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much slip in under the indefinite term 
“unique,” and is there not quite as often need 
of emphasizing his likeness to us?—k. 0. M. 
(Ohio). 

1. The aim of the prayer meeting seems to 
me to be primarily mutual upbuilding in moral 
and spiritual life. Much Scripture has been, 
I think, quite unaffected by modern critical 
views for ordinary Christian uses. And one 
of the best ways in which we can help in the 
building up of one another’s higher lives is in 
sharing with one another the inspiration and 
glimpses of the truth which have come to us 
through our study of the Scripture. Though 
we may speak from different points of view, 
if we deal with that which has been truly 
vital and genuinely significant for ourselves, 
we shall be pretty sure to be of some real help 
to others. And though they do not quite share 
our point of view, there may be, on both sides, 
a gradual correcting and enlarging of views. 
Critical theories, certainly, in the prayer meet- 
ing, should be quite in the background. The 
emphasis should be laid, everywhere, upon 
the positive contribution to life, though that 
contribution may have come to one through a 
changed theory; and in that case he need not 
hesitate modestly to say so. 

2. (1) The value of the bodily resurrection 
of Jesus seems to me to lie in just this: In the 
need that the disciples, and all of us have of 
the assurance that Christ was Lord of life 
and death. I confess that for myself, as I 
have indicated in the question referred to, 
I do not see how that firm conviction could 
come home to the disciples simply through 
their belief in his continued existence; for that 
general belief they held concerning all men. 
They evidently came to something more than 
that general conclusion concerning Christ. He 
somehow convinced them that he was Lord of 
life and death; and as a matter of fact, a great 
new faith in immortality was born into the 
race at that time. The assertion simply—as 
I said—of his continued spiritual existence 
does not seem to me to bea sufficient account 
for that fact. Whereas the fact that, as John 
puts it, Jesus could give them the impression 
that he had power to lay his life down and 
power to take it again, would bring them an 
as3urance of his lordship in this realm of 
death that nothing else would bring. That 
need I believe we all still have. And that 
need is still met by the bodily resurrection, 
so far as I can see, as by nothing else. 
(2) Moreover, the bodily resurrection fittingly 
separates Christ from others here as the 
characteristics of his life separate him from 
others elsewhere. (3) It is very hard, too, to 
do even decent justice to the New Testament 
record itself, and wholly deny the bodily 
resurrection. And I say this with clear recog- 
nition of the fact that the records are not 
without their diffieulties. Christ’s power over 
death needed to be made plain and vivid to 
men. It was so made in the Gospels as by 
no modern theories. (4) At the same time, 
as I have elsewhere said, I should not think 
of denying the title of ‘‘ Christian’’ to one 
who held the spiritual rather than the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus, and I do not regard 
Christianity as at stake in the question of the 
bodily resurrection. And my greatest reason 
for belief even in the bodily resurrection lies 
in what Christ elsewhere shows himself to be; 
and this seems to me to be the great point. 
(5) With reference to the last question under 
2, I have no doubt there is danger in both 
directions. The earlier danger was in denying 
likeness; I am inclined to think the present 
danger is in the other direction. There is too 
great a tendeacy in much religious writing 
today quite to overlook the significance of the 
person everywhere. On account of the scien- 
tific trend, we are greatly dominated by the 
mechanical point of view, and are uaowilling 
to recognize real individuality anywhere. In 
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the end, this tendency itself will be found to 
be unscientific. 


New Jersey Loses Dr, Baldwin 
BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


Trinity Church, in East Orange, N. J., has 
been singularly fortunate in its pastors. The 
first was George E. Adams, who settled there 
after a pastorate of forty years in Brunswick, 
Me. His beautiful spirit and ripe culture were 
invaluable at that stage of the church’s history. 
The second was Rev. Richard G. Greene, who 
was called to the church after honorable and 
conspicuous service in Springfield, Mass. 

The third was Rev. Fritz W. Baldwin, D. D., 
who came from Chelsea, Mass. His ministry, 
soon to close, in a church distinguished for its 
thoughtful and cultured attendants, from the 
beginning has been distinguished by vision, 
spirituality and moral earnestness. The se- 
eret of its success has been in the strength 
and sanity of the preaching. Dr, Baldwin 


has been a teacher rather than an orator, a 
seer rather than a theologian, an inspirer of 
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men rather than a tinkerer of machinery. 
Few ministers have lived in New Jersey 
whose influence has been more benefic2nt or 
more constructive. Especially has he been 
the helper and counselor of his brethren, who 
have appreciated his sympathy and wisdom, 
and greatly regret his departure. 

His church is located in the center of Orange. 
It has never been what is called a popular 
church, but always a fountain of inspiration 
among those who make public opinion. Dr. 
Baldwin has had large influence on civic and 
social life. His ability and willingness to ap- 
preciate the views of those who differ from 
him has been notable. His interpretations of 
Christianity have been broad and abreast of 
the latest knowledge, but never in the least 
destructive. He has finely illustrated ‘the 
positiveness of the divine life.’’ 

In the midst of a population of wealth and 
education, and side by side with preachers 
known all over the land, Dr. Baldwin has 
worked for seventeen years ; and it is no dispar- 
agement of any of the able and honored pas- 
tors with whom he has been associated, to say 
that no one of them has surpassed him in the 
positive and enduring quality of his ministry, 
and that probably no one of them will be re- 
membered longer or with more appreciation, 
in the choice surburban city of East Orange, 
and in eastern New Jersey. 

Trinity Church, knowing that he does not 
expect to take another pastorate, and in ap- 
preciation of his long service, has, with great 
heartiness, made him pastor emeritus. His 
pastorate will not cluse until July 1, but his 
people have granted him leave of absence, 
with full salary, from the first of April. Dr. 
Baldwin intends to make his homs in New 
England. 


The Institute of Theology, held annually at 
Iowa College, this year will take the form ofa 
school of evangelism. The history and com- 
parative methods of evangelism, especially 
Amsrican, will be set forth. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Into Thy Hands 


BY ARCHIBALD HADDEN 


Into Thy hands, O Lord, I yield my life, 
Beset by foes and gitt with mystery, 
That cannot rest until it rest in Thee, 

And in Thy friendship ends unholy strife. 


Into Thy hands, accept me now and here. 
Not for some distant heaven, some afterwhile, 
But for today, and for each weary mile 

That I must travel on, I need Thy cheer. 


Into Thy hands, O Lord! How good to feel 
Out of Thy hands doth come each perfect 
gift! 


What joy to live, to work, while shadows lift, 
And sunshine and blue sky Thou dost reveal! 


Into Thy hands! The best is yet to be! 
With heart elate I face the threatening foe; 
Courage and hope within like watchfires glow. 
All things are mine! Who can contend with 
Thee? 


Into Thy hands, O Lord! When comes the 
night, 
Weary and weak and broken, lonely, spent, 
The lessons learned, the tasks done Thou hast 
sent, 
Gladly I homeward turn, where gleams God’s 
light. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Wrinkles and Charm 


“Tt really is so foolish,” said the woman 
of experience, as she made out her list for 
a luncheon, “to spend much time on 
beauty hints and hair tonics and massage 
for wrinkles, and all that, when you know 
and I know and everybody knows that by 
the time a woman begins to have wrinkles 
and needs rejuvenating processes, she 
has made her place in the world independ- 
ently of her looks. Here I am, for in- 
stance, making out my list, and the one 
woman I especially want is Mrs. L—, 
whose face looks like a railroad map, and 
who hasn’t a single first-rate feature. 
But she is the most popular woman I 
know, adored by her husband and chil- 
dren, and sought after by everybody. She 
is a good comrade all through, always up 
to everything, full of vitality and sym- 
pathy and intelligence. That’s what has 
made her wrinkles. She has used her 
face, and living has put the lines there. 

“Mrs, H—, her neighbor, is absolutely 
well-preserved—not a wrinkle either in 
her face or her tailor-made suit. But 
who wants to invite Mrs. H—? or who 
cares, except herself, whether she has 
one wrinkle or twenty? 

‘““With a girl beauty counts—it is an 
introduction, a pedestal on which her 
personality is shown. But when once the 
personality is known—when the woman 
has matured and taken her place—she is 
foolish to think she can hold friends or 
love by keeping her hair and complexion 
youthful looking. Of course, being fas- 
tidious and well groomed and moderately 
well-dressed is a woman’s business at any 
age. But personality is the test of charm. 
‘To be or not to be,’ not ‘to wrinkle or 
not to wrinkle,’ is the essential thing at 
forty, whatever else it may have been at 
twenty-five.” 


A woman revisiting her native town 
after twenty years, said lately that the 
most interesting thing there, was to see 
how the girls she used to know had taken 
their places, 

“T think a great deal of looks,’’ she 
confessed, ‘‘but the world doesn’t seem 
to, somehow, unless other things go along 
with them; and in that case, when the 
looks drop off, it’s no matter. The women 
of charm and of importance were none of 
them a bit better-looking than the rest 
of us. I remember some of them as rather 
pretty girls and some as homely ones— 
certainly not an acknowledged beauty 
among them. I wonder if most that we 
say about beauty isn’t nonsense, anyway? 
It’s a beginning, and that’s all—like get- 
ting, by sheer good luck, one fine drive 
from the tee, and then having to do the 
rest for one’s self. J begin to feel that 
I’ve wasted a lot of valuable time fussing 
over wrinkles, instead of making myself 
independent of them.”’ 

Her words may rouse a responsive echo 
in some troubled feminine hearts. The 
loss of beauty is a crisis in many women’s 
lives. But why should it be, after all? 
True love, true friendship, true useful- 
ness and attractiveness were never yet 
held by a single hair, or lost in the fur- 
row of a wrinkle. 


The Church Supper 


BY A. M. R. 


The church in L., is having a season of 
unusual interest. Such activity among 
its members has not been known for 
years. The evangelistic meetings in the 
neighboring city produced scarcely a rip- 
ple on its peaceful surface. The people 
still continued on rainy Sundays to stay 
at home and read the Sunday paper, and 
occasionally on pleasant Sundays to lean 
back in their richly upholstered pews and 
listen to a costly musical program and a 
short, comforting sermon. A great mis- 
sionary meeting which drew men and 
women from many states had attracted 
scarcely any attention in the L. church. 
They didn’t believe in foreign missions 
anyhow. They said charity should begin 
at home, and they took care to have it 
end there. 

Why then this unwonted interest in 
the meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
filling the church parlor to overflowing? 
A time-honored institution of the church 
is threatened. One woman has openly 
declared that she no longer believes in 
the regenerating power of beans and 
brown bread, and inquires if the social 
and spiritual life of the church cannot be 
fostered as effectually and at less expense 
of cash and labor on light refreshments. 
Emboldened by this revolutionary senti- 
ment, a second woman has been heard to 
remark that she was tired of working so 
hard and spending so much money merely 
to feed those already overfed. 

“But the suppers are the life of the 
church,”’ said a lady who was seldom 
present at any other function. 

For the opening hymn they sang, ‘‘ The 
Church’s one foundation is Jesus Christ 
the Lord,’ which, caused an. irreverent 
young woman on the back seat to whisper 


to her neighbor, ‘‘ We ought to change 
that to bring it up to date, if bean sup- 
pers are the one foundation.”’ 

When the question for which all had 
assembled was open for discussion there 
was a dead silence, for the ladies of the 
L, church were not much given to speak- 
ing in meeting, except in whispers, each 
to her neighbor. At last a delicate look- 
ing young woman said: 

““T have been wondering if it is my duty 
to serveon the supper committee. I have 
been ill in bed twice after doing so, and 
the last time I was unable to go to my 
Sunday school class for two weeks. I am 
never allowed to work so hard at home, 
but I want to do my part.” 

“‘T am physically able to serve,’’ said a 
robust matron, ‘‘and I am willing to work 
hard and get tired to raise money for a 
good cause, but I do not enjoy doing it to 
provide a free supper for those who do 
not need it.”’ 

‘But the suppers are essential to the 
social life of the church,’”’ murmured sey- 
eral ladies in unison. ‘ 

‘‘Look at our prayer meeting, if there 
is enough of it left to see,” said a faint 
voice from the corner; ‘‘I have observed 
that the attendance is even smaller than 
usual after one of our church suppers. I 
sometimes fear that our church is dying 
of fatty degeneration.”’ 

There was a long pause, broken by the 
presiding officer, who said: ‘‘A lady who 
is not present, privately told me that she 
felt that she had been imposed upon. She 
was willing to help in the work of the 
church; but when she had cooked a 
ham and three loaves of cake for a sup- 
per, besides working like a slave in the 
church kitchen and contributing two dol- 
lars toward the cost of the viands, to be 
asked to buy a ticket to that very supper 
was the last straw. Shecalled it a swindle 
in the name of sweet charity.”’ 

“Tt may seem absurd to a new-comer’’ 
said a voice from the floor, ‘‘but that has 
always been our custom. It is the time- 
honored way of raising money for church 
purposes. The fair and the feast are 
popular methods of preaching the gospel 
to every creature. For my part I don’t 
see how the work of the church could be 
carried on without such means of grace.”’ 

‘‘T infer that the last speaker approves 
of suppers, but would have an admission 
charged for the benefit of the church 
work,” said another; ‘‘now I think that 
the suppers should be free to all, as free as 
the gospel, and I object to passing the 
box around for a ten-cent collection, as 
we have often done. It looks too nip- 
ping.”’ 

So the discussion went on; and still 
the suppers go on. Even at twenty-five 
cents a plate, the vestry is filled, so many 
are willing to eat beans and drink coffee 
together for the spread of the gospel. 

Meanwhile at the midweek meeting, 
where not even a tiny cup of tea serves. 
to keep up the spirits of those present, the- 
pastor finds only about a dozen silent 
sisters. The harassed superintendent of 
the Sunday school in vain begs for teach- 
ers for his diminishing ranks. The cry 
for help goes up from hundreds of schools 
in the Black Belt, from. our home mis- 
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sionaries on the frontier, from the Arme- 
nian orphans, from the brave little Japa- 
nese starving to death, from China just 
awakening from her age-long sleep, from 
our brothers and sisters all over the 
world. In spite of these appeals nothing 
seems so important to the L. church as 
its suppers. If there are beans enough 
and to spare, if there are twelve baskets 
full of fragments gathered up for the 
garbage pail, the church is prosperous. 

Should the Master at the last great day 
gay to any of us, ‘‘ Depart, inasmuch as ye 
did it not to the least of these,’’ no doubt 
we should promptly reply, ‘‘ Lord, have 
we not eaten innumerable suppers in thy 
name? ’”’ 


Wlothe?’s Face 


Come and sit where I can see you, 
Mother dear! 

I’ve been sick a long, long time, 
’Most a year. 


P’raps it is a shorter time, 
Just a week; 

I don’t want to play or read 
Or to speak. 


But I want to see your face 
All the time, 

For it makes my thoughts go happy, 
Like a rhyme. 


I have counted all the figures 
In my shawl; 

And my head begins to swim 
With the cracks upon the wall. 


If you goa single minute, 
Mother sweet, 

Then I feel that horrid shiver 
Climbing up my feet. 


I love to see you sitting there, 
In your old blue gown. 

You are like a peaceful moon 
Smiling down. 


You don’t need to sing to me, 
Nor to lift your hand; 

Oh, you have the loveliest face 
In the whole wide land. 


I’ve been sick a long, long time, 
’Most a year. 
Come and sit where I can see you, 
Mother dear! 
—Florence Wilkinson. 


The Old Testament and the 
Child 


Now it is precisely the child nature of 
Israel that makes those parts of the Old 
Testament which we call historic so much 
more intelligible to the children than they 
are to us. The child of eight is in far 
deeper and more accurate sympathy than 

‘his mother with Gideon and Samson and 

David, with Jacob and Rebecca and Jo- 
seph, because all these are elemental 
natures, simple, dominated by a single 
but imperative motive. 

His parents are too self.controlled; they 
have gone too deep into the complex prob- 

‘lems of life as it now is, and character as 

-centuries of civilization have formed it, 
to have any very real sympathy with 
characters of this kind. Thus, though 
ferocity is repugnant to all adults of 
refinement, the ferocity of some of the 
Old Testament stories is not repugnant 
to our little children, and we mistake if 
we refuse to tell them these stories be- 
cause of theirsupposed demoralizing tend- 
ONCYea. 
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The mental development of every child 
naturally repeats the mental history of 
the race, and in its first years it has not 
only the strong poetic nature conspicuous 
in all primitive peoples, but also that 
instinctive ferocity through which the 
race has necessarily passed. It was a 
true impulse which gave to nursery lore 
the grewsomeness of the ogre and the 
retributive justice of Jack the Giant- 
Killer, the machinations of the wicked 
stepmother and the heartlessness of the 
older sisters, with all the pains and penal- 
ties they brought upon themselves. And 
those editors of child literature make 
more than one mistake who carefully 
expurgate these features from the folk 
tales which are the rightful heritage of 
the children. 

Better a thousand times, not only on 
literary but on moral grounds, the re- 
vengeful dwarfs and the murderous giant- 
killer and the contemptible older sisters 
of the old nursery tales than the golli- 
wogs and goops and nonsense rhymes 
with which our nurseries are flooded. 
Not that pure nonsense has not also its 
place there. The little child’s sense of 
humor is surprisingly fresh and keen. It 
sees real fun in things which to its parents 
are simply absurd. But the function of 
nonsense is very limited, and its tendency 
is precisely the opposite of that of folk- 
lore, deadening instead of nourishing the 
imagination.—Lowise Seymour Houghton, 
in Telling Bible Stories. 


Dedicating a New Home 


One of our correspondents writes: ‘‘ We 
have just finished paying for a beautiful new 
manse and in connection with the house- 
warming I should like to have brief religious 
services of a dedicatory character. Do you 
know of any form appropriate to such an 
occasion?’’ We have referred him to an 
original little service of this nature which 
appeared in our issue of Jan. 16, 1904. The 
prayer was suggested not supplied, but we 
have recently received a prayer which might 
well be used with the service: 


For Thee and with Thine aid, our Father, 
have we built this house that in all the days 
of our earthly life Thou mayest abide with us 
and give us rest. Help us to make it a home 
of Thine own peace and righteousness, where 
Thou mayest give us joy of heart. Teach us 
to use it for service, for ministry of kindness 
and communion of thought. Send prosperity 
if it please Thee. Give health and joy to all 
who abide under the shelter of its roof. Let 
our goings-forth be to Thy praise and our 
comings-in for our refreshment in Thy pres- 
ence. Let the work of our hands, our hospi- 
tality, our grief and loss, our weariness and 
pain, study and play, eating and drinking, 
sleep and waking, be for Thine honor and for 
our growth toward the completed good that is 
in love to God and man. We remember the 
absent whether they are elsewhere in the earth 
or dwell at rest with Thee. Thy blessing be 
with all we love! Thy comfort with the 
sorrowing! Thy strength sufficient for the 
weak! Father in heaven we dedicate to Thee 
this house and all we have that Thou mayest 
build us into a holy habitation fitted for Thy 
presence in the house not made with hands. 
Let the answer of Thy peace come as our 
hearts are lifted up in praise for all Thy good- 
ness and confidence in Thine abiding love. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


What are heavy? Sea sand and sorrow. 
What are brief? Today and tomorrow. 
What are frail? Spring blossoms and youth. 
What are deep? The ocean and truth. 

— Christina Rossetti. 
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Tangles 


[ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzie Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


25, RARE PERFUMES 


(Each of the thirteen words suggested ends in 

* scent,’’) 

One for memory; one beginning; and one that’s 
getting well; 

One that was very sudden when down the hill you 
fell; 

Then one for youthful people; and one that makes 
you climb; 

The new moon; one that’s fleeting; one that bubbles 
all the time ; . 

A quiet one; two having all the rainbow’s tints, ’tis 
said ; 

The last, a kind of light that’s useful when you go 
to bed. 


Oho kK. 
26. ALL ABOUT KATE 


1. Kate is a good pleader. 2. Kate loves to 
appease. 3. Kate is apt to use other people’s 
money wrongfully. 4. Kate is very frail. 5. 


Kate sometimes gets out of joint. 6. Kate 
makes everything double. 7. Kate loves to 
teach. 8. Kate takes out ink spots. 9. Kate 


helps people vut of difficulties. 
a pledge of security. 11.. Kate becomes a 
divine. 12. Kate sometimes invokes evil. 13. 
Kate is perplexing; hard to understand. 14. 
Kate often prays earnestly. 15. Kate makes 
wheels run easily. 16, Kate uses her teeth. 
17, Kate is not always truthful. 18. Kate can 
foretell events. 19. Kate gets smothered. 20. 
Kate points out clearly. 21. Kate makes busi- 
ness combinations. 22. Kate goes into the 
country. 23. Kate will now move out. 
L. B. W. 


10. Kate gives 


27. CHARADE 


He had sung of the “flow’rets that bloom in the 
spring,” 

Of the birds, and the bees, and all that sort of thing; 

And he said, as he packed up his verse for the ONE, 

‘“ It’s really the finest I ever have done.” 


Next morning the “ green earth” was hidden below 
Some twelve solid inches of ‘‘ beautiful snow ” ; 

It filled all the air with white flakes whirling by, 
And there seemed to be tons of it yet in the sky. 


His poem was ready ; it needs must go through; 

So he added a TOTAL in very neat TWO: 

“You'll find my descriptions correct altogether, 

But the spring is postponed on account of the 
weather.” 


M. C. S. 


28. NUMERICAL 
What words are expressed? 


1. 10001100. 2..110011001T. 3. E501101R. 4. 
1000110. 5. Divide 550 by 41. 6. Divide 200 
by 16. E. H. PRAY. 

ANSWERS 

21. MILD. 

22. 2470386 

wi: 956 
14822316 
12351930 
22233474 


2.3) 6) 16) 3.950 16 
23. Bail, fail, hail, jail, kail, mail, nail, pail, rail, 
sail, tail, vail, wail. 
24, Bull, bullet; pull, pullet; viol, violet; mill, 
millet; bill, billet: ham, hamlet; skill, skillet; gull, 
gullet; pall, pallet; wall, wallet. 


In 19, “‘The Shepherd’s Calendar” should read 
“The Shepherd’s Week”’; in 22, the “5” of the 
last line was too obvious an error to give serious 
trouble. 

Excellent recent solutions were those of: Mrs. 
D. B. Heizer, Corning, Io., 19; C. K. §.,, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.,19; A. E. H. D., Mattapoisett, Mass., 19; 
20; Pearl, Dover, N. H., 19, 20; Riverside, Med- 
ford, Mass., 19, 20; S., Wakefield, Mass., 19, 20; 
Ella L. Ferrin, Castleton, Vt., 19; Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 20; Mrs. M. E. Eaton, Ware, 
Mass., 19; Ruby S. Kellogg, Voluntown, Ct., 19; 
Susie Barrett, Port Huron, Mich., 19. 
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GOD AND THE WRONGDOER 


I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy - 


transgressions, and, as a cloud, thy sins: 
return unto me; for I have redeemed thee. 


Repentance, mind you, is not some- 
thing by which we buy forgiveness, by 
which we purchase the love of God; re- 
pentance is something inspired by the 
love of God; repentance is a saving 
grace; it is the melting and softening 
and casting of the heart into a new mold 
under the power of the love of God. It 
is not a substitute for Christ’s atoning 
love; it is something that Christ’s aton- 
ing love begets in the souls of men,.— 
James Denney. 


God has promised forgiveness to those 
who repent, but he has not promised re- 
pentance to those who sin.— Augustine. 


Sins a day old are too old to be allowed 
to live. We should seek forgiveness as 
regularly as we look for the morning 
light. ... One day without its proper 
grace mars many days that follow, as one 
task left undone on Monday may make a 
whole week go ill.— H. Hivet Lewis. 


A child came to her father yesterday, 
Wet-eyed and trembling-lipped, yet unafraid, 
And pardon for some wrong deed sweetly 

prayed. 

“Tam so sorry,”’ low we heard her say; 

‘© Wather, I did not mean to disobey.”’ 

Quickly the sorrowful father bent and smiled, 
And drew her to his breast. Then, reconciled, 
The little girl went singing on her way. 
So, dearest Father, I—so old in years, 
And yet a child in that I blindly do 

Wrong deeds that hurt and grieve you every 

day, 

Come, unafraid, yet trembling andintears... 
*“*T am so sorry I[ have troubled you, 

Father, I did not mean to disobey.”’ : 

—LHila Higginson. 


Sin is to be overcome, not so much by 
maintaining a direct opposition to it, as 
by cultivating opposite principles. Would 
you kill the weeds in your garden, plant 
it with good seed; if the ground be well 
occupied there will be less need of the 
labor of the hoe.—Andrew Fuller. 


We were not fashioned to be at home in 
sin.—G. H. Morrison. 


I have sinned greatly, O God, and 
in many things; but in nothing do I 
perceive myself so sinful as in this, 
that I bear my sins so easily. I am 
not stricken at heart for them as I 
ought to be. I am not duly concerned 
because of my repeated transgressions. 
My heart is cold and untroubled, 
though I endeavor to repent. Lord, 
this also must be Thy gift to me. I 
have no worthy penitence to offer 
Thee. I beseech Thee to bestow upon 
me a greater sensibility of conscience, 
a heart that can feel, a soul that can 
be moved. I pray Thee to make in 
me a holy fear, a purifying shame, a 
sorrow that worketh life. I have no 
hope of this, except in the gift and 
power of thy Holy Spirit. Put forth 
Thy mercy by Him, O God, to take 
the stony heart out of my breast; and 
to give me a heart of flesh, that I 
may walk in Thy statutes and keep 
Thine ordinances. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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For the 
The Lost Sheep 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES 


O little Bo-peep, you need not cry, 
Your sheep I saw today; 

They all were feeding in the sky 
Upon Blue-meadow hay. 


And when the merry winds did blow 
It filled them with delight, 

They. frisked and frolicked to and fro 
And made a pretty sight. 


But by-and-by their shepherd great, 
Who was the golden Sun, 

Did drive them home and shut the gate, 
Because the day was done. 


Chee Wee, A Waltzing Mouse 


BY DEBORAH BOWDITCH 


Spin and hurdle, hurdle and spin, from 
sunset to midnight and sometimes longer. 


That is what I do usually, though if I. 


feel pretty lively I keep it up all night. 
You see that is my. chief object in life, 
for I am only a little Japanese mouse. 

Now don’t shiver and say, ‘‘ Ugh!” as 
one lady did; for I am no common 
mouse, like those mice you want your cat 
to catch. They do not belong to our 
family, I suppose they are distantly con- 
nected, but only very distantly, and we 
never have anything to do with them. 
In fact, I should squeal and die of fright 
if I saw one of those common creatures 
coming near me. 

We come from a refined family of pets, 
from that wonderful little kingdom of 
Japan of which I am very proud. My 
grandfather was celebrated in that coun- 
try as a remarkable waltzer. <A beauti- 
ful lady fell in love with him and deter- 
mined to take him to America. It was 
feared that the long journey, especially 
the sea voyage, would be move than his 
delicate constitution could bear; then, 
too, the noise of the trains, a sad experi- 
ence I myself have had, might destroy 
his little brain. , 

But a charming little wife was found 
for grandfather, and the beautiful lady 
petted and cared for them with so much 
love that they reached Boston in safety— 
O! so glad to be in a quiet little home of 
their own. My father’s name was long 
and distinctively Japanese, Yum Yum 
Piti Sing Fuji Yama; named, you see 
after our famous, beautiful, snow-capped 
mountain. He lived to a good old age, 
two years, and had a large family of chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

I’m Chee Wee, and I would really like 
to show you how I look, but, to tell the 
truth, all our family object to having 
their pictures taken. Lots of ladies, 
when they see us waltz, say, ‘‘O, how 
wonderful!’’ ‘‘How curious!’”’ “I must 
take his picture.’’ Picture, indeed! We 
just spin all the faster, sometimes for five 
minutes and never get dizzy, whirl around 
on our four feet as if on a pivot and look 
like a little ball of black and white. Then 
they say, ‘‘O dear, how fast he spins! 
No use trying to take his picture, ’twould 
only look like a blur.’”’ So I hurdle for 
them over and over, over and- over, two 
hundred and fifty times without stopping, 
I heard my mistress say. _ 

But they never know how long I’ll do 
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it. “One, two, three,” they’ll count, | 
“nineteen, twenty,’’ and just for fun 1711 
stop to look at them, or put up my nose 
to smell and find out if my mistress is 
near. She’ll say: ae 

‘“‘Lady Chee Wee, you’re naughty this 
afternoon. You are not showing off 
well.” 

Then I feel sorry, for I love my mis- 
tress; so I sit up and show her friends 
how I wash and eat. I heard them say it 
was like a squirrel, as I take a seed in my 
two front paws, crack it with my tiny 
sharp teeth, eat the meat and throw 
away the shell. 

We are so delicate we are obliged to 
live on avery strict diet. In the morn- 
ing a spoonful of bird seed with some 
hemp—the hemp is the part we like best 
—and at night a piece of bread soaked in 
milk, is all we have. Occasionally, for a 
treat, a bit of lettuce is refreshing. 

My father was fond of water, and on 
hot summer days was given a drink from 
a miniature cup—I heard them say it was 
the top of a tooth paste tube—and he 
would drink with most elegant manners. 
But, alas! it didn’t agree with him, and 
like Matthew Arnold’s dog, he died of the 
mange. I heard my mistress say that; for 
of course I have nothing to do with dogs. 
I should die at the very sight of one. 

You have guessed that Iam small, not 
so large a8 a common gray mouse, much 
more slender and am white with brown- 
ish black spots back of my neck and 
above my tail. That tail of mine, of 
which Lam very proud, is long, slender and 
pinky white. I keep it very clean. In 
fact, our family all wash a great deal, 
before eating and after eating, before. 
spinning and after spinning, before hur- 
dling and after hurdling, whenever we see 
the tiniest speck of dust on us, or when 
we think our pretty coats need smooth- 
ing down, 

My house was once a starch box. It 
makes a fine home, one end being par- 
titioned off for my bedroom and the rest 
as my hall and dining-room combined. 
It is in this hall that I practice my waltz- 
ing, and over the partition I do all my 
hurdling. 

A soft mattress and flannel sheets make 
my comfortable bed. You ought to see 
how I tuck myself in. I pull with my 
paws and teeth till every bit of me is 
covered over and you would never sus- 
pect I was in the box at all. Of course 
if my mistress calls I poke out my little 
pink nose and wink at her with my black 
eyes, and she says, ‘‘Come Chee Wee, it 
is about time you were waltzing, for you 
have slept all day.”’ That is what I do 
usually, unless visitors are inconsiderate 
enough to wake me in the middle of the 
afternoon. 

Chee Foo, that’s my husband, is a gay 
young thing who only stays with me a 
few weeks at a time; but wedo bave fun. 
We waltz together, chase each other over 
the hurdle and play hide.and-seek behind 
the pillow on my mistress’s bed. 

Sometimes, alas! we bite each other; 
but those are family quarrels and ought 
not to be spoken of. My babies are ever 
so cunning—all five of them! But if you 
want to hear about them, I shall have to © 
write you another time, as they are call- 
ing for their supper this very minute. — 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


‘Legal Aid Freely Extended 


The work of the New York Legal Aid So- 
ciety has developed rapidly and without glar- 
ing publicity. Its offices in Manhattan are 
overrun with applicants mostly of the poorer 
tenement dwellers, many of whom are in- 
capable of helping themselves in life as home 
makers or wage-earners. Over in Brooklyn 
Dr. Hillis has induced his Young Men’s Club 
to form a Free Legal Bureau, in charge of Mr. 
Louis Stoiber, a director of the New York 
society, and two assistants. It is open Tues- 
day nights from eight to ten and is one of the 
many practical agencies of this church, near 
which are thousands of almost hopeless indi- 
viduals, 


Nineteen Memorial Windows for Plymouth 


Former State Senator Stephen M. Griswold, 
who has been in Plymouth Church almost 
since its organization, and was usher there 
fifty-three years, has offered to place in the 
church nineteen memorial windows at his own 
expense. The three front windows are to com- 
pose one scene, the Resurrection, with the 
Crown and Cross on left and right respectively. 
Four of the eight upper windows will repre- 
sent the history of the Christian religion in 
this order: Moses Giving the Ten Laws, The 
First Christmas, The Sermon on the Mount 
and The Apostles. 

The other four pictures will be remarkable 
for selection and environment. One will re- 
produce a famous painting showing such mas- 
ters of music as Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Handel, Gounod; another window will de 
pict The Arrival of the Mayflower. The 
jast two windows will present great events in 
Plymouth Church’s great history; one show- 

‘ing Plymouth Buying the Slave Girl,. when 
3,000 people gave $1,500 in ten minutes. The 
eighth window will represent the raising of 
the flag over Fort Sumter at the close of 
the war, when Mr. Beecher took part in the 
ceremonies. 


The Bible as Literature 


At the Ministers’ Meeting on Monday morn- 
ing and at Union Seminary Alumni Club in 
the afternoon, Prof. John Duxbury of Eng- 
land gave his wonderful rendition of the Book 
of Job. As none of the ministers in this 
vicinity heard him a year ago, his visit brought 
out a crowded attendance. Applause brokein 
frequently and several surrounded him at the 
close, to engage him to visit their churches. 

At the Congregational Club Mr. Duxbury 
gave his story of Prince Jonathan arranged 
from the poem by Thomas Ewing, a New 
York lawyer. The sudden snowstorm, al- 
most blizzard, cut down attendance, but those 
who came were abundantly rewarded. Mr. 
Duxbury spent last Sunday with Dr. Bradford 
at Montclair and Dr. Cadman at Brooklyn, 
speaking in each church. 


Shakespeare for Lenten Meditation 


A remarkable success has attended the un- 
usual Lenten program arranged by Dr. Waters 
at Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn. The 
Sunday sermons are dealing with special events 
in the life of Jesus. At the Friday prayer 
meetings addresses on the Conversations of 
Jesus have brought the attendance to over 
six hundred. The more unusual factor, how- 
ever, is a series of six Wednesday evening dis- 
courses on Shakespeare. A room seating 300 
was prepared for use, but on the first night 
the attendance compelled the use of a room 
twice as large. The second Wednesday found 
680 seated and over a hundred standing. The 
third Wednesday 1,500 crowded into the big 
auditorium to hear Julius Cesar, and the fol- 
lowing week the huge church was comfortably 
full. The moral spiendor of Shakespeare’s 
life-work has been powerfully demonstrated. 
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True to its traditional enthusiasm for home 
missions, this church having takenits regular 
offerings for the national society a week or 
two ago, has now taken a special collection of 
over $2,600 for the society’s debt, and as there 
are 2,681 church members, the gift averages a 
dollar per member, a great and encouraging 
result. The previous collection in February 
was nearly $1,000. If the national society 
can obtain a proportionate response from 
every other church that can do it if it will, 
there will be a handsome surplus when the 
eightieth anniversary is celebrated in May. 


Church and College 


It is a sign of honor and esteem which the 
churches should appreciate when their pastors 
are called to preach at college or university. 
It is also a promise of returning blessing, 
since modern activities distribute college grad- 
uates to all points of the compass, and happy 
are the churches that can attract them. No 
one meets with a more gracious reception as 
college preacher than Dr. H. P. Dewey of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, whose persuasive 
personality is a sermon in itself, and few are 
more attractive to the young than he. At the 
close of the morning service his young people 
hold a well-attended meeting which has become 
a source of spiritual power in the parish, and 
is a marked feature of the church’s life and 
work. Itis worth noting that at many of its 
meetings the male element predominates. 
The church has rejoiced this season over the 
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support of an increasing number of young 
men. Many of these are college graduates, 
whose acquaintance Dr. Dewey made upom 
several of his college visits, notably a group: 
of Dartmouth men. Itis now suggested that: 
a college club be formed in the church. 
The Church of the Pilgrims has changed! 
its second service from evening to afternoon: 
and the holding of vespers at half past four 
has doubled the congregation. Dr. Dewey’s 
Lenten courses are, for Sundays, The Cross, 
Testing and Revealing Character; and for 
Wednesday evenings, Education of the Spirit- 
ual Life through Love, Daily Work, Amuse- 
ments, Worship, Service, Suffering and Sacri- 
fice. SYDNEY. 


Biographical 
REV. MARTIN LUTHER BERGER, D. D. 


Dr. Berger died, Feb. 6, in Oakland, Cal., where 
his home has been for the last five years. He was 
a graduate of Williams College and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and his last pastorate was at 
Park Congregational Chureh, Cleveland, O., 1891- 
95, where he was much beloved. He was warm- 
hearted, devout and generous and cherished ten- 
derly his many friends. His death came suddenly. 
He had just risen from the dinner table and was 
repeating the Scripture passage beginning, ‘‘E 
know whom I have believed,’ when he sank to the 
floor and in a few minutes had passed into the life 
beyond. Dr. Berger was a member of The Congre- 
gationalist’s party to the Orient in 1895, 


That «Sun-Light” Effect. 


Many soaps, made especially for use 
in shampooing, are positively injurious. 


They 
darken the hair. 


may cleanse the scalp, but they 


Ivory Soap is the only soap you should 


use. 


It gives blonde hair that peculiar 


“sun-light” effect, while in the case of 
dark hair, it intensifies the gloss. 


There is no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That is 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
99440 Per Cent. Pure 
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What is the Christian Sabbath” 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


In the text chosen for this lesson Jesus only partially answered this question, but he laid 
down a principle by which it may be answered satisfactorily. In order to understand it we 
must apprehend the meaning of the Jewish Sabbath law. It commanded complete cessation 
from labor on the seventh day of the week. Three reasons were given: (1) God did no work 
on the seventh day of the week in which he created the universe [Ex. 20: 11]. (2) It was the 
sign of a covenant between Jehovah and his people [ Ex. 31: 16,17]. (3) It was a reminder of 
Jehovah’s deliverance of the children of Israel from bondage in Egypt [ Deut. 5: 14, 15]. 

Jesus set aside the first reason by declaring that God was always working and that he 
imitated his Father [John 5: 16,17]. -Paul set aside the second reason by declaring that the 
true covenant with God was kept through the spirit of obedience to him, and not by observing 
specific Jewish laws. The Sabbath and circumcision were both perpetually made binding on 
Jews as signs of the Covenant. Compare Ex. 31: 14-17 with Gen. 17: 9-14. So far as the law 
of Moses is concerned both commands are equally binding on Christians. Paul said neither 
was binding [ Rom. 14: 5, Gal. 5: 6]. The third reason applied to the Jewish nation only. 

Why then did Christians keep the law of the Sabbath and not the law of circumcision? So 
far as primitive Christian history shows both laws gradually ceased to be observed as Gentiles 
in the Christian Church increased in majority over Jews. The first day of the week early 
came to be observed by Jewish and Gentile Christians as a day of gladness and worship to com- 
memorate the resurrection of their Lord. Jewish believers continued for a time to keep the 
seventh day as a rest day, and to some extent it was imposed on Gentile believers also. The 
Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Lord’s Day continued side by side for a time in the Chris- 
tian Ghurch. But many Christians repudiated the former, and early Christian leaders de- 
nounced ‘‘ Sabbatizing,”? exhorted their followers to work on that day and to celebrate the 
following day, the resurrection of the Lord, by ‘‘the breaking of bread” and worship of him. 
The name Sunday was gradually adopted by Christians as they had occasion to speak of the 
Lord’s Day to pagan non-believers. See Biblical World, November, 1905, page 341. It is 
probable that the early Christians labored like their neighbors, on the Lord’s Day, meeting in 
the morning for a service of praise, and in the evening after the day’s work was done, to 
break bread in memory of the Lord’s death and resurrection. The application of Jewish laws 
to the Lord’s Day and the interpretation of the Fourth Commandment as related to it was a 
later development of Christian history. 

With this brief sketch in mind we may find in this incident of the disciples gathering and 
eating wheat in the field, the jadgment of Christ concerning the Sabbath: 


1. The Sabbath law broken. It was 
broken when the disciples plucked the 


ecclesiastical laws of Moses, but mercy, 
that is, that service which promotes 
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ears of wheat [v. 2]. ‘‘In it thou shalt 
not do any work,’’ said the commanc- 
ment. If to gather wood enough to 
kindle a fire was punishable with death 
[Ex. 35: 2, 8; compare Num. 15: 32-36], 
then gathering food to eat was as worthy 
of like punishment. 

2. The breaking of the law justified. 
Jesus did not deny that the law was 
broken. But he said that David, whom 
the Jews revered as they did Moses, broke 
the law of Moses when hunger required 
him to do so, and the priests broke the 
law of the Sabbath when they offered 
sacrifices in the temple on that day; and 
that they were held guiltless. The sub- 
stance of his teaching was that the law of 
Moses was good for what it could be used 
for to promote man’s welfare, and that 
the Sabbath as an institution was valu- 
able as man’s servant [y. 7-12]. He him- 
self as the Son of Man, had authority to 
say how the Sabbath might be used to 
minister to the needs of men, and he said 
it was properly used by the disciples when 
they gathered the food they needed on 
that day, and by himself when he relieved 
a man of suffering. The Sabbath was 
not the same at all times nor for all peo- 
ples. It was an instrument which men 
had liberty to use according to their 
knowledge of the greatest good to be 
gained from it. 

3. The value of the Christian Sabbath. 
The Lord’s Day may properly be called 
the Christian Sabbath, not because it is 
subject to the Jewish law, but because 
man needs the rest and opportunities for 
worship provided by it. The disciples of 
Jesus had broken the Fourth Command- 
ment, for that forbade any kind of work 
on the Sabbath. Yet Jesus declared 
them guiltless, because God did not de- 
mand sacrifice, that is, obedience to the 


* International Sunday School Lesson for April 8. 
Jesus and the Sabbath. Text, Matt. 12: 1-14. 


man’s highest welfare. What that sery- 
ice is men must decide according to 
their own best judgment as individuals 
and as dwelling together in society. 
This judgment, in this country, is that 
man needs one day in the week for rest 
and recuperation. Only three states or 
territories have no Sunday laws. The 
large majority of our states have laws 
sufficient to insure a day of rest and to 
provide a day of worship for those who 
wish to worship. We who believe that 
man’s spiritual nature needs a day set 
apart for spiritual refreshment are called 
to the high service of surrounding that 
day with sacred associations. If Chris- 
tians should hold its sanctity lightly, its 
lower value as a day of rest for those 


Easter time. 


throughout New England. 


laws. 


“Easter Hams 


One of the many old customs whose origin it is hard to trace is that of eating 
ham on Easter Sunday. Years ago dealers stocked up heavily with hams at 


delicious and tender than the inferior cuts. 

Order by name —‘‘Squire’s Arlington Hams’’—from your dealer. 
not this brand, won’t you write us about it. 
in your locality, and will try to induce your regular dealer to carry them. 
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who do not regard it as sacred would in 
no long time be lost to them. That 
would be a great national and human 
loss. A prominent daily paper says, 
“‘ Never before on purely secular ground, 
has the world. stood more in need of the 
strict observance of a rest day than now, 
and pitiful would be its state if there 
were none.’”’ Weare each and all called 
to hallow the Lord’s Day, not only for 
the culture of our own higher natures 
but as a distinct and definite service to 
humanity. ioe 


Prof. George F. Moore, formerly of Andover 
Seminary, now of Harvard, has been yoted 
recipient of the income from a fellowship 
know as the Walter Channing Cabot fellow- 
ship which provides ‘‘an additional remunera- 
tion to some distinguished man in recognition 
of his eminence.’’ This marked and pecun- 
iarily satisfying recognition from Harvard’s 
authorities of high scholarship is-one that 
Professor Moore’s admirers will rejoice in. 


Pure Foop 


No destructive chemicals ever 
used in the cure of 


Ferris Hans ano Bacon 


They will stand rigid inspec- 
tion under all pure 
food laws 


INSIST UPON THE BEST 


LECTRO-SILICON 


~ 


. SILVER POLISH 


Isthe ° 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
ized world, It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). me 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


“SILIcon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


939 An Interesting 
Old Custom of 
Obscure Origin 


These hams were called ‘‘ Easter Hams.’’ 

Whatever its origin, this custom is well worth preserving when. you can obtain 
such delicious hams as SQUIRE’S ARLINGTON HAMS. 

For over 60 years Squire’s pork products have been the standard of quality 
John P. Squire & Co. long ago advocated pure, food 
Squire’s Arlington Hams are cut from the choicest corn-fed stock obtainable. 


They are specially light sugar cured, by our own private process, and are as much 
more tender and delicious than the ordinary hams as tenderloin steak is more 


If he has 
We will tell you who sells these hams 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Conversation Corner 


The Old Folks’ Page 


WOLFE’S FAREWELL TO HIS LADYLOVE 


HE desire of the octogenarian in 
the State of Washington to hear 


once more the old ballad heard in 
his boyhood in the logging camps on the 
Machias River in Maine (see Corner, 
Feb, 10) can be gratified at last, for two 
copies have been sent me, the differences 
in which are readily accounted for by the 
fact that both are evidently preserved 
by memory alone. The first is from Miss 
Larned, the historian of Windham County, 
Connecticut, who writes: 


Dear Mr. Martin: This must be the song 
for which W. L. K. asks. I copy the ballad 
entirely from memory, never having heard of 
it in print, or from any other source than my 
old great aunt—‘‘ Aunt Gay,’’ she was always 
called—who used to recite it with much 
pathos, as well as Chevy Chase and other old- 
time ballads. She was born and reared in that 
out-of-the-way nook, South Killingly, Ct., 
and where she picked up all that lore I cannot 
imagine. 

Thompson, Ct. Fie) Dey Tae 


I sit down by my love, not to delude her, 

I sit down by my love, thinking to woo her; 

But when I go to speak my tongue doth quiver, 

Madam, remember me, or I’m undone forever. 

Then this brave youth took to the ocean, 

To free Ameriky from her commotion, 

And landed at Quebee with all his party, 

The city to attack, being young and hearty. 

Montcalm and this brave youth while they were 
walking 

Most loving did agree, like brothers talking ; 

Then each one took his post as they retire, 

And soon the numerous hosts began their fire. 

When sudden from his horse fell this brave hero, 

We must lament his loss in words of sorrow. 

The French began to break, their columns flying, 


. Brave Wolfe seemed to awake as he lay dying, 


And, lifting up his head mid the drum’s rattle, 

He to bis army said, ‘‘ How goes the battle?” 

An aid-de-camp replied: ‘’ fis in our favour, 

Quebec, with all her pride, nothing can save her, 

She’!] fall into our hands with all her treasure.”’ 

“O then,” replied brave Wolfe, “I die with 
pleasure! ” 


The other version is- twice as long, be- 
ginning with this sage advice to the youth 
of ancient time. 


' Cheer up your hearts, young men, let nothing fright 


you, 
Be of a gallant mind, let that delight you; 
Let not your courage fail till after trial, 
Nor let your fancy move at the first denial. 
I went to see my love only to woo her—[etc. | 


Brave Wolfe drew up his men in a form most pretty, 

On the Plains of Abraham before the city; 

There just before the town the French did meet 
them, 

With double numbers they resolved to beat them. 

When drawn up in a line, for death prepared, 

While in each other’s face their armies stared, 

So pleasantly brave Wolfe and Montcalm talked, 

So martially between their armies*walked—[etc. ] 


... My father used to sing this song over 
sixty years ago, and his older brothers used to 
singitalso. My mother had it copied ina book 


_ with other old songs, although I could repeat 


it nearly all from memory, I had heard it 
sung sO many times. I never doubted that 
it all happened, because my father in singing 
it gave the different parts so much expression. 
Marlboro, Mass. Mrs. J. C. W. 


Although this old ballad has no poetic 
merit, it will interest not only the aged 
Cornerer in Spokane, but all who have 


- yisited quaint old Quebec and stood be- 


side the ancient monument on the Plains 


‘of Abraham: Here died Wolfe Victorious. 


Somewhere, probably, the poem is in print 
from which these traditional copies were 


‘taken, and it may yet appear. But it is 


very doubtful whether there is any historic 
truth in the incident of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm “like brothers talking” before the 


battle. This may be classed with the 
supposed ‘‘Dialogue in Hades between 
Montcalm and Wolfe,’ mentioned in 
Windsor’s Narrative and Critical History 
of America (V. 604), ‘‘reviewing in the 
spirit of a military critic the mistakes of 
both generals in the conduct of the cam- 
paign.”’ (If the sentiments of warriors 
“reviewing ’’ in the other life their part 
in war during this life could be known, 
they would doubtless regard very much 
of it as a terrible ‘“‘mistake!’’) 

One other curious reminiscence comes 
out in Miss Larned’s letter, viz., that her 
“Aunt Gay’ (who was sister of Rev. 
Joshua Spalding, an early minister of 
the Tabernacle Church in Salem, and au. 
thor of an old-fashioned hymn-book) was 
‘the heroine of the peach.colored silk 
and much-beribboned hat’ of tradition. 
I looked it up in the Windham County 
History (II. 338) and found that when she 
married in 1785 she ‘‘appeared out” on 
the following Sunday in dress of peach- 
colored silk, most jauntily made, and hat 
trimmed with sixteen yards of white rib- 
bon, her husband in small clothes of white 
broadcloth, the parties taking the middle 
seat of the front gallery and arising at 
some stage of the service and turning 
slowly for inspection by the congregation. 
If that be true, vanity and foolery and 
ostentation were in evidence in the ‘‘ good 
old times’’ as well as now! Have our 
Old Folks any ‘‘coming out bride”’ tra- 
ditions as strange and silly as that? 


‘SA LITTLE WORD IN KINDNESS ”’ 


The verses asked for March 10: 


A little word in kindness spoken, 

A motion, or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word, a look, has crushed to earth 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which, had a smile but nursed its birth, 
Would bless life’s latest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing 

A pleasant word to speak ; 

The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break. 


A Salem gentleman furnishes it from 
his mother’s memory; ‘‘she used to sing 
it as a schoolgirl.”” Another correspond- 
ent copies it from an old ‘‘Song-Book of 
the School-Room.” I found that in the 
Congregational Library (Lowell Mason 
and George J. Webb, Boston, 1850), and 
what a reminiscence of old Boston was in 
the owner’s name on the fiy-leaf—Sarah 
Tappan Steddard! 

I became in 1853 a member of the Newbury- 
port Female High School (formed in 1843, the 
first girls’ high school in the United States); at 


that time there was used in the school a hymn- 
book prepared by Elias Nason, called ‘‘ Sacred 


’ Songs,’”’ which contained the poem asked for. 


Mrs. G. E. J. 


No one gives the author, but in the 
last-named book it is taken from the 
Portland Tribune. I afterward traced it 
to a native of Portland, and friend of 
Mr. Nason, Mr. Daniel C. Colesworthy, 
for so many years the proprietor of the 
“ Antique Bookstore ”’ on Cornhill; going 
down there his son showed me the piece in 
‘“‘A Group of Children and Other Poems,”’ 
written by his father.. Mr. Colesworthy 
wrote in early life many fugitive pieces 


Dorchester, Mass. 


in prose and verse, which have been at- ° 


tributed to famous authors. I remember 
seeing often in my youth a striking and 
earnest paragraph in the papers headed, 
“Live for Something.”’ The sentence has 
been in my mind ever since, and to my 
surprise I have just found it in an old 
scrap-book, where I pasted it over fifty 
years ago, and where it is ascribed to 
Thomas Chalmers. But D. C. Coles- 
worthy once told me that he wrote it— 
I think, for a Portland paper—when he 
was a young man. Such is the vitality 
of ‘‘a little word in kindness spoken! ’”’ 


‘© A COMMONPLACE LIFE,”’ 


The lines asked for in the Corner of 
March 10 by Mr. W., of the Congrega- 
tional House and the State House, have 
been also supplied numerously, attributed 
to Susan Coolidge (nom de plume of Miss 
Sarah Chauncey Woolsey, who died in 
1905). It may be found in Mrs. Green- 
ough’s ‘“‘ At Dawn of Day” (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.), Randolph’s collection, ‘‘Rest,”’ 
and no doubt also in ‘‘Susan Coolidge’s”’ 
own volume of poems, although not in 
her more popular ‘“‘ Katy-did”’ books! 


A commonplace life we say, and we sigh; 

But why should we sigh as we say? 

The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky 

Makes up the commonplace day; 

The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 

And the flower that blooms and the bird that sings; 

But dark were the world and sad our lot 

If the flowers failed and the sun shone not; 

And God who studies each separate soul 

Out of commonplace things makes His beautiful 
whole. 


“GOING DOWN THE VALLEY ’’ 


The hymn desired by the sick lady in 
Illinois is taken by a correspondent from 
“Bright Jewels,’’ being written by Rob- 
ert Lowry. Elsewhere I find his own 
note of writing it while himself on a sick 
bed, and learning of the death of two of 
his Sunday school scholars close by : 


Gone to the grave is our loved one, 
Gone in her youthful bloom; 

Lowly we bend, schoolmate and friend, 
Passing away to the tomb. 


Oft we have mingled together, 
Sometimes in prayer and song; 

Now when we meet, this one we greet 
Never again in our throng. 


Sweetly the form will be sleeping 
Under the cypress shade; 

Sad though we be, fondly will we 
Cherish the name of the dead. 


Down in the valley they’re going, 
Down to the other shore; 

But with the blest, fair land of rest, 
Weeping shall come nevermore. 


Chorus: 
They are going down the valley, 
The deep, dark valley ; 
We'll see their faces nevermore, 
Till we pass down the valley, 
The deep, dark valley, 
And meet them on the other shore. 


WANTED 


Sometime in the fifties my mother learned at 
a singing school in northern Vermont a song 
which I would like to secure with music: 


Long months of pain and anguish 
Had dimmed her loving eye, 

And death, the king of terrors, 
Was standing closely by. 


Refrain: 
Then we knew, O, we knew, 
She was passing away. 


Northampton, Mass. _ 


: ” 
Ru) 


F,,.L., Ge 
Dow 
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The Progress of the Financial Campaign | 


The Prompt and Earnest Co-operation of Every Congregationalist Required 


HE financial campaign in behalf of 
a fund to free the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society from debt, 

goes forward with encouragement. 

But energetic action is still required 
on the part of hundreds of pastors and 
churches. All responses thus far received 
show that in no instance, where effort has 
been put forth in behalf of a special offer- 
ing, has there been other than a cordial 
and liberal response. 

The securing of an extra special offer- 
ing equal to fifty cents per resident mem- 
ber, has not been found difficult. Even 
when conditions for the taking of a special 
offering have seemed to be unfavorable, 
the response has been gratifying and more 
than the sum aimed for has been secured. 

Churches in many states have made or 
are about to make special offerings. The 
offering of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, was equal to the regular 
annual church contribution, with an ay- 
erage special gift of $1 per member, 
added. 

The First Congregational Church, 
Springfield, Mass., Rev. Dr. F. L. Good- 
speed, pastor, not only made its regular 
annual offerings to the state and national 
home missionary societies, but a special 
offering to the national society amount- 
ing to more than $500. 

The Church of the Redeemer, New 
Haven, Ct., Rey. W. L. Phillips, pastor, 
made an offering of over $450 in excess 
of the amount contributed last year. 

The offering of the Congregational 
Church at Plainfield, N. J., Rev. C. E. 
Goodrich, pastor, was $300 in excess of 
that of 1905. 

The Congregational Church, Brighton, 
Mass., made an extra offering equal to 
more than $1 per resident member. 

The First Congregational Church, Walla 
Walla, Wash., the Rey. Dr. Austin Rice, 
pastor, made a special gift amounting to 
about $300, or more than $1 per resident 
member. 

The Pilgrim Church of Seattle, Wash., 
made an offering for the debt which 
amounted to’$210. The pastor, the Rev. 
Edward L. Smith, writes that the first 
dollar was from a boy of nine years who 
had earned it at Christmas time selling 
Christmas trees. He was saving it up 
for his own use, but recognized in this 
appeal the call of God for his dollar. 

The offering of the Tompkins Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, at this writing, March 
20, is reported as being fully $1,600 more 
than in any recent year, and other sums 
are to be added. 

The Italian Church at New Haven, Ct., 
secured an extra gift equal to fifty cents 
per resident member. 

The German Church, Brooklyn, whose 
membership is made up largely of people 
of limited means, obtained a special offer- 


By Don O. SHELTON 


ing equal to more than $1 per resident 
member. This church has thirty mem- 
bers, all of whom are laboring people. 
The pastor of the church received last 
year as salary $294, out of which he sup- 
ported himself, his wife and two children. 
When asked how he did it, he said that 
they had had one meal every day, some 
days two meals, and occasionally three 
meals. This little church has contributed 
unsolicited $34 toward the payment of the 
debt, an amount equal to more than $1 per 
resident member. One of the women scrubs 
floors for a living, aside from taking care 
of her own children. She gets for this 
$4.50 per week. Her contribution was $1. 

The pastor of a church in Illinois ex- 
presses the sympathetic action of mem- 
bers of his church in these words: 


Your appeal for funds received and I am 
glad to state we can forward a small contribu- 
tion from our church. Our annual meeting 
was held yesterday and a fund of $ 
has been raised and the ladies of the com- 
mittee recommended that it be set aside for 
a kitchen, which we need. But when it was 
ascertained that the work of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society was suf- 
fering, it was voted to send the money to 
your society and also $ additional, that 
had been handed to me for missionary pur- 
poses. Therefore, I enclose a draft for 
$ =, and only wish it were more. 


The secretary of one of our denomina- 
tional theological seminaries, who sends 
a generous offering, writes: 


I have received and read your earnest ap- 
peals for special contributions towards the 
debt of your society with painful interest. It 
is sad to think of the blessed work of the so- 
ciety being crippled, when it is so greatly 
needed. In 1847 I was ordained as a home 
missionary in my native village in Connecticut, 
Secretary Badger preaching the sermon. And 
Icame the same year to Chicago with a com- 
mission from the society to find or make a 
place for service in Illinois or Wisconsin. I 
served under that commission one year when 
it was renewed, but not needed, as the church 
of which I was the pastor came to self-sup- 
port. Asa resident for fifty-nine years, I can 
testify to the great, blessed work of the society 
in this great West, and have gladly made an- 
nual contributions to its work, either through 
the national or state societies. The church of 
which I am a member will take its annual 
collection in March. Please find enclosed a 
contribution towards the debt. 


From a growing town in Colorado, this 
suggestive letter comes: 

Though my means are very limited I feel it 
my duty to send the enclosed $ in re- 
sponse to the appeal in recent numbers of The 
Congregationalist. There is no church here 
yet, but we have a rapidly growing community. 
We need a church badly. 

Another friend, enclosing a contribu 
tion, says: 


Iam sorry to send this small amount when 
your need is so great, with such a heavy bur- 
den of debt. If I had a million dollars to give, 
it should joyfully go for the work in this our 
dear native land, where it is so much needed. 


A pastor of a home missionary church 
in Pennsylvania writes : 

I beg to thank-you for the articles in The 
Home Missionary presenting the condition of 


the Home Missionary Society financially, and 
pleading for a better support from the churches 


of the denomination. It has been hinted, and 
there is a great deal of truth in it, that pas- 
tors of churches are very slow in their efforts 
to bring such matters before their congrega- 
tions, and plead with them for liberal contri- 
butions toward the Home Missionary Society. 
My present charge never made an effort along 
this line, and since my advent here a few 
months ago, I have been trying to sow among 
them the seed of mission work and spirit, and 
though a small charge yet we reaped a harvest. 
of $ last Sunday, and I expect to be able 
to garner in more again in the near future, in 
order to free the society from the “‘ shackles ” 
that bind it at present. Would to God that 
pastors would arouse their congregations from 
this. lethargical sleep! That is all that’s 
needed; they have the means and I be- 
lieve that thousands of Congregational people 
throughout the country would be up and 
doing. The Home Missionary is sent to pas- 
tors of churches, while few, if any, of the 
congregations know anything about the con- 
dition of the Home. Missionary Society. I 
will read that article ‘‘ The Christian Conquest 
of America,’’ at’ our next Christian Endeavor 
meeting. I am in sympathy with the Home 
Missionary Society and will do my very best 
for it, not because I receive aid from it, but 
because it is the teaching of our Master for 
the promulgation of His Kingdom. 


The present urgent financial needs of 
the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, if made known to every Congrega- 
tional church in America, would unques- 
tionably result in a response that would 
entirely liquidate the debt and afford a 
generous sum for the beginning of the 
work of the new year. 

We again invite the earnest co-opera- 
tion of every pastor and worker in behalf 
of the speedy completion of this campaign. 

At this writing (March 20), $218,000, is 
required. If this matter is taken up 
promptly in ALL the churches it will 
still be possible to secure the whole sum 
before the annual meeting at Oak Park 
in May. 

THE CAMPAIGN MUST GO ON UNTIL 
THE WHOLE BURDEN OF DEBT IS RE: 
MOVED 

UNTIL THEN THERE WILL BE NO Con- 
GREGATIONAL HOME MISSION ADVANCE, 

UNTIL THEN EVERY PHASE OF THE 
WORK WILL BE RESTRICTED. 

WILL YOU HELP AT ONCE TO THE 
UTMOST OF YQUR ABILITY? 


Please cut out this slip and mail with your 
contribution to the CONGREGATIONAL HomE 
Missionary Society, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

Herewith find $ 
contribution to the work of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. 


, being a special 


Name- 


Street— eM , 


Town or City 


State- 


Church 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Thread of Gold 


The art of observing nature and human 
nature is not too common in this dis- 
tracting world, but the art of interpret- 
ing such observations in terms of wise 
and genial spiritual experience is rarer 
still. Such an art of wise and suggestive 
thinking we find in an unusual degree in 
The Thread of Gold, by the author of 
The House of Quiet. 

We have no clue to the author’s person- 
ality except the internal evidence that he 
was earlier an English schoolmaster and 
has written several books. But he is 
evidently a man of long and deep experi- 
ence, who makes us companions of his 
country walks and of his meetings with 
men in a delightful fashion. All the sug- 
gestions of thought lead to the deeper ex- 
periences of life. The mysteries are not 
evaded, nor are the difficulties left out of 
sight, but the tone is that of faith and 
hope, the thread of gold running through 
the warp of life. We have had no recent 
book combining in so marked and enjoy- 
able a fashion the spirit of the outdoor 
world and the spirit of Christian faith. 


(The Thread of Gold, by the author of “ The House of 
Quiet.” pp. 286. E.P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net.) 


Henry Clay Trumbull 


The growth of the Sunday school work 
in America has hardly developed a more 
remarkable leader than Henry Clay Trum- 
bull. He belongs to the number of strong 
men whom Connecticut has given to the 
world and is one of the fruits of that old 
Congregational family life which put so 
strong a mark upon its children. Born 
in Stonington when it was the meeting 
place of land and water travel between 
Boston and New York, he saw with a 
boy’s enthusiasm many of the great men 
of the time and laid the foundation of 
his characteristic interest in individuals. 
Lack of health kept him from college, 
but intellectual alertness and the desire 
for self-expression gave him an education 
in spite of his preoccupations as drug- 
gist’s clerk and railroad accountant. 

His religious consecration began with 
the personal influence of a friend who 
wrote urging his attention to the claims 
of Christ and from the moment of his 
conversion he yowed himself to a like 
ministry of personal effort. As a mem- 
ber of the Hartford Center Church, under 
the pastorate of Joel Hawes, his intro- 
duction to the Sunday school was in a 
mission school in the roughest part of 
the city. The claim of the schools of the 
state led him into wider work. 

Soon after the breaking out of the war, 
although unable to pass the physical ex- 
amination as a soldier, he received ap- 
pointment as chaplain and was ordained. 
His war service was full of hard work 
and included a term in Southern prisons. 
It brought him recognition as one of the 
’ most forceful religious speakers of the 
time and many calls to service when 
mustered out. But his heart was in the 
Sunday school and in the control of a 
Sunday school paper he found a rich field 
for influence. 

His work as an explorer and student of 
primitive religious rites was as remark- 


able as his editorial power. He put most 
of himself, perhaps, into the book which 
he wrote on the supreme value and oppor- 
tunity of friendship—the book he cared 
most for among his many published 
works. The charm and power of this 
alert, clear-minded, industrious, evan- 
gelical life were felt by all who met him. 
He was a man to whom God and the 
neighbor with whom for the moment in 
God’s providence he was thrown, were 
the essential and impertant things. He 
was a man of the most intense convic- 
tions and yet of the most sympathetic 
heart, and his personal relations and 
friendships were probably the most in- 
fluential part of his laborious life. 

His son-in-law and business associate 
has told the story of his life briefly and 
clearly, with no fulsome eulogy. The 
book is one to put into the hands of 
young men for aspiration and resolve. It 
is rich in material for the history of the 
great spiritual movements of the gen- 
eration. 


(The Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull, by Philip 
E. Howard. pp.525. Sunday School Times. Philadel- 
phia. $1.75.) 


The Dawn of a Tomorrow 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s versa- 
tility and sensitiveness to currents of 
contemporary thought are amply proved 
by her latest story of sentiment, The 
Dawn of a Tomorrow. For it is not only 
a picture of the submerged tenth of Lon- 
don folk, but also it breathes the spirit of 
the new consciousness of the presence of 
God. The hero is a ‘‘captain of indus- 
try’ worn out in the hard game of money 
gathering and market manipulation. In 
dread of insanity and disgust of life, he 
plans a suicide which shall efface his in- 
dividuality and bring him to an unrecog- 
nized grave. From his obscure lodging 
he starts out in a London fog to secure a 
pistol. The train of circumstance, in 
answer to his despairing and half uncon- 
scious prayer, which leads him to Cherry 
Blossom Court and the lame Music Hall 
singer who has learned the secret of 
God’s presence and his provision, is well 
imagined and the story has all the charm 
of sentiment which the author knows so 
well how to weave. j 

The story would hardly from our point 
of view be worth considering at length, 
however, a8 a mere work of literature 
were it not that it is so thoroughly reli- 
gious a book. Readers of George Mac- 
donald’s greatest novel, Robert Falconer, 
will be reminded both of the scenes and 
the spirit of that deeply religious book. 
Mrs. Burnett is less a prophet than Mac- 
donald, but her very absorption in the 
art of story-telling, with its results in a 
greater swiftness and dramatic unity of 
effect, will carry her story and the lesson 
on which it builds, home to many minds. 
If it shall appeal to the heart and lead 
many of its readers to the great experi- 
ment of venturing with God which its 
central characters try, it will be the one 
of all her stories to which its author will 
at last look back upon with gratitude that 
she was enabled to write it. 


[The Dawn of a Tomorrow, by,|Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. pp. 156. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00.) 


RELIGION 


The History of Early Christian Literature, 

by Baron Hermann yon Soden, D. D. pp. 476. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
This introduction to the New Testament ex- 
amines its books with the same kind of scru- 
tiny which scholars have for many years ap- 
plied to the Old Testament and of which the 
volumes of Professors Driver and McFadyen 
are well-known examples. It has for a good 
while been evident to Biblical students that 
the New Testament would be and was being 
subjected to this process and that when the 
results of it should come to be popularly - 
Known, they would much more profoundly 
affect Christian thought and life than similar 
knowledge concerning the Old Testament has 
done. Baron von Soden’s treatment is to a 
remarkable degree independent and sympa- 
thetic with the Christian purpose and use of 
the New Testament. His chapter on the 
Johannine literature, especially the section 
on the book of Revelation is a brilliant piece 
of work. Yetif his conclusions are accepted, 
or even if his method be admitted as legitimate 
the New Testament becomes in important re- 
spects different from that idea.of it which 
prevails generally among Christians. 


Hebrew Ideals, Part Second, by James 
Strachan. pp.170. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. 60 cents net. ' 


The author believes that Genesis was written 
“to take possession of human life, to make 
certain great ideals current, to commend the 
highest principles of action and rules of con- 
duct.” These ideals are such as Meekness, 
Parity, Virtue, Honor, Conscience, Brother- 
hood, Service, etc., illustrated in the lives of 
Isaac, Jacob, Rachel and Joseph. It is a 
suggestive book for students and teachers of 
Genesis and for any one seeking Biblical illus- 
trations of great themes. Part One, already 
published, deals with the chapters of Genesis 
through the story of Abraham. 


How to Succeed in the Christian Life, by 
R. A. Torrey. pp. 121. F. H. Revell Co. 50 
cents net. 


Admirably has Dr. Torrey stated the great 
fundamental principles of the Christian life, 
faith in Christ as Saviour, submission to his 
authority, service in his Kingdom, Bible 
study, prayer, membership in the Church, 
interest in missions, care in choice of com- 
panions, amusements, etc. Some readers will, 
of course, prefer a different expression of cer- 
tain truths, but as a whole this is an accept- 
able, simple, straightforward statement which 
should be productive of much good. 


The Teaching of Jesus Concerning the Holy 
Spirit, by Louis Burton Crane. pp. 175. Am. 
Tract Soc. 75 cents. 
This fourth volume in the series is an outline 
study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, from 
the cosmic conceptions of the Old Testament 
to the complete truth in the Epistles. 


Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of 

Religion, by Louis Wallis. pp. 121. University 

of Chicago Press. $1.00. 
Aims to show the sociological deficiency of 
Biblical scholarship. The writer is at home 
in both fields and translates one into the other. 
He considers the history of Israel a purely 
secular experience. ‘The essay contains some 
eccentric developments in exegesis and social 
technology. 


Rightly Instructed in God’s Holy Word, by 
kt. Rev. Charles M. Beckwith, D. D. pp. 182 
Thos. Whittaker. $1.00 net. 


An interpretation of the Book of Common 
Prayer as a preparation for confirmation. 
Comparative Religion, by Louis Henry Jordan, 
B.D. pp. 668. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 
$3.50 net. 
The author has projected a three-volume work. 
In this introductory course of lectures is pre- 
sented an historical survey of a new line of 
research, an estimate of the work of repre- 
sentative scholars, a review of the aid fur- 
nished by auxiliary sciences and a suggestive 
outline of the various schools of interpretation. 
Here are grouped the leading authorities on 
comparative religion, not by their accidental 
national relationship, but on the ground of 
fundamental philosophical agreement. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Trade Unionism and Labor Problems, edited 
By ee Commons. pp. 628. Ginn & Co. 
.50 net. 


The unique value of this volume is ‘that it 
concentrates information on strategic facts. 
In monographs, prepared for the economic 
journals by the best writers and chosen for 
their importance, such matters are considered 
as Trade Agreements, Incorporation of Trades 
Unions (a symposium), State Arbitration in 
Australasia, The Sweating System, The Negro 
Artisan, Girls in the Textile Mills of Penn- 
sylvania, The Printer’s Health. There are 
twenty-eight of these articles, well indexed 
and presenting a large amount of information 
not easily obtained. This volume and its 
companion, Trusts, Pools and Corporations, 
will fill important places in every library of 
social and economic problems. 
Modern Germany, by 0. crib 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 n 
These papers first saw the light in the English 
reviews. They represent the English .sensi- 
tiveness to German commercial progress and 
interested study of German aims and world 
politics. Their account of German industrial 
expansion and of the problems which confront 
the German Government in the swift growth 
of population and the melting away of the 
German race outside of Germany is of the 
highest interest to students of world politics. 


pp. 346, 


eg eae bd and Relief, by Edward T. Devine, 
Ph. D., LL.D. pp. 45. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 
The inaugural address of Edward T. Devine, 
director of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy, on assuming the chair of social econ- 
omy at Columbia University. Like all of the 
utterances of Mr. Devine it is a message full 
of suggestiveness and spoken with the author- 
ity derived from wide experience. 


Books Received 


(During the week ending March 20) 


FUTURE LIFE, by Louis Elbé. pp. 382, A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.20 net. 

GREECE, by E. S. Shuckburgh, Litt. D. pp. 416. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

BROWN OF MOUKDEN, by Herbert Strang. pp. 
370. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

HEARTS AND CREEDS, by Anna Chapin Ray. pp. 
320. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

DANIEL AND HIS PROPHECIES, by Rev. Charles 
H. H. Wright, D. D. pp. 333. Little, Brown & 
Co. $2 50 net. 

THE FIGHT FOR CANADA, by William Wood. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net. 

THE SCARLET LETTER, by David M. Parry. pp. 
400. Bobbs-Merrill Co. Indianapolis. 

ETHICAL PRINCIPLES OF MARRIAGE AND DI- 
VORCH, by Louis F. Post. pp. 138. Public Pub. 
Co., Chicago. $1.00. 


NERO, by Stephen Phillips. pp. 200. Macmillan 


Co. $1.25 net. 

THE LOG OF A SEA ANGLER, by Charles Frederick 
Holder. pp. 385. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50 net. 


THE CLAMMER, by William John Hopkins. 
255. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS, by Leon H. 
Vincent. pp. 515. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00 net. 

THE COLLEGE MAN AND THE COLLEGE WOMAN, 
by Pres. William De Witt Hyde. pp. 333. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 

WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow, by Sylva- 
nus Stall, Db. D. New Revised Edition. pp. 193. 
Vir Pub. Co. $1.00 net. 

CHRISTIAN ORIGINS, by Otto Pfleiderer, D. D. 
pp. 295. B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.75 net. 

Two SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, by James 
Martineau. Longmans, Green & Co. 

THOUGHTS ON SOME OF THE PARABLES OF 
JESUS, by Cosmo Gordon Lang, D. D. pp. 274. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

THE CHRIST OF ENGLISH POETRY, by Charles W. 
Stubbs, D. D. pp. 216. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

UNCLE WILLIAM, by Jennette Lee. pp.298. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING CLASSES, 
edited by George Haw. pp. 257. Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

A MANUAL OF CARPENTRY AND JOINERY, by 
J. W. Riley. pp. 500. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

THE MAN FROM AMERICA, by Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. pp.417. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

THE TRUE ANDREW JACKSON, by Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. pp. 505. J. B. Lippincott Co, $2.00 
net. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
PRECEDING THE WAR OF 1898, by Horace 
Edgar Flack. paper. pp. 95. Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore. 
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In and Around Boston 


A New Officer in W. H. M. A. 


The directors of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Association accept Mrs. B. F. Hamil- 
ton’s resignation as corresponding secretary 
with much reluctance. She has now become 
chairman of the board of directors, who feel 
that she has a worthy successor in the person 
of Mrs. Alice G. West. 


An Outreaching and Fraternal Movement 


First Church, Natick, under the ministry of 
Dr. M. H. Turk, in addition to its own steady 
and permanent growth, is reaching out a help- 
ing hand to the historic but weak John Eliot 
Church at South Natick; also to West Natick 
where there has been a sporadie effort to con- 
duct services, but no organization. It has 
affiliated both these enterprises with itself 
and employs Rev. Albert A. Felch to take 
charge of them. The work at South Natick is 
now in better condition than for ten or fifteen 
years. 

At the home church, where the aim is to 
make evangelistic effort persistent rather than 
spasmodic, 57 members, 41 on confession, have 
been received in the two years since Dr. Turk 
came. This growth is significant because it 
includes a large number of men of mature 
minds. The new movement to strengthen 
neighboring enterprises cannot fail to react 
favorably on the central plant. 


A Minister’s Studies 


This subject was discussed before the Min- 
isters’ Meeting last Monday by two notably 
studious clergymen. Rey. Daniel Evans be- 
lieved that a pastor should plan to secure from 
four to eight hours a day for reading. He 
should study science for the sake of its love of 
fact, its method of inquiry and its conviction 
of all-embracing law; psychology for its rey- 
elation of the development of the soul; logic 
for its setting forth of the normal working of 
the mind as it searches for trath and tests its 
discovery; «sthetics, as the expression of the 
love of the beautiful and revelation of the cre- 
ative thought of the Eternal Spirit; ethics, 
that he may know the ideal that expresses the 
moral nature of man and the course of conduct 
that assures its realization; the philosophy of 
religion, that he may know the types of reli- 
gious experience, their history and, value for 
the life of the soul; 
ground his moral and spiritual values in the 
nature of the universe. The service philoso- 
phy renders the minister is manifold. It is 
the highest reach of the thinking that every 
man practices in his daily life. It develops 
his powers, trains him in candor, creates the 
comprehensive mind, tends to make him preach 
the central truths of religion and gives him 
confidence in the truth of his message in a 
day when there is no authority in religion but 
the authority of insight. 

Rev. Wilbert L. Anderson, whose recent 
book on The Evolution of the Country Town, 
as well as his earlier writings, gives the au- 
thority of achievement to his words, treated 
suggestively the study of literature, saying in 
part: 

One should read with a certain unconscious- 
ness Of method, not seeking information, 
nor perfecting a philosophy, nor accumulating 
homiletic material. He should yield himself 
to the author to behold and to feel under the 
domination of a superior personality. The 
minister, more than other men, should do 
this, that he may be cured of omniscience, be 
saved from hardness of heart, acquire a sym- 
pathetic imagination, and gain the truth of 
life. Not the ability to shine in literary allu 
sion and quotation, but a softened and vital- 
ized mood of the soul is the minister’s great 
enrichment from an enduring literature. The 
great need of the minister is to enter into 
other lives, look out upon the world from the 
points of view of other professions and con- 
ditions, comprehend the half-formed purpose 
in moral failure, recognize whatever is good, 


metaphysics, that he may ~ 
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encourage whatever gives promise, and direct, 
so far as he dares offer counsel, the growth of 
character from a center within itself. To 
thrust a clerical personality sharpened by the 
professional temper, further isolated and hard- 
ened by professional reading, upon a congre- 
gation is unpardonable violence, as if men 
and women were rocks to be drilled and 
blasted and not fields of verdure eager for 
the nourishing atmos pS and the refreshing 
dew. 


A Prosperous Men’s Organization 


The Fraternal Association of Pilgrim 
Church, Dorchester, now in its fourteenth 
year, has passed the 100 mark in membership. 
At its annual meeting last Sunday evening, 
seventy men marched into the auditorium in a 
body and occupied the center seats. The 
treasurer’s report showed a balance of $1,269 
on hand after $520 had been paid out for death 
and sick benefits. Hon. Arthur H. Wellman 
of Malden made a strong address on The ~ 
Duty of Obedience to Law. Dr. Allbright, 
the pastor, said that he had helped organ- 
ize thirty-six men’s associations in churches 
within a few months. 


A Men’s Vesper Service at Melrose 


An unusual program was carried out at Mel- 
rose last Sunday afternoon under the auspices 
of the Men’s Club. The Amphian Club, a 
prominent musical organization composed of 
men, had by special invitation|a leading part 
in the service, and Dr. Thomas Sims spoke to 
a large congregation on The Religion of a 
Man. The center of the auditorium was re- 
served for men. 


A Visitor from South Dakota 


Pres. Herman Seil of Redfield College, South 
Dakota, has come East in the interest of his 
institution which is indorsed by the Congre- 
gational Education Society and which, besides 
furnishing a good education for youths of 
American parentage, trains many Germans for 
the Congregational ministry. He has spoken 
at Highland Church, Roxbury, and will be 
heard at Leyden Church, Brookline, next Sun- 
day. He has an interesting story and tells it 
well. 


Two New Churches in Minne- 
sota 


.Two interesting churches were recognized March 6. 
by councils. One, at Hill City, twenty-five miles 
from the railroad, is in a community composed 
largely of Lowa people, which has been developed 
religiously by the visits of Rev. W. J. Conard of the 
Home Missionary and Sunday School Societies. 
The town is on the survey of a new railroad and the 
people are enduring long drives and freightage 
until the road is built. The new church becomes 
the center of a large section into which home 
builders are coming rapidly. The sermon was by 
Dr. Milne of Duluth and Rev. H. P. Fisher of the 
Home Missionary Society gave the right hand. The 
new organization is planning to build a neat edifice, 
the first in all that section. 

The other council met to recognize Cyril Church 
in St. Paul. This new body has 32 members, min- 
isters to about 2,000 Bohemians and holds its sery- 
ice in that language. The work has been conducted 
as a mission for 30 years and the organization of 
the church marks an endeavor for more permanent 
results. Rev. Charles Trehka is pastor. Rev. C. C. 
Campbell of Plymouth Church, which has conducted 
this enterprise as a mission all these years, was 
fittingly made moderator, and Rev. Vaclav Pruchka 
offered the prayer of recognition, while Superinten- 
dent Merrill gave the address to the church. Thus, 
almost without observation, does the kingdom push 
out into widely divergent elements. BP. 


Helplessness 


In patience as in labor must thou be, 
A follower of Me, 
Whose hands and feet, when mess Ba wrought | for 
thee, 
Were nailed unto a tree. 


; ohn B. Tabb. 
% PASS IG 
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State Consulting Editors contributing this week: Dr. Charles H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury; Rev. Clifford H. Smith, Pittsford; 


Local Option 


Vermont has just had her fourth annual contest 
over the license question under the local option 
system, the vote being taken in all the cities and 
towns March 6. A few of the larger cities, like 
Bennington, Rutland and Burlington, remain wed- 
ded to their idols; a very few places, like Middle- 
bury, Rockingham and Pittsford, return to the 
license column after a period of prohibition, and a 
number of former strongholds of license such as 
Montpelier, Vergennes and Brandon will go * dry” 
for ayear. But the overwhelming majority of the 
towns of the state continue to say ‘‘ No license.” 
Only 28 out of 246 towns in the state voted for 
license this year. Last year it: was 36, in 1904, 
40, and in 1903, 96. 

A vigorous campaign was waged by churches and 
the Anti-Saloon League. Many strong sermons 
were preached, one by Rev. H. R. Miles of Brattle- 
boro being especially convincing; and the League 
sent out much literature. Just how much influence 
these efforts had, it is hard to say. The Vermont 
voter is a somewhat stubborn creature, and any 
suspicion that some one is trying to drive him 
reacts disastrously upon the would-be driver. Agi- 
tation gets out a full vote on both sides, but men 
are influenced quite as much by what they see of 
the effects of license or no license as by statements 
of what those effects are likely to be. Copy = ot 


Northern Vermont 
CHURCH CONSOLIDATION 


The service of recognition for the new church at 
Randolph, formed of the old Congregational and 
Christian churches, was held Feb. 15. The princi- 
pal address was by President Tucker of Dartmouth 
College. The event was notable as marking the 
first instance in the state in which churches have 
come together in their strength, neither one baving 
been forced to make concessions on account of 
weakness. The Christian church was the first to 
occupy the ground when the village began to grow 
up at the railroad station, at the expense of the 
settlement at the center. The Congregational 
chureh followed shortly after, and these two have 
continued to hold the supremacy, by a long dis- 
tance, as other denominations crowded in. Each 
possessed a fine property, equally well located, in 
meeting house and parsonage. Indeed, this proved 
the chief difficulty in arranging the terms of union. 
The new chureh has been organized on Congrega- 
tional principles, and taken the name Bethany, 
largely because the Christian church is far removed 
from fellowship, only one strong organization of 
that order now remaining in the state. 

The two bodies have been worshiping together 
now nearly a year, occupying each house of worship 
alternate weeks. Congregations have been unex- 
pectedly large, numbering, even since the novelty 
has worn off, more than the aggregate of the two 
former congregations; and, since the formal union, 
the Sunday school and other organizations have 
shown a corresponding enlargement. Much credit 
is due the pastor of the Christian church, Rev. 
Frazer Metzger, who has been engaged as pastor 
of the new organization. With him have worked a 
body of men, representative of the business and 
social interests of the community, not all of whom 
were members of either church at the beginning. 
Some have already come into the new church, 
whose roll has not been fully revised. The recep- 
tion, which followed the service of recognition, bore 
witness to the intimate social relations of the two 
parishes, auguring well for future harmony. 


8T. JOHNSBURY 


North Church lately commemorated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the dedication of its present 
house of worship. Dr. Eaton paid a tribute to the 
- family through whose liberality the structure, then 
one of the finest in New England, was erected, and 
to the architect, whose skill is shown in nearly all 
the public buildings of the place. The music was 
the same as that used at the service of dedication, 
and quotations were made from the historical dis- 
course of the pastor at that time, Rev. Henry W. 
Jones. The dedication sermon was remembered as 
having been preached by Rey. Constans L. Good- 
ell of St. Louis. At the Sunday school service the 
original model, prepared before the erection of the 
church, was exhibited. The church roll now con- 


Rev. Samuel H. Barnum, Cornwall 


tains none of the Fairbanks family name, though 
several of the family relation. A few of the name 
are still left on the roll of the South Church. 

A window has been placed in the South Church 
in memory of Judge and ex-Senator Jonathan Ross, 
long-time deacon and for many years a constant 
teacher in the Sunday school. It is the gift of his 
children and was put in place Feb. 20, the anniver- 
sary of the terrible accident which took him and 
his wife away so suddenly. Its central feature is 
an oak, fit emblem of the simple, sturdy strength of 
the one whom it commemorates. Below is a pair 
of scales, with the motto, ‘‘ Justice,” and above an 
open Bible, its leaves inscribed with the words, 
“Lex Rex,” the whole surmounted with a shining 
crown. 

With a two days’ service, including fellowship 
meetings and communion, the new house of wor- 
ship at Marshfield, was dedicated, March 14, 15, 
replacing the one destroyed by fire last summer. 
The building is larger than the old one by the addi- 
tion of prayer meeting room and tower in front. 
With the aid of insurance money and gifts from out- 
side, the entire expense of nearly $2,000 was met, 
and cash and pledges were received at dedication 
for pews to replace the old settees saved from the 
fire. New members have been received the past 
year, and the outlook is brighter than for many 
years. 0.-H. M. 


In Rutland Conference 
THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN MISSIONS 


Two years ago the churehes of Rutland Con- 
ference adopted the Forward Movement plan of 
supporting a missionary in the foreign field, taking 
as their representative Rev. E. A. Yarrow of Van, 
Turkey. The result is a marked increase in the 
total gifts for foreign missions. 

In the four years before the adoption of this plan 
the average amount given by all the churches of 
the conference for foreign missions was $344. In 
the two years since its adoption it has been $770. 
The increase of gifts has been especially marked 
in some of the smaller churches which formerly 
gave practically nothing, but which now come up 
loyally to their apportionment. It does not appear 


so far that there is any falling off in gifts to other 
causes. 
AMONG THE CHURCHES 


At Wallingford, Rev. A. L. McKenzie, pastor, a 
fine new Mason & Hamlin reed organ with pedal 
attachments has been given the church in memory 
of the late Albert Congdon of Providence, R. I.,a 
former resident. Itis the gift of Mrs. Congdon,and 
was dedicated with a recital. Nine members have 
united since Jan.1. The Sunday school has nearly 
doubled its attendance within two years, largely 
through interest developed by the home depart- 
ment. An interesting course of lectures has been 
given by the pastor at the midweek meetings on 
Congregationalism Past and Present. 

Rev. G. W. C. Hill, pastor of the Union Church, 
Proctor, invites his people to ‘‘observance of the 
Lenten season as a period peculiarly fitted for re- 
ligious culture.’ At the Sunday evening services 
he gives a series of Glimpses of the Christ on the 
way from Baptism to Ascension, and at the mid- 
week service speaks of Jesus in Human Relations. 

At Pittsford, Rev. C. H. Smith, the membership, 
210, is the largest in sixteen years, a gain of thirty- 
two in six years. Therecent annual offering for the 
A. B. C. F. M. was the largest for that society since 
1874. The Sunday school, using the Bible Study 
Union lessons on the Life of Christ, has increased 
its attendance fifty per cent. Ss. 


Addison County 


The plan of obtaining assistance in evangelistic 
meetings from a brother pastor has been tried since 
the year opened in two fields. During the first 
week of January Pastor Swift of Orwell was aided 
by Rev. John Barstow of Manchester, and in the 
second week by Rey. Thomas Simms of Middlebury, 
the effort resulting in an encouraging impetus to 
the Endeavor Society and Sunday school. A two 
weeks’ series of meetings has recently closed in 
Cornwall, the helpers being Rey. Benjamin Swift 
of Orwell and Rev. C. H. Smith of Pittsford. Here 
conditions proved unfavorable to a large attendance, 
but some were quickened. 


Continued on page 468. 
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Mad 
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Have your cake, muffins, and tea bis- 


cuit home-made. 


They will be fresher, 


cleaner, more tasty and wholesome. 
Royal Baking Powder helps the house 
wife to produce at home, quickly and eco- 
nomically, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted layer- 
cake, crisp cookies, crullers, crusts and 
muffins, with which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or grocery does 


not compare. 


Royal is the greatest of bake-day helps. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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_ Loss and Gain in Hampden 
Conference 


FIRST CHURCH, WESTFIELD 


This church is famous for long pastorates, having 
had but nine ministers since its organization in 
1679. Somewhat beyond the average length is the 
twenty-seven years’ service of Rev. John H. Lock- 
wood, whose recent resignation will take effect 
May 14, at the end of the pastoral year. In 1904 
the silver anniversary was pleasantly observed by 


REV. JOHN H. LOCKWOOD 


pastor and church, and many eloquent tributes 
were paid to the sterling qualities of the man and 
the minister. This year they will be paid again 
with two years’ additional interest, but with an un- 
dertone of sadness. Mr. Lockwood began his min- 
istry so early that thirty-five years of it leave him 
with his eye not dim nor his natural foree abated. 
He can drive a golf ball as far as ever, and has op- 
portunity to breathe several times before he reaches 
the age of sixty; but he feels the strain of long and 
continuous service and desires an extended period 
of recuperation. Also he generously declares that 
a@ younger man can bring more vigorous leadership 
to this large church. He is truly characterized by a 
local reporter as ‘‘a broad-minded, intellectual, 
kind-hearted pastor, whose tender ministrations in 
hours of trial and tribulation will be held in loving 
remembrance by scores of his fellowmen.”’ 

In all his ministry he has been ably and graciously 
seconded by Mrs. Lockwood. The church will re- 
quest him to bear the title pastor emeritus. Only 
three of our aetive pastors west of Worcester have 
been longer settled, and only thirteen in the whole 


state. 
PROGRESS ELSEWHERE 


A brief reference last month to Tolland failed to 
note all that this little church on the western hills 
is accomplishing. A year ago it had but twenty- 
three resident members. Since then it has added 
twenty, all but one on confession; has spent $100 
for painting the church, and $500 for uew horse- 
sheds; and has raised the money almost without 
aid from outside. The pastor, Rev. H. A. Coolidge, 
“rejoices in consecrated helpers.” 

Ludlow, Union, has marked the close of its fiscal 
year by presenting the pastor, Rev. CO. A. Butter- 
field, witn $100, a salary addition which it dared 
not pledge at the beginning of the year. Increas- 
ing financial strength is shown by enlarged benev- 
olences and by a much larger budget. The Second 
Church of Greenfield, though outside Hampden, de- 
serves notice in this connection as having added 
$200 to the salary of its pastor, Rev. C. W. Mer- 
riam, a Springfield boy. The Third Church of Chic- 


SKIN TORTURES, 
Itching, Burning, Crusted and Scaly 
Humors Instantly Relieved 
By Cuticura. 

Bathe the affected parts with hot water and Cuti- 
cura Soap, to cleanse the skin of crusts and scales, 
and soften the thickened cuticle. Dry, without 
hard rubbing, and apply Cuticura Ointment to allay 
itching, irritation and inflammation, and soothe and 
heal, and lastly take Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
cool and cleanse the blood. This pure, sweet and 
wholesome treatment affords instant relief, permits 
rest and sleep in the severest forms of eczema and 
other it-hing, burning, scaly humors, and points to 
a@ speedy cure when all else fails. 
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opee has recelved an individual communion service 
from a member, and used it for the first time March 4. 
In addition to the many improvements recently 
made in the church at Indian Orchard, Rev. W. E. 
Mann announced further gifts on his third anni- 
versary last month. They are all for pulpit equip- 
ment, ‘chiefly from absent friends, and include a 
mahogany pulpit, five chairs and lecturn, scarf 
and electric lamp. Lenten congregations on Sun- 
day evenings are being addressed by neighboring 
pastors. ; LONG. 


Vermont 
(Continued from page 467.) 


Vergennes has a number of young people who 
have become interested in Christian Endeavor and 
church work and are taking hold of it commendably. 
In January eight united with the church on con- 
fession. Middlebury has had a good year, twenty- 
nine joining the church, the largest number in a 
score of years. 

Rev. Wesley W. Smith has just finished a four 
years’ pastorate at Weybridge, and removed to 
Middlebury, where he will be available asa pulpit 
supply. New Haven also is soon to be pastorless, 
Rey. C. H. Dutton, who has ministered there six 
years, having accepted a call to Watertown, N. Y. 
Rey. G. H. Bailey, at the urgent solicitation of his 
people in Ferrisburg, will remain with them. 

Among efforts to enrich the Sabbath morning 
worship that of Kev. 8S. F. Goodheart of Whiting 
is worthy of attention. He has devised a beautiful 
order of service which his congregation has tenta- 
tively adopted. 

A clock is soon to be placed in the tower of Shore- 
ham church, the gift of a former resident, Mr. 
George Catlin. Another welcome addition to the 
village will be a town library building to be erected 
by Mrs. Dr. Platt in memory of her husband, who 
was a prominent citizen. 

The temperance situation resulting from the vote 
at March meeting is mixed. In our county it is a 
gain that centers of trade like Vergennes, and 
Brandon on our border, have voted no license, and 
a calamity to surrounding towns as well as to itself 
that Middlebury has reversed its policy and though 
by a small majority is to re-establish the licensed 
drinking place. There has been, on the whole, a 
decided improvement in no license sentiment since 
the first year of local option. In the state fewer 
towns every year are granting licenses, the east 
side of the state reporting but about half a dozen 
such towns this year. §. HB, 


Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
formerly professor of English literature at 
Princeton University, has been elected a pro 
fessor of literature at Harvard. Like J. R. 
Lowell he will be both editor and teacher. 
Harvard is to be congratulated. The Harvard 
English department has long needed a man of 
letters of established repute. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 2, 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Prof. Josiah Royce; theme, Im- 
mortality. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. ; 


SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


Illinois, Oak Park, Ma 
Iowa, Dubuque, May 15-18 
Kansas, Topeka, May 15-18 
New Mexico, Albuquerque April 6 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 
Missouri, De Soto, May 1-3 
Deaths 

Fis Cuero ror notices of deaths is twenty-fiwe cents. Each 

additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 


BAKER—In Farmington, Me., March 21, Rev. John W. 
H. Baker. A graduate of Dartmouth College and Ban- 
gor Seminary in 1865, he held pastorates in Island 

ond, Topsham, Brewer and New Sharon, Me., and 
in Enosburg, Vt. 


FULLER—In Watertown, Mass., March 15, Moses Fuller, 
87 yrs., 5 mos. 

GOLD—In West Cornwall, Ut., March 20, Theodore §S. 
Gold, aged 88 yrs, for thirty-four years a deacon of 
the church in that place. For an equal time he was 
secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. A gradu- 
ate of Yale in 1838 he was prominent in many depart- 
ments of the state’s life. 


You cannot be well unless 


‘Jayn 


The thing to right them 
At your druggist’s. 
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That Tired Feeling 


That comes to you every spring is a sign 
that your blood is wanting in vitality, 
just as pimples and other eruptions are 
signs that your blood is impure. 

One of the great facts of experience 
and observation is that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla always removes That Tired Feel- 
ing, gives new life, new courage, strength 
and animation; cleanses the blood, clears 
the complexion, builds up the whole 
system. ; 

This is one of the reasons why Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the Best Spring Medicine. 

Accept no substitute for | 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Get it today. 
100 Doses $1. 


Insist on having Hood’s. 
In liquid or tablet form. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS ; 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressi: 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 oF 73. oe 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the ne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. - 


Organist. Young man of experience desires church 
position. Small salary. Address F. O. P., 11, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


If You Can fill a high grade business or technical 
position, we have opportunities you ought to consider; 
ee ee apgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 

ew xork. 


For Sale, Mason & Hamlin Organ, suitable for a 
Sunday school or small chapeJ. Fine tone. Rates very 
reasonable. Address H. F. Holbrook, 33 Hudson Street, 
Providence, R. I, 


Wanted, by trained nurse, position either as trav- 
eling companion, or care of child oradult. Can furnish 
references. Apply to Rev. William S. Kelsey, Berkeley 
Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Making a Business of securing high-grade posi- 
tions for men, we learn of openings unknown to the 
individual. Write for list and plav. Business Oppor- 
tunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. ‘ 


To Bent, a pleasant ten-room furnished house on a 
quiet, accessible street in Brookline, at a lowrate to the 
right party, until October. Unusual opportunity.. Ad- 
dress B. A. R.,13, care The Covgregationalist, Boston. 


Wanted, Larned’s Ready Reference, New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, Americana, Beacon Lights of His- 
tory, Stoddard’s Lectures, Century Dictionary, Histo- 
rians’ History. These and other books bought and sold. 
Book-exchange, Derby, Ct. 


Wanted, as candidates for training in a large private 
hospital for mental and nervous diseases, in New Eng- 
land, young men and pouee women of good health, good 
character, and of at least average education. Address 
Dr. G. A. Blumer, Providence, R. I 


‘To Bent for the summer. A house with 12 rooms, 
partially furnished, Hh nee | located; good spring 
water in house; within 40 rods of railroad and Con- 
necticut River; also boarders and roomers wanted. 


Address A. F. Johnson, Riverview Farm, Bradford, Vt. 


Europe. Wanted, two members for party of seven, 
taking nine weeks’ comprehensive tour, visting Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France and England. $450 inelusive. Rev. George 
Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


Europe. Congenial party visiting galleries, museums, 
cathedrals, ruins, historic places. Coaching trips. Com-— 
fort, leisure,recreation. All advantages of independent 
travel with personal escort and chaperon. June 21— 
Aug. 30. Italy to Scotland. $565 inclusive. Rev. and 
Mrs. Geo. F. Nason, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


For Sale. Three used pipe organs, and several 
second hand single, and: two manual chapel Reed 
organs. The above have been taken in exchange for 
new Estey Organs and will be sold at 

rices. Send for list giving your available organ space. 

stey Organ Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pastor Wanted. The Congregational church at 
Canterbury, N. H., is in need of a pastor to fill the place 
left vacant by the death of Rey. H. E. Loehlin last fall. 
The faitbful work of Mr. and Mrs. Loehlin is bearing 
fruit among the young people, where verily a harvest 
is waiting. The church is small and the salary small? 
but there is good parsonage and a little farm, and the 
field for labor is good. An earnest Christian Endeavor 
Society awaits a new pastor. ‘ 


your stomach and bowels are right. 


e’s Sanative 


Pills — 


enuine bargain | 


wa) 
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New Work and Workers in 
St. Louis 


Compton Hill Church has at last secured a suc- 
cessor to Rev. W. W. Newell. Rev. Jacob E. 
Meeker of Eldon, Mo., has accepted its call and 
will begin work about May 1. In his two years 
at Eldon, Mr. Meeker has accomplished in this and 
surrounding fields a remarkable work. He comes 
to Compton Hill with a complete preparation, in the 
enthusiasm of young manhood and meets a prob- 
Nem of no small perplexity. Those who know Mr. 
“Meeker predict a good solution. 

Memorial Church, under the resourceful leader- 
‘ship of Rey. William Smith, is showing creditable 
progress. An Endeavor Society has recently been 
organized. For many years this work has been 
wetarded by the unfavorable situation and inade- 
quate facilities of the church building. A move- 
ment has been begun to erect a modern edifice 
suited to the needs ofits growing constituency. The 
purchase of a lot in a strategic position promises 
a large work in this part of the city. 

Two of our churches have recently suffered by 
fire. Union was damaged to the extent of $1,000 
and Olive Branch, $500. Both these properties 
are owned by the City Missionary Society and the 
losses were covered by insurance. 
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At Webster Groves, which has just celebrated its 
fortieth anniversary of organization, Rev. Carl 8S. 
Jones is bringing the church to large efficiency by 
a rare combination of the modern tendency and 
spiritual devotion to the higher calls of pastoral 
service. 

PILGRIM’S NEW EDIFICE 


Plans are being well matured. It is expected 
that the building will be completed without debt. 
Already more than $135,000 have been subscribed 
to the building fund. The location of the church 
on the corner of Union Boulevard and Kensington 
Avenue will give it a commanding situation. The 
purchasers of the lot bought better than they knew, 
for it has since developed that this:immediate vicin- 
ity is to be one of the intellectual centers of the city. 
A Carnegie Library, a high school and a grammar 
school are among the contemplated buildings near 
or adjoining the new church. This part of the city 
will be the Copley Square of the new St. Louis. 

The new building will be a splendid example of 
the Romanesque architecture of northern Italy, 
combining strength and grace. The plans provide 
for a thoroughly ecclesiastical structure of impres- 
sive dignity and noble proportions. The materia! 
is to be red Missouri granite trimmed with Bedford 
stone. This will be the largest church edifice in the 
Southwest. It will contain more than twenty-five 
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rooms, thoroughly equipped for the varied wants of 
modern church life. These will includea King’s 
Daughters’ room, banquet hall, Dorcastry, library, 
offices, a boys’ room. Believing that the develop- 
ment of the Sunday school will be toward separation 
of the graded departments, Dr. Mills has rejected 
the idea of a Sunday school room with classrooms 
opening therefrom and has provided different rooms 
for the various sections of a modern Sunday school. 
At the annual meeting, Dr. Mills announced, 
amidst great rejoicing, the gift’ of $35,000 from 
Mrs. J. B. M. Kehlor, to erect the tower of the new 
church as a memorial to her husband, Mr. J. B. M. 
Kehlor, for years a trustee of Pilgrim Church and a 
large giver toward the present edifice. The memo- 
rial tower is to be one of the great features of St. 
Louis architecture. Towering aloft 150 feet, it will 
be one of the most conspicuous objects for a wide 
range of territory. Dr. Millsis a church builder of 
wide experience and it is confidently expected that 
in churchly appearance, in thoroughness and con- - 
venience of equipment, the new Pilgrim will be one 
of the model churches of the country. Pe Wi Ye 


German Socialists have refused to agree 
with French Socialists to a compact making 
war between France and Germany impossible 
so far as they are concerned. 


The Coffee Debate 


The published statements of a number of cof- 
fee importers and roasters indicate a ‘“‘ waspy ” 
feeling towards us, for daring to say that coffee 
is harmful to a percentage of the people. 

A frank public discussion of the subject is 
quite agreeable to us and can certainly do no 
harm; on the contrary, when all the facts 

on both sides of any question are spread 
before the people they can thereupon decide 
and act intelligently. 


Give the people plain facts and they will 
take care of themselves. 


We demand facts in this coffee discussion 
and propose to see that the facts are brought 
clearly before the people. 

A number of coffee importers and roasters 
have joined a movement to boom coffee and 
stop the use of Postum Food Coffee and in 
their newspaper statements undertake to de- 
ceive by false assertions. 

Their first is that coffee is not harmful. 

We assert that one in everv three coffee 


users has some form of incipient or chronic 
disease; realize for one moment what a terri- 


ble menace to a nation of civilized people, 
when one kind of beverage cripples the ener- 
gies and health of one-third the people who 
use if. 

We make the assertion advisedly and suggest 
that the reader secure his own proof by per- 
sonal inquiry among coffee users. 
~ Ask your coffee drinking friends if they keep 
free from any sort of aches and ails. You 
will be startled at the percentage and will very 
naturally seek to place the cause of disorder 
- on something aside from coffee, whether foad, 

inherited tendencies or something else. 

Go deeper in your search for facts. 

If your friend admits occasional neuralgia, 
rheumatism, heart weakness, stomach or bowel 
trouble, kidney complaint, weak eyes or ap- 
proaching othe prostration, induce him or 

_her to make e Seen of leaving off cof- 
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fee for 10 days and using Postum Food Coffee, 
and observe the result. It will startle youand 
give your friend something to think of. Of 
course, if the person is one of the weak ones 
and says, ‘I can’t quit,” you will have dis- 
covered one of the slaves of the coffee im- 
porter. Treat such kindly, for they seem 
absolutely powerless to stop the gradual but 
sure destruction of body and health. 

Nature has a way of destroying a part of 
the people to make room for the stronger. It 
is the old law of ‘‘the survival of the fittest” 
at work, andjthe victims are many. 

We repeat the assertion that coffee 
does harm many people. not all. but an 
army large enough to appall the investi- 
gator and searcher for tacis. 

The next prevarication of the coffee import- 
ers and roasters is their statement that Postum 
Food Coffee is made of roasted peas, beans or 
corp, and mixed with a low grade of coffee and 
that it contains no nourishment. 

We have previously offered to wager $100,- 
000.00 with them that their statements are 
absolutely false. 

They have not accepted our wager and 
they will not. } 

We will gladly make a _ present of 
$25,000.00 to anv roaster or importer of 
old-fashioned ecoeffee who will accept that 
wager. 


Free inspection of our factories and methods 
is made by thousands of people each month 
and the coffee importers themselves are cor- 
dially invited. Both Postum and Grape-Nuts 
are absolutely pureand made exactly as stated. 

The formula of Postum and the analysis 
made by one of the foremost chemists of Bos- 
ton has been printed on every package for 
many ‘years and is absolutely accurate. 

Now as to the food value of Postum. It 
contains the parts of the wheat berry which 
carry the elemental salts such as lime, iron, 
potash, silica, etc., etc., used by the life forces 
to rebuild the cellular tissue, and this is par- 
ticularly true of the phosphate of potash, also 
found in Grape-Nuts, which combines in the 
human body with albumen and this combina- 
tion, together with water, rebuilds the worn 
out gray matter in the delicate nerve centers 
all over the body and throughout the brain 
and solar plexus. 

Ordinary coffee stimulates in an unnatural 
way, but with many people it slowly and 
surely destroys and does not rebuild this gray 
substance so vitally important to,the well-being 
of every human being. 

These are eternal facts, proven, well authen- 


ticated and known to every properly educated 
physician, chemist and food expert. 

Please remember we never say ordinary 
coffee hurts every one. 


Some people use it regularly and seem 
strong enough to withstand its attacks, but 
there is misery and disease in store for the 
man or woman who persists in its use when 
nature protests, by heart weakness, stomach 
and bowel troubles, kidney disease, weak 
eyes, or general nervous prostration. The 
remedy is obvious. The drug caffeine, con- 
tained in all ordinary coffee, must be discon- 
tinued absolutely or the disease will continue 
in spite of any medicine and will grow worse. 

It is easy to leave off the old-fashioned coffee 
by adopting Postum Food Coffee, for in it one 
finds a pleasing hot breakfast or dinner bever- 
age that has the deep seal brown color, chang- 
ing to a rich golden brown when good cream is 
added. When boiled long enough (15 minutes) 
the flavor is not that of rank Rio coffee, but 
very like the milder, smooth and high grade 
Java, but entirely lacking the drug effect of 
ordinary coffee. 

Any one suffering from disorders set up by 
coffee drinking (and there is an extensive 
variety) can absolutely depend upon some 
measure of relief by quitting coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee. 

If the disease has not become too strongly 
rooted, one can with good reason expect-it to 
disappear entirely in a reasonable time after 
the active cause of the trouble is removed and 
the cellular tissue has time to naturally rebuild 
with the elements furnished by Postum and 
good food. 

It’s only just plain old common sense. 

Now, with the exact facts before the reader, 
he or she can decide the wise course, looking 
to health and the power to do things. 

If you have any doubt as to the cause of any 
ache or ail you may have, remember the far 
reaching telegrams of a hurt nervous system 
travel from heel to head, and it may be well 
worth your while to make the experiment of 
leaving off coffee entirely for 10 days and 
using Postum in its place. 

You will probably gather some good solid 
facts, worth more than a gold mine, for health 
can make gold and sickness lose it. Besides 
there’s all the fun, for it’s like a continuous 
internal frolic to be perfectly well. 

There’s a reason for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Dealing Squarely with Our 
Pledges 


(Y. P. 8. C. #. Prayer Meeting) 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 8-14. Our Pledge and How to 
Keep It. Matt. 28: 20; Eccl. 5: 1-7; Ps. 51: 6. 

A serious approach. The time to begin 
dealing squarely with our pledges is before 
wetakethem. The holy estate of matrimony, 
says the Prayer Book, is not to be entered into 
lightly or unadvisedly. It was when a great 
crowd pressed upon him and he was on the 
point of receiving large accessions to his fol- 
lowing that Jesus turned and said sternly, 
““Sit down and count the cost.”’ Few pledges, 
but far-reaching ones, should be the ideal of 
youth. Parents and teachers may well de- 
liberate before they offer solemn covenants to 
their children and pupils as to both the sub- 
stance and phraseology of these pledges. 


A support, not a chain. Once having 
thought the matter through and signed our 
name to a pledge, we ought not thereafter to 
look upon it as a burden, but as a help. 
Pledges—why, we take them often in relation- 
ships apart from religion. We join societies, 
clubs, we assume sacred obligations in busi- 
ness and in civic positions. A man who never 
gave a pledge would never be much of a factor 
in the commercial world, would never know 
the joys of the wedded life. Why then, 
should there be objection to pledges in re- 
ligion? I attended a so-called ‘‘ mission sery- 
ice’’ of a high church Episcopalian character 
the other evening. At the close of a powerful 
evangelistic sermon the preacher asked those 
who had been led by the meetings to forsake 
any bad habit, or to consecrate themselves to 
some deed of mercy, to put such “ resolu- 
tions”’ into the boxes when they were passed 
through the house. ‘‘Do you really think 
that does any good?” said a daily newspaper 
reporter to the leader of the services after 
they were over. ‘‘ Most certainly I do,’’ was 
the quick reply of the experienced man, ‘‘ it is 
worth everything to get a man to say definitely 
under his own signature that he purposes to 
do this or that thing.’”’ The value of every 
high impulse that comes to us is tested by the 
conerete act which fruits out of it, and unless 
we say definitely to ourselves and to others, 
that we will take the forward step, we are 
worse off than if our feelings had never been 
aroused. 


Helping others helps ourselves. Many an 
Endeavor Society needs toning up in this 
particular of keeping pledges. I often attend 
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a meeting where I am sure that only a fraction 
of those present are carrying out their promise 
with regard to participating in the meeting, 
while the absentees from such meetings con- 
stitute another serious problem. Who will 
bring these careless persons to a realization 
of their unfaithfulness? Will a drastic law 
do it, or frequent fault finding? There may 
be a place at rare intervals for official action 
by the society, but such forms of discipline 
are the last resort. Would not the desirable 
end be accomplished more quietly and without 
heart burnings if the members of the society 
should seek in wise ways to help one another 
to keep the pledge? That plan would make 
us first of all critical of ourselves for we could 
not go to another with the suggestion of greater 
fidelity, unless we were living up approxi- 
mately to our own covenant. The thing to 
remember is that we are associated in Chris- 
tian Endeavor, not to spy upon one another 
and mercilessly to point out mutual short- 
comings, but in a friendly way and through 
secret prayer and wise approach, to bring 
about greater conscientiousness throughout 
the entire body. 


The other partner. The beautiful thing 
about our religious pledges is when taken in 
the strength of Christ they guarantee his as- 
sistance. They are just as much his pledges 
as they are ours. Run through the Bible and 
see how many times God agreed to do certain 
things for us if we do our part. He has 
something at stake in this matter. He can 
not go back on his word. He never has. 
Thus regarded the pledge is not an iron chain 
holding us to irksome duties; it is rather a 
pair of strong wings on which we are lifted 
into companionship with God. 


The Tri-Church Union 


This union will be momentous. It is the 
most important union in this country since 
the two Presbyterian Churches, old and new 
school, were united. It will be historic. It 
will open the way for other unions.—The In- 
dependent. 


This plan is a return to the practice of the 
primitive Christian churches with both local 
and district pastors or bishops te care for the 
interests of the churches, but without author- 
ity. The spirit with which representatives 
of the three churches yielded preferences and 
non essentials for the sake of union was an 
admirable illustration of the real spirit of 
Christianity, and this consummation is one 
of the most noteworthy religious events of the 
time. It clearly marks the trend of opinion 
in Christian life—The Watchman. 
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OUR FASHION BOOK 
AND SAMPLES FREE 


~ With them you can choose, in your own home, 
the style and fabric for your new sult or skirt 
with as much Satisfaction as though you came 
to New York. 

Our Fashion Book illustrates over 185 New 
York styles. It is a perfect guide to correct 
dressing. 

Allour 450 fabries are new and designed espe- 
cially for this season. 

We have over 600 tailors, and can start your 
garment the day we receive your order. We 
will make the garment according to your in- 
dividual measurements and in the latest New 
York style. 

We guarantee to fit you 
perfectly. If you are not 
entirely satisfied with 
your garment, you may 
send it back and we will 
refund your money. 


SPRING 
SUITS 


Made to Order 


$4 to$25, 
New York Styles. | 


Our Fashion Book 
illustrates : 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, : 
$6.00 to $20 \ 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 
$4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
3.50 to $15 


SILK COATS, 
$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 
$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new “ Pony” Coat 
Suits, Sailor Suits and demi-tailored Gowns 
We make all these Garments to Order Only. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


We Send FREE to any part of the United 


States, our new Spring 
and Summer Book of New York Fashiens, 
showing the latest styles and containing simple 
directions for taking measurements correctly; also 
a large assortment of Samples of the newest 
materials. 


Write today; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 


All the 
important works 


BEECHER’ 
*BOOKS 


Che Pilgrim Press 


of the great preacher are 
now issued by 
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A Premier Greenhouse creates a 
delightful hobby. Gives character 


YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 


WE SUPPLY THEM AT LITTLE COST 
PLEASURE =~ fa? SZ a 


and tone to your residence. Sup- 
plies your home daily with charm- 
ing and rare beauties of nature. In 
fact it will mean health and happi- 
ness to you and yours. Ida D. 
Bennett’s “ Joys and Triumphs of a 
Premier Greenhouse” will tell you 
more—Write for it, 


a short period a limited number will be supplied at the reduced price of $78.50. 
Lancaster, Wis., writes: ‘‘ The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive proposition for the plant-lover I 
Greenhouses from $25. Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and Portable Buildings of every description. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, ST. JOHNS, MICHIGAN. 


DEPT. 8. 


“BUILT THE 


PREMIER WAY” 
The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse—length, 12 feet; width, 9 feet; height, 8 feet. It has double wal 
double-strength glass, plant tables, etc., fitted complete; built in Sections, and can be erected in two howea: : e 


Freight paid. 


PROFIT 


A Premier Greenhouse saves its 
cost in a season. Will keep you in 
fruit, flowers and vegetables all the 
year around. The kind that are out 
of season and which command high 
prices. Its possibilities are practi- 
cally limitless. Ida D. Bennett’s 
“$600 a year from a small Premier 
xreenhouse”’ will tell you more— 
Write for it. ; 


three inches in thickness, 
The usual price is $115, but for 
George B. Clementson, Attorney at Law, 
have ever seen.” Catalog on application. 


~_ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Ca., 


FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 


HURCH 
we DARBE YS ae ape 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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Piedmont College 


DEMOREST, GA. 


‘Strategically Located in the Foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


** Not merely in the South, not merely 
for the South, but in the South, with 
the South and for the Nation.’’ 


One of the great problems in con- 
nection with educational effort in the 
South is to be found in the fact that 
the great majority of the people in the 
Southern States live sin the country. 
Statistics prove that the trend of popu- 
lation continues to go toward the rural 
districts. In view of the fact that the 
South lands are pre-eminently fitted 
for agricultural pursuits, this tendency 
on the part of our ever increasing pop- 
ulation is by no means to be deplored. 
It emphasizes, however, the necessity of 
giving our young people an education 
which will enable them intelligently to 
improve the opportunities which nature 
has so bountifully provided. In order 
to do this, our educational institutions 
must furnish a training in practical 
agriculture. This is one of the reasons 
why Piedmont College needs a farm. 
This is, however, by no means the only 
reason. Many of our students are 

“young men who are supporting them- 
selves and are working their way 
through college. One of our problems 
is to provide work for these worthy 
young people. The possession of a 
College Farm would materially assist 
in the solution of this difficulty by giv- 
ing our young men increased oppor- 
tunities to work. We shall be able to 
extend our assistance to a greater num- 
ber of students, and at the same time 
‘we can reduce boarding hall expense 
by utilizing the products of the college 
fund. 

An excellent piece of land, containing 
some 75 acres, suitable for this purpose 
is located within easy access of the 
college property. The Board of Trus- 
tees have already secured an option 
on this farm, and will buy it as soon 
as the money can be secured for its 
purchase. The sum of twelve hundred 
dollars is needed for this purpose. 
Forty-eight contributions of $25 each 
would be sufficient to pay for this farm. 
May we not look to our readers for 
financial assistance in this matter? 
Checks for this purpose should be des- 
ignated “College Farm Fund,” and 
should be sent to Pres. John C. Camp- 
bell, Three Rivers, Mass., or to Dean 
Henry C. Newell, Demorest, Ga. 


Next week we wish to offer further sugges- 
tions in regard to our Endowment Fund. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


(The regrettable misdating of Easter Sunday 
in the Handbook makes it necessary to re- 
arrange the topics for this and the following 
week and for Sunday, April 15, which is 
Easter Day.) 

Aprili, Sunday. The Sower.—Mark 4: 1-20. 

This is a parable for Christ’s witnesses. The 
ground’s responsibility for the harvest lies 
outside its field. Of course the failure on the 
shallow and the stony soils suggests responsi- 
bility but a parable teaches only one truth at 
atime. We are to be diligent sowers of the 
Word. Somehow, somewhere, Christ’s seed 
will come to harvest and we shall be glad with 
him, 

Thou who hast given us Thy word as seed, 
help us to be faithful in scattering it in the 
wide field of the world. To Thee we commit 
all that we have undertaken in Thy name, for 
it is Thine and the field is Thine, and Thou 
also art desirous of the harvest. But grant, 
O God, that our own hearts may be a fruitful 
field and give us strength for witness bearing. 


April2. The Law Our Tutor.—Gal. 3: 23-29. 

The experience of need comes before satis- 
faction. Faith, observe, is an immediate re- 
lation to God. He is our Father, we are his 
children. This is the true inheritance of 
Abraham—this inheritance of the direct per- 
sonal relation and friendship with God which 
he enjoyed. 


April 3. Children and Heirs.—Gal. 4: 1-11. 
We have rights as sons and heirs of God. 
But that implies God’s responsibility for our 
education. We havea right to take the heir- 
ship in its most real and definite sense, but, 
therefore, we must expect that our Father 
will give us hard and necessary training. Do 
not think of this as anything but a social hope. 
God has a great family. All alike are heirs 
and all alike are loved. Because we are sons, 
Paul argues, the freedom of sons becomes us. 


April4. Bond and Free.—Gal. 4: 12-31. 
When this allegory was written Jerusalem 
stood and the Jewish was a persecuting Church. 
History warns us against idealizing the first 
Christians. Let us beware of letting our faith 
stand in personal influence, as many of the 
Galatians did. Could we be earnest Chris- 


tians if we had no one on earth but Christ? 


Then are we Christians indeed. 


April 5. Faith Working by Love.—Gal. 5: 

1-12, 

For freedom did Christ make us free—this 
is no barren repetition. God wants sons, 
Christ wants brothers. There is no room for 
a slavish spirit in the home of God. ‘‘ Faith 
working through love.’’ There is room here 
neither for neglect of righteousness nor for 
forgetfulness that God worketh in us. 


April 6. The Fruit of the Spirit.—Gal. 5: 

13-26. 

I once heard a minister preach on the first 
verse of this lesson. He had a great deal to 
say about the privileges allowed by his church, 
of dancing, theater-going and the like, but not 
one word did he say about not using freedom 
for an occasion to the flesh. Our liberty as 
sons of God is for high things. Connect your 
liberty with the presence of God. Without 
that you will assuredly fall into bondage. 


April7. Sowing and Reaping.—Gal. 6: 1-18. 

Discipline is for restoration, therefore it 
must be used in a spirit of gentleness. Our 
own weakness forbids us to be harsh. Soa 
father thinks of the follies of his own child- 
hood. So a judge remembers his own temp- 
tations. Note that the apostle who most in- 
sists on faith is most uncompromising in his 


| declaration of the inevitable law by which the 


seed of choosing brings forth fruit of its own 
kind. There is no room for a flabby morality 
in the robust soul of Paul. 
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More Money Than 
Most Men Make 


One woman on our 
sales force recently re- 
ceived our check for 
$1,810.00 as the result 
of a few months’ pleasant 
and agreeable industry. 
Another received 
$1,325.00 for her work 
during the same period. 
One of our salesmen at 
the same time had a 
credit of $1,950.00; 
another had $1,004.00. 


We offer you inde- 


pendence and an income 


limited by nothing but 
your own energy and 
industry. You make a 
large commission on 
every new sale and every 
renewal on each maga- 
zine. And sales for both 
periodicals are counted 
in the distribution of 
$5,000.00 in sums of 
$500.00 downward each 
month. 


We want to be personally repre- 
sented in reaching the people of 
your town and vicinity. We want 
you to help us and we will co- 
operate with you to better yourself. 

Write us about our new plan 
and its profits. 


Tue Curtis PusrisHinc Company 


1154-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
a ste begga eA Outfit Co. 

Rochester, N. Ye 


BELLS. | 


Steel Alloy Church and Schou: beiis. ge -Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., titisbore, Oe 


f 
cnr RELA S “5 
Chime a Speciale 


Peal McSuwane Bevt Founory Co., Bactimore, Mo., U 


COMMUNION SERVICES 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 
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A Promising Southern Church. 


Central Congregational Church, Atlanta, is doing 
important work for the whole state of Georgia. 
Congregationalists need"just such a center of in- 
fluence in Alabama. Birmingham is by all odds the 
city where such a church should be made strong. 
About three years ago an organization was effected 
there of young business and professional men and 
their families, and an earnest effort is being made 
to build a suitable edifice. A lot has been bought 
for $7,000. About $15,000 are needed from with- 
out to carry out present plans. These young peo- 
ple have made large sacrifices, as the editor of The 
Congregationalist knows from a visit among them, 
to represent the denomination worthily. There are 
about 100 Congregational churches in the state, 
most of them in rural neighborhoods, small and 
weak, who would findgthis church, if it were well 
equipped, an inspiration_to larger growth and serv- 
ice. Rey. George E. Bates, who{has lately assumed 
the pastorate, is the right man to lead this enter- 
prise. It seems as though the;denomination could 
not afford to neglect such an opportunity as this to 
strengthen itself in a region likely to develop more 
rapidly than any otherzin this};country during the 
next ten years. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


CAPRON, HAROLD §S., Elmira,{N. Y., to Rochester. 

CLAPP, ELLERY C., Andover Sem., to Lisbon, N. H. 

CLARK, JOHN L, toiBushwick Ave. Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

DAvVIs, C., Denver, Col.,'to Grand Island, Neb. 

GIRVIN, GEO. S., to Franklin Center, Que. Accepts. 

GRAF, WALTER C., E. Troy and Lafayette, Wis., 
to Friendship. 

HALL, FRED E., Mitchell, 8S. D., 
Wis. Accepts, and is at work. 
KILLEN, JOHN T., Hancock, Minn., accepts call to 

Tyler and Barnesville. 

MurRpHY, THOos. F., Prentice, Wis., 
pealeau. 

MUSGROVE, GEO. N., 
for Manhattan. 

QUEEN, CHAS. N., Ventura, Cal., 
Fresno. Accepts. 

REED, MARION D., recently of Humboldt, Io., to 
Eldon. Accepts. 

REES, GEO. M., Utica, Mich., 
Mt. Sterling, Wis. Accepts. 
SMITH, J. LLOYD, Birnamwood, Eland and Norrie, 

Wis., to Brodhead. Accepts. 

SPENCER, JOHN A., to serve a second year at 
Perkins and Olivet, Okl. 

TILLIT, BARTON C., Baxter, lo., to Harmon Ch., 
Denver, Col. Accepts. 

VAN Horn, FRANCIS J., First Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to Plymouth Ch., Seattle, Wn. Accepts, 
to begin May 20. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., Pepperell, 
Marlboro. 


to Park Falls, 


to Trem- 
Redondo, Cal., will care also 


to First Ch., 


to Gay’s Mill and 


Mass., to 


Ordinations and Installations 


HEWSON, EARL, o. Reber Place Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
March 20. Sermon, Rev. W. W. Newell; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. J. W. Johnson, C. S. Mills, 
J.P. O’Brien and J. B. Toomay. 


Resignations 


Davipson, Wm. E., Emerald Grove, Wis. 

EVANS, JOHN E., Viola, Manning and Kickapoo 
Center, Wis. 

HANKS, WM. S., North St. Ch., Middletown, N. Y. 

LupDLow, THOS. V., Lawnview, Okl. 

PINCKNEY, CLARENCE W., Nekoosa, Golden Rule 
and Saratoga, Wis. 

PLANT, G. E., Baldwin and Hammond, Wis. 

PUTNAM, DAN’L E., Houlton, Me., after. six years’ 
service. 

RALPH, WM. J. C., Lancaster, Wis. 

REEVES, G. I., Wilcox and Hildreth, Neb. Will 
practice medicine in Hildreth. e 

Scott, Gxo., Leigh, Neb., to take effect May 1. 
Will remove to Neligh. 

SmitH, J. LLOYD, Birnamwood, Norrie and Eland, 
Wis., after nine years’ service. 

TAYLOR, GEO. E., in view of the practically unan- 
imous vote in favor of declining to accept his 
resignation, will remain for a short time longer at 
Pierce, Neb. 

Van Horn, FRANCIS J., First Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., to take effect May 6. 


Stated Supplies 


BASSETT, AUSTIN B., Hartford Sem., at Park Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., Soe the absence of the pastor in 
Europe. 

CORNELL, H. W., Waukesha, Wis., at Genesee. 


Personals 


BIGELOow, E. Victor, Eliot Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
will leave about June 1 for two months’ stay on 
the Pacific coast. 

Cork, THOS. G. A., pastor emeritus of the French 
Ch., Lowell, Mass., is traveling in the South be- 
cause of ill health. 


DE BARRITT, ALFRED, Cienfuegos, Cuba, whose 
visit to this country was announced for May, 
has been summoned a‘ month earlier by the fact 
that his daughter, who was at school in Northfield, 
has been taken to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital with an injured spine. To be near his 
daughter, Mr. De Barritt will make his headquar- 
ters at 41 Warren Ave., Boston. 

DENISON, Rop’r C., Janesville, Wis , after some 
weeks of illness has been given a generous sum 
of money and granted a prolonged vacation. 

DwIGut, C. A. S., minister of the new church at 
Winchester, Mass., referred to in our last Boston 
letter as having been a Presbyterian pastor in 
New York ten years, has always been a Congre- 
gationalist.. His decade pastorate was over the 
Congregational Church of Closter, N. J. 

KELLOGG, FRED’K B., Waterbury, Vt:, has been 
granted a six weeks’ leave of absence and will 
visit Colorado and California. 

MARDEN, GEO. N.—In recognition of twenty-five 
years’ service as professor of history in Colorado 
College, and also of his seventieth birthday, the 
trustees, faculty, old pupils and friends of the 
college gathered at his home and presented him 
with a loving cup of beaten silver and a luxurious 
easy chair. To Professor Marden belongs the 
credit of having suggested Rev. W. F. Slocum for 
the presidency of the college, the office which he 
has filled with such dignity and success. 

MATHEWS, 8S. SHERBURNE, who has been a year 
in Germany, has returned to America. He sup- 
plied for a time the American Ch. in Frankfort- 
on-Main, and preached occasionally in the Ameri- 
can Ch., Berlin. He may be addressed in Boston 
at the Congregational House, in care of Secretary 
Asher Anderson. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Aver i 


son of Dr. Pierce of 


Brockton., Mass., and just installed as pastor of | 
has repre- | 


Dwight Place Ch, New Haven, Ct., 
sented Amherst once and Yale three times in 
intercollegiate debate. 
his side was victorious. 


Churches Incorporated 


WHITING, VT., Rev. 8. F. Goodheart. Ecclesias- 
tical society voted to disband and transfer its 
rights to Congregational church. 


Continued on page 473. 
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UNTIL APRIL 6, 1906 


To California 
From Boston $52 


With similar reductions to all Pacific 
Coast points, Colorado, Mexico, Arizona, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia. 


New Tourist 


Sleeping Car Service 


Via BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


Leaves Boston 2.00 p.m. week days 
Due Chicago 3.30 p.m. next day 


Making connection in Chicago with early 
evening trains for the Pacific Coast, St. 
Paul), Seattle, Portland, and the Great 
Northwest. 
For detailed information call on 
R. M. HARRIS, City Ticket Agent 
366 Washington St, Boston, 


A. S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


TOURS 10 EUROPE—— 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s Christian engenrer Convention 
next July in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to i ees in- 
cluding all expenses. Send for itineraries to 


H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 617 Tremont Temple, Boston 


THROUGH TRAINS 


CALIFORNIA 


Via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Leaves WELLS STREET STATION 8.02 p. m. daily. 


Electric-lighted. Exclusively first class. 


Less than three 


days to San Francisco and Portland. 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Electric-lighted. Leaves Chicago 19.05 p. m. daily, 
Arrives Los Angeles 5.15 p. m. the third day, Chicago & 
North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


CHINA & JAPAN,FAST MAIL 


Leaves Chicago 11.00 p.m. daily for San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland over 
> the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri river. 
ALL MEALS IN DINING CARS 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


The Best of Everything 
For booklets, maps, hotel lists 
and information about rates and 
Sleeping Car reservations, 


apply to 


W. B. MISKERN, 
- & NW. Ry., 
pemee ry ILL. 


pP.T.M 
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Bequests and Other Gifts 


GEORGETOWN, CT.—The will of Edwin Gilbert 
provides for these bequests: Northfield Sem. and 
Mt. Hermon School, each $25,000; Georgetown 
public schools and ‘ Life’s” Farm at Branch- 
ville, each $15,000; wortby poor of Georgetown, 
Tuskegee Institute, Atlanta University and 
Home Missionary Society of Connecticut, each 
$10,000; American Board of Foreign Missions 
and Danbury Hospital, each $5,000; $40,000 is 
distributed between churches in Georgetown, 
Redding and Wilton, Ct. These bequests become 
effective. on the death of Mrs. Gilbert. 

JONESPORT, ME, Rey. E. C. Brown. From Hon. 
D J. Sawyer, who has provided beautiful church 
building and parsonage within a few years, two 
fine memorial windows, one to the memory of 
his wife, the other to his parents. 

LITCHFIELD CORNERS, ME., Rev. E. A. Harlow. 
From Dr. Smith Baker of Portland, building 
formerly used as drug store, to Congregational 
ehurch for a vestry. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—By will of the late Nathaniel 
B. Harris: After bequests to relatives are paid, 
residue of estate, estimated at $50,000, to be 
divided among American Congregational Union, 
A..M.'A., C. H. M. S., Board of Ministerial Aid 
and Yankton College, to endow chair of mental 
and moral philosopby. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS., Trinity.—To church, 
from two classes in ‘Sunday school, individual 
communion set. To Rey. A. A. Bronsdon, on 
second anniversary of his pastorate, gold watch 
and two golden oak rockers, 

NORTH CORNWALL, C7T., Rev. C. N. Fitch. Fine 
modern pipe organ, made by Skinner & Co., 
Boston, gift of the children of the late Daniel 
Mallory Rogers of New Britain, whose birthplace 
is thus reverently remembered. 

PLAINVIEW, MINN., Rev. W. E. Griffith. From 
Ladies’ Aid Society, individual communion set, \ 
WALLINGFORD, VT., Rev. A. L. McKenzie. Fine 
Mason & Hamlin organ, as a memorial to Mr. 
Albert Congdon of Providence, R. I., who formerly 

worshiped here in summer. 

WESTMINSTER, VT., Rev. W. F. Whitcomb. From 


the venerable Daniel C. Wright, to Sunday school, ~ 


Bible presented to church nearly 70 years ago by 
the late Rev. Sylvester Sage. It was secured 
from a junk dealer, with other books, by Thos. B. 

Peck of Walpole, N. H., who presented it to Mr. 

Wright. 

’ WixtmorT, N. H., Rev. James Richmond. By will 
of the late Mrs. Frances C. Messer, a native of 
this town, to this church and that at Holmes 
Hole, Mass., $3,000 each. 

Winona, MINN., Second, Rev. Brandon Green- 
away. New $500 pipe organ installed free of 
debt through generous conditional offer of Mr. 
W. A. Laird of First Church (well-known donor 
to Northfield College), which the congregation 
accepted. It was formally opened March 16 by 
Professor Thornton of London, and combined 
choirs of four churches. 


Annivetsaties 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., P’ymouth, Rev. Archibald 
McCord. Twenty-eighth of organization, observed 
March 13, with speeches by the pastor and by 
\, members. 


Casualty 


STANTON, NEB., Rey. J. J. Klopp. House of wor- 
ship completed on March 1 and to have been 
dedicated the 18th, was insured March 2 and 
burned March 10. Loss, over $7,000, will be 
promptly paid by the company. 


. Dedications 


CAMPBELL, CAL., Rev. G. E. Atkinson. New ad- 
dition, making seating capacity 250, dedicated 
March 18, with interesting service sub-divided 
according to ages and classes. Addresses by 
Dr. Wm. Windsor, former pastor, and by present 
minister. Church is one of four in the state which 
have never received aid from Home Missionary 
or Church Building Societies. : 

ONAGA, KAN., First, Rev. A. W. Ayers. $4,600 
edifice, March 11, with sermon by Dr. H. E. 
Thayer, prayer by Supt. J. E. Ingham, and fine 
original hymn by Rev. J. E. Everett, a former 


pastor. 
Material Gain 


SANFORD, ME., North.—Pastor’s salary increased 
$100 (placed as lowest figure), to be added to. 
Ten new members recently received; new quartet 
choir installed. Parsonage renovated and fur- 
nished for pastor, increasing rental value $200. 

SouTH BREWER, Mz., Second, Rev. J. C. Williams. 
Remodeled and renovated edifice rededicated on 
recent Sunday. Improvements include handsome 
set of memorial windows. 

VALLEY JUNCTION, Io., Rev. W. C. Barber. New 
pipe organ, first in town, dedicated. With assist- 
ance of Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, nearly enough money 
raised at this service to pay for organ. 

WINDHAM, CT., Rey. C..B. McDufiee. Plan of pews 
in church of a century ago, showing who occupied 
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eacb, discovered, framed and hung in house of 
worship. ; ; 


Waymarks 


(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


BOSTON, MASs., Jamaica Plain (Central) Rev. C. J. 
Hawkins. Accessions 60; benevolences about 
doubled; enough money raised by pew rents and 
pledges to meet all regular running expenses; 
more raised for church support than for 10 years 
past. 

CALUMET, MIOCH., First.—Since the coming of Rev. 
L. K. Long last August, additional $1,500 raised 
which paid debts of $850, improved church prop- 
erty and left a balance. Sunday school home 
department of 175 gathered. 

CoRONA, NEW YORK CiTy, Union.—Twelve acces- 
sions on confession March 4. Since Rev. W. J. 
Peck (Congregationalist) became pastor nearly 
25 years ago, scarcely a communion has passed 
without additions; Sunday school has grown to 
1,000 and Y. P. 8. C. E. numbers 160. Twenty 
denominations and 22 nationalitics represented 
in church. 

DE RUYTER, N. Y., Rev. F. G. Webster. Audi- 
torium lighted with gas for the first time Jan. 7. 
Since Noy. 1, 24 members reeeived, 20 on con- 
fession. 

EAST Boston, MASS., Baker, Rev. L. B. Sears. 
Proceeds from chureh fair, $375; Castle Knights 
of King Arthur organized. 

LINCOLN, NEB, First, Dr. J. E. Tuttle. Member- 
ship 576; increase in missionary offerings over 
those of 1904, 64%, due to systematic method of 
offerings, in care of special treasurer, with careful 
use of literature; $500 given by member to Min- 
isterial Relief Fund of National Council; over 
$1,000 expended in rénovation of edifice. 

LYNN, MAss., First, Rev. G. W. Owen. Accessions 
33, on confession 24, Attendance at morning 
service largest for years. Interesting features: 
social quarter hour in auditorium at close of ser- 
mon, large part of congregation remaining; at- 
tendants near doors to record names and ad- 
dresses of new comers; Saturday evenings rooms 
opeh for young men, helpful talks, reading-room, 
games, etc. New steam heating plant and sani- 
tary rooms just completed. 

MAQuUOKETA, Io.—During first year of Rev. Mal- 
colm Dana’s pastorate 21 members received. 
Benevolences $112, a gain of 30%. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 


PERFECT PLEASURE TRAVEL 


WASHINGTON 


PINEHURST 


March 29. 


SMITH & egeccabba las Fargo 


The American’s Mecca 
March 30 and 31, April 6 and 20, May 4. 

Eight-day trips to the National Capital, visiting the Capitol, the Con- 
gressional Library, White House, and other points of interest. Stop- 
over in Philadelphia on going trip, allowing chance to see Independence 
Hall and the Liberty Bell, the Mint, and great department stores. 
RATE from Boston (all necessary expenses, except meals on 


Mall River Tine) rsr ccs: scce. oes 
Rate for tour of May 4 will be $27. 


North and South Colf Tournament 
Rate from Boston 
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5 % Compounded 


for ten years or more, is greater 
than 6% simple. Interest on 


Assets mortgages, bonds and most 
$1,750,000 other investments, is never 
LUO compounded. Our loans are 
Surplus and Profits made to home buyers who pay 


us interest and part of prin- 
cipal each month, which is in 
turn reinvested. We are able 
to pay 5% per year on savings 
accounts. Earnings reckoned 
for every day your money is 
with us. Compounded semi- 
annually, or remitted by check 
if preferred. Estab. 12 years, 
Under New York Banking Dep. 
supervision. Particulars and in- 
dorsements of prominent cler- 
gymen, business and profes- 
sional men on request. 

Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg.,Broadway., New Yor, 


5 © 6/o Mai 


Everybody wants to get as much interest 

as possible on his money. 
ust as easy to make your money earn 5 
to 6 per cent. as to get only 3 to 4 per cent. 

We invest your money for you—loan it on 
approred real estate—and it is absolutely 
safe. 

It starts to earn 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
Interest the day it is received and continues 
until the day it is withdrawn. Glad to send 
you our interesting booklet. ‘‘ Mention this 
paper.” 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


Unionville, Missouri. 


$150,000 


Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Co. 


offers reliable information and help to people desirin; 
openings in Congregational communities in Nort! 
Dakota. If you want a farm, a business or professional 
opening or investment, write us. 

North Dakota, 


Its Attorneys and General Agents. 


Covering round.trip transportation, Pullman berth and meals on going 
trip, and two and three-quarters days’ board at Hotel Carolina. 


March 23, and April 13. 


tion. 


Tickets good for eighteen days. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, WASHINGTON 


Six-day trips through Old Virginia. 
RATE from Boston................. 

OLD POINT COMFORT only (same dates).. 

Descriptive Itineraries, giving full information, will be furnished by GEO. M. 
ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


ADDITIONAL TOURS 


LOS ANGELES. April 27. Account Meeting Mystic Shrine. 
; from New York. 

DENVER. July. Account B. P. O. Elks. 

SAN FRANCISCO. July. Account Meeting National Educational Associa- 

Rate to be announced. 


Rate, $200 


Rate to be announced. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. July, August, September. Rate to be announced. 
J.R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Ministers’ Meeting 


Monday morning the ministers enjoyed a 
paper by Superintendent Cooley on Morals in 
the Public Schools. It was an able discussion 
of a subject of supreme importance. Mr. 
Cooley did not dodge the difficulties in the 
way of directing the teaching of what is gen- 
erally known as ethical teaching, but laid spe- 
cial emphasis upon what can be done under 
present conditions in laying the foundations 
of good citizenship and of a successful life. 
The old-fashioned virtues of industry, punctu- 
ality and obedience can be taught. Truancy 
can be resisted and unmanageable pupils sent 
to schools established for them. On the whole, 
Mr. Cooley was optimistic in his review 
of the moral condition of the public schools. 
Not a word was said about New Testament 
morals and from his standpoint could not be, 
as the Scriptures are denied a place in these 
schools. Personal influence, however, has 
great power, and old-fashioned virtues are 
not less effectively taught by Christian than 
by non-Christian teachers. 


Anti=Pull in the Schools 


For eight years what is known as the Dawes 
Bill has been in operation. It prohibits any 
use of influence in securing a position for a 
teacher, by promotion or any special privilege, 
whatever. Any one can apply for a position 
and bring such recommendations as one has. 
Examinations are open to all. When a posi- 
tion has been obtained promotion is to be by 
merit and not through favoritism. At its last 
meeting, by a vote of eight to six; a vote of 
which the legality is questioned, it was decided 
that the Dawes Bill should be repealed and 
this was done. It is now possible for a teacher 
to retain his place or seek promotion through 
any aid,'political or otherwise, which he can 
secure. The end is not yet. The minority are 
making a bitter fight against this return to 
corrupt practices and may be able to obtain a 
reversal of the vote. If not, our schools more 
truly than ever will be brought into close con- 
nection with political influences of the worst 
sort. 


A TORPID THINKER 


The Frequent Result of Coffee 
Poisoning. 


A Toledo, O., business man says that for 
three years he had no appetite for breakfast; 
that about once a month he ate solid food at 
that meal, generally contenting himself with 
his cup of coffee and having no desire for any- 
thing else. 

Coffee frequently plays this dog-in-the-man- 
ger trick; while it furnishes no nutriment it- 
self it destroys the appetite for food which is 
nutritious. The result was, in time, a torpid 
mentality, which was a distinct handicap in 
his business operations. 

** Last Christmas,’’ he says, ‘“‘I consulted 
my brother, a practicing physician in Chicago, 
and he advised a diet of Postum Food Coffee, 
instead of the old kind, and also Grape-Nuts 
food. Since that time I have followed his ad- 
vice with most excellent results. My brain is 
active and clear in the morning when it natu- 
rally should be at its best; I no longer have 
the dizzy spells that used to make me appre- 
- hensive; I have gained materially in flesh and 
feel better in every way. 

“The Postum seems to beno less a food than 
the Grape-Nuts, and the two together fill all 
requirements. My wife has tried several of 
the recipes in your little booklet and we have 
enjoyed the result, but to my mind Grape- 
Nuts food is best when served with sliced 
fruit and covered with cream.’”’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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The Congregational Club 


Judge Carter was in the chair and the at- 
mosphere of the meeting was wholly legal. 
Ministers were present but in the background. 
The subject for discussion was Crime in Chi- 
cago, Its Causes and Its Remedies. Mr. Ray- 
mond Robins spoke from the viewpoint of a 
settlement worker. Recognizing the existence 
of a large class of confirmed criminals and of 
a still larger class in the making, he insisted that 
society is itself chiefly at fault in permitting the 
criminal to exist and toincrease. Tax dodging, 
the renting of unsanitary houses to the poor, 
dishonest contractors, sweat shop owners, the 
rich and well-to-do generally are the sources 
of criminality in the city. Small parks which 
are powerful preventives of crime, are im- 
possible in any large numbers because rich 
men are unwilling to pay for them through 
increased taxation. 

Hon. John J. Healy, states attorney for 
Cook County, made it clear that the people 
themselves have the remedies in their own 
hands, that if they will use the power they 
possess crime will be greatly diminished. 
Hon. Howard S. Taylor, prosecuting attorney 
for the city, spoke substantially to the same 
effect but specified certain habits which in- 
evitably lead to crime, such as the alcoholic 
habit, the cocaine habit and the social evil. 
Mr. Taylor was somewhat pessimistic, cer- 
tainly less hopeful of improvement than Mr. 
Robins, who with all his criticisms expressed 
his belief that times are better than they have 
ever been, and are steadily improving. The 
last speaker, representing the state at large, 
Hon. William H. Stead, Attorney General, 
accepting as true the report of criminal con- 
ditions in Chicago showed inacarefully written 
document that there are laws enough and of 
the right kind if enforced, to put an end to 
every form of lawlessness and to punish all 
offenders. What is needed is the determina- 
tion of the people that the laws shall be en- 
forced. At the close of the discussion, Dr. W. 
A. Bartlett proposed a resolution in view of 
the paper of Mr. Stead that the mayor be urged 
to enforce the law compelling saloons to close 
on Sunday. The resolution was ruled out of 
order by the presiding officer on the ground 
that its proposal came at too late an hour, 
although its passage, if offered a little earlier 
in the evening, would have been eminently 
appropriate. The evening was one of rare 
interest and profit. 


The Sunday School Association 


The annual meeting held with the Evanston 
Avenue Sunday school, Wyllis W. Baird, su- 
perintendent, was one of the best meetings in 
its history. An unusually large number of 
teachers and superintendents were present. 
There were but two speakers, Dr. C. A. Vin- 
cent of Galesburg and Miss Mary Louise 
Butler, superintendent of the primary de- 
partment of the Union Park Sunday school, 
one of the most successful officers in her de- 
partment, and one of the best teachers in the 
West. Dr. Vincent told his audience how to 
interest and hold our present Sunday school 
membership and how to increase it. Miss 
Butler dwelt upon the individual responsi- 
bility of the teacher to the class and gave 
some examples of the results which have fol- 
lowed the exercise of this responsibility. Mr. 
Baird was elected president for the ensuing 
year and Dr. McMillen secretary. 


The Packers’ Trial 


Judge Humphrey’s decision in the United 
States District Court that in virtue of the 
promise of immunity made to them by Com- 
missioner Garfield the packers cannot be held 
to trial, though a disappointment to Attorney 
General Moody, is not surprising in view of 
the facts. The evidence is clear that the 
promise was made, and that the department 
of justice used the information which had 


been obtained by Mr. Garfield as the basis of | 


a suit against the men who gave it. The re- 


Continued on page 475. 
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EATEN OUT OF HOUSE AND HOME 


How a Confirmed Dyspeptic Developed 
an Appetite Like a Corn-husker’s and 
Cleaned Out Everything in Sight. 


The wife of a leading druggist of Des 
Moines tells how her brother was changed 
from a dyspeptic without appetite to a 
prodigious eater. 

‘“My brother, whoisa lawyer in Chicago, 
came to visit me and I hardly knew him 
on his arrival he was so thin and run 
down. I had not seen him for years and 
was much alarmed at his appearance. 
He told’ me not to worry as he had been 
in this condition for years as a result of 
chronic dyspepsia. I asked him what he 
had done for it, and he said he had done 
everything—taken every remedy he had 
ever heard of and consulted doctors with- 
out number, none of them helped him. 
I asked him if he ever took Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, and he said he hadn’t and 
what was more he wouldn’t. He had 
sworn off taking medicine of any kind. 

“‘T had my husband bring home a box 
from the store and I actually made him 
take one or two of the tablets after he 
had eaten. They made him feel so much 
better that he offered no further objection. 
He had not taken the one box before he 
was greatly improved and three or four 
boxes cured him of dyspepsia and gave 
him a wonderful appetite. He came near 
eating us out of house and home. My, 
but it did me good to see him eat! He 
gained fifteen pounds before he returned 
home, and he writes me that he has not 
been troubled with dyspepsia since.”’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets actually do 
the work assigned to them. They relieve 
weak and over. burdened stomachs of their 
work of digestive action. Their compo- 
nent parts are identical with those of the 
digestive fluids and secretions of the stom- 
ach and they simply take up the grind 
and carry on the work just the same as 
2 es strong, healthy stomach would 

o it. 

On this account Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are perfectly natural in their 
action and effects. They do not cause 
any unnatural or violent disturbance in 
the stomach or bowels. They themselves 
digest the food and supply the system 
with all the nourishment contained in 
what is eaten and carry out Nature’s plans 
for the sustenance and maintenance of 
the body. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, by thus re- 
lieving the stomach of its work, enable 
it to recuperate and regain its normal 
health and strength. Nature repairs the 
worn and wasted tissues just as she heals 
and knits the bone of a broken limb, 
which is of course not used during the 
process of repair. 

Stuart’s Dypepsia Tablets are for sale 
by all druggists at 50 cents a box. One 
box will frequently effect a perfect cure. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell, 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor 


It is this purity that makes Moller’s: 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- 
seous ‘‘repeat.”’ X 
_ The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


“GOUT & RHEUMATIS 
Use the Great English Remedy Ine 


BLAIR’S PILLSKy 


M \ 
Ds 


Safe, Sure, Effectiv 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 He Socne £y 
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In and Around Chicago 
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cent decision of the Supreme Court does not 
prevent proceedings against the companies as 
such. The corporations can be brought to 
trial. This, of course, will be done. But 


the packers are not likely to submit to a 


trial as corporations without a stubborn fight 
against it. The claim is that the injunction 
issued in 1902 by Judge Grosscup has been 
faithfully obeyed, and that there are no 
grounds upon which ‘the Government can 
proceed against them. The truth in refer- 
ence to the packers will certainly be made 
known in the end, and it will be in the inter- 
est of the packers, as well as of the country, 
that it should be known. 


The Coming Election 


This will be held April 3, and will be 
reaching in its results. 


far- 


_ hicipal ownership will be presented, the issue 


of the Mueller certificates with which to buy 
out the traction companies, and candidates for 
aldermen put up who will favor the mayor’s 
plans in reference to municipal ownership. 
Some candidates will seek election who are 
opposed to high license, and who if elected 
promise to change the present law and put the 
license fee at something like the old figure. 
The saloons and brewers are understood to 
be backing up this movement, Were the vote 
to be reversed the city would be in a fearful 
condition financially. The increase in the 
budget is more than $5,000,000, and there is 
no other source of increased revenue save 
through the saloons. Taxes may be made 
larger but.it is difficult to see how ordinary 
property can endure any increase. Hence the 
universal interest in the coming election and 
the hope, on the part of all who care for good 
order and desire the protection of women 
and children, that the men who risked their 
political life to carry out the wishes of the 
peopleas a whole, will be rewarded with a re- 
election. 


Chicago, March 24. FRANKLIN. 


The committee on the work of the churches 
to report at the annual meeting of the General 
Asscciation of Massachusetts, requests the 


FOOD HELPS 


In Management of a R. R. 


Speaking of food a railroad man says: 

““My work puts me out in all kinds of 
weather, subject to irrezular hours for meals 
and compelled to eat all kinds of food. 

** For 7 years I was constantly troubled with 
indigestion, caused by eating heavy, fatty, 
starchy, greasy, poorly cooked food, such as 
are most accessible to men in my business. 
Generally each meal or lunch was followed by 
distressing pains and burning sensations in 
my stomach, which destroyed my sleep and 
almost unfitted me for work. My brain was so 
muddy and foggy that it was hard for m3 to 
discharge my duties properly. 

** This lasted till about a year ago, when my 
attention was called to Grape-Nuts food bya 
newspaper ad., and I concluded to try it. 
Since then I have used Grape Nuts at nearly 
every meal and sometimes between meals. 
We railroad men have little chance to prepare 
our food in our cabooses and I find Grape- 
Nuts mighty handy for it is ready cooked. 

“To make a long story short, Grape-Nuts 
has made anew man of me. I have no more 
burning distress in my stomach, nor any other 
symptom of indigestion. I can digest anything 
so long as I eat Grape-Nuts, and my brain 
works as clearly and accurately as an engi- 
neer’s watch, and my old nervous troubles 
have disappeared entirely.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason: Read the little book, 


“The Road to Wellyille” in packages. 


The question of mu-. 
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pastors to send at once to Rev. C. F. Weeden 
of Lynn, the fullest possible account of their 
men’s clubs, classes, leagues, or similar organ- 
izations. 


The Church and Immigration 


The joint meeting of the Boston Congrega 
tional Club and the Young Men’s Congre- 
gational Club held, on the 26th, at the Ford 
Building, the new Baptist headquarters, called 
out 485 men, and was an inspiring and helpfal 
gathering. Devotions were conducted by Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Wellman and Rey. J. T. Stocking of 
Newtonville. Salutations of fraternal regard 
between the presidents of the two clubs, 
Messrs. Usher and Goss, were exchanged. 
Ten new members were proposed. A special 
committee reported to the club on a topie as- 
signed at the January meeting, namely, as to 
what practical service the club may render 
to local denominational interests. The recom- 
mendations, which were ordered printed and 
sent to the members for final action at the 
next meeting, in substance are, that the club 
members make an annual voluntary offering 
to the Congregational Church Union, and that 
through regular and special committees of the 
club it plan to bring about and supervise a 
federation of the several societies which now 
conserve local interests, the City Missionary 
Society, the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society and the Congregational Church Union, 
and that a careful examination be made of the 
opportunities and needs for work among the 
foreign population of Greater Boston. 

The speakers on immigration all agreed on 
an optimistic outlook notwithstanding the vast 
incoming flood from southern Kurope which 
each described. With his intimate experience 
in meeting new conditions and new settlers in 
Connecticut in mind, Rey. Joel S. Ives of 
Hartford described the altered rural condi- 
tions in that state and the elimination of the 
old stock in many of the manufacturing towns 
of southern New England, whose new settlers 
are responsive to the gospel if it is brought to 
them, as Connecticut’s churches for Swedes 
and Italians have proved. 

Rev. F. E. Emrich of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society eloquently defended 
the immigrants’ general good character and 
patriotism; he urged the old Puritan stock to 
give the new comers a sympathetic and just wel- 
come, refusing to condemn in the lump, but 
recognizing individual worth wherever found; 
and he carried the Club with him in his scathing 
denunciation of the ‘‘isms’’ we now perpetu- 
ate in our Protestant work among the foreign- 
ers of the North End in Boston. He pleaded 
for one great evangelical church there, ade 
quately equipped with institutional features. 

The main speech of the evening was by 
United States Commissioner of Immigration 
Mr. F. P. Sargent, whose humor, humani- 
tarianism and good sense made a decided hit. 
He is optimistic about the future provided we 
can control the quality of the immigration; 
and he expects to see it continue large in vol- 
ume so long as our prosperity endures. He 
would have a far more rigid medical and other- 
wise strict investigation of intending new 
comers before they sail for this country, thus 
doing away with the inhumanity often in- 
volved in deportation and return; he would 
have aliens bring with them larger financial 
resources—$20 for single men and 50 for 
heads of families—so as to provide against re- 
liance on “‘alleged ”’ relatives while they are 
getting a footing; and when the immigrant is 
ones here he would have our Government go 


‘farther than it does now in furnishing him with 


adequate, reliable and helpful information as 
to where work may be had and opportunity 
for settlement found. This would lessen the 
deplorable congestion in our cities of the At- 
lantic seaboard. If Mr. Sargent could have 
his way all immigrants would land at minor 
ports and immediately work their way inland 
to the prairies and open spaces of the In- 
terior. 


REPARE your Church now for the im- 


portant Spring services. 


In this con- 
nection, we suggest the use of our 


KILMARNOCK BRUSSELS CARPETS 


which we make especially for Churches. The # 

Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 

Possessing superior wearing qualities. It is the 

least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 
| had and one of the most popular grades we } 
| have ever manufactured, 

You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmarnock 
Church Carpets from your local dealer. Tell § 
him to write to us for Special Book of Act- § 
ual Sample, size 9" x5", all Church designs. 
Of the patterns represented in the book, 


we can supply immediately 
from stock, quantities up to 


; 1,000 yards. 


W. & J.SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
“Fst. 1843.” 880 Broadway, New York 
CEL ER 


One market 
gardener 
plants annually 75 
pounds of our let- 
tuce, another 500 
pounds of our beet 
and a third 100 pounds of our onion 
seed. Such men can take no chances. 
We shall be pleased to sell you any 
kind of vegetable or flower seed equally 
good, from five cents’ worth upward. 
Catalogue free. 


J.J. H. CRECORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine, 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications, 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria Sty 
London, England, Wholesale of K, Fougera & Co., 
90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


Sunday School 


Song Books 


at Reduced Prices 


Just right for small schools or to replenish 
your present supply. 


We have seyeral lots of Sunday School Song 
Books of from four to one hundred copies each. 
These are in good condition but will be sold at 
greatly reduced prices. Among these are:—Glad 
Tidings, Gems of Song, Christian Endeavor Edition 
of Gospel Hymns No. 6, Laudes Domini for Prayer 
Meetings, Northfield Hymnals, Church Hymns and 
Gospel Songs (Cloth), Hymns New and Old, Pente- 
costal Hymns, Sabbath Male Choir, Glad Refrain, 
Songs of Gospel, Sacred Songs No. 2 (Cloth), Palm 
Branches, and other standard publications. 

Tf interested, send for information in detail as to 


quantities and prices. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


A New Song Book 


| SONGS 
ti FOR 


| PEOPLE 


105 pp. 123 Songs 
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60 Cents Net < 


For Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT. 


Introduction by Lucy WHEELOCK, 


It contains many choice songs for little children which are 
simple yet beautiful. Many appear elsewhere only in high 
priced books, many are adaptations of folk songs and classic 
melodies, and many are original pieces not found elsewhere. 
Not only Primary Sunday-school teachers but Kindergarten 
teachers in public schools will be delighted with it. 

Returnable sample mailed on request to any Teacher or 
Primary Superintendent interested. 


Boston The Pilgrim Press = Chicago 


E.T. Slattery C0. 


INVITE SPECIAL 
ATTENTION TO THEIR 


SPRING EXHIBIT 


NEW TAILORED SUITS 


ARE SHOWN IN COPIES OF THE LATEST FRENCH 
MODELS IN FINE IMPORTED CHIFFON BROAD- 
CLOTHS, ENGLISH SERGES, FRENCH VOILES, 
MOHAIRS AND TAFFETAS, IN THE 
NEW SPRING STYLES. 


NEW MADE-UP DRESSES 


THE EXHIBIT NOW SHOWN IS MOST COMPLETE 
AND INCLUDES MANY USEFUL GOWNS IN RA- 
DIUM FOULARDS, FRENCH VOILES, CHIFFON 
CLOTH AND NETS FROM OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, AT VERY MODERATE 
PRICES, 


IMPORTED COATS 


IN FINE CLOTHS, SILKS, REAL IRISH LACES, CLUNY 
LACES AND BATISTES, ALSO MOTORING COATS. 


NEW LINGERIE WAISTS 


ARE EXHIBITED IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN HAND 
EMBROIDERED NETS, BATISTES, LACES AND 
SHEER LINENS FOR DRESS OCCASIONS, ALSO 
SMART TAILORED LINEN FOR DRIVING. 


NEW FRENCH MILLINERY 
154 & 155 Tremont Street, Boston 


A SMART MODEL 


| tae T this a smart ‘Oxford? tes one ae the new Welt Last models, and possesses 


unusual fitting qualities. 
Blucher style. 


Made of the popular leather Gun Metal, cut in swell 


Note its distinguishing features—the graceful sloping toe, the smart strap and 
buckle fastening, the rakish forepart and the straight, flat sole. You never see them in 
ordinary shoes, seldom if ever outside the highest priced made-to-order footwear. 


This, however, is only one style. 


We have over seventy different designs just 


full of snap and go. They can’t help but please you. Why not inspect them? They’ll 


be on sale tomorrow. 


2.50 


3.00 


3.50 se 


TEMPLE PLACE ENTRANCE. 


Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street—Temple Place 
Tremont Street, Boston << 
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ae The Story of the Haystack 
The Results of the Winter’s Evangelism — The American Boycott in China 


TF CONGREGATIONALIST 


AND 


CHRISTIAN 


REV. J. H. DE FOREST, D. D. 


Missionary to Japan since 1874 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


Chicago 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


GONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 30 


Mrs. A. H. Johnson presided. The Inter- 
national Institute for Girls in Spain received 
special attention, suggesting as it always does 
the founder and promoter of that school, 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick. Interesting let- 
ters were reported from Misses Webb, Page, 
Bushee, Morrisonand Winger. Theschool the 
present year has shown’much to encourage. A 
large number have made good progress in 
English with Miss Elizabeth Gulick. Fifty- 
eight boarders have closely filled the three 
available houses. The kindergarten in charge 
of Miss Cooper has made a fine beginning and 
promises to be a valuable adjunct. It is 
believed that the marriage of King Alfonso to 
Princess Ena will mean a great advance in 
Spain, bringing in English customs and ideas 
to some extent, and it may be opening closed 
doors of some Spanish homes to the teachers 
bow in our own school. Miss Hopkins of 
Brookline has been a welcome guest, and one 
who would be welcome as a permanent mem- 
ber of the institute family. Mrs. Joseph 
Cook suggested sending books for the insti- 
tute library, and madea similar suggestion for 
the library of the Auburndale Home. 

Mrs. George Washburn, whose life in Con- 
stantinople as daughter of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin 
and as wife of the president of Robert College 
has given her an unusual experience in the 
Orient, drew an interesting contrast between 
the mission work in Turkey seventy-five years 
ago and what may be seen today. 


The Tri-Church Union 


It will be a move in the right direction for 
these three denominatigns to unite on such a 
basis, and it may, as they hope and expect, 
move other denominations, who are as near 
them as they were before these recent negoti- 
ations, to unite on the same basis. The spirit 
that animated this council was evidently most 
commendable.—The Lutheran. 


The creed and the form of church polity 
adopted show the marks of sincerity, clear- 
ness and simplicity. The creed is short, mod- 
ern in spirit, evangelical, is in the interest of 
service rather than of scientific theology. It 
is, moreoyer, evident from one point and 
another, that the spirit of sacrifice dominated 
the several parties.—The Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


We mistake greatly if this movement be not 
one which will in a short time attract other 
denominations and result in the consolidation 
ofmany. Ourcountry needs a United Church, 
That the Church in its methods is gétting to. 
be a back number many people now realize. 
When more realize it, and become willing to 
sacrifice whims and prejudices and to consult 
only the common good a better day will dawn 
for the world.—The Pacific. 


A movement like this appeals to the most 
sacred impulses of every member of the 
Church. It is not to be thwarted by blind and 
unreasonable prejudice. It is not to be ob- 
structed by opposition growing out of mere 
human predilections and preferences. It is 
not to be injured by inflammatory and un- 
guarded utterances. It demands of every 
man to think soberly and in the fear of God. 
—The Methodist Protestant. 


Such a spirit moves men to admiration for 
religion. It proves the reality of the principles 
professed by the churches. When men yolun- 
tarily surrender their rights, their privileges, 
their stations, purely from religious motives, 
the world is bound to take notice. The new 
united chureh, which will have a membership 
of more than a million persons, will wield a 
greater influence in the national life than has 
ever been possible to the three denominations 
separately.—Philadelphia Press. 


Decline in the consumption of liquor in 
Great Britain during the past six years repre- 
sents a money value of £21,759,286. Consump- 
tion now amounts annually to about £3. 153, 
per head, a rate much too high. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line, 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
con ‘ition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; eee temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports-at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNKO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the ne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


For Sale. Two oak Tablets, slightly used. Cost 
$25. Will be sold at a reasonable discount. Address 
60 North Main Street, Natick, Mass, 


For Sale, Mason & Hamlin Organ, suitable for a 
Sunday school or small chapel. Fine tone. Rates very 
reasonable. Address H. F. Holbrook, 33 Hudson Street, 


Providence, R. I. a 


Editor—Good newspaper man to take charge of high 
class publication; also an.experienced reporter; write 
stating experience. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Wanted, as candidates for training in a large private 
hospital for mental and nervous diseases, in New Eng- 
land, young men and young women of good health pore 
character, and of at least average education. Address 
Dr. G. A. Blumer, Providence, R. I. 


Bookkeeper $25. Clerk $12. 
Superintendent plumbing line $40. Manager #35. 
Write for list other positions and plan. Business 
Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 


Salesman $20. 


To Rent for the summer. A house with 12 rooms, 
partially furnished, pleasantly located; good spring 
water in house; within 40 rods of railroad and Con- 
necticut River; also boarders and roomers wanted. 
Address A. F, Johnson, Riverview Farm, Bradford, Vt. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive te Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of ladies and 4° lemen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Ill. 


Europe. Wanted, two members for party of seven, 
taking nine weeks’ comprehensive tour, visting Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France and England. $450 inelusive. Rev. George 
Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


To Rent, May to November, privilege of buying. 
Elegant 10-room, furnished, modern residence in pleas- 
ant, healthy village, central New York. Elevation 1,400 
feet. Fine drives; lakes; fishing. Very desirable. Rare 
opportunity. Address D. E. Darrow, West Eaton, N. Y. 


Wanted, Larned’s Ready Reference, New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, Americana, Beacon Lights of His- 
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Europe. Congenial party visiting galleries, museums, 
cathedrals, ruins, historic places. Coaching trips. Com- 
fort, leisure,recreation. All advantages of independent 
travel with personal escort and chaperon. June 21— 
Aug. 30, Italy to Scotland. 565 inclusive. Rev. and 
Mrs. Geo. F. Nason, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Middlefield Inn would like to send you a 
card while you are making vacation plans. For com- 
fort, rest, quiet, rege altitude and far view, inspiring 
scenery. hospitality and moderate price, our tiny village 
in the Berkshires will please you. Special June rates. 
Edwin S. Youtz, Manager, Middlefield, Mass. 
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Counsels for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF :CHRIST 


A Western Estimate 


“T have just finished reading the third chapter, 
‘Helps by the Way.’ I cannot recall anything so 
exactly adapted to young Christians as this chapter. 
The book has a freshness which makes-it peculiarly 
attractive. I shall be glad to make wide uses of it 
in my work with both young and older Christians.” 

Spencer, Io. : Se 


Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; student’s edition, in paper, 
30 cents, 
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For the Lenten Season 


THE 


l ove-Watch 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


Author of 
“The Song of Our Syrian Guest” 


“*The Love-Watch’ is a sweet tale 
of the home where Jesus loved to be, 
on the outskirts of Jerusalem, far 
from the city’s hum and traffic. Mr. 
Knight takes the reader into the 
sacred circle of the Bethany home. 
The story is intended to give men in 
these feverish times afresh conscious- 
ness of the life beyond the things that 
now so crowd them.’’—New York 
Observer. 


“The story of ‘The Love-Watch’ 
is simply and sweetl¥ told and with 
perfect reverence. There is no at- 
tempt to ‘commonize’ the scenes.’’ 
—The Huaminer. 


Board covers, pp. 55, white and 
gold stamp, gilt top . . 40 cts. net 
Paper covered edition . 20 cts. net 
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Miss Slattery 


@lt includes her ““Talks 
with the Training 
Class” and in addition 
references, questions on 
each chapter, etc. 

@[t is a practical man- 
ual for teacher-training 
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Qt contains ten lessons. 
Qt is called Talks 
with the Training 
Class. 

@lit costs, paper, 40c. 
boards, 60c. 
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‘Event and Comment 


Easter Number 
(Next Week) 


A Living Hope—an Easter Sermon, by Rey. 
Harry P. Dewey, D.D. 

Re-enter the Syrian Guest—an interview 
with Faduel Moghabghab. 

Easter—a poem, by Margaret E. Sangster. 

Personal Expectations of Immortality— 
Their Basis and Character, a group of opinions 
from men and women. 

The Easter Concert—a story, by Sophie 
Swett. 

Current Movements in Japan, by Rev. James 
HH. Pettee, 

New Forces and Old Contending for Suprem- 
acy in China, by Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D. D. 


T THE annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Board in Manchester, N. H., 
October, 1903, Pres. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall of Union The- 
ological Seminary 
made a notable address. It was soon 
after he had visited India and Japan, giv- 
ing to large audiences of educated natives 
in both countries lectures on the Christian 
religion. In that address he said, ‘‘It 
was worth the journey to Japan to see 
how one far in the north of that country, 
away from European influences in an 
exceedingly conservative university and 
missionary quarter called Sendai, had, by 
the statesmanlike manner in which he 
had lived the life in Christ, won all hearts 
up to the very highest officials, so that he 
is sought in counsel by men, non-Chris- 
tian men in authority, and followed with 
blessing wherever he goes.’’ The person 
referred to in these words is Rev. Dr. 
J. H. De Forest, whose portrait is placed 
on our cover page. For nearly thirty-two 
years he has been a missionary of the 
American Board in Japan, and a sketch 
of his labors there appears on another 
page of this issue. Few men of his gen- 
eration have done a more useful service 
for their fellowmen than he has done 
and we trust is to continue to do in yet 


A Missionary Statesman 


- larger measure. He is a frequent con- 


tributor to the columns of The Congre- 


-gationalist, which is glad to present him - 
in this way to its readers as a brother 


beloved. 


JF YOU WOULD HAVE people gener- 
ally know what the current Haystack 


.Centennial celebrations are all about, 


get them to read 
The Haystack Meeting Mr. Richards’s pic- 


and Christian History turesque Oe 


prehensive summary of the circumstances 
that led up to that memorable prayer 
meeting at Williamstown, from which so 
many world-wide influences have flowed. 
It would be hard to find in print a better 
statement with regard to one of the great 
historic events and movements of Chris- 
tian history. An interesting subject fora 


college Commencement oration would be 
Samuel J. Mills and John R. Mott, a Com- 
parison and an Estimate. To put the stu- 
dent leader of a century ago alongside 
the student Christian leader today would 
provoke many interesting refiections and 
it is inspirlng to think that where one 
young college student responded to the 
appeal of Mills and his friends, one hun- 
dred are today accepting the challenge of 
Mr. Mott and his coadjutors and enter- 
ing upon Christian service at home and 
abroad. 


HE VARIED and careful preparation 

for a helpful observance of Holy 
Week shows that it is becoming the com- 
mon property of all branches 
of the Church. Perhaps a 
majority of our own order 
now hold at least one or two extra serv- 
ices and in many cases a somewhat elabo- 
rate program is followed. The effort is 
not merely to give novelty to the services 
of the week, but spiritual impressiveness. 
Pastors are aiding one another liberally 
this year and the occasional drafts of 
men from other denominations attest 
the weakening of sectarian barriers. We 
rejoice in this growing observance of 
Holy Week. Rightly employed, it may 
serve to gather up the fruits of the win- 
ter’s work which in a certain sense culmi- 
nates at Easter. We look for certain and 
large results from next week’s services 
both in their effect upon Christians and 
as an evangelistic agency, provided the 
churches as a whole enter heartily into 
them. Asa Vermont pastor well puts it: 
‘“‘The essential conditions of any real 
profit and blessings from the week’s ex- 
perience demand that we refrain from all 
distracting amusements and unnecessary 
labor and accept in a reverent and prayer- 
ful spirit the opportunities for devotion 
and inspiration which the Church offers.’’ 


Holy Week in 
the Churches 


VERRULED by the judiciary, Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome has been 
forced to bring into court Mr. George 
W. Perkins, the former 
vice-president of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, who ad- 
mits, under authority of the late President 
McCall, having paid policy holders’ funds 
into the treasury of the National Repub- 
lican Committee in the last election. Mr. 
Perkins appealed immediately to a higher 
court for a ruling on the legal issue in- 
volved, and the public awaits with keen 
interest the court’s decree; forif Mr. Per- 
kins is guilty, so are many other men 
high in the financial world. Mr. Jerome 
has asked for a special jury before which 
to present evidence relative to the in- 
surance companies’ affairs in general, and 
the outlook now for adequate judicial 


Insurance Reform 


investigation of the scandal is brighter 
than at anytime. The reform legislation 
recommended by the Armstrong com- 
mittee substantially in its original form 
will come before legislators, hearings 
given to opponents of the same having 
affected the situation but little. Foreign 
policy holders in the leading American 
companies from the beginning have been 
deeply concerned over the astounding 
revelations, and it would not be surpris- 
ing, judging from recurrence to the matter 
in British Parliament last week, if in 
various ways European laws hereafter 
would work against extension of Ameri- 
can companies’ business abroad. 


ECRETARY OF STATE Root, in ar- 

guing to a Congressional committee 
for a bettered consular and diplomatic 
service a short time ago, 
frankly admitted facts rel- 
ative to the intemperance 
and ‘‘graft’’ of which too many of our 
representatives, especially in Asia, have 
been guilty. Wider publicity to these 
facts with names of the offenders has 
now come, and we cannot but feel pro- 
found mortification, the greater because 
our national legislators with such facts 


Reform in Our 
Consular Service 


‘before them have played politics with 


the reform measure governing this mat- 
ter which Senator Lodge introduced in 
the Senate and ably championed. A new 
law has been passed, to be sure, but it 
was emasculated at the behest of spoils- 
men. It still leaves our consular posts 
as possible rewards of partisanship, open 
for the coming of political hacks and 


.underlings of party bosses, incompetent 


intellectually and unfitted morally for 
the high honor of representing us. Nev- 
ertheless we expect Secretary of State 
Root to effect, ere he leaves the State 
Department, as striking a conversion of 
Congress and betterment of his depart- 
ment as he did when he was Secretary 
of War. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Lutheran 

Observer asserts that whereas there 
are twelve million residents of this coun- 
try who are of Lu- 
theran birth or affil- 
iations, there are less than two million 
adherents of Lutheran churches. Many 
have ceased to be members of any church, 
and more have joined other denomina- 
tions. Why? Because so many of the 
twenty independent and often hostile Lu- 
theran sub-sects have failed to become 
American in spirit and have refused to 
admit that American conditions call for 
new methods and motives in church ad- 
ministration. This writer names among 
the occasions for Lutheran losses, the re- 
fusal of many churches to use English ; 
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their excessive discipline}{visited upon 
members of fraternal organizations; and 
their refusal to fellowship with other 
Protestant Christidns. There is no Prot- 
estant body in this country of which we, 
as a group of churches know so little or 
care so little as to what they do or think, 
as the Lutherans. -German: Lutheranism 
we know and feel our constant touch 
with through its thinkers and scholars, 
but to the conservative, aloof and alien— 
to a degree—American body, we are un- 
related and the fault is not wholly ours. 


APTISTS have jealouslyjfguarded 

themselves against%any public serv- 
ice for children which could be construed 
as recognizing infant bap- 
tism. This ;was the same 
spirit injwhich early Congre- 
gationalists testifiedfagainst the Church 
of England. Anglicans knelt in prayer, 
Congregationalists stood. Anglicans read 
the prescribed Scripture lessons without 
comment, Congregationalists refused to 
allow ‘‘dumbd reading”? by their minis- 
ters.. Anglicans built ornate cathedrals 
and church edifices} with stained glass 
windows bearing sacred symbols and con- 
fined themselves to the'Book of Common 
Prayer in their services, Congregational- 
ists erected plain meeting houses bare of 
adornment, and eschewed all ritual wor- 
ship. So Baptists, by repudiating any 
public service of consecration for the 
child, protested against the doctrine that 
baptism of an infant brings him into 
church membership or communicates to 
him a saving grace. But the temper 
which in the last century fed the flame 
of Christian zeal by protest of Christians 
against what they regarded as the errors 
of belief of other Christians is changing 
into a disposition to appropriate what is 
found to be good in others and to put 
aside with courtesy what appears to them 
to be error connected with truth. In this 
spirit Baptists are more and more in- 
clined to look on the public consecration 
of children as a beautiful Christian sery- 
ice. A Baptist minister, in an able article 
in the Watchman commending such a 
service, refers to the incident in the 
Gospels of Jesus taking little children in 
his arms and blessing them, and says: 

It is almost incomprehensible that Baptists, 

who claim as their one great distinctive mark 
obedience to the example, the teachings and 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, should deliberately 
ignore the precedent set them in this beautiful 
incident. This lesson is so transparent, the 
example so plain, the spirit so benevolent. 
The intent of the precedent is so manifest that 
it becomes as mandatory as a direct command. 
If Jesus’ action is ever to be taken as a means 
of guidance to ministers, it certainly requires 
them to take in their arms the infants whom 
parental love brings to them, and in the most 
solemn manner, religiously dedicate them to 
God. No ministerial function or rite is so 
Christlike, unless it be the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. 
On such a confession of faith as this it 
would not be difficult for Congregation- 
alists and Baptists to find themselves on 
common ground, 


Dedicating In-= 
fants to God 


HE ANDOVER Easter Theological 

School for New England pastors pre- 

sents so attractive a ten days’ program, 

April 16-26, that min- 

A Rare Opportunity isters who examine it 
for Ministers iy 

will be strongly moved 

to spend that season on Andover Hill. 

Three daily lectures are scheduled, to be 
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given by the seminary professors, and 
the topics connected with the Bible, 
church history, theology and ethics are 
admirably chosen to stimulate the mind 
and elevate the spirit of ministers. Each 
evening some theme of vital interest is 
to be discussed by men well informed on 
it. Among these themes are Church 
Music, Men’s Clubs, Home and Foreign 
Missions, and Our Congregational Move- 
ment toward Church Unity. Prof. John 
Duxbury of Manchester, Eng., will give 
Scripture readings on oneevening. While 
this school is provided for country pas- 
tors, it does not seem less inviting to 
those from the larger towns and cities. 
To spend a week or more of seminary life, 
occupying rooms in the dormitories and 
taking meals together in the dining hall, 
will refresh the minds and renew the 
youth of those so fortunate as to be able 
to attend. Andover Seminary has never 
been put to a better use than this. 


HITHER shall we turn for sure 

knowledge of God and trustworthy 
guidance as to the conduct which pleases 
him? This is the question 
which in one form or another 
is to have a prominent place 
on, the programs of religious gatherings 
in the immediate future. One of the 
most brilliant of the many brilliant ad- 
dresses at the National Free Council was 
by Dr. P. T. Forsyth, attempting to an- 
swer this question, taking as his theme 
The: Place of Spiritual Experience io the 
Making of Theology. The Roman Catho- 
lic would tell the inquirer to turn to the 
Chureh as the authoritative interpreter 
of the will of God, the Protestant would 
send him to the Bible, a new school of 
theological teachers would direct him to 
the consensus of Christian experience, 
and others still woutd advise him to be 
guided by his own experience. Dr. For- 
syth affirms that Christian experience 
alone may make a godly character but 
not a godly church. In recent years as 
faith has gained in experience it has lost 
the note of obedience. Religious lifeis be- 
coming more active, bustling and jaunty, 
but it is sure to become more worldly 
unless it bows before the majesty and 
holiness of Christ. Dr. Forsyth counseled 
Christians, and ministers especially, to 
read less books and booklets which con- 
tain only the experience of others and give 
themselves resolutely to the study of the 
Bible as the creator of Christian experi- 
ence. Religion based on experience alone 
brings forth subjectivism with the ro- 
mance of theology. The Christian must 
hear the voice of God without, confirmed 
by the voice within if he is to find a stable 
basis on which faith can rest. 


The Source 
of Authority 


UBLIC demonstrations of feeling at 

religious assemblies in England are 
usually more free and frequent than in 
the United States. But 
reports in British news- 
papers of the recent National Free Church 
Council at Birmingham indicate an emo- 
tional abandon which quite belies the 
prevailing idea of the phlegmatic English 
temper. The people have been passing 
through experiences culminating in the 
late Parliamentary elections which have 
stirred the fountains of their emotions, 
The subjects discussed at the Council in- 
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cluded those in which the public interest 
has been roused to the highest pitch, and 
among the prominent speakers on the 
program were Clifford, Meyer; Horne and 
others who took part in the whirlwind 
election campaign in motor cars. W. T. 
Stead, Scott Lidgett, J. H. Jowett, Ian 
Maclaren and a dozen other stars were en- 
rolled, besides ‘‘new and dazzling preach- 
ers.”” The addresses were punctuated with 
abounding laughter, cheers and tears. 
Dr. Rendell Harris, says the Christian 
Commonwealth, ‘‘ made the wittiest speech 
heard on any platform for a generation.’” 
Mr. Jowett ‘‘proved himself a good sec- 
ond.”? Mr. Will Crooks had the assembly 
one minute roaring with laughter and the 
next they could hardly restrain their tears. 
The Council applauded Dr. Clifford till 
they were tired. Again and again the 
audience rose and delivered ‘‘a long roll 
of cheering.”” Mr. Guttery, says the Chris- 
tian World, ‘‘did just what he liked with 
his audience. They laughed and cheered, 
and were generally in the highest state of 
exhilaration.’”’ Nonconformists in Eng- 
land would seem to be on the eve of a 
sweeping religious revival, and we expect 
to hear news of it before many months. 


ia 

HE NEW BRITISH MINISTRY can 

scarcely stand as strongly with the 
country as it did a weekago. Vacillation 
and weakness on two 
important matters al- 
ready have been shown, one affecting an 
imperial policy and the other a domestic 
one. The order of Earl Elgin to the govy- 
ernment of Natal vetoing the execution 
of men found guilty of murder by the 
colonial courts, it is now admitted, was 
issued on insufficient information as to 
colonial conditions, but it never should 
have been issued unless it was to be ad- 
hered to. It led to the resignation of the 
Natal Ministry and at once forced to the 
front an already aggravated issue between. 
the home government and the South Af- 
rican colony as to the relative rights of 
empire and colony in shaping race rela- 
tions between whites, Asiatics and na- 
tives. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the Prime Minister, must now clearly de- 
fine just what the new Liberalism stands 
for on this important matter. —— The 
equally speedy reversal of attitude by 
the Ministry, rather than court a loss of 
the Labor party’s vote, also is equally 
inexplicable and unfortunate if the Min- 
istry really meant at first to stand by its 
declaration that there were limits to the — 
extent to which organized labor should 
be exempt from responsibility for its 
acts. On the Labor party filing a bill of 
its own expressly decreeing that trades- 
union funds hereafter shall be exempt 
from liability to attachment in case of 
damage resulting from organized labor’s 
policy, the Ministry.at once succumbed 
to the threat and accepted as its own the 
amendment offered by the Labor party, 
the House then passing the amended bill — 
to a second reading by a large vote. Un- 
aware, of course, of much that always lies 
back of any such actions as these, and 
which might modify opinion about them, 
we cannot but express regret that so early 
in the career of the new Ministry it should 
have seemed to be so ignorant of its own 
mind or unwilling to stand by it if known. 
The new issues so radically divide both of 
the historic parties in Great Britain now 
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that it is folly to think that concessions 
like these can restore a unity that is gone. 
Government in England, as on the Conti- 
nent, henceforth is to be more and more 
a resultant of diplomatic adjustment be- 
tween ‘‘groups,’’ and the Liberals seem 
to have been rattled by the discovery. 


CCORD between the Powers over 

Morocco has been gained, in part by 
the mediation and suggestion of our 
agent, Mr. White, our repre- 
sentative at the court of 
Italy. Spain is to police 
Tetuan and Larache; a mixed Spanish- 
French police will be established at two 
other towns and France alone will have 
control over four Atlantic ports. She 
also is to have a dominating influence in 
the State Bank of Morocco. While Ger- 
many has blocked the political plans of 
France to a degree, France emerges from 
the struggle with the substance of what 
she was contending for, and Germany has 
been made aware of her isolation, Italy 
deserting her for France and Great Brit- 
ain, and Great Britain and France being 
driven nearer each other, while Russia 
so far from remaining neutral as Ger- 
many hoped she would, has stood by 
her ally France. Moreover, the praise- 
worthy reconciliation between France 
and Germany which has been under way 
of late years has been postponed many a 
day by the interference of Germany with 
French plans in North Africa. Our share 
in the conference has been advisory and 
has tended to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. Whether we will become 
signatory to the compact remains to be 
seen, and involves some nice issues of 
interpretation and of foreign policy of 
more than usual importance. 


The Moroccan 
Conference 


HILE DISCUSSION still rages over 
Fyemier Witte’s future and the 
triumph or defeat of the reactionary 
party near the Czar, and 
the impending renewal of 
violence and revolutionary 
outbreaks as well as a massacre of Jews 
at Easter, the election of members of 
~the Douma proceeds, with the tide run- 
ning strongly in favor of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats or Moderates, who are 
opportunists of the better sort and are 
committed to an evolution in govern- 
ment, a constitutional monarchy being 
their present ideal. This is well. You 
must have convinced Democrats before 
you can have convincing democracies. 
It is regrettable that the more radical 
elements of the population in the towns 
and cities are not working for representa- 
tion in the Douma, though it is easy to 
understand why they are not, human 
nature being as it is. 


Russia Choosing 
a Legislature 


HE JAPANESE DIET last week 
adopted, but not without sharp strife 
involving some personal violence at the 
last, the scheme. of the 
Ministry for State owner- 
ship as well as control of 
a considerable portion of 
the now privately-owned railway system 
of thecountry. Itis admitted that under 
autocratic government this experiment 
offers less ethical temptation to public 
servants than ina more democratic goy- 
ernment like ourown. Thenominalargu- 


National Railway 
Ownership 
in i 
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ments advanced for this important ex- 
tension of governmental activity and in- 
crease of temporary if not permanent 
indebtedness are chiefly those of military 
necessity, and the duty the State has to 
control its highways, over which in time 
of war the military must have right of 
way. 


The Present Status of Evangelism 


We have sought in this number to pre- 
sent a brief survey of the evangelistic 
movements of the winter as well as to 
reflect as far as possible the temper of 
the churches in different parts of the 
country. Every earnest Christian wants 
to know whether the tide of a genuine 
spiritual awakening is rising or falling, 
and we trust the returns from our corre- 
spondents will help to an intelligent con- 
clusion in this important question. The 
movements connected with Dr. Dawson, 
Dr, Torrey and Dr. Chapman are brought 
freshly to the attention of our readers. 
A sagacious observer in the Middle West, 
Dr. Herring of Omaha, describes the situ- 
ation as he views it, and from representa- 
tives of the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Churches, as well as from Christian En- 
deavor Societies, we have material that 
sets forth other phases of the winter’s 
campaign. 

We consider the showing an encourag- 
ing one. While the statistical returns 
are in most cases meager, with the ex- 
ception of the Methodist denomination, 
which knows so well not only how to cast 
the net but how to bring it to the shore, 
and while it cannot be said that an old- 
fashioned revival is sweeping through 
this country, the amount and quality of 
spiritual earnestness and the large variety 
of methods. employed are impressive. 
They indicate a spirit of aggressiveness 
where in some cases there had been 
lethargy; and even if results in the way 
of converts do not seem to tally with the 
network of machinery employed, it means 
something that churches and denomina- 
tions are bestirring themselves, trying 
different experiments and seeking to con- 
vince the world that they have a gospel 
which the world needs if honor and de- 
cency are still to prevail among men. 
If we could have broadened our survey 
to include comprehensive estimates of 
evangelistic activities in the Episcopal and 
Roman Churches, we should have had 
added proof that a vast amount of serious 
effort has been expended through the 
winter to bring outsiders into the Chris- 
tian life. The preponderating testimony 
seems to be that the closer these special 
endeavors are linked to the regular lines 
of church effort and the more the pastor 
and lay leaders in the local churches can 
be imbued with the evangelistic purpose, 


the more satisfactory and permanent are 


the results from special campaigns. 

We would not limit the signs of the 
presence of God’s Spirit in the churches 
to what are commonly regarded as re- 
vivals. Since the year opened we have 
seen powerful demonstrations of God’s 
presence and guidance both at Dayton, O., 
in connection with the Tri-church Coun- 
cil, and at Nashville, Tenn., during the 
Student Volunteer Convention. The mo- 
tive which prompted these meetings and 
the influences following them are as 
much a part of the spiritual awakening as 
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any series of protracted revival meetings. 
Thus in one way and another God is giv- 
ing his people tokens of his willingness to 
bless humble souls, eager to learn his will, 
courageous to do it when known, pre- 
pared, if need be, for new denominational 
alignments and recognizing his presence 
also in many movements outside the 
Church that make for human betterment. 
As we look forth from our watchtower 
we can say with more confidence than at? 
any time in recent years, ‘‘ The revival is 
already here.”’ 


The New Era of Home Missions 


On another page Dr. Broad has outlined 
the plan voted last year for the recon- 
struction of our National Home Mission- 
ary Society. The question has often been 
asked, What change is proposed by the 
new plan? and the answer is clearly and 
simply given by Dr. Broad’s article. Two 
more questions call for answers. 

When are reconstructed home missions 
to be inaugurated? The time to inaugu- 
rate them is May 8-10, at Oak Park, IIL, 
at the annual meeting of the O. H. M. §. 

Who will inaugurate them? The an- 
swer conveys a warning and a call. The 
honored board of managers of the C. H. 
M. 8. cannot officially inaugurate these 
new measures. The voting members of 
the Home Missionary Society alone can 
inaugurate them. Too long have we of 
the churches delegated our work. to our 
missionary boards and stayed away from 
the annual meetings. A revolutionary 
constitution for home missions is pro- 
posed. Reconstructed home missions as 
yet is neither organized nor even created. 
It is to be created, organized and set in 
motion at Oak Park; and to do this shall 
we havea repetition at Oak Park of the 
pitiably small attendance at Detroit and. 
Springfield? The presence cf the strong- 
est ministers and laymen of the denom- 
ination at Oak Park is imperatively 
needed, and their service cannot be del- 
egated. Will they kindly consider the 
tremendous reasons lying back of this 
statement? ‘Shall Congregational home 
missions liye or die?’”’ is the question on 
which Congregationalism today is at the 
parting of the ways. What an inspira- 
tion for the national cause would be 
given by the announcement of the pas- 
tors of our largest churches in Boston, 
New York and all over the land that 
they are going to Oak Park! Can any 
business be more important than to save 
and establish home missions in this hour 
of their greatest peril and opportunity? 
The new home missionary movement 
should be shaped at Oak Park for full 
success by the best wisdom in the denom- 
ination, with no coloring of narrow views 
or personal ambitions. 

Moreover, a great company of repre- 
sentative Congregationalists at Oak Park 
coming from the four points of our na- 
tional compass will have money value in 
brushing away the society’s debt, whether 
a collection is taken there or not. It will 
inspire courage, hope and benevolence. 
Let us go to vote, consult, pray and smile, 
even if we do not talk much in public. 

And in view of the great interests at 
stake, will not the program committee 
give us ample time for free conferences 
on ways and means to practically re-es- 
tablish Congregational home missions, 
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even if this be done at the sacrifice of 
some admirable set orations? Stranded 
home missionary fields on every hand, 
disheartened missionaries, heart-broken 
missionary superintendents and vast mul- 
titudes of uneyangelized peoples plead 
that the suicide of our denominational 
extension shall cease by the re-invigora- 
tion of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Among the white masses 
of the awakening South, Congregational- 
ism is throwing away the most magnifi. 
cent opportunity for extending the king- 
dom of God in America that has come to 
any body of Christians since the first 
opening of the great West. In the Home 
Missionary Society’s decadence is the seat 
of the denominational paralysis whereby 
the number of our churches increased in 
ten years (1894-1904) only from 5,342 to 
5,919. 

But over against these painful condi- 
tions is the long-repressed enthusiasm for 
the Christianization of America, which is 
first impulse in the heart of every intel- 
ligent Congregationalistinthe land. This 
pent-up enthusiasm deserves opportunity 
for free vent at the annual meeting at 
‘Oak Park. 


The Coal Strike 


As we go to press a strike of miners of 
¢coal—bituminous and anthracite—involvy- 
ing most of the mines in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and the coal-producing area 
of the Interior is in its first stages, but 
not so acutely developed or universally 
obeyed as to make its duration seem cer- 
tainly long. In fact, the terms on which 
the bituminous miners have agreed to 
maintain work—namely, maintenance of 
the scale of wages adopted in 1903—are 
acceptable to not a few of the mine own- 
ers and operators, and in the mines of 
many such work will not close. While 

‘work in the anthracite mines ceased 
pretty generally on March 31, the oper- 
ators’ and the miners’ representatives 
were scheduled to meet for conference 
April 3, and it may be that ere this is 
read work will have been resumed in the 
anthracite field. 

If, however, the strike should run on, 
and neither side be willing to make con- 
‘cessions, then what? Certain facts are 
to be noted which make the situation 
somewhat different from what it was in 
the last struggle, when President Roose- 
velt used his personal influence and voiced 
public opinion’s demand that there should 
be arbitration. In the first place we are 
facing spring—not winter—and hence the 
climatic conditions are not as acute as 
they were then. Moreover, the mine 
owners have accumulated vast stores of 
coal not only near the mines but at nor- 
mal distributing points, and consumers 
havé stocked up as they never have be- 
fore. Then, too, the present scale of 
wages, in the anthracite region at least, 
is one that was determined by experts in 
ethics as well as economics, and its per- 
petuation would not be seriously unjust, 
pending peaceable agreement on a fairer 
scale of remuneration, if such can ba had. 
Moreover, the demand of the miners for 
monopoly in labor and in favor of the 
closed shop and for uniform wages for 
very many and diverse sorts of labor does 
not commend iiself to the people of the 
eountry generall . Lastly, it is doubtful 
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whether a majority of the mine workers 
wish a strike more than they wish contin- 
uance of present, on the whole, favorable 
conditions. Rev. Peter Roberts of Ma- 
hony City, one of our Congregational 
pastors, who knows the situation as well 
as any man, is quoted as saying that there 
is no excuse for the strike on the terms 
now demanded. 

Public sentiment will not be with the 
miners, as it was in the last strike, for 
the reasons above named. Neither will 
it be with the mine owners or operators, 
so far as they utilize the strife to increase 
their revenue at the expense of the pub- 
lic, and in so far as they are themselves 
transgressors of law by their dual rela- 
tion of coal producers and controllers of 
lines of transportation. 

Public sentiment is none the weaker, 
in fact it is much stronger than it was in 
1902, against unsocial use of monopoly 
of fuel supplies and of labor, to the en- 
richment of the few, whether they be 
mine owners, railway corporation offi- 
cials, or trade-unionists. Rather than 
endure extensive and intensive demoral- 
ization of industry, or extortionate price 
for fuel, society at large will assert 
functions which may be unprecedented 
but yet wholly within the power and 
right of a democracy bent on securing 
social justice and abolishing the menace 
of privilege. There is a fair wage, a 
fair standard of labor conditions and a 
fair remuneration of actual capital in- 
vested, which the people who consume 
fuel in the coal form are willing to pay, 
and on this both miners and mine owners 
can count; but the day of ‘‘might makes 
right’’ is over. 


The Crucified Lord * 


What had Jesus to contribute to the 
world’s need? In life he had given an 
example of perfect character growing up 
in the midst of such experiences and 
temptations as come to all of us. But 
when he reached the climax of that life 
he had nothing which the world regards 
with envy to offer. He had never sought 
for wealth, he had deliberately and re- 
peatedly refused power, he had never 
devoted himself to scholarship or written 
a book. But quietly and continuously he 
had done the greatest of all things, be- 
stowed the greatest of all gifts—he had 
given himself for the help of the world. 
And now upon the cross that self-giving 
was complete and its value is to be reck- 
oned only in terms of his own character. 

The secret of his self-giving is the secret 
of God’s love, which cannot rest content 
without reaching out at any cost, to help 
its own. Men give themselves for pleas- 
ure, for power, for wealth, for scholar- 
ship, and win such crowns as the world 
deems them worthy of receiving. But 
Jesus is the chief of those who give them- 
selves for love in fulfillment of the law 
which requires that we should love the 
Lord our God with all our hearts and 
should love our neighbor as ourself. 

This self.giving love of Christ has 
proved the most attractive force in his- 


* Prayer meeting topic for April 8-14. The Cruci- 
fied Lord. Matt. 27: 33-61; Phil. 2: 1-11. What 
was the secret of Christ’s self-giving? How does it 
bring you near to God? Is God’s forgiveness cheap 
as wellas free? Cross bearing and glorying in the 
cross. 
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tory. It brings us near to God because 
it interprets and reflects God’s nature 
and proves his love. We need to know 
God’s feeling toward us before we can 
give ourselves to his purpose for us. 
When we remember how unlovely in tem- 
per and deed we often are, we need the 
assurance of a love which is not easily 
discouraged and which stops at no sacri- 
fice. And this Christ has shown us in 
his death, as he revealed it in his life. 

Let us put what emphasis we may upon 
God’s free gift of life through the for- 
giveness of our sins, but let us never 
think that this forgiveness cost God noth- 
ing. We have to do with a Father who 
suffers with us and on our account, and 
not witha cold abstraction—a being un- 
disturbed in his blissful heaven though 
his creation groans and men sin and suf- 
fer. The cross of Christ is the proof of 
free but costly pardon—pardon which can 
only be justified because it is the entrance 
on a life of growing consecration and a 
final victory of righteousness. 

So when we glory in the cross, we 
glory in the evidence that our Heavenly. 
Father cares and has provided a remedy 
for the transgressions and imperfections. 
of our souls. Our own trials, sufferings, 
deprivations are but the shadow of the 
cross of Christ and like it lead us on to 
wider joy and strength. The cross is the 
symbol of our present life, but the crisis 
of the world’s life was passed when Jesus 
won the victory. So with our reverent 
grief in thinking of his sufferings we may 
mingle as reverent a joy. 

(The topics for this and the preceding 
week are reversed in the Handbook.) 


In Brief 


Ohio has increased its license fee from $350 
to $1,000 a year, and brewers say it will shut 
up 6,000 saloons. The Anti-Saloon League has 
done it. 


Testimony given in Washington last week. 
showed close relations between the Mormon 
Church and the American Sugar Refining 
Company. Divorce is permissible here. 


The saloons of Chicago haying taken prac- 
tical steps to defeat in the coming election 
aldermen who recently voted for higher li- 
cense fees, it is now for the churches and 
civic reformers to show equal zeal in seeing 
that they are elected. 


The mental character and moral caliber of 
our legislators at Washington is now a matter 
of dispute. Chaplain of the Senate Edward 
Everett Hale says, in the Christian Register, 
that ‘‘in sixty years of listening life among all 
sorts and conditions of men’ he has ‘‘never 
heard better speaking or more thoughtful 
debating’? than he now hears in the Senate 
and the House. 


Rev. Joseph H. Twichell of Hartford, Ct., 
is prominent in a nonpartisan or rather bi- 
partisan agreement jast made in that city to 
procure if possible an honest election this 
spring. Connecticut as a state is far from 
satisfied with its ethical condition. Its new 
representatives in the United States Senate 
just now are passing under the rod of dis- 
cipline of popular diapproval. 


In our Home Department of this week we 
begin a frank and touching narrative of a 
young girl’s struggles for an education. The 
writer is known to us personally and the 
story is truth, not fiction. It has a peculiar 
human interest which will make its appeal 
to all classes of readers. If you read this 
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first installment you will certainly want to 
' follow it up in succeeding issues. 


Princess Ena, granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria and future queen of Spain, has been 
baptized three times, first as a Presbyterian, 
next as an Episcopalian and last as a Roman 
Catholic. Her oath of abjuration of all her 
former heresies and of absolute surrender of 
her will and reason to the Church would 
seem to indicate that she has now reached 
the end of her religious pilgrimage. ° 


Congress did wisely last week in voting 
Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock all the 
money he asks for in pursuing his exposure 
of ‘‘graft’’ in connection with Western land 
transfers. Secretary Hitchcock is a modest, 
retiring official with no art of self-advertise- 
ment and no political ambition. He has done 
more to tone up ethics west of the Missis- 
sippi than any man in the country during 
recent years. 


Quite one hundred members of the new 
British Parliament have signed a pledge to 
drink no liquor during the session, and the 
head waiter at the restaurant says that over 
one hundred eat a shilling dinner. Evening 
dress, which used to be the rule, is now the 
exception; and the behavior of the members 
after dinner, which used to be notably worse 
than before dinner, is said to have changed 
mouch for the better. 


A University of South Dakota student ad- 
mitted last week that he set fire to a college 
building recently, because he thought the 
architecture ugly and the building detrimental 
to the campus. It is not difficult to feel this 
way when walking over some of our finest 
college campuses; but there are more lawful 
and less inflammatory ways of showing inter- 
est in zeesthetics, such, for instance, as making 
trustees see that beauty as well as utility is a 
college ideal worth cherishing. 


The proceedings and addresses of the Tri- 
Church Council at Dayton are published and a 
single copy may be had by sending twenty 
cents to the United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, O. Twenty-five copies will be 
sent for $3. These addresses are valuable to 
all interested in the union of the three desom- 
inations and are furnished at the bare cost of 
printing. Every one of our ministers should 
have a copy, and it would be well worth while 
to distribute copies to leading laymen. 


Rey. Dr. J. M. Whiton of the New York 
State Conference of Religion informs us that 
the committee on moral reform of that organ- 
ization has never expressed any opinion, 
either favorable or unfavorable to the bill rel- 
ative to gambling, now before the legislature 
of New York, which Rey. T. R. Slicer and 
Bishop Doane are said to favor and against 
which the forces led by Rev. W. F. Crafts are 
ranged. Mr. Slicer, therefore, does not speak 
for any one save himself. ; 


English religious newspaper comments on 
the new members of Parliament are refresh- 
ingly frank, if not always encouraging. The 
Christian World says of three maiden 
speeches in one week, that one by a Congre- 
gational lay pastor ‘“‘gripped the House by 
its quiet intensity,’’ that another by a Tory 
member ‘“‘ was distinctly witty and kept the 
House entertained,’’ while a speech by a 
Labor orator was ‘‘a drear disappointment’’ 
whose ‘‘ failure was peculiarly distressing.” 


Secretary Sanders of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, addressing the Montreal 
Congregational Club recently, called the atten- 
tion of Canadian Congregationalists to their 
opportunity and responsibility in relation to 
the Congregationalists from this country who 
are now found among the American settlers 
in the western Canadian provinces. He urged 
that provincial superintendents correspond- 
ing to our home missionary superintendents 
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ba appointed, and that the strategic points in 
the vast and marvelously rich territory now 
being developed be seized. 


Massachusetts, as usual, leads in a move- 
ment for abolition of injustice and for substi- 
tution of civilization for barbarism. Governor 
Guild, Lieutenant. Governor Draper and other 
state officials head a list of eminent citizens 
whose signatures are attached to a document 
sent on to President Roosevelt and Secretary 
of State Roct, urging immediate consideration 
of such forms of protest and influence as may 
fittingly be used by the American people to 
promote just international procedure in con- 
nection with the proved atrocities in the 
Congo Free State by Belgian civil servants 
acting under orders of King Leopold. 


With this issue we deem it best to close our 
columns to further discussion of the action of 
the Student Volunteer Convention in follow- 
ing the local usage respecting the seating of 
the Negroes. We have published Mr. Bond’s, 
Dr. Bradford’s and Mr. Mallary’s protests 
against the action of the convention managers, 
and on page 508 of this issue appears an arti- 
ele supporting the course pursued from the 
pen of Rev. T. N. Baker, a Negro Congrega- 
tional minister. Having stated our own edi- 
torial position in our issue of March 24, we 
see no benefit likely to arise from further 
newspaper discussion of this particular phase 


of a subject on which Christian men differ so’ 


sharply. 


The attempt of secular Boston journals to 
make it appear that the bill now before the 
Massachusetts legislature which was passed 
by the House last week is an attempt to re- 
establish a Puritanical Sunday is one that 
should not hoodwink legislators and will not 
deceive the public. In so far as the bill affects 
present legislation on broad lines it indicates 
a broadening of view, notably in clear recog- 
nition of the value and permissibility of 
musical concerts of a high grade. The main 
reason for its introduction by those who are 
decidedly friends of a Christian Sunday is to 
put an end to the fradulent schemes by which, 
under the guise of philanthropy, vaudeville 
shows have been earried on in our cities and 
summer shore resorts. 


The Biblotkeca Sacra for April has an in- 
forming article by Hon. Lucien C. Warner on 
the union of the Congregational, United Breth- 
ren and Methodist Protestant Churches, also 
an article by Dr. W. E. Barton advocating 
changes in the proposed platform of polity. 
It would be much to the advantage of our 
churches if these articles should be widely 
read. Another article which will attract at- 
tention is a plea in behalf of the United Mine 
Workers by Rey. Peter Roberts, an authority 
on that subject, to whom we editorially refer 
this week. The contents of this number of 
the Biblotheca Sacra are a strong argument 
for making it amonthly instead of a quarterly. 
Our denomination needs such a magazine and 
ought to support one. 


Personalia 


Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court denies 
that he will resign that post of honor now 
to become a promoter of the scheme for a 
Presbyterian Cathedral in Washington, D. C. 


The National Free Church Council has in- 
vited Rey. F. B. Meyer of Christ Church, 
London, to give his whole time as an evan- 
gelist. Much of his time in recent years has 
been spent in such service, both in England 
and in this country. 


Rev. Dr. Campbell Morgan of London will 
spend July and August this year at North- 
field, preaching at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, six Sunday mornings 
and afternoons and in the evenings at Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn. 
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All lovers of music or admirers of American 
inventive skill will wish to read of the triumph 
of an Oberlin boy, Dr. Thaddeus-Cahill, now 
of Holyoke, Mass., who has allied electricity 
with music and given the world a method by 
which a Paderewski playing at a central 
station can furnish music for thousands of 
telephone subscribers who care enough to pay 
for the melody and harmony and are willing 
to turn aswitch. Prof. T. C. Martin describes 
telharmony in the April Review of Reviews, 
which has shown enterprise in being the first 
of the popular magazines to herald this great: 
benefaction. 


Rey. Dr. Arthur Smith hasa son in the Yale 
Divinity School who represented Yale in the 
annual debate with Harvard last week. He 
has the fluency and brilliancy of his father 
and a resourcefulness which is characteristic. 
Set, in this debate, to attack municipal own- 
ership, he went right to headquarters— Messrs. 
Belmont and Ryan—for facts about the sit- 
uation in New York as private monopolists 
see it. Told by the Yale coach that a certain 
line of argument advanced by Yale might. 
have at least five objections filed against it, 
young Smith said that there were at least. 
twenty-five objections, named them, and then 
turned around and rebutted them. 


Mr. Luther H. Cary, the new business 
manager of the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishirg Society, is a graduate of 
Prineeton University with a successful ex- 
perience in connection with the society’s 
bookstore in Chicago, from which several 
years ago he went to San Francisco to take 
charge of the branch of the American Tract 
Society in that city. Later it passed into 
the control of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Mr. Cary continuing as manager. 
The Pacific says of him: 

Such was his conduct of affairs that an ex- 
cellent business was built up, this part of 
the Pacific coast being given a far better 
bookstore than it ever before had. We con- 
gratulate the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society in that it has been 
able to secure Mr. Cary for the place in 
Boston which has been occupied so admi- 
rably for several years by Mr. Tewksbury, 
and we congratulate Mr. Cary in that a place 
of such commanding influence has opened 
up to him. His excellent work while in 
Chicago and his work and success here in 
San Francisco paved the way for it. 


The death of Mrs. Mary E. Knowlton 
Whiton, mother of Rev. J. M. Whiton, Mrs. 
Washington Choateand Mrs. Wolcott Calkins, 
at the age of ninety seven years, removes a de- 
scendant in the sixth generation from John 
Alden of the Mayflower, a woman who sat 
under Lyman Beecher at Park Street until 
1829, who had a part in the anti-slavery move- 
ment and whese theology was profoundly 
shaped by Horace Bushnell. Her interest in 
and knowledge of all political, social and re- 
ligious movements continued keen up to the 
end. Hers was a marvelous record of physical 
and mental virility. 


Another godly woman passed to her heay- 
enly reward March 27. Mrs. Alexander Hunt- 
ington Clapp, whose death occurred in New 
York after two months of physical disable- 
ment due to a shock of paralysis, had reached 
the age of eighty-eight, surviving her husband 
by ten years. She was a Copeland of Boston 
and her graciousness of manner and kind- 
ness of heart were appreciated by those who 
knew her, and who honored her also for her 
husband’s sake. He was for thirty-five years 
a prominent official of the Home Missionary 
Society and for a long period wrote the 
weekly New York letters for The Congre- 
gationalist under the signature, ‘* Hunting- 
ton.’’ Their home life was ideal, each being 
wrapped up in the other, and the parting of 
the ties ten years ago darkened life for the 
survivor. Both were members of Broadway 
Tabernacle and the faneral services of Mrs. 
Clapp were conducted by Dr. Jefferson, the 
burial being at Greenwood. 
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Reconstructed Home Missions 


By Rev. L. P. Broad 


In accordance with the vote at Springfield 
our National Home Missionary Society is 
about to enter on a changed career. The 
change is not a criticism of past management; 
we are simply passing from old to new methods 
as required by altered conditions. And we 
are making the change with practical unanim- 
ity; at least the forecast is so clear for 
affirmative action on the new constitution 
at the approaching annual meeting of the 
C. H. M. S. that we may properly discuss 
the new policy as a reality. 

In substanca reconstructed home missions 
provides for these important things: 

1. If makes the national society a federa- 
tion of State Home Missionary Societies. This 
changes: the unit of control and support in the 
society’s organic life from the individual to an 
organization. The unit of support heretofore 
has been a person, or a church as more per- 
sons, or a state as a still larger number of 
persons who contribute to the society. The 
individual giver has constituted the sole re- 
sponsible party for the national society’s con- 
tinuous life. No church or state body, under 
the present constitution, becomes definitely 
responsible for furnishing the national so- 
ciety with a dollar. But by the new plan the 
State Home Missionary Society of each self- 
supporting state is to be the unit, that state 
society acting authoritatively for the whole 
body of churches in that state in their na- 
tional home missionary service; and these 
several state societies federated will consti- 
tute the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. Hence the states in which these 
state societies are will be called ‘‘ constituent ”’ 
states. 

2. It places the whole control of the society’s 
affairs in the hands of a widely representa- 
tive board of directors of twenty-one persons, 
composed of one from each of the fourteen 
constituent states, six directors at large and 
the president of the society. Each constituent 
state chooses its member of the board. Two, 
at least, out of the six directors at large, are to 
be chosen from aided states. This national- 
izes the management more than the present 
plan of an executive committee, four-fifths of 
whom must reside in New York City or 
vicinity. 

3. It provides that prosperous aided states 
which have a state society, contribute liberally 
to the national society and are ‘‘notable fac- 
tors’” in the extension of the national work, 
may be admitted by the board of directors to 
become ‘‘co-operating states.’”? This name 
indicates their function. These states will 


conduct their home missionary affairs on the 


principles of ‘‘ home rule,’’ and will definitely 
plan to become self-supporting or ‘‘ constitu- 
ent’’ states at the earliest practicable date. 

4. The states that are neither constituent 
nor co-operating, and the territories, will 
constitute the ‘‘missionary district.’ Large 
bodies of foreign-speaking peoples in any 
state may, by general agreement, constitute a 
part of the missionary district. 

This new threefold division of the entire 
United } States (constituent—co-operating— 
missionary), unites the self-supporting states 
and the advanced portion of the aided West in 
a concentrated effort to evangelize the vast less 
favoredjregions of the whole country as being 
the chief field for national home missions. 

5. It provides a sure income for the national 
society. Atfpresent each auxiliary or self- 
supporting] state pays for the work in that 
state first, and if any money is left the balance 
is sent to the national society. If the balance 
is nil,{the remittance is nil. But under re- 
construction the board of directors of the 
national society will decide how much of that 
state’s money for home missions shall be ex- 
pended in that state and how much of it shall 
be sent to the national society. A certain 
amount or proportion will always go to the 


national society. For instance, the constitu- 
ent states, Massachusetts and Connecticut, will 
consent in working under the new plan to 
refer the case of their home missionary income 
to the national board, and will agree by the 
new constitution to spend only so much of it 
as the national board approves in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, respectively, and to send 
the balance to the national society for the 
wider work. 

With some provisos this is the controlling 
principle of the new plan. For the first time 
in its history the national society will have 
some assured income, while yet the self-sup- 
porting or constituent states will be assured 
of just revenue for their state missionary field. 
This measure is a triumph of unselfish di- 
plomacy and Christian patriotism. 

6. It provides practically for one Home Mis- 
sionary Society only; a national society made 
up of our constituent state societies, which 
will prosecute the work in their own states 
vigorously and will absolutely control their 
own affairs with the single exception of ac- 
cepting the decision of the national board as 
to the division of their funds between the 
state and national work. The one society 
will include all lesser societies and co-operate 
with all. Friction between the states that 
contribute largely and the national society is 
made impossible. The appeal for state and 
national home missions will be one; each 
will get its proportion and the whole coun- 
try will feel the thrill of our benevolence 
by every gift we make to the cause. It will 
make no difference whether we send our gifts 
to the national treasury or a state treasury; in 
either case, the same disposition will be made 
of our money. 

East, West, North and South will shake 
hands for our whole country’s redemption. 
This is the meaning of reconstruction; and its 
prophecy is victory. 

7. It provides for strong, individual leader- 
ship in administration. One man, the secre- 
tary, chosen for the high trast by the board of 
directors because of his extraordinary quali- 
fications therefor, will be the society’s leader 
and executive head, acting under the board of 
directors. As his advisory ‘‘ cabinet” the 
secretary will have an executive committee 
of nine, chosen by the board, of which com- 
mittee the secretary will be a member and its 
chairman. The president ex officio will be 
chairman of the board of directors. 


The merits of the new plan are sufficient to 
awaken courage and revive old-time home 
missionary enthusiasm. Apathy dnd debt 
should melt away like mists before the sun in 
anticipation of a Home Missionary Society 
that unites the states in support of home 
missions as the States of the Union are united 
in supporting the national Government; of a 
managing board that has the representative 
character and authority of our national Con- 
gress; and that makes one grand society of 
the state societies, to unite all, foster each, 
and lead all to the magnificent triumphs of 
united national endeavor. 


Harvard University’s School of Theology 
next summer will be held in Cambridge 
July 5-21. The general subject will be Chris- 
tian Theology in Its Origin and Development. 
There are to be forty-five lectures, as follows: 
eight by Professor Toy, on The Scriptural 
Basis of Christian Belief; eight by Professor 
McGiffert of Union Theological Seminary, on 
The Formative Period of Christian Thought; 
eight by Professor Emerton, on The Medieval 
Period; eight by Prof. E. C. Moore, on The 
Modern Period; eight by Professor Fenn, on 
Constructive Principles in Christian Theology 
and five by Prof. William James, on Religious 
Philosophy and Individualism. Our clergy 
during the past seven years have led in attend- 
ance on this school. 
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In and Around Boston 


Pillars, Not Flying Buttresses ~ 


Rey. Dr. Gordon at the Old South supple- 
mented a strong, suggestive sermon on the 
supremacy of duty in the Christian life, the 
duty of perpetual burden-bearing based on 
the symbolism of a stone hewn from the rock 
aud fashioned into a polished pillar in the 
temple of the Lord, with an exhortation to 
his hearers to be pillars of the church, not fly- 
ing buttresses around it, to support it from 
within rather than from without, to put em- 
phasis on duties rather than rights, to be 
above the slights and inconsequences of con- 
ventional living: and to show genuine conse- 
eration to the Christian Church, wherein men 
and women of devotion are indispensable, and 
never more so than now. He spoke with deep 
feeling, as one who was about beginning his 
twenty-third year of ministry with the church. 


Dual Standard in Purity Attacked 


The annual public meeting in the interest 
of the Talitha Cumi Society, which renders 
such admirable Christian service and beautiful 
human love to erring young women, was held 
in the Old South Church, March 27. In ad- 
dition to a setting forth of its claims by Dr. 
Julia Plummer, its head, President Capen of 
the American Board, Bishop MecVickar of 
Rhode Island, Rev. Dr. Gordon of the Old 
South and Rey. Dr. Mann of Trinity Church 
spoke, each heartily indorsing the society and 
its ideals. ‘ 


= 
Professor Royce on Immortality 


The announcement that Prof. Josiah Royce 
of Harvard would lecture in Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday morning on Immortality drew a large 
attendance of interested ministers from Bos- 
ton and vicinity. He considered the subject 
in its relations to the conceptions of time and 
of personality, saying in substance with re- 
gard to the latter phase of the subject: 

A finite personality is a will to do some- 
thing. A man demands a future in which he 
shall come into unity with his own will, and 
shall further express it in the countless deeds 
that his purpose requires. As an expression 
of the divine, the human satisfies neither God 
nor man. In me, God is dissatisfied. But in 
eternity, in view of the whole temporal proc- 
cess, he is satisfied. In his totality he attains, 
and attains what I seek. 

Since the time order is the expression of a 
will continuous with my own, my life can 
never become a wholly past fact, unless my 
individual will becomes superflaous for the 
further temporal expression of the whole 
world-life. But'\as an ethical personality, I 
have an insatiable need for an opportunity to 
find, define and accomplish my unique duty. 
This need of mine is God’s need in me and of 
me. Seen from the eternal point of view, my 
personal life must be an endless series of 
deeds. | 

The address was enthusiastically applauded. 

Last week Monday Miss Myra KE. Porter of 
the Good Will Farm, Hinckley, Me., gave a 
brief but interesting account of this impor- 
tant work for needy boys and girls, of which 
we published an illustrated account some 
years ago. Miss Porter is receiving invita- 
tions to present this work in the churches. 


Professor Duxbury’s Engage- 
ments in New England 


April 7, Salem, Tabernacle Church. 

April 8, Everett, First Church (morning). 
April 8, Roxbury, Eliot Church (afternoon). 
April 8, Dorchester, Second Church (evening). 
April 9, Boston, Y. M. C. A. (morning). 

April 9, Newton Highlands (evening). = 
April 9-18, Boston, Shawmut Church, 8.30 P. M. 
Monday, April 9, The Book of Job. 

Tuesday, April 10, Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Wednesday, April 11, Paradise Lost, 1st part. 
Thursday, April 12, Paradise Lost, 2d part. 
Friday afternoon, April 13, Life of St. Paul. 
Friday evening, April 13, Prince Jonathan. 
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Rev. J. H. DeForest, D. D. 


To write about a-man who is not dead, 
but so thoroughly alive as Dr. DeForest, 
is dangerous business, for he may answer 
back. I venture it because I have known 
him intimately for more years than I care 
to tell. 

The process of making Dr. DeForest a 
first-class missionary began in a country 
parsonage in Connecticut; it was carried 
on by a period of service in the army, 
from which he was discharged for honor- 
able wounds, and by Yale College, into 
and through which he ‘‘ worked his way.”’ 
He was a muscular oarsman, a genial 
companion, an obliging librarian, a far 
from sedate theological student, who 


. preached every Sunday after he was 


licensed and nobody knows how many 
times before, who was an unconventional 
and popular preacher before he heard ‘“‘a 
elear call”. and offered himself to the 
American Board “ to go anywhere.” 
And when he was assigned to Japan, 
many of his ignorant friends thought he 
was throwing away a brilliant career at 
home to bury his talents in a barbarous 
land, which then seemed more distant 
and less known than the interior of Af- 
rica now. 

DeForest was graduated from Yale in 
1868, in the same class with that other 
eminent missionary, Robert A. Hume, 
and from Yale Seminary in 1871. He was 
a pastor at Mt. Carmel, Ct., over three 
years, was married to Miss Elizabeth 
Starr of Guilford, Ct., and went to 


. Japan with Neesima directly after the 


Board meeting at Rutland, in 1874. For 
several years his work was at Osaka, 
where he devoted himself to acquiring 
fluency in speaking Japanese, and with 
such success that he is now probably un- 
excelled in this respect (if he is equalled) 
by any missionary of the Board. 

At that time only four of our present 
missionaries were in Japan, and only 
three small churches had been organized ; 
the Bible was not fully translated till 


By Rev. T. P. Prudden, D.D. 


directing evangelization, guiding the del- 
icate work of gathering churches, and 
making long and frequent tours, DeFor- 
est’s all-round strength and power to 
organize, make friends with strangers, 
kindle enthusiasm and lead men, have 
been manifest. He is now so highly 
esteemed by the citizens of Sendai that 
the highest officials honored him with a 
public welcome on his last return from 
America, With many officers of the large 
military garrison he is on friendly terms. 
He is welcomed in a high grade of Japa- 
nese society, invited to public functions 
and recognized as a representative and 
influential American Christian. 

As a man of affairs he probably has 
more to do with Japanese officials than 
any other of our missionaries excepting 
Dr. Greene. With the students in the 
college he is in close touch, and they seek 
him for instruction in Christianity and 
the Bible, in such numbers as would con- 
sume all of his time, if he would allow it. 
Through them the influence of his teach- 
ing and personality is carried to all parts 
of the empire. He has also issued a 
large number of widely-read pamphlets 
in Japanese, and is constantly called on 
to speak at great religious gatherings, 
and in cities where there is no established 
mission, Thus his work has been power- 
ful in breaking down prejudice against 
missionaries and exalting them in popu- 
lar esteem. And he is at the same time 
so thoroughly Christian in character and 
speech, so ready for service, so bold and 
skillful in exalting righteousness and re- 
proving wrong, and so completely a gen- 
tleman that he has won the respect of all 
classes, including several Buddhist priests. 

A large part of his work has been deliy- 
ering addresses night after night in an 
arranged tour of cities, invitations to 
which come in great abundance from 
mayors and others not yet Christians, as 
well as native Christians, who provide 
theaters and city halls for his use. ‘ His 


fourteen years later; there was no Chris-~ themes are usually some phase of Chris- 


tian literature, and hardly a newspaper or 
magazine in the empire; only a small 
part of the present missionary work and 
institutions had been established ; and the 
new life of Japan, though evident to 
those who were there, gave slight promise 
of the rapid development of the last 
thirty years. It is not too much to say 
that Dr. DeForest has had a share such 
as falls to few men not only in waken- 
ing and maintaining the prevailing in- 
terest in Christianity, and in establishing 
Christian churches, homes, education and 
morals in Japan, but in influencing the 
marvelous development of that nation 
towards all that is best in our American 
civilization. 

Dr. DeForest’s great work, however, 


began in 1885 when he went to Sendai, 


the chief.commercial, educational, mili- 
tary and religious center of the northern 
half of the empire—a city especially 
noted for the multitude of its schools, in- 
cluding the Government College attended 


_ by many students from all parts of Japan. 


As general overseer or bishop of one of 
the Board’s large stations, giving counsel, 


tianity, but he often speaks about some 
forms of civilization in America, as Ed- 
ucation in the United States, Christianity 
in the United States, or (during the war) 
Why Americans Should be Interested in 
Japan. In this way he has an opportu- 
nity for a wide and unique influence which 
he uses with tireless energy. He loves 
the Japanese and any agencies for their 
spiritual, moral or educational improve- 
ment receive his vigorous aid. Thus he 
is a strong supporter of the Y. M. C. A. 
and other undenominational movements. 

At the suggestion of United States 
Minister Griscom, who had been Dr. De- 
Forest’s guest at Sendai, he was last year 
sent as a representative American Chris- 
tian to visit the army in Manchuria. As 
passes were not issued to missionaries, 
Mr. Griscom secured his appointment as 
a Y. M. C. A. worker, and as the guest, 
and at the expense of the emperor he 
went as far as Mukden, was treated with 
the utmost consideration, provided with 
all the comforts and privileges the army 
could offer, and furnished with escorts 
and a guide to visit the battlefields of 


Mukden and Port Arthur. He made sev- 
eral addresses to officers and to the Chris- 
tians in the army, visited the hospitals, 
met several very prominent military men, 
and not only strengthened the Christians, 
but expressed the friendliness of Amer- 
icans, and won esteem for the cause 
which he represents. 

Some idea of his busy life and en- 
thusiastic spirit may be gained from the 
following extract from a private letter” 
received recently: ‘“‘I am on a 2,500.mile 
tour, speaking up to the limit of my 
strength, to crowded houses generally. 
It has been the most glorious trip I have 
ever made, with splendid visions of the 
kingdom coming all through Japan. I 
speak twice tomorrow, and that ends 
the trip, unless I am bagged on my way 
to Sendai. I decline far more than I ac- 
cept, for I am really weak for me. One 
service was wholly unique, lasted three 
hours, and was profoundly deep, when I 
baptized two college students, three ex- 
convicts, six laborers, one woman, and 
seven children. I might speak in col- 
leges and city halls every day if I dared 
try it, but I stick mainly to churches lest 
I fail as I did in September before a 
splendid theater audience of over 1,000, 
losing consciousness in the middle of my 
speech. So I have only tried three such 
places on this tour, but got through all 
right.” 

The qualities which make Dr. DeForest 
so eminently successful, it seems to me, 
are his genuinely Christian character, his 
great tact, his optimistic spirit, his bound- 
less courage, his deep sympathy with all 
sorts and conditions of men, his impres- 
sive manliness, his broad and statesman- 
like views, and his hard work. 

Dr. DeForest received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Yale 
University in 1889, being the first in his 
class to whom that honor was given. 
While his children were young, Mrs. De- 
Forest (who also is a most successful 
missionary) spent six years with them in 
America, and during five of those years 
DeForest was alone in Japan. One of 
his daughters is a teacher in the woman’s 
college at Kobe, Japan; another expects 
soon to become a missionary in China; a 
third is a Senior in Smith College; and 
his son is a Senior in Amherst. 


Biographical 
ARTHUR WELLINGTON TYLER 


Mr. Tyler died at Plainfield, N. J., March 28, of 
pneumonia, at the age of sixty-four. He was the 
son of Wellington H. Tyler, well known in his day 
as principal of Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield, 
graduated at Amherst in 1867, and was an expert 
in library work, haying been connected with the 
Astor Library, the Johns Hopkins Library, large 
libraries in Western cities, and at the time of his 
death with the Carnegie Library at Washington. 
He was a fine Greek scholar, indirectly assisted 
the New Testament revisers, and published a book 
on Studies in the Greek Testament. For nearly 
forty years he had been a quiet but faithful and 
useful worker in the service of libraries and Chris- 
tian scholarship. O..0. G. 


A happy man: or woman is a better thing 
to find than a five-pound note.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
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The American Boycott 


By Dr. D. Z. Sheffield, Tung-Chou, China 


@ It now looks as if the American boy- 
cott in China as an organized movement 
has for the present about run its course, 
but the agitation has: widely increased the 
knowledge of specific facts relating to un- 
just treatment of Chinese in America at 
the hands of both officials and people. 
. The record of the treatment of the Chi- 
nese on the western coast of America 
during the past thirty years is both a folly 
and a crime; a folly, as it has sowed the 
seeds of ill-will that must seriously hinder 
the expansion of American trade in Chi- 
nese waters until better treatment is ac- 
corded; and a crime, as it has outraged 
men who were following a natural and 
worthy impulse to better their fortune, 
and who were helpless to protect them- 
selves against humiliating and cruel treat- 
ment. Must a campaign of enlighten- 
ment be entered upon in America to bring 
home to the minds of the people the seri- 
ousness of the wrong that is being in- 
flicted, and if not corrected the certainty 
of the punishment that will follow? 

It is well under the spur of the world’s 
rebuke, to treat a commission of high 
mandarins with marked respect; it would 
be better, under the spur of good will, to 
treat with careful kindness the Chinese 
student, merchant and chance sojourner 
within our borders, and so earn for our- 
selyes a good name on the easy terms of 
dealing justly with our neighbor. 

The Educational Association of China, 
at its meeting in Shanghai in May, 1905, 
addressed a carefully prepared paper to 
the President of the United States, urg- 
ing that the Government take effectual 
steps to prevent the recurrence of hin- 
drances and insults at ports of entry to 
Chinese students coming to our country 
for study. To this courteous document a 
reply was returned by the acting secre 
tary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Laurence O. Murray, expressing 
the regrets of the department, ‘‘that the 
specific instances of the harsh treatment 
and indignities mentioned in the commu- 
nication have not been stated, and it is 
impracticable without specific data to de- 
termine who are responsible for such con- 
ditions. The department desires to state, 
however, for your information, that the 
most of the complaints that have been 
submitted to it have been of this general, 
indefinite character, and that it has been 
unable to learn, by the most careful in- 
quiry, of specific instances justifying such 
complaints.”’ 

Where were the eyes of the secretaries 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor when careful accounts were given 
in the Independent, Outlook and Congre- 
gationalist of the protracted outrage at 
the hands of Governmental officials upon 
the two students, Fei and Kung, going 
from the North China College to study in 
Oberlin, who only reached Oberlin after 
a struggle for a round year, and after 
officials in Washington and San Francisco 
had left no stone unturned to force them 
to return to China? And these young 
men brought certified papers from the 
highest foreign and Chinese officials that 
they were genuine students coming to 
America for the purpose of study, and in 
company with their lady teacher in China. 


Yet further, down to the present time, 
these young men are being watched from 
Washington as carefully as are suspects 
in Russia, to see that they do not turn 
into laborers by some form of service to 
help themselves in their studies! While 
the secretaries of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, ‘‘after most_care- 
ful inquiry,’’ have found so little evi- 
dence of wrongdoing by Government of- 
ficials, the recently deceased Secretary 
of State said to a friend of the writer that 
the treatment of the Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco at the hands of local officials ‘‘is 
nothing short of devilish! ’’ 

Unfortunately for a full generation the 
public sentiment of California in regard to 
the Chinese in their midst has been self- 
ish and unjust. Each of the rival parties 
has been anxious for political reasons to 
prove to the people that it was more in 
earnest than the other in its efforts to 
down the Chinaman. This evil status 
has been carried to the national legisla- 
ture, and laws have been enacted in the 
interest of local classes in serious neglect 
of wider interests, and in antagonism to 
the principles of equal rights in inter- 
course between the citizens of America 
and China, which are carefully set forth 
in treaties with China, 

China is just now stepping across the 
threshold of a great educational awaken. 
ing. It has been given to American 
missionaries more than to those of other 
nationalities, through the wide establish- 
ment of Christian colleges and prepara- 
tory schools, and the development of an 
educational literature, to prepare the way 
for this movement. What is more nat- 
ural and fitting than that Chinese stu 
dents should desire to visit America for 
the rounding out of their education? 
This stream has been temporarily averted 
by the unwisdom of our Government. 
Shall the channels be opened by generous 
and wise legislation, and our nation take 
the place in the affections of a great 
people, just awakening into a new na- 
tional life, which it ought of right to 
occupy? Happily, our President and Sec- 
retary of State are awake to the urgency 
of the times. Can they lead our legis- 
lators along the lines of justice and 
wisdom in the revision of our laws, and 
can they see to it that our Christian 
civilization is not outraged in the exe- 
cution of these laws? 


The Roadside Cross 


Not on some lone and lofty hill apart 

Did Christ the Saviour render up his heart 

For man upon the cross of love and woe; 

But by the common road where to and fro 

The passers went upon their daily ways 

And, pausing, pierced Him with indifferent 

gaze, 

And still the crosses by life’s highways rise 

Beneath the blinding glare of noonday skies; 

Still with the wrestling spirit’s anguished cry 

Blends the light mockery of the passer-by, 

While scorners, gathered at the martyr’s feet, 

With railing tongues the olden taunts repeat. 

We may not go apart to give our life, 

For men in some supernal, mystic strife, 

Beside the common paths of earth doth Love 

Look from its cross to the still heavens above. 
— Selected, 


7 April 1906 


A Study of Christian Work for 
Special Classes 


No new text-book of home missions having 
appeared since Heroes of the Cross in Amer- 
ica was published, a elass in Winchester, 
Mass., has been taking up a course of study 
along independent lines. The biographical 
method, which made that book so stimulating, | 
has been used in learning about Christian 
work for various classes in our land. In 
place of a text-book, typewritten outlines and 
sketches of some of the characters were used, 
with references for further reading. — 

The introductory lesson, since it came at 
the time of Judge Lindsey’s visit to Boston, 
was devoted to the Juvenile Court movement. 
Work for neglected children was typified by 
the providential character and services of 
Charles Loring Brace, founder of the New 
York Children’s Aid Society. 

Two lessons were given to the study of 
work for the ‘‘ submerged tenth.” The origin 
and progress of the Salvation Army were 
sketched, and Mrs. Booth-Tucker was taken 
as a personal type. The life and adventures 
of Jacob A. Riis, his attacks upon the slum 
by voice and pen, and his large share in re- 
form movements in New York City proved 
full of interest. 

The fifth lesson took up the work of a group 
of noble women for the insane, for convicts, 
for. sufferers by war, flood and famine The 
life of Dorothea Dix, the methods of Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth, and brief references 
to Clara Barton and Mrs. MeAlpin’ made a 
crowded session, especially as a Christian 
worker in Massachusetts prisons told of his 
experiences. 

The work for incoming foreigners was ex- 
emplified by the Slavic work of the C. H. M.S. 
under Dr. Schauffler. Special need of such 
work near home was brought out by the leaf- 
lets of the Massachusetts and Connecticut 
societies, and by the use of that admirable 
South End House publication, Americans in 
Process. 

A review of General Armstrong’s career 
opened up the great subject of work for the 
Negroes. The “problems of the present 
South’’ were presented through Edgar G. 
Murphy’s book bearing that title, and through 
the writings of DuBois, Booker Washington 
and Carl Schurz. 

At the final session perhaps the most im- 
portant problem of all is to be considered, 
that of the Church and wage-earners. Light 
will be thrown upon it by the studies of Josiah 
Strong and the efforts of Rev. Charles Stelzle, 
head of the new department of church and 
labor in the Presbyterian Church. 

This class of twenty adults, six of them 
men, and six members of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, has considered the line of 
study very profitabie. An average of fifteen. 
present, including visitors, has been main- 
tained for seven weekly meetings; and the 
course seems to have accomplished its pur- 
pose, to stimulate interest in all forms of 
Christian work in our own country and deepen 
the sense of our responsibility and Christian 
stewardship. F. H. M. 


But what do we say it was that developed 
the strong men of fifty years ago? We say it 
was all the little red schoolhouse. In my judg- 
ment we owe such men as Franklin, Washing- 
ton and Horace Greeley, not to the little red 
schoolhouse, but to the fact that they escaped 
eight or nine months of poor teaching, the 
sort of teaching which the little red school- 
house gave. Civilized man has not become so 
Givilized that he must not take exercise or 
food or fresh air, nor can he afford to dispense 
with the faculty or developing mind through 
the hand and the senses. Our problem today 
is to preserve these v tal things which devel- 
oped prehistoric man. Manual training has 
an effect on the brain which we must recog- 
nize.—Dean Balliet of School of Pedagogy, 


Columbia. ‘es 
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The Final and Supreme Authority of Jesus Christ 


The Sermon by Bishop W. F. McDowell, D.D., at the Student Volunteer Convention in Nashville, Tenn., [larch 4, 1906: 


“* Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.’”’—John 2: 5. 


These are all personal terms. ‘‘ Cut them 
and they will bleed.’”” He is the Person of the 
“invincible supremacy.’’ He is the sovereign 
master of life. Thelong debate is over. Final 
authority over life lies not in the Church, nor 
in the Bible, nor in the Christian conscious- 
ness. God in Christ has final authority. I 
will work with the Church because it is his. 
The Bible is good because it comes from him 
and infallibly leads to him. There is no de- 
bate withhim. He is Lanier’s Sovereign Seer 
of Time. With Charles Lamb we will stand 
as Shakespeare enters and kneel at the ap- 
proach of Jesus. 

Once on this soil men were slaves of other 
men. At the close of this convention I dare 
write under all your names, ‘‘ Slaves of Jesus 
Christ.” We are at the feast. The world 
waits for life’s wine. Once more his mother 
speaks as to the older servants, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it.” All the words are 
emphatic. There is no argument. Silence 
and obedience are imperative. 


JESUS CHRIST THE AUTHORITY IN THE 
REALM OF PERSONAL LIFE 


He not only came {o save all men, he came 
to save the wholeman, He restored the indi- 
vidual. His passion was not for truth so 
much as for personality. Problems concern 
us, the social problem, the missionary prob- 
lem and others. Men concerned him, He 
was always seeking to create character. We 
are back again to his problem and his method. 
Only better men can do the better work. Dr. 
Peabody puts it in a sentence when he says, 
““The more intricate is the machinery of 
the world the more competent must be its 
engineers.”’ Harlier than the question what 
kind of work you are going to do is. the ques- 
tion what kind of men and women you are 
going to be. 

Now go back to Christ’s first great sermon. 
It has been called the Magna Charta of the 
kingdom. Under that fine phrase little men 
seek and seize large plans and forces as though 
they could control them. But what was the 
thing that the people felt that day as this new 
prophet went on? What lingered in their 
memories as they broke up and went away? 
A new prophet had spoken, a new message 
had come, but above all a new self had risen 
Some would remember one 
sentence and some another, but the one sen- 
tence that each would remember, sounding in 
-their hearts “like the mellow lin-lan-lone of 
evening bells,”” were the words, ‘‘ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” They knew the Com- 
mandments which they had broken and kept. 
They knew the great names of their noble his- 
tory. Some of them had tried to be as good 


as Abraham or Moses or David. Some of 


them had succeeded without much difficulty. 
But. here was a new ideal. It stood there 
‘*a living definition”? before them. Here was 


| a command with a promise fulfilled standing 
_ there. The new theology of Jesus was for 


the sake of the new humanity of Jesus. 


_ Afterward many words will be spoken and 


; written; many things will be done; miracles 


will be wrought upon life and person; crosses 


| will be carried and graves opened, but it will 
all be a proof of this consuming passion for 


personality. Holy Spirit and Holy Bible will 
be given that holy men may come to be. 

Big enterprises need big men. Small men 
-seize them and both are ruined. Holy enter- 
prises need holy men. Unclean hands lay 
hold of them to their eternal hurt. What 
one shall carry to slum or heathen, whether 


it will be worth while to go to slum or 


heathen will depend upon what one is. I 


know a city missionary who brings only 
activity to his task. His hands are busy but 
empty. He can distribute apples and potatoes 
to the poor but the fruit of the Spirit is 
lacking. He has forgotten that Christ’s first 
passion is fora man. The man of the twen- 
tieth century like the man of the first must 
give Jesus sovereign power in his life. O, it 
is pitiful to see one, however earnestly, touch- 
ing empty hands with empty hands; pitiful to 
see one standing in slums or heart of heathen- 
dom himself unspiritualized and helpless. 
There is an ancient Jewish legend that the 

true pronunciation of the name of God has 
been lost, and that whoever recovers it will 
hold in his hand the secrets of nature and the 
hearts of men. It is more than a legend. 
There came one who did pronounce that 
Eternal Name with the true filial accent, heart 
of Son answering to heart of Father, char- 
acter of Son answering to character of Father, 
life of Son answering to life of Father, and in 
his hand were the secrets of nature and the 
heart; of men. Tossing waves grew quiet at 
his word, deaf ears and blind eyes opened as 
he spoke, the dead arose at his command; men 
in trade and men at work followed him when 
he told them to, the poor clung to him in love, 
the weak in faith, the rich in adoring worship. 
Character gave him power. What he did 
flowed from what he was. He knew how to 
pronounce the ineffable name and the world is 
at his feet. 

_I know of a land that is sunk in shame, 

Of hearts that faint and tire; 

And I know of aname, a name, a name, 

Can set this land on fire. 

Its sound is a brand, its letters flame, 


I know of a name, a name, a name, 
Will set this land on fire. 


Men and women of the colleges, do you 
know how to pronounce this Name? The 
world waits to hear it again, spoken in the 
Christlike tone with the Christlike accent. 
Do you see? He must be final authority in 
the realm of personal life. He must deter- 
mine what you are. There he stands saying 
quietly, ‘‘ Ye, therefore, shall be perfect even 
as ycur Father in heaven is perfect.’”’ And 
there stands his mother saying, ‘‘ Whatsoever 
he saith unto you, do it.’”’ 


JESUS CHRIST FINAL AUTHORITY IN THE 
REALM OF RELATIONS 


In the realm of personal life the significant 
word is character and the ideal is Christian 
perfection. In the realm of relations the key 
words are love and service. In that other 
realm he said, ‘* Ye shall be perfect; ” in this 
realm of relations he says: “‘ This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another.” ‘And 
he that would be chief among you let him be 
your servant.’? There he was the living defi- 
nition of personal character. Here he is the 
living definition of a perfect life in perfect 
relations. The best definition of Christian 
ethics I think is this from Dr. Newman 
Smyth: ‘‘Christian Ethics is the science of 
living well with one another according to 
Christ.’’ It is a science of living well, which 
is personal; the science of living well with 
one another, which is social; and all according 
to Christ. : 

Holiness is not an end in itself, nor does it 
end in itself. When it does it becomes stale 
and rancid. Holiness is character, righteous- 
ness is character in relations and activity. 
Holiness is life, righteousness is holiness with 
a towel girt about its loins washing weary 
feet. Holiness is strength, righteousness is 
holiness cleaning lepers, opening blind eyes, 
carrying a cross up Calvary. This is the new 
test. We shall not make many more new 
creeds, we shall make a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness and peace and love. 


A friend of mine, saint and scholar, spent all 
of a long life trying in his thought to adjust 
two of God’s attributes tooneanother. Mean- 
time God’s children were out of relation all 
about him. 

The new learning must not only have the 
scientific spirit; it must have the humane 
spirit. It must bring learning to life, the 
humanities to humanity. A university pro- 
fessor has defined the eollege to be ‘the 
place for the passionless pursuit of passion- 
less intelligence. ’? A college president com- 
plained to me in 1898 of the absence of the 
Greek spirit and mourned that some of his 
boys had given themselves for people of the 
Cuban grade. A beautiful young woman 
came home on Commencement day holding 
her diploma in her fair hands and saying 
with immeasurable weariness of tone, ‘I 
hate all this talk about the masses.” Next 
to Luther, Goethe was the greatest of the 
Germans, but Theodore Parker . blistered 
Goethe with a sentence, ‘‘ Tell me what he 
ever did for humanity.” Joseph Mazzini 
heard some one described as a good man and 
cried out, ‘‘ Whom then has he saved?” 

A good many men care more to be counted 
as defenders of the faith than to be known 
as defenders of the weak. They are philogso- 
phers not philanthropists, lovers of truth 
but not lovers of men. Jesus is not supreme 
in their relations. Lepers are disagreeable, 
cloisters are safer than streets. The charm- 
ing man seeking eternal life looks at the 
poor and goes back to his gold. Meantime 
to fisherman and scholar, to man from the 
desert and to man from the college, Jesus is 
forever saying, ‘‘ This is my commandment— 
that ye love one another.”’ This is the true 
categorical imperative for life. Everywhere, 
at all times, the strong personality must be 
given in full free offering to the human cause. 
It is easy to get mixed on one’s pronouns. 
Jesus kept them straight. ‘‘ For their sakes 
I sanctify myself.’’ God makes large invest- 
ment in the soul of aman and expects large 
return in the services of the man. 

The rich young ruler had his chance, He 
was offered the opportunity to lend a hand, to 
help and to follow. He might have been Sir 
Galahad. But he would not have gone into 
extension work in the factories. He would 
not have gone into University Settlement at 
the stock yards.. He would not have followed 
the Oxford Club to the jails and the collieries. 
He had the desire for perfection but not the 
passion for humanity. He would have liked 
a first-class experience, but was not willing to 
offer a first-class service. He was willing to 
give Jesus supremacy in his character, but not 
in his relations or his activities. He will be 
no missionary, home or foreign. Once came 
to him ‘‘ the moment to decide, and the choice 
went by forever.’”’ 

The New Testament is forever being writ- 
ten. You do not wear a turban and an Orien- 
tal robe, but an Oxford cap and gown. You 
look like that far-off youth as Hoffman has 
painted him. How will you go into the record? 
You desire perfection. You are asking the 
good Master for it. You, too, have a clean 
life behind you. You, too, have great posses- 
sions. But when the new Tenth of Mark is 
written how will you get into it? Will you 
shirk and fail, or obey and triumph? Will 
you march into the record like a disciple, or 
sneak out of it like a coward? 

On Chinese Gordon’s monument in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, proud England has inscribed this 
epitaph: ‘‘ Who at all times and everywhere 
gave his strength tothe weak, his substance 
to the poor, his sympathy to the suffering and 
his heart to God.’’? Well may old England 
gather young England about the monument of 
her dead hero who gave Jesus Christ suprem- 
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acy over both life and relations. Henry 
George and Cardinal Manning were talking 
together. ‘‘I love men because Jesus loved 
them,’’ said the Cardinal. ‘‘ And I love Jesus 
because he loved men,” was Mr. George’s 
quick reply. It really does not matter which 
way you go to it, only that you do actually go 
to the real loveof men. This kind of Chris- 
tianity is not outgrown, this kind has not yet 
been tried. 

The law of Christian character is the law of 
perfection, but the law of Christian perfection 
is the law of loving service and sacrifice. One 
day in conversation with Professor Huxley 
Spencer said to Huxley, ‘‘I suppose that all 
one can do with his life is to make his mark 
and die.’”? And Spencer replied, “‘It is not 
necessary to make one’s mark; all one need 
do is to give a push.”’ 

’ Knowledge of Jesus’ social teaching is not 
the same as the possession of Jesus’ social 
passion. The student tends by natural proc- 
ess to become first the critic, then the censor 
of humanity. Men in the concrete are dis- 
agreeable in certain conditions. Lepers are 
not nice, but the cleanest hands in all history 
touched the leper in his foulness and the beg- 
gar in hisrags. ‘‘ It isno use to pray for those 
for whom we are not willing to suffer.’’ The 
law of Jesus covers love, service and sacrifice. 
Having loved his own he loved them to the 
end. 

Do you want to know what the college stu- 
dent’s special Scripture is? It is the story of 
how Jesus went into the synagogue where the 
dull and respectable worshipers were piously 
missing the whole secret of life and doing it 
in the name of religion. He reached back 
into their old literature for a passage. It had 
once been alive. It got into the literature be- 
cause it had once been alive. It had become 
that pathetic and unlovely thing—‘‘a dead 
letter.” Then he got hold of it and made it 
vibrant and vital. ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me,” he cried out, because he hath 
anointed me to be onhumanity’s side. Heleft 
out of the quotation the allusion to vengeance. 
He had nothing to do with that. He was here 
for service not vengeance. Humanity is going 
to get a,chance. O, young Jew sitting there 
in the synagogue, O, young collegian sitting 
here in the tabernacle, to your feet, your caps 
in the air, your scholar’s robes gathered about 
you—up, up with him! Humanity is going to 
getachance. Lord Shaftesbury’s waifs, Sam 
Hadley’s bums, Arnold Toynbee’s outcasts, 
have friends at last. Heand we are for them. 
And in this service ‘‘ the Leader is fairest and 
all are divine.”’ . 


There he stands saying, “Be ye therefore. 


perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.”’ And there stands his mother saying, 
‘* Whatsoever he saith unto you, doit.’”’ That 
relates to personal life. There he stands say- 
ing: ‘* Love one another.” ‘‘He that would 
be chief let him be servant of all.’”’ There 
stands his mother saying, ‘‘ Whatsoever he 
saith unto you, do it.” 


JESUS CHRIST SUPREME AUTHORITY IN THE 
REALM OF ACTIVITY 


Character, relations, activities, these are 
fundamental categories. In the realm of 
character Jesus says the word perfection and 
is himself the living definition of the term. 
In the realm of relations the magic words are 
love, service and sacrifice, and his whole career 
from youth to ascension is the living illustra- 
’ tion of the terms. Now such character as 
Jesus creates, such truth as Jesus reveals and 
teaches, such relations as Jesus establishes 
must not be limited either in time or locality. 
These by their very nature are destined to 
cover the ages with unwasting power and to 
cover the world in imperial conquest. We 
talk much about individual work for individ- 
uals, some of it good, some wholly bad. It is 
perfectly evident that he meant to save a man. 
That is personal. That he meant to save a 
town is social. But itis equally evident that 
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he meant to save the world. That is mis- 
sionary. 

Keep steady now if you can. Pretty soon 
youare like to hear martial music, to see flying 
banners and to catch the stirring vision of 
God’s majestic march over continents and 
through centuries. There will be thrones and 
crowns and scepters flashing before your eyes 
if you will only open them. There will be 
royal robes and marching armies, new acts of 
the apostles, nations born in a day and all 
that. He entered into a program. He took 
men in his grasp and transformed them. He 
touched character with power and threw upon 
men the beauty of the Lord. He took all lifes 
into his grasp. He threw his love over all 
relations. He carried the wide world upon 
his heart and his cross. 

The final tests for men and churches and 
nations are these: Will men be Christlike 
men? Will they live in Christlike relations ? 
Will they~earry out Christ’s plans for the 
world? It is the whole program or none. 
There is no election or choice here. He says, 
““Be perfect.’ He says, ‘“‘ Love one an- 
other.’’ He says, ‘‘ Go into the whole world.”’ 
And his mother says to modern servant as to 
ancient servant: Whatsoever he saith unto 
you, doit.”” The man or the nation that will 
not be Christlike, the man or the nation that 
will not live in Christlike relations, the man 
or the nation that will not be missionary is 
none of his. God will take away the glory of 
his presence from the one who refuses. This 
is the law of the kingdom. There is nothing 
so imperative or so terrible as grace like this. 
It is inexorable like fire or flood, it is insistent 
like light, overwhelming like the wrath of the 
Lamb. j 

You cannot read Christ’s message and stop 
where you please. It binds you as with a 
chain and carries you forward. Visions re- 
ceived on the way to Damascus carry Paul 
to all lands and over all seas. Men cannot 
now see Christand turn monk. Nations and 
churches and men become decadent unless 
they have the missionary spirit. The Chris- 
tian truth must be universal or nothing. It 
is no local or provincial thing. Jesus had 
worlds in his brain and empires on his 
heart. It is so with his true disciples. Eter- 
nal life is only the beginning. Eternal life 
must sell and give to the poor) and follow 
Christ in all lands, up new Calvaries, ‘‘ With 
the cross that turns not back.” 

What shall I do to inherit eternal life? the 
modern college man will ask. And before 
the answer is complete he will be standing by 
James Hannington, the Cambridge man, or 
Coleridge Pattison, the pure-minded son of 
Eton, or Horace Tracy Pitkin, who glorified 
Yale’s blue flag by a missionary!s life and a 
martyr’s death in China. What shall I doto 
inherit eternal life? So you will ask, and the 
answer will come when you take your place in 
East London. with Arnold Toynbee or in 
darkest Africa with Robert Moffatt and David 
Livingstone. Obedience to Christ begins by 
giving him supreme leadership over personal 
life, it ends only in sharing his plan to re- 
deem the whole world. 

For this is history’s true goal—the Re- 
deemer of the man is to become the king of 
the nations. Our time is full of politicsin far 
East and far West. Nations strive for the 
mastery, for open doors and zones of infiu- 
ence. Yellow race battles with white races. 
The nations build war ships and enlist vast 
armies. But England will not finally rule the 
world, nor Germany, nor Russia, nor China, nor 
Japan, nor America. The goal of history will 
be reached when he is enthroned upon whose 
vesture and thighs is written King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords. 

Personal faith must become a social force 
and a missionary.impulse. There is no stop- 
ping when you begin to give Jesus sovereignty 
in your life. The logic of the kingdom drives 
you far afield. This obedience gives motive 
to life and outcome to all creeds. “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
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Christ his only Son, our Lord.” Therefore 
I will be by God’s grace a Christlike man; 
therefore I will love all men and be the servant 
of all; in me all men shall get their chance; 
therefore I will right all wrong and shun all 
ease; therefore I will take up my cross and 
follow; therefore at his word, in company 
with him I will go to the earth’s end so that 
the last man shall know hisname. Thisis the 
logic of this personal creed. I have found my 
life in Jesus Christ, therefore I will lose it in 
holy service and sacrifice. He came that I 
might have the personal vision and power of 
perfection. I will go that the personal may 
become the universal. I accept that at home 


.and abroad I may share. Do you see? 


There he stands saying, “‘Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect’? And there stands his mother saying, 
‘* Whatsoever he saith unto you, doit.” There 
he stands saying: ‘*‘ Love one another.” ‘‘ He 
that would be chief let him become servant of 
all.”’ There he stands saying, ‘Go ye there- 
fore and make disciples of all nations.’’ It 
is personal, it is social, it is missionary. 

Let us clasp hands with one another and 
with him in solemn pledge and covenant that 
we will hear what he says and that we will 
do it; that we will obey him in our lives, 
in our relations and in our activities; that 
we will obey him in small college and great 
university; that we will obey him by day 
and by night, on land and on sea, at home 
and abroad; that we will obey him until cities 
and town and continents shall say again that 
he has come; that we will obey him until he 
sits on the throne of the world and rules in 
love; that we will obey him until the last man 
knows his name; that we will obey him in life, 
obey him in death, obey him until we stand on 
the shining heights and cast our crowns before 
him. This is the word, ‘‘ Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do it.”’ 


Superintendent Gale Resigns 


The General Association of Florida and the 
Southeast held its twenty-third annual meet- 
ing at Mt. Dora, March 21, 22. Rey.S. F. Gale, 
D. D., who has been superintendent of home 
missions for Florida for twenty-three years, 
tendered his resignation, to take effect March 
31. When he began his work in that state 
there were only four Congregational churches: 
The number is now nearly seventy, with a 
membership of 2,300, organized in seven con- 
ferences and a General Association. During 
almost the entire history of our denomination 
Dr. Gale has been a leading spirit, devoting 
himself untiringly to the work and cour- 
ageously facing many difficulties, bringing 
into our fellowship brethren of Southern and 
Northern birth and traditions and of a con- 
siderable number of churches and pastors 
trained in other denominations. For some 
time he included in his field as superintend- 
ent of the Home Missionary Society Georgia 
and Alabama. A representative committee of 
the-association, of which Pres. W. F. Black- 
man of Rollins College was chairman, pre- 
pared resolutions embodying these statements, 
and expressing their appreciation of Dr. Gale’s 
“ability, his friendliness, his steadfast cour- 
age, his consecration, his evangelical fervor 
and his unaffected piety.” These resolutions 


were unanimously adopted by a rising vote of - 


the association. 


Canon Hensley Henson of Westminster Ab- 
bey, at one of his Lenten lecfures in St. Mar- 
garet’s on a recent Sunday, offered copies of 
the Free Church Catechism, to be taken at the 
doors by those who placed a penny on the 
plate. He did this to show the people of the 
Anglican Church that Nonconformists teach 
fundamental Christianity. And there is seri- 
ous talk of the possibility that Canon Henson 


may be offered a bishopric! This is an illus- 


tration of the changes going on in ecclesias- 
tical life in England. 1 ee 
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The Missionary Boxes and How They Were Filled 


The Various.and Successful Devices Employed to Meet the Pastor’s Challenge 


By Rey. Joun G. DAvENPORT, D. D., WATERBURY, Crt. 


The church in Ruralville, or ‘‘ Rural,” as 
n order to economize in time and ink the 
post office officials had been pleased to des- 
ignate it, had been thrown into mild excite- 
ment by a proposition from the pulpit. The 
pastor, Rey. Hugh Creighton, had preached 
an eloquent discourse upon missions, show- 
ing that all true Christianity is expansive, 
refusing to be stayed until all mankind shall 
be touched by its power. 

Then he had brought out a large number 
of aluminum boxes, somewhat similar in 
appearance to the tiny banks in which well- 
trained children are taught to hoard their 
pennies, and had asked that each member 
of the congregation take home one of them 
and drop into it such offerings for missions 
as the heart should prompt, each person to 
give according to some definite plan that 
should be voluntarily adopted. As to what 
these plans should be he would not even 
suggest. He only requested that each should 
report to him in writing the purpose that 
was ultimately adopted, he confidentially to 
hold the statement as a pledge. 

Many accepted a box and bore it home- 
ward thoughtfully. More of mental activity 


‘developed in the parish than it had known 


formanya day. Private consideration, family 
consultation and neighborhood discussion 
abounded. Some of course fell without de- 
jay into the evident and hackneyed method 
of giving so much per day or week or month. 
But many preferred something more origi- 
nal—something that should grow directly out 
of their personal character or condition. 
Many revealed characteristic traits in the 
choice they made. Some showed themselves 
possessed of both Christian devotion and 
Yankee shrewdness. 

One lady with a constitutional and care- 
fully cultivated tendency to look upon the 
dark side of things promised that she would 
put a dime into her box as often as a bless- 
ing came into her life. But as she habit- 
ually ‘‘enjoyed poor health,’’ and only by 
a struggle could meet her inevitable expenses, 
it did not seem likely that her receptacle 
would soon be overstocked. 

On the other hand, a sister who looked 
out upon the world through eyes that read- 


ily discerned and magnified all beauty and 


gladness, who gratefully wondered that she 
was permitted to share a life so full of sun- 
shine, music and delight, determined that 
she would give a dollar for every trial that 
came to her, Those who knew her believed 
that she would not enrich the cause. 

A gentleman who took the train every morn- 
ing for the city, and who was late three times 
out of seven to his own distress and that of 
his employers, pledged a quarter of a dollar 
for every time that through over-indulgence 
in sleep he should miss the car that left Raral 
at 6:30 A. mM. Every one who knew of this 
believed that unless there were a radical 
change in his habits, his accumulation of mis- 
sionary funds would beabnormal. Hither he 
or the holy kingdom was sure to benefit by 
his resolution. His son, fourteen years old, 
agreed to place five cents in his aluminum 
whenever he should break over his purpose to 


-omit the by-words and semi-profanities with 


which his language had been too heavily 
freighted. ‘‘ By jimminy,’”’ he said, ‘‘this’ll 
make me pretty careful to say the right thing. 
But my gracious on me, how hard it’!l be to 
save my money.” a 

A certain young lady had been accused of 
an undue and unbecoming use of slang, and 
she had tried, without the fullest success, to 
improve her speech by making it conform 
more closely to the accepted standards. When 


she heard the minister’s suggestion, she said 
to herself: “‘ That’s up to you! That chance 
is too sweet for anything. It’s out of sight. 
What a lobster I am to give a dime every time 
I put up a slang word! But I’ll doit, and see 


_what the effect will be. I guess the thing’ll 


lead mea pretty ‘song and dance, but I’m in 
for it. This is no dream nor idle tale. There 
are others, and I’1l be one of the crowd.” 

Her brother, who happened to beanamateur 
poultry-raiser, promised to add to his box two 
cents for every dozen of eggs received, five 
cents for every double-yolked egg, and a quar- 
ter of a dollar for every crowing hen that his 
yard developed. 

One of the congregation had a quantity of 
honey upon his table when a friend from the 
city called. ‘‘I see that you keep a bee,” said 
the friend. He did indeed—in fact, several 
of them. And he promised to donate to the 
missionary box fifty cents for every swarm of 
bees that should fly from the hive, and seventy- 
five cents for every such swarm that he was 
able to house without getting stung. Some 
people were unkind enough to say that he 
was not over cautious about the stings. But 
probably this was a slander. 

An elderly lady who had been tortured with 
rheumatism and who had spent much on many 
liniments and had rather grown worse, agreed 
to deposit in her box ten cents for every day 
that she should pass without a pang. She 
feared however that she should be of no great 
service to the missionary work. 

A lady who thhad been greatly troubled with 
moths, finding the animals sitting compla- 
cently upon the camphor gum and playing 
football with the globes used for their ex- 
clusion, said in her haste that for every article 
that she should take from her cedar chests 
and drawers uncorrupted by the pest, she 
would invest a dime in her aluminum re- 
ceiver. 

One boy said, “‘Gimme a plenty o’ skatin’ 
in winter an’ swimmin’ in summer an’ I’ll put 
a penny in the ol’ box every month, and on 
my birthday as many pennies as [ am years 
old.”” Another boy in language more striking 
than elegant, said that he’d puta cent in the 
box every week when he “didn’t get no lickin’ 
at hum nor at school.’”’ Those who knew him 
and his family did not consider the chances 
for the missionary funds in that direction very 
brilliant. 

One man said: ‘‘ My doctor’s bill last year 
was $67. Whatever it is less than that this 
year shall go for the world’s spiritual healing.”’ 

The village dressmaker, as if to put a pre. 
mium upon marriage, promised two dollars 
for every bridal trowsseau that she should be 
called upon to make; and her assistant, who 
had long waited for such an opportunity, with 
sublime faith in an overruling Power that 
cares for those who care for the unsaved, 
pledged a dollar for every offer of marriage 
that she should receive during the year. 

One lady who had given particular attention 
to fruits and flowers promised that if her old 
Baldwin apple tree should bear that year she 
would give one-eighth of its yield to the box, 
and the same with her Northern Spy. She 
would add ten cents apiece for every blossom 
that her night-blooming cereus should pro- 
duee, and fifty cents if the century plant that 
she had watered and tended ever since she 
could remember should take it into its dilatory 
stalk to flower. e 

One of the village doctors promised that if 
he should be favored with a lucrative season 
he would devote to the religious enterprise 
twenty-five cents for other cases successfully 
treated; ten cents for cases of grip. And the 
undertaker remarked that every death in the 


community should result in life to the heathen 
world, ten per cent. of his gains for the year 
being devoted to its welfare. 

Thus after a week or two a large part of the 
parish settled down to something definite in 
the way of missionary offerings, and the thud 
of coins dropping into the missionary boxes 
could be heard in every home. It was won- 
derful how many occasions were discovered 
worthy to be marked bya gift. It was a pros- 
perous year. Farming was unusually success- 
ful. Fruit trees, poultry yards and apiaries 
seemed to rise to the occasion in a surprising 
manner. Even the physicians and their fellow- 
workers found nothing of which to complain. 


On the Sunday completing the year for 
which the pledges were made, the sums ac- 
cumulated were brought to the church, and 
were found to. amount to $418.92, a larger sum 
than that people had ever given in a single 
year. The pastor commended the people for 
what they had done, declaring that good had 
been accomplished in many ways; that extra 
eare for their industrial interests, under the 
smile of the Highest, had brought unusual 
prosperity; that in some cases evil habits had 
been abandoned and desirable ones estab- 
lished; and more than this that a large 
amount had been secured with which to send 
the light of truth and love to those who had 
been sitting in darkness, He thought that the 
success of the year would abundantly justify 
them in forming similar plans for the year to 
come, although, after their experience, some 
might wish to change the basis of their giving. 
And he requested each to take home the 
empty box, and with renewed courage and 
hope to go forth to the consecration and self- 
sacrifice that their faith demanded. 

A prayer of thanksgiving followed, after 
which, to the amazement of the congregation, 
the pastor said, ‘‘The parties to be married 
will now present themselves.’’? Thereupon a 
well-to-do and respectable widower of Rural 
and the mature maiden already alluded to as 
pledging a dollar for every offer of marriage 
received, stepped forward, and with tender 
and beautiful words were united in the holiest 
of relationships. 

It appeared afterward that the gentleman 
had learned of the assistant dressmaker’s 
remarkable pledge, and had resolved that her 
box should not be entirely empty at the close 
of the year. So he called at her home, and 
incidentally referring to the minister’s mis- 
sionary endeavor, asked if her box were well 
filled as yet. ‘* No,’ she replied, “it is pain- 
fully empty, and so faras I can see is likely to 
remain so.” Upon his asking to see it she 
placed it in his hands. Thereupon he drop- 
into it a silver dollar. As the coin fell she 
started, and blushingly asked, ‘‘ Do you know 
what I pledged?” “Ido,” he replied, ‘‘ and 
there is my declaration.’’ Of course she saw 
a providence in all that had occurred, and 
who was she to dare oppose its leadings? 

After the marriage service choir and congre- 
gation sang Christopher Wordsworth’s beauti- 
ful hymn: © 


O Lord of heaven and earth and sea, 

To Thee all praise and glory be, 

How:-shall we show our love to Thee 
Who givest all? 


For peaceful homes and healthful days, 

For all the blessing earth displays, 

We owe Thee thankfulness and praise, 
Who givest all. 


We lose what on ourselves we spend :} 

We have as treasure without end, 

Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 
Who givest all. 
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The Winter’s Evangelistic Campaign in Retrospect 


A Budget of Reports from Competent Observers 


The Torrey-Alexander Mission in 
Philadelphia 
BY DR. CHARLES L. KLOSS 


At the close of the second month, this 
mission is confessedly a disappointment in 
attendance, results and enthusiasm. So far 
it has not measured up to expectation. Dr. 
Torrey himself cannot conceal his impatience 
with the sluggish response to his efforts. 
Often the audiences have been singularly un- 
demonstrative and passive under the evan- 
gelist’s most impassioned appeals, and this 
fact, no doubt, has called out the frequent 
references to the city’s stolidity. He reminds 
the people that they are respectable, proud 
of their ancestry and complacent over their 
orthodoxy. Being so well born the first time, 
they think they do not need to be born again. 
This atmosphere, a combination of Quaker 
and Presbyterian is delightful, he says, but 
none is more dangerous. Another man might 
be able to say such things without stirring 
up resentment, but Dr. Torrey’s manner is 
severe, denunciatory and unrelieved by the 
lighter vein. He has thereby failed to call 
out the fullest sympathy of some good people 
who believe in his mission and would gladly 
co-operate with him to a larger extent. 

This fact is to be noted however, that there 
is some jutification for his severity, and it 
is doubtful whether any other combination 
of evangelists with the same methods could 
have produced like results in the same length 
of time. The past few days have seen 
crowded auditoriums and more conversions 
than at any time sinee the beginning of the mis- 
sion. Two of the ‘‘ gang” politicians, one a 
magistrate, are among recent converts. It 
~ may be also that the change in location dur- 
ing the second month had something to do 
with the diminution of interest. The original 
plan was for one large central auditorium 
where all the meetings were to have been 
held. This plan, favored by Dr. Torrey as 
productive of the best results, could not be 
carried out. 

Dr. Torrey says he is accused of being dog- 
matic. He pleads guilty to the impeachment 
but denies that he is as dogmatic as he wants 
to be, his ambition being to be as dogmatic as 
the Book. He may be handicapped by his 
theology; he is not by indefiniteness. He 
knows what he believes and can give chapter 
and verse. He is a student and has thought 
his way through from his standpoint. He is 
an intellectual and strong preacher and, even 
when it is impossible to accept his interpre- 
tation and viewpoint, one is convinced of his 
sincerity andcourage. Heknows his business. 
He belabors, and rightly, the minister of whom 
it was said he had but two faults. One was 
that he had no delivery, and the other was that 
he had nothing to deliver. 

Dr. Torrey is somewhat ascetic in tempera- 
ment, a sort of modern Puritan. He is a 
voice calling to repentance. He rebukes a 
soft age. It may be all right to fiddle and do 
alot of agreeable things, but not while Rome 
burns. The business of the Church is that of 
its Master, to seek and to save that which is 
lost. Men are sick and hurt of sin. They 
know it and they want a way out. Have we 
an evangel ? 

It must be confessed that after listening to a 
sermonic essay on the Value of the Inductive 
Method, or Lullabys of the Larger Hope, the 
average man of the street is ready for hell, 7. e., 
the doctrine of hell or anything definite that 
he can tie to, even in its baldest and crassest 
form. If there is a new theology, and many 
of us hope there is, it is about time it should 
be constructive. lt has been for the most part 
destructive and speculative. In its treatment 


of Scripture it has known more of sources 
than content. There have been so many 
voices and interpreters that the dominant note 
of authority has been lacking. Some presen- 
tations of it have been as coherent as a Novem- 
ber fog and as exhilarating. 

Even if the tabulated results as to conver- 
sions be discounted one-half, the permanent 


results will be a quickened church life anda ~ 


more positive evangelism. The Philadelphia 
Conference (Methodist), numbering approxi- 
mately three hundred churches, reported for 
the year just closing over 6,100 converts (pro- 
bationers). 

There need be little controversy as to meth- 
ods. There «are many evangelists, but one 
evangel. Dr. Dawson, Campbell Morgan and 
Dr. Torrey are different types and each is 
needed. If we will love men long enough and 
hard enough in the spirit of Christ’s new 
commandment, there will be no question as to 
results. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson’s Work in This 
Country 
BY CONINGSLY W. DAWSON, UNION SEMINARY 


Dr. Dawson is now drawing to the close of 
his fourth evangelistic tour in this country. 
His work has been scattered from New Eng- 
land to the Pacific coast, and has brought him 
into contact with many new phases of Amer- 
ican life. In January of this year he com- 
menced with a mission in Washington, D. C., 
whence he went to Kansas City, Chattanooga, 
Troy, Atlanta, Augusta and St. Paul, where 
he now is. Thence he will proceed to Eau 
Claire, after which he returns to London that 
he may remove his family to Taunton, Mass., 
where he has prepared a house. 

So far his missions have not lasted more 
than a fortnight. This time, however, has 
proved too short to satisfy the preacher. The 
wish that the meetings might be prolonged 
has been recurrent, and in almost every case 
the request has been followed by an immediate 
invitation to return. 

The conviction has therefore been gathering 
force that these seasons for thoughtfulness 
and prayer should be longer, should be en- 
tered upon with the faith which commands 
success, and never abandoned until the hun- 
dredth sheep is safe within the fold. 

Another fact which has been brought home 
by experience is that while single church mis- 
sions are a benefit they are at the same time 
an undoubted waste of opportunity. More- 
over, union meetings set an example of gen- 
erous charity between the churches which 
goes far to assuage the prejudices of non- 
ehurchgoers. At the end of his fourth cam- 
paign Dr. Dawson is yet more in love with his 
work and with the people amongst whom he 
works. 

The sacredness of friendships made in the 
reverent hours of returning to Jesus has 
done much to educate capacity for love in 
winning new souls. The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion expresses this exactly when it says: 


Just what Dr. Dawson had to say last night 
may be forgotten soon. But the impression 
of his absolute sincerity, his way of present- 
ing simple truths simply, his manner of speak- 
ing of spiritual things as a man haying au- 
thority and his references to statements in the 
Bible as being absolutely beyond the pale of 
question or argument stamped his individ- 
uality upon his every hearer in a way that 
will be remembered happily and helpfully for 
all time. 

But it is the constant appearance of the 
optimism of the man and the faith he advances 
that lightens the hearts of his hearers and 
makes the promise of better things a certainty 
for all who will accept them. At times he 


even suggests that he has doubts of his own, 
which is most encouraging to those walking 
in the depths and the valley. He comforts 
such as these with: ‘‘ It is with the heart and 
not the mind that a man believes. The mind 
is the wrong organ to use at suchatime. One 
glimpse of eternity is what you need. Some- 
times it comes in a way that seems hard, but. 
it comes.” 


Next fall Dr. Dawson will take up his work 
with a new vigor. The home at Taunton will 
allow him to be less strenuous in his engage— 
ments and give time for rest when required... 
His daughter, who sang through the English 
missions, will probably accompany him next. 
year in this country. F 


In the Methodist Episcopal Church 
BY BISHOP D. A. GOODSELL 


The year 1905 was the best year in several 
so far as the results of evangelistic labor are 
concerned. In order to make up our losses: 
by death and keep our numbers good we have 
to win from the world—for we do not win 
from other churches in any considerable de- 
gree—about seventy thousand communicants. 
In 1905 we made our numbers good and in- 
creased over seventy-nine thousand beside;. 
making nearly one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand won to Christian profession for the year:. 
Much more than half of this gain was in the: 
United States. While our Year-Book repre- 
sents us as jast about holding our own in New 
England, or a little less, the statistical secre- 
taries of the New Hampshire and the East. 
Maine Conferences reported to me a gain. 
Boston district made a small gain each year 
for the last four years and the presiding elder, 
of that district reports a good gain for the con- 
ference year just closing. The conference: 
meets this week, and the statistics for its en- 
tire territory will not be accessible until the: 
next week. 

As to the result of the labors of the last. 
winter, I am dependent, with two or three 
exceptions, on the reports in the Church 
weeklies. Throwing aside the number of con- 
versions claimed as being in all denominations 
where evangelists are used, an exaggeration 
not yet overcome by Christian precision, it is: 
evident that the evangelistic movement has. 
had greater success than in several winters. 
When men report so many aceessions to the: 
Church the statements are easily tested and 
are almost invariably accurate. A single issue: 
of the Pittsburg Advocate gave reports of ad-- 
ditions to thirty-nine churches in East Ohio: 
and West Virginia amounting to 1,484, or an: 
average of 38 to each church. Three of these: 
churches had received respectively 107, 168 and: 
150 on profession of faith. 

The results in two conferences just closed‘ 
are known tome. In the New Jersey confer- 
ence the gain in probationers and full mem- 
bers for the conference year ending March 18,. 
was 1,612. In the Philadelphia Conference the- 
gain was over 2,000. The pastors reported to- 
me in the New Jersey Conference the most. 
successful, efforts in years. In several cases. 
the numbers won to church membership ran. 
up to 130 in a single church. 

It having been the cry that the day of re- 
vivals is past, it is noteworthy that in our 
branch of the Church we have had, here and 
there, as great revivals as at any period. At 
Calvary Church, New York City, Dr. Goodell 
has repeated the success of a year ago. Nine 
hundred more have been brought in. At Janes. 
Churéh, Brooklyn, Dr. Hill has received, I 
am told, two hundred and fifty, the greater 
number adults and well-grown young people. 

These successes have been chiefly won by 
the pastors helping each other, and much less. _ 
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than before by evangelists. Our commission 
on evangelism has been a great stimulus to 
churches and pastors, in praying for, planning 
for and working for success in winning to 
Christian vows, and rekindling dying fire. 


Varied and Fruiticl Presbyterian 
Activities 
BY ALLAN SUTHERLAND, PHILADELPHIA 


The Presbyterian committee on evangelistic 
work is contributing largely to the rising 
tide of evangelism. As the work is still be- 
ing prosecuted and the church year is not 
ended, it is too early to state the number of 
conversions, even approximately, but from 
many states there have been most encourag- 
ing reports of rich ingatherings of souls and 
of the spiritual quickening of many who had 
already acknowledged the Master. 

Among the methods of the committee are 
the following: 

1. Above 15,000 personal letters have been 
written to pastors in answer to communica- 
tions received, or suggesting plans of evan- 
gelistic work. 

2. Vast quantities of literature of a help- 
ful nature have been distributed, as, for 
instance, 10,000 copies of Dr. Johnson’s Stud- 
ies for Personal Workers, 5,000 copies of Dr. 
Miller’s In His Steps, and 50,000 of The 
Story of the Welsh Revival. To show the 
inspirational character of this literature, it 
is only necessary to state that in an Iowa 
town three hundred persons took a stand 
for Christ, and the Presbyterian pastor wrote 
that he believed this was largely due to the 
literature which had been gratuitously dis- 
tributed. The cost of this literature to the 
committee was $8,000. 

3. Evangelists, with singing helpers, have 
gone into practically every state west of 
Pennsylvania, and have labored in town and 
country places under the supervision of the 
presbyterial or synodical committees on evan- 
gelistic work. The local church is asked to 
pay the traveling expenses of the evangelist 
from the last field of labor, provide suitable 
entertainment and take a freewill offering. 
The net expenses of this part of the work 

- will approximate $25,000. In a few of the 
synods instead of sending evangelists, direct 
appropriations of money have been made to 
the state committee to be distributed as the 
judgment of the members dictated, with the 
understanding that they secure a like amount 
within the bounds of their own synod. Some 
$4,000 have been spent in this way. 

4, In order to stimulate pastors and other 
Christian workers conferences have been held 
in various parts of the country. More exten- 
sive efforts will be made in this direction next 
year. 

5 Simultaneous meetings have been con 
ducted in many Western towns and have been 
attended with unusual success, the minimum 
of expense and the maximum of service hav- 
ing beenattained. These not only bring prom- 
inenceand emphasis to the work and place the 
Presbyterian Church in the foremost ranks in 
aggressive evangelism, but also make the work 
self supporting, owing to the economic and 
satisfactory. arrang‘ ment made with the local 
committee in each city. 

As a result of all this many persons have 
been brought to a saving knowledge of the 
Master, new churches have been organized 
and others have been strengthened. Church 
letters have been resurrected and put into ac- 
tivity; and, in some places, the church mem- 

- bership has more than doubled. A little while 
ago a chureh in a village of North Dakota re- 
ceived more than four times its membership 
ag the result of special evangelistic services. 
Entire towns have b2en moved, and the blessed 
influence is growing from more to more. 

In Philadelphia a unique and far reaching 
work is being carried forward: the services 
held on Sanday evenings from ten to twelve 
o’clock in a theater in the tenderloin district. 
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For two months these meetings have been 
simply packed, and a remarkable work of 
grace has developed. The outcasts of the 
slums—the most depraved men and women— 
largely constitute the audience, and the results 
have been most encouraging. Thieves, gam- 
blers and drunkards have heen redeemed, 
fallen girls have been restored to their homes, 
and at least one, a Harvard graduate, has been 
saved to a life of usefulness. 


The United Brethren Keenly 
Interested 


BY W. M. WEEKLEY, D. D. 
Bishop West District United Brethren in Christ 


The General Conference of the United 
Brethren Church at its last session adopted 
the following resolution: 


Resolved, 1. That evangelism be made the 
keynote of the coming quadrennium. 

2. That the board of home missions, in con- 
nection with the bishops of the church, be re- 
quested to inaugurate a vigorous evangelistic 
campaign in.order that the quadrennium may 
witness a genuine revival of religion, and that 
the financial success of the past four years 
may be paralleled by an equivalent spiritual 
victory. 


This great body, by its action, turned the 
attention of the entire Church to the impor- 
tance of placing soul winning at the head of 
the program, and as the result, in part, ex- 
tensive revivals have since been promoted in 
nearly all the conferences. The Religious 
Telescope has been reporting from 1,000 to 
1,800 conversions and accessions each week 
now for quite a while. It has been many 
years since the tide was so high and strong 
among us as at present. The home mission 
board has inaugurated a unique method of 
aiding weak churches, but it works well. 
Not having the money to employ professional 
evangelists it has adopted the plan of sending 
out pastors who have shown themselves espe- 
cially fitted for revival work to assist those 
less talented in this particular. In some in- 
stances these helpers have been sent many 
hundreds of miles. the new arrangement 
has done three or four things for United 
Brethrenism worthy of mention. 

1. It has made it possible to reach and 
aid many weak churches. As the salary of 
the pastor employed is paid by his congre- 
gation, but little expense attaches to his trip 
except car fare, which ranges from $5 to $30. 
If the church he helps is not able, for any 
reason, to make up the full amount, the 
mission board pays it. Such points cannot 
secure the services of a regular evangelist, 
owing to the cost. Hence the utility of this 
plan. 

2. It seeures as helpers those in sympathy 
with the resident pastors and their fields, 
and who are anxious to conserve their in- 
terests. Unfortunately it cannot be said that 
all evangelists do this. 

3. I¢ broadens the fellowship of the breth- 
ren thus brought together, and intensifies 
their interest in each other. It brings the 
representatives of the older and stronger con- 
ferences into sympathy with the weaker ones, 
which means more and larger gifts to the 
cause of home missions. 

4. Itis proving a blessing to the congrega- 
tions that give up their pastors each for a few 
Sabbaths. This is practical home mission 
work. Helping the needy always brings its 
reward. That loyalty to Jesus which sends 
out the pastor to bless and save others is 
pleasing to God, and as certainly will bring 
strength and joy to those who make the sacri- 
fice. 

Our experience with professional evangel- 
ists has not been very satisfactory thus far. 
A few of them do good work; may God’s 
blessing continue with them. But the many 
are inefficient, and consequently hinder, rather 
‘than help the church. It is a pleasure, how- 
ever, to note that very many of our pastors 
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are coming to see more and more that they 
themselves need to be baptized with the spirit 
and fervor of evangelism. This only will en- 
able them to do the work which they have 
hitherto been committing to others. 


In the Methodist Protestant Church 


BY REV. C. E WILBUR, D. D. 
Editor Sunday School Periodicals 


Distinctive evangelistic work in the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church is carried on by 
means of three agencies. 

The first is the denominational Home Mis- 
sion Board. This board operates over the 
whole of the country. Its method is to find 
a locality where a church is needed and 
where, for some reason, it is thought a Meth- 
odist Protestant church will succeed, and 
there place a man of evangelistic turn and 
support him until a self-supporting church 
is established. This board is about to add 
to its work a more distinctive evangelistic 
bureau, furnishing men to travel among the 
mission churches and also open new work. 

The second agency is the conference Church 
Extension Society. Each annual conference, 
of which there are some forty-seven, supports 
within its own boundaries, a society for lo- 
cal evangelistic work and church building. 
Its support, like the board just mentioned, 
is through annual offerings taken in the 
churches, and invested funds. Its methods 
are practically the same as those of the de- 
nominational Home Mission Board. Many 
conferences employ an evangelist who gives 
his whole time to assisting the regular pas- 
tors, and to planting new churches. In ad- 
dition to his work, the society takes one or 
more of the regular pastors and supports 
them in a new work until it is brought to 
self-support. In those conferences where a 
traveling president is sustained he gives his 
attention to helping the pastors in their re- 
vival work, and to opening new appoint- 
meats. Sometimes the Home Mission Board 
and the Church Extens‘on Society co-operate 
in planting of churches in the larger centers 
where greater means are needed. 

The third and greatest agency is the indi- 
vidual church. The spirit of evangelism is 
strong among our pastors and people; and so, 
throughout the denomination, it is the rule to 
hold ‘‘ protracted meetings,” as they are called, 
for the purpose of reaching the unconverted. 
Even on a circuit, in the rural districts, of 
from three to six appointments, it is the custom 
of the pastor to hold a meeting of from two 
to six weeks in length at each appointment, 
Such meetings are not only designed to reach 
the unconverted, but also to quicken the 
church membership. They area large factor 
in our work, though of late years they are be- 
ing greatly supplemented by distinctively edu- 
cational work. Nor should we fail to men- 
tion that most of our pastors are alert to ex- 
tend the work on their own charges. New 
preaching places are constantly being ‘‘ taken 
up ’’ and added to the list of regular appoint- 
ments on the circuits. Circuits thus enlarged 
are divided, or stations are “‘ set off,’’ and thus 
the work grows. The ‘local preacher,” an 
officer of the local church, is of great assistance 
to the pastor in keeping up new appointments 
until conference can supply a regular pastor. 
The local preacher has been a large factor in 
building up all the Methodisms. He stands 
ready to respend to the call of the pastor. 
He follows where the pastor blazes the way, 
and sometimes blazes the way himself. 

It is not possible to tabulate the results of 
evangelistic work in our denomination. Even 
the conference statistics do not show them, 
because at least a quarter of those converted 
at our altars find their way into other churches. 
It is from this source, however, that our mem- 
bership is increased; for, being one of the 
smaller denominations, social prestige does 
not add much to our numbers. While the 
numbers reached vary some from year to year, 
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in different sections and different conferences, 
the general results are nearly uniform from 
year to year, over the whole Church. It has 
been conservatively estimated that the num- 
ber of conversions each year is equal to five 
per cent. of the membership of the church, 
or, at the present, about eight or nine thou- 
sand. 

The present year has been one of unusual 
activity and success in evangelistic work 
throughout the Church. For example, in the 
Pittsburg Conference, within the boundaries 
of which the writer lives, at least two-thirds 
of the churches have had from thirty to one 
hundred conversions at their altars, and many 
of the others a less number. Muskingum, 
Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia and the Western 
conferences have had and are having similar 
results. The revival spirit is the rule in the 
Methodist Protestant Church, not the excep- 
tion. 


In the Middie West 


BY REV. HUBERT C. HERRING, D.D., OMAHA, 
NEB. 


It is eighteen months since the awakening 
evangelistic spirit in our denomination found 
expression at the Des Moines council. What 
is the outlook today for the movement so aus- 
piciously begun? 

So far as the Middle West is concerned a 
ceassuring answer can be given. No great 
revival wave has swept over our churches. 
There is nothing to indicate the approach of 
such a wave. But there has been no decay 
of interest. Substantially all our pastors and 
an increasing number of the laity are facing 
as never before the obligation to be fishers of 
men, Many and painful are the searchings of 
heart. Numerous and earnest are the con- 
ferences over duty. 

And results are seen. Itis safe to say that 
in the Congregational churches of this group 
of states the year 1905 saw more numerous 
and more varied efforts to: bring men te deci- 
sion for Christ than any year for a quarter of 
a century. In addition, the usual devotional 
and educational activities in many churches 
have taken on a new quality. To what ex- 
tent this has resulted in increased accessions 
to membership the forthcoming Year-Book 
will reveal. The writer will be surprised 
if in most states there is not a report at least 
as encouraging as that of Nebraska, which 
shows a five to ten per cent. increase over the 
enrollment on confession in recent years. 


THE STATE THE UNIT OF ORGANIZATION 


In a considerable number of state associa- 
tions carefully organized effort has been put 
forth to arouse the churches to evangelistic 
interest. Doubtless the plans have been bet- 
ter than their execution. But enough has been 
accomplished to prove the value of such effort, 
and to make it clear, at least to many, that the 
unit of organization in this matter should be 
the state rather than one larger or smaller. 
The western sub-committes of the national 
committee on evangelism, of which Dr. C. A. 
Vincent of Galesburg, Ill., is chairman, is 
preparing a résumé of the plans of organiza- 
tion used in the different states which will be 
circulated at the association meetings this 
spring for such guidance and stimulus as it 
may afford. 


MORE FLEXIBILITY AS TO METHOD 


So far as one can judge, there is an inereas- 
ing catholicity of attitude toward methods of 
evangelism, Some who have been able to see 
no good in the professional evangelist are 
now willing to acknowledge that he has his 
uses. Others who have unduly exalted him 
are now making place for other types of effort. 
Many are coming to see more plainly than 
before that Christ need not be preached after 
their mode in order to reach and save men. 


UNITED EFFORT MORE FEASIBLE 


Men of different types of thought are finding 
it possible to unite in plans of evangelistic 
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work more readily than heretofore. An 
instance of this may be seen in the recent 
invitation unanimously extended to Dr. Torrey 
by the Ministerial Union of Omaha. A con- 
siderable number in the union are in sharp 
disagreement with him theologically, but they 
believe him to be an honest and effective 
servant of Christ and are glad to help him to 
help others. 

In the same way ‘“‘ Billy’? Sunday, whose 
meetings are everywhere phenomenally pro- 
ductive of visible results, receives the support 
of many whom his narrowness and sensation- 
alism sorely offend. On the other hand, there 
is a disposition somewhat less marked on the 
part of those who share the views of Torrey 
or Sunday to co-operate with efforts of a 
different sort. Thus many are saying in 
paraphrase of Paul: ‘‘ In every way, whether 
well or ill, Christ is preached ; and I therein 
do rejoice and will rejoice.” 


THE MINISTRY THOROUGHLY AROUSED 


But by all means the most hopeful aspect of 
the situation is the widespread continued im- 
pulse toward aggressive effort which possesses 
our ministry. The same cannot yet be said of 
the churches, but it is coming. Here and 
there, now in this way, now in that, evidence 
appears that we are in the beginning of an era 
of expansion. The days of routine, of critical 
suspense, of literary religion, of social theoriz- 
ing, are mainly over. ; 

After long dullness of ear, we are once more 
responsive to the Master’s thrilling command, 
““Go.’”? And in our obedience we will remem- 
ber, please God, both the. Pagan on far away 
shores and the community in which we dwell. 


Interstate Evangelism 


A fine illustration of what may be called 
interstate evangelism may be seen in the re- 
cent visit of Rev. F. S. Hunnewell of Reading, 
Mass., to Warren, Me. The Maine field was 
the first pastorate of the earnest Massachu- 
setts pastor, and today he shows the strength 
of his first love by returning and giving a full 
week of whole-hearted, ripened service in di- 
reet and tender evangelistic appeal. Faithful 
and wise preparation had been made by the 
pastor, Rev. I. A. Flint, assisted by neighbor- 
ing pastors, and especially by a full week of 
preaching by the dean of the region, Rev. L. D. 
Evans of Camden. Then came Mr. Hunne- 
well’s work both in preaching and in song, 
reaching large numbers of people and bringing 
some immediate decisions, with others that 
have since followed of the most encouraging 
kind. E. M. C. 


The Christian Endeavor Evangelistic 
Covenant 


By Gop’s HELP, I PROMISE TO PRAYERFULLY 
Co-operate with my pastor in every evangelistic 
effort that he may make, as far as I may be able. 
Invite my unconverted friends and acquaintances 
to our services and welcome them when they come. 
Attend the regular preaching services and after- 
meetings of our church unless absolutely prevented. 
Request at least one stranger or visitor to remain 
to each after-meeting and take part in these meet- 
ings if there is an opportunity. 
Endeavor to win at least one person to the Saviour 
within a month. 


ACGALOSS 10:5 inn cies» Sao one roam eae ae hen MERC ie 


I will help thee, saith the Lord, and thy Redeemer, 
the Holy One of Israel.—Zsa, 41: 14. 


This covenant card was prepared by Mr. H. 
H. Van Meter, for years superintendent of 
evangelistic work for the Chicago Christian 
Endeavor Union, for the purpose of enlisting 
young people in this department of Christian 
service along the line of co-operation with 
their pastors, rather than interference in 
church work. Most pastors and people are 
greatly pleased with the idea. When the min- 
ister takes the initiative, the cards are fur- 
nished at cost by Mr. Van Meter (4826 Evans 
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Avenue, Chicago), who can also give practical 
suggestions as to plan of work. 

Earlier efforts in Chicago were mainly di- 
rected toward missions, young people’s meet- 
ings and open-air work, until some of the 
best pastors began to express a desire for the 
co-operation of their young people along evan- 
gelistic lines. packs 

Since Jan. 1, Mr. Van Meter has had the 
pleasure of sending out between 4,000 and 
5,000 of these covenant cards. . Pastors of ° 
Baptist Young People’s Unions called for 429, 
of Epworth Leaguers 1,200 and of Christian 
Endeavorers 1,725. 

Some pastors preferred this simple heading, 
The Evangelistic Covenant, so that their cards 
would be suitable for all their members. The 
back of each card contains a list of suggestions 
headed, How to Help. 


Mr. Cadmus at Newark, O. 


Two weeks’ special services at Plymouth Church, 
in which Rev. W. E. Cadmus of Elyria, O., assisted 
the pastor, Rev. T. L. Kiernan, have resulted in a 
great uplift and blessing. Many are being received 
into church fellowship as a result of these harvest 
days. Mr. Cadmus did splendid work. There is 
freshness in his message produced by the recloth- 
ing of old truths in modern dress. One listens in 
vain for the old phrases, but what these terms 
stood for is by no means absent. If what Mr. Cad- 
mus stands for could be brought to many of our — 
churches, we feel that permanent work would follow. — 

1. LK. 


Local Revival Interest 


St. Mark Chureh, Boston, Rey. 8. A. Brown, 
pastor, has been holding an evangelistic campaign 
extending from March 25 to April 6, and led by 
Rev. Sterling N. Brown of Washington, D.C. We 
go to press too early to chronicle results, but a 
similar series of meetings last year was blessed 
with over forty conversions. A union movement in 
Malden, Mass., embracing the First Congregational, 
Baptist and Center Methodist churches, and led by 
Rey. Bowley Green of Portland, Me., grew steadily 
in earnestness, attendance and influence, until be- 
tween two and three hundred decided for Christ. 


IN PLYMOUTH COUNTY, MASS. 


Three churches have been active in evangelistic 
lines. At the Church of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, 
Rev. W. W. Dornan, pastor, three denominations— 
Methodists, Baptists and Congregationalists—united 
for four weeks, the work being done by a local 
pastoral combination. The churches were revived 
and the pastors rejoiced. At the Congregational 
Church, Easton Center, Rev. William Freyling was _ 
aided three days by Mr. George H. Shaw, a leading 
layman in Central Church, Middleboro,’ and by 
Evangelist MePhie. About fifty signed cards. At 
Waldo Church, Brockton, Rey. R. L. Rae has been 
holding special evenings occasionally with gracious — 
results. There were decisions for Christ at nearly 
every service—ten of them on one occasion. 


A CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT IN MAINE 


Since early January the two Congregational 
churches of York, Me., have co-operated with five 
other churches of different denominations in hold- 
ing union services. This series of special meetings 
ended March 25, at the close of a twelve days’ en- 
gagement by Evangelist Duncan A. MacPhie of the 
New England Evangelistie Association. 

Mr, MacPhie proved an acceptable, earnest, effi- 
cient preacher of the Word, and his hearers were 
greatly benefited. i 

The house of worship of the First Congregational 
Church, originally built in 1747, has been exten- 
sively repaired and redecorated, and a new window 
has been given by the King’s Daughters’ Circle. 
Rey. 8. K, Perkins is pastor. ‘The church will be 
reopened for services Easter Sunday. 


Rey. Dr. Arthur Smith, in an address in 
Philadelphia last week, said that the original 
cause of the boycott of American trade in 
China was the transfer of the railroad con- 
cession controlled by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
to a Belgian syndicate, the concession having 
been made with the distinct understanding 
that it never was to be transferred. This be- 

» trayal of a pledge angered the Chinese against 
us as a people. 
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The Haystack—The Birthplace of Foreign Missions in America 


By Rev. Thomas C. Richards, Torrington, Ct. 


Though you and I are very little beings, we must not rest satisfied till we have made our influence extend to the remotest corner 
of this ruined world.—Samuel J. Mills to Elias Cornelius. 


I have been in situations to know that from the counsels formed in that sacred conclave [at Williams College] or from the mind 
of Mills himself arose the American Board, the American Bible Society, the United Foreign Missionary Society, the African school 
under the care ef the Synod of New York and New Jersey, besides all the impetus given to domestic missions, to the Colonization 
Society, and to the general cause of benevolence in both hemispheres. If I had any instrumentality in originating these measures I here 
publicly declare that in every instance I received the first impulse from Samuel John Mills.—Pres. Edwin Dorr Griffin. 


HARVEY LOOMIS 


[Mr. Richards, who is a graduate of Wil- 
liams College in the class of 1887, has availed 
himself of his opportunity as a Congregational 
pastor in famous Litchfield County, Connecti- 
cut, to become an authority with regard to the 
origin of many important missionary move- 
ments and the early life of honored men and 
women whose names are associated with that 
upland, rock-ribbed section of the Nutmeg 
‘State. His biography of Samuel J. Mills just 
issued by the Pilgrim Press is already attain- 
ing wide popularity. The following article is 
as comprehensive and succinct an account of 
the circumstances that led up to the famous 
haystack prayer meeting and its immediate 
outcome, as can be found in print. -It will be 
followed in due time by an article relating to 
Samuel J. Mills himself as a great figure in 
Christian history and by one depicting the 
progress of the Christian student movement 
from decade to decade during the last century. 
—EDITORS, | 


“Missionary fervor has always fol- 
lowed in the wake of revivals,’’ said 
W. J. Dawson at the American Board 
meeting at Seattle. He mentioned the 
rise of the Jesuits, the birth of the Fran- 
ciscan order, the work of Wesley and 
the success of the Salvation Army a3 
being examples of revivals followed by 
renewed interest in foreign missions. 
The haystack meeting and movement 
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was no exception to this rule. It had 
its background and its birth in a re- 
vival. It was no sporadic event; it was 
a movement. Directly south of Berk- 
shire county, in which Williams College 
has its being, is Litchfield County, Con- 
necticut. In that county there began in 
1798-99 a wonderful revival, which pro- 
foundly affected the religious life of the 
country. In the spring of 1801 four 
young men fresh from the revival in 
that county entered Williams. They 
found French infidelity pre-eminent and 
immorality predominant among the stu- 
dents; not one man in ten in the first 
seven classes graduated up to that time 
was a professing Christian. These young 
men by their life and example brought 
a new religious atmosphere to the col- 
lege. Other re-enforcements came from 
the same county and a new religious 
era dawned. 

During this same revival, a young boy 
of fifteen had been profoundly impressed, 
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though he failed to come into the light 
until the year that these students entered 
Williams. He was the son of the pastor 
at Torringford, Ct.; his name was Sam- 
uel J. Mills, Jr. Soon after his conver- 
sion he said to his father, ‘“‘I cannot 
conceive of any course in which to pass 
the rest of my days that will prove so 
pleasant as to communicate the gospel 
of salvation to the poor heathen.”’ 
With this end in view he entered the 
Freshman class of Williams College, in 
April, 1806. The next term the revival 
which had been felt in the town and 
college for a year, took possession of 
Mills’s class. He was mature, twenty- 
three years old and full of religious en- 
thusiasm and soon he was a leader. An 
outgrowth of the revival was a prayer 
meeting held every Saturday afternoon 
in a maple grove some distance north 
of West College, where Mills roomed. 
One Saturday in August, a hot and sul- 
try day,. there were only five present, 
all under-classmen from West College; 
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the Juniors and Seniors from East Col- 
lege deeming the heat too oppressive. 


THE FIVE ORIGINAL HAYSTACK MEN 


The immortals who met that day as 
usual at the maple grove were Francis L. 
Robbins, Harvey Loomis, Byram Green, 
James Richards and Samuel J. Mills. 
Soon the thunder clouds in the west 
gave warning of a fierce storm that was 
even then breaking on them. They re- 
treated to the northly of two haystacks 
in Sloan’s meadow and there continued 
the meeting. The Sophomores had been 
studying the geography of Asia in the 
regular college course. As they talked 
of that land, its moral and religious con- 
dition was mentioned. Mills then pro- 
posed that they send the gospel to light 
up the heathen darkness. He grew en- 
thusiastic as he added, ‘‘We can do it, 
if we will.”’ All were pleased and as- 
sented to the proposal except Loomis, 
who was Mills’s roommate and fellow- 
townsman. He felt that the project was 
premature. The missionaries would all 
be murdered. First the Arab and the 
Turk must be fought with their own 
weapons, fire and sword, then the mis- 
sionaries would be safe. The others felt 
that God was always ready to advance 
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his kingdom and the one thing needed 
was courage and faith on the part of 
the Christians, 

’ Then amid flashing lightning and roll- 
ing thunder these [young pioneers of mis- 
sions prayed, and all except Loomis for 
foreign missions. Mills, thejlast to pray, 
grew eloquent as he referred to Loomis’ 
objection and cried out, ‘‘O God, strike 
down the arm with the red artillery of 
heaven, that shall be raised against 
the herald of the cross.” The 
meeting closed as the young men 
sang one stanza of Isaac Watts’s 
hymn (until recently in our hymn- 
books). 


Let all the heathen writers join 
To form one perfect book— 
Great God when once compared with thine, 
How mean their writings look! 
Sixty-one years later when the 
Haystack Monument was dedi- 
cated Mark Hopkins said, ‘‘ For 
once in the history of the world 
a@ prayer meeting is commemo- 
rated by a monument.”’ It is well 
to remember the fact, when the 
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years later one of these comrades, Abner 
Phelps, recalled very vividly several such 
conversations with Mills. One evening 
in particular, as they sat in East College 
yard, Mills opened his heart on the de- 
plorable state of Africa and of the Negro 
in America. Phelps said, ‘‘ His thoughts 
were new to me and uttered with so much 
self-devotion and piety that they made 
a lasting impression on my memory.” 
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Mills roomed in West College at the time of the Haystack Meeting 


prayer meeting is falling 
into disuse if not disre- 
pute, that foreign mis- 
sions in America began in 
a prayer meeting. Not 
only was a prayer meeting 
the birthplace, but the cra- 
dle of foreign missions, 
And the hands that rocked 
that cradle ruled the world, 
more than did ‘‘the man 
of destiny’? under whose 
tread Europe was then 
trembling. The prayer 
meetings were Kept up in 
the grove until cold 
weather came, then a good 
lady, Mrs. Bardwell, in- 
vited the young men into 
her kitchen and the meet- 
ings were held there during the winter. 


SPREADING THE FIRE 


At the haystack Mills had only dropped 
the seed into ground made ready by the 
revival. For the next two years he was 
constantly cultivating that ground. Arm 
in arm he walked with friend and com- 
rade through the highways and byways 
of Williamstown, ever with one topic of 
conyersation—foreign missions. Fifty 


Doubtless, too, Mills went on the pilgrim- 
age that every Williams man makes to 
Greylock, and one can easily imagine him 
looking from its summit on the wide ex- 
panse below and pleading and praying for 
that broader expanse beyond the horizon, 
yet near to his heart. 

After two years of cultivation, in the 
autumn of 1808, Mills gathered his first 
ripe fruits. He always had great ability 
as an organizer. Under his leadership 
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there was organized Sept. 7, 1808 in the 
room in the northwest comer of the lower 
story of old East College, a student so- 
ciety. At first the society was called 
‘*Sol Oriens,’’ then ‘‘ Unitas Fratrum,’’ 
but these names were finally dropped and - 
the title ‘‘Brethren,’’ suggested by Mills, 
was adopted. The constitution was first 
drawn up by him, but it was a crude affair 
and was destroyed. Ezra Fisk and Rich_ 


ards finally put the docu- 

ment into the shape in 

which it was adopted. The 

| constitution says that the 
object of the society shall 
be ‘‘to effect in the persons 
of its members a mission, or 

- missions, to the heathen.”’ 
Each member took the 
solemn pledge, ‘‘ You sol- 
emnly promise to keep in- 
violably secret the exist- 
ence of this society.’’ Each 
further promised to keep 
himself absolutely free 
from every engagement 
‘‘which shall be deemed 
incompatible with the ob- 
ject of this society, and 
shall hold himself in readi- 
ness to go on a mission 
when and where duty may 
ceall.’’ 


i) 


Andover Theological Seminary in Early Times 


Only two of the men of the hay- 
stack signed this document—Richards 
and Mills; the other names added in 
1808 were Ezra Fisk, John Seward, Luther 
Rice. The constitution, the signatures 
and the records were all written in a 
peculiar cipher. They were desirous of 
keeping the matter secret lest they should 
subject the cause they loved to ridicule 
and lest they themselves be thought too 
assuming and imprudent. The others 
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felt that there was possibility of failure 
and Mills, above all things, was modest 
and wished to keep himself in the back- 
ground. 


ORGANIZED NOT TO SEND BUT TO GO 


Here was the first foreign missionary 
society in America, organized not to send 
others but ‘‘to constitute in its own mem- 
bers a mission to the heathen.” This was 
the first organized effort on American soil 
to obey the ‘‘marching orders’’ of the 
Master, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel.”’ It is one of the most 
significant points in the history of Amer- 
ican missions. There were no personal 
dedications at the haystack, there was 
personal interest. The beginning was at 
the haystack, but the Brethren marked a 
definite organization, with definite aims 
and pledges. 

Their missionary work began at once 
with attempts to permeate and penetrate 
the other colleges with this ‘‘ divine fer- 
ment.” One student took his dismissal 
to Middlebury for this purpose, and other 
attempts were made at Dartmouth and 
Union. Mills himself went to Yale be- 
fore he graduated and after his graduation 
in 1809 spent some months there; osten- 
sibly as a graduate student but really try- 
ing to arouse foreign missionary interest. 


ANDOVER’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
MOVEMENT 


Andover Seminary opened its doors in 
1808 and by January, 1810, Mills antered. 
Some of his college classmates were al- 
ready there and six Williams men were 
connected with the class of 1812 at some 
time or other. Not only the strongest 
members of the Brethren came there, but 
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Monument, dedicated in 1867. Of Berkshire marble, silver-blue in color. 
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sometime in 1810 they brought their 
precious records and constitution. Mills 
and his friends commenced to talk foreign 
missions among the students. Among 
these was Adoniram Judson, a graduate 
of Brown, a brilliant scholar, but not a 
Christian when he entered the seminary 
in 1808. He expressed hope that he was 
a Christian the following year and later 
* became deeply interested in foreign mis- 
sions through reading Buchanan’s Star 
in the East. Samuel Nott of Union, 
while studying theology with his father 
in Franklin, Ct., and Samuel Newell of 
Harvard, while recovering from a serious 
illness, had been deeply impressed upon 
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the same subject. Andover Seminary an- 
swered a great need in bringing these 
students from the various colleges to- 
gether so that they could stimulate and 
strengthen their foreign missionary in- 
terest and at last bring it to a focus. 

Mills and Richards and F. L. Robbins 
talked the matter over carefully and 
prayerfully and finally decided to admit 
Judson, Newell, Nott and Gordon Hall 
to the Brethren. Besides their meetings 
for prayer and the gathering of mission- 
ary information these students were seek- 
ing for some way in which their great 
desire might be attained and they might 
be sent abroad. 
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below the globe these words, “* The Field is the World” —then lkeness of a haystack, sculptured in bold relief encircled by the words,‘ The Birth Place of American Foreign Missions.” 
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Williams College Treasurer’s Account with Mills, 1806 


All foreign missionary offerings in 
America at this time were sent to the 
London Missionary Society and to the 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society in 
England. Judson has made some over- 
tures to the London Missionary Society 
in regard to his being sent out by that 
society. What Mills thought of such a pro- 
posal may be gathered from a letter which 
he wrote to Gordon Hall! ‘‘ What! is 
England to support her own missionaries 
and ours likewise? O, shame! If Brother 
Judson is prepared, I would fain press 
him forward with the arm of an Hercules, 
if I had the strength, but I do not like 
this dependence on another nation, espe- 
cially when they have already done so 
much and we nothing. I trust that each 
of the brethren will stand at their 
several posts, determined, God helping 
them, to show themselves men. Perhaps 
the fathers will soon arise and take the 
business of missions into their own hands. 
But should they hesitate, let us be pre- 
pared to go forward—trusting to that God 
for assistance who hath said, ‘Lo, I am 
with you always, even to the end of the 
world.’’’ 

Richards said that in’ case all other 
means failed of getting to the heathen, 
he was ready to work his passage and 
throw himself under Providence on his 
own resources. 


THE STUDENTS PRESS THEIR CASE 


“The fathers’’ of whom Mills speaks 
were interested, and Drs. Samuel Spring 
and Samuel Worcester, with the seminary 
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professors held a conference with these 
young missionary candidates at Professor 
Stuart’s home. By their advice the stu- 
dents presented a petition to the General 
Association of Massachusetts, which met 
at Bradford, June 27, 1810. The petition 
says ‘‘that their minds have been long 
impressed with the duty and importance 
of personally attempting a Mission to the 
Heathen.”’ After recounting their serious 
and prayerful consideration of this sub- 
ject in all its aspects the students venture 
the following inquiries—whether they 
ought to renounce the project as vision- 
ary or impracticable, whether they ought 
to go to the Eastern or Western hemi- 
sphere, whether they are to look for sup- 
port to the missionary societies in Europe 
or whether they may expect ‘‘the patron- 
age and support of a missionary society 
in this country.”’ 

The document was signed by Adoniram 
Judson, Samuel Nott, Samuel J. Mills and 
Samuel Newell. It was planned that Rich- 
ards and Rice should have affixed their 
names to it, but they were omitted lest 
the association be alarmed at the idea of 
sending out six missionaries, As a result 
of that petition the association instituted 
a Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions of nine members, five from 
Massachusetts and four from Connecti- 
cut. The details as to the organization 
of the American Board were worked out 
by Drs. Spring and Worcester as they rode 
to Bradford, but the impulse and initiative 
to the movement were given at the hay- 
stack prayer meeting. 


Greylock and The Hopper— Williamstown. 
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THE ORDINATION OF THE FIRST FIVE 
MISSIONARIES 


The American Board ordained its first 
missionaries at. Salem in 1812: Judson, 
Newell, Nott, Hall and Rice. But Mills 
was not included in the number. The 
darling object of his life had been to go 
as a foreign missionary. When the ad- 
vance guard was sent out, why was this 
first student volunteer left at home? One 
answer is given that with characteristic 
modesty he gave the great honor (and it 
was so considered) to his brilliant friend, 
Gordon Hall; thinking that he would be 
more efiicient. That may be true, but 
the real answer, undoubtedly, is that the 
brethren decided that Mills would be of 
the greatest value to the cause at home. 
He had great ability in enlisting college 
and seminary students in the missionary 
cause aku he could arouse great mission- 
ary enthusiasm in the churches. 

It was a great blow and disappointment, 
but in the letter, now faded, torn and 
yellow, in which he wrote to his sister a 
description of the ordination of the first 
American foreign missionaries there is 
no word of jealousy or complaint; only 
appreciation and praise of the men. In 
another letter he says, ‘‘ Yea, let us go 
to whatever part of our continent we will 
or to the West India Islands, our brethren 
in Asia (as it respects a station for glori- 
fying God and doing good to the souls 
of men) will look down upon us from an 
elevation as high above as the heavens 
are above the earth.”’ 


“A Williams College Shrine” 
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The Army and Navy Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association entered 
the Philippines in 1898 with the army of oc- 
cupation, and since that time has constantly 
maintained in the islands a force of workers 
who have followed the troops wherever sta- 
tioned. The headquarters is in Manila and 
permanent organizations with secretaries in 
charge have been effected at a number of 
other points; supplies of reading matter, sta- 
tionery, etc., have been forwarded to outlying 
districts, while a traveling secretary has gone 
from point to point in the southern islands, 
gladly welcomed by both officers and men, 
sharing the hardships of the troops, distribut- 
ing books and other reading matter, entertain- 
ing with talking machine and stereopticon, and 
holding gospel meetings which in many cases 
are the only gatherings of a religious charac- 
ter that these men have the opportunity of 
attending for months at a time. During one 
year over six hundred points in the islands 
were reached by the work of the association. 
At one of the naval branches recently the at- 
tendance in a single day passed the five hun- 
dred mark. 

As all the troops both going to the islands 
and returning to the states pass through Ma- 
nila the secretaries there have found abun- 
dant opportunity for service and the demands 
upon them have been such as to tax their ener- 
gies to the utmost. Literary societies have 
been formed, lecture courses carried on, edu- 
cational classes maintained, and gospel meet- 
ings and Bible classes conducted not only in 
the association rooms but also in the hospitals, 
the barracks and quarters where the troops 
are stationed. Though the rented building 
now in useis totally inadequate, many a man 
has been saved from a downward course by 
the mere fact of having such a place open to 
him, where he can spend his leisure hours 
amid wholesome surroundings and uplifting 
influences instead of in the resorts of evil, 
which seem to be the only other places in the 
city where the enlisted men are welcome. 

The association has had the hearty sup- 
port and co-operation of the leading officers 
of both army and navy, one of whom, voic- 
ing the sentiment of many, remarked, ‘I 
have long wished for some place besides sa- 
loons where my men can go for the evening 
and have amusement, and I could not ask 
for anything better than an Army Young 
Men’s Christian Association.’’ The activity 
of the organizition is limited only by the 
means at its command and many heartrend- 
ing appeals for further extension of the work 
have to be ignored simply because it is im- 
possible to respond to them. 


Military headquaters across the street 


Daring the present year a new line of effort 
has been undertaken, among the native scouts 
and constabulary, and this also has been 
fruitful of results far beyond what was an- 
ticipated. The secretary in charge, a Spanish- 
speaking young man, assisted by a few native 
helpers, has established branches of the as- 
sociation at five different points, some of 
these being in extremely isolated locations 
and affording the only means of entertain- 
ment, recreation and religious privileges open 
to the men. At the gospel meetings the 
attendance is sometimes as large as two 
hundred. A visiting medical inspector thus 
expresses his opinion of the work: ‘As 
soon as my eyes rested upon the place I felt 
that those who made possible and absolutely 
usable such a system of elevating centers 
were serving God in an exceedingly valuable 
way.” 


A New Branch of Social Service 


BY W. H. HALL, WEST HARTFORD, CT. 


The week beginning March 4 will be memorable 
in the history of the West Hartford church. The 
subject assigned for the midweek meetings during 
March, was Personal Work: The Need, Equip- 
ment, Methods and Results. On the first Sunday 
morning the pastor, Rev. T. M. Hodgdon, suggested 
omitting all the usual church appointments for the 
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Good Work of the Y. M. C. A. in the Philippines 


coming week, and making a practical application of 
the idea of personal work, by devoting as much time 
as possible to friendly social visitation. In view of 
the fact that so much attention and activity center 
usually in the church, he thought it would prove ad- 
vantageous to turn attention and direct efforts fora — 
time to the homes. He desired that all the church 
and congregation should enter heartily into this visi- 
tation, in the exercise of the true spirit of Christian 
fellowship, seeking especially to visit as many 
homes as possible outside their usual round of 
social calls. 

The people regarded the plan with favor. Some, 
at first, entered upon the work, prompted mainly 
by a desire to co-operate with their pastor. Others 
recognized at the very outset the desirability of 
such visitation. But before the first day closed all 
were earnest and enthusiastic, and through the 
rest of the week the visitors were seen on the 
streets and in the homes with beaming faces. The 
work was taken up, not only by the young and 
middle-aged, those usually found in active service, 
but by children and men and women over three- 
score and ten. Itis estimated that during the week 
at least a hundred persons made about a thousand 
calls. 

Both visitors and visited express much gratifica- 
tion at the immediate results. It has been a source 
of blessing to the visitors to come into contact ina 
friendly, social way with people in their homes 
whom they seldom see. It has been an inspiration 
and help to the people in the homes to welcome 
those who have come to them in such neighborly 
and cordial manner. It is evident that this new 
line of service has great possibilities for usefulness 
and blessing. Many have expressed an earnest 
purpose to continue this visitation, and it will un- 
doubtedly go forward in a positive way and on a 
broader scale. Undoubtedly a closer relationship 
has been instituted between the church and the 
community, which will facilitate and strengthen all 
lines of church work. Possibly there has been sug- 
gested a solution of the problem which perplexes 
many a busy pastor in a large parish, as to the visi- 
tation of the families, without neglecting other im- 
portant work. 

It has been discovered that many members, hith- 
erto not especially active in church work, have here 
opportunity and ability for happy usefulness in an 
important line. 

The advantages of having occasionally a time set 
apart for such work as this, are, that busy people, 
prone to neglect or postpone visiting, will feel a di- 
rect and positive call to give their attention to it; 
and that those to be visited will be in an attitude 
and spirit of expectancy, which will insure for them 
a much larger blessing than might otherwise be en- 
joyed. 


‘* A mile of Eastern roses scents one flask; 
A hundred resolutions urge one deed;|; 
He who would here fulfill his daily task 
On noblest thoughts must feed— 
Grow gardens for a seed.”’ 


Y. M. 0. A. Reading-Room,}, Manila 
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The First Symphony Concert in the Greek Theater, University of California 


Symphonies in a Greek Theater 


Symphony concerts under the open sky, 
though at midwinter; and given in a Greek 
theater by a university orchestra of seventy 
professional musicians, before audiences of 
four or five thousand people—such is the new 
thing in the world which the University of 
California has created. 

Last September Dr. J. Fred Wolle, creator 
of the great Bach Festivals at Bethlehem, Pa., 
was called to Berkeley by the University of 
California to fill its newly established chair 
of music. Professor Wolle at once organized 
a University Chorus of 300 student singers, 
and set to work on a year’s preparation for a 
fit rendition of Handel’s Messiah. He organ- 
ized a student orchestra and offered courses in 
harmony and composition to which regular 
students of the university flocked by the score. 
All these things had been brought to pass 
before in more than one American university; 
but the next undertaking upon which the Uni- 
versity of California entered represented an 
absolutely new departure in academic life. 
This was the establishment of a great univer- 
sity orchestra of professional musicians, to be 
conducted by the professor of music, and to 
provide for the community a fit rendition of 
music of the noblest sort. 

For many years past San Francisco has had 
a series of symphony concerts every season, 
with varying degrees of artistic and popular 
success. Always the undertaking has been a 


Christ and Death 


(Y. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 15-21. Christ’s Life. 
from His Resurrection Miracles. 
1-46; Luke 7: 11-17; 8: 41, 42, 49-56. 

A profitable Bible study. These three in- 
cidents might well be read and compared at 
the meeting. With open Bibles let such in- 
quiries as these be put: What are the salient 
points of likeness and unlikeness in the three 
miracles; which one seems to be casual, which 
premediated and which a yielding to the so- 
licitations of another? Was there any differ- 
ence in the methods employed or in the effect 
upon the by-standers; which, all things con- 
sidered, was the greatest miracle? Further 
interest might be imparted to the meeting by 
reading extracts from Browning’s Death in 
the Desert and Mr. Knight’s Love-Watch. 


Lessons 
John 11: 


Why these and not others? There may 
have been other miracles of this character 
but the meager number of miracles recorded 
in our Gospels show that Christ was more con- 
cerned with life than with death. His main 
errand was with living menand women. If he 
had gone through Palestine raising the dead 
in large numbers daily, the spiritual purpose 
of his ministry would have been defeated. 
If, on the other hand, we had had no account 
of victorious contests with the last great enemy 
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difficult struggle, and never before has there 
seemed any prospect of permanency. 

As Dr. Wolle’s concert-meister, the univer- 
sity appointed Mr. Giulio Minetti, who had 
served Fritz Scheel and the conductors of 
other seasons in San Francisco in a similar 
capacity. Into its orchestra the university 
gathered together the best professional musi- 
cians in San Francisco, including a number of 
men who are themselves directors of orches- 
tras, and the best soloists and players of 
chamber music in San Francisco. Among 
them are many who have played with the 
chief American symphony orchestras. 

For the opening concert of the series, at the 
Greek Theater, Feb. 15, more people came 
from San Francisco to Berkeley than had ever 
listened to a symphony concert in San Fran- 
cisco. For the second Symphony Concert, 
March 1, three times as many people gathered 
in the Greek Theater as had ever heard a sym- 
phony concert in California. 

There is an inexpressible delight in hearing 
the master-works of orchestral music under 
such surroundings as those in which the Uni- 
versity Orchestra plays. In the rising tiers 
of the vast Greek Theater are assembled 
thousands upon thousands of eager listeners. 
The orchestra is ranged upon the immense 
stage, and for a background is a stately Doric- 


columned temple front, overhead the blue sky , 


of California midwinter, and all about a great 


of mankind, he would not have been human- 
ity’s complete Redeemer. Enough cases are 
on record to prove that, as Helen Hunt puts 
it, “Christ is Lord of the Lord of death,”’ 
that no experience can befall any one over 
which Christ does not wield a supreme mastery. 


A revelation of compassion. The Master’s 
pity for the sorrowing and lonely seems to be 
the main motive back of the miracles. In-the 
one case it was a despairing, pleading father, 
in another a bereaved mother, and in the third 
a pair of sorrowing sisters. He could lighten 
their darkness and turn their pain into joy, 
and because he loved and pitied the widow of 
Nain and Jairus and Mary and Martha, he 
wrought these mighty works in their behalf. 
If ‘‘ to die is gain,’’ then it was no great kind 
ness to Lazarus to call him back to this life of 
change and chanee, and to oblige him twice to 
undergo the experience of death, which most 
men so much dread. Evidently it was the 
living who still needed their beloved dead that 
Jesus had particularly in mind. 


A revelation of the glory of human relation- 
ships. Note that in all these cases Jesus left 
the person raised in the custody of his kindred 
and in every instance commanded them to do 
something definite, some homely, necessary 
act that would add to the comfort of the one 
justraised. ‘* And hegavehim to his mother.’’ 
What a text for a sermon on the mother’s re- 
newed guardianship! Does it not show that 
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forest of eucalyptus and cypress trees, with a 
glimpse between the branches of the green 
Berkeley hills, rising steeply behind the 
theater. There is nothing to intrude on the 
music, no sound but murmurs now and again 
from the high tree tops, or the call of a bird as 
it wings its way above the theater. 

This first series of symphonies at the Uni- 
versity of California will consist of but six 
concerts. While the musicians devote but a 
share of their time to the service of the 
orchestra, and for the most part play nightly 
in San Francisco, yet there is the greatest 
artistic promise in the work of the organiza- 
tion. There are four rehearsals each week, 
that is, eight rehearsals for each of the con- 
certs. For the very reason that the musicians 
are not required to play in the Symphony 
Orchestra alone, it is possible for the univer- 
sity to command the services of the best pro- 
fessional musicians in a city of half a million 
population. These men are for the most part 
German or Italian by birth, well trained, long 
experienced, and highly skilled, possessing 
unusual versatility, responsiveness and tem- 
perament. All the more because membership 
in the Symphony Orchestra is not their one 
occupation, they come to its work with the 
enthusiasm and delight inhering in the fact 
that this is a longed-for opportunity to express 
in the highest degree their hopes, their ambi- 
tions, and their artistic ideals. v.C. 4H. 


Christ honored the ties of the flesh? He 
would impress upon the members of a home 
the truth that they are essential to one an- 
other, that each ought to be serviceable to all 
the rest. One can easily imagine how the 
Bethany sisters, for example, cherished their 
brother with a new tenderness after his resur- 
rection. Perhaps some of us have had our 
dear ones restored from the brink of the grave 
in answer to our prayers. Have we thanked 
God for their restoration and have we dedi- 
cated ourselves to a new and more helpful 
guardianship of their lives? 


Prototypes of his own resurrection. There 
are interesting resemblances between these 
miracles and that of Christ’s rising from 
death. Death claimed him as it did and does 
every man, but death in his case had to 
reckon with a mightier power, even that of 
God who raised him up. And was not God 
actuated by the same sentiment of pity which 
led Jesus to restore these persons to those 
who loved them? God knew how essential 
Jesus was to his disciples into whose lives he 
had brought hepe and peace and strength. He 
knew, too, how much the world in all the cen- 
turies to come would need a risen Lord to 
round out its thought of Christ and to focus 
and verify all the vain gropings of men for 
immortality. That is why this Easter Sunday 
we give praise to God for permitting Jesus to 
realize his own words, ‘‘I will not leave you 
desolate; I come unto you.” 
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he New Roman Catholic 
Archbishop 


THE IMPRESSION OF AN OBSERVER 


The recent advancement of Bishop O’Con- 
nell of Portland, Me., to be coadjutor arch- 
bishop of the Roman Church in New England, 
arouses interest in the man and in the ecclesi 
astic. 

In appearance he does not suggest the spir- 
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itualtype. Instead, he is large-framed, robust, 
and somewhat imposing in presence, with 
massive face and features. In manner, he is 
in every sense the man of the world, speaking 
several languages, of cosmopolitan culture 
equally well known abroad and at home, pos 
sessing a large circle of acquaintances within 
and without the Churchof. Rome. An Ameri 
can woman, and a Protestant, recently return 
ing from abroad, spoke of having met him on 
her journeyings and of how pleasantly his 
affable manners and perfect courtesy had im- 
pressed her. It is the judgment of all who 
have met him. 

By temperament the new archbishop is an 
aristocrat, and he has lived as one. As such, 
he has hardly come as close to the heart of 
the people as his predecessor, Bishop Healy. 
In the sense of possessing the personal affec- 
tion of his people, it could hardly be said of him 
that heis popular. He has had publicity, but 
hardly in this deeper sense, popularity. He 
has been admired, but he has not been loved. 

His administration has followed the genius 
of the man. In spite of his frequent absences, 
the affairs of his diocese have been adminis- 
tered with zeal and with efficiency, owing in 
part to the energy of Vicar General Hurley. 

It is in executive rather than spiritual ways 
that he has made himself felt. Ia this respect 
he is the opposite of his predecessor, whose 
spiritual ministrations and character made 
themselves felt. Bishop O’Connell has hard!y 
been distinguished by his personal spiritual 
ministries to the needy of his diocese. It is 


rather as a diplomat, a politician, an adminis- 


tor, that he excels. 

It is this element in the Church of Rome 
that he represents. The characteristics that 
have been mentioned will doubtless reappear 
in his administration of the archdiocese of New 
England. The Roman Church will feel the 
energy of a man of affairs who will strengthen 
her outer bulwarks if he does not re-enforce 
her inner life. CG. P. 


Hazing has been made a criminal offense in 
Ohio, principals and officials of educational 
institutions, as well as students, being indict- 
able if they permit it. The Kenyon College 
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affair of last summer and a recent death of a 
high school boy from hazing prompting this 
drastic action. 


The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE BEADINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


(The readings for this and the preceding 
week and fer Easter Sunday, April 15, are 
wrongly arranged in the Handbook.) 


April 8, Sunday. The Coming of the King.— 

Matt. 21: 1-17. 

The challenge was deliberate. No one knew 
better than Jesus the prophecy of the coming 
king [Zech. 9: 11]. What impresses Matthew 
is the meek spirit of the king, the prophet 
emphasizes justice, salvation and victory. 
This temple traffic paid tribute to the de- 
posed high priest, Annas. Jesus in that hour 
might either have become the head of a pop- 
ular revolution or a prisoner in a Roman dun- 
geon. The Roman garrison made large allow- 
ance for Passover enthusiasm, but tumult was 
swiftly and inexorably stamped out. 

Lord of all love and power, who comest 
with the offer of Thyself for our salvation, 
gladly we acknowledge Thy right of dominion 
overus. Lead us as Thou wilt from bondage 
to the evil of the world into Thy perfect free- 
dom. 


April 9. A Parable of Judgment.—Matt. 25: 

33-46, 

This is a parable of direct personal applica- 
tion and the Pharisees so understood it. It 
showed them how entirely he had read their 
thoughts. The lesson they drew was not that 
they must repent and abandon their purpose, 
but that they must go about it carefully. 
Their delays grew out of knowledge that their 
victim was warned. To this parable, perhaps, 
Judas owed his fee. 


April 10. The Passover.—Matt. 26: 17-35. 
The house owner was not a stranger. The 
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message implies not only acquaintance but 
sympathy. Some believe that this was the 
house of. Mark. Every free room in the city 
at Passover time would be let to guests. The 
woe on the betrayer was only possible if his 
will were really free—the phrase, ‘“‘it were 
better for him,” etc., is proverbial; its literal 
meaning must not be pressed. 


Aprill1. Gethsemane.—Matt. 26: 36-46. 

Next to the final conflict in the soul of Jesus, 
his longing for the sympathy of friends is the 
deepest thought of Gethsemane. The whole 
life of Jesus is a testimony to the divine long- 
ing for man’s confidence and companionship. 
God walking with the man and woman in the 
grove at evening when the day’s work was 
done in Eden, is like a prophecy of the desire 
of Jesus. Even the silent companionship of 
the three brought comfor* in that hour. 


April 12. The Trial.—Matt. 27: 11-32. 

The church besought the world to kill its 
lord—what a parodox is here! Pilate’s tol- 
erance is of the wrong sort; it grows out of 
his indifference. Note how invariably in 
these swift changes of scene and company 
Jesus becomes the central figure. 


April 13. The Crucifixion.—Matt. 27: 33-53. 
Come to this story as directly as possible, 
putting aside explanations and theories to 
say: ‘‘Christ gave himself to death for the 
sins of the world and for mine.” Then see 
how his will never bends, his courage never 
falters, his love continues ministry even in 
his agony. The test of our ambitions and 
desires is to bring them to the cross. And 
there we all stand on an equal footing. 


April 14, The Burial.—Matt. 27: 54-66. 

The rich man’s hospitality provided a 
tomb—had he ever invited the living Jesus 
to his home we wonder. All is lone in obe- 
dience to Jewish law and custom. All is 
fulfilled to the last letter. What the Phari- 
sees had talked about and struggled for, 
Jesus did simply and perfectly. From the 
hour of his burial Christ and his Church be- 
longed to the whole world. : 


Dedication at Ashland, Neb. 


This church is receiving congratulations from all 
over the state on its new and beautiful house of 
worship, built during the pastorate of Rev. J. W. 
Carson. 

It was designed by Architect J. H. Craddock of 
Lincoln, and built by E. A. Stephens of the same 
city. The main building consists of auditorium, 
pastor’s study, choirroom, Sunday school and class- 
rooms. In the basement are ladies’ parlor, large 
dining-room and kitchen. The windows are equal 
to anything in the state. The basement is fitted up 
with modern plumbing and the building is lighted 
throughout with electricity. It is a worthy illustra- 
tion of the liberality of the members and friends of 
the church, and a public improvement of which the 


town is justly proud. The material used is rock- 
faced brick and stone. 

The edifice cost $13,000 and is considered an 
unusual investment for the money. An interest- 
ing fact is that, though the church is neither large 
nor wealthy, the money is all given by its own 
people.. It is free of debt, for even the $2,500 
loaned by the Building Society has been pledged. 
It was dedicated recently with services covering 
a week. Speakers included Dr. T. O. Douglass, 
Rev. O. H. Rogers and Gov. J. H. Mickey. The 
new McShayne bell weighs 1,200 pounds. 

Several years ago Mr. Carson adopted a motto 
which contains much of his creed and ideal. It 
reads, ‘‘ Make the Church a Helpful Place.” 


New church at Ashland, Neb. 
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For the Children 


) Alnd then hig eggs — 


hh. gellé the bese of butter 


7 April 1906 


C. rand Dn 
e has a farm and dairy 

find he's known the country round 
Re sells the best of butter 
Wrapped in parent Se a pound. 
Ttis so very yellow 

Then ure spread it on our bread, 
@e think his cows must surely 
On Spring buttercups be fed. 
Fkod then his eggs~Row many? 
Grhy, L really cannot tell 
Tow many,many dozen 

Qkbllery week he has to sell 
Sometimes I can't help thinking 
That a lot af hens these'd be 

Af all the eggs hatched chickens 
Ghat he brings to you and me! 


bs ane Conind 


The Academy Spelling-Bee 


A visit to Grandfather was always 
hailed with delight by Chester, Lucy, 
Josephine and Henry, long anticipated 
and uproariously enjoyed when the time 
came. It was a lively group that gath- 
ered one evening about the ancient fire- 
place, where two great logs sputtered 
and blazed, hurling fiery sparks up the 
huge black chimney-throat. Grandfather, 
sunk deep in his old fashioned, cushioned 
chair, gazed meditatively into the com- 
forting fire. Grandmother sat not far 
removed, smiling benignly on her chat 
tering grandchildren, plying her useful 
needles with a dexterity learned years 
before. 

It was an ideal winter’s night, and a 
winter’s night at Grandfather’s always 
meant a story, so the four awaited, 
rather impatiently, Grandfather’s awak- 
ening from the reverie which always pre- 
ceded his tales. 

““So you want a story, do you?”’ asked 
Grandfather, finally straightening in his 
chair; ‘‘what a crowd you are for sto- 
ries! I declare, I do believe I’ve told 
you all I ever did over and over again.” 
Once more he gazed refiectively in the 
fire. 


By J. Sherman Potter 


Suddenly his face lit up with a smile 
and, turning first to Grandmother and 
then to his grandchildren, he. asked, 
“Did I ever tell you the story of the 
spelling-match back in the early fifties? ’’ 

““No, no,’’ came the eager chorus. 

“Really John, are you going to tell 
them that?’’ Grandmother stopped her 
knitting and looked at her smiling hus- 
band. Grandfather chuckled. 

“Tt was just fifty-four years ago this 
month. I was then a lad of seventeen 
and goin’ my last year to the old ’cademy 
here at Marston. One morning upon 
reaching school I found every one quite 
excited over a report circulated around 
that sometime durin’ the month a spellin’- 
bee would be held between the pupils of 
our ’cademy and those of the high school 
in Conrad.”’ 

“Why,” interrupted Chester, 
rad’s where I go. 
win.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, sir, you shouldn’t inter- 
rupt,’’ added Grandfather in mock stern- 
ness. Chester muttered an apology and 
the story was resumed. 

“Well, this report was confirmed by 
Dr. Spaulding, our head master, about 


‘*Con- 
Our teams always 


two weeks before the event came off, and 
he made quite a speech about it, saying, 
that as this was the first match that ever 
took place in Marston, each and all 
should do their best to make it a 
complete success. Of course, he said, 
*twouldn’t be possible to allow all to 
enter, and so on the day before the con- 
test the members of the whole school 
should be divided into two sides and 
given a preliminary test. .The ten best 
should then be chosen to represent the 
’cademy. As it happened I was the first 
to be picked out and the choice naturally 
made me feel pretty proud. 

“Well, on the afternoon of the twenty- 
first of January ’52, that old ’cademy 
hall was crammed to the doors. The 
stage we were to figure on was carpeted 
with several large rag rugs and the 
front decorated with a large American — 
flag and the colors of the two schools 
which were chosen especially for this 
occasion. 

“The ages of those on both sides were 
about the same, varyin’ from fourteen to 
nineteen years with the one exception of 
a little girl on Conrad’s side, who, as I 
learned later, was only twelve. 


7 April 1906 


“Then, too, there were quite a number 
of distinguised visitors present. Old 
Gov’nor Hutchinson, Brig. Gen. Isaiah 
Nott, George M. Speedwell, then promi- 
nent in the legislator, and the head mas- 
ters of the Marston and Conrad schools, 
Dr. James K. Spaulding and Roland T. 
Greene. All these gentlemen gave short 
addresses. Gov’nor Hutchinson was se- 
lected to give out the words. <A perfect 
hush settled over that hall when the 
Gov’nor ended his speech by sayin’ : 


“«The contest will now begin. Both 


sides arise.’ 

“How my knees did shake! I thought 
I’d go to pieces. But as I swept the 
group of high school pupils opposite me I 
saw plainly I wan’t the only one agitated. 
But there was one in the Conrad line that 
was as steady as a post, and that was the 
little girl. I wondered that she was 
placed among our opponents, bein’ so 
young, but I found out she was perfectly 
able to be there, for never, before nor 
since, have I set my eyes on such a 
speller! 

““T remember distinctly the word that 
eaused the first trouble. It was ‘neces- 
sary,’ and three persons were seated, two 
in the Conrad line and one in ours, before 
it was spelt correctly. Fully ten min- 
utes went by before another pupil sat 
down and then it was one in our line. So 
the contest went on growin’ more and 
more exciting as the ranks thinned. Such 
words as ‘rheumatism,’ ‘neuralgia,’ ‘ pha- 
lanx,’ ‘kaleidoscope’ and ‘daguerreotype’ 
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never failed to bring one, two and even 
three out of the line to their seats. 

“In half an hour only four were left 
standing on Conrad’s side, while six were 
on ours. The twelve-year-old, however, 
was not among those who were seated. 
Every word that had come to her, she 
had mastered, and she spelt clearly and 
without hesitation. I wan’t the only one 
surprised; I could see astonishment and 
admiration mingled on every face there 
and the applause the audience gave her 
was double that received by any one else. 

‘“*Our superiority in nnmbers made me 
feel sure that Conrad was going to be 
whipped good. 

*** Apropos’ left three on Conrad’s side 
and one less for us, anid when ‘dizresis’ 
was spelled correctly, one girl faced alone 
the four best spellers that Marston could 
produce; and only twelve years old! 

“The next word was ‘pique,’ and then 
the maiden faced three. ‘Phthisis’ dumb- 
founded another Marston hopeful, and 
‘diaphragm’ conquered the next. A 
twelve-year old girl had spelled down 
eighteen pupils older than herself, and 
as I stood facing her alone before that 
hall full of people, with not a sound is- 
suin’ from them, I suddenly realized then 
that Conrad High and not Marston was 
going to win that spelling-bee. In fact 
I wished the little girl to win as I felt 
she would. 

‘For the first time since the match be- 
gan Gov’nor Hutchinson had to hunt for 
words. After spelling steadily for ten 
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minutes, he closed the speller and faced 
the audience, 

“*«Tadies and gentlemen,’ he said, ‘with 
the exception of one word, the pages of 
this text-book have been thoroughly gone 
over. I will now give out that word, and 
if it is spelt correctly by the one whose 
turn it is to spell, this contest, which has 
been so full of interest and so creditably 
carried out, will have to be considered a 
draw. The word is syzygy.’ 

‘It was my turn and I faltered. I had 
never heard nor seen the word before and 
now I knew the time to strike my colors 
had come. The silence could almost be 
felt, and I felt every eye upon me. I 
glanced toward my Conrad rival and saw. 
that she was eagerly watching me. Then 
I made a brave attempt— 

ee S-y-s— 

“ “Next! 

‘*Glued to the spot, I watched that girl. 

‘And did she spell it?’’ asked Lucy, 
her eyes wide with excitement. 

‘Well, you’d have thought so if you’d 
heard that audience howl.”’ 

‘*Hooray!’’ shouted Chester, ‘‘I knew 
Conrad would beat.” 

‘*And did you ever see that girl again, 
Grandpa?” asked little Josephine. 

““Well’’ concluded Grandfather, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘‘I did see her once or 
twice after that, and if Conrad won in 
the beginning, you ask your grandmother 
who finally triumphed in the end.”’ 

Grandmother remained silent. Then— 
what a kissing she did get! 


The Home and Its Outlook 


Calvary 


Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and 
slow, 

Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit free, 

Stung by the mob that came to see the show, 

The Master toiled along to Calvary; 

We gibed him, as he went, with houndish glee, 

Till his dimmed eyes for us did overflow; 

We cursed his vengeless hands thrice 
wretchedly— 

And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 


, But after nineteen hundred years the shame 

Still clings, and we have not made good the 
loss 

That outraged faith has entered in his name. 

Ah, when shall come love’s courage to bs 
strong! 

_ Tell me, O Lord—tell me, O Lord, how long 

Are we to keep Christ writhing on the cross! 

—Hdwin Arlington Robinson. 


RT and literature may appeal to the 
: canons of connoisseurs, but as to 
questions of taste involved in personal 
conduct and speech the 
individual Christian 
should aspire to an expert judgment of 
-his own. In him, errors are peculiarly 
offensive. And yet the foolish talking 
and jesting which were ‘‘not convenient”’ 
_in the apostle’s day, have lingered on 


Not in Good Taste 


into our own, and in no respect more 


noticeably than in connection with mar- 
riage and betrothal. The unconsidered 
lightness and flippancy of young people 
is often jarring enough. But to young 
people themselves the raillery of their 
elders sometimes causes extreme mortifi- 
cation and annoyance, and quite possibly 
breaks up the growing intimacy at which 


its stupid congratulations were aimed. 
And yet many excellent persons keep up 
the habit as laboriously as if it were one 
of the duties age owed to youth. In the 
same line, but worse, are the amiable 
jokes passed about in groups of married 


pairs, about the penchant of one for an- 
other’s wife or husband. All this levity 
is so common that few of us can claim to 
be wholly guiltless of it. But we must 
all admit, on reflection, its essential 
vulgarity. 


Earning an Education 


By Agnes E. Ryan 


I. Hitching My Wagon 


It is ever wonderful to me how life and 
its mysteries hang upon the smallesc 
things. When I was so little that the 
curls of my brown hair were not yet long 
enough to catch the buttons on the back 
of my dress, some friendly girls coaxed 
my mother into letting me visit the dis- 
trict school with them. It was the first 
great day in my life, for it witnessed the 
budding of my first ambition. Before I 
came away from that schooihouse, I 
knew that I should have an education 
and my mind was made up to become a 
school-teacher. There was nothing finer 
in the world, I thought—absolutely noth- 
ing finer than to sit upon a platform and 
teach children how to read, write, figure, 
and do the rest of the wonder work that 
falls to the lot of the teacher. 

On second thought (that night after 
our house was quiet) something inside of 
me made me marvel that I had the audac- 
ity to choose such a fine calling for my- 
self. It seemed ingenious, too, and I was 
so happy and proud of myself that I de- 


cided to keep it asecret. As I lay there 
thinking, I even wondered seriously a 
minute or two if it could haye been ‘“‘ the 
Badman” who put me up toit. Remem- 
bering, however, that he usually put little 
girls up to naughty things only, I went to 
sleep dreaming about the teaching. 

I must have hinted to my mother how 
much I thought of school-teachers, for she 
told me that Mrs. Perry, who sometimes 
visited us, wasateacher. I watched Mrs. 
Perry closely after that, and was well 
repaid, for one day when she stopped at 
our house on her way from school, she 
had a good sized book in her hand of 
which I took particular note. It was a 
reddish book with crinkly lines of yellow 
and green running the long way of the 
cover. I was too bashful to ask her how 
the book was connected with teaching, 
fut my father found out that it was used 
to keep the names of the children in. 
That was important; now I knew that 
the first thing for me to do as a teacher 
was to get one of those handsome books. 
I did not know how I should get it, but I 
put the matter from me for a time, con- 
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fident that somehow or other it would be 
found. 

My father was a blacksmith and I had 
often seen him pick up stray bolts and 
burrs and pieces of iron. One day I found 
a. bolt. Taking it to him, I asked if it 
was of any use. ‘‘I can use plenty of 
them,”’ said he and gave me a penny for 
it. I knew from that minute how I should 
get the money with which to buy the 
book for my school children’s names. 

A time came, however, when my enter- 
prise was checked, for I found more old 
iron than father could pay for. By this 
time, too, he was pretty well supplied, 
while I had forty-four pennies in a little 
box of which I took very good care. 

Indeed, before I had time to realize 
that an end had come to my money. earn- 
ing, I found myself bankrupt. It hap- 
pened in this way: The hog-cholera was 
going the rounds in our section and two 
of my father’s hogs had just died. A 
man was in the neighborhood with a 
wagon collecting the cholera hogs for 
soap grease. When he came to pay for 
ours, neither he nor father could make 
the change and I brought out my box 
and gave them every cent. 

I felt pretty bad at the loss then, but 
by the time I earned my next money, I 
knew there were other things I needed 
before the registry book. 

When we came down, in a movers’ 
wagon, from Iowa to Missouri, I had one 
whole dress of brown jeans, brown so it 
would not show the dirt, and jeans so it 
would not wear out, for there was no 
telling when I could get another. That 
dress used to be washed once in a while, 
but how my mother managed it I do not 
know, for I never stayed in bed in the 
daytime. 

The next dress that I remember I 
earned by staying nights with an old 
lady and driving her cows to pasture. It 
was a pretty dress, all little lavender 
checks, but it would not last long, do as 
well as I could with it. It was calico, 
too, and it faded. That was the fall in 
which I was ten years old, and I had to 
have the dress to start to school in, for it 
was thought time for me to begin. 

It was early summer of the next year, 
but already I was planning how I should 
go back to schoo]. There were four rea- 
sons why I counted it a great privilege: 
(1) It was the one thing in the world 
which I had in common with other chil- 
dren; (2) It took me away from house 
and farm work and always minding the 
baby; (8) It smacked of some refinement, 
I thought; (4) I could learn all the teacher 
knew and see how she taught it, and of 
course was on thé high road to teaching. 

Yes, I was thinking and planning about 
going back to school, but I had no dress 
towear. The last one had been worn and 
washed away. I did not need to concern 
myself about underwear, for mother made 
it all out of unbleached flour sacks with 
big blue letters on them, and I figured on 
going barefooted till late fall. But I had 
to have a dress and—and some school 
books—a geography ($1.14) and an arith- 
metic (58 cents). I was sure that father? 
could not help me out. 

There was a nice old lady in our little 
town, the mother of the most prosperous 
and enterprising man in our midst. Her 
well-to-do son with his five motherless 
children lived with her and her husband 
in a big house, and ought to need help. 
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In my poor old patched and faded dress 
and bare feet, I went to her, let her see 
the situation, and offered to do any kind 
of work under the sun for her at the 
smallest possible wage. She took me to 
do housework. 

I worked there till nearly school time 
in the deepest humiliation. The first 
work she assigned me that morning was 
making the beds. The next morning, 
when she joined me and directed me how 
to help her, I discovered that I had not 
known how to make a bed. She was very 
patient and explicit, but I think she won- 
dered a bit. As a matter of fact, at home 
we did not have blankets and spreads 
and ruffled pillow-shams for our beds, 
and I did not know exactly how to use 
them. 

It was one of. my duties to go down 
cellar and cut the butter for each meal 
out of a firkin. One day when she 
showed me how to cut the butter out 
neatly, leaving no crumbs, it hurt, for I 
was as sensitive then as now, and had 
not been taught any special neatness and 
niceties. On my own account then, I 
began to see deficiencies in everything I 
did, and they all hurt me painfully, 
though I remedied them with a will and 
have always been grateful to Mrs, Allee 
for the lessons she taught me. 

When, near school time, I left my first 
situation I received as my summer’s 
earnings the price of a new geography, a 
new arithmetic, a calico dress and an 
apron. I was satisfied, yet at the same 
time chagrined. I was well equipped for 
school and had received some valuable 
lessons in good housekeeping, and alto- 
gether I had the best of the bargain; but 
I suspected that Mrs. Allee had got rid 
of me with some relief. I must indeed 
have tried her orderly, good-housekeep- 
ing soul many atime; for besides being a 
poorly trained worker, in spite of myself, 
I was a dreamer, and I‘know my work 
often suffered while I pictured splendid 
new books and saw in vision a thousand 
ecstatic things between the coming 
school year and the enchanting first 
morning when I should call for the names 
of my scholars and write them in the 
beautiful new registry book. 

There came another time that year 
when I Had to have something or leave 
school. It was shoes. I think I did not 
ask Mrs. Allee for work, but she offered 
me some—piecing quilts—and paid me in 
advance! That was the kindest thing in 
the world for any woman to do, just as 
the snow began to fly, fora little, bare- 
foot girl. 

Piecing quilts was tedious work for 
me, for I had never done any sewing, 
and of course the blocks had to be put 
together neatly. I made such work of it 
that my mother took the whole off my 
hands and pieced enough blocks to pay 
for the shoes, though we never told Mrs. 
Allee who did the work, and I always felt 
a bit guilty about it. After the shoes 
were paid for, however, she decided that 
she could not use so many quilts, but 
offered to let me make quilts ‘‘ on shares.”’ 
It was a good bargain for us, for we 
needed bedclothes at home desperately. 

There are many people in the world to 
whom I owe profound gratitude, but Mrs. 
Allee and the girls who took me to visit 
the school that first great day stand side 
by side with the best of them. 


(To be continued.) 
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— Closet aD Altar 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST 


Being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. 


Except a man’s faith begin here—with 
the cross of the Lord, with the broken 
body and shed blood, as God’s own sacri- 
fice for sin—it is impossible to under- 
stand how he can have penitence enough, 
or freedom enough, or love enough to 
enjoy and fulfill the life to which this © 
death was the redemption. But if he has 
remembered Christ here, there is in truth, 
by the reality of the incarnation, no part 
of common life which may not equally 


‘be a remembrance and memorial of his 


glory.—George Adam Smith, 


I lift mine eyes and see 
Thee, tender Lord, in pain upon the Tree, 
Athirst for my sake and athirst for me. 


‘Yea, look upon Me there 

Compassed with thorns and bleeding every- 
where, 

For thy sake bearing all and glad to bear.”’ 


I lift my heart to pray: 

Thou Who didst love me all that darkened day, 

Wilt Thou not love me to the end alway? 

** Yea, thee My wandering sheep, 

Yea, thee My scarlet sinner slow to weep, 

Come to Me, I will love thee and will keep.’”’ 
—Christina Rossetti. 


Calvary is an inward compulsion, and 
the love of Christ, and all it stands for, 
the only constraint of Christianity.— 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Even this day is a festal day, upon 
which we commemorate not so much the 
death of Jesus as the work of our redemp- 
tion. Or is it only in irony that we call 
it Good Friday ; and does there still cleave 
to it in our minds the notion of ill luck, 
as though today a work had been unpro- 
pitiously commenced rather than victori- 
ously accomplished?— Walter Lowrie. 


There is a fountain of joy even at the 
base of Calvary.—J. H. Jowett. 


Our Lord cannot be our representative 
priest and sacrifice in an effective sense 
unless we go on to share his life. His 
sacrifice for us can only be consummated 
in us.—Charles Gore. 


Among all our changes, Lord, we 
thank Thee that the cross of Christ 
remains, out evidence of Thy redeem- 
ing love, our incentive and our glory. 
Under its shadow all our thoughts of 
pride are done away and through a 
common grief and reverence we are 
led on to a common hope and joy. 
Most loving heavenly Father, who 
hast not denied Thy Son for our re- 
demption, carry Thy thought in us 
on toits destinedend. Leave us not to 
the folly of our own hearts and the 
power of lower things, but transform > 
us into the i image of Christ in all obe- 
dience and joy of service, in purity, 
love and strength. As Jesus obeyed 
and followed, though the path led 
Him to agony and death, so may we 
take up our cross. daily and follow 
where He wills to lead. And in our 
following give us to know Thee as 
Thou art, in intimate and joyful 
communion. In the name of Christ. 


\ 
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Tcalicrd sore Life: 


By Rey. A. B. Dunning 


‘The last lesson established the claim of Jesus to be Lord of the Sabbath. This lesson 


. proves his claim to be Lord of humanity. 


John quotes him as saying that like God his 


Father ‘“‘ the Son also giveth life to whom he will.” 

Matthew and Luke give different versions of the healing of the centurion’s servant. 
In Matthew, 8: 5-8, the centurion goes to meet Jesus and begs him to heal his servant, 
and Jesus promptly responds that he will come to the house and do so. In Luke, vs. 2-6, 
the centurion does not see Jesus, because he doesn’t think himself worthy to see him; does 
not ask him to come into his house, because a Jew might think himself ceremonially de- 
filed by so doing; but sends to him Jews prominent in the Church who ask him to do the 
deed of mercy because the centurion had been generous to the Church and had built a 
synagogue. Matthew puts into the mouth of Jesus in connection with this incident a say- 
ing which Luke ascribes to him on a different occasion during his last journey to Jeru- 


salem [Luke 13: 28-30]. 


These and other variations in the narrative remind us that we 


are not warranted in drawing lessons from minor matters in the story, which evidently 
took different forms as it passed from mouth to mouth in oral tradition for mavy years 


before it was preserved in writing. 


The account of the raising of the widow’s son at Nain is told by Luke alone and is 
connected with the other miracle to show the disposition of Jesus toward both Gentiles 
and Jews and that his power was as great as his will to bless them. We are to use these 


narratives with the same purpose as the writers of these gospels. 


They show these char- 


acteristics of Jesus Christ and the impression he made on those who saw him: 


1. His sympathy with suffering men 
and women. The centurion and the 
widow were strangers to him. Their 
only claim on him was the claim of a 
common humanity. He felt toward them 
as he feels toward every one in need of 
help, and in this he reveals his Father. 
“‘The Son can do nothing of himself but 
what he seeth the Father doing.” We 
do not know that he was moved by the 
kindness of the centurion toward the 
Jews. Matthew does not mention that. 
But he saw the beseeching, trusting Ro- 
man captain, anxious for his dying serv- 
ant; and the weeping widow with her 
dead boy. His heart went out to them in 
sympathy. There we see God, as we 
come to him in prayer. ‘‘He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 

2. His appreciation of confidence in him- 
self. The centurion received commands 
from his superiors and obeyed them; 
issued commands to those under him in 
authority and they were obeyed. He 
assured Jesus that he trusted him in 
the same way that others trusted himself 
[vs. 7, 8]. He was sure that Jesus was 
doing the will of God and that he had 
power over diseases. This unquestioning 
trust surprised and pleased Jesus [v. 9]. 
He declared that no Jew had shown such 
confidence in him as this Roman showed. 
He assured him .that his trust should be 
rewarded by receiving what he asked for, 
and it was so rewarded [Matt. 8: 13]. 
Thus God regards those who come to him 
with anxious, aching hearts, making 
request for what they long for. Those 
who know him by inward experience can 
say with Draxy Miller: 

I cannot think but God must know 
- About the thing I long for so; 
I know he is so good, so kind, 
I cannot think but he will find 
Some way to help, some way to show 
Me to the thing I long for so. 

3. His power over men’s bodies and 
Luke adds to the story of the 
healing of the captain’s servant the tale 
of the raising of the widow’s son to life 
to show that the power of the Son of 
Man over men is without limit. John 
puts into the mouth of Jesus the testi- 
mony which Luke gives about him in 
these two wonderful deeds—‘‘for as the 


Father raiseth the dead and giveth them. 


life, even so the Son also giveth life to 


* International Sunday School Lesson for April 15. 
Jesus’ Power over Disease and Death. Text, Luke 
7: 1-17. 


whom he will.’”’ Do these sayings war- 
rant those in trouble now to appeal to 
God for help? Some learned men say 
that no interference with nature’s laws 
is possible and that prayer as petition 
is illogical. Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the 
greatest living English scientists says of 
such persons: ‘‘So far as ordinary science 
has anything to say to the contrary, a 
more childlike attitude might turn out 
to be more in accordance with the total 
scheme. ... Who are we, to dogmatize 
too positively concerning law? .. . Even 
in medicine, for instance, it is not really 
absurd to suggest that drugs and no 
prayer may be as foolish as prayer and 
no drugs.” 

Perhaps after all, calling a deed a mir- 
acle may be only another way of confess- 
ing that we cannot explain it, even when 
we think we are explaining it. The old 
Indian Chief, Geronimo, long a Federal 
prisoner, was once asked, after he had 
seen some of our great cities, if the pro- 
ductions of civilized life did not seem 
wonderful to him. The old man replied: 
“*Most of them do not, for I see how they 
could come about. But some things,’’ 
he added, ‘‘are more than human. I saw 
in New Orleans a building where wood 
was thrown into a furnace, and out of 
the other end came blocks of ice. I 
know that man did not do that; only the 
Great Spirit can make ice from fire.” 
We know more than the old Indian, but 
not enough to declare what deeds are 
beyond the power of God, or of Jesus 
Christ manifesting to men the disposition 
of his Father toward them. 

It is certain that the Son of God would 
have us know that when those in suffer- 
ing and sorrow draw near to him he 
responds to them in tender sympathy as 
he did to the anxious centurion of Caper- 
naum and the bereaved widow of Nain; 
that he is moved by simple confidence in 
him of those who appeal to God for re- 
lief; and that he has the will and the 
power to grant every prayer with such 
answer as the petitioner would most 
desire if he knew what would be all the 
consequences of having his desire ful- 
filled. 


Lask you to drink to the sisterhood of Amer- 
ican republics. May every one of them grow 
in prosperity and strength. May the inde- 
pendence, the freedom and the rights of the 
least and weakest be ever respected equally 
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with the rights of the strongest, and may we 
all do our share toward the building up of a 
sound and enlightened public opinion of the 
Americas which shall everywhere, upon both 
continents, mightily promote the reign of. 
peace, of order and of justice in every Ameri- 
can republic.— Secretary of State Root at ban- 
quet given by Minister from Brazil. 


A Lowell Installation 


First Church, Lowell, is glad that the tortuous 
course of candidating is safely passed, and that 
the chosen pastor, Rev. Benjamin A. Willmott, has. 
been cordially approved by a large council. 

He was a London boy and his speech bewrayetle 
him by some delicious remnants of London dialect; 


REV. BENJAMIN A. WILLMOTT 


but his adoption of America is happy and genuine, 
and he is free from the conceits that characterize 
some of our imported cousins. His four years’ ex 
perience at Lee, N. H., and six more in Townsend, 
Mass., have given him sturdy growth in the fiber 
of simple service-to human souls. His manner is 
dignified and graceful and his conversation is prone 
to center in the affairs of the one to whom he talk s 
rather than upon his own achievements. 

At the installing council his theological state- 
ment was decently orthodox and full of common 
sense, revealing a practical rather than speculative 
bent. One would guess by a certain tenderness in 
his tone, as well as a liquid eye, that his rich foun 
tain of sympathy could easily be drawn upon. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Smith Baker in his 
old pulpit, the throne of his prime’s power, and 
many friends of former days witnessed the auspi 
cious opening of this new pastorate. Parts were 
taken by Drs. Greene, Martin and A. F. Beard, an@ 
Rey. A. F. Dunnels charged the pastor. KE. vy. B. 


‘BORATED | 
TALCUM 


] CHAFING, and 


SUBSTITUTES, SUT 
‘REASON POR IT.” 
Ss 


and aff afflic 


je SUNBURN, =éei2Siems 
Leos Removes all odor of perspiration, De- 
= og lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN, COMPANY, Newark.N.J, 


ECTRO-SILICON| 


SILVER POLISH | 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND} 


Seo and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
izez world, It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 

Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). - 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


# “Sinr00N,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Professor Orr on the Old Testament 


Among recent books upon any phase of 
the Bible few will attract more attention 
than Professor Orr’s Problem of the Old 
Testament, a volume which has been ad- 
judged by a committee consisting of Pro- 
fessor Ladd of Yale, Professor Ormond 
of Princeton and Professor Wright of 
Oberlin worthy of the six thousand dol- 
lar Bross prize given by the Lake Forest 
University, Illinois, for Christian apolo- 
getic literature. The Problem of the 
Old Testament which this book dis- 
cusses, is whether these Scriptures, ac- 
cording to the modern critical view, 
along with their high religious and eth- 
ical teachings and especially their pro- 
phetic note of redemptive purpose ful- 
filled in Christ, contain myths and legends 
and mistaken notions of the origin of 
Israel’s laws and institutions and of the 
course of Israel’s history, or whether they 
are to be received, as the author holds, at 
their face value. 

In the endeavored solution of this prob- 
lem abundant learning and a complete 
acquaintance with the subject are shown, 
and also a beautiful irenic spirit toward 
the scholars whose views the author op- 
poses, but whose high-minded purpose 
and real contributions to the better un- 
derstanding of the Old Testament are 
fully recognized. This work, indeed, was 
not unworthy of the prize which it re- 
ceived and is certainly the most compre- 
hensive and ablest defense of the tradi- 
tional view of the Old Testament that 
has yet appeared. 

Professor Orr finds in his problem a 
religious question and a literary one, 
and he treats of the former first. He 
rightly apprehends that the modern view 
of the Old Testament implies that the 
divine revelation to Israel in kind was 
identical with divine revelation else- 
where—that the supernatural and natural 
revelations are one—and this implication 
is really his fundamental objection to the 
modern critical view which he regards as 
logically subversive of Christianity. His 
method of approach thus to his problem 
is wrong. The literary question should 
have the precedence. If the modern crit- 
ical view of the Old Testament is in- 
correct, sufficient evidence will appear for 
this in the phenomena of the Scriptures 
apart from any theory of divine revela- 
tion. After the investigator had shown 
that the narratives of the Old Testament 
bore no clear marks of legend, no clear 
marks of mistaken notions of ‘early laws 
and institutions, then the inference would 
rightly follow that the Old Testament 


revelation, or its vehicle, differed abso-- 


lutely in kind from all other revelations. 
But Professor Orr clearly feels that this 
cannot be done, since speaking reprehen- 
sibly of the conclusions of Colenso he 
says, ‘‘The distinction between a natural 
and a supernatural history was one to 
which he [Colenso] gave no weight.’’ 

In the discussion of the literary ques- 
tion the critics are met first upon their 
own ground and from the admitted age of 
the prophetic narratives, i.¢., the infer- 
ence is drawn that Israel began its career 
with a higher conception of God and of a 
promise than is usually allowed. With 


a trend in this direction we are in hearty 
accord. Then are marshaled, with great 
skill and fullness, well-known apparent 
difficulties involved in the literary analy- 
sis and the late dates assigned to the 
codes, and points alleged in behalf of 
the modern view are replied to in detail. 
This presentation is calculated to make a 
deep impression upon one unacquainted 
with what may be said on the other side. 
The solution of the problem of the Old 
Testament is analogous to the one of 
conviction upon circumstantial evidence. 
Conviction never follows from single cir- 
cumstances. Single circumstances con- 
sidered separately can always. be ex- 
plained away or shown to have but a 
slight implication. Only a concurring 
chain of circumstances secures convic- 
tion. Likewise also is the modern view 
of the Old Testament established by a 
concurrence of Biblical phenomena, both 
literary and historical, all pointing in the 
same direction. 

This chain of evidence Professor Orr 
has failed to break, yet at the same time 
his book will serve as a useful check upon 
the extravagances of modern criticism, 
especially in literary analysis, due to its 
failure to appreciate its necessary igno- 
rance of events and the development of 
religious thought in Israel. 

EDWARD L. CURTIS. 

Yale Divinity School. 


(The Problem of the Old Testament, by James Orr, 
D.D. pp.562. Chas, Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 


FOREIGN LANDS 


Highways and Byways in Oxford and the 
Cotswolds, by Herbert A. Evans, with illustra- 
tions b Frederick L. Griggs. pp. 407. Mac- 
millan Co. $20 


An introductory Shabhar is devoted to Oxford, 
but the bulk of this study of local tradition 
and the romance of history is devoted to the 
countryside. The American reader will be 
struck with the wealth of associations con- 
nected with these villages, churches, ruins and 
dwelling houses. The author has a keen eye 
for material and an interest as well in the in- 
cidents and seca TS of travel. 


New Egypt, by A. B. De suemrite. pp. 360. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $e. 00 net. 


- A Frenchman’s book describing mainly the 


social and governmental life of modérn Egypt. 
The narrative runs lightly along with an 
abundance of gossip and not a little observa- 
tion and good sense. The tour extended from 
Alexandria to the Upper Nile on the borders 
of Central Africa. There are many admirable 
pictures and the book is entertaining through- 
out. Most significant in it is the recognition 
by a patriotic Frenchman of the great work of 
rehabilitation accomplished by the English 
control and of the French blunder at Fashoda. 

The Central Tvan-Shan Mountains, 1902- 


19038, by Dr. oe Merzbacher. pp. 294. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3 50 net. 


Published under the authority of the Royal 
Geographical Society, this yolume contains 
brief and rather technical summaries of explo- 
rations carried on during 1902-03 in the wild 
and little-known region between the Russian 
and Chinese Empires. The strictly scientific 
results of the expedition will appear later, 
but this account, with its many illustrations, 
will be of interest to Alpinists and explorers 
generally. - 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Concerning Paul and Fiammetta, by L. Allen 
Harker. pp. 320. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin introduces this 
story of English life with a commendation of 
its refinement and good spirit. Thecharacters 
are the children and visitors of an English 
squire and in their experiences and relations 
to the other children of the neighborhood a 


world away from anything American children 
are likely to know. But they are spirited, 
good-mannered, fond of dogs and horses and 
interesting to know and their very aloofness 
of environment may make their lively high- 
mindedness helpful to boys and girls in 
America. 

The Ranche on the Oxhide, by Henry Active. 

pp. 297. Macmillan Co. $1 1.60. 
Kansas had two formative periods, the time 
of the contest between slavery and freedom 
for its eastern counties, and the settlement of 
its central and western region after the War 
Between the States. This capital book for 
boya describes the adventures of a New Eng- 
land family which took up land after the war, 
when the army under the leadership of Custer, 
was struggling to bring the Wild Indian tribes 
under control. It describes hunting adven- 
tures and campaigns against the Indians with 
excitement endugh, but nothing melodramatic, 
and is based upon evident local knowledge 
and familiarity with the surroundings. 

City Government for Young People, by 


Charles Dylan Willard. pp. 170. Macmillan 
Co. 50 cents. 


The author believes it is more important that 
children in cities should study city govern- 
ment than that of state or nation, and this 
little book is provided for that end. It ad- 
mirably describes the chief characteristics 
of the most common forms of city rule and is 
well adapted for use in high schools or boys’ 
clubs, or for reading at home. It is simple, 
accurate and interesting. ; 

The Girls of Gardenville, by Carroll Watson 

Rankin. pp. 317. Henry Holt & Co. 
Sparkling stories of a lively group of young 
girls. Most of the tales have appeared in the 
Youth’s Companion and other papers. 


ART 


Tanaaete Painting and Modevn Dutch Ar- 
tists, by #. B. Groovaniclan pp. 229, Baker 
& Taylor Co. $2.00net. - 


The author brings to his task a special enthu- 
siasm for a little group of Dutch artists—Is- 
raels, Bosboom, Mauve, the Maris brothers 
and Weissenbruch—in whom he thinks the 
history of landscape painting which he sum- 
marily sketehes reaches its culmination, 
though neither Israels nor Bosboom are land- 
scapists. The analysis of motive and method 
in painting is helpful in its strong insistence 
upon the artist’s necessary self-expression in 
his work, and the relations of the great schools 
and painters are interestingly worked out. A 
good introduction to the study of landscape 
art, and well illustrated. 


Hans Holbein the Younger, b 


Ford Madox 
Een pp.178. E. P. Dutton 


Co. 75 cents 


A pe and origiuat study of the artist from 
his work, rather than from history or tradition. 
Interesting comparisons are drawn between 
the works of Diirer and Holbein, and the au- 
thor shows a just appreciation of both artists. 
Many of Holbein’s most famous works are de- 
scribed in detail and abundant illustrations 
embellish the volume. 

The Cathedral Builders in Spee ke 


ward §. Prior, F.8. A. pp. 112 
Co. $2.00 net. 


An instructive study of the conditions which 
determined the plan and form of the greater 
English churches. Mr. Prior rightly thinks 
of art as the exact and inevitable expression 
of a nation’s life, and therefore as a key to its 
history. He has attempted to reinterpret such 
remains of the cathedral work and furnishings 
as the greed of Henry VIIL., the iconoclastic 
zeal of the Puritans and the destructive efforts 
of the “‘ restorer ’’ have left. The ilustrations 
are notably fine. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 


by Perey Cross Standin 
Co., Lita. $1.5 30 Rot eae 


An appreciation of the personality and work 
of one of the most popular of living painters, 
prefaced by an admirable portrait and en- 
riched with many reproductions both in black 
and white and eolor. Opinions differ about 
the value of the art here represented and color 
is so essential to its charm that without it no 
final opinion can be reached. The invention 
is often of a delightful: simplicity, the lines of 
the figures are pleasing and thereisagayety - 


by Ea- 
Dutton & 


O. M., 
128. Gaasett rar 
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which charms. On the other hand, the least 
satisfying part of the pictures is the portraiture 
—the faces often seeming to be mere acces- 
sories of the cleverly suggested surfaces. 
Some of the pictures most commented on are 
not reproduced nor is the author’s criticism 
always discriminating; but the reader will 
gather from text and illustrations a good idea 
of the artist’s aims and accomplishments. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Real ae eal of J eran, ae! Louis Living- 
ston Seaman, ’ D., LL. D. 91. D. Apple- 
ton &Co. $1.5 


Dr. Seaman, ike Surgeon Major, U. 8. A., 
spent much time in his inspection of Japanese 
medical army work during the war with Rus- 
sia, havivg access to the fighting line and to 
all the hospitals. He draws an interesting 
picture of the medical success whish puts 
Japan far in the front as the preserver of her 
defenders from the attacks of disease. This 
mastery of disease and recovery of the wounded 
he rightly calls the most notable victory of 
the war. The usual percentage of deaths 
from disease to deaths from wounds is about 
four to one; in the Japanese experience four 
and a half men died from wounds received in 
‘battle to one from sickness, almost exactly re- 
versing the usual proportion. The record of 
our own army in Cuba and the Philippines is 
contrasted with these figures to the great dis- 
credit of our army authorities, and the startling 
fact is emphasized that the medical prepara- 
tion of our present army is less adequate now 
than when the thousands of American soldiers 
were killed by preventable disease in our re- 
cent wars. The only question suggested, but 
not amplified, in regard to these startling con- 
trasts is that of the comparative nerveless- 
mess of the Oriental. But even with this 
allowance the record calls for consideration 
and action by our army authorities. 

Oriental Studies, by Lewis Dayton Burdick. 

pp. 150. Irving Co., Oxford, N. Y. $1.00 net. 

Hssays showing the parallels between the 
folklore of different nations. The author 
has collected materials largely from scholarly 
sources, to no very apparent purpose and 
without much critical discrimination. 

The Fitle Mart, by Winston Churchill. 

Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 
On the billboards the managers rightly de- 
scribe this play as a farce-comedy. It hasa 
minimum of literary quality and that for the 
most part in quite incidental touches. The 
eonventional stage Englishman is here. The 
educated American young lady who proposes 
to a stranger in a public place a trial of Jiu 
Jitsu wrestling is, of course, merely for stage 
mse, 


pp. 215, 


Books Received 
(During the Week Ending March 27) 


SAINTS IN SOCIETY, by Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 
pp. 423. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

EVERYDAY LUNCHEONS, by Olive Green. pp.327. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 90 cents net. 

JESUS, by W. Bossuet, translated by Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan, edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL. D. 
pp. 211. G. P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Sv. PAUL, by H. Weinel, translated by Rev. G. A. 
Brenemann. pp. 399. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

A CANDID CONSIDERATION OF TROUBLESOME 
QUESTIONS, by Chester Fairman Ralston. Paper, 
pp. 77. Published by the author in Gloversville. 
N. Y. 25 cents. 

Sv. MATTHEW, Chaps. I. -VII. pp. 422; Chaps. 
IX.-XVII. pp. 385; Ohaps. XVIII. -XXVII. pp. 
379; ISAIAH, Chaps. I.-XLVIII. pp. 385; 
ISAIAH, Chaps. XLIX.-LXVI.; JEREMIAH. pp. 
403; by Alexander Maclaren, D. D., Litt. D., per 
set of 6 vols. (Genesis already issued) $7.50, not 
sold separately. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by Dr. Harald 
Hoffding, translated by B. E. Meyer. pp. 410. 
Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

CHATWIT, THE MAN-TALK BIRD, by Philip Verrill 
Mighels. pp. 265. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

Siuas STRONG, by Irving Bacheller. pp. 340. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by James 
Orr,D.D. pp.562. Chas. Rexibner’s Sons. $1.50 
net. 

THEIR HUSBAND’S WIVES, edited by W. D. How- 
ells and H. M. Alden. pp.181. Harper & Bros. 
$1 00. 

LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE: THE 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. pp. 131; THE Book 
OF DANIEL. pp. 90. A. C. ‘Armstrong & Son, 
each 40 cents. 
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OLD WASHINGTON, by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
pp. 279. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

CALLED TO THE FIELD, by Lucy Meacham Thrus- 
ton. pp. 340. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

FIvE Famous FRENCH WOMEN, by Mrs. Henry 
Faweett, LL.D. pp. 304. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 
$2 00. 

SiR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, O. M., R. A., by 
Percy Cross Standing. pp. 128. Cassell & Go., 
Ltd. $1.50 net. 

THE PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES OF AN AMERICAN 
TEACHER, by William B. Freer. pp. 344. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

BOB AND THE GUIDES, by Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews. pp. 351. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

On LIFE AFTER DEATH, from the German of 
Gustav Theodor Fechner, by Dr. Hugo Wernekke. 
pp. 135. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 

THE OLD AND THE NEw MAGIC, by Henry Ridgely 
Evans. pp. 351. Open Court Pub. Co. 
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PORTFOLIO OF BUDDHIST ART, collected by Dr. 
Paul Carus. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 

HUMANICULTURE, by Hubert Higgins. pp. 255. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.20 net. 

JOSIAH WARREN, by William Bailie. pp. 135. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

A SUNDAY SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN, by Alexander 
C. Haverstick. pp. 57. Young Churchman Co., 
Milwaukee. 50 cents net. 

THE HUNGER OF THE HEART FOR FAITH, by Rev. 
Charles C. Pierce, D.D. pp. 225. Young Church- 
man Co., Milwaukee. $1.00 net. 

ALTON OF SoMASCO, by Harold Bindloss. pp. 355. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

THE NEw Far East, by Thomas F. Millard. pp. 
319. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

THE REFORMATION, by George Park Fisher, D. D., 
LL.D. pp. 525. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
net. New and revised edition. 

JOHN WITHERSPOON, by David Walker Woods, Jr. 
pp. 295. F.H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 


Bits from New Books 


The Final Test 


A man may earnestly desire the will of God 
to prevail in the matter of national justice, in 
the purification of the morals of society, in 
civilization and the elevation of ali men to 
better conditions, in growing humanity, in re- 
finement and knowledge, in the general im- 
provement of conditions of human life at large 
—and yet, with all this aspiration for God’s 
will, he may be quite unwilling that the will 
of the Lord should prevail in his private af- 
fairs. When it humbles his pride, disappoints 
his ambition, probes his selfishness, resists 
his cherished schemes and overwhelms him 
with embarrassment—how is it then?—From 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermon Briefs (Pil- 
grim Press). 


In the Tennessee Mountains 


“Thar was a old widder-man with six chil- 
dren lived in Jim county, and he married a 
Sequatchie widder that had six children, too; 
and then they had six more. One day the 
whole passel of ’em got to fightin’, and the old 
woman poked her head out o’ the door and 
hollered to her man, ‘Come hyer with a 
hick’ry, quick; your children’s a-whuppin’ 
my childern, and they’re all about to tromple 
the life out of our childern! ”’—From Miles’s 
Spirit of the Mountains (Pott). 


The Cruelties of the Easy-Going 


“Do you know what’s the matter with this 
town, Moike? All the b’ys in it that wants to 
work at all wants to do somethin’ aisy, loike 
drivin’ a delivery wagon. Though the way 
they drive ’em ain’t so aisy on the horses, 
nayther. There’s a lesson for you, Moike. 
Them that’s so aisy on themsilyes is the very 
wans to be hard on iverything and iverybody. 
Them that’s got snail’s feet of their own can’t 
get a horse to. go fast enough for ’em, specially 
when the horse belongs to somebody else.”’— 
From Zollinger’s The Widow O’Callaghan’s 
Boys (McClurg). 


A Woman’s Demands 


‘© Well, first of all she wanted your father— 
every minute of him, every thought, every 
heart-beat. He couldn’t give it to her, my 
dear. Nomancould. I tell you I have lived 
to a great age, and I have known great 


e people, and I have never seen the man yet 


who could give a woman all the love she 
wanted.’—From Glasgow’s, The Wheel of 
Life (Doubleday, Page). 


Conscious Ability 


I believe that some have tried to figure out 
that St. Martin of Tours ought to bethe patron 
saint of the United States. One of his feast- 


days falls on July 4, and his colors are red, 
white and blue. But I rather prefer, my-,. 
self, the Boanerges, the two sons of Zebedee. 
When asked: ‘‘ Are ye able to drink of this 
cup? ”’ they answered: ‘“‘ Weareable.”’ They 
didn’t in the least know what it was, but they 
knew they were able for anything that any- 
body else was, and perhaps, able for a little 
more. At any rate, they were willing to 
chance it. That’s the United States of Amer- 
ica, clear to the bone and back again to the 
skin.—From Wood’s Back Home (McClure, 
Phillips). 


A Fresh Start 


** Let’s kind of brace from now on. 
can’t be angels, none of us. We’ve been too 
much handicapped. But we can brace! ”’— 
From Day’s Squire Phin (Barnes). 


We 


Water of Death 


Epidemics of cholera have swept over the 
country even since the English occupation. 
The last was in the fall of 1902 and claimed 
40,000 victims. It chanced that the headman 
of Ghalioub, a small native village near Assiut, 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and brought 
back with him a bottle of water from the holy 
well Zem Zem. Naturally all the inhabitants 
wanted a draught fromit. As it was impossi- 
ble to divide so small a quantity among so 
many persons, the happy idea was conceived 
of pouring it into the village well. It was 
teeming with cholera germs, and even the next 
day numbers of the village inhabitants myste- 
riously sickened and died. The water of Zem 
Zem igs sure to bring one to Paradise, and in 
this case it acted more quickly than usual. 
From this well the infection spread all over 
Egypt and also over Palestineand Syria. The 
latter country had even a worse time and it 
took over a year to suppress it.— From Dun- 
ning’s Today on the Nile (James Pott). 


No Place to Die In 


London is a big city, yet the poor often find 
it as difficult to get room to die, as to live. I 
can think of at least a dozen homeless men 
who have come into this Salvation Army 
Shelter for the express purpose of dying here. 
One man in particular, dragged himself in 
here one wintry afternoon, lay down in peace, 
and within a few minutes had passed away.— 
From Coates’s Life of General Booth (Dutton)’ 


Qualification for a Cook 


“Trish stew—eh? ’Tis the king of victuals 
in proper hands. A free use of onions, I see, 
Henny Plerce—like your big nature. No mean 
woman can cook well. It calls for a generous 
spirit—a light hand and a large heart.””— 
Phillpotts’s The Portreeve (Macmillan). 


‘ 
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Not Pity but Respect 


A Negro’s View of the Color Line 


By Rey. T. Netson Baxer, PASTOR OF SECOND CHURCH, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The “color line’ at the Student Volunteer 
Movement Convention at Nashville, Tenn., is 
just what any one who has watched for the 
last five or ten years the drift of race senti- 
ment in this country would have expected. 
The cry of the Volunteer movement has been, 
** The evangelization of the world in this gen- 
eration.” This action at Nashville shows 
that to evangelize this country is about as 
much if not more than they can do in this 
generation. And no one that has not more 
education and religion than common sense 
would expect the Student Volunteer move- 
ment to lose its common sense because it has 
religion and to antagonize the strongest senti- 
ments of the very people they are trying to 
reach. 

No one knows better than the Christian 
worker how quick people are to take advan- 
tage of the smallest things and stay away 
from religious meetings. The most impor- 
tant man in the South for the Student Volun- 
teer to reach is not the Negro, but the Cau- 
casian. It seems to me that it is about time 
the educated Negro preachers had learned to 
sympathize with the white man who is trying 
to win men for Jesus Christ and know that 
the Christian worker with white men must 
wait on sin and ignorance as well as the 
Negro Christian worker with black men— 
neither can have things just as they like to 
have them. 

I was at Mt. Hermon School in 1886 where 
and when the Student Volunteer movement 
was born; and I have confidence in the moral 
purpose of the men at the head of things. 
And Iam glad that they have common sense 
enough to know that when they are in India, 
they must take into account the social cus- 
toms of India. - Tennessee is not Massa- 
chusetts; and if the Student Volunteer move- 
ment is to do its best possible work in Tennes- 
see it must recognize that fact. 

There is but one thing that will ever save 
the Negroes of the South from the pity of all 
thoughtful people—and pity borders on con- 
tempt—and that is the growth of a feeling in 
the heart of the Southern Negro that makes 
him as proud of being by himself as the South- 
ern white man is of being by himself. This 
protest coming always from one side makes 
one feel that it is due to a feeling of inferior- 
ity on the part of the protestants. It is hard 
to respect a person that is always whining 
and pouting because you do not want to sit by 
him. You may pity him—but pity borders on 
contempt—you cannot respect him. When 
the Negro really feels as proud of being black 
as the white man does of being white he will 
no longer feel humiliated by being seated by 
himself. 

Booker T. Washington has gained, not the 
pity, but the respect of the best people, not 
only of this country, but of the world. And 
he has done this because he can say to the 
white race with all truth, 

*““T am as proud of my race as you are of 
yours.” And because he is proud of his race 
he never pouts and whines because the cus- 
toms of the South demand that the races sit 
by themselves. Booker T. Washington is just 
as great.a man sitting apart with his mother’s 
people as he is when he sits with his father’s 
people. 

Let us get education—let us get the best 
possible education; let us get good religion— 
an ethicized religion—but in all our getting let 
us get, as far as possible, common sense. 

There is growing up among the Negroes of 
this land a class of persohs who spend their 
time and strength in talking and writing about 
their ‘‘manhood.”’ This talk has the tendency 
to give one the same feeling one has in the 
presence of the woman who is always talking 
about how sacred she holds her virtue. Supe- 


riority, manhood and virtue never speak of 
themselves. 

All intelligent, self-respecting Negroes are 
agreed that the wrongs against the Negro race 
must be fought to a finish; but they are not 
all agreed as to what those wrongs are nor 
are they all agreed as to the method of fighting 
the wrongs upon which they are agreed. All 
would destroy the ‘‘ Jim Crow ecar.’”’ Some 
would do it by destroying the laws that made 
these cars; others would do it by destroying 
the causes that made the laws; some would 
destroy the ‘‘Jim Crow ear,’ so that white 
and colored can travel together; others would 
destroy the ‘“‘ Jim Crow Negro,” so that the 
so called ‘‘ Jim Crow car” would be the best 
car in which to travel. This is the longest 
way round, but it is the surest way home. 

When the Negro leaders spend their time 
and energy in teaching the race to see the 
distinction between pity and respect, and 
when this distinction really takes hold of the 
Negro in good earnest, the ‘‘ Jim Crow car” 
will vanish of its own accord as it did in Bos- 
ton, the ‘‘ cradle of liberty,’’ and as it did in 
Philadelphia, ‘‘the city of brotherly hatred,” 
as I once heard it called by a speaker one Sun- 
day afternoon on Boston Common. 

I have absolutely no fear of that class of 
men who write big books and leading articles 
about the ‘‘ inherent superiority ’’ of the white 
race—there are evidently superior men and 
women in the white race, but they are not 
those who are always talking about it—but I 
have fears lest the leaders of the Negro race 
produce in themseives and in the racea chronic 
state of whining and pouting over their real 
and imaginary wrongs and lose their place in 
the ‘‘ great system of things which waits for 
no man’’ nor race of men. I have fears lest, 
failing to catch the spirit of the great world 
movements, these good, earnest and learned 
men will defeat the very end for which they 
strive. 

It is pathetic and sad to hear that while 
one of the greatest missionary conventions 
that the Student Volunteers have ever held 
was going on, the Negro students who are 
to be leaders of the Negro race were outside 
pouting like children because they were to be 
seated by themselves, because they were not 
allowed to sit by the side of white men! 

When I reflect upon the multi-colored aspect 
of the American Negro, and when I remember 
that these many color; came to the race 
through the degradation of Negro women by 
white men, and when I remember and reflect 
upon the fact that this degradation—not in 
all cases, we are glad to say, but in far too 
many cases—was made easy through the per- 
verted «3thetical taste of the Negro woman, 


which perversion made her willing to sacrifice ~ 


her virtue that her child might be made a little 
more beautiful by having “ good hair,” ‘‘thin 
lips,” “‘a light skin’’ and ‘‘a prettier nose’’; 
and when I remember that this csthetical 
perversion is still strong in the life of the 
American Nezro—I say, when I remember 
these things—I welcome almost anything that 
will keep the Negro woman and the Southern 
white man as far apart as possible. 

I can well understand why those who long 
for the time when there will be but one race 
in this country fight everything like the sep- 
aration of the races. But I am not one of 
those who long for such a state of things. 
Separation of the black and the white races 
in the South today is the best thing for both 
races. Not where we are, but what we are 
is the great and final question that should 
concern us. When we are more concerned 
about where we are than we are about what 
we are we may stir the thoughtful man’s 
pity and even his sympathy but not his re- 
spect. 
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This constant protest against everything 
like race separation has a deeper meaning 
than at first sight appears. There is a class 
of Negro leaders who in their blindness ob-~ 
ject to everything Negro. They object to 
Negro churches and call them a great wrong ~ 
against the Negro; they object to Negro 
schools and feel that a great wrong has been 
done the Negro child who has not been al- 
lowed to attend school with white childreu— 
and in their heart of hearts they object to the 
Negro child. ; 

The name Negro smacks of reproach—so did 
the name Christian onee, but today it is the 
name which is above every name. Names are. 
what the owners of the names make them. — 
And the young Negro must be taught that his — 
task in this nation is not to run away from 
himself and hide his face in the snow, but his 
task is to make the name Negro not a sign for 
‘tender sympathy ’’ and pity, but a sign that 
stands for manhood and womanhood which 
always and everywhere demands respect. 
And his watchword must be, ‘* Not Pity but 
Respect.” 


The Gentleman in the Auto- 
mobile 
_ BY REV. CHARLES B. RICE, D. D. 


The Congregationalist of March 17 said: 


President Woodrow Wilson indicts the auto- 
mobile as the greatest breeder of socialism in 
this country, because to the average man their 
owners’ use of them istypical of the arrogance 
of wealth. 


The saying is true and serious. I have 
ratoer wide opportunity for knowing what is 
done and suffered in this matter, particularly 
in the country towns, where the mischief in 
the nature of the case is worst. 

The root of the trouble is in ignorance and 
bad manners. Most of the owners of auto- 
mobiles must bse gentlemen, and they know | 
and mean to respect the right of others. - But 
some are different, and they make themselves | 
conspicuous. They whirl furiously along the 
road, and when they seeanything before them, 
they utter the fearful howl of which they are 
possessed, and then they seem to think that 
they have discharged the whole duty of man, 
and that every one must get out of their way- 
Not long ago I was driving with my wife upon 
a narrow road, We heard this interesting 
noise behind us, and with barely time to get 
altogether into the ditch, we saw the machine 
go by us with unchecked speed and without 
turning an inch from the middle of the road. 
The ladies on board smiled as they passed. 
It may have been a smile of gladness to see 
that our unprofitable lives had been spared. 
My wife, who is a fair judge of such matters, 
believed it to be a smile of clear derision. I 
do not ordinarily think it wise to differ from 
her; but I took it to be a composite smile, 
made up in part of ignorance, and in part 
of an unenlightened self-satisfaction. Hither 
way, it seemed at that time inappropriate. 

I do not suppose the driver of that machine 
knew as much about the law of the road as did 
the horse he passed, which is, to be sure, a 
pretty wide margin of intelligence. A towns- 
man, a hard working man, went for berries 
last summer. Coming home upon his bieyele, 
with his pail well filled, he heard this noise of 
alarm and command behind him, and he found 
an automobile bearing down close upon his 
side of the road, as if to sea what would be- 
come of him. He was crowded into the ditch 
and upset, and his berries scattered upon the 
ground. ‘The men in the car drove on without 
the least sign of regret or of concern. Such 
things are not atall uncommon. I could tell 
of many other doings of the same sort. 

The situation of a person driving an auto- 
mobile is peculiar. He comes and is gone in 
a minute. He knows no one and is known of 
noone, His number even is scarcely seen in 
the confusion, dust and speed. The sense of 
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personal presence—a great safeguard every- 
where else against all rudeness—is not awak- 
ened at all with him. I think it is for this 
reason that many people do not behave as 
well upon an automobile as they do every- 
where else. I presume I should have been 
courteously treated by those ladies that drove 
us out of the road if I could have had the 
pleasure of making a call upon them in their 
home. If we had been all of us on foot I do 
not think it would have occurred to them to 
crowd us off the sidewalk. 

This sense of personality needs to be in 
some way restored or put upon the auto- 
mobile. The owner or driver of a horse 
drawn carriage is commonly known, or may 
be; so is the conductor of an electric or steam 
car. Along with this knowledge there goes a 
certain sense of character and of responsi- 
bility. If the owner’s name were put, large 
and plain, upon the automobile, I believe that 
this would of itself, in the end, do much to 
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lighten the mischief as we have it now. A 
gentleman, at any rate, could have some sense 
of carrying his reputation along with him. 

It is to be remembered that not all the rude- 
ness of the automobile drivers is to be charged 
tothe rich. The lordly being who goes by us, 
with his head erect, and looking neither to the 
right-hand nor to the left-hand, nor down- 
ward, may be a young fellow who has not paid 
for his coat, and who has borrowed a few dol- 
lars with which he has hired a car and bought 
a bottle of whisky. But it must be admitted 
that some, perhaps many, among the rich, are 
not well-bred. The display which they make 
of their ignorance and insolenca upon the 
highways is most unfortunate. There are 
occasions enough of irritation and discontent 
at the present time, without the fl:unting 
abroad of this foolishness; and the great body 
of owners of automobiles, who are bred as 
gentlemen ought to be quick to separate them- 
selves from these unworthy associates. 


Happenings in Washington 


By Lillian Camp Whittlesey 


. Too Much Censure of Men in Public Life 


At a Psi Upsilon dinner the other night, the 
rector of the oldest Episcopal church here 
emphasized. a matter that called out some 
earnest after-dinner speeches. He said that 
in some of the Eastern cities, and he cited 
Boston in particular, in many a club about 
9.30 in the evening, as soon as the House of 
Representatives or the Senate are mentioned, 
people go right up in the air with charges of 
obstruction, trickery and corruption. Much 
of this is due to magazine articles that have 
‘become a popular and dangerous mode of 
censure, He urged that college men be dis- 
criminating and fair in their spoken and 
written comments on men in public life. 

Two senators followed with much serious- 
ness and feeling about this style of defama- 
tion. One said it is disheartening to a man 
who has devoted the best years of his life to 
the public service to have such articles read 
and believed. Others continued in much the 
same vein. Last Sunday morning, Dr. C. H. 
Everest, who is filling the pulpit of the Firat 
Congregational Church with much acceptance, 
in a few well-put sentences, pointed out the 
evil effect upon young people of such abuse of 
men in high official position. Every one of 
them has had the searchlight of investigation 
focused upon him in his political campaign, 
and they are all the representatives of the 
.people who sent them, he said. Senator 
Spooner affirms that the present Senate is a 
body of clean, able men whose integrity is 
above the average of their predecessors. A 
crédit mobilier scandal would now be impos- 
sible. 


In the Senate Gallery 


A visitor in the Senate gallery is impressed 
with two things. First, the able administra- 
tion of Vice-President Fairbanks. Not only 
has he a dignified and commanding presence, 
but his voice is clear, his methods prompt and 
businesslike. Some one said of Secretary 
Taft the other day, if he goes upon the 
Supreme Bench, the country may have lost a 
good President. With his reserve of strength 
and ability, the Vice President might easily 

step up higher. Another thing that one no- 
tices is the mental alertness of the senators. 
_It is not due to their youth, they are of all 
ages from thirty-six to more than twice that 
number, but there is a constant keenness, a 
watchfulness so that in debate a gauntlet has 
scarcely time to touch the floor before some 
one is on his feet ready to take it up. A good 
many sharp and strong speeches have been 
whetted by Senator Tillman’s remarks. He 
calls himself ‘‘ the cornfield lawyer,’’ and hasa 
way of almost daily saying the most exasper- 
ating things, and as often taking them back. 


He is large, has a smooth, sarcastic face, 
speaks with a provoking drawl, and it is un- 
certain when he is in earnest and when not. 
Senator Foraker, an iron-gray man in an iron- 
gray suit, with no nonsense about him, scored 
the South Carolinian for his criticisms of 
Judge Humphrey’s d‘cision, and of the 
United States ‘Courts in general. Senator 
Spooner is not much taller than his colleague, 
La Follette. His thick brown hair is gener- 
ally rumpled and .were it not that his strong 
face is heavily lined, it would be hard to 
believe that he graduated in 1864. Senator 
Tillman refers to him as his “ learned tutor in 
the law,”’ and it is to be noticed that the 
pitchfork comes down after a few caustic 
sentences from the senator from Wisconsin. 
The Congressional Record is not an exact 
verbatim report of all the proceedings in the 
Senate. There may not be as many flights of 
oratory in the upper chamber as in the old 
days, but there is more business. There has 
to be as the country grows bigger. Such 
speeches as Senator Knox made the other day 
upon the Rate Bill must require an exhaustive 
study of finance, trusts, equities, constitu- 
tional law, transportation problems and a 
dozen other abstruse subjects. 


City Government in Good Hands. 


Asa city Washington is glad that the Presi- 
dent has indicated to Commissioner Henry B. 
Macfarland his intention to appoint him for 
what he will not accept for himself, a third 
term. Mr. Macfarland is the president of the 
board, the spokesman for all occasions, and an 
ardent worker in all that relates to the highest 
welfare of the city. He is deeply interested in 
civic and social problems. The district com- 
mittees of both Houses are ready to listen to 
delegations of women and men who have 
argued for a compulsory school law in the 
district, for the regulation of employment 
bureaus and for playgrounds for children. It 
looks as though the united efforts of the Civic 
Center Board of Trade, asociated charities 
and collegiate alumnze would be able to ac- 
complish something in these directions. But 
one never knows till the bill is passed. The 
Juvenile Court is to be, and a prominent can- 
didate for its judge is Mr. James E. West, the 
superintendent of the Mt. Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Sunday school.— The President, who 
has an eye and hand on everything, made a 
talk before the sub-committees composing the 
Keep Commission at the home of Mr. Pinchot 
the other evening, stating his desires for the 
clean government of this city as well.as for 
the country. The Keep Commission has been 
appointed by the President to look into the 
antiquated and complicated methods of the 
general government, and toreport to him ways 
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for improving and simplifying the same.—— 
The reports of the committees of the Board of 
Trade call attention to the district as a manu- 
facturing center. Exclusive of government 
undertakings there is, according to the census 
of 1900, more capital invested in manufactur- 
ing here than in Kansas City or Trenton. 
It has a greater number of manufacturing 
establishments employing more persons to 
whom are paid higher wages than Lowell, 
Rochester or Worcaster. The Board of Trade 
will seek to encourage manufactures by suit- 
able advertising. 


Personal Mention 


Mr. Edward Hearne is the newly elected 
general secretary of the Y.M.C.A. Heisa 
graduate of the lowa Wesleyan University, 
had an experience in the Philippines as a sol- 
dier during the war, and comes here from the 
Y.M. C. A. general secretaryship of the State 
of New Jersey. Mr. Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
for eleven years the Washington correspon- 
dent of the Boston Transcript, now goes to 
Boston as one of its editors. Thousands of 
people who have daily studied public men and 
affairs through the eyes of ‘‘ Lincoln” will 
watch with interest as he proceeds to mold 
public opinion from his easy chair in Boston. 
He came here in 1893 as one of the secretaries 
at the White House during the administration 
of President Cleveland, and has a host of 
friends in and out of the several clubs of the 
city. Mrs. O’Brien has been deeply interested 
in civic problems, and both will be greatly 
missed. 

The Diocese of Washington has just passed 
its decennial and Bishop Satterlee, the first 
and only bishop, marked the event by calling 
upon the parishes to clear themselves of debt, 
the sum total being about $300,000. 


The Compulsory Education Bill 


All who wish to have the capital of the 
nation become what it should be, a model city, 
may well urge upon their members, the pas- 
sage of the compulsory education bill for the 
district. Thirty-four states and two terri- 
tories have compulsory education laws, they 
include everything north and west of Wash- 
ington except Delaware. 

Of the entire number of children in the 
district between the ages of eight and four- 
t3en, twenty-five per cent., or about five thou- 
sand, are not in school. Mr. Littlefield of 
Maine, the other day quoted from Horace 
Mann, when he emphasized the fact that the 
school system costs for three children what 
should be spent for the advantage of four. 

The bill has passed the Senate, Senator 
Dillingham of Vermont was one of its most 
active supporters. Representative Morrell is 
chairman of the subcommittee on education 
for the district, Mr. Greene of Massacbusetts 
and Mr. Sims of Tennessee, are members of the 
same committee. It has been approved with 
amendments, and will probably come up for 
action before the House during the first fort- 
night in April. As it reads now, the school 
age is made from six to fourteen, the first 
figure should be changed to eight, it is quite 
too compulsory to require all little tots of six 
to spend several hours daily in the school- 
rocm. 


The appointment of more than fifty pew 
members of the teaching faculty in a single 
year is a notable achievement for any univer- 
sity. More notable even than this is the wide 
variety of training with which these half a 
hundred come to theassistance of the teaching 
force at Prinezton—mostly as members of the 
new preceptorial force which President Wil- 
son has organized. Of fifty-four men either 
newly appointed or promoted, only fourteen 
studied in the undergraduate or graduate 
schools of Princeton. It is evident that Presi- 
dent Wilson believes in new blood and is 
swayed by no narrow sense of loyalty to the 
past of his own alma mater. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Religious Interest 


With here and there an exception there has 
been no special religious interest in any of the 
churches of Chicago the past winter. The 
regular work has been carried on with per- 
haps a little more than the ordinary success, 
but there have been no continued services 
save in a few churches. Dr. J. W. Fifield 
has spent three weeks with the Third Church, 
Oak Park, Rey. Arthur Armstrong, pastor, 
with good results. Dr. Frank Smith is now 
preaching every evening to his own people at 
Warren Avenue. Several brethren plan for 
special meetings during Passion Week. But 
there has not been, and there are no signs of 
there being any such overpowering interest in 
religious things as some had hoped for at the 
beginning of the season. 


The Seminary 


Most of the time Monday morning was given 
to reports from the seminary. Emphasis was 
laid upon the work of the foreign departments. 
The head professor in each department pre- 
sented its demands and gave a history of 
what had been accomplished. Professor Kraft 
spoke for the German, Professor Risberg for 
the Swedish and Professor Jernberg for the 
Dano-Norwegian department. The net re- 
sult of about twenty years’ work is the estab- 
lishment of more than 300 Congregational 
ehurches with more than 18,000 members and 
the publication of two or three religious news- 
papers. Professor Risberg as secretary and 
treasurer of a Swedish Missionary Society 
looks after the expenditure of about $30,000 a 
year on foreign missions. The graduates of 
these departments are scattered over the coun- 
try as ministers, teachers, editors, with twenty, 
more or less, at work abroad. One Swedish 
missionary was killed in the Boxer rebellion. 
It will be seen that these foreign departments 
form a seminary by themselves, with six pro- 
fessors in all and more than fifty students. 
They are related to the seminary as institutes 
and are given a home in the seminary build- 
ings free of cost. The salaries of the pro- 
fessors and some other expenses bring up the 
outlay to about $9,000 a year, a petty sum con- 
sidering what is done for that amount of 
money. The feeling is, and in this the minis- 
ters and all friends of the seminary concur, 
that this money should be furnished from the 
interest of a special fund of not less than $180,- 
000, of which Dr. Pearsons has already given 
$30,000. As the work done is for the ad- 
vantage of the whole country, it would seem 
fair to ask the entire denomination to aid in 
securing the $150,000 so pressingly demanded. 
Dr. George is anxious also that the Christian 
Institute for the training of laymen for spe- 
cial work, and young women for pastors’ as- 
sistants, should be adequately endowed. The 
work in this direction, under the care of Dr. 
Martin, is full of promise. During the year 
it is hoped that the deaconess work will be 
put on a firmer financial basis, and to this 
department the professors are ready to give all 
possible assistance. Every one regrets the 
decision of Dr. George to withdraw from the 
presidency of the seminary at the close of 
the present year. He withdraws with the 
conviction that the instruction he gives can be 
given by others, and that with his salary saved 
for the general fund the income will more 
nearly equal its necessary expense. The re- 
adjustment will require a few more hours’ 
teaching each week on the part of the pro- 
fessors, but no one of them objects to that. 


Campaign for Foreign Missions 

This is well under way in Chicago and vicin- 
ity. Good work has been done further West 
and throughout the Interior. The services 
Thursday morning in Chicago at which Dr. 
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Arthur Smith addressed the ladies were full 
of enthusiasm. Nor were those in Oak Park 
where he was the most prominent speaker at 
all inferior to any held in the East. Those 
arranged for next week in Evanston and else- 
where promise to be of great interest. Un- 
doubtedly they will increase the income of 
the Board considerably. Secretary Hitchcock 
has worked faithfully and has been aided very 
efficiently by the co-operating committee of 
the Interior. 


Rev. Mr. Dewhurst as a College Preacher 


Mr. Dewhurst has just returned from a trip 
East during which he preached to the young 
ladies at Vassar and the young men at Prince- 
ton. Mr. Dewhurst has rare gifts for a service 
of this sort. The university church of which 
he is pastor is steadily growing, and erelong 
will be one of the prominent churches of the 
country. Among its members are several 
university professors, and in its congregation 
a goodly number of university students. 


Dr. Beaton at Beloit 


Dr. Beaton has given this month a course of 
seven lectures on the George Greiner Schnei- 
der foundation. The general subject was The 
Spiritual Interpretation of Life. This was 
illustrated from modern poetry and criticism. 
The subjects were: The Student and Democ- 
racy, A Spiritual Interpretation of Life, The 
Ministry of Art, The New Poetry, Burns. 
The New Poetry: Wordsworth, Keats and 
Shelley; The New Criticism: Coleridge and 
Arnold; The New Literature: Carlyle and 
Emerson. Constructive and, Practical Ideas. 
Dr. Beaton preached in the chapel on Sunday 
and met all students who wished to counsel 
with him privately. Dr. Beaton is very popu- 
lar in Beloit, and the fact that he lays especial 
stress on the spiritual element in life rendered 
his visit there especially valuable. 


Dr. Gunsaulus 


The lectures which this singularly gifted 
man has been giving for several successive 
Thursday noons have been heard by hundreds 
of men. Holy Week he will speak every day, 
and during this week will have the special 
aid of his Congregational brethren. In fact, 
they have made themselves responsible for 
the expense connected with them. So far as 
one cau judge, these noonday addresses have 
met a real want and it is hoped that the interest 
manifest this year may lead Dr. Gunsaulus to 
consider the wisdom of repeating them next 
year and thus establish a series of Thursday 
noon lectures here which may resemble more 
or less closely those of Dr. Parker in London. 


Death of Mr. Tewksbury 


Chicago as well as Boston mourns the sud- 
den death of this genial and gifted man. He 
became manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Publishing Society’s business when it was at 
its lowest ebb and speedily put it on a paying 
basis. It was with sincere regret that Con- 
gregationalists in Chicago heard of his removal 
to Boston nine yearsago. Asa Sunday school 
teacher, superintendent and officer of Union 
Park Chureh, he was efficient and faithful. 
In whatever concerned the interests of the 
churches he was ready to do his part. His 
yearly visits have always been anticipated by 
scores of friends, and more houses have been 
open to him than he could enter. Few busi- 
ness men in so short a time have won for 
themselves higher esteem or more friends 
than Mr. Tewksbury won in Chicago. The 
sorrow felt at his death and the sympathy 
for Mrs. Tewksbury in her bereavement are 
sincere and universal. 


Mrs. D. K. Pearsons 

In the death of Mrs. Marietta Chapin Pear- 
sons, at Hinsdale, Il]l., March 30, not alone 
her husband, Dr. D. K, Pearsons, but the 


- many have felt in the future of the city. 
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thousands who have profited from her benevo- 
lent spirit have suffered great loss. Not one 
of her husband’s many gifts to various objects. 
at home and abroad and especially to the cause 
of education, has been made without her 
counsel and approval. These gifts amount to 
several millions of dollars, extend over the 
country and over the mission fields of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches. 
Mrs. Pearsons was born in Springfield, Mass.,. 
in 1819, was the daughter of Deacon Giles 
Chapin and married Dr. D. K. Pearsons, then: 
a practitioner in Chicopee, Mass., in 1847. It 
was through her influence that Dr. Pearsons 
came West. They made their home from 1857 
to 1860 in Ogle County, Illinois, removed to 
Chicago in 1860, where they remained till 1885, 
when they settled at Hinsdale, a suburb of 
the city. Fortwenty-five years Mrs. Pearsons. 
was one of the most generous and devoted 
members of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Since that time she has been a member of the 
Hinsdale Congregational Church. All her life 
she has been deeply interested in foreign 
missions and with her sister Miss Chapin, 
whe died only a few years ago, did all that she 
could for their support. A recent gift of 
$50,000 to Anatolia College, Turkey, is a 
memorial of her. Dr. and Mrs. Pearsons 
have led a singularly happy life. Without 
children of their own, they have made the 
children of those less fortunate in the posses- 
sion of this world’s goods their own, and have 
found their greatest joy in aiding colleges in 
which poor boys and girls can get an education. 
Funeral services were at Hinsdale Sunday 
afternoon. 


Political Excitement 


This is becoming very intense. April 3 half 
the members of the Common Council are to be 
elected, and a vote taken on the whole question 
of municipal ownership. The liquor men are 
making strenuous efforts to defeat those alder- 
men who voted to increase the tax on saloons 
from $500 to $1,000. It is said that a fund of 
$100,000 will be used to carry the election in 
favor of the saloons. But the friends of high 
license are alert also. The men who are at- 
tacked are held up as on a roll of honor, and 
parties are lost sight of in efforts to secure their 
re-election. The mayor seems to be in favor 
of the saloons, for they favor his municipal 
ownership projects. At any rate, the saloons 
are running wide open now, and gambling is 
unchecked. This may continue only till after 
election. 


Changes in Zion City 


These seem to be taking place nearly every 
day. The latest and most radical change is 
the decision by Overseer Voliva to incorpo- 
rate each industry by itself, sell the stock and 
conduct the enterprise on a profit sharing 
basis. Six per cent. on the investment is re- 
served for the corporation. Other profits are 
then to be distributed on the basis of three to 
one, i. e., stockholders will get three per cent. 
of these profits and the employees one per 
cent. It is expected that the plan will work 
admirably and restore the confidence which 
Dr. 
Dowie has steadily opposed incorporation, has 
insisted upon a common purse for all the in- 
dustries and interests of the city, and in this 
way, it is claimed, has brought it to the verge . 
of bankruptey. At present the outlook is 
hopeful. : 

Chicago, March 31. FRANELIN. 

The Annual Meeting of the C.S.S.and P.S. 
will be held Monday, April 16, 4 Pp. M., for the 
election of officers and the amendment of the 
by-laws and the transaction of such other busi- 
ness as may legally come before it.” 

WILLIAM R. CAMPBELL, 
Clerk of the Society. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 
Amportance. To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 
-of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 

Another Protest Against Racial 

‘ Discrimination 

I was present at only one meeting of the 
‘Volunteer Student gathering at Nashville— 
the great men’s meeting in the auditorium 
Sunday afternoon when five thousand were 
‘present—but my heart was saddened, and my 
attention wandering, as I realized the great 
‘hurt which was being done my black brother 
by what seemed to me a wholly unnecessary 
act of Christian thoughtlessness. Compromise 
may be base and heartless—happy he who can 
distinguish between it as a good and as an 
-evil! I asked a Southern delegate, ‘“‘ Why is 
if you want the Abysinnian Negro educated 
-and not the South Carolinian type?’”’ And the 
reply which came from this Southern Meth- 
odist educator, who had been an attendant 
‘upon the great convention, was, ‘‘I know it 
isn’t right; theoretically we are wrong—but we 
-don’t have to live with the Abyssinian Negro.’’ 
There was hope in his reply. Nevertheless, it 
was a mistake, a blunder, to have held that 
“Volunteer Student convention in any place 
where the color line would be drawn. 

Lenox, Mass. R. DEW. MALLARY. 


_A Time for Deeds, Not Theoties 


A brother suggests in The Forum a confer- 
-ence of leaders, evangelists and critics to con- 
sider a question of evangelistic work, ‘‘ thresh 
ut out’? and “‘establish a satisfactory basis” 
forit. But this is not a subject to be decided 
ty talk or argument. The best way. is for 
pastors and churches to earnestly engage in 
evangelistic work, using the methods which 
appeal to their prayerful judgment and the 
doctrines which they find in the Bible. Thus 
they are most likely to secure the co-operation 
and power of the Holy Spirit, and the satis- 
factory basis will gradually appear. 

President Tucker said at the National Coun- 
-cil at Portland, Me., ‘‘ Where is the old-time 
Spiritual earnestness? ’’ and suggested that it 
is time for all churches and workers to secure 
results. The Saviour also applied the same 


‘test, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ ™ 


The world is suffering while waiting for our 
evangelistic efforts and success. 
Boston. GrorGE A. Hoop. 


On Church and Secular Members 


A writer in The Congregationalist for 
Feb. 3 has opened a subject which I have 
‘been studying a long time, and in which I am 
amuch interested. What will be the results of the 
aethod of incorporation adopted by the Somer- 
ville church time will tell. I am concerned 
-with the principles involved. I.ask, what 
really sensible reason can any man give why 
-a, church should not manage its own affairs, 
financial and other, by its own full-fledged 
emembers alone? What other society of man- 
kind ever thinks of allowing any one not a 
full member, rights of management in any 
degree? Does the fact of church membership 
0 spiritualize the faculties as to render them 
incapable of action without assistance? 
~~ Looked at from the other side, what self- 
respecting person would care to meddle with 
what is really not his business unless he 
-chooses to make it so by entering by the open 
door into the sheepfold and not by climbing 
‘up some other way? 

Looked at from both sides what really 
worthy motive can either have to combine 
with the other? The Church can have no use 
for the world except to bring it into its full 
fellowship. The world should have no use 


for the Church except to become fit for this 
same fellowship. 

The question of taxation without representa- 
tion does not belong in thig connection, Wil- 
liston Walker or any one else to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Does not he who is asked 
to give for the support of the church have full 
power to give or refuse? Can he not give 
making his own, conditions or refuse to give 
under any conditions? How is he taxed? 
Does he not have all the power he ought to 
have in the control of church affairs? If he 
has more power does it not infringe on the 
real rights of the church members themselves? 
Does not the possession.of money give a per- 
son power enough without extending special 
privileges to him? Therefore, I say incorpo- 
rate the church members of legal age, male and 
female, and no others. 

Having been an interested and profited 
reader of The Congregasionalist and its an- 
cestral predecessors ever since J could read, I 
have full faith in the management to supply a 
nearly perfect paper. w. F. G. 


The writer of the article regarding the new 
form of church membership of Winter Hill 
Congregational Church, Somerville, Mass., 
seems to regard it as a new thing. And sey- 
eral recent articles in The Congregationalist 
have seemed to hail this form as a recent dis- 
covery, to be tried as an experiment. Rev. 
Charles Whittier, several years ago, drafted 
an excellent constitution and set of by-laws, 
covering the ground, and several newly organ- 
ized Maine churches, duly incorporated, work 
by them. Mr. Whittier, for years the mis- 
sionary of eastern Maine, now living in: Ban- 
gor, would, I am sure, be glad to supply in- 
formation, as would Secretary Harbutt. It 
has, for years, been a success. I speak from 
experience. 


Staffordville, Ct. CHARLES G. Foaa. 


A Layman’s Conference through 
Ministerial Eyes 


Disguised as a business man and introduced 
as one interested in fire insurance, [ found 
myself on the train bound for Lincoln, Neb. 
The party consisted of the largest wholesale 
hardware man in Omaha, the principal of a 
high school of seventeen hundred members, 
the assistant cashier of the most important 
bank of the city, a South Omaha stock man 
and a young layman who has been actively 
connected with the Y. M. C. A. We were 
bound for the second annual meeting of the 
Layman’s Conference of Nebraska. The ses- 
sions lasted one day. Though a storm threat- 
ened to block traffic before night, about forty 
laymen gathered from various parts of the 
state. There were bankers, grocers, hard- 
ware men, lawyers, doctors, judges, school 
men and a few ministers, gagged. ‘‘The 
brethren”? were allowed to be seen but not 
heard. They were not even called upon to 
pray. And the convention did not go without 
earnest appeals for divine aid. One banker 
and Sunday school superintendent made this 
meeting an object in a three hundred and fifty 
mile trip across the state. 

Practical, terse, vital were these men as they 
discussed the principles of our Congregational 
heritage in this new West with the snap and 
unconventional phrase of the man who is 
doing things in material lines. The problems 
of this Western work can hardly be appreciated 
by one not on the field. But the spirit of the 
fathers is not dead. These laymen were made 
of the Pilgrim stuff. The state will doubtless 
come to home missionary self-support within 
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the year and then move out into the larger 
work of the kingdom. sn One 


Obituaries 


WILLIAM DAVIS ALCOTT 


In death a hero, as in life a friend. 


The above lines come to me as I think of the beloved 
outh who, at the age of twenty years, passed to his 
eavenly home on the 12th inst. He was the son of 
Ch Mrs. William P. Alcott, who reside in Boxford, 
From his earliest years he showed a superior mind, 
and noble qualities of heart and spirit. Physically he 
Was never strong. His parents Wid all that love and 
money could do to develop in him a vigorous body, bat 
there were limitations. To him the most beautiful 
verse in the Bible was that in Revelation where it is 
said that in heaven the saints shall walk with Christ in 
white. The gift of walking was denied him here, but 
he firmly believed that in heaven it would be his. 
Our young friend was a Christian. He bated sin; he 
loved Christ, his Saviour. He loved the Bible and all 
that is good and holy in conduct and character. He 
was eminently pure in heart, and saw God in everything. 
In all his weakness and feebleness he was most pa- 
tient. No unkind word fell from his lips, no ruffled 
feeling appeared on his face. All who came in contact 
with him were impressed with his marked intelligence, 
and his gentle and aimable spirit. He had no fear of 
death. The love of Christ in his heart had made him a 
hero in respect to death, as, during his life, that same 
love made him a friend of all whom he met. How much 
that dear invalid son did for that home! And how much 
that home did for him! Heaven alone can reveal it. 
His battle of life has been fought, his victory won, his 
crown of righteousness received. He now walks the 
i streets and sings the song of Moses and the 
amb. 


The body sown in weakness, raised in power, 
The: mortal clothed in immortality— 

Sure, if we loved him, this would be the hour 
When we forgetting self, would thankful be. 


O blessed words, with hope and comfort rife, 
If only we can feel the thing they mean: 
Our loved one has but “ entered into life,” 
And more abundantly than we can dream. 
Lowell, Mass. J. M. @ 


MRS. CHARLOTTE E. B, HYDE 


* She hath done what she could,” is a fitting record of 
Mrs, Charlotte Elizabeth Burnap Hyde, who Feb. 23 
passed from a life of loving ministry and patient endur- 
ance to the td of her Lord. The daughter of Daniel and 
Mary Kingsbury Burnap of Andover, Ct., where she was 
born, Aug. 9, 1830, and which had been her home all 
these years, the few who remember her childhood dwell 
on her gift of winning love and on the merry wit that 
left no sting. 

Her father died when she was but eight years old, and 
the death of her only brother, a few years later, with 
the heavy cares thus brought on her mother, shadowed 
the household. 

Faithful endeavor to square her life by the Perfect 
Pattern kept her self-distrustful, and the depressing in- 
fluence of chronic suffering sometimes for a season led 
her through dark paths. et she kept 


A heart at leisure from itself 
A To soothe and sympathize. 
an 
The springtime of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume. 


She was full of good works and almsdeeds, done in 
secret, in behalf of the great organizations for Christian 
work, in which she felt an intelligent and steadfast in- 
terest, and in many homes of want; nor were tactful 
expressions of sympathy by word and deed neglected. 

he will be missed in all that concerns the social, in- 
tellectual and moral life of the town, in the church 
where, like bapa ap Sean she gave her toils and prayers 
unsparingly, and especially by her only sister, most of 
all.in the home of which she was the light and Joy. 

The husband of her youth, Deacon Thomas Hyde, was 
taken from her in October, 1900, and her elder daugh- 
ter’s earthly life of rare promise was cut short in De- 
cember, 1887. But the children spared, her son and his 
wife and her surviving daughter, ministered to her. 

*Now the Lord is her everlasting light, and the days of 
her mourning are ended. 

Her pastor, Rev. William M. Weeks, writes of her: 
‘* This sweet-spirited Christian woman loved the house 
of God, and threw the influence of her five more than 
threescore years and ten on the side of all things 
Christlike in the community. 

«‘Unobtrusive, gentle, yet firm for the right, man 
hearts were made lighter and paths less diffiicw t throug 
the ministration of her love and sympathy. 

“ Beautiful was her life; beautiful also was her death. 
She faded like a summer Cloud from earth. With little 
suffering, surrounded by her loved ones, without a fear, 
with childlike trust, she rested in the everlasting arms, 
She slept, to wake to her Saviour, her God, and her 
loved ones gone before.” 8. A. He 


ALICE HAMILTON SMITH 


Mrs. Smith died in Washington, D. C., March 15. She 
was the widow of the late Hamilton Smith, a mining 
expert of international reputation. Though residing for 
a part of each winter in Washington, Mrs. Smith spent 
the major portion of the yearin Durham, N, H., to the 
rare beauty of whose woods and river and to the service 
of whose people she was passionately devoted. 
Louisianian by birth and education, her home was al- 
ways radiant with the delightful atmosphere of South- 
ern hospitality. In her life the marks of the Christian 
gentlewoman were easily detected—simplicity of taste, 
a great care for the companionship of nature and books, 
a fine artistic sense, a most delicate intuitive power for 
detecting the need of sympathy and great capacity for 
its bestowal. Craving friendship, she was herself a true 
friend. Keenly interested in the problems of religion 
and applied Christianity, loyal to Jesus Christ as the 
declaration of God and humanity, she loved her fellow- 
men. The call of no local charity was unheeded, The 
larger interests of the outside world were not forgotten. 

Shortly before his death Mr. Smith made generous 
benefactions to the town and to the state college here 
situated. Mrs. Smith’s thought was to continue the 
work her husband had commenced. She had recently 
authorized the announcement of a gift of $10,000 to the 
college to provide a girls’ dormitory, With the gift she 
always gave herself, mind and heart, to whatever cause 
the benevolence might aid. _ 

Mrs. Smith was profoundly interested in the life and 
work of the church. She loved its services. Worship 
was a delight to her soul. Her offerings for the main- 
tenance of the church were most generous, and substan- 
tial memorials of her affection are on every hand. 

Hers was the life which death only unfetters and 
beautifies and glorifies. Her thought of future days was 
always that of Tennyson’s lines: 

For tho’ from out this bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have crossed the bar. 
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Recruiting the Ministry 


. One hundred of the best men in our Eastern 

colleges came together at Hartford Seminary 
for three days, from March 30 to April 1. 
They did not come to formulate new football 
rules, or to protest against professionalism in 
athletics. They came to get definite and re- 
liable information upon the Christian ministry 
as a life work. Yale with twenty-six men 
leads the list; Wesleyan had twenty, Amherst 
eleven, and so on down the list of thir- 
teen colleges and universities. They were a 
healthy, active, all-round type of men. One 
could hardly think that the ministry of the 
next generation would be degenerate if these 
are fair specimens, 

There was a remarkable group of speakers; 
university presidents like Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton and Rush Rhees of Rochester, and 
professors such as Winchester of Wesleyan 
and Hibben of Princeton. The missionary 
representatives were President Capen of the 
American Board and Dr. A. W. Halsey of the 
Presbyterian Board. The seminaries were 
happy in their choice of speakers, President 
Mackenzie of Hartford, Professors Porter of 
Yale and Brown of Union; while from the 
active ministry came Drs. Davis of New 
Britain, Kinsolving of Brooklyn, and Mac- 
Arthur of New York, themselves living argu- 
ments and noble, for the cause they plead. 
And yet there was little pleading. It was 
straightforward, deliberate talking; state- 
ments of facts and needs with little of the 
hortatory element. Four speakers were Con- 
gregationalists, four Presbyterians, two Bap- 
tists, one Methodist and one Episcopalian. 
So the students secured a comprehensive view. 
They composed three classes, men who had 
decided to enter the ministry; men who are 
wavering in their decision, and Christian men 
who have not yet thought seriously of the 
claims of the ministry. 

President Mackenzie put the whole matter 
in a nutshell when he said that most men en- 
ter the ministry because they want to put 
their lives where they will count for the most. 
In coming to a decision for his life-work every 
man ought to answer these questions: (1) Hay- 
ing one life to live, do I want to put all the 
value I can into it? (2) Where do the highest 
values for the human soul and the human 
race lie? (3) Am I willing to answer these 
questions in perfect surrender to the will of 
Jesus Christ? This high spiritual keynote 
struck in the first address by Dr. Mackenzie 
was kept up throughout the conference. 

Dr. Davis said that supreme need of the 
gospel today was not more elaborate creeds, 
more beautiful rituals, or more highly de- 
veloped institutions, nor even a better type of 
moral life, but men, trained and devoted, con- 
vinced on their own experiences of the reality 
of that gospel. 

One of the grandest tributes given to the 
minister’s place in the community was the ad- 
dress by President Wilson, as he asserted 
once and again the need of the minister to 
keep the spiritual tone of the community and 
country from being smothered. The supreme 
mission and message of the minister to the 
community is not social, but spiritual. 

Dr. MacArthur said the ministry ought to 
surpass and probably does surpass all the 
professions in breadth, depth and height of 
intellectual culture. It gives also unique op- 
portunity for moral development. No profes- 
sion can approach it in this respect. 

Among the other addresses were, What the 
Pew Needs from the Pulpit, The Ministry asa 
Profession, The Intellectual Value of Theo- 
logical Training, The Ministry and Self-sacri- 
fice, The Call to the Ministry, besides the 
missionary addresses. ‘The entire field was 
covered — honestly, carefully, tactfully. If 
these conferences are kept up they must do 
much to improve the quantity and quality of 
the ministry in all dencminations. TT. Cc. R. 


A man may weep over his sin and never 
quit it.—G. Campbell Morgan. 
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The Need of Church Federation 


in Vermont 


BY GEORGE FREDERICK WELLS, MADISON, 
N. J. 


[This article represents the view of a student 
in Drew Theological Seminary who during a sum- 
mer vacation made a study of conditions in church 
life.— EDITORS. ] 


The denominations have had a mission in Ver- 
mont. I find from conservative figures concerning 
35 towns that towns with one church have less than 
one-third the average church and Sunday school 
membership given for towns with two churches. 
The one-churech towns have an average popula- 
tion of 633.6; the two-church towns an average 
of 787. The two-church towns are larger, which 
gives them a seeming advantage; but in the one- 
church towns each church has on the average 243 
more people to draw from than in the two-church 
towns. In this study, based on the 19065 official re- 
ports, only Congregational and Methodist churches 
are considered. 

With 21 of the above towns under consideration 
one-church towns have less than one-fourth the 
church members and less than one-third the Sunday 
school members found in the two-church towns. 
Comparing the five largest one-church towns with 
the five smallest two-church towns, the former are 
found to have less than two-fifths as many members 
as the latter. The denominations still have a prac- 
tical mission which must be respected in federation 
work. 5 

But denominationalism in many places has gone 
too far. In studying intensively and at first hand 
28 communities in 20 towns in various parts of the 
state, six have churches that appear to be in a 
normal, prosperous condition of unity; seven other 
one-church communities seem to need more unified 
religious effort; there are seven communities with 
from two to five churches each where fewer churches 
would seem an advantage; two places show dis- 
eordant relations between churches; and in six 
communities the churches are almost hopeless in 
their weakness and struggle from lack of Christian 
co operation. 

In its adaptation to particular doctrinal tenets, to 
the types of religious experience, and to social and 
intellectual grades, essential Christian life in some 
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places has cheapened. Sometimes the local com- 
petition of sect with sect, until in the addition of 
drawing features the churches have lost their vision 
of Christ and become social clubs; and the extra 
expense of from two to six churches where fewer 
would do better work, so that for more real and less 
expensive brotherhood the people go to the frater- 
nal orders, have reflected on the Christianity of the 
church and thus increased its social problem. 

The effort for a more united Christianity in Ver- 
mont has been in response to imperative needs 
rather than from the work of any organization. It 
has proceeded in two ways: ; $ 

(1) In response to the Christ-ideal of increasing 
vitality by federation and consolidation which has 
resulted in two strong unions at Proctor and Ran- 
dolph; two strong federations at Castleton and 
Williston; one strong denominational union, by a 
federation process, at Hast Charleston; two promis- 
ing experimental federations at Lincoln and Brid- 
port; and three other advantageous unions of long 
standing at Landgrove, South Duxbury, and Water- 
ville, ten in all which prove that such efforts may 
be extremely practicable. 

(2) Other federations and unions under economic 
pressure, or necessity if any worship at all be main- 
tained, of which eighteen examples—each showing 
definite points of federation—have been studied in 
the state. Five failures of federation have been 
noticed, but from difficulties more real than worthy. 
Federated churches, like others, have limitations. 

No grounds appear for a plea for one form of pro- 
gram of unification in preference to another. In 
studying all the forms of such effort I am convinced 
that every federation is a union in process. In 
looking at the summary of results, better and larger 
returns seem to be realized from unions than from 
federations, and the federations seem to be work- 
ing toward closer union for the sake of better 
results. 

From the social standpoint, the federation of re- 
ligious forces in some form is the first and most 
essential step toward the solution of the total sociak 
problem of the church, : 

But federation is more the channel than the 
stream. Itis not so much federation as the depth 
and sweep of Christianity, both preached and lived, 
working through the federation program, with the 
help of every other possible advantage, that will 
solve the difficulties. 


Continued on page 513. 
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Baking Powder 


Absolutely 
Pure ae 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It does not contain an atom of phos. 
phatic acid (which isthe product of bones 
digested in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric acid) sub- 
stances adopted for other baking powders 
because of their cheapness. 
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Piedmont College 


DEMOREST, GA. 


‘Strategically Located in the Foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


“*Not merely in the South, not merely for the 
South, but in the South with the South 
and for the Nation.”’ 


A Suggestion about Our 
Endowment 


Some of our friends have suggested 
that the $300,000 endowment toward 
which we are working seems so large a 
‘sum to the average reader that he feels 
It is of 
course unnecessary to say that we hape 


that he can have no part in it. 


to secure a number of large contribu- 
tions toward this fund. We expect, 
however, that a good proportion of the 
amount will be the cumulative result 
of small gifts, and we desire to enlist 
‘the interest and assistance of the small 


as well as the large giver. 


One boy in a Connecticut town has 
‘denied himself the pleasure of owning 
a bicycle, and has given to Piedmont 
College the money which he had been 
saving for the purchase of a bicycle. 
A washerwoman in a New England city 
hearing about the eagerness with which 
our young people improve every edu- 
‘cational opportunity, contributes a 
‘dollar; while a young man in the moun- 
tains, himself eager for a chance to go 
to school, sends us ten cents to help 
along. 


We know that an unusual number 
of worthy causes are making strenuous 
efforts along educational lines this year. 
Piedmont College, however, presents 
almost unlimited opportunities for ex- 


educational advantages to 


tending 
worthy boys and girls; in view of this 
fact, and in consideration of the ur- 
gency of the present need, we ask your 
assistance. 

For further information address Pres. 
John C. Campbell, Three Rivers, Mass., 
or Dean Henry C. Newell,» Demorest, 
Ga. Subscription to the fund may 
be forwarded to either of the above 


addresses, 


NEXT WEEK—The Piedmont College 
Model Home. 
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The Need of Church Federation 


in Vermont 


(Continued from page 512.) 


I believe that under present conditions in Ver- 
mont, no one thing would so much help the reli- 
gious and social life of the state as a somewhat 
general, though conservative, church federation 
movement. 

If church federation were more tried—in wisdom, 
earnestness and the Christ-spirit—when asked for 
the results of such work, more ministers could 
report as Rey. Lawrence A. Wilson of the new 
Plymouth Church at Hast Charleston has done: “A 
revival in which there were over fifty conversions. 
Reason: the example of individual sacrifice for the 
common cause of Christianity.” 


The Seventh International Penitentiary 
Congress recently held at Buda Pesth thor- 
oughly discussed the responsibility of in- 
ebriates for criminal acts committed under 
the influence of drink. At the conclusion of 
the discussion, the congress reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions: ‘‘ For all alcoholic delin- 
quents, legislation should be so modified that 
instead of being sent to prison in the ordi- 
nary way, they be kept in an asylum 
for curable drunkards. Dangerous persons, 
whose responsibility is limited, and incurable 
alcoholics, whether condemned or not, should 
be retained in special establishments until 
they cease to appear dangerous to persons 
or property. ”’ 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 9 
10.30 A.M Subject, Pastoral Visitation—Its Need and 
Difficulty ; speakers, Dr. Thomas Sims and Rev. Walter 
H. Rollins. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION OF MINISTERS, 
Hotel, Springfield, Mass., April 10. 

HAMPDEN CONFERENOH, Longmeadow, April 11. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Cooley’s 


Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


Illinois, Oak Park, May 

Iowa, Dubuque, May 15-18 

Kansas, Topeka, May 15-18 

Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 

Missouri, De Soto, May 1-3 

Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May 24-27 
Deaths 


The change Jor. notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HIBBARD—In Tryon, N. C., March 28, of pneumonia, 
Sarah Amelia Brown, beloved wife of Rev. R. P. 
Hibbard, formerly of Gloucester, Mass. 


HYDE—In East Hartford, Ct., Feb. 5, Emmeline Rock- 
well Hyde, daughter of Rev. Charles Hyde. 


PECK—In Stamford, Ct., March 26, suddenly, from heart 
ene Mrs, Anna Crossman Peck, wife of Kev. Charles 
H. Peck. 

ROBIE—In Chicago, Ill., March 25, Rev. Thomas Sar- 
gent Robie, aged 71 yrs., 6 mos. 

USHER-—In Higganum, Ct., March 24, of pneumonia, 
Miss Jessie Usher, aged 68. A Mt. Holyoke graduate 
of 1857, she was a teacher in private schools at New- 

ortville, Pa., West Haven, Ct., Clinton and Kingston, 
¥ Y., and at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. She taught Latin 
at Vassar for a number of years, and later was assist- 
ant to President Howard at Wellesley. Since the death 
of her father in 1883 she has resided at home with 
her mother and brother. Her only sister, Mrs. Melissa 
Usher Tyler, of the Mt. Holyoke class of ’56, died 
about two months he Mrs. Usher, the mother, is 
now in her ninety-fifth year. 

WHITON-—In Plainfield, N. J., March 29, in her 97th 
ear, Mary Elizabeth Knowlton, widow of the late 
ames Morris Whiton of Boston, where both of them, 

with several of their children, were members of the 
Old South Church fifty years ago. Interment at Mt. 
Auburn. 

WISWALL—In Durham, N. H., March 7, Deacon Thomas 
H. Wiswall, aged eighty-nine for fifty years a resident 
of the town. A paper manufacturer by trade, he was 
also prominent in local political and financial circles. 
Almost a half century he held the office of deacon in 
the Congregational Church in Newmarket, an adjoin- 
ing town, to whose work he was one of the chief con- 
tributors. A manof untarnished reputation, spiritually 
minded in an unusual degree, with the habit of sys- 
tematic and proportionate beneficence practiced since 
the beginning of his commercial career, loyal to church 
when no jonger able to attend to business, he was true 
to the type of Barnabas, of whom it was said, ‘‘ He was 
a good man.” 


[For obituaries, see page 511) 


The Nursery’s Friend 
is Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Scien- 
tifically prepared as an infant food it is the nearest 
approach to Mother’s Milk. Send for Baby’s Diary, 
a valuable booklet for Mothers, 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 
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Work That 
Pays Well 


No work so quickly 
develops poise, self-reli- 
ance, ease, ability to grasp 
situations, instinct to 
meet the demands of the 
moment, and capacity to 
meet men and women 
on their own ground as 
salesmanship. And no 
salesmanship is more 
agreeable, more highly 
respected, more sincerely 
esteemed, nor, propor- 
tionately, better paid, 
than for Tue Laptres 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post, 


Tue Lapres) Home 
Journathas overa million 
circulation. TurSarurpay 
Eveninc Post has done 
more to inspire Ameri- 
can manhood and en- 
courage it to its best 
development than any 
other American periodi- 
cal since the day of 
George William Curtis 
and Harpers’ Weekly. 
It isa beautifully printed 
and illustrated magazine 
with a circulation of 
about three-quarters of 
a million copies every 
week, 

We will advise you. 
Write to us. 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc Company 


1554-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


as 
; 


ROSE On their own roots. 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS 
SUMMER. 
Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION <q 


Burbank, deep rose. 
Cardinal, bright red, 
Killarney, grandest pink. 
General McArthur, deep red. 
Snowflake, pure white. 
Bouquet of Gold, golden 
yellow. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the “Divine 
Flower,”’ all colors, 25c. 
8 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, , . 25c. 
8 Beautiful Coleus, Sel 
4 Grand Orchid Cannas, . 
8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, . . 
6 Fuchsias, all different, fF 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, . . . . . 25c. 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, .. . 25¢. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid 
Guarantee satisfaction. Onceacustomer, always one, Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 230 Springfield, Ohio 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BurRR, HuBER, Ocean View Ch., San Francisco, 
Cal., to Lincoln. Accepts. 

Bush, FRED’K W., Clarksville and South Boston, 
Mich., to Douglas. Accepts. 

CAPRON, HAROLD S., Elmira, N. Y., accepts call to 
Rochester. 

CHAPIN, Go. E., Center Ossipee, N. H., to West 
Newbury, Vt. Accepts. 

CHAPMAN, RICHARD K., Gann Valley, 8. D., to 
Carthage and Red Stone. Accepts. 

OLAPP, ELLERY C., Andover Sem., to Lisbon, N. H. 
Accepts. 

CORNELL, Mr. (Friend), to Guilford, Vt. 

DAVis, SMITH C., Wyoming, Ill., to Lamar, Mo. 

Day, FRED W., Oberlin Sem., to Pittsfield and 

' Gaysville, Vt., fora year. Accepts. 

DILL, ARTHUR C., Weiser, Ida., formerly of Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., to Honeoye. 

Fay, AmAsa C., E. Brentwood, N. H., to Guildhall 
and Groveton, Vt. 

FERRIN, ALLAN C., Springfield, Vt., to High St. 
Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

FISHER, HERMAN P., to continue to represent the 
C. H. M. §. in northern Minnesota for another 
year. 

FOLEY, RK. W., asst. pastor First Ch., Oberlin, O., to 
Marblehead. Accepts. 

GONZALES, F. C., Iowa Coll., to Buffalo Center and 
Thompson, fo. Accepts. 

HALE, MoRTON W., Dover, Mass., to Roxbury, Vt. 

Hanscom, F. I., Union Sem., to Deansboro, N. Y. 

Hanscom, Go. L., First Ch., Newark, N. J., to 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

HouGuHtTon, Roy M., Yale Sem., to First Ch., 
Derby, Ct. Accepts. 

Kocu, Oscar F., Swedish Ch., Brattleboro, Vt., to 
Chandler’s Valley, Pa.,and Busti,N. Y. Accepts. 

LUDLOW, THOS. V., Lawnview, OKl., to Alpha and 
Parker. Accepts. 

MACGEEHON, SELDON E., Glenwood Ch., Hart- 
ford, Ct., accepts call to Southampton, Mass. 
MATTSON, BERNARD G., Yankton, 8. D., accepts 

eall to First Ch., Mansfield, O. 

MAURER, OSCAR E., Yale Sem., to Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 

NEWELL, ARTHUR F., Sayville, N. Y., accepts call 
to Kearney, Neb. 

OTto, W. G., Marathon, Wis., to Curtiss. Accepts, 

POPE, G. STANLEY, Mission Hill, 8. D., to Oacoma, 
and to be pastor-at-large of Lyman Co. Accepts. 

REXFORD, G. W., to Weiser, Ida. Accepts. 

SARLES, JESSE E., Baraboo, Wis., to Viroqua. 
Accepts. : 

SHORT, WM. H., Bloomer and Cleveland, Wis., to 
Nekoosa and Saratoga. Accepts. 

STARR, HARRIS E., Second Ch., Mansfield, Ct., to 
Chester. Declines. 

TOMLIN, DAVID R., Spearfish, S. D., to Kirkland, 
Wn. Accepts. 

WARNER, WM. J., Ridgeville, Ind., to Windsor, 
Wis. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, HARRIET E., Beloit, Wis., to Lone 
Rock, a former field. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ADAMS, EpDw. B., o. Green’s Farms, Ct., March 27. 
Sermon, Prof. Williston Walker, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. S. A. Fiske, J. L. Cross, W. P. 
Landers, R. J. Thompson, C. B. Strayer and Drs. 
W. 4H. Gane and E. N. Packard. Mr. Adams was 
ordained in his home church, with a view to mis- 
sionary work, in which he hopes to engage when 
his health will permit. 

LEwIis, W. D., o. and 4. First Ch., Johnstown, Pa, 
March 9. Sermon, Rev. E. J. Morris; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. J. T. Jones, Jas. Jenkins, B. G. 
Newton and Theophilus Davies. 

TREFETHREN, EUGENE B., i. Waubay, S. D., 
March 6. Sermon, Rey. P. L. Curtiss, Lauriston 
Reynolds, A. A. Thom, C. M. Daley and W. H. 
Thrall. 


WAN 
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WILLMOTT, BENJ. A., i. First Ch., Lowell, Mass., 
March 22. Sermon, Rev. Smith Baker, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. A. F. Dunnells and Drs. J. M. 
Greene, G. E. Martin and R. A. Beard. 


Resignations 


BANNICK, MENNO, Sterling and De Soto, Wis. 

BILLINGTON, JAS, Albany, Vt., to take effect 
May 31. 

Brown, AmASA A., Creighton, Neb., to take effect 
June 10. 

BuRROWS, FRED’K W., First Ch., Braintree, Mass., 
after five years’ service. 

HuTTOoN, MILTON L., Greenlake Ch., Seattle, Wn. 

MACGEEHON, SELDON E., Glenwood Ch., Hart- 
ford, Ct., affer six years’ service. 

Marrson, BERNARD G, Yankton, S. D., to take 
effect in May, after seven years’ service. 

TOMLIN, DAVID R., Spearfish, 8. D. 

WHALLEY, JOHN, Frankfort, S, D. 


Stated Supplies 


MUNSELL, JOHN H., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has 
closed his work as stated supply at Cambridge. 


Continued on page 518. 
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IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me, and I will send 
you free atrial package of a simp'e remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending a cent. Address: 
John A. Smith, Dept. 255 5 

306-308 Broadway, ilwaukee, Wise 


J. S. Waterman & Sous 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal, 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 7 or 73. 7 


The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 


is exemplified in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and ac- 
tion of which ends at 
once all the subtle 
dangers of disease 
arising from improper 
cleansing ; the escape 
of sewer gas; the ab- 
sorption of poison by 
the material of which 
common closets are 
made (iron for in- 
stance); and the 
gradual discoloration 
of those interior parts 
which furnish a pro- 
lific breeding ground for millions of death- 
dealing bacilli. 


The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there is 
anirresistible syphonic action, which likea 
powerful pump, literally pulls the contents 
through the outlet channel, cleansing, 
scouring, polishing as it goes, leaving the 
INSIDE of the pipe as clean and smooth as 
a china bowl. And this is a truism because 


showing the\ 
interior 
construction 


Note the 
deep water 
seal, making 
the escape 
of gas 
impossible 


[| 


the SY-CLO is solidly constructed of china 
—pure white china—without joint or break 
or rough place inside or out to furnish lodg= 
ment for dirt or disease germs. 


Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. Mf 
you are building a house or buying one, 
insist on SY-CLO Closets with the trade 
os name burned in the china. The fa 

a ; 


TRADE MARK 


Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they will 
last as long as the hou$e in which they are 
installed, leaves no further excuse for sewer 
sickness. Ask the plumber. 


A book on 
“Household 
Health”? mailed 
free if you send 
the name of your 
plumber. 
Lavatories of every ~ 
size and design 
made of the same 
material, and on 
the same principle 
as the SY-CLO. 


POTTERIES 
SELLING 
COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


and prevent pneumonia, 
bronchitis and consumption. | 


" The world’s Standard Throat and Lun 
Medicine for 75 years. 


g é 


Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 


CH 


ETS 


" ATMANU= 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 658 


WASHINGTON 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST: 


JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co es 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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Our First Season 


The summer of 1905 was the first season at Sagamore Beach. It 
went away beyond our fondest anticipations. From the first of June 
to the middle of September it was one continuous string of happy sur- 
prises. We had no idea we would dispose of so many lots, about sixty. 
We little dreamed there would be so many cottages on the ground the 
first year—twenty-one of them. We didn’t look for that delightful 
fellowship the first season that generally comes only after years of 
acquaintanee. From the beginning, however, it was just like one big 
family. The surf bathing, with parties of thirty and forty in the water 
at one time, was even finer than we had realized. Our camp over on Lake 
Manomet was immensely popular all summer. The transportation to 
and from the depot was just about perfect. The livery stable gave us far 
better accommodations our first 
season than is found in many 
summer resorts that have been 
established for years. Every tran- 
sient visitor was carried away with 
the place. The cottages are of re- 
markably high grade, thus setting 
a good standard for all who follow. 
The first season was most truly 
an unprecedented success. ” 


The Only 
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one other bit of human nature. There is no better place than Sagamore 
for those who want to be by themselves. Its capacities for isolation are 
unmatched. You could stroll around all day and not meet a soul if you 
were soinclined. Plenty of room for quiet meditation. 


Folks from a Distance 


New Jersey, Missouri, Illinois and the District of Columbia are 
already represented among our lot owners, thus assuring a very interest- 
ing and widely-varied social life as the colony progresses. There were 
others at the beach last summer from other distant points, taking advan- 
tage of the excellent accommodations for board. It was most amusing 
to see folks who came for a two weeks’ stay, without the remotest idea 
of purchasing a lot, spend their last few days in eager search for a site 
that would just suit their idea. 
Several good lots were sold under 
just these circumstances. 


Selling Lots 


We naturally expected our friends 
would come to Sagamore, buy lots 
and erect their cottages, and they 
have not disappointed us. But we 
were a little surprised to see the 
natives of the place, permanent 
residents of the neighboring towns, 


Disappointment 


Our only trouble was that carpen- 
ters could not work fast enough. 
There were.not enough cottages 
and we couldn’t meet all the de- 
mands for board. Three new cot- 
tages have been put up during the 
winter and a number of others are 
now under contract. Building op- 
erations will continue right through 
the summer and we have planned 
an enlargement of our accommoda- 
tions for furnishing board. The 
coming season at Sagamore is being 
looked forward to with the keenest 
anticipations. 


The Christian 


Atmosphere 


From the outset it has been 
clearly understood that Sagamore 
Beach would be a resort for Chris- 
tian families. The little meetings 
Sunday afternoons out under the 
trees were a. distinct attraction, 
. and our fellowship with the church 
in the village and its pastor was 
most delightful. We do not pro- 
pose to have our summer life of 
such a character that any little girl 
about to leave home for the summer 
vacation can walk up to the steps 
of the home church in tbe city and 
say, ‘Good-bye God, we are going 
away for vacation and won’t be 
back till the first of October.” 


The Young Folks 


The children and young folks at 
Sagamore Beach had a royal time. 
There was quite a bunch of them, 
and they never lacked for some- 
thing new and interesting to do. 
With 230 acres to roam over, a 
limitless beach to parade up and 
down, and an ocean of sand to play 
in, woods to ramble through, mead- 
ows to meander over, hills to climb 
and hollows to explore, not to men- 
tion the pleasures of lake and 
ocean in company with their elders, 
there was never lacking something - 
enjoyable to do. Tennis and cro- 
quet were very popular, too, with 
the older ones, and soap-bubble 
parties and the like captured every- 
body. : 


below Plymouth. 


address 


Good Times Together 


A social committee saw to it that there should be interesting events 
twe or three times a week. We shall not soon forget those evening 
- parties held around at the different cottages, the moonlight promenades 
and serenades, the picnics over to Lake Manomet Camp, the bonfires 
on the beach, the all-day fishing trips off to some distant and sequestered 
lake, the hay-rack party and other jollifications. Such good times to- 
gether cannot be had everywhere. We make a specialty of them. 


Quiet Restfulness 


It must not be supposed that there are not times when we want to be 
let alone and be allowed to commune with nature or perhaps with just 


Now is the Time 


to plan for the summer. 
shore or country-side; isolation or jolly good 
company? You can find all of these in one 
place, on the shore of Cape Cod, fourteen miles 
It is an established Chris- 
tian summer colony for family life. 


SAGAMORE 
BEACH 


is ideal in its combination of varied attractions. 
Only sixty miles from Boston. 
spring water in every house. 
of meadow, grassy slopes and wooded upland. 
Two miles of superb, sandy beach. An ideal 
company of cottagers. There are lots for sale, 
cottages to rent, and board at $12 per week. 
It is a growing place, For further particulars 


H. N. LATHROP, Gen’! Mgr. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 


606 Tremont Temple 
Boston, Mass. 


buying some of our best lots and 
building cottages for their own use. 
These people have known this 
property from their childhood. It 
speaks volumes for the natural at- 
tractions of the place and for our 
methods of development that they 
are willing and ready to put their 
good money into Sagamore Lots. 


Do you want sea- 


Rising Values 


Although we said at the begin- 
ning that this was not an invest- 
ment scheme and that we were not 
at all anxious to sell to those who 
were not intending to build, many 
lots have doubled in worth, and 
twice the company has been 
obliged to revise its schedule of 
prices in order to keep pace with 
the growing values. It is but nat- 
ural that prices should increase 
where about seventy-five thousand 
dollars have been spent in improve- 
ments. But when you consider that 
only sixty lots out of five hundred 
have as yet been sold, and only 
twenty-one built upon, you will see 
at once that the development that 
has taken place already is but a 
circumstance to what is to follow. 
To any one who knows a good lot 
when he sees it, there is ample 
opportunity remaining to pick a 
lot that is sure to rapidly rise in 
value. 


Running 
Over 200 acres 


Sagamore Spring 


This bountiful spring is one of 
the finest in the state. It certainly 
stands usin good stead. We have 
built a reservoir to contain the 
flow, a beautiful Spring House and 
Pumping Station; erected a great 
steel water tower on the back- 
most edge of the property, and 
laid water pipes from one extreme 
end of the property to the other. 
The delight of having running 
spring water in your cottage may 
be easily understood. 


Further 


Information 


If you would like to know more 
about this ideal summer resort, 
how: it started, who is back of it, 
how it looks all laid out on paper, 
with roads and lots all carefully marked, send for one of our Descriptive 
Circulars. We can also send you a price list which, with the map, will 
enable you to pick out the lot that would most interest you. We can 
then give you the exact dimensions, area and elevations, thus enabling 
you to get a very accurate idea of it. 


April 19th 


If you~would like to see the property itself you can arrange to join 
a little company on the 19th of April who will spend the day at Sagamore, 
leaving Boston about nine in the morning and returning about seven in 


the evening. 

Address a 
all correspondence to our General Manager, Mr. H. N. LATHROP, 
606 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
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New York’s Church Building 
Problem 


THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER MINUTE 


This was the rate alléwed by Dr. C. E. 
Jefferson (whose meetings close on schedule 
time) as chairman at the annual meeting of 
the Church Extension Society. So in six re- 
maining minutes the total debt of $1,800 was 
provided for, and the society adjourned, with 
the satisfaction of having had its best year, in 
which it spent $12,000, every dollar going 
twice as far as the average church would be 
able to makeit go. Yet, though more aid has 
been given than ever, the demands upon the 
society are increasingly numerous and im- 
portant. In the year just closed, the society 
has been able, by a grant of $4,000, to make 
possible the new Brooklyn Hills Church, with 
its property valued at $25,000. Five hundred 
dollars gave life to the Longwood Church, 
Bronx, which in one year has assembled a 
school of 106 members, has raised and spent 
over $2,000, and has had its work directed for 
three months from the sickbed of a heroic pas- 
tor. Through the society’s Tompkins Avenue 
Church contributors, a portable chapel was 
provided for the Borough Park Church, Brook- 
lyn, and in six months was taxed to its limit of 
capacity. A grant of $3,000 to the beautiful 
new Park Church saved a $100,000 property in 
anhour of crisis. Fifteen thousand copies of a 
four-page paper circulated the news of these 
strenuous efforts. So valuable results from 
meager resources demand that in America’s 
metropolis a larger trust be committed to the 
society. 

THE CRISIS THAT REMAINS 


The Armenian Church can have no Sunday 
school because it cannot hire a house. It can- 
not even sing at its church services, because it 
must meet in a room underneath another serv- 
ice for another race. Syrians in Brooklyn 
have organized a Congregational church and 
are knocking at the home missionary door, at 
present in vain. Greeks on the lower East 
Side of Manhattan have also organized, and 
have stood in the same secretary’s office with 
strong appeal. At Hunt’s Point, north of 
Harlem, where Long Island Sound begins, 
another application comes, because of the 
population pouring in. A Finnish congrega- 
tion meets in a Bronx store and waits a solu- 
tion of its situation. An Jéalian Church, near 
Pilgrim Chapel, Brooklyn, among 50,000 Ital- 
jans, will be glad even to get a private build- 
ing to serve as a home for the social and in- 
dustrial work amid the crowded population. 
At Yale and Slocum Parks, Brooklyn, the new 
King’s Highway Church must have its infant 
home, or it will die in its swaddling ciothes. 
What is to be done and who will do it? Are 
local Congregationalists alive to the impera- 
tive call for larger sacrifices? Has the Mace- 


BACK TO NATURE 


Natural Food for the Old Dame’s 
Use. 


**For 8 months Grape-Nuts was my almost 
sole food,’’ writes a New York City woman. 

“IT had become a complete wreck, so to 
speak, had no appetite or relish for any kind 
of food, lost flesh, dreaded the simplest daily 
tasks and was dragging out a most wretched 
existence, 

“The Grape-Nuts food took hold of me at 
onee, renewing all the vigor of my nature, 
and my.work became a pleasure to me instead 
of ahardship. This was 4 years ago, and this 
happy condition has remained, except when, 
at times, I have left off Grape Nuts. When- 
ever I did so, Nature speedily brought me 
back to the health giving diet—back to Grape- 
Nuts and the joy of renewed health.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little books 
“The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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donian cry been really answered by the pres- 
ent abounding prosperity? 


NEW METHODS FOR GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


The greater city has a saloon for every 380 
individuals, and a church for every 4,000; in 
some Brooklyn wards a saloon for every 180, 
and a church for every 10,500. The Swedish 
Evangelical Church of South Brooklyn is now 
flourishing in a new building as the result of 
an answered appeal for $2,000. Last year it 
faced the alternative of dissolution. Jmman- 
uel (Swedish) of Harlem, self-sustaining from 
its beginning, was obliged after several years, 
either to buy or die. It bought, last year, and 
made its first appeal, a moderate one, to the 
society. Its present property is now worth 
$25,000 or more. Expansion in the Bronx is 
almost beyond imagination. Christ and Mor- 
risania Churches must at once have new 
houses. They have waited long. Claremont 
Park has its house of worship on rented 
ground, and so has Longwood. If aided now 
all these can save large sums of money. Four 
other churches if helped only eighteen months 
ago could have saved $10,000. Every year 
adds a cityful of inhabitants, say 60,000, and 
the result of their coming means tremendous 
rising in prices. 

The society, for these and other reasons 
has become an “‘episcopas,’’ and is advising 
with the churches as to sites and buildings, 
that the future may be safeguarded. If the 
same business acumen had been displayed 
twenty years ago, New York would not have 
become, from the home missionary point of 
view, a dependent state. It should be a 
matter of rejoicing to the entire denomination 
that a new era has dawned, and that large 
churches and busy laymen are seeing and 
doing their larger work as never before, be- 
ing blessed with such an executive secretary 
and consecrated man as Charles W. Shelton. 

SYDNEY. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The four mission boards of the United Pres- 
byterian Church face a deficit. The aggre- 
gate increase over last year is only $2,527, and 
amounts to less than half the sum appro- 
priated by the General Assembly. 


Michigan haga State Fair of the agricultural, 
horse-racing, side-show order, whose officials 
have recently announced that in order to pay 
for expensive improvements, etc., they must 
open the fair on Sundays and have the right 
to sell liquors on week days. Christians of 
Michigan are arousing to fight this propo- 
sition. 

The Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety has published an attractive program by 
Rev. Joel S. Ives of Connecticut on Home 
Missions among Foreigners in America, in- 
tended for use in young people’s meetings on 
April 29 when the regular Endeavor prayer 
meeting subject is Foreigners in America. It 
contains a striking picture of a foreigner, ‘‘ the 
man who is digging our subways,’’ and sug- 
gestive material for addresses and papers. 
Copies can be had of Don O. Shelton, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Student Volunteer convention at Nash- 
ville is still exerting a potent influence through 
the meetings in different places at which at- 
tendants are giving their impressions of the 
great gathering and seeking to communicate 
to others something of its spiritual savor. The 
spiritual effect upon Nashville and the South 
is marked. The Volunteer movement itself 
is to be strengthened and extended during 
the coming quadrennium. Hardly was the 
convention over before the leaders sought 
out a quiet spot a few miles from Nashville 
and there spent a day or two instructing the 
new recruits for the secretaryship and plan- 
ning how most wisely to utilize the $100,000 
that will probably be at the disposal of the 
movement for extension purposes during the 
next four years. 
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Summer Suits 


Made to $ $? 5 New York 
Order to Styles 
Our costumes appeal to women who appreciate the 

fine points of artistic dressing. 

The garment you order is made to your individual 
measurements under 
the watchful eye of an 
expert, who sees to it 
that your wishes and 
requirements are Car- 
ried out to the smallest 
detail. 

Our system of inspec- 
tion and re-inspection 
makes a careless stitch 
impossible. 

You risk absolutely noth- 
ing, for we guarantee to fit 
you and give you entire sat- 
isfaction or promptly re- 
fund your money. 

Our Summer Fashion 
Book illustrates: 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 

( $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 

$7.50 to $25 

SILK SUITS, 

$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 
$4.00 to $15 

SEPARATE SKIRTS, 

$3.50 to $15 

SILK COATS, 

$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 
$8.00 to $20 

JACKETS and COATS, 

$5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the new ‘' Pony’? Coat Suits, 
Sailor Suits and demi-tatlured Gowns. 


We Make All These Garments to Order Only 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. §., which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free to any part of the U. 8S. our new 


Summer Book of ew 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and 
containing simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a large assortment of Samples 
of the newest materials. 


WRITE TODAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Zst.18 Years 


To give advice if needed. Lay out 
your plans and start your team, and 


if anywhere along the route, between 
planning and cropping, you need help, 
| just draw on our accumulated capital 


of 50 years’ experience. At the start 
off you will need good seed. 
Catalogue free. 


J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. — 


Ff ovning-toug 


—. CROUP: 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 

and RHEUMATISM 


W.EDWARDS &SON,157 QueenVictoria St.,London,Eng, 
All druggists or F, FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N.Y. 


These trademark ines on every package, 
Glut ts » 
BARLE STALS, 


Ask Grocers. 
For book 9 YNamphk, write 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U.s.A. 
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SPs Month in Canada 


Congregational Circles 


Professor Youtz, who has been filling the 
chair of systematic theology in the college 
with much acceptance, is permanently called 
to that position. Dr. Frank K. Sanders was 
the guest and principal speaker at the spring 
meeting of the Congregational Club. Rev. EK. 
C. Woodley, president-elect of the Calcutta 
College, has been tendered a farewell, and is 
now on his way to India. Plans have been 
made for a lecture tour by Rev. J. B. Silcox 
for the first week in April, in Toronto, Paris, 
Guelph and Stratford. Rev. D. M. Solandt,. 
who has had charge of First Church, Kings- 
ton, has decided to continue his relationship 
with the Presbyterian Church. 


License Reform 


The temperarce legislation hinted at last 
month is assuming definite shape in Ontario. 
The bill now before the legislature provides 
for the increased cost of the license, the licens- 
ing of bartenders and a three fifths majority 
both for carrying and repealing local option. 
The liquor men are actively opposing the 
measure, nor does the section relating to the 
carrying of local option suit the temperance 
people, inasmuch as their recent work in 
this direction has been singularly successful. 
There is satisfaction in knowing, however, 
that the undoing of this work will now be 
more difficult. 


Sunday Observance 

The Dominion Parliament has also before it 
a measure on Sunday observance, which is at- 
tracting widespread interest. All works of 


necessity will be allowed, but all games, 


matches, sports, contests, exhibitions and 
entertainments for gain will be prohibited. 


“COFFEE JAGS” 


The Doctor Named Them Correctly. 


‘Some one said, ‘‘Coffee never hurts any 
one.’”’ Inquire of your friends and note their 
experiences. 

A Philadelphia woman says: 

‘During the last 2 or 3 years I became sub- 
ject to what the doctor called ‘ cc ffee jags’ and 
felt like I have heard men say they feel who 
have drank too much rum. It nauseated me, 
and I felt as though there was nothing but 
coffee flowing through my veins. 

“ Coffee agreed well enough for a time, but 
for a number of years I have known that it 
was doing me great harm, but, like the rum 
toper, I thought I could not get along without 
it. It made me nervous, disordered my diges- 
tion, destroyed my sleep and brought on fre- 
quent and very distressing headaches. 

“When I got what the doctor called a ‘ coffee 
jag’ on, I would give up drinking it for a few 
days till my stomach regained a little strength, 
put I was always fretful and worried and nerv- 
ous till I was able to resume the use of the 
drug. 

“ About a year ago I was persuaded to try 
Postum, but as I got it in restaurants it was 
nothing but a sloppy mess, sometimes cold, 
and always weak, and of course I didn’t like 
it. Finally I prepared some myself, at home, 
following the directions carefully, and found 
it delicious. I persevered in its use, quitting 
the old coffee entirely, and feeling better and 
better each day, till I found at last, to my 
‘great joy, that my ailments had all disap- 
peared and my longingtfor coffee had come to 

_an end. a 

**T have heretofore suffered intensely from 
utter exhaustion, besides the other ailments 
and troubles, but this;summer, using Postum, 
I have felt fine.’’ Name given by Postum Ce., 
Battle Creek, Mich. ; 

There’s a reason. 

Restaurant cooks rarely prepare Postum 
Coff-e properly. They do‘not let it boil long 
enough, 
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It also makes illegal the advertising, hiring of 


conveyances and opening of grounds for such. 


purposes. To a Lord’s Day Alliance deputa- 
tion a few days ago, Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
advised a meeting of all religionists and men 
of different phases of thought, so that a satis- 
factory compromise might be reached. 


Insurance Investigations 


The searchlight is also being turned on 
insurance and loan companies in Canada. 
Two great institutions are now submitting 
to a thorough investigation. So far there is 
nothing fraudulent established, though it is 
implied that some of the transactions have 
not shown the best business sagacity. A 
large loan and insurance company, doing 
business all over Canada, has suffered a sud- 
den collapse, which resulted in the immediate 
arrest of the president, who is now before the 
courts. J.P. G. 


A Union Movement 
THE MINISTERS’ UNION 


This international and interdenominational 
body held its spring meeting in Clinton, Mass., 
March 27 at the Unitarian church. The or- 
ganization may not be widely heralded, but 
it is a conspicuous step in the present-day 
drawing together of religious forces. Its pur- 
pose is world-wide. Pastor Charles Wagner 
of Paris is president. The motto of the union 
is, ‘‘ Love your neighbor and respect his be- 
liefs,’’ and its aim is ‘‘ That they all may be 
one.” Letters expressing hearty interest were 
read from Drs. Cuyler and Gunsaulus. 

Rev. William J. Batt, the secretary, pre- 
sided, and the morning was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Church Union. Hospitality and 
fraternity were happily emphasized at the 
well-spread tables and in the post-prandial 
speeches. 

In the afternoon Rev. W. L. Anderson of 
Exeter, N. H., author of The Country Town, 
spoke on The Opportunity of the Country 
Pastor. Rey. W. EH. Witter, district secretary 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, described 
the Student Volunteer Convention at Nash- 
ville. EB, W. P. 


Holy Week Topics 


Of the many interesting Holy Week programs that 
have reached us, that of Shawmut Church, Boston, 
isto be noted, because Dr. McElveen has secured 
the services of Professor Duxbury, and invites the 
public to enjoy his readings every afternoon at 
330. The program is printed on page 486. 

The Central Church daily service, at 5 Pp. M., will 
be enriched by the participation in turn of Dr. Mann, 
Rev. A. A. Stockdale, Dr. Gordon, Rev. P. R. Froth- 
ingham and Rey. A. P. Fitch. At Berkeley Temple, 
Mr. Stockdale and the organist, Mrs. King, will 
conduct at 12.30 every day but Saturday a half- 
hour service for rest, meditation and prayer. 

This excellent list of topics comes to us from Rey. 
F. E Henry of Garner, Io.: 


The King and His Conquests _ 


' 1. THE KING 4s CONQUEROR. “ Hosanna to the 
Son of David.” 

2. CONQUEST OF THE PEOPLE. 
people heard him gladly.” 
' 8. CONQUEST OF CULTURE— THE GREEKS. 
“Sir, we would see Jesus.”’ 

4, CONQUERING His FOES—PHARISEES. “‘ They 
durst ask him no further questions.”’ 

5. CONQUEST OF FRIENDSHIP — DISCIPLES. 
Let us go, that we may die with Him.” 

6. CONQUEST OF POWER—THE ROMAN. 
no fault in Him.” 

7. CONQUERING DEATH—RESURRECTION. ‘‘ He 
is risen as He said.”’ 

8 CONQUERING DEFEAT—DOUBT. 
see, I will not believe.”’ 


“The common 


“T find 


“ Except I 


A study in unearned increment: The Broad- 
way Tabernacle site, New York City, in 1857 
cost $78,500. It was sold in 1902 for $1,300,000. 
Recently, with abutting dwelling houses which 
in 1902 cost $140,000, the entire property was 
suld for $2,500,000. 
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EMPRESS OF BRITAIN and Empress of Ireland 
the two new two million dollar palatial steamships 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad’s Atlantic fleet, 
sailing from Quebec May 19, June 23, July 7, ete. 
Special steamship train service making close con- 
nections from New England points. Only four days 
land to land. Plans, lists, bookings of H. J. Colvin, 
362 Washington Street, Boston. 


ARE YOUR 


SAVINGS EARNING 


5%? 


Resets | Wate privileged to rotor yon 
$1,750,000 parts of ihe country, some 

> doubtless in your locality, 

Surplus and Profits | whose savings accounts we 
$150,000 have handled during the past 


12 years, and upon which we 
have never paid less than 5%. 
Start an account with us any 
time of the year, withdraw at 
# your pleasure, your money f 
always subject to your control 
and earnings will be reckoned 
at 5% Per Wear for every 
day in our care. Remitted b 
check or compounded if desired. 
Under New York Banking Dept. } 
supervision and regularly ex- 
amined by same. 
Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 


12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Write for full 
particulars 


The Insured, under Policy No. 
345,627 for $1,000, had been 
making monthly payments from his 
wages onasmall home inthe country, 
and at the time of his death there was 
still ¢500 due. ‘The amount of 
money laid aside in the bank for a 
<<rainy day’’ was exhausted before 
the death of the insured and, despite 
his illness, he was being pressed hard 
for the payment of the mortgage. 
With the insurance money the mort- 
gage was paid, and the widow ap- 
plied fora $1,000 policy on her own 
life, paying a single premium. In 
this case the original policy served as 
a guarantee for a home for the fam- 
ily and also $1,000 of paid-up in- 
surance for the protection of the five 
children left to the widowed mother. 


You Should Protect 
Your Home Through 


‘The Prudential | 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 


President 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. ; 


nS 


Send Coupon for Information 


Without committing myself to any action, 
I shall be glad to receive, free, particulars 
and rates of Policies. 


OCR Weise core ictetorsie en etl ABORT Ns 
Name..... Fie PCA PA Caen C OF emi Aber 
INGALESS Io Relais os elete yee eieisW vic etek ee ears 


OCON DAHON rerafe lsisleiain'e «assualt Dept 59. 
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(Continued from page 514.) 


RALPH, Wo. J. C., Lancaster, Wis., at First Ch., 
Racine, for four months. 

WILKINSON, W. A., Minneapolis, Minn., at Little 
Falls until a pastor is secured. 


American Board Personals 
APPOINTMENTS 


FOWLE, MARY CAROLYN, Woburn, Mass., March 
27, to the Western Turkey Mission. 

WARD, Miss ELIZABETH, Matsuyama, 
March 6, to the Japan Mission. 


COMMISSIONED FOR SERVICE 

MAXWELL, Mrs. KATHERINE §&., at La Crosse, 
Wis., March 4, to the Zulu Mission, South Africa. 

ARRIVALS 

GILson, H. JULIETTE, of Melsetter, East Central 

Africa, arrived in New York March 4. 
ARRIVALS ABROAD 

STEPHENSON, Dr. MARY ELEANOR, at Ahmed- 

nagar, India, Feb. 2. 
DEPARTURES 
CARRINGTON, Dr. and Mrs. THos.S., and daughter, 


from Boston, April 7, returning to Constantinople, 
Turkey. 


SMITH, Rey. JAs., returning to Ahmednagar, India. 
FORWARD MOVEMENT CHURCHES 


The Congregational church at La Crosse, Wis., 
Rey. Henry Faville, pastor, unites with the Dane 
St. Ch., Beverly, Mass., Rev. E. H. Byington, 
pastor, in the support of Rey. and Mrs. Charles 
Henry Maxwell, under appointment to the Zulu 
Mission, South Africa. 


Japan, 


Suggestive Features 


BEATRICE, NEB., Rev. Edwin Booth, Jr. Platform 
reconstructed to accommodate new chorus and 
orchestra. 

Boston, MAss., NEPONSET, Trinity, Rev. C. H. 
Washburn. Reunion of Boston Cape Codders and 
Nantucketers, under auspices of Ladies’ Aid. 
Program included Exhibition of Modern Sea 
Training by details of sailors from the Wabash 
and Enterprise. Program of March meeting of 
Neponset Brotherhood contained five ‘‘Talks” 
by its rich and varied home talent, any two of 
which ought to make a star evening. Each man 
tells of the thing he knows most about. For ex- 
ample, a true son of Maine tells of the Pine Tree 
State and her products, a representative of the 
Colonial File Co. talks on Things that Grate; the 
proprietor of the Sheldon Boat Yards tells How 
ase Ns are Built and the Civil Engineer of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. explains How it Pro- 
ay to Cross a Wide River. The executive 
committee knows how to make attractive pro- 
grams. 

. BOXFORD, MASs., Rev. Walter Willtams. Friday 
afternoon Bible Class for systematic study of the 
Seriptures, under lead of pastor. 

FOREST GROVE, ORE., Rey. H. W. Boyd. Mid- 
week service held in new parsonage. Reception 
to members and neighbors, followed by brief ad- 
dresses set in a musical and devotional service 
dedicating the house to the sanctities of home 
and service of the people. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Central, Dr. C. L. Kloss. 
Young People’s Association Class studies The 
Christian Ethic—‘‘ Living well with one another 
according to Christ.’ Its aim: To apply the 
thought of Jesus to everyday social problems. 
Schedule contains 19 suggestive subjects. 

RowLey, MASSs., Rev. J. N. Haskell. Housatonic 
Council No. 7 O. U. A. M. accepted pastor’s in- 
vitation to worship with this church on recent 
Sunday evening. 

SouTH LAWRENCE, MAss., Rey. G. E. Lovejoy. 
New Chinese Sunday school, which, as well as 
home school, pastor superintends. 

WILLIS, KAN., with population of 400, has only 
seven persons not on roll of some chureb. It 
claims largest percentage of church membership 
of any town in existence. 


HER FACE HER FORTUNE 
Facial Beauty Preserved by Cuticura 
Soap, Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the Great Skin Cure, 

Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sana- 


tive and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura 


Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is 
not only the most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap ever compounded, but it is also the 
purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. 
For facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affec- 
tions, falling hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, 
rough hands and sanative, antiseptic cleansing, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, is priceless. 

EUROP Mes ae Geneva. Several other $1 50 

cost tours. rs. Apply at on at once. 


‘Rev. L. D. TEMPLE We >Watertown K., Mass. 


40-day tour to World’s C. E. Con- 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 


PERFECT PLEASURE TRAVEL 


WASHINGTON The American’s Mecca 


March 30 and 31, April 6 and 20, May 4. ; 
Right-day trips to the National Capital, visiting the Capitol, the Con- 
gressional Library, White House, and other points of interest. Stop- 
over in Philadelphia on going trip, allowing chance to see Independence 

Hall and the Liberty Bell, the Mint, and great department stores. 

RATE from Boston (all necessary expenses, except meals on 

Falt River Line): . 00.000) ges ca ces tcerosemescaeiteceee tee ee B25 
Rate for tour of May 4 will be $27. 


PINEHURST North and South Colf Tournament 
March 29. Rate from Boston:....;.0..0 eee severe eee D47 


Covering round-trip transportation, Pullman berth and meals on going 
trip, and two and three-quarters days’ board at Hotel Carolina. 
Tickets good for eighteen days. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, WASHINGTON 


March 23, and April 13. Six-day trips through Old Virginia. 
RATE from. Boston... 0.00506. oes cose cakencss cee eeagossn eee 


OLD POINT COMFORT only (same dates) 


Descriptive Itineraries, giving full information, will be furnished by GEO. M. 
ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


ADDITIONAL TOURS 
LOS ANGELES. April 27. Account Meeting Mystic Shrine. 
from New York. 
DENVER. July. Account B. P. O. Elks. Rate to be announced. 
SAN FRANCISCO. July. Account Meeting National Educational Associa- 
tion. Rate to be announced. 


Rate, $200 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. July, August, September. Rate to be announced. 
GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent. 


J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. 


The Road 
of a Thousand 
Wonders 


North and South from San Francisco 

along the Southern Pacific the scenery 

is more varied than on any other one 
line of railroad in the world. A 
Thousand Wonders charm the eye—a new 
and contrasting delight for every average 
mile of road. The 


Overland (os 
Limited das 


is the most luxurious and quickest train 
to San Francisco, three meals the quick- 
est,—and cheapest, —via Omaha and the 


Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


For free illustrated books about the Thousand 
Wonders of the Pacific Coast, address 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.A., : 
OMAHA, NEB. . | 
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Fargo aad North Dafecta 


A trip to Fargo is suggestive of many things. 
First, the city itself, numbering now nearly 
12,000 people, is growing rapidly and with its 
favorable situation is sure of future growth. 
Last year it distributed ‘more agricultural 
machinery than any other city in America. 
Its bank clearings exceed in volume those of 
Lowell, Mass. Business of all kinds is pros- 
perous. Large as the city is it has no saloons. 
Such as are patronized are in Moorhead, 
Minn., across the river. North Dakota is a 
prohibition state and its prohibition laws are 
enforced. The population is at the half a 
million mark and the summer immigration 
has begun. The 70,000 square miles of the 
state offer plenty of land to those who wish 
it. The fertility of the soil is amazing. The 
6limate is healthy, the people friendly and 
equal to any and all of the duties connected 
with the formation and development of a new 


state. 
THE CHURCHES 


Of the 140 or more churches which have been 
erganized, all in promising fields, forty or fifty 
are entirely self-supporting. The others are 
pushing on to self-support. But it is expected 
- that with the branches thrown out by the two 
transcontinental lines of railways which cross 
the state and the building of other roads, at 
least fifty new towns will be laid out this sea- 
son. These towns will want Sunday schools 
and churches. Rey. EK. H. Stickney of the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society and 
Rey. G. J. Powell of the Home Missionary 
Society are earnestly asking what they can 


_do to meet the tremendous demands already. 


upon them and growing greater and more 
difficult every month. The national society 
gives Mr. Powell only $6,000 a year for the 
entire state. He should have at least $25,000. 
The state needs young men as ministers, men 
of the heroic spirit, of large gifts, thorough 
- education, loyal to the fundamental principles 
of the gospel, but of broad minds and so self- 
sacrificing as to be willing to share in the 
hardships which are inevitable in the found- 
ing of the institutions of a new state. The 
pastorate of a church like First, in Fargo, 
or of the church in Wahpeton furnishes an 
opportunity sufficiently large to satisfy the 
ambition of any man. There are not many 
congregations in any of the states in which 
there are more college graduates than in those 
ef North Dakota. 


FARGO COLLEGE 


But of nothing within her limits has the city 
greater reason to be proud than of Fargo Col. 
lege. “It is a monument to the memory of that 
little company of home missionaries who years 
ago came together and after deciding that a 
college was necessary, proceeded to give $1,200 
toward its support. Superintendent Simmons 
put his life into it. Rev. Mr. Barnes, the first 


PLEASURE 


A Premier Greenhouse creates a 
- delightful hobby. Gives character 
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president, did heroic service and planned 
broadly. President Morley has been as inde- 
fatigable as his predecessors. The college has 
more than two hundred students, including 
those in the musical department. It has one 
fine building and another in process of erec- 
tion. It has the promise, on certain condi- 
tions, of a library building from Mr. Carnegie. 
Its present library of 5,000 volumes is well 
selected and is constantlyin use. It has a fair 
equipment for the study of science, but it needs 
two dormitories, one for young women, an- 
other for young men, large enough, each of 
them, for seventy-five or eighty students. 
More than all it needs an addition of at least 
$200,000 to its present endowment of about 
$150,000. One of the best things about the 
college is the enthusiastic loyalty of its pro- 
fessors. They are content to serve on small 
salaries and to put themselves into the institu- 
tion. The people of Fargo believe in the col- | 
lege. They are ready to do their part toward 
increasing the endowment to the sum required 
for absolute self-support. When this is done 
Fargo will speedily become one of the great | 
Christian colleges of the country. Perhaps | 
the Presbyterians will be wise enough to join | 
in the effort to make Fargo all it can be. 
Those who have the affairs of the college in 
charge are willing to give Presbyterians and 
other Christian denominations such @ share | 
in its control as their gifts and interest msy | 
justify, and they believe that for twenty-five | 
years at least, perhaps for fifty, one Christian 

college in the state will be able to do all the 
work required, and to do it better than two 
colleges could. Surely a college with an en- | 
dowment and buildings and land worth not | 
less than $250,000, and a patronage of 200 stu- 
dents, in the best city of the state, and occu- 
pying the best site in that city, must not ap- 
peal in vain for aid to other states or to great 
Christian givers, FRANKLIN. 


It is my conviction that the crossing of the 
different types of Jew—particularly of the Rus- 
sian and German Jew, now beginning to go 
forward in this country—is destined in the 
course of the next fifty years, to produce the 
finest type of all times—the American Jew.— 
Jacob H. Schiff, New York City, Eminent 
Jewish Philanthropist. 
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UNTIL APRIL 6, 


1906 


To California 
From Boston $52 


With similar reductions to all Pacific 
Coast points, Colorado, Mexico, Arizona, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon and British 
Columbia. 


New Tourist 


Sleeping Gar Service 


Via BOSTON & ALBANY BR. R. 


Leaves Boston 2.00 p.m. week days 
Due Chicago 3.30 p.m. next day 


Making connection in Chicago with early 
evening trains for the Pacific Coast, St. 
Pau), Seattle, Portland, and the Great 
Northwest. 


For detailed information call on 
R. M. HARRIS, City Ticket Agent. 
366 Washington St., Boston, 


A. S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


30 TOURS to EUROPE 


under superior management; pecep une advantages ; 
FALL TOURS AROUND THE WORLD; ANNUAL 
ORIENTAL CRUISE in February. Program R. Free. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway .New York. 


> 
ANS 


Electric 


; 33 Years Selling Direct « 


Our vehicles and harnesy have been 
sold direct from our peers to user for a 
Dp 


third of acentury. Wesh 
tion and approval and guarantee safe 


for examina- 


delivery. You are out nothing if not che oes 

isfied as to style, quality and price. 

We Are the Largest Manufacturers ie 
the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We 
make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of 


Harness. 


Stanhope. 
668. As good assells for $25. more, 


YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 


WE SUPPLY THEM AT LITTLE 


and tone to your residence. Sup- 
plies your home daily with charm- 
‘ing and rare beauties of nature. In 
| fact it will mean health and happi- 
ness to you and yours. Ida D- 
Bennett’s ‘Joys and Triumphs of a 
Premier Greenhouse” will tell you 
more—Write for it. 


double-stren h eee. 
ee short. period 3 


DEPT. 8. 


- The illustration shows a Preuiiot Greenhouse—length, 12 feet; width, 9 feet; height, 8 feet. 


a Timite ed number will be supplie 
Wis., writes: ‘The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive proposition for the plant-lover I have ever seen.” Catalog on application: 
- Greonhioutes from $25. Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and Portable Buildings of every description. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, ST. JOHNS, MICHICAN. 


* eBUILT THE PREMIER WAY” 


at the reduced price of $78.50. 


Send for large free catalogue, 


It has double walls, three inches in thickness, 
lant tables, etc., fitted complete; ‘built in sections, and can be erected in two hours. 
Freight paid. 


Combination Top Buggy. f 
Price complete with extra stick } 


Price complete, Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., seat, 350.50. As good as sells for } 
ELKHART, INDIANA. 


$25, more. 


COST 
PROFIT 


A Premier Greenhouse saves its 
cost in a season. Will keep you in 
fruit, flowers and vegetables all the 
year around. The kind that are out 
of season and which command high 
prices.. Its possibilities are practi- 
cally limitless. Ida D. Bennett’s 
**¢600 a year from a small Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell you more— 
Write for it. 


The usual price is $115, but for 
George B. Clementson, Attorney at Law, 


Books on 
~Congregationalism 


ost 


THE CONGREGATIONAL WAY 


By George M. Boynton, D. D. The standard work — 
on Congregational polity; concise, interesting; 75 
cents net. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, WHO THEY 
ARE AND WHAT THEY DO 


By THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, D. D. A new text-book 
for pastors’ classes and young people’s classes in the 
Sunday school. it follows the question and answer 
method. A three months’ course. Paper covers 
25 cents net; boards 40 cents net. . 


CONGREGATIONAL FAITH AND 
PRACTISE 


By ASHER ANDERSON, D. D. Very brief statement 
of history, principles and work of Congregationalism. 

_ Suitable for pastors to give to persons uniting with 
the church. 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00. 


THE COUNCIL MANUAL 


A brief presentation of the Congregational platform 

as defined by the National Council. Gives forms for 

letters, missives, ete. 10 cents postpaid, 25 for $1 50 
"by express. 


soston PHE PILGRIM PRESS.  cuicaco 


cipients of 129 First Medals and 

Awards, bear this famous name. The 
recognition of their superiority leads the 
purchaser to pay cheerfully the somewhat | 
higher price asked for them. 


caiogse — CHICKERING & SONS = "*7Ris*4 


813 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


Te oldest American Pianofortes, re- 


£.Slatterp Go. 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
THEIR EXHIBIT OF 


EASTER MILLINERY 


THE COLLECTION NOW SHOWN INCLUDES MANY MODEL HATS 
FROM THE BEST PARIS MAKERS, SHOWING THEIR LATEST 
CREATIONS, SUCH AS DRESSY HATS: OF STRAW oe 
CAVALIER AND. PICTURE HATS, LEGHORNS ANDES 

TURBANS. -ALSO,:SMART “SAILORS FOR 


SHOPPING, RIDING AND MOTORING 


NEW TAILORED SUITS 


COPIES OF THE LATEST FRENCH MODELS 
IN FINE IMPORTED CHIFFON BROAD- 
CLOTHS, ENGLISH SERGES, OVER 
PLAIDS, AND MIXTURES. FRENCH VOILES, 
MOHAIRS, AND TAFFETAS IN ALL 
THE NEW COLORINGS 


NEW IMPORTED NOVELTIES IN 2 NS 
French Jewelry Neckwear and New Parasols _ 


J 


DRESSES 


ARE SHOWN IN MANY USEFUL NEW DESIGNS 


FROM OUR OWN WORKROOMS, SUCH 

AS GOWNS IN RADIUM FOULARD, _ 

FRENCH VOILES, CHIFFON 
“CLOTHS AND NETS 


? ~¥ (i 


154 and 155 TREMONT ST. BOSTON ~ 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 15, Easter Sunday.—Maté. 28: 1-20. 

The Easter message is a call to full appro- 
priation and development of the life with 
Christ, the risen and ascended Lord with whom 
and like whom we hope to be. All the New 
Testament writers agree that this risen life 
begins on earth. ~-‘ Above’’ and ‘“‘ beneath ”’ 
are images. Two may live side by side in the 
same house, the one the risen and the other 
the earthly life. In aims and affections al- 
ready the difference appears. It is not honor- 
ing Christ to postpone the risen life to some 
other sphere and time. 

Help me, my Father, to be glad in my life, 
because Christ has redeemed it. Teach me 
the secret of present sharing in the hopes and 
deeds of those who are risen with him. And 
thanks be unto Thee for Thy manifested love 
in his life and death and resurrection. 


April16. Hlijah.—i Kings 17: 1-16. 

Israel had sunk, under Ahab, to the gods of 
the Sidonians. Then for the special need God 
raised up a startling messenger. Elijah was 
the plowman, whose part it was to break up 
the popular indifference and sow the seed of 
repentance. He who had forbidden the rain, 
had to beg bread of strangers. Elijah’s brook 
in the wild wastes of the desert of Judea, and 
Zarephath were outside the borders of Israel. 


April 17. 

24, 

Sin and suffering were cause and effect, the 
people thought with a mechanical and shallow 
philosophy. We need not think this widow a 
special sinner. Elijah’s prayer was that Je- 
hovah would vindicate his own good name, 
lest the mother should believe him guilty of 
ingratitude. 


The Widow’s Son.—1 Kings 17: 1T- 


April18. Going to Meet the King.—1 Kings 

18: 1-16. 

Up to this time not a shadow of doubt seems 
to have passed over the soul of Elijah. He 
goe3 to meet the king as confidently as if he 
held the power of life and death in his own 
hands. How did Obadiah keep. his office? 
Probably by efficiency, perhaps’ by Ahab’s 
admiration for his character. We get an idea 
here of the number of the prophets. The 
one hundred whom Obadiah hid and fed were 
a mere remnant of Jezebel’s slaughter. 
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April19. The Challenge.—1 Kings 18: 17-29. 

Weak men dread to face the facts. Ahab 
blames Elijah—he does not think of self- 
blame. Baal was the lord of fire, Elijah 
challenges him in his own element. Elijah 
mocks at the absentee god. But some of us 
unconsciously think of our God as far away, 
or out of reach, or little interested. And at 
us, too, he would laugh. 


April 20. The Fire of Heaven.—1 Kings 18: 

30-46. 

‘* Hlijah took twelve stones,’’ he would not 
admit more than one church, though there 
were two kingdoms. The lightning that con- 
sumed the sacrifice for the moment convinced 
the people. We need not raise moral ques- 
tions about the slaying of the Baal prophets, 
even though it shocks our sense of right today. 
The old law of reprisals stood and Jezebel 
had cut off the prophets of Jehovah. Elijah 
assumed for the moment a sort of popular 
dictatorship like that of the old judges. 


April. 21. Jezebel’s Threat.—1 Kings 19: 

1-10. 

Ahab’s queen had the force of character 
which made Sidon the great mart of the world. 
Her husband was her tool. The scene on 
Carmel meant simply a new hindrance to her 
will. The collapse of Elijah’s courage was 
pitiful but natural. His triumph had not 
changed the situation, it had simply given the 
people something to talk about and raised up 
for him the most dangerous of enemies. 


The Fuse of the Sermon 


As the minister of a vast congregation like 
St. Cuthbert’s, I might on the other hand have 
requested an assistant who should relieve me 
of the visiting, leaving me only the duties of 
the pulpit, oceanic enough for any man. In- 
deed, one of the stalwarts had suggested this 
to me, averring that I needed more time for 
my sermons, whereat I looked at him sharply; 
but his face was placid as a sea of milk, which 
is the way of Scotsmen when they mean to 
score. But this dual ministry was ever the 
object of my disfavor, for he preaches best 
who visits best, and the weekly garner makes 
the richest grist for the Sunday mill: True 
and tender visiting is the sermon’s fuse, and 
what God hath put together no man can safely 
put asunder.—From Knowles’s St; Cuthbert’s 
(Revell). : 


‘* What is defeat? Nothing but education— 
nothing but the first step to something better.” 


TIFFANY ©) STUDIOS 


Studios. 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Madison Avenue 
New 


and 45th Street 
York 


Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. H. 
Wiggin, ‘Treasurer; John G@. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence rela’ to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Waser necre Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. : 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOOLATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational _ 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Stree Checks 
should be drawn to W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in puildine churches and parsonngoe Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D., 
Secretary Lmeritus; Charles . Ho: ©, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd 8t., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
hale chat St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
ee House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
¥. M. 0. A. Building, San Francisco, Oal., Field Secre- 

ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIBTY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612, 613 Consrep atone House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOOIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools eben 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by aupropealicns from the 
Business De ent. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday mores and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

e Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The OR ee and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda: 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Oongregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by beguert President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D. ; Secretary v. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfleld Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


nzie, D. D.; 
, Rev. 


A Caaeceons societ: 
moral an 


and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOAED OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, estabfished by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desi) pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G@. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
¥F. E. tEmrich, 6038 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangeli Co! gational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; CU. E. ee Treas.: George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrera- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Ss 
E. Harriet Staawood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Coens ational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary O.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Pras 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 
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WEDDINGS 


Use the Popular Wedding Book 


~ Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. Printed 
in pica type, 16mo (44x 6%), 1ubricated. Each copy 
in a white card-board box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - 
*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
*,* The names of br de and groom, and date of mar- 

riage, Can be stamped in gold on any style at the rate of 

20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publishers 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


$0.75 net 


Religious Notices 


amendment of the by-laws and the transaction of such 
other business as may legally come before it. . 
WILLIAM R, CAMPBELL, Clerk of the Society. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND ees No. 76 Wall 


in leading poaperts at home and abroad; provides libra- 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGKHS, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Wanted, pupils for water color painting, also order 
work for Easter. Address R., 15, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Two oak Tablets, slightly used. Cost 
$25. Will be sold at a reasonable discount. Address 
60 North Main Street, Natick, Mass. 


Superintendent—Man of strong executive ability 
who can get results out of force of men; no ‘‘ has been” 
considered ; write Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 
New York. 

Companion. Position as companion, housekeeper, 
or mother’s helper, by lady of refinement. References 
eshan ed Address Box 14, East Side P. O., Provi- 

ence, R. I, 


_ Young Man for exceptionally good New York open- 
ing, $15 to start. Other positions on file. Write for list 
and plan, Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 
New York. 


‘Wanted, Larned’s Ready Reference, New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, Americana, Beacon Lights of His- 
tory, Stoddard’s Lectures, Century Dictionary, Histo- 
rians’ History. These and other books bought and sold. 
Book-exchange, Derby, Ct. 

Europe. Wanted, one ortwo members to joina small 
congenial party in 12-week tour, June 30—Sept. 24, vis- 
iting Italy, Switzerland, Paris and England, 8650 inclu- 
sive. Extension to Scotland, 65. Address Miss Alice 

D. Adams, Auburndale, Mass. 


Wanted, as candidates for training in a large private 
hospital for mental and nervous diseases, in New Eng- 
land, young men and young women of good health pone 
character, and of at least average education. Address 
Dr. G. A. Blumer, Providence, R. I. 


Europe. Wanted, two members for party of seven, 
taking nine weeks’ comprehensive tour, visting Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France and England. $450 inclusive. Rev. George 
Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


Furnished House in Sharon, Mass. Centrally lo- 
«ated, very accessible to Boston, house of six rooms and 
bath, with modern improvements, all in first-class con- 
dition; Will be rented by the month or season, as pre- 
ferred. No children, Address S ,14,care The Congre- 
garonalist, Boston, Mass. 


To rent, in Auburndale, July, August and Septem- 
Der, furnished house, nine rooms and bath, gas and 
electricity, basement laundry, furnace and open fire- 
places, garden and lawn; pleasantly situated, tive min- 
utes from railroad station. Address L, L. A., 15, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


To Let in South Framingham, Mass., for July, Au- 
-gust and September, a 10-room house, all modern im- 
provements, good lawn and shade trees, 3 minutes’ walk 
to church and electric cars, 6 minutes from R. R. station. 
For further information apply to A. B. Stearns, 14 
Lincoln Street, South Framingham, Mass. 


~ Europe. Congenial party Jee 7 Ae ed museums, 
cat! ach 


he Ss, s, historic places. ing trips. Com- 
fort, leisure,recreation. All advantages of independent 
travel with rsonal escort and chaperon. June 21— 
Aug. 30. I to Scotland. $565 inclusive. Rev. and 


Mrs. Geo. F. Nason, New Rochelle, N. Y.. 


Wanted, housekeeper trained and experienced in 
managivg and providing for family of five, with both 
<ity and country home and seven or more servants. 
Must be a good seamstress and capable of aie coerce 
of the linen. All work to be done in a neat, methodical, 
business manner. New England person preferred. Must 
be under forty years of age. Permanent position. Ad- 
reset Hc reference and salary desired, Box 1787, 

ew York, : 
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The Immortality of Love 


Three things unite to establish the faith 
of Christians in personal immortality— 
the assurance of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Because 
I live ye shall live’’; the testimony of 
Christ’s disciples through all the Chris- 
tian centuries; and the witness of ex- 
perience. 

' Belief in the continuance of life after 
death is not confined to Christians, nor 
are the grounds we have named the only 
ones which support it. But these are suf- 
- ficient grounds for those whose lives are 
united to Jesus Christ as their Lord and 
Saviour. This fact was clearly brought 
out in the Easter Number of The Congre- 
gationalist two years ago when several 
eminent ministers who are nearing the 
confines of their earthly life testified to 
their personal belief in immortality. It 
is brought out afresh in this issue by the 
testimony of a number of thoughtful men 

"and women among the laity. 

_. Every one of these testimonies will re- 
pay careful meditation. Each has its own 
individuality, is the fruit of a deep experi- 
ence. But one fact, though sometimes 

' referred to only indirectly, is common to 

_ them all—their faith is sure and serene 
because they are united in love to those 
who have passed into the other world. 
In their vision these parted ones sur- 
round ‘‘the King eternal, immortal, in- 


visible,’’ the object of their supreme: 


love. But it is through union of the 
heartstrings with their beloved that they 
reach and rest in the King of love. Sevy- 
eral private letters accompanying the tes- 

 timonies published express the gratitude 
of the writers that our questions have 
set them to the task of thinking out.the 
grounds on which they base their hopes, 
and the frankness of these letters moves 
our gratitude in return. ‘They give evi- 
dence of the absolute sincerity of those 
who have responded to our request. 

The simple fact at the basis of every 
testimony is that love is life. The three 
things we have mentioned—the assur- 
ance of Jesus Christ, the testimony of ‘all 
the generations of his followers, and the 
witness of personal experience—all blend 
in one.. The passion for Christ our Re- 
deemer, the passion for humanity and 
the passion for those with whom our 

lives have been knitted in the closest ties 
require the passion for immortality and 


* 


the assurance of it. What would it be 
worth while for the Lord of life or for 
ourselves to sacrifice for men if they 
perish and we also perish? Phillips 
Brooks used to say to young men who 
came to him with their doubts: ‘The 
knowledge that love is at the root of 
everything is a great thing fora man to 
cling to. Thatis the last great certainty.” 

The late Dr. S. E. Herrick, writing in 
The Congregationalist a short time be- 
fore he died, said that the mightiest and 
most compacted argument for immortal- 
ity was in the three Latin words of 
the epitaph over the graves of Charles 
Kingsley and his wife, which mean, ‘‘ We 
have loved; we are loving; we shall 
love.’’ Love already existing must go on 
forever. The great central message of 
Christ is that the living soul which has 
learned to love other souls is united in 
that personal bond to God himself. 

The most pathetic column in The Con- 
gregationalist week by week is one which 
contains the tributes to departed friends 
by those who love them. The writers 
are aware that the names recorded there 
are known only to a narrow circle, yet 
they are impelled to chronicle for the 
wider public these lives of service to God 


and their fellowmen, which, though ended - 


here, ought not to be allowed to disappear 
from thesescenes. Loveasserts the abid- 
ing value and the continued life of -the 
being loved and loving. 

This was the essential revelation of 
Jesus Christ to men; ‘‘The Father loveth 
the Son,’’ and the Son ‘“‘is in the bosom 
of the Father.’”’ He infolds his own into 


his own life, and makes them eternal as’ 


God is, ‘‘Evenas the Father hath loved 
me, I also have loved you.”’ ‘‘IT in them, 
and thou in me,” hesaid. ‘‘I give unto 
them eternal life.’”’ ‘‘ He that believeth 
on the Son hath eternal life.’’ 

Scientific difficulties that beset the ar- 
guments for immortality do not disturb 
those who base their faith on the experi- 
ence of love. ‘‘Every one that loveth is 
begotten of God and knoweth God.” 
“He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in him.... And the 
witness is this, that God gave unto us 
eternal life and that life is in his Son.”’ 
We who know those that have lived in 
God know that they live forever, though 


we cannot explain how. We know little 
at the most concerning the mystery of life. 
But the life that has adjusted itself to the 
divine environment—to the encompass- 
ing life of God, knows that its holy im- 
pulses are not self-created. The enthusi- 
asms for goodness, for love and truth are 
the incoming of the life that has revealed 
itself in the Bible and in experience as 
the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. Relations with him awaken new 
sensibilities, and the experience which 
they produce will create new knowledge. 
Those who live the life of Christ cannot 
be agnostics concerning the future life. 
They rely on their spiritual discernment 
as confidently as they rely on the senses 
for their knowledge of material things. 
‘““We have received the spirit which is 
from God that we might know the things 
that were freely given to us of God.”’ 

Without death we could not enter into 
the knowledge of eternal life though we 
already possessit. Jesus Christ came into 
this world that we might know God. But 
it was essential to his mission “that 
through death he might bring to nought — 
him that had the power of death.” It 
was by dying on the cross that he ‘‘abol- 
ished death and brought life and immor- 
tality to light.”” The darkness that en- 
shrouded the crucifixion prepared the 
way for the dawn of Easter. 

It is through the death of our beloved 
that we learn the meaning of the eternal 
life. Seeing the breath fade from their 
lips, feeling the silence fall on them and 
us, we hold fast to the precious things 
which death cannot touch. We grate- 
fully turn our thoughts to him who went 
down into the shadows to light for us the 
way our beloved have taken and that we 
must take, and rose out of them into im- 
mortal glory. Then we turn again to 
those companions of our way that he has 
for a brief time parted from us, we think 
on what we possess of them that has be- 
come an essential part of our lives, and 
we know that they and we are immortal. 

If faith in God remaineth and dieth not, 

If love abiding ever is ne’er forgot, 


If kindness is eternal as Heaven o’erhead, 
O friend of mine that sleepest, thou art not dead! 


Yea, wrapt close within my own heart’s glow, 

I hold thy life and will not let it go, 

While God is love, and love is not a lie, 

O friend of mine that sleepest, thou canst not die! 
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Event and Comment 


SUCCESSION of surprises during the 

last year in the exposure of unfair 
dealing by business corporations with the 
public, and of dishonest use 
of their office by public men 
has well nigh exhausted pop- 
ular ability to experience surprise. In 
efforts to keep up the sensation certain 
persons are using the press and platform 
to make wholesale and unqualified charges 
of corruption against public men and 
departments of Government. We have 
heartily supported indictments against 
corporations and municipalities when 
such indictments were supported by rea- 
sonable proof. We still hate graft as 
much as ever we have. But the time has 
come when those who charge others with 
graft without having evidence to prove it 
should be as sharply rebuked as the 
grafters themselves. Men who make 
charges which injure the reputation of 
those hitherto trusted, with no support 
for such charges except their own imag- 
ination—especially those who do this for 
pay or to get fame or oftice—-are to 
be counted among the most dangerous 
enemies to society. It is characteristic 
of a somewhat peculiar administration of 
national affairs that President Roosevelt 
is already announced as haying decided 
to give a message to the people on this 
subject at the laying of the corner stone 
of anew office building of the House. His 
topic will be The Man with the Muck 
Rake. The cheap magazines and certain 
too well-known newspapers will furnish 
him abundant illustrations. The coun- 
try will not suffer if a part of the energy 
spent in indiscriminately denouncing pub- 
lic men and institutions shall be turned 
against their defamers who have gained 
a cheap and passing notoriety while they 
have! avoided every challenge to make 
good their assertions. 


An Epidemic 
of Detraction 


‘THE MAIN DEVELOPMENT of the 

week has been the proposition of 
the hard coal miners of Pennsylvania 
that all matters in dispute 
be referred to a board of 
arbitration for settlement, the tribunal to 
be composed of the Board of Conciliation 
created by the Anthracite Strike Com- 
mission of 1903 with Judge Gray of Dela- 
ware or an appointee of his as umpire. 
The answer of the operators to this propo- 
sition was expected at a conference sched- 
uled for Tuesday afternoon of this week. 
If it is a negative one, it will be based 
on the ground that existing conditions 
are the result of arbitration; and it would 
then be incumbent upon the miners to 
show that new questions arising since the 
awards of 1903 call for a new effort at 
arbitration. The public, which does not 
stickle at technicalities, will be inclined 
to sympathize with the party more in- 
clined to arbitration, and there is ground 
for hoping, as we go to press, that some 
plan with this in view will be agreed upon. 
There is apparently more sensitiveness to 
public opinion on the part of the opera- 
tors than existed three years ago, while 
on the other hand, Mr. Mitchell does not 
seem to have his forces as well in hand. 
These circumstances make us reasonably 
sanguine that the strike will not be of 
long duration. Already in the soft coal 
fields many mines haye resumed opera- 


The Coal Strike 


tion. The first tendency of retail dealers 
to advance the price of coal has been in 
many communities arrested by the out- 
cry from the public. In the case of one 
Boston company which had done so, the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth revoked 
its license. 


HE ATTEMPT of the President and 
Congress to enact a law to regulate 
the rates charged by railroads has done 
at least one good thing. It 
Railway Rate has increased the respect of 
Legislation Lass 
the people for the ability of 
the Senate. Its debate on the Hepburn 
Bill has been marked by as strong and 
instructive addresses as any in the his- 
tory ofthat august body. Senators Knox, 
Spooner, Foraker, Lodge, Bailey and sey- 
eral others have shown a mastery in 
legislation, a study of the situation under 
consideration and a clearness in state- 
ment in marked contrast to the careless 
haste with which the House passed al- 
most unanimously the bill now generally 
acknowledged to be crude, inadequate 
and probably unconstitutional. There are 
suggestions that it may yet be passed by 
the Senate substantially as it came from 
the House, in the expectation that it will 
be set aside by the courts. We do not 
believe this will bedone. The main ques- 
tion now under discussion is the degree of 
judicial review to be allowed of rate de- 
cisions made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The President, who is as 
usual taking so leading a part in steering 
the course of legislation as to keep some 
of the senators in constant irritation, is 
said to have agreed to a modified form of 
court review. He is anxious to respond 
to the insistent popular demand that Fed- 
eral supervision over the railroads shall 
restrain them from unfair discrimination 
and exorbitant rates. But no legislation 
by Congress can deprive\the courts of 
the authority conferred on them by the 
Constitution. They are the final judges 
of how that authority shall be inter- 
preted. Any legislation, therefore, to be 
effective must take cognizance of the 
historic interpretation by the Federal 
judiciary of its authority and functions, 
It will probably be several days yet 
before final action is taken. The course 
of the Senate thus far has given the 
country assurance that the bill when 
passed will be constitutional and will an- 
swer the reasonable demand of the people. 


ARELY HAY E. our oldest and great- 
est educational institutions been able 
to secure as distinguished a company of 
speakers as attended 
Tuskegee’s Quarter the twenty-fifth anni- 
Centennial \ 2 
versary of the founding 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute. United States Secretary of 
War Taft, President Eliot of Harvard, 
President Northrop of the University of 
Minnesota, Andrew Carnegie, William 
Lloyd Garrison and other men of national 
renown had each some message to give 
for the encouragement of the Negro race 
in their efforts to uplift themselves. All 
had words of unqualified approval for the 
plans pursued by Tuskegee and the work 
already accomplished by it. If Gen.§. C. 
Armstrong could have lived to see this 
fruitage of ideas he put in practice as a 


pioneer at Hampton Institute, how hi: 
keen eyes would have kindled with joy 
He had indeed the vision to see these re 
sults while he was planning for them 
But Booker T. Washington has embodiec 
them, probably earlier than he antici 
pated. This institution, created by Ne 
groes and administered by them, is a nobl 
witness to their capacity to elevate thei: 
race. It would have been most gratify 
ing to see on the platform a representa 
tion from the Southern whites as dis 
tinguished as that which journeyed t 
Alabama from the Northern section o: 
the Union. But nocomplaint or criticisn 
on this account. was heard from Principa 
Washington or his associates, and the ful 
appreciation they deserve will come, anc 
come the sooner b3cause they devote 
their energies wholly to developing th 
value of themselves and their race to th 
whole country. The endowment fund ha 
risen to $1,225 664, including the $150,00 
raised as a memorial to the late Willian 
H. Baldwin, Jr. The $3,000 000 mark i 
aimed at. 


HE AGENTS of the Methodist Bool 
Concern in New York for the las 
eight years up to Jan. 1, 1906, have em 
ployed in their com 

The Printers’ Strike posing rooms onl} 
and the Methodist members of the Typo 
ee graphical Union. A’ 
the beginning of the present year, a 
the agents refused to agree to adopt a1 
eight-hour day and the closed shop, thei: 
workmen in the book and job rooms, wit 
two exceptions, went out on strike at th 
command of Typographical Union No. 6 
Two weeks later the electrotypers wer 
ordered out on a sympathetic strike. Ac 
cording to a purpose already announcet 
the Concern established the ‘‘ open shop,’ 
engaged other men to take the places o: 
those who had left, and successfully con 
tinued its work. The Union has at 
tempted to create a denominational issu: 
against the Book Concern by appealing t« 
Methodist ministers and bringing com 
plaints before the spring conferences tha 
the Concern has printed disreputabl 
advertisements and other objectionable 
literature. The editor of the Christiar 
Advocate, in last week’s issue, with hi: 
accustomed thoroughness, has given th 


-whole history of the matter and fully ex 


onorated the Book Concern, which fron 
the start has treated its employees wit 
fairness and generosity. The strike ha: 
proved an utter failure; competent mer 
have been secured to fill the places made 
vacant and in-the type machine and book 
rooms one-third more work has been done 
during the last three months by the sam« 
number of persons in the same numbe! 
of hours than had been done in the close 
shop. The record in the Advocate of thi: 
unwise and unfortunate strike, so far as 
it relates to the Methodist Book Concern. 
deserves careful reading by those inter 
ested in labor problems. 


66 HEN THE POOR AND NEEDY 

seek water, and there is none, 
and their tongue faileth for thirst, I the 
Lord will hear them,’’ is 
an ancient promise which 
‘we may well pray may be 
fulfilled in behalf of the Indians of Cali. 


Justice to 
Helpless Victims 
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fornia. Dr. Merriam, chief of the bio- 
logical survey at Washington, says that 
the principle cause of their appallingly 
rapid decrease ‘‘is the gradual but pro- 
gressive and relentless confiscation of 
their lands and homes, in consequence 
of which they are forced to seek refuge 
in remote and barren localities, often far 
from water, usually with an impoverished 
supply of food, and not infrequently in 


- places where the winter climate is too 


severe for their enfeebled constitutions. 
Victims of the aggressive selfishness of 
the whites, outcasts in the land of their 
fathers, outraged in their most sacred 
institutions, weakened in body, broken 
in spirit, and fully conscious of the hope- 
lessness of their condition, must we 
wonder that the wail for the dead is often 
heard in their camps and that the sur- 
vivors are passing swiftly away?” Con- 
gress last year authorized an investiga- 
tion into the conditions of these Indians, 
of whom there are about 10,000. The 
investigation, which was initiated in re- 
sponse to a petition of the Northern 
California Indian Association, has shown 
greater destitution and suffering than 
the petitioners claimed, and its secretary, 
who was appointed by Commissioner 
Leupp to make this investigation, has 
been summoned to Washington to make 
his report. We sympathize with efforts 
to put an end to the atrocities in the 
Congo Free State, though we have doubts 
as to whether our State Department would 
be warranted in offering formal protest 
to the Belgian Government, but we have 
no doubt as to the propriety and the 
humanity of Congress granting water to 
drink and land to live on to these miser- 
able sufferers who have been robbed by 
American citizens. 


IGHT BILLS have been drafted by 

the Armstrong Insurance Committee 
for the regulation of life insurance. The 
first of these has be- 
come law. It provides 
for a new election of 
directors next November by the policy 
holders and a new election of officers by 
the directors. It thus gives the policy 
holders the opportunity to make a clean 
sweep of the present managers of the 
four great New York companies, and to 
assume control of the companies. The re- 
maining bills provide for elimination of 


Insurance Bills in the 
New York Legislature 


_ stock investments, prohibition of political 


contributions, secret lobbying and de- 
ferred dividends, for limiting new business 
and correcting other abuses brought to 


' light during the investigations of the last 


few months. Five bills besides the first 
have been passed by the assembly and the 
entire seven have been advanced in the 
Senate to the order of final passage. It 
is practically certain that the legislation 
proposed by the Armstrong committee 
and desired by the people will be carried 
through and made law without impair- 
ment by amendments. 


TT ‘HE GRAVITY of the problem con- 
fronting the Episcopal Church in its 
relation to the extremely latitudinarian 
views of the Rochester rector, 
TheCaseof pr A, S. Crapsey, becomes 
Dr. Crapsey : - 
; more apparent as the time 
draws near for his trial before an ecclesi- 
astical court made up of members of the 


a. 


. 
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Episcopal Diocese of Western New York. 
Eyen many liberally disposed ministers 
and laymen, constitutionally opposed to 
heresy trials, recognize the peculiar diffi- 
culties of this case arising from Dr. Crap- 
sey’s frequent and bold disavowal of what 
have been looked upon as fundamental 
doctrines of the Episcopal Church. His 
position amounts to a denial of all the 
supernatural elements in the Christian 
religion. Jesus, to his mind, was born, 
lived and died as do other men, though in 
life and death he was ‘‘in the keeping of 
that same divine power, that heavenly 
fatherhood, which delivers us from the 
womb and carries us down to the grave.”’ 
How far these conceptions are from the 
statements of the Nicene and Apostles’ 
Creeds is evident at a glance. Can the 
holder of such views Sunday after Sun- 
day recite those sections of the creeds 
which refer to Jesus Christ without stul- 
tifying himself—this is the question 
which, though Dr. Crapsey may have 
been able to answer to his own satis- 
faction, he has not yet met to the sat- 
isfaction of many of his fellow-Episco- 
palians and of many outsiders as well. 
He has, to be sure, vigorous defenders in 
such prominent laymen as George Foster 
Peabody and Seth Low. The latter, in 
last week’s Churchman, declares that the 
Church ought to be comprehensive enough 
to include both those who interpret creeds 
literally and those who interpret them 
spiritually. Dr. Crapsey has certainly 
gone to the utmost limit of this so-called 
spiritual interpretation. In his favor 
might be cited His twenty years’ valu- 
able service at Rochester and the fact 
that his case has already once been 
passed upon by a committee of his dio- 
cese which refused to present him for 
trial. Yetif the Episcopal Church shall 
retain in its ministry many men of this 
type of thought it will have soon to re- 
construct its creedal basis and greatly 
modify the character of its ordination 
vows or else run the risk of losing the 
respect of those who demand a reasonable 
degree of faithful adherence to creeds on 
the part of their signers. 


HE MOVEMENT in Massachusetts 

to tax the property of colleges is not 
new, but it has lately broken out with 
; fresh virulence in hear- 
Taxing Education . i 
ings before a committee 

at the State House and in public dis- 
cussion. The founders of that common- 
wealth believed that they were enriching 
it by planting and diligently cultivating 
higher institutions of learning and they 
gave with much sacrifice to these insti- 
tutions. If the Massachusetts of today 
shall reverse its policy the result will be 
its own loss and the lowering of its rank 
among the states of the Union. The in. 


habitants of the towns where these insti- 


tutions are located may for a time get 
money to build better roads by making 
their colleges poorer, but with less pride 
in their towns and dess capable men and 
women living in them their roads will de- 
teriorate, with other things whose value 
depends on mental power to appreciate 
them, Western states are giving gener- 
ously to build up colleges and universi- 
ties, and taxing themselves to do this. 
Massachusetts has aided them much in 
this work. If now she turns to taxing the 
gifts which her fathers gave to educate her 
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sons and daughters she will fall from the 
head of the procession down to the rank 
of Arkansas and Mississippi. Of all forms 
of taxation the most wasteful and the 
meanest is a tax on the mental and spir- 
itual ambitions of youth in order to pro- 
vide for the current expenses of the com- 
munity. 


POLITICAL Labor party in the 

British Parliament is a new thing. 
Representatives of labor organizations 
have been there for years 
and have been praised and 
patronized by Tories and 
Liberals. They have been cultivated by 
fashionable society and commended by 
British peers. But the representatives 
of Labor in the new Parliament have be- 
come a party, and their demands are 
astonishing the British public. Their 
first move was to demand the reversal 
of the Taff Vale decision which made 
trades unions’ funds attachable in pay- 
ment of damages resulting from strike 
violence for which the unions may be 
responsible. The bill introduced by them 
is a piece of purely class legislation. It 
reads, .‘‘No action shall be brought 
against a trade union or other associa- 
tion aforesaid for the recovery of dam- 
ages sustained by any person or persons 
by reason of the action of any member 
or members of such trade union or other 
association.’”? The Liberal party yielded 
to this demand, only to find that it is the 
beginning of new legislation which is 
astonishing the British public. Bills have 
been introduced for paying salaries to the 
members, providing from the public 
funds for the feeding of all poor children 
in the primary schools and the payment 
of old age pensions; for restoring the 
postal franking privileges whose abuses 
brought an end to it a generation ago, 
with other proposals on the way which 
would add largely to the heavy tax bills 
against which the middle classes have 
been chronically protesting, For it is 
mainly out of their pockets that money 
must come for better housing of the poor, 
free feeding of children, cheap railway 
tickets for working men, free schools, 
etc. Reaction is sure to come and soon. 
The pendulum is swinging violently in 
English politics at present, but the agita- 
tion will result in greater democracy with 
no less stability. 


HE CONGO FREE STATE is an in- 
ternational corporation created by 
European Powers. The documents which 
describe its incorporation de- 

peer ete clare that its purpose is “to 
ewe promote the civilization and 
commerce of Africa, and for other hu- 
mane and benevolent motives.’’ This 
Free State has fallen into the hands of 
the king of Belgium, who is using it to 
enrich himself; and for this purpose the 
natives have been robbed of their land, 
their liberty, their labor and in many 
cases of their lives. This fact seems to 
be fully established. It is witnessed to 
by the written statements of fifty-two 
Christian missionaries, every one of whom 
has been in Africa more than twenty 
years. It is practically acknowledged by 
a commission which King Leopold was 
compelled to appoint to investigate the 
conditions of the Congo State. The 
Congo Reform Association has circulated 


Labor Unions 
in Parliament 
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a petition to the Executive Department 
of the United States and Congress, which 
has been signed by the Governor of Mass- 
achusetts and many others. It may give 
a sense of relief to sign this petition. It 
calls on our Government to do something. 
It would be more to the point if it stated 
what our Government can do. It is not 
necessary to make further investigation. 
Damaging facts are sufficiently estab- 
lished. Our Government was not one of 
the Powers which established the Congo 
State. We have no consular or other rep- 
resentatives init. The Powers of Europe 
which created it did so by treaties which 
give them the right of intervention. It 
belongs to those Powers, of which Great 
Britain stands first, to provide some sys- 
tem of control which will give protection 
and justice to the natives, whose treat- 
ment by the Belgian king has become an 
open international shame. We cannot 
see what our Government can do, unless 
it should ask the Powers responsible for 
the disgraceful situation to take steps to 
remedy it. 


yT IS DOUBTFUL if the situation in 
i Russia has been improved by the elec- 
tions just ended, although the Constitu- 
tional Democrats are 
said to be elated over 
their victory. It has rather been made 
more ominous. The government has as- 
sumed to dictate who shall be elected to 
the Duma or parliament, has set aside 
some of those elected in opposition to its 
will, and has appointed its own candidates 
in their places. Among those elected, set 
aside and imprisoned is Professor Milyou- 
kov, well known in this country through 
his recent courses of lectures on Russia 
delivered in Boston, Chicago and other 
cities. It seems evident that the Ozar 
and the bureaucracy were determined to 
control the choice of members of the 
Duma, and intend to control its legisla- 
tion. Its main business probably will be 
to approve the raising by loans of the im- 
mense sums of money which the govern- 
ment must have. This approval is de- 
manded by foreign financiers, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether under such con- 
ditions they will consider that nominal 
guaranty of value. Germany is said to 
have refused to recommend to its bankers 
to take any portion of the $200,000,000 
loan which Russia is trying to place in 
Europe and this country. The reaction- 
aries seem to be still in control. In many 
of the provinces the people are suffering 
terribly from famine. It is often said 
that no parliament can be trusted by 
those who have packed it. | Yet if the 
army can be recruited from the peasant 
classes and can be held loyal through its 
officers, it may yet be long before the as- 
pirations of the Russian people for such 
freedom as advanced nations enjoy will 
be realized. 


The Russian Elections 


USSIA PROPOSED a conference of 

nations to establish the world’s peace 
and then almost immediately plunged 
into one of the most dis- 
astrous wars in her his- 
tory. She was therefore 
unable to participate in the conference 
which she had evoked. Russia was then 
the Czar and his associates. Notwith- 
standing recent changes, she is still the 
same so far as her relations with other 
nations are concerned, . Some time ago 


The Second 
Hague Conference 


President Roosevelt issued an invitation 
to the nations to participate in a second 
Hague Conference. External peace hav- 
ing been restored in Russia, the Czar 
coveted the privilege of calling together 
the second conference, as he had suggested 
the first one. President Roosevelt cour- 
teously proposed to him to take the 
initiative, which he did, and it was sup- 
posed that the conference would be con- 
vened at The Hague sometime next 
autumn. Meanwhile, a conference of all 
American republics was arranged to as- 
semble at Rio Janeiro, beginning July 21, 
and important mattera are there to be 
considered which may afterward be con- 
sidered at the world’s conference. Rus- 
sia now suddenly rises up and announces 
a plan for the world conference to meet 
at The Hague in July. Messages to this 
effect were delivered last week in Wash- 
ington to Latin American diplomats, is- 
sued by the Russian ambassador. Is this 
an instance of the bungling diplomacy 
with which Russia has distinguished her- 
self during the last few years, or is it a 


movement in some scheme to interfere: 


with politics in the Western Hemisphere? 
Perhaps it is a mixture of both. The lat- 
est news is that Germany has requested 
Russia to postpone the date and that she 
has consented to do so. 


APAN’S DIRE NEED has served to 

reveal how increasingly tender the 
heart of the world is toward human 
suffering. It is not Japan’s 
present popularity in the eyes 
of the civilized world that ex- 
plains the generous giving as much as the 
general unwillingness throughout Chris- 
tendom that several millions of human 
beings anywhere en this planet should 
starve to death, provided relief can be 
applied promptly and wisely. The various 
funds now being made up represent differ- 
ent communities and methods, but one 
spirit. The Christian Herald has already 
forwarded to Japan over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The Red Cross Fund raised 
in New Eogland amounts now to over 
$14,000, and the American Board Fuad is 
well on toward the $4,000 mark and is 
rapidly increasing. The Toronto Star 
has raised over a thousand dollars, Cath- 
olics are joining with Protestants in these 
relief movements, and the Empress of 
China has sent a contribution of $75,000. 
Our Japan letter this week shows the 
steps which the government is taking 
with a view to providing work for the un- 
employed, but it cannot meet this ex- 
tensive and long continuing famine with- 
out much outside assistance. There is 
still a call for those who have not given 
to give generously and at once. 


The Famine 
in Japan 


The United States Consul General to the 
City of Mexico says a large part of his time 
is required to answer letters of victims in 
this country who have ‘‘ invested” their sav- 
ings in answer to circulars and newspaper 
advertisements in stockeof Mexican rubber, 
coffee and sugar plantations, mining and 
other stocks which guaranteed big dividends. 
There is always a class of persons, usually 
with only a little money, waiting to be swin- 
dled in this way. They ought to read Abel 
Meholah’s account in our issue of March 24 
of his investments in the Tennessee and Texas 
Timber, Tar and Turpentine Co., Limited. 
We are informed that if Abel’s article had 
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appeared two months earlier it would have 
saved a certain regular reader of the paper 
two thousand dollars. 


Farming Lessons by Rail 


Whoever projected the Better Farming 
Train of the Boston & Maine Railroad 
now visiting Massachusetts towns is a 
public benefactor worthy of high honor. 
His name may sometime be included in 
the list of the national Hall of Fame. 

No wealth hidden in mines is so great 
as the treasure yet latent in the soil. 
Schools like the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst have done much 
to promote skill in farming. Lectures 
and exhibits of farm products like those 
in Boston’s Horticultural Hall and at au- 
tumn county fairs help men to multiply 
the resources of farmers and to develop 
the value of their farms. But when all 
the work of these institutions is measured, 
a large class is still left unstirred by am- 
bition to do the best work of which they 
are capable. 

The Better Farming Train is awakening 
the curiosity of farming communities and 
setting the people to talk about its mis- 
sion. They come to the stations where 
the train halts. They go through the 
cars and see the insect pests that destroy 
the apples and blight the peach trees, and 
listen to the simple explanations of the 
way to kill off these enemies and examine 
the instruments by which the work can 
best be done. They are shown how to 
ventilate their stables and drain the stalls, 
how to detect and cure sickness in ani- 
mals and keep milk wholesome, and how 
to market their products. They are 
taught the value of fertilizers and how to 
apply different kinds to different sorts of 
plants in order to secure the best results. 
They examine samples of feed for poultry, 
and are told what kinds are best adapted 
to different seasons. They are taught 
the value of forests and how to create, 
preserve and beautify them. Scientific 
farming is made simple and practical by 
lecturers who are successful farmers, and 
the audiences of men and women return 
to their homes to try experiments, com- 
pare notes of what they have heard and 
propose to do and thus to stir the ambi- 
tion of the farming community to do 
better work. < 

Several important results may be ex- 
pected to follow in the wake of this Bet- 
ter Farming Train. Young people would 
be more attracted to farm life if its mo- 
notony could be broken and if they could 
see in it an ample field for their energies. 
As this train has moved from town to 
town, schools have been closed for the 
time and the pupils have flocked to it to 
see the exhibits and hear the lectures. 
They are likely to discover that there are 
higher possibilities in farming than they 
had supposed. To the healthy young man 
or woman there is hardly a greater pleas- 
ure than in seeing things grow. If they 
are persuaded that they can make things 
grow according to their direction, can 
make a good living by so doing and can 
live in freedom among things that grow 
in usefulness and beauty, many of them 
will choose the wholesomer life of the 
country rather than the treadmill of the 
department store or the din of the fac- 
tory. 

The prosperity of the country depends 
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largely on the wholesomenegs of its food 
supplies. Much of what the people eat 
is poor not because of poverty of the 
soil but because of ignorance of its culti- 
vators. Many a man who is trying his 
best as a farmer and growing poorer 
every year needs only to be shown a bet- 
ter way of trying in order that he may be 
&@ prosperous man and may do his part to 
improve the physical and moral life of 
the nation. Let Better Farming Trains 
be multiplied and some of our most im- 
portant social problems will disappear. 
Immigrants would cease to crowd the 
congested sections of cities if they knew 
the treasures waiting for them to dis- 
cover in the soil. We should hear less of 
degeneracy in rural districts if those who 
live in them knew better what unused re- 
sources lie at their feet and how much 
enjoyment could be had in developing 
them. Show men higher rewards in sight 
for their work and they will work more 
intelligently. They will become ambitious 
to cultivate their higher nature. Let the 
methods of the Better Farming Train be 
introduced into the country schools and 
we shall have better schools and more 
flourishing churches in rural districts, as 
well as better farmers and better food. 


The American Board Campaign 


The first requisite in any great undertak- 
ing is to obtain an intelligent grasp of the 
situation. That the officers of the Ameri- 
can Board have done this in connection 
with the effort to arouse the churches to 
greater missionary zeal is evidenced by 
the success of the recent campaign in our 
great cities. A new situation abroad, 
caused by the rapid and wonderful awak- 
ening of the Oriental peoples after their 
slumber of centuries, was offset by apathy 
at home. The problem was shifted from 
the foréign to the home field... The 
churches were content to jog along at 
the old pace, only slightly increasing their 
total contributions of fifteen years ago 
and aetually falling off in the per capita 
amount. The work was rapidly getting 
away from the resources, and a large 
debt was the result. Something new and 
drastic needed to be done. The plan was 
conceived of massing a force of mission- 
aries and speakers in a series of all-day 
meetings in the leading Congregational 
centers, the idea being to make the day 
in each city equal to one session of the 
great annual meeting at its best. 

Practically all the twelve missionaries 
at home on furlough were utilized for 
thispurpose. The photographs of several 
appear on page 545. In addition it was 
thought best to bring from China for 
this campaign one whose name is a 

‘household word in missionary circles, 
‘Dr. Arthur H. Smith. Supplemented by 
secretaries, members of the Prudential 
Committee, prominent pastors and able 
laymen, the forces were distributed in 
three parties, working simultaneously, 
two in the East and one in the West. 
The normal program in each city was a 
morning conference for pastors, corporate 
members, officers and missionary workers, 
for a frank discussion of the inner work- 
ings of the Board, its rapidly broadening 
work and the consequent financial prob- 
lems; an afternoon meeting for the gen- 
eral public; and an evening meeting, in 
connection with a supper, for men ex- 
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clusively. Where this program was fol- 
lowed the meetings were uniformly suc- 
cessful. The sending for Dr. Smith and 
the men’s supper were the salient features. 
It was felt that the men, on account of 
their many occupations, are less familiar 
with the foreign work than the women; 
and as they hold the purses to a large 
extent, it seemed best to focus the move- 
ment upon them, 

The financial object of the campaign 
was frankly stated when a secretary 
visited each city several weeks in advance 
to make the arrangements. Many un- 
doubtedly stayed away on this account; 
but this was discounted in advance and 
dependence placed upon such men of the 
churches as believe in loyally following 
Christ in the foreign missionary as in all 
other enterprises, and who stand ready to 
do their part manfully when intelligently 
appealedto. If any came to the meetings 
expecting a ‘‘hold up”’ they were pleas- 
antly surprised. The good fellowship of 
the supper, the delightfully frank state- 
ments of the home speakers, the splendid 
addresses of the missionaries and, above 
all, the eminently religious spirit of the 
meetings disarmed criticism and melted 
all coldness. 

The financial results cannot be stated 
exactly as subscriptions are still coming 
in, but in round numbers we can say the 
Board is better off by $75,000. The edu- 
cational effect of such a campaign is be- 
yond estimate. Perhaps most important 
of all is the creation of a new atmos- 
phere of life and enthusiasm among the 
churches, making possible advance in 
many directions. The meetings have re- 
vealed that a united and loyal constitu- 
ency is behind the Board. Scarcely has 
the tainted money discussion been men- 
tioned. The interest has been in the 
work; and as its magnitude and compre- 
hensiveness in twenty missions have been 
set forth, a new sense of ownership and 
of privileged responsibility has come to 
our churches. The meetings place the 
Board in a somewhat new relation to 
the supporting churches, on account of 
the entire frankness of the statements 
at the morning conferences. 

In a series of meetings using over fifty 
speakers, including the prominent pastors 
of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and other centers, it is 
impossible to attempt characterizations. 
But a word is certainly in order as to the 
leading missionaries. Dr. Smith is best 
described by the word ‘‘meteoric.’’ One 
who heard a number of his addresses 
said, ‘‘He talks about everything in the 
universe, but always interestingly, and 
he never fails to fetch up at missions.”’ 
The man himself was perhaps the best 
argument and appeal for the work. Miss 
Stone demonstrated that popular interest 
in her heroic personality has not waned. 
Bissell of India is ‘‘a living fire.”’ It is 
doubtful if he has his equal as an in- 
spirational speaker on missions. Unfor- 
tunately his health shows the overstrain 
of work under the cruel retrenchments of 
recent years. Bridgman of South Africa 
is a fine type of the kind of men the 
Board is sending out in recent years. 
Zumbro of Madura makes an excellent 
impression. Currie of West Africa, rep- 
resenting the work of our Canadian 
Congregational auxiliary, is an-eloquent 
pleader with abundance of good material. 
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The two men from Micronesia, Channon 
and Price, were of unfailing interest. 
Browne of Harpoot is now well known 
and a favorite east and west. Two med- 
ical missionaries, Kinnear of Foochow 
and Carrington of Constantinople, in a 
simple way told stories of intense interest. 
No speakers met with more immediate 
response. 

It remains now to follow up this splen- 
did beginning, and to that end the officers 
connected with the home department ex- 
pect to bend their energies until the 
million dollars are obtained. 


The Problems of Christ’s 
Church 


What Is the Church For 


The church is the company of faithful 
people who are called by the name of 
Christ, bound together by the common 
rite of baptism and united in love and 
service to God and man. There are 
Christians outside the church; many also 
have received the name and the covenant 
of baptism who, judged -by their words 
and works, are not Christians. God’s 
kingdom is not the church and the church 
is not co-extensive with the kingdom. 
But, speaking broadly, the church is the 
visible expression of Christ’s influence in 
the world and his instrument for the con- 
tinuation of his work among men. 

We have a right, therefore, to expect 
that the church will be true to its wit- 
nessing office as the representative of 
Christ on earth. For what men read of 
Christ, they will mainly read in the 
words and actions of his declared follow- 
ers. Where else should the world read 
of him who told his disciples of all teach- 
ers that ‘“‘by their fruits ye shall know 
them’? We have no right to complain, 
we have every right to-expect that men 
will judge the Master by his disciples. 
And if the -world today thinks more 
highly of Christ than it does of Chris- 
tians, that is a tribute to his supreme 
excellence of character and a condem- 
nation of our failure to approximate to 
the pattern he has set. 

Furthermore, we have a right to expect 
that the church should keep its witnessing 
office at the front of thought and activity. 
Seeking the kingdom must always have 
the right of way, not in the old narrow 
sense of looking after our own soul’s sal- 
vation, but in the unselfish endeavor to 
make Christ every man’s helper and to 
build up justice and righteousness in all 
the earth. No man can be a healthy 
Christian who thinks only of his own 
soul’s health. The whole order of man’s 
life must be brought into harmony with 
the law of Christ’s unselfishness. And 
this must be the first, the decisive, the 
all-pervading thought of every church 
member, The life of the church is leaven 
—an active, working principle. A selfish 
and self.centered church is a reproach 
and a hindrance to Christ in his purpose 
of renewing the life of men. 

This being so, the important question 
for each one of us is that which begins 
from this otherside. What has the church 


* Prayer meeting topic for April 15-21. What Is 
the Church For? Matt. 5: 13-20; Titus 2: 1-15. 
What have we a right to expect of the church? 
What has the church a right to expect of us? The 
church as a witness—as a family. 
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a right to expect of you and me? For 
our church membership is an active and 
not a passive thing. He who is a part of 
the world’s leayen must share its active 
and pervasive energy. Each one of us 


- is a sharer in the life which Christ im- 


parts not for ourselves alone but for 
others. Wemust regard our lives as part 
of the witness to the life and character 
of Christ and we must let that purpose 
have the right of way. If our life and 
words are indistinguishable from those of 
the thoughtless and profane about us, the 
chureh has a right to complain that we 
are falling short of the obligation which 
we have assumed. 

So also the appeal of the church to 
earnest souls outside is not a call to ease 
and safety, but a call to opportunity and 
the pursuit of a high ideal of helpfulness. 
“Come,” the wise pastor cries, the wise 
Christian invites, ‘‘Come with us and we 
will give you self-denial, toil, disappoint- 
ment—all these and more; but all as part 
of the great opportunity of helping Christ 
to redeem and renew the race of men. 
Here is room for courage; here is the 
yoke which Christ bears with you; here 
is rest of heart in the midst of sorrows 
and an ever-growing brotherhood of love 
and service. For the office of the church 
is to bind men together in the company 
of Christ’s self-giving and by their faith 
and service to convince the world that 
God’s fatherhood is real and that he is 
ever with his children in their life and 
leads them to fulfillment of their highest 
hopes. 


In Brief 


If the Easter season forces up the price of 
eggs it also freshens the eggs. The increased 
demand for them has pretty well exhausted 
the stock in cold storage. 


It has been found once more impossible to 
fool all the people—even Dowieites—all the 
time. And Abraham Lincoln’s famous ob- 
servation has its bearing on the future of 
other cults and isms. 


Any one who desires a gift of a broken file 
of The Congregationalist extending over sev- 
eral years may send to us his name and ad- 
dress, which will be forwarded to a subscriber 
willing to give away such a file. 


A pastor at the New England Methodist 
Conference last week affirmed that a wide- 
awake soap peddler could take an audience 
away from the average preacher in that con- 
ference. Does that mean that Methodist 
preachers ought to offer soft soap more freely 
to their hearers? 


Our Government is paying $13,000 per year 
rent for storage rooms for public documents 
its printing office has turned out, which cannot 
be given away. Itis proposed to save $2,000,- 
000 a year by reforms in the public printing 
office, and probably more could be saved by 
wiping it out altogether. 


The action of the Maryland Conference of 
the Methcdist Protestant Church, reported 
in another column by our visiting editor to 
it, is a happy omen of coming union, and an 
added evidence of that guidance of this move- 
‘ment by the Holy Spirit which constrains all 
interested in it to follow gladly his leading. 


In the last two issues of the Watchman 
Prof. F. L. Anderson of Newton Theological 
Institute has given an exhaustive review of 
Professor Foster’s recent book, The Finality 
of the Christian Religion. Those who think 
this book worthy of so much attention will 
find this review a help toward understanding 
it. ie 
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Suicide by an individual is awful in its tragic 
import when duly considered by a thoughtful 
fellow-mortal, but think of suicide by whole- 
sale, such as is reported of two tribes in 


Asiatic Russia, who, facing death by starva-. 


tion, decided upon and carried out extinction 
of wives and children by husbands and fathers, 
and then the suicide of the latter. 


A Negro from Zululand was last week 
awarded the highest oratorical prize given by 
Columbia University. The unsuccessful con- 
testants for the prize may or may not have 
come from those sections of the country where 
white men refuse to sit beside Negroes in 
public gatherings. At any rate, he seems to 
have won by superiority a seat they all wanted. 


Out of 1,000 words sent from Coney Island, 
N. Y., to Ireland recently by wireless teleg- 
raphy (the De Forest system) 572 were received 
and recorded. Experiment having proved the 
possibility of communication at this range, it 
is now simply a matter of time before loss of 
words will cease. Where are those lost words? 
There is a theme for a poet in this significant 
incident. 


Mt. Vesuvius is more excited than it has 
been since 1872. New craters are breaking 
out and lava streams have destroyed villages 
and vineyards on the slopes on the mountain 
and even beyond. The neighboring people 
are also greatly excited and earthquakes make 
even Neapolitans tremble for their safety. It 
is reported that more than 500 persons in 
towns around the mountain have been killed. 


The Japanese Admiral Togo and the 600 
men of the imperial navy had an enthusiastio 
reception in London last week. They were 
shown how the heroes of war on land and 
sea, like Lord Nelson and the Duke of Well- 
ington, are honored in making their last rest- 
ing places in the national houses of Christian 
worship. Perhaps the thought came to them 
that the most effective peacemakers are those 
who are able to command peace and enforce 
it. 


Rev. G. Walter Fiske’s article in our anni- 
versary number on the Pilgrim Fraternity 
naturally appealed to Congregationalists, and 
within two or three weeks he received so 
many inquiries that he was compelled to print 
a circular letter giving further information. 
If you have a group of young men in your 
chureh whom you would like to lead in ‘‘a 
Pilgrimage toward ye goal of Christian Man- 
liness,’’ why not write to Mr. Fiskeat Auburn, 
Me.? Chapters of the fraternity have already 
been organized in six states. 


Some staid Eastern churches, if they wish 
to ‘see themselves as ithers see them,” may 
extract some illumination from the lament of 
a pastor who has just accepted a call to a 
Western church. ‘‘ We never expect,” he 
says, ‘‘to find anywhere more devoted per- 
sonal friends than we have found here. If 
only there were the one thing a man wants— 
a chance to make things go! That is the one 
thing the slow Eastern towns do not give a 
man; and I am unwilling. to put in the next 
fifteen years trotting around in a padded 
stall on a two-foot rope.” Can we blame 
him? 


Through Lent to Holy Week and then 
through Holy Week to Easter is an ascending 
seale which, while it involves for those who 
appreciate the significance of the passing days 
unwonted spiritual circumspection, brings its 
great rewards. Pastors and people who note 
particularly the successive events which this 
week commemorates can hardly fail to gain 
thereby a deepening of religious life. We re- 
joice in the many different forms of obsery- 
ance going forward in all parts of Christen- 
dom and we are glad that the churches of our 
own order have come to look at Lent and Holy 
Week ina different light from that in which 
the Pilgrim Fathers saw it. The power of the 
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Christian religion will be demonstrated afresh 
in many communities this week, and our 
churches will do their part next Sunday in 
witnessing to the world that Christ is rise 
indeed. s 


The chronic complainant of the New Eng- 
land Methodist Conference, Rey. George A. 
Cook, presented to the conference last week 
charges against the editor of Zion’s Herald 
and two presiding elders. The charges were 
promptly dismissed, but Mr. Cook was able 
publicly to call the editor a string of bad 
names, after which he is reported to have said 
‘She was well satisfied with what he accom- 
plished.’”’ It is an interesting ecclesiastical 
problem to consider how a man can solemnly 
charge another with having “‘ falsely and wick- 
edly defamed the character of his brethren,’’ 
““used deceptive and misleading language,” 
‘‘intrigued with rationalists to secure the 
overthrow of faith,” etc., and then, after hav- 
ing his charges unanimously rejected, can con- 
tinue in peaceful fellowship with a denomina- 
tion which harbors such dreadful things. Mr. 
Cook, however, has just been transferred to 
another conference. 3 


Personalia 


One of the most popular women preachers 
in England is a Congregationalist, the wife 
of Mr. George Morgan, one of the editers of 
The Christian. 


Ambassador Whitelaw Reid, addressing an 
English academic audience recently, proph- 
esied that we will soon see a reaction from 
utilitarian to spiritual ideals in education in 
this country. 


Luke E. Wright, ex-governor general of 

the Philippines, goes to Japan as our am- 
bassador. There are those who believe that 
there is connection between this appointment 
and future important negotiations between 
the:two Powers over future sovereignty in the 
Philippines. 
‘*Major Henry M. Robinson, who died sud- 
denly in New York April 1, was a journalist 
to whom the religious newspaper reading 
public were deeply indebted. As an editor 
of the Interior in the eighties he was a pio- 
neer in the weekly survey of world news 
which has become a prominent feature of. 
many newspapers. He was for a decade or 
more an editor of the New York Observer, 
retiring from that position in 1902. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson, whose meetings in Kau. 
Claire, Wis., close April 18, expects to leave | 
on the 24th for London and to sail for Boston , 
with his family, May 25, on the Arabic. Ar- 
riving on this side, he will take-up his perma-. 
nent residence at 61 Summer Street, Taunton, 
Mass. He expects to preach and lecture at. 
Chautauqua meetings during Joly and August 
and to devote next winter and spring to evan- 
gelistie work in this country, postponing his . 
visit to Australia until 1908. 


No Boston daily paper commands to such a &* 
degree the respect of religious people as The ~ 
Transcript or is more generally read by them. 
It is therefore a matter of public interest that 
a recent change in editorial management puts 
the major portion of editorial responsibility in 
the hands of Robert Lincoln O’ Brien, whose 
Washington letters in the paper for a number 
of years have been outranked by those of 
no other correspondent at the capital. Mr. 
O’Brien is Massachusetts born, a Harvard 
graduate of the Class of 1891 and a man of 
fairness, insight and power. Mr. H. H. 
Fletcher, to whom is due a large share of the 
credit for the steady advance which the paper 
has made in all its departments in recent 
years, continues to hold his important posi- 
tion, while Mr. E. H. Clement, who has been 
the editor for many years, will conduct cer- 
tain departments and be identified with the 
paper. It would be hard to find anywhere 
a daily paper of quite the quality and range 
of The Transcript. ai eee ne 
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The grounds on which 
Christians base their hope 


of the hereafter 


Personal Expectations of Immortality 


A Group of Opinions from Men and Women 
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The definite sources of 
help and comfort in hours 
of bereavement 


Former Easter numbers of The Congregationalist and Christian World have been distinguished by symposia on immortality in 
which eminent ministers and teachers of theology have participated. This year we have sought to strike another level of religious 
thought and experience and have asked a number of non-professional men dnd women who may be considered representative of the 
thoughtful element in the membership of our churches, to answer these three questions: 1. On what do you base your hope of immor- 
tality and of reunion with those who have been removed from you by death? 2. What specific sources of comfort do you find in the 
presence of sorrow and bereavement? 3. What literature, other than the Bible, have you found helpful in time of bereavement or use- 
ful to others? The replies are printed below. Wherever numerals appear, they correspond to the numbers of the questions. On ~ 
our editorial page we comment on this singularly interesting disclosure of personal faith and hope. 


1. Faith in a future life was with me in- 
herited. This faith was strengthened by the 
teachings of childhood. While some of the 
old beliefs have been shattered by Jater in- 
sight, this one has remained. I expect to 
meet my friends in the hereafter bscause the 
Bible teaches this and because there can be 
no complete happiness without it. I believe it 
is but a thin veil which separates us from the 
spirit world, and our hopes of a joyful en- 
tranee therein are based upon God’s love and 
our own trust and faithfulness. 

2. We see the characters of those who go 
before in a richer, brighter perspective. They 
are stars in the firmament leading us along 
our way of toil and struggle. Thus our. faith 
is nourished and we come to experience the 
joy of the endless life.- ' 

3. I find much in general literature which 
shows that the hope of heaven is a deep 
human instinct as well as a Christian doc- 
trine; but I regard St. Paul as the great 
expositer of this belief. Christian art and 
literature have furnished many beautiful and 
_ inspiring interpretations of the blessed truth 
that death is but a return to the Father’s 
house. 

As a personal confession I must say that 
*< Lead kindly light,” by Newman and ‘‘ Now 
the laborer’s task is done,” by Ellerton are as 
full of comfort as any words that I know. 
They sound the notes of trust in life, and of 
triumph in death. SAMUEL T. DuTTON. 

Teachers’ College Columbia University. — 


1. I cannot define exactly the basis of my 
hope of immortality and reunion with lost 
loved ones. The Bible encourages, if it does 
not directly teach this. Life would seem a 
tremendous waste of training, and what is 
worse, of love, if death ends all. We have 
not adequate opportunity here for the highest 
development of love. 

_ 2, The great source of comfort is simple, 
specific prayer—remembering Christ’s own 
promises. Next, is the presence of some rare 
' soul who knows how “to be the cup of 
strength.’’? One such during his life of ninety 
years, gave this ministry to me and many. 

The metrical psalm, ‘‘O God, our help,” 
- ete., has greatly strengthened me. 

3. After the Bible the Christian poets help 
most. Tennyson’s Introduction to In Memo- 
Tiam and some passages from Browning and 
Whittier have been especially uplifting. I 
get much from sermons, also from biographies 
of the good and great. A. 


1. My assurance of immortality is inter- 
woven with my thought of God as a loving 
Father. If an earthly parent cling to his child 
more closely than to his own life, it is un- 
thinkable that the Heavenly Father, with al- 
mighty power, should suffer a child made in 
his image to go out into nothingness. ‘‘ Every 
man is a hope of God,”’ a hope only struggling 
toward realization here. Must he not give 
opportunity for the responding love, the com- 
pleted character that need eternity for their 
development? nay 


2, A sense of God’s infolding love that takes 
away all loneliness and longing. Certainly 
that the unseen life, real, near, draws nearer 
every day. Work, filling the days, in which I 
may be fellow-worker with God and those 
gone out of sight. 

3. Some cantos of In Memoriam, certain 
poems of Browning and a few hymns, espe- 
cially “‘ God of the living, in whose eyes.’’ To 
re-read Clarke’s Outlines of Christian Theol- 
ogy always comforts. L. 


1. His promises are sure. Did he not say, 
“*T go to prepare a place for you,”’ ‘‘ Because I 
live, ye shall live also’? ? These promises are 
for all who love him; therefore I expect to 
meet my loved ones in my ‘‘ Father’s house,’’ 
for they have loved him. 

2, There is matchless comfort in prayer to 
him who was ‘‘ acquainted with grief,’’ and in 
the study of his Word, and much in the sym- 
pathy of friends. 

3. Help is found in Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
After Death (from Pearls of the Faith), Ten- 
nyson’s In Memoriam, Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
Best, Charles Wagner’s Gates of Death (from 
the Better Way) and in the writings of others 
whose teaching is summed up in Henry van 
Dyke’s Sleep Song: 

Life is in tune with harmony so deep 

That when the notes are lowest 


Thou still canst lay thee down in peace and sleep, 
For God will not forget. 


MAUDE RUSSELL KNIGHT. 

Brighton, Mass. 

My hope of eternal life is derived from three 
sources: the Scriptures, reason, and the wit- 
ness of the Spirit. Eternal life is a condition, 
a state, which finds expression in the Spirit- 
illumined soul. ‘‘The kingdom of God is 
within you.” 

The Scriptures: ‘* This is life eternal, that 
they should know thee the only true God, and 
him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ.” 
To know God, to know Jesus Christ with that 
spiritual knowledge which becomes a living 
principle in transforming our lives, and bring- 
ing us into kinship with Christ in thought, 
word and deed, is eternal life, linking us to 
God with cords of love which cannot be 
broken. Other pertinent passages are: Rom. 
6: 23; 8: 11,16; John 14; 19. 

Reason: He that believeth on the Son hath 
eternal life. I believe, therefore I have eter- 
nal life. 
unending life of the spirit. 
out of our temporary home into a new and far 
better one; ‘‘a house not made with hands, 
eternal, in the heavens.” Shall we recognize 
our dear ones gone before? ‘‘ He was known 


_of them in the breaking of the bread.’’ 


The witness of the Spirit: The Spirit him- 
self beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are children of God: and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ. 

Helpful and comforting literature. Out of 
a multitude of publications, I mention a few: 
Yesterday, To-Day and Forever, by Bicker- 


Death is only an incident in the. 
We simply move. 


steth; Friends of the Master, by the Right 
Rey. Arthur F. Winnington Ingram, Bishop 
of London; Moments on the Mount, by George 
Matheson; Companions of the Sorrowful Way, 
by Ian Maclaren; St. Paul, by Frederic W. 
Myers, and a little folio entitled Consolation, 
published by Carter. 


Norwich, Ct. W. R. BURNHAM. 


1, Aside from Christ’s promise I believe in 
immortality because it seems incredible that 
a loving, conscious, faith-filled spirit should be 
with us one hour, and the next be blotted out 
of existence. 

2. It is a comfort to feel that the absence 
from our beloved dead may be more apparent 
than real, since they are with the Lord and 
he is with us. 

3. Next to the Bible the inspired hymns and 
poems of the Church are a comfort in sorrow, 
bringing songs in the night. 

Hingham Center. EO, iP, 


1. With me the immortal hope began in the 
first years of childhood. The conversation I 
heard in the home, funeral sermons, hymns 
of heaven that my godly mother sang about 
her work in the farmhouse, gave me a firm 
belief in things not seen, eternal. 

Reading the Bible for myself I accapted as 
facts its intimations of immortality. To me 
the words of Jesus regarding everlasting life 
seemed absolutely true. In later years mus- 
ing upon the sorrows of this life, its inequali- 
ties, its mysteries, hope has deepened into a 
strong conviction that in a future life God 
will perfect a square deal with us all. 

2. Human friendships and the promises of 
God, 

3. The records of faith in action rather 
than of faith in meditation. Lives of God’s 
heroes, ancient and modern, tell of sorrows 
far greater than mine, and bid me play the 
man. With such effort comfort comes. 

Lakeville, Ct. Tuomas L. Norton. 


1. Subjective immortality seems to meaself- 
evident proposition—its opposite unthinkable. 

2. Unshaken faith in the presence and power 
of God. 

3. The witness of countless men and women 
who have seen unspeakable things. D. 


The belief that death is but an event in life 
has been a vital part of my existence since 
early childhood. I am passing through my 
first bereavement. The fifth of my eight chil- 
dren died a year ago. There were nine of us 
left and we faced it together. We seemed at 
first to be borne up on waves of love and sym- 
pathy—our friends were all so kind. We in- 
dulged in the tender memories of seventeen 
wonderful years but fought against selfish 
grief. We still speak of her as one of the 
family—neyer as one of the dead. 

The loneliness and heartache persist but is 
helped by work, books, flowers and by imag- 
ination, perfectly fearless and unhampered. 


If what we fancy about her is untrue, some- 
thing infinitely better is true instead. 

The only secular book on the subject which 
I recommend is Daisy Dryden (a biography), 
published by Rev. F. E. Higgins, 170 Albany 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 

EpirH PAINE BENEDICT. 
South Abington, Mass. 


The Hope of Immortality cannot have any 
basis, in my judgment, except upon the ac- 
ceptanee of revealed religion. The hope which 
I entertain of life hereafter for myself, as well 
as association with those ‘‘loved long since 
and lost awhile,’’ is based entirely upon the 
words of our Lord and Saviour and reiter- 
ated in the teachings of the Gospel writers. 
Of course, if once the validity of our Lord’s 
teaching is called in question there is abso- 
lutely no assurance upon which the Christian 
may confidently base hope of the future life. 
Speaking as a layman and one without any 
theological training, it has been significant to 
me that those who are calling in question the 
authority of Scripture become at once vague 
and uncertain in their views on immortality. 

A source of great comfort to me in sorrow 
has been the consciousness that the unseen 
world is not so far distant and that those who 
for a time are beyond our sight are none the 
less interested in the work to which they have 
been devoted during their earthly career, for 
which I believe their ministry is continued 
into one of intercession for its continuance, 
The teaching of Scripture is very clear that 
those who have entered the other world are 
engaged in service, although we are not told 
what that service is, and I cannot but feel that 
the duties of our earthly ministry are but a 
schooling for service upon similar lines and 
that there is the same diversity of occupations 
calling forth diversity of trained gifts. 

As intimated before, I have not found any- 
thing helpful in times of bereavement that is 
not based upon the Scripture itself and, there- 
fore, I am personally inclined to go direct to 
the Scripture in time of need. 

WILLIAM R. Moopy. 

East Northfield, Mass. 


1. My hope of immortality is based upon the 
sure words of promise for fulfillment of 
which all the power of heaven is pledged. 
The doctrine of reunion is intuitive, in all 
ages having been in some form the universal 
hope, proof lying in man’s spirit, which death 
cannot touch. Gcd set his seal upon family 
life. It is contrary to our knowledge of him 
to establish such love to die almost with its 
beginning. Unless I be I, the same in mem- 
ory, affections, etc., it would be impossible to 
judge me. Having these, reunion is probable. 

2. God’s will is always good will. The 
Father sees what is best for me. In that I 
rest. Sorrow is only for those left behind. 
Heaven is infinitely better, safer, happier 
than earth. I make my thought linger upon 
the unspeakable joy. 

8. To think it out has done more for me 
than any secular literature. There is a sense 
in which every bereaved soul must fight its 
battle alone. No literature can help until 
back and forth upon the heart’s arena the 
awful battle has raged; and at last God’s peace 
has come to heal. 

FLORENCE CROSBY PARSONS. 

Pasadena, Cal, 


On the Master’s own words: ‘‘He that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life’’; ‘I 
give unto them eternal life’; ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth on me shall never die,’”’ and ‘‘ As many 
as received him, to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God.”? A son of God must 
be immortal. 

That which God hath made the dearest 
thing of earth must continue in his heaven. 

What to thee is shadow, to him is day. 
And the end he knoweth, 

And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit. goeth. 
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The steps of Faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The Rock beneath— 
Poems or hymns of devout minds of what- 
ever sect or creed who turn to God and Christ 
for help and comfort. G. 


1. A substance strained almost to the break- 
ing reveals of what fiber itis. Love wrenched 
by the chasm of the grave discloses its divine 
nature, we perceive it to be eterna]. When 
nor where we know not, but feel that the 
bond still holding fast shall one day draw 
again together the apparently severed. 

2. When crushing sorrow comes is it not 
cur experience of God and our habit of trust 
and obedience that help most? The Christian 
instinctively says: ‘‘Our help in ages past, 
our hope for years tocome! He is our Father, 
we can—we must trust him! ” 

3, Though the seas of thought contain noth- 
ing ab3olutely new they are forever awash, 
casting up fresh waves. Ont of present-day 
expression wherever ever-living truths are 
finding fresh utterance have come to me the 
most helpful summons to higher planes of 
spiritual perception and uplifts toward faith. 

ANGELINA TUTTLE, 


The higher man’s intellectual and spiritual 
development the more necessary does immor- 
tality appear for ultimate perfection. An- 
nihilation seems to me utterly unlike God’s 
dealings in every other sphere of development. 
Ialso base my hope of immortality on Jesus’ 
profoundly significant words, “I am the res- 
urrection and the life; he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live.” I 
trust the power of love, human and divine, to 
reunite me with my friends. 

I find comfort in God’s silent help through 
nature, in a routine of daily work and service, 
and in recalling God’s help given to me and 
others in former affliction. 

I think Dr. Lyman Abbott’s, The Other 
Room, the sanest and most spiritual book of 
comfort in time of bereavement. Its teach- 
ings are in accord with Scripture, reason and 
the highest conceptions of spiritual life. 

ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 


I find that I cannot analyze the effect of be- 
reavement upon me, nor assign to-.any specific 
cause the belief in immortality which is yet 
strong within me. I study my doubts but not 
my) beliefs; the latter are beyond reason. I 
can therefore answer the questions put me 
only by remembering back to my first sorrow 
and stating as plainly as may be what hap- 
pened to me then. 

It was as if my life was suddenly arrested 
in its eager course, and all the crowded world 
swept clear of everything but God. I hardly 
dared to speak or move, so great was the awe 
upon me. I didnotread, [didnotpray. Why 
read, when all knowledge was mine? Why 
pray, when God was the essence of my every 
thought? It would have been astounding, if 
I could have taken heed of the fact, how all 
the things which yesterday had seemed to 
matter vitally, today had vanished and were 
gone. God—that was all. It did not seem 
that my friend was gone from me, only that 
we had been swept out together into infinite 
spaces of greater life, away from the bound- 
aries and the limits, the piece-meal perform- 
ance of this earth. If death made any differ- 
ence at all it was in the interests of life. ‘ Be 
still and know that I am God ’’—that was the 
one command upon me. 

It all happened long ago. I am living again 
an eager life in a crowded world, busy among 
my fellows. But to one disputation I never 
stop to lend an ear, Is the soulimmortal? That 
question was answered for me once, in terms 
transcending logic, and henceforth I know. 

If we are but true to our own few great ex- 
periences, grandly plain and simple, we do 
know everything. Let us not be afraid. 

H.Z 4H. 
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Reared to accept the orthodox beliefs, I had 
the happiness to come early under the teach- 
ing and inspiration of Henry Ward Beecher; 
thus I was enabled to profit by the new and 
growing light shed by science upon the divine 
methods of creation and maintenance, upon 
God’s dealings with man in history and in 
modern life, upon the truths enshrined in the 
ancient sacred Scriptures, and generally upon 
both the divine and human nature, in such a 
way as to retain belief in tha most fundamental 
and precious elements—the life and teachings 
of Jesus being the test of all our other “‘ Scrip- 
tures,’’ whether Hebrew or Christian. Man 
as a spirit (rather than ‘‘ having a soul’’), the 
child of an indubitable God revealed as Father 
of an infinite mercy and tenderness, seems to 
me to necessitate the continuous life—after 
dropping the temporary body—to be redeemed 
into the likeness of the holy One. 

The writings of Beecher and of Amory H. 
Bradford have helped me more than any 
others, both in belief and in life. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Jw; B. H. 


1. On the analogies of nature to revealed 
religion, and the leaping of my heart God- 


‘ward when I behold the miracle of spring. 


On the failure of every other key to unlock 
life’s mysteries of sorrow, suffering and sin. 
On my own conviction that this little arc of 
life fits into the mighty circle of eternity. On 
the intuitive belief of the noblest of the race 
in all ages. On the historic facts of the trans- 
figuration, the resurrection and the ascension 
of Jesus Christ. On the apocalypse of John, 
on the logic of Paul, on the authority of 
Christ: life and immortality brought to light 
through the gospel. 

2. The word of God, believing prayer and 
the ‘‘ communion of saints.”’ 

3. Hymns of the ages; writings of Fénelon, 
a Kempis, Madame Guyon, Hannah Smith, 
Henry Drummond; Poetry of Shakespeare, 
Tennyson and the Brownings. E.G. I. 


Such words of Jesusas: ‘‘ God is not the God 
of the dead but of the living’’; ‘* Because I 
live ye shall live also’’; ‘‘ Whosoever liveth 
and believeth on me shall never die,’ have 
tenfold the weight with me that they had 
when I was twenty-five years old. Is it not 
because the years continually reveal the power 
of Jesus Christ in this present werld, so that 
one/is compelled to see he must be living? 

If I were a skeptic on the subject of ‘immor- 
tality, my reason would have to be convinced 
by the many cases of sudden departure in the 
full possession of mental power. When such 
aman as my father, alive to everything around 
him, aglow with fatherly affection, on a ten- 
minutes summons is forever. separated from 
the surroundings of earth, my mind absolately 
refuses to believe that he has ceased to think 
and love. When a physician wrote regarding 
the death of that glorious martyr, Dr. Eleanor 
Chesnut, in South China, ‘‘It is horrible that 
such intelligence can be snuffed cut by bar- 
barians,’’ my mind revolted at the suggestion. 
Ts such unselfish thoughtfulness as she showed 
when, in the face of immediate death, with 
her trained hand she bound up a boy’s wounds 
—is that intelligence to be ‘‘ snuffed out?” I 
could not believe it if I tried. E. C. P. 


1. The general basis of my confidence in im- 
mortality is the feeling that our Heavenly 
Father, having made man ‘‘in his own image”’ 
and “‘ but little lower. than God,’’ a sharer of 
divinity, must have meant him for something 
better than the life that now is—often so short, © 
hampered and incomplete. I believe also that 
Jesus undoubtedly meant to have his followers 
understand that they are to live with him 
hereafter. 

2. Numerous promises and consoling pas- 
sages in the Bible justifying the thought that 
loss and suffering and death are but passing 
incidents in a life that leads to the eternal 
presence of a G)d who is love—a presence in 
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which there is fullness of joy. Nature, too, 
is full of subtle consolation for one who loves 
her. 

3, The poets who, like Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, have seen great visions; and some of the 
hymns that are especially rich in faith. 

Newtonville, Mass. H. R. G. 


‘The individual assurance is mightiest and 
ever possible. I see persons who have over- 
come and could not but for ‘‘ this inward feel- 
ing of the glorious end.’’ Ordinary service 
and sacrifice bring life, and in their extremity 
completeness and satisfaction. The present 
brings achievement, yet not of itself. These 
deeds return to the future and this inward life 
is in harmony, sealing what we have heard 
and what we have seen. The Book tells of it. 
From the experience of sorrow and bereave- 
ment rises better life, and love. This divine 
order does not mean separation and cannot 
where the going was to show the way. I 
draw inspiration from the simple, honest liy- 
ing of those about me. 


Utah. M. 


1. Any faith in the Bible compels such be- 
lief. Men of all ages who have walked most 
perfectly ‘‘open-doored’”’ to God, have be- 
lieved in immortality. Only decadent epochs 
doubt. At my own highest moments J know 
myself immortal. God does not mock, giving 
a will-o’-the-wisp hope to betray us to effort. 
The striving, the slow, painful soul training, 
which if not the precious gift of God is the 
cruel torture of a fiend; and the incomplete- 
ness of life, prophesy another existence, else 
life has no meaning and religion is a sand 
rope. 

2. I rest on God’s wisdom in this as in 
every trouble. 

3. The poets, especially Browning and Ten- 
nyson. 

_ Yankton, S. D. 


A. M. J. 


1. My hope of immortality and of reunion 
with those who have been removed by death 
is based on three facts: (1) The New Testa- 
ment teachings, particularly the story of the 
resurrection of Christ. (2) The feeling that 
the beautiful lives which I have known can- 
not be extinguished by the mere accident of 
death. (3) The craving for immortality of my 
own heart which amounts almost to assur- 
ance that this life is not all, Such an expe- 
rience must be taken into consideration as 
part of a scientific proof. 

2. The suggestions given above are the 
greatest sources of comfort in the presence 
of sorrow. 

3. Tennyson’s In Memoriam. Ww. 


E,. M. 


I have the deep conviction that ‘* Thus saith 
the Lord” and ‘‘ These words spake Jesus”’ 
are not to be questioned; the promises, ‘‘ Be- 
cause I live ye shall” and ‘‘ Where I am ye 
may be” are therefore a part of my creed. If 
those whom I loved and who loved God, have 
had these promises fulfilled, surely if I go to 
the Father, I may expect to meet there those 
already with him. 

‘““T know him whom I have believed” as 
such a lovirg personal friend that I believe 
his way for me, though unexplained, is best. 
Following the direction, ‘‘ Be still, and know 
that I am God” is sometimes when faltering, 
the only way back to faith. 

More than books, little unexpected bits of 
wisdom, sentences, paragraphs or alittle poem 
have comforted me. Among many books of 
daily reminders, two especially are dear, 
Helps by the Way and A Daily Message to 
Christian Endeavorers, and in one or the other 

. I can usually find the day’s message. For 
today I read, ‘‘Gether us in then, we pray 
thee, an a’ we luve, noa bairn missin’, avd 

- may we sit doon forever in our ain Father’s 
house. Amen.” oo ah 
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1. I base my hope of immortality and of 
reunion with those who have been removed 
from me by death, upon him who brought 
life and immortality to light, and upon him 
alore. Believing him I can see in nature, in 
logic, in the history of religions, in philos- 
ophy, in occult phenomena of whatever name, 
many apparent hints, suggestions, and proph- 
ecies, many seeming analogies, confirmations, 
and proofs of immortality; but without him 
they all fall short. The chain of reasoning 
may be complete, every line of argument may 
point to one conclusion, but without the 
Christ of God they form but a hubless wheel; 
without him they bound and converge upon 
The Void. A man without faith in Christ 
seems to me to have nothing upon which to 
base his hope of a life to come. 

2. This being so, the specific sources of my 
comfort in the presence of sorrow and be- 
reavement are, primarily, the words of the 
Master. I find help also in the wondrous 
beauty of the world, in the abounding life of 
nature, in the calm persistence of natural law, 
for to me everything whispers, speaks or 
sings forever of him who is their eternal 
Source and my Friend. 

3. The most helpful literature other than 
the Bible, I have found to be A Little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen, by Mrs. Oliphant. That book 
makes the other world a reality because it 
presents it as the logical continuation and 
natural blossoming of the spiritual life we 
know here. After re-reading that book I walk 
about for days in the glow of a happy con- 
sciousness that I am a son of the Great King; 
an immortal spirit here and now. 

Henry TURNER BAILEY. 

North Scituate, Mass. 


Tri-Unity at Baltimore 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


To one visitor at the annual session of the 
Maryland Conference of the Methodist Protes” 
tant Church, just held in Baltimore, Md., the 
most interesting of many interesting sessions 
was the one when the action of the conference 
at Dayton, O., last February, was reported 
upon. 

It is an open secret that Rey. Dr. T. H. 
Lewis, the head of the delegation sent to 
Dayton from this largest, most conservative 
and most influential of the conferences of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, was not favor 
able to the movement for federation’of the 
three denominations, and went prepared to 
restrain the Methodist Protestant Church from 
further drift in that direction. It was he, there- 
fore, who forced the issue of organic union, 
not dreaming it would prove acceptable though 
personally favoring it rather than federation, 
The response to his challenge was its accept- 
ance, and his conversion and with him those 
in the denomination whom he leads in a mark- 
edly successful way. Upon himand his Meth. 
odist Pro‘estant associates at Dayton fell the 
spell of the meeting with its conscious leading 
of a Power other than human, and in conse- 
quence Saul became Paul as it were. 

Acting upon advice agreeing with his own 
instinct, soon after the Dayton conference, 
Dr. Lewis reported to the Church at large, in 
the columns of the Methodist Protestant, 
why, and how the result had been gained at 
Dayton, and from the time of the publication of 
that report sentiment favorable to union has 
waxed steadily in the conservative Maryland 
conference. 

When Dr. Lewis read this report, last week 
Friday afternoon, the church was packed. Im- 
pressive silence reigned, save when, at inter- 
vals, loud ‘‘Amens” were heard, noticeably 
when he finished reading the Creed, for the 
making of which we owe so much to Presi- 
dent Mackenzie of Hartford Seminary—a debt 
which Dr. Lewis gracefully acknowledged 
publicly. 

Following the impressive close of the report 
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these resolutiozs were passed immediately and 
unanimously, being introduced by a former 
stout opponent of any affiliation between the 
three bodies, and seconded by the leading lay- 
man of the conference, Hon. J. W. Hering, 
M. D. They read: 


We are delighted to be informed concerning 
the broad and blessed spirit of fellowship 
and fraternity which was largely manifested 
throughout the session of this large gathering 
of representative men. The harmony of ac- 
tion, the readiness of agreement and manifest 
desire to gather together the membership of 
these respective denominations into one great 
ecclesiastical organization under the gracious. 
direction of the spirit of God, have most pro- 
foundly impressed us. 

While we do not feel at this time called upon 
to vote on the question of organic union, be- 
cause of the incompleteness of the basis of 
union, still in the hands of duly appointed 
committees, yet we do hereby express our pro- 
found conviction that the spirit of God moved 
mightily upon the minds and hearts of. this 
great gathering of ministers of his truth, and.,,. 
free from the blindness of prejudice or the un- 
wisdom of enthusiasm not born of knowledge, 
we submit ourselves to the unerring influence 
of the Spirit of Truth, earnestly desiring in 
this mo3t important matter to do what he may 
want us to do. 


Earlier in the session a Congregationalist 
editor and six United Brethren clergymen had 
been cordially welcomed by the conference, 
and it was opportune that response to Dr. 
Lewis’s report, on behalf of Congregationalism, 
should have been given by Rev. Oliver Huckel 
of. the Associate Congregational Church, Bal- 
timore, now moderator of both the Washington 
Conference and the New Jersey, Virginia and 
Maryland Association, who not only indorsed 
the movement up to date, but predicted that the 
three uniting bodies by their proposed creed 
and polity would serve as the nucleus for a 
much larger grouping. Three sects morealike 
in history and polity could have been found,. 


appat not three sects more prepared by God’s 


-spirit to lead the host of a divided Christendom 

back to unity. Especially commendable in 
Mr. Huckels’s opinion is the proposed plan 
since it permits of retention of individuality 
of cperation by the several factors. Each 
may contribute and each gain; each be true: 
to an historic past, and yet all be suffused 
with a common light and ideal. Mr. Huckel: 
was elected an honorary member of the con- 
ference. 

This action of the Maryland conference, 
conservative as it is, presages practically 
unanimous acquiesence at the General Confer- 
ence, which alone has any legal power in the 
matter at this stage. Later the annual con- 
ferences will have to act on an overture sent 
down from the General Conference. Had not 
the Dayton conference been Spirit led and had 
it resulted other than it did, a division in. 
Methodist Protestantism might have come. 
Now it will bein all probability a united con- 
stituent in a United Church. 


Some Notable Hartford Organists 


Mr. N. H. Allen, after more than twenty years’ 
service as organist at Center Chureb, Hartford, has 
resigned. His specialty has been the quintet choir, 
for which he has arranged more than four hundred 
pieces of music and has written about one hundred. 
original compositions. He has trained more thana 
hundred organ pupils and himself played at the 
Pan-American (Buffalo) and St. Louis Expositions. 
He now goes to Piedmont Church, Worcester, Mass. 

His successor is John S. Camp, for twenty-five 
years organist at Park Church, Hartford, where he 
came in 1881, after studying with such masters as 
Dudley Buck, Shelley and Dvorak. Mr. Camp isa 
man of broad culture, a graduate of Wesleyan in 
1878, and is a lecturer of ability on the theory and 
practice of wusic. Among the best known of his 
compositions are: The Forty-sixth Psalm, The 
Prince of Peace and The Song of the Wind. With 
it all he is an eminently successful business man 
being president and treasurer «f a large manufac- 
turing company. R. 
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~A~ Living Hope 


14 April 19¢6 


An Easter Sermon by Rey. Harry P. Dewey, D. D., Pastor Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who according to his great mercy 
begat us again unto a living hope by the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead.—1 Peter: 1-3. 


Eyidently the apostle is under pressure of 
strong feeling. Immediately after saluting 
his readers he vaults to the main purport of 
his letter with a shout of praise, a trium- 
phant hallelujah. It is interesting to see how 
each of the writers of the New Testament 
epistles, while doctrinally in substantial ac- 
cord with the others, emphasizes a particular 
phase of the glad tidings. The writer to the 
Hebrews is caught by the idea of the gospel 
as a new covenant; James sees it as a com- 
manding law of liberty; John’s great compre- 
hensive watchword is love; Paul is first of 
all the apostle of faith; and Peter’s dominant 
note is hope. It is fitting that we should 
select our text from the apostle of expectancy, 
on this day when our devout fancy is con- 
strained to prospect upon the better country 
invisible. : 


THE TRANSFORMATION IN PETER HIMSELF 


We cannot dcubt that Peter is genuine in 
his cutburst of enthusiasm. If any one at 
the close of the fateful Friday was in the bonds 
of dejection, it was he. For him, so Jately un- 
manned by a sneer, the light had utterly 
failed, and his night of sorrow was the denser 
because of bitter self-reproach. On the third 
day his misery was arrested by the marvelous 
report brought by the women, but with hes- 
itant feet he went to the sepulcher, and he 
was amaz-d and unconyinced as he saw the 
linen clothes lying and the napkin wrapped 
together in a place by itself. A little Jater, 
when the Master sought him out, his gloom 
was suddenly and completely dispelled, for the 


light of the day-spring from on high, with ~ 
healing in its wings, flooded his remorsé- +f, 


ful and despairing soul. Is it any wonder 
that the recollection of that signal hour, 
pledge and prophecy, as he has deemed 
it to be, of another meeting with Christ in 
the future world, should be a lasting power 
in his life, and that when he sends a mes- 
sage to discouraged Christians he should 
seek at the outset to charge them with the 
dynamic of his own mighty expectation? 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE EASTER FESTIVAL 


The echo of his exuberant confidence is in 
our hearts today. However little the theme 
of immortality may have occupied our minds 
at other times, however superficial may have 
been the motive impelling us to the sanctuary, 
now that we are in the house of God there 
is but one subject that can engage us. It 
is irresistibly forced upon the preacher; it 
trembles in the accents of the music, whose 
strains are symbol and witness of celestial 
harmonies; it is declared in the mute loveli- 
ness of the flowers; the very memorials 
around us, whatever their usual significance, 
embody it as their chiefest meaning; and the 
deeper aspirations and yearnings of our hearts 
are awakened involuntarily in response to 
this glad evangel which heralds the eternal 
springtime of the soul. Nor do I see how 
thoughtful men and women, though they are 
not moved to resort to the place of prayer on 
this anniversary day, can fail to be seriously 
impressed by the intimations of this message, 
rung out in the tones of the bells, proclaimed 
in the incipient fringes of green upon the 
trees, in the return of birds from the South- 
land, in the genial air, yes, and announced by 
the very adornments of fashion, which pays 
a real, though perhaps undevout tribute to 
the season: this message that death has been 
conquered. 


DEATH THE GREAT LEVELER 


For what is death? It is the common lot. 


that brings us all toa level. Here is the ear- 
dinal proof of our essential democracy. A 
dying English queen may be willing to ex- 
change her money, of which she has unlimited 
supply, for one drop of time, of which she has 
almost none; but the poorest beggar, though 
he have long years unspent to his credit, can- 
not enrich her. The impenitent thief may be 
a world-wide distance morally from the per- 
fect one at his side, but saint and sinner are 
for the moment, at least; brought to an im- 
partial equality in the mutual necessity of 
giving up the ghost. 

Moreover, not only death is the common lot; 
it meets us with the manner and bearing of a 
common enemy. In and by itself it appears 
as a grim and awfal foe. Let us not mistake 
its character and try to soften it down intoa 
coveted sleep that follows the weary toil of 
the day, a beneficent conclusion ordained by 
nature. No sentimentalizing or philosophiz- 
ing can rob it of its look of austerity. The 
Seriptures regard it as the sternest reality; 
they think of it as an intruder, a curse, an 
enemy, a thing that ought not to be, and im- 
ply that God is bending all his energy to elim- 
inate it from his universe. In the consum- 
mate picture of redemption, night no more 
succeeds to day and death is forever. destroyed. 
No, the natural heart cannot think of death 
as friendly or pleasant so long as it steals 
away our fairest and best, rides rough-shod 
over our dearest sanctities, frustrates our most 
cherished plans and hopes, and fills the world 
with lamentations and tears. Instinctively 
we dread the experience which without apol- 
ogy or ceremony abruptly ends our earthly 
pilgrimage. Not that we are always trembling 
before it, but that we are always willing that 
it should be postponed. Our natural prayer 
“ ethat of the Jew: Let my days be long upon 
the earth! Wemay put the dread away from 
us in forced forgetfulness, by eating and 
drinking and being merry, or by yielding to 
base impulses until like soldiers in the battle 
we are willing to throw life away as one flings 
a stone into the river; but in soberer moments 
it returns. We may be so oppressed by pain 
that we are quite ready to die, but death then 
is only hailed as an anodyne, the lesser of two 
evils one of which must be accepted. 


THE HOPE IN THE MIDST OF DREAD 


Yet along with the dread there has always 
existed a hope that the experience might 
prove to be something other than it seems 
because of something beyond to which it 
leads. Colonel Ingersoll, of mistaken mind 
but of noble heart, remembering that his be- 
loved brother, when he mistook the approach 
of death for the return of health, had whis- 
pered, ‘‘I am better now,” exclaims, ‘‘ Let us 


hope that this is true of all the countless: 


dead,’? and continues with the pathetically 
beautiful assertion, expressive of the universal 
desire, ‘‘In the night cf death hope sees a 
star, and listening love hears the rustle of a 
wing.’ Yet this hope, unillumined by other 
than human reason, has never been brilliant 
enough to make men desire to pioneer the 
next world. Socrates argued for immortal- 
ity with reasonings that have commanded 
the respect of succeeding thinkers, but before 
drinking the hemlock he said: ‘‘ The hour of 
departure has arrived; we go our way, I to 
die, you to live. Which is better God only 
knows.” Philosophy and science and un- 
Christian religions have never been able to 
persuade men that it would be worth while 
to exchange this life at its best fora life in a 
world unexplored by any one who has come 
back to report what wasseen. Only one likea 
Paul can say, It is gain to die. The world has 
always been haunted by a dream of something 
beyond the grave, but Christianity alone has 


JESUS AND DEATH 


Paul declares that Jesus Christ must reign 
until he puts all enemies under his feet. 
There must be no contestant unconquered. 
The last and greatest enemy is death. Is 
Jesus a match for this antagonist? Here is 
the supreme test. He may teach us about 
God, show us how to be good, give us an en- 
trancing picture of the future world, but if he 
cannot slay the august sentinel who stands 
guard over the entrance to the kingdom of 
the blessed, then he is not sufficient for our 
need. On Calvary the duel begins, and asthe © 
earth trembles and the sky darkens he seems 
to be in a losing fight. But lo, what appears 
to be defeat, as we look upon the limp form 
from which the spirit has fled, is only an indi- 
cation that the Captain of our salvation has 
strongly grappled with his foe and has pushed 
the battle down into the very jaws of hell. — 
Hours of silence and suspense, and then he 
who seems to have been overcome emerges 
through the broken tomb, wearing scars which 
he never can lose, but crowned with victory; 
he leads captive the giant enemy and hence- 
forth the vanquished will be the servant of 
the Victor. j 

Yes, the severe experience still remains, 
but its apparent hostility is only a disguise 
which its friendliness has assumed. Death. 
still grasps us with mailed hand, but it im- 
prisons us only for a moment, and then swings 
wide the gate that leads to the beatific home of 
the soul. As we think of this—of the terror 
on the one hand, of the great expectation on 
the other—do we not with Peter lift up the 
ery of gratitude that we are begotten, not 
merely unto a hope, but unto a living, life- 
giving hope, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead? 


A STIMULANT OF AMBITION 


There are fhree attitudes we may assume as 
we think of the approaching heaven. We may 
be so interested in this world as to put the 
celestial future out of mind, saying to our- 
selves that it will be early enough to dwell 
upon that better land when we are nearing its 
borders, Again, we may think so much about 
the life to come as to minimize and neglect 
the life that now is. Or, still again, we may 
be engrossed in the affairs and pursuits of our 
present existence, but make it the more engag- 
ing by remembering that all we have and do 
and are bears a relation to the destiny beyond. 

This living hope stimulates ambition. At 
the conclusion of his great argument for im- 
mortality Paul makes the practical injunction, 
** Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain in the 
Lord’’; and then he goes on to employ the 
immortal confidence as a spur to a: liberal 
collection. We are all workers, and the chief- 
est incentive to work is the hope of results, 
whether we are doing a problem in mathe- 
matics, painting a picture, building a house 
or making investments. A famous mountain 
climber may tell us that she ascends the Mat- 
terhorn not to. reach the top but for the pleas- 
ure of climbing, yet we are sure that if she 
were obliged to descend without having 
reached the summit, she would be sorely dis- 
appointed. 

It happens, however, that many of the 
quests of life are never realized. We pursue 
numberless phantoms, and after many re- 
verses we are prone to settle down to the 
conviction that we have demonstrated our 
limitations, struck our measure, and done all 
that we are capable of doing. It is a critical 
moment, for then the disposition is to abandon 
hope. As life unfolds and nears the outer 
limits, we see our ideals far beyond us, and 
we are painfully conscious that we are not 
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shall be a tonic to the drooping spirit? What 
motive can there be for strenuous living if we 
have hope for this life only, if our goal is not 
a flying goal, passing the river of death and 
bidding us, as it advances, follow on un- 
daufited? 

A writer in the Old Testament, who says 
that there is no wisdom or work or knowledge 
in the grave, and that the dead have no reward 
there, declares that man’s labor here amounts 
to little, and drones the dismal refrain, ‘“‘ Van- 
ity of vanities, all is vanity!’’ The poet Hor- 
ace, who anticipates little joy beyond this life, 
Sighs, ‘‘Pale Death, with impartial foot, 
knocks at the hovels of the poor and the 
palaces of kings. O happy Sextius, the brief 
sum of life forbids us to commence anything 
far-reaching.” 

A writer in the New Testament declares 
that there is knowledge and work and reward 
in the unseen world of spirits, and in this 
belief he fights the good fight until the last, 
bids us all be diligent in business since no 
worthy effort is in vain and in due time we 
must reap if we faint not. Therefore, heap 
up riches if you can do so honorably and fra- 
ternally; they may take unto themselves 
wings at any moment, yet by your experience 
in winning and dispensing them you will lay 
up abiding treasures in heaven. -Seek for 
knowledge; it may not earn you the position 
which you covet, but you will increase your 
mental capacity and fit yourself to graduate 
into the celestial university, where you will 
know as you are known. Seek out many in- 
ventions; plan and prospect; strive and dream 
until the last gun is fired, for all the while 
you will be building the foundation of an in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled and that 
fadeth notaway. The traveler in the desert, 
wearied and famished, sees a delectable island 
over the waste of sand. The vision recedes 
and dissolves as he presses on toward it; but 
- it is not altogether a delusion, for somewhere 
there is a real island of which that scene in 
the mirage is a reflection. 


A STEADYING INFLUENCE 


Again, this living hope helps us to resist 
adverse influences. There is a beautiful si- 
militude in the epistle to the Hebrews. It is 
the picture of life as a ship upon a perilous 
sea subjected to the drift of tides and the 
sweep of tempests but held by an anchor, 
which, by a blending of figures, is conceived 
of as reaching into the heavenly sanctuary— 
‘‘ which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
into that within the vail.” There are many 
. situations in which we are tested by opposing 
forces. One of themis entered as we engage 
in our daily affairs. However much we may 
delight in our work for its own sake, howeven 
rewarding it may be, it often becomes irksome, 
is fraught with annoyances, embarrassments; 
' its responsibilities become broader than our 
shoulders; and sometimes weary of its ex- 
actions, we are. disheartened, question whether 
the gain is worth the struggle, and are almost 
~ inclined to surrender thetask. Then the light 

of the heavenly vision falls athwart our lan- 
guor and discontent, presaging a time when 
work shall be done with a freer hand and be 
sweetly intermingled with rest, when increas- 
~ ing capacity shall be answered by ever-enlarg- 
ing opportunity, when ll the cost of labor 
shall receive adequate compensation; and this 
__ hope calms and steadies us, becomes a verita- 
ple anchor of the soul against the hostile pres- 
gure of the tide and the fierce onset of the 
storm. aN : 
COMFORT IN BEREAVEMENT 

Another crucial situation is found in that 
experience which this day so irresistibly sug- 
gests to many of us—the experience of sorrow. 
Faster is a day of sad and tender memory. 
The losses to the affections are recounted; 
“wounds of grief, though long since healed, 
throb again with pain; the vacant chairs and 
the portraits of vanished ones constrain a 
wistful look from the eye. It is a day, how- 
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ever, when despite the mournful contraats, 
we are persuaded that treasures of the heart 


once really possessed can never be: entirely - 


forfeited; and there are many who fervently 
say with Tennyson: 


Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all; 


and there are some, perhaps, who are even 


willing to assent to the suggestion of Leigh 


Hunt that the mother who loses a baby enjoys 
a privilege denied the mother who sees her 
little one grow to manhood’s stature, in that 
she can always keep in her mind the clear and 
beautiful image of her beloved as a child. 
The mood excited by Easter helps us to in- 
terpret in its profounder spiritual meaning 
that word of Paul to Philemon: ‘‘ Perhaps 
he therefore departed for a season that thou 
shouldest receive him forever.’’ 

But if Easter prompts us to linger over the 
sacred and radiant past, it does not fulfill its 
beneficent service if it does not also fix our gaze 
upon the future. It awakens memory, but it 
would give buoyant wings to hope. It bids us 
take the magical word reunion and spell it out 
in golden letters. It urges us to dream of 
friendships recovered and deepened in the 
family, the home, the household of God. It 
declares that the losses, the troubles, the hard- 
ships, if we endure them bravely, are to be 
abundantly compensated and are themselves 
the instruments by means of which the heay- 
enly benefactions are to be obtained. Weare 
to have white robes, but they are to gain their 
purity through the washings of the earthly 
tribulations; we are to have a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, but it is 
to be wrought out by the light affliction of the 
present moment; we are to sipg a new song, 
but the harmonies and melodies are to be 
learned in the stern redemptive school of this 


world. 
A MORAL INCENTIVE 


Again, this living hope is a moral incentive. 
He that hath this hope purifieth himself. It 
is impossible really to entertain a great ex- 
pectation and not be somewhat transformed 
into the likeness of that to which it looks 
forward. If the ambition is for gold, the soul 
will come to wear a metallic luster. If it is 
to render service to the world, the spirit of 
gentleness and compassion and love will be 
manifested in the life. If we are looking up 
into heaven the light of the infinite and glori- 
ous sky will fall upon us, and more and more, 
though all anconsciously, we shall disclose in 
ourselves the reflection of the heavenly. 

What then is heaven? Only general out- 
lines are afforded, but one feature is very 
much emphasized. Heaven isa moral heaven; 
nothing can enter into it which defileth or 
worketh abomination or maketh a lie. There- 
fore he that hath this hope will purify himself. 
If we are to meet our friends there, we shall 
wish to be preparing for the reunion by mak- 
ing affection pure and devoted while we keep 
company with them here. If there we are to 
know as we are known, we shall here wish to 
be ridding our conduct and life of everything 
that cannot bear the light of day, to be culti- 
vating a transparent goodness. If there we 
are to work and serve, we shall here wish to 
be almoners of good to our fellows and to be 
finding that godliness which is gain. 

Heaven is not only moral; it is Christian. 
In it there is absolutely nothing that does not 
bear the Christian mark. Whether we have 
imitated Christ’s spirit is the test by which 
our entrance there is to be determined. He 
that hath this hope will purify himself. 


FACE TO FACE WITH CHRIST 


Once more, the moral and Christian heaven 
is the abode of Christ. The light of it is the 
light from the Lamb; we are to see his face; 
we are to be with him—‘“‘I go to prepare a 
place for you, that where I am ye may be 
also.’”? Weare to see him as he is. Is there 
any one we so much desire to see? This 
Christ whom we have read about and heard 
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about all our days, whose character is the 
marvel of history, fascinating while it baffles 
us, who is the most dominant moral force in 
the world at the present time, who is more to 
us, though we but half appreciate his service, 
than all other personal influences combined, 
into whose name we are baptized, by the seal 
of whose love we plight our troth at the altar, 
who entwines himself with all that is best 
and holiest in our experience—surely we are 
anxious to see him, to know him, to under- 
stand him, and to have his fullest blessing. 
Are we weaving the wedding garment that we 
may be fitly clad when we stand before him? 
Society with him means like-mindedness with . 
him. Verily he that hath this hope set on 
him purifieth himself even as he is pure. 
Heaven is very near, nearer than we know, 
and entering heaven means being in the pres- 
ence of Christ. 

Bunyan relates that Christian pushed his 
feet into the dark rolling waters of the river 
of death, and, beginning to sink, cried out in 
fear. Then Hopeful, at his side, said, ‘‘ Be 
of good cheer, my brother ; I feel the bottom, 
anditis geod.” Still Christian was not deliv- 
ered from his trepidation, and again Hopeful 
called, ‘‘ Be of good cheer, Jesus Christ maketh 
thee whole.” Then Christian’s eyes were 
opened and he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! I see him 
again; and he tells me, ‘When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee.’’’ This is the meaning of Easter: that 
Christ is the light of this world and that all the 
most coveted boons of the next world are con- 
tingent upon our fellow: hip with him. There 
is nothing to be hoped for there which is not 
in some way associated with him; and as we 
make the transit through the stream that di- 
vides the Here from the Hereafter, it must be 
the consciousness that he is at our side that 
shall sustain and comfort us. 

All the arguments for immortality have 
their chiefest and final warrant in him who 
said, ‘‘If it were not so, I would have told 
you.” Then let us raise our:seng with jubi- 
lant confidence, ‘‘ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who accord- 
ing to his great mercy begat us again unto a 
living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead.’’ 


Judge Baldwin at Andover. 
Seminary 


The Southworth Lectures—six in number— 
which closed last week in Andover Seminary, 
given by Judge Simeon EK. Baldwin, law pro- 
fessor in Yale University, proved an interest- 
ing and suggestive course to citizens and 
neighboring ministers as well as to students. 
The general subject was, The Relation of Law 
to Clerical Rights and Duties, and was full of 
most helpful counsel on such practical points 
as ecclesiastical societies, church property, the 
Bible in schools, the care of trust funds, the 
solemnization of marriages and drawing of 
wills, the rights of pew-holders and what con- 
stitutes slander and libel.’ The lectures were 
enlivened by questions and answers, and 
strongly urged upon ministers the duty and 
wisdom of unvarying and loyal regard for 
the law of the land, so long as it remains the 
law. 


Christian News from Every where 


The London Missionary Society is to send 
a deputation consisting of the foreign sec- 
retary, a minister and a layman to look after 
its missions in India. This is following the 
example of the American Board in 1901. 

Cambridge, Eng., is to have a summer school 
of theology, July 9-20, to be. held at West- 
minster College under Presbyterian auspices. 
Among the lecturers are Prof. W. M. Ramsay 
of Aberdeen, Rey. John Kelman of Edinburgh 
and Rey. C. Anderson Scott of London. 
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Easter 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


In the innermost circle of heaven, 
Close to the great white throne, 

In the hush of the heart of thunders 
Where sitteth Jehovah alone, 

The chief of the sons of the morning, 
The mightiest angel of all, 

Heard from the far earth-borders 
The sound of a clarion call. 


Straight through the hosts of the seraphs, 
Leaning on harps of flame, 

Swift with the speed of the sunrise, 
To the sorrowful earth he came; 


To the earth that was rent with the anguish 


And the stress of her bitter loss, 
When the face of the day was hidden 
In the darkness of the Cross. 


In the flush of the early dawiing, 
He rolled the stone away, 

The stone that had made a prison 
Of the tomb where the Saviour lay; 

And through the open portal, 
Victorious in the strife, 

With death forever vanquished, 
Stepped forth the Lord of life. 


The hand the nails had riven 
Held the keys of death and hell; 
Henceforward all the ransomed 
In the house of life shall dwell, 
In the home of all the kindred, 
On the heights beyond the stars, 
In the place of many mansions, 
Where Life the door unbars. 


When they brought their balm and spices, 
Their eyes with weeping dim, 
The faithful band of mourners 
Beheld no trace of Him, 
Save but the robes discarded, 
The grave-clothes and the bed, 
And the waiting angel told them, 
‘‘ He is risen as He said.’’ 


Then in the garden pathway, 
Amid the lilies tall, 
Turned Mary Magdalene 
And saw Him, first of all; 
And then to his disciples, 
Affrighted there and pale, 
Like the accolade of heaven, 
Oame the Master’s glad, ‘‘ All hail.” 


And this is the meaning of Easter, ° 
The meaning for you and me, 

That one are earth and heaven 
In the tenderest ministry. 

It was our Christ triumphant 
Who left the tomb that day, 

And from all our tombs His angel 
Shall roll the stone away. 
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Re-enter the Syrian Guest 
A Talk with Faduel Moghabghab 


[Readers of The Song of Our Syrian Guest in all parts of the 
world seem never to tire of asking whether the author really had 
such a guest. The preface answers the question affirmatively; but 
one of the eurious facts about the little book is that readers persist 
in thinking that this may be only a touch of the writer’s art. Admit- 
ting the use of the story-teller’s license, and the introduction of 
matter derived from various sources, Mr. Knight has maintained that 
his household did have a real guest some years ago whose talk is 
woven into the story. Boston churches are now listening to a pleas- 
ant Syrian whom Mr. Knight identifies as the real Faduel Moghab- 
ghab. The following article is compiled from conversation with 
him and from notes prepared by him.—EDpDIToRS. ] 


Some years ago I started lecturing in the United States 
about different subjects of Palestine; but what most inter- 
ested me and my audiences was the subject of the shepherd’s 
life. I have witnessed the falling of many tears and the 
brightening of many souls through the words of the Shepherd 
Psalm. 

As boy and youth I lived on the side of| Mt. Lebanon 
in my father’s house with the shepherd country all around. 
Dr. Thomson who wrote The Land and The Book lived for 
a time in our home and learned many things put in his book 
about shepherds and the life of my people from my father 
and my elder brothers. I have often heard them tell of him. 
One of my brothers was sometimes called Thomson though 
his name was Ayoub. 

And now another man has written of the things so well 
known to us about our shepherd life, and I thank God that 
Mr. Knight has placed in a book some things from my 
address and the sweet chatting we had together about the 
Twenty-third Psalm when I was entertained in his house 
some years ago. For this book -has traveled a great deal 
more than I could myself and has touched hearts far away 
from my reach. I have met missionaries from Japan and 
other foreign countries who told me what the book has done 
to many souls. 

When I came to Boston the other day and heard how 
this book has traveled ‘through so many thousand copies and 
has been translated so far off as India and in different cities 
has been put into raised letters for the blind and so on, 
I bowed down on my knees in humbleness and thanked the 
Lord for his power in using us. 

I was also most surprised when my friend told me that. 
numbers of letters have come to him from people who in- 
quired whether there was indeed a man by the name of 
Faduel Moghabghab and whether he really had him for a 
guest. I have had some experiences myself in respect to this © 
doubt of the people; some have been both amusing and em- 
barrassing. Would you hear one of these? This one happened 
to me in Atlantic City. y 

Two elderly Christian sisters were promenading the board 
walk with some of their friends in a pleasant, clear day, 
talking of past experiences. One of these ladies brought to 
memory the death of their sister some months before. ‘0O,’? 
said she, ‘‘I remember well her last moments, how she called 
us around her bed to read to her once more from a book 
called, The Song of Our Syrian Guest. She passed from 
earth repeating, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd.’” While they 
were plunged in such conversation a big sign attracted their 
notice with its unusual, long name. ‘Now whoever will be 
able to read such a name as that?’’ said one of the friends. 
Then she went to spelling it out, ‘‘M-o g-h-a-b g-h-a-b.”’ 

““Why, sister,’’ said one of the two elderly women, ‘this 
name looks to me the same as the name in the book we 
were speaking about!’’ They entered the store. Through a 
cousin of mine who was there I came to know them the 
next’ day. They made up their minds to have me address a 
company of their friends. They worked hard from hotel to 
hotel to gather an audience. When, at the appointed time, 
I came in to give the address, judge of my embarrassment 
when one of the two sisters approached me privately and 
asked me this question: ‘Are you really Faduel Moghab- 
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ghab, the man mentioned in the book? 
Please do not deceive us.”’ 

I said, ‘‘Yes, madam; but what made 
you ask this question?’’ She answered, 
“The guests of the hotels are whispering 
@ rumor around and doubting whether 
you are really the man or not.”’ 

The situation can be imagined when I 
further learned that they had invited a 
certain judge to preside and introduce 
me and the judge had reached such a state 
of mind tbat he had declined to do this, 
saying, ‘‘How do I know that this is the 
real man and not a pretender? ”’ 

Then I sent for two diplomas which 
were'in my room. TheseI placed before 
them containing my name. Then I said, 
** As there is no one to introduce me, per- 
haps for fear to pronounce my name, I 
myself now introduce to you the genuine 
Faduel Moghabghab.’’ So the lecture was 
given and afterward many came to shake 
my hands and thank me. 

Even my friend, Mr. Knight, confesses 
that he often asked himself, ‘‘ Does this 
stranger know the shepherd life with his 
Own eyes? ’’ and he talked with other men 
of my country who had been shepherds 
and found two who knew of my family 
on Mt. Lebanon; and they told him things 
about the shepherd life like what I had 
said. Then he wrote the little book. 

Well, all this makes me think again of 
life among the flocks. You know the 
words, ‘‘A stranger will they not follow; 
for they know not the voice of strang- 
ers? ”’ 

It has delighted me to see the greatest 
appreciation of the people especially for 
shepherd life. Just as soon as they come 
to know me they want to hear more. 
They seem to enjoy hearing about the 
unhurried life in my country. 

The more I see of life in America the 
better I can see how such a land as Pales- 
tine was the one in which God made him- 
self known to men. No doubt we must 
appreciate the many good things civiliza- 
tion has brought here. But as I watch 
your hurry and strain I often think that 
this life of yours is not living—it is not 
freedom, not welfare. You have not 
time tobe your own. That shepherd life 
back in Palestine, out in the plains and 
hills—well, I cannot forget what has come 
into the religious life of the world Harough 
men who lived in its quietness. 

And yet I know well that there is hard- 
ship there as well as here. You will find 
the hard side of a shepherd’s life con 
densed into a single utterance of a 
very faithful and good shepherd—Jacob. 
*‘ And Jacob was wroth and chode with 
Laban. This twenty years have I been 
with thee; thy ewes and thy she-goats 
have not cast their young, and the rams 
of thy flock have I not eaten. That 
which was torn of beasts I brought not 
unto thee; I bare the loss of it: of my 
hand didst thou require it, whether stolen 
by day or stolen by night. Thus I was; 
in the day the drought consumed me, 
and the frost by night; and my sleep de- 
parted from my eyes” [Gen. 31: 38-40]. 

And sometimes the poor sheep strays 
or is carried into the den of some wild 
beast, and the shepherd with his sinewy 
strong arms has to enter the den to save 
his sheep. And what terrible battles he 
has to fight in such dens! ‘‘Thus saith 
the Lord, as the shepherd taketh out of 
the mouth of the lion two legs or a piece 
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of ear, so shall the children of Israel be 
taken out” [Amos 8: 12]. 


But there are so many trustful and 


gentle things in the midst of shepherd 
hardships. I mention only this. I used 
to mark the perfect union of sheep to- 
gether into a mass to follow their shep- 
herd. Any person at the first sight of 
flocks will be struck with this amazing 
union. In traveling the:front sheep look 
to the shepherd who goes.before them in 
a patient walk; but the ones that come 
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behind place their heads close to the 
bodies of the sheep before them and so 
on to the last row, so that you do not see 
the heads of the sheep, but their backs 
only. In this way they travel on peace- 
fully.. Yet at the slightest fright their 
heads show out toward the shepherd! 

I think Christians may take this picture 
to heart and find much comfort by learn- 
ing the quiet way of traveling on to- 
gether through trusting each other and 
the Shepherd. 


Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

The Social Federation of Churches 


This is not an age of gourmands or epicures, 
but wise men have discovered that amid the 
pressure of modern hurry it is possible and 
precious to get people together at the meal ta- 
ble, and under its relaxing influence discover 
how much nearer each other men are than 
they had supposed. The unconscious influ- 
ence of the famous dinners of the Gridiron 
folk at Washington, or the Amen Corner at 
New York’s Fifth Avenue Hotel, cannot be 
fully reckoned by the politicians and others 
of all parties, who for the time forget political 
barriers, and revel together as ‘‘ humans.”’ 

Laymen who mingle as business associates 
have recognized the value of this force in ec- 
clesiastical circles, and it is proposed to do at 
once through social channels what the Inter- 
national Chureh Conference on Federation 
at Carnegie Hall last November hopes will be 
accomplished in ecclesiastical circles officially 
in a few years, more or less. 

A meeting has been held by representatives 
of the social unions or clubs of the Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Episcopalian, Disciples, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian and Reformed churches, 
comprising nine or ten powerful organizations. 
The meeting wasa result of a suggestion made 
at the time of the joint reception held at the 
Waldorf in November, <A standing committee 
has been formed, consisting of three represen- 
tatives from each club or union, and having 
power to admit the representatives of other 
bodies who may wish to get on the new eccle- 
siastical band-wagon with its fascinating mu- 
sic of unity. The standing committee will be 
known to history as the Interdenominational 
Social Committee, and it will arrange for one 
or more dinners, receptions, etc., beginning 
next fall. The chairman is Mr. Henry Tay- 
lor Gray of the Reformed Church Union, with 
Mr. Oliver G. Barton of the Church Club of 
New York as vice-president and Mr. Fred E. 
Tasker of the Methodist Social Union, as sec- 
retary. Mr. George W. Bailey of Dr. Cad- 
man’s church has been energetic in forward- 
ing the movement, while Dr. Boynton and 
Secretary Beckwith of the New York Club 
represent Congregationalism on the executive 
committee. 


Twenty Years at Trinity 


When The Congregationalist in March, 1886, . 


announced itself as seventy years young, a 
group of Pilgrim descendants gathered at 
176th Street and Washington Avenue, Bronx, 
then known as Tremont and wearing a coun- 
try aspect, and witnessed the lowering of a 
corner stone of 1,300 pounds of white granite, 
Rey. James M. Whiton, the pastor, declaring 
it truly laid, and Dr. Lyman Abbott deliver- 
ing the address. In the front of the pulpit 
was set a piece of oak brought ‘by Dr. Whiton 
from Scrooby Manor, taken from the mold- 
ing of the ceiling. 

From this auspicious beginning, Trinity 
Church for twenty years has maintained the 
best traditions of Congregationalism and has 


held a high influence in the neighborhood. 
Following Dr. Whiton, its pastors have been: 
Rev. Messrs. W.S. Ufford, Franklin Gaylord, 
now at St. Petersburg, and the present pastor, 
F. Barrows Makepeace of Mayflower lineage. 
At the end of five years the membership had 
grown to 100, after ten years to 146, at the 
close of fifteen years to 198, and in the last five 
years under Mr. Makepeace to 294, The vast 
development in the Bronx in recent years and 
its accompanying mania for figures, profits, 
advances, etc., has not swerved this church 
from its steady purpose to achieve solid growth 
by the quality of its membership. The teach- 
ing function of the church has been empha- 
sized. Under the leadership of Mr. Make- 
peace the church has been the chief means in 
founding the Bronx Free Library, the Bronx 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, and a chapter 
of the Harlem Young Women’s Christian 
Association, besides minor contributions to a 
higher civic and educational standard for the 
community. 

All its pastors and one-fourth of its charter 
members are alive, giving additional zest to 
the celebration of its twentieth anniversary. 
A social reunion on Friday with special serv- 
ices on Sunday comprised the program which 
was set forth in a very tasteful piece of print- 
ing. Dr. Jefferson spoke Friday evening on 
The Church the Interpreter of Christ to the 
World. Oa Sunday morning the four pastors 
gave addresses on The Relation of Trinity 
Church to Problems of the Day, Mr. Gaylord’s 
address being in letterform. In theafternoon 
historical papers and addresses were given by 
three deacons, a trustee and Mr. Makepeace, 
and in the evening the Endeavorers rallied 
their forces past and present, thus closing a 
very successful event in a successful church 
and pastorate, 

Mr. Makepeace, who at first expected to 
become a physician, graduated from Hartford 
Seminary, and has held pastorates at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., Champlain, N. Y., Andover, Mass., 
for seven years, and North Church, Spring- 
field for ten years, besides acting for a while 
as president of the Bible Normal College. 
Trinity Church is without debt and has a 
little endowment. 


Missionary Conviction Deepened by Acquaintance 


A clearer knowledge of the workers deepens 
vitally the interest in their work. Therefore 
the meetings held by Dr. A. H. Smith and others 
at Tompkins Avenue, Broadway Tabernacle 
and Clinton Avenue Churches, have set new 
forces in motion. It was a gracious thing, as 
well as characteristic, for Dr. Boynton to pro- 
vide a luncheon at the University Club, where 
all the ministers might meet the missionaries 
for that common strengthening of blessed 
bonds. Not less kind was the action of the 
Brooklyn Club in transferring its audience 
after dinner to Clinton Avenue Chureb, thus 
giving the distinguished. visitors a hearty 
social reception from the lay representatives 
of the Brooklyn churches, and then helping 
to swell the successful meetings engineered by 
Dr. Boynton’s people. The Clinton Avenusa 
Church doubled its home missionary offering, 
giving over $2,000. SYDNEY. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


To Him That Liveth and Was 
Dead 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


How shall we ptaise Thee? 

Thou who hast loved us, 

Our glorious, triumphant, risen Redeemer, 
Blessed forever, 

The first fruits of the immortal heavenly host? 


For us Thou camest; 

Our flesh Thy dwelling, 

For us enduring the toil, the sorrow, 

Grievous betrayal, 

The scourge, the thorns, the scoffing and the 
cfoss. 


For us the lonely 

Hour of Thine anguish, 

Thy body broken. For us the burning 

Thirst and the darkness, 

When for an hour Thy Father’s face was hid. 


For us at evening 

The cold tomb held Thee. 

Then Thy love led Thee down to the sorrowful 
Place of the sinners, 

The silent homes of the eatth-forgotten dead. 


Glory and honor! 

O Thou most loving. 

Grateful devotion! from all the living. 

For Thou hast conquered 

Death’s power and dread for us mortal men, 


Thou ever-living 
Brother of all men! 
True lover of sinners! 
Bting Thy beloved! 
Forever and ever to dwell with Thee. 


Into Thy glory 


N ENGLISH. historian, Henry T. 

Buckle, paid a tribute to his mother 
which lingers in the memory and with 
one swift stroke 
shows us what man- 
ner of woman she was. He said that no 
mere arguments for immortality had ever 
had much weight with him, but that 
when he remembered his mother he could 
not disbelieve in it. This simple state- 
ment needs no amplification. We can 
construct for ourselves the compelling 
character of that mother, we know her 
to be one who was living while on earth 
the life eternal. She is a kindred spirit 
to another mother whom we have met in 
_ a recent book, sketched in with more de- 
tail. Mr. Arthur Symonds in his Spirit- 
ual Adventures writes: ‘‘My mother had 
the joy of life. ...Ithink no moment 
ever passed her by without being seized 
in all the eagerness of acceptance. I 
never knew her when she was not deli- 
cate, but I never heard her complain; 
she was always happy, with a natural 
gayety which had only been strengthened 
into a kind of vivid peace by the contin- 
ual presence of a religion at once calm 
and passionate. She was as sure of God 
as of my father; heaven was always as 
real to her as the room in which she 
laughed and prayed. . . . To her the past, 
the present and the future were but 
moments of one existence; life was 
everything to her and life was indestruc- 
tible.”” Such lives—and we all have 
known them—bear witness to immortal- 
ity. They are the fulfillment of the 


Two Immortal Mothers 


words of Christ: “He that liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die.’’ 


& 


Earning an Education 


Il. A Dreamer of Dreams 


BY AGNES Ese RYAN 


The next year it was decided that we 
must leave the West. My father had had 
typhoid fever ; he-was no longer a strong, 
well man, anid we were poorer than ever. 
I thought it would break my heart to 
leave school, and father, not needing 
much to make him waver, said we would 
not go then, and wrote out to Massa- 
chusetts, telling the reason. The next 
letter from the East told how fine the 
Massachusetts schools were, that Massa- 
chusetts stood for education, and said if 
we wanted schools, come East. And so 
we decided. 

We had some cows, calves, and a lot of 
hogs to sell before we could raise money 
for the journey, and we had to start be- 
fore wintercame on. Selling stock meant 
traveling out into the country to the big 
farms and going from farmer to farmer 
till some one was found who would buy. 
My father was not able to walk across a 
one acre lot without resting, and he was 
quite desperate. 

The dire need of a thing’s being done 
always gives me confidence that it can be 
done, and usually also that I can do it. 
So I offered to sell the stock. Iam sure 
that no one but myself had any idea that 
I would succeed. My father said,: how- 
ever, that I should have a dollar on every 
cow or calf I sold, and one on every ten 
of the hogs. That was spur enough, espe- 
cially as I hoped it showed some confi- 
dence on my father’s part. Anyway, it 
meant the welfare of our house, paying 
my own way East, and, as I figured, hav- 
ing enough left to start school on. 

In the country surrounding Isadora 
there are men still alive who may re- 
member pausing in their fields to look at 
a barefooted girl with serious dark eyes, 
a girl of thirteen summers who had stock 
for sale, knew the price of each and its 
merits, and earnestly invited any pos- 
sible purchaser, who pretended to doubt, 
to come home with her. and see for him- 
self. : 

I say the farmers may remember, but 
the girl, I know, will never forget those 
days when strange men stopped in their 
furrows and looked at her, some leering, 
some joking, some in wonder, some ir 
pity—all after the manner of men. But 
whatever the spirit in which they met 
her, none could doubt that she was des- 
perately in earnest and that something 
of great moment hung in the balance. 

It was about my fourth day on the 
road, and as hot and dusty and sultry as 
a Missouri day can be. So far I had been 
unsuccessful. Turning from the dusty 
road into the grounds of a well-to-do 
farmer I had often seen and heard of, I 
made for the field where I saw him talk- 
ing with another man, a corpulent busi- 
ness man, red-faced and looking as though 
the world had always been a comfortable 
and easy place to him. ; 

I crawled through the fence near the 


men and approached as though I meant 
business, but in my heart very loath to 
interrupt, and not liking the looks of the 
business man. 

The farmer turned toward me, got the 
beginning of my errand, and looking more 
dark and frowning than I had ever seen ~ 
any one look before, broke in with: 

“‘No, nothing today. I’ma very busy 
man.”’ 

His tone was well calculated to put an 
end to the matter and send me on, for he 
went on talking with the other man. 

Now I had staked a good deal on this 
man, I had walked miles and miles to 
see him, he was my last hope of the day, 
and not far from my last hopes of selling 
at all. I did not want to bother the man, 
I would have liked to run away, and I 
felt like crying—but that would have been 
failure! I stiffened up and made my 
voice sound as big and brave as I could 
and said: 

“Our cows are extra good and we’re 
selling cheap. You would want them if 
you saw them.”’ 

My voice began to tremble and my 
eyes were glistening; the man had not 
heard me. I turned away, and was about 
to crawl back through the bars, when 
the gruff voice of my well-to-do farmer 
brought me back face to face with him 
again: 

‘Hie there, what did you say? ”’ 

A lump was in my throat too big to 
allow an immediate and businesslike an- 
swer. 

‘““Where do you live?’’ He-seemed to 
be sizing me up. ‘‘ And you walked from 
there to sell your cattle? Ain’t you tired ? 
Did you know your feet’s bleedin’? 
Here’s a dollar. You better get a pair 
o’ shoes with it if you’re going to trayvel.’’ 
He held out the bill. : 

“‘T don’t want shoes; or anyway that’s 
not what I’m after. I want to sell some 
cows and calves and hogs. They’re good 
ones and cheap. I must sell them or— 
or V=——- 

Questions about the stock—age, price 
and number—followed, and when I turned 
again to crawl through the fence, the 
well-to-do farmer had promised to call 
next day to see our stock, gave his word 
that he would buy some, and said that I 
need not hunt for other buyers he thought. 

He was as good as his word. I had set 
the ball rolling and finally everything was 
sold more or less satisfactorily. 

Then one early October morning found 
the little blacksmith shop deserted, its 
forge-fire dead on the cinders, the old 
squeaky bellows still, and we drove 
away from it forever. Three things I 
remember of that time so vividly that 
I suffer over them now if I forget myself. 
(1) My heart ached in such-a new way 
when it came to leaving my home; (2) 
the night before we left I stole out in the 
dark and sat on the steps of the little 
schoolhouse and sang, O so softly and 
with such a sad heart, a bit of poetry 
set to my own plaintive music, about 
farewell; (3) the next morning when we 
pulled out of the railroad station, I began 
to pray, for I had never been on a train 
before and I was thoroughly frightened. 
All that. first day I feared that any min- 
ute we might be hurled to our death. 
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We reached our destination in Massa- 
chusetts at night, and the next day I was 
inquiring for the schoolhouse. We were 
staying with my uncle, aunt and grand- 
mother, and the thought came to me that 
for some reason they were not very en- 
thusiastic in answering my questions. 
Two or three days passed and I grew anx- 


jous. It was October, my aunt’s children 


were going to school, and I was very im- 
patient to get started. I began to think 
something was the matter, and a dull, 
ugly feeling came over me that I can 
never forget. The blow fell shortly, for 
there was no putting me off any longer. 

I was thirteen years old and nearly as 
tall as I am now; I had had two years of 
schooling in a district school in Missouri, 
which meant that I was not as far ad- 
yanced in my books as my seven-year.old 
cousins. It was pictured to me that if I 
entered the Massachusetts schools I would 
have to go into classes with children at 
least six years younger than myself, and 
—and that it would be disgraceful. 

If there was a question in my mind as 
to what I should do in such circumstances 
it was soon dispelled. They told me that 
my father was poor and ill and not yet 
working; that there were six of us chil- 
dren to feed and clothe and house; that I 
was a good strong girl, the oldest of the 
family, and that it was my plain duty to 
go to work to get food and shelter for the 
winter that was coming on. 

I shivered, There was no question, no 
struggle. Far down in my soul I knew 
that they spoke the truth. I understood, 
I saw my duty plainly and there was no 
flinching. A chance to go to work was 
the thing now and I was impatient, feel- 
ing half guilty that I had not compre- 
hended the situation before. The Sisters 
of Charity found a position for me to do 
housework in an Irish family. 

It is a heavy, dull, sick feeling to wake 
up in the morning and know that every- 
thing is gone; that instead of being a 
fine, enthusiastic school-teacher you are 
—and are to be—a little drudge in some- 
body’s dingy back kitchen, with nothing 
but scrubbing, cleaning and being bossed 
—this for a dreamer of dreams, a planner 
of fine and glorious things, with a new 
eastle built every night the head found 


the pillow! 
. {To be continued.) 


Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


"99, A TANGLE IN WHITTIER 


(What titles of poems are worked into the 
story?) 

We took a trip to Massachusetts, expecting 
to go to Faneuil Hall, and also attend the 
wedding and see the new home of the daughter 
of an old friend. 

The bride was as pretty as the Yankee girl 
usually is, and the groom looked like the men 
of old, and his name was Ichabod. He ap- 
peared to worship his wife, and, as he was a 
widower, I hope he will not compare the new 
wife and the old. 

Their home was on thehill-top by the lake- 
side, and very pleasant. - 

We intended to have gone from Massachu- 
setts to Virginia and thence to Texas, but a 


summons to my sister, caused us to change 


our plans; so we visited the White Mountains 
in New Hampshire, and returned home. 


Sometime, if all’s well, we shall visit the 
Holy Land; but wherever we go we are always 
glad to return to our State, where we hear a 
song of harvest, see the huskers and the 
pumpkin, and the drovers. Now we will con- 
tent ourselves with memories of our trip, and 
it will soon be seed-time and harvest, and 
plenty of work. 

And may the Deity grant us forgiveness of 
sins, the angel of patience, and good crops. 

NORMA. 


30 CHARADE 


The goose, which I’m certain was really a gander, 
Has a fame quite as great asthe great Alexander; 
But ’tis all undeserved for the motive was missing; 
That ALL was his everyday squawking and hissing. 
He did not TWO ONE to save Rome—Oh dear, no! 
’Twas to hear his own voice that his TWO rang 
ONE so, 
And the plaudits and praises bestowed on his name 
Any old Roman rooster might just as well claim. 
SPIOA. 


31, SUGGESTED POEMS 


1. The toil of affection’s wasted. 2. The 
attempt of Pius X. on a male person. 3. A 
temporary home by the sea. 4. Imprisoned by 
wintry elements. 5. The burglary of a door 
fastening. 6. The suspension of a waterfowl. 
7. One engaged in commerce in an Italian 
city. 8 A musician in motley of a town in 
Prussia. 9. Thetrip. 10. ‘‘ We form a factor 
of 21.’ 11. The abandoned hamlet. 12. A 
wedding token, and avolume. 13. The stint 
of work. 14. A past-day, a present one, and 
all future time. 15. Camping on the same 
spot that we did before. 16. Pastoral poems 
of royalty. 17. The king’s daughter. 18. A 
legend for faultfinders. 19. The song of the 
only remaining singer. 20. An Italian girl 
goes by. 21. The old salt. 22. Poem on a 
Hellenic vase. 23. Poem on the blues. 24. 
The country seat of laziness. 25. Earthly 
bliss forfeited. DOROTHEA. 


32. DELETION 


A pretty flower grows in a head, 
But if its head’s removed, 
Some one is left who’s loved of all, 
And is a wooer proved. 
Behead again, and now, above 
Is what you’ll find survive. 
Behead, then curtail twice, what’s left 
Will surely equal five. 
0. J. K. 


ANSWERS 


26. 1. Remini-scent. 2. Na-scent. 3. Convale- 
scent. .4. De-scent. 5. Adole-scent. 6. A-scent. 
7. Cre-scent. 8. Evane-scent. 9. Efferve-scent. 
10. Quie-scent. 11. Iride-scent. 12. Opale-scent. 
13. Incande-scent. 

26. 1. Advo-cate. 2. Pla-cate. 3. Confis-cate. 
4. Deli-cate. 5. Dislo-cate. 6. Dupli-cate. 7. Edu- 
cate. 8. Eradi-cate. 9. Extri-cate. 10. Certifi- 
cate. 11. Pontifi-cate. 12. Invo-eate. 138. In- 
tri-cate. 14. Suppli-cate. 15. Lubri-cate. 16. 
Masti-cate. 17. Prevari-cate. 18. Prognosti-cate. 
19. Suffo-eate. 20. Indi-cate. 21. Syndi-cate. 22. 
Rusti-cate. 23. Va-cate. 

27. Post-seript. 

28. 1. Mill. 2. Illicit. 3. Elixir. 4. Mix. 6. 
Livid. 6. Civic. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: W. H. Kingsbury, New Haven, Ct., to 22; 
Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 21, 23; Rev. E. W. 
Butler, Ormond, Fla., 22; A. H. Morrill, Laconia, 
N. H., 22; Emily C. Graves, Jericho Center, Vt., 
21, 22, 23, 24; Rev. Henry Lincoln Bailey, Long- 
meadow, Mass., 22; Mrs. A. N. Husted, Albany, 
N. Y., 22; Rev. S. F. Goodheart, Whiting, Vt., 23, 
24: E.F.J., Hyde Park, Mass., 22, 23,24; Edward 
S. King, Cambridge, Mass., 22; C. L. C., Newbury- 
port, Mass., 21, 23, 24; E. P. S., Tiverton, R. L., 22; 
M. F. Baldwin, Winchester, Mass., 22; Ella L. 
Ferrin, Castleton, Vt., 19, 21,24; Dorothy Dascomb 
& Co., Red Bluff, Cal., 19; E. N. F., Dover, N. H., 
21, 22, 23. 

“In solving No. 22,” says Mr, King, “I think I 
had an impression of the feelings of Daniel when 
asked to interpret Nebuchadnezzar’s dream with- 
out knowing the details.... I offered a quarter 
apiece to my children if they would solve it in forty- 
eight hours; The result is that I am out fifty cents, 
and they are well pleased.” 
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Closet and Altar 


EASTER 


My sheep hear my voice and I know 
them and they follow me: and I give unto 
them eternal life: and they shall never 
perish and no one shall snatch them out 
of my hand. 


It is the thought of an eternal God 
that really gives consistency to the frag- 
mentary lives of men, the fragmentary 
history of the world. A Christ that 
liveth redeems and rescues into his eter- 
nity the broken, temporary lives and 
works of his disciples.—Phillips Brooks. 


Men do not so much hold the faith 
of immortality as it holds them.—Charles 
Gordon Ames. 


This appears to me the great feature of 
this beautiful resurrection story: Christ 
once.more stands among the common 
things of life: the fire, the fish, the bread 
—all common things; a group of tired, 
hungry fishers—all common men; and 
he is there to affirm that in his resur- 
rection he has not broken his bond with 
men, but strengthened it—wherever com- 
mon life goes on there is Jesus still.— 
W. J. Dawson. 


Blow, golden trumpets, sweet and clear, 
Blow soft upon the perfumed air; 

Bid the sad earth to join your song, 

“To Christ does victory belong! ”’ 


Oh, let the winds your message bear 

To every heart of grief and care; 

Sound through the world the joyful lay, 

‘© Our Christ hath conquered Death today! ”’ 


On cloudy wings let glad words fly 

Through the soft blue of echoing sky: 

Ring out, O trumpets, sweet and clear, 

** Through Death immortal Life is here! ’’ 
—Margaret W. Deland. 


How the body shall be resumed may 
be doubtful. But the way whereby you 
can attain that awful glory and joy, the 
resurrection of the dead, is certain. It 
is by knowing Christ and the fellowship 
of his sufferings; it is by denying sin 
and dying to it, till at last you die to it 
altogether, and put it off, being made 
conformable unto the death of Christ.— 
A. B. Davidson. ‘ 


Lord of the sunrise and the spring, 
of light and gladness, purity and 
strength, we bless Thee for the hopes 
that spring to life, the joys that over- 
flow in the remembrance of our risen 
Lord. Thanks be unto Thee, O God, 
that fear of death and shame of our 
mortality have no more dominion 
over us. Let this joy of the ever-liv- 
ing Christ illumine the clouds of grief 
and, because He lives, assure our hearts 
that all live unto Thee. Blessed be 
Thou, O God, who hast loved us and 
given Thy Son for our redemption and 
our victory. As Thou broughtest 
Him through the labors and tempta- 
tions of this mortal life and hast made 
His cross our glory and His resurrec- 
tion the pledge and beginning of im- 
mortal joy, so lead us in the way and 
make strong our hearts within us, 
for we have trusted in Thy Name. 
Amen. 
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Abby Decker strained her eyes to see, 
across Farmer Baker’s newly-plowed field, 
something that gleamed white in the rosy 
glow of the early spring sunset. The rosy 
glow hurt her, and the fragrance of the 
“good brown earth’’ that came to her 
nostrils as she leaned out of the window 
to look. 

A boy’s cheery whistle came to her ears, 
and that hurt the worst of all. Eben 
Nelson, yellow-haired, ruddy and strong 
of limb, was running to overtake the 


grocer’s boy and get a ride upon his team. 


Abby turned her eyes away and would 
not see the boy. 

“Seems as if I couldn’t bear to see 
spring come again,” she said to herself. 
‘‘ Joel Baker is always the first one to get 
his plowing done. I don’t expect the 
frost is out of the ground yet. It surely 
ain’t Easter yet! ”’ 

She shrank from the word as they 
shrink whose sick fancies tell them they 
have no part in the Great Joy. 

The gate clicked and a child’s feet pat- 
tered on the walk. It was a thin, freckled- 
faeed little girl, who lightly hummed a 
tune and heartily responded to the yellow 
kitten’s overtures to a frolic. 

“She don’t care a mite, now, not a 
mite!’ said Abby Decker to herself bit- 
terly. ‘‘It-wasn’t a year ago, and nobody 
hardly remembers it—nobody but me!”’ 
‘*Did you get kept after school, Naomi? ”’ 
she called listlessly. 

The child’ came running in, her small, 
freckled face alight. Naomi had fallen 
into the frank toothlessness of nine, and 
she lisped. She said she had stayed to 
‘‘rehearthe’’ at Dorothy Nelson’s. To- 
morrow they were going to ‘‘rehearthe”’ 
in the Sunday school room. 

“It ith going to be the mosht beauti- 
fulest Eathter conthert we ever had!”’ 
Naomi finished with a happy sigh. 

“‘What is going to make it beautiful? ”’ 
demanded her mother almost harshly. 

Naomi said that Dorothy Nelson was 
going to sing a song ‘‘all alone by her- 
thetf,’? and Eben Nelson was going to 
speak a piece. And Margaret Nelson, 
who was fifteen, was going to read a 
piece of poetry that she had ‘‘compothed.” 
Naomi’s light blue eyes were wide with 
wonder at the prowess of Margaret Nel- 
son, who could ‘‘compothe”’ poetry. 

‘‘Ain’t anybody but Nelsons going to 
do anything? What you going to do?” 
asked her mother shortly. 

Naomi said she was going to sing her 
old verse, because it was so hard for her 
to learn a new one. It wasn’t so very 
Eastery, but the minister liked the way 
she sung it and so Mrs. Nelson thought 
it would do. 

‘‘O, she thinks it will do, does she? 
And so Margaret is going to read an 
original poem!’’ The sarcasm and scorn 
went over Naomi’s head—or under her 
feet. 

“Tt’s one Margaret made up herself,”’ 
she explained, ignoring the hard word. 

She looked as pleased and proud as if 


she had ‘‘made up” the poem. Her 


mother looked at her wonderingly. 
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The Easter Concert 


A Story for Children and their Parents 


By SorpHiz Swett 


world!’ she said to herself. ‘‘She hasn’t 
got a mite of ambition and she’s slower 
than stock still. She’ll always be awful 
homely, too, poor young one, with her 
great, bulging forehead and her peaked 
chin. Archie was just as smart and 
handsome as I might have been, and I 
meant he should have the chance that 
I never did have. Maria Nelson always 
had everything for herself and her chil- 
dren—and none of ’em taken away from 
her!’’ Abby Decker heaved a long, de- 
spairing sigh as she looked once more 
across the field to the little lonely grave 
upon which the twilight shadows were 
drearily settling down. 

‘Mother, I’m setting the table,’’ called 
a cheery little voice. 

“*Yes, yes, dear, Mother’s coming.”’ 

Naomi looked womanly in her long 
gingham ‘‘tyer,’’ and she had little deft, 
housewifely ways. She had lighted the 
lamp and was toasting some bread over 
the kitchen fire. By the lamplight she 
scanned her mother’s face anxiously. 
When her spirits were lowest Abby’s 
brow elevated itself into deep furrows. 
There was a heavy cloud over Naomi’s 
happy sky when mother ‘put her fore- 
head up.”’ . 

Mindful of alleviations offered to her 
own childish woes, she mounted with 
difficulty to the high shelf in the pantry 
and took down a hoarded jar of straw- 
berries. 

“They’re what Grandma sent me to 
have the measles on, you know,”’ she said. 
“‘T thought we might as well have ’em 
tonight. Maybe I shall never have the 
measles, you know.”’ 

Abby smiled and then felt a sudden 
clutch at her heart. ‘From him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that he 
hath,”’ she said to herself. She had an 
appalling familiarity with hard old texts, 
and gave them the most painful inter- 
pretation possible. She smiled at Naomi 
and tried to pretend that the strawberries 
were a joy, and although she was not 
very successful at that sort of thing, 
Naomi’s sky cleared a little—the heavenly 
blue is so close above a child. 

Naomi cast about in her small mind 
with the wisdom of the serpent. 

‘““Mother’’—she paused over her toast, 
with shy, uplifted eyes and her freckles 
submerged in’pinkness—‘‘the minister’s 
wife said—she didn’t know I heard—she 
said that my verse was just right, be- 
cauthe—becauthe I looked like a lily!”’ 
Naomi’s mood was so intense that she 
scarcely lisped atall. ‘‘ Mother, it wathn’t 
making fun, -wath it?”’ 

Abby Decker looked at the child critic- 
ally. Her own sallow cheeks had flushed 
a little, because it did seem to her that 
the minister’s wife must be making fun. 
Naomi was tall for nine. She wore her 
skimpy calico ‘‘tyer’’ with an indefinable 
grace. 

‘*She’s a young one that her clothes 
seem to be beholden to her more’n she to 
them,’’ her mother was in the habit of 
saying, wonderingly. 

“It don’t hardly seem as if. the minis- 
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said, under the wistful eyes of the child. 

Naomi took heart of grace and went a 
step further. 

‘‘Mother, you’ll come to the Eathter 
conthert, won’t you?’’ 

““T don’ know as I have any call to go 
and see Maria Nelson show off her young 
ones!’’ Those were the words on Abby 
Decker’s tongue—on the very tip of it. 
But the wistful eagerness in the child’s 
face checked them. If Naomi had no 
more sense than to believe in the Nelsons 
and make friends with them, why, maybe 
it’ was just as well so. It made people 
bitter and lonesome to be smart enough 
to see through folks, as she was. 

‘Naomi is just like her father, for all 
the world,’’ she repeated inwardly. ‘‘ Any- 
body could pull wool over his eyes.”’ 

She would not say just what she felt 
to the child, but she could not force her- 
self to anything much better. 

“‘T guess I could do full better to read 
a poetry book at home than to go and 
hear Margaret Nelson’s poetry, don’t 
you?’”’ she said half.quizzically. 

Naomi looked both pained and puzzled. 

‘‘T don’t believe anybody in the world 
could write beautifuler poetry than Mar- 
garet,’’ she said loyally. ‘‘She is so nithe. 
She is going to show me a new crothyay 
stitch.” 

Then Naomi, searching her mother’s 
face, knew. vaguely that she was not 
being wise, and cast about again in her 
small, ‘troubled mind. 

“You like to hear me sing my verse, 
don’t you? Anthutha Day’s mother is 
going to hear her sing her verse, and she 
has to be carried! ’’ 

Abby suddenly caught and kissed her. 
‘““Mother loves to hear you sing! She 
will go if—if she can,”’ she said. 

“I do love to hear her sing because she 
looks so happy when she’s doing it; 
’twa’n’t any more than the truth,” she 
said to her rigid conscience; for Abby 
had a conscience whose rigidity was mis- 
directed—like most of us ‘‘But she 
can’t sing any more’n a crow. Maria 
Nelson never had a mite of a voice, but 
he used to sit in the seats. Seems as if 
those young ones had got everything 
good there was to get. But wouldn’t it 
kill you to think of Margaret writing 
poetry? Anything to show off!” 

Naomi watched her mother as she 
helped herself to strawberries. ‘‘Some- 
thing sweet in the mouth” should 
‘sweeten all the bitter world,’ from 
Naomi’s point of view. Then she said 
tentatively that Dorothy Nelson was 
going to have a new dress for the Easter 
concert. 

Now Naomi had never been very fond 
of dress, with the possible exception of 
new-and-shiny shoes, but she understood 
that her mother had been very fond of it 
for her—before Archie died. While she 
was making her something pretty Naomi 
had never known her mother’s forehead 
to go up. 2 : 

Abby Decker started and stared at the 
child, setting down her teacup suddenly. 

“Tt’s going to be a pink dress, with a 


_ plowed field. 
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neck and sleeves!’’ Naomi’s clear pipe 
was almost shrill with the excitement of 
success. There was color in her mother’s 
face and her forehead had ‘‘come down.”’ 

Abby did not see why she had not 
thought that Naomi’s blue cashmere had 
faded kind of streaky, and had looked too 
short when the child wore it to the Sun- 
day school Christmas festival. And the 
little muslin slip she wore with it! had 
been washed until it was yellow. 

She said nothing, but Naomi, watching, 
saw that the forehead didn’t “go up” 
again. 

“Tf there’s anything the young one 
looks anyhow in, it’s white,’’ Abby said 
to herself on the way to the Port the next 
morning. And asudden thought sent her 
back to the shops when she had almost 
reached the railroad station that after- 
noon. 

“She shall have a pair of white shoes if 
I haye to live on 
porridge!” she said. 
*‘She always did set 


“There won’t be a nicer dress there, 
anyhow,” she murmured; and there was 
again a little pleasant warmth about her 
heart as she thought of the dainty lace in- 
sertion upon the guimpe, and the satin rib- 
bons of Naomi’s longing, drawn through 
the ‘beading ”’ at neck and wrists. ; 

“I should like to see the little tyke 
standing up there, singing before ’em all, 
not letting herself be afraid,’’ she said to 
herself. But it seemed vaguely disloyal 
to her boy’s memory even to wish to go. 

A year ago he was at the Easter con- 
cert, ‘‘speaking his piece;’’ now he was 
forgotten. No one remembered—no one 
but her. Even Naomi acted as if she 
were trying to remember because Mother 
thought she ought to. 

The bells had ceased to ring. There 
were only one or two belated churchgoers 
hurrying along the street. She lighted a 
lamp to keep herself from looking out 


by new shoes.,”’ 
While she was mak- 
ing the pretty white 
dress Abby scarcely 
looked across the 


“The young one 
does look like a lily, 
freckles and all! ’’ she 
said to herself after 
Naomi had “tried 
on” the finished 
white gown. 

But then there 
came a reaction, and 
the faint warmth of 
comfort at her heart 
was driven out by the 
old bitter chill. The 
joy of life was laid 
low with the bright 
young head in the 
burying ground. 

* Ain’t you going, 
Mother? I thought 
you-would,’’ Naomi 
said, wistfully, set- 
ting forth to the 
Easter concert in her 
new white gown. 

‘No, Mother can’t 
go, dear,’’ answered 
her mother, shortly. 

She had never set 
foot in the church since her boy died. 
She said to herself that she should never 
go again. 

_ Bravely Naomi held back the bursting 
tears, but she failed for once in diplomacy. 
At the door she turned back to say, 
‘“Mithith Nelthon thaid ththe hoped 
you’d come—hoped pertickerly. you’d 
come!”’ 

Abby flamed. Maria Nelson, happy 
with her happy brood, wanted particu- 
larly to have her see them show off! She 
had not dared to say so to her! She 
never came to see her now, for she knew 


‘that she could peek out and see who it 


was, and would not let her in. 

So Naomi went off alone. Abby looked 
out to see if she hop-skipped, but she did 
not. ‘ 

‘Poor little tyke! It’s kind of bard for 
her not to have a mother like the other 


_ children,” Abby said to herself. She 


peered out after the child as long as she 


Children’s Caster Hymn 


Flowers and song, 


Saviour, to Thy praise belong. 
Come, ye happy children, sing 


To your risen King! 
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““T used to seem to sense those words,’ 
thought Abby. ‘‘I can’t now, anyhow.’ 

People were standing in the aisle, bu 
Abby pressed along. She was naturall; 
of the kind that cannot turn back. Th 
Sunday school children sat together 
Naomi was in the last row. Abby stoo 
inquiringly before the next seat. It wa 
Maria Nelson who pushed along ruth 
lessly to make room for her. 

“I guess you ain’t so big, Abby, bu 
what we can take you in,’’ she whispere 
cordially. Abby pushed along until sh 
was almost behind Naomi, who was stand 
ing to sing. 

‘You just hold your arm back here fo 
a minute!’ she whispered, And sh 
deftly slipped the ribbon into the bead 
ing and tied it into a bow. 

When she had accomplished her pu: 
pose she shrank back, abashed and hal 
angry with herself that she had come 
Maria Nelson’s co: 
diality seemed lik 
patronage, as she sa 
there, fresh and smi 
ing, in her handsom 
silk gown. 

That was her Ma: 
garet going up to th 
platform now, to rea 
her ‘‘ original poem. 
Abby’s lips curve 
into asneer. “I 
Memoriam. Arch 
bald Decker,” the gi 
read. Abby caugh 
her breath. It wa 


He shall reign! / her boy that the poer 
Without sorrow, without stain YAU was about, and Mai 
Shall His glorious kingdom move ff garet Nelson brough 


Through the years of love 


| 


across the field. Its light fell upon a nar- 
row, long white strip upon the carpet at 
her feet. 

“Tf it ain’t the ribbon out of one of her 
sleeves!’’ she gasped. ‘“‘I let her have 
her dress on too soon, and she never was 
a careful young one about her clothes, 
and she was all taken up with practicing 
her verse, too. And that satin ribbon 
comes untied easy and is so slippery. 
And now the sleeve’s a-gaping open! 
Seems as if she was fated not to look like 
other folks’s children!’’ Abby hesitated 
only a moment. 

' “She hasn’t got up on the platform yet, 
and maybe I can get hold of her and put 
it.in!”’ 

She threw on her wraps and fairly ran 
through the street to the church, the bit 
of white ribbon in her hand. A chorus of 
sweet young voices was poured forth into 
the starry, scented stillness of the night: 


Jesus lives; henceforth is death 
But the gate of life immortal— 


him back to her a 
most as if he wer 
alive! She told ita 
—how manly he wa: 
how loving, how wis 
beyond his years 
how happy they ha 
been in his good com 
radeship. Abb 
could weep quietly- 
blessed, soothin 
tears—for there wer 
wet eyes all over th 
church and man 
sympathetic glance 
were cast toward he! 
When she came to th 
last lines the poet’ 
own voice shook, yet there was a ring 0 
triumph in it: 


Chew 


in yh 


| i wh 
Josernine “PRuce 


Most happy that his joyful feet 
Shall meet us at the door of heaven. 


An Easter Wish 


May the glad dawn 
Of Easter morn 
Bring holy joy to thee! 


May the calm eve 
Of Haster leave 
A peace divine with thee! 


May Easter Day 
To thine heart say, 
‘© Christ died and rose for thee! ”’ 


May Easter night 

On thine heart write, 

**O Christ, I live to thee! ”’ 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Live in a thankful spirit and you will fin 
more to be thankful for.— Brooke Herford. 
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Post-Bellum Movements in Japan 


The Drift of Government, 


Matters Governmental 


The new cabinet, the first to be formed with 
a party leader as its chief, under Marquis 
Saionji, is well settled in the saddle of author- 
ity though one member, the able minister of 
foreign affairs, Mr. Kato, has just been un- 
seated. He was thrown, however, more by the 
loosening of the saddle girths than by the an- 
tics of the body politic. It would be more 
correct yet to say that he alighted of his own 
accord, jumping off because he was opposed 
to the manceuvers advocated by his colleagues, 
especially in the matter of the nationalization 
of railways. Marquis Saionji, the premier, 
takes his portfolio temporarily. 


Matters Socialistic 
The proposition for the purchase by the 
state of the railroads is an instructive indica- 
tion of the general trend very marked in 
Japan today toward national communism. 
The main reason advanced is the develop- 
ment of trade and industry. The 3 200 miles 
of private lines in the empire are owned by 
forty different companies which show no incli- 
nation to combine or 
reduce their intolerably 
high freight rates. Not 
a few Japanese writers 
are saying that now 
their country, a non- 
Christian one, has se- 
cured recognition as a 
first class Power, a part 
of her mission is to 
teach the world the 
place and power of be- 
neficent imperialism, a 
happy combination of 
centralized sovereignty 
and individual liberty, 
a sort of nationalized 
Socialism in gov- 
ernment, Christianized 
Confucianism in ethics 
and a combination of 
philosophical Buda- 
dhism and practical 
Christianity in religion. 
Even this much of a 
concession is a great 
advance over pre-bel- 
lum opinions and as a 
combination it has at- 
tractive features. 

In this connection it 
is interesting to note 
that Dr. Anezaki, the 
professor of religion in 
the Imperial University 
has arranged fora 
course of lectures by 
Dr. Von Koeber, a Ro- 
man Catholic, on the 
Development of Chris- 
tian Thought. Dr. Ane- 
zaki himself, though 
nominally a Buddhist is 
gladly welcomed on 
Christian platforms and 
is deeply interested in 
the religion of Jesus. 


Distinguished Honors 


from the West 

During the past fort- 
night Japan has received the highest insignia 
of ceremonial recognition the world has to 
offer. Her Emperor has been made a member 
of the noble Order of the Garter and been in- 
vested with its regalia by Prince Arthur of 
Connaught. Her three great men of war, 
Yamagata, Oyama and Togo have received 
the Order of Merit, the first men other than 


ure of the rice crop. 


Stereograph, Copyright, 19 : 
Poor children playing before a temple—a class many ef whom are perishing by starvation owing to the fail- 


The Famine. 


By Rey. JAMES H. PETTEE 
Britains to be thus honored by King Edward, 
while the premier, Mr. Kato, at the time 
foreign minister, and many others have been 
remembered by Japan’s great western ally. 
The nation, while greatly elated, has taken 
its new honors with quiet dignity. It gave 
Prince Arthur a right royal welcome and 
abandoned itself during the few days of his 
visit to general but orderly holiday making. 
Japan of course distributed honors among 
her visitors and it may be safely asserted that 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance has now been 
cemented by the bonds of closest friendship. 
The missionary fraternity is delighted that 
the Emperor has been pleased to decorate 
Miss Hannah Riddell of Kumamoto with the 
Order of the Blue Ribbon for her efficient 
work in aid of lepers. She is a Church of 
England missionary and the first foreign 
woman to receive this mark of distinction. 


Other Matters International 


The disturbances in China are commanding 
large attention at the hands of Japanese 
Many of the papers are urging the 


writers. 


06, Underwood & Underwood, New York 


government to interfere. Two definite sug- 
gestions are that missionaries be called out 
from the interior of China until the storm 
blows over and that the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance be utilized to its full capacity for the 
purpose of preserving peace in the far East. 
In connection with this second point they 
urge that it be definitely understood that 


Native Assumption of Home Missionary Work 


whatever happens, England and Japan, co- 
operating with the United States, shall stand 
firmly for the non-partition of Chinese terri- 
tory. If China did but know it, Japan is her 
best friend. Korea is at last beginning to 
realize the same truth and Marquis Itoas Resi- 
dent-General is meeting with gratifying suc- 
cess in his great task of stimulating needed 
reforms. 

In sending Viscount Aoki as her first am- 
bassador to the Government at Washington, 
Japan has chosen of her best. It is to be 
hoped the United States has made her recip- 
rocal choice with equal wisdom and that Am- 
bassador Wright will continue the good tradi- 
tions and relations established by Griscom 
and Buck and Bingham and others back to 
Harris and Commodore Perry. 

The Eastern world is following with interest 
the mission to India of those two leading 
Japanese Christians, Dr. S. Motoda (Episco- 
pal) and Rev. T. Harada (Congregational). 
They will devote a month to lecturing and 
speaking in the chief cities of India on the 
relation of Christianity to modern progress in 
Japan. This timely 
enterprise was under- 
taken through the co- 
operation of the Y. M. 
C. A.’s in India, Amer- 
ica and Japan. 

Famine Relief Measures 

Japan has calamities 
the same as ‘‘befo’ de 
wah.” The distressing 
famine in the north- 
eastern section of her 
main island continues 
unabated, but relief is 
now pouring in from 
many quarters and the 
worst of the anguish is 
probably over, though 
the actual number of 
dependent sufferers is 
steadily increasing. 
Government machin- 
ery, always a little slow 
to move, is now in order 
for the quick and in- 
telligent distribution of 
contributed sup- 
plies. It was a fortu- 
nate circumstance that 
American missionaries, 
led by our own Dr. De 
Forest of Sendai, acted 
promptly in the early 
stages of the calamity, 
and aroused public in- 
terest both in Japan 
and abroad. Naturally 
the government acts 
cautiously in such cases 
in order not to encour- 
age pauperism. Her 
wisdom on this point is 
most commendable, but 
a natural corollary, at 
least in the Orient, is 
that individuals suffer 
while the proper papers 
are being filled out. 
Hence the fine oppor- 
tunity for. private be- 
nevolence to anticipate and supplement official 
assistance. 

Either a special orphanage will be opened 
in the afflicted district— Miss Phelps, a Sen- 
dai missionary, is now caring for a score of 
these sufferers—or the needy children will be 
brought to the Okayama Orphanage, whose 
superintendent, Mr. Ishii, has visited that 
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THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE TRANSFER OF CHURCHES 


Upper row, beginning at the left: Rev. J. H. De Forest, Sendai; Rev. O. Cary, Kyota, Chairman of the Foreign Committee; Rev. T. Harada, pastor of 
the First Church, Kobe, chairman of the Japanese Committee; Rev. D. C. Greene, Tokyo, senior member of the Mission; Rev. T. Miyagawa, pastor of the 
Osaka (Kumi ai) Church, chairman after the departure ef Mr. Harada. 

Lower row, beginning at the left: Hon. (ex-M.P.) J. Yuasa, Kyoto, substitute for Mr. Harada after his departure for India; Rey. G. Allehin, Osaka; 
Rey. T. Osada, pastor of Temma Church, Osaka; Rev. J. H. Pettee, Okayama; Deacon T. Takagi, manager of the leading advertising agency in Osaka; and 
Deacon 8. Tamura, Kobe, head of a large importing and exporting firm with branches iu various cities in J apan and abroad. 


region and advertised in all the papers his 
willingness to receive every needy child that 
may be sent him. The faith and courage of 
the man and his associates may be inferred 
from the fact that their institution already 
cares for 378 society waifs, their high-water 
mark in numbers. 

Japanese generally are deeply touched by 
the sympathy of foreign contributors. A few, 
however, foolishly fear that it may lower the 
nation’s financial standing, and that the world 
will think that such a calamity ought to have 
been avoided. So it would have been in 
almost any other section of Japan, but there 
are few industries other than farming in 
Tohoku. Hence when the farmers suffer 
there is no money circulating with which to 
buy food that may be close at hand. The gov- 
ernment is using its charity funds in giving 
employment to the idle, repairing roads, start- 
ing new industries, and taking other steps 
to avoid the recurrence of such a painful 
calamity. f 


Foreign Visitors 


Aside from Prince Arthur and suite, Japan 
has been favored recently with helpful visits 
from Hon. and Mrs. John G. Woolly, Dr. 
Grattan Guinness and the Deputation of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior. 
The last named inspected searchingly, but 
sympathetically seven out of eleven American 
Board Mission stations and held important 
meetings with several of the mission com- 
- mittees. Kobe College, the school for Bible 

Women and the Glory Kindergarten all pre- 
ferred large requests, and the Board of the 
Interior will need to tap a gold mine to re- 
spond to all the calls now made upon it in 
~ behalf of Japan and China. 
By the way, if the American Board is as 
successful in securing funds at home as she is 
in economizing on the foreign field, she ought 


to pay off her,big debt in short order, and get 
something ahead with which to strengthen 
her stakes and enlarge her bounds. What 
with charging commissions on purchases, 
reducing appropriations, and calling in un- 
used balances she is practicing the rules of 
high finance on one side of her ledger. We 
poor sufferers abroad only hope that in the 
interests of her wide work she is doing it with 
equal courage on the other side of the account 
and is squeezing the churches as hard as she 
is squeezing the missionaries. Let there be 
no leakage at the spigot, but also no lack of 
inflow at the bunghole. 


Transfer of Dependent Churches 


Some twenty-six dependent churches have 
been passed over to the charge of the Japan 
Missionary Society, the Board’s mission mak- 
ing a generous farewell grant-in-aid. The first 
agreement was effected without a careful cast- 
ing of accounts or knowledge of the exact will 
of the churches. The Japanese were so anx- 
ious to have the principle settled that they 
overrated their financial ability, especially in 
these hard times. At a third meeting of the 
joint committee every member being present a 
final decision was happily reached, the Jap- 
anese consenting to take all the churches on 
the list, and one place which though not tech- 
nically a recognized church is practically one, 
while the mission through its committee prom- 
ised to increase its three years’ subsidy by 
nine hundred yen (yen—fifty cents) a year, 
making a total grant-in-aid for the three years 
of yen 8,700, in place of yen 6,000, originally 
agreed upon. In the present state of the 
Board’s finances the foreign committee felt 
unable to go higher than this amount, but as 
the lowest limit set by the Japanese was yen 
300 more, that is a round 9,000, the mission- 
aries, in order to preserve good feeling and 
not dampen the enthusiasm with which their 


brethren were assuming these new and larg: 
responsibilities, privately guaranteed the ad 
ditional yen 300, 

It is the greatest single step forward ye 
taken by Japanese churches. The leayen o: 
a similar movement is working in other de 
nominations. It means that the Christiar 
Church is now at home in Japan. She is < 
native produst, self-governing and self-propa 
gating. She is not yet, however, in the stric 
sense of the term, self-supporting. Sympa 
thetic aid from abroad is still needed and 
heartily welcomed, whether it be for starving 
bodies or famished souls. Moreover, the 
Board’s Mission still has a large work left or 
its hands which must be better sustained than 
has been possible in the recent past. It isa 
day of great opportunities in this part of the 
Orient. Men count, women win, money talks 
and prayer prevails as seldom has been the 
case. Keep up the supply, America, and all 
Asia will pronounce you blessed, 

Okayama, Japan, March 10. 


Varied Extravagance 


As a work producer, alcohol is exceed- 
ingly extravagant, and, like other extrav- 
agant measures, it is apt to lead to a 
physcial bankruptcy. It is well known 
that troops cannot march on alcohol. I 
was with the relief column that moved 
on to Ladysmith. It was an extremely 
trying time, apart from the heat of the 
weather. In that column of some 30,000 
men the first who dropped out were not 
the tall men, or the short men, or the big 
men, or the little men, but the drinkers ; 
and they dropped out as clearly as if they 
had been labeled with a big letter on 
their backs. .. . There is a great desire 
on the part of all young men to be “‘fit.”’ 
A young man cannot be fit if he takes 
alcohol. By no possibility can he want 
it.—Sir Frederick Treves. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Mote about Beavers 


HE Maine home missionary’s story 
T about the beaver dam (Feb. 24), 

and the suggestion that its build- 
rs when declared a nuisance on the Ken- 
ebec ought to move to the Aroostook 
ountry, brings a letter from a new cor- 
espondent in Philadelphia. She tells of 
beaver dam visited from their summer 
amp ‘‘in the Aroostook,” and sends a 
hotograph of it which she evidently took 
erself. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: “John” and I are 
evoted followers of the Conversation Corner. 
Ve are also devoted to the Aroostook Coun- 
ry, having spent two charming summers 
here. That is why I am writing you—in- 
losing proof that the beavers have been 
here—and left! I imagine that why they 
aft this old dam was because they really got 
onesome and wanted to live near somebody, 
or it was nearly a whole day’s trip for us to 
nd the dam and to get back to Oak Point 
amp. 

We started early in the morning with a 
uide and his canoe, the ever-present lunch 
‘ bucket,’”’ and the knapsack of cooking uten- 
ils. The charm of traveling in a canoe with 
, strong arm at the paddle must be experi- 
need to be understood. We crossed the lake, 
ip Fish River to the mouth of Chase Brook, 
yaddling leisurely, stopping occasion- 
lly to cast the line, sight a deer or 
noose, or study some unfamiliar bird. 
Ne went up the brook until the cance 
ould go no further, then landed, left 
ur luggage and pushed on—a walk of 
nore than a mile through the dense 
orest till we reached our destination. 
[he ‘old beaver dam ” is the seeming 
vile of rubbish, amidst which ‘‘ John”’ 
s catching trout for our dinner. Just 
yack of him and a little to the right 
you get a glimpse of what a tiny little 
orooklet it really was until the dam 
1ad blocked its way and formed the 
ittle lake. All the timbers were evi- 
lently part of the beaver dam. 

We were glad to get back to the 
bucket, the frying-pan and the coffee- 
pot. Any one who has not dined in 
the open, eating brook-trout caught, 
iressed and fried ‘‘ while you wait,”’ 
has a luxury in store for him! At sundown 
we were in camp again, ready for the night’s 
rest. We had seen during the day six deer, 
2 moose, a fox, two white owls, a flock of 
partridges, kingfishers innumerable, a rose- 
breasted grosbeak, crossbills, many commoner 
birds—but not a single human being outside 
our own party. The guide assured us at one 
point that we had just missed a bear! 

I hope, Mr. Martin, you will sometime go to 
the Aroostook Country. It is the greatest 
specific on earth for tiredness! There is a 
new little Congregational church at Portage 
across the lake, but no regular pastor. I have 
been interested to see in The Congregational- 
ist that they have secured a bell since last sum- 
mer, so when we go again we may know with 
more certainty when there will be a service. 

P.S.—I wished I knew those ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania ”’ children in the Corner of the Anniver- 
sary Number. But so far as I know there are 
no Congregational children within several 
miles of the suburb where we live. 

Mrs. W. 


Besides these glimpses of wild woods 


and wild animals the unprinted corre-. 


spondence had a touch of human interests, 
for it proved that “John” was a Ver- 
monter, and I easily traced his line to 
Massachusetts (Worcester and Northboro) 
until he became our sixth cousin. How 
much is a man better than a beaver! 


MORE ABOUT INDIAN WORDS 


The Old Folks, as well as young, will 
remember, I am sure, various talks we 


have had about words of the native In- 
dian tongue adopted into the English 
language and still in use. We began with 
succotash and samp in July 29, stirred up 
the powaws (powwows) in Aug. 19, and 
heard of other familiar words—like wig- 
wam, moccasin, hominy and squash—in 
Oct. 14 and Dec. 16. (I give the dates, 
because you may wish to recall what 
words have been already given.) This is 
a good time to refer to the subject again, 
for the beaver, although not by any means 
an exclusively American animal, was 
well acquainted with the Indians, and 
the Indians with him. Since the last 
date mentioned, Dr. Green of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, a well-known 
authority in New England history and 
antiquities, has sent, at different times as 
they occurred to him, other surviving 
words from the vocabulary of our extinct 
Indian tribes. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Here are some more 
words for your Indian list: chipmuck, pap- 
poose, moose, wampum, toboggan, squeteague, 
scup, menhaden. 8s. A. @ 


Strange that none of us thought of 
these before! The country boys are ac. 


quainted with the first one, we all recog- 
nize the Indian baby, Indian money, the 
Indian elk and the Indian sled—although 
the red man would scarcely know his 
‘‘odabagan ”’ in its fashionable namesake 
of today. Squeteague, sea trout (but 
quite different from the trout caught by 
“John” at the Aroostook beaver dam! ) 
and scup are familiar words on the coast; 
am J mistaken in remembering that men- 
haden were caught or bought (for bait) by 
our mackerel-fishing crew on the coast of 
Maine fifty years ago, under the name of 
pogies (not porgies) ? 


““HUMBO ” 


But the word which has bothered me 
most—and so interested me most—is 
humbo, reported in Dec. 16 by a physician 
and a minister as an old name for ‘‘ thick 
maple syrup.”’ This is now confirmed by 
two letters. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I can testify to the word 
humbo, and to the merits of the article itself. 
It was made by boiling down maple syrup till 
it became very thick, so as to ‘‘grain,’’ or be 
““waxy.’? There was a peculiar richness about 
it, and it was considered especially nice with 
new warm biscuit! We often wondered why 
it was called humbo—such a very odd word. 
Really, it does sound “‘Indiany’’! I do not 
remember ever to have heard before that the 
Indians taught the use of maple sap. I imag- 
ine that “J. W. B.,”’ the New York corre- 


spondent who gives the word [ Dec. 16], is the 
son of the honored pastor of my childhood, 
and later years as well, at Keene, N. H., Rev. 
Dr. B., who long ago went to his reward after 
along and successful pastorate. [ Yes, you are 
right.—Mr. M.] 


Saxton’s River, Vt. Mrs. P. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I will tell you what my 
grandpa says about ‘‘humbo.” He is eighty 
years old, and has always lived in the same 
house I do. When he was a boy, he never heard 


maple syrup called anything but ‘‘humbo.” 


He said that when the maple sap had boiled 
about a day and had begun to be quite sweet 
it was called ‘‘humbo,’”? and was then ready 


to be carried to the house and finished off into | 


molasses or sugar. He says, ‘“* Many a time 
I have walked a mile from the sugar camp to 
the house with a sap-yoke on my shoulder, 
carrying two pails of ‘‘humbo.” 

Keene, N. H. BERTHA G. 


I agree with all my heart and palate 
with what is said about the peculiar rich- 
ness, the especial niceness of the warm 
biscuits, etc. I would like to have been 
up in the hill-country where the “‘sugar- 
snows ”’ of the last week (I write in March) 
must have given the sap a new chance to 
run, and ‘‘testified to the merits of the 
article” in person! Without any doubt 
the Indians utilized the sap of the maple, 

and so introduced it to the white 
settlers, An archeological friend 
has sent me sheets of notes from 
the ‘‘American Anthropologist ”’ 
abundantly proving this, espe- 
cially in Canada and the West. 
(When the sap began to run they 
celebrated by a ‘‘maple dance,’’) 
Ben: Perley Poore, in the report 
,of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture for 1866 asserts the same of 
the New England Indians. 

The trouble is about that word 
humbo. I find words in Iroquois, 
in Tuscarora, in Cree, and other 
tribal tongues for sap, for sugar, 
for ‘‘the time when the sugar 
tree water runs’”’—some of them 
so long and difficult that I know D. F. 
could never get them into type, however 
well he might manage the syrup itself! 
But nowhere do I find a hint of such a 
word as humbo, nor indeed any mention of 
the sugar in the early history of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. Of course they would have 
known a good thing when they saw it, 
and would have made maple sugar if 
maple trees grew in their vicinity, Indians 
or no Indians! ' 

Another curious circumstance is that 
despite my appeal to the Old Folks of the 


whole country to tell about hwmbo, the 


only persons that answer can all be traced 
to one limited district, viz., Cheshire 
County, New Hampshire. Could the 
word have had an exclusively local ori- 
gin and use? If there is any ‘“‘ Ashuelot 
Historical Society”? or individual anti- 
quaries on its banks, I wish they would 
give us light on humbo! [What a beauti- 
ful combination—‘‘ sweetness and light! ”’ 
—Keen-eyed Proof Reader.| 

[Add six brevier lines.—D. F.] Well, 
I have been down into the library and 
looked up some Indian words for you to 
set up; sugar tree: waronaweenta (Onon- 
daga), onsikaamme (Delawares); maple 
sugar: sinzib—[O, that’s enough !—D. F.] 


—— il a iets 7 
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The Statistical Story of Four 
States 
Ohio 


On the birthday of the man who could not tell a 
lie, the Ohio tables started for Boston, a few days 
later than usual, with a report from every one of 
the 251 churches, one more than last year. Zanes- 
ville Second has disbanded, but Cleveland Immanuel 
and Lakewood have been added. The total mem- 
bership is 42,068, a gain of 241 in spite of the 
heroic house cleaning indicated by the fact that 
nine churches with over 50 removals each, aggre- 
gated 718 members dropped: Oberlin First, 137; 
Cleveland Plymouth, 107; Ironton, 102: 

Fifteen churches have over 500 members, Cleve- 
land Pilgrim holding its place at the head of the 
list with 1,077, Cleveland Euclid Avenue rising 
to second place with 975, Columbus First, third, 
with Oberlin First falling to fourth. The others in 
order are Akron First, Toledo First, Toledo Wash- 
ington Street—which rises from ninth place to 
seventh with 185 accessions and a net gain of 143, 
haying had 563 accessions in the five years of 
Mr. Allen’s pastorate—Cleveland Hough Avenue, 
Mansfield First, Oberlin Second, Mansfield May- 
flower, Medina, Painesville, Marietta, Elyria. Other 
ehurches having large accessions are Cleveland 
Hough Avenue 87, Oberlin First 70, Hudson 66, 
Cleveland Pilgrim 64, Ashtabula Second 63, Cleve- 
land Euclid Avenue 57, Oberlin Second 54, Co- 
lumbus First and Akron 50 each. 

On the other hand, 49 per cent. of the churches 
have less than 100 members, the average for the 
state being 168; and 20 per cent. reported no ac- 
cessions. 

Cleveland Euclid Avenue leads in benevolence 
with $14,733, followed by Marietta with $10,778, 
Cleveland Pilgrim, Akron. There was a gain in the 
state of $3,469. Seven churches exceed $10,000 
for home expenditure: in order, Cleveland Pilgrim, 
Euclid Avenue, Hough Avenue, Akron, Toledo 
First and Washington Street, Columbus First. 
Property has increased about $175,000, and is now 
well above $3,000,000, five churches reporting 
values of $100,000 or more: Cleveland Euclid Ave- 
nue, Pilgrim, Plymouth, Toledo First, Mansfield 
First. Debts have increased by $22,000. 

Of conferences, Toledo, Cleveland, Central North 
(Mansfield), Central Ohio (Columbus), Medina, 
Marietta have gained members; while the Welsh 
conferences, Plymouth Rock, Puritan, Miami and 
Grand River have lost. 

Of Congregational centers, Cleveland, with 23 
ehurches, has 7,333 members, or ‘larger Cleve- 
land,” with 28 churches, 8,008 members; Toledo, 
seven churches, 2,776 members; Columbus, seven 
churches, 2,381 members; Oberlin, two churches, 
1,640 members; Mansfield, two churches, 1,357 
members; Akron, three churches, 1,316 members; 
Cincinnati, eight churches, 1,222 members; losses 
in Oberlin and Akron; gains elsewhere. 

Sunday schools over 500 are: Toledo Washington 
Street, 1,359; Cleveland Pilgrim, 1,144; Cleveland 
North, Oberlin First, Cleveland Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland Hough Avenue, Medina. Sunday school 
gain, 566; Christian Endeavor loss, 460. J. G. F. 


Vermont 


In the Vermont statistics every church is repre- 
sented more or less fully. The optimism of the 
collector is subject to a less severe strain this year 
than for a few years past. The figures tell a more 
cheerful story, and there is less need to ‘‘’splain 
away de tex’.’’ 

Three new churches, after deducting one which 
has been removed, bring our number to 212. None 
of these new enterprises is in any sense a violation 
of comity, and in two instances at least there has 
been-a harmonious combination of all the religious 
elements of the community. 

We have 21,816 members (of whom, alas! 5,270, 
or 24 per cent., are non-resident), a gain of 85. 
The real gain is larger. We have added 1,280 
members, of whom 813 came on confession, the 
largest number for a decade; while our loss by 
death has been 366 and by dismissal 542. The dis- 
appearance of 235 by revision of rolls (111 in one 
church) has strengthened rather than weakened 
the churches affected. In two cases a belated count 
has revealed large errors in previous reports which 
decrease the reported membership without appar- 

. entreason. The gain, too, does not include the ac- 
cession from the Christian denomimation of the 
flourishing church at Randolph, as this transfer 
was not consummated until the present calendar 

_ year had begun. ‘ 

Sunday school interests, which have shown in 
late years a regrettable decline, contribute to the 
general result by a gain of 390 in membership. So 

_much cannot be said for the young people’s socie- 


ties, which show a loss of one society and 128 mem- 
bers, continuing the decline noticeable in recent 
years. 

The total of benevolence, $47,758, is a gain of 
$403, but of our denominational societies only the 
A. M. A. and the C. S. 8S. & P. S. share in this gain, 
the other societies showing a loss from last year. 
A comparatively large increase in gifts to unde- 
nominational objects swells the total and causes the 
increase. A close study of these figures of benevo- 
lence should prevent our being exalted overmuch. 

For the satisfaction of our personal religious 
needs, however, we have expended $241,264, or 
$10,409 more than in the previous year. Add to 
this an increase of $2,652 in the debt on our church 
property, and it will be seen that we have not been 
forgetful to provide for ourown. We appraise our 
plant at $1,816,315, which is $47,200 more than a 
year ago. Our invested funds amount to $339,997, 
an increase of $20,916, 

Is-the general outlook favorable, or the reverse? 
The chronicler does not hesitate to take counsel of 
his hopes rather than his fears. Heis sure that he 
detects a deeper earnestness and a more resolute 
facing of existing conditions, which justify large 
hopes. J. M. C. 


Connecticut 


The Italian church in Stamford was dropped 
from the roll; Swedish church, New London, and 
Bunker Hill of Waterbury were added, making a 
total of 331, a gain of 30 churches in twenty-five 
years. Additions on confession were 2,080, total 
3,327. Losses by death 1,083, by letter 1,173, by 
revision of roll 584, total 2,840; a net gain of 487, 
making the total membership 64,912. The gain in 
confession over the loss by death is 997; the num- 
ber of families 45,733, a gain of 1,512; Sunday 
school enumeration 55,085, a gain of 663. 
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Seventy-four churches added on confession 
members, in numbers ranging from 10 to 66. 

Twenty-nine churches were vacant, eight 
plied by licentiates, two by women, four by 1 
ters of other denominations, and 104 had pz 
installed by council. Six had pastors emeriti ¢ 
eight cases two churches were served by one 
tor. One church which had practically give 
services resumed regular work under the ec 
Miss Lydia Hartig. A branch church was o 
ized under the care of Miss Flora D. Whiton. 

The twenty-nine foreign-speaking churches < 
200 to their membership and gave in benevo 
52 per cent. of the amount granted in aid. 
67 aided churches have a membership of 
and added on confession 256 more than wer 
by death. Their contributions plus the les 
amounted to $11,195 or 78 per cent. of th 
granted. 

The charities reported were $333,913, les 
$387,891 and the parish expenses $797,832, 
$1,519,636. The sum of these three items fc 
years is over $13,000,000. J: § 


Maine 


The summary of Maine statistics at the cl 
1905 gives these facts: whole number of chu 
262, a gain of two; present membership 2: 
including 4,477 non-residents; additions ¢ 
year 946, on confession, 578; removals 904 
gain 42. Sunday school membership 21,380 
298. Young people’s societies 147, with 6,669 
bers, a gain of 15 societies and 436 member 
nevolences $44,763, a gain of $4,955; home e 
ditures $280,019, a gain of $43,214. Val 
church property $1,975,600; invested fund 
longing to 108 churches $300,721; debts up 
churches $63,644. BE. WV 


Most Grocers Are Honest. 


If your grocer tries to sell you the “just 
as good” kind, when you ask for Ivory 
Soap, /ook out. 


He 


watching. 


is the sort of man who will bear 


Most grocers are honest. 


Most grocers sell 
druggists do, too. 


Ivory Soap. Many 


Bath; toilet; fine laundry. 


There is no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. 


That is 


why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 
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Measurements 
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of Character* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Drop, drop, slow tears, 

And bathe those beauteous feet, 
Which brought from heaven 
The news and Prince of Peace! 
Cease not, wet eyes, 

His mercies to entreat; 


To cry for vengeance 

Sin doth never cease: 

In your deep fioods 

Drown all my faults and fears 
Nor let his eye 

See sin but through my tears. 


—Phineas Fletcher. 


The story of Jesus at Simon’s table is a complete drama in itself. Each of the three 
principal characters takes his turn as the most prominent figure on the stage, express'ng 
by word or action his judgment of the others, using his own standard of measurement. 
Simon measures the characters of Jesus and the woman by his estimate of himself. The 
woman measures the character of Jesus by her love of adoration for his excellence, and he 
measures hers by the love of compassion, while in comparison with her he shows the self- 
righteous Pharisee dwarfed in moral stature. The drama closes with Jesus occupying the 
center of the scene, the supreme judge of human character amid wondering spectators 
[v. 49]. 

Making unselfish 1 ve the standard of measurement he reverses the current estimates of 
character in his time, not only in the churches but among the people generally. The 
Pharisee believed himself and was believed by men to be approved of God, because he 
abstained from conspicuous sins, regularly went to worship in the temple, observed all the 
Church fasts, and scrupulously paid into the temple treasury tithes of all he received 
[Luke 18: 10-12]. When Jesus said to the chief priests and elders, ‘‘The publicans and 
the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you,” he reversed popular judgment. He 
presented a new standard of measurement of character as determining fitness for the king- 
dom of heaven [ Matt. 5: 20]. The teacher’s task in this lesson is to make plain what that 
standard is and how Jesus used it; to show what harlots Jesus preferred to Pharisees and 
why he preferred them. This is to be done by studying these concrete instances of a Pharisee 


and a harlot in their relation to Jesus. 


1. A Pharisee’s idea of a prophet. 
Simon was clear in his own mind as to 
the character of a prophet. He would be 
first of all a Pharisee, such as Simon was 
—a man who strictly observed all the 
rules of the Jewish Church. Paul de- 
scribed such a man [Phil. 3: 5, 6]. Next, 
he would have a divine gift to discern the 
characters of others, would know a Phar- 
isee and reverence him, would discover 
intuitively the character of sinners and 
hold himself utterly aloof from them. 
Now Jesus had the reputation of being a 
prophet. Simon had the curiosity to see 
if the popular judgment was correct, and 
invited him to dinner, but withheld from 
him the customary courtesies to an 
honored guest [vs. 44-46] not being sure 
that he was worthy of them. When the 
woman came in, whose character Simon 
knew so far as it was public, and touched 
the feet of Jesus reclining on the triclin- 
ium, and he did not resent her attention, 
Simon concluded that Jesus either knew 
she was a harlot and therefore was a bad 
man, or else that he did not know her 
character and therefore was an ignorant 
man. In either case he could not be a 
prophet. The Pharisee had applied his 
standard of measurement to Jesus and 
found him wanting. 

2. A sinner’s idea of a prophet. This 
woman was evidently already acquainted 
with Jesus. Perhaps it was in gratitude 
for some service which he had rendered 
her that she came to him with her pre- 
cious perfume vase. At any rate she 
knew him as a benefactor of men, dis- 
cerned the purity and nobility of his 
manhood, and had an intuitive sense that 
he would not repel the tribute of penitent 
adoration of what she discerned in him. 
However great a sinner she was, she still 
had the power to know goodness and 
holiness in a human life and the impulse 
to adore and to reproduce them. She 
saw these things in Jesus, put her faith 
in him and laid bare before him her in- 
most heart in an act of unreserved self: 
sacrifice. She applied her standard of 


* International Sunday School Lesson for April 
22, Jesus the Sinner’s Friend. Text, Luke 7: 
36-50. 


We have in this dramatic picture: 


measurement to Jesus and found it 
correct, 

8. Jesus’ estimate of the Pharisee. Si- 
mon had said nothing in words, but his 
looks had revealed the meanness of his 
soul. He was self-centered, and his self- 
love was a sufficient motive to keep 
strictly the laws of his sect. Seeing noth- 
ing in the noblest men so attractive as 
what he saw in himself, he could not 
appreciate forgiveness, and was not ca- 
pable of much love. He had a mathe- 
matical but not an ethical or emotional 
estimate of Jesus’ parable [vs. 40-43]. 
It was natural for him to withhold or- 
dinary courtesies from a guest whom he 
had invited from a mean motive but 
did not honor in his heart. When Jesus 
applied unselfish love as a standard of 
measurement to Simon, the Pharisee did 
not understand that he appeared shriy- 
eled and contemptible. 

4, Jesus’ estimate of the sinner. He 
did not minimize nor condone her sins; 
nor did she. But beside the niggardli- 
ness of Simon’s treatment of him, he 
placed her lavish devotion. Great were 
her sins, but greater was her love for 
what he revealed to her of the Father. 
To her love he responded with the love 
of the Father for his child who trusted 
him. Love united to love conquered sin 
and assured her that it was forgiven. 
The righteousness of the harlot exceeded 
the righteousness of the Pharisee, there- 
fore she entered into the kingdom of 
heaven [v. 50] and he remained outside. 
No other story in the Gospels reveals 
God to us more clearly than this; in his 
relation to sin, and his contrasted feel- 
ings toward self-righteous and toward 
self-condemned sinners. No other story 
helps us to a nobler idea of the man- 
hood of Jesus Christ—his discernment 
of character, his courtesy, his contempt 
for meanness clothed with respectability, 
his love for what is humanly lovable 
even when concealed under a garb of 
shame. 


Bowdoin College rejoices in a gift of $50,000 
from an alumnus, Col. Isaac H. Wing of Bay- 
field, Wis., to endow the chair of mathe- 
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matics. The arrangements for the gift were 
practically made at the recent Bowdoin alumni 
banquet in Washington, where Colonel Wing 
has been spending part of the winter. Yale, 
too, is happy in the prospect of receiving 
nearly $100,000 from the estate of the late Dr. 
William T. Bacon, on the death of his widow. 
A bequest of $19,500 to the C. H. M.S. is im- 
mediately available. 


Local Indorsement of the Day- 
ton Council 


AT AURORA, NEB. 
e 

Sunday, March 4, was observed by the Congrega- 
tional and United Brethren churches of Aurora, 
Neb., in a way that made it a great souree of 
instruction and inspiration. To celebrate the 
results of the Dayton conference, union services 
were held morning, afternoon and evening, the 
Endeavor Societies holding also a joint meeting at 
6 30. Both pastors spoke earnestly on the signifi- 
cance and promise of the movement toward unity, 
and at the evening service laymen indorsed and 
emphasized the cordial positions the pastors had 
taken. Sentiment was strongly in favor of the 
union of the three bodies, and not a discordant note 
was sounded during the day. At the morning serv- 
ice it chanced that a brother pastor from the Meth- 
odist Protestant denomination was on the platform, 
so that each of the three bodies concerned was 
represented. 

It would seem that the movement toward actual 
union must now be taken up by the local churches. 
Certainly in communities where two or more of the 
denominations interested are located such united 
approval of the splendid work of the brethren at 
Dayton would be appropriate and effective. 

A. E.R. 


AT WYOMING, ILL. 


The church, Rev. William Moore, pastor, in its 
new manual will insert after The Creed of 1883, 
the words, ‘‘ We also indorse the following Declara- 
tion of Faith put forth by the Tri-Church Council 
at Dayton, O.,in February, 1906.”’ The words, “ In 
affiliation with the General Council of the United 
Churches,” will also appear each month in our 
chureh paper, as in the weekly calendar of the 
Edgartown (Mass.) church, to which you refer in 
your issue of March 17. w. M. 


Pure Foop Law 


Senate Expected to Pass It 


There will be no change in the 
cure of 


Ferris Hams ano Bacon 


because we have never used 
injurious preservatives 


INSIST UPON THES Besa 


All 
Seed Risks 


are covered by our three 
warrants. By this we mean that 


GREGORY’S 
SEED 


shall always be fresh, pure and reliable. 
Our free Catalogue also contains a lot 
of valuable farm and garden facts. 
J. J. H. GREGORY& SON, Marblehead, Mags. 
Ss SS 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. , 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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REV. FRANCIS M, PRICE 
Guam 


REV. JOHN K. BROWNE 
Harpoot, Turkey 


WILLIAM M.’ ZUMBRO 
Madura District 


Eifective Champions of Foreign Missions 


The group of men herewith pictured have 
been rendering yeoman’s service in behalf of 
foreign missions during the last three months 
in connection with the special American Board 
campaign East and West. Together with Sec- 
retaries Patton, Creegan and Hitehcock and 
Dr. Arthur Smith of China, they have been 
going from city to city, addressing large audi- 
ences and bringing to many of their hearers an 
altogether new conception of the extent and 
dignity of the foreign missionary movement. 


All have been for some years on the field, but 
hardly any of them can be called as yet veter- 
ans and they came home to garner up strength 
again to plunge into the fray after a few 
months’ furlough. But they have been will- 
ing to contribute a considerable portion of 
their resting time to forwarding the interest 
of the Board in this campaign and they have 
80 endeared themselves to our churches in dif- 
ferent places that we are confident our readers 
will be glad to look upon their faces. During 


this campaign sixty-seven cities and towns 
have been visited, from Portland, Me., to 
Topeka, Kan., and some 35,000 persons have 
been addressed, more than seven hundred 
pastors were in attendance, while the num- 
ber of men at the men’s suppers in different 
places ranged from 50 to 150. At Boston there 
was a notable gathering of 1,500 men in Tre- 
mont Temple. Most of the missionaries whose 
faces appear on this page expect to return to 
their fields in the course of a few months, 


REV. IRVING M. CHANNON 
Kusaie, Caroline Islands 


Professor Hale’s Conversion 
FROM THE UNITARIAN POINT OF VIEW 


One of the most extended and suggestive 
treatments of the recent conversion of Prof. 
E. E. Hale, Jr., of Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., a son of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
which has appeared from a Unitarian source, 
‘is that by the editor of the Pacific Unitarian. 
After extolling the large humanitarianism 
and long and self-effacing services of Dr. 
Hale, the article goes on to say: 


‘Tf the kind of Unitarianism his father 
preaches and lives had possessed him, 
he probably would have felt no need of 
this change to Calvinism. He himself 
says: ‘“‘It became clear to me that I had 
been giving up the element of self in 
life that I might accept Christ as a 
Master. I therefore openly did so.’’ 
‘Here is the sore spot. His life was self- 
ish. His father’s precept and example 
had not sufficed to move him. If he 
was a Unitarian, it was only nominally. 
We are informed that he has never con- 
nected himself actively with any Unita- 
rian ehurch and has taken little, if any, 
interest in matters of religion. He was 
without doubt living a perfectly respect- 
able life, but a very dull one, with little 
thought of others, with no glow of en- 
thusiasm, no stern conviction of respon- 


REV, F. B. BRIDGMAN 
Zulu Mission, South Africa 


sibility, no joy in working with God for 
the upbuilding on earth of his kingdom. 
The value of a religious faith for any 
individual is measured by its power of 
inspiration, by its actual helpfulness in 
nourishing a full normal life—healthful, 
happy, fruitful. 

Whenever Unitarianism fails to do 
this it should make no complaint, but 
rather rejoice, if an unresponsive soul 
can find the help it needs elsewhere. 
If Professor Hale is a better and happier 
man in the Presbyterian Church, it is 
proof, whatever the reason, that for him 
it is his true religious home, and his 


father would be the last man to regret . 


his finding it. 

Why it should be or need be it is not 
easy to understand. Why the son of 
his father could settle into such a mis- 
apprehension of what the Unitarian po- 
sition calls for one cannot see, The 
unselfish helpfulness that it nourishes 
is surely sufficiently evident. If there is 
anything good that we fail to give, let 
us find what itis and why we fail. If it 
is our fault, let us correct it. If it is 
a lack that inheres in a higher regard 
for truth and integrity, let us accept 
the consequences, and persevere in the 
course marked out for us by our con- 
victions. 

To convert is to turn around and start 
in another direction. Most of us need 
to be converted very often. We do not 


v 


REV. HENRY G@. BISSELL 
Ahmednagar, India 


keep on when we get started right, and 
selfishness is a constant deflecting force. 
It is a great gain when we confess we 
are on the wrong course and turn about. 
We need to be afraid of not being con- 
verted rather than of being converted. 
Of course, we need to be discriminating 
in judging of what we need to be con- 
verted from, and to. A good life is the 
end in view always, and whatever leads 
to that it is safe to follow.—The Pacific 
Unitarian. 


The Strenuous Life 


The law which bids us ‘‘scorn delights 
and live laborious days,’’ which assures 
us that 

Mortals miss 
Fair prospects by a level bliss, 


is the very central law of life. To pre- 
serve our faculties at their topmost level 
by constant work; to abhor and keep 
from the ruts of luxurious ease; to wel- 
come the opportunity of sacrifice, the do- 
ing of things that crucify the flesh; to 
maintain in every department the strict 
subordination of lower to higher, of ani- 
mal to spiritual—this we are coming now 
to recognize is not only the teaching of 
the New Testament gospel; it is seen by 
science to be the one and only way up- 
ward.—J. B., in London Christian World. 
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The Literature of the Day 


A Stimulating Volume of Essays 


The essayist has returned, but not as 
in former years. He holds and pleases 
the mind not by his graceful rhetoric, 
with dignified, melodious periods, but by 
keen wit, rapier-like thrust and parry, 
flashing and startling epigram. It may 
be, perhaps, that he adds little new 
thought to the discussion which he 
shares. But at least he makes you 
hear his ‘message, you do not care to 
sleep while he preaches. He may not 
solve the problem which he raises but he 
forces you to see there is a problem. 

Chesterton is one of the group, Master- 
man is another. And, of the two, Mas- 
terman has the most to contribute. His 
recent collection of essays, In Peril of 
Change, is of the best type. Every min- 
ister, every student of the kingdom of 
God may profit by reading the longest 
essay, The Religion of the City, a de- 
scription not only of London but of any 
great city. It is the voice of a new Jere- 
miah, earnestly, seriously warning us of 
our sins, yet not hopelessly. The domi- 
nant note of the book is ‘‘change,’’ 
tumultuous, tempestuous, with wreckage 
and suffering, but change in the end for 
the better. ‘“‘A world which is forget- 
ting God does not involve a God who is 
forgetting the world. The movement of 
new spiritual advance may arise from 
without, not from within the Church. 

. . But no human willfulness or weak- 
ness can forever delay the restitution of 
all things and the triumph of the end.” 

Many of these essays are biograph- 
ical and remarkably illuminating. The 
Church Militant describes four religious 
leaders, of widely different temperament: 
Temple, Westcott, Creighton and Dolling. 
Again Spenser and Carlyle, an odd couple, 
are compared; and again Disraeli and 
Gladstone. These titles suggest the na- 
ture of the volume. It is sociological, 
biographical, religious, prophetic. It is 
stimulating reading, well worth while. 


{In Peril of Change, by C. F. G. Masterman. pp. 331. 
B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.50 net.) 


The Negro and the Nation 


In considering the Negro problem a 
fair view of the South is as important as 
a fair view of the Negro. To this abso- 
lutely necessary end, Mr. George S. Mer- 
riam’s recent work, The Negro and the 
Nation, is a valuable contribution. The 
book is much more than a discussion of 
the place of the Negro in the nation, it is 
a review of the political history of the 
nation as it revolved around the question 
of slavery and emancipation. ‘If only 
North and South could have known each 
other’s best as they knew each other’s 
worst !’’ the author exclaims, in the midst 
of his argument. And this is his en- 
deavor, to set forth and interpret the best 
in each without ignoring the less good 
and the worst. Very valuable are the 
early chapters explaining the national 
mind toward slavery from the colonial 
days, the gradual movement toward eman- 
cipation, stopped by the invention of the 
cotton gin and the sudden tremendous 
rise in economic value of Negro labor. 
The complicity of the North in the slave 


trade, even after the Northern states had 
become free, should not be forgotten in 
forming moral estimates. The change of 
base in the part of Southern churches is 
a sad chapter in religious history. The 
unrealized but evident influence of the 
economic argument in guiding the judg- 
ment of the churches is a lesson which 
should be heeded in our own day when 
the same influences exert themselves to 
shape the attitude of religious bodies 
toward the power of ill-gotten gains. 

In both South and North, howevér, 
there were voices raised against slavery 
and a strong tide was setting in that di- 
rection long before Garrison spoke. As 
the description moves on toward ‘‘the 
great conflict,” the mind of each side is 
clearly interpreted. It would be difficult 
to conceive of a more intelligible or 
fairer statement than is given in the 
graphic chapter entitled Face to Face, 
where the Southern side is supposed to 
be summed up by a Secessionist and the 
Northern reply is given. Admirable are 
the estimates of the character of Davis, 
Toombs and Alexander Stephens in the 
South, and of Garrison, John Brown, 
Greeley and Channing, Governor Andrew, 
Beecher and Armstrong, in the North. 
And amid them all, solitary, sad, harassed 
on every side, but sturdy, self-poised, 
granitic, is Abraham Lincoln, the man at 
the helm, who as the years pass by stands 
out ever more clearly, the God.appointed 
arbiter of destinies. 

The period of reconstruction, which 
has an important bearing on the situation 
now confronting us, is carefully described 
in a series of chapters. We could wish 
that space had allowed as full a treatment 
of present conditions in South and North 
as has been given to earlier periods, but 
doubtless that was impossible in the com- 
pass of a volume. We are grateful for 
the book as it is. It cannot fail to ex- 
ert a beneficent influence in promoting 
that mutual understanding and sympathy 
which is desirable. And with that con- 
dition of mind the united people, North 
and South together, can work out the 
problem. 


(The Negro and the Nation, by George S. Merriam. 
pp. 486. Henry Holt & Co.) 


Tennyson’ s Comments on In Memo- 
tiam 


Tennyson’s influence as a teacher of 
instinctive and unconquerable faith in an 
age of insistent, and indeed inevitable 
doubt, largely depends upon the utter- 
ances of In Memoriam. The poem ap- 
pealed to all the deeper natures of his 
own time, and still appeals, by its high 
thought and frank facing of the spir- 
itual and intellectual difficulties which 
spring out of grief and death. It is long; 
it is meditative; it is often obscure; and 
it contains a wealth of allusions which 
are partly pérsonal and intimate and 
partly literary or historical and so, in 
both cases, in need of elucidation. The 
appeal was often made to Tennyson to 
explain such allusions; and though for 
the most part he took refuge in the 
poet’s privileged silence, yet at the end 
of his life he undertook a commentary, 


with the result—under the editing and 
enlargement of his son and his widow— 
of an edition which carries such elucida- 
tion as the poet and those nearest to him 
think it wise to offer to the public. 

The book itself, in the convenient form 
and familiar blue cloth binding of the 
Golden Treasury series, is an ideal edi- 
tion for companionship and study. The 
original matter is put at the end and in- 
cludes a brief introduction by the present 
Lord Tennyson, and notes. The son, as 
in his biography, emphasizes his father’s 
belief in immortality and his essentially 
Christian faith. Much the larger part of 
the material in the notes is supplied by 
the editor, though his father’s contribu- 
tion is valuable. It illustrates the poet’s 
sympathetic study of the natural sciences 
and his transfusion of the knowledge 
they supplied him into the material of 
imaginative poetry. And, on the other 
hand, it shows how completely his mind 
was steeped in the classic atmosphere. 
The notes are a real addition to study of 
the poem and this must be henceforth 
the definitive edition. 


(In Memoriam, annotated by the author. 
Macmillan Co. $1.00.) 


pp. 265. 


RELIGION 


Individuality and Immortality, by Wilhelm 
ed es pp. 174. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 
cents ne 


Professor Ostwald is one of the greatest chem- 
ists of the world, and a thoughtful interpreter 
of the philosophical implications of science as 
well. This lecture reveals intellectual ability 
but no spiritual vision of or aspiration for 
persistence of personal identity after death. 
In fact, the only immortality foreseen or de- 
sired by the lecturer is perpetuity of the race 
in a mundane sphere. Men’s influence will 
remain to shape their successors through 
works wrought or words spoken while in the 
body; but even this influence will disappear 
ultimately, individuality decreasing as dura- 
tion increases. Thus at last the drop falls in 
the ocean of time and is lost. Inasmuch as 
this view of immortality is said to be dominant 
in academic circles in Germany, the book has 
the significance which attaches to a statement 
so destructive of Christian ideals of immor- 
tality. Complaint has been made that Har- 
vard selects lecturers on the Ingersoll Foun- 
dation who are as wanting in the religious 
point of view as certain recent scientists who 
have lectured there have been. 

On Life After Death, from the German of 

Gustay Theodor Fechner, by Dr. Hugo Wer 


nekke. pp. 135. Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 


The essay of which this little book is a trans- 
lation was first published in German in 1835. 
Its author held that ‘‘the spirits of the dead 
continue to exist as individuals in the living,” 
and has worked out this idea in quaint sug- 
gestions and meditations which will interest 
many and perhaps will add somewhat of illu- 
mination to their eager gaze into the world 
beyond death. It is devout, hopeful and con- 
fident of a kind of personal immortality. 

The Church’s One wifey sr. by gh Ww. 


Robertson Nicoll, LL. D. Arm- 
strong & Son. 75 cents. 


Questions raised by the recent historical criti- 
cism of the New ‘Testament are here consid- 
ered. Dr. Nicoll complains of many recent 
handlings of our Lord’s life that the writers 
have approached the subject with presupposi- 
tions which beg the vital questions in advance. 
He compares the confidence of literary critics 
both of the Old and New Testaments with 
familiar failures of discrimination in regard 
to the writings of Englishmen. From these 
criticisms he proceeds to an exposition of his 
own methods of approach to the nihear of 
Christ’s character and influence. . 
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The Testimony Ae St. Paul to Christ, b 
R. J. Knowling, D. D. pp. one Chas. Serity 
ner’s Sons. Imported. $3.0 


These three series of iecteren by the Canon 
of Durham and Professor of Divinity in 
Durham University, aim to establish the 
genuineness of the Pauline Epistles, to ex- 
amine their testimony to the facts and teach- 
ings of the Gospels, and to the life of the 
primitive Church. Dr. Knowling is familiar 
with the German literature on which Pro- 
fessor Foster in his Finality of the Christian 
Religion and Professor Schmidt in his Prophet 
of Nazareth have largely drawn. Those who 
who have read these volumes should also read 
Dr. Knowling’s lectures, in which they will 
find how much more a different but no less 
scholarly attitude of mind can discover to 
confirm one’s faith in the reality of the life 
of Christ as recorded in the Gospels and as 
it was impressed on the primitive Christian 
Church. These lectures are a comprehen- 
sive and able defense of the historic interpre- 
tation of the New Testament which presents 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God who lived as 
a man among men, died on the cross for our 
sins and rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures. 


Old Testament poe oeeion. it John How- 
ard Raven, D. D. pp. 36 . Revell Co. 
$2.00 net. 


Classroom lectures maintaining the tradi- 
tional view of the inspiration, dates, author- 
ship and purpose of the books of the Old 
Testament, stating in part the conclusions 
of modern critical scholarship and answer- 
ing them. To those who wish to see how a 
‘teacher of the Old Testament would defend 
the traditions of the composition of the Old 
Testament for the instruction of pupils pre- 
sumably in agreement with him, this will be 
a valuable compendium. 

Pencil Points for Preacher =, Teacher, by 


Robert F. Y. Pierce, D. D. pp. 210. F. H. Re- 
vell Co. $1.25 net. 


For those who wish to employ the aid of the 
blackboard in Sunday school or pulpit, this 
book of suggestions and sketches will be very 
helpful. The author has in mind the average 
man who is not ‘possessed of much artistic 
skill and must be satisfied with crude outline 
work. 

The Gist of the Sermon, by Rev. Herbert C. 


Alleman. pp. 230. Lutheran Pub. Soc. 75 
cents. 


An exposition of the Book of Ecclesiastes in 
which no analysis of the book as a whole is 
attempted, but separate passages are handled 
suggestively as a message for young men. 

it Power and Bloquence. Vol. III. Com- 


aad by Frederick Bartou. pp. 455. F. M. Bar- 
ton, Cleveland, O. 


This collection contains a hundred revival ser- 
mons and outlines. It begins with Justin 
Mather, Clement of Alexandria and Chrys- 
ostom, but the great majority of sermons are 
from preachers of the generation just passed. 

The Covenanters, bv Rey. John Beveridge, 


. Paper. pp. 136. Imported by Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. 20 cents net. 


A Complete Handbook of ee ecuse Pictures, 
by Rev. William Walter Smitb, Paper. 
. 113. New York Sunday Senoot CGunicon: 

ew York. 


FICTION 


The Truth About gD Reagperths Ruokle. 
pp. 368. Century Co. $1. 


This is not a medixval ela: full of battle and 
wounds, but a very modern story of the loves 
of young men and maidens. It abounds with 
incident, queer entanglements, odd characters 
and the sorrows and joys incidental to the 
course of true love. A rich vein of humor 
enlivens the narrative and all ends well, 
though not perhaps as the reader expects. 
Randvar the Pcoemith, by Ottilie A. Liljen- 
crantz. pp. 314. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
It is a pretty conceit to make the old stone 
tower at Newport the center of a Norse ro- 
mance. According to the story, that was the 
site of Norumbega and there Randvar and the 
Earl’s daughter loved and suffered in the days 
of the Northmen. A human villain and a 
weird demon of insanity play havoc with the 
course of true love, but all ends well and 
the modern Saga is pleasant reading. 
The ppt of the Pines, by Margaret Morse. 
pp. 15: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 
A slight sketch of a man and a maid—their 
separate troubles and the way they helped 
one another. A wholesome breath of outdoors 
gives the little book its chief charm. 
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** No. 101,’” by Wymond Carey. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


A romance of the court of Lonis XV. based 
upon the mysterious doings of a French traitor 
or traitress, known as No. 101. Important 
secrets were sold to the English Government 
again and again, by this anonymous spy. 
Plots and counterplots in the life of Madame 
de Pompadour help to deepen the mystery. 
The construction is somewhat faulty, so the 
reader’s patience is unduly tried at times, but 
on the whole the story is entertaining and well 
written. 

Miss Primrose, by Roy Rolfe Gilson. pp. 294. 

Harper & Bros. $1 25. 
A story which is as fresh and wholesome as 
its name. The author’s admirers will not be 
disappointed in this longer piece of work, 
which is quite as well done as his short 
sketches. Without plot or villian or hero, 
this unfolding of the life of a valuable old 
maid is full of interest with many a touch of 
humor. 

The Vision at the Savoy, by Winifred Graham. 

pp. 320. F. H. Revell Co. 
How shall we evangelize therich? A brilliant 
and unconventional young woman of great 
wealth, confronted by death, suddenly realizes 
that rel'gion has had no place in her life. 
How may others, like herself, the thought- 
less, irreligious rich, be converted? She pro- 
vides that her fortune shall be devoted to the 
solution of this problem. The method em- 
ployed by the consecrated young man to whom 
the task is bequeathed is not that of a modern 
Savonarola, and few readers will believe that 
the secret is discovered. But the theme is 
important, the story is novel, well told, earnest 
and suggestive. 

Alexander Gifford or Vi’let’s Boy, by Rey. 


H. A. Merrill. pp. 331. Newcomb & Gauss, 
Salem, Mass. 


The student of the Negro problem will be in- 
terested in this book in spite of its serious 
literary defects. It describes the efforts of 
Negro boys and girls to gain an education. 
The hostile and the friendly opinions of South- 
ern whites, an illiterate’ Negro preacher’s ser- 
mon, revival scenes and an attempted lynch- 
ing, illustrate the needs and the difficulties of 
the situation. 
and labored among the Negro people and 
ardently champions their cause. 


pp. 378. G. P. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending April 3) 


AFTER His LIKENESS, by J. W. Jack. pp. 200. 
H. R. Allenson, Ltd., London. 85 cents. 

METHODE HENIN: First Year in French for Begin- 
ners, by B. L. Henin, LL. B. pp. 52. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 50 cents. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST, by Henry 
van Dyke, D. D. pp. 122. F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.00. 

CHILDHOOD, by Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. pp. 
254. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.00 net. 

IDEALS FOR GIRLS, by Mrs. Frank Learned (Pris- 
cilla Wakefield). pp. 226. F. A. Stokes Co. 
$1.00 net. 

THE Joy OF LiF#, by Lillie Hamilton French. pp. 
274. F. A. Stokes Co. 80 cents net. 

CHILDHOOD AND GROWTH, by Lafayette B. Men- 
del. pp. 54. F. A. Stokes Co. 60 cents. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN, by 
Hugo Richard Meyer. pp. 340. Macmillan Co. 
$1 50 net. 

A HARMONY OF THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL, KINGS 
AND CHRONICLES, by W'lliam Day Crockett, with 
an introduction by Willis Judson Beecher, D. D. 
pp. 365. F. H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 

CATTLE BRANDS, by Andy Adams. pp.316. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

LINCOLN, MASTER OF MEN, by Alonzo Rothschild. 
pp. 531. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3 00 net. 

THE Evasion, by Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. 
pp. 415. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF ROME, by Walther. 
Amelung and Heinrich Holtzinger. 2 vols. pp. 
326, 183. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 

WESSEX, painted by Walter Tyndale, described by 
Clive Holland. pp. 271. Macmillan Co. $6.00. 

THE STUDY OF A NOVED, by Selden L. Whitcomb. 
pp. 331. D.C. Heath & Co.: ‘ 

THE Goop LIFE, by Thomas Hamilton Lewis, D. D. 
pp. 214. Meth. Prot. Book Concern, Baltimore. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS AND THEIR CONTRASTS, 
by James M. Buckley, D. D. pp. 210. Eaton & 
Mains. $1.00 net. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS: WHO THEY ARE AND 
WHAT THEY Do, by Theodore P. Prudden. pp. 
80. Pilgrim Press, boards, 40 cents net; paper, 
25 cents net. 

BIRD AND BouGH, by John Burroughs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 


pp. 70. 


The writer has evidently lived © 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


GONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 6 


Mrs. W. H. Bledgett, president of the Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Association, presided. 
Mrs. Capron recalled early experience in 
India and begged that friends here would 
pray that missionaries be kept from the stains 
of heathenism, that they may have the “‘ in- 
definable something,’’ the abiding under the 
shadow of the Almighty, which they so much 
need. 

Especial mention was made of wives of 
native pastors in the Zulu Mission. ‘These 
women are real helpers to their husbands, 
bringing in by their womanly, Christian in- 
fiuence other women who may be won to a 
better life, and often also teaching a school 
for five hours a day. Miss Todd from Allaha- 
bad, India, of the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society, gave interesting facts in connection 
with her work. Miss Kyle, field secretary, 
had just returned from eleven weeks of meet- 
ings in New York, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. She made sixty-eight addresses during 
this time, and met companies of children, 
girls, young women, older women and the 
mixed audiences of weekly prayer meetings. 
Mrs. Carrington, who was for several years 
in Marsovan, and who left the next day for 
Constantinople, was introduced. 

Miss Luckey of Portland, Ore., prought 
greetings from the Oregon Branch of W. B. 
M. P. and spoke of the problems which con- 
front their workers and especially of the work 
among the young people, with which she as 
secretary is officially connected. 


Education 


Sunday, March 11, Herrick Hall, the girts’ 
dormitory of Pacific University, burned to 
the ground. No lives lost; contents of build 
ing saved; loss, $20,000; insured for $10,000. 
Gifts fer a new building in sums of. from 
$100 to $20,000 are much needed. 


Harvard’s Lawrence Scientific School ceases 
to have a separate identity, and hereafter 
Harvard College will confer the degree of 
bachelor of science; in addition the university 
will-use the McKay large bequests to build up 
a fine graduate school in applied science. 


Does your bak= 
ing powder con- 
tain alum? Look 
upon the label. 
Use only a powder 
whose labelshows 
it to be made with 
cream of tartar. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in 
buying only the Royal 
Baking Powder, which is_ 
the best cream of tartar 
baking powder that can’ 
be had. 
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A Welcome to the Church 
Home 


Within the next few weeks, many of our 
churches will receive large accessions to their 
membership, the fruit.of winter and Lenten 
evangelism. Shall we not emphasize as help 
fully as possible the fact that these pilgrims 
and strangers have entered into our special 
branch of the household of faith? Unfortu- 
nately it is customary to receive those who join 
by letter, by vote at a midweek service, when 
only a fraction of the membership is present: 
and besides this formal action in many cases 
there is no public word of welcome—nothing 
to indicate thankfulness in view of added 
members and increase of strength. Too often 
there is little to cause those who have changed 
their church relationship to feel that any hand 
of fellowship has really been extended. They 
have come as strangers and they remain such. 
They have the feeling of boarders, not of 
members of the family, and thus both they 
and those to whom they have been joined 
suffer loss. The sense of unity is wanting 
and there is-no practical illustration of the 
meaning of Christian brotherhood. 

By contrast, let me deseribe a service lately 
held by the North Shore Church, Chicago. 
This church is finely located, has an enthusias- 
tic pastor and the promise of large success. 
A number of members having been added, one 
evening a special service was held, designed 
to kindle and deepen in them the home feel- 
ing. By one speaker they were welcomed 
anew to the Christian life. The pastor with 
strong and winning words bade them welcome 
to a particular Congregational church. An- 
other emphasized the truth that the heart of 
Christ held for them a divine welc)me, and 
6till another, in view of what had been said, 
asked, ‘‘ What next?” urging that in future 
eonstant heed be given to the word spoken to 
all believers, ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses, saith the 
tord.’’ Then followed from both the new and 
thé older members brief utterances which 
tended to fuse all hearts. With the singing 
of Blest Be the Tie That Binds, the simple, 
instructive and helpful service closed. To a 
stranger, the example thus set seemed one 
that might be widely. and profitably imitated. 

E. H. 


On Martha’s Vineyard | 


Rev. G. A. Andrews of Holliston conducted a 
series of evangelistic services at Edgartown, March 
26-30. Believing that men are not responsible for 
the weather, he preached right on through rain and 
sunshine, and by Thursday had the room crowded. 
Results are best stated in the words of a resolution 
adopted by the church: ‘‘Mr. Andrews, by his 
forceful and earnestly spiritual sermons, has been 
a great blessing to us in Edgartown, leading several 
of our people to enter the Christian life, causing 
our children to enjoy the church with new zest and 
inspiring us to better work in every department.” 

In order to improve the quality of the instruction 
in the Sunday school the teachers have spent one 
evening each week studying a text-book prescribed 
by the Massachuset's Sunday School Association. 
At the completion of the course they were examined 
and received certificates from the State Associa- 
tion. The Junior Endeavorers have earned more 
than $40 by means of two entertainments during 
the winter. This money will be used to give the 
children a June outing, the boys visiting Nantucket 
for a three days’ camping trip and the girls enjoy- 
ing a great big red-letter day in New Bedford. 

In West Tisbury the pastor, Rev. H. Adadourian, 
has organized his children in a unique way. Heis 
combining the idea of the Junior Society C. E. with 
that of the pastor’s class. The results are excel- 
tent both as to improving youthful manners and in- 
creasing religious interest. M. 


Once there was a country newspaper man 
who mixed sawdust with the meal he fed his 
hens. He thought they would never know the 
difference. But they got even. When he 
came to set the eggs, half the brood hatched 
were woodpeckers. Whatsoever a newspaper 
soweth, that shall it also reap.—Prof. 7. M. 
Davenport. 


/ Pee ORI GLOVES 
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HOSIERY 


FOWNES’ HEAVY WALKING $1 50 CHAMOIS CLOVES -Strictly $1 50 
CLOVES. Hand Sewn 4 New. Buff, Tan, Gray and White 4 


CRAVATS-—Embracing all Desirable 
GLOVES FOR STREET, DRIVING, (RAAT See 


DRESS AND TRAVELING. pricefrom $1.00 to 6,00 


Men’s and Cadet’s sizes. $1.50 to 3.00 SHIRTS—For all occa- $1 50 ae 7.50 
a LJ 


sions 
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AGEE- 
RANCES 


When cooks agree that the range & 
iP” is right the meals are sure to So 


be all that one could desire. 


Good cooks universally agree that 
Magee Ranges are the easiest 

to handle and the most economical to 

manipulate. It is no wonder that modern cooks, 

who have their art at-heart, insist they shall bes 

furnished with Magee Ranges. 

MWustrated Booklet, The Magee Reputation,” sent. FREE. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the celebrated ** Magee ”’ Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
The guests of The Northfield are in close association with the Northfield Summer Conferences. 
They enjoy the companionship of refined people and the freedom of outdoor life. 
An illustrated booklet will be sent anywhere. 
AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. H. S. STONE, Assistant Manager. 
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In and Around Boston 


Palm Sunday at Central Church 


The large audiences assembling each Sunday 
at Central Church are not going there to in- 
dulge in that complacent feeling caused by 
honeyed words from the pulpit. The attend- 
ants, among whom are many young people, 
know their pet weaknesses, not to say sins, 
are to be pointed out plainly by the minister— 
still they go. Last Sunday Mr. Denison elab- 
orated on different forms of selfishness until 
the most self-satisfied was obliged to admit 
himself included. A rather unique and cer- 
tainly helpful Palm Sunday serv'ce resulted 
from shifting the emphasis from Christ’s tem- 
porary triumph to the reason for it. As the 
flag of a man’s country floating before his eyes 
on the battlefield enables him to forget the 
flying bullets, the misery and danger of his 
present position being minimized or even un- 
noticed by the passion for a great object, so the 
lesser adversities and sufferings and triumphs 
of Jesus became as nothing before his supreme 
idea of being lifted up on the cross that man 
might live. It is the great thing which en- 
ables us to forget the small; and when an indi- 
vidual or a church becomes engrossed in minor 
things it is a sign that they have taken their 
eyes from the cross, have turned away from 
higher motives to lower ones. 


Mr. E. H. Griggs’s Lectures in Boston 


Mr. Griggs closed his course on Browning 
last Friday with a study of the poet’s ideal of 
womanhood as embodied in Pompilia, in The 
Ring and the Book. The large and apprecia- 
tive audience was reluctant to depart without 
a@ personal word frem the lecturer. Yielding 
to their evident wish, Mr. Griggs spoke mod- 
estly of what he desired his work to ac- 
complish and of future lectures. He feels 
that even in these days of many organizations 
there is yet room for one who desires to deal 


FOOD SENSE AND NONSENSE 
The Experience of One Man’s Stomach 
Worth More Than All the Theories of 
the ‘‘ Professors’’ and ‘‘ Doctors’’ 


The attempts to secure pure food laws have 
called out many articles on the question of 
diet and the nutritive value of various foods. 
Most of these articles show an amazing mix- 
ture of food sense and food nonsenss. 

A writer in the April McClure’s concedes 
the truth that whole wheat flour contains 
more nutriment than white flour, but claims 
that it is not so digestible as white flour. This 
may be true and it may not be true. Scientific 
food experts are not agreed on this question. 

To meet this objection, however, the 
shreddiog process was invented. Shredded 
whole wheat contains ALL the flesh-forming, 
strength-giving elements stored in the whole 
wheat berry, made digestible by steam-cook- 
ing and shredding. The delicate porous 
shreds are quickly permeated by the digest- 
ive fluids of the stomach and are assimilated 
when the stomach rejects all other foods. 

Two boys in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 
at Lima, N. Y.—Sherman Cady and Harry J. 
Heltman—lived for six weeks during the past 
wintér on shredded whole wheat and milk. 
They ate nothing else during the six weeks. 
One gained six pounds and the other seven. 
Moreover, one of them was completely cured 
of a very serious stomach trouble. Both not 
only carried along their studies but took part 
in several athletic events which called for 
strength and physical endurance. 

There is no question about the whole wheat 
containing all the elements for the perfect 
nourishment of the human body; and there is 
no longer any question that these elements 
are presented in their most digestible form in 
shredded whole wheat biscuit. Our new cook- 
book which tells all about shredded wheat is 
sent free. The Natural Food Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y.- 
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directly with the individual, and whose aim is 
simply to teach. He urged his hearers to re- 
Geive the same ideal and to make themselves 
felt as forces for spiritual uplift and righteous- 
ness. 

Two courses are announced for 1907, one on 
Goethe’s Faust and another on The Ethics 
of Personal Life. Mr. Griggs hopes to give 
these courses at a time which will not co- 
incide with that of the weekly prayer meet- 
ing, a conflict which he regretted this year. 


The New Floating Hospital 


It is expected that the new boat now being 
built at East Boston will be ready for use by 
July 1. It will have twice the capacity of the 
old one. The entire space will be constantly 
used. This most beneficent of all oni chari- 
ties has steadily increased since it began in 
1894. That year about 2,500 sick children re- 
ceived treatment. Last year the number was 
9,763, In each of the recent years an increas- 
ing number of applications have had to be re- 
fused. Good food, careful nursing and sea 
air have saved the lives and brought back the 
health of a multitude of sufferers. The cost 
of the boat fully equipped will be about $95,- 
000, of which somewhat more than one-third 
is already subscribed. The treasurer, to whom 
gifts should be sent, is George C. Lee, of the 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 State Street. 


Superintendent Brooks with the Faneuil Church 

Faneuil Church, Rey. A. H. Mulnix, pastor, 
is rejoicing over the fact that the new super- 
intendent of Boston schools, Stratton D. 
Brooks, has bought a home in its section 
of the Brighton district and will renew the 
active relation with this church which existed 
not long ago when he was a supervisor in the 
Boston schools and Faneuil Church was just 
beginning. 


Pastoral Visitation 


The Ministers’ Meeting last Monday was 
like a family conclave, the one brief paper 
being followed by informal remarks. Dr. 
Sims in his address outlined a plan he had 
used successfully, that of calling by streets in 
alphabetical order, announcing them before- 
hand on the church calendar. His church has 
made an appropriation which enables him to 
drive to the more distant points. Mr. Wood- 
bridge described a peculiarly fruitful series of 
calls in a single afternoon; Dr. Allbright told 
of a recent arrangement by which his board 
of twelve deacons shares the visitation with the 
pastor; and Mr. Hunnewell said he was simi- 
larly relieved by the women of his church. 
Testimony as to the difficulty of finding time 
for visitation was unanimous. Dr. Morgan of 
Elgin, Ill., who has been ill at Clifton Springs, 
was cordially greeted and said that he used 
the four afternoons between Monday and 
Saturday for calling. Rev. C. M. Southgate, 
new secretary of the Massachusetts Bible 
Society, expressed his desire to serve the 
churches through that organization; and Rev. 
H. M. Penniman briefly reported the work of 
Berea College. 


A Toast to the Hostess 


Here’s to the hostess who has worried all day, 

And trembled lest everything go the wrong 
way. 

May the grace of contentment possess her at 
onee, : 

May her guests—and her servants—all do the 
right ‘‘ stunts.’’ 

—Good Housekeeping. 


Our good Dr. Cuyler accounts for the lack 
of conversions by a decline of preaching to the 
unconverted. He says that ‘‘preaching to 
Christians has been relatively overdone, and 
preaching to the impenitent, underdone.”’ Per- 
haps there have been too many attempts to 
convert the impenitent. by absent. treatment. 
We have heard fervid sermons addressed to 
them when every person in the audience was 
a professing Christian. 
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April Weddings 


Intending Purchasers of fine 
PORCELAIN and CUT GLASS 
will find extensive exhibits of the 
choice things to be seen in this 
line, equal to the best, among 
which are: 


China Service Plates. 

Boullion Cups and Saucers. 

Ramekins and Stands, attractive fea- 
tures of table service at ladies’ lunch 
parties. 

Grape Fruit Plates, a new table requi- 
site. 

China Sorbet Cups with stands. 

After-Dinner Coffee Sets. 

Turkish Coffees in-metal frames. 

Chocolate Sets. 

Jardinieres and Pedestals. 

Tall China Pitcher Vases. 

Guest-room Water Sets, pitcher, match 
box, candlestick and glass tumbler on 
tray. 

Sideboard Flagons and Steins. 

English Rock Crystal Glass, in stem- 
ware, vases, cologne bottles, etc. 

Liqueur Sets. 

Creme de’Menthe Glasses and De- 
canters. 

Cocktail Glasses, gold edges with cher- 
ries in colors in the bowls. 

Cut Crystal Bon-Bon Dishes, in the 
new, high-footed shapes, now so fashion- 
able. 

Rich cut glass low Dishes and Bowls. 
All values. 

Plain Cut Crystal Glass, colonial shapes. 

Easter vases, all values. 

Bread and Butter Plates, all values. 

Umbrella Vases and Cane Holders. 

Vienna Porcelain Paintings, on vases, 
plates and plaques. 

Dinner Ware (8d and 4th floor) in large 
variety, all grades, from the ordinary to 
the costly designs. 

Ornamental pieces from 

Copeland 
Coalport 
Cauldon 
Doulton 
Minton 
Royal Worcester 

Our price marked in plain figures, and 
we are not undersold if we know it. 

Quality is remembered when price is 
forgotten. 

INSPECTION 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 


33 Franklin Street 


Corner of Hawley Street near Washington and 
Summer Streets 


INVITED 


Formerly 120 Franklin, corner Federal Street 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, ST. PAUL, 
May 30.—The itinerary arranged by Beekman’s 
Tourist Agency for members and friends, officially 
indorsed by Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
federations and prominent Massachusetts ladies, 
is not only the lowest in cost, including the best 
hotels and all incidental expenses, but the selection 
of the Boston & Maine-Soo Line Route is a guaran- 
tee that the finest equipment of palace sleepers and 
dining cars will be provided, and affords varied re- 
turn trips if desired, to include steamships to Lake 
Huron, Georgian Bay, or through Lake Ontario, 
Thousand Islands and rapids. Copies of ‘“ Beek- 
man,” 293 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Idaho’s Opportunity and Need 


The great inland empire of Idaho, containing 85,- 
OO square miles, just now is of special interest 
rom the fact that the Federal Government is plan- 
ing to spend $15,000,000 in the state to reclaim 
he arid lands of the Snake River Valley. Two 
rojects—the Minidoka and the Bois-Payette—have 
een approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
vork on them is under way which will ultimately 
eclaim 540,000 acres. 

Aside from projects assisted by the Government, 
ix tracts of land have been taken by private com- 
anies under what is known as the Cary Act, involvy- 
ngisome 400,000 acres, the principal one being de- 
eloped by the Twin Falls Company. Though the 
vater was turned into their canal only about nine 
nonths ago, several towns have sprung up, and 
‘win Falls is a pretentious city of 2,500 people. It 
as-been estimated that to carry out all the plans of 
he irrigation canals now under process of construc- 
ion will require the expenditure of $50,000,000. 


ADVANTAGES OF IRRIGATION 


Few in the eastern part of our country can real- 
ze the advantages to be found in an irrigated dis- 
rict, though the inhabitants of ancient Chaldea 
nd Egypt appreciated them. Nearly the whole of 
he, United States west of the 100th meridian is 
wid land. Within this region are thirteen states 
nd three territories, with a population of 6,000,000 
nd} irrigable land estimated at about 70,000,000 
eres. Of this, 9,000,000 acres are under cultiva- 
ion, about 850,000 acres in Idaho. About 5,000,- 
300 acres lie in the irrigation belt of southern 
[daho, in the great Snake River Valley and its trib- 
itaries. But competent engineers have expressed 
he opinion that with the best system of storing the 
vaters of the spring and summer flood, the supply 
vill not be sufficient to water more than 2,500,000 
eres. This is nearly twice the area irrigated in 
Jalifornia, and about one-third of that irrigated in 
he valley of the Nile, which today supports a pop- 
lation of ten millions. Algeria has an irrigated 
rea about half as large, and a population of 4,000,- 
00; and Morocco with a little larger irrigated area, 
1as & population of 6,500,000. From these statis- 
ics one can understand that Idaho will be capable 
f supporting a very large population. And the 
yeople are coming in great numbers, the Oregon 
short Line Railroad report having brought nearly 
3,000 bona fida settlers within a few months, and 
lowing four persons for each family, this would 
ndicate 32,000 coming to the state by this line of 
ailway. 

PRESENT RESOURCES 


Last year Idaho produced $23,000,000 worth of 
‘old, silver, copper and lead, $15,000,000 worth of 
gricultural products, and $3,000,000 worth of wool, 
the. hay crop was worth $7,000,000, averaging 
nore than four tons to the acre and 10,000,000 
ushels of wheat averaged thirty-eight bushels to 
he acre. Twenty-two hundred cars of fruit were 
hipped to eastern points. 
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OUR VANISHING OPPORTUNITY 


Congregationalists are not keeping pace with the 
remarkable growth of Idaho in material things. 
Most of the twenty-five Congregational churches in 
the state are small and must be nurtured by the 
Home Missionary Society. Only three are self- 
supporting, Boise, Pocatello and. Weiser... Boise 
cordially welcomes the new pastor, Dr. G. E. Pad- 
dock, and faces the problem of immediate enlarge- 
ment of its house of worship to accommodate the 
growing church and Sunday school. Pocatello 
moves forward steadily in its elegant house of 
worship, under Pastor Whitham, and Weiser gives 
enthusiastic reception to Rev. G. W. Rexford, who 
has just assumed its pastorate. Rev. C. E. Mason 
enters upon his ninth year at Mountainhome, the 
church having closed its most prosperous year. 
The goal of self-support almost within sight, with 
enthusiasm the church responds to the appeal of 
Superintendent Kingsbury, and sends fifty dollars 
to aid in lifting the debt of the beloved Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Rev. H. C. Stover, with his bride, 
a few months ago took the work in the upper 
Weiser Valley, at Council and Indian Valley. The 
latter church has been greatly discouraged, and a 
large Mormon population has been colonizing the 
valley, but the whole field is taking on new courage. 
Pearl has recently called Rev. T. F. Bolger, and, 
though the camp is dull at present, the new pastor 
has inspired confidence, so that with the opening of 
the spring operations in the mines, the little church 
will experience quite a boom. 

Searcely a state in the Union feels so sorely the 
great debt upon the Home Missionary Society, as 
Idaho. New fields are calling for workers in every 
direction, and a dozen churches could be organized 
at once where they are absolutely needed, but in 
place of advancing, we can with great difficulty hold 
our own. Mammon is mighty on this Pacific slope, 
and we must have generous help for a number of 
years; but the time will come when Idaho with a 
generous hand will pour forth her wealth to extend 
Christ’s kingdom. R. B. W. 


So much of good in this world is attained 
by indirection that one sometimes wonders 
whether it is not the ideal way. Temperance 
in the North today increases more as the result 
of an insistent demand for sobriety by mod- 
ern business and industry than it does from 
the preaching of the pulpits and teachings of 
the schools; and now we are informed by the 
highest temperance authority that the wave of 
prohibition of the liquor business which is 
sweeping over the South is not so much the 
result of preaching or teaching of temperance, 
as it is the result of the decision of the whites 
to put intoxicants out of the way of the Ne- 
groes, who lack such restraint as was known in 
ante bellum days, and consequently are liable to 
temptations that result in awful tragedies 
when liquor inspires lust. Then follow lynch- 
ing and defiance of law. 


“Makes Cooking Easy.” 
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How to Get 5% 


‘ OU probably have often de- 

Assets Y/ sined hotter oe oe oun 
savings than 3% or 4%. But you 

$1,750,000 wanted to be sure. Let us show 

you how, for over 12 years, car- 

Surplus and Profits | tying the savings accounts of 
patrons in all parts of the coun- 

$150,000 try, we have. never paid less 


than 5%. 

Your money will be in careful 
hands, free from speculation. 
earning 5% Per Year, reckone 
for every day, no matter when 
received or when withdrawn. 

A strong, progressive institu- 
tion, ably managed, under super- 
Het of New York Banking 

ept. 

Write for particulars and in- 
dorsements. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Macullar Parker 


COMPANY 


Desire to call attention to the 
clothes for immediate use which 
they are now showing in their 


Retail Clothing 
DEPARTMENT 


The garments have been made 
in workshops on the premises by 
the best class of work people. 
The utmost care has been taken 
in regard to all the little details 
that go to make up perfect tailor- 
ing, and they think that for 
fabric, style and fit, the stocks 
have never been more satisfactory 


Men’s Furnishings 


will be found in great variety and 
at a wide range of prices. Dress 
and Negligee Shirts. Neckwear, 
Gloves, Etc. 


400 Washington St., Boston 


TOURS 10 EUROPE 


By White Star and Red Star Lines, account 
World’s Christian Endeavor Convention 
next July in 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


Five different tours, rates from $160 to £5105 in- 
cluding all expenses. Send for itineraries to 


H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 617 Tremont Temple, Boston 


No Filigree or Nickel 


-on the new plain 
CABINET 


Glenwood 


Just the natural black iron beautifully fashioned and perfectly 
cast— “The Mission Style ” applied to a range. 


The Broad, Square Oven, with perfectly straight sides, is 
very roomy, and the illuminized oven shelf can be adjusted at 


several different heights. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indi- 


cator, Improved Baking Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
Grate and Ash-Pan are each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front. 


Ash-Pan, Broiler 


Door, Grate and Cleanout Door—all are handy. Kitchen ; 
doors do not interfere in setting this range, for either end as = 
well as the back:can be placed squarely against the wall. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the new plain Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 
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Maine Ministers and Marriage ! 


The churches of Maine, which many years 
ago demonstrated the practicability of inter- 
denominational co-operation in the missionary 
fields of the state by establishing the Interde- 
nominational Commission, are again proving 
their willingness to work together for the 
cause of the kingdom. The particular foe at 
present is the divorce evil. The practice of 
divorce has increased rapidly, until now there 
is one divorce in the state for every six mar- 
riages—a truly disgraceful record. So easy is 
it for a man and his wife to separate and then 
enter immediately into another marriage rela- 
tion, that it is becoming more and more com- 
mon to seek divorce for this purpose. The 
inevitable results are following. Many are 
losing all idea of the sanctity of wedlock, of 
the dignity of womanhood, of the privileges 
and duties of motherhood, of the real place of 
the home as a corner stone of Christian civili- 
zation. 

The gravity of the situation has impressed 
itself with increasing force upon the clergy of 
the state, and at last steps have been taken 
looking to united action. Early in February 
a meeting of the Portland ministers was called 
by Bishop Codman (Episcopal) and Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins (Congrezational) to discuss the 
question. Forty-five clergymen were present 
representing practically all the Protestant 
churches of the vicinity. Recognizing the de- 
sirability for concerted action on the part of 
clergymen in the matter of remarrying di- 
vorced persons, a set of rules was adopted 
after careful consideration for guidance in 
the matter. An interdenominational standing 
committee of nine was chosen to extend the 
influence of the rules and to secure the assent 
to them of as many Christian ministers as 
possible throughout the state. It is also 
planned to bring the question up before the 
governing bodies of the different denomina- 
tions as they shall meet throughout the year. 

As the next step in the campaign a circular 
letter has just been issued to the clergymen of 
the state, inclosing the proposed rules, and 
asking for the signatures of those who will 
adopt them, not as binding in every case, but 
as the intended common practice. Such rules 
as may not be acceptable to the different min- 
isters are to be so indicated when the replies 
are sent in to the committee. The rules areas 
follows: 


To use great care before solemnizing any 
marriage lest the parties seek to enter that re- 
lation unadvisedly or lightly, and so to lessen 
the probable number of divorces. 

To refuse to solemnize marriages when both 
parties are strangers to the minister, without 
satisfactory introduction. 

To refuse to remarry any divorced person 
unless the certificate of divorce is produced. 

- To make it as difficult as possible for the 
guilty divorced person to enter again into the 
sacred relationship of marriage. 

To refuse to remarry any divorced person 
if it be known that the divorce was granted 
where the domicile was only temporary to ob- 
tain the divorce. 

To refuse to remarry any divorced person 
if it be known that the divorce was granted 
solely upon default or with only a formal hear- 
‘ing to cover the law. 

To refuse to remarry any divorced persons 
within one year after the granting of the 
divorce. 

To refuse to remarry any divorced person 
except the innocent party where the divorce 
was granted for the cause of adultery, or the 
reunion of those divorced. Cc. M. &. 


Alcoholic drink is playing a part in the 
Moorish question. The, introduction of in- 
toxicants has aggravated all sorts of troubles 
and at the Algeciras Conference, the Moorish 
delegate proposed that an almost prohibitive 
tax be placed upon the importation of alco- 
holic beverages. The proposal was unani- 
mously rejected ‘‘ with mingled feelings of 
amusement and annoyance,’’ so the European 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


SUFFALO 


LrraiA WATER | 


“TI Prescribe It with the Utmost Confidence in Indigestion Due 
to Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous Membranes.” 
Dr. Wm. H. Doughty, Augusta, Ga., Professor of Materia Medica and 


Therapeutics in Medical College . with the 
of Georgia: **1 prescribe the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER utmost con= 
fidence in all forms of Indigestion due to Chronic Catarrh of the Mucous 
Membrane, with excess of acid; also in the secondary or symptomatic dyspepsia of 
uterine and renal origin.” 


“In Lithaemia I Always Advise Its Use.” 

Dr. Stuart McGuire, Richmond, Va., Surgeon in charge of St. Luke's 
Hlome, Professor of Principles of Surgery, and of Clinical Surgery, University 
College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., etc.: ‘‘In cases of headache from lithzmia, 
of headache from passive congestion of the kidneys, of strangury from concentrated 


urine, and a host of other BUFFALO LITHIA WATER es 


ills, I always advise 


“A Remedy of Great Potency.” 
Louis C. Horn, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Diseases of Children and 


Dermatology in Baltimore Uni- in my prac- 
versity, writes: ‘‘Having used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER tice in the 
past eight or nine years, I find it the most pleasant and most reliable solvent in 
Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder and Renal Calculi; also in gouty and 
rheumatic conditions. It is a remedy of great potency.”’ 


“Have Used It with the Most Satisfactory Results.” 
Dr. Lewis Bosher, Richmond, Va., Professor of Surgery, Medical College of 


Virginia: ‘‘ Thave with the most satisfactory 
teequantly used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER results in all conditions 
where an active diuretic is indicated, and have found it especially serviceable in 
Rheumatic and Gouty Conditions, Albuminuria of Pregnancy, Catarrh of the 
Bladder, and other diseases affecting the urinary organs.’’ 

Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 


HOTEL AT SPRINGS OPENS JUNE 15TH. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


The Heating Question 


If you burn too much coal—if you’re 
dissatisfied with your present heating 
system—or if you’re about to install a 
new one, why not investigate the 


KELSEY WARM AIR 
GENERATOR SYSTEM 


Kelsey Generators are giving most 
satisfactory results in five-room cot- 
tages and in the very finest city and 
country residences, and in churches and 
school buildings. 

There are many good reasons why 
the Kelsey Fresh Air System is more efficient, healthful and economical than 
furnaces or Steam and Hot Water Systems. These reasons are made clea1 
in our booklet ‘All about the Kelsey.’? Why not send for it and for book 
of ‘‘Opinions,’”’ showing 250 Kelsey Heated Houses, with hundreds of letters 
from the users. 

SAVES FUEL because it warms air by best method, has greatest heating 
surfaces, and utilizes all the heat with no loss of same in cellar or up 
chimney. 

HEALTHFUL because it warms fresh air—enough for heat and ventila- 
tion—and forces to every room in the house. 


... 28,000 IN USE... 
KELSEY HEATING CO. 


Main Office 353 West Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York Office, 156 Fifth Ave. Boston Agency, 44 Hanover St 
And sold by 800 dealers who know the heating business. 


Resrtpence Mr. Georce B. Lorp 
Melrose, Mass. 


Lewis A. Dow, Architect, Melrose 
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North Dakota 


State Consulting Editors: Pres. John H. Morley; Supt. Gregory J 


tough Home Missionary Eyes 
CHURCH UNITY 


ar as we discuss the Dayton meeting we are 
ord with the movement for union. ‘It does 
fect us directly, for there is not a church of 
otestant Methodist or United Brethren orders 
rth Dakota. We have not a pastor and few 
ers from either of them. Whatever changes 
e needed to bring us into line with the new 
tution of the Home Missionary Society and 
till larger plan for union we shall be glad to 
take. At present we are deeply concerned 
e lifting of the debt on the ‘ Mother of our 
hes.”’ We hope, also, to have a hand in the 
rd movement for that million for foreign mis- 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH 


churches continue to multiply. Notwith- 
ng the severe reduction of our missionary 
7, Nine churches have been organized in the 
ust closing. Only this financial shortage has 
is from gathering double this number. We 
10w about one hundred and forty churches. 
yterians are favored with a greater native 
tuency on account of the large Canadian ele- 
but their greatest advantage is in having at 
three times aS many missionary dollars for 
ling their work. 
he number of churches, Lutherans with over 
hundred, outnumber all. Methodists come 
ind Roman Catholics and Presbyterians are 
together in number of churches, though in 
of their church property and number of 
3’ in their following, they doubtless rank 
o the Lutherans. 


EDUCATION 


in educational work we of the Pilgrim faith 
st. We have the only institution of college 
in the state. Methodists have recently pulled 
‘ir college at Wahpeton and are planning to 
school in affiliation with the State University 
nd Forks. They have raised a fund of $100,- 
or this purpose. Our Presbyterian friends 
a closed building at Jamestown, and only 
ly began to move again for an educational 
tion. Both these bodies have a large number 
mg churches and a people who are able to do 
. The English-speaking religious work of the 
s largely in their hands and ours. 

YO College trustees are looking for a president 
e up the work laid down by Dr. Morley. Dur- 
3 term of office the Pearsons endowment was 
eted, a Carnegie library promised and a start 
for another new building. The hour has 
‘for the next forward movement. The next 
ears will doubtless see several new buildings 
/ campus, $200,000 added to endowment, and 
umber of students trebled and quadrupled. 
the only distinctively Christian college of the 
located in its principal city, with no college of 
nd nearer than the Twin Cities, it would be 
o find a more strategic position for the devel- 
it of a great institution. 

n Fisk is leaving toaccept a Government posi- 
fter seven years of valuable work. Dr. E. F. 
ms of Chicago, paid the college a welcome 
recently. Rev. G. B. Barnes is doing some 
work for the college while President Morley 
s the closing months of his service in the 


lips Academy at New Rockford, our other 
l, in its second year, gathers seventy-five 
sing young people from the farms and villages 
. central part of our state. Principal Aldrich 
is self.sacrificing corps of teachers are doing 
at work. A $25,000 endowment would set 
chool on its feet. 


IN LOCAL FIELDS 


| Wahpeton chureb, recently bereaved by the 
ely death of its gifted pastor, Rev. T. M. 
nds, is the oldest of our order in the state. 
spring its twenty-fifth anniversary will be cele- 
1. Rev. G. B. Barnes was pastor here for 
2 years and left the marks of his strong per- 
ity. 

ley City and Fargo First are the same age, 
re planning to celebrate their quarter-centen- 
Two of these oldest and strongest churches 
ithout pastors, though Fargo First is being 
ied acceptably till early summer by Rev. G. B. 
8. 

cota, one of the younger churches, is just com- 


pleting a fine house of worship and with its efficient 
pastor, Rev. P. J. Henness, is, to be congratulated 
on having one of the best meeting houses in the 
state. 

Carrington, under the devoted leadership of Rey. 
Robert Paton, has adopted plans calling for a 
church to cost, when completed, about $15,000, and 
to be the finest Protestant edifice in the state out- 
side the Red River Valley. Nearly a dozen other 
churches are building or planning for it in the 
coming season. The faithful Building Society is 
assisting with its timely help. 


THE PASTORAL TERM 


Of all our pastors, the two Indian missionaries 
have been longest at their posts. Rev. C. L. Hall 
has been at Fort Berthold thirty years, and Rev. 
G. W. Read at Fort Yates nineteen years. Rev. 
C. H. Phillips is in his eleventh year at Jamestown. 
He has been in the state twenty years and is only 
in his second pastorate. He/‘is state registrar and 
enough the veteran to have an academy named in 
his honor. Nextin length of service is Rev. Michael 
Treiber, pastor of the German church at Kulm and 
eight others, for eight years. The pastorates at 
Fargo First have averaged five years. The migra- 
tory microbe is too active in this ozone-laden at- 
mosphere to admit of long pastorates. But we are 
paying better salaries, getting better churches and 
parsonages and expect these microbes will be re- 
duced if not extinguished. : 


THE BENEVOLENT FOREIGNER 


German churches largely excel the English in 
gifts for missions. Those on Pastor Kulm’s field 
gave $1,400 last year, an average of nearly $10 
per member. Even this good record is beaten by a 
Norwegian Baptist church in Minnesota—a coun- 
try church of three hundred members, in a com. 
munity of well-to-do farmers. This church supports 
twenty-six missionaries in home and foreign fields. 
One of them is a general worker in the northern 
part of this state and every month this church 
sends him $50 promptly. The foreigner makes 
a great Christian. 


NOTES OF PROGRESS 


The forthcoming Year-Book will show an increase 
of 40 per cent. in additions to membership and about 
the same increase in benevolences. We are hold- 
ing on to our prohibition law and are on the whole 
making constant headway against “blind pigging” 
and other forms of illegal selling of liquor. 

More new people come to us from the goodly 
state of Iowa than from any other and they are 
helping us in every way. 

This year promises to be one of the greatest de- 
velopment. With railroad lines extending, we are 
likely to have as many new towns established as 
last year, and we then built more miles of track than 
any other state and started about sixty new towns. 
At the present rate of settlement there will be little 
government land left within our borders in another 
year. G. J. P. 


Church Federation and Union 


There is a growing tendency here against multi- 
plying churches in small communities. The Council 
of Church Federation in New York last fall, some 
local attempts at federation, the bringing together 
of different denominations, especially the young 
people, in various gatherings, the manifest weaken- 
ing in denominational shibboleths, our native com- 
mon sense which revolts at three or four weak 
churches where there should be one strong church, 
all have stimulated co-operation between denomi- 
nations and reduction in the number of churches. 


DIFFICULTIES 


A small community may have two weak churches, 
each, however, yoked with a country work of con- 
siderable importance, frequently the field being 
self-supporting. When the two churches so adjust 
their services that the central community is regu- 
larly supplied with but one service each Lord’s Day 
and a large outlying district is cared for, it is evi- 
dent that with this co-operation there is little waste 
of power, though the arrangement is not ideal. The 
Year-Book does not tell of all such work, much of 
it being unorganized. 

Then most North Dakota towns are growing, and 
the census in a few years solves the problem of 
what at first seems too many churches. 

Moreover, in the small community, equally with 
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Powell, both of Fargo 


the city, there is attachment to the denomination, 
with its history; and even though union of churches 
is wise, tact, patience, education are necessary 
before it can be accomplished. Chicago and Boston 
have churches which could profitably unite; but 
they will not. The same is true of every home 
missionary field. Education, not compulsion, is 


needed. 
ADVANCE 


One method is by the withdrawal of one of two 
denominations from a small community, balanced 
by the withdrawal of the other denomination in an-_ 
other community. This has been ¢ffected here and 
in other states. Superintendents are glad to facili- 
tate such a combination. It does not always work 
ideally. But when fairly made and each community 
keeps faith, it works well. 

Another and more common method is by survival 
of the fittest. For example, two churches nearly 
alike are working in a town which can support but 
one. One is better conducted, has an abler pastor, 
takes the lead and gradually eliminates the other; 
sometimes most of the membership of the weaker 
is gradually absorbed by the stronger. Ora church 
unsupplied for a season in a growing town loses 
members it would otherwise have gained and even- 
tually is closed. Every denomination has closed 
churches in this way and sold the property. This 
is a process of natural selection. Tact, liberality, 
appreciation of the good in other denominations on 
the part of the successful church, accelerate such a 
movement. ; : 

The problem will be solved more easily if the 
ehurch which gains right of way in any over- 
churched community omits emphasis on sectarian 
features. Such a church must meet the particular 
needs of the community rather than its denomina. 
tionalideal. If a Congregational church is the only 
one in @ community with Baptists, Methodists and 
others, unorganized but affiliating with it, let it put 
denominational. tenets in the background, omit the 
eelebration of Forefather’s Day, in various ways 
enlarge its scope and mold the community into 
loyalty to the highest ideals of the Master. The 
independence of the local church is important. Our 
fathers sealed their testimony to this principle with 
their blood. But the battle has been fought, and 
even a Congregational church in such a community 
could well emphasize other truths. 

The problem of too many churches in the com- 
munity will be solved in part when the church, 
whatever its name, which has right of way in a 
community, reaches out to meet the needs of the 
people. ; 

Another solution is the forming of union churches. 
A few such churches in every state have worked 
well. The danger is that the church, needing de- — 
nominational fellowship, will identify itself with 
the denomination most in sympathy with such 
movements, the Congregational, and therefore will 
appear to be sailing under false colors. Other de- 
nominations are suspicious—and justly—of union 
ehurehes which always identify themselves with 
the same denomination. 

We have not yet reached the position here of hay- 
ing all Christians in the new town unite in an unde- 
nominational church. The need of aid in church 
building and the support of a pastor, which must 
come from a denomination, stand in the way. But 
the fact that new communities have this ideal 
shows the advantage of discussing federation, 
union and comity. Such discussion, when wise and 
showing acquaintance with the facts, educates to 
the right ideals. But when conclusions are drawn 
from a narrow induction or the whole burden of 
denominationalism is thrown upon Western home 
missionary fields the discussion is not enlightening, 
A strong impulse toward church federation, both in 
the city and on the frontier, is now being given. It 
will win where union of churches is impossible, 
There are none too many laborers anywhere. 
though there may be too many organizations. The 
work needs to be co-ordinated so that there shall 
not be two ministers in a small community, each 
speaking at the same hour. Let one go to the 
unchurched masses of the country fast lapsing into 
barbarism ; and the laborers will be found not too - 
many but too few. This is being done in many 
mission fields. A 

Our National Home Missionary Society takes a 
wise step forward when it throws upon the men on 
the ground full responsibility for the work. These 
men have the facts; they can note sudden changes 
in the situation; can negotiate for the solution of 
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And Salute Your Queen 


Ho, All Ye Faithful Followers of Ananias 


GIVE EAR! 


A Young Girl said to a Cooking School Teacher in New York: ‘If You 
make One Statement as False as That, All You have said 
about Foods is Absolutely Unreliable.” 


This burst of true American girl indignation” 
was caused by the teacher saying that Grape- 
Nuts, the popular pre- digested food, was made 
of stale bread shipped in and sweetened. 

The teacher colored up and changed the 
subject. 

There is quite an assortment of traveling 
and stay-at-home members of the tribe of 
Ananias who tell their falsehoods for a vari- 
ety of reasons. 

In the spring it is the custom on a cattle 
ranch to have a ‘‘round up,’’ and brand the 
cattle, so we are going to have a “round-up,” 
and brand these cattle and place them in their 
proper pastures. 


FIRST PASTURE. 


Cooking school teachers—this includes 
“*teachers ’’ who have applied to us fora 
weekly pay if they would say ‘‘some- 
thing nice’? about Grape-Nuts and 
Postum, and when we have declined to 
hire them to do this they get waspy 
and show their true colors. 

This also includes ‘‘demonstrators”’ 
and “lecturers” sent out by a certain 
Sanitarium to sell foods made there, and 
these people instructed by the small-be- 
whiskered-doctor—the head of the insti- 
tution—to tell these prevarications (you 
can speak the stronger word if you like). 
This same little doctor conducts a small 
magazine in which there is a department 


of “answers to correspondents,’’ many 
of the questions as well as the answers 
being written by the aforesaid doctor, 


In this column some time ago appeared 
the statement: ‘‘ No, we cannot recom- 
mend the use of Grape-Nuts for it is 
nothing but bread with glucose poured 


over it.’? Right then he showed his 
badge as a mamber of the tribe of An- 
anias. He may have been a member for 
some time before, and so he has caused 
these ‘‘lecturers” to descend into the 
ways of the tribe wherever they go. 
When the young lady in New York put 
the ‘‘iron on” to this ‘‘teacher’’ and 
branded her right we sent $10.00 to the 
girl for her pluck and bravery. 


SECOND PASTURE. 


Editors of ‘‘ Trade’’ papers known as 
grocers’ papers. 

Remember, we don’t put the brand on 
all, by any means. Only those that re- 
quire it. These members of the tribe 
have demanded that we carry advertis- 
ing in their papers and when we do not 
consider it advisable they institute a 
campaign of vituperation and slander, 
printing from time to time manufactured 
slurs on Postum or Grape-Nuts. When 
they go far enough we set our legal force 
at work and hale them to the judge to an- 
swer. If the pace has been hot enough 
to throw some of these ‘‘cattle’’ over on 
their backs, feet tied and ‘‘ bellowing,’’ 
do you think we should be blamed? They 


‘ gambol around with tails held high and 


jump stiff legged with a very ‘‘cocky”’ 
air while they haye full range, but when 
the rope is thrown over’ them ‘‘it’s dif- 
ferent.” 

Should we untie them because they 
bleat soft and low? Or should we put 
the iron on, so that people will know the 
brand? 

Let’s keep them in this pasture, any- 
how. 


THIRD PASTURE. 


Now we come to a frisky lot, the 
“Labor Union’’ editors. You know 
down in Texas a weed called ‘‘ Loco” 
is sometimes eaten by a steer and pro- 
duces a derangement of the brain that 
makes the steer ‘‘ batty ’’ or crazy. Many 
of these editors are ‘‘ Locoed”’ from hate 
of any one who will noi instantly obey 
the ‘“‘demands”’ of a labor union and i* 
is the universal habit of such writers to 
go straight into a system of personal vili- 
fication, manufacturing any sort of false- 
hood through which to vent their spleen. 
We assert that the common citizen has a 
right to live and breathe air without ask- 
ing permission of the labor trust and this 
has brought down on us the hate of these 
editors. When they go far enough with 


their libels, is it harsh for us to get judg- 
ment against them and have our lawyers 
watch for a chance to attach money due 
them from others? (For they are usually 
irresponsible.) 


Keep your eye out for the ‘* Locoed”’ 
editor. 


Now let all these choice specimens take 
notice: 

We will deposit one thousand or fifty thou- 
sand dollars to be covered by a like amount 
from them, or any one of them, and if there 
was ever one ounce of old bread or any other 
ingredient different than our selected wheat 
and barley with a little salt and yeast used 
in the making of Grape-Nuts, we will lose the 
money. 

Our pure food factories are open at all times 
to visitors, and thousands pass through each 
month, inspecting every department and every 
process. Our factories are so clean that one 
could, with good relish, eat a meal from the 
floors. ; 

The work people, both men and women, are 
of the highest grade in the state of Michigan, 
and according to the state labor reports, are 
the highest paid in the state for similar work. 

Let us tell you exactly what you will see 
when you inspect the manufacture of Grape- 
Nuts. You will find tremendous elevators 
containing the choicest wheat and barley pos- 
sible tobuy. These grainsare carried through 
long conyeyers to grinding mills, and there 
converted into flour. Then the machines make 
selection of the proper quantities of this flour 
in the proper proportion and these parts are 
blended into a general flour which passes over 
to the big dough mixture machines, there water, 
salt and a little yeast are added and the dough 
kneaded the proper length of time. 

Remember that previous to the barley hay- 
ing been ground it was passed through about 
one hundred hours of soaking in water, then 
placed on warm floors and slightly sprouted, 
developing the diastase in the barley, which 
changes the starch in the grain into a form of 
sugar. 

Now after we have passed it into dough and 
it has been kneaded long enough, it is molded 
by machinery into loaves about 18 inches long 
and 5 or 6 inches in diameter. It is put into 
this shape for convenience in second cooking. 

These great loaves are sliced by machinery 
and the slices placed on wire trays, these trays, 
in turn, placed on great steel trucks, and 
rolled into the secondary ovens, each perhaps 
75 or 80 feet long. There the food is subjected 
to a long low heat and the starch which has 
not been heretofore transformed, is turned 
into a form of sugar generally known as Post 
Sugar. It can be seen glistening on the gran- 
ules of Grape-Nuts if held toward the light, 
and this sugar is not poured over or put on the 
food as these prevaricators ignorantly assert. 
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On the contrary the sugar exudes from the in- 
terior of each little granule during the process 
of manufacture, and reminds one of the little 
white particles of sugar that come out on the 
end of a hickory log after it has been sawed 
off and allowed to stand for a length of time. 

This Post Sugar is the most digestible food 
known for human use. It is so perfect in its 
adaptability that mothers with very young in- 
fants will pour a little warm milk over two or 
three spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, thus washing 
the sugar off from the granules and carrying 
it with the milk to the bottom of the dish. 
Then this milk charged with Post Sugar is fed 
to the infants producing the most satisfactory 
results, for the baby has food that it can digest 
quickly and will go off to sleep well fed and 
contented. 

When baby gets two or three months old it 
is the custom of some mothers to allow the 
Grape-Nuts to soak in the milk a little longer 
and become mushy, whereupon a little of the 
food can be fed in addition to the milk con- 
taining the washed off sugar. 

It is by no means manufactured fora baby 
food, but these facts are stated as an illustra- 
tion of a perfectly digestible food. 

It furnishes the energy and strength for the 
great athletes. It is in common use by phy- 
sicians in their own families and among their 
patients, and can be seen on the table of every 
first-class college in the land. 

We quote from the London Lancet analysis 
as follows: 

‘©The basis of nomenclature of this prepa- 
ration is evidently an American pleasantry, 
since ‘Grape-Nuts’ is derived solely from 
cereals. The preparatory process undoubt- 
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edly converts the food constituents into a 
much more digestible condition than in the 
raw cereal. This is evident from the remark- 
able solubility of the preparation, no less than 
one-half of it being soluble in cold water. 
The soluble part contains chiefly dextrin and 
no starch. In appearance ‘Grape-Nuts’ re 
sembles fried bread-crumbs. The grains are 
brown and crisp, with a pleasant taste not 
unlike slightly burnt malt. According to our 
analysis the following is the composition of 
‘Grape-Nuts’: Moisture, 6.02 per cent; min- 
eral matter, 2.01 per cent; fat, 1.60 per cent; 
proteids, 15.00 per cent; soluble carbohydrates 
&@, 49.40 per cent; and unaltered carbohydrates 
(insoluble), 25.97 per cent. The features 
worthy of note in this analysis are the excel- 
lent proportion of proteid, mineral matters, 
and soluble carbohydrates per cent. The 
mineral matter was rich in phosphoric acid. 
*Grape-Nuts’ is described as a brain and 
nerve food, whatever that may be. Our analy- 
sis, at any rate, shows that itis a nutritive of 
a high order, since it contains the constituents 
of a complete food in very satisfactory and 
rich proportion and in an easily assimilable 
state.’’ 

An analysis made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment some time ago shows that Grape. Nuts 
contains nearly ten times the digestible ele- 
ments contained in ordinary cereals and foods, 
and nearly twice the amount contained in any 
other food analyzed. 

The analysis is familiar to practically every 
successful physician in America and London. 

We print this statement in order that the 
public may know the exact facts upon which 
we stake our honor and will back it with any 
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amount of money that any person or corpora- 
tion will put up. 

We propose to follow some of these choice 
specimens of the tribe of Ananias. 

When you hear a cooking school*teacher or 
any other person assert that either Postum or 
Grape- Nuts are made of any other ingredients 
than those printed on the packages and as we 
say they are made, send us the name and 
address, also name of two or three witnesses, 
and if the evidence is clear enough to get a 
judgment we will right that wrong quickly. 

Our business has always been conducted on 
as high a grade of human intelligence as we 
are capable of, and we propose to clear the 
deck of these prevaricators and liars when- 
ever and wherever they can be found. 

Attention is again called to the general and 
broad invitation to visitors to go through our 
works, where they will be shown the most 
minute process and device in order that they 
may understand how pure and clean and 
wholesome Grape- Nuts and Postum are. 

There is an old saying among business men 
that there is some chance to train a fool, but 
there is no room for a liar, for you never can 
tell where you are, and we hereby serve notice 
on all the members of this ancient tribe of 
Ananias that they may follow their calling in 
other lines, but when they put forth their lies 
about Grape- Nuts and Postum, we propose to 
give them an opportanity to answer to the 
proper authorities. 

The New York girl wisely said that if a 
person would lie about one item, it brands the 
whole discourse as absolutely unreliable. 

Keep your iron ready and brand these 
““mavericks”’? whenever you find them run- 
ning loose. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” for 


~Grape-Nuts and Postum 


Timely Leaflet 


A group of articles reprinted from 
The Congregationalist 


eat 
o 


Stand ? 


By Rev. H.-A. BripGMANn 


Prices, 10 Copies, 5 cents; 25 Copies, 10 cents; 
100 Copies, 35 cents, postpaid 


Why Join the Church ? 


By Grace DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


Prices, 10 Copies, 5 cents; 25 Copies, 10 cents; 
100 Copies, 35 cents, postpaid 


Man Who Put His Arm 


The 
Around Me 


By Henry TuRNER BAILEY 


Prices, 10 copies, 10 cents; 25 copies, 20 cents; 


For What Does Congregationalism 


Series 


Samuel J. Mills! 


The Hero of the Haystack 
By THOMAS C. RICHARDS 


@This is the life-story of the man | ‘f 


who one hundred years ago woke || 
the spirit of Missions in America 
— the first Student Volunteer. 


e 


ROBERT E. SPEER says of it 


“Tt is an invaluable missionary book | 


of peculiar interest to the 


grands of the Student Movement, of 


the American: Board, of the Bible So- 


ciety, and of all our other missionary 


organizations which owe so much, if 
not their very existence, to Samuel 


100 copies, 50 cents, postpaid 


Send 2-cent stamp for a sample set, one copy cf each 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


Mills’ initiative.” 
Fully illustrated and indexed 


$1.25 net 


The Pilgrim Press: 


BOSTON New York 


Chicago 
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PIEDMONT COLLEGE 


DEMOREST, GA. 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


not merely for the South, but in the South with the South 


“Not merely in the South, 


There are multitudes of country people in the 
South who know nothing of the commonest 
kitchen conveniences, those inexpensive and 
labor-saving devices in tin, agate-ware and 
crockery, which add so much to the comfort 
of a housekeeper and conserve her health and 
strength. Never having seen or even heard of 
such articles, customers do not demand them; 
so the stores do not handle them. Tired 
mothers work over fireplaces with heavy iron 
pots and skillets, cooking the meals for their 
hungry children, and in this section the families 
ate usually large. 

To girls who come from crowded homes 
where six, eight or more are housed in one or 


and for the Nation.” 


two from the lowlands to gain the education 
which their parents so much desired for them. 
As applications increased, more room was 
imperatively needed, and this cottage and the 
next one were purchased, and connected by an 
addition. The owner tendered the use of the 
building fora Model Home to the trustees of 
Piedmont College each year, and went steadily 
forward with her improvements, enlarging kitchen 
and dining-room, putting in kitchen sinks, shelves 
and cupboards, two bathrooms, a sewing-room, 
and making numerous other improvements. 
Sixteen pupils are now in the Model Home, 
coming from North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, some from the mountains, others 


work daily. The Domestic Science teacher has 
secured ‘most of the present equipment for the 
Laboratory by personal solicitation. 

A beginning has been made toward building 
a laundry in the Model Home, so that girls may 
be taught the proper way to wash clothes, as they 
are now being taught to iron and to sew. 

The work of the Model Home has increased 
so rapidly that two teachers are now required 
for Class work and Laundry work, Sewing and 
Model Home work. 


Our Urgent Need 


is for an endowment fund of $20,000 for the 


Model Home, so that we may have the neces_ 


\ 


two rooms, and where furniture and utensils 
are barely enough to “make out” with, the 
kitchen, dining-room, separate tedrooms of the 
Model Home of Piedmont College, with all its 

" equipments and sanitary arrangements, are not 
only an amazing revelation, but also an invalua- 
ble object lesson and education. 


Three years ago a Northern woman, who is 


a good friend to girls, became impressed with 
the need for training in household science of 
the girls who come to Piedmont Model School 
and College. So she b2gan the Model Home 
in a small rented cottage, with a Domestic 
Science teacher and four girls, two of whom 
had come from their mountain homes, and 


from the lowlands; for it is the ‘‘ Piedmont Idea” 


to bring together the Highlanders and the Low- 
landers of the South, that the rugged strength “of 
the former and the refinement of the latter may 
each prove of advantage to the other. 

The culinary laboratory is carried on in the 
near-by cottage on the campus of te Girls’ Hall, 
where the pupils in the classes receive individual 
teaching in preparing and cooking foods, setting 
tables, serving meals, in home nursing, and in 
the care of the bedroom. These regular courses 
of work are open to the pupils who are in the 
Girls’ Hall of the College or residents of Demo- 
rest, as well as to the Model Home girls. The 
latter have the additional advantage of practice 


sary teachers, and push forward the work in 
This fund would be a part of the 
$75,000 which Piedmont College is striving 


all ways. 


to gain before July 1st to meet a conditional 
gift, in the endeavor to place on a firm and 
lasting foundation the vastly important and 
far-reaching power of this unsectarian, Chris- 
tian college in the Northeast Georgia foothills 
of the Blue Ridge. 


For further information address 
President JOHN C. CAMPBELL, 
Three Rivers, Mass., 


or Dean HENRY C. NEWELL, 
Demorest, Ga. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


Bownlis, W. C., Carsonville, Mich., to Cooks and 
Isabella. Accepts. 

BROWN, GEO., Carbondale, Kan., to Clay Center. 

Camp, Epw. C., Whitman, Mass., to First Ch., 
Waltham. 

CHALMERS, JAS., recently of Brookings, S. D., to 
Calvinistic Ch., Fitchburg, Mass. Accepts. 

CROCKER, HERBERT G., Plymouth Ch., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to assistant pastorate Lewis Ave. Ch., 
Brooklyn. Accepts. 

DYER, EDw. O., Sharon, Ct., to Chester. 

ERIKSON, AUGUST, Ruggles St. Swedish Ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass., to First Swedish Ch., Worcester. 

Fay, AMASA C., Brentwood, N. H. Not called to 
Guildhall, Vt., but to Hanover, Mass. 

FEATHER, FRANKLIN J., S. Rockwood, Mich., to 
Cannon and Cannonsburg. Accepts. 

FERRIN, ALLAN C., Springfield, Vt., accepts call to 
High St. Ch., Lowell, Mass., to begin May 1. 

GRIESHABER, CHAS. O., Shelby, Mich., to Con- 
Stantine. Declines. 

HAND, CLIFFORD N., Pacific Sem., to Porterville, 
Cal. Accepts. 

HENRY, D. P., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to Allen- 
ville. Accepts. zi 

JONES, SENEOA, Crockett, Cal., to Suisun. Accepts. 

KERSHAW, JOHN, Sugar Grove, Pa., to First Ch., 
Braddock. Accepts. 

LAMBLY, MORLEY, to continue another year at 
Emmetsburg, Io., with an increase of $200 in 
salary. Accepts. ; 

LOGAN, Gro. A., Bangor Sem., to Weld, Me. Ac- 
cepts. 

McKENZIE, ALEX., Wallingford, Vt., to Union Ch., 
Winthrop, Mass. 

McKENzIz, D., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to Pine 
Grove and Rosedale, Mich. Accepts. 

MORRISON, WM. M., Moody Inst., Chicago, IIl., to 
Alba, Mich. Accepts. 

OLMSTED, NiRumM P., Farmington, Io., to Alden. 

PALMER, ALICE K., Franklin, Ind., to Silver Creek, 
‘Neb. Accepts. 

RICHARDSON, WM. L., Ash Rock, Okl., to Waynoka. 
Accepts. 

Scort, EDWIN L., accepts call to Lake Ann, Mich. 

SELIGER, H. B. (Meth. Epis.), to Cottage Grove, 
Mion. Accepts, and is at work. 

SPALDING, GEO. B., Red Lodge, Mont., accepts 
call to Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

STEVENS, CLARENCE H., Martinez, Cal., accepts 
eall to Oroville. 

STONE, IRA D., to continue at Illini Ch., Warrens- 
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burg, Ill., also to Douglas Park Ch., Chicago. Ac- 
cepts the latter. 

THORP, CHAS. N., Oswego, N. Y., to First Ch., 
Chelsea, Mass. 

Tupss, CuHAs. S., to return to Mayflower Ch., 
Toledo, O., continuing studies at Oberlin in con- 
nection with pastoral work. 

WARNER, WM. J., Ridgeville, Ind., accepts call to 
Windsor and Leeds, Wis. 


Resignations 


CHEVIS, ERNEST C., Webster and German Town- 
ship, Io., to take effect May 31. ; 

CLARK, JAS.S., Hardwick, Vt., totake effect June 3. 

CROCKER, HERBERT G., Plymouth Ch., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Davis, C. WESLEY (U. B.), Central Lake, Mich. 

‘DYER, Epw. O., Sharon, Ct., to take effect June 1, 
after 12 years’ service. 

Fay, AMASA C., E. Brentwood, N. H. 

JAMES, BARTLETT B., Second Ch., Baltimore, Md., 
after five years’ service. 

LOGAN, GEO. A., Forest Ave. Ch., Bangor, Me., 
which he has served in connection with studies at 
Bangor Sem. 

Lonec, J. HALL, Bethel, Vt. 

MALCOLM, JOHN W., First Ch., Cleveland, 0., after 
14 years’ service. 

MERCER, HENRY W., Bellevue, Wa., after five 
years’ service. 

PATTERSON, TALMAGE M., Sullivan and E. Sul- 
livan, N. H., to take effect May 20. 

REED, ERNEST E., Green Ridge, Mo. 

WALKER, CHAS. S., chair of political science and 
chaplainey ot the Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass., after 20 years’ service. 


Stated Supplies 


CoLuIn, H. P., Coldwater, Mich., at Bethe], Bron- 
son and Mattison. 

LOGAN, GEO. A., Bangor Sem., at Weld, Me. 

MILLER, CHAS. (Meth,), at Batavia, Mich 

WADLEIGH, W. H., Ann Arbor, Mich., at Oxford. 

WIEDENHOEFFT, WmM., Vernon, Mich, supplies 
also Durand. 


Personals 


PLuMB, ALBERT H., Walnut Ave, Ch., Roxbury, 
Mass., after two months’ leave of absence, during 
which he visited his son at Gill and rested at 
Clifton Springs, has returned in fine condition and 
resumed full pastoral work at the busiest season 
of the year. He was warmly greeted at the 
Ministers’ Meeting last Monday. 
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Bequests 


HULL, GEO. W., of Clinton, Ct., bequeathed to the 
beneficiaries named these amounts, now released 
through the death of his sister, the late Jeannette 
Hull: Cong’] Home Missionary Society, $1,000; 
First Ecclesiastical Society, Clinton, $800; Amer- 
ican Tract Society, American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, N. Y. Seamen’s 
Friend Society, American Missionary Ass’n, each 
$500; Connecticut Bible Society, $200. 

Gifts 

Sr. ALBANS, VT., First. Tiffany memorial window 
in remembrance of Mrs. J. Gregory Smith, placed 
next the one in memory of ex-Goy. J. Gregory 
Smith, with which its design harmonizes. 

SouTH COVENTRY, CT. From Deacon Bezaleel 
Seagraves: To Cong’! Ch.,-$4,000; to Methodist 
Ch., $500 and to Library Association, $500. The 
deacon makes these gifts while living, to avoid 
possibility of a contested will. During his life- 
time the churches count the money as a loan, pay- 
ing the donor 5 per cent. interest. , 

TOWNSEND, BEAUMONT, twenty-five years organist 
of Second Ch., Dorchester, Boston, $12,000 to 
that church to build an organ. ‘ 


Casualty 


WEST WINFIELD, N. Y., Immanuel, Rey. Shelton 
Bissell. In a conflagration, April 2, that de- 
stroyed a hotel, two residences and three barns, 
the Congregational house of worship was dam- 
aged. Heroic work saved the structure and pre- 
vented further spread of flames. Loss, $600, 
covered by insurance. 


Congregational Clubs 
MARCH MEETINGS 


Essex, MASs., at Salem. Drs, W. H. Allbright and 
Asher Anderson of Boston on Practical Chureh 
Unity. 

PORTLAND, Mk. Address on Mendelssohn by Solon 
W. Stevens, a church organist in Lowell, Mass., 
for forty-six years. The address was supple- 
mented by the speaker’s views on congregational 
singing. 

WORCESTER, MASS., at Plymouth Ch. Dr. Charles 
L. Kloss of Philadelphia on The Battle with the 
Boss. It was Ladies’ Night and the dinner was 
served by the ladies of Plymouth Church. 


Continued on page 557. 


Squire’s 
Easter 
Hams 


QUIRE’S ARLINGTON HAM roasted 
is the proper thing for your Easter 
It is an old New England 
custom to eat roast ham on Easter Sunday. 
How this custom originated no one seems to know, 
but in years gone by it was very generally observed. 
For over sixty years SQUIRE’S PORK PROD- 


Sunday dinner. 


UCTS have been the recognized standard among 


New England housewives. 


popularity founded on real merit. 


SOUIRE’S ARLINGTON HAMS are light sugar 
Only the choicest 
selected stock is used for the Arlington brand, and 
It is a delicate 


cured by a special private process. 


the meat never varies in quality. 


pink in color, and is sweet, tender and delicious. 
as much better than ordinary ham as you can im- 
agine, and you will do well to insist on Squire’s 


ARLINGTON Ham. 


Your dealer undoubtedly sells Squire’s Arlington 
products, but in case he does not, write us for the 
name of a dealer in your vicinity who does. 


will send it to you gladly. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY ; 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Made in New England, 
by a concern that advocated pure food laws years 
ago, these goods have enjoyed a well deserved 


It’s 


Superior style, character and individ- 
uality marks the splendid display of 
Millinery at Gilchrist’s—extreme ideas 
as well as the most modern styles are 
here in great varieties —hats to suit 
every individual taste. 
welcome to view the most compre- 
hensive showing of popular priced 
millinery in the city. 


Picturesque- 


Millinery 
of 
Surpassing 


Beauty 


We bid you 


We 


SS 


zx 


HE FASTEST GROMMIN 
»\WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 


6 DEPT STORE 


~ 
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Annivetsaties 

BRAINTREE, MASS., South.—Tenth of the pastorate 
of Rey. ©. F. Hill Crathern, April 1. Observed 
with special musical service and anniversary ser- 
mon by the pastor, who recounted the important 
features of his decade of work. 

BURLINGTON, Io.—Sixtieth of the death of Rev. 
Horace Hutchinson, first pastor and member of 
Iowa Band. Observed by~ Dr. William Salter, 
pastor emeritus, and some members of the con- 
gregation, who placed flowers and an evergreen 
wreath on his. grave. 

CLEVELAND, O., Hough Avenue.—Twelfth of pas- 
torate of Rev. C. W. Carroll, who recently declined 
renewed call to larger field because of affection 
for this church and faith in its brightening future. 
Fifteenth of independence of church, celebrated 
April 6, with banquet, toasts, ete. 


Church Co-operation 


BOSTON, MASs., Shawmut (Dr. W. T. McElveen) 
and Berkeley Temple (Rev. A. A. Stockdale), an- 
nounce each other’s Holy Week services on the 
chureh calendar, in addition, of course, to those 
of the home church. 


Suggestive Features 


BOSTON, MASS., JAMAICA PLAIN, Boylston, Rev. 
H. A. Barker. At recent meeting of Mendell 
Brotherhood four 15-minute addresses on Trout 
Raising; Wireless Telegraphy; Eminent Men I 
Have Met; Naturalization. Senator Seiberlich’s 
address on Methods of Law Making by the Massa- 
chusetts General Court was postponed. 

QUINCY, MASS., Washington St., Rev. A. R. At- 
wood, has received to membership since January, 
on confession 10; total 18. On March 4 the 
church held a Recognition Service for New Mem- 
bers. The pastor’s father, Rev. L. P. Atwood 
(566 years a Congregational minister), spoke of 
The Joys of Church Members. The pastor wel- 
comed the new members “‘into a working, grow- 
ing, fraternal, spiritual church.” The session 
elosed with a social service, during which hour 
others decided to seek membership in this church. 
Pastor’s classes in the Christian Life, for boys 
and girls (separate) from 14 to 20. Term closes 
with review and written examination by Sunday 
school teachers of each class. 

Str. ALBANS, VT., Rev. W. P. Jackson. A ‘‘ Get To- 
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gether ’”’ banquet, at which the men of the church 
and society discussed conditions of work under 
a series of “toasts.”” Twenty-one members re- 
ceived since beginning of year. Missionary or- 
ganizations have been amalgamated and work 
reorganized on new basis: Christian Endeavor 
Press established by boys to do church printing. 
UXBRIDGE, MAss., Rev. Alex. Wiswall, voted to 
change time of annual meeting from January to 
April. Nominations for church officers to be 
made by ballot a few weeks before election in- 
stead of by nominating committee. Series of 
evening sermons based on.the general theme, 
God’s Hand in History, tracing the relation of 
great historical events to life and work of the 
church. First fifteen minutes of evening session 
is a praise service led by chureh chorister. The 
morning choir strengthened by a.chorus of fifteen 
voices. Pastor recently received from church a 
gift of about forty dollars, has been elected as- 
sistant superintendent of Sunday school, and 
teaches class of boys from eight to fifteen. 


Material Gain 


BEREA, O., First, Rev. J. J. Shingler. Y.P.S.C.E. 
has recently purchased an organ; and the Sunday 
school 80 new hymnals for church use; Ladies’ 
Aid Society is negotiating for a piano. 

HARTFORD, OT., Center.—Plans are prepared for 
the new parish house to be built by the heirs of 
Francis B. Cooley, at a cost of $100,000, but 
work will be delayed because lease on one build- 
ing on site does not expire until 1908. 

LYNNFIELD, MASs., Second, Rev. W. E. Renshaw. 
Rededication March 25, with sermons by Dr. D.S. 
Clark and Rev. G. E. Frisman. $1,155 expended 
in improvements which included painting, fresco- 
ing, furnace, electric lights. Pews and carpets 
were gift from the Senator Crane family of Dalton. 
Every family in the community with three excep- 
tions willingly helped. Mr. R. A. Torrey of 
Brookline contributed individual communion set. 
All the work has been without friction. 

MONTAGUE, MASs., Rev. E. C. Hayes. Pipe organ 
extensively repaired and tuned and about $30 
given choir for purchase of new music. 

NANTICOKE, PA., Dr. 8. I. Davis. This church, 
in the rich coal region of the Wyoming Valley, 
has been burdened -with a debt on,its building 
ever since organization in 1887. In December, 
1902, Dr. Davis became pastor. The first year, 
1903, the lately discouraged church paid $3,500, 
became self-supporting, and raised the pastor’s sal- 
ary $400. In February, 1904, $2,000 were secured 
as loan from the C. C. B.S. free of interest, to be 
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paid in ten annual installments of $200 each. In 
stead of this the full amount was refunded within 
two years, making the church free of debt in Jan- 
uary, 1906, having raised $5,557. The credit is 
largely due to the pastor, who was given a free 
hand in the matter. 

PLYMOUTH, MASS., Church of the Pilgrimage, Rev. 
Wm. W. Dornan. Supper given for parish, March 
21, by Woman’s Association. Effort made to se- 
eure pledges to cancel mortgage of $1,500 in- 
curred when new belfry was built to replace one 
blown off by a November storm. $1,650 were 
pledged. This will make possible certain other 
improvements and renovations. Church began 
year with new hymn-books. Orchestra of young 
people leads music in Sunday school. Pastor’s 
Bible class, with average attendance of over fifty, 
meets weekly. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


CLINTON, MAss., Dr. W. W. Jordan, added on con- 
fession during year 31; total 39, making member- 
ship 476 Jan. 1; Sunday school membership 600; 
Y. P. 8. C. E., 105. Benevolences $1,322, a de- 
erease caused by burden of church debt; home 
expenditures $6,963, of which $3,179 were ap- 
plied on debt. At March communion received 
nine on confession; total 10. 

EDGAR, NEB., Rev. L. E. Humphrey. Accessions 
162; salary of pastor increased; new house of 
worship to be erected this spring. 

NEWARK, O., Plymouth, Rev. T. L. Kiernan. $3,200 
raised for home expenses. Valuable lot alongside 
church property purchased and nearly paid for. 

NEw BEDFORD, Mass., North, Rev. F. E. Ramsdell. 
For third successive year Sunday school shows 
increasing attendance; 58% of additions to church 
on confession during present pastorate are young 
men; Pilgrim Club for men rapidly nearing 500 
members; church filled every Sunday night half 
an hour before illustrated vesper service, hun- 
dreds being turned away. Vestibule and audi- 
torium to be renovated this summer at cost of 
several thousand dollars. In addition, Miss Ella 
Ivers gives new cushioned hard wood pews. She 
will also fit up centrally located residence and 
bequeath it to church for parsonage. 

RACINE, WIS., Park Ave. Church, formerly Welsh, 
became English-speaking in Feb.,1905. During 
first year’s service of Rev. D. E. Evans, now called 
to remain indefinitely, 51 members received, and 
about $3,000 spent in improvements, including 
pipe organ. 
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QUEEN’S 
OWN BLEND 


Better than Coffee 


Richer than Coffee 3 
- Seven-Eighths Coffee 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


ities. 


Stocks and Bonds. 


check and 


business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Samuel Sloan, 


Fi ict Done 

Franklin D. Locke, 
bs ergh George F. Baker, 
Brookline Anau AenoW, 


Charles A. Peabody, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss,; 


Send for Price [List 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid into 
Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capac- 


‘Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and 
other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 


Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond. and mortgage. 
Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved financial 


Chartered 1822. 


New York. 


$8,000,000 


CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


William Waldorf Astor, 


Moses Taylor Pyne, 
S. S. Palmer, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, 
John L. Riker, 
Henry Hentz, 

H. Van R. Kennedy, 
Archibald D. Russell, 
P. A, Valentine, 


James. Stillman, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, 
D. H. King, Jr., 
Robert _C. Boyd, 
E.R: 
William Rowland, 
Edward R. Bacon, 
Henry H. Rogers, 
Edwin S. Marston, 
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Topics for Men’s Classes 
The Making of Manhood 


My business is not to remake myself 
But make the absolute best of what God made. 
—Robert Browning. 


The Search for a Model 
Without this, you’ll never be the men you want 
to be.—Ralph Connor. 


What Every Man Should Know 
All things I thought I knew; but now confess, 
The more I know I know, I know the less. 
; —John Owen. 
Guarding the Castle 
There was reared up in this town, a most famous 
and stately palace, for strength it might be called a 
castle.—John Bunyan. 


Out of Darkness 
Lord, send Thy light 
Not only in the darkest night 
But in the shadowy, dim twilight. 
—Constance Milman. 


When Strong Men Meet 
But there is neither East nor West, border, nor 
breed, nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the earth. 
; —Rudyard Kipling. 
The Breaking of Idols 
All grim and brown and soiled with tan 
I saw a Strong One in His wrath 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along His path. 
— Whittier. 
What Strength is For 
No one could tell me where my Soul might be, 
I searched for God, but God eluded me. 
I sought my Brother out and found all three. 
—Ernest Crosby. 
Whe Would Be King 
You come to expect obstacles, losses, disappoint- 
ments, hurts and injustice.—Charles F. Dole. 
The Doubt of Honest Men 
The parting of Life’s road at Doubt and Faith! 
—James Lane Allen. 
The Attitude Invincible 
For what are men better than sheep and goats 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer. 
— Tennyson. 
REv. M. Ross FISHBURN. 
Mt. Pleasant Church, Washington, D. C. 


North Dakota 
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quickly changing problems and will fully meet the 
responsibility put upon them. 


COLLEGE NOTES 


The removal of the Methodist college at Wahpe- 
ton and its affliliation with the State University at 
Grand Forks has caused discussion throughout the 
state. The experiment starts with encouraging 
prospects and will be watched with interest and 
sympathy as an attempt to solve the question of 
religious education. It goes without saying that 
this leaves a large field for Fargo College. This 
institution has secured a library building from Mr. 
Carnegie and is erecting another structure to house 
its growing conservatory. J. H. M. 


Deaths 


pees or notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, coun ting, eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ROBINSON—In East Sandwich, Mass , March 27, Philip 
H. Robinson, aged 82; for forty-six years a deacon of 
the West Barnstable church. 


CHARLES H. JONES 


In the death of Charles H. Jones of Natick, Mass., 
March 19, the town has lost a valued citizen and 
honored business man, and the Congregational church 


FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap 
and Anointings with Cuticura, 
the Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
Bandage lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For 
itching, burning and scaly e¢czemas, inflammations 
and chafings of the feet or hands, for redness, rough- 
ness, cracks and fissures, with brittle, shapeless 
nails, and for tired, aching muscles and joints, this 
treatment works wonders when physicians and all 
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a most faithful member. For many years a deacon, 
superintendent, teacher and clerk, he filled every trust 
with wisdom and efficiency. His home life, his devo- 
tion te the young, his kindly heart, his noble character 
and his beautiful Christian spirit and influence made 
him universally beloved. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 16° 
10.30 A.M. Subject, Men and Movementsin England ; 
speaker, Rev. J. S. Williamson. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
announced for April 10, postponed till April 17. 

MIDDLESEX SOUTH CONFERENCE, Saxonville, April 17, 
9.80 A. M. 


WESTERN NEW YORK ASSOOIATION, Niagara Square 
Church, Buffalo, April 17, 18. 


WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENOE, Northbridge Center, 
April 20. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, semi- 
annual meeting, Beneficent ( hurch, Providence, R. 
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wregnentay, April 25, Sessions at 10.30 A. M. and 
Ps.M. 


OLD COLONY CONFERENOE, Mattapoisett, May 1, 2. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Oak 
Park, Ill., May 8-10. 


PACIFICO COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Los An- 
geles, Cal., May 16-23. 


LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE On International Arbitra- 
tion, May 30-June 1. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 


SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


Illinois, Oak Park, May 17-8 
lowa, Dubuque, May 15-18 
Kansas, Topeka, May 15-18 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 
Michigan, Flint, May 15 
Missouri, De Soto, May 1-3 
New Hampshire, Exeter, May 22 
New Jersey, April 17-18 
New York, ay 15 

hio, Marietta, May 15-17 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May 24-27 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 
South Dakota, Redfield, 


May 22 
Vermont, June 12-14 


Low RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN VIA 
NICKEL PLATE RoAD.—Tickets on sale daily April 
24 to May 4. Good return limit and stopover 
privileges. Before arranging for your trip write 


L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 30.—The Passenger De- 
partment of the Chicago & North Western Railway 
announces that the opening of the Wind River or 
Shoshone Reservation public lands in Wyoming has 
been postponed until Aug. 15, 1906, by joint re- 
solution of Congress. Railroad construction to 
the Reservation border is being pushed rapidly, 
and will probably be completed within a few weeks. 


5 6): Mest 


Everybody wants to get as much interest 
as possible on his money. 

ust as easy to make your money earn 5 

to 6 per cent. as to get only 3 to 4 per cent. 

We invest your money for you—loan it on 

approved real estate—and it is absolutely 


safe. 

It starts to earn 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
interest the day it is received and continues 
until the day it is withdrawn. Glad to send 
you our interesting booklet. ‘ Mention this 
paper. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY - 
Unionville, Missouri. 


5% and 6% BONDS 


For Conservative Investors. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


CEORCE C. KELLOCC, 


161 Devonshire Street, = Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons ~- 


Incorporated 


FFUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 7 or 73. 


The Festival of New Clothes 


As usual during the Easter tide season we offer increased lines of Black Suits 
for Men, Youths and Boys at the entire range of prices. 


The patterns have been originated by highly skilled designers, the cutting done 
by experts and the finishing by practised journeymen tailors. 


The dyes in all fabrics are both permanent and lustreless, and the weight suitable 
for yeat round wear, while the materials are strictly pure wool, noted for tensile 


strength and non-elasticity. 


Never before have we been better prepared for supplying fashion’s Easter de- 
mands in regard to Men’s Black Clothing than we are at present. Every new 
suggestion that the creators of style have sanctioned is exemplified in our stock. 


In this connection we call the attention of ministers of all denominations to our 
Black Clothes of ecclesiastical cut. In connection with our general lines, we 
make it an especial point to constantly bring forward as attractive and reliable | 
habiliments as it is possible to produce, and shall continue, as has been our cus- 
tom, out courtesy discount to clergymen of ten per cent. from marked prices. 


A. Shuman & Co. 


Washington and Summer Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS, — 


I keep old friends and. add new ones every day 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Ourved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
ar tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 

This means much to cleanly per- 

sons—the only ones who 


in irre; 


h like our brush. 


Adults’ 85c. 
Youths’ 25c, Children’s 26c. 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our free 


booklet,‘'Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 2% Pine St., Florence, Mase 


SLAP PLEA PL OP ESOS SOP P PPPOE POPOV POTD DEEP IPE OOP G PPP OD 


HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and: RHEUMATISM 


Copy of anorderreceived.—‘‘Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
Vienna, 24th March, 1889.” This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. Edwards & 
Son. re7 Oueen Victoria St.. London. Eng. 4// Druyvists or K. FOUG ERA & CO... 90 Beekman &t.. N. ¥. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Resignation of President George 


Dr. George has accepted the call of First 
Church, Burlington, Vt., and leaves the semi- 
nary. This he does so that in the reorganiza- 
tion of the work of the seminary its expenses 
may be brought whithinitsincome. Provision 
must be made for the foreign departments by 
endowment. Efforts for the present must be 
limited to that aim alone. On the present 
basis of expense there is a large deficit every 
year. To raise this from the churches year 
by year is irksome, both for the canvasser 
and for those who give. The churches can- 
not be asked to give both for endowment and 
current expense. Dr. George sees no other 
solution of the difficulty than to resign and 
leave six men to do the work in the English 
department of the seminary. They can do it 
and teach only nine hours a week each. It is, 
however, no easy matter to be reconciled to 
the loss of Dr. George. He has the complete 
confidence of the business men in the churches 
and is acceptable in all our pulpits and else- 
where as the representative of the seminary. 


The Ministers’ Institute 


Every year the divinity school of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago holds a two days’ institute 
_ for the benefit of the Baptist ministers within 
reach of the city. It invites for the session 
Monday morning the ministers of all denomi- 
nations, provides lunch and gives them the 
privilege of sharing in so many of the remain- 
ing sessions as they have timefor. This insti- 
tute began Monday at 10.30 A. M., and closed 
Tuesday evening. The general subject was, 
Doctrine and Life. The attendance was larger 
than it has ever been and the program was 
well carried out. The special topic Monday 
morning was in answer to the question, Shall 
we preach theology? Rev. W. B. Thorp repre- 
senting the Congregationalists, read an admir- 
able paper on the relation between the social 
interests of the Church and the community 
and theology. A paper, unique in its charac- 
ter, sweet in its spirit and beautiful in its 
literary form, by Rey. B. A. Greene, pastor of 
the Baptist church, Evanston, was in answer 
to the question, When and why is doctrine a 
positive help to religious life? 


INSOMNIA 


Leads to Madness, if not Remedied 
in Time. 


‘Experiments satisfied me, some 5 years 
ago,” writes a Topeka woman, ‘‘that coffee 
was the direct cause of the insomnia from 
which I suffered terribly, as well as the ex- 
treme nervousness and acute dyspepsia which 
made life a most painful thing for me. 

*“*T had been a coffee drinker since child- 
hood, and did not like to think that the bever- 
age was doing me all this harm. But it was, 
and the time came when I had to face the 
fact, and protect myself. I therefore gave it 
up, abruptly and absolutely, and adopted 
Postum Food Coffee for my hot drink at 
meals. 

“*T began to note improvement in my con- 
dition very soon after I took on Postum. 
The change proceeded gradually, but surely, 
and it was a matter of only a few weeks be- 

-fore I found myself entirely relieved—the 
nervousness passed away, my digestive appa- 
ratus was restored to normal efficiency, and 
I began to sleep, restfully and peacefully. 

«These happy conditions have continued 
during all of the 5 years, and I am safe in 
saying that I owe them entirely to Postum 
Food Coffee, for when I began to drink it I 
ceased to use medicines.” Name given by 
Postum.Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
**The Road to Wellville,’”’ in packages. 


During the other sessions the program was 
arranged so as to show the development of 
doctrine historically, and at the same time 
point out its relation to the religious life of 
the time. Prof. Shailer Mathews spoke on 
Paulinism and later on theology as based on 
modern science. Prof, Gerald B. Smith spoke 
on the Nicene Theology, Prof. Franklin John- 


-son defined Augustinianism and Professor 


Smith Socinianism, and also spoke illumina- 
tingly on Ritschlianism. The evenings were 
devoted to practical rather than doctrinal 
themes. Opportunity was given for questions 
and for free discussion. Judging from the 
spirit of the men who spoke, there are not 
many Baptist ministers who are ready to 
accept the positions laid down by Professor 
Foster in his book on The Finality of the 
Christian Religion. 


Dowie Deposed 


Careful examination into the management 
of financial and other matters in Zion seems 
to have led Overseer Voliva and the others 
high in authority, including Mrs. Dowie and 
her son Gladstone, to feel that the city can 
only be saved by taking away every vestige 
of authority from the self-styled First Apos- 
tle. Action was precipitated by a telegram of 
800 words received Saturday, March 31, from 
Dr; Dowie, who is in Mexico, in which he 
ordered the discharge of several men, forbade 
any attempt to incorporate any of the indus- 
tries, in fact to do anything without further 
orders from him. The telegram was laid be- 
fore the people Sanday evening and was 
unanimously disapproved. The plans of the 
officers on the ground were then as unani- 
mously approved, and all authority taken 
from Dr. Dowie. Word to that effect was 
sent him by telegraph. Monday morning, 
under power of attorney given by Dr. Dowie, 
Overseer Voliva conveyed all the property 
in Zion, twenty millions or more, standing in 
the name of Dr. Dowie to Deacon Granger 
as trustea for Zion, that is, for the church 
and the people to whom the church is in- 
debted, The action was recorded at Wauke- 
gan and although it is not anticipated that 
Dr. Dowie will permit matters to remain as 
they are it is difficult to see what he can do. 
His name has been removed from the build- 
ings in Zion, and every cent of his property, 
including the house in which he lived, his 
furniture, his library, everything that can 
be turned into money, conveyed to Deacon 
Granger. 

The officers say that the Apostolic Church 
will support the Doctor by a suitable pension 
if he submits quietly, but that the time has 
come to put an end to his extravagance and 
unwise management. Hints are given of se- 
cret instructions, possibly practices looking 
toward polygamy, and threats are made of ex- 
posure in case there is any rebellion against 
those now in authority. This may explain 
the attitude of Mrs. Dowie and the readiness 
of her son to vote with others to strip his 
father of all authority. Mr. Voliva is confi- 
dent that with the assistance of those now in 
Zion, about 5,200 in all, debts can be paid, the 
industries made profitable and the plans with 
which the city was laid out realized. But it 
is too much to expect that a man with Dr. 
Dowie’s temperament and the power he has 
previously exercised will submit to the au- 
thority of those whom he regards as his infe- 
riors. The telegram which has come from 
him deposing the men who have taken action 
against him is no surprise. It is evident that 
he intends to come home as soon as possible 
and resume his leadership. Can he regain his 
power? If legal advice is good, he cannot. 
Still it is certain that Dowie does not intend 
to resign or submit. Itis possible that when 
he faces the disgrace of exposure he may con- 
clude to submit, but that would be for him to 
act contrary to his nature. It looks as if there 
will be lawsuit; in abundance and that the 
end will be the overthrow of the Catholic 


Continued on page 560.! 
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Every Boy 
Listen! 


We want to say a few 
plain, honest things to 
you, if you are between, 


say, twelve and sixteen 


years old. 


Only one boy out of a 
great many boys ever 
amounts to anything of 
consequence. 


The other boys are 
proud of being rough. 
They think they will be 
dudes” sf they Keep 
themselves cleanly 
washed and neatly 
dressed. They do not 
love clean, healthy out- 
door games and sport, 
and plenty of it. They 
like better to loaf on 
street corners and brag 
about what they will do 
when they are men. 


The:“other boys” 
when they grow up to 
be men, will, nine times | 
out of ten, be working 
for some other man. 
They will be cheap men, 
who can only “make a 
living” by hiring out to 
some other man. 

Our advice is: Take part of the 


time—not all, by any means— 
for something that will fit you to 
be that other man when you grow 
up. Start now to train yourself to 
be the man who hires men. Don’t 
grow up to be one of the hired 
men. 

We want you to work for THE 
Saturpay Evenine Post and 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journat. 

The commissions are large, and 
so are the prizes. Some boys on 
our staff have won as much as 
$500. You can take your own 


# time for it and still earn money 


easily. Other boys have done it ; 
sO can you. 

Write to us and we will tell you 
how some of them did it. Then 
you can,do as they did and earn 
and win as much. 


Tue Curtis PusLisHinc ComMPANY 


1654-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Apostolic Church and the utter failure of Zion 
as a city. But Dowie has great ability and 
personal magnetism. 


The Election Outcome 


While the results are not altogether satis~ 
factory either to the friends or the foes of 
Mayor Dunne, the moral gains are considera- 
ble. Only three of the seventeen candidates 
for the common council backed by the liquor 
interest were elected. It will therefore be 
impossible for the council to reverse the vote 
fixing the license of the saloons at $1,000. This 
means that some saloons will close. While 
the amount of drinking will probably remain 
about the same, the saloons themselves will be 
more orderly than hitherto. To go back to 
the lesser license would be a surrender to the 
liquor interests. The election shows that the 
temperance people of the city can carry any 
measure which they really wish tocarry. The 
council, though Democratic by a small major- 
ity, is thought to be an improvement on the 
last one. 

But the mayor’s municipal ownership pro- 
jects have not received the overwhelming 
approval he predicted. He was sure that the 
*“little ballot,’’ as he called it, would be favored 
five to one. There were three propositions. 
Shall the city operate the street railways? A 
majority of 10,651 votes favored this, but 17,- 
791 votes of the three-fifths of all votes cast, 
which were necessary to make it legal, were 
lacking. The vote stood 120,911 for and 110,- 
651 against. It has therefore been decided 
that the city is not going into the street car 
business. 

On the question of ownership and the issue 
of Mueller certificates with which to purchase 
the property of the traction companies there 
was a majority of 3,339 in favor of the mayor’s 
proposition. But as these certificates may 
not be legal the victory is a barren one, while 
the vote itself as compared with that of last 
year shows a change of opinion in favor of 
private ownership. The vote for the certifi- 


DECAYED STARCH 
A Food Problem. 


An Asheville man tells how right food did 
that which medicines had failed to accomplish: 

‘© For more than 15 years,” he says, “‘I was 
afflicted with stomach trouble and intestinal 
indigestion, gas forming in stomach and bowels 
and giving me great distress. These condi- 
tions were undoubtedly due to the starchy 
food I ate, white bread, potatoes, etc., and 
didn’t digest. I grew worse with time, till, 2 
years ago, I had an attack which the doctor 
diagnosed as appendicitis. When the surgeon 
operated on me, however, it was found that 
my trouble was ulcer of the pancreas, instead 
of appendicitis. 

**Since that time I have had several such 
attacks, suffering death, almost. The last 
attack was about 3 months ago, and I endured 
untold agonies. 

“The doctor then said that I would have to 
eat less starchy stuff, so I began the use of 
Grape-Nuts food for I knew it to be pre di- 
gested, and have continued same with most 
gratifying results. It has built me up won- 
derfully. I gained 10 pounds in the first 8 
weeks that I used Grape-Nuts, my general 
health is better than ever before, my brain is 
clearer and my nerves stronger. ; 

‘* For breakfast and dinner, each, I take 4 
teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with cream, a 
small slice of dry toast, an egg soft boiled and 
a cup of Postum; and I make the evening 
meal on Grape-Nuts and cream alone—this 
gives me a good night’s rest and I am well 
again.’”?” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read. the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,’’ in packages. 


cates was 110,008 against 106,669. Last year, 
when the issue was academic rather than 
practical, the minority vote was very small. 
On the question of granting a franchise the 
vote in favor was 108,025 against 111,862, a 
majority against the companies of 3,837. It 
will be seen that while the vote is against 
municipal operation, there are small majori- 
ties against granting any private company a 
franchise and in favor of muncipal ownership. 
But there is a decided majority against muni- 
Gipal operation. It will require time to test 
the legality of the certificates even if they 
are issued. Meanwhile the city cannot. run 
the roads neither can she issue franchises to a 
private company. 

The traction companies will operate the 
roads as they are now doing under a license 
which may be terminated at any time. It can 
hardly be expected that under such conditions 
extensive improvements will be undertaken 
or that the complications, owing to the exis- 
tence of different companies operating roads 
in the city, will be removed. It is a pity that 
the vote could not have been more decisive 
one way or the other. As it is, the mayor 
claims the victory and declares that he will 
continue his advocacy for immediate munici- 
pal ownership, although one would think he 
might see clearly enough that it is far less 
popular now than a year ago. Then the vote 
stood 152,135 in favor and 59,013 against, a 
majority of 93,122 as compared with a major- 
ity of 3,339 now. By April 15 work on tunnel 
lowering must begin. That means that some 
way must be found for the street cars from 
the north and west sides of the city to reach 
the business center. Hitherto the mayor has 
refused to permit the companies to trolleyize 
their routes and as they cannot continue to 
use the cables when the tunnels are given up, 
it looks as if a good many thousand people 
would be. compelled to walk from half a mile 
to a mile to and from their business. 

It is not yet certain how the council stands 
in reference to municipal ownership. It is 
possible that there will be a small majority 
against it, and that when the mayor calls for 
another vote from the people, as he says he will 
do, it: will be rejected altogether. The truth 
is, confidence in the power of the city to run 
any kind of business is rapidly diminishing 
even with those who have hitherto believed in 
it. There is no objection to municipal owner- 
ship provided the income from the roads is 
not diminished and taxes increased, but mu- 
nicipal operation is something from which a 
great many shrink. 

Socialists are boasting of an increasein their 
vote of over seven thousand ina year. Their 
total vote is reported as 27,715. As a matter 
of fact, their influence is not increasing to any 
great extent. 


Easter Week 


Dr. Gunsaulus, aided by his Congregational 
brethren, will hold services in the Majestic 
Theater each day at noon. A shop campaign, 
representing 500 churches, under the direction 
of Rev. Charles Stelzle, will begin April 10 
and continue for ten days. Judging from the 
success of a similar campaign last year con- 
ducted by the Presbyterians alone good results 
are promised. The difficulty will be to secure 
men who can speak briefly and so as to inter- 
est men who may be prejudiced against min- 
isters and everything religious. In many of 
the churches there will be services every day 
during Holy Week. 


A Two-Year Course of Bible Study 


The Moody Bible Institute has prepared a 
schedule covering a two years’ course of study 
in the English Bible which can be had by 
addressing the institute. The school is open 
for study all the year round, and excellent 
teachers are provided for the summer as well 
as the winter season. Special attention is 
given to the preparation of teachers for 
thelr work. Dr. Torrey will lecture during 
the year, but his dates are not named. 

Chicago, Ill., April 7. FRANKLIN. 


Pes your Church now for the im- f 
portant Spring services. In this con- 
nection, we suggest the use of our 


KILMARNOCK BRUSSELS CARPETS 
which we make especially for Churches. The 


Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 
It is the 
& least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 


possessing superior wearing qualities. 


§ had and one of the most popular grades we 
| have ever manufactured. 

You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmamock 
§ Church Carpets from your local dealer. Tell 
him to write to us for Special Book of Act- 
ual Sample, size 9" x 5", all Church designs. 
Of the patterns represented in the book, 
we can supply immediately | 
from stock, quantities up to | 
| 1,000 yards. 


W. & J.SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
“Est, 1843." 880 Broadway, New! York 


We Gould Not 
Eliminate Shaving 


20 to 40 COMFORTABLE, 
SATISFYING SHAVES FROM 
EACH BLADE ; 


Standard triple silver plated 
set with 12 blades, $5.00 
No blades exchanged. 


THE SIMPLEST, EASIEST AND 
MOST SATISFACTORY SHAVING 
DEVICE IN THE WORLD. SOLD 
BY LEADING DRUG, CUTLERY 
AND HARDWARE DEALERS. 

Ask to see them and for our booklet. 
Write for our special trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, 


Times Building, New York City 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. 
WANTED—CAPABLE YOUNG MAN 


With strong church connections to organize and manage 
alecture course in home city. For basis of compensa- 
tion and full particulars address F, H. MONROE, Man- 
ager, 610 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


30 TOURS to EUROPE 


under superior “AROUND ement; ifn tone ger ead 

FALL TOURS ARO TH i 

ORIENTAL CRUISE in eb Program R. Free. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and Scnour beiis. Send fos 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillshore, Oe 


Church B - Zi Z Ss Memorial 
Chime a special 


Peal McSuane Bet Founney Co., cares: Mo., U. 
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| Our Fashion 
| Book and 
Samples Free 


With them you can 
| choose, in your own 
home, the style and fab- 
ric for your new suit or 
| skirt with as much sat- 
| isfaction as though you 
' came to New York. 


Our Fashion Book il- 
lustrates over 185 New 


‘We have over 600 tai- 
lors, and can start your 
garment the day we re- 
ceive your order. We 

id will make the garment 
ji according to your indi- 
_ Vidual measurements and 
in the latest New York style. 
We guarantee to fit you 
ij perfectly. If you are not 

j/ entirely satisfied, you may 

i send back the garment and 
j/ we will refund your money. 


" SUMMER 
SUITS 
Ne 4 to 25 


SHIRT-WAIST 
SUITS, $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 


$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, $9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 
$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 
Also a full line of the | 
new “‘ Pony”’ Coat Suits, 
Sailor Suits and demi- 
tailored Gowns. 

We Make All These Gar- 
ments to Order Only. 
We prepay express charges 
on these garments to any 
part of the United States, 
which means a big saving 

to you. 


We Send FREE 


to any part of the U. S. 
our new SuMMER Book 
or New York Fasu- 
ions, showing the latest 
styles and containing 
simple directions for tak- 
ing measurements cor- 
rectly; also a large as- 
sortment of Samples of ~ 
the newest materials. 


Write today; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years 


Reduced Freight Rates 


ON HOUSEHOLD COODS 
to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, etc. For full par- 
ticulars audress Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
Desk B, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. & 


PLEASURE a2 


A Premier Greenhouse creates a 
delightful hobby. Gives character 


) 


YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 


WE SUPPLY THEM AT LITTLE COST 
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Risibles 
AN EXCLUSIVE VIEW 


Bridget, told to clean the windows, washed 
them very carefully on the inside only. Her 
mistress asked the reason for this omission, 
thinking perhaps she was too timid to sit out. 
Imagine the lady’s surprise when Bridget ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Shure, mum, I claned thim inside 
so a3 we could look out, but lift the dirt on 
the outside so’s the people couldn’t look in.”’ 
—The Tattler. 


INEXCUSABLE IGNORANCE 


“Doctor,” said the oldest inhabitant, ‘I 
have severe pains in my right knee and foot. 
What is that a sign of?”’ 

“T should think a man as old as you pro- 
fess to be,’’ rejoined the M. D., ‘ought to 
know that is a sure sign of rain.”—Chicago 
News. 

THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


A Seotch minister, far advanced in years, 
thought it advisable to marry for the fourth 
time. ‘‘ You see,”’ said he to one of his senior 
elders, ‘‘I am an old man now, and I cannot 
expect to be very long here, so I feel that 
when the end comes I would like to have 
some one to close my eyes.” ‘‘ Aweel,”’ re- 
plied the elder, ‘‘ I’ve had two, and I ean tell 
ye they hae both opened mine,’’—Hallowell 
Register. 

GENTLE SARCASM 


Of the late Bishop Ames the following anec- 
dote is told: While presiding over a certain 
conference in the West, a member began a 
tirade against universities and education, 
thanking God that he had never been cor- 
rupted by contact with a college. After a few 
minutes, the Bishop interrupted with the 
question, ‘‘ Do I understand that the brother 
thanks God for his ignorance?’’ 

Yes,” was the answer, “‘you can put it 
that way if you want to.’”’ 

‘* Well,” said the Bishop, ‘‘all I have to say 
is that the brother has a good deal to thank 
God for.”—The Pacific. 


MATERIALISTIC, BUT APPETIZING 


Rastus: What is yo’ idea ob heaben? 

Ephraim: A place whar de animals hab de 
body ob a melon, de laigs ob a ’possum an’ 
de wings ob a chicken.—New York Sun, 


A DROPPED “HH” 


A baldheaded man was lecturing to Dr. 
Barnardo’s boys in London, who, of course, 
were uséd to.the cockney dialect. He was 
saying, “It is impossible for a man to live 
without air,”’ when a shrill voice interrupted 
him with, ‘‘’Ow about yerself, Governer? ”’ 

A Labor leader making a speech in Parlia- 
ment is reported as saying that his party did 
not spell “‘ Empire’’ with a big H. 
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Admiral 
Togo’s 
Signal 


at the decisive battle of the 
Sea of Japan was: “ The 
destiny of our Empire de- 
pends upon this action. 
You are all expected to do 
your utmost.” Every 
father is expected to do 
his utmost for his family, 
and that’s why so many 


.take out Life Insurance. 


Policies Issued on all Popular Plans. 
Write for Information. Dept. 59. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as 2 Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


Home Office, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 


- and tone to your residence. Sup- 
plies your home daily with charm- 
ing and rare beauties of nature. In 
fact it will mean health and happi- 
ness to you. and yours. Ida D. 
Bennett’s ‘‘ Joys and Triumphs of a 
Premier Greenhouse” will tell you 
more—Write for it. 


- double-strength glass, plant tables, 


a short period 


DEPT. 8. 


The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse—length, 12 feet; width, 

will’ be et roren at Ae reat oa pre ot $78.50. Freight 

ill be supplied a e reduced pric 50. ¢ it Li 

Lancaster, Wis., eriites . t Poe tinier Gisent onde is the most mirractiye proposition for the eas over I have ever seen.” Catalog on application. 
i u 


_ Greenhouses from $25. Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Po 
CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, ST. JOHNS, MICHICAN. 


“BUILT THE PREMIER WAY” 
9 feet; height, 8 feet. 


It has double walls, three inches in thickness, 


and can be erected in ae hours. 
aid. 


try-houses, and Portable Buildings of every description. 


». PROFIT 


A Premier Greenhouse sayes its 
cost in a season. Will keep you in 
fruit, flowers and vegetables all the 
year around. The kind that are out 
of season and which command high 
prices. Its possibilities are practi- 
cally limitless. Ida D. Bennett’s 
“$600 a year from a small Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell you more— 
Write for it. 


The usual price is $115, but for 
George B.’Clementson, Attorney at Law, 
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ALCOHOLISM 


IS A DISEASE 


The causes for alcoholism are legion. Indulgence, social 
surroundings, the need of stimulant for an overworked 
rain and a thousand other conditions may have installed 
she: craving in the victim’s system. 

The result is always the same: an insidious physical 
lisease that gradually but steadily saps the manhood, the 
ritality, the brain and the will power until the final “deg- 
-adation of acute dipsomania is reached. 

How many men to-day are saying I could stop if I made 
1p my mind to it—and then not stopping ? 

Gall such men drunkards and youinsulé them. Yet down 
leep in their own hearts is the ever-present recggnition of 
she fact that a power greater than that of will or moral 
sense is growing steadily within them. A man’s friends 
ind relations are often the first to recognize his true con- 
lition in the evidence of his loss of self-control. 

It is a disease—this alcoholism. Intellect and 
morality have no power against it any more than they have 
1gainst consumption, cancer,or any other physical ailment. 
Remain blind to this fact, keep on regarding alcoholism as 
moral obliquity, and there is little hope for reform. Awake 
(0 a realization that alcoholism is nothing more nor less 
shan an abnormal condition of the physical being and set 
»bout sincerely to find relief in scientific treatment, and 
cree is certainty of regeneration and of returned nor- 
mality. 


is an absolute cure for alcoholism and drug 
wddiction. It strikes at the very root of the disease by 
aBeviating the abnormal condition of the rystem and 
destroying the craving for peony or drugs. The strictly 
ethical lines upon which it was f paced and has since been 
carried on hove given ita eoate ng both with the public 
and the medical profession held by no other similar in- 
stitution, 


The alcoholic craving, by meansof this treatment, is 
absolutely removed in 


12 to 48 HOURS 


and the patient is permanently restored to a normal con- 
dition. 

There is no detention from business, no suffer- 
ing, no injections, no bad after-effects. 

Strong testimony as to the responsibility of the Oppen- 
heimer Institute is found in the prominence and high 
Standing of those who form the Advisory Board of 
Directors, 

Rev. €. 
M. E. 


Rev. J. ae Suchen: Paulist Fathers, Ch. 
St. Paulthe Apostle, N. Y. 

Rev. M. C. Peters, D.D., B. Ch. of Epiph- 
any, N.Y. 

Rev. F. L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Princeton Theo. Sem. , Princeton, N.J. 

Gen. H. C. Corbin, Major-General, U.S.A. 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Ex-Secretary 
Treasury. 

Hon. Wim. T. Stead, Ed. Review of Re-' 
views, London, England, 

and 150 others. 


These are but a few and are given merely toshow the 
character of the men willing to lend their names to the 
work of the Institute. 


48 Fowler, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 


Representative Physicians in each city of the 
U. S. administer this special treatment for alco- 
holism or it can be obtained from your own 
physician under the direction of the Oppen- 
heimer Institute. 


Full particulars will be sent in plain sealed en- 
velopes on your request. Fill out this coupon. 


OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, 159 West 34th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Sin the 
important works 


# BOOKS 


The Pilgrim Press 


BEECHER’S 


of the great preacher are 
now issued by 


New York 


Jay 


BOSTON New MOM game nn a aioe eee 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Professor Park’s Interest tn The 
Congregationalist 


My father and the faculty of Andover were 
in the late forties much dissatisfied with the 
New England Puritan. [never knew whether 
their discontent was due to some theological 
position assumed by the paper, or whether 
they disliked the editorial management, I sus- 
pect the latter. I remember the appearance 
in its columns of an advertisement, sent ap- 
parently by a good but rather simple man, 
which read about like this: 

‘© A widower who has been a consistent 
church member for many years, has lately 
been bereaved of his companion and desires 
to form the acquaintance ofa suitable woman 
with a view to matrimony. Address A. B,, 
and none but a pious lady need apply.’’ 

The Andover professors were greatly dis- 
gusted at the appearance of such an advertise- 
ment. My father and his associates became 
much interested in the establishment of The 
Congregationalist and I overheard in our par- 
lors many consultations on the subject. ‘The 
scholarly and saintly Prof. B. B. Edwards 
of Andover, was one of the earliest founders, 
if not the first founder of the paper, and I 
overheard lengthy discussions between him 
and my father as to its future name. The 
title ‘‘ Congregationalist ’”’ was greatly objected 
to on account of its length, and the abridged 
name “‘ Congregationist ”’ was thought of, but 
the present name of the paper was finally 
adopted. If I remember aright the prospec- 
tive editor at the time made several journeys 
from Boston to Andover in order to confer 
with the seminary faculty. 

My father read every early number of the 
paper through and through and took almost 
as much interest in each issue as the editor 
himself could have done. I overheard my 
father dictate to his amanuensis many short 
articles for the brief paper, also a few poems, 
one or two of which are preserved in the Sab- 
bath Hymn and Tune Book. Afterwards 
during the long and honored editorial career 
of Dr. Dexter my father kept in very close 
touch with the management. 

Oberlin, O. WILLIAM E, PARK. 


The Highlander 


The mail has been bringing me a large num- 
ber of inquiries concerning the publication of 
our church paper, the Highlander, a brief de- 
scription of which was given on page 324, 
issue of March 3. Will you kindly state that 
it consists of eight pages, approximately six by 
nine inches. The first page contains the offi- 
cial rester of the church; the third gives a 
chronological list of the meetings of the 
church and auxiliary societies for the month; 
the fourth, fifth and sixth pages contain the 
detailed announcements and special notices; 
the second, seventh and eighth pages are filled 
with advertisements. I will also appreciate 
it if those who ask information will inclose 
stamp for reply. 

(Rev.) WILL ARTHUR DIETRICE, 

Cleveland, O. 


WALT WHITMAN: Prophet of literary mis 
rule.—Paul Elmer More. 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure — Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All in. 
Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure if 
you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, and rarely a permanent success. 

There is just one other sure way to be cured 
—painless, safe and in the privacy of your own 
home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you the 
harmless, painless nature of this great rem- 
edy and start you well on the way toward a 
perfect cure. 

Then you can get a fall-sized box from any 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one box cures. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

The cure begins at once and continues rap- 
idly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., 2356 Pyramid Building, Mar- 
shall, Mich., and receive free by return mail 
the trial package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the privacy 
of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
free package. 


PETER MOLLER’S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET—DIGESTIBLE. 


Write today for a 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


eer° ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin @Co. New York, Sole Agents 
* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


es the Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLSEe 


Safe, Sure, Effectives 50c. & $1. €. 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. \ 


COMMUNION SERVICES 
With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 


Chicago 


nes Tonic Vermifuge 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children: 


And it is good for their elders, too. 


Ask your druggist for it. 


“AT MANU- 
FACTURERS 


Uae 2: 


- JOHN H.PRaY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“ae 
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_ Congregational Co-operation 


Several associations of churches are consid- 
ering changes of Congregational polity. As 
illustrations we mention two, separated by the 
breadth of the continent. The San Francisco 
Association approves of effort to render ‘‘ our 
polity more effective,” but not to the extent 
of interference with the autonomy of the local 
church. It approves of local associations act- 
ing as councils for ordaining, installing and 
dismissing pastors, provided that in each case 
a local church calls the churches of the asso- 
ciation to act as such acouncil. It objects to 
any systematic method, by prudential or advi- 
sory committees or otherwise, for supervision 
of the churches through united action and is 
opposed to the appointment of a superintend- 
ent, as has been done in Michigan, whose care 
of home missionary churches shall include 
any ministry to self-sustaining churches, 

The Suffolk South Conference of Massachu- 
setts is to consider the appointment of a joint 
committee of oversight, consisting of members 
of the conference of churches and the eorres- 
ponding association of ministers, to assist to 
bring together churches without pastors and 
ministers without pastorates, to advise con- 
cerning the general work and interests of the 
conference district, and to bring before the 
conference reports on the state of the churches 
and matters deemed worthy of consideration. 

Other ‘conferences have somewhat different 
proposals before them. The interesting fact 
is that the conviction is becoming general in 
the denomination that the time is ripe for 
more effective co-operation of the churches. 
We are confident that some way will be found 
by which they can act together in matters of 
common concern—a way which will commend 
itself to all the churches. 


Current Evangelism 


Fellowship Meetings in North 
Dakota 


Five churches, Barrie, Colfax, Abercrombie, 
Dwight and Antelope, recently held a profitable 
series of fellowship meetings with a helpful pro- 
gram embracing ten subjects. Supt. G. J. Powell 
“was present at two meetings. Rev. Messrs. W. A. 
Whitcomb, A. G. Young and C. A. Mack divided 
' the topics and spoke upon them at the various meet- 
ings. To make the circuit required a drive of about 
‘seventy-five miles, part of the way through deep 
snow, the rest through mud and rain. 

Mr. Mack sent out an effective mimeograph circu- 
lar on Home Missions to the members of his three 
mission churches and on the following Sunday pre- 
sented the work at the three points, taking collec- 
tions amounting to $23 toward paying the Home 
Missionary debt. A. 


In Other Fields 


At Mansfield Center, Cé , Rev. Clarenc2 Pike, pas- 
tor, the church has just enjoyed a successful series 
of meetings, conducted by Evangelist C. S. Haynes 
of Nashua, N. H., assisted by his wife, a singer. 
They came under the auspices of the Evangelistic 
Assoeiation of Boston. Many persons started in 
the Christian life; cold and inactive church mem- 
pers were revived. The people in general felt a 
helpful religious influence. Mr. Haynes is a Con- 
gregational minister who had a thorough scholarly 
preparation and has eminent gifts for this special 
work. His methods are unobjectionable and his 
preaching is earnest, spiritual and winning. Cc. P. 

At Harlan, To., Rev. F. G. Beardsley, twenty- 
three members were received March 18, twenty- 
one on confession, the result of special meetings 
conducted by the pastor with hearty co-operation 
of the church. Three others were received on con- 
fession just on the eve of the meetings, making a 
total of twenty-four on confession. F. G. B. 

Two series of union evangelistic meetings have 
been held in Albion, Neb, during the past winter, 
the Methodist, Bapti-t and Congregational churches 
uniting. In December and January, at the invitation 
of these churches, the re7ival brigade of the Salva- 
tion Army spent five weeks in Albion, and a class of 
people was reaehed who seldom attend church. On 
Feb. 11 a series of union meetings was begun 
under the leadership of Rev. Milford H. Lyon and 
_his singer, J. W. Patterson. These closed March 11. 


The city and vicinity have been profoundly moved. 
Many business and professional men have conse- 
crated themselves to Christ, and the spirit of unity 
among the co-operating churches is commending 
the gospel to the community. The church members 
have learned that they can do personal work. 
( ARC. UBS 

Other points touched in Nebraska are: Clarks, 
where union meetings under Evangelist G. N. Wil- 
liams began April 4; Loomis, where Rey. William 
Hardcastle has been preaching every night; and 
Norfolk, where Evangelist Olmstead has been at 
work. 


A Pastoral Helper 


For three weeks Miss Flora D. Whiton, who is in 
the employ of the Missionary Society of Connecti- 
cut, worked with Rev. S. E. MacGeehon, pastor of 
the Glenwood Church, Hartford. She came into 
contact with 235 families and secured valuable in- 
formation concerning 650 families. Thirty-one 
families were immediately added to the parish. A 
marked incident was the isolation of so many fami- 
lies of the middle class in the midst of a busy city. 
“Why don’t the churches look us up?” said a 
woman who moved into the city from a country 
place and for seven months had met no one but the 
grocer’s clerk. 

During the last month Miss Whiton has been 
caring for the Mohegan church—the only Indian 
church in New England—and has made possible 
the holding of services in the chapel at Massapeag 
which has been closed for several years. J. S. I. 


The first census of the British Empire, just 
completed and made public in a Blue-Book, 
shows an approximate area of 11,908,378 
square miles, with a population of about 400,- 
000,000, of whom only 54,000,000 are whites. 
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Why permit Sgesy 

a custom at 

the commun- S 

ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 

home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 

Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 

where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 

Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


One Hundred-and-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1906. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Compapnies...... 


$1.180,287.05 
Real Estate 3 


1,543,892.06 


United States Bonds 1,960,000.00 
State and Cit. 3,427,550.00 
Railroad Bonds 2,773,180.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 394,500.00 
Railroad Stocks 7,953,725.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 511,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 391,750.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on 
Roa) Hstate cress. e-vacess sadeieot ots tne 109,500.00 
Premiums uncollected aud in hands of 
ARONA cians ene heeds eee intel calcite 993,668.77 
: $21,239,052.88 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital................ec.seeeeee ess 3,000,000.00 
. %,598,001.00 
783,047.08 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 
OAM secceansce sale seo atase ema 837,503.46 
Reserve for Taxes and other contin- 
PEDCIOS actcacsae re eee ane osieetes 300,000.00 


Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 
ilities including capital............ 


$21,239,052.88 


8,720,501.34 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders, 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


$ 11,'720,501.84 


at the very low rate of 


$62.50 for 


That California Trip 
Not’ Within Reach 


You have long been’ planning it and 
this is your opportunity. 

Account of the Mystic Shrine meeting at 
Los Angeles special tickets from Chicago to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco will be sold 
April 25 to May 5, good for return until July 31, 


Round Trip 


You can go one way and return another. 
Favorable stop-over privileges are provided. 
Correspondingly low rates from all points 


east of Chicago. 


Three fast, splendidly equipped, through 


trains every day via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


Every luxury known to modern transpor- 


tation. 


OL 216 


All meals in dining cars. 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


Ask or write for full details about this 


rate, and for illustrated California book- 
lets, maps and information as to hotels and 
boarding houses. 
TER Secure your sleeping car reservations 
pate as early as possible. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
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Notes from Essex North 


When Rey. Calvin Clark of Center Church, Haver- 
hill, suggested the conciliar committee as a substi- 
tute for the present vicinage council, before the 
state meeting last spring, I think he little dreamed 
of its immediate potentiality. He little realized 
that the then prospective Dayton conference would 
unanimously vote for “organic union,” and con- 
sequently make this question of polity so immedi- 
ately a red-hot issue. Besides presenting a paper 
on this subject to the April meeting of the Minis- 
terial Association, Mr. Clark has recently visited 
several churches by invitation, making plain 
through address and diseussion what is involved 
in this conciliar committee. Other churches have 
discussed it among themselves, and others still are 
looking forward to such discussion. The idea 
seems to be arousing much enthusiasm. If nothing 
but a. better and more intelligent understanding 
of our own polity results, great good will have 
been accomplished. 

Another matter in which the churches of Essex 
North are particularly interested just now is the 
raising of their per capita apportionment of the 
National Home Missionary Society debt. Many 
churches are pursuing the personal canvass plan, 
thereby assuring a much larger contribution than 
could be obtained through a general offering. And 
some churches will follow the personal canvass 
with a general offering opportunity for all not mem- 
bers who would like to help. This special home 
missionary offering in view of our tremendous 
immigrant influx might properly be called a seli- 
defense assessment. 


MINISTERIAL MOVEMENTS 


Few, if any, of our twenty-seven churches are 
pastorless, though two are prospectively so in the 
recent resignations of Rev. George L. Gleason of 
the Riverside Church, Haverhill, and Rev. Bartlett 
H. Weston of Second Church, West Newbury. We 
are sorry to lose these two fathers out of the per- 
manent pastorate, as we understand that their res- 
ignations are not ad interim, but in the interest of 
man’s original pursuit—farm life. Myr. Weston re- 
signs largely because of Mrs. Weston’s health, 
Happy the minister who has a farm to which in his 
twilight years he can silently steal away! May 
more of us profit by Abel Meholah’s experience and 
invest in that kind of stocks. 

Mr. Gleason has served the Riverside Church long 
and well and leaves it when its future looks bright 
with promise. He will retire from the active pas- 
torate as soon as the church finds his successor, and 
Mr. Weston will goin July. 

Rey. J. 8. Williamson of North Church, Haverhill, 
after an absence of eight or nine months, has re- 
turned rested in body and refyeshed in mind. His 
keen and discriminating observation and study of 
social and intellectual problems over the water 
bring him back to the land of his adoption con- 
vinced of its superlative opportunities, and with the 
profound conviction that, while the past has been 
with the old world, the present and future belong to 
the new. He not only traveled quite extensively 
on the Continent, but spent considerable time in 
study at Oxford and other university centers. 


NEWBURYPORT 


Through the death of Mrs. Fiske, widow of the 
late beloved Dr. Fiske, Belville church comes into 
possession of a bequest of $5,500, which gives to 
its prospective chapel the name of Fiske Memorial. 
Including this gift it has now about $12,000, which 
means that in the near future the chapel will become 
a reality. Rey. Richard Wright, the pastor, ex- 
pects to spend the summer in Ireland. : 

The other three churches in the center of the 
city are well and happily manned, and doing as 
good a work as could be expected of a divided Con- 
gregationalism. 

Rev. G. P. Merrill of Prospect Street Church held 
special meetings through April last year, and has 
planned to conduct afternoon and evening service 
on almost every day throughout the month this 
year. His only special assistant will be a singer. 

Rev. E. H. Newcomb of North Church has been 
preaching a series of special sermons Sunday even- 
ings on Local Problems. They have been fully 
reported in the daily press, and must at least prove 
thought-provoking to a great many who never 
habitually attend church. ov D; ie 


SPECIAL ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP RATES 
yiA NICKEL PLATE RoAD.—On April 17, the 
Nickel Plate Road_will sell special round trip home- 
seekers, tickets from. Buffalo to points in the West, 
Southwest and Northwest, and on each Tuesday 
during April special one-way settler’s tickets will 
be \soldj to ,many,; points. in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota.: For particulars write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS 
PERFECT PLEASURE TRAVEL 

WASHINGTON The National Government 

April 20, and May 4. 


Hight-day trips to the National Capital, visiting the Capitol, the Con- 
gressional Library, White House, and other points of interest. Stop- 
over in Philadelphia on going trip, allowing chance to see Independence 
Hall and the Liberty Bell, the Mint, and great department stores. 


RATE from Boston (all necessary expenses, except meals on 
Fall. River sLine)e aera eee cease se aaniac hence eeu aaa eaten ie P2ZS 
Rate for tour of May 4 will be $27. 


GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD AND WASHINGTON 


May 25, An attractive and interesting eight.day outing. 
RATE from Boston (all necessary expenses)..................008+ a eee $32 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, WASHINGTON 


April 13. Six-day trips through Old Virginia. 
RATE: from Bostonist cscs, testes cadatoed cet pencdlencee 714 eeeeee .. B47 


OLD POINT COMFORT only (Same date)............. cc cece ee cece eten eee nets $28 | 


Descriptive Itineraries, giving full information, will be furnished by GEO. M. 
ROBERTS, P. A. N. E. D., 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


ADDITIONAL TOURS 


LOS ANGELES. April 27. Account Meeting Mystic Shrine. Rate, $200 
from New York. 


DENVER. July. Account B. P. O. Elks. Rate to be announced. 


SAN FRANCISCO. June 30. Account Meeting National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Rate, $142.25 and $132.25 from New York 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. July, August, September. Rate to be announced. 
J. R. WOOD, Passenger Traffic Manager. GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent. 


The Road 
of a Thousand 
Wonders 


North and South from San Francisco 
along the Southern Pacific the scenery 
is more varied than on any other one 
line of railroad in the world. A 
Thousand Wonders charm the eye—a new 
f/ and contrasting delight for every average | 
mile of road. The 


Overland 
Limited 


is the most luxurious and quickest train 
to San Francisco, three meals the quick- 
est,—and cheapest,—via Omaha and the 


Union Pacific— 


@ - 


Wonders of the Pacific Coast, address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 1% 
OMAHA, NEB. | 
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What Shall We Do with Sunday 


(Y.P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 22-28. 
to Keep It Holy. 
Rey. 1: 9-18. 

As we keep or break the Sabbath Day, we 
nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope 
by which man arises —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


I owe my health and vigor through a long 
and busy life to the Sabbath Day with its 
blessed surcease of toil.— GLADSTONE. 


Two guiding principles. The first is strict- 
ness with ourselves; charity with others. 
Christians differ so widely in habits of Sab- 
bath observance that they must not sit in 
judgment too severely upon oneanother. The 
area of permissible things has been so widened 
since the days of our fathers that we must 
claim, and at the same time grant, considera- 
ble latitude in matters of detail, so long as we 
believe that our brethren are honest and con- 
scientious. ‘The words of the apostle are 
pertinent on this point, ‘‘ Let us not judge 
one another any more.”’ 

The second principle is: positive, rather 
than negative safeguards. What we do on 
Sunday is far more important than what we 
don’t do. When God first said, Remember 
the Sabbath Day to keep it holy, he did not 
mean by holiness, idleness or abstention from 
week-day work only. 


The Lord’s Day; How 
Luke 6: 8-10; Ex. 20: 8-11; 


A different and a happier day. I do not 
Sympathize with the modern assertion that 
One day is as good as another. One dayis a 
good deal better than the other six, at least it 
ought to be. We change our clothes on Sun- 
day and have a little better dinner. If we 
differentiate the day on the side of apparel 
and food, we ought jast as much to create a 
different intellectual and spiritual atmosphere. 
In olden times the children recognized the dif- 
ference but to them it was sometimes a worse 
instead of a better day, more somber instead of 
happier. Our problem is to make Sunday 
different and at the same time more eagerly 
anticipated, more joyous. 


Extra time for God. Far more important 
than the question, Shall I goto ride on Sun- 
day or read the magazines? is the underlying 
question, How can I get time for special com- 
munion with God? If the latter question is 
answered right the former ones will be, too. 
I believe in more extended season of prayer 
and Bible reading on Sunday, more quiet 
meditation, more contact with the best de- 
votional literature of the centuries. We rush 
along through the week and our daily prayers 
are often hurried and unsatisfactory. But if 
we could see in the distance the fountain of 
refreshment at which we can slake our thirst 
quietly with the world far in the background, 
then Sunday would have a charm of its own. 
How we are going to secure this and go at the 
same time riding and visiting and spend sey- 
eral hours on the Sunday paper, is, of course, 
quite a problem; but if we really want the 
power that comes from being in the presence 
of God, these other matters will not beallowed 
to imperil our spiritual welfare. If we could 
only form this devotional habit, even though at 
first it was a perfunctory duty and our prayers 
seemed to go no higher than the ceiling, and 
if we could only form the habit while we were 
young, it would come to be in time a delight 
and an inspiration. 


The service of men. Count up the miracles 
of healing which Jesus wrought on the Sab- 
bath. Did he doit simply to provoke the Jews 
or to teach forever the lesson that the best 
day in the week is none too good for theallevi- 
ation of physical suffering, for kindness even 
to dumb animals, for the cup of cold water in 
the name of the disciple? Our Sundays fail 
of their purpose if we do not make a practice 
of helping some one else. We ean write a 
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letter to an absent friend that will carry cheer 
and guidance; we may call upon some shut-in 
saint; we may visit the men at the car stable 
or the fire engine house and carry them good 
literature and show a human interest in them; 
we may teach a Sunday school class as welt 
as we know how. One way in which Jesus 
kept the Sabbath holy and carried out the 
Fourth Commandment was by bringing help 
and healing to others. Ought we to let any 
Lord’s Day go by without some direct imita- 
tion of him in this particular? 


Experience shows that the day of rest is es- 
sential to mankind; that it is demanded by 
civilization, as well as by Christianity.— 
PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


True Prayer Always Answered 


Each special plea, in order to come 
within the province of prayer, must in- 
clude itself in the controlling desire for 
the fulfillment of God’s all-wise, all-loving 
purpose. In mere form special pleas may 
be opposed to each other, and one or 
the other special plea may be denied. 
Such denial, however, is in veritable ac- 
cordance with the suppliant’s dominant 
wish. It remains, accordingly, that true 
prayers never contradict each other. 
True prayers always receive compliant re- 
sponse.—From Chamberlain’s True Doc- 
trine of Prayer (Baker & Taylor). 


The Christian life that is joyless is a dis- 
credit to Godand a disgrace to itself.—Maltbie 
D. Babcock. 
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BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


New York 


** Springfield Line’’ 
4 TRAINS A DAY 
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4 O’CLOCK ‘‘LIMITED,’’ New Parlor Cars 
and Vestibuled Day Coaches. Boston to New 
York, without change. Dining Car Springfield 
to New York. Due New York 9 51 p. m. 

11.15 p.m. ‘‘ NIGHT EXPRESS,”’’ Pullman 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches. Boston to 
New York, without change. Due New York, 
648 a.m. Similar service returning from 
New York on the same schedules. 

Send for copy of ‘Springfield Line” folder, 
and see what the Boston Journal has to say of 
the parlor cars on the ‘‘ 4 o’clock limited.” 

If you are interested in a trip to the West, 
you should have a copy ot ‘‘ Westbound” 
folder, covering schedules and train service 
via New York Central Lines. 


City Office, 366 Washington Street. 
A. S8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 


Summer Outings 


IN 


Yellowstone Park 


‘“*The finest place in America 
for a vacation of a week, a 
month, or the season.’’ 


Plan your summer journey now. 


In Yellowstone Park you 


may enjoy the finest coaching trip in America; the majestic 
scenery of the Rockies; the study of wonderful natural phe- 
nomena; a glorious mountain summer climate; a view of the 


magnificent Grand Canyon—these are a few things; 
are deseribed in ‘‘ Wonderland 1906,’’ sent for six cents. 


if you like, for 


others 
Or, 


SIXTY DOLLARS 


(From Chicago $75 Round Trip) 


you can enjoy a round trip from St. Paul and Minneapolis through 
the heart of the Great Northwest—across two mountain ranges— 
to Puget Sound—‘‘ Mediterranean of America”’ and see Yellow- 
stone Park as a side trip en route, going via the 


Gardiner 


Summer Excursion Rates 
June 1,=-September 15. 
Liberal Stopovers. 


Gateway 


and the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


For full information write 


C. E. FOSTER, D.P. A. 
207 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


The Our 
Marble Corridor 


Affords a ready access 


to our store from Tre- 
mont Street—only half 
a minute from the Park 
Street subway stations. 


Shepard Norwell @o 


Winter Street--Temple Place——Tremont Street 


Easter Exhibition of Imported Hats 


And Original and Exclusive Models of Our Own Production 


We take pleasure in calling attention to our magnificent millinery establishment, recently enlarged and 
made more attractive than ever by the addition of a special room for the display of Trimmed Hats for the 
Little Folks. This is an annex to our regular Millinery Parlor, and it makes the entire room an establishment 
in itself. 

French Flowers and Foliages 


On entering, first to attract attention is the superb display of French and Domestic Flowers and Foliages— 
a veritable bower of beauty. Every blossom of nature is shown here in great profusion and the price range is 
special interest—25c to 3.50 per bunch. : 
Untrimmed Hats 


Here also are shown immense assortments of Untrimmed Hats, in Milan, Chip, Leghorn, Java and fancy 
straws. Every shape of approved merit quickly finds a place on our counters. Prices 69c to 6.50 each. 
Straw Braids, Ribbons, Feathers, Etc. 


In this section will be found extensive assortments of Imported and Domestic Straw Braids, Silks, Ribbons, 
Ostrich and Fancy Feathers, Ornaments, etc.—indeed, every possible requisite for those who prefer to do their 
own trimming. 


Tailored and Outing Hats 


A generous showing of the smartest models of the best manufacturers—prices 3 50 to 12.50 each. 


Ready-to-Wear Hats 


An almost endless variety of the choicest styles, made on frames of excellent materials, trimmed in a thor- 
oughly artistic manner, all the popular colors. Each 1.98 to 6.50. 


Mourning Millinery 


Now shown in an alcove off the main display room, where selections can be made in comparative seclusion 
if desired. Orders for Mourning Millinery will be executed on short notice. 


Misses’ and Children’s Trimmed Hats 


The children’s room is filled with the daintiest creations imaginable, from the simple yet effective hat for 
school wear to the more elaborate and charming models of the Paris milliners—prices 2.95 to 15.00. 

You are urgently requested to visit this enlarged and complete store for headwear. Courteous attendants 
will be pleased to assist with helpful suggestion and expert advice in making selection of your Easter Millinery. 


Carriage Entrance 
On Temple Place is well 


protected and: very con- 
venient. A groom is 
always in attendance to 
assist ladies. 


Infants’ and Girls’ Wear 


Everything springlike here. The new goods are 


Party Dresses 
beautiful. We have provided an earlier show than 


usual and you will find our display most complete. Tailor Made-to= Measure 
INFANTS’ SLIPS of fine nainsook, lace and em- 


broidery used in trimming. Price 85 4 ° 
INFANTS’ HUBBARD DRESSES, in nainsook For Little Girls 


and fine lawn, tucking, hemstitching and em- < 

broidery used in trimming. Price 2 Some new and very dainty models for 
INFANTS’ FRENCH STYLE DRESSES, in fine ‘“‘ The Party Dresses have just come in for 
INFANTS’ COATS, of fine serge, lined through- Maidens styles are exclusive. Materials are 


out, double breasted effect, emblem on sleeve ° 7 99 : : 7 eae 
and collar, ages 2 to 6 years. Price............. 3.95 Pride Silk Batiste and French Voile in all _ 
the delicate colorings. 


INFANTS’ WHITE COATS, of new fancy weave, 
new scallop cape effect, ages 6 months to 2 


years, Pri Parents Who Seek “Something Different” 


Meraeraes vecist celine eet hy poe. 0 And out of the ordinary for their girls will be most 


GIRLS’ COATS, of fine all-wool mixtures, three- generously repaid by coming to this new and unique 
quarter length, collar and cuffs trimmed with department, where their wants will be supplied by 
velvet, fancy buttons, ages 6 to 14 years. an expert tailoress. ; 


PICO oe Neos sans es canine soo ecncdos eee eee Re 6.00 
Party Dresses $15.00 to $20.00 | 


GIRLS’ WASHABLE DRESSES, of fine ging- 
ham, Dutch neck, short sleeves, pink and blue, 
ages 4 to 14 years. 


New Forces and Old in China, by Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D. D. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Additional Testimonies to Personal 
Faith in Immortality 


My faith in immortality depends on the 
saying of Christ, ‘‘I am the resurrection 
and the life.’’ Yet not on those words alone 
but on that idea which saturates the New 
Testament. I read such significant books as 
Jobn Fiske’s Life Everlasting with interest 
but deductions from the study of natural 
phenomena bring me only cold comfort. All 
that is worth while in our lives is bound up in 
our social relationships, therefore I believe in 
the reunion of friends after death. If it 
were not so he would have told us. 

The poem, Christus Consolator, has helped 
me and the ideas contained in Henley’s poem, 
I am the Captain of my Soul. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. Mn) Cod 

Is not immortality very much like faith in 
that it is ‘‘ the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen’’? There 
must be many men and women in the world 
who having belief in unbroken life neverthe- 
less cannot say what definite form a future 
life is to take nor yet what shall be its circum- 
stance of effort and of love. All the life of the 
out-of-door world, too, so dear to the modern 
man and woman, but proves this continuity 
of being. 

There is one aspect of death which is some- 
times not thought of or which is lost sight of 
in personal grief—that death should be and is 
under normal conditions as sweet and natural 
as the falling of the leaf from the tree. But 
for the loss of personal companionship there 
can be no compensation that returns what is 
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gone. There is, there must be, however, com- ! 
pensation of some kind—a deeper realization 
of what has been ours and is still ours; a 
quickened desire to value life fully, to miss no 
opportunity; and, in the mortalia that hedge 
us round, a sense of brotherhood with all 
mankind. 


Mt. Holyoke College. J. Me 


Dr. Gunsaulus’s Daily Services 


What does he preach? Jesus Christ. 
Same-theme week after week. There’s 
a regular cauldron of boiling civic prob- 
lems in Chicago just now, and one would 
think that a man of the Gunsaulus en- 
ergy couldn’t keep himself from mixing 
in with the crowd and helping stir. But 
not a word first or last about civics or 
politics oranything external. Just! Jesus 
Christ—the Lord, the Saviour, the King 
that the soul needs; and much, much 
about his power to transform a life. 
One principle: ‘‘Jesus only—straight, 
simple religion.’”” One plea: ‘‘Come, 
find law in his love; come fall in love 
with Jesus,”’ 

I climbed over the footlights to ask a 
superfluous question: ‘‘You like this, 
don’t you?”’ 

The deep eyes flashed. ‘‘It’s great. 
I don’t care whether anybody comes or 
not; I’m going to see that Chicago has 
religious service down-town every Thurs- 
day.”’—‘‘ One of the Folks,’ in The In- 
terior. i 


Low RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN VIA 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Tickets on sale daily April 
24 to May 4. Good return limit and stopover 
privileges. Before arranging for your trip write 


L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Every Oraveler 
of Experience 


is familiar with the splendid train 
service afforded between Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and the North- 
west via The North-Western Line. 
Because of its many exclusive ad- 
vantages the best known feature of 
this service is the famous electric- 


lighted 


NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED 


It offers you the choice of drawing-room, com- 
partment or open section sleeping cars; larger 
berths, davger toilet rooms; tudividual reading 
lamps; buffet smoking car; Table a’ hote dinner; 
Free reclining chair cars and coaches. 


Three other fast trains Chicago to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis via The North-Western Line, make connec- 
tions in Chicago with all trains from the east and at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis for all points west and northwest. 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 


For 


book of trains and descriptive matter of 
country traversed, address 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passgr. Traffio Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
: CHICAGO. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and ecctesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heaxing at ten cents a lune. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, NO. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incor: orated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
convition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperanve homes and boarding houses. 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and Lrfe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. . 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the une), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, pupils for water color painting, also order 
work for Master. Address R., 15, care The Congrega- 
tiovalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale, farms and residences of every description. 
A large list from which to select; good towns. A. J. 
Gilmore, Holliston, Mass. 


Wanted, boarders in a pleasant and sunny home- 
Healthy fovation. References exchanged. Address N- 
Box 23, West Medway, Mass. 


Wanted, a good woman to do housework in a family 
of three. We have a Swede girl to assist. Mrs, Fred 
R. French, Samuel Avenue, Caimpello, Mass. 


Wanted, a competent girl or woman to do the work 
for three elderly people io a pleasant village home. 
Wages $3.00. Address Box 13, RK F. D., Route No.1, 
Shirley, Mass. 


Auditors and accountants wanted to fill positions 
paying $1,000-$5,000; write today aud state position 
desired; offices in 12 cities. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


Bank desires two bookkeepers, $20. Club in moun- 
tains wauts Clerk $60 month and expenses. Positions 
on file. Write for list and plau. Busimess Opportunity 
Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 

To Rent, a pleasant ten-room furnished house ona 
quiet, accessible street in brookline, at a low rate to the 
right party, until Ociober. Unusual opportunity. Ad- 
dress H. A. B., 15, care The Congregetionalist, Boston. 


Europe. Wanted, one or twomembers to join a small 
congenial party in 12-week tour, June 30—Sept. 24, vis- 
iting Italy, Switzerland, Paris and England, 8650 inclu- 
sive. Extension to Scotlaud, $65. Address Miss Alice 
D. Adams, Auburndale, Mass. 


To Let, on Beacon Street Boulevard, Brookline, 
Mass., fully furnished house of 13 rooms, with two baths 
and toilets, for the summer, Rent for three or four 
mouths less than empty house alone. Address E. G. B., 
1402 Beacon Street, Brookline. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
Tue best way. The inexpensive way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of iadies and gentlemen. Address 
Rey. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


Wanted, as candidates for training in a large private 
hospital for mental and nervous diseases, in New Eng- 
land, young men and young women of good health, goud 
character, anu of at least average education. Address 
Dr, G. A. Blumer, Providence, R. I. 


To rent, for the summer, a small, pleasant, neat cot- 
tage in the quiet, beautiful village of Cornwall, Ct. 
Comfortable, well-shaded veranda aud yard. Desirable 
for those seeking rest. Terms reasonable. Address OC. 
M. Cole, Cornwall, Litchfield Uo., Ot. 


For Sale or to Bent, Hawkes Cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Kear Island, Lake Winnepesaukee ; 
under large pines, near steamboat landing. Good water, 
fine scenery, good boating, fishing and bathing. Inquire 
of Rev. Albert S. Hawkes, Wilson, Ut, 


To rent, in Auburndale, July, August and Septem- 
ber, furnished house, nine rooms and bath, gas and 
electricity, basement laundry, furnace and open fire- 
places, garden and lawn; pleasantly situated, nve min- 
utes from railroad station. Address L. L. A., 15, care 
The Congregationalist, poston, Mass. 


Europe. Wanted, two members for party of seven, 
taking nine weeks’ comprehensive tour, visting Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhiue, Germary, Holland, Belgium, 
France and Engiand. $450 inelusive. Rev. George 
Frank Nason, New Rochelle, New York. 


Europe. Congenial party visiting galleries, museums, 
cathedrals, ruins, historic places. Coaching trips. Com- 
fort, leisure,recreation. All advantages of independent 
travel with personal escort and chaperon. June 21— 
Aug. 30. Italy to Scotland. $565 inciusive. Rev, and 
Mrs. Geo. F. Nason, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Wanted, housekeeper trained and experienced in 
managivg and providing for family of five, with both 
city and country home and seven or more servants. 
Must be a good seamstress and capable of jak ipaeestee 
of the linen. All work to be dune in a neat, methodical 
business manner. New England person preferred. Must 
be under forty years of age. Peimanent position. Ad- 
dress, stating reference and salary desired, Box 1787, 
New York. 


Wanted, Parker’s People’s Bible, Stoddard’s Lec- 
tures, Beacon Lights of History, New International 
Encyclopedia, Ame:icana, Century Dictionary, Warnei’s 
Library. Appleton’s American Encyclopedia with index 
and all anuuals, these and Britannica, Modern klo- 
quence, Historians’ History and Forbush’s Tiavel Les- 
sons in Life of Christ, unsurpassed for the Sunday 
school, for sale. Address Buok-exchange, Derby, Ct. 


For Sale, a fine property at Essex, N. Y., on the 
immediate shore of Lake Champlain. An elegant house, 
fourteen rooms, modern plumbing. Water from the 
lake over the house. Five acres of excellent land. 
Beautiful shade trees. An orchard, apple, pear, plum, 
cherry trees. The place is admirably situated for a 
summer residence. For fu'ther description and terms 
of sale write to Rev. Charles N. Wilder, 235-E. 76th 
Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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MAINE 


WHERE THE PUREST BRAND OF SPRING TONIC 
AND BiG CATCHES OF TROUT AND LAND-LOCKED 
SALMON REWARD THE VISITOR.—In the spring 
the angler’s fancy sends him toward the woods of 
Maine. No, Shakespeare didn’t write this; nor 
our old friend Izaak Walton; but we all know it 
just the same, and it is a sure thing that the fellow 
who is busy preparing his tackle and fixing up his 

' rod is thinking of a sudden journey North. No life 
ean compare with that of the woodsman. ‘‘ Away 
from the street’s rude bustle and tokens of mart 
and stage,” the man io the wilderness enjoys the 
ease of a monarch, and much as we may seem to 
rollic in the luxuries of civilization, there is that 
in every man’s nature which makes him occasion- 
ally and involuntarily turn back toward the primi- 
tive, where he can listen to the songs and behold 
the\ actions of nature in the skies, trees, the birds, 
the air, the brooks and ia everything which he sees 
or touches. Maine is the promised land, the wilder- 
ness of the mouse, the caribou, the bear and the 
deer, and the proud possessor of sixteen hundred 
ponds and lakes; and myriads of rivers, where 
trout and salmon, perch and pickerel, bass and 
longe and almost every variety of the finny specie 
abounds. 

In Maine the angler can seek a prolific fishing 
ground in almost any direction; but lest the new 
comer may find it hard to choose from the hundreds 
of lakes and streams, we will mention a few sections 
where good sport and results await the visitor. 
Sebago Lake, a few miles west of Portland, the home 
of the salmon, the famous Rangeley Lakes and Dead 
River region offer alluring sport; in the waters of 
Umbagog, Mooselookmeguntic, Parmachene and 
Cupsuptic, also the Penobscot and Aroostook Rivers, 
Moosehead Lake, the largest body of trout water in 
the world. About three tons of trout is the annual 
catch at Moosehead. In the Moosehead region are 
Chesuncook, Caribou, Lobster, Chamberlain, Cau- 
quomogomoc, Onawa, Loon, Rainbow, Ragged and 
Brassua Lakes. Inthe Aroostook region are Penob- 
scot, Fish, Allegash and St. John Rivers, and the 
Schoodic, Seboois, Pemadumcook, Mattawamkeag 
and a score of other lakes and ponds. Washington 
County has twenty-seven hundred square miles of 
fish and game territory. In the St. Groix and 
Dennys River, and at Grand Lake, Schoodic, Mo- 
pang and Tunk are some dandy ‘Square Tails.” 

However, Maine by no means claims a monopoly 
on the fish and game sport, for New Hampshire has 
a reputation in the same line, while in Vermont 
Champlain and her sister lakes prove a rendezvous 
for sportsmen, and in the Province of Quebee and 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are fishing grounds 
which the sportsmen would characterize as the 
“‘real thing ” : 

There is just one way to reach the hunting regions 
—and that is via the Boston & Maine Railroad and 
connections. Lhe Boston & Maine Passenger De- 
partment has just issued a beautiful booklet, some- 
thing brand new, with a delightfully colored cover, 
illustrated and containing sixty-one pages of inter- 
esting descriptive reading on the fish and game 
territory of northern New England and the Proy- 
inces. This is the fisherman’s guide, don’t forget; 
this book will tell you in detail just where to go, 
what to do, ete. It will be mailed upon receipt of 
a two-cent stamp by the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, to any 
address in the world. 


EVOLUTION OF THE BELL.—Bells, in one form 
and another, have been known and used from time 
immemorial. Evolution, however, has made many 
changes in them, from the tinkling bells of gold 
and silver—mentioned in the Bible—to the deep- 
toned resonant and practical bells of today. Since 
the fifteenth century an alloy of tin and copper, 
called “bell-metal,’? has been used in all bell- 
making, but it has remained for the Cincinnati Bell 
Foundry Co, of Cincinnati, O., to discover a still 
better “bell-metal’’ than tin and copper. The 
combination is their secret, but we know that an 
extra quality of fine steel plays an important 
part. This company makes what is known as the 
“Blymyer”’ Bell—and a better or more musical 
and resonant bell it would be difficult to find. The 
cost, too, is far below that of the tin and copper 
bell and, therefore, a great inducement to small 
churches. ‘“ Blymyer” Bells are made in Peals and 
Singles and are adapted to all uses. Any one inter- 
ested in the purchase of a bell should get full par- 
ticulars about the ‘ Blymer” Bell before deciding. 


The manufacturer will gladly send a catalogue free. 


to any one onrequest. Simply address the Cincin- 
nati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, O. 


R all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston er Chicago. 
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FOR EASTER 
WEDDINGS 


Use the Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. Printed 
in pica type, 16mo (44x 6%), rubricated. Each copy 
in a white card-board box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL US& with 
Certificate to be filled out by Ulergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - 
*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
** The names of br de and groom, and date of mar- 

riage, can be stamped in gold on any style at the rate of 

20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publishers 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


30.75 net 


‘Every minister, every student of the kingdom of 
God may profit by reading the longest essay, The 
Religion of the City, a description not only of London 
but of any great city. It is the voice of a new Jere- 
miah, earnestly, seriously warning us of our sins, yet 
not hopelessly. .. . It is sociological, biographical, re- 
ligious, prophetic. It is stimulating reading, well 
worth while.”’—The Congreqationalist, April 14. 


The book thus described is 
Masterman’s 


IN PERIL OF CHANGE 


At all booksellers; 331 pp. ($1.50 net). 
B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, New York 


! JrutchingsDotey 
: ryan (To. 
Boston Mass. 


| HIGH-GRADE PIPE 
PNEUMAITIC ORGANS ELECTRIC 


. BOSTON 
‘ Ne ew York : Pi ttshurgh 


Samuel J. Mills 


The Hero of the Haystack | 
By THOMAS C. RICHARDS 


QThis is the life-story of the man 

who one hundred years ago woke 

the spirit of Missions in America 

— the first Student Volunteer. 
ey 

ROBERT E. SPEER says of it 


“Tt is an invaluable missionary book 
ae of peculiar interest to the 
friends of the Student Movement, of 
the American Board, of the Bible So- 
ciety, and of all our other missionary 
organizations which owe so much, if 
not their very existence, to Samuel 
Mills’ initiative.” : 

Fully illustrated and indexed 
$1.25 net 
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$100,000 
895,000 
290,000 
$85,000 


$80,000 


The special campaign in various cities has ended, netting us to 


date $77,647.00. 
beyond estimate. 


time ‘to time. 


may be known at an early date, 


before August 31. 


Chicago reports 2/3 pledges amounting to $2,806, excluding the 
Oak Park meeting which was reported two weeks ago, Including 


Its value in educational and inspirational ways is 
God has wonderfully blessed these rallies. 
receiving new subscriptions every day and will report progress from 
But next week we shall change the form of our ad- 
vertisement so as to deal with new features of the campaign, which 
will continue through the Board year. If any have our subscription 
cards and mean to send them in, we shall be glad to receive them as 
early as possible, so that results of this special feature of our campaign 
Subscriptions may be paid any time 


875,000 
We are 870,000 
$65,000 
860,000 
$55,000 
850,000 
$45,000 
840,000 
$35,000 


$30,000 


suburbs Chicago has contributed in extra gifts $4,440, a splendid 


showing. Peoria reports $500 from 4J persons and canvass still on. 
We have received during the week $470 from a friend in Toledo 
for our special fund, $250 from a Boston friend, $836 in various sums 


by mail and ${12,50 for the Berkshire Fund. 


Hereafter instead of watching “these columns rise,” watch for 


new things every week. 


PERSONS 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest’ Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


. THEOLOGICAL 
Specialization in, epen, Derart; SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26, 1906. ddress THE DEAN. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 90th year opens Sept. 28,1905. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to President DAVID N. BEACH. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


WABAN SCHOOL bove wisi’ 
BOYS WABAN MASS, 
A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. Summer Camp 
in Maine. J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, NATIOR. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
21st year. Ponege Preparatory. General and Special 
courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 
Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
f needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


ome for girls 
——- 


$25,000 


$20,000 


$15,000 


$10,000 


85,000 


CORNELIUS H. PATTON, Home Secretary. B0 


“Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will-be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. , 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic reproductions, describes both by 
word and feo many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beauty 
and historic interest of the school’s surr: und- 
ings. Sent without charge on request by postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Dr. H. |. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Press 156 Fifth Ave,, New York 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DOLLARS 


OUR RUGS 


PROPERLY AND THOROUGHLY 
REPAIRED, CLEANSED, STRAIGHT- 
ENED, PACKED MOTH-PROOF by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place ‘Tel. 1211-2 oxfora 


40-day tour to World’s C. E. Con- 
vention, Geneva. Several other 
low cost tours. Avplv at once. 


EUROP 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 


MISSIONARY TEACHERS WANTED 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
needs teachers for its great svstem of missio ary 
schools. These schools include six higher institutions 
and forty-eight normal and graded schools, having over 
five hundred instructors—men and women. With every 
recurring school year there ave those who for reasons 
of their own find themselves unable to return, so that 
there is a yearly demand for teachers to supply their 
places. These schools are chiefly in the South. 

We shall be glad to receive applications from teachers 
in all grades of school work for the next school year, 
especially from those who are college and normal grad- 
uates. Experience also is of great value. We have 
positions likewise for teachers of music—vocal and in- 
strumental—teachers of domestic science, teachers of 
sewing, and the various industries both for boys and 
girls. 

We cannot compete with other institutions in the way 
of remuneration; our appeal is to the missionary spirit, 
bu we furnish pleasant teachers’ home with living sal- 
aries. Applications trom Christian teachers may be 
directed to Secretary J. W. COOPER, P. O. Box 40, Madi- 
son Square Station, New York, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN — ; 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President, 


72a year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
paratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 


‘perieneed teachers; native French and German. New © 


brick Ly ies with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue aud views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
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Event and Comment 


HE RECENT TRIUMPH for good 

government in Kansas City, Mo., was 
due in large part to the character and 
capacity of the Repub- 
lican candidate for 
mayor, Henry M. Beardsley, whose por- 
trait we gladly put on our cover this 
week. He is in the class of Congrega- 
tional laymen represented so well in Bos- 
ton by Mr. Capen and in Minneapolis by 
Mayor Jones. Two years ago the best 
citizens, irrespective of party, urged Mr. 
Beardsley to take the nomination for 
mayor but he would not consent. He did 
bezome, however, president of the upper 
house of the municipal government and 
his record in this office has been so fine 
that when he was again drafted for the 
mayoralty contest he could not longer 
decline the call, even though it meant a 
large sacrifice of his own personal inter- 
ests. Aftera spirited contest, Mr. Beards- 
ley carried ten of the fourteen wards, 
receiving the largest vote ever polled in 
Kansas City for a mayoralty candidate, 
The majority of the newly elected mem- 
bers of the council are in sympathy with 
his principles and policies. His will bea 
business administration and, though one 
of the accusations of his political oppo- 
nents was that he was in league with the 
corporations, he stands for all the people 
as against any unjust claims of corporate 
interests. Elsewhere in this issue Rey. 
J. P. O’Brien of Kansas City and Pres. 
Henry Hopkins of Williams College, a 
former pastor of Mr. Beardsley, tell what 
manner of man heis. Heis not unknown 
to Congregationalists throughout the 
country and his address at the National 
Council of Des Moines was a noble set- 
ting forth of the layman’s idea of the 
Church’s relation to political and indus- 
trial life. We congratulate the denomi- 
nation on being able to furnish such first- 
class mayoralty timber for Missouri’s 
thriving and influential city. 


Our Cover Portrait 


IMPLY to register the special serv- 
ices held last week in Congregational 
churches in recognition of the sufferings 
Be eee and death of our Lord would 
baie ees” take several pages of The 
Congregationalist. We can 

therefore only select from the numerous 
programs which have reached us—all of 
which we are glad to receive—a few typ- 
ical ones to print on page574, Compared 
with twenty or even ten years ago, the 
observance of Holy Week in our denomi- 
nation has attained notable proportions 
not only in the city but in the country. 
The pastor of a small rural Ohio church 
reports, for example, that despite the 
_ extremely bad condition of the roads he 
held last week daily services, and though 
the attendance was small a deep impres- 
sion was made on the people. We note 


also the growing tendency to incorporate 
into the week’s programs features hitherto 
associated with the Episcopal order of 
worship, such as collects for the day and 
the Service at the Cross. In many cases 
the crucifixion story on Friday was pre- 
sented through the rendition by the choir 
of some classic composition with effective 
solo work. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was widely observed, either on 
Thursday or on Friday evening. We re- 
joice also in the number of quiet, medita- 
tive services at the noon hour, which in 
some cases may grow into permanency. 
The helpfulness of the little book pre- 
pared by Oak Park pastors and entitled, 
His Last Week, should not be overlooked. 
Thousands of copies have been in use 
East and West, and thus many have been 
able to follow easily the successive steps 
in the pathway to the cross. All in all, 
the fruitage of the week is abundant and 
the hearts of many pastors who cherished 
large hopes with regard to it are full of 
thankfulness at the outcome. 


ASTER SUNDAY came to crown the 
impressions created by Holy Week; 
and if, in this latitude, it lacked the usual 
accompaniment of bright sun- 
shine, the deeper inward joy 
of the festival was rendered 
all the more evident as churchgoers 
braved the storm in order to have a part 
in the chorus of praise that was rolling 
up to God the world around. It is inter- 
esting to note the many variations of the 
central theme which preachers of differ- 
ent schools of thought and feeling evoke 
from year to year; but as the years go by 
there is no shading in evangelical pulpits 
of the great fact—explain it as we will— 
that Jesus died and rose again. The liy- 
ing Christ is still the energizing power in 
Christianity; and though thousands of 
people go to church on Easter from other 
motives than that of acknowledging him 
as their personal Lord, we dare to hope 
that their deeper life is touched by the 
time-honored words of Scripture and 
songs of praise. At any rate, the Chris- 
tian heart clings to him who was dead 
and alive again, and goes from Good Fri- 
day and Easter Sunday into Easter week 
and into all the coming weeks of life long- 
ing for and ina measure, we believe, realiz- 
ing that constant communion with him 
which Mr. Knight has described so beauti- 
fully on another page of this issue. 


Easter and 
Thereafter 


HE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH at the 

laying of the corner stone of the new 

office building of the 

President Roesevelt House of Representa- 
on Detraction of ; 

Public Men tives was well balanced 

in so far as it dealt 

with public condemnation of public ofii- 


cials and public men, undiscriminating, 
wholesale, sensational and mercenary 
exploitation of evil being severely de- 
nounced; but discriminating, provable, 
unsparing exposure of corruption and 
unfaithfulness being commended. The 
President also made it very clear that de- 
nunciation of wrong and of evildoers 
must be impartial, there being no such 
thing as ‘‘unilateral honesty.” ‘‘No 
good,”’ he said, ‘‘will ever come from 
that warped and mock morality which de- 
nounces the misdeeds of men of wealth 
and forgets the misdeeds practiced at their 
expense; which denounces bribery, but 
blinds itself to blackmail; which foams 
with rage if a corporation secures favors 
by improper methods and merely leers 
with hideous mirth if the corporation is 
itself wronged. The only public servant 
who can be trusted honestly to protect 
the rights of the public against the mis- 
deed of a corporation is that public man 
who will just as surely protect the corpo- 
ration itself from wrongful aggression.’’ 


VERSHADOWING everything else 

in importance and immediate inter- 

est aS soon as it was uttered, was the 
a re President’s intimation 
again that the nation 

“must in some form exercise supervision 
over corporations engaged in interstate 
business—whether by license or other- 
wise,’’ and his additional intimation that 
personally he believes that in dealing with 
the growth of wealth in this country, we 
shall ultimately have to consider the 
adoption of some such scheme as that of 
a progressive tax on all fortunes beyond 
a certain amount, either given in life or 
devised or bequeathed upon death, the 
tax to be a Federal one. Interviews with 
senators and representatives reveal sharp 
division on the proposition in both parties, 
and it is calculated still further to dis- 
integrate party lines as now constituted. 


EGOTIATIONS between the anthra- 

cite coal miners and the mine owners 
are practically no nearer settlement than 
a week ago. Each side has. 
modified its position some- 
what, but not sufticiently 
to reach an agreement, and Mr. John 
Mitchell has temporarily left negotiations. 
in this case to journey Westward to take 
up consideration of the bituminous coal- 
mining situation which is so mixed, part 
of the fields being in operation on terms. 
satisfactory to both operators and miners. 
There are some signs of a break in the 
miners’ ranks in the anthracite region. 
—Testimony taken last week by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Bal- 
timore brought forth admissions from 
officers of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


Coal Miners 
and Operators 
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PICTURE of Niagara Falls appeared 
recently in the New York Tribune, 
the rocks standing out bare and ugly with 
diminutive streams driz- 
Coining Niagara jing over them here and 
into Money : : 
there. It seems impossi- 
ble that Nature’s greatest wonder on this 
hemisphere should be thus destroyed, but 
the process already is rapidly going for- 
ward. The new Chicago Drainage Canal 
takes a considerable proportion of the 
water that formerly passed over the falls. 
That may be regarded as a public neces- 
sity. Private American and Canadian 
enterprises already authorized will take 
more than twice the entire quantity pass- 
ing over the American falls which is cre- 
ating large fortunes for individuals and 
corporations. The President has sent a 
special message to Congress asking that 
proper restrictions be placed against fur- 
ther diversion of the water of the river 
for commercial purposes, and it is hoped 
that the government of Canada will co- 
operate in imposing such restrictions, 
since nearly three. quarters of the possible 
use of the water for these purposes must 
be taken on the Canadian side. Three 
thousand delegates to the ‘‘cheap power”’ 
convention to make a municipal lighting 
plant for all Ontario out of Niagara Falls 
recently presented their plans to the Pro- 
vincial Government at Toronto. 


CONSPIRACY to defraud the United 
States Government was unearthed at 
Savannah, Ga., about 

milena Swindlers seven years ago. 
Capt. O. M. Carter of 

the United States Engineering Corps had 
then had for nine years charge of im- 
provements in the river and harbor of 
that port. His successor discovered that 
Captain Carter had for several years sys- 
tematically defrauded the Government in 
connection with the Atlantic Construc- 
tion Company. The senior members of 
that firm were Messrs. B. D. Greene and 
J. F. Gaynor. After Captain Carter had 
been convicted, fined and imprisoned, 
these men were arrested in New York 
City, and held in bail at $40,000 each. 
They fled to Canada, forfeiting their bail, 
and after a long fight against extradition, 
were last autumn brought back to Savan- 
nah and placed on trial. Last week they 
were judged guilty by the United States 
Court and sentenced each to four years in 
the penitentiary with a fine of $575,749.30, 
the amount they had stolen. The ex- 
penses of the Government in securing their 
trial and conviction are said to have been 
over $2,000,000. Thesuccessor of Captain 
Carter, who discovered the frauds, was 
Major Gillett of the Engineer Corps, who 
was recently selected to probe the frauds 
in the Philadelphia filtration works. As- 
sistant Attorney-General Marion Erwin 
has carried on this case for the Govern- 
ment since its beginning. Those who say 
that poor men who break the laws are 
punished while rich criminals go free 
should take this evidence that justice 
though retarded by the use of ill-gotten 
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road and the Western Maryland road that 
they were personally interested in coal 
mines adjacent to these roads, which re- 
ceived in consequence official favors from 
corporations supposed to be common car- 
riers on equable terms. 


wealth, has prevailed. Judge Speer in 
pronouncing sentence quoted impressively 
the Scripture, ‘‘A little that a righteous 
man hath is better than the riches of 
many wicked.”’ 


LABOR UNION ironworker, Frank 
Hawkins, was last week sentenced in 
New York City to one year in the peni- 
tentiary. His crime was 
a aie Oa that he was the leader 
with others in a brutal 
assault which disabled another man who 
was working at the job from which Hawk- 
ins had struck. Judge Goff, in pronounc- 
ing sentence, intimated that the jury were 
too lenient in their verdict and made some 
remarks which deserve to be widely cir- 
culated. Deliberate assault by a company 
of men on one man whom they dislike, 
maiming, sometimes permanently disa- 
bling and sometimes killing him, is one of 
the most cowardly as well as of the most 
cruel crimes. It is of the same nature as 
lynching, quite as dangerous to public 
peace, yet it is a crime often committed 
in our Northern cities, and as often un- 
punished as lynching is in the South. 
Judge Goff said: 

When men representing organized labor step 
over the very broad and generous provisions 
of law and use violence as an argument to en- 
force their views upon their fellowmen, then 
the law is violated, and not only the rights of 
the individual are trampled upon but the peace 
and safety of the community arein danger. I 
think every true friend of the working man, 
and every honest and sincere working man 
himself, must regret every time that a man con- 
nected with labor organizations takes the law 
into his own hands and commits an act of 
violence. That man Anderson has just as 
much right to work as you had to refuse to 
work, and while it is in evidence that you said 
that this man took the bread oat of your chil- 
dren’s mouths, you took the bread out of his 
children’s mouths, and his children were just 
as dear to him as yours were to you. 


66 AXIM GORKY,” “Ivan Nar. 


odny,’’ M. Tschaikowsky and Dr. 
C. Schdilowsky, four noted Russian rey- 
olutionaries are now 
in this country to 
gather funds to stimu- 
late sympathy with the Russian radical 
cause, and to bring about agitation in 
this country favorable to what they be- 
lieve to be the only adequate mode of 
ending the rule of the autocracy. Mark 
Twain, W. D. Howells, Edwin Markham 
and other well-known men of letters in 
New York City began fraternizing with 
Maxim Gorky, the Russian realistic au- 
thor of tales, and he bade fair, at first, to 
get more or less attention from radicals 
in this country. Later revelations as to 
his indefensible relations with a woman 
whom he brought with him, have made 
his future career here one that will be 
thorny. Such words as fall from his 
lips relative to American conditions in 
contrast to Russian are significant. The 
absence of militarism and outstanding 
control of the masses by police or military 
he can scarcely comprehend as possible. 
Most Americans, we fancy, will be con- 
tent with the victory of liberalism and 
radicalism under constitutional forms, 
which the recent Russian elections for 
the Douma so strikingly disclose, rather 
than the more violent and anarchist 
propaganda which Gorky and his asso- 
ciates stand for. 


Russian Revolu- 
tionary Propaganda 
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ROFESSOR N. S. SHALER, dean 

of Harvard University’s Scientific 
School, who died on the 10th, aged sixty- 
five years, was a Ken- 
_tuckian, whose attain- 
ments as a geologist and as a scientist of 
wide range of knowledge were such as 
to give him international renown. His 
poetry, his discussions of the problems of 
philosophy, theology and social ethics, and 
his fraternal care of Harvard men, all of 
whom loved him, also revealed him as a 
humanist whom the university, both on 
its administrative and its teaching side, 
will greatly miss.——Richard Garnett, 
dead in his seventy-second year, was the 
son of a British Museum custodian of 
printed books, and his own life has been 
associated with that vast repository of 
literature and art as assistant in and 
later superintendent of its reading. room, 
keeper of its printed books and editor of 
its catalogue. He is better known, espe- 
cially to Americans, by his poems, by his 
lives of Carlyle, Emerson, Milton and 
Blake, by his essays on literature and the 
great masters of English prose and by his 
editorial labors on standard collections of 
literature and his contributions in stand- 
ard encyclopedias. His learning was 
vast, his criticism sound and his style 
had life. For America and Americans 
he had a warm spot in his heart and 
many were the favors, official and per- 
sonal, which they owed him. 


Deaths of the Week 


NION BETWEEN the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States and 
the Cumberland Presbyterian body is 
doubtless a certain event 
oe east in the near future, but it 
will be consummated fully 
only after a desperate effort on the part 
of its opponents to defeat it. Decided 
upon by both official bodies at their na- 
tional meetings a year ago, the movement ~ 
only waits certain necessary readjust- 
ments and applications. But meantime 
a persistent and often acrimonious minor- 
ity has sought in every way possible to 
stave off the final result. The Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, the official organ of 
the body whose name it bears, has given 
constant evidence the past year of the 
struggle going on within its ranks. It 
has dealt gently, all things considered, 
with the malcontents, who have intro- 
duced all sorts of irrelevant issues, raised 
the color line question and in other ways 
showed themselves uncompromising op- 
ponents of the union. The only thing 
which can be done now of a reactionary 
character is to introduce into the next, 
and probably the last, meeting of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Assembly, 
which conyenes at Decatur, Il., May 17, 
resolutions declaring that all preceding 
steps taken have heen unconstitutional. 
But the majority of the commissioners 
already elected favor union and nothing 
more than a temporary breeze on the 
floor of the assembly is likely to occur. 
Even this will not take place if the de- 
feated party heed these sound admoni- 
tions of the editor of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, who asks: 

Do our brethren want division? Do they 
desire to encourage an unseemly contention 
against the action of their Church? Is it the 
right thing to do? These questions demand 
the most serious consideration. While the 
question of union was an open question, it 
was not only the right but the duty of those 
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who felt that the basis was unsatisfactory to 
oppose the union. They would have been un- 
true to themselves if they had not opposed 
what they believed was not best. But now 
these same brethren must face the new ques- 
tion, Is it their duty to encourage division? 


PECIAL ACTIVITY directed toward 
infusing more missionary zeal into 
the churches is not confined to any one 
denomination. Nearly all 
the leading ones have spe- 
cial committees and officers 
at work. These undertakings are insome 
cases known as Forward Movements, in 
others as Ways and Means and still others 
as Open Door undertakings. The Metho- 
dists are in the front rank of these aggres- 
sive endeavors and through the special 
missionary conventions which they are 
holding in different parts of the country 
are kindling the fires of enthusiasm. 
Held at strategetic points they bring 
together sometimes no less than 1,000 
delegates. The Minnesota Wisconsin In- 
ter-State Conference recently held at Min- 
neapolis, for example, is said to have con- 
tributed to Methodism in the Northwest 
a notably strong spiritual impulse. At 
New Orleans 700 representative Negroes 
from all over the South were present. 
Leading missionaries of the church take 
@ prominent part in these conventions 
and while the financial appeal is not 
slighted, the main emphasis is on the 
privilege and glory of missionary work. 
The coming jubilee in India to which 
Pres. John F. Goucher of Baltimore and 
other leaders in the Church will go as 
official delegates, will be an event con- 
crete and picturesque enough to stir the 
blood of followers of Wesley in all lands. 
It will be held next autumn in Bareilly 
and it is expected that Christian converts 
from all over India will sit together at 
the table of their common Lord and re- 
view the progress of these fifty years 
since the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this country at the request of the great 
- Scotch missionary, Dr. Duff, established 
itself in India in the person of William 
Butler. Today there is a strongly organ- 
ized church of nearly 200,000 members 
with 128,000 children in the Sunday school 
and property valued at over $2,000,000. 
Thirty-seven different languages are rep- 
resented in this great Christian force. 


Methodists and 
Missions 


R. TORREY is far from satisfied with 
the outcome of three months’ evan- 
gelistic labor in Philadelphia. His plain 
talk last week Wednesday 
showed his disappointment, 
and he claimed that Philadel- 
phia had not treated himself or Mr. Alex- 
ander fairly, His own words as reported 
in the Public Ledger are: 


The Philadelphians are the nicest people, 
the most moral people, the kindest and the 
most sympathetic I ever met. But in every 
place in the world in which we have traveled 
we have met with better treatment than we 
have in Philadelphia. . . . Philadelphia is the 
best instructed large city in America. Its peo- 
ple have a clear apprehension of the funda- 
mental truths. They believe with all their 
hearts in God. They believe in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God. They believe he died on 
the cross for the love of man and rose again. 
Yet like all other average persons who be- 
lieve themselves good Christians, they have 
not made an absolute surrender, and they are 
therefore not in the kingdom. 


His main criticisms are directed at the in- 
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disposition of Christians to do personal 
work with their neighbors and the un- 
willingness of outsiders convinced of the 
truth of Christianity to make a public 
stand. Possibly Dr. Torrey underesti- 
mates the effect which his mission has 
already had. He seems to have set his 
heart upon 50,000 converts; but no evan- 
gelistic campaign ought to be subjected 
chiefly to the statistical test, and there 
have been many tokens of aroused inter- 
est on the part of Christians as well as 
some noteworthy conversions. Business 
men, for example, have been led to organ- 
ize a club which it is hoped to make a 
permanent institution and to have, along 
with some of the usual accessories of 
clubs, occasional religious services. The 
mission will last about a week longer and 
it will then be the proper time to sum up 
the gains which we trust will be more 
numerous and gratifying than Dr. Torrey 
at present discerns them to be. 


STATEMENT was made in The Con- 

gregationalist of March 24 to the 
effect that money from the tribal funds 
of Indians would be appro- 
priated by the Government, 
holding such funds in trust 
only for the children of Indians signing a 
request for such appropriations, which 
would be taken only from the shares of 
those signing the petitions. The Word 
Carrier of the Santee Normal Training 
School says that the Government is not 
only taking the money of Catholic In- 
dians of Pine Ridge Agency to pay for 
the Catholic schools, but that ‘‘ Roman 
Catholic partisans are putting their hands 
into their neighbors’ pockets and abstract- 
ing half their money, the Indian commis- 
sioner holding them while it is done.’’ 
The writer of the above statement appears 
to have been misled by the wording of a 
telegram from the commissioner saying 
that the money for the Catholic school 
would be deducted from the total amount 
of the fund, ‘“‘thus reducing by such 
amount the shares of all Indians.’”’ We 
have it on unquestioned authority that 
the 251 Indians of the Pine Ridge Agency 
who voted to give money to the Holy 
Rosary Mission School will have so ap- 
plied just what is taken out of their 251 
shares and no more, while the 959 who 
did not so vote will have whatever may 
be necessary for the Government schools 
taken out of their shares. The Word 
Oarrier’s reflections on Commissioner 
Leupp are therefore unjust, and the im- 
plied criticism of the President is uncalled 
for. We deeply regret that the misstate- 
ments we have here quoted and the false 
impressions which must have resulted 
should have been sent out from an insti- 
tution of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 


Roman Catholic 
Indian Schools 


HE DESIRE of the officials of the 

United Society of Christian Endeavor 
to keep the movement abreast of the best 
thought and purpose 
of the churches is re- 
flected in a communi- 
cation just sent to all the pastors of 
Endeavor Societies in this country and 
Canada. It emanates from the committee 
appointed at the Baltimore convention 
consisting of eleven prominent ministers 
and laymen to investigate the possibility 
of changes of methods. The questions 
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cover the essential features in the organi- 
zation, such as the pledge, prayer meeting 
topics, the number and character of com- 
mittees, the relation of local societies to 
the church, and the function and powers 
of the United Society. The present atti- 
tude of the society on all these points is 
candidly set forth. With regard to the 
crucial matter of the pledge, the pastors 
are asked whether the term covenant 
would better be substituted for it. Per- 
haps it is not generally understood how 
liberal the United Society has come to be 
in this matter. We quote its own words: 

We believe that the majority of pastors 
wish to have the backing of the United Society 
in their own insistence upon definite obliga- 
tions, and do not want that backing removed. 
Believing this, the United Society has thus 
far required the societies that it enrolls to in- 
sert in their constitutions some form of pledge 
or covenant or agreement. What that form 
shall be is left entirely open. The pastor or 
the society or both in co-operation may write 
an entirely new pledge, more simple or more 
extended than the recommended pledge; the 
society will be enrolled with equal readiness. 


We hope pastors will meet this request in 
the spirit in which it is put forth. It is 
not a bid for praise of Christian Endeavor, 
but a frank seeking of advice and even of 
criticism. Those who may think that 
Christian Endeavor is not adapting itself 


to modern conditions or fulfilling its 


earlier promise of usefulness to the local 
churches, ought now to apprise the com- 
mittee of what they consider its weak- 
nesses and suggest, if possible, remedies. 
The churches have as much at stake in 
this great movement as the organization 
itself, and it is for them to help conserve 
all the best elements and plan to make it 
still more serviceable. 


N THE RECENT Parliamentary elec- 

tions the matter of greatest interest 
was the schools, and since then all eyes 
have been turned toward 
the Minister of Education, 
whose bill was introduced 
into Parliament last week. Its most im- 
portant features are popular local control 
of all schools supported from the public 
treasury and eligibility of all duly quali- 
fied teachers without reference to their 
church relations. The Anglican and 
Roman Catholic churches are the only 
religious denominations which have in- 
sisted on denominational teaching in the 
schools. They are loath to surrender to 
public control the schools which their 
children attend, and they cannot raise 
the money to provide for their own 
schools. The Anglican Church has so 
long had the chief voice in the manage- 
ment of elementary education that her 
clergy find it most difficult to realize that 
it can continue without their supervision. 
But Anglicans are in the minority in 
England and their numbers are relatively 
decreasing. Persistent attempts on their 
part to use their relation with the State 
to hold power over the schools will surely 
hasten the disestablishment of the Church 
from the State, which a good many Angli- 
cans favor. The only stable condition for 
public education in England is for the 
State to provide for its support and to 
have charge of it, and to leave all doc- 
trinal religious teaching to the churches 
to manage in their own ways without 
interference with the regular work of 
the schools. Probably it will be a good 
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while before such a condition is estab- 
lished. 


ROFESSOR MATTEUCCI, director 

of the Royal Observatory on Mt. 
Vesuvius, rates the eruption which has 
swept away many vil- 
lages, killed hundreds of 
people and destroyed much property dur- 
‘ing the past fortnight, as less terrible than 
the one in 79 A. D. when Pompeii was 
buried, but equal in intensity to the erup- 
tions of 1631 and 1872, and particularly 
notable for its display of electrical phe- 
nomena. An American Observer, Mr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson of the Cen- 
tury Magazine, fortunately has given us a 
most vivid and admirable—from a liter- 
‘ary point of view—account of the great 
‘display of natural forces and of the human 
terror the earthquake created. 

The king and queen of Italy, with cus- 
tomary disregard of personal peril and 
with their usual humane impulses, have 
led in the work of rescue, relief and resto- 
ration ; and throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica funds are being collected which will 
be sent to succor the sufferers who have 
lost property or kindred. 


‘Vesuvius Eruption 


MPEROR WILLIAM of Germany 

sent a message last week to the 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
which so obviously was a 
thrust at Italy, while nom- 
inally only praise of Aus- 
tria for its loyalty to German interests 
during the recent conference at Alge- 
ciras over Morocco, that it no longer is 
doubtful that a realignment of Powers is 
taking place of much importance. Italy 
evidently is drawing away from Germany 
toward France and Great Britain; and 
Great Britain and Russia are coming to 
an understanding with respect to India 
and Persia and their mutual interests the 
world over. This shatters the Triple 
Alliance, strengthens the Dual Alliance 
between Russia and France, and presages 
that understanding between the Slav and 
the Briton which idealists in Europe have 
long hoped for. Naturally it leaves Ger- 
many feeling sore, and must strengthen 
rather than weaken the ever growing 


New Alignment 
of Nations 


party within the State which wishes to 


minimize militarism, reduce armament 
and leave the State free for economic 
development. —— President Roosevelt’s 
reference to the conference at Algeciras 
last week in one of his speeches and his 
oOveremphasis on the service rendered 
Germany by the United States at this 
conference does not strike us as calcu- 
lated to better our standing with the 
other Powers. 


A man and his wife last week made a suc- 
‘cessful balloon journey from Pittsfield, Mass., 
to a landing place in Connecticut not far south 
of Springfield. A sculptor in Illinois at- 
tempted such a journey and was found dead 
near Evanston, whither he had wandered in 
the night after he had landed. Mr. Arthur 
Wellman of the Chicago Record Herald bade 
his mother a pathetic farewell last week as he 
departed for Europe to make arrangements 
for an attempt to reach the North Pole in a 
balloon, hoping for better success than Major 


Andree had who lost his “life in‘such an effort - 


a few years ago. Explorers have some excuse 
for running great risks with air ships. Rich 
persons with nothing to do, wearied of auto- 
mobiles, who take to the air for amusement, 
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Take heed and keep yourselves from all 
covetousness.” 

A fundamental mistake in considering 
the relation of the Church to the labor 
problem is to assume that it can ever be 
the mission of the Church to be the in- 


may do so without risking much that is of 
value to others than themselves. 


The Church as an Instrument 
of a Class 


Every organized movement for improy- 
ing social conditions naturally seeks to 
lay hold of and use public institutions by 
which it can best carry out its purposes. 
The temperance movement may be taken 
as anexample. It would use the school, 
the Church and the Government to gain 
its ends. The more earnest its promoters 
become the more they are inclined to feel 
that the institutions which do not indorse 
their methods and comply with their 
demands are antagonizing them. Their 
approach to the Church is more impor- 
tunate than to the school or the Govern- 
ment because the Church’s mission is the 
moral and spiritual betterment of man- 
kind, and that is the declared mission of 
temperance organizations, 

Just now the most caustic attack on 
the Church is made by organized labor. 
The definite aim of labor unions is to 
secure control of the labor market, then 
to gain for their members higher wages, 
a shorter working day, easier and more 
wholesome conditions of working and 
more complete control of the administra- 
tion of labor. Without doubt it is to a 
degree desirable and just that these things 
should be secured for manual laborers. 
Without doubt also a legitimate and the 
most effective way to secure these things 
is for laboring men to organize themselves 
under leaders. It was inevitable that 
such organization would be followed by 
the organization of employers of labor, 
from whom labor unions aim to secure 
these things. 

Ought the Christian Church to commit 
itself to labor unions as an instrument to 
gain their ends? As arguments that this 
is its duty, it is claimed that labor unions 
represent all working men, that they as a 
class are opposed or indifferent to the 
Church because it is unjust to them, and 
that the Church is untrue to its Lord 
because it does not espouse their cause. 

None of these three arguments can be 
sustained, though they are urged by 
some leaders in the Church. As to the 
first, less than one-seventh of the manual 
laborers in this country are included in 
labor unions, and unorganized opposition 
of laboring men to these unions is strong 
and sometimes bitter. As to the second, 
statements made to prove it often dis- 
prove themselves. Forexample, Dr. John 
Clifford is quoted in Mr.’ Haw’s book 
elsewhere reviewed in this issue, as say- 
ing that while eighty-three per cent. of 
Englishmen belong to the working classes, 
only three per cent. of these are members 
of any church. On this basis, if it be 
granted that five times as many of the 
remaining seventeen per cent. belong to 
the Church, the total of all classes would 
be only five in 100, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the Christian Church of 
England containing such a meager hand- 
ful of men could be such a powerful 
factor in the nation’s life. As to the 
third, when our Lord was appealed to as 


‘Bid my brother divide the inheritance 
with me,” his answer was: ‘‘Man who 
made me a judge or a divider over you? 
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strument of any class. It is not uncom- 
mon for ministers thus to misconceive its 
mission. An English clergyman in the 
volume above referred to, says that the 
Church is largely to blame for the aliena- 
tion of the working classes because its 
clergymen ‘‘have dined with the rich 
and preached at the poor, instead of 
doing the exact opposite.”” Rey. W. D. P. 
Bliss in the New York Independent, 
claiming that the labor union on lines of 
social effort, is far more useful than the 
Church, asks what the Church has done 
to raise wages or provide accident or life 
insurance for working men, or to enforce 
hygiene in factories? If the Christian 
Church was created to do these things it 
may be conceded that it has failed, 


Nor is the Church succeeding if its 
mission is to force all working men to 
join labor unions or to lose their work 
and become social outcasts as their only - 
alternative. If it were to enter on such 
a crusade, its numbers would soon dwin- 
dle and it would earn the contempt with 
which it is now often said to be looked 
on by working men. -The Church regards 
the movement to organize labor for legiti- 
mate ends with approval and sympathy. 
Its position, we believe, was fairly stated 
by the New York Methodist Episcopal 
Conference in this resolution: ‘‘ We dis- 
tinctly affirm the right of working men 
to combine for mutual well being. At 
the same time we protest against all in- 
terference with the right which every 
man has to work when, where and for 
whom he pleases.”” This resolution repre- 
sents the attitude toward labor expressed 
by leading statesmen like President Roose- 
velt, by representative educators like 
President Eliot of Harvard and by indus- 
trial experts like the coal strike commis- 
sion of 1903. It may be fairly assumed 
that the Church in taking this position 
represents the prevailing conviction of 
the American people. 

But the supreme mission of the Church 
is not to aid any one class in society to 
gain advantages over another class, nor 
can it assume that one class is more fairly 
represented than another in the kingdom 
of God. The Church approaches all men 
in the spirit of Christ to persuade them 
to receive and cultivate that spirit, and 
if they feel that they cannot do this in 
association with members of any partic- 
ular church, it is willing that they. should 
unite in any fellowship which cherishes 
that spirit. 

Christian truth and life are suffering 
loss today from too much talk about the 
Church’s relation to the labor problem, 
as though Christianity had a peculiar 
mission to those who labor without hay- 
ing their money employed in the work 
they aredoing. Phillips Brooks expressed 
an important truth when, replying to an 
invitation to preach to working men, he 
wrote: ‘“‘I like working men very much 
and care for their good, but I have noth- 


ing distinct or separate to say to them 
labor unions now appeal.to his Church, _ 


about religion; nor do I see how it will 
do any good to treat them as a separate 
class in this matter in which their needs 
and duties are just like other men’s.”’ 
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Religious Freaks in Business 


A field of profitable business enterprise 
is always to be found by exploiting the 
religious instincts of emotional men and 
women. The medicine doctor among 
savage tribes and undeveloped races has 
his counterparts in the most advanced 
nations. Many of these make a great 
deal of money as clairvoyants, mediums 
and healers, who never attain more than 
local notoriety. Here and there a prince 
of these fakirs commands world-wide at- 
tention by the greatness of his schemes 
and his ability to carry them on by com- 
pelling the unquestioning obedience of a 
multitude of people. He—or she—claims 
peculiar privileged relations with super- 
natural powers, and a special commission 
from God to banish disease from those 
who do his will as made known through 
his appointed agent, and to drive sin out 
of the world. The more emphatically he 
affirms the moral law and the truths of 
the gospel of Christ, the better the class 
of followers he secures, the greater his 
influence and the more money flows into 
his coffers. It is easier to dupe good men 
and women than bad ones, because of 
their tenderer consciences and greater 
willingness to trust those who come to 
them in sheep’s clothing. 

Dowie is the most conspicuous example 
just now of the religious fakir in busi- 
ness. Originally a Congregational min- 
ister, he learned how to manipulate mor- 
bidly devout minds, how to advertise 
himself effectively and to associate with 
him in his fakir business men of a similar 
sort of ability. It is not necessary to 
speculate how far he is self-deceived. It 
is patent that he has deceived his fol- 
lowers, even his own family, to satisfy 
his selfish passion for power, money, 
yanity and perhaps for grosser pleasure. 

It is hazardous to predict the future of 
Zion City. Dowie is almost unanimously 
repudiated there now, but it is made up 
of a community which accepted him as 
their dictator and surrendered their prop- 
erty and themselves into his hands_be- 
cause they believed him to be superior to 
themselves and supernaturally appointed 
to rulethem. From his lieutenants down 
to the rank and file the inhabitants of 
Zion City are mentally unbalanced, and 
it is probably better for society that they 
should remain by themselves. Several 
such communities have gone to pieces 
when their leaders were dethroned. Others 
have been so thoroughly organized that 
they have continued as a permanent and 
growing power, sloughing off to a degree 
their abnormal freakish features. Mor- 
monism has thus survived through a sec- 
ond generation and Christian Science bids 
fair to do so. If Dowie shall be bought 
_ off, Voliva, who is a young man and was 
formerly a Disciple minister, may develop 
a saner leadership with financial ability to 
administer Zion City and to carry on its 
- industries successfully. It is hardly likely, 
however, that after this exposure of Dowie 
he will attempt to control the people by 
working miraculous cures and without 
that feature the enterprise would soon 
become a commonplace. 

If the Dowie Elijah is about to be 
eclipsed, those who are fond of this sort 
of sensation may find satisfaction in the 
Sandford Elijah, who returned to his 
plant at Shiloh, Me., last week after an 
extended yachting trip in Mediterranean 
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waters. He is to be tried for manslaugh- 
ter, which will bring him into further 
newspaper notoriety, and we may expect 
to hear that through such advertising a 
number of religious freaks are being 
drawn to him to lay their possessions 
at his feet. A Negro Elijah has just 
emerged at Plainfield, N. J., with a host 
of followers. 


Changes in Polity 


Several State Associations of Congrega- 
tional churches at their annual meetings 
this spring will discuss propositions to 
readjust their methods of administration 
of affairs which they share in common. 


The conviction seems to have become 


general that some changes are desirable, 
perhaps imperative, if our denomination 
is to fulfill its mission worthily under 
social conditions which all recognize as 
widely different from those under which 
our polity was formed. The considera- 
tion of these propositions has thus far 
been remarkable for harmony of pur- 
pose and for thoughtful deliberation in 
view of the fact that we are in the midst 
of a critical period ‘in the evolution of 
Congregationalism. It is a ground for 
encouragement that many of our younger 
ministers and some laymen are inform- 
ing themselves in order to share in this 
movement and feeling responsible not 
alone for their own local churches, but 
for the whole denomination. A proposi- 
tion is to come before the Massachusetts 
Association, meeting in Worcester, May 
15-17, to establish a conciliar committee 
in each local conference, 


To consist of the pastor and one member 
of each local community in the conference, 
the lay delegate to be nominated or selected 
from nominations by the individual churches. 
This committee shall be elected annually. To 
it shall be referred all matters of intercom- 
munal concern hitherto referred to the vicin- 
age council. In the case of any individual 
matter, the individual church may invite to 
sit with the committee, but in an advisory ca- 
pacity only, such extra-conferential churches 
or individuals as it please. The decisions of 
this committee shall regard only the matters 
referred to it, and shall be final. 

We are in hearty sympathy with the 
object sought by this proposal. The sug- 
gestions we offer are only in the hope of 
gaining more surely what is desired by 
all—the greater efficiency of the churches. 

This plan is incomplete by itself and 
must be estimated according to its rela- 
tion with other proposed organizations. 
It has been suggested that certain powers 
of administration in intercommunal mat- 
ters be eventually granted, not only to the 
local conference as represented by the 
conciliar committee, but to the State As- 
sociation and to the National Council. It 
may be wise not to establish a permanent 
committee of the local conference until 
plans for its relation to the larger bodies 
are matured. : 

This proposal seems intended to do 
away with the historic occasional council, 
and to limit conciliar action to a com- 
mittee appointed annually exclusively 
from churches of the conference. Other 
churches or individuals may be invited to 
attend specific meetings but without the 
right to vote. Numerous cases might be 
cited of difficulties which the churches of 
the vicinage, because of excitement and 
pressure of local feeling, were unable to 
solve, cases which might permanently 
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have disturbed the denomination had not. 
churches been invited in council which 
could consider the conditions impartially. 
It is also proposed that the decisions of 
the conciliar committee representing the 
churches of the local conference shall be 
final. If we may judge from ecclesiastical 
history this will hardly be possible when 
the local conference is formally related: 
to state and ecclesiastical bodies having 
powers in intercommunal matters. -Per- 
haps it would not be desirable. Cases: 
have not seldom occurred where the 
judgment of those interested, living. in 
the vicinage, has been modified after a. 
time by new evidence and new points of 
view. 

Is it not possible to preserve the flexi- 
bility and simplicity of our polity while- 
strengthening it for needs which are be- 
coming apparent to every one? Can we 
not continue to center our energies for 
common work in fellowship rather than. 
to attempt to center them in authority? 
We commend to the consideration of our 
State Associations the plan adopted in. 
Michigan, which was described by Pres. 
W. D. Mackenzie in The Congregational- 
ist of March 17. It has been or is likely~ 
to be soon adopted in substance in three- 
or four other states. It includes an ad-- 
visory committee for each local confer- 
ence, in co-operation with an advisory 
board of the State Association and a su- 
perintendent who is the servant not only 
of the churches receiving home mission-- 
ary aid, but of all the Congregational 
churches in the state. It seems to us 
that it is along these lines that experi-- 
ments are most likely to be tried and to- 
bring most satisfactory results. For we- 
are confident that important changes in 
our polity are inevitable, and we believe- 
that some changes will much increase 
the usefulness and prestige of our de-- 
nomination. 


Deepening the Spiritual Life* 


The Church is subject to the common. 
law of life which makes for ceaseless: 
change. As the favored three could not 
remain upon the mount of their Lord’s 
transfiguration, so no one of our churches -~- 
can remain at the point it occupies of out- 
ward or of spiritual prosperity. Always- 
there comes the voice saying, Ye have- 
dwelt long enough in this mount. There- 
fore, the Church has the most vital inter- 
est in the growth of its members and the- 
deepening of their spiritual life, for by 
their growth it both secures itself against. 
its losses and grows strong. 

Spiritual life is the life we lead with 
the Spirit of God. The problem of the- 
Church is to remove impediments and 
afford encouragements to a deeper inti-- 
macy between God and the soul. What- 
ever hinders this intimacy the Church 
must get rid of. Whatever helps the- 
souls of its members to live more in-- 
timately the family life of God’s house 
it must encourage. Hereisa test of the- 
most practical sort for all methods and 
relations, a test which needs only to be- 
fearlessly applied to fix their character. 
Does our worship help the souls of the- 
worshipers to know God better and live: 


* Prayer meeting topic for April 22-28. Deepen-- 
ing the Spiritual Life. Luke 6: 46-49; Eph. 1: 
15-23. The need of mature Christians. Deepen- 
ing experience by prayer, study, service. How, 
shall we help each other? 
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with him more lovingly? If not, how 
can we change it so as to subserve that 
end? Are our church sociabilities helps 
or hindrances to this deepening of the 
spiritual life? Does our meeting for 
weekly prayer accomplish its end of 
communion with Christ and communion 
of saints? 

When all is said, this deepening work 
is essentially for the individual. The 
Church must often content itself with 
standing one side and letting God work out 
his problem with souls in his own way. 
But we must see to it that the spirit of 
our common work and meetings shall be 
for help to prayer, for deepening of inter- 
est in study, for incentive and suggestion 
for service. The good pastor will see to 
it that his young people have all the 
opportunities of service which they are 
ready to use. He will be their leader in 

study and their companion in devotion. 
And if he can secure these ends he will 
not be too anxious lest the Spirit of God 
should forget his interest in young Chris- 
tians or neglect to show them the things 
of Christ. 

We want especially a helpful spirit. 
But we shall not gain much if we neglect 
the thought and tactful consideration 
which ought to go with every endeavor 
to serve our brother. An intrusive spirit 
may do more harm than good. We may 
make overtures, we have no right to 
force an entrance. Sympathy must often 
be dumb and yet need not fear to be 
mistaken forindifference. Often the best 
help we can give another, especially one 
who lives on a different stage of expe- 
rience from our own, is to give them 
opportunities of helping. For it is by 
experience of Christlike works that the 
Christ-spirit grows. Above all we must 
give thought to our means of help. If 
a church is full of the spirit of helpful- 
ness its members will assuredly grow in 
strength and grace. And it will grow 
also in that joy which is its best witness 
to the sorrowful world about it. 


In Brief 


A recent offer by a subscriber to give a 
broken file of numbers of The Congregation- 
alist for some years past to one who would 
use them has been eagerly accepted. An ap- 
plicant woald welcome another similar oppor- 
tunity. 


Two thirds of the families in this country 
have incomes of less than $900 a year. Yet 
most of them thrive and manage to educate 
their children. The cost of living is higher 
now than it has been for twenty-two years. 
We must reach more lessons on thrift or in- 
comes must be raised. 


A Georgia judge has declared that white 
women who play bridge whist for money 
deserve indictment by a grand jury as much 
as Negroes who play craps. If he had said 
the women were more guilty than the Negroes 
he would have complimented their superior 
intelligence and perhaps made them less an- 
gry. 


The Maryland legislature has voted that the 
railroads should reduce their fares in that 
state to two cents per mile, and should furnish 
its members with free passes. This is a sug- 
gestive illustration of what Government own- 
ership might do for the people and especially 
for legislators. The governor vetoed both 
bills. 
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Easter music is all right, but the American 
tendency to overdo things may prolong it to 
an almost unbearable extent, and when a 
church advertises, ‘‘We guarantee that our 
Easter music will be unequaled this year in 
any other city,’’ we think its minister and 
officers would better re read their New Testa- 


_Iments. 


Governor Folk of Missouri is to be tested 
in a-supreme way now. Corruption among 
white men he has faced and punished, but 
can he punish adequately the lawless haters 
of the black race who lynched three innocent 
Negroes in Springfield last week and turned 
Sanday into a day of infernal savagery and 
mob violence? 


The results of the latest census of the British 
Empire, 1901, have just been published, show- 
ing that its population is in round numbers 
400,000,000, and its area, 11,908,378 square miles, 
igs more than one-fifth the land surface of the 
globe. Russia follows close after the British 
Empire in territory, claiming about one sixth 
of the world’s area. 


The Christian Register says wisely that if 
Dr. Crapsey, now on trial in the Episcopal 
Church for denying the deity of Jesus Christ 
and the miraculous element in the New Tes- 
tament, should be vindicated, nothing could 
keep many Unitarians out of the Episcopal 
Church, but says also that if he should not 
be vindicated it will be impossible to keep 
many Episcopalians out of the Unitarian 
Church. 


It is only three weeks to the meeting of 
the Home Missionary Society at Oak Park, 
Ill. Particulars regarding entertainment and 
railway fares appear on page 596, of this issue. 
The brethren at Oak Park are doing the 
generous thing in the way of hospitality; the 
committee has prepared an excellent platform 
feast; the business is of exceptional impor- 
tance. Let there be a gathering which in 
size and character shall be worthy of the new 
era in home missions. 


The Christian Advocate last week had a 
pungent editorial review of the controversy 
which grew out of the gift of Mr. Rockefeller 
tothe American Board, approving the position 
held by its officers. Its conclusion is that 
‘*the difficulty in the whole case belongs to a 
class of subjects that can never be brought 
under a general rule or under a proposition 
stated in the form of a resolution. It must 
be left to the judgment of the authori‘ative 
solicitors and accepters of the organization.’’ 


An enterprising new member of a Western 
Congregational church has sent a letter to his 
fellow-members reminding them of their cove- 
nant to watch over each other; and as evidence 
that he is ready to do his part, he calls their 
attention to his ‘‘ very fine line of goods,” 
assuring them that it will prove to their bene- 
fit to purchase at his store. He seems to have 
studied his New Testament faithfully, select- 
ing from it as his motto Paul’s counsel to the 
Galatians, ‘‘As we have opportunity let us 
work that whieh is good toward all men and 
especially toward them that are of the house- 
hold of the faith.’’ 


A traveler in West Africa writing for 
Harper’s Weekly, speaking of the mission- 
aries, thinks that the most of the gospel they 
preach is not understood by the natives. 
Giving hearty praise to the missionaries’ work, 
he says the natives are not drawn by their 
persuasive eloquence or religious conviction, 
but by the two charms of entire honesty and 
inward peace. They have learned that the 
missionaries are above suspicion and that 
their serenity is genuine. The influence of 
these elements in civilized nations is probably 
underestimated as compared with the preach- 
ing and teaching of religious doctrine. 


The Millennial Dawnists, a new sect with 
an old creed, has been organized in England, 
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and sets the date of the general resurrection 
and the beginning of the Millennium at 1915. — 
Three Primitive Methodist preachers have 
joined it. Itis about time to have a new date 
fixed for the end of the world. Most of the 
dates based on computations of the ‘‘ time, 
times and half atime”’’ of the prophet Daniel 
have gone by. Many surviving Adventists, 
if they continued loyal to their former preach- 
ing, would have to confess themselves to 
belong with Hymeneus and Philetus, who 
‘have erred, saying that the resurrection | is 
past already.” 


Dr. Arthur Smith’s temporary presence in 
this country deprives us, for the time being, 
of his valued services as correspondent in 
China, but his colleague, Dr. Sheffiéld, an 
occasional contributor to The Congregational- 
ist is keeping our readers apprieed of stirring 
events in that seething empire. His article 
this week shows the remarkably friendly atti- 
tude of Chinese officials and of our American 
Minister, Mr. Rockhill, toward North China 
College, just rebuilt and to which the Empress 
Dowager madea generous contribution. This 
institution, by the way, represents a gratify- 
ing union of educational enterprises in North 
China in which Presbyterians and English 
Congregationalists are interested as well as 
the American Board. 


Passion Week Topics 
Phases of the Passion 
(North Church, Portsmouth, N. H) 


THE TEMPTATION OF THE PASSION. Be it far 
from thee Lord, this shall never be unto thee. 

THE OBEDIENCE OF THE PASSION. Obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Though 
he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things whicb he suffered. 

THE SILENCE OF THE PASSION. He was op- 
pressed, yet he humbled himself and opened not 
his mouth. Jesus yet answered nothing; so that 
Pilate marveled. 

THE MONITIONS OF THE PASSION. That they 
may have my joy fulfilled in themselves It is 
enough for the disciple that he be as his Master. 

THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE PASSION. I have 
been crucified with Christ. Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his 
steps. 

On Good Friday the qaanten and chorus choir 
sang Maunder’s Olivet to Calvary. 

On Easter Sunday the quartet and choir sang 
Dudley Buck’s Christ the Victor. 


(Porter Church, Brockton, Mass.) 


The Jericho Road: King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. 

The Temple: The Ideals of Worship. 

The City: The Fruitful Life. 

Bethany: The Power of the Quiet Hour. 

The Upper Room: The Royal Fellowship. 

Calvary: Life, Life, Victorious Life. 


A notable Connecticut service was that at the 
Fourth Church, Hartford, where a ‘service at the 
cross’ was held on Good Friday from 12 to 3 Pp. mu. 
A brief meditation upon one of the great words 
from the cross was given in turn by the pastor, 
Rey. H. H. Kelsey, Professors Bassett and Paton 
of the seminary and pastors of churches of other 
denominations. 

At Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, a Week of 
Prayer was observed with two meetings daily, one 
a half-hour’s service at noon of a meditative char- 
acter led by pastors of other churches, including a 
Universalist, Methodist and Baptist. The evening 
service was conducted by Dr. Hallock, one of the 
significant subjects being, Silent Hours Alone with 
God. 

The theme at St. Mary’s Avenue Church, Omaha, 
Neb., was Right Relations, these sub-topies being 
considered on successive days: (1) With Myself; 
(2) With my Fellowmen; (3) With my God; (4) 
With the Lord Jesus Christ. 

At the First Church, Elgin, Ill., where Rey. F. B. 
Pullan is temporarily in charge during Dr. Morgan’s 
absence in search of health, the main topic was, 
God’s Way for Human Lives According to Beane: 
Christ. 

Kingston, Mass., united with the Baptist church. 
Rev. W. W. Dornan of ani preached each 
evening. 
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Mayor-Elect Beardsley of Kansas City, Mo. 


Another Triumph for Clean [unicipal Government 


By Rev. J. P. O’BrRIEN, Kansas Ciry 


I count wt the duty cf the mayor faithfully to perform the routine duties of his office ; 
honestly and carefully to meet such issues as are from time to time presented to him; to 
originate such movements as shall make for municipal progress and the betterment of civic 
conditions ; and in all to represent, act for, and protect the interests of all the people.—H. M, 


BEARDSLEY. 


Some two years ago one of our prom- 
inent citizens was asked, ‘‘ Why can we 
not have Henry M. Beardsley for mayor 
of Kansas City?’’ He replied: ‘There is 
only one trouble. The millennium has 
not\arrived.”’ 2 

On April 3, Mr. Beardsley was elected 
mayor by a plurality of 1,622. He re- 
ceived 19,481 votes, or 2,321 more than 
were ever cast. for a candidate for mayor 
in Kansas City before. The city is to be 
congratulated not only upon its new ex- 
ecutive, but upon the frame of mind 
which made his campaign and election 
possible. 

Mr. Beardsley is a Christian gentleman 
of fine spirit and even temper and pos- 
sesses a clear and judicial mind. He is 
a deacon of the First Congregational 
Church, and one of that rare group 
of men whom Henry Hopkins gathered 
about him during the twenty-two years of 
his pastorate. Mr. Beardsley is president 
of the Y. M. C. A. In that position he 
taught public men everywhere a lesson 
by daring to lead on the eve of the mayor- 
ality contest a campaign for a quarter 
million dollars for a new Y. M. C. A. 
building. The issue was highly success- 
ful. While he is at the head of a strong 
law firm he is not a man of wealth. In 
yielding to the continued pressure which 
has been brought to bear upon him he has 
sacrificed for what he and his friends re- 
gard as the public good, his financial 
interests and his personal ambitions. 

Mr. Beardsley is a man trained for his 
work. He has been a thorough student 
of civic problems and during the last six 
years has occupied a seat in the upper 
house of the city council. During the 
present administration he has been presi- 
dent of the upper house and chairman 
of the board of public works. His rec- 
ord has been clean. There is an interest- 
ing story of a Democratic alderman, who 
was a saloon keeper and was being roasted 
by some committee. ‘‘ You may object 
to my business,’ he declared, ‘‘but you 
cannot touch my public record. I have 
watched Beardsley’s attitude, and I have 
followed him.”’ It proved even so, and 
there was an end of the argument. 

Questions relating to cheaper paving, 
gas, water rates, a tunnel and viaduct 
from the West Bottoms, and the exten- 
sion of the franchises of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company were bound up 
in the issues of the campaign. The sub- 
stance of these issues, however, was an 
honest election, clean public life, the 
application of sound business methods to 
city government and a square deal for the 
people and the corporations alike. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Beardsley has objected to the 
methods of frenzied finance in lighting 
the city and has striven for gas at a fair 
figure. He has asked that expert engi- 
neers and not politicians settle the en- 
gineering problems connected with the 
tunnel. He hasdemanded an expert com- 
mission to determine the value of the 


franchises sought by the street railway 
company. He is promising clean streets 
even as Colonel Waring made New York 
a clean city. In all this he stands for 
honest service on the one hand and honest 
prices upon the other. 

The campaign was clean. It was won- 
derfully free from personalities and bitter- 
ness. Mr. R. L. Gregory, the Democratic 
candidate, promptly rebuked certain of 
his followers who indulged in flings at 
Mr. Beardsley’s piety. His speeches have 
been characterized as “‘lectures on city 
government, dispassionate, with no strain 
ing after effect.’”’ ‘‘His fellow-citizens 
are fellow-students of the problem of 
building a city and he says to them: ‘Let 
us work it out this way.’ Like a problem 
in algebra.’’ 

The election was honest. What the 
people have been striving for the people 
secured. Governor Folk spent the day 
inthecity. The police were out of politics. 
The repeater rested from his labors. It 
was a day to remember with satisfaction. 

On the eve of the election there was a 
mass meeting in Convention Hall worthy 
of note. The audience was variously es- 
timated at from eight to twelve thousand. 
There was an overflow meeting in the 
street. Senator Warner and Congress- 
man Ellis, who also is a Congregationalist 
and an active member of Beacon Hill 
Church of this city, came from Wash- 
ington to address the meeting. After 
the election Senator Warner wired the 
President to the effect that it was a 
triumph for law and order and insured 
to every interest asquare deal. This great 
public meeting, the entire campaign, the 
election itself, demonstrated that a great 
city—and the city is entitled to be called 
great—where weighty interests and strong 
influences are involved can conduct a 
clean campaign and an honest election. 

With the leayen working in St. Louis, 
with Governor Folk at Jefferson City, 
with Mayor Beardsley in Kansas City and 
Attorney General Hadley winning respect 
and distinction in his contest with Stand- 
ard Oil, Missouri challenges the favorable 
attention of the entire country. 


A Former Pastor’s Appreciative 
Word 


BY PRES. HENRY HOPKINS, WILLIAMS 
COLLEGE 


Kansas City honors itself in the election 
of Henry M. Beardsley as its mayor. His 
antecedents and training, his patient study 
of municipal problems, and his personal 
experience in municipal politics, his varied 
services to the city, his ability as a lawyer, 
together with his sterling uprightness of 
character mark him as a man eminently 
fitted for this or for any other position of 
public trust that may open to him, 

There is in Mr. Beardsley a rare com- 
bination of high spiritual ideals with 
democratic sympathies and a genuine care 


BYES) 


for the interests of the whole people. He 
is an honest man and a good fellow, an 
earnest Christian and a broad-minded 
gentleman. To find such men and trust 
them is the only way to cleanse our 
municipalities and elevate our politics. 


Home Mission Offspring at the 
“Coal Breakers” 


BY REV. OLIVER P. AVERY, OKLAHOMA 
CIEYS-O.T? 


We have been much disturbed in recent 
years about the baneful effects of child labor 
in the Pennsylvania coal breakers. Parents 
plead that they cannot support their children 
and so the boys must help buy milk for the 
babies. One reason for the incompetence of 
the parents is that their parents also said: 
“*You must at seven years of age, or as young 
as possible, earn your bread and butter. Yes, 
you must help buy some clothes for the new 
baby and pay the debts that we made when 
you were born.’’ 

Quite a similar situation confronts a home 
mission church atits birth. It has not strength 
enough to get into the world of its own ac- 
cord, sO money is borrowed for its ‘‘ layette’’ 
of buildings with which to cover itself. Many 
of our home mission churches begin at one 
year of age and spend their best energies for 
the next five years earning money by fairs, 
teas, paid socials and entertainments to meet 
obligations incurred at the outset of their 
career. The result too often is one of ‘“‘ar- 
rested development’’ because the energies of 
the young church were needed first of all for 
the upbuilding of its own body by attracting 
to itself the strangers whose chief need in a 
frontier.region is to make friends. Too often 
our mission churches have failed because they 
have been looked on from the commercial 
rather than the mission standpoint; they 
must give attention to meeting present and 
past expenses rather than building up a good 
body for larger effectiveness. To get best re- 
sults we must avoid the extreme of demanding 
too much of our children as well as its oppo- 
site of expecting too little. 

A mistake is often made in over. estimating 
the resources of new fields. Probably the 
bulk of the money in most home mission fields 
is not in the hands of consecrated men and 
women. Of the few willing workers, their 
finances, if they have any, are likely to be in- 
vested to the limit and *‘covered ” by notes 
with high interest. Even under favorable cir- 
cumstances our home mission churches must 
make slower progress than we wish they did, 
for the ‘‘ pagan ’”’ money-makers are probably 
as hard to reach as any other idolater. Our 
Master thought they were more hopeless, for 
he never said, ‘‘ How hardly shall the heathen 
enter into the kingdom of God.’”’ 

There are two ways of meeting this prob- 
lem. One is to furnish our societies with 
more money. There is nothing they would 
like better than to rear strong children. The 
other is for the societies to limit their offspring 
in order to give the few a better equipment 
for life. This might be styled Congregational 
‘race suicide,’’ but some would incline to 
think it better than to bring more offspring 
into the world to struggle inefficiently for 
many years to meet the demands of existence. 

The choice of remedies is obvious and is the 
one to which our Home Mission and Building 
societies point in appealing for more funds. 


The utmost you can get in history, science 
or religion is moral certainty in terms of high 
probability. A railroad will take you 1,000 
miles, even though you have to walk as far as 
the depot before you take the train. So with 
the Bible. The witness of the Spirit will 
bridge the gap in absolute historical certainty 
as to its character and claims.—Francis L. 
Patton. 
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New Forces Contending with the Old for Supremacy in China 


By Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, D. D., President of North China College 


During the last sixty-five years China 
has been humiliated five times by foreign 
wars—with England, 1840; England and 
France, 1858; France, 1885; Japan, 1895; 
the Boxer uprising, 1900. Now on Chi- 
nese soil and in Chinese waters there has 
been fought to a finish one of the fiercest 
wars of modern times, or, indeed, of all 
times. For sixty years China has moved 
blindly forward to the brink of destruc- 
tion at the hands of grasping and domi- 
nant military powers and she has been 
saved from this end by neither prevision 
nor provision of her own, but by a Prov- 
idence that has been working out for her 
a better destiny than she has known how 
to seek for herself. She has learned at 
last that her national life and interna. 
tional rights can only be preserved by 
adequate military equipment, and to this 
end she is now giving her most strenuous 
efforts. 


WILL CHINA PROCEED CAUTIOUSLY 


Western critics highly commended the 
Provincial military manceuvres of last 
autumn for the thorough training of both 
officers and men, but what has been ac- 
complished in one province must be re- 
peated in each of the eighteen provinces, 
and a vast work of unification be carried 
out, before China should dare to meas- 
ure strength with any one of the world 
Powers. Right here lies a real menace to 
the much-needed peace of China. She 
has been forced to drain many cups of 
bitterness at the hands of foreign nations, 
and the taste of these draughts is strong 
upon the tongue of the people. The fear 
is that sober judgment among the rulers 
of China will not keep pace with military 
reconstruction, and that as five years ago 
they madly threw themselves into a war 
with the armies of the world, so they will 
be betrayed by their self.deception into a 
losing war with some outside nation with 
whom they dare to measure strength. 

In contrast with the timid and cringing 
spirit of both officers and people at the 
end of the Boxer convulsion, the friends 
of China are glad to note the new spirit 
of demand for just and courteous treat- 
ment at the hands of foreigners. Peking 
is rapidly becoming a modern city in its 
macadamized streets, and in its uniformed 
and alert police, insisting that without re- 
spect of color or rank men shall keep to 
their side of the street, and observe the 
rules of meeting and passing. For three 
generations a very considerable class of 
foreigners traveling and sojourning in the 
Orient, have taken the middle of the road 
both literally and figuratively, until a mil- 
itant Japan has taught the needed lesson 
that public rights are not a matter of 
color of skin or of origin of race! China 
is quick to take advantage of the new 
order of things, and from this time for- 
ward will not be second to Japan in teach- 
ing good manners to careless Westerners. 


A NEW UNION COLLEGE 


The recent dedication of the new Union 
Medical College was an event of first- 
class importance in the public recogni- 
tion given by high Chinese officials. 
This institution just opened is one of 


the four belonging to the union college 
scheme,. The schools are: The Union 
College of Liberal Arts, American Board, 
Tung-chou; the Union Theological Col- 
lege, American Presbyterian, Peking; 
the Woman’s Union College, American 
Board, Peking; the Union Medical Col- 
lege, London Mission, Peking. T. Coch- 
rane, M. D., is dean of the Medical Col- 
lege. He deserves._much credit for his 
energy in securing funds for building and 
equipping the college, and, along with his 
associates, much commendation for the 
thorough curriculum of study prepared, 
and the surprisingly large faculty of teach- 
ers and lecturers whose names appear on 
the college prospectus. 

The union movement as originally de- 
veloped included the Peking University 
(Methodist), but the home board of trus- 
tees declined to confirm the plans sub- 
mitted. That university had the modest 
beginning of a medical college, but the 
board of trustees readily comprehended 
the advantages of sharing in the larger 
institution; and it has now become or- 
ganic with the union colleges in the govy- 
ernment and privileges of the medical 
college. The way is open’to this mission 
to like privileges in the Union Theolog- 
ical College, a school already in session 
on its new foundations, and with a class 
of twenty-four students. 

On the occasion of the dedication of the 
medical college there was present a re- 
markable company of high Chinese offi- 
cials—about forty in all—among whom 
were a goodly number of the first rank 
in China, and presidents of various de- 
partments of government. Prince P’u 
Lun, cousin of the emperor, was in attend- 
ance, and Na T’ung, high in imperial 
favor, was the guest of honor as the rep- 
resentative of the Empress Dowager. 
The long list of distinguished foreigners 
present was of equal significance as wit- 
nessing to their interest in the setting in 
order of this new institution of learning. 

Sir Earnest Satow, British Minister, 
gave a written address in which he stated 
the cost of the college to have been sixty- 
two thousand taels, of which the London 
Mission had provided thirty-eight thou- 
sand, the Empress Dowager ten thousand, 
Chinese officials ten thousand, and the 
remainder the gifts of interested foreign 
friends in China. Na T’ung spoke in be- 
half of the Empress Dowager, expressing 
her hope for the highest usefulness of the 
school in supplying cultured physicians 
for general practice, and as medical teach- 
ers in the new medical colleges in China. 


MINISTER ROCKHILL’S FAR-REACHING 
SUGGESTION 


Hon. W. W. Rockhill, American Min. 
ister, struck a note of yet deeper signifi- 
cance when he said, ‘‘ Nothing, to my 
mind, can so greatly advance education 
in all its branches, and at the same time 
so contribute to unite all classes of Chinese 
society as for the government to grant 
successful graduates from Christian in- 
stitutions in China the same rights and 
privileges as are granted to those who 
have followed with equal success the 


course of study in governmental col- 
leges.”’ 

This indeed is a first-class question, for 
it means nothing less than governmental 
recognition of the principle of religious 
liberty. The worship of Confucius enters 
into the very constitution of the Chinese 
Government, and is deeply imbedded in 
the educational system. His tablet has 
its place in every governmental school- 
room. To confer governmental diplomas 
with accompanying degrees upon Chris- 
tian students, without exacting the tradi- 
tional Confucian worship, would place 
such students in line for governmental 
service, and would draw into that service 
an ever increasing number of young men 
of the best culture and character in 
China. Still again, it would eventually 
heal the breach which Confucian scholars 
are disposed to make between themselves 
and Christian scholars, by placing all 
upon a common basis of privilege and 
opportunity to serve the government. It 
may be too much to hope that this end 
will be immediately and completely se- 
cured, but to our Minister belongs the 
credit for clearly stating the important 
issue, and we will hope that this good 
seed will bear fruit in the not distant 
future. 


THE OUTLOOK HOPEFUL EVEN IF 
CONFUSED 


Pericdically the question is asked in 
China as to what of the night. Is there 
upheaval, revolution ahead? Who is far- 
seeing enough to speak oracularly con- 
cerning these things? The earth, in spite 
of its molten inwards, is a tolerably safe 
place for human residence. China has 
undoubtedly molten inwards towards the 
outside world that is believed to be tres- 
passing upon ‘Chinese rights,’’ and the 
question of security for foreigners in 
China resolves itself into one as to the 
strength of the crust of repression—for- 
eign and Chinese—which holds down this 
molten mass, and prevents its dangerous 
tendency. The Empress Dowager, with- 
out doubt, keenly feels the folly of the 
Boxer frenzy, as do most of the high offi- 
cials, but jealousy of foreign aggrandize- 
ment, which was the inspiration of that 
movement, is as intense today as at that 
time. In issues between China and the 
outside world it is difficult for the Chinese 
to see anything but the color of their side 
of the shield! 

Murder and outrage upon foreigners 
will continue in China so long ag re- 
sponsible officers of government go un- 
punished. It is a hopeful outlook that 
foreign Consuls and Ministers are learn- 
ing to trace responsibility for crime to 
the criminal neglect or connivance of 
officials. This surely is no time for the 
display of weak-handed good will towards 
China, and forbearance with purposed 
neglect of duty in protecting foreigners 
in their rights. 

China has surely a right to ask of the 
Western world the exercise of patience 
with her weakness and forbearance with 
her stumbling steps, in the new order of 
life that is being thrust upon her; but 
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it is a serious wrong to China to allow 
falsehood and treachery to go unpunished 
and to cry, ‘‘ All is well,’’ when there is 
lurking danger on the right hand and on 
the left. Meanwhile, these are great 
days of opportunity for the Christian 
missionary in China. The people are 
hearing with new ears and responding 
with new hearts. China is awakening 


to a new national life; she is facing 
towards the things of the present and the 
future. Dangers are but incidents of the 
activities of life. Men gladly meet the 
dangers of battle in defense of the prin- 
ciples of liberty. Shall we not gladly 
meet the dangers of the great battle now 
going on in China that is giving to men 
true spiritual liberty in our divine Lord? 


After the Upper Room 


A Post-Lenten Meditation 


By Rev. WILLIAM A. KnigatT 


Arise, let us go hence.—John 14: 31. 


Arise from what? Communion. Go 
«nce to what? Answer with the same 
word and you have the key to the inner- 
most-treasure locked in this stronghold 
of the Master’s thought. For this utter- 
ance did not close their communion; it 
only led the disciples out from the upper 
room into communion more abounding. 

The ancient hymn of parting had been 
sung long since, when the supper ended. 
They had been lingering only to listen. 
And he—it mattered not now what need 
of his easing touch might be in those 
streets round about through the dark; no 
matter how few the hoursfor him. The 
evening deepened toward midnight; still 
fondly he looked into each listening face, 
no man being bereft of the token of his 
gaze, while he talked on in a brave fare- 
well. At last he was saying, ‘“‘I will no 
more speak much with you.’’ The Mas- 
ter’s words were ceasing! In stillness 
must he have spoken what seemed the 
last word, ‘‘ Arise, let us go hence.’’ 

Who can describe the mingling of throb 
and of steady pulse beat in that utter- 
ance? The throb of all the leave taking 
thoughts spoken before is there; the firm 
pulse-beat; too, of the declarations soon to 
find voice. If the disciples felt the first 
only, the Master must have been more 
deeply mindful of the second. For these 
words were nothing less than his call to 
communion in action after communion 
in repose. We must view them so if we 
would see the glow of their beauty and 
find the pulsing of their strength. 

Look where the thoughts of his con- 
quering heart break out again into words. 
Ten times in the first sentences he uses 
the word “‘abide.’”’ Their fellowship is to 
be as unsevered in the outer world as in 
the upper room. But what imagery is 
that he now uses? ‘‘I am the vine, ye 
are the branches; he that abideth in me 
and Iinhim’’— Can it be that he is car- 
rying over the very emblem given in the 

supper room, expanding the symbol as the 
communion widens? At least it is sure 
‘that to his clear sight he was only leading 
from communion to communion. Even 
so, O Master, let it be to us, while we do 
-not forget that thou, too, didst feel the 
heart-stress of this passing from the up- 
per room-to the open world. 

Our reverent love ponders over the 
time when he was moved to this fresh 
flow of speech. Was it when he saw 
them rise and turn to putting on their 
sandals? Was it as they were blowing 
out the lights and the door was opened to 
leave that enshrined room in darkness? 
Could it have been as he led the way out- 
side the city wall, on to Gethsemane, and 


perchance heard through the night the 
voice of some vineyard watchman sound- 
ing the familiar cry that drives the fox 
and jackal from the vines? No man 
knows. Yet the query is not empty. It 
is great reward to realize that he spoke 
the words about the vine and the branches 
while they were responding to his call. 
For now as then the fullness of his heart 
is opened while men obey.3) 

His call and their response—what is 
that midnight scene but a lesson across 
the years to us all after our upper rooms, 
a lesson spoken and acted, simple yet 
august, quietly closing the first emblem- 
atic and secluded communion of the Lord 
with his own, and as quietly opening an 
age-long communion in living for the 
world? That ‘Arise, let us go hence’”’ 
becomes in our ears his calm ‘“‘ Forward, 
march,” and that peasant group moving 
through Jerusalem’s streets appears the 
vanguard of a moving host! 

After abiding in the secret of his pres- 
ence, if we listen we, too, shall in some 
way surely hear him saying, ‘‘ Arise, let 
us go hence.”’ Make ready some upper 
room, be purified, calmed and aware 
of life’s emptiness without him; then 
harken as the occasion is ending and you 
will hear it, unstrained, but gently firm, 
** Arise, let us go hence.’? Know thou 
then, lingering heart, that he is not end- 
ing your communion but is only leading 
you on to the fullness thereof. 

“* Let ws go hence,”’ the Master and the 
disciples together. Was such mutuality 
indeed in his mind? Soon, across the 
Kidron, in a garden, he turned from 
pleading with his Father and said to his 
sleeping friends, ‘‘ What, could ye not 
watch with me?”’’ His was the strain; 
his the laden spirit; but he thought to 
lean on them, to let them share it all by 
keeping watch with him! 

“Let us go hence’’—hence from the 
healing privacy of some upper room of 
the heart; hence from pleasant nearness 
to those who love him; hence from listen- 
ing to the voice that takes the fever out 
of your desires, the ache out of your sor- 
rows, the tremor out of your anxieties; 
hence, it may be even from leaning on his 
breast; hence to prayer that draws the 
vitalizing influence of the day from the 
Master, to deeds filled with the flavor of 
his spirit; hence to speak kindly where 
you were harsh yesterday, to keep silent 
where lately you repeated a baneful re- 
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port without cause, to see and fill some | 


one’s need of cheering appreciation where 
you have been mindful only of your own; 
hence to friendliness toward one who does 
not expect it but has reason to expect your 


| of their children. 
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with friend at home and afar, that so you 
may cause others to know your great 
Friend and enjoy him forever; hence 
even to some Calvary pain for some one’s 
sake, for some cause dear to him; out 
into the world that so you may know 
him, the Christ of the upper room, and 
the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings. -This is the 
reach of that pulsating word ‘‘hence’’; 
this the fullness of communion in daily 
life. 

And this communion, compassing all 
the mysteries of Christian experience, 
all the bewilderments of success and 
failure, Jesus gathers up, as in a cameo’s 
setting, into the figure of the vine and 
the branches—some pruned but sap filled 
and hung with fruit, some cut away, 
withering, burned. Here is the simplicity 
of things that perplex us most, as seen by 
the Master. To let Christ’s brotherly 
way with men so pass into your heart 
that your daily dealings shall be merci- 
ful toward the fallen, fair toward the 
weak, fearless toward the strong, kind 
toward all; to let Christ’s sonlike 
thoughts of the heavenly Father so 
course through your mind that they 
shall renew you after life’s wintry times, 
cure sin’s blight, heal sorrow’s wound ' 
and overcome the barrenness of failure; 
to let Christ’s life so flow into your life 
that your successes shall be such as draw 
their vitality from him and cause him to 
be praised as the branch holds forth its 
ripe grapes and fills the air about the vine 
with fragrance; this is communion with 
Jesus in daily life, the communion to 
which of old he led those eleven men, 
and still leads all who will follow, after 
the upper room. 


Local Evangelism 
NOT HARDENED BY REFUSALS 


Rev. W. J. Warner recently of Ridgeville, Ind., 
held a fifteen days’ special meeting at Windsor, 
Wis., in March, with encouraging results. Over 
fifty persons indicated their decision to live the 
Christian life. 

One feature of the meetings was the fact that 
only twice during the fifteen meetings was any ex- 
pression called for, and not over five minutes all 
together was taken in asking for and receiving the 
response. The last time that an opportunity was 
given, in an audience of 100 in which not one-half 
of the persons present had been known as Chris- 
tians, all but five pledged themselves promptly and 
positively to the Christian life. It seemed to me 
that by not calling for an expression until the meet- 
ings had been under way for some time we secured 
the accumulated influence of all the services that 
had been held and the response was much better 
than if many of them had been given a chance to 
refuse each night. Ww. J. W. 


DR. FIFIELD AT NEWTON, KAN. 


Dr. J. W. Fifield has recently held a revival mis- 
sion, which commanded the interest of the city and 
was profoundly helpful. The Congregational church 
was not large enough to hold the growing audiences 
and the Presbyterian building was secured for the 
closing services. In the high school, in special 
men’s meetings and twice a day in the church ser- 
mons were delivered. Unlike the ordinary revival, 
for these meetings the most thoughtful gathered. 
Many were called anew into the spiritual life. The 
deepest truths of the religious life-were declared in 
the messages and the preaching—expository, ten- 
der, searching—met with quick and large response. 
Rey. W. B. Simmons is pastor. P. 


Wherever the Bible is on the tongue of the 
people, you find a spelling-book in the hands 
Modern education takes 
its rise in the teaching of him who said, 
‘‘ First the blade, then the ear, after that the 


ill-will; hence to the genial ways of friend , full corn in the ear.” —N. McGee Waters. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. Im the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


248. Is the present deepening sense of the 
value cf human personality entirely due to 
the influence of Christ? May it not be due in 
a large degree to man’s own inherent sense of 
hisintrinsic worth as ahuman being?—R. D.C. 
(South Dakota.) 

The influence of Christ has doubtless not 
been the only influence here at work, but it 
has been a very large—and I think unquestion- 
ably the largest of all influences in this direc- 
tion. Man’s ‘“‘inherent sense of his intrinsic 
worth ’’ can hardly account for the present 
deepening sense, since such an inherent sense 
should have been always operating. 


249. How do you explain the subordination 
of Christ’s personality to that of the Father, 
apparently implied, for example, in John 10: 
18, and in Matt. 24: 36? A ray of light on 
these remarkable words would be greatly ap- 
preciated.—s. P. R. (Massachusetts.) 


Undoubtedly Jesus does use language of 
subordination concerning himself in his rela- 
tion to the Father side by side with claims of 
apparent equality. Both sides of the language 
of Jesus, as they appear especially in John’s 
Gospel, must be fairly faced, So faras I can 
see, it is not possible to do justice to both, ex- 
cept upon the view that Jesus thinks of his 
life as having its great significance as a mani- 
festation of God. It is as though he should 
say, The very meaning of my life is that the 
Father is in me; works through me, speaks 
through me. This conception would make 
natural both the language of subordination 
and the language of equality. 


250. Recently two of my young men dropped 
out of the prayer meeting. Upon inquiry, I 
learned that they had joined a secret society 
and were “‘very much wrapped up ” in it. 
What do you think about having such so- 
cieties in connection with the Church? Would 
it not hold a large number who seem to need 
such a thing, and should not the Church sup- 
ply every need? Jf so, how far should the 
Church go in the matter?—u HH (Maine.) 

No doubt it is important that the Church 
should make very much of the element of fel- 
lowship, and should go as far as possible in 
meeting every legitimate need in this direc- 
tion. I donot see, however, that the good of 
a secret society is to be attributed in any case 
to the secrecy; which just so far is likely to 
prove a temptation to evil, a cause of suspicion, 
and may even become a public menace. It 
seems to me particularly incumbent on the 
part of the Church of Christ that it should 
‘‘provide things honest in the sight of all 
men.’ I am not able, therefore, to think that 
it would be wise for the Church to try to com- 
pete with outside societies as to secrecy. It 
may well compete with any secret society as 
to the best possible good fellowship and the 
greatest helpfulness, though neither of these 
are to be exclusive, as in the case of the secret 
society. The Church, too, it seems to me, 
ought to be the most democratic of all so- 
cieties; and a secret fraternity is fundamen- 
tally undemocratic. My inquirer, however, 
may wish to bear in mind that my own indi- 
vidual conviction concerning secrecy is rather 
stronger than that of many men. 


251. There seems to be an increasing tend- 
ency on the part of exegetes and theologians 
to ascribe to Jesus the expectation of his 
early return, making him share thus com- 
pletely in the Jewish conception of the “ com- 
ing” of the kingdom. Is this tendency, in 
your judgment justified?—o. T. 8. (Ohio.) 


This question seems to me to touch upon an 
exceedingly important point, and a point con- 
cerning which it is comparatively easy to be 
over-hasty in reaching one’s conclusions. My 
own judgment is that the tendency referred to 
is not justified, and for the following reasons: 
1. One cannot help thinking that the present 
trend of exegesis is in no small measure due, 
probably, to a passing overestimation of the 
literature of the time in its inflaence upon 
Christ. Just because this is a comparatively 
new field of study, we are likely, as in the case 
of any new discovery, to overestimate its im- 
portance. 2. To make Jesus share so fully the 
shortsighted view of his time as to the coming 
of the kingdom, lays upon him a limitation 
that cannot be regarded, so far as I can see, 
as a minor one; for it involves, I think, failure 
in insight at a point that wou'd rflect seri- 
ously on Christ’s general moral and spiritual 
perception. The view of a quickly coming 
advent would imply on the part of Christ 
such moral and spiritual shortsightedness as 
can hardly be regarded as consistent with the 
supreme expertness of moral and spiritual 
judgment in other matters that we are obliged 
to recognizeinhim. This consideration alone, 
it seems to me, makes highly improbable that 
he shared this view of his time. 3. Even Paul 
seems soon to have practically laid off this 
view of a qnickly coming advent. His latest 
epistles are practically quite without it. Is it 
likely that Jesus failed to see what even Paul 
came soon to see clearly? 

4. The idea that Jesus held to the view of 
his almost immediate return, it seems to me, 
is almost inconsistent with the very spirit and 
trend of his indisputable teaching, as, for ex- 
ample, in the parables of the kingdom in 
Matthew 13; and inconsistent as well with 
his method in the training of the twelve, and 
in his own ministry. He shows clearly, both 
in his teaching and in his method, that he ex- 
pects no magieal results; that all is to come by 
clear, moral intelligible means. It is incredi- 
ble that the man who spoke the parables of 
the leaven, of the mustard seed, and of the 
seed growing secretly, should expect an im- 
mediate cr mpletion of his kingdom, 5. More- 
over, the theory that Christ held toa quickly 
coming advent, although, beyond all doubt, he 
took up other Jewish terms‘and conceptions, 
as ‘* Messiah,” ‘* Son of Man,”’ ‘‘ kingdom of 
God,” ete. (as he mus’), and proceeded steadily 
to fill them with new meaning, assumes that 
it is only this term ‘‘coming ” that he uses in 
the completely literal and narrow sense of the 
Jews. That, to say the least, seems to me to 
be extremely unlikely. His whole business, 
indeed, might be said to have been to infuse 
new meaning into the conceptions of his time. 
He will hardly leave untouched that concep- 
tion which is perhaps the most inconsistent of 
all with the rest of his teaching. 6. This does 
not mean that the disciples may not have more 
or less misconceived and so misreported him 
on these eschatological points. There was, 
perhaps, no point in his teaching where they 
were so likely partially, though quite uncon- 
sciously, to misinterpret him. 


252. What becomes of our consciousness of 
sin at death? Do we carry the memory of 
sins, failures, lost opportunities, and follies 
beyond the grave? I mean such as have 
been repented of and forsaken; in the case 
of those who have been living for long years 
a truly spiritual life of loving obedience? 
For instance, will Paul remember his con- 
senting to Stephen’s death, and his persecu- 
tion of the Christians every time he sees them 
in heaven? I know we read, *‘ There is now 
no condemnation to them who are in Christ 
Jesus,’’ but the question really troubles me, 
for as the years go by sin seems so much 
more dreadful, and the memory causes more 
acute suffering.—M. T. w. (New Hampshire.) 
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I am afraid I shall have simply to say to 
this question that Ido not know. Some pos- 
sible suggestions may be made, but itis per- 
haps hardly possible for any suggestion to go ~ 
to the real root of the difficulty. We shall 
have to await, for some of these things, the 
revelation of the future life itself. Our mem- 
ories may be partial for different phases of 
our experience; that much might be conceded. 
But we could hardly lose all memory without 
loss of identity; and that would mean that the 
future life would have for us no connection 
with the present. Our memory of our sin, 
too, may be both a memory and a revelation 
at the same time of closer fellowship with 
others, of the grace of God, of his full forgive- 
ness and of the wonder-working way in which 
he has brought in experiences most precious 
in our penitent recovery from our sins. And 
these attendants of our memory of our sin 
may soften our pain while they cannot lessen 
our condemnation of our original attitude, 
just as we still condemn some sin of our child- 
hood while we may still properly recognize it 
as belonging to our undeveloped time and as a 
part of ourselves that now we repudiate as 
distinctly as God himself repudiates it. Prob- 
ably our sense of union and fellowship with 
God and with others will so deepen and extend 
as relatively to swallow up the consciousness. 
of earlier sias and follies. The deepening 
sense of the full forgiveness and love of God 
can work great wonders. 


Tuskegee’s Notable Celebration 


The little town of Tuskeges is somewhat off 
the steel highway which connects Washington 
with New Orleans. It is situated in the Black 
Belt of Alabama, in a district where the col- 
ored population outnumbers the whites five to 
one. The town preserves something of the 
quaint, inland melancholy charm of a genuine 
Southern village and holds hard to the tradi- 
tions which slavery, modified by the experi- 
ences of reconstruction, have handed down 
toit. A certain degree of new life has come to 
this little village since the establishment here 
of the great Negro school by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. The improvement of the people in 
the surrounding country has given unusual 
prosperity to the vilage. But this fact has 
changed little the temper of the people which 
is, as it has been, more interesting than enter- 
prising; looking more to the past than to the 
future. 

In this obscure little Southern town, living 
its life serenely apart from and untroubled by 
the great currents of thought of the larger 
modern world a great educational experiment 
is being made—the experiment of raising the 
level of civilization of a whole people. The 
school which is making this experiment—the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute has 
just celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and this event was made the occasion of a 
memorable gathering of eminent men, educa- 
tors, philanthropists and friends and former 
students. 

It was part of the plan of this celebration 
that the work of the Negro church for educa- 
tion should have its share of recognition. Dr. 
E. C. Morris, president of the National Bap- 
tist Convention, Rt. Rev. Abraham Grant, > 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and Dr. S. G. Atkins of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church told what 
their several denominations were doing for 
the education of their people. Of these men 
the most interesting and impressive figure was 
that of Abraham Grant, representing the old 
generation of those who lived through the 
great period of transition from slavery to free- 
dom. Of Bishop Grant, a man of noble pres- 
ence with a voice deep, sonorous and musical, 
is it recorded that during the war he was sold 
as a slave for $6,000 of Confederate money in 
the city of Charleston. 

The work that the Tuskegee graduates are 
doing in different parts of the world, in Cuba, in 
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Porto Rico and Africa, was shown in special 
exhibits in a little building erected for the 
occasion—a replica of the original church in 
which the school began its work twenty-five 
years ago. J. M. Canty of the class of 1890, 
superintendent of industries at the West Vir- 
ginia Colored Institute, John W. Robinson of 
class of 1897 now at Lome, Togo, conducting 
a school for training the natives in cotton 
culture under the auspices of the German 
Government, William J. Edwards of Snow 
Hill, W. H. Holtzclaw of Utica, Miss., and 
Cornelia Bowen of Mount Meigs Institute at 
Waugh, Ala, told something of the work 
that they are doing. 

In the background of all the proceedings were 
the black, silent, toiling massss of the Black 
Belt. No picture of the scene would be com- 
plete without them and the handful of white 
villagers who followed the proceedings with 
curious but cautious conservatism. Among 
all the eminent men who took part in the ex- 
ercises Andrew Carnegie made the most defi- 
nite impression on the villagers. His great 
wealth and fabulous benefactions had deeply 
impressed them and they found his genial 
good nature and direct and simple manners 
irresistible. 

At a certain point in the program Principal 
Washington said: ‘‘ We have with us the son 
of aman who did more than any one else to 
free the slaves. I am going to ask William 
Lioyd Garrison, Jr., to stand.” 

When Mr. Garrison arose the cheering con- 
tinued until he was compelled to step to the 
platform. He spoke quietly, but he set him- 
self in sharp opposition to a preceding speaker, 
President Abercrombie of the University of 
Alabama, who had argued that giviog the bal- 
lot to the Negroes after the war was a mistake. 

Said Mr. Garrison: ‘‘I do not believe in race 
distinctions. I can speak to you only as a 
member of the human race, which is the only 
race [know. I donot agree with the previous 
speaker that any preparation is necessary for 
freedom. The only preparation for freedom 
is freedom itself and the only way to learn to 
use the ballot is to vote.’’ 

This was greeted with prolonged applause, 
but it left a painful sense with the audience 
of the chasm which still exists between the 
conservative opinion of the North and the 
South on the question under discussion. But 
President Northrop of the University of Min- 
nesota helped matters by saying, ‘‘ You have 
heard here from representatives of the colored, 
race and from this solitary representative of 
the human race.’’ This humorous reference 
to Mr. Garrison served to relax the tension 
produced by the collision of Northern and 
Southern sympathies. When he had finished 
every one was glad to let that incident stand 
just as it was. The old South and the old 
North had faced each other for an instant on 
the platform of a Negro school with an ex- 
slave presiding and the honored central figure 
of the whole proceedings. This was the most 
dramatic incident of the celebration. 

R. E. P. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
GONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 13 


The Good Friday service was conducted by 
Mrs. Capron. Miss Hester D. Jenkins of 
the American College for Girls at Constanti- 
nople made an interesting address, and pre- 
sented a graphic picture of the college life 
and work. There have sometimes been fif- 
teen nationalities represented in the eollege 
in one year. They are usually more docile 
than American girls, and consider it the 
greatest favor when they understand that 
their teachers wish to do them good. There 
is constant effort to teach them self-control— 
a lesson of prime importance—and the change 
in the students in this respect during their 
college life is very marked. 

A young Japanese woman was introduced, 
Miss Yoshi Kawashima, who was trained in 
the mission schools in Osaka and Kobe, and 
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who is now studying domestic science at 
Simmons College. 

Miss Mary Caroline Fowle, daughter and 
granddaughter of missionaries, under appoint- 
ment for Adabazar, Turkey, expressed her 
pleasure in returning to her native land, to 
take up missionary work. 


Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 
Bushwick Avenue’s New Pastor 


The successor to Dr. Baylis is Rev. John 
Lewis Clark, D. D., who was born in Deeatur, 
Itl., near the spot where Lincoln split rails. 
He is a graduate of Lincoln University and 
Union Seminary. During the next three years 
he was.associated with Dr. Burrell at the Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church on Fifth Avenue, his 
special work being among strangers. In the 
three years 10,000 names and addresses were 
entered in his books. Ona single Sunday Dr. 
Clark has taken a hundred names, many of 
the people being called upon, and returning to 
the church in succeeding visits to thecity. He 
was able to name most of them, making a 
study in that phase of memory. From 1898 to 
1900 Dr. Clark was pastor of the First Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church in Chicago, and 
then business required both his and Mrs. 
Clark’s almost constant presence in New 
York. He has since assisted Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman at the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
of this city, and Dr. Robert Mackenzie at Rut- 
gers Presbyterian Church, besides acting as 
secretary of the Twentieth Century Gospel 
Campaign, the American Bible League and as 
state secretary of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Dr. Clark was already known to the Bush- 
wick Avenue people, having occasionally 
preached for Dr. Baylis, and when the latter 
resigned, the new pastor was asked to supply 
the pulpit pending the selection of a new min- 
ister. After a few weeks he was invited to 
remain, and will soon be installed. Over 
thirty members were received at the Easter 
communion and the one preceding. Dr. Clark 
reports prayer meetings that fill the lecture- 
room, deeply spiritual aud helpful services, 
with Sunday evening audiences of about five 
hundred. The Bible school and other organ- 
izations ara increasing, and with harmony and 
fresh enthusiasm, prospects are hopeful for 
new and successful work. 


Lenten Evangelism at Puritan Church 


Rev. Livingston L. Taylor issued a series 
of seven cards for the purpose of reaching 
in every possible way during Lent, any soul 
in need of God. Mr. George G@. Mahay of 
the Scranton, Pa. Y. M. C. A., conducted 
evangelistic services for a week. Cards used 
for possible disciples, were simple and clear. 
Wednesday afternoons have been spent as 
Half Hours with Guides Who Know the Way, 
being readings from Hugh Black, Jowett, 
Phillips Brooks, R. J. Campbell and others. 
Additional prayer meetings on Friday nights 
have been addressed by Drs. Lyman, Boynton 
and others—a desirable practice. A series 
of Sunday evening sermons entitled How 
Far? have attracted attention. The topics 
were such as How Far Shall We Carry Self- 
Sacrifice? Puritan Church has just closed a 
successful year, and under its wide-awake 
pastor is doing all possible to adapt itself to 
the rapidly changing conditions of its district 
and the incoming of new kinds of population. 


Billboards for Church Progress 


The sedate community in Bedford Park, 
Bronx, has been somewhat surprised to ses 
the hustling Congregational pastor, Rev. James 
W. Cool—who will never lose the fervor gained 
in his Methodist pastorates—utilizing bill- 
boards for the announcement of his services. 
Mr. Cool does not believe that because a board 
has a certain size and shape, it should be used 
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only by the theatrical agent or patent medicine 
man. His official board agrees with him that 
there are other things better worth pushing 
upon public attention than chewing gum and 
cigarettes. The church poster is not an en- 
tirely new idea, though it has been little used 
in the newer districts of the city. It is not 
nearly so distressing as the use of church 
buildings in New York today to advertise ex- 
press companies, athletic clubs and prize 
fights. The Bedford Park pastor considers 
the auxiliary work of this churech—such as 
its lyceum, printing press, clubs, amusements 
—as a business proposition to be run on care- 
ful business lin3s, self-supporting and self- 
propagating, and never a tax on the regular 
church funds, which are raised for other spe- 
cific purposes. Mr. Cool says that if a minis- 
ter pokes along in the old-fashioned way of a 
generation ago his church will die of ennwi. 
As Mr. Cool is still young and weighs about 
two hundred and fifty pounds, the arrival of 
ennui is likely to be indefinitely postponed. 


Gold Discovered at Mt. Vernon Heights 


Rev. R. J. Goddard, the youthful looking 
pastor, has been finding the precious metal in 
two directions. The most valuable to him is a 
distinct deepening of the spiritual life of the 
chureh, the last four communion services 
having been marked by the largest congrega- 
tions yetinattendance. Since January twenty 
adults have entered membership, eleven on 
confession. The ladies have presented a beau- 
tiful hand carved communion table. The fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Goddard’s pastorate and 
also of his wedding were so close that the 
church provided a surprise party at the manse, 
and out of bundles: of clothes pegs, wooden 
utensils, burnt wood work, furniture, etc., 
the happy couple discovered little wooden 
boxes that proved to be gold mines—easily 
workel. SYDNEY. 


Preaching to Boys 


I want more homeliness, more simplicity, 
more directness in sermons; and so few peo- 
ple seem to be aware that these qualities of 
expression are not only the result of being a 
homely, simple, and direct character, but are 
a matter of long practice and careful art. 
Then, again, I want sermons to be more 
shrewd and incisive. Holiness, saintliness, 
and piety are virtues which are foreign to 
the character of boys. If any proof of it is 
needed, it is only too true that if a boy applies 
any of the three adjectives holy, saintly, or 
pious to a person, it is not intended to be a 
compliment. The words in their mouths im- 
ply sanctimonious pretension, and a certain 
Pharisaical and even hypocritical scrupulous- 
ness. It is a great mistake to overlook this 
fact; I do not mean that a preacher should 
not attempt to praise these virtues, but if he 
does, he ought to be able to translate his 
thoughts into language which will approve 
itself to boys ; he ought to be able to make it 
elear that such qualities are not inconsistent 
with manliness, humor, and kindliness. A 
school preacher ought to be able to indulge 
a vein of gentle satire; he ought to be able to 
make boys ashamed of their absurd conven- 
tionalism ; he ought to give the impression 
that because he is a Christian he is none the 
less a man of the world in the right sense. 
He ought not to uphold what, for want of a 
better word, I will call a feminine religion, a 
religion of sainted choir-boys and exemplary 
deathbeds. A boy does not want to be gentle, 
meek, and mild, and I fear I cannot say that 
it is to be desired that he should. But if a 
man is shrewd and even humorous first, he 
can lift his audience into purer and higher re- 
gions afterwards ; and he will then be listened 
to, because his hearers will feel that the quali- 
ties they most admire—strength, keenness, 
good humor—need not be left behind at the 
threshold of the Christian life, but may be 
used and practiced in the higher regions.— 
T. B., in the Upton Letters (Putnam). 
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April Days 
The April days have come; the south winds 
blow. 


In homestead trees at morn the robin sings; 
Swift through the softened air the swallows 
g0, 2 
With warmth upon their wings. 


O’er all the vales the quickening sunshine 
gleams, 
The timid violets’ purple leaves unfold, 
And on the banks of swollen meadow streams 
The cowslip spreads its gold. 


With wakeful life the earth’s warm pulses 
stir; 
Brown buds unroll bright banners on the 
aire 
And countless fairy fingers, dripping myrrh, 
The summer’s robes prepare. 


Impatient soul, weak and complaining stil), 
Are all thy hopes, slow struggling to the 
light, 
Less worth than these frail buds no frost could 
kill, 
Or winds of winter blight? 


For though the spring shall come with tardy 
feet, 
And snows lock late the germs, we do not 
fear; 
Still with unfailing faith our hearts repeat, 
*« The summer days are near.” 


The good we hoped to gain has failed us— 
well, 
We do not see the ending—and the boon 
May wait us down the ages—who can tell? 
And bless us amply soon. 


In God’s eternal plan, a month, a year, 
Is but an hour of some slow April day, 
Holding the germs of what we hope or fear, 
To blossom far away. 
—Luella Clark. 


6 O you know what I love you best 

for?’’ said a woman whose do- 
mestic burdens were almost beyond bear- 
ing, to the friend to 
whom she had been 
giving a partial confidence. ‘‘ Because 
you never ask any questions.”” How 
many more hearts might have the relief 
that comes from sympathy and expression 
if only this immunity from questioning 
could be assured! But few griefs and 
perplexities, and those not the most poig- 
nant, can fittingly be poured forth with- 
out reserve. The friendship that will re- 
spect one’s reticences that will not seek, 
by word or gaze or guess, to overpass the 
line one’s self-respect has drawn, is more 
rare than it should be. To betray a con- 
fidence is recognized as a breach of honor. 
To force one is almost as base. 


Confidence Unsought 


OME exceedingly interesting facts 
‘bearing on the age at which moral 
training should begin are given by Dr. 
George Wells Fitz in the de- 

ot Fee lightful little book in which, 
with Rachel Kent Fitz, he dis- 

cusses the Problems of Babyhood. The 
incident of the child eighteen months old 


who, when she found herself crying un-* 


controllably, took her mother’s hand and 
pressed it against her own mouth till her 
sobs subsided, is not so surprising as the 
one in which a child of but a year is de- 
scribed as imitating exactly, and under 


parallel conditions, an impatient excla- 
mation used by its mother. Dr. Wells’s 
professional experience gives weight to 
his statement that he has ‘‘seen a mother 
the abject slave of her two-months baby, 
who as consciously plied his cries as a 
slave driver his whip,’’ as well as to his 
conviction that by the end of the first 
month the child has definite desires and 
knows that with a cry he can gratify 
them, and makes credible even the amaz- 
ing tale of the baby three weeks old who 
cried to be taken up when he heard the 
footsteps of the one person who was ac- 
customed to take him up when he cried. 
His conclusions—that ‘‘the. human child 
is never an animal,’’ and that ‘‘ the child 
of even a year is so keenly alive to the 
relatively few phases of his environment 
that intimately concern him... that he 
demands absolute consistency of training 
and is keenly alive to the injustice of any 
deviation ’’—are searching and stimulat- 
ing for the parental conscience. 


Earning an Education 
Il]. Climbing Up the Grades 


BY AGNES E. RYAN 


It was nearly two years since I had 
gone as housework girl to my first posi- 
tion in the East. I knew pretty thor- 
oughly the inside of six kitchens, the 
peculiarities of the mistresses, what I 
thought of their husbands and children, 
and what was expected of a servant girl. 
At fifteen it was pretty hard work to care 
seven days a week whether I got the 
squash off the kettle where it had stuck 
on, the egg off the tines of the forks, or 
whether you could see your face in a 
kitchen stove when I had finished black- 
ing it. Ihad lost my spur. I knew that 
I carried home each week $1.50, $2, or $3; 
I knew that it was needed, and that it was 
a very good thing to do. Barring that, 
existence was very much of a blank. 

During those two years I think I was 
unmoral. I did not care whether the 
potatoes burned onto the. kettle and made 
a bad odor, whether the teakettle boiled 
dry and was ruined forever, or whether I 
left the print of a hot iron on the front of 
the ‘‘missus’s’”’ new waist. It was all 
the sametome. Inever thought whether 
I should lose a position and ever get an- 
other or not, never until I was discharged ; 
and then, instead of finding out why I 
was an unsatisfactory ‘‘girl’’ and trying 
to remedy my faults, I forgot all about it 
as soon as I could, and went on just as 
before. I was indifferent, but, as I look 
back, I think I could not help it. I did 
not feel independent or daring or negli- 
gent. I just dropped down to the animal 
level and worked as the horse works. So 
much for my work after the loss of am- 
bition and spur. 

It was one evening about the last of 
August, near the end of my second year 
in the: capacity of professional servant 
girl. I was sitting alonein my room and 
for the first time seemed to be conscious 
of the real state of affairs. I was thin 
and pale, ate little, had no heart for any- 
thing. It was easier to stagger than to 
walk, aud that night I had found it harder 


than usual to climb the stairs to my attic. 
I had never been ill a day in my life, and 
the thought came over me that night that 
I was sick and that I was not going to be 
able to stand things as they were much 
longer. 

My imagination got the better of me 
and I pictured myself sick, an invalid, 
then helpless and on my parents’ hands., 
I had never dreamed of such a thing be- 
fore; I turned it over and over in my 
mind, and it seemed that I should be wild 
with the thought of it. I shut my eyes 
and cried out at it; I crawled onto the 
bed, rolled about in the agony of a too 
vivid imagination, and ground my teeth. 
And then I began to realize how miser- 
able I had been for nearly two years. It 
was the first time I had admitted it even 
to myself. I remembered how the school 
teachers who boarded where I worked had 
tried to be kind, had offered me books, 
and invited me to the library with them, 
and how morose and obstinate!|I had been. 
Now I knew why it was. I had been 
afraid they would pity me, guess that L 
was not happy, make me admit it to my- 
self, set me to longing for what I knew I 
could nothave. The misery of it all came 
over me, and when I remembered and re- 
flected that it was to be forever, I gave 
up and cried as I think I had never done 
before. 

I heard a step on the attic stairs, and 
my door was opened. A young woman, 
who worked in Boston and boarded with 
our teachers, came into the room, looked 
into my face, and persisted till she found 
out the trouble. I never meant to tell 
her, I never meant to tell any one, and I 
marvel that I did, for I was obstinate. 

Before I realized that I had given her 
my secret, she was telling me how I could 
get some books, study up a bit, and enter 
school in September. 

That was the last of August, so there 
was little time to study. And then she 
disappeared. I never saw her again or 
heard from her, and do not now even know 
her name. Maybe I would have taken 
the step of my life if she had never been, 
maybe she was not responsible, maybe I 
do not owe her all thatIam. However 
that may be, I shall always like to think 
God sent her to me. 

The next days are shadowy, I remember 
little about them. But a decision had 
been made which cost me as real suffer- 
ing as ever comes to the heart of a sensi- 
tive, conscientious child whose duty and 
instincts seem to clash. I decided. to 
begin school in September, and to earn 
my board, room and clothes by doing 
housework. Because I had not forgotten 
how poor we were, what a struggle my 
parents were having, how badly my wages 
were needed, because it seemed heartless 
and selfish and disloyal to take things into 
my own hands and aspire to an education, 
therefore I suffered. 

I had found out the name of the prin- 
cipal of the grammar school, and on the 
opening day I walked into the schoolhouse. 


in search of him. The first person I saw 


was a tall, large man.who walked with a 
brisk step, and as if he belonged there. 
He was the principal. : 

‘*T have come to start to school here,’’ 
I said. ‘‘I am from the West, have never 
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been in a graded school, and doh’t know 

where I belong.”’ 

“T see. How old are you?”’ 

“Fifteen, this fall,’’ was my answer. 

“We will try you in the seventh grade. 
Come with me,” and he led the way up 
the broad steps to the seventh grade. 

My heart was bitter as I followed him, 
and life seemed to be mocking at me, 
but my jaw was set with determination, 
and I took the seat he assigned me. I did 

» not tell him, as I wanted to, that he was 
making a mistake; that I had had practi- 
cally no schooling; that I belonged possi- 
bly in the third grade. No; it was the 
grim truth, but I had made up my mind 
to a stiff battle, to appear no more igno- 
rant than possible, and he must find 

’ things out for himself. I had decided 
to go to school and bear the disgrace of 
ignorance only after reasoning that it 
would be. better to face a small roomful 
of children than to live my life of igno- 
rance before the whole world, and I was 
in no mind to make compromises. 

My silence cost me dear. At the close 
of each day I wondered in all bitterness 
why the principal could not have put me 
down where I belonged in the first place. 
I pictured myself going from grade to 
grade, down, down, down till I reached 
the grade in which I belonged, down 
among the little ones of six and seven. 
Every time the principal came into the 
room, I was sure he had come to say that 
I had better try the sixth grade. And 
then it would be the fifth, then fourth—O, 
the agony of it all! How much better it 
would have been to put me down in the 
first place, so that I might rise instead of 
go down! I was never fearful or timid, 
but something like fear gripped my heart 
at every sight of that principal. 

After I had been about ten days in the 
seventh grade, he came in with a paper in 
his hand and in a distinct voice read my 
name and the names of eight or ten boys, 
and told us to file out into the corridor. 
I was almost glad, for I had made my 
mind up to it long ago. I lined up with 
those tall, overgrown boys, shut my lips 
hard and waited. 

The principal talked about our not 
having any ambition, about being over- 
grown and large for the grade we were 
in, and alot more that made me feel more 
ashamed than I had ever felt before in 
my life. I was getting half indignant, 
however, knowing that I had done as 
well as I could, and feeling a good deal of 
bitterness and injustice, when the princi- 
pal’s talk took a different turn. 

“Now, how many of you would like to 
try eighth grade work? ”’ 

Quick as the dart of an arrow up 
- went my hand! It was foolish; I knew 
it was useless and foolish, but I could not 
help it. 

Those who did not raise their hands 
_ were rebuked! I could have laughed; I 
wanted to clap my hands. I might not 
be able to do eighth grade work, but I 
had shown the right spirit. There was 
something splendid in that; it was 
sweeter than anything I had ever known. 
Was it this bit. of encouragement, new 
confidence in my impluses, or was it the 
birth of a hope that in some miraculous 
way I might be able to manage eighth 
grade work? There is no telling, but 
some of the cold fear that had been at my 
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heart those long ten days, I left behind 
me when I entered the eighth grade. 

In the new grade the scholars were 
finishing American history; they were 
reading The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish and making a grammatical analysis 
of the poem, and they were studying 
physical geography. I had never studied 
a page of history or grammar. I did not 
know what a noun was, or a verb or a 
comma or a question mark. Fora good 
while I did not understand what the 
teacher and the scholars were talking 
about. It was something like taking up 
German for the first time with a class 
which had been studying the language 
two or three years. I did not know what 
it meant when I was told to analyze a 
sentence or parse a noun, and I was help- 
less; but I listened, I used all the wits I 
possessed and by putting two and two 
together gradually got my bearings. 
During that year I made some strange 
recitations, and teacher and scholars 
must have wondered. But I was in 
deadly earnest and they never laughed at 
me or almost never, and when they did 
they could not help it. 

One day the principal came in to give 
us a drillin history. ‘‘ What is the earli- 
est date you know?” he asked of the 
class. 

I gave a date. 5 

‘““What happened then?’ asked the 
principal. 

“Robinson Crusoe landed on the 
island,’”” was my answer. 

The principal and teacher and scholars 
all laughed so hard that I could not help 
joining, but it was many a day before I 
knew just why they laughed. 

In the eighth grade we had a writing 
teacher who wrote with the most beauti- 
ful and graceful curves I had ever seen. 
He gave us many exercises to do on ruled 
paper—interlocking circles, and curves 
and ovals and loops, and all the alphabet 
joined or inside of the loops and circles 
and curves. ‘There were all kinds of lines 
too, straight, curved, horizontal, vertical. 

My hands were red and stiff and awk- 
ward and untrained. They had done too 
much hoeing in the garden, pulling weeds, 
dishwashing, and scrubbing, and too little 
holding a pen or pencil. I always did my 
very best, but it was heartbreaking. I 
held my pencil at the right angle and my 
arm as directed, yet nothing but irregu- 
larity ever resulted. I could not even 
keep to the line. When it was time to 
pass in the papers, I would often glance 
furtively at the work of my neighbors. 
It was neat, graceful, so like the writing- 
master’s that I could have cried when I 
looked back at my own. I was often 
tempted not to pass it in, and would have 
hidden it had that not seemed cowardly. 

June came; it was the close of the 
school year, and a promotion card was 
givento me. [had been living in a maze, 
but when I read that card, and its mean- 
ing came home to me, I—well, it was a 
great day in my life. 

I was happy, exquisitely happy. I 
wanted to sing; I felt like a happy, happy 
bird, and it seemed as if my throat would 
burst, if I did not sing and laugh. I 
wanted to dance and carol and skip. 
How easy it was that afternoon to wash 
the dishes! I had a little washing of 
table linen, towels and doilies to do when 
I came home from school. I shall always 
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remember it because it was so hard to 
remember to stop washing one piece and 
begin on another. 

Ihave no recollection of that summer 
at all. It passed like a dream. 

When school opened in September I 
entered grade nine, but I was no longer 
the same girl. New blood flowed in my 
veins. I had been drinking of the new 
wine of hope and success, and the world 
that had begun to seem old and gray and 
gloomy had changed its hue and was like 
the rosy dawn of a new creation. 

All the girls in my class wore their hair 
in girlish, ribboned braids down their 
backs, and their skirts were short as 
those of a girlin her teens should be, I 
was somewhat awake now and getting 
my bearings. I reasoned a bit about it 
and then let my long braid down and took 
an inch off the bottom of my school dress 
one night after I had done my dishes and 
lessons, and the house was quiet. The 
skirt had to be ready to wear-to school 
in the morning. That was a night of 
travail. Butin the morning I had puta 
good many things behind me and I was 
never old again. 

That year in the ninth grade was my 
first year of contentment and peace. My 
parents and relatives were reconciled to 
the step I had taken. I had surprised 
them. They began in their own hearts 
to agree that my vision had been clearer 
than I knew. : 

In school I had everything pretty well 
caught up so that I was on an equal foot- 
ing with my class for all immediate pur- 
poses. We began Latin and algebra and 
civil government, and I pulled side by 
side, head to head with the best of them. 
It was splendid. I had gained the confi- 
dence I needed. I did well in my work. 
I studied and recited with keen pleasure. 
I stood with the leaders, and there was 
nothing more to desire in heaven or earth. 

Spring came, I had held my own—and 
more. Honors were to be awarded ; there 
was a tie between myself and another 
girl for the first honor! She had lived in 
the town from her birth, was a well-read 
girl—and God knows I was not. We 
voted the first honor to her and I came 
second. I was so happy, so contented, so 
satisfied, that I cannot tell you about it. 
I wrote the class poem and got especial 
honor. 

I had stepped into the land of my 


dreams. 
(To be continued.) 


At Last 


Rest, tired feet, oh, rest! 
Earth’s journey now is done, 
And pilgrims lose their load 
At set of crimson sun. 


The stones and thorns gave pain, 
But Heaven hath its balm. 
Thine was the mountain path, 

It reached the Vale of Calm. 


We stay not thee, but ask 
Within thy love a place, 
And at the Sunset Gate 
The welcome of thy face. 
—Edward Augustus Rand. 


If honor be your clothing, the suit will 
last a lifetime; but if clothing be your 
honor, it will soon be worn threadbare, — 
William Arnot. 


The Electric Light 


I cannot always see the moon, 
Nor yet the stars who keep 

A tender, watchful eye upon 
My bed while I’m asleep. 


But always through the rain or snow, 
However black the night, 

How comforting to feel the glow 
Of my electric light! 


It is not wonderful nor rare, 
But it is very dear, 
Like Mother’s love and Father’s care, 
Because it is so near. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in A Pocketful of 
Posies. 


“Giant’s Kettles” 


BY MRS. A. 8. HARDY 
Author of Sea Stories for Wonder Lyes 


“Tomorrow we visit the Glacier Gar- 
dens of Lucerne. We shall see there the 
famous Giant’s Kettles; there are thirty- 
two of the curious caldrons, I am told.’’ 

This was what Ralph read in Aunt Caro- 
lyn’s letter from Switzerland. 

‘““What are Giant’s Kettles? ’’ he asked. 

“They are rounded cavities of various 
sizes bored in the solid rock,’’ his mother 
answered. ‘It is generally supposed that 
they were bored by eddying currents of 
water, whirling stones or stony collec- 
tions of débris until cavities were ground 
in the rock upon which they whirled. The 
rocky beds of streams or regions where 
ancient glaciers lay are localities in which 
such ‘kettles’ have been found; and the 
‘giant caldrons’ of Lucerne are interest- 
ing relics of the ice period; they are sup- 
posed to be the work of great Alpine 
glaciers in the past ages. 

“Water, you will learn, has been a 
great worker in this world of ours. Water 
has been nature’s chisel, borer and gray- 
ing tool. Sometimes the work has been 
done by ‘the strong river current, some- 
times by whirling eddies, or by the tor- 
rent, the surging sea, the glacier and the 
iceberg—and the work is still going on. 

‘‘Giant’s Kettles, or pot holes, as they 
are often called, are among the wonders 
of Nature’s carving and no one knows 
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such kettles with my own 
eyes! ’’ exclaimed Ralph. 

‘‘No need to go to Swit- 
zerland for that,”’ s@id his 
tall brother Thomas. ‘‘Go 
to.the Deerfield River in 
Massachusetts, just above 
Shelburne Falls, and you 
may catch the giants still 
making their pot-holes. I 
have seen them there at 
work and a jolly lot of 
kettle makers. they are. 
They sing and chatter and 
race until you wonder they 
ever get anything else 
done; but after all that’s 
a part of the way that 
these kettle-makers run 
their factories, I suppose.”’ 

Ralph looked puzzled and 
his brother explained that 
the eddies and currents of 
the river kept stones whirl- 
ing one upon another until 
pot-holes were ground out, 
of various sizes. ‘‘There 
are some,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
are séveral feet across and 
the grinding still going on. 
There are other pot.holes 
high above the present 
water level, showing where the river 
flowed in past ages when friction ground 
those wells in its rocky bed.”’ 

“You should see owr Giant’s Kettles!” 
exclaimed Ralph’s cousin from the West. 
“We have more than a hundred of them 
on the St. Croix River—in the Park 
owned jointly by Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. That region seems to have been 
a great kettle factory in its day. 

“The hundred kettles are found in an 
areaof about three acres, and rangefrom 
a few inches across to many feet, and 
from a few inches to unknown depths. 
They are in rock that is thirty to forty 
feet above the present water level, and 
the grinding ceased so long ago that only 
by removal of drift and rubbish is their 
size determined. 

‘*One well has been found to be eighty- 
four feet deep. Just think of the ages 


A Giant’s Kettle 


how many thousands of years may have 


been required to bore those cavities in grinding that out! 


the Glacier Garden at Lucerne.’’ 
“T’d like to go to Switzerland and see 


“the giants’? must have been at work 
Another is thirteen 
by fifteen feet across and that has been 
cleared to the depth of sixty-five feet 


The Old Man of the Dailies 


without reaching its grinder or getting 
through the délris. When this is taken 
out it is believed the kettle will be found 
to be a hundred feet deep. 

“‘There’s one cavity. we call the Hour 
Glass Well—and it is the queerest one 
of them all. It was bored to the depth of 
four feet when a kind of rock was struck 
that was hard almost as steel. 

A volcano had been there before the 
kettle-makers came and its molten masses 
united with the rock on which they fell, 
and made a strata so hard that even the 
‘‘giants’’ themselves seem to have been 
baffled. This stratais a foot through and 
for that distance the well is but half its 
former size. As soon as this hard rock 
was penetrated the borers widened out 
their kettle to the size of the first four 
feet. This produced the hour.glass shape 
which gives the well its name. 

Glaciers are wonderful artists. High 
in the rocks overlooking the ‘‘kettles ”’ on 
the St. Croix River, is a face the glaciers 
helped to carve, ‘‘The Sentinel ”’ or ‘Old 
Man of the Dalles,” this is called. At 
the sight of him, one feels that a real 
giant—one of the old kettle-makers—is 
looking down from his watch-tower and 
keeping guard over his rocky workshops. 


The two things best worth reading 
about in poetry and fiction are the sym- 
bols of Nature and the passions of the 
human heart. I want also an essayist 
who will clarify life by gentle illumina- 
tion and lambent humor; a philosopher 
who will help me to see the reason of 
things apparently unreasonable; a histo- 
rian who will show me how peoples have 
risen and fallen; and a biographer who 
will let me touch the hand of the great _ 
and the good, This isthe magic of liter- 
ature. This is how real books help to ed- 
ucate us in the school of life.—Henry 
van Dyke, in The School of Life. 


* 
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ELL, Cornerers, the ‘‘ vernal 
equinox’’ has come, but it 


didn’t stay long! Very soon 
the now es and the dies began to be un- 
equal, the daylight gaining constantly on 
the darkness. Better, almost, than that, 
the line of the old Hebrew poem is true 
again, for ‘‘the time of the singing of 
birds is come.’’ For several days the 
robins and the bluebirds have, one by 
one, announced their arrival, and by the 
time you read this you will havea regular 
matinée of ‘‘ winged choristers.’”’ [I heard 
a sweet voiced crow early this morning! 
—D. F.] On our last bird page, Feb. 17, 
this ‘“‘equinox’’ was set for the letters 
which you were asked to write about the 
winter birds, and I will print a few of 
them this week. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am a great lover of 
birds, and belong toa little local bird-club in 
thistown. Afew weeks ago [written March 4] 
when we had about our only snowfall, we 
heard the blue jays calling in our back yard, 
and _ although it was cold and stormy I took 
out somecrumbs tothem. Five minutes after, 
the blue jays were making a hearty meal and 
once in a while a flicker’s call came up to us 
asa ‘“‘thank you.’’ We tied a marrowbone on 
an old pear tree, and though I have seen no 
birds at it, the hollowness tells that something 
has been there. This morning, a little black- 
capped chickadee chirped away on a tree in 
our yard and gave us a fine view of himself 
eating his breakfast. But dear me! you said 
the letters must be short, so I will close. 

Watertown, Mass. HELEN §& 


Dear Mr. Martin: There are three kinds of 
birds that come to our house every day in win- 
ter for food, and I want to tell you about 
them. They are the downy woodpecker, the 
white-breasted nuthatch and the chickadee. 
The downy woodpecker is from six to seven 
inches long, its back is striped with black and 
white, and it is white underneath. The male 
has a red spot on the upper side of his neck. 
The tail is shaped like a wedge, and it uses 
this to help keep his balance while eating. In 
a storm the woodpecker always clings to the 
sheltered side of the tree. 

The nuthatch is about nine inches long. 
His back is slate color, the top of his head 
black, his wings are tipped with black, and 
he has a white breast. His bill is longer than 
his head, and he uses it to dig under the bark 
of trees for insects, and to bore holes for 
nests. They are much quicker than the wood- 
pecker, and it does not make any difference 
which side of the branch they are on. The 
chickadee is a little smaller than the nuthatch 
and much like it in color, except that its throat 
is black. 

In winter these birds form a company, at 
night they sleep in hollow trees. They do a 
great deal of good by devouring the. insects 
that injure the trees. They are very friendly 
birds and any one can have them for company 
all winter by hanging a piece of suet or meaty 
bone on the porch, or in a tree near the house. 

Durham, N. H. CHARLES P. 


Dear Mr. Martin: These are winter birds 
in Wisconsin: English sparrow, cedar wax- 
- wing, junco, white-breasted nuthatch, black- 
capped chickadee, brown creeper, tree spar- 
row, downy wocdpecker, horned lark, hairy 
woodpecker, blue jay. But I live inthe north- 
ern part of the state, and it is so very cold here 
that most of these birds are not here in the 


coldest part of the winter. 


But I have seen 
them all here late in the fall and early in the 
spring. Sometimes I put bread crumbs on 
the walk and then watched out the window 
to see the juncoes eat. 

. The cedar waxwing is sort of fawn-col- 
ored and has tufts of feathers on its head. 
There is a black line across through the eye 
and across the forehead. Some of the wing 
feathers are tipped with red, and the tips of 
the tail feathers are yellow, usually, but some- 
times they are red, too. The horned lark is 
brownish on the back. On the back of its 
head it has two tufts of black feathers that 
look like horns that turn back. There is a 
black line up and down each side of the head, 
and a black band across the breast. It has 
a very sweet song. It is found in pastures 
and other cleared places. 

Mamwa and [ have studied birds for three 
years. In the summer we have seen over 
sixty kinds right near town. I have a field 
glass and we often go fora walk in the woods 
to look at the birds. itis lots of fun. I took 
a copy of tbe Wis3jonsin law agai:st killing 
song birds and had it printed in one of the 
local papers Jast summer. [th nght it might 
keep the boys fr m killi:g them with sling- 
shots. 

Hayward, 


Wis. HoOwARD C. 


A Road-runner in California 


Dear Mr. Martin: The winter has been so 
mild that we have had an unusual number of 
bird visitors. The house sparrows are always 
here in great abundance, though the ‘‘ nice 
little screech owl,’’ said to prey upon them, 
lives here and trills his music every night. 
They make the orchard ring! Our snow- 
birds, such as the junco, tree-sparrow and 
white-caps, are to be seen scratching in the 
snow and picking up seeds right under our 
windows every day. A dear little chickadee 
was seen one day sitting on a grapevine right 
by the window and has come hopping about 
among the trees several times since. 

Among the birds visiting us this winter were 
the yellow-hammer, downy woodpecker, quail, 
red-winged blackbird, bronzed grackle, red- 
bird, a few robins and bluebirds. None of 
them sang for us, not even one song; only the 
beautiful golden-breasted meadow lark sings 
for us in winter. He was here Feb. 20 sing- 
ing his rich sweet song in his best style. I 
have read that the meadow lark sings as he 
arises from the ground; but when I see him 
he is perched on a fence or tree, where he 
stays and sings for quite a while, if not dis- 
turbed. Today [March 8] all the song-birds I 
have mentioned are singing merrily. 

Appleton City, Mo., Rk. F. D. Lourr W. 


What a grand thing for children to train 
their eyes and ears in studying the differ- 
ent birds—it is an education of itself, 


besides keeping them out in the open air 
and the woods. The bird-book publisher 
who asked for these letters will send to 
the writers of the two he thinks the best 
copies of his new Bird Guide—‘“ Land 
Birds East of the Rockies’’—a beautiful 
little book, with short descriptions and 
colored pictures of nearly two hundred, 
‘‘from Parrots to Bluebirds.’’ Two chil- 
dren will know who got the prizes; the 
others will know who didn’t get them! 
But any Cornerer can get a copy Boab paid 
by sending fifty cents to Mr. C. K. Reed, 
publisher, Worcester, Mass. Or, if they 
are writing to me, I will get it for them. 
In either case, they should say, ‘‘ Land 
Birds ”’ to distinguish from another book 
of ‘‘ Water Birds East of the Rockies,’’ 
just published at same price. (If you 
want the edition in leather cover, in- 
stead of cloth, you must send seventy. five 
cents. ) 

That bird-page of Feb. 17 brought me 
two pictures from California. One was 
an ‘‘awful funny” post-card, showing 
a “Wireless Tailography ’’—a handsome 
“Rocky Mountain Canary’’. being the 
telephone, his tail as receiver held up to 
the jolly boy’s ear, while his friend is 
speaking through the ‘‘canary’s’’ ear— 
which you know is always of a good size! 
This was from that boy, Ollie C., who 
used to write us about horned toads six- 
teen years ago—any of you remember 
it? The live specimen he sent escaped, 
but the mounted one is in my cabinet 
<tll, That picture cannot be reproduced, 
but the other one, sent by a minister 
is before you, with his letter explaining it. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The Corner references to 
the Road-runner leads me to tell you of my 
experience with this bird in Southern Cali- 
fornia. A gentleman of the Bethel Church 
found one entangled in a wire fence one Sun- 
day morning after a wind storm, and brought 
it for me to see. When I returned from my 
morning service in the country I found the 
bird in a covered box. The sound made by 
the striking together of its mandibles [Does 
that mean jaw-bones?] made me cautious in 
putting my hand in the box—too cautious, for 
it sprang away, leaving all its tail feathers in 
my hand. The bird ran across the street and 
down an alley toward the mountains when 
last seen. I wonder whether the loss of its 
tail-feathers prevented its flying, and also 
how long before it will develop a new tail. 

I have since seen another specimen when 
coming through ‘‘the bush.”’ 

Can any Cornerer tell me how old a cat-bird 
is before it developsits tail? Last summer, in 
Minnesota, I noticed young cat-birds, large 
enough to fly short distances, having all their 
feathers except the tail. They looked cunning 
not to say, comical. There is a fine of five 


dollars here for killing a road-runner. It de- 
stroys snakes and lizards. 
San Bernardino, Cal. WewOe 


Although the road-runner himself fied 
as a bird to his mountain, I have one 
of his tail-feathers sent me by Mr. O., 
which is in the Corner Cabinet beside 
Ollie C.’s ‘‘horned tud,”’ as the little chil- 


dren call it! : é 
Mrs VESa) 
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Seed, Soil and Harvest” 


By Rey. 


A. E. Dunning 


This parable of the sower and its interpretation are so familiar that most readers of 
the Gospels wonder that the disciples should have asked Jesus for an explanation of it. 
Yet the explanation he gave was probably not wholly clear to those who heard it for the 


first time, 


Its full comprehension required a profounder understanding than they yet had 


of the germinating life in the seed which is the Word of God [Luke 8: 11], a more intimate 
acquaintance with the varieties of human character which are the soil into which the Word 
is cast, and a completer grasp of the nature of society which Jesus called the kingdom of 
God, whose members are human souls in whom the seed has germinated and borne fruit, 


*“some a hundred-fold, some sixty, some thirty.’’ 
means exhausted, though we may have studied and taught it many times. 


The meaning of this parable is by no 
It still will 


yield new thoughts and inspiration to those who receive it as the Word of the Supreme 


Teacher. 


1. The picture [vs. 1-8]. Many photo- 
graphs in recent years have been repro- 
duced of the west shore of the Sea of Gali- 
lee and the land beyond it sloping upward 
in billowy unfenced fields. In the spring 
it represents the wheat in various stages 
of cultivation. As Jesus sat in the boat 
near the shore he saw the sower scatter- 
ing the seed, paths made by tread of men 
and animals dividing the fields, hungry 
birds hovering near and snatching up the 
grains falling on the trodden paths. He 
saw patches of rocky ledges where the 
limestone was hardly covered with earth, 
on which seed already sown had sprung 
up in scattered, stunted, yellowing stalks ; 
other ground where thorn roots were al- 
ready sending up shoots outgrowing the 
wheat and choking it; and other fields of 
varying richness which told the story of 
the different promises of harvest from 
thirty to one hundred-fold. I have seen 
the same picture and cannot forget it. 

2. The purpose of the parable [vs. 10-17]. 
It was to teach the different conditions 
of mind of those who heard the news of 
the kingdom of God and the results cor- 
responding to those conditions. Why did 
Jesus use word pictures instead of direct 
statements of the nature of the kingdom 
of God and of the sort of persons he was 
willing to receive into it as members? 
The answer to this question which he 
gave to his disciples seems a hard one [vs. 
11, 12]. It seems to imply that he was 
veiling the truth in order to keep ‘“‘them 
that are without,’’ from so comprehend- 
ing it as to change their lives and come 
into the kingdom. But a comparison of 
these verses with verses 21-25, shows that 
this was not Christ’s meaning. It is quite 
possible that the disciples asked him, 
when he had explained to them the para- 
ble, if he had meant to conceal its mean- 
ing from those ‘‘without,’’ and that he 
answered that his mission was no more 
to conceal the truth he was proclaiming 
than the purpose of a lighted lamp was to 
be hid under a bed [vs. 21, 22], yet that 
those who did not welcome his truth with 
open mind and with purpose to use it 
would lose the power to understand it 
[vs. 23-25]. 

Christ’s parables, plain enough now to 
all, when he spoke them were like many 
paintings in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
by Russian artists, simple pictures to 
them that are without,” but with mov- 
ing meaning to those to whom it is given 
to understand their mysteries. For in- 
stance, in the Tetrakov Gallery in Moscow 
is a picture with the title Everywhere is 
Life. In a railroad car is a group of con- 
victs being carried into exile. One is a 
young man. Beside him is his wife with 


* International Sunday School Lesson for April 29. 
The Parable of the Sower. Text, Mark 4: 1-20. 


Let us then look successively at these three things: 


a little child in her arms. Through the 
barred window the prisoners are feeding 
doves while the child looks on amused. 
A sympathetic pleasure in the child’s joy 
rests on all the faces, some of them dimly 
seen in the shadow. The title is a harm- 
lessone. Yet the observant student would 
be moved to ask, why were these kind- 
looking people, trying to make a child 
happy, being torn from their homes and 
sent away to suffer and die in exile? It 
was said by those who knew the artist’s 
motive that the title should read, ‘“‘ Every- 
where is pity, everywhere humanity, ex- 
cept among the police and the pitiless 
rulers who oppress the people.’”’ So the 
word pictures of Jesus, made plain to 
those to whom it was given to understand 
the mysteries of the kingdom, would for 
the time have their deeper meanings 
hidden from those ‘‘without’’ but might 
later convey to them a more significant 
message. 

3. The meaning of the parable [vs. 18-20]. 
What experienced open-air preacher has 
not seen all these four kinds of soil illus- 
trated among his hearers? There are the 
wayside hearers—those who stop a mo- 
ment on the edge of the crowd, catch a 
few sentences and then pass thoughtlessly 
on, some comrade by a careless word oblit- 
erating the transient impression before it 
could take hold of the mind. There are 
the rocky ground people—interested and 
enthusiastic at first but persecuted out of 
their better purposes by their friends or 
by other teachers jealous of the influence 
of the teacher of the kingdom of God. 
There are the thorny ground hearers— 
receptive to a certain extent but with 
careworn and anxious faces telling of 
other interests that engross them than 
those of the kingdom. Then there are 
the good ground hearers—seeing from the 
start that this truth is the most important 
of all, taking time to consider it, and 
when possessed by it inspiring others to 
give heed to it and to come into fellow- 
ship in the strong and joyful conviction 
that to gain the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness is to be assured that all 
lesser things worth having will come 
with it. 

The Sunday school teacher who has had 
an experience similar to this will under- 
stand this parable and will know how to 
draw from it impressive meanings for his 
pupils. He will be assured of the blessing 
of those who sow beside all waters, and 
will assure them that he that hath ears to 
hear these truths is solemnly responsible 
for the use he makes of his opportunity 
to hear. 


The motto of the city of Glasgow, ‘‘ Let 
Glasgow flourish,” has dwindled to these 
three words from this original inscribed on 


21 April 1906 


the bell of the Tron steeple in 1631, “‘Lord, 
let Glasgow flourish through the preaching 
of Thy Word and praising of Thy name. ”’ 
It owes its origin to a story of the patron 
saint Mungo that the crowds to hear him 
preach were so great that the ground mirac- 
ulously rose up to make a pulpit from which 
he could overlook his audience. 


A Crisis in Nebraska 


Nebraska Congregationalists have an educa- 
tional system of schools comprising Doane 
College with its academy and school of music 
at Crete, and four academies which feed it 
located in the four corners of the state. Into 
these five schools are gathered about 800 sta- 
dents out of a church membership in the state 
of about 15,000. Methodists gather into their 
single school a few more than 800 students and 
their church membership is about 60,000. The 
running expenses of the one Methodist school 
are more per year than those of the Congrega- 
tional system. Aside from the financial prob- 
lem, Congregationalists see an advantage in 
having their 800 students in five schools dis- 
tributed over the state. 

Within six weeks Mr. Carnegie has offered 
Doane College a $25,000 science hall when the 
college raises a like sum toward endowing a 
science chair, and Dr. Pearsons has offered 
$25,000 toward the permanent fund if the col- 
lege will raise $75,000 before Jan. 1, 1907 for 
the.same fund. last year a man in Massachu- 
setts offered $10,000 conditioned on a chapel 
and conservatory of music being built in 1906 
to cost about $30,000. Nearly $10,000 are still 
needed to complete this $30,000. The current 
expenses of Doane College are over $20,000 per 
year and for the four academies, about $16,000. 
Last month the Cengregational Education So- 
ciety sent word that it could not help any of 
the Nebraska academies this year. 

The addition of two new buildings at Doane 
makes a $20,000 heating plant necessary, for 
which no funds are in sight. The college is 
spending too much money and paying too high 
prices for printing. It needs more printing 
done in its interest. A few thousand dollars 
could be profitably spent on a printing plant 
for the college. It would give much needed 
employment to the students. 

In connection with these financial problems 
attention should be called to the fact that in 
June the state expects to assume self-support 
along home missionary lines, variously esti- 
mated to call for from $10,000 to $15,000; a 
small sum compared with the above, but very 
essential. PLYMOUTH. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Christianity and the Working Classes 


Some men still profess to believe that 
there is no alienation between the work- 
ing classes and the Church. If they 
would read this collection of papers they 
might obtain light. Eleven men discuss 
the situation from different points of 
vantage. But on two matters all are 
agreed: first, that ‘the great mass of 
work people are, today, either antago- 
nistic or ‘indifferent’? to the Church; 
and, second, that the Church is responsi- 
ble for this alienation, because it has 
been disloyal to the supreme law of 
Christ’s kingdom, the law of brotherly 
love. Not, of course, that all Christians 
have rejected the law of love, but that a 
great number of men who by their ac- 
tions deny and scorn that law remain in 
the churches unrebuked, are its support- 
ers and largely decide its attitude toward 
all social problems. 

All of these essayists are religious men 
and their outspoken words are a hope- 
ful sign. But they do not speak for the 
Church, either in England or in America. 
They assert that the Church, as such, 
does not officially and specifically con- 
demn such social evils as child labor, the 
exploitation of working men by employ- 
ers, the building up of monopoly by vio- 
lence, lawlessness, dishonesty and oppres- 
sion. Every step which the wage.earner 
takes to better his condition is bitterly 
opposed by men who are prominent in 
the churches, 

Every page in this group of papers is 
full of serious meaning. It is true that 
they discuss conditions in England, but 
substantially the same conditions exist 
in the United States. It is to be hoped 
that the discussion will be widely read. 


(Christianity and the Working Classes, edited by 
George Haw. ppt 257. Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 


John Wesley 


The reader, not a Methodist, who takes 
up Professor Winchester’s Life of John 
Wesley will be struck by its sobriety of 
commendation. The author has steadily 
kept the intelligent general public in 
mind and weighed the material with a 
view to its interest and instruction. His 
aim has not so much been to add to the 
knowledge of the facts, an attempt which 
the industry of predecessors hardly ad- 
mits of, as to put all in a due proportion 
so as to set forth a just and truthful por- 
trait of the most influential man of Eng- 
land in his century. \, 

Professor Winchester, while a hearty 


admirer of the hero of his tale, is by no 


means a blind admirer. He notes Wes- 
ley’s deficiency of humor and laments it 


_ in view of his unrivaled opportunity of 


knowing and his industry in reporting 
in his journal the England of his day. 


He reminds us of his credulity where: 


preternatural manifestations were con- 
cerned. He tells us of his love of senti- 
mentality, which made his relations with 
women unfortunate and vitiated his wide 
literary tastes. But these are but the 
shadows on one of the rare combinations 
of character—an utter absorption in sery- 
ice to others with a masterful ‘construc- 
tiveness, the manners and tastes of a 

entleman with a complete’ understand- 


ing and sympathy for the unlettered and 
the uncouth. If at any point he is 
tempted to pass by or exaggerate it is in 
his picture of the Epworth household, 
where the daughters seem to have been 
ruthlessly sacrificed to the sons and in 
consequence were glad to escape even to 
unpromising marriages. It was no acci- 


-dent that Wesley’s married sisters were 


all unhappy. 

It would be well if men of our own time 
would read and ponder the story of this 
great evangelist and organizer of the 
eighteenth century if only to grasp so 
much of the secret of his success as de- 
pended upon the personal contact of the 
Christian with the men he desires to help. 
The charm and power of Wesley would 
have left behind it some great results— 
as the charm and power of Whitefield did 
—but nothing to compare with the Wes- 
leyan movement if it had not been forthe 
organization which kept men in touch 
with and responsible for men. The suc- 
cessful working element of Wesleyanism 
was: the class meeting. This saved it 
from the intellectualism which was al- 
ways Wesley’s danger and that of his 
age. We want clear thinking and the in- 
flexible will which Wesley showed, but 
we want personal contact and the group- 
ing of individuals even more. There is 
hardly room for such a man as Wesley in 
our time, but if we are to win back the 
far more cultivated and intelligent multi- 
tudes who in our day are outside the 
churches, it cannot be through a merely 
intellectual appeal, but by some such 
manifestation of practical brotherhood as 
Wesley, in the good Providence of God, 
was led to provide for the converts of his 
time. 


(The Life of John Wesley, by Prof. C. T. Winchester. 
pp. 301. Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 


HISTORY 


A History of the 1 ae of Spain, Vol.I., 
by Henry C. Lea, LL. D. pp. 620. Macmillan 
Co. $2.50 net. 


The first of four volumes on an interesting 
theme. Mr. Lea is a high authority, has made 
a careful study of original and unpublished 
sources. This volume traces the social anarchy 
of Spain which the Inquisition was meant 
to cure—especially the history of the great 
numbers of Jewish and Mohammedan con- 
verts who were the first victims of the Holy 
Office. It is instructive to find him establish- 
ing the fact that the Spanish people were 
originally the most tolerant in Europe. The 
transformation to race and religious bigotry is 
one of the strangest stories of the world. 
American Political History, 1763- ele py 


Alexander Johnston. Part It. pp. 698 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00 net. 


Johnston’s Handbook on the History of Am- 
erican Politics has long been the refuge of 
distracted young pupils. Volume II., cover- 
ing the years 1820 to 1876, deals with the great 
slavery struggle and its aftermath of recon- 
struction. Theeight- page chapter on the Dred 
Scott Decision is a masterly summary. The 
sections on State Sovereignty and the Union 
are perhaps the most interesting as they 
are presented in forceful, even epigrammatic 
style, though everywhere the English is lucid. 
Further Memoirs of the Whig Party 1807- 
1821 with some miscellaneous remiaiscences Db 
Henry Richard Vassall, Third Lord Hollan 


edited by Lord Stavordale. . pp. 420. E. Pp? 
Dutton & Co. $5.00 net. 


To one interested in the political and literary 
history of England in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century this collection of 
memoirs of the great Whig Party leader, Lord 
Holland, will prove informing. Shrewd esti- 
mates of great personages in history abound. 


Essentials in Mediseval and Modern Histor 
by Samuel B. Harding, Ph. D., and Albert B 
Hart, LL.D. pp. 643. Am. Book Co. 


The editor’s purpose in this series for young 
students has been to include only essential 
matters. In so long and full a period as that 
from Charlemagne to the present, this of 
necessity involves a wide exclusion. The life 
of the people and the turning points of change 
are handled in a careful and interesting way 
with suggestions for wider reading and satis- 
factory maps and illustrations. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES 


Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns, by Ira 
D. Sankey. pp. 272. Sunday school Times Co., 
Philadelphia. 75 cents net. 


An illustrious chapter in the history of the 
Christian Church of the nineteenth century 
is the revival movements and their permanent 
results in Greater Boston and America under 
the leadership of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
As connected with that history this volume 
has abiding value. It consists of portraits of 
these two brethren, of an autobiography of 
Mr. Sankey, some specimens of his gospel 
hymns and tunes and a collection of incidents 
connected with each of many hymns as Mr. 
Sankey sang them to all sorts of audiences 
in various parts of the world. 

Columbus the Discoverer, by prederick A. 

Ober. pp. 299. Harper & Bros. $1.0 
Mr. Ober has so thoroughly BS ohepod “the 
homes and haunts’ of Columbus that this 
little volume possesses unusual charm and 
vividness. The cruises among the islands of 
the West Indies are described with a freshness 
that spurs the imagination of all readers, old 
and young. There is no effort made to point 
a moral yet the connection between the faults 
of Columbus and the heavy sorrows of his 
later years is more evident than in most of 
his biographies. But while his defects are 
not glossed over his character is not unduly 
depreciated. 

John Fiske, by Thomas Sergeant Perry. pp. 

107. Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents. 
The marvelous acquisitive and assimilative 
powers of Mr. Fiske, his lucidity as an expos- 
itor and his merits asa synthetic interpreter 
of history and philosophy are set forth in this 
popular and critical monograph. We think 
the author exaggerates the boycott his hero 
suffered because of his alleged unbelief. 

Daye of the Past, by Alexander Innes Shand. 

pp. 319. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net. 
This will be read with delight by Scotchmen 
for its sidelights on Scotch happenings, scen- 
ery and customs, and by military and sporting 
men for its allusions to their specific interests, 
but to the general American reader it makes 
its chief appeal by its illuminating references 
to great figures in English and Scotch jour- 
nalism and literature. 

The Memories of Rose ERB pp. 311. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.20 net ty 
Anecdotes, bits of gossip about soldiers and 
statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic, as well 
as of famous actors, are vivaciously set forth 
in this little book. The author’s strong and 
piquant individuality is pleasantly felt, and a 
number of good portraits accompany the text. 


FICTION 

The Shadow of Life, by Anne D.uglas Sedg- 

wick. pp. 330. Century Co. $1.50. 
The author has spent a wealth of subtle 
thought and observation and an infinity of 
pains on a story which most readers will find 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. Nor is the reason 
far to seek. Her hero—if such a spiritless 
creature as Gavau can be called in any sense 
a hero—is a moral coward as even the lady 
who loves him is compelled to admit. He is 
even too pitiful a creature to make a satis- 
factory foil for the energetic, life-loving Els- 
peth. His one wisdom is to retreat from 
life, from action, care, perplexity, even from 
pledged love, in order to keep what he calls 
his soul in peace. The reader sighs to give 
him a taste of poverty—until he remembers 
that his immediate answer would have been 
suicide. The tragedy of the story is not worth 
while and Elspeth is acting out of character 
in caring enough about her lover to die be- 

se he fears to risk a marriage. 
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The Last Spike, and other Railroad Stories, 
bY me Warman. pp.286. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


A group of tales clustering about the romance 
of the locomotive, ‘‘the world’s greatest civ- 
ilizer.’’ Some are well constructed, like the 
one which gives its name to the collection. 
Some are sketches, like The Conquest of 
Alaska. Through them all runs the vein of 
reminiscence. These mechanics, firemen, 
pathfinders, merchant adventurers are taken 
from real life. Love, loyalty, adventure and 
daring are the themes. 

The Prisoner of Ornith Farm, by Frances 

Powell. pp. 315. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The third book of mysteries from this young 
author is an improvement on the previous two 
good books. Certain crudities have in a meas- 
ure disappeared and the heroine is not quite so 
maddeningly perfect. The intricacies of plot 
are well carried out and the interest does not 
flag toward the middle of the book as is often 
the case with a long sustained mystery. 

A Lady in Waiting, by Charles Woodcock- 
Savage. pp.330. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
Through a diary supposed to have been dis- 
covered in a Louis Seize cabinet we get an 
intimate picture of court life in France during 
the Reign of Terror. The diary purports to 
be the confidant of one of Marie Antoinette’s 
ladies in waiting, Julie de Chesnil. Ameri- 
cans will be interested in the picture of Presi- 
dent Washington in his Mt. Vernon home, 
where the heroine found shelter after fleeing 
from the Guillotine. A later glimpse of life 
at Versailles under Napoleon and Josephine 
brings in the Emperor’s estimate of Washing- 
ton. French history, as interpreted by this 

writer, makes wholesome reading. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets, edited, with notes by 
William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. pp. 268. Am. Book 
Co. 56 cents each. 


Mr. Rolfe has taken occasion in this new edi- 
tion for a complete reconsideration of the 
questions of origin and history, in review, 
among others, of Sidney Lee’s recent theory 
that the sonnets were mere literary amuse- 
ments—as so many sonne:-cycles of the Eliza- 
bethan age admittedly were. His essay is 
brief and to the point. He argues that Shake- 
speare did not edit the collection, that the 
arrangement as we now have it is not authori- 
tative and that the sonnets as a whole are 
autobiographical. The notes are full and 
he)pful and there is a useful index making in 
all respects an admirable edition. 

The Novels of Henry James, by Elizabeth 


Luther Cary. pp. 215. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25 net. 


The author is an enthusiastic student of her 
theme and brings out in successive chapters 
different aspects of Mr. James’s literary 
methods and achievements. The style shows 
some of the color and qualities of James. 
Most readers, we imagine, will be rather 
amazed at the extent of literary industry 
reflected in the elaborate bibliography com- 
piled by Frederick Allen King. 

The Development of the Feeling for Nature 

in the Middle Ages and Modern Times, by 


Alfred Biese. pp. 376. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00 net. 


The author’s earlier work on the feeling for 


nature in classic times is epitomized in the in- 


troduction. Proceeding, he contrasts and com- 
pares the Christian and heathen sentiment, 
measures the narrow development in the cru- 
sading times, the use of nature pictures in 
Shakespeare, the rise of landscape painting. 
The mcdern romantic nature love and its de- 
velopment in the great German and English 
poets receive detailed handling. The student 
of literature will find helpful suggestions in 
the field here cultivated. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Development of Palestine Exploration, 
by Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph. D. pp. 337. 
Chas. scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Bliss, a son of ex-President Bliss of the 
Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, is an 
enthusiastic student of Palestine history, a 
trained and skilled excavator of its antiquities 
who since 1891 has spent several years in 
explorations under the direction of the Pal- 
estine Fund. These eight lectures, now 
considerably enlarged, were delivered to the 
students of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, in 1903. They include a summary 
of the literature of Syrian exploration from 
the earliest records to the present. It is not 
ill the sev-nth lecture that the author treats 
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of his own work. Geography and archeology 
help the Biblical student to comprehend the 
political and sacred history of Palestine and 
he will find much of value in these lectures 
to throw light on the study of the Bible. 
Dr. Bliss has condensed: into this volume a 
survey of the entire field of typographical 
and historical study of the Holy Land. 

The Miracles of Our Lady Saint Mary, brought 

out of divers tongues and newly set forth in Eng- 


lish by Evelyn Underhill. pp. 308. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00 net. 


Selected legends of the Madonna from the 
great store which has come down to us from 
the darkerages. They are put in good literary 
form and well illustrate the medieval con- 
tempt of marriage and overestimate of the 
contemplative life. The oldest and most inter- 
esting gives an unfamiliar myth of the flight 
from Bethlehem of the Holy Family from an- 
cient Egyptian sources. A handsomely made 
book. 

The Problems of Philosophy, by Harald Hoff- 


ding, translated by Galen M. Fisher. pp. 201. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Prof. William James had this essay by Pro- 
fessor Hoffding of Copenhagen, whom he 
calls ‘‘one of the most learned of living phi- 
losophers,”’ translated for the benefit of his 
students. He calls attention in an interesting 
introduction to the qualities of manner and 
of matter which give value to his handling of 
the problems of consciousness, of knowledge, 
of being and of values. Under the last head 
the author discusses in an illuminating way 
the ethical and religious problems. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 


edited by J. A. Fuller Maitiand, F.S. A, vol. Ll. 
F-L. Macmillian Co. $5.00 net. 


The second volume of this comprehensive ref- 
erence work iucludes such important names 
as Gliick, Gounod, Handel, Hayden and Liszt. 
From Invertible Counterpoint to Jewsharp, 
from the smallest to the greatest singers, play- 
ers and composers, the book contains a wealth 
of information and well- arranged material for 
the study of music in its method and history. 


Books Received 


(During the Wek Ending April 9) 


HAWAIIAN YESTERDAYS, by Henry M. Lyman, 
M.D. pp. 281. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

THE COUNT At HARVARD, by_ Rupert Sargent 
Holland. pp. 320. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

LADY BALTIMORE, by Owen Wister. pp. 406. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

OLD TALES FROM RoME, by Alice Zimmern. 
pp. 294. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

A SUMMERIN THE APPLE TREE INN, by Ella 
Partridge Lipsett, pp. 247. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.25. 

RaHAB, A DRAMA, by Richard Burton. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

THE HAPPY CHRIST, by Harold Begbie. pp. 104. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


pp. 119%. 


IN SUN OR SHADE, by Louise Morgan Sill. pp. 226. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50 net. 

THE SPOILERS, by Rex E. Beach. pp. 314. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


LITERATURE, ITS PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS, 
by Theodore W. Hunt, Litt.D. pp. 403. Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.20 net. 

CONGREGATIONAL FAITH AND PRACTISE, by 


Asher Anderson, D.D. Paper. pp. 29. Pilgrim 
Press. 5 cents net. 
STATE LIBRARY COMMISSIONS, by Henry E. 


Legler; THE WORK OF AN EASTERN LIBRARY 
CoMMISSION, by Caroline M. Hewins. Paper. 
pp.10. A. L.A. Pub. Board. 5 cents. 

THE VALLEY OF TROUBLING, by Grace Duffield 
Goodwin. Paper. pp. 23. Pilgrim Press. 25 
cents net. 

PROBLEMS OF BABYHOOD, by Rachel Kent Fitz 
and George Wells Fitz,M.D. pp.127. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 

ELOcUTION, by W. H. Breare. pp, 123. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

THE EYE FOR SPIRITUAL THINGS AND OTHER 
SERMONS, by Henry Melvill Gwatkin. pp. 261. 
Imported by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, by Geraldine 
Hodgson. pp. 287. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

JAMES, THE LOR)’S BROTHER, by William Patrick, 
D.D. pp. 369. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 net. 

BRAIJ, THE VAISHNAVA HOLY LAND, by Rev. 
J. E. Scott, Ph. D. pp. 181. Eaton & Mains. 
$1.00 net. 

“Tr YoutH But KNEw,” by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. pp.421. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE TOWER, by Mary Tappan Wright. pp. 422: 
Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Six STars, by Nelson Lloyd. pp. 315. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY 
StTupy, by Friedrich Paulsen. pp. 451. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons, $3.00 net. 
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Closet and Altar 


THE HEAVENLY GUEST 


If a man love me, he will keep my words: 
and my Father will love him, and we will 
come uato him and make our abode with 
him. 


His people were his temple and he dwelt 
in them.—George Fox. 


The gift. that is in us, that is the glori- 
ous thing. We are often looking outside 
ourselves for treasures, searching heights 
and depths for miraculous things, whilst 
the grandest gift of all is in our heart, 
even the Spirit of God striving to endow 
and adorn us with the riches of eternity. 
An apostle’s hands have not been laid 
upon us; but God’s hand has, and he con- 
ferred the gift of a purifying, softening, 
transfiguring fire.— William L. Watkin- 
son. 


All the glory and beauty of Christ are 
manifested within and there he delights 
to dwell; his visits there are frequent, his 
condescension amazing, his conversation 
sweet, his comforts refreshing; and the 
peace that he brings passeth all under- 
standing.—John Bunyan. 


Into the secret chamber of my heart, 
Wherein no mortal enters, Lord, come Thou 
And make Thy dwelling: place ere day depart! 


O Thou who didst create the human heart, 

Didst Thou not make one sure place for 
Thyself? 

It is high sanctuary where Thou art! 


Thou knowest, ab! Thou knowest! Words 
are weak. : 

When the tongue falters and the lips are 
dumb, 

Thou knowest all the yearning heart would 
speak! 

The unuttered prayer Thou hearest. Lo! the 


shrine 
Waits for Thy presence! Ere the day be done 
Take Thou possession, O Thou Guest Divine! 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


If we were children of Pentecost, living 
up to our spiritual times, heart’s ease 
would bloom just within our gate, and 
the weary wayfarer would be stopped by 
its perfume, and would question us as to 
the secret and manner of its growth,— 
J. W. Jowett. 


O Spirit of God, sanctify us; Thou 
seest how full our hearts yet are of 
impurity, but Thou seest also our 
earnest desire to be made pure. We 
ate heartily sorry that we have ever 
grieved Thee, and slighted Thy gentle 
admonitions; and we yield ourselves 
now to Thy holy guidance. Be Thou 
the energy of our lives, the consola- 
tion of our affections, the light of our 
understandings, the test and strength 
of our wills. O make us holy through 
and through that we may be pre- 
served without offense unto the day 
of Jesus Christ. Make our hearts a 
temple wherein Thou abidest; trans- 
form our members into the instruments 
of Thy righteousness. Lead us in a 
plain path unto heaven; assure us 
by Thy mighty witness that neither 
lite nor death shall separate us from 
the love of God; abide continually 
within us and witness with our spirits 
that we are his children. Amen. 


noes 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Memorial Service for Mrs. Pearsons 


At the request of ladies interested in foreign 
missions, a memorial service for Mrs. D. K. 


_ Pearsons, who has just died, was held Sunday 


afternoon in the Congregational Church, Hins- 
dale, Rey Dr. E.S. Carr, the pastor, presiding. 
Dr. Hitchcock spoke of her relations to the 
work in Turkey through Anatolia College, to 


_ which, in her name, her husband has given so 


largely; Professor Scott of what has been ac- 
complished through her endowment of one of 
the chairs in the foreign department of the 
seminary; Dr. W. E. Barton of her interest in 
Berea and the mountain whites; Miss Evans 
of Carleton College, of her interest in Carleton 
through young men trained in Minnesota for 
work in Marsovan; and Dr. Williams of her 
personal life. It is very rare that so much 
ean be said truthfully of any person as was 
said, and without the slightest exaggeration, 
of Mrs. Pearsons. She lived the simple, de- 
voted life of a Christian disciple. 


A Remarkable Pastorate 


Sunday Rev. George H. Bird celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his settlement as 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
South Chicago. No church has been more 
fruitful in good works than this. Out of it 
have sprung several other churches, and its 
work in this direction is not yetatanend. In 
spite of the bad weather the church was full 
morning and evening. Twenty-six persons 
were received into fellowship, the majority on 
confession. In the afternoon neighboring pas- 
tors came in to express their appreciation of 
what this young, yet veteran pastor has ac- 
complished. In the evening the services were 
of a more general nature, reminiscent in part, 
with many express'ons of thankfulness on the 
part of the pastor for what he has been per- 
mitted to try to do for his people, for their 
sympathy, love and unwearying he)pfulneis. 
The whole service was uplifting and inspiring. 
The church numbers about three hundred, 
although many more than this have been con- 
nected with it from first to last. The policy 
has been te keep the roll accurate and to see 
that those whose home is elsewhere join some 
ehurch near them. Mr. Bird is in favor of 
long pastorates. In his experience the wisdom 
of his theory is apparent. His present influ- 
ence with all classes of men, with the man- 
agers of the great manufacturing interests as 
well as with the workmen, is constantly in- 
creasing. His church is a center for all that 
is good in the region. 


Passion Week 


Monday morning the ministers devoted to 
addresses from Dr. Arthur Smith on China 
and the Duties of Americans to the Chinese, 
and from Prof. A. E. Steiner, who gave an ac- 
eount of the remarkable revival in Grinnell 
and especially in the college. Monday noon 
Dr. Gunsaulus began a series of sermons 
which extended through the week, and were 
on subjects connected with the last week of 
the Saviour’s life. The attendance at these 
noonday meetings has been large. In most of 
the churches there have been special services 
in spite of the fact that the campaign for the 
American Board here in Chicago has eecumed 
a good part of the week. 


College Campaigns 

Mr. Carnegie has offered Wheaton College 
$25,000 as soon as $75,000 more are raised for 
its endowment. It is to be hoped that this 
sum will be speedily secured as the colleze has 
a small endowment, although it is doing excel- 
lent work and is maintaining a high standard 
of scholarship. It is furnishing an oppor- 
tunity for many who otherwise would not be 


_able to obtain an education, for though near 


Chicago it manages to keep the cost of educa 


tion down to the lowest point. The moral and 
Christian character of the college is every- 
where recognized as high. Doane College, 
Crete, Neb., has also been the recipient of Mr. 
Carnegie’s favor. He promises to build a 
Science Hall as soon as $25,000 are secured for 
its endowment, and Dr. Pearsons has promised 
$25,000 towards an endowment if $75,000 more 
are raised by Jan. 1, 1907. The college needs 
a building for a chapel and the musical depart- 
ment, to cost about $30,000. Of this sum 
about two-thirds have been secured, from 
more than four hundred individual givers. 
President Perry wants at least $19,000 more 
for a heating plant and to bring water to the 
college grounds. This college is well estab- 
lished; is admirably located, has a beautiful 
and extensive campus and has graduated 
scores of young people who have already 
made their mark. Some of them are at work 
as professors and presidents of colleges of a 
later growth, and are thus carrying the in- 
fluence of one generation over into another 
generation. Marietta is also in a building 
era. It is rearranging its campus, erecting 
several buildings long greatly needed, and is 
seeking to raise from alumni and friends 
about $50,000 to meet present demands and 
fulfill the conditions upon which Mr. Carne- 
gie has put up a $50,000 library building, in 
which are to be stored books relating to 
America more precious than any in the West, 
with the possible exception of the collection 
at Madison, Wis. Fargo is also endeavoring 
to raise in the state itself money for a Science 
Hall, and to meet the conditions upon which 
Mr. Carnegie will put up a library building for 
the college. If these appeals indicate press- 
ing wants in the college world they make it 
clear at the same time that these colleges are 
leading a healthy life, and point to the time, 
not now far distant, when each of them will 
have a constituency sufficiently strong to pro- 
vide for all their legitimate wants. 


The Haskell Lectures 


These lectures on the Haskell Foundation 
are given this year by Prof. Duncan B. Mac- 
donald of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. They are on the general subject of the 
religious attitude and the religious life as de- 
veloped in Islam. 


Return of Dowie 


One cannot trust implicitly to newspaper 
reports. If these are only partially true Dr. 
Dowie’s journey north was marked by ex- 
pressions of anger and threats quite in accord- 
ance with many of his public utterances in 
times past. There were few to meet him at 
the station. Contrary to expectation he did 
not go to Zion, but took rooms at the Audito- 
rium Annex. Evidently he is in poor health 
and greatly broken in spirit. Now and then 
some of his old fire seems to show itself, but 
for the most part he exhibits a spirit of con- 
ciliation quite in contrast with his old self. 
The Voliva forces are in control at Zion City 


‘and are likely to remain in control. Dr. 


Dowie says he will be satisfied if he can be 
assured that all debts will be paid, the inter- 
ests of the stockholders protected and a sum 
furnished him to enable him to live in comfort 
in Mexico, where his health is better than in 
the North. He wants to retain some eccles- 
iastical authority, but it is difficult to see how 
more than a shadow of authority can be 
granted him if he lives so far away. Voliva 
and his associates have from the first depre- 
cated anything like a legal battle. They 
simply wish to further the interests of the 
people and in the settlement of present diffi- 
culties to proceed in an equitable Christian 
manner. For this reason they refuse to give 
out any details concerning rumors affecting 
Dr. Dowie’s moral character. They recognize 
his great ability and the work he has done. 
They say he is not himself now, that he may 
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not live long, that they are willing to pensio1 
him, but that the condition of affairs is sucl 
that their management cannot safely be in 
trusted to him. It may be some days befor 
agreements mutually satisfactory are draw! 
up and signed, but it now looks as if sucl 
agreements might easily be made. 

Dr. Dowie remains at the Auditorium 
Various reports are spread abroad as to hi 
intentions. Lawsuits are threatened both 01 
his part and on the part of the forces now i1 
possession at Zion. There are some prospect 
of a compromise by which Dr. Dowie wil 
receive a sum Of money, say a certain pe 
cent. of the value of all that has been gathered 
which he estimates at $21,000,000, probabl 
far more than it is worth, and agree to retir 
to Mexico and have nothing more to do wit! 
the affairs of Zion. Just what would be hi 
relation to the Apostolic Catholic Churcl 
does not yet appear. That he will ever secur 
his former power in Zion seems almost im 
possible. 


The Campaign for the Board 


The last meeting was held Thursday ever 
ing in Peoria, from which it is hoped abou 
$1,000 will be obtained. In Oak Park 10 
pledges brought in $1,634, and when paid wi 
make the gifts of the Oak Park churches thi 
year outside the gifts of the women to thei 
own board not far from $8,000. At the meet 
ing in the Union Park Church, at which a 
the West Side churches were represented 
55 pledges were made, amounting to $1,177, c 
which $538 came from the Union Park Chure 
alone. The South Side churches, rallying 2 
Kenwood with the Evangelical Church, gav 
85 pledges, aggregating $574. The North Shot 
churches meeting at Evanston made 72 pledge: 
aggregating $1,032, or a total from Chicago an 
its suburbs of 312 pledges, amounting to $4,41 
The chief benefit of the campaign is in th 
interest it has awakened among the men i 
our churches. The cimpaign has been cor 
ducted openly. Every one attending any 
these meetings has known beforehand that h 
would have an opportunity to give somethin 
for the carrying on of missionary work. Th 
addresses by Dr. Arthur Smith have been 
rare interest and have everywhere made 
deep impression. Those of Dr. Browne an 
the other missionaries have been of equi 
value. Those of Secretary Hitchcock hay 
summed up the situation with great tersenes 
and wisdom. The arrangement of the can 
paign has been in his hands. Out of twenty 
eight cities visited, only five found it imprai 
ticable on account of local conditions, to hav 
a financial canvass at this time. In twenty 
one cities a banquet was provided for me 
alone; and although in several places wome 
listened to the addresses following the bai 
quet, only men were asked to subserib: 
Pledges asked in public meetings were n¢ 
generally so freely given as when a suppeé 
was provided. Of the $75,000 thus far ol 
tained from this campaign, about one-thir 
has come from the Interior. As the gifts fro1 
this section of the country will steadily i 
crease, the relation it will bear to all ov 
benevolent enterprises ought to be apparen 
In the additional work which has come upo 
Dr. Hitchcock he has been willingly and eff 
ciently assisted by Rev. W. EH. Thorp an 
several laymen like Messrs. Pitkin, Kimbal 
Macmillan and Fales. 


Chicago, April 14. FRANKLIN. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mission Study Class, Abington............... $13 5 
RE ee Holmes, Montclair, N J.......... a 
SAW i cee rinse cae cele iceid cen aerate eancne y 
Mrs. LH. Gunn, Cromwell, Ct............--. 20 
John Thompson, Ellington, (Ot eee 20 
C. P. Pease, Ellington, (GiB Sinodacdeuseaess cee O 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 22, Sunday. The Voice of God.— 

1 Kings 19: 11-21. 

The tempest of depression had gone by 
and Elijah was ready for his lesson. In the 
silence God is heard. So ever, so today, we 
are to hear God speak in our own hearts. 
Compare Zech. 4: 6—Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord 
of hosts. It takes a mind with something of 
God’s calm to note the efficient causes of slow 
change. Our best contribution toward the 
coming of God’s kingdom isa Christlike life. 
Then, if God has a special or a showy part 
for us we shall be ready for its work and 
armed against its dangers. 

Speak to us, Father, in the still small voice 
of Thy love and power; Help us to know the 
true proportion of our lives. Teath us Thy 
patience and when we are discouraged re- 
store our souls to joy and strength as Thou 
didst Thy servant of old. 


April 23. A Prophet’s Warning.—1 Kings 

20: 1-21. 

David held Damascus for a little time, now 
Syria had come to power. Help was sent to 
Ahab because Israel was allowed its chance 
of repentance. What Ben-hadad threatened 
the Assyrians after two hundred years ful- 
filled. We cannot argue from God’s mer- 
cies to character. If we knew nothing more 
than this of Ahab we might think him one 
whom God approved. God’s favors are no 
flattery, they are calls to service. 


April 24. Encouraging Israel.—1 Kings 20: 

22-34 

The return of the year—after the rains, 
when the land was green and there was for- 
age for the horses—was the campaigning 
time. The encouragement of the Syrian court- 
iers was a challenge to Jehovah. God per- 
mits much evil and oppression, but through 
all he guards the progress of his plan. 


April 25. The Prophet’s Parable.—1 Kings 

20: 35-43. 

Why did God leave responsibility to so weak 
a king as Ahab? It is a hard question, we 
cannot answer it. But at least we gather 
from the fact—and a thousand like it today— 
that responsibility is real, that we neither 
live, nor choose, nor die alone. Israel suf- 
fered for the king’s folly—as Samuel long 
ago foretold—and our friends must suffer for 
our sins. Therefore blessing waits on hourly 
faithfulness. 


April 26. Naboth’s Vineyard.—1 Kings 21: 

1-16, 

How childish is this king. And are we 
never like him? Does the moment’s want 
never gain luster from mere inaccessibility? 
A familiar parallel is found—with a nobler 
ending—in the story of the windmill at Pots- 
dam which King Frederick tried in vain to 
buy. Weakness often does more harm than 
wickedness. Had Ahab been strong Jezebel 
would have been harmless. But a king’s 
weakness is the destruction of his people. 


April 27. Elijahand Ahab.—1 Kings 21: 17-29. 

So David got rid of Uriah. God’s anger was 
not wholly for the murder, it was for murder 
under forms of law. From these judgments 
we may learn what God thinks of men today 
who are honest as private citizens, but false 
to their trust as representatives of others in 
business or in office. 


April 28, .Consulting the Prophets.—1 Kings 

22: 1-23. - : 

We must distinguish between the profession 
of prophecy, which had become a mere adjunct 
of flattery to the king, and God’s true mes- 
sages. Micaiah was probably the prophet 
who rebuked Ahab when he spared Ben-hadad. 
Note the recovery from Baal worship. 
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Winning the Foreigner 
(Y. P. S. C. HE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. B. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 29—May 5. Home Missions 
among the Foreigners in America. Eph, 2: 
13-19. 

The crux of the home missionary battle. 
When some of us were boys and girls the 
mention of home missions inevitably carried 
our thoughts first and foremost to the Western 
frontier where our brave workers through 
winter blizzards and summer heat were going 
from cabin to cabin, from settlement to settle- 
ment with the message of Christ’s love.. To 
be interested in home missions then meant 
chiefly the giving of money to some pastor in 
Kansas or North Dakota and the offering of 
prayer for the line of struggling churches so 
far away. But sooner than we have realized 
the fact, home missionary problems have 
marched straight up to our front doors, 
hemmed us about in our staid, conservative 
New England churches and created new duties 
and responsibilities. We have still to care 
for the expanding West, but Chicago, New 
York and even Boston have become missionary 
ground. On a single day three weeks ago 
over ten thousand immigrants landed at New 
York. Of the $53,000 spent within the state 
last year by the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society, $22,000 went to the support of 
missions among Armenians, Finns, French, 
Germans, Italians, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Greeks, Poles and Syrians. 


Personal contact with the problem. Let us 
not simply theorize or lump these immigrants 
together as a speculative ‘‘ problem,” but let 
us open our eyes and see these human beings 
subject to the same emotions which we experi- 
ence, capable of responding to the ideals that 
move us. We must look at them, whether we 
will or not. They are in our schools, these 
little Russians and Poles and all the rest, some 
of them brighter even than the children of the 
native stock. They are on our streets and in 
such places as Fall River, Holyoke and Law- 
rence, Mass., eight out of the ten passers-by 
are likely to be foreign born or the children of 
foreigners. We buy bananas of them; we 
vote at the same polls with them. Why not 
make this more or less constant personal con- 
tact the entering wedge for a genuine Christian 
influence over them? At least we can look at 
them through the eyes of Christ and not simply 
smile at their racial peculiarities. 

And why not obtain first-hand information 
of the forces at work for their uplift? Organ- 
ize a personally-conducted Christian Endeavor 
tour and visit the nearest foreign churches. 
I shall never forget the welcome I once had 
when I attended services at a church of Finns. 
Go down to the missions in the congested sec- 
tions of the great cities. If you are near 
Springfield, Mass., inspect the American In- 
ternational College, where students repre- 
senting sixteen races are obtaining a higher 
education and thus equipping themselves for 
Christian leadership among their fellow-coun- 
trymen. If you live near Cleveland, spend a 
day at the Bible and Missionary Training 
School founded in 1886 by the beloved and 
lamented Dr. H. A. Schauffler, and from 
which many young men and women have 
gone forth to teach and preach. Or journey 
on to Oberlin and Chicago and investigate the 
work done in the foreign departments of our 
seminaries there. How it would enliven an 
Endeavor meeting if three or four members 
of the society who had fared forth on some 
such investigating tour should tell what they 
had seen and heard. 


Jesus and the foreigner. The several in- 
stances: recorded in the Gospels of. Jesus’ con- 
tact with foreigners are worth studying at this 
meeting. Apparently his soul was stirred as 
he talked with the Samaritan woman, with the 
mother of Syrophenicia and tested the qual- 
ity of their spiritual longings and action. How 
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he was moved when the delegation of the 
Greeks came to Philip and said, ‘‘ We would 
see Jesus.’’ Few though the cases are of his 
ministrations to outsiders, they suffice to re- 
veal the width of his own purposes for men. 


AVAILABLE LITERATURE 


The Congregationalists and the Stranger, and 
Italian Connecticut, by Joel 8. Ives, published by 


the Massachusetts and Connecticut Home Mis- 


sionary Societies. 

Foreign Missions at Home, by F. E. Emrich, pub- 
lished by the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society; as well as many other valuable leaflets 
and suggestions for this meeting to be obtained 
from Don O. Shelton, Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, New York. 

The Transformation of Massachusetts—The Mass- 
achusetts Home Missionary Society. 

The American Children of Foreign Parents, 
by Minnie J. Reynolds, The Congregationalist, 
March 24, 


Monopolies in Australia 


The Parliament of the Australian common- 
wealth is at present wrestling with the subject 
of combines. There are three principal com- 
bines in Australia, the Sugar Combine, the 
Tobacco Combine and the Shipping Combine. 
In regard to the first the senate (or Upper 
House) of the commonwealth before rising 
for recess, passed a resolution declaring that 
it was advisable to nationalize it. Until a 
similar resolution is passed by the House of 
Representatives this is only a pious opinion, 
and does not affect legislation or administra- 
tion. 

In regard to the other two combines royal 
commissions have for some months been mak- 
ing inquiries and examining witnesses. It is 
understood that the committee sitting on the 
tobacco question will recommend the nation- 
alization of that industry. The Federal Par- 
liament will not meet till June, and in a few 
months later members will be meeting their 
constituents. It is not likely that so import- 
ant a matter as the nationalization of a great 
industry will be carried through in a mori- 
bund parliament; but next year it will be a 
live question; and if the Laborites as a third 
party, hold the balance of power in next Com- 
monwealth Parliament there will be a deter- 
mined attempt to give effect to the proposal 
for nationalizing the tobaeco industry. 

To nationalize shipping is a larger under- 
taking. The commission inquiring into this 
matter has brought out some evidence which 
proves that Australian monopolists know as 
well as American how to use rebates for an 
engine of oppression. Owing to the Austra- 
lian Shipping Ring it costs pretty nearly as 
much to send goods from one part of Austra- 
lia to another as it does to send them to Lon- 
don. Rates in some cases have been trebled 
since the ring crushed out competition. For 
sending two twenty-six and one quarter ton 
boilers from Brisbane to Maryborough £250 
each was charged. It is reckoned that in 
Sydney a boiler of that weight could be lifted 
from a vessel’s hold for £52-10-0. Rebates of 
ten per cent. are declared every twelve months. 
If a customer before the expiration of the 
twelve months ships in any other company’s 
vessels he loses the rebate. The Shipping 
Combine imitates the secrecy of the American 
combines. The undertaking to give ten per 
cent. rebate is a verbal one. 

A good many people who are convinced that 
the production and distribution of everything 
by the government is impracticable are equally 
convinced that some way should be found of 


protecting the community from being plun- — 


dered by trusts and combines. 


Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. Ww. A. 


If of all words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are: It might have been, 
More sad are these we daily see— 

It is, but hadn’t ought to be. 


— Bret Harte. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BREWER, FRANK S, New Hartford, Ct., accepts 
call to Second Ch., Palmer, Mass., to begin May 1. 

CLARK, JAS. A., Hardwick, Vt., to Chester. De- 
clines. 

DYER, EpDw. O., Sharon, Ct., accepts call to Chester. 

FREEDLINE, J. H. (Evangelical), Harlan, Io., to 
Arion. Accepts. 

FREEMAN, Jos. A., Woodbury, Ct., to Deep River. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

GREEN, CHESTER W., Alamo, Mich., to Chatham, 
O. Accepts. 

eee al Oscar C., Nutley, N. J., to Atchison, 

an. 

Hit, CHAs. L., Yale Sem., to Freedom and St. 
Clair, Minn. Accepts. 

KINGSBURY, NAT’L, Lansing, Tenn., to Hydro, 
Okl. Accepts. 

KOoLMos, JESSE J., Bethel Ch., Chicago, IIl., to 
Bethany Ch., same city. Accepts. : 

LEGGETTE, THOs., Burford and New Durham, 
Can., to Bryant,S.D. Accepts. 

MALCOLM, JOHN W., First Ch., Cleveland, O., to 
Berea. Accepts. 

MAURER, OSCAR E., Yale Sem., accepts call to 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

May, THos. F., recently of Campbell, Neb., to 
Plymouth Ch., Kellogg, Ida. Accepts. 

MCKENZIE, ALEX. L., Wallingford, Vt., accepts 
call to Union Ch,, Winthrop, Mass. 

Nevins, Roy K., Olivet Coll., to Mulliken, Mich., 
for one year. 

RICHARDS, THOS. C., Torrington, Ct., to Warren, 
Mass. 

THORP, CHAS. N., Oswego, N. Y., accepts call to 
First Ch., Chelsea, Mass., to begin about May 1. 

VINCENT, CoRWwIN, Mancelona, Mich., to Staples, 
Minn. Accepts. 

WADE, WM. G., Monmouth, Me., recently of Solon, 
to W. Newfield, a former field. Accepts. 

WHEELOCK, ALBERT H., Pepperell, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Marlboro, to begin June 1. _ 

WILSON, LAWRENCE A., Yale Sem., to E. Charles- 
ton, Vt., the church which he organized about six 
months ago. © 


Ordinations and Installations 


REEVES, FLOYD, o. N. Collins, N. xa. where he has 
served for three years, March 27. Parts, Dr.F.S. 
Fitch and Rev. Messrs. A. L. Grein and G. E. Hen- 
shaw. 


Resignations 
BISSELL, JONATHAN, Streator, Il), 


BREWER, FRANK S., New Hartford, Ct., after eight 


years’ service. 

BRODIE, JAS. F., treasurership of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., to take effect July 1, in order to 
secure change of climate and recuperation. 

CALHOUN, JOHN C., Tyler, Tex., after seven years’ 
service. 

EVANS, JOHN G., Corry, Pa. 

FURBUSH, A. CiiESLEY, Wilton, Me. 

GALR, JAS. A., Mio, Luzerne and Ryno, Mich. 

GREEN, CHESTER W., Alamo, Mich. 

HARRINGTON, Amos T., Churchville, N. Y., to take 
effect June 3, after eight years’ service. 

PINCKNEY, WADE, Johannesburg and Hetherton, 
Mich. 

THORP, CHAS. N., Oswego, N. Y , after nine years’ 
service. 

WILLIAMS, WM. J., Rosedale and Poso, Cal. 


Dismissions 
CURTIS, ANSON B., Greenville, Mich., March 5. 


Stated Supplies 


BattTEy, GEO. J., Deadwood, S. D., at Comstock, 
Neb., for three months. 
RALPH, WM. J. C., Lancaster, Wis., withdraws ac- 
_ eeptance of call to supply at First Ch., Racine, 
_ and will supply for a time at Antigo. 


Petsonals 


BEAVER, CHAS. H., and wife, Anamosa, Io., on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding, 
March 8, were given a silver tea service, tray, 

' cake dish and more than a dozen spoons. Father 
Powers, of the Catholic church, then presented to 
Mrs. Beaver, on behalf of the ministers of the 
town, a silver bread tray suitably engraved. 

— BURR, HUBER, and wife, were presented with a 
loving cup and vase on leaving Ocean View Ch., 
San Francisco, Cal., for their new field in Lincoln. 

CARTER, CHAS. F., Lexington, Mass., was given 
$300 in gold on a recent Sunday, upon the com- 
pletion of ten years’ service with that church. 

DisBRoOw, Epw. D., Farmington, N. H., and family, 
were recently surprised by the gift of $45, and 
many other presents irom parishioners. 

GODDARD, JOHN C., Salisbury, Ct., has been voted 
an additional vacation of two months. 

HAWLEY, JOHN A., Shelburne Falls, Mass., has 
been voted anzincrease of $100 in salary. 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN F., Flat Rock, Mich., has 
‘recently been given an increase of $75 in salary, 
the church also making him a present of a new 

. carriage. - a 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., Swampscott, Mass., was voted 
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an increase of $100 in salary at the recent annual 
meeting. 

LocKWooD, JOHN H., who recently closed work 
with First Ch., Westfield, Mass., will reside in 
Springfield. He has been asked to become pastor 
emeritus of his old charge, but has not yet given 
his decision. 

McCONNELL, HERBERT, Hopkins Station, Mich., 
has been voted an increase of $50 in salary. 

MORGAN, DAvip W., Exeter, N. H., has been 
obliged to give up work for a time and is under 
treatment at Clifton Springs Sanitarium, New 
York. 

MOWBRAY, HENRY B, asst. pastor First Ch., Oak- 
land, Cal , has been granted an increase in salary, 
making the sum now paid him $2,000. 

POOLE, FRANCIS A., Barre, Vt., has been given 
$225 by members of the parish who “ wished to 
express in a tangible manner their appreciation 
of their pastor’s services.” 

PULLAN, FRED’K B., recently of Pilgrim Ch., Prov- 
idence, R. I., is in charge of the church in Elgin, 
ll., during the absence, because of ill health, of 
Dr. C. L. Morgan. 

VAN NORDEN, CHAS., Sacramento, Cal., for ten 
years pastor at St. Albans, Vt., has recently pub- 
lished a book entitled, Jesus an Unfinished Por- 
trait. 

WALKER, Wm. H., South Haven, Mich., has been 
rendering valuable service to temperance forces 
in the local option campaign of that state, making 
32 speeches in various places during the last four 
weeks of the fight. i 

Wo.Lcort, Wm. E., Lawrence St. Ch., Lawrence, 
Mass., sailed April 14 for Europe, to visit Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine country, Holland, Belgium 
and Great Britain, returning from a French port. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


GREENE, N. Y. Rev. Thomas Livingston began 
his pastorate Jan.1. A series of union meetings 
and earnest pastoral work culminated April 1 in 
the accession of 15 members, 14 on confession, 
mostly young people. Thisis the largest quarterly 
growth on record. Prayer meetings are large 
and of deep spiritual interest; pastor has formed 
boys’ club which holds two meetings each month; 
reorganized official board holds monthly meetings 
at the homes of its members; parsonage improve- 
ments, including modern plumbing, completed at 
cost of over $300. 

NORWOOD, N. Y., Rev. H. F. Tyler. 14 members 
recently received, making 41 within a year, 39 
on confession. Many are heads of families, hus- 
band and wife in several instances joining to- 
gether. Pastor’s class for instruction in doctrine 
and Christian living potent in bringing about this 
result. Unusualinterest in the Bible. 60 copies 
of His Life studied, and weekly meeting for the 
study and discussion of Christ’s life largely at- 
tended. Building fund started for new edifice 
and Sunday school never in better condition, will 
make substantial contribution. 

RIVERHEAD, N. Y., Rev. J. W. Raine. Church 
voted pastor $300 increase in salary. Has just 
completed $1,200 improvements on parsonage. 
Church entertained four conventions last fall and 
winter and ladies have bought $125 worth of 
dishes for such occasions. Pastor is preaching 
evening series on The Bible in a Scientific Age, 
with informal after-meeting during which he an- 
Swers questions, 

SHERIDAN, WYO., Rev. C. W. Rice. Evening servy- 
ice made more attractive by 15-minute song sery- 
(ce conducted by Oberlin graduate; Lincoln Day 
observed with addresses by three young men; 
C. E. doing good work on Life of Neesima and 
course of study on How we got our Bible; Ladies’ 
Circle gives afternoon each week to planning and 
doing church work. At last meeting in month 
papers on missionary subjects are interspersed 
with music. 

STRATFORD, CT., Dr. E. N. Packard. During last 
year and a half parsonage redecorated, church 
and chapel recarpeted and other improvements 
made at cost of about $1,500. Woman’s Aid 
active in securing these results. Men’s Club of 
over 40 active members carried on for a year with 
great interest; promising Senior and Junior En- 
deavor Societies organized; missionary concerts 
on latest plans well attended. During Lent pastor 
is giving series of Sunday afternoon lectures on 
National Significance of Revivals, beginning with 
end of Middle Ages and coming to recent times. 

VERMILION, O., Rev. George E. Merrill. $125 
lighting plant just installed and spot-cash paid; 
Sunday school largest in many years; 18 new 
members since Dec. 15, making present member- 
ship largest in church’s 88 years of existence. 


. . 
Risibles 
HIS GOODS WERE CLASSIFIED 


Almon: He is a dealer in drawing materials. 

Jack: Crayons? 

Almon: No, mustard plasters.—J. H. Judge, 
in Lippincott’s. 
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Piedmont College 


DEMOREST, GEORGIA 


Strategically Located in the Foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


‘‘Not merely in the South, not merely for the 
South, but in the South for the South 
and for the Nation ’”’ 


One of the elements which contributes 
largely to the success of any educational 
institution is a proper geographical loca- 
tion. In this respect Piedmont College 
is peculiarly favored. Situated as it is, 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun. 
tains, our little mountain town is within 
a short distance of the main line of the 
Southern Railroad, and is easy of access 
from the lowland as well as the highland 
South. One result of this peculiarly fa- 
vorable situation has been to make the 
little mountain village cosmopolitan in 
its population. There is an attractive- 
ness about Demorest which is hard to 
define. In springtime we are wont to 
think that it is due to the song of the 
birds, the beauty of dogwood and laurel; 
in summer, to the softness of the moon- 
light ; when the forests have put off their 
gorgeous robes of autumn, and we see 
the peaceful green of holly, cedar and 
pine against the rich blues and purples 
of the mountains, we exclaim, ‘‘ Here at 
last we have it!’? These are, after all, 
but a part; the people themselves con- 
tribute much to the charm of the place. 
To be real honest, we are all interesting, 
and each is different from his neighbor. 
On any public occasion the scene to the 
initiated is of intense interest; yonder 
is one whose father held many slaves in 
friendly conversation with a man of abo- 
litionist extraction—that breezy laugh 
comes from a man of the prairies, who is 
expressing his appreciation of the quiet 
humor of a lady who traces her ancestry 
to one of the traditional three brothers 
of Mayflower fame; and that courteous 
visitor from a neighboring village repre- 
sents in his person a Virginian abolition- 
ist who, though a Quaker, was an officer 
in the Union Army. Intothe midst of such 
a cosmopolitan population and under the 
direction of a faculty made up of teachers 
drawn from the best schools, both North 
and South, we bring together young peo- 
ple from the mountains and young people 
from the Southern lowlands. May we 
not cherish the hope that the product of 
Piedmont College will be noble men and 
women, having in them the sturdiness of 
the lads and lasses of the Scottish Cov- 
enanter of the highlands, something of 
the refinemenf and grace of the cavalier’s 
sons and daughters, and something, too, 
of the poise and practical wisdom of the 
Puritan’s children? 

If the work of Piedmont College shall 
commend itself to generous friends, the 
pathetic questionings of our boys and 
girls regarding a higher education within 
their means will receive an answer. In 
order to provide the opportunities and 
advantages which these young people so 


| much desire, an adequate endowment 


fund is an imperative necessity. 

For further information address Pres. 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, Three Rivers, Mass., 
or Dean HENRY C. NEWELL, Demorest, 
Ga. 
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Things Doing in Philadelphia 


An elaborate program is being prepared for the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania State Association, to 
be held in Snyder Avenue Church, Rev. F. E. 
Wieder, pastor, during the fourth week in May. 
This will be the first meeting of the State Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia. Until a year ago the churches 
of this vicinity belonged to the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation. That was convenient geographically, and 
the separation caused regret to many, but it was 
felt that our work in this great state would be 
helped by bringing all its churches of our order into 
one association. 

Dr. N. D. Hillis, at the Kensington Y. M. C. A. 
anniversary, fascinated all hearers by his broad and 
inspiring presentation of the importance and meth- 
ods of work for young men. Dr. Edward Hawes, 
who is spending several weeks in this vicinity, has 
spoken to our ministers on Ministerial Relief with 
earnestness and power. As first pastor of Central 
Chureh more than forty years ago, he lifted the 
first spadeful of earth for the building, and is re- 
membered and honored in the history of Phila- 
delphia Congregationalism. 

Rev. T. Clayton Welles, formerly of Lowell, Mass., 
is doing excellent service in the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian Church in Eddington, a little outside 
the city limits. A mission Sunday school has been 
established. 

At Central Church, under the ministry of Dr. 
C. L. Kloss, audiences are increasing. Evening 
congregations.are noteworthy for size and interest. 
His Sunday school has two sessions—one following 
the morning service, after the old New England 
fashion, to accommodate those from a distance, 
since his parishioners are widely scattered; the 
other in the afternoon. 

The Ministerial Union of Philadelphia combines 
several denominations in a union meeting once in 
three months. Congregationalists were represented 
by Dr. Torrey, who gave a straight talk to the minis- 
ters that seemed to meet with the hearty assent of 
most, though some might object to his remarks 
about tobacco. 

The Torrey-Alexander meetings are attracting 
considerable attention, but a city of a million and a 
half cannot be stirred as a whole from any one 
center. The meetings held in armories in the 
northern and southern sections, have gathered 
different audiences. The Academy of Music, cen- 
trally located, was opened for two services daily. 
Churches report quickened life; one received 101 
members at its last communion, another ninety-six. 

Dr. Torrey preaches to women only on Sunday 
afternoon, and to men in the eyening. Two hun- 
dred members of the Second Regiment in full uni- 
form attended the service on Sunday night. What 
preacher does not dread a crying baby? Yet some 
mothers must bring the babies or stay away. The 
Torrey Mission has met this condition effectively by 
providing a small room at the armory, where nurses 
from the training school take charge of the babies 
while the mothers are in the service. At its first 
opening fourteen little ones were cared for, to the 
great comfort of the mothers as well as to the relief 
of the great audience. 

Efforts are made at every meeting to converse 
with those interested. In addition, three rooms 
have been opened in the heart of the business sec- 
tion where any one may go for religious consulta- 
tion. One early visitor was a lawyer from a distant 
state. Rev. William 8. Jacoby is in charge. Once 
a policeman in Philadelphia, he has gained much 
experience for this kind of service in Dr. Torrey’s 
church in Chicago. It is significant that this deli- 
cate task of instructing the perplexed is not as- 
signed to a trained theologian, but to one whose 
schooling was gained in dealing with men in their 
sins. 

Theater meetings have been conducted for several 
weeks on Sunday nights, gathering great crowds 
made up largely of waifs from the streets, though 
there were many well-dressed people, including 
visitors from the churches. The meetings begin 
at nine o’clock and last until midnight. The audi- 
ence pays strict attention, and keeps good order; 
testimonies are given. At the last meeting about 
fifty professed conversion. 

Mr. Charles M. Alexander of the Torrey Mission 
spoke at the Congregational Ministers’ Meeting on 
Gospel Songsin Evangelistic Work. Thecost of the 
Torrey-Alexander Mission is estimated at $40,000. 

The Presbyterian Social Union has had as after- 
dinner speaker, Mr. Anthony Comstock of New 
York. Those who imagine that ministers are not 
alert to sociological questions ought to note the 
speakers and topics at such gatherings. 
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Pennsylvania 


The Evangelical Alliance conducted daily services 
during Passion Week, with speakers from different 
denominations. 

Jews are in evidence with religious work; the 
papers announce five great synagogue services in 
the city on one week day. Friends, or Quakers, 
sometimes have twenty announcements of services 
in one Saturday newspaper. Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins 
lately addressed 600 trained nurses at Holy Trinity 
Church, where Phillips Brooks formerly ministered. 

M. H. W. 


Northwestern Pennsylvania 


We of this association rejoice in the contemplated 
church union, because it will lift the burden of our 
isolation, and will bring us into a larger fellowship. 
Already the prospect of it gives us courage to do 
our best in preparation for a brighter day. 

The coming of Rev. C. Thurston Chase, recently 
of Flatbush Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Park Ave- 
nue, Meadville, sorely cast down last year by the 
sudden death of Dr. Frank Russell, has awakened 
new energy and courage. Mr. Chase’s personality 
inspires enthusiasm. Congregations are increas- 
ing. His fine training at New York University and 
Chicago Seminary, with post-graduate study at 
Berlin and Leipsic, admirably fits him for work in 
this cultured college town. Next month this church 
will celebrate its twenty: fifth anniversary. 

Titusville, Swedish, Rev. J. E. V. Johnson, pas- 
tor, rejoices in a new $5,000 edifice. The Church 
Building Society made a grant of $700 and a loan 
of $900. Otherwise it is free of incumbrance. 
It is well furnished, has an auditorium seating 200, 
with Sunday school and prayer meeting rooms in 
the basement. The dedicatory services were of 
deep interest. Interest in church work has in- 
creased since the building was completed. Mr. 
Johnson is an indefatigable worker. 

Near the Ohio line are Sharon and South Sharon, 
the latter a new work, with a large and promising 
field, owing to the extensive operations in tin located 
there. The church has been worshiping in a hall, 
but is considering the building of a meeting house, 
the necessity for which is keenly felt. Rev. Owen 
Thomas is pastor. The older church at Sharon has 
for months been pastorless, but now joyfully awaits 
the return of its former minister, Rev. T. B. Morgan, 
from Wales. 

The old inland church at Guy’s Mills has enjoyed 
during the winter the ministry of Rev, W. B. Marsh, 
who came from Ohio to help the church through a 
critical time, but is soon to return. Deaths, re- 
movals and other things have greatly weakened 
this church, though the membership is still above 
one hundred, and it has a good church building and 
parsonage. The situation calls for courage and 
sacrifice. 

Rev. J. G. Evans, who at great personal sacrifice, 
has given many years of splendid service to our 
churches in this state, has just closed work at 
Corry The outlook here is not bright. The union 
of this church with the United Brethren Church and 
a change of location for the united church to a 
part of the city where it would meet a real need, 
seems to be the wisest solution of the problem, but 
this is not in sight. i 

The little church at Spring Creek has suffered a 
sad loss in the death, at the age of sixty-seven, of 
Rey. G. W. Moore, who had ministered here faith- 
fully and tenderly in two pastorates, in all for eleven 
years. By yoking with an independent church at 
West Spring Creek and perhaps with other enter- 
prises, it is hoped that these fields may be cared for 
soon. Mr. Moore’s departure is a loss to the as- 
sociation in which he was greatly beloved. 

Though months have passed since Rev. C. W. 
Grupe left the churches at Centerville and Riceville, 
no successor has been found and the work suffers. 
A serious problem is the inadequate salaries which 
some of our churches offer. By uniting under one 
pastorate, Chandler’s Valley (Swedish), and the 
Swedish Mission Church, Busti, N. Y., eight miles 
apart, two small churches have been given pastoral 
services. This good result has been accomplished 
by Rev. A. G. Nelson, a faithful brother who has 
just gone to Buffalo, N. Y. His work has’ been 
taken up by Rey. O. F. Koch, from Brattleboro, Vt. 

Under the zealous evangelistic leadership of 
Rey. Frank Nelson, the Bethlehem Church, Warren 
(Swedish), continues to flourish. This church is to 
entertain the association at its next meeting. The 
inland churches at Lander and Sugar Grove, the 
latter of which, an old church, has had no regular 
services for several years, are now united under 
the ministry of Rev. John Kershaw, who is bringing 
the dead to life again. 
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Ridgway First, Rev. P. W. Sinks, pastor, has just. 
frescoed the walls of its Sunday school rooms and 
chapel built two years ago. A recent religious 
canvass has added 200 names to this parish, which 
the pastor, ever alert and fertile in method, with 
the co-operation of his people is seeking to interest 
more deeply. His Sunday evening evangelistic ser- 
mons added considerably to the size of the congre- 


gation. The Swedish Church here prospers so well 


that a new and larger building has become a neces- 
sity. It has made good progress in getting funds, 
though with a new Y. M.C. A., costing $43,000 and 
other church building, the assistance of outside 
friends cannot be so large as it otherwise would be. 
The work at Kane goes on hopefully. The church 
has just made its largest offering to home missions. 
N. M. 


Two Noteworthy Movements in 
Philadelphia 


At the call of eighteen societies interested in civic 
betterment, a meeting has been held to take meas- 
ures to stop the sale of cigarettes to minors. An 
existing law makes the selling of cigarettes to per- 
sons under twenty-one years of age, a penal offense. 
Strong statements were made as to the wide use 
of cigarettes by young persons, \of their injurious 
effects and the failure of the authorities to enforce 
the law. A permanent committee was appointed to 
confer with the various organizations interested in 
its entorcement. 

Attention has recently been called to the Theatri- 
cal Women’s Sabbath Association, formed some time 
ago. The object of the association is to lift its 
own class to a higher standard of Christian mor- 
als through the cultivation of regular church- 
going. It has over forty members, and holds a 
regular religious service on Sunday morning. Its 
motto is, ‘‘ Lest we forget.”” The movement at first 
met with opposition and ridicule. It has, however, 
conquered much of that and what it has already 
done seems to promise much good. TE: 


Biographical 
REV. THOMAS 8S. ROBIE 


This manly and gentle Christian minister died in 
Chicago, March 25. He was born in Gorham, Me., 
Sept. 21, 1835, graduated from Bowdoin College 
and Bangor Seminary, and had pastorates in Wal- 
doboro, Me., Staffordville, Ct., West Hawley and 
South Falmouth, Mass. He was one of three 
brothers, all Congregational ministers, of whom the 
only survivor is Dr. Edward 8. Robie, Greenland, 
N.H. He leaves a widow, son and daughter. 


Housekeepers must 
be watchful, for great 
efforts are made to 
sell the alum baking 
powders which every 
physician will inform 
you ate poisonous to 
the human system. 

The Government 


Report shows Royal 
Baking Powder to be 
an absolutely pure 
and healthful cream 
of tartar baking pow- 


der, and consumers 
who are prudent will 
make sure that no 
other enters into their 
food. 
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In and Around Boston 
Easter Sunday 


The dreariest and wettest Easter Sunday for 
many years did not dampen the ardor of many 
churchgoers, though it doubtless kept some 
at home who would have liked to be present. 
Carefully prepared and in many cases ex- 
tended programs were carried out. Flowers, 
carols and anthems, children’s processionals, 
appropriate sermons and addresses made their 
special contribution to the impressiveness of 
the day. 

Once again, as for twenty-five years past, 
Rey. D. W. Waldron headed an expedition to 
the homes and institutions of the city where 
the sick and aged reside. Accompanied by 
the singers, Mr. L. E. Smith and Mrs. F. A. 
Morrill, and effectively supported by Prof. 
John Duxbury, who gave recitations from 
Scripture, the capable and large-hearted friend 
of the people was able-to bring the cheering 
touch of Christian sympathy to many a place 
which otherwise it might not have reached. 

At the Haster concert of the Newton High- 
lands Sunday school the school pledge of 
$1,000 for the Church Building Fund was 
more than completed, and the treasurer has 
in hand $1,130, an average of five and a half 
dollars per member. 


Holy Week Services 


One of the most elaborate programs of Holy 
Week was that carried out at Central Church, 
where the usual afternoon service held daily 
through the winter was made even more at- 
tractive through the participation on succes- 
sive days of these pastors of other churches: 
Dr. Mann of Trinity, Mr. Stockdale of Berke- 
ley Temple, Dr. Gordon of the Old South, Mr. 
Frothingham of the Arlington Street Unita- 
rian and Mr. Fitch of the Mount Vernon. An 
order of evening prayer printed on a four- page 
leaflet and embodying a responsive psalm, the 


THANKSGIVING PSALM 
A Rhythmical and Grateful Chant. 


A teacher in a Terre Haute public school, 
joins in the choras: 

“Teaching is a business which requires a 
great deal of brain and nerve force. Unless 
this force is renewed as fast as expended the 
teacher is exhausted before the close of the 
year. Many resort to stimulating tonics for 
relief. 

‘For 3 years I struggled against this almost 
complete exhaustion, getting what relief I 
could from doctor’s tonics. Then in the spring 
of 1903, I had an attack of la grippe and malaria 
which left me too weak to continue my work. 
Medicine failed to give me any relief, a change 
of climate failed. I thought I should never be 
able to go back in school again. 

“T ate enough food (the ordinary meals, 
white bread and vegetables), but was hungry 
after meals. 

‘*T happened at this time to read an article 
giving the experience of another teacher who 
had been helped by Grape-Nuts food. I de- 
cided to try Grape-Nuts and cream, as an 
experiment. lt was a delightful experience, 
and continues so after a year and a half of 
constant use. 

"First, I noticed that I was not hungry 
after meals. 

“In a few days that tired feeling left me, 

~ and I felt fresh and bright, instead of dull and 
sleepy. 

‘‘In three months, more than my usual 
strength returned, and I had gained 15 pounds 

in weight. 

“‘T finished the year’s work without any 
kind of tonics—was not absent from duty 
even half a day. 

* Am still in the best of health, with all 
who know me wondering at the improvement. 
_ “J tell them all, ‘Try Grape-Nuts!’”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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Apostles’ Creed and the general confession 
and versicle responses used in the Episcopal 
Church was used. The attendance was good. 

At Shawmut Church Prof. John Duxbury 
read every afternoon selections from Job, Pil- 
grim’s Progress and Paradise Lost, the audi- 
ence never falling below five hundred and sey- 
eral times passing the thousand mark. This 
was a tribute to the interpretative gifts of the 
Englishman, who is becoming so much of a 
favorite in our churches. At the communion 
service on Thursday afternoon about three 
hundred persons were present. The evening 
services were conducted by Dr. McElveen. 
On Easter Sunday the collection for the en- 
dowment fund amounted to $600, thus swell- 
ing the amount already received to $9,000. 

Berkeley Temple opened its auditorium 
every noon and a number of persons spent a 
profitable half hour in meditating in the quiet 
sanctuary and listening to the strains of the 
organ, 

Elsewhere in the city and suburbs Holy 
Week was honored to an unusual degree by 
the churches of our order, communion serv- 
ices being held and pastoral interchanges be- 
ing numerous. 

Pilgrim Church held an impressive service 
Good Friday evening in the auditorium, at- 
tended by a large congregation. The collects 
for the day were introduced, all Scripture pas- 
sages read responsively, and Dr. Allbright 
made a brief address on The Silences of Jesus. 
The church choir rendered appropriate selec- 
tions. 

Leyden and Harvard Churches, Brookline, 
united in a helpful communion service. 


The Old South and City Missions 

This year’s gift of the Old South to the City 
Missionary Society shows that it is still the 
strongest individual church supporter of this 
venerable Boston institution, whose president, 
R. H. Stearns, has for many years been a lead- 
ing member of the chureh. The collection 
taken Sunday, April 8, after a searching ser- 
mon by Dr. Gordon on the duties of the rich to 
the poor and a few well-chosen words from Mr, 
Waldron, amounted to $4,800—$400 more than 
last year. 


Professor Genung at the Old South 


This month sees the close of a remarkable 
series of lectures on immortality at the Old 
South Sunday school by Prof. J. F. Genung 
of Amherst College. This is the second year 
Professor Genung has conducted a large class 
at the Old South, last year being a course 
on Old Testament Wisdom Books. Strangers 
dropping into the class, as it were by accident, 
found themselves bound by invisible chains 
and each Sunday saw them in their places, 
until the end of the lectures. 

This ‘year the success of the class has been 
even more marked, many Sundays the room 
being overcrowded with chairs. Although the 
lectures grew almost abstruse in their search 
for truth, they have been followed with keen 
interest by the listeners, consisting mainly of 
middle-aged people. It is to be hoped Profes- 
sor Genung intends to publish the results of 
his winter’s work, so carefully wrought out. 
If he does the book will be a notable addition 
to the literature of immortality. 

The particular title of the course was, The 
Life Indeed, and the sub-title, A Review, in 
Common Day Terms, of the Scripture His- 
tory Issuing in Immortality. The speaker 
showed the ancient groping after the unseen 
life which he called In the Twilight Stratum, 
and how a way out unfolded through proph- 
ecy and other means as the soul of man ap- 
proached its majority, and how the supreme 
historic venture was made when Jesus real- 
ized his mission. Professor Genung’s charac- 
terizations of the Mind of St. John and the 
Mind of St. Paul were singularly illuminat- 
ing and sympathetic. Professor Genung ap- 
proached the resurrection of the body of 
Jesus unafraid of his subject. He called it 
the concession of spirit to sense. The disci- 


Continued on page 593. 
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What Can 
a Girl Do? 


You can earn money, 
and have lots of time 
left for all you want to 
do, by taking charge of 
the sales department 
branch in your town of 
Tue Lapres' Home Journat 
and ‘THe Sarurpay Even- 
inc Post. 


Hundreds of nice girls 
and good women are 
everywhere doing this 


pleasant and well-paid 
work. ‘They are every- 
where respected and 
courteously treated. 
Were this not so we 
would not allow them 
to engage in it. 

Some of our most suc- 
cessful representatives 
and largest prize win- 
ners-—some as high as 
$500.00—are gurls. We 
are proud of “our girls.” 


Will you be one of 
them? Write for the 
story of one girl’s success. 


Tue Curtis PusiisHinc ComMPANY 


1754-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


we still keep up 
the old habit of giving 
special directions, when 
asked,:in addition to those for 


raising each variety of vegetable 
and flower contained in our 
catalogue—sent free. 
J.J. H. GREGORY 


& SON, 
Marblehead, 


Public Libraries 
Will do well to send us a list of any recent 
fiction and miscellany which they wish to 
purchase. 

We furnish all the latest books to li- 
braries at one-third off from list price, 
except in the case of ‘‘net price’’ books, 
on which the discount is one-tenth. Li- 
brarians’ orders solicited, and will be 
given prompt and careful attention. 
Books sent on approval if desired. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Topics for Men’s Classes 
Twenty Studies in Church History 


The Apostolic Church 

(a) The State of the World. (0) The Founding 
of the Church. (c) Apostolic Life and Doctrines. 
The Widening Church 

(a) Roman Persecution. 
(c) Roman Submission. 
The Organic Church 

(a) The Primitive Orders. 
(c) The Presbyters. 
The Thinking Church 

(a) The Rise of Christian Literature. 
List of Christian Thinkers. 
The Centralizing Church 

(a) The Evolution of Polity. 
Rome. ~— 


The Creed Making Church 


(vb) Roman Tolerance. 
(b) The Diaconate. 
(d) The Bishops. 


(6) The 


(b) The Rise of 


(a) The Fathers. (b) The Councils. (c) The 
Creeds. 
The Roman Church and Pagan World 

(a) The Franks. (b) The Anglo-Saxons. (c) The 


Germans. (d) The Scandinavians. 


The Papal Church 

(a) The Full Headship of Rome. (b) The Sepa- 
ration of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
(ec) Church and State from Charlemagne to Greg- 
ory VII. 


The Imperial Church 

(a) The Great Popes of the Middle Ages. 
(b) Rival Conceptions of Church and State. ¢c) Two 
Centuries of Conflict. 


The Worshiping Church 


(a) Liturgies. (6) Sacraments. (c) Cathedrals. 


The Fruit Bearing Church 
(a) Influence of Church on Morals and Life. 
(b) Clergy and Laity. (c) Monasticism. 


The Speculating Church 

(a) The Last of the Fathers. (b) The Schoolmen. 
(c) The Church and Literature. (d) The Church 
and Human Thought. 
The Decadent Church 

(a) Captivity and Schism. (b) Corrupt Morals. 
(c) Attempts at Reformation from Within. 


The Church in Ferment 


(a) Reformers before the Reformation. (b) The 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Revival of Learning. (c) Contributing Elements to 
the Protestant Reformation. 
The Reformed Church 

The Lutheran Reformation. 

The Calvinistic Reformation. 

(a) The English Reformation. 
Ultra-Reformation. 
The Catholic Counter Reformation 
The Protestant Church 

(a) Its Oreeds. (b) Its Polities. (c) Its Divisions. 
(d) Its Affirmations. 
The Worid-Wide Church ; 

(a) Heroes of Missions. (b) Conquests of the 
Cross. Dr. G. GLENN ATKINS. 

First Church, Burlington, Vt. 


(vb) The English 


At a conference to be held April 23-28, Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary is to present lec- 
tures by outsiders that are usually given at 
different times. Dr. E. D. Eaton is to give 
the course on Epoch Makers in the Religious 
Evolution of the Interior, Dr. A. H. Bradford 
that on The American Pulpit, Dr. P.S. Moxom 
that on Literature and Life. Besides the lec- 
tures, a portion of each day will be occupied 
by a conference led by different professors, 
which will prove inspiring and helpful to 
Maine ministers attending. Some of the topics 
for discussion are Present Tendencies of Theo- 
logical Thought as Illustrated by Recent Lit- 
erature, The Worship of the Church, Preacher 
versus Pastor. 


FROM THE MOMENT OF BIRTH 
Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, 
Scalp, Hair and Hands. 

Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and 
unfailing efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure and purest of emol- 
lients, in the preservation and purification of the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands of infants and children, 
For baby humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings and 
chafings,’as a mother’s remedy for annoying irrita- 
tions and ulcerative weaknesses, and many sana- 
tive, antiseptic purposes which readily suggest 
themselves to women, as well as for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap 

and Ointment are priceless. 
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Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works BASTINGS, MASS. 


HAstines Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 23828 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


clu offices, \salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


5% and 6% BONDS 


For Conservative Investors. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


CEORCE C. KELLOCC, 


161 Devonshire Street, = Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1884, 


aLYMYER 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLA 
SWEETER, MORE DU 


CHURCH QURFRERCATALCOUH 
EL1:S. TELLS WEY. * 


rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, a 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and Schoo: Betis. 


four 
o 


The children’s friend — 
Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge 


Drives out blood impurities. 


Gives tone, vitality and 


PLEASURE 


A Premier Greenhouse creates a 
delightful hobby. Gives character 
and tone to your residence. Sup- 


YOU NEED A GREENHOUSE 


WE SUPPLY THEM AT LI 


plies your home daily with charm- 
ing and rare beauties of nature. In 
fact it will mean health and happi- 
ness to you and yours. Ida D. 
Bennett’s “Joys and Triumphs of a 
Premier Greenhouse” will tell you 
more—Write for it. 


double-strength glass, 


DEPT. 8. 


= Cerne 
eww 2 


“BUILT THE PREMIER WAY” 


The illustration shows a Premier Greenhouse—length, 12 feet; width, 9 feet; height, 8 feet. It has double walls, three inches in thickness, 


f _plant tables, etc., fitted complete; built in sections, and can be erected in two hours. 
a short period a limited number will be supplie 


Get it from your druggist 


TITLE COST 


r i 1 at the reduced price of $78.50. Freight paid. George B. Clementson, Attorney at Law, 
Lancaster, Wis., writes: “The Premier Greenhouse is the most attractive proposition for the plant-lover I have ever seen.” Catalog on application. 
Greenhouses from $25. Conservatories, Garden Frames, Summer Cottages, Auto-houses, Poultry-houses, and Portable Buildings of every description. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY, Premier Manufacturing Works, ST. JOHNS, MICHICAN. 


nd 
Gatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbore, 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 


snap. 


ie ES: 
SS 


S 


PROFIT 


A Premier Greenhouse saves its 
cost in a season. Will keep you in 
fruit, flowers and vegetables all the 
year around. The kind that are out 
of season and which command high 
prices. Its possibilities are practi- 
eally limitless. Ida D. Bennett’s 
“$600 a year from a small Premier 
Greenhouse” will tell you more— 
Write for it. 


The usual price is $115, but for 


SPHURCH 
= CARPETS 


AT MANU-. 
-FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


658 WASHINGT 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


ON ST. BOSTON. 
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In and Around Boston 
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ples were accustomed gradually to the pres- 
ence of Jesus during those forty days. As 
their spiritual natures grew, they recognized 
that spiritual body more readily. Jesus met 
patiently the different kinds of doubt with 
different tests until all were satisfied and each 
perceived in varying degree, it may be, that 
what he saw was the symbol rather than the 
earthly body. 

Aside from actual information and stimulus 
from the lectures, there could not help but be 
an admiration for the symmetry of the outline 
and the co-ordination of each section to the 
other, making a thoroughly harmonious whole. 


Belmont’s New Building 


After worshiping in a schoolhouse for seven 
years, Plymouth Church, Belmont, is antici- 
pating the early completion of an attractive 
house of worship. This has been made possi- 
ble by the generous action of the Congrega- 
tional Church Union of Boston and vicinity, 
combined with sacrificing endeavor of the 
people and their friends. Last November 
the work of building was begun, after a vote 
of the union to give the church $1,500 on or 
before May 1. This amount, with subscrip- 
tions which the people had secured, allowed a 
contract to complete the exterior and the social 
room in the basement. At the same time, the 
assurance of an additional $2,500, should the 
church secure extra subscriptions, aggregat- 
ing in all $6,000, stimulated the devoted band, 
and a campaign during March brought the 
subscriptions of the people to $6,612, the full 
amount needed to complete the church build- 
ing without debt, The pastor, Rev. Burke F. 
Leavitt, has faithfully led the pgople in this 
successful effort. 


England Revisited 


Rey. J. 8S. Williamson of Haverhill spoke to 
the ministers concerning Men and Movements 
in England, where he has recently been fora 
nine months’ residence. He reviewed several 
important questions now before Parliament, 
like land reforms, licenses, Education Bill, 
the labor question, and gave his impressions 
of prominent men in religious and political life. 


A WOMAN DOCTOR 


Was Quick to See that Coffee Poison 
was Doing the Mischief. 


A lady tells of a bad case of coffee poison- 
ing and tells it in a way so simple and straight- 
forward that literary skill could not improve 
it. 
“*T had neuralgic headaches for 12 years,” 

she says, ‘‘and have suffered untold agony. 
When I first began to have them I weighed 
140 pounds, but they brought me down to 110. 
I went to many doctors and they gave me only 
temporary relief. So I suffered on, till one 
day in 1904, a woman doctor told me to drink 
Postum Food Coffee. She said I looked like I 
was coffee poisoned. 

“*So I began to drink Postum and I gained 
15 pounds in the first few weeks and am still 
gaining, but not so fast as at first. My head- 

‘aches began to leave me after I had used 
Postum about two weeks—long enough I ex- 
pect to get the coffee poison out of my system. 

** Now that a few months have passed since I 
began to use Postum Food Coffee, I can gladly 
say that I never know what a neuralgic head- 
ache is like any more, and it was nothing but 

Postum that cured me. Before I used Postum 

I never went out alone; I would get be- 

wildered and would not know which way to 
turn. Now I go alone and my head is as 
clear as a bell. My brain and nerves are 
stronger than they have been for years.” 

Name given by Boxtum Co., Battle Creek, 

Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 

“*The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 
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Mr. Williamson thinks England is more of 
a republic today than America, and that John 
Burns has more-power along certain lines than 
President Roosevelt. He called Joseph Cham- 
berlain the ‘‘ Jonah of English politics.”” The 
movement toward church union over there is 
strong and intense. It is thought by some 
Scotchmen that in. three years there will be 
one united Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
and one Anglican rector said he believed in 
union between the Free churches and the 
Established Church. 


Growth in Kansas 
IN LOCAL FIELDS 


McPHERSON. Rev. French Oliver has recently 
closed a union evangelistic meeting in which all 
the pastors and the Dunkard College heartily co- 
operated. Though in such an effort not all things 
said and done meet unanimous approval, in this 
case the people hung together and stood by the 
meetings. As a result, a city of 3,000 people re- 
ports 1,021 converts. Fifty-two united with the 
Congregational church at the first opportunity 
given, and many more will follow. 

NEWTON. The church was greatly quickened by 
Dr. J. W. Fifield’s two weeks’ meeting and is placed 
upon a better spiritual basis. One outburst of 
spiritual enthusiasm resulted in appointing a com- 
mittee to select themes and leaders for the weekly 
prayer meeting. Rev. W. B. Simmons, the pastor, 
believes in making the people run the church. 

SENECA. This church in Northern Association 
shows its strength by running the Sunday school 
and some other departments of church life at high 
water mark between pastorates. Leading business 
men believe enough in the church to put brain and 
time into its affairs. 

GREAT BEND, under the pastorate of Rev. W. L. 
Sutherland, has not held special revival meetings; 
but the pastor has been watching for fruitage after 
continuous nurture in the Bible school and congre- 
gation. This church, the largest in the Arkansas 
Valley section of the state, reports the largest 
number of additions. 

ALMA. This small church in East Central Kansas 
is spending. about $1,000 on enlarging the edifice 
to provide for primary Sunday school, adding new 
pews and improving the parsonage. It is one of 
many small churches in Kansas which justify patient 
continuance through dark days. Even at its weak- 
est moment this church has been of mighty leaven- 
ing power in temperance and moral upbuilding in a 
German, Catholic and Lutheran city. Rev. Dwight 
Dunham is pastor. 

WESTMORELAND, up in the hills, eighteen miles 
north of Wamego and the Union Pacific Railroad 
is in a county seat of only about 600 people. Some 
doubted the wisdom of continuing. But Rev. C. J. 
Rives visited them and was called. Within a short 
time twenty have been welcomed to membership. 

KAnsAs City, First, Rev. J. Addison Seibert of 
Worcester, Mass., has lately been called to the 
pastorate. A new house of worship has recently 
been erected. 

STATE GAINS 


The 1906 Year-Book will report 170 churches in 
Kansas; 14,293 members; 1,564 additions; 14,464 
in Sunday schools; 3,726 in Endeavor Societies. Be- 
nevolences were $19,948, a decided gain; home 
expenditures $164,565, a large increase because 
many churches have raised salaries, built new 
churches or made improvements. Kansas has made 
gains in each department during the last year. 

Ww. C. W. 


A Note From Canada 


Embro will probably be the meeting place of the 
Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, June 
4-9, The Union during its half century of organi- 
zation has always met in cities, and the change to a 
rural community should prove interesting and profit- 
able. 

The Ontario Western Association met at Guelph, 
April 2-3, and made pre-eminent church union in 
connection with the United Brethren, and the larger 
movement with the Presbyterians and Methodists. 
Rev. Walter T. Currie, Chisamba, Africa, and Rev. 
F. A. Stevens of the China Inland Mission, spoke 
on missionary work in their respective fields. The 
closing evening was occupied with a vigorous prac- 
tical address by Rey. J. B. Silcox of Toronto. 

We are sorry to give to the United States another 
minister, but bid Godspeed to Rey. Thomas Leggette, 
who goes from Burford and New Durham to Bryant, 
S. D., on May 1. J. P. G. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me, and I will send 
you free atrial package of asimp'e remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 years standing. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test eee t spending acent. Address: 
n A. Smith, Dept. 25,5 3 

306- 308” Broadway. ilwaukee, Wise 


PfOUFING-LOUE HY 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


Has also been found to be of great relief in cases of 


Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 
W,. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Enge 


ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
B. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St,, N. Vo 


Summer Suits 


Made to $ $ 

Order to 

Year after year we receive orders from women in 
all parts of the country who will allow no one else| 
to make their costumes. They say that we give per-| 


fect satisfaction in points of fit, style, exclusiveness| 
and individuality. 

Over 400,000 discriminating women, many of whom 
were so difficult to fit that they could not be suited else-° 
where, have found in our 
mail-order system a solu- 
tion of all their dress- 
making troubles. ‘ 

Give us a trial order. ; 
You will never again go 
back to the ready-made 
suit, nor to the petty! 
annoyances and delays! 
of local dressmaking. | 


New aA, 
Styles 


You take no risks, Our 
system is so perfect, and ~ 
our cutters and tailors so} 
expert, that we guar- | 
antee to fit you and 
give you entire sat- | 
isfaction or refund | 
your money. | 


Our Summer Fashion | | 
Book illustrates: \ 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
$6.00 to $20 

TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 | 


SILK SUITS, | 
$9.75 to $25 | 


WASH SUITS, 
$4.00 to $15 


SA on 


0 to $15 | 
SILK COATS, | 
$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, ee 
$8.00 to $20 jae. 
JACKETS and COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 


We make all these Garments to Order Only. 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


We Send FREE '.22Y part of the United 


States, our new Summer 
Book of New York Fashiens, showing the 
latest styles and containing simple directions for 
taking measurements correctly; also a large assort- 
ment of Samples of the newest materials. 


Write for them today ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est.18 Years 


COMMUNION SERVICES 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 


plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
The Pilgrim Press 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 23. 
10.30 A. Mm Speaker, Prof. Herbert Willett, D. D. 
Subject, A New Vocation—the Teaching of the Bible. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W. B. M. Annual 
meeting, Old South Church, South Weymouth, April 
24,10 A. M.,2 P.M. 

ANDOVER CONFERENCE, Eliot Church, Lowell, April 24, 

WomaANn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, semi- 
annual meeting, Beneficent Church, Providence, R. I., 
Wednesday, April 25.- Sessions at 10.30 A, M. and 
2P.M. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENGOE, Northbridge Center, 
April 26. 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Whitman, May 1. 

OLD COLONY CONFERENOE, Mattapoisett, May 1, 2. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Oak 
Park, Ill., May 8-10. 

PACIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Los An- 
geles, Cal., May 16-23. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, semi-annual meeting, 
South Chureh, Campello, Brockton, Mass , May 22. 

LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE On International Arbitra- 
tion, May 30—June 1. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MERTING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 


SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


Tennessee, Louisville, April 25-29 
Indiana, Marion, May 1-3 

Missouri, De soto, May 1-3 

Illinois, Oak Park, May 7-8 

New York, Homer, May 15 
Michigan, Flint, May 15-17 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 
Ohio, Marietta, May 15-17 
Iowa, Dubuque, May 15-18 
Kansas, Topeka, May 16-18 
New Hampshire, Exeter, May 22 
South Dakota, Redfield, May 22 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May 24-27 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 
Vermont, June 12-14 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 


ANDERSON—In Pasadena, Cal., March 28, Rev. Otto 
Anderson, assistant pastor of First Church, Pasadena, 
aged 38 yrs. 


GOODWIN—In Bangor, Me., Sabbath evening, April 8, 
Frank L. Goodwin, aged 45 yrs. ‘‘ The beloved of the 
Lord shall dwell in safety by him.’ 


LEMON—In Wyandotte, Mich., March 5, Rev. Guy H. 
Lemon, aged 34 yrs. After serving the Methodist 
church four years, he took a course at Oberlin Uol- 
lege and Seminary, assuming charge of the church 
at Wyandotte during his student days and remaining 
there until his death. A man of rare sympathy and 
sacrificing spirit. 

PALMER —in Yap, Micronesia, Feb. 7, Miss Annette A, 
Palmer of the american Board’s Mission on Ponape. 
She had been in missiona‘y service for twenty-two 
years. 


MRS. W. A. TAYLOR 


Died, Oct. 16, 1905, Helen H. (Warriner) Taylor, 
wife of W. Ambrose Taylor Hinsdale, Mass She was 
daughter of Rev. Francis and sarah A. (Hamilton) 
Warriner of Chester. Francis Warriner was son of 
Colonel Solomon and Eleanor (Keep) Warriner—an 
influential and honored family of Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. Warriner began his ministry in Onester, Mass., in 
1841. Inthe secund year of this pastorate he married 
Miss Sarah 4. Hamilton, one of his own flock. She was 
daughter of John and Sarah (Burton: Hamilton, and 
granddaughter of John Hamilton, 1:t.,a pioneer settler 
in Chester at the close of the Kevoiutionary War; io 
which he served with accredited merit. Miss Hamiltun 
became pastor’s wife in this ancient parish soon after 
the comp’'etion of her studiesin Troy Female seminary. 
Her childhood home was one of parental affection and 
of watchful guardianship against evil environment to the 
growing childien. It was believed that such guardian- 
ship could be made effective only in the way taught in 
God s Book; heuce, fu: emost of cherished family books 
was the Bible—a bo»k to be read not merely, but to be 
believed and obeyed. This preparatory experience could 
not fail to be of marked advantage to the minister’s 
nerpinees in the varied responsibilities of his home and 
parish, 

Tne first child of this marriage is the subject of this 
sketch; and her birth not only bruught joy to the par- 
sonage, but was also an event of peculiar interest to the 
commupbity—both mother and infant being, as it were, 
daughters of the parish. That she was in herself a child 
of promise, her development early revealed. In the 
playroom of the home; inthe Sunday school; in the day 
school, wherever she was associated with those of her 
years, she readily took the place of leader, through 
competency to plan and carry out the things most de- 
sirable and pleasing. Moreover, she was of such gen- 
uine integrity and enthusiasm of heart; of so strong a 
conscientious intent; and withal so earnest and winning 
in her manner of expressing these traits, that she natur- 
ally became to her associates a recognized ensample of 
conduct and character. Indeed, it will scarcely be too 
much to say that she not unfittingly represented the 
‘little child” of the g spels, likeness to whom, accord- 
ing to the Master, was essential to being “greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.’’ Pre-eininently she was that 
“little child” in the artlessness and simplicity of her 
religious faith. Such was the sincerity of her youthful 
piety, so genuine was her belief that God would hear 
apd answer prayer, that even in the midst of childish 
plays it is said she would sometimes excuse herself 
from her companions and go aside toa secluded place 
in the parsonage—the *' praying-place,”’ as she was fond 
of calling it—and offer her wonted prayer. The motive 
of this confidence covered every relation of her daily 
life—father, mother, mates in play and at school—all 
whom she knew, it was in her heart to pray for them 
and also to dosomething for their happiness. This feel- 
ing was especially active towards those who were among 
the less thought of and the less cared for, a trait of her 
childhood which was true germ and prophecy of a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of her maturer years. 

er advantages for education were the best afforded 
by her locality and time. To the opportunities of a 
cultivated Christian home and of the public schools of 
her native village were added those of Abbott Female 
Seminary in Andover. By conscientious use of these 
opportunities she laid a solid educational foundation 
for life in the greater world which was opening to her. 
From school life at Andover, she became the wife of 


Mr. W. A. Taylor—thep, as now, a resident of Hinsdale, | 


Mass.—a gentleman widely respected in avenues of 
business and in social and religious circles. Into the 
two latter relations the young wife entered with char- 
acteristic heartiness and zeal. Her qualifications, nat- 
ural and acquired. quickly secured for her social promi- 
nence; and her strong religious nature made her an 
accession of rare value to the church. This increasingly 
appeared as years advanced. The formation of a young 
woman’s missionary society, a neighborhood Sunday 
school,a sewiog society, whatever scneme of benevolent 
endeavor seemed adapted to the good of the community, 
she was foremost in establishing or enlarging and help- 
ing on. To care for the needy, to warn and rescue the 
tempted, to console the sorrowing, to do good to any, of 
whatever class, was her controlling desire and endeavor. 
Like Dorcas of Joppa, she was full of good works, and as 
“the widows” stood by the lifeless form of her of old 


weeping, so of this charitable woman of our day; when | 


death had terminated her earthly activities, one and an: 
other testified by tears to their grateful remembrance of 
her almsdeeds rendered t? them, 

The friends of home and foreign missions are freshly 
morning the loss of conspicuous leaders ia woman’s 
missionary work. But many are they yet remaining— 
less known, indeed, save in their respective neighbor 
boods—whose spirit is that of the true missionary, and 
whose prayers and alms are going up as a memorial 
before God. Of these. Mrs. Taylor was one, aud her 
death is another loss to the cause of Christian missions, 
In her later years chronic illness did much to lessen her 
effective activities in these directions, her ministries 
being gradually confined within her own family circle 
and related households. Tbree children—one son and 
two daughters—survive her; their high character and 
standing are sufficient testimony to the excellent pa- 
rental influence of their. childhood’s home. At te 
funeral of Mrs. Taylor, Rev. J. H. Laird, her pastor for 
many years, spoke in words rarely discriminating and 
appreciative of her services in church and community. 
It will be appropriate to conclude this sketch with a 
quotation from histribute: * [In these years of disturbed 
health we have become a little accustomed to miss her 
activities, but if her health had been such that she could 


well direct the exuberance of her ministrations up to | 


the end, her removal would be a )oss to social and 


Christian work most deeply felt. Let us hope that in | 


the upper kingdom these admirable gifts with which 
she was endowed, seen only in the bud here, may open 
to the perfect flower. And when tbe great day of 
awards comes, it shall be said to her: ‘Inasmuch as ye 
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have done it unto the least of these, ye have done it | 


uato ime.’ ”’ J. A. H, 


Fresh Milk 
is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined 
with the finest grade of granulated sugar. For sale 
at your grocers. Avoid unknown brands. 
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price. 


No. 309. 
Canopy Top Surrey. Price complete, Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg.Co, Tires. Price complete, $65.50. As 


883. As good as sells for $35. more. 


33 Years Sellin 

Our vehicles and harness have 
been sold direct from our factory 
to user for a third of a century. 
We ship for examination and ap- 
roval and guarantee safe de- 
ivery. You are out nothing if not 
satisfied asto style, quality and 


We are the largest manufacturers 
inthe world 

selling to the consumer exclusive- 

ly. We make 200 styles of Ve- 

hicles, 65 styles of Harness. Send 

for large free catalogue. 


ELKHART, INDIANA. 
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“Summer Homes ” 


IN THE 


BERKSHIRE 
HILLS «mee 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


Eleven Trains a Day From 
Boston. Modern Hotel and 
Transportation Facilities. 


tive folder, issued hy the Passenger 
Department of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, contains a complete list of 
Hotels and Boarding Houses along 
the line of that road, in the Berk- 
shire Hills and other sections. It 
is richly illustrated with halftone 
cuts of mountains, lakes, waterfalls, 
stage-roads, etc., and all prospective 
summer tourists will find it most 
interesting. 

A copy may be secured by ad- 
dressing 

A. S. HANSON, 


General Passenger Agent, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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30 TOURS to EUROPE 


under superior management; exceptional advantages; 
FALL TOURS AROUND THE ORLD; ANNUAL 
ORIENTAL CRUISE Feb. 7, 1907, Steamer Arabic, 
Program R. Free 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York. 


g Direct. 
Hes 
peli 


No. 721%. 


Driving Wagon with Large Phae- 
ton Style Seat and 1 in. Cushion 


good as sells for $25. more. 


line of railroad 


mile of road. ‘The 


The Road 
of a Thousand 
~ Wonders 


North and South from San Francisco 
along the Southern Pacific the scenery 
is more varied than on any other one 
in the world. 

Thousand Wonderscharm theeye—anew 
and contrasting delight for every average | 


verland 
& 

Limited - 

is the most luxurious and quickest train i) 


to San Francisco, three meals the quick- 
est,—and cheapest,—via Omaha and the 


Union Pacific— 


For free illustrated books about the Thousand 
Wonders of the Pacific Coast, address 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P.A., 
OMAHA, NEB. iy 
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Education 


Tuskegee Institute is to be residuary legatee 
of the estate of the late Andrew T. Dotger 
of South Orange, N. J , and the prospective 
windfall amounts to over $600,000. 


Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, receives $150,000 from two 
grandchildren of Joseph Perkins, a former 
trustee, for a department of sociology and a 
chemical laboratory. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Prof. James Stalker of Aberdeen is prom- 
inently mentioned for a professorship in Glas- 
gow College. 


The annual meeting of the American Social 
Science Association is to be held in the Char- 
ities Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, New York, beginning May 2. 
The main topics for discussion are {mmigrants 
and What To Do With Them, and Education 
in Reformatory Institutions. 


Last year the first General Convention of 
the Baptists of North America, Northern and 
Southern was held at St. Louis. It has been 
expected that the second convention would 
be held at Louisville next month. It has 
been postponed till 1907 with the purpose to 
hold it at some place convenient to the James- 
town (Va.) Exposition. 


The American Seaman’s Friend Society pro- 
poses to erect a home and institute for mer- 
chant seanen at the corner of West and Jane 
Streets, New York. A lot has been bought for 
$70,000 and paid for. For the building and 
equipment $225 000 are needed and the public 
is appealed to for the money. The building 
will have rooms for about 225 men besides 
social, lecture, clubrooms and chapel. 


The Religious-Historical Method 


The really notable and distinctive fea- 
ture of this newest method is, not r1igor- 
ous historical research, but the claim 
that such research will give a standard of 
religious truth. Many answers have been 
given iu the past to the question, How 
are we to decide which is the true reli- 
gious doctrine? The Romanists answer 
that the Church will tell us. Protestants 
have asserted that the Bible would settle 
the question. ,Mystics have looked for 
individual illumination. And there are 
even great bodies of Christians who ex- 
pect the State to give proper guidance. 
All these sources of religious authority 
the religious historical method rejects. 
It is only by comparing one religion with 
another, and one doctrine with its historic 
rivals, that real standards of judgment 
come into existence. History, says Pro. 
fessor Troeltscb, is the ‘‘basis of all 
thought concerning values and ideals, it 
is the means by which the race ponders 
over its nature, its o1igin and its nopes.”’ 
The seat of authority, then, is noc the 
soul, nor the Bible, nor the Church—nor 
is it even Christ! The seat of authority 
is—human history!— Rev. Dr. N. H. 
Marshall, in London Christian World. 


Chicago Seminary Extension 
Movement 


Our missionary work is curtailed and 
languishing, our natural leaders are set 
aside or neglected, the actual acnieve 
Inents won by our workers and thinkers 
both in church and college are unknown 
or unrecognized. A new civilization has 
been created here, new spiritual and in- 
tellectual forces have been generated and 
a new ideal of civic and religious life 


A Delicious Drink 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water 
Inyigorates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 
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and thought has arisen which finds lit- 
tle- sympathetic understanding and little 
practical support in the methods and 
ideas controlling much of our connec- 
tional movement. ... This movement 
is not inspired by a spirit of criticism 
either of methods or men, but by an 
overpowering sense of our responsibility, 
placed as we are in a position of large 
trust and the natural and responsible 
leaders and conservators of this magnifi 
cent Congregational heritage. The men 
we send out into the field are met by 
financial stringency and intellectual nar- 
rowness in the administration of our 
missions and colleges and churches of 
such a kind that the very heart and soul 
of their youthful enthusiasm is crushed 
avd their high ideals rendered impossible. 
There are both wealth and brains in the 
churches of the central and northwest 
and we want to discover the reasons why 
they. are not both forthcoming for the 
service of our divine Master. We want 
to use the intellectual, moral, spiritual 
and financial forces lying in vast abun. 
dance around us here for the support, con- 
trol and leadership of the great problems 
of our community.—Rev. David Beaton, 
D. D:, in Chicago Seminary Quarterly. 


St. Paul 


Route. 
southward 


Arizona, or to Mexico, or both, 


starting point. 


Or, if you like, visit California first and return by Puget Sound and a 


northern route. No extra charge. 


€ over the incomparable Coast Line to Los Angeles. 
Southern California, take either of three routes to Colorado Springs and Denver 


—the Valley Line, over Great Salt Lake and thro’ the Scenic Rockies 
—the new Salt Lake Route and thro’ the Scenic Rockies 
—thro’ the storied Southwest, with a side trip to the Grand Canyon of 


595 
WE HAVE NEVER of, 
PAID LESS THAN 5 0 


UR business, established 12 
years, has steadily pro- 
ressed. We have distributed 
© holders of our certificates, 
PrOnis amounting to nearl 
hree quarters of a miilion dol- 
lars, while materially adding to 
our surplus. A strong institu- 
tion, conducted under New 
York Banking Dept. supervis- 
ion, in which your sayings will 
be carefully handled while 
earning for you 5% PER YEAR, 
reckoned for every day left in 
our care. Withdrawable at your 
pleasure. Let us show you how 
we can handle your savings to 
better advantage than most 
other institutions. Write for 
particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, N. Y. 


Assets 
$1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$150,000 
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Gcanseus PACIFIC RY. ATLANTIC S.S. SERVICE 


4 DAYS ONLY 7. 8 
EMPRESS 


of BRITAIN @ 
4 And other First-Class Ships from Quebec Weekly. P 


The Two 
New Express 
Steamships 


of IRELAND @ 
BOSTON OFFICE, 362 WASHINGTON ST. 


A Delightful—Educational—Inexpensive 


Summer | our 


What could be more delightful, what could be of greater educational 
value, than a trip this summer to the Pacific Coast ? 


Start, let us say, from Chicago over the Burlington Route’s famous Mis- 
sissippi River Scenic Line—cool and decidedly picturesque—then take at 


@one of the northern routes across the continent, perhaps visiting 
Yellowstone Park en route, and after enjoying the charms of the Puget Sound 
region, start from Portland for San Francisco 


€ on a Pacific Ocean steamer, or over that magnificent highway, the Shasta 
Then, when you have enjoyed San Francisco's attractions, continue 


@then from Denver on one of the Burlington's splendid trains to your 


An expensive trip? Not at all! 


The total cost for railway fare, exclusive of side trips, is just $88.50 from 
Chicago; $82.50 from St. Louis; $73.50 (not via St. Paul) from Missouri 


River points, Kansas City to Omaha, inclusive. 


dates. 


This is only one of scores of simila: trips that can be made at no greater expense. 


Tell me what you would like to do and to see this summer, and I'll plan a tour for 


Burlington 


you. 


~ Route 


P128 


For this service there is no charge. 
make sure your ticket reads “via Burlington Route. 


~ 


Write me to-day, please. 


P. S. EUSTS, 


336 “Q” Building, Chicago. 


After a stay in 


Even lower rates on certain 


All I ask is that you 


“SILVER PLATE THAT WEARS” 


ON TO OAK PARK 
Annual Meeting of the Congregational 


Your Choice 
Spoons 


Can be readily selected, and the 
quality known to be the best made, 
if you ask your dealer for wares 
stamped with the trade mark— 


Home Missionary Society 


FIRST CHURCH, OAK PARK, ILL., MAY 8, 9, 10, 1906 


This gathering in one of the suburbs of Chicago promises to 
& bd be of unusual interest and importance. It is hoped and believed 
ISA] ROGERS BROS vi that friends and supporters in all parts of the country of the 
sw re 2 [ ¢ organization which has done so much to Christianize America 
Not alone Spoons, but Forks, Knives and err will rally in large numbers. 
a great variety of Fancy Serving : For enlertainment, consisting of luncheon and breakfast, 
Pieces can be supplied to match. Sy offered to all delegates, missionaries and officials of the society 
Remember the complete stamp ? : and their wives, apply to Mrs. GEORGE C. MASTIN, 448 North 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” yo Z, Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 


Our catalogue ‘‘65-R” Luncheon and dinner will be served in the Second Church 


is free. at a small cost. 
Meriden Britannia Co. 


Chien One So Cee A A special train composed of best Pullman equipment, Draw- 
: ee - ing-room Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars and first-class Day Coaches 
Conn. ” zz of will leave New York 4.30 P. M. May 7th, and Boston 


2P.M. May 7. 

Buyers of tickets when: purchasing must ask for a certifi- 
cate to the Congregational Home Missionary Society, which 
will entitle holders to return passage at one-third of the going 
Brac rate. 


HAMILTON, Fare from New York to Chicago is $20.00 and 
CANADA, 


Bots from Boston to Chicago $22.00. The charge for 


Sold by : a double berth is, from New York $5.00 and from 


leading Dealers ' Boston $5.50. 
everywhere. 3 


For further information address 
' WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Just Published 


ET. Slattery Co. 


ARE NOW SHOWING 
COMPLETE LINES 


STREET SUITS 


Bolero, Pony, Eton, half and three- 
quarter length coats in Chiffon 
Broadcloth, Panama, Voile, 
Linen, etc. 


A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Commentary 
On the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 
ing, 814 inches by 6 inches, 726. pages. 


Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 
at $4.50. tts: 


‘The elaborate introduction to the 
study of the New Testament, the sum- 
maries of the chapters and sections, 
and the scholarly yet practical notes 
‘by Dr. Abbott, give to the volume a 
permanent value for the next quarter 
century.” 


ALSO 


Automobile Coats, 
~ Street Coats, Rain Coats 


House, Dinner and Evening Gowns 
PARIS AND VIENNA MODELS 


French Neckwear and Millinery 


COLD STORAGE FOR FURS 


155 Tremont St., Boston 


FRANK K. SAnpeErRs, D. D. 
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In and Around Boston 


A New Vocation 


The Boston ministers listened last Monday 
to Prof. H. L. Willett, one of the brightest of 
Chicago University’s large faculty. He drew 
attention to the general and colossal ignorance 
of the Bible which ineapacitates so many young 
people from understanding much of the best 
literature, to say nothing of their ethical loss 
through missing acquaintance with the history 
of a people animated by a pure religious pas- 
sion. The ‘‘ new vocation ’’ which he advocates 
is Bible teaching, for which the teacher should 
receive thorough preparation embracing ex- 
haustive knowledge of the history and con- 
tents of the Bible, with everything pertaining 
thereto. He believes there is a demand for 
such thoroughly equipped teachers in schools, 
colleges and even theological seminaries. 

The meeting recommended that all Congre- 
gational churches in Massachusetts which 
have not yet contributed for the relief of the 
sufferers by the San Francisco fire, be asked 
to take a special offering next Sunday. It was 
voted to ask the Congregational Club to re- 
quest its president, Mr. Samuel Usher, to act 
as treasurer to receive such contributions and 
Rey. Messrs. F. S. Hunnewell, Daniel Evans 
and J. G. Taylor were appointed a committee 
to co-operate in this service with the commit- 
tee of the Club which was appointed by that 
body on Monday evening. 


Dr. Morgan Gaining 


Dr. Charles L. Morgan, formerly pastor of 
the Jamaica Plain church and now over the 
First Church, Elgin, Il]., is stopping for the 
present at Newton with relatives and is gain- 
ing steadily, after several months of physical 
disabilities. He expects to be able to resume 
his work at Elgin in the early summer. He 
has received a warm welcome from his many 
friends in this vicinity. 


Death of Mr. Bixby 


Rey. J. P. Bixby died in Los Angeles, Cal., 
April 18, after an illness of several months. 
He has been a familiar figure in ministerial 
circles in Boston for more than a generation. 
He was a graduate of Williams College, class 
of 1858, and studied theology at Andover and 
Union (New York) Seminaries. His pastorates 
were in Milford, Oak Place and First Presby- 
terian, Boston, and in Norwood, where he 
remained twelve years. In 1879 he became 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
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Revere, and has since been engaged in religious ! 
and reform work in that community. He 
started the Pablic Library, and also the first 
local paper of the town, organized in 1889 a 
school for training students for evangelistic 
work and forthe ministry, which he called the 
Lay College. This was later incorporated as 
the Boston Evangelical Institute. He led in 
organizing Trinity Congregational Church at 
Beachmont, preached there for several years, 
and had charge of a home for aged ministers 
built under his direction and called the Dew- 
ing Memorial Building. He was a leader in 
temperance work, and active in many ways 
in promoting the moral and religious life of 
the community. He leaves a wife and two 
daughters, who have been his efficient co- 
workers. 


Death of John M. Fiske 


Religicus, as well as business circles, suffer 
a severe loss in the death of Mr. Fiske. He 
has been for more than forty years deputy 
collector of customs at Boston, and has long 
been an influential member of Mt. Vernon 
Church. He was a graduate of Yale, class of 
1856, and went to New Haven last week to 
make arrangements for a reunion of his class 
on its fiftieth anniversary next June. His 
death occurred Saturday afternoon, April 21, 
after a very brief illness. He leaves a widow, 
son and daughter. 

Mr. Fiske was born in Boston in 1834, 
entered the Harvard Law School after leav- 
ing Yale and was admitted to the bar in 1861. 
He was one of the best authorities in the 
country on customs rules and principles, a 
man of the highest integrity, universally 
trusted and a friend loved and lovable. His 
death takes from Congregational circles in 
Boston a strong and wise supporter. 


Archbishop O’Connell Welcomed to the City 


At aformal and elaborate banquet given in 
Symphony Hall last week by the laity of the 
diocese of Boston, the new coadjutor arch- 
bishop, O’Connell, was welcomed to the city 
by some of its representative citizens, Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic. Archbishop O’Con- 
nell was irenic in his temper and words and 
made a good impression. His firstappearance 
in the city in a civic capacity, came at the 
noonday mass meeting on the 21st, when to- 
gether with Bishops Lawrence and Mallalieu 
he represented the clergy of Boston at the 
meeting called to raise funds for the Califor- 
nia sufferers. 


TIFFANY (@) STUDIOS 


Studios. 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffan 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Madison Avenue 
New 


and 45th Street 
York 
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“Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G, Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATION 4L HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. aud 220d St., New York,N. Y. Mr William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t » whom donation3 and subcrip- 
tions aud all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph 6. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tue South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treas- 
urer, 105 East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. 
Newell, 151 Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. 
Hood. Congregational House, Boston, Mass,; Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Y. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries. 


CONGREGATIOYAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for studeuts for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen _ states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, IIL 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregantoum House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D, President; F. K Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Huvbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lessvn helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools eet: 
or at reduced cost Theadministrative expenses of this 
department. are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Senaey schools and individuals go directly for mission- 

ry work, 

he Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missiona'y Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C.S S.& Pub. Society; those from Ohlo and all states 
east to 14 Bea°on Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND> 
(Corporate name ‘’ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations fur Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Kev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave , and 2znd St, N. Y ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socrpry, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, boston. 
A Congreg ati »nal pocleby dene to the material, social, 
u oral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches. 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rey. F. E. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, Offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other sta es, 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Buildiug. Apply foraid to 
¥. E, Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools ia Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres ; U. HK. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Buston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary U.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Soo1ETy, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 

= 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Low RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN VIA 
NICKEL PLATE RO4D.—Tickets on sale daily April 
24 to May 4. Good return limit and stopover 
privileges. Before arranging for your trip write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


MANY of the old customers of Jones, McDuffee 
& Strattop, who were for thirty-two years at the 
corner of Franklin and Federal Streets, are yet 
unaware of their new location in the new ten-floor 
building, 33 Franklin Street, corner of Hawley, 
near Summer and Washington Streets. Their re- 
cent importation of China and Glass enables them 
to exhibit attractive lines. 


“Fish AND GAME CouNTRY.”—A new booklet 
issued by Boston & Maine Passenger Department, 
Boston. The angler who js planning or preparing 
@ vacation this spring or summer should write to 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, General Passenger 
Department, sending a two-cent stamp for the new 
illustrated booklet entitled, ‘‘ The Fish and Game 
Country.” It willbe mailed to any address. This 
book is entirely new, having just come from the 
printers; has a beautiful colored drawing on the 
cover and about sixty pages of choice illustrations 
and reading matter. 


THE NEW HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINER, KalIs- 
BRIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA.—A party of distin- 
guished engineers, newspaper representatives, etc., 
have just returned to Hamburg from Stettin, where 
they had proceeded upon the invitation of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, to be shown over the compa- 
ny’s new giant steamer, Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, 
which is now receiving the last finishing touches at 
the shipyards of the Vulcan Ship-8uilding Company. 
Swarms of workmen are continually at work, day 
and night, as the great vessel is to be delivered in 
Hamburg in a few weeks from now for the custom- 
ary trial voyages before she enters upon her first 
trip across the Atlantic. The Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria, or Auguste Victoria as she is commonly 
called, is not the old express steamship of that 
name, but an entirely new vessel. In fact, she is 
the largest steamship ever built. She is of 25,500 
tons gross register, 43 000 tons displacement, and 
there are eight (8) decks above the water line. A 
Ritz-Carlton restaurant «& la carte, elevators, 50 
suites and Chambres de Luxe, most of them with 
private bath and toilet, gymnasium, electric baths 
and massage, special telephone service, and last but 
not least a magnificent Palm Garden with playing 
fountains, ete., furnished and equipped by three of 
the best-known French firms, will be among the at- 
tractions of this steamer. The Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria has a length of over 700 feet and is 78 feet 
beam. She'will carry 550 passengers in first class, 
350 in second class, 300 in third class and 2,300 in 
her steerage, so that with her crew of 650 officers 
and men she will have room for 4,150 souls. Her 
cargo holds will have a capacity for 16,000 tons of 
freight. ‘ 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 


_ By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 


A Western Estimate 


**T have just finished reading the third chapter, 
‘Helps by the Way.’ I cannot recall anything so 
exactly adapted to young Christians as this chapter. 
The book has a freshness which makes it peculiarly 
attractive. I shall be glad to make wide uses of it 
in my work with both young and older Christians.” 


Spencer, Io. D: 


‘Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; student’s edition, in paper, 
30 cents. 
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FOR EASTER 


haw: 
Ci WEDDINGS 


Use the Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. Printed 
in pica type, 16mo,(44 x 63), 1ubricated. Each copy 
in a white card-board box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - 
*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
** The names of br de and groom, and date of mar- 

riage, can be stamped in gold on any style at the rate of 

20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publishers 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your chureh_or 
Sunday School until you have seen 


DEVOTIONAL SONCS 
By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 
and MAIN, 

256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published by the publishers of,the famous 
** Gospel Hymns.”’ 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


g0.75 net 


Religious Notices 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
con ition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and Infe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE C, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


For Sale, farms and residences of every description. 
A large list from which to select; good towns. A. J. 
Gilmore, Holliston, Mass. 


Manager for branch office New York. Must know 
bookkeeping. $25. Write for list other positions. 
Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 


Anxious fora change in location? We can help you 
to a good position in avy locality desired. Write us te- 
day. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Wanted, by a young woman teacher (white), position 
either as companion or as matron in Fre:h Air Home or 
other institution. References furnished and requested 
in return. Address Miss L, J. Loucks, Jackson College, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Wanted, a Mother’s Helper in minister’s famil 
where there are four young children and one mai 
kept. Apply, giving references, age, experience and 
salary expected to Mrs. Hoeck, 70 W)man Street, 
Brockton, *Mass. 


Oamping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
Tne best way. The inexpensive yet Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of Jadies and gentlemen. Address 
Rey. Robert C, Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


To rent, for the summer, a small, pleasant, neat cot- 
tage in the quiet, beautiful village of Cornwall, Ct. 
Comfortable, well-shaded veranda aud yard. Desirable 
for those seeking rest. Terms reasonable. Address C 
M. Cole, Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Ct. 


For Sale or te Rent, Hawkes Cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Winnepesaukee ; 
under large pines, near steamboat landing. Good water, 
fine scenery, good boating, fishivg and bathing. Inquire 
of Rey. Albert S. Hawkes, Wilson, Ct. 


Furnished House in Sharon, Mass. Centrally lo- 
cated, very accessible to Boston, house of six rooms and 
bath, with modern improvements, all in first class con- 
dition. Will be rented by the month or season, as pre- 
ferred. Address S.,14, care The Vongregationahst, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Europe. Few more tojoin C. E. party to Geneva Con- 
vention, Holland, Germany, Switzeiland, Italy. Return 
by Mediterranean steamer via Gibraltar and Azores; 
50 days’ tour for $215, all fares and board. Cheapest 
rates yet high-toned party. Address Rey. H. Martin 
Kellogg, Ekonk, Ct. : 


Wanted, Parker’s People’s Bible, Stoddard’s Lec- 
tures, Beacon Lights of. History, New International 
Encyclopedia, Americana, Century Dictionary, Warner’s 
Libiary. Appleton’s American Encyclopedia with index 
and all anuuals, these and Britannica, Modern Klo- 
quence, Historians’ History and Forbush’s Travel Les- 
sons in Life of Christ, unsurpassed for_the Sunday 
school, for sale. Address Buok-exchange, Derby, Ct. 


1!For Sale, a fine property at Essex, N. Y.,‘on the 
immediate shore of TAG Champlain. An elegant house, 
fourteen rooms, modern piumbing. Water from the 
lake over the house. Five acres of excellent land, 
Beautiful shade trees. An orchard, apple, ess plum, 
cherry trees. The place is admirably situate for a 
summer residence. For fu ther description and terms 
of sale write to Rey. Charles N. Wilder 235-E. 76th 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


Mitlion Dollar Campaign 


THE OBSERVANCE OF MAY 13 AS HAYSTACK SUNDAY 


The officers of the American Board suggest to our churches the appropriateness of 


holding in the near future a Haystack Sunday. 


In view of the great foreign missionary 


movement which grew out of the Haystack Prayer Meeting in 1806, that little gathering in 
Williamstown deserves to rank as one.of the great events in the history of the modern 


church. Fortunately an abundance of literature 


We call attention to the following: — 


LIFE OF SAMUEL J. MILLS, by Rev. Thomas C, Richards—Pilgrim Press—an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable biography of the Hero of the Haystack. Mr. Richards not only recovers Mills from obscurity but makes 


him out to be a great man. 


on the subject may now be obtained. 


THE APRIL NUMBER OF THE ENVELOPE SERIES, published by the American Board. This contains an 
exceedingly valuable article by Edward Warren Capen, Ph. D., on the Haystack Meeting, being especially rich in 


the history leading up to the event. 


Single copies free. 


Subscriptions ten cents per year. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST FOR APRIL 7th contains an illustrated article by Rev. Thomas C. Richards on 


the Haystack Meeting. 


We will send free our Haystack Leaflet, giving in very condensed form the essential facts. 
THE HAYSTACK BIBLE MARKER issued by the Board is a beautiful thing, done in sepia and gold, and 


giving Mills’s motto “‘WE CAN IF WE WILL.” 
Let the pastor preach on the Haystack Prayer 


Let the Superintendent arrange special exercises in the Sunday School the same day. 


We furnish these at one cent each or fifty cents per hundred. 


Meeting. 
Decorate the room with 


flags of all nations and a little haystack. Offer Bible Markers to all children who come, and when they are dis- 


tributed have them say together ‘“‘WE CAN IF WE WILL.” 


We suggest Sunday, May 13, as a good time. 


Then take up a collection for the American Board. 


CORNELIUS H. PATTON, Home Seeretary. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
nein 0 all Denominations 


nm equal term 


THEOLOGICAL 
eee Stiga ae SEMINARY 


Religious Peda agog 
Sept. 26, 1906. aarese Chane DEAN. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional] lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue. etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Sec’y, 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminarv 


74th year opens Sept. 19th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the Meanie and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
paratory. Certificates to College. Advanced courses for 

igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 
erienced teachers; native French and German. New 

rick Al heli boc with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ball, fi hockey golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and speattn tale located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 
DUMMER ACADEMY spntu byfieta, 
Massachusetts. 
Founded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
for any college or scientific school. Number limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 


school house and cottage. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. 


Samuel J. Mills 


The Hero of the Haystack 
By THOMAS C. RICHARDS 


This is the life-story of the man 
" who one hundred years ago woke 
the spint of Missions in America 
— the first Student Volunteer. 
wo 
ROBERT E.\SPEER says of it 


“Tt is an invaluable missionary book 

P of peculiar interest to the 
eae of the Student Movement, of 
the American Board, of the Bible So- 
ciety, and of all our other missionary 
organizations which owe so much, if 
not their very existence, to Samuel 
Mills’ initiative.” 

Fully illustrated and indexed 


$1.25 net 


The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago BOSTON New York 


It will serve the interests of all concerned if, in 


correspondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in Zhe Congregationalist, 


0uRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Reperet 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


Oldest in New England -_ 


15 Temple Place, Tel. 1211-2 oxford 
Just Published 


A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Gommentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 

Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 

ing, 8% inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. . 
Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 
at $4.50. 
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New York BOSTON Chicago 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
: Hartshorn on label. . 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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A tectonic, i. ¢., non-voleanic earth- 
quake, which struck the Santa Clara 
Valley region of California on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, followed by fire, famine, 
thirst and exposure to the elements, and 
partial destruction of San Francisco and 
several adjacent towns, has at once de- 
pressed and elevated, awed and made 
more loving, shocked and melted, dis- 
heartened and inspired the people of this 
country as no great catastrophe of mod- 
ern times has done. The loss of life will 
never be known exactly or even approxi- 
mately, so soon did the flames begin to 
consume the mingled wreckage of wood, 
stone, steel and crippled or buried human 
bodies which the tremors of the rocks 
had brought to earth on that fair spring 
morn; and since the conduits through 
which both water and gas were conveyed 
were also disrupted by the earth’s settle- 


ment and readjustment, all the materials- 


were ready for such a swift and remorse- 
less display of nature’s unmorality and 
man’s impotency as no great modern cen- 
ter of population has ever known. 

For three full days the flames swept 
hither and yon, whithersoever they would, 


In unremorseful folds of rolling fire. 


Federal, state, municipal and private 
buildings of stone, steel and brick, like 
the innumerable wooden structures, fell 
ready victims to the consuming or trans- 
forming flame and heat. Three-fourths 
of the developed real estate of the metrop- 
olis of the Pacific coast must and will be 
rebuilt, with all that audacity, energy 
and regard for higher esthetic and sani- 
tary ideals which is characteristic of an 
American community when given an op. 
portunity to create de novo municipal con- 
ditions on a broad and up-to-date scale. 
Baltimore here points the way to San 
Francisco. 

Of the nominal loss, much less the 
actual, it is almost futile to specify, since 
the catastrophe involves destruction of 
those assets of private and commercial life 
which never can be rated, and since it 
means such far-reaching interference 
with individual and corporate plans and 
must necessitate so much loss of labor 
and income from capital while the new 

. city is arising. The liability of insurance 
companies, American and European, may 
range anywhere from $150,000,000 to 

- $200, 000,000; and this burden, be it noted, 
will be borne by Germans, Britons and 
Russians, as well as by fellow-Americans 
of the California victims, so interrelated 
and interdependent are the sons of men. 

Providentially San. Francisco, though 
it lost somewhat by reason of its situa- 


tion, of that immediate succor from: 


trained fire-fighters and good Samaritans 
which proximity to other large centers 
of population would have afforded, had 
within it a large detachment of Federal 
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soldiers, well commanded by General 
Funston; and within reach were reserve 
stores of the nation’s army: food, tents, 
medical supplies and ammunition. Mar- 
tial law, rigidly, but justly enforced, kept 
in check the enemies of society and crim- 
inal classes who otherwise would have 
made a veritable hell out of an inferno. 
Backed splendidly by Congress’ appro- 
priation of $2,500,000, and by Secretary 
of War Taft’s swift massing of the entire 
resources of the military arm, in tents, 
rations and medical stores, on the district 
in need; and ably seconded by Admiral 
Goodrich and men from the navy, Gen- 
eral Funston proved the value to society 
in times of peace, of a trained, disciplined 
force of men. They saved life and prop- 
erty, which the local police and vigilance 
committee could not have saved; and 
they stood for law and order, equitable 
division of such food supplies as re- 
mained, kindness to the weak and de- 
fenseless when it was easy to act as if 
the strongest were ordained to survive. 
Moreover, the army had both the scien- 
tifically trained officers and the equipment 
in stores and experience for compelling 
the 250,000 homeless, shelterless folk to 
begin to lead as sanitary and society re- 
garding lives as was possible under the 
trying circumstances. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
citizens of the city for their display of 
human brotherhood, of fellowship in a 
common peril and common sorrow. All 
racial, religious and economic distinctions 
were lost sight of in the common need; 
and as after the great Chicago fire so in 
this case it has been difficult to know 
which to admire most, the capacity for 
self-recovery which has been shown by 
the Californian losers or the lavish, un- 
precedented generosity of the residents of 
the outer world. 

Obedient to the call of President Roose- 
velt and state governors, and following 
the example of the Chief Executive, of 
Congress and of state legislatures, in- 
dividuals, corporations and common- 
wealths, have given by millions, thou- 
sands, hundreds and tens, so that as we 
go to press the total amount of cash or 
provisions at the disposal of the afflicted 
California municipalities is not less than 
$14,000,000. This has come wholly from 
America, President Roosevelt having in- 
timated to Europeans who have coupled 
money offers with their words of sym- 
pathy, that we appreciate their gene- 
rosity but prefer to care for our own 
needy and imperiled. 

This vast sum of money and property 
set apart for rendering aid will be ad- 
‘ministered doubtless by a representative 
local committee, and also to a consider- 
able extent by the National Red Cross 
Association whose work in this particular 
crisis will be under the charge of Dr. 
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Edward T. Devine, the country’s leading 
charity expert, editor of Charities and a 
professor at Columbia University. This 
appointment assures the wise as well as 
honest use of relief funds. 

Elsewhere we comment on what the 
great catastrophe must mean to the ec- 
clesiastical institutional life of the city. 
The surviving churches in San Francisco 
and those in Oakland, Berkeley and ad- 
jacent towns, have had a royal oppor- 
tunity to play the role of Good Samari- 
tan, and they have done it to the limit. 

The destruction of many very valuable 
art collections of the city, notably that 
of the late C. P. Huntington, which was 
to go to the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, the destruction of the price- 
less and unmatched Sutro collection of 
books pertaining to the early history of 
the Pacific coast, and the serious damage 
done to Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
at Palo Alt», amounting in property loss 
to $4 000,000—all these are phases of the 
tragedy which command the sympathetic 
interest of men of discernment, for it is 
comparatively easy to re-rear factories, 
warehouses, and the like; but master- 
pieces of art and literature are unique— 
and the first abodes of religionists and 
scholars gather about them an atmos- 
phere which cannot be restored. 

One blot on the city’s life, an ulcer 
eating at its heart, the heinousness of 
which has been more clearly revealed by 
the ruins of the fire, it will now be possible 
to diminish if not end, namely, Chinatown 
with its gambling dens, its slavery of 
women and girls, its opium joints and its 
corruption of society in general. San 
Francisco in the past has been one of the 
gayest, wickedest, most variously vicious 
cities inthecountry. This terrible tragedy 
and period of discipline cannot but have 
a purging effect, not only on the surviving 
population but on the ideals of the city of 
the future. To pass through such an 
ordeal], to rise superior to the difficulties 
which lie ahead and rebuild the great 
metropolis of the future will prove a 
process terribly sifting and one in which 
only sound character and sound phys- 
ical health can survive. Hence we may 
reasonably look for not only a grander 
city outwardly but a better city at heart, 
less Bohemian and worldly in its ways 
and ideals. 

Out of the tragedy and its aftermath 
will come a united nation such as has 
never been known before. All barriers 
of race, color, creed, class, social status, 
provincialism or sectionalism go down in 
the diffusing heat of the sympathy which 
such woe and need compel, and the obsta- 
cles to prompt succor which legalism and 
red tape impose are swept away with a 
rush. 

At such times the religious instinct is 
either crushed or exalted. God either 


~ 
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seems a mockery or he is a very present 
refuge. With most of her church struc- 
tures gone, San Francisco nevertheless 
observed last Sunday. Adherents gath- 
ered around the ruins of their shrines 
and prayed, sang and listened to their 
pastors’ words of thanks for lives pre- 
served; or they held praise services in 
the great public reservations where the 
refugees were massed, or—if Roman 
Catholics—they celebrated mass in the 
open air. In Oakland and Berkeley the 
churches served as shelters for the home- 
less, and the pews were sleeping bunks. 
Students from Leland Stanford and the 
University of California served as almon- 
ers of aid and as nurses, and we can only 
faintly imagine what superb tokens of 
practical Christianity and tireless conse- 
cration the Christian citizenship of the 
stricken district has shown. 
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Gen. William Booth has given $1,000. 


Canada’s Parliament has appropriated $100,- 
000; New Zealand offers $25,000. 


There will be no more making of fun of Gen- 
eral Funston or belittling his ability or de- 
faming his character. 

The head of the sub-committee on provisions 
in San Francisco is the well known Jewish 
rabbi, Dr. Jacob Voorsanger. 

The Salvation Army collected $2,200 from a 
crowd of three thousand people gathered in 
Union Square, New York City, on Sunday 
afternoon. 

John Murphy, a Pittsburg, Pa., philan- 
thropist and capitalist, offers transportation 
of 1,000 families, houses for them to occupy, 
and labor. 


Rev. S. B. Forbes and his wife of Hartford, 


Ct., well known to our churches as treasurer 
of the National Council, passed through the 
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ordeal safely, losin however, all their bag 
gage. 


A woman whose husband had been killed 
was being restored to strength and sanity at 
the Congregational church, Oakland, when 
she recognized standing near her a brother 
whom she had not seen in seven years. 


The rector of St. Thomas Church, New 
York City, plans, if the donor’s consent can 
be secured, to take $250,000 of the $500,000 
building fund of that church, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, and send it to San Francisco 
for use by the bishop of California in rebuild- 
ing the Protestant Episcopal churches. — 


President Tucker of Dartmouth College, 
who had been lecturing at the Berkeley Divin- 
ity School, was out of the danger zone when 
the earthquake came. Prof. William James 
of Harvard University, who had been lec- 
turing at Leland Stanford University, also 
escaped harm, much to the relief of his many 
admirers East and West. 
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THE BURNED AREA 


The Boslon Globe 


Arrows indicate churches and religious institutions affected, the burned section inclosed with blackiline 
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Two states observed April 19 as a public 
holiday—Massachusetts and California. But 
one was in memory of an event which oc- 
curred 131 years ago, the other because of an 
event which happened the day before, yet 
will be remembered as long as the earlier 
one. 


The Old South Church, Boston, on Sunday 
morning took a collection of $1,000, and in 
the evening one of $225. ‘The North Ave- 
nue Church, Cambridge, contributed $250, 
Park Street, Boston, $226, Washington Street, 
Quincy, $175, Berkeley Temple, Boston, $125, 
Dane Street, Beverly, $104, Winter Hill, Som- 
erville, $100. Plymouth Church, Brooklyn,- 
collected $1,168 at the morning service. 


Rey. Dr. J. K. McLean, president of Pacific 
Theological Seminary at Berkeley, the Nestor 
of Congregationalism on the Pacific coast, was 
in San José when the earthquake came, an in- 
mate of the St. James Hotel. The bed on 
which he lay was covered with falling d4bris; 
his head was severely cut and he was-re: .Jered 
unconscious. He has arrived home in Berke- 
ley in a wounded and distressing condition. 


From the halls of Congress, from capitalist 
and labor, from Gentileand Jew, all rose above 
their differences and were bound together in a 
vital bond of a common brotherhood. From 
all quarters gifts and tributes have been flow- 
ing freely. Just as when the ambulance rush- 
ing through the crowded streets of the city is 
recognized by all as having the right of way, 
and every business and pleasure stops, just so 
in San Francisco. Humanity, suffering hu- 
manity, is calling, and with a quick reply 
humanity is responding. How it renews our 
faith in human nature! There is suffering 
San Francisco—what perfect qualities were 
displayed, what courage and faith! How 
nobly did she face that most terrible of ter- 
rors, the terror of the shaking earth! How 
nobly does she meet the conditions that now 
confront her, castidown, but not in despair!— 
Ex-Ambassador Hon. Joseph Choate, in an 
address at New, York. 


Event and Comment 


A PRAYER FOR THE PACIFIC 
COAST SUFFERERS 


(Suggested for use in the churches by Bishop 
Greer of New York) 


O Father of mercy and God of all 
comfort, our only help in time of need, 
look down from heaven, we humbly 
beseech Thee; behold, visit and relieve 
Thy servants to whom such great and 
gtievous loss and suffering have come 
through the earthquake and the fire. 
In Thy wisdom Thou hast seen fit to 
visit them with trouble and to bring 
distress upon them. Remember them, 
O Lord, in mercy, and endue their 
souls with patience under this afflic- 
tion. Though they be perplexed and 
troubled on every side, save them from 
despair and suffer not their faith and 
trust in Thee to fail. In this hour of 
darkness, when Thou hast made the 
eatth to tremble and the mountains 
thereof to shake, be Thou, O God, 
their Refuge and their Strength, and 
their present help in trouble. And for- 
asmuch as Thou alone canst bring 
light out of darkness and good out of 
evil, let the light of Thy loving coun- 
tenance shine upon them through the 
cloud; let the Angel of Thy presence 
be with them in their ‘sorrow, to com- 
fort and support them, giving strength 
to the weak, courage to the faint and 
consolation to the dying. We ask it 
in the name of him who in all our 


affliction is afflicted with us, Thy Son, 
our Saviour. Jesus Christ. Amen. — 


IRST CHURCH, Burlington, Vt., is 

about to bid farewell to its pastor, 
Dr. Atkins, whom it has reluctantly but 
gracefully yieldedito the 
First Church, Detroit. 
The writers who in this issue give our 
readers a little idea of his qualities have 
not overstated his influence in his ewn 
parish and throughout Vermont. Dr. 
Atkins, as all who know him will gladly 
testify, is a man of unusual gifts, proved 
capacity and exceptional promise, and he 
is still in the earlier years of a ministry 
which is already of large value to the 
denomination. <A preacher of the first 
rank, his spiritual power is quite as evi- 
dent as his intellectual ability. The touch 
of D. L. Moody and of Mt. Hermon 
School, where he spent some of his teach- 
ing days, is still upon him, and earnest- 
ness and zeal are matched by knowledge 
and breadth. It is but fair in this con- 


Our Cover Portrait 


nection to recognize the part that the 


Burlington church has had in his develop- 
ment. Our local correspondent writes: 
“Two things have contributed largely to 
the success of this closing pastorate—the 
perfect confidence of the church in its 
pastor and the equal confidence of the 
pastor in his church. Out of this mutual 
confidence has come a freedom of action 
and of utterance which has been thor- 
oughly appreciated by the pastor and 
which has enabled the church to get the 
best service out of a highly gifted and 
resourceful man.”’ We doubt not that 
the church to which Dr. Atkins goes will 
treat him in this same fashion, and that 


while he serves it he will frequently cheer 
by his presence and words the smaller . 
churches of Michigan and the Interior. 
His pastorate at Burlington closes this 
week and he begins work at Detroit, 
May 6. 


INANCIALLY, the year just closed 
has been unprecedented in the history 

of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. Contributions 

apenas ne from individuals and 
~*~" churches increased $70,500 
over the preceding year and the perma- 
nent funds were augmented $123,000. This 
twofold result has never been equaled in 
any other of the eighty years of the so- 
ciety’s history. The campaign for wiping 
out the debt is being vigorously continued. 
The amount still needed is $183,000. Some 
churches that have made special offerings 
have not yet forwarded them and all 
churches that have not yet made the 
special contribution are earnestly invited 
to do so at the earliest practicable date. 
One notable feature of the recent finan- 
cial campaign has been the uniform suc- 
cess of the use of the methods suggested. 
In no instance, so far as is known, has 
there been a failure to obtain the extra 
amount asked for, where the suggestions 
made for securing the money have 
been acted on. No other work of the 
Congregational churches seems to be of 
more urgent importance just now than 
the task of freeing our Home Missionary 
Society from this restrictive financial bur- 
den, so that it may promptly take advan- 
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tage of unequaled opportunities for home 
mission expansion. May the Oak Park 
meeting be gladdened by a still more 
cheering report than can be made today. 


S CONSTANT or frequent periodic 
effort for revival the normal condi- 
tion of the Church? This question is 
before Presbyterians in 
ia Herc a connection with the 
General Assembly’s 
evangelistic committee, which has been 
at work for the last five years. The Jn- 
terior discusses this subject with cordial 
approval of the movement and of its 
chief supporters, Mr. John H. Converse, 
who has contributed money so generously, 
and Dr. Chapman and his assistants, who 
have labored so diligently. This move- 
ment has brought forward evangelism as 
the { «st duty of the minister and the first 
reiigious concern of the churches. Will 
the results of this organized effort con- 
tinued permanently increase the power of 
the Church more than if pastors and lay 
Christians are expected to cultivate their 
own fields without annual revival cam- 
paigns conducted by professional evan- 
gelists? Does this special stimulant, fre- 
quently applied, promote the spiritual 
health of the community? Beyond doubt 
great blessings have followed this move- 
ment, as reports from time to time in the 
columns of The Congregationalist have 
shown. Other denominations have been 
led to follow the example of the Presby- 
terians, our own among them, and the 
evangelistic committee appointed by our 
last National Council has thrown itself 
into the work with great earnestness. 


N SEVERAL CITIES, such as Sche- 

nectady, Pittsburg and Los Angeles, 
ingatherings into the churches have 
been large, and many 
smaller communities 
have rejoiced in the 
quickening power of the Holy Spirit. But 
the total result has fallen far short of 
what was confidently proposed when the 
new movement was inaugurated by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly five years 
ago. The Interior says that while the 
decline in additions to the churches has 
been arrested and lost ground has been 

Tegained, no marked advance can be dis- 
~ cerned; and it mentions abuses that have 
developed in connection with the move- 
ment which may more seriously disturb 
the Church if they are unchecked. The 
successes claimed by evangelists and their 
advertisers have been much exaggerated, 
sometimes by exuberant overstatement 
and sometimes by inexact and extrava- 
gant language. The spirit of boasting of 
actual results has been cultivated when 
it could be fed only by imagined results 
hoped for. ‘‘We have talked as if we 
had already worked up a revival, when in 
truth nothing worthy to be called a re- 
vival in a large sense has even yet been 
granted us.’”’ The professional evangelist 
has been put forward as more necessary 
to the growth of the Church than the set- 
tled pastor. The few men who have 
proved exceptionally successful as travel- 
ing revivalists have been followed by an 
increasing number of ministers who have 
abandoned the pastorate under the delu- 
sion that they could do more good in the 
evangelistic line. A guild of evangelists 


How Far Expectations 
Have Been Realized 
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has lately been formed, indicating a tend- 
ency to make itinerant revivalism a per- 
manent profession. The practice of some 
evangelists in encouraging voluntary of- 
ferings whose total amount is known 
only to the recipient promotes the sus- 
picion of .avarice, and even when this 
falls on honest men it injures the influ- 
ence of the Christian ministry. When 
evangelists have advance agents to sella 
new song book they not only suggest 
graft, but the professional gospel singer 
often leaves the music of the church low- 
ered from the tone of reverent worship 
to the level of entertainment and lung 
exercise. While we have reproduced in 
the main the statements of the Interior, 
we are inclined to agree with it that, 
giving all due praise to the evangelistic 
movement of the last three or four years, 
it would not be wise to establish it as a 
permanent part of our church organ- 
ization. 


HE NEW LEGISLATION for public 
education in England is now fully 
launched. A bill was presented in Parlia- 
ment, April 9, with an 
extended speech by the 
Minister of Education, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, and was favorably 
received by the majority. The main issue, 
of course, turns on provision for religious 
instruction, which is substantially as out- 
lined in The Congregationalist of last 
week. The schools are of two classes, 
provided and non-provided. The former 
are furnished by the State, the buildings 
of the latter by the churches and receive 
appropriations for their support from the 
State. Both classes are to come under 
the local education authorities for secular 
and religious instruction, and all teachers 
will be appointed and dismissed by them. 
In all provided schools undenominational 
religious instruction will prevail, and in 
denominational schools undenominational 
instruction will be given three mornings 
each week, while if parents so desire, de- 
nominational teaching may-be given two 
mornings by denominational volunteers. 
Attendance will not be compulsory on 
any religious instruction. A new grant of 
$5,000,000 is to be made annually for rent- 
ing school buildings owned by churches 
and for other expenditure. We believe 
a large majority of English parents desire 
some sort of instruction in the Bible for 
their children to be given in the schools. 
But we expect to see a long struggle over 
the religious provisions in this bill, per- 
haps a contest between the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, and 
eventually the surrender to the Church by 
the State of all responsibility for syste- 
matic instruction in the Bible. 


England’s Struggle 
over Education 


In the universal sympathy for the sufferers 
by earthquake and fire not a protest is heard 
against the contributions of large sums by 
directors of: banks and other stock corpora- 
tions from their general funds. Probably the 
stockholders are glad to make these involun- 
tary offerings to those in such desperate need. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that officers 
and directors of the big insurancs companies 
are being prosecuted as criminals for making 
contributions from the companies’ funds for 
a cause in need which they thought it would 


‘ be for the advantage of the stockholders and 
The authority to~ 


for the country to support. 
contribute is the same in one case as in the 
other. 
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An Important Denominational 
Step 


Discussion has been going on in vari- 
ous quarters of late as to whether the 
six benevolent societies should not agree 
among themselves as to what it is reason- 
able to expect from the churches in the 
way of contributions, and then unite in 
suggesting how this sum be divided among 
the churches. The success of the United 
Brethren in such a plan, the satisfactory 
venture upon an apportionment scheme 
on the part of the Congregational churches 
of Maine, together with more general con- 
siderations, led several prominent pastors 
to suggest the consideration of the sub- 
ject by the advisory committee of the 
National Council. Dissatisfaction over 
the existing. method or rather lack of 
method, is rapidly increasing. With the 
debts of the three larger societies aggre- 
gating half a million dollars after years 
of severe retrenchment on the field and 
at the time of the greatest financial pros- 
perity, many are coming to) realize that 
there is a sad lack of businesslike co- 
operation among our churches in the con- 
duct of their benevolent affairs. 

In American Board and American Mis- 
sionary Association circles agitation on 
this subject has been especially promi- 
nent. As a result the advisory commit- 
tee, constituted by the National Council, 
and composed of representatives of the 
six societies, invited each society to send 
delegates to a conference on the sub- 
ject in Hartford, April 18. With such 
denominational leaders as Pres. Samuel 
B. Capen, Dr William Hayes Ward and 
Mr. Lucien C. Warner taking hold of the 
project, backed by a goodly array of sec- 
retaries and pastors in attendance, some- 
thing was bound to come out of the 
meeting ; and something did. A surpris- 
ing degree of unanimity was manifested 
from the start, and a plan which gives 
good promise of workability was rapidly 
drawn up. : 

While few details are given out as yet, 
certain features were so far determined 
as to warrant mention. Each society was 
asked to furnish a conservative estimate 
of the needs for next year, excluding pay- 
ment of debts. After these estimates had 
been examined and somewhat modified in 
view of general conditions, they were 
found to amount to about $2,000,000. Itis 
proposed to work out a scheme for the 
equitable division of some such sum among 
the churches through their State Associa- 
tions—all by way of suggestion and not, 
compulsion, of course. In this process 
the aid of the societies interested is to be 
invoked and an accountant skilled in such 
matters is to be employed. If the state 
bodies take kindly to the plan and will 
hand down suggestions to the churches, 
it is believed that a notable advance in our 
benevolent work can be secured. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in such a 
movement is that it shall become mechan- 
ical. The societies should be able to pre- 
vent this by aggressive inspirational work. 
There is danger, too, in over much unifi- 
cation in appeal. The consolidation idea 
may easily be carried so far under the 
impulse of a theory as to rob these sepa- 
rate lines of work of their proper influence 
upon:the givers. There is for instance a 
line of demarkation between the home 
and foreign work which should be recog- 
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nized or both will suffer. We would 
suggest that in case the churches take up 
with this excellent scheme and agree to 
be thorough and businesslike in their 
support of the societies, it is no more 
than right that the societies should agree 
not to incur debts under the new policy. 

If such an issue can be brought about, 
the Hartford conference will have marked 
@ new era in our benevolent work. 


Migratory Divorce Checked 


The Federal Supreme Court last week, 
by a majority vote, sustained the Supreme 


Court ‘of New York State in a decision © 


affecting divorce which establishes the 
rule that divorce decrees of one state 
are not valid with other states save under 
conditions which will make against that 
migratory habit of seeking divorce which 
has come to be such a scandal in this 
country, and which has brought us into 
such disrepute at home and abroad. The 
casein brief wasthis. J. and H. Haddcck 
were married in 1868, the husband being 
an unwilling participant in the ceremony, 
and not living with the wife. In188i he 
secured a divorce in Connecticut, where 
he then lived, and in 1882 he was married 
again. The first wife suing for an annuity, 
it was granted by New York’s highest 
court as well as a decree naming her as 
still the legal wife. This decree the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court now sustains, affirm- 
ing that a state—in this case Connecticut 
—in which only one party to a divorce 
proceeding lives cannot dissolve a mar- 
riage tie in such a way as to compel other 
states to recognize its decree withc ut ques- 
tion, relying on the well-known constitu- 
tional provision requiring ‘‘full faith and 
credit, etc.,’’ by one state of the acts of 
another state. 

This constitutional provision, Justice 
White and his four associates hold—four 
judges dissenting—only binds when the 
court rendering the decree has jurisdic- 
tion ‘‘either of the subject-matter or of 
the person of the defendant”’; and such 
jurisdiction the Connecticut. court did 
not have, because only one party 'to the 
divorce sought was legally party to. the 
suit in Connecticut. 

Moreover, the court proceeded to argue 
that, even had there been full jurisdiction 
in this case, it by no means follows that 
one state may always bind another, for it 
argued : 

Let the fact be that where persons are mar- 
ried in the State of New York either of the 
parties to the marriage may, in violation of 
the marital obligations, desert the other and 
go into the State of Connecticut, there acquir- 
ing a domicile, and procure a dissolution of 
the marriage which would be binding in the 
State of New York as to the party to the mar- 
riage there domiciled, it would follow that the 
‘power of the State of New York as to the dis- 
solution of the marriage as to its domiciled 
citizen’ would be of no practical avail. And, 

_ conversely, the like result would follow if the 
marriage had been celebrated in Connecticut 
and desertion had been from that state to New 
York, and consequently the decree had been 
rendered in New York. - Even a superficial 
analysis will make this clear. Under the rule 
contended for it would follow that the states 
whose laws were the most lax as to length of 
residence required for domicile as to causes for 
divorce and to speed of procedure concerning 
divorce would in effect dominate all other 
states. 

Advocates of divorce reform and of 
uniform Federal divorce legislation differ 
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considerably as to the opportuneness of 
this decision and its effect upon the re- 
form which they, urge.;* Lawyers differ 
much also as to its immediate disturbing 
and tragic effects on many families, and 
on offspring of alliances contracted in 
good faith and following divorce litiga- 
tion of the character now condemned by 
the highest court. That it is a conserva- 
tive decree tending to stop certain repre- 
hensible practices in what had come to be 
an industry in which South Dakota and 
Rhode Island were the worst sinners 
among the commonwealths, all admit. 
We note that the two Roman Catholic 
justices on the bench were with the 
majority. 

There has been an accumulation of evi- 
dence, statistical, judicial and journalis- 
tic, of recent years teaching the American 
people that they must bestir themselves 
if they wish to save the institution of the 
family from a spirit of anarchistic in- 
dividualism run riot. Clergymen who 
marry couples have been aroused to 
stricter care in marrying divorcees. Ju- 
rists have assembled to compare notes 
as to judicial reforms needed. Parents, 
we trust, have not been entirely oblivious 
to the responsibilities which rest upon 
them in standing more steadfastly for 
pure marital ideals for their children’s 
sakes; and last, but not least, judges on 
the bench have taken to combating the 
laxity of the times and stiffening up the 
courts. : 


The Problems of Christ’s Church 
The Training of Children * 


The soundest church life will always be 
found where much thought and care are 
given to the training of the children. In 
the home that life will express itself in a 
winning as well as righteous example and 
in the careful education of the children 
in the rudiments of the Christian life. 
We have deliberately and for good cause 
chosen to remove religion from among 
the subjects taught in our public schools, 


‘we are all the more under obligation, 
‘therefore, to fulfill our duty of parental 


instruction in the home. And this is a 
duty which belongs in the first place to 
fathers. In every home where the father 
never speaks of his faith or instructs his 
children in what he himself believes, he 
is laying the foundations by this neglect 
for future unbelief. Our reticence, car- 
ried too far, becomes a mere betrayal of 
the great interests which Christ com- 
mitted to our care. 

The general interest of all church mem- 
bers should be assured to the Sunday 
school in which the church assumes its 
teaching office and seeks to lay broad 
foundations for faith and service in the 
minds of its children. The ideal would 


-be a common school for all Christians 


where all together would study God’s 
ways and Word. Many a father who 
complains that his boys do not like to 
go to Sunday school would find an effect- 
ive method of securing their attendance 
in going himself. 

For many reasons this ideal of a gen- 
eral church school is out of reach. But 
it should be steadily kept in mind and 

* Prayer meeting topic for April 29—May 5. The 
Training of Children. John 21: 15; Matt. 18: 
7-14; Mark 9: 33-37. The child in the family. 


The work and needs of the Sunday school. The 
child’s place in the church. 
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there should be no such broad division 
between “church ’”’ and ‘‘ Sunday school”’ 
as exists in many congregations. Every 
member of the church should be as fre- 
quent a visitor as possible to the school— 
his school. He should go to learn—not 
to find fault. And if he sees a way to 
increase the interest and improve the 
work of the school he should be ready to 
help and wise in kindly counsel. 

The ideal of the church requires the 
presence of the children at its central and 
common worship. The Sunday school 
should train for worship, but it cannot. 
take the place of worship. One of the 
sad sights of the time is a Sunday morn- 
ing service with no children present. The 
present popular demand for a revision of 
our forms of worship must not be allowed 
to forget that the children have rights in 
their Father’s house. No more practical 
subject for prayerful discussion and care- 
ful thought could be offered than this of 
the place of the children in the life of 
the church and of the duty of the church 
in providing for the satisfaction of their 
religious instincts and needs. 


In Brief 


While a generous public unclasps its purse: 
string in behalf of California, Japan is not 
being forgotten and the various funds for re- 
lief are being steadily increased. The Amer- 
ican Board fund has now reached $5,700. 
The Toronto Daily Star has already fcr- 
warded over $9,000, collected from all parts. 
of Canada. 


To the mythology of the Wesleys must be- 
added another tale for which a contributor 
to the Christian Guardian, Toronto, is re- 
sponsible. Traveling recently with a former: 
friend, she told him that Niagara and Rock 
of Ages were always associated in her mind 
because Charles Wesley wrote the hymn after: 
visiting the cataract! 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale deplores the fact. 
that there is no religious history of New Eng- 
land inclusive and interpretative of the evolu- 
tion of the polity of the Puritans and PiJgrims 
and the sister polities which since have entered: 
in and taken up their abode. He calls on some- 
young New Englander of the old line to spend: 
the next twenty years in giving the world a 
classic of its kind. 


The article on page 608 by Mr. Morris of our- 
editorial staff is the first of three embodying 
the results of a recent trip to Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg and Dayton. The two former cities are- 
in a sense the joint headquarters of the Metho- 
dist Protestant body, while at Dayton converge 
the principal material and spiritual interests. 
of the United Brethren. This brief series of 
articles that are to appear consecutively will, - 
we hope, convey timely information to our 
own churches, many of which areasking what 
these other bodies of Christians are and what 
they are doing. 


Missionary society administrators do well 
to have missions taught through the eyegate, 
not only by printed matter, but by exhibitions 
such as are being held in Great Britain. At. 
the first exhibition recently given in Wales, 
at Pontypridd, the attendants on eighty chap- 
els with their kindred and townfolk were 
enlisted; thirty thousand people visited the- 
display of interesting objects and great amount. 
of good was done. Moreover, every attendant 
paid an admission fee, or in the case of chil- 
dren it.was paid by the church to which the 
child belonged. 


Rescue work pays. Mr. Barnado’s London | 
work has long been known in this country. 
Here is a less known illustration. Out of the 
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slums of the Southwark district of that city 
each year for the last twenty-two years Mr. 
Fegan has gathered a party of boys, trained 
them for work and sent them to Canada, 
where they are distributed from Toronto in 
country homes. The entire cost of sending 
out a boy and placing him in a home is $50. 
Many of these boys have now reached man- 
hood and are successful young farmers, busi- 
ness or professional men. Over three hun- 


dred of them have sent back the cost of their 
transportation, and in all more than $25,000 
have been contributed by them to Mr. Fegan 


Without cesiring to stay the swelling 
stream of gifts designed to provide food, 
shelter and clothing for the homeless in 
California, we deem it our duty to ask our 
Congregational constituency in particular 
to heed the requests already coming for 
succor from the churches of our order on 
the Pacific coast that have been wrecked 
or harmed by the catastrophe. When all 
the immediate physical needs of the victims 
of the disaster shall have been met, the 
next duty of our churches will be to aid 
our California brethren, whose property 
basis is entirely destroyed, in. rebuilding 
their houses of worship and re-establish- 
ing their religious enterprises. 

We Congregationalists have fifteen 
churches in the stricken city, includ- 
ing the Swedish, Chinese and Japanese 
churches. Their aggregate membership 
is 2,487. Of these fifteen the strongest, 
as well as the oldest, is the First with a 
membership of 764, where Dr. George C. 
Adams for the last ten years, with rare 
persistency and courage, has been main- 
taining a successful work in a down- 
town district. The edifice cost over two 
hundred thousand dollars and is doubt- 
less wholly wrecked. Second in size was 
the Third Church, at which Rey. William 
Rader has recently completed a pastor- 
ate of ten years. It has a membership 
of 334 and was probably destroyed. There 
is little doubt that the Chinese Mission 
has been burned. Here the widely- known 
and highly- esteemed Jee Gam and his little 
band of faithful helpers have had their 
headquarters in a three-story building 
from which helpful influences have gone 
forth throughout Chinatown. 

Outside of San Francisco in the region 
affected by the earthquake, we have a 
church in Santa Rosa of nearly 131 mem- 
bers whose pastor is Rey. Arthur B. Patten, 
formerly of South Hadley, Mass., a strong 
church in Petaluma, Rev. Chester Ferris 
pastor, and another in San José where 
Rey. W. T. Patchell, recently of Pueblo, 
Col., is minister. In all probability these 
and other neighboring churches were dam- 
aged if not destroyed. 

The national society which would natu- 
rally be looked to for aid in rebuilding 
these edifices is the Church Building So- 
ciety, and its secretary, Dr. Charles H. 
Richards, has already issued an appeal 
for large donations. Its normal income 
does not begin to suffice for the constant 
demand on its treasury and a special fand 
will have to be raised. 

Alive to the necessities confronting our 
California churches, Pres. Samuel Usher of 
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‘*to give some other poor fellow a chance in 
life.’’ A party of one hundred boys are just 
starting from London for Canada, 


Personalia 


Father Louis Martin, General of the Jesuits, 
known as the ‘‘ Black Pope,” died in Rome 
last week. He was a Spaniard and a con- 
sistent opponent of ‘‘Americanism’”’ or any 
liberal tendencies in the Roman Church. 


Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College, 


the Boston Congregational Club promptly 
initiated measures to ascertain the degree 
of help that would be needed and might be 
available. Ata meeting hastily summoned 
by him in the Congregational House Mon- 
day morning, a number of ministers and 
laymen of the vicinity deliberated care- 
fully on the situation and at their sugges- 
tion these resolutions were passed by the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting and on Monday 
evening at the Boston Congregational Club: 

Voted, That the president of the Con- 
gregational Club be requested to act as 
treasurer, with an advisory committee of 
three, to be named by the club, and that 
our churches in Massachusetts be invited 
to send their contributions to him, to be 
sent to the general fund, or to be other- 
wise used, according to the discretion of 
the president and the committee, for the 
purpose for which the money is given. 

Other denominations are moving rapidly 
in the direction of help to their respective 
churches. Bishops Goodsell and Hamilton 
of the Methodist Church have issued 
appeals printed in the current Methodist 
papers, and these have been supplemented 
by a plea from the Methodist Missionary 
Society. The Baptist Home Missionary 
Society is also calling for funds. The 
Roman Catholic archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco telegraphed to Archbishop Farley of 
New York last Friday night asking for as- 
sistance through collections in the churches. 
“The work of fifty years is blotted out. 
Help us to begin again,” says his dispatch. 
President Samuel Eliot of the Unitarian 
Association has issued a letter stating that 
the field secretary of the association, Rev. 
George W. Stone, is in charge of the relief 
work which Unitarian churches at Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley are now carrying 
on, and Dr. Eliot invites supplementary 
contributions. Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties and the Salvation Army will also take 
steps toward re-establishing their own 
special enterprises on the coast. 

Our various benevolent societies had their 
headquarters inthe Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Secretary H. M. Tenney representing the 
A. B.C. F. M, Rey. E. J. Singer the Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, Rev. 
J. K. Harrison the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society and Rey. H. H. Wikoff 
the Church Building Society. The offices 
of the Woman’s Board were also here, as 
was the Pacific, the local organ of Con- 
gregationalism ably edited by Rev. W. W- 
Ferrier. The most definite news from any 
of these officials received up to our going 
to press is this dispatch from Dr. Tenney: 
**Contents of office total loss. Am safe 
and well.’’ 
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great granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin, 
is a Doctor of Laws by act of the St. Andrew’s 
University, Scotland, Andrew Carnegie, Lord 
Rector of the same, formally bestowing the 
honor last week at the Franklin bicentennial 
celebration Philadelphia. 


The death of Mr. H. W. B. Howard removes 
another member of a notable family insepara- 
bly associated in memory and fact with the 
history of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and 
with its great pastor—Mr. Beecher. Mr. How- 
ard was treasurer for many years of the lead- 
ing committee of the church. 


Prof. H. P. Smith, who has been pastor of 
the College Church, Amherst, Mass., has re- 
signed that position, to take effect at the close 
of this college year. Professor Smith came 
to Amherst from Lane Theological Seminary, 
having been forced to leave that institution 
by its conservatism and that of the Presby- 
terian Church in matters of Biblical criticism. 
At Amherst he has preached and taught 
Biblical literature; and his scholarship has 
always been at the service of the clergy in 
the adjacent territory, who will miss him 
much, 


The part which Congregationalists had in 
the recent triumph of good government in 
Kansas City grows more evident as details 
of the contest come to hand} Congressman 
Ellis, who came on from Washington to render 
yeoman’s service in the campaign, is a son-in- 
law of Dr. J. E. Roy, for so many years west- 
ern district secretary of the A. M. A. Mr. 
Ellis is a graduate of Olivet and Carleton and 
a lawyer of high standing in the West. Heis 
one of the trustees of Beacon Hill Church, 
Kansas City. With such men as he and 
Mayor elect Beardsley coming to the front in 
city and nation, it will be inereasingly hard 
for would-be wielders of the muck rake to 
find material in the future on which to expend 
their energies. 


Latest Telegrams 


(Received Tuesday noon) 


First, Third, Fourth and Swedish Congregational 
Churches, San Francisco, destroyed. Most members 
have lost all. Should not the Congregationalists of 
America help rebuild? 

C.R. BROWN, 
H. H. WIKOFF, 
J. W. BUCKHAM. 


J. K. HARRISON, 
H. E. JEWETT, 


Fourth Congregational Church, San Francisco, 
wholly destroyed. Homes of people burned, noth- 
ing saved, poverty appalling. Pray Eastern Congre- 
gationalists to help us rebuild chureh. 

REV. E. L. WAwz. 


Supervision in Congregationalism 


Discussion at the Boston Congregational 
Club meeting, April 23, ran along the helpful 
and pertinent lines of how our churches may 
develop greater efficiency through more super- 
vision of their common activities, and how 
and why the principle of fellowship may be 
developed without injury to the principle of 
independence or autonomy of the local church. 

The club was fortunate enough to have with 


‘it President Lewis of Western Maryland Col- 


lege, Westminster, Md., a leader among the 
Methodist Protestants. He captured the club 
by his incisive, aphoristic and balanced dis- 
cusson of the two principles as they are re- 
lated the one to the other; by his candid 
admissions as to the limitations of the Meth- 
odist Protestant experiment in perfecting a 
strong as well as a free church; and by his 
emphasis on the need of a common faith, a 
common order of government and a common 
purpose for the church of the future—which 
he believes may be the church in which Con- 
gregationalists, Methodist Protestants and the 
United Brethren are to serve as a nucleus, 
and he received from it not only the customary 
applause and vote of thanks, but cheers and 
manifestations of pleasure such as are seldom 
seen at the club’s meetings. _ 

President Lewis is not disposed to accept 
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the dictum that the task of devising a polity 
that shall be both free and strong, episcopal in 
the supervisory sense and independent in the 
autonomy of the local church sense, is insol- 
uble, as has been said by a critic of the tri-union 
movement. He contends that Congregation- 
alism has but to emphasize fellowship, as well 
as autonomy, to come to a point where it will 
be willing to make the love of making liberty 
effective as controlling a passion as in the past 
it has made the love of liberty itself. He be- 
lieves profoundly—and on this point he had a 
most hearty response—in having a common 
faith for all the churches, not that the era of 
coercion in matters of creed can ever return, 
but that an institution of any kind to succeed 
must know what it believes and why. The 
church of the future also must havea common 
order or polity, a polity which in its placing of 
authority wisely discriminates between those 
activities which are pure'y local and those 
which are general, which has effective super- 
vision in all things which are of common con- 
cern and which has room for independence in 
those which are of local concern. ‘In things 
common supervision; in things local inde- 
pendence; in nothing compulsory,” was his 
apt modern rendering of a classic saying. 
From the ideal of independence we must pass 
on, at least in the larger denominational busi- 
ness of missions, education and the like, to the 
ideal of interdependence, which is as much 
greater than independence as love is greater 
than liberty. Having once agreed heart and 
soul on these principles, agreement on details 
of the proposed merger will be both safe and 
inevitable; failure to agree on them first would 
make discussion of details of adjastment un- 
propitious and unwise. 

Rey. Dr. W. W. McLane of New Haven, 
Ct., supplemented this admirable discussion of 
principles,and methods. by which the organic 
union of *tlie three denominations may be per- 
fected, with a more practical talk devoted to 
pointing out needed reforms within the Con- 
gregational fold as it now is: such, for in- 
stance, as giving to a permanent council re- 
sponsibility for ministerial standing; creation 
in cities and towns of bodies legally empowered 
to hold property and provide for church ex- 
tension; supervision by the churches in suita- 
bly large units—say State Associations — of 
the matter of bringing churches and pastors 
together; and fourth, co-ordination of our mis- 
sionary societies, apportionment of theamounts 
to be raised for them by the denomination as 
a whole through a council which shall include 
the moderator of our national body; and then 
definite apportionment to associations and con- 
ferences of their share of the amount to be 
raised for all the work. 

The club elected ten new members; voted 
to meet next time, as on this occasion, at the 
Ford Building; voted to co-operate in relief 
measures for San Francisco Congregational- 
ists through a special committee consisting of 
President Usher, with Messrs. William O. 
Blaney, 8S. B. Capen and C. H. Rutan; and 
accepted without debate the printed report 
on local investigation of local Congregational 
missionary operations and needed federation 
which was presented at the last meeting, and 
named a committee to carry out the investi- 
gation. 


“We notice in Southern religious journals 
the frequent use of a statement by Dr. A.C. 
Dixon of Boston, to the effect that as the 
-result of a liberal theology in New England, 
compared with the South, ‘‘ in ninety per cent. 
of the New England towns—the large major- 
ity of the people have no faith about any- 
thing, and do not wish to have any.” Our 
people are described as having ‘‘thrown off 
nearly all restraints of conscience, so that 
God is no longer loved nor feared and human 
life grows cheap.’”’ Dr. Dixon, we note, bases 
his indictment on the word of a traveler. 
The witness either is not an accurate observer 
or he isa prevaricator, and Dr. Dixon slanders 
a section of the country which has given him 
a courteous welcome. 
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Professor Duxbury in America 
BY EDITH GAY 


Among our English visitors the past year or 
two, none have been more interesting and in 
a way unusual than Prof. John Duxbury of 
Lancashire Independent College, Manchester, 
Eng., whose readings from Scripture and the 
classics have been the wonder and delight of 
ministers and churchgoing people. 

Professor Duxbury is not a reader in the 
sense in which we use the word, but a man 
who uses the art of elocution to upliff, man- 
kind. He may be galled an originator of 
reciting Biblical literature, although it is prob- 
able the idea will not die with him, for already 
he has a train of imitators who, hearing him 
and seeing the good effects that attend his 
efforts, are seeking to acquire what they may 
of his talents and methods, His repertoire 
includes the Book of Job, the Life of St. Paul, 
Life of Moses, Pilgrim’s Progress, Enoch 
Arden, Paradise Lost, Story of Jonathan and 
many selections from Dickens. His interpre- 
tation of the Book of Job is such that the char- 
acters seem to live and speak in our very 
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presence, aud the majestic sentences of this 
great epic enter into the life with new meaning 
after having heard Mr. Duxbury speak them. 
He says he has had more words of thanks and 
appreciation for this than any other recital 
he gives. 

The marvel of all who hear him is his reten- 
tive memory. It seems impossible that a man 
should master so many long pieces, and the 
way he learns them is interesting. He says 
he never commits to memory a portion at a 
time, but reads through the entire book sev- 
eral times until he gets the complete story in 
his mind, repeating what he can of it and 
filling in the unremembered places with his 
own words. Thus he acquires the sequence, 
and before long the exact words become his 
own. 

Often people tell him that he would make a 
famous actor. ‘‘As though,’”’ he said half 
scornfully, ‘‘to be an actor were the greatest 
thing in the world. I would rather be a 
preacher,”’ 

Mr. Duxbury, although not a clergyman, 
has many of the same ideals and recites with 
the purpose to inspire his hearers to higher 
living and thinking rather than to show what 
he can do with his wonderfully cultivated 
voice and ability to enter into the character he 
is portraying. He says he could not endure 
the strain incident upon his profession, nor 
take the interest in it he does, if he did not 
believe he was doing good. The pastors 
whom he has assisted find his services more 
like that of an evangelist than a mere reciter. 
His ambition is to stand by the pastor whose 
church he visits, rather than in the place of 
him. 
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After once being introduced by the editor of 
The Congregationalist to the churches repre- 
sented in the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Mr. 
Duxbury made his own way and has been 
received with enthusiasm in churches of all 
denominations and also by the Y. M. C. A., 
where he has much enjoyed speaking to large 
audiences of young men. It was in the Bury 
Y. M.'C. A. (England) that he took his first 
lessons in elocution. 

Mr. Duxbury speaks highly of American 
ministers. He believes them to be asa class 
unusually consecrated to their high ideals, 
noticeably lacking in professional jealousy 
and craving the best things for their people. 
He thinks, too, that American ministers have 
to work harder to get people into the Church 
than the English ones do. 

Although Mr. Duxbury is a Wesleyan— 
what we should call a Methodist—most of his 
appointments both here and in England are in 
Congregational churches. Probably the rea- 
son for this is because he comes from a Con- 
gregational theological seminary where he is 
professor of elocution. Easter Sunday in 
Boston he made the tour of the city’s institu- 
tions with Mr. Waldron, the city missionary, 
and spoke seven times before the charitable 
institutions of the city. He says he was con- 
scious that he never gave Pilgrim’s Progress 
with greater effect than he did before a little 
audience of incurable consumptives on that 
Easter Day. 

Professor Duxbury has recently gone to 
Toronto for a three weeks’ engagement and 
will return to Boston on May 11 for three 
more weeks in this vicinity. He sails for 
England on the Oceanic on June 20. 


A Rhode Island Issue 


Since the establishment of the Rhode Island 
branch of the Anti-Saloon League—called now 
the Temperance League—it has proved the 
storm center of sensations. Not many years 
ago Rey. Norman Plass, also a Congregational 


clergyman, felt it wise to drop the secretary- 


ship and shake the sea-sand of the state 
from his shoes because of outrageous charges 
trumped up against him by the liquor interest 
through what ever since has been generally 
considered a clever but unscrupulous plot to 
oust a plucky and tireless agent from the con- 
fidence of the public. Since the coming of 
Rev. A. B. Cristy, so wise-has been the man- 
agement of affairs, so cautious and concilia- 
tory the program, so hearty the approval of 
churches and politicians throughout the state 
that sensation has been, so far, eliminated. 

It has come at last with a vengeance. On 
Saturday, April 14, Mr. Cristy preferred 
charges for defamation of character against 
the Providence chief of police, Frank A. Mat- 
thews, and before the Board of Police Com- 
missioners. Mr. Cristy has for some time 
acted as inspector of all pictures exhibited in 
the city slot machines, passing on the respec- 
tability of all and acting to the satisfaction of 
both the public and the exhibitors, for Mr. 
Cristy is gifted with a fund of common sense. 
Recently stories have been industriously cir- 
culated accusing him of accepting bribes to 
allow indecent pictures to pass his censorship, 
followed on Saturday, April 7, with the rejec- 
tion by the police of certain pictures he is 
said to have marked O. K. This action was 
published, with the charges, in the public 
press. 

One exhibitor has confessed, according to 
Mr. Cristy, that the chief of police revealed a 
plot to undo, in a most shameless way, the 
reputation of the society and its agent by 
perjured witnesses and false testimony. The 
matter came up before the board on the 17th, 
but was postponed until May 2, when both 
parties will be given a hearing. Mr. Cristy 
has the sympathy and unwavering confidence 
of all his brother clergymen; but as the matter 
is still on trial, no official action has been 
taken. J.C. A. 
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Maryland Conference Methodist Protestant Church, Baltimore, April 4-10. 


Methodist Protestants at Close Range 


Impressions from a Brief Sojourn in Baltimore a1d 


New England and Maryland, Baltimore and 
Boston, Calvinistic Congregationalism and 
Arminian Methodism—albeit of an independ- 
ent sort—these are opposed names that stand 
for things or entities, which in days gone by 
have not been notably attached the one to the 
other. The more significant, therefore, this 
present drawing together. Maryland that 
once leaned Southward in its sympathies does 
not now. Baltimore has become a renowned 
academic seat, a great manufacturing center 
and a commercial rival of Boston. Hitherto 
it has been the Mecca toward which Romin 
Catholics and Methodist Episcopalians have 
turned because of its inseparable association 


REV. F T. TAGG 
Editor Methodist Protestant 


in history with the organic beginnings of 
those great, elaborate, aggressive, rival propa- 
gandas on American soil. 

In Maryland and in or near Baltimore, also 
began, by a happy coincidence, those lesser 
bodies of Christians—the Methodist Protes- 
tants and the United Brethren, with whom 
Congregationalists have entered upon rela- 
tions of fraternity. Therefore it has become 
both necessary and natural for the sect with 
Plymouth, Salem and Boston as its historic 
centers henceforth to include Baltimore in the 
group of towns it must know and whose eccle- 
siastical beginnings it must both understand 
better and respect more. What John and 
Charles Carroll have been to Catholics, and 
Francis Asbury to John Wesley’s large brood 
of American children, that Otterbein and 
Boehm were to the United Brethren; and it 
was in Baltimore that Stockton—father of 
Frank R., the novelist—Snethen, Liscomb 


and others, set up their more democratic type . 


of Methodism. 

The Maryland Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church sitting in Baltimore, which 
I was privileged to attend for three days, 
earlier in this month, has within its borders 
churehes in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Virginia, as well as in Maryland. 


By GEORGE PERRY MORBIS 


But most of its strength comes from the com- 
monwealth whose name it bears, and the per- 
sonnel reflects that habit of hospitality, that 
air of leisure, that emphasis upon good fellow- 
ship and the social sides of life, that touch 
with human beings and blue blooded animals, 
and that enjoyment of gastronomic delights, 
for which Marylanders, especially those on 
the East Coast, are noted. 

The observer at this conference notes in- 
stantly the virility, largeness of physical 
mold, and vitality of many of the delegates 
and especially the more prominent men. The 
lustiness with which they sing, the fervor 
of their responses in prayer—prayer! offered 
kneeling, and the directness and almost blunt- 
ness of their speech in getting at the heart of 
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Methodist Prot-stent Headquarters, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Pittsburg 


the matter before them you are soon aware 
There is an indefinable but clearly discernible 
air about many of them which characterizes 
lovers of spiritual liberty and men who for 
conscience’ sake generation after generation 
have lived apart under the eaves of an un- 
forgiving and unrepentant mother church (the 
Methodist Episcopal). They have been quite 
willing to take whatever rebuffs and straiten- 
ings such independence for conscience’ sake 
has caused, if thereby they might be saved 
from the present day tyranny—as well as past 
—which the ministry of orders and the life 
episcopate create. Many a face both on youths 
and venerable leaders had that expression of 


PRESIDENT LEWIS 
Western Maryland College 


utter devotion to an ideal which is being sacri- 
ficed for and that air of conquering simplicity 
which cannot come to the conformist, to the 
“* Established ’? Churchman, or the Christian 
who lives on Easy Street—socially and ecclesi- 
astically. 

Having a Book of Discipline and a long line 
of parliamentary precedent born of many 
annual conferences their legislative business 
moves along with a celerity which is most 
efficient, especially since the present president 
of the conference has jast been elected for 
his fifth term; but it is as equally apparent 
that the delegates are jealous of their rights, 
that the officials are servants not rulers, that 
red tape is not permitted to tangle a matter 
that needs cutting, and that the forms which 
obtain have within them vital life. Laymen 
are present in equal numbers with the clergy 
and to some extent take part in debate and 
with weight when they do, but as in the 
usual ecclesiastical body, most of the talk- 
ing is done by those who are set apart for 
preaching and teaching ; 

The conference provides little exhortation— 
too little, an influential minority thinks—of a- 
distinctively educational sort on its order of 
procedure for a conference sitting day and | 
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Wi stern, Maryland College. Main Bualding 


evening for nearly a week. The conference 
which just adjourned voted down, by avote of 
46 to 43, a proposition to have addresses next 
year by equipped speakers on themes perti- 
nent to Biblical origins, and five minutes later 
with practically no opposition voted ordering 
Bible readings at the next session by Dr. Mun- 
hall. Not a few of the older men dread any 
introduction of the fruits of Higher Criticism, 
however surely established, or any opportu- 
nity for introducing theological debate arising 
in a conference now at peace—nominally at 
least; and they are quite contented to limit 
the conference to its present order of business 
and devotion. A large and influential minor- 
ity, however, of which Rev. Dr. T. H. Lewis 
is a conspicuous leader, favor broadening the 
range of thought and debate, and are not 
afraid to face the light from any source; and 
they will win when their cause is put before 
the conference somewhat more skillfully than 
it was in this year’s motion. 

As at present ordered the conference is 
mainly legislative and administrative. It lis- 
tens to the reports of its own special agents in 
education or missions, and to the reports of 
those agencies of the denomination in which 
all conferences are interested. It closely su- 
pervises all expenditures for these causes and 
is watchful to avoid waste, extravagance or 
premature or unwise assumption of financial 
burdens or responsibilities, knowing that in 
in the last analysis it must help pay the bills 
by assessments. While there is plan in the 
course of the evolution of business from day 
to day, and definite assignment of special 
topics, by vote of the conference, to definite 
hours, there is also full opportunity for the 

" unpremeditated, unplanned-for debate to arise, 
which may come to be the event of the day or 
the conference session. Two suchI heard of 
a superior kind, both as to intellectual power 
and Christian spirit revealed. 

Of the sympathetic action of this conference 


Trinity Methodist Protestant Church, Allegheny 
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on the matter of union with the 
United Brethren and with Con- 
gregationalists, a letter in the 
issue of April 14 tells. 

As wealth has increased among 
the laity of recent years and as 
the loss of not a few young men 
of promise to other Protestant 
fulds has come from educational 
opportunities offered superior to 
those which Methodist Protestant 
institutions could give, there has 
been an effort to strengthen the 
resources and expand the cur- 
ricula of the denomination’s eda- 
cational institutions. The visitor 
fortunate enough to be the guest 
of President Lewis of Western Maryland Col- 
lege finds it admirably located, out on the 
hills along the upper Patapsco, with a vista 
over Pennsylvania and Maryland hills and 
valleys which is charming, with a creditable 
college plant of its type, and with a student 
body of a grade from which men and women 
of power come. Throughout the section its 
repute is high, and its graduates are infiu- 
ential. The well-todo laity , 
should endow it more amply. | 
The Maryland Conference stands | 
pledged this coming year to aid | 
the alumni in this needed work | 
of re-enforcement. Even greater, 
we should say, is the need of giv- 
ing to the theological seminary, 
also at Westminster, those re- 
sources in apparatus and income 
without which, no matter how 
unusual the gifts of the persons 
engaged in teaching, no modern 
school of theology can do its best 
work. In number of students 
this seminary is more than hold-- 
ing its own, and has its repre- 
sentatives from more than ten 
states. Its.head, Rev. Hugh L. Elderdice, is 
a Yale Divinity School man, one of a group 
of Methodist Protestant men who in recent 
years have rounded out their scholastic educa- 
tion by study at Yale—as have some of the 
United Brethren, and not all of them have 
returned to Methodist Protestant or United 
Brethren ranks but have found Congrega- 
tional pastorates. 

The denominational headquarters in Balti- 
more are well placed, on a site made much 
more valuable by the great fire, hence there is 
no attempt now to utilize the whole building 
for denominational purposes. It is rented in 
part and brings in good income. The book- 
store is unpretentious, it carries a limited 
general stock and attends pretty strictly to 
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denominational interests, but its business, one 
is glad to say, is growing, as the new denomi- 
national literature edited at Pittsburg by Dr. 
Wilbur wins its way. In Dr. Tagg, editor 
of the Methodist Protestant, is personified a 
conservative, genial, substantia), wise ‘‘gen- 
tle man of the old school,’’ who single handed 
and with limited monetary resources guides 
in safe paths. 

Going West from Baltimore the first large 
city one finds where the Methodist Protestants 
are strong is Pittsburg. Here fraternal re- 
lations between Congregationalists, United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants have 
been established, their clergy meet together 
now at stated intervals; and quite recently 
the Trinity Methodist Protestant Church in 
Allegheny, a handsome and finely-equipped 
chureb, took unto itself seventy-five former 
Congregationalists, the survivors of a strug- 
gling Congregational enterprise. If as the 
fruit of the union movement the Second 
Methodist Protestant Church in Pittsburg, 
with its valuable property and a creditable 
congregation, which is fighting a losing fight in 
a declining section of the city, could join 
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forces with the splendidly housed and promis- 
ing First Congregational Church near the 
Carnegie Institute and Library, then—assum- 
ing the successful working out of the tri-union 
movement—the united church would have in 
P,ttsburg’s finest residence district two strik- 
ing and commodious church edifices and two 
flourishing congregations. For the First 
Methodist Protestant Church now has an ad- 
mirable church home in this district, which, 
under the Midas touch of the Carnegies, 
Fricks and the other great captains of in- 
dustry, is bound to be a great educational and 
esthetic as well as domestic center of the type 
of Boston’s Back Bay and Fenway district. 

Both from property which it still owns and 
leases and from property which it has sold, in 
the heart of the business district, the First 
Methodist Protestant Church is in a position 
to serve the larger denominational interests 
much as the Old South Church, Boston, does; 
while the denominational publishing house 
has property on Fifth Avenue adjacent to the 
Frick office building and one of the great de- 
partment stores which it cannot afford to hold 
much longer, and now only occupies in part, 
deriving income from rentals. This property 
when realized on, wisely invested and spent 
stands to benefit all the church interests in a 
variety of ways. 

In Pittsburg one strikes a less conservative 
type of Methodist Protestant, and there, as in 
Baltimore, you find officialdom converted to 
the general plan of union between the denomi- 
nations, and with officialdom converted the 
more radical rank and file are not worry- 
ing about the outcome. Dr. Jennings of the 
Methodist Recorder, Dr. Wilbur, editor of the 
Sunday school periodicals, and the most in- 
fluential clergymen of the conference favor 
the union, especially since the Dayton meet- 
ing, and they are for taking such preliminary 
fraternal steps pending action by the national 
council and conferences as will test compat- 
ibility on a small scale pending the last and 
more inclusive step. Obviously in Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, where most of our Con- 
gregationalists are of Welsh stock and of later 
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emigration, and are in churches which have 
had home missionary superintendent super- 
vision and aid, and who are free, relatively 
speaking, from the traditions and customs im- 
plying pure independency and its perpetuity, 
this fusion can come more quickly than it could 
in other sections of our Zion which might be 
mentioned where there is not the same over- 
lapping of the three sects. Equally obvious is 
it that where they do not overlap—as they do 
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not in New England—and where there is not 
knowledge born of personal observation and 
fraternization, it would not be surprising if 
the movement toward unity and acceptance of 
the modified polity were slower and opposi- 
tion more pronounced. 

Yet, so rash a thing is prophecy, based 
on a priori reasoning, the most persistent 
adverse criticism thus far has come from 
Chicago! 


The Parable of the Church in Salem 


By Hendrick Holm 


It came to pass in the days of Zadok, 
minister of Salem, that the leaders num- 
bered the people. And lo! they were not 
so numerous as the people of the Church 
of Gath, distant about four blocks, which 
is more than a Sabbath day’s journey for 
some men. And the leaders said, ‘‘ What 
shall we do that we may be as many as 
they?” ; 

Then arose from among their number a 
wise man named Beelzebub, and he said: 
“Tt is given me to reveal wisdom unto 
you. Go to, let us get us a minister like 
unto the minister of the Gathites. He 
speaketh sweetly, and doeth much to en- 
thuse the people ”’ 

The words of Beelzebub seemed good 
unto the people of Salem, and they asked 
their old minister, Zadok, that he resign 
to go elsewhere. And Zadok was obedi- 
ent to their command, and went many 
day’s journey into another parish. 

Then the people sent spies into the 
parish of Babylon, where there served a 
minister of such eloquence and power 
that his fame has gone abroad through- 
out the land. The spies returned unto the 
Church of Salem and told their brethren 
that the preaching ef Eli, the Babylonite, 
was indeed eloquent, and that in listen- 
ing to him their souls were delighted. So 
the Salemites sent a deputation of their 
wise men unto Babylon, who captured 
Eli, and fetched him unto Salem. 

Upon the arrival of Eli in Salem there 
was much excitement, and upon the first 
Sabbath of his pastorate the house was 
filled with a multitude like unto the sands 
of the seafornumber. In the box of free- 
will offerings there was nothing larger 
than a piece of copper, but the sum thereof 
was three hundred, threescore and six. 
Great was the joy of the treasurer, and 
with much glee did the leaders rub their 
hands and say, ‘‘ We are the people; wis- 
dom dieth with us.’’ And Beelzebub, 
whose words led them to the course they 
had followed, said, with pride, ‘‘See what 
my wisdom hath done for this people.”’ 

Eli discoursed upon the great things 
of life. He drew lessons of heroism and 
wisdom from the records of many tribes. 
He held before his people the latest dis- 
coveries of science—falsely so-called—of 
all the earth; he magnified the things 
near at hand, and the people rejoiced and 
were glad. 

It came to pass in the sixth month of 
the first year of the reign of Eli that the 
people became sick. At first but a few 
were troubled, and then the number in- 
creased until more than half the congre- 
gation were too ill to attend upon the serv- 
ices of the Lord’s house. Their souls 
became lean, and they longed for the re- 
freshing words of the man of God whom 
they had driven out. They had ‘hewn 


out for themselves cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, that could hold no water, and had 
deserted the fountain of living waters.”’ 

So dire became their distress that when, 
in the ninth month of the first year of 
Eli’s reign, Deacon Joab numbered the 
congregation, there were but threescore 
and six; three hundred were missing. 
That day the treasurer announced to the 
leaders of the church that in the freewill 
offering box there were but threescore 
pieces of copper; six had forgotten their 
mites. Then the heart of the treasurer 
grew sad, and the faces of the leaders 
grew dark. 

Eli noted that the faces of the leaders 
were not toward him as of yore, and re- 
signed to betake himself to selling mining 
stock to the unwary and innocent. He 
also became noted for the wisdom of his 
words, for when one wrote to him, inclos- 
ing a dollar, as per directions, asking how 
to find wealth without great weariness to 
the flesh, he answered, ‘‘ Fish for suckers, 
asIdo.’’ The same became a proverb in 
the land. 

In those days the people of Salem gath- 
ered together in the vestry of the church 
to learn what should be done. There 
were not many, for all the Philistines and 
others uncircumcised, who had-come to 
them in the reign of Eli, had gone their 
old ways. Then arose Deacon Joab and 
said: ‘‘Men and brethren, we have sinned ; 
sinned against God and against our for- 
mer minister, Zadok. Satan hath gotten 
us into his snare and our souls are lean 
and hungry. Let us fall down before 
God, cry unto him to forgive our sins and 
to deliver us from the fruits of our folly, 
and let us send for our beloved minister. 
Then shall we once more walk in the 
sweet ways of God, wherein we formerly 
found such deep joy.”’ 

The words of Joab seemed good to the 
people. So they cried unto God, and cov- 
enanted with him that if he would forgive 
them but this once, they would never 
again sin after this fashion. Then did 
God forgive them their sins and send joy 
and fatness into their souls. 

Zadok, once minister of Salem, was 
gladdened by their petition that he come 
to them again, and speedily gat himself 
to the train, and came once more to his 
own. He ministereth unto them of the 
things of God even unto this day, and 
the Salemites are glad in the Lord. Once 
more do they sing the songs of Zion with 
grateful hearts: ‘‘Transgressors are be- 
ing taught the way of God, and sinners 
are being converted unto him.”’ 


King Edward VII. of England received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws last week from 
the University of Pennsylvania, through Am- 
bassador Sir Mortimer Durand. 
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Getting Our Spiritual Bearings 
(Y. P. S. C. EH. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 6-12. Among the Wheat or the 
Tares: Where Am I? Matt. 13: 24-30. (Con- 
secration Meeting.) 

The peril and benefit of such a subject. If 
the effort to discover where one stands spirit- 
ually is accompanied by severe judgment of 
others then it is a dangerous. process. Who 
would go through a railway train undertaking 
to determine by their countenances which of 
one’s fellow-passengers were good and whick 
bad, or how could one satisfactorily differen- 
tiate the members of his own family circle 
or his shop or office companions? God has 
not devolved upon us the function of judging 
our fellowmen and we ought not to handle 
this subject in such a fashion as to produce 
Phariseeism on our part and a contemptuous 
attitude toward others. But if we adhere to 
the exact form of the topic, ‘‘ Where am I?’’ 
we shall be profited by a clear, candid look 
into the depths of our own motives and a 
fearless judgment of our behavior, 


The real truth of the parable. Of the four 
parables which Matthew records in the first 
part of this chapter, this is the one that seems 
to have most puzzled the disciples, who, when 
they had Jesus alone, asked him to interpret 
it. There was something about its form that 
piqued curiosity. People always like te specu- 
late about the final outcome of all things, and 
the disciples at other times approached Jesus 
with such questions as, ‘* Tell us, when shall 
these things be?” and, ‘‘ Are there few that 
shall be saved?” Jesus’ explanation in this 
case was a straightforward, positive one. Yet 
he could hardly have intended that a compar- 
ison based on the vegetable world should cover 
literally and fully the processes of his spirit- 
ual kingdom. None of us are wheat in the 
sense that we cannot change our present atti- 
tude toward God and man, and none of us are 
tares in the sense that we are irremediable. 
By this parable he emphas‘z2d that great 
truth that in this world the good and the bad 
are inextricably mixed. But this mingling is 
not to last forever. There is to come a sifting 
and our business is to be prepared for that 
separating process. 


Some simple tests. How can we find out 
where we do belong? There are a number of 
other tests, such as delight in companionship 
with God’s people, interest in the on-going of 
his kingdom, a growing sense of self mastery, 
but all these are in a way the fruits of two 
great constant attitudes of heart and mind. 
One is revealed by the answer we shall give to 
this question, Do you want to go with Christ 
wherever he goes? We can find out whether 
we really enjoy the companionship of Christ 
and whether his way of looking at life and 
duty is congenial to us, or whether he seems 
to us to lay down too stern a program. 

The other test is manward and is revealed 
in the discourse on the judgment. The test 
here is, ‘‘ Inasmach as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these.’’ We have no right to con- 
sider ourselves in the kingdom unless we are 
doing the equivalent of this in season and out. 
He called us, not merely that we might be 
with him but that he might send us forth. 


The mutual gains to wheat and tares. It 
is a good thing that we are mixed up with 
others in this world, that we touch elbows not 
only with saints but with sinners every time 
we go on the streets or into public places. 
They need us, but we need them quite as 
much. What would life be if there were no 
great work of leavening the unrighteousness 
of the world to be done, of weeding out the 
tares when they can be safely disentangled, 
or lifting the submerged nations into the light, 
of purifying our politics, of Christianizing our 
business? Beglad that there is this constant 
contact for us. It feeds our ambitions and 
puts iron into our wills. 
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Gaius Glenn Atkins 


By Rey. Edward M. Chapman 


There is a fine phrase in St. Paul’s letter 
to the Philippians whereby he pays trib- 
ute to his friend Epaphroditus as “my 
brother and fellow-worker and fellow- 
soldier.’’ Its meaning becomes ever more 
apparent as the years of a man’s ministry 
increass and he looks back with thanks- 
giving upon those who have been his com- 
panions in its efforts and joys. These 
men represent one of life’s best secured 
assets—something that was never the 
world’s gift, and which, one may believe, 
the world cannot take away. 

I say so much in order that my readers 
may be forewarned as they glance at this 
little sketch of Dr. Atkins. It is nota 
story of his life—heaven forbid that to be 
told for a half century ; nor a judgment— 
which my inclination would prohibit if 
St. Matthew’s Gospel did not; nor a eu- 
logy—which is but another name for an 
impertinence; but just one man’s impres- 
sion of another man and his work as they 
have touched and heartened him. 

As for biography, suffice it to say that 
Dr. Atkins was born some twoscore years 
ago in Indiana and incorporates finely 
mingled strains of Northern and Southern 
blood; that he is a graduate of Ohio 
State University and the Cincinnati Law 
School; that later on he became a student 
in Yale Divinity School, and no less a 
student while teaching at Mt. Hermon. 
It was during this period of teaching that 
he began to preach with more or less 
regularity; and not long after its close 
he settled in Greenfield, Mass., where I 
first saw him when he and his people 
entertained the General Association. 
Thence in 1900 he went to the First 
Church in Burlington, Vt., which, after 
a very notable ministry, he is just leaving 
for the First Church in Detroit. It must 
be added that he is married, as every man 
should be, and as happily as any man 
need wish to be and that four children 
fulfill the family. 

I could easily give all my remaining 
space to a notice of his capacity as a pas- 
tor; or of the success which has accom- 

panied his work as an administrator, 
' evidenced as it is by the renovation and 

enlargement of the Burlington church 
edifice, the admirable organization of his 
parish and his effective leadership in 
state affairs; or of the willingness and 
helpfulness with which he has spent him- 
self in the service of his brethren and 
the churches committed to their charge. 
’ These are, however, but important inci- 
dents in the day’s work of a man who 
seems to me to have been gifted in very 
unusual degree in vision, conviction and 
utterance of the truth. 

It is as a preacher that Dr. Atkins is 
best known; yet no one appears inclined 
to characterize his preaching by any be- 

~ littling adjective telling of its eloquence 
or picturesqueness. A style he has anda 
markedly distinctive one; he very likely 
may have developed mannerisms; most 
men do, especially if they preach un- 
written sermons year in and year out; 
but never was a man freer from the taint 
of affectation or device. There is no 
artificial alliteration, no effort to be epi- 
grammatic, no swarm of quotations or 
“incidents” buzzing like mosquitoes 
about his theme to the distraction and 


vexation of his congregation. All is di- 
rect and forceful. His eloquence, which 
is real enough, consists partly in this di- 
rectness and frankness of approach to his 
hearers ; but directness and frankness and 
the mastery of an unusually rich and ya- 
ried vocabulary are not enough to account 
for it. Behind all these lie vision, sym- 
pathy, imagination and a keen sense of 
values. Give to faith in God and man 
such aids as these; enrich them with 
wide, varied and constant reading; in- 
vigorate them by a genuine love of the 
outdoor world and much living in it; 
chasten them by contact with men in 
their work, play, joys and sorrows; and 
you shall always have a preacher. 

The fact that the preaching of Dr. 
Atkins has become popular in the best 
sense of the term is a hopeful sign of the 
times; largely because there appears to 
be absolutely no bid for popularity in it; 
but only a quality at the touch of which 
words seem to become counters for ex- 
perience, facts resolve themselves into 
the truth, and common things appear in 
their divine and eternal relations. 

I set out to write this sketch remember- 
ing aS an example, the fine reserve with 
which Jonathan Phillips once character- 
ized his friend, Dr. Channing: ‘‘I have 
known him long; I have studied his char- 
acter; and I believe bim to be capable of 
virtue.”’ If I have gone beyond my model 
it is only in saying that in the case of Dr. 
Atkins the capacity for virtue is in active 
exercise. 

No doubt there are things to be said 
upon the other side if one could think of 
or remember them. My experience, how- 
ever, furnishes me with but one which I 
sadly chronicle in the hope that such pub- 
lic rebuke may work a reformation. Dr. 
Atkins writes admirable letters at vex- 
atiously uncertain intervals and in a per- 
fectly illegible hand. 

Vermont in general, and Burlington in 
particular, have reason to be thankful for 
his work. With a courtesy which does 
them honor his friends yield him to De- 
troit. There, as the present writer has 
the best of reasons for testifying, he will 
find hearty welcome from a united and 
earnest people. No church in the middle 
West has nobler traditions or a finer op- 
portunity ; no man seems better fitted to 
improve the opportunity and to enhance 
the traditions than its pastor. elect. 


Vermont’s Interest in Dr. Atkins 
BY A MINISTERIAL NEIGHBOR 


Dr. Atkins has been in Vermont a little less 
than seven years and has had but one pastor- 
ate, yet the churches of our order have come to 
feel in a large measure that he belongs to 
them all, and by them all his coming departure 
is deeply regretted. This is due in part to his 
frequent appearance as a speaker at great re- 
ligious gatherings, but chiefly to the readiness 
with which he has responded to calls from the 
smaller and more remote churches. At many 
of these he has conducted ‘‘ missions’’ of sev- 
eral days’ daration, which have invariably 
borne good fruit. 

For the Burlington church these have been 
years of expansion and forward movement. 
Among the items of progress are the rehabil- 
itation of church property, involving an ex- 
penditure of $15,000, all provided for; an 
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increase of thirty-three per cent. in benev- 
olences and a considerable diffusion of the 
benevolent spirit and habit among those 
hitherto indifferent or careless; simplification 
and centralization of the various organiza- 
tions of the churches, resulting in greatly 
increased efficiency of the Men’s League, 
which has proved useful in creating a sense 
of solidarity and a visible increase of interest 
in the services and various activities of the 
church; greatly enlarged congregations, espe- 
cially in the evening; and in spite of heavy 
losses by deaths and removals, a steady in- 
crease in membership, which has now reached 
600. - 

A young college instructor not long ago re- 
marked that Dr. Atkins had made religion to 
him a living, significant thing. This is nota 
solitary but a representative case. The pas- 
tor of the First Church, by his fresh, rational 
presentation of Christianity, has drawn around 
him a large number of young men, many of 
whom have already made Christian confes- 
sion. And-of these a good proportion are 
giving good proof that church membership 
bringing a sense of loyalty to the church, is a 
distinct force for good in their lives. 

Religion has been made to many a more vital 
reality. And the church has been aroused 
to a clearer sense of the greatness of its re- 
sources and has received a new impulse to 
realize the possibilities open to it. Beats 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 20 


The leader was Mrs. George Huntington 
of Lynn, who gave a lesson full of ‘‘ hope. ’’ 

Attention was directed to the medical work 
at Aintab, especially as reported by Miss 
Elizabeth Trowbridge, who has, for several 
years, been in the hospital as a trained nurse. 
Dr. Shepard and Dr. Caroline Hamilton, with 
their associate doctors and nurses, are doing 
a wonderful work in hospital and dispensary. 
The missionary side of the work is never 
forgotten. Miss Charlotte F. Grant, a trained 
nurse, who went last year to aid in this hos- 
pital, writes recently of a visit she had made 
at Oorfa. She was filled with admiration for 
Miss Shattuck’s work, and says, ‘‘ How any 
one or even three women, so frail as she, 
eould do so much work still remains a mys- 
tery tome.’’ Children, men, Moslems and all 
rise and greet her with kind smiles and 
pleasant words as she passes them in the 
street. With her classes, the visits she makes, 
and the galls she receives, she is busy from 
sunrise to sunset. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne read a letter from Miss 
Daniels of Harpoot, telling of the impulse 
given to evangelistic work during the last 
season, and of the way the girls are engaged 
in this kind of effort. Five meetings for 
women in different parts of the city are held 
every week, and this influence is felt in the 
villages all about. Mrs. Browne also read a 
letter from her daughter Alice at Tung-chou, 
giving repeated assurances that she is well 
and happy, and that they have there no fear 
for themselves on account of what has oc- 
curred in other parts of China. 

Mrs. Weeden gave an account of a mission- 
ary tour around the world, to be taken in 
one evening by the ladies of an auxiliary. 
They start from the church, and in progress- 
ive fashion visit in the homes of different 
members—Plymouth, the cradle of Congre- 
gationalism in America; Madrid, where Mrs. 
Gulick still lives in the hearts and lives of 
the Spanish girls; Harpoot, Turkey, the home 
of their church’s missionary; Moscow, since 
Russia now claims the attention of the Chris- 
tian world; Sholapur, India, where the church 
has a Bible woman, and Okayama, Japan, 
where they ask, ‘‘ Will the Christians of 
America make the land of Neesima the land 
of Christ?” 


Keep your soul in the free and open wher- 
ever your body may be.—Out West. 
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The Home..and Its Outlook 


Trust 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD 


Out of the shadow of death, 

Out of the prison of pain, 
Brought to the house of life 

And the paths of joy again— 
What has the soul to tell 
That has tasted heaven and hell? 
Is it worth, is it worth the while, 
Or is it all in vain? 


And the soul made swift reply: 
“To spite of pain and tears 
Life shall fulfill its promise 
And Love redeem the years! ” 


What of the whisper of God 
Heard at the tempest’s height; 

What of the star of hope 
Seen in the deepest night? 

Is there ever a goal 

For the striving eager soul, 

Or is the One Who blesses 

Also the One to smite? 


And the soul made swift reply: 
“He who is Love Supreme 

Shall conquer death and anguish, 
And the heart attain its dream! ” 


Earning an Education * 
IV. Help Human and Divine 


BY AGNES E. RYAN 


I had been brought up in the country 
where there was little to mark the begin- 
ning or ending of aweek or month. I had 
never had much in my life to mark the 
flight of time, and I was an enthusiast 
easily absorbed in the present if it was 
interesting ; otherwise a dreamer and too 
easily lost in visions of the future. It is 
perhaps small wonder, then, that the end 
of the school year came before I was 
ready for it. Ina very few days I was to 
sing my farewell poem, take my diploma, 
and go out into the big, dim world to 
make a place for myself, and show that 
I could make larger earnings because I 
was a graduate of a grammar school! 

Naturally I wanted to slip into a posi- 
tion the day after I was graduated, and 
I spoke to my teacher about it. I think 
she was surprised and hardly knew what 
to say. She brought to my mind, however, 
that there would be no schools to teach 
during the summer, and hinted that I 
was not ready to teach as yet. 

Taking in the situation and beginning 
to feel that the ground was slipping from 
under my feet, I let her know frankly 
how it stood with me, how necessary it 
was for me to begin earning at once and 
more than my own support, that it was 
time for me to help out in earnest at 
home and make up a gap of two years 
during which, though I had taken almost 
nothing from my parents, I had also given 
them nothing. 

She would think about it and see what 
could be done. 

In a day or two she told me that the 
principal of our school went away every 
summer to Martha’s Vineyard; that his 
family consisted of his wife and a little 
son, a child of high.chair and baby.car- 
riage age. They needed a girl to take 
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care of the baby, feed it, do some of its 
washing, take it out riding, and be with 
it always. 

The position seemed just the thing, 
under the circumstances. They were will- 
ing to take me, and I counted it a matter 
of rare good fortune. I was ‘‘fixed”’ for 
the present, could think things over dur- 
ing the summer, and lay plans. 

It was a novel experience to sleep and 
eat in that big summer hotel, and to walk 
leisurely up and down the quaint old 
streets of Edgartown I counted a real 
privilege, even if I was pushing a baby 
carriage while I did it. It was splendid, 
I thought, to pass back and forth, day 
after day, and let my imagination loose as 
to the life stories, the loves, the tragedies 
connected with those quaint, weather- 
worn houses there by the sea. 

And the sea! It told me fanciful, weird 
stories, it sang me songs which I could 
never tire of; sometimes it beat slow, 
majestic music, sometimes fierce and wild 
or soft and mellow; and it whispered me 
forgotten, age.old secrets, so strange 
sometimes that I was frightened. 

There was a lighthouse, standing alone 
out in the ocean. It was the most roman- 
tic spot I had ever seen, and nothing 
could describe my delight when I found 
that a girl lived there. Around her and 
that lighthouse I wove the prettiest ro- 
mances, so full of adventure and love and 
courage and poetry that I love them still. 

My pleasure, however, was short-lived, 
for at the end of two weeks a terrible 
thing happened. The little boy’s mother 
had left home early in the morning fora 
day in Boston and his father was to be 
away till mid-afternoon. I was wheeling 
the baby carriage along the street as 
usual when I began to feel sick. My face 


. felt rough and burning, and I went home 


to see how I looked. Finding my face 
red to the very temples and all broken 
out, I thought I was ill, and the thought 
came over me that I had some contagious 
disease. That afternoon is more than I 
can describe; the thought of it makes me 
half shudder even now. I kept the baby 
in the house to be there when the folks 
came home; he was cross and I walked 
the floor with him. I wanted to think. 
If I had some terrible sickness upon me, 
I must not go home and be a burden on 
my family; and if my disease was conta- 
gious, home with five other children was 
surely no place for me. 

When the family came a doctor was 
called and said I must go home imme- 
diately. I have never found it so hard 
to forgive any injury to myself as it has 
been to forgive that doctor. He sent me 
bome with all that fear in my heart, all 
that untellable misery, when he knew 
better, when he might have told me it 
was only the measles. 

The principal’s wife took me home, and 
I suppose it was well that she did, for I 
should never have gone home by myself. 
I would have hunted up a hospital and 
refused to tell where I came from, or 
where I-belonged. Without a word of 
warning she took me to my mother’s 
door, we struck fear to the heart of the 
family, and I went to bed, trying to make 
out that I was not very sick and would be 
all right very soon. 

The first day that I realized what had 


happened I commenced to wonder what 
I was to do, and a thought came to me. 
From that day to this I have believed 
that the ‘‘ Divinity that shapes our ends ”” 
was back of that thought. I asked my 
mother for pen, ink andZpaper. Now, of 
course, the doctor had said I must not 
use my eyes at all and that the room was 
to be kept darkened for a long time, so. 
she hesitated about allowing me writing 
materials. But so determined and im- 
patient was I, and yet so ill, that she was 
frightened and dared not refuse me. I 
had forgotten that she was my mother, I 
had forgotten everything but my purpose. 

I wrote a letter to my school-teacher, 
who lived in New Hampshire. I do not 
know why the thought came to write to 
her unless it was because she was the 
only real friend I had in the world. I 
told her what had happened and some of 
my misery. I said also that after every 
few lines I had to lie down and rest from 
sheer weakness. As I remember I did 
the subject full justice, but if I did not she 
read between the lines, for one day not 
very long afterward she walked into our 
house and askedforme. O, you who have 
suffered and know not which way to turn, 
do you know how I felt at the sound of 
her voice? I knew a deliverer had come! 

She was to be married that fall, and had 
come down to Boston for a day’s shop- 
ping. My letter had struck home, how- 
ever, and she was to take me back with 
her, away into New Hampshire. We 
were to leave on the four o’clock train 
from Boston. 

I was young and my troubles were 
quickly dispelled. What a thing it is to 
be lifted within a few minutes from de- 
spair and misery to life and hope! So 
strange is life, so mysterious, so beauti- 
ful. I was to lift the burden of my sup- 
port and sickness from my people, get 
well and strong in New Hampshire, and 
that was all for the present, 

To take to her own home, in the midst 
of wedding preparations, a poor, awk- 
ward, unhappy, sick girl, who had no 
claim on her in the world but the claims 
of humanity—was there a greater thing 
on earth for a woman to do? 

I stayed in New Hampshire until after 
the wedding and my teacher came down 
to my home town to live. She had had a 
new house built, was going to board and 
room some of her old colleagues, the 
school-teachers, and had a place in her 
scheme for me. 

It was her plan for me to work for her 
and go toschool. Before I left the gram- 
mar school she had wanted me to plan for 
high school, but I held firmly to what 
seemed my duty and though the dearest 
wish in my heart was to go on, I never 
wavered fora moment. I intended to go 
to work and to make up to my family 
what had seemed to them selfishness and 
neglect, and the utmost foolhardiness. I 
was so loyal that up to the time of my re- 
covery from the measles I had made my- 
self believe that I wanted to go to work 
and begin earning money more than any- 
thing else in the world. 

But the measles were sent, and I came 
home from New Hampshire out-door life . 
thinking that perhaps the best thing 
would be to go to high school after all. 
My instinct said it was right, but the 
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only reasons I could present to my par- 
ents were on the score of my health and 
the surety that when I did begin helping 
them it would be so much more effectual. 
But a year always seemed along time 
and the thought of four more years spent 
in school staggered me. I thought about 
it by day and lay awake over it by night. 
It worried me inexpressibly till the morn- 
ing when school opened. 

It seemed the teachers had talked me 
over to some extent, and thought it a 
pity that I could not go to high school; 
so when I walked into the assembly-room 
on the opening morning two of them 
came forward to say how glad they were 
to find that I was coming afterall. I told 
them that I had not decided to come to 
school, but I turned to the principal and 
said: 

“If I can do the four years’ classical 
course in three years, I will come; I can- 
not spend four years.”’ 

‘‘Of course you can,”’ was his answer. 

I never want to forget the thrill of 
pleasure that went over me at those 
words. That sentence turned the course 
of my life again and sealed a new fate for 
me. I knew that I should have to earn 
my food, shelter and clothing, do my 
sewing, mending, laundering, and in three 
years do the school work that it took my 
fellows, with no outside work, four years 
to do. I knew it would mean hard, up- 
hill work for three full years and that I 
might not be able to do it, but if I could 
it would be worth while, and the “Of 
course you can” from a stranger and the 
principal of the school was all that was 
needed to reinforce my confidence. If he 
had wavered or doubted or tried to dis- 
courage me, things would have come out 
differently for me. 

You will scarcely believe it—I would 
not but for the proofs I have—but at the 
end of three years, in June 1899, I had 
completed the four years’ classical course, 
had first rank in my classes and was given 
first honor—the writing and delivering of 
the valedictory address at graduation— 
and owed no debt, but of gratitude! 


[To be continued.) 


~The Courage of Punctuality 


The courage of time is punctuality. 
When there is a hard piece of work to be 
done, it is pleasanter far to sit at ease for 
the present and put off the work. ‘‘The 
thousand nothings of the hour” claim 
our attention. .The coward yields to 
“their stupefying power,’ and the great 
task remains forever undone. The brave 
man brushes these conflicting claims into 
the background, stops his ears until the 
sirens’ voices are silent, stamps on his 
feelings as though they were snakes in 
his path and does the thing now which 
ever after he will rejoice to have done. 
In these crowded modern days, the only 
man who “finds time”’ for great things 
is the man who takes it by violence from 
the thousands of petty, local, temporary 
claims and makes it serve the ends of 
wisdom and justice. 

There are three places where one may 
draw the line for getting a piece of work 
done. One man draws it habitually a few 
minutes or hours or days after it is due. 


He is always in distress and a nuisance ~ 


to everybody else.... 
It is very risky—ethically speaking, it 
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is cowardly—to draw the line at the exact 
date when the work is due; for then one 
is at the mercy of any accident or inter- 
ruption that may overtake him at the end 
of his allotted time. If he is sick or a 
friend dies, or unforeseen complications 
arise, he is as badly off as the man who 
deliberately planned to be late and al- 
most as much to blame. Fora man who 
leaves the possibility of accident and in- 
terruption out of account and stakes the 
welfare of himself and of others on such 
miscalculation, is neither wise nor just; 
he is reckless rather than brave. Even if 
accidents do not come, he is walking on 
the perilous edge all the time; his work 
is done in a fever of haste and anxiety, 
injurious alike to the quality of the work 
and the health of the worker. 

The man who puts the courage of punc- 
tuality into his work will draw the line 
for finishing a piece of work a safe period 
inside the time when it is actually due. 
If one forms the habit and sticks to it, 
it is no harder to have work done ten 
days, or at least one day ahead of time 
than to finish it at the last allowable 
minute. Then, if anything happens, it 
does no harm. This habit will save liter- 
ary workers an incalculable amount of 
anxiety and worry. And it is the wear 
and tear of worry and hurry, not the 
amount of calm, quiet work, that kills 
such men before their time. 

I am aware that orderliness and punc- 
tuality are not usually regarded as forms 
of courage. But the essential element of 
all courage is in them—the power to face 
a disagreeable present in the interest of 
desirable permanent ends. They are far 
more important in modern life than the 
courage to face bears or bullets. They 
underlie the more spectacular forms of 
courage. The man who cannot reduce to 
order the things that are lying passively 
about him and endure the petty pains 
incidental to doing hard things before the 
sheer lapse of time forces him to action, 
is not the man who will be calm and com- 
posed when angry mobs are howling about 
him, or who will go steadily on his way 
when greed and corruption, hypocrisy and 
hate, are arrayed to resist him. For, 
whether in the quiet of a study and the 
routine of an office or in the turmoil of 
a riot or a strike, true courage is the 
ready and steadfast acceptance of what- 
ever pains are incidental to securing the 
personal and public ends that are at 
stake.—President Hyde, in The College 
Man and the College Woman. 


The Throstle 


‘* Summer is coming, summer is coming. 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 

Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,” 
Yes, my wild little Poet. 


Sing the new year in under the blue, 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 

New, new, new, new! Isit then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 


“Love again, song again, nest again, young 
again.” 
Never a prophet so crazy! 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“ Here again, here, here, here, happy year! ’’ 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 
.—Alfred Tennyson. 
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Tangles 


33, ENIGMA 


I roamed the wood with Robin Hood, 
The hills with William Tell; 

With me how many heroes stood! 
By me, how many fell! 


Tis mine to wake the sounding strings 
In rippling music sweet, 

And mine to weave the spell that wings 
The dancer’s flying feet. 


I add my touch of daintiness 
To maidens everywhere; 

I loop the lace on Lucy’s dress, 
And tie Cecilia’s hair. 


And when a summer storm rolls by, 
I span the vast abysm, 

To flash upon the darkling sky 
The colors of the prism. 


34. TRANSDELETION 


(Drop a letter and transpose for each change.) 
: United States of America, 
April 25, 1906. 
My Dear SEVEN: 

NINEthink it EIGHT true that no man who 
has heretofore attained to the presidency of 
this great republic can be said to have TWO 
into that high office as did our present ONE. 
It must be admitted, too, that his popularity 
tather increases than diminishes, though as 
NINE might say, he seems to FIVE himself 
for the fray, and then fairly SIX the cloak of 
hypocrisy from the shoulders of dishonest 
officials, so that now not a few of them are 
wearing THREE clothing instead of robes of 
office. Of course, he is not even a FOUR, and 
yet he now and then preaches a sermon, in the 
shape of a speech or of a message, that would 
do honor even to a bishop. All things con- 
sidered, we have the best of reasons for being 
proud of our ONE. T. H. 


35, ANAGRAM 


“ Hear you not that knocking at the outer door? 
Just a knocking, knocking, knocking, nothing more? 
Never thus came visitor to us before.” 


“ Sister, is not this your wild imagining? 
What in such a dark and stormy night could bring 
Neighbors hither? Yet I will search out the thing.” 


Boldly ran the brother, asking,‘‘ Who is there? ” 

Through the gallery faced the storm with forehead 
bare, 

Smiling then returned, just saying, ‘ ** #* #9,” 


On the lattice rudely tossed, a loosened vine 

Of ***#***, beating where it used to twine, 

Swung with raps that seemed of human hand the 
sign. E. F. 8. 


ANSWERS 


29. 1. Massachusetts. 2. To Faneuil Hall. 3. 
The Yankee Girl. 4. The Menof Old. 5. Ichabod. 
6. Worship. 7. The New Wife and the Old. 8. 
The Hill-top. 9. The Lake-side. 10. Gone. 11. 
Massachusetts to Virginia. 12. Texas. 13. A 
Summons. 14. To my Sister. 15. New Hamp- 
shire. 16. All’s Well. 17. The Holy Land. 18. 
Our State. 19. A Song of Harvest. 20. The 
Huskers. 21. The Pumpkin. 22. The Drovers. 
23. Memories. 24. Seedtime and Harvest. 265. 
The Deity. 26. Forgiveness. 27. The Angel of 
Patience. 

30. Out-cry. 

31. 1. Love’s Labor’s Lost. 2. Pope’s Essay on 
Man. 3. The Tent on the Beach. 4. Snow-bound. 
5. The Rape of the Lock. 6. The Hanging of the 
Crane. 7. The Merchant of Venice. 8. The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. 9. The Excursion. 10. We Are 
Seven. 11. The Deserted Village. 12. The Ring 
and the Book. 13. The Task. 14. Yesterday, To- 
day and Forever. 15. Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground. 16. Idylisof the King. 17. The Princess. 
18. A Fable for Critics. 19. The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 20. Pippa Passes. 21. The Ancient 
Mariner. 22. Ode on a Grecian Urn. 23. Ode on 
Melancholy. 24. The Castle of Indolence. 265, 
Paradise Lost. 

32. Clover, lover, over, V. 


Recent excellent solutions were those of: C. L. 
King, North Easton, Mass., to 25, 26, 27, 28; E. E. 
Graves, Jericho Center, Vt., 25, 26,27, 28; River- 
side, Medford, Mass , 25, 26; E. L. B., Cambridge, 
Mass., 25, 26; Mrs. N. W. Foster, Whiting, Vt., 25, 
26, 27, 28; C. L. C., Newburyport, Mass., 26; A. D. 
N., Providence, R. I., 25, 26, 27. 
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Sarah Matilda’s Name 


BY ANNA DEMING GRAY 


Sarah Matilda was not happy; she stood 
at the far end of the school-yard and kicked 
little piles of dust into a fortress about a 
small ant hill at her feet. The other girls 
were having such a good time playing 
London Bridge. The wind blew their 
hair into their faces, and she could hear 
their laughing voices; but none of them 
had thought to invite Sarah Matilda to 
join the game, 

She was a new scholar, and she was 
timid, but that had nothing to do with it, 
for she was such a friendly little thing 
that there was nothing she would have 
liked more than making friends with these 
little city girls who wore so many ruffles 
and had such wide ribbon on their hair. 

She had always gone to a country school 
before this, and she wondered what these 
girls would think if they knew that Mary 
Janson wore a shoe-string on the end of 
her long braid, and sometimes Ally Mason 
even tied hers with a white cotton string. 

Sarah Matilda had been in school only 
that-morning, but at noon when she had 
gone to get her wraps from the small 
' closet she had heard two little girls talk- 
ing in the closet next, and this was what 
she heard. 

“She said her name was ‘Sarah Ma. 
tilda.’ Now isn’t that a funny old-fash- 
ioned name? ”’ 

“*And her hair is red, and she wears a 
sleeved apron—not white, just only blue 
calico.”’ 

Sarah Matilda stood very still in the 
closet until they were gone and then she 
slipped out and ran home, aeons hard 
to keep back the tears. 

‘“What’s the matter with my little 
daughter? ’”’ asked her father at dinner. 
‘“‘Has the new school taken away her 
country appetite? I can’t have that.” 

Sarah only smiled a sober little smile. 

After dinner she followed him into the 
study and climbed up on his lap. Her 
mother had not been strong for so many 
years, that Sarah, strange as it may seem, 
always took her small perplexities to her 
father. 

“Father,” she said, ‘‘I’m a-wishing to 
ask you something.”’ 

She always said ‘‘a-wishing ’’ when she 
was very much in earnest. 

Father did not smile. ‘‘Well, I’m 
a-waiting to answer it,”’ he said. 

“Would you mind if I traded off my 
name?” said Sarah Matilda. ‘‘The girls 
don’t seem to think that my name is very 
nice sounding, and there’s a girl there 
with the beau-ti-ful-est name. P’r’aps 
she’d trade. She’s a Negress father; a 
very black Negress, and I don’t believe 
she’d mind the least mite. She just 
started today too, and her name is Violet 
Gwendolin. P’r’aps the girls would like 
' me better if my name was Violet Gwen- 


dolin, and if I didn’t wear sleeved aprons. 
Course I can’t help ’bout my hair.”’ 

She rested her small chin in her hand 
and looked anxiously at her father. He 
looked very thoughtful too. 

“Well, dear,’’ he said finally, ‘if your 
name has not been enrolled yet, and the 
other little girl is willing. Only, 1’m 
rather sorry, for Sarah was my mother’s 
name and I think it beautiful. Her hair 
was like yours too—the golden auburn 
that catches all the sunshine. I like it 
best of any color. You know that Grand- 
mother Parker’s name is Matilda, and 
she’s right here with us, so I’m afraid 
she’ll be hurt. She may think that you 
don’t like being named for her.”’ 

“O, but I do,’ said Matilda quickly, 
and you must cross your heart not to tell, 
Father. It’s our secret, and I’m only 
a-going to be ‘Violet Gwendolin’ at 
school, I’ll be just myself at home, I’d 
rather. I could give her my ring, if she’d 
change names.”’ 

‘‘Tend it to her if she’ll change for a 
week,’’ said Father. ‘I think you’]l have 
all you want of that name in a week.”’ 

“O but I know I won’t,” said Matilda 
happily. ‘‘I think it’s the beavw.ti.ful-est 
sounding name; I don’t see how her 
mother thought of it.”’ 

Then she gave him a bear hug and ran 
off to school, her face all sunshine again. 
She was waiting now for the little black 
girl to come, as she watched the others 
in their game of London Bridge. It’s 
rather strange how selfish children can 
be in their play sometimes, just because 
they do not stop to think. These girls 
were having sucha good time themselves 
in the game that they had quite forgotten 
the little new scholar with her shy eyes 
and her long-sleeved apron. 

But when school called, the trade had 
been accomplished. The cherished tur- 
quoise ring had been transferred from the 
small white hand of Sarah Matilda to 
the small black hand of Violet Gwendolin 
in the next row. 

After the other names had all been 
called the teacher said, ‘‘Now you may 
give me your name.”’ And she smiled 
so kindly at Matilda, that the little girl 
lost all her shyness and answered quite 
distinctly, ‘‘ Violet Gwendolin Merrill.’’ 
And it sounded even more fine than she 
had expected it would. ‘ 

‘And yours?’’ said the teacher with 
her kind eyes on the little black girl.. 

But the new Sarah Matilda had forgot- 
ten her surroundings; her radiant smile 
was bent upon her hands, and she was 
turning the turquoise ring around and 
round upon her finger. When, after a 
long pause, she discovered that all the 
school was looking at her, she became 
still more confused ; ‘‘ Please give me your 
name, little girl,’’ repeated the teacher. 

“Vio—no mam, dat haint it no moo—. 
I’se done foogot dat dar name; I has foo 


suah!’’ said the child, looking helplessly 
over at Matilda. 

‘‘ Her name is ‘Sarah Matilda,’ said that 
little girl firmly, with the thought that 
she was very glad it was not her name. 
And the black.eyes shot a grateful glance 
into the blue. 

But hard days were ahead for the new 
Violet Gwendolin. The little black girl 
seemed to find it impossible to adopt her 
new name as readily as she had adopted 
her new ring. She became the new Vio- 
let’s shadow, and whenever that name 
was called in the games, she flew to an- 
swer it. This was annoying to the pres- 
ent owner of the name. When roll was 
called in school, it was the same way, and 
the new Violet Gwendolin had to answer 
for her almost always. 

As the week went by matters grew 
worse. She always forgot and signed her 
old name instead of ‘‘Matilda,’’ to her 
spelling paper, and the new Violet, who 
was rather proud of her spelling, had to 
often be marked by the old Violet’s un- 
tidy paper. 

Things reached a clunde at last, Friday 
afternoon. 

‘““Tt’s a very strange thing that you can 
never remember to answer to your own 
name,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘ Violet nearly 
always bas to answer your name for you. 
I can’t understand it. Youact asif you 
did not know your own name.” 

‘*Dat dar isn’t my own name,” said the 
little girl indignantly. ‘‘ Dat is sucha on- 
ery, outlandish ole name dat I clean for- 
git hit mose der time! Matilda ’spise dat 
name hursef, was why she done trade hit 
to me foo mine! ”’ - 

There was a dreadful pause. And then 
Sarah Matilda was on her feet looking 
bravely at the teacher. She was a little 
indignant herself. ‘‘I didn’t despise it,”’ 
she said. ‘‘That’s my two grandmothers’ 
names, and so I couldn’t despise it! It’s 
not ‘onery’ and it’s not ‘outlandish,’ 
it’s a good name, and I’m not ’shamed of 
it any more, and I’d rather trade back. 
She can have ‘Violet Gwendolin’ again. 
It’s made me lots of trouble. I only 
thought the girls would like me better if 
I had that name, ’cause they said mine 
was old-fashioned. Butnow Idon’t mind 
if it is.’’ 

And she sat down rather flushed, but 
glad to be once more the owner of ‘‘ Sarah 
Matilda.”’ 

‘‘An old-fashioned name is nothing to 
be ashamed of,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘My 
own is rather old-fashioned, and I like it. 
‘Mary Ann’—just plain Mary Ann. I 
think it will be wisest for us each to keep 
our own names hereafter.”’ 

Violet Gwendolin leaned far over, and 
laid the turquoise ring on Matilda’s desk, 
and then her kinky little head dropped on 
her arm on the desk in front of her. It 
had been such a beautiful possession— 
that turquoise ring. 
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That evening, when Sarah Matilda sit- 
ting on her father’s knee, her bright head 
against his shoulder, told him allabout it, 
she said, ‘‘I think it was very silly of me, 
Father; don’t you think so?’”’ 

“Very silly,’’ said her father pinching 
her cheek. ‘‘ But I wanted you to find it 
out for yourself. You have no reason 
ever to be ashamed of that name, and I 
hope you’!l never make the name ashamed 
of you.”’ 

“T guess I’]l take my birthday dollar 
and get Violet Gwendolin a ring of her 
own; she felt so sorrowful, Father, about 
giving mine back, she cried.”’ 

Matilda eyed her tiny band of gold 
affectionately. ‘‘ Will a dollar get it, 
Father? ”’ 

“Yes, and I’ll buy it for you when I go 
down town tonight,’ said her father. 
**T’ll get one with not as much gold in 
it, but with the brightest kind of a red 
stone, which will quite outshine yours, 
and will please Violet Gwendolin much 
better,” 

And it did. 


A New Mission for Congrega- 
tionalism 


A BUGLE CALI. FROM THE PUILPIT OF THE 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON 


Upon his return from the Tri-Church Coun- 
cil at Dayton, O., the assistant pastor of the 
Old South Chureh, Boston, Rev. Allen E. 
Cross, preached a strong sermon on Church 
Unity in which after setting forth-the reasons 
therefor and analyzing the movement in the 
Church at large and in many countries he 
dealt in the following straightforward fashion 
with the proposition for union with Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren. 


Chureh unity, not with any particular 
branch, but with all genuine churches of 
‘Christ is a moral obligation. It is not merely 
an academic discussion, it is a Christian ideal. 
It is an immoral waste of Christian resources 
that we should pay out for pride and selfish 
sectarian organizitions what ought to go to 
advance and expand our common Christianity. 
It is simply shamefal for a village or a neigh- 
borhood to waste money on many roofs and 
spires when one roof could cover the united 
Christians and their unity would make for 
power. Furthermore, it is criminal to feed 
men’s minds with the technicalities of divided 
doctrine when they are starving for the re- 
alities on which we all agree. Christ’s sar- 
casm might well be on men’s lips, ‘“‘If your 
son ask for bread, will you for bread give him 
a stone? ’’ 


Far away in the night of the past I can see- 


a figure coming out of the first sacrament of 
our Christianity. He leads his brothers 
through the darkness, as he is always able to 
do, through narrow city streets till he stands 
by the temple of their fathers. And there he 
stops with the weight of the past upon him, 
. with the sense of a terrible future before him, 
with the arms of comradeship about him, 
with the very power of an Unseen Love upon 
him, and prays: ‘‘ Holy Father, keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, as weare. Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word. That 
they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.”’ 

Was he mad? Are the words of a man about 
to die for the passion of sacrifice and the real- 
ity of friendship, and the love of God—are not 


the words of such a soul the most real, the. 


most deep, most tender, most heart-burning 
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and heart-moving? And shall they not be 
answered? Or shall we stand in the way of 
their answer? Shall we not reach up to them 
and make them our own? 

Shall not the divided churches of the Lord 
Jesus repeat them in shame and penitence and 
consecration to the Lord’sideal? And the one 
God and Father of us all shall hear the prayer 
of his divided Church... . 

Christian unity is my ideal, far away as a 
star, perhaps, but bright and real as a star, 
and it may be leading us back to Bethlehem. 
But now, today, in our generation, for our- 
selves comes a fraction, a segment of this ideal 
and meets us and challenges us, and demands 
how far will we go toward this ideal? 

Christians ought to unite just so far as they 
can do so without sacrificing essential truth 
or vital principles of worship. 

Congregationalists have always been lead- 
ers in the movement toward Christian liberty. 
It may be they are now called of God to be 
leaders in a movement toward Christian unity. 
And I believe that for this pioneer service, 
their past, their makeup and their tolerant 
brotherly spirit fit them. 

Does such a leadership indicate the failure 
of Congregationalism? Does it mean we are 
afraid of the future or of cur competitors? It 
means we were never so alive, never so real- 
ized our resources, never so trusted the possi- 
bility of evolving our present polity to meet 
the new age. 
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Possibly some of us were growing diffident. 
or discouraged by lack of outlook. We have 
awaked to our power, to the strength of our 
democracy, and have found in its essential 
representative nature the hope of progress, 
our inherent capacity to possess the future. 

It would indeed be strange if the denomina- 
tion whose original mission under God was 
protest and independency, should find its 
ultimate work to be reconciliation and unity. 
And yet none are so fitted to contribute to fel- 
lowship as those who have developed their 
individualism. We have fulfilled our mission 
of independence. Let us go on to the equally 
God given mission of unity, till a divided 
Christendom shall hear, and by the Holy 
Spirit shall answer the prayer of their Lord. 


Permanent postponement of the trial of 
Rev. A. S. Crapsey of Rochester having been 
negatived, the case will now go on, his coun- 
sel at the opening session last week having 
practically admitted the facts charged, the 
question for the court now to decide being 
the one of ethics involved, namely the break- 
ing or keeping of ordination vows. Mr. Crap- 
sey’s counsel evidently are preparing to show 
that there are vows and vows; and that among 
those taken by clergymen in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church are those which imply a 
search for new truth, which in turn implies 
that standards of belief must be modified as 
time goes on. 
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No Odor in Ivory Soap. 


Taste it, too, if you like. 


There is no odor in Ivory Soap: no 
free alkali to irritate your skin or injure 
your clothes; no chemicals: nothing but 


soap; soap that is 99%, 


per cent. pure. 


Bath; toilet; fine laundry. 


A WORD OF WARNING.— 


There are many white soaps, each 


represented to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, but like all 
imitations, they lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the 


genuine. 


Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Ivory Soap 
994460 Per Cent. Pure 
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What the Kingdom of Heaven is Like’ 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


Our Lord began his mission by announcing his purpose to create a new humanity 
[Mark 1: 15]. That is today an immense program. It is difficult for the human mind to 
grasp the idea. But it was vastly more difficult when he began to preach that ‘“‘the king- 
dom of God ig at hand.”’ The idea had not been formed of a society including all mankind. 
The word “mankind” had not then been coined. It had only been foreshadowed in the 
world empire of Rome, created by force. The highest conception of it was a stone cut out 
of a mountain without hands, expanding and crushing all opposition till it should fill the 
whole earth [Dan. 2: 45]. Jesus announced a distinctly new idea, that truth and love 
should unify all nations. This fact alone is a sufficient answar to every doubt cast on the 
inspiration from God of his Gospel. It was the announcement of a young peasant in a little 
conquered province in a corner of the empire, to a handful of young men like himself. 

Their first question was, How is the news concerning the kingdom to spread? He 
answered that question by the parable of the sower. He spoke to two classes—to those 
who neither knew nor cared about the kingdom and to those pledged to work with him. 
To the first he made suggestions which might awaken inquiries. To the second class, so 
far as they were ready for it, he explained his suggestions. Remember, the new kingdom 
was just beginning, unnoticed by the world, requiring great faith in its founder on the part 
of those who entered it, and great confidence that its principles were adapted to mankind 
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and worth introducing among men. 


Take, then, as your lesson the whole collection of parables in Matthew 13, which are 
only examples of many [Mark 4: 33], and remember that he explained privately to his dis- 
ciples all the parables he uttered to the multitude. Only in two cases are his explanations 
recorded. Wemay presume that all his parables were answers to questions naturally asked 


by his disciples. Some of them are these: 


1. What is the kingdom in this world? 
It is like a field of mingled wheat and 
weeds. As the children of the kingdom 
increase in numbers, and therefore in 
power, they naturally wish to destroy 
all who oppose them. But thus they 
are liable to destroy themselves. Re- 
forms may easily be pressed too fast 
and too far. The sons of the kingdom 
eome to hate their brethren who will 
not adopt their program for destroying 
the sons of the evil one. Then wheat 
and tares are uprooted together, and the 
tares suffer less than the wheat. Sect 
wars against sect and party against party 
because they do not know that the time 
of harvest is not yet come. Ages of his- 
tory are wrapped up in this parable of 
the wheat and the tares. The Master’s 
command, ‘‘ Let both grow together,”’ is 
to some the necessary law and to others 
the most damnable heresy. 

2. But what is the kingdom good for if 
evil men and evil customs are to be tol- 
erated? It is good for the principle of 
life that is in it. Itis like a living seed 
planted in soil that produces all kinds 
of plants. It begins like the smallest of 
all seeds. It grows in obscurity, one 
life perhaps by itself, loyal to the divine 
principle within it, the Christ spirit, till 
it overtops the herbs as a spreading tree 
gathering into its beneficent ministry men 
and women who need it as birds nest 
and shelter themselves in the branches 
of the tree. In every land the mustard 
seed of the kingdom is growing, and 
many a spreading tree witnesses to that 
silent mighty divine life. Homes, schools, 
hospitals, churches, beneficent organiza- 
tions grow where barrenness or rank 
cruelties and vices had long flourished 
unopposed. 

The kingdom is like yeast hidden in 
lifeless flour, working till it transforms it 
into nourishing food. Its principles of 
righteousness and love leaven society 
which no mere exercise of force or impo- 
sition of law from without could make 
sweet and wholesome. 

3. What is the value of the kingdom as 
compared with other things which men 
prize? Itis like treasure hid till among 


* International Sunday School Lesson for May 6. 
The Parable of the Tares. Text, Matt. 13: 24-30; 
36-43 


the many eagerly pursuing satisfaction in 
money, fame, pleasure, knowledge, power 
over men and things, one finds it and dis- 
covers whatit is, and sacrifices everything 
he has to buy the field which contains it. 
It is like one priceless pearl overlooked 
by pearl merchants till one man discovers 
its value and sells all his possessions to 
make it hisown. He that gets this treas- 
ure, this pearl, finds that he has the talis- 
man which includes all that is worth hay- 
ing, for value to him has become ability 
and opportunity to transform men into 
sons of God. 

4, What is the necessary condition of 
perfecting the kingdom? It is like fishing 
with a net which takes in whatever it 
sweeps around. The fisherman fishes in 
water which contains all sorts of fish. He 
cannot select what he wants till he has 
drawn his net. The fisherman wastes his 
time and scares away all the fish who tries 
to separate the good from the bad in the 
sea. This is the time for casting the net. 
Our present business is to keep clearly in 
mind the good fish, to gather men into so- 
cial relations under wise and beneficent 
laws and to have unfaltering confidence 
in that supreme intelligent power which 
will make the final separation as and 
when he has determined. 

5. How shall the nature of the kingdom 
be made plain to men and attract them? 
As a householder who understands his 
treasures wins guests and entertains them 
by bringing to their attention the old 
which they know how to enjoy and the 
new which will increase their enjoyment 
when they become used to the new and 
learn how to appropriate it. He who 
slights the old overvalues the new, and 
he who is impatient of the new loses the 
sense of the value of the old. 

Wise sayings are these which even to 
faithful disciples have unfathomed mean- 
ings that witness to the fathomless wisdom 
of him who taught them to reveal the 
nature and growth and final perfection 
of the kingdom of God. 


One of the oldest and ‘most universally be- 
loved clergymen in the Presbyterian Church 
North, Rev. Dr. J. T. Smith of Baltimore, has 
died. As pastor, journalist, director of im 
portant societies and moderator of the General 
Assembly of 1887, he has made his mark. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 29, Sunday. Confiden-e in God.— 

Psalms 11, 12. 

There is no refuge from the lowest, except- 
ing with the highest. When evil seems in 
control, it taunts us with our helplessness, 
but the child of God has a refuge in the 
midst of alarms. His mountain is never out 
of sight. His security is in promised victory, 
not absence of attack. : 

O Thou, our Refuge, our ever present help 
in time of trouble, let Thy light shine in our 
darkness and Thy grace uphold us in our 
time -of fear. Though evil flourish, let it 
have no room in our hearts. Though the 
oppressor seem secure, let us not seek to 
share his gains and joys. And help us by 
Thy good Spirit to be upright that we may 
see Thy face. 


April 30. The Death of Ahab.—1 Kings 22: 

24-40, 

Here is childishness. Ahab shuts up the 
prophet to fend off the prophecy, and dis- 
guises himself as he enters the battle. How 
difficult it is to hide from God! He can use 
the. man who draws his bew at a venture— 
the one who never knows he has been used. 
What shall remain of all our works? Ahab’s 
ivory house and the cities which he built 


are dust—even Samaria is a vineyard on a’ 


hill with a few broken stones, but the record 
of his wickedness remains. 


May 1. Elijah and Ahaziah.—2 Kings 1: 1- 

Te 

Ahaziah was his mother’s son, he sent to 
inquire of the gods of Jezebel. Elijah in- 
stantly protests against the influence of idola- 
try in the new reign. Remember the wish 
of John and James when the Samaritans 
refused to receive Jesus, and our Lord’s re- 
buke[ Luke 9: 52ff.]. Our way is Christ’s way, 
not Elijah’s. 


May 2. Elijah and Elisha.—2 Kings 2: 1-14. 

God makes contrasts of character and 
divides his work on earth, No. one is indis- 
pensable. The double portion for which 
Elisha asked is the portion of the first born. 
Elijah’s passing is like his life. Yet- the 
vision of the mount holds true, Elisha’s work 
in its comparative quietness is more fruitful. 


May 3. The Sons of the Prophets.—2 Kings 

2: 15-22. 

Here is a glimpse of -the prophetic com- 
munities. Elisha’s fountain is still shown near 
Jericho. The salt symbolized, it did not ef- 
fect the healing of the water. Bethel, where 
the abusive lads came out to scorn the prophet, 
was the center of the calf worship—the “ sin 
of Jeroboam.’’ Theanswering curseof Elisha 
was certainly not according to the law of 
Christ. We do not know the circumstances, 
but apparently we must put it down to the 
account of the too frequent abuse of intrusted 
power by God’s servants. 


May 4. Elisha and the Kings.—2 Kings 3:° 


4-24. ‘ 
Elisha had made his position secure or he 


could not have treated King Jehoram with © 


such public scorn. fhe reaction against 
idolatry must therefore have made much 
headway. This utter ruin of Moab shoeks our 
sense of right. We can only leave it, with the 
pestilence and the earthquake, among the un- 
explained ways of God. 


May 5. The Widow’s Cruse,—2 Kings 4: 1-7. 

The widow’s special claim was that her hus- 
band had been one of the sons of the prophets. 
Here is a glimpse of the old world slavery, 
the threat of which was at every man’s door. 
The lesson of the story is the same as in 
Christ’s feeding of the multitude. What the 
widow had is taken and made snfficient for 


her need. What was left was saved for fur- ‘ 


ther use. , 


z 
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For the Old Folks 


“‘WHAT IS TIME, 0 GLORIOUS GIVER ”’ 


HIS poem, asked for March 10, has 

been answered by no one, showing 

that it is comparatively unfamil- 

iar, but at last I have traced it to Alice 

Cary. Itmay be found in Horder’s Treas- 

ury of American Song (London, 1896), 

and in the Poetical Works of Alice and 
Phoebe Cary (New York, 1876). 


What is time, O glorious Giver, , 
With its restlessness and might, 
Buta long and wandering river, 

Working back into the light ? 


Every gloomy rock that troubles 
Its smooth passage strikes to life 
Beautiful and joyous bubbles 
That are only born through strife. 


Overhung with mist-like shadows, 
Stretch its shores, away, 

To the long delightful meadows 
Shining with immortal May; 


Where its moaning reaches never, 
Passion, pain, or fear to move, 
And the changes bring us ever 
Sabbaths and new moons of love. 


THE BAKER FAMILY 


Referring to the question in March 10 
as to the ‘‘local habitation ’’ of those al- 
most-forgotten singers who came 


. . . from the mountains of the old Granite State, 
Where the hills are so lofty, magnificent and great— 


they have been traced, through town his- 
tories and New Hampshire correspondents 
to Danbury. Benjamin, the progenitor, 
emigrated from Beverly to Salisbury, his 
son Edmund settling in Danbury. Dea- 
con Buttrick of Bristol, N. H., writes: 


. . . The Bakers weremy schoolmates. They 
were all bornin Danbury. Their names were 
John C., George Edmund, Henry and Jasper. 
Their mother was Betsey Clark. Their farm, 
though in Danbury, was very near my home 
in Alexandria. John went to Concord and 
learned the trade of making bass viols of 
Abraham Prescott and then started out in 
the concert business, his brothers accompany- 
ing and his wife also, being a singer. They 
traveled quite extensively in New England, 
coming home summers, at one time giving a 
concert in the old town. One of the pieces, 
I remember, was a comic.l one, called The Tea 
Party. Later they went to northern Illinois. 
N. Be B. 


Yes, I remember the Baker Family well. I 
heard them sing at a concert in Hanover (when 
in college, about 1844), ‘‘The O'd Granite 
State,’’ and ‘*O, potatoes, they grow small— 
over there!’? They came out as rivals of the 
Hutchinson Family, but were never as popu- 
lar. Their harmonies were strong and well 
blended, but their whole style was somewhat 


rude. I shall send the clipping to an old. 


college friend who attended the concert with 
me sixty-two years ago |! 
New York City. 


THE BLIND BOY 


Dear Mr. Martin: Piease—I ‘‘ want to 
know!” Iam trying to find an old-fashioned 
poem called *‘ The Blind Boy’’; it is not Cib. 
ber’s; it begins, é 

© tell me the form of the soft summer air 
That touches so gently the locks of my hair. 


It isn’t in the poetical indexes, nor in our poet- 
ical collections; and my only hope lies in some 


J. W. B. 


senior member of the Conversation Corner. I 
wish it for a gentleman who comes to our ref- 
erence room. I have of course dropped out of 
your memory, but I have not forgotten the 
Corner—bless you, no—even though I seldom 
have time to read it. 
Washington, D. C. 


Forget old-time Cornerers? Bless you, 
no! Ido not forget this one’s ?? of ten 
years ago, and do not need to refer to the 
Corner Scrap-Book to remember that ‘‘a 
loyal Cornerer and descendant of a Pil- 
grim governor” once took me all over 
the ‘‘new and wonderful Library of Con- 
gress.’’ She is apparently now connected 
with some other library at the capital. I 
sent the query to a friend at the Perkins 
Blind Institution, and soon received two 
different versions of the poem. 

One was credited to the ‘‘ Mother’s As- 
sistant and Young Lady’s Friend” of 
1848. I found that volume in the Congre- 
gational Library, and the title in the in- 
dex, but on the page referred to, a piece, 
exactly three verses long, had been cut 
out. But the index was a telltale—the 
author was given as Hannah F, Gould. 
That meant Newburyport, and having 
just received a letter from that ancient 
town, I asked its writer for confirmation, 
and soon had from her the correct ver- 
sion from the third volume of her poems, 
published in 1841; the poems had been 
given by the author to the correspond- 
ent’s parents. 

O tell me the form of the soft summer air 

That tosses so gently the curls of my hair! 

It breathes on my lip, and it fans my warm cheek, 
But gives me no answer, though often I speak ; 


I feel it play o’er me, refreshing and light, 
And yet cannot touch it, because I’ve no sight. 


F. B. 


And music—what is it? and where does it dwell? 

I sink and I mount, with its cadence and swell, 
While thrilled to my heart with its deep-going strain, 
Till pleasure excessive seems turning to pain; 

Now what the bright colors of music may be, 

Will any one tell me? for I cannot see. 


The odor of flowers that are hovering nigh, 

What are they? on what kind of wings do they fly? 
Are not they sweet angels who come to delight 

A poor little boy that knows nothing of sight? 

The sun, moon and stars never enter my mind, 

O tell me what light is, because I am blind. 

The Old Folks will remember some of 
Miss Gould’s pieces in their early readers, 
such as The Pebble and the Acorn, Flower 
upon the Green Hill Side, and, best of all, 
A Nameinthe Sand. And now the Wash- 
ington gentleman writes of his visiting 
the Carnegie Library in quest of the 
poem and his thanks for finding it, add- 
ing: 

These verses were set to music as sweet as 
the words, and I think Dempster, the old time 
Scotch ballad singer, composed it, but a music 
publisher here cannot locate it. I met Demp- 
ster in the 50’s at Racine, Wis.; he gave mea 
pamphlet copy of his ballads (without music), 
and at that time I committed ‘‘ The Blind 
Boy” and_used to sing it in my younger days. 

A. W. RB. 

Upon that I went to Ditson’s, and was 
told that they published Dempster’s music 
for ‘“‘The Blind Boy,”’ but that it was out 
of print years ago. At the Boston Public 
Library I found the third series of Demp- 


ster’s Ballad Soireé3 (without music), Bos- 
ton, 1847, but it did not include the poem 
in question. But this will bea hint to the 
Carnegie librarian to look up the other 
series | 

**COMING”’ 


Will you please tell me in the Old Folks’ 
Corner in The Congregationalist where I can 
find all the verses of the poem, ‘‘ Coming,’ by 
Mrs. B. MacAndrew? It begins, 


It may be in the evening, 
When the work of the day is done. 


Lyndeborough, N. H. Mrs. B. 


The poem may be found entire in 
‘‘Hizekiel and Other Poems, by B. M.,” 
published in London, 1889. It is also in 
Randolph’s ‘“‘Changed Cross and Other 
Poems.” ‘‘B. M.”’ stands for (Mrs.) Bar- 
bara Miller MacAndrew; she was the 
daughter of Hugh Miller, the eminent 
Scotch geologist and author. Another 
familiar poem of hers is scarcely ever 
accredited to her, ‘‘The Chamber of 
Peace,”’ beginning, 

After the burden and heat of the day, 
The starry calm of night. 

Mr. Randolph wrote the Corner fifteen 
years ago that he took it from the Family 
Treasury (Edinburgh), without then know- 
ing the author, and gave its title to his 
well. known compilation. 


‘ONE OF THE SWEET OLD CHAPTERS”’ 


Can you tell me who wrote the verses begin- 
ning, 


One of the sweet old chapters, 
After a day like this— 


and where they can be found? 
Springfield, Mass. Mrs. S. E. H. 


In Randolph’s ‘‘Chamber of Peace’’ 
mentioned above, where no author is 
given; I do not find it elsewhere. I wish 
some one might supply the author. 


One of the sweet old chapters 
After a day like this— 

The day brought tears and trouble, 
The evening brings no kiss. 


No rest in the aims I long for— 
Rest, and refuge, and home; 
Grieved, and lonely, and weary, 

Unto the Book I come. 


One of the sweet old chapters— 
The love that blossoms through 

His care of the birds and lilies, 
Out in the meadow dew. 


His evening lies soft around them; 
Their faith is simply to be. 

Oh, hushed by the tender lesson, 
My God, let me rest in Thee! 


“PIFTY GOLDEN YEARS”’ 


Dear Mr. Martin :. A friend desires to secure 
the poem in which these lines occur; it is 
apparently a song for a golden wedding. 

The links of fifty golden years 
Reach to the golden ring, 
Which now, with happy hearts, 
We celebrate and sing. 
O ring of gold, O hearts of love! [etc.] 


Let me add that I have enjoyed the Corner 
page for many years, and gained from it nota 
little information. 


Glenwood, lo. J. A. 8. 


Mr. Mata) 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Art and Method of Soul-Winning 


Such a book as Dr. Henry C. Mabie’s 
Method in Soul-Winning is worth a host 
of ordinary theoretical treatises on pas- 
toral theology. In the first place, he 


speaks out of a wide and varied expe-° 


rience both as evangelical pastor and 
missionary secretary and is able to draw 
upon a rich fund of memories. Then— 
and this is most important—he has hold 
of the clew, which is a broad conception 
of Christ’s work in calling men to an 
experiment on which he ventures the 
truth of his claimstoauthority. Tostudy 
men sympathetically and take them at 
the point of positive belief which they 
have reached, however primitive, per- 
suading them to act upon it: to avoid 
controversy and criticism: to let Christ 
himself lead from this beginning of prac- 
tical obedience to the heights of faith— 
these are the substance of the author’s 
method. 

We may illustrate his broad and prac- 
tical views by brief quotations. ‘‘I long 
since found it was a tactical mistake to 
antagonize men on the side of their re- 
ligious prepossessions.” ‘‘It is not the 
first business of the Christian teacher 
to furnish men with a creedal religion 
ready-made—but rather to put and keep 
men on the clew, as we have called it, 
wherein under the teaching of the Spirit 
they themselves will discover the truth 
they need.’’ ‘‘The essential principle at 
the root of all saving faith is loyalty 
to present spiritual light, a loyalty that 
is ready to act on its light. This being 
80, any soul may make an instant begin- 
ning anywhere, and with whatever meas- 
ure of truth it has, in the school of 
Christ.’”’ ‘‘The real secret in soul-win- 
ning is not to win souls to ourselves, 
nor to the acceptance of our dogmatic 
views, but into the practice of following 
their own light, and so to an interior 
experience of truth and God.”’ With 
these principles, which are amply vin- 
dicated and illustrated, we may leave 
our readers to the anticipation of a book 
which is rich in spiritual atmosphere 
and practical good sense. 


(Method in Soul-Winning, by Henry C. Mabie, D. D. 
pp. 128. F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents net.) 


The Bitter Cry of the Children 


Nothing is more important than that 
such facts as are described in this book 
should be known to the public. They 
concern the welfare of home, school, 
Church and State. The bitter cry of the 
children is first of all for food. ‘‘The 
estimate that fully 2 000,000 children of 
school age in the United States are badly 
underfed is not exaggerated.”’ But under- 
fed children are poor material for public 
schools. Education demands food for the 
body first. Underfed children are good 
material for the development of disease 
and crime but not for education. If the 
public can provide food for the minds 
why not also for the bodies of its chil- 
dren? Some countries are doing this. 

Then there is the cry of the enslaved 
children, from the textile mills, the glass 
works, the silk and tobacco factories, the 


sweat shops and the numberless other 
places where modern fathers and mothers 
and employers offer sacrifice, and the 
modern Moloch devours his victims. It 
is a terrible indictment which Mr. Spargo 
has drawn up against us, and it is true. 
Nor is the protest in vain, The wrong 
can be remedied. 

In the first place the root of the evil is 
in false economic conditions, in the in- 
iquity of the methods of employers. No 
such poverty should exist, nor women 
and children be thus employed. But the 
remedy is long in coming and meanwhile 
how about these starving children? The 
cheerful part of Mr. Spargo’s work ‘is in 
his chapter on remedies and the sup- 
plementary reports of what is being ac- 
complished elsewhere. Some of his rec- 
ommendations are: Trained midwives, 
licensed after passing examination by 
state or municipal board; municipal day 
nurseries, where babies and young chil- 
dren may be cared for while mothers are 
at work; the pensioning of mothers, if 
necessary, during the early weeks of the 
life of their infants; municipalization of 
the milk supply—the importance of good 
milk cannot be overestimated; classes 
for the instruction of mothers in matters 
of food, and care of children; at least 
one school nurse for each large city 
school; state or Federal supervision of 
the manufacture and sale of patent in- 
fant foods; school dinners provided by 
the municipality; thorough and frequent 
medical inspection in all public schools; 
Federal inspection and report on all child 
labor. 

These proposed remedies are all in act- 
ual operation, successfully, in other coun- 
tries. The United States is simply behind 
the times in the care of its children. 


(The Bitter Cry of the Children, by John Spargo. pp 
337. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net.) 


Degenerate Bostonians 


Miss Frothingham in The Evasion 
makes us live through the experiences 
of her characters. The journey once 
begun we must follow to the end though 
we enter no vale of ease. In a sense 
this makes her books hard reading yet 
they are to be highly commended. The 
Evasion shows a gain in power and finish 
over The Turn of the Road. It handles 
with great skill many phrases of our 
modern social life with its strange mix- 
ture of idealism and materialism. 

A young girl from a scholarly Unita- 
rian home in a New England village 
suddenly comes into The House of Mirth 
under the tutelage of a worldly aunt, a 
leader of Boston society. Among many 
lovers, two profoundly influence her life, 
one of them a strong man, atheist and 
philanthropist. ‘Gladys is a Unitarian 
and does not attend church,”’ her aunt 
explains. She herself goes to a fashion- 
able Episcopal church in appropriate 
garb. Philanthropic atheism seems the 
most attractive of the three cults. The 
young man who is wealthy, turns Social- 
ist and becomes.a workman in the hope 
of elevating laborconditions. The ‘‘open 
shop’’ controversy brings ruin to his 
hope and his finances. Before this his 


fortunes in love had been wrecked by 
an ‘‘evasion’”’ which threw upon him. 
the unmerited opprobrium of a contempt- 
ible deed. The wholesome instincts of 
the heroine revolt against the bridge- 
playing, punch-drinking, divorce-seeking 
set to whose fortunes she is linked. To 
what end she will come is a psychological 
problem worked out in a masterly man- 
ner. It is interesting to note the con- 
trast between the American way of deal- 
ing with such themes and the method 
of the French novel. 


(The Evasion, by Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. pp. 
415. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


RELIGION 


The Book of Genesis, eee Matthew (8 vols.), 
Isaiah and Jeremiah (2 vuls.), by Alexander 
Maclaren, D. D., Litt. D. Per set of 6 vols. $7.50, 
not sold separately. A.C. Armstrong. 


These short expository sermons on selected 
portions of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments are in the best style of the prince 
of English preachers, who has just celebrated 
his eightieth birthday and still is able to serve 
his brethren with voice as well as with pen. 
Without discussing the problem3 of Biblical 
criticism connected with the Pentatench, Dr. 
Maclaren brings out of the ancient writings 
such lessons of truth and life adapted to the 
needs of our own time as the higher critic 
would welcome, while the most conservative 
reader of the Bible would respond to them 
with no less gratitude than he feels toward 
Matthew Henry for his rich and suggestive 
spiritual sayings. In like illuminating fash- 
ion the prophecies of the books of Isaiah are 
treated and the Gospel of Matthew. These 
collections of Dr. Maslaren’s expository and 
homiletical writings, with which readers of 
the Sunday School Times are familiar, are 
to be completed in thirty volumes. 

The Unrealized Logic of Religion, by W. H. 


Fitehett, LL.D. pp. 275. Eaton & Mains. 
$1.25 net. 


Some of the arguments for Christianity are 
here collected. The changed calendar, the 
success of the missionary, the testimony of 
color, as in a glorious sunset, the gift of 
speech, answered prayers are some of the 
themes around which the author’s logic plays. 
This series of lectures is in its eighth thou- 
sand in England. 

Life and Light, thoughts from the writings of 

George Dana Boardman, with memorabilia. 


pp. 
231. Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 
$1.00 net. 


Selected religious and devotional passages, 
with a collection of biographical material 
which takes the form of reminiscences from 
many friends who knew Dr. Boardman. ~ 


FICTION — 
The Clammer, by William John Hogkine. pp. 
255. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.2. 

To write a love story so charming ae idyllic 

as this is a difficult task. The quaintness 

of the manner, the perfect setting in the 
scenery and atmosphere of the shore, the geni- 
ality of the character drawing, will all delight 
the discriminating reader. There are not 
many actors, but they are well chosen to 
bring out the central love story. No place is 
clearly indicated, but the host of lovers of the 

New England shores will feel that their own 

summer country is the scene. 

Saints in Society, by Margaret Bae aaGrS: 
pp. 423. G. P. utnam’s Sons. $1. 

It is depressing to find that ‘‘ cogiese *has a - 
deteriorating effect on the chief “ saint’? who 
is a labor leader and member of Parliament 
with strong religious convictions and lofty 
altruistic ideals. His character withers as he 
acquires position and wealth. But his shift- 
less young cockney wife is fired with a desire 
to help her old-time humble neighbors and so 
grows into a noble woman. After much tur- 
moil her life is crowned with happiness. The 
book has merit of an unusual order. Its de- 
fect is that too much is said ‘about the charac- 
ters and they say too little for themselves. 
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Silas Strong, by Irving Bacheller. . 840. 
Harper & Bros. 8150." As 


Emperor of the Woods proved to be buta cour- 
tesy title for the brave wocdsman. ‘‘ Busi- 
ness,’”’ which he loathed, invaded his domain 
and the trees were sacrificed ruthlessly to 
greed and treachery. The story is a telling 
plea for the preservation of the forests. There 
is a delightful pair of children and a quaint 
love episode. 

The Genius, by Margaret Potter. pp? 449. 

Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
A child, refusing to read a certain book said, 
“There aren’t enough short lines on the 
pages.”’ This is intended as a warning to 
those who read a story for the story’s sake. 
Miss Potter gives us a study of temperament, 
the temperament of a Russian musical genius. 
Her hero turns white as often as the hero- 
ine of the Wide, Wide World used to burst 
into tears, and the fierce intensity of the 
portrayal proves wearing to the nerves and 
depressing to the spirit. But there is no 
gainsaying the power of the book. As a 
piece of psychological fiction it holds high 
rank, = 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 
The Log of a Sea Angler, by Charles Frederick 


eet pp. 385. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 
net. 


This is a book for the delight of all lovers of ; 


nature, whether they are brothers of the angler 
or not. They will find abundant material for 
excitement in the fisherman’s adventures and 
will enjoy the skill and perseverance with 
which Mr. Holder pursued the fishes of two 
oceans. The papers which tell of adventures 
and studies on the Florida Keys are, if any- 
thing, more interesting than the others. But 
all show a delight in the wild life and beauty 
of the sea and shore which the author imparts 
tous by a style which is powerful in its sim- 
plicity. 

The Opal Sea, by John ©. Van Dyke. pp. 262. 

Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
Readers of Professor Van Dyke’s interpreta- 
tion of the scenery and life of the desert will 
know what to expect when he applies the 
same method and the same wealth of experi- 
ence and literary power to the appearances 
and the life of the sea. There are few of us, 
however wide our travel and deep our delight 
in the beauty of the ocean, who cannot enlarge 
and enrich our mental pictures in the study of 
these pages. The material is well arranged 
and the power of poetical interpretation is 
marked. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Evolution the Master-Key, by C. W. Saleeby, 
M. D. pp. 365. Harper & Bros. $2.00 net. 


The author is an admirable as well as untir- 
ing interpreter of the Spencerian philosophy 
because of his enthusiasm and a liveliness of 
style which contrasts pleasantly with Spen- 
cer’s dry, self-conscious method of presenta- 
tion and lack of humor. As for his matter, 
he is the most thoroughgoing of Spencerians. 
The evolution hypothesis is a master key in 
his hands, both for opening and closing and 
it is on the latter side that his weakness, 
like that of his master lies. His interpreta- 
tions of fact and his universal negatives we 
may safely leave to the critics of the particular 
rendering of the evolution philosophy which 
he defends. 

The College Man and the College Woman, 


by Pres. William DeWitt Hyde. pp. 333. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 


President Hyde has gathered here a number 
of papers and addresses on a wide variety of 
themes related to education. Not least inter- 
esting are several college sermons. The coed- 
ucationist will find matter for disagreement 
in his statement of ideals for woman’s work 
in colleges. The life of the undergraduate is 
 gonsidered by one who sympathetically under- 
stands it. The manly, alert, intelligent and 
spiritually-minded atmosphere of the book 
is refreshing. 
Immigration and Its Effects upon the United 


States, by Prescott F. Hall. pp. 393. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Ag a compendium of past, present and pro- 
spective legislation and the statistics of past 
immigration, this book has considerable value; 
but as a discussion of the whole problem it is 
seriously limited by the author’s evident ad- 
vocacy of restricted immigration. He is un- 
fair in sweeping adverse criticism and his 
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argument is colored by evident prejudice. The 
work therefore lacks fullness and complete- 
hess, nor is it free from the charge of inac- 
curacy. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending April 17) 


IM SONNENSCHEIN; EIN GRUNES BLATT, by 
Theodor Storm. pp. 78. Edited by G. L. Swig- 
gett. Am. Book Co. 

THE GOLDEN FLEECE, by James Baldwin. pp. 
288. Am. Book Co. 

LES ENFANTS DU CAPITAINE GRANT, by Jules 
Verne. pp. 127. Arranged for school use, with 
notes and vocabulary by Edith Healy. Am. 
Book Co. 

NINE CHOICE POEMS of Longfellow, Lowell, Mac- 
aulay, Byron, Rrowning and Shelley, edited with 
introductory sketches and notes by James Bald- 
win. pp.112. Am. Book Co. 

LA PouDRE AUX YEUX, by Labiche and Martin, 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Victor 
E. Francois. pp 111. Am. Book Co. 

COMPOSITION-RHETORIC, by Stratton D. Brooks 
and Marietta Hubbard. pp. 442, Am. Book Co. 

A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, by James 
B. Smiley. pp. 336. Am. Book Co. 

THE STORY OF BRUSSELS, by Ernest Gilliat-Smith. 
pp. 383. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

THE STORY OF Russi4, by R. van Bergen. pp. 288. 
Am, Book Co. 

WILHELM TELL, by Friedrich Schiller, with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary by Edwin Carl 
Roedder, Ph. D. pp. 352. Am. Book Co. 

Miss PARLOA’s YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER, by Maria 
Parloa. pp. 405. Dana Estes & Co. 

L’ANCIEN REGIME, by H. A. Taine, abridged and 
edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by 
W. F. Giese. pp. 327. D.C. Heath & Co. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S AND AMER- 
ICA’S LITERATURE, by Eva March Tappan, Ph. D. 
pp. 420. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.20 net. 

LEs DEUX SouRDS, by Jules Moinaux, edited by 
I. H. B. Spiers. pp. 53. D. C. Heath & Co. 
25 cents. 

AMERICAN HERO STORIES, by Eva March Tappan, 
Ph. D. pp. 265. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 55 
cents net. 

CREATURES THAT ONCE WERE MEN, by Maxim 
Gorky. pp. 94.- Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents. 

THE LADY OF THE DECORATION, by Frances 
Little. pp. 236. Century Co. $1.00. 

A DIPLOMATIC ADVENTURE, by S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D. pp. 166. Century Co. $1.00. 

THE HEART OF THE RAILROAD PROBLEM, by 
Prof. Frank Parsons. Ph. D. pp. 364. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.60 net. 


KENELM’s DESIRE, by Hughes Cornell. pp. 388. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
In OuR Town, by William Allen White. pp. 369. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 
MORE STORIES OF MARRIED LIF, by Mary Stew- 


’ art Cutting. pp. 260. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


WAYSIDE TALKS, by Charles Wagner. pp. 234. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Pics Is Pies, by Elsie Parker Butler. pp. 37. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 

THE DIVINER IMMANENCE, by Francis J. Mce- 
Connell. pp.159. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents net. 

A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION; Vol. I. The 
Reformation in Germany from the beginning to 
the Religious Peace of Augsburg, by Thomas 
M. Lindsay, D.D. pp.528. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON, by Francis Wilson. pp. 355. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 net. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS AND WEB- 
STER’S BUNKER HILL ORATIONS, edited by 
W.T. Peck. pp.131. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 

THE GHOSTS OF THEIR ANCESTORS, by Weymer 
Jay Mills. pp. 143. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

THE PRINCESS OLGA, by Ervin Wardman. pp.315. 
Harper & Bros. 41.50. 

MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOR; WOMEN 
AND THINGS. pp. 307. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

BETWEEN Two MASTERS, by Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr. pp. 336. Houghton, Mittlin & Co. $1.50. 

A LITTLE SISTER OF DESTINY, by Gelett Burgess. 
pp. 259. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS, by Charles H. Bar- 
rows. pp. 252. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 
net. 

MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LIT- 
ERATURE, Vol. VI:., YOUNG GERMANY, by 
George Brandes. pp.411. Macmillan Co. $3.25. 

LEVITICUS AND NUMBERS, by George F. Genung, 
D.D. Paper. pp. 144. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. 

THE SIN OF ST. DESMOND, by Amy Cameron Fariss. 
pp. 351. BR. G. Badger, Boston. $1.50. 

TANGLED THREADS, by M. E. Dudley. pp. 48. 
R. G. Badger, Boston. 50 cents. 

MYSTERY OF THE WEST, by Hepry Nehemiah 
Dodge. pp. 62. R.G. Badger, Boston. $1.25. 
OVER THE BRIDGE AND OTHER POEMS, by Ella 
M. Truesdell. pp. 89. R. G. Badger, Boston. 

$1.25. 

SHADOW LAND, by Florence H: Robertson. pp. 91. 
R. G. Badger, Boston. $1.25. 

THE DYING MUSICIAN, by Mary Elizabeth Powell. 
pp. 96. R.G. Badger, Boston. $1.50. 
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Closet and Altar 


OBEDIENCE 


Why call ye me Lord, Lord and do not 
the things which I say? 


Discipleship is not so much a matter of 
particular submissions as of obedience to 
the spirit of the law. Every life must 
be lived to God. He is the final judge 
of every action. And love is the only 
atmosphere in which a soul can thrive. 
—George Clark Peck. 


The question of obedience was settled 
once and forever on the cross.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Jesus Christ is the Saviour of men, 
the physician of souls. Our business is 
simply to follow his directions, and never 
to ask ourselves how we are getting on; 
never to test our symptoms, or examine 
into our spiritual conditions, or ask our- 
selves whether we are getting better 
or worse. Spiritual self-examination al- 
most inevitably produces hypochondria. 
“Which of you by taking thought can 
add one cubit unto his stature? ”’ is as ap- 
plicable to spiritual as to physical stature. 
It is not for us to save our own lives; 
that is his business. It is our business to 
do the work God has given us to do.— 
Lyman Abbott. 


se 
Grant us such grace that we may work Thy 
Will, 
And speak Thy words and walk before Thy 
Face, 
Profound and calm like waters deep and still: 
Grant us such grace. 
Not hastening and not loitering in our pace 
For gloomiest valley or for sultriest hill, 
Content and fearless on our downward race. 


As rivers seek a sea they cannot fill 
But are themselves filled full in its embrace, 
Absorbed, at rest, each river and each rill: 
Grant us such grace. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


Religion is the very respiration of all 
faithful and loving toil; and to detach it 
for minutes specially reserved, is like 
proposing to take your walk in the morn- 
ing and do your breathing in the after- 
noon.—James Martineau. 


And when thou hast, in obedience to 
God, tried this work, grown acquainted 
with it, and kept a guard on thy thoughts 
till they are accustomed to obey, thou 
wilt find thyself in the suburbs of heaven 
and that there is indeed, a sweetness in 
the work and way of God, and that the 
life of Christianity is a life of joy.—Rich- 
ard Baxter. 


O Lord our God, Who in Thy love 
hast left us to do freely that which is 
good, we would be faithful to the 
duties entrusted to us. Though we 
see Thee not, we would do the work 
of every day thoroughly and well for 
Thy sake. If the burden of suffer- 
ing is ours, strengthen us to bear it 
trustfully and without complaint, sure 
that in kindness Thou hast permitted 
it. Increase our love for Thy com- 
mandments and for doing the service 
which Thou hast appointed; that 
when Thou shalt come and take us 
to Thyself, Thy presence shall be to 
us joy and peace. And for Thy great 
goodness to us we will give Thee 
thanks for evermore. Amen. 
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The New Jersey Association at the National Capital 


Washington at Eastertide—gay with pink 
magnolias and golden forsythia, sweet with 
breath of hyacinth and tulip and rich in build- 
ings and institutions which foster patriotism 
—no wonder any assembly which meets there 
at this season has a full and enthusiastic 
attendance. 

Thither came, on Easter Tuesday, the 150 
delegates of the sixty-eight churches cf the 
New Jersey Association, embracing four states 
—New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
—plus the District of Columbia. Though “‘ the 
seven churches of Philadelphia,’’ which have 
withdrawn to join their own state body, were 
sadly missed, this meeting was notable in 
value and delightsomeress. Its inspiring sub- 
ject, The Revival of Conscience, pitched the 
meeting on a high key and received faithful 
treatment from the various speakers. In the 
absence, because of illness, of the moderator- 
elect, Rev. E. W. Brown of Glen Ridge, the 
choice fell upon Dr. Bradford of Montclair, 
whose experience as leader of the general 
body of our churches eminently fitted him for 
the position, and who always said the right 
thing in just the right way. 

Rev. M. R. Fishburn, pastor of the Mount 
Pleasant Church, which entertaiced the con- 
ference, in greeting delegates and extending 
the freedom of the city, followed the form of 
conferring degrees, welcoming the delegates 
not only to the rights and privileges of their 
office bat to the duties and responsibilities it 
involved. Mount Pleasant Church, by the 
way, is the lusty child of First Church (Dr. 
Newman’s), and in the eleven years of Mr. 
Fishburn’s able pastorate it has gathered a 
membership of 669, a Sunday school of over 
1,000, has erected and paid for a spacious and 
well-equipped modern edifice and doubled its 
benevolences last year. 

The corresponding secretary, who evidently 
has suffered many things of many church 
clerks, cleverly adapted the general theme of 
the meeting to his own line of work and 
pleaded for a revival of conscience in making 
up church statistics. He reported sixty-eight 
churches with 11,511 members and benevo- 
lences amounting to $50,633. Montclair First 
headed the list, having given $17,031 and being 
first also in pro ratd gifts. Mount Pleasant 
Church, Washington, was strongest in acces- 
sions, 82; while Watchung Avenue, Montclair, 
had the highest percentage of gain, 49 per cent. 
Two of the churches were new—Egg Harbor 
City, N. J., and Portsmouth, Va., which has 
just laid the corner stone of a new edifice. 


CONSCIENCE DEFINED 


Dr. Oliver Huckel of Baltimore, in a paper 
showing wide research, answered the ques- 
tion, What is Conscience? by giving both 
ancient and modern views according to emi- 
nent scholars, closing with his own concep- 
tion: Conscience begins as a faculty of mind 
and rises into a consciousness of God. Pro 
gressive clarification of reason is won through 
opening our lives more fully to the Divine 
Presence. We need a revival of immediate 
obedience to conscience. 


ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


This was the subject of Dr. Bradford’s 
sermon from the text, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper? ”’ 

Here are some of his conclusions: We 
should love all humanity and our brother as 
ourselves. No worship of God is separate 
from the service of humanity. Some of the 
factors of the social problem are poverty, 
crime, the immigrant, the oppressed races, 
the laboring man. We must approach them 
in the spirit of Jesus, meet them frankly, 
study them thoroughly, open to their chil- 
dren our churches and make them temples of 
brotherhood. The ideal church is a society 
of actual saviours. Let us strive to realize 


Christ’s dying declaration, ‘‘As thou didst 
send me into the world, even so sent I them 
into the world.’”’ 


OTHER PHASES OF THE GENERAL THEME 


These were considered by a quartet of 
strong speakers. Rev. C. E. Hesselgrave 
treated The Authority of Conscience, which 
he defined as being the voice of God in the 
human soul. It follows that its authority is 
But we must preach the enlighten- 


supreme. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO THE 
ASSOCIA TION 


It is a tare privilege to greet you here. 
The Dutch Reformed Church, to which I 
belong, is not so very far away ftom the 
Congregational. Any American who real- 
izes what have been the vital forces in the 
formation of this country must always have 
a special feeling toward Congregationalists, 
the members of the old Puritan churches, of 
the stock that did more than any other to 
impress their peculiar genius on the country. 
I can give that praise because Iam a Dutch- 
man. 

I feel that, whether in public or in 
private life, nothing counts if there is not 
a tevival of conscience and a revival that 
stays put. We can differ with freedom on 
questions of tariff, but we cannot afford 
to differ as to the root matters that make 
a decent family and, therefore a decent 
nation. On certain fundamentals we can- 
not afford to differ. The question of honesty 
in public or private life is one; truth-telling 
is another. We cannot afford to lose sight 
of the fact that in a republic like ours, healthy 
civic life must be based upon a rule binding 
on every Christian worthy of the name— 
that each is his brother’s keeper. Each must 
not only do his duty by his brother, but he 
must do it in a spirit of generous sympathy, 
trying to put himself in the other’s place. 
This does not mean weakness. I have no 
patience with the maudlin feeling that would 
twist the sentiment of brotherhood into some- 
thing foreign to it. Toconsent to be wronged 
by others would be to be false to yourself 
but do not inflict wrong, and try your best 
to join with others in acting for the good of 
both. 

In our many problems we need wise and 
fearless consetvatism, and we need wise 
and fearless radicalism. Above all, we need 
to take pains to find out the facts and then 
resolutely shape our policy so as to do away 
with evil and conserve the good; so that at 
the end of each one’s life he may feel that 
he has contributed something toward meet- 
ing conditions and leaves the world a little 
better because he has met those conditions. 


ment of conscience. The Minister’s Ethical 
Message was considered by Rev. R. G. Davey, 
who pointed out the modern temptation to ac- 
commodation, deplored the growing facility in 
reducing moral requirements, and emphasized 
the need of uniting morality with religion. 
Rey. Horace Porter, in an earnest address, 
deplored the waste of energy in our churches 
and urged moral reform in political, business 
and social life, specially in the matter of giving 
a living wage to working girls, and seeing that 
the miner. gets social justice. Rev. T. M. 
Shipherd, in a refreshingly original and rea- 
sonable address, urged that the Bible be ac- 
corded the same honesty of treatment and in- 
terpretation that other books receive. ‘The 


Sunday school teacher must not read into the 
Bible his imagination or experience. In lead- 
ing the discussion, Dr. C. H. Everest talked: 
brightly and sensibly on enlightened con- 
sciences—and others. 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL {CONSCIENCE 


Washington is fortunate in having access to- 
national resources of talent:for occasions like 
these. The last session was specially rich in 
speakers, inc'uding an associate justice of the- 
Supreme Court, a commissioner of the District. 
of Columbia, and asenator from Iowa. Justice 
Harlan, sagacious and benignant, strengthened 
our patriotism by showing how in America, as 
in no other country, the rights of the people 
are protected by the Constitution, which is. 
supreme over the army, navy, Congress, even 
the President himself. He explained how the 
enforcement of Jaw strengthens public morals,. 
and how the separation of the Judiciary from 
the other departments of Government con- 
serves its independence. 

In contrast with the prevalent pastime of 
““muck raking’ applied to public officials, in 
which Lincoln Steffens is conspicuously dili- 
gent, Commissioner West demonstrated by a 
convincing array of statistics how very slight. 
is the proportion of dishonesty in the admin- 
istration of public government. 

Senator Dolliver paid a high tribute to the 
ministry, who he claims represent a theory 
which has vindicated its truth and will be 
recognized as the important thing in the intel- 
lectual and moral world. Their message takes 
men deformed by sin and stands them upright 
in society. If heard, it will save political and 
business life from the vices which threaten 
their stability. 


SOCIAL FEATURES 


Two notable features distinguished this ses- 
sion from ordinary state meetings. One was 
the banquet on the closing day, with after- 
dinner speeches by Rev. Messrs. Shipherd, 
Blanchard, Goodrich, Jones and Fishburn, 
happily introduced by the moderator, when 
wit and eloquence flowed as freely as did hos- 
pitality. 

The other feature was the special reception 
kindly accorded to the body by President 
Roosevelt at the White House. To Dr. Brad- 
ford’s felicitous greeting, in which he hailed 
the President as the best individual illustra- 
tion of the subject of the association, A Re- 
vival of Conscience, Mr. Roosevelt responded 
in the words printed in the center of this 
page, his clear, deliberate utterance reaching 
every part of the room. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In the brief space allotted to them, after 
wards shortened by delays, the secretaries of 
our six benevolent societies, Drs. Creegan, 
Choate, Cooper, Richards, Rice and Tead 
made fresh and interesting presentations of 
their important work. 

Dr. S. M. Newman’s address on the pro- 
posed tri-church union was so clear, logical, 
convincing and sweet-spirited that any body ~ 
desiring to learn the history of the movement, 
and to come into sympathetic relations with 
it, could not do better than to sit at his feet. 

I. E. K. 


Quite a number of Congregational ministers 
and laymen are already making plans to attend 
the meeting of the Home Missionary Society 
at Oak Park, Ill., May 8. Sleeping car accom- 
modations are being engaged in the special cars 
from New York and Boston. We believe that 
those who go will not regret the time and 
money expended and that some who stay away 
will wish that they had gone. On page 628 
a fuller statement regarding entertainment 
appears. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


The New Church at Rogers Park 


This church, of which a representation is 
here given, was dedicated March 4, and its 
acoustic qualities have since been tested in 
every possible way and with entirely satis- 
factory results. The building is 80 x 145 feet, is 
of dark Illinois vitrified pressed brick, with 
Bedford stone trimmings. Its roof is of Ban- 
gorslate. There are six entrances. The audi- 
torium, which is on the second floor, is 56 feet 
‘intdiameter and will seat 700 people, Sanday 
school rooms will seat 750. The gallery some 
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the opportunity of speaking. Meanwhile, it is 
instructive to observe the difference in the 
reports of the council given by those who at- 
tended it. 


The Meeting of the Congregational Club 


As the subject was City Missionary Work 
the attendance was not quite up to the average. 
Although no collection was proposed many 
people seem to fear lest they be asked to give 
more than they have been giving to the object 
under discussion. Dr. Armstrong, for twenty- 
four years superintendent of the society, set 
forth clearly the work already done and empha- 


~ 
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In and Around Chicago 


Forest. One of her six children is Rey. David 
Fales, Jr., a pastor in Galesburg, Ill. Shehas 
been an exceedingly useful member of the 
Like Forest church and was connected with 
the Colonial Dames. Mr. Fales has the sym- 
pathy of a wide circle of friends. 


Dowie and Zion 


The struggle still continues. Dowie has, 
however, obtained a slight advantage over his 
opponents by securing a temporary injunction 
which permits him to enter Zion, occupy his 
o'd house and use the platform of the taber- 
nacle alternate days, in order to show cause 

why Voliva should ba disowned and 


bins 


Rogers Park Congregational Church 


147 persons. The architecture is Italian Tran- 
sition. Mr. Pridmore, the architect, while in 
Milan, came across the Church of San Lorenzo 
and was struck with its peculiar beauty. Its 
most striking feature was its octagonal dome, 
surrounded by four semi-circular apses. The 
architect has adapted this idea to the church 
in Rogers Park. The dome is supported on 
eight brick pilasters and the central space is 
surmounted by vaulted apses, in which are 
placed the lobby, the gallery, the minister’s 
and the choir’s platform. The windows are 
shaded green, the color scheme of the walls is 
green and stone brown, with yellow and white 
inthe dome. The height of the dome is sixty 
feet. The wood work is antique oak. There 
are 310 electric lights in the dome. The plat- 
forms are lighted from behind the arch, and 
thirteen drop lights, with six points, each 
render the lighting very brilliant. There are 
five Sunday school rooms in addition to the 
pastor’s study, the council, choir and library 
rooms. Thereare parlors, kitchen and dining- 
room. In short, every convenience which a 
modern church needs has been provided. The 
whole cost has been $55,000 and is paid or 
pledged. Great credit is due to the pastor, 
Rey. W. H. Pound, who in the first two years 
of his ministry, with the aid of an efficient 
. building committee, has carried this important 
’ enterprise through to a successful completion. 
Best of all the spiritual life of the church seems 
to have been quickened by the effort to obtain 
~ a suitable house of worship. 


Union of the Denominations 


As nearly all of the ministers wish to ex- 
press themselves on the plan of union of three 
denominations proposed by the Dayton coun- 
cil, Monday morning was given up to a free 
discussion of the matter. A good deal said 
was wide of the mark, but upon the whole 
the union was favored, provided the name 
Congregational be retained and the absolute 
authority of the churches. Fear was expressed 
jest power under the proposed form of polity 
be placed in the hands of a few men. The 
discussion is t6 be continued till all have had 


sizod present needs. This was done also by 
Mr. Frank Kimball, who dwelt upon the rela- 
tion which ought to exist between business 
men and this society. Dr. Hiatt of Cleveland 
spoke eloquently and admirably on the work 
of churches in large cities. Music was fur- 
nished by a string band of twenty young peo- 
ple from a Swedish mission church. The 
society made a fine presentation of its work, 
and inasmuch as one of the objects in organ- 
izing the club was that the City Missionary 
Society might have an opportunity of present- 
ing its needs to representatives of the churches 
once a year it was eminently proper that it 
should embrace that opportunity. 


Birthday of Dr. D. K. Pearsons 

April 14 Dr. Pearsons completed his eighty- 
sixth year and celebrated it by making gifts to 
two colleges, Newberry, South Carolina, and 
Doane in Nebraska. Each receives $25,000 
on condition of securing $75,000 from other 
sources. Newberry is controlled by the Lu- 
therans, Doane by Congregationalists. There 
were fewer gifts this year than usual because 
the Doctor is to ascertain just how the colleges 
he has aided, forty-two in all, have spent their 
money. If they have encroached upon their 
endowment they will not be likely to receive 
further aid, but if they can show value received 
for every dollar expended, they may hear from 
him favorably again. Dr. Pearsons feels that 
colleges and institutions of learning should 
practice good business principles, and that it 
is quite as important that those who manage 
them should understand this as it is for them 
to secure an increaseinendowment. Twenty- 
four states have profited from his gifts and he 
has been instrumental through these gifts of 
$5,000,000 in adding at least $15,000,000 more 
to the working capital of their colleges. 


Mrs. Mary E. Fales 

Mrs. Fales, wife of David Fales, Esq., a 
prominent lawyer, one of the directors of the 
Theological Seminary and a member of the 
committee on finance appointed by the Dayton 
council, died April 15, at her home in Lake 


he himself restored to authority. He 
obtained his injunction by going to 
Belvidere, near Lockford. In this 
injunction Voliva and his associates 
are forbidden to make any resistance 
to his entrance into Zion or his occu- 
pation of Shiloh, his former home, 
or to his speaking on alternate days 
from the platform of the tabernacle. 
Dr. Dowie proposes to be in the city 
by Sunday, perhaps sooner. He will 
enter with all the display at his com- 
mand. If reports are true, not many 
of the present citizens of. Zion will 
welcome him; and it is doubtful if 
many of them go to the tabernacle 
to hear him. It is easy to foresee in 
that case the fate of Voliva and 
Deacon Granger, and of those who 
have sympathized with them. 


Religious Gains 

The special noon meetings con- 
ducted by Dr. Gunsaulus seem to 
have made a deep impression, al- 
though attended chiefly by Christian people. 
Shop meetings have reached a good many, but 
so far as one can jadge not much fruit has 
been gathered. The additions to several of 
our churches within a few weeks have been 
quite encouraging. Warren Avenue has re- 
ceived 44, California Avenue about as many, 
the Second Church, Oak Park, 42. To the 
church at Rogers Park within five weeks 65 
have been added. 

Chicago, April 21. FRANKLIN, 

Clergymen of the stately, scholarly old New 
England type are not so numerous now that 
the passing of any one of them can be over- 
looked. Rey. Dr. A. P. Putnam had in him 
the blood of the Hawthornes, Endicotts and 
Peabodys as well as of the Putnams of the old 
Salem aristocracy. As antiquarian, preacher- 
patriot, man-of-letters and reformer, Dr. Put- 
nam was a splendid representative of the con- 
servative Unitarian of the past. 


ROYAL 
Baking 
Powder 


makes 


Delicious Biscuit, 
Griddle Cakes 
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Dr. Dawson at St. Paul 


A SUPPLEMENTARY WORD ON EVANGELISM 
BY REV. SAMUEL G. SMITH, D. D. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson has held a ten days’ mis- 
sion in the People’s Church of St. Paul, 
with the co-operation of the Congregational 
churches of the city, and also some of the 
other churches. The pastors all agree that 
Dr. Dawson is a great preacher, and as Robert 
Browning is sometimes called ‘‘the poets’ 
poet,” so Dr. Dawson may be called ‘‘the 
preachers’ preacher,’’ for no class of persons 
among the audiences listened with more atten- 
tion than the ministers. They were studying 
their own art. The audiences were large, but 
not crowded. The interest was deep and con- 
tinued. A large number of persons indicated 
their desire to lead a Christian life, and there 
was universal testimony that the churches 
were permanently benefited. The preachers 
of St. Paul join in warm commendation of his 
work. 

May I add a word about the evangelical 
campaign? If the Congregational churches 
are to have an evangelistic committee, that 
committee should have headquarters, a paid 
secretary to conduct the correspondence, and 
a list of authorized evangelists. There should 
be some financial plan by which the evangel- 
ists are paid a fixed sum, and there should be 
a group of financial men behind the organiza- 
tion. One of the scandals of current evangel- 
ism is the unauthorized and doubtful charac- 
ter of alarge number of the evangelists; and 
another scandal is the constant impression 
created upon almost every community that the 
evangelist receives far more money for his 
work than he is entitled to. There is no rea- 
son why, if evangelism is to be a permanent 
part of church methods, it should not be re- 
duced to a financial system. In these respects 
the Presbyterians are far in advance of any 
other churches, and Dr. Chapman has a gen- 
jus for business hitherto unknown in his spe- 
cial field. But the prominence of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly committee in union 
meetings, is a distinct discourtesy to the co- 


HARD TO DROP 
But Many Drop It. 


A young California wife talks about coffee: 

“Tt was hard to drop Mocha and Java and 
give Postum Food Coffeea trial, but my nerves 
were so shattered that I was a nervous wreck 
and of course that means all kinds of ails. 

** At first I thought bicycle riding caused it 
and I gave it up, but my condition remained 
unchanged. I did not want to acknowledge 
coffee caused the trouble for I was very fond 
of it. At that timea friend came to live with 
us, and I noticed that after he had been with 
us a week he would not drink his coffee any 
more. I asked him the reason. He replied, 
‘I have not had a headache since I left off 
drinking coffee, some months ago, till last 
week, when I began again, here at your table. 
I don’t see how any one can like coffee, any- 
way, after drinking Postum!’ 

“T said nothing, but at once ordered a pack- 
age of Postum. That was five months ago, 
and we have drank no other coffee since, ex- 
cept on two occasions when we had company, 
and the result each time was that my husband 
could not sleep, but lay awake and tossed and 
talked half the night. We were convinced 
that coffee caused his suffering, so he returned 
to Postum Food Coffee, vonvinced that the 
old kind was an enemy, instead of a friend, 
and he is troubled no more by insomnia. 

**T, myself, have gained 8 pounds in we'ght, 
and my nerves have ceased to quiver. It 
seems so easy now to quit the old coffee 
that caused our aches and ails and take up 
Postum.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road. to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 
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operating churches of other names. It would 
seem that in many instances union meetings 
are the wisest form of evangelism. If so, 
there should be a union national committee to 
conduct them, and none but authorized evan- 
gelists should be employed by the churches. 

Without intending the slightest discourtesy 
to our own present committee, it may simply 
be said that the Congregationalists are not 
quite used to the amount of organization re 
quired by movements which are to be national 
in scope, and it would certainly require more 
time and more business ability than any busy 
pastor usually has for work outside his own 
parish. 


Home Missionaries and Other 
Pastors at Andover 


The Easter Theological. School at Andover 
Seminary had five days of lectures last week 
and is continuing its sessions this week. His- 
tory, theology, interpretation, Hebrew litera- 
ture, philosophy and practical theology each 
had its subjects. Professor Platner’s lectures 
were on Augustine, Anselm and Abelard; Pro 
fessor Hincks’s on Revelation, Evolution and 
Sin, and The Atonement; Professor Ryder’s 
on The Fourth Gospel; Professor Arnold’s on 
The Cavon of the Old Testament; Dr. Hock- 
ing’s on Religion and Ethics; Professor Day’s 
on The Sunday Question; Dr. Gates’s on A 
Minister’s Reading. In lectures where the 
subjects admitted diversity of opinion, ques- 
tions were freely asked and discussion was 
sometimes lively and helpful. The general 
meetings in the evenings included addresses 
by Rev. W. L. Anderson of Exeter on Sugges- 
tions to Country Ministers, Dr. S. W. Dike 
on The Defense of the Family, Rev. J. S. 
Williamson of Haverhill, Rev. EK. H. Rudd of 
Dedham on Men’s Clubs, Secretary Hicks of 
the American Board and Rev. J. H. Denison 
of Boston on Foreign Missions. The members 
all attended Professor Duxbury’s readings one 
evening at the South Church and an afternoon 
tea given by the ladies of the Seminary 
Church. About thirty home missionary pas- 
tors were in attendance as special guests of 
the school and perhaps as many more of other 
pastors. One home missionary was anxious 
to visit the room which he had occupied with 
Joseph Neesima one year, and was surprised 
to find that by undesigned coincidence he had 
been assigned to that very room in Bartlet 
Hall. or 


Education 


Prof. A. C. McLaughlin of the University of 
Michigan accepts the chair of history at the 
University of Chicago. 


At the annual reunion of the Boston Kim- 
ball Union Academy (Meriden, N. H. ) Asso- 
ciation last week, Rey. Franklin S. Hatch of 
Newton gave a tender and appreciative eulogy 
of the late Rev. Dr. William H. Davis, the 
beloved president of the association at the 
time of his death. Mr. Charles Alden Tracy, 
the new principal, made an encouraging re- 
port of the condition of that ancient and 
most useful school, and a movement was 
started for the raising of a much needed en- 
dowment, 


The University of Kansas, at Lawrence, 
Kan., desiring to assist its students and the 
public generally in the study both of the Bible 
and social and religious questions, has planned 
a Bible Institute and has engaged Dr. F. K. 
Sanders of the C. S. S. & P. Society to give 
a series of eight lectures and addresses, May 
4-7, on The Growth of Religious Ideas in the 
Old Testament, The Growth of the New Tes- 
tament, and kindred themes. Dr. Sanders’s 
work will be supplemented by lectures by 
university professors and teachers. The Min- 
isters’ Alliance of Lawrence offers to secure 
entertainment for such of the active pastors of 
Kansas as may be able to attend the institute. 


REPARE, your Church now for the im- 
portant Spring services. In this con- 
nection, we suggest the use of our 


KILMARNOCK BRUSSELS CARPETS 
The 


Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 


which we make especially for Churches. 


possessing superior wearing qualities. It is the 


least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 
had and one of the most popular grades we 
have ever manufactured. 

You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmarnock | 
| Church Carpets from your local dealer. Tell | 
him to write to us for Special Book of Act- 
ual-Sample, size 9" x 5", all Church designs. 
Of the patterns represented in the book, 
we can supply immediately 
from stock, quantities up to 


| 1,000 yards. 


W. & J.SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
“Fst. 1843.” 880 Broadway, New York 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 712 or 73. 


Our Fashion Book and 
Samples Cost You Nothing 


ITH the aid of our Fashion Book and 

Samples you can choose your Summer 

Suit or Skirt with more comfort and satisfac- 
tion than if you came to New York. 

Our wonderful system of making perfect- 
fitting garments from measurements sent us 
by mail enables you— é : 

To select from over 185 styles and 450 fabrics. 

To have your garments made to your individ- 
ual measurements. 

To be wearing your costume before your local 
dressmaker would have begua work on it. 

We guarantee to fit you and 
give you entire satisfaction or 
refund your money, and the 
cost is less than you would 
pay at home. Isn’t this worth 
looking into? 


UMMER 
UITS Yor 


Styles 


$4 to $25 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 
$4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to 
SILK COATS, ! 
$9.75 to $20. 
RAIN COATS, : 
$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 
We Make All These Gar- 
ments to Order Only. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. §., which means a big saving to you. , 
to any part of the U. S. our ne } 
We Send Free #2 nye pied, ip aa 


Summer Book 


$15 


York Fashions, showing the Jatest styles and 
containing simple directivns for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a large assortment of Samples 
of the newest materials. Write today; you will 
receive them by return mail.!ju+c vit 01: mae 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 yr, 


28 April 1906 - 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BISSELL, JONA., Streator, Ill, to Chandlerville. 
Accepts. 

BROWN, OLIVER, Lisbon, Ct., to Alstead and Lang- 
don, N. H. 

CORNELL, ALFRED, Highland Mills, N. Y., to Guil- 
ford, Vt. Accepts. z 

EVANS, D. EuuIs, Park Ave. Ch., Racine, Wis., to 
care also for Pike Grove. Accepts. 

MACFARLAND, CHAS. S., Maplewood Ch., Malden, 
Mass., to South Norwalk, Ct. ‘ 

MINCHIN, Wm. J., Tewksbury, Mass., to Ames, Io. 

MURPHY, THOS. F., Prentice, Wis., accepts call to 
Trempealeau and West Prairie. 

PIERCE, WM., Forest, Ill.,to De Pue. Accepts. 

SMITH, Rop’r S., Yale Sem., to become asst. pastor 
at First Ch., Montclair, N.J. Accepts, to begin 
Sept. 1. ; 

STREETER, WILLARD E., Brookfield, Mass., to 
New Braintree. Declines. 

WALL, ARTHUR A., South Lake Linden, Mich., to 
Salem. Accepts. 


Resignations 


COBURN, WALLACE L., Paola, Kan.: 

Cory, ISAAC L., Waukesha, Wis., has resigned ed- 
itorship of Wisconsin Church Life. 

-GEROULD, SAm’L L., Hollis, N. H., after 20 years’ 
service, to take effect in June. 

MINCHIN, Wom. J., Tewksbury, Mass. 

SHINGLER, JOHN J., Berea, O., after five years’ 
service. 

WALL, ARTHUR A., South Lake Linden, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BRYANT, CHAS. M., o. Williamstown, Mass., April 
13. Sermon, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. R. Gregg, W. R. Stocking, 
T. C. Busfield, T. C. Luce, C. P. Cook and Drs. 
Henry Hopkins and W. V. W. Davis. 

DUNNELS, A. FRED’C, i. Highland Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., April 18. Sermon, Rev. Lawrence Phelps; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. B. A. Willmott, E. R. 
Smith and Drs. C. O. Day, W. H. Bolster and J. M. 
Greene. 

NICHOLS, JESSE G.,7. South Hadley, Mass., April 
18. Sermon, Dr. D. S. Clark; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. E. Strong, L. F. Berry, F. E. Butler, 
Pres. M. E. Woolley and Drs. E. A. Reed and 
D. E. Emerson. 


Stated Supplies 


OxToN, R.D. (student), at Butternut, Wis..__—— 
UCK, Epw. A., formerly state missionary, at West 
Stewartstown, N. H. 


Petsonals 


CATHCART, SAM’L M., Central Ch., Middleboro, 
Mass., sailed April 21 for the Mediterranean and 
Southern Europe, where he will spend three 
months. .The church gave him a parting recep- 
tion and a generous check. Rey. Peter McMillan 
and Professor Blackman will supply the pulpit 
during his absence. 

CoRY, ISAAC L., Waukesha, Wis, has been given 
an extended vacation and a generous check to 
help him in his search for renewed health. 


“Makes Gosling Easy.” 
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EDMANDS, T. MERRILL, was accidentally drowned 
at Wabpeton, N. D., last December. His body 


has just been recovered and will be brought to |. 


Vermont for interment. Memorial services will 
be held at Wahpeton April 29. 
KIMBALL, HENRY S., and wife, Troy, N. H., on the 
44th anniversary of their wedding were given a 
‘reception and $60 in money. 
MARSH, Rop’T L., recently of Burlington, Io., is 
now in California for health reasons. 


Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
Lodi 1 6 Springfield — 3 
pacine cone : 5 ae Weeping Water 85 85 
asadena rs 2 
San Francisco, NEW YORK 
Fourth 2 2 Chenango Forks 4 4 
Olivet — 5 Greene 14 15 
Plymouth — 12 erent oe 13 ae 
orwoo - 
OONNEOTIOUT Oswego Falls a 
Branford . A ag e Savannah — 4 
Cornwall, Secon 
Stamford =a 1S OKLAHOMA 
Woodbridge 12 12 Drummond — 12 
El Reno ee 3} 
ILLINOIS Hastings aed 
Chicago, Austin — 7 Kingfisher - 3 
South — 7 Lawton Oy) 8) 
Dallas City — 8 Ozmun 24 41 
Harrison 8 9 Park 4 $4 
Plymouth 9 10 Wellston — 15 
IOWA PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarion 5 9 Philadelphia, Cen- 
Dinsdale — 9 tral 9 
Harlan 21 23 Secranton,Plymouth 9 9 
Marshalltown 3 4 
Spencer 6 8 SOUTH DAKOTA 
AINE Fort Pierre 7 
Abbot cea _ q Geddes es 
Bangor, Central Pts} VERMONT 
Hammond St. 1 6 Barre, East 8 3 
Brunswick — 8 Burlington nef 
Holden — _7 Lyndon eS 
Portland, Williston — 10 Ppjainfield 6 6 
York Village 4 4 St. Albans eae 
MASSACHUSETTS Oran , South Z 2 
Boston, Berkeley Vergennes — 8 
Temple 8 10 Westmore 6-89 
Hee 2 Et Williamstown 19 19 
jlinton 
Quincy, Bethany 7 13 WASHINGTON 
“ Black Diamond — 8 
Paes HAMDEN LEP SI yo Everett 513 
uran — é 
Flat Rock 35 39 YAR CONST 
Hudson 15 21 Bloomer — 5 
Maple City 6 8 South Kaukauna — 15 
North Adams af a6 Superior, Hope 14 14 
South Haven 
Thompsonville — 20 OTHER STATES 
Atlanta, Ga, — 14 
NEBRASKA Berea, 0. 15 19 
Bloomfield — 8 Billings, Mont. = 
Center — 5 Meriden, N. H. 10 10 
Lincoln, First 3 11 St. Louis, Mo., Web- 
Loomis — 7 _ ster Groves 5 13 
Omaha, First — 4 Nine churches with 
Reno 9 13 less than three 8 17 


Conf., 505. Total, 1,000. 
Total since Jan. 1, Conf., 2,084; tot., 4,442. 


A national movement has taken form which 
will raise funds for an adequate memorial in 
stone or bronze of Edwin Booth, the former 
great actor. 


Don't Be Downed 


Many a man, young 
and old, has given way 
to discouragement be- 
cause he thought he was 
“no good,’ when the 
trouble was that he was 
trying to do the wrong 
work. 

But if you are ambi- 
tious, intelligent, capable 
of development in sales- 
manship and want to be 
your own man, and the 
wearied man of no 


“iobs 4 then we.icanebe 


helpful to you and you 
tous, No =<‘job’> you 
ever had is as potential, 
is as big for the future, 
as large in what it leads 
to, as a connection with 
the sales department of 
Dt Ap iEs LLOME 
Journar and Tue SatT- 
URDAY EveNING Post. 


The commissions are large, as 
large on new sales as on old, pay- 
able at once, and apply alike on 
regular prize distributions of 
$5,000.00 a month and special 
awards of nearly $100,000.00 in 
the year. 


Write and ask how. 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc Company 
1854-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No Filigree or Nickel 


on the new plain 
CABINET 


-@enwood 


Just the natural black iron beautifully fashioned and perfectly 
cast— The Mission Style ” applied to a range. 


The Broad, Square Oven, with perfectly straight sides, is 
very roomy, and the illuminized oven shelf can be adjusted at 


several different heights. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indi- 


cator, Improved Baking Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
Grate and Ash-Pan are each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front. 
Door, Grate and Cleanout Door 


Ash-Pan, Broiler 


all are handy. Kitchen 


doors do not interfere in setting this range, for either end as 
well as the back can be placed squarely against the wall. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the new plain Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, [lass. 


Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church ) 


A Great Methodist Enterprise 


With characteristic foresight and energy, 
the Methodists, through their Church Exten- 
sion Society, have acquired a splendid strategic 
center on the Bowery, from which they will 
strongly affect the lower Hast Side of the city. 
Two church buildings, one on Forsyth Street, 
the other on Willet Street, have been sold and 
the proceeds put into the purchase of a re- 
markable plot of ground running through 
from the Bowery to Second Avenue, at an 
outlay of about $260,000. It has several build- 
ings, including a former music hall. The 
property is now known as Wesley Hall, and a 
rescue mission has been conducted there for 
several months. The late S. H. Hadley took 
much interest in it and gave many addresses 
there. It is proposed that a memorial fund 
from another church, already in hand, and 
perhaps $150,000 in addition, be added to the 
investment and that within a year or two a 
huge building or series of buildings be erected 
for a many-sided work, having chapels for all 
types of people and of services, settlement 
rooms, a rescue mission hall, facilities for 
every kind of work among children and a 
down-town branch of the Deaconess Home, 
the property being so constructed as to per- 
mit income- bearing features that would largely 
endow the plant. 

Within easy walking distance of three 
bridges and river tunnels to be constructed, 
and reached by all car lines, this immense 
project when carried out will constitute a 
center cf administration and evangelization 
affecting not only the lower part of Man- 
hattan, but the needy section of Brooklyn 
along the East River edge. While the full 


A BUSY WOMAN 


Can Do the Work of 3 or 4 If 
Well Fed. 


An energetic young woman living just out- 
side of New York writes: 

“‘T am at present doing all the housework 
of a dairy farm, caring for 2 children, a vege- 
table and flower garden, a large number of 
fowls, besides managing an extensive ex- 
change business through the mails and pursu- 
ing my regular avocation as a writer for 
several newspapers and magazines (designing 
fancy work for the latter) and all the energy 
and ability to do this I owe to Grape-Nuts 
food. 

“« It was not always so, and a year ago when 
the shock of my nursing bady’s death utterly 
prostrated me and deranged my stomach and 
nerves so that I could not assimilate as much 
as a mouthful of solid food, and was in even 
worse condition mentally, he would have been 
a rash prophet who wculd have predicted that 
it ever would be so. 

‘Prior to this great grief I had suffered for 
years with impaired digestion, insomnia, 
agonizing cramps in the stomach, pain in the 
side, constipation, and other bowel derange- 
ments, all these were familiar to my daily life. 
Medicines gave me no relief—nothing did, 
until a few months ago, at a friend’s sugges- 
tion, I began to use Grape-Nuts food, and sub- 
sequently gave up coffee entirely and adopted 
Postum Focd Coffee at all my meals. 

*“Today I am free from all the troubles I 
have enumerated. My digestion is simply 
perfect, I assimilate my food without the 
least distress, enjoy sweet, restful sleep, and 
have a buoyant feeling of pleasure in my 
varied duties. In fact, I am a new woman, 
entirely made over, and I repeat, I owe it all 
to Grape-Nuts and Postum Coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to-Wellville,” in packages. 
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realization of this big work is in the future, 
it is not the sudden growth of an idea, but 
the fruit of ten years of steady observation 
and wise planning, much of which is to be 
attributed to Rev. Frank Mason North, who 
knows New York as few ministers know it. 
That these and other large plans will be 
realized can easily be believed, since the Ex- 
tension Society has called for a progress fund 
of a million dollars to be obtained in five 
years, or certainly within ten. With such a 
fund, Methodist work on the lower West 
Side can be reconstructed and strengthened, 
also the East Side from Fourteenth to Seven- 
ty:second Street, while new strategic points 
on Washington Heights and in the Bronx 
can be seized for extension. There is to be 
no retreat downtown, and an aggressive ad- 
vance in the new regions to the north. 


Present Tendencies in Theology 


In spite of the extra work and weariness of 
a strenuous Lenten period, a large number 
arrived at the Ministers’ Meeting to hear Dr. 
Stimson discuss theology and its present out- 
look. Most of the members seemed chary 
about disclosing their fundamental convic- 
tions. Not so with Dr. Stimson, who was 
brought up on strong meat and enjoys vigor- 
ous theological health. He discussed the new 
conception as to the Scriptures, the social 
relations of the Church and the new view of 
the Oriental world. Asan extempore address, 
covering a large field of thought, it was a re- 
markable effort and much appreciated by those 
who differed. Rev. Frederick Lynch opened 
the debate, emphasizing the recognition of 
social sin and social salvation. Dr. Stiles of 
the Homiletic Review believes that every 
seminary student before graduating should be 
made to develop a theological system of his 
own, for which he could show satisfactory 
argument, whether he agreed with his in- 
structors or not. At lunch, Dr. Forbush, as 
chief guest, expressed his appreciation of 
being in a Congregational atmosphere onca 
more and gave several quaint and illuminating 
illustrations of the Congregational spirit in 
New England; while Flushing’s new pastor, 
Rev. C. Rexford Raymond, did the same for 
the West, pointing out especially its spirit of 
expectancy, and hence the preparedness to do 
things, with or without precedent. 

Many of the New Jersey and Connecticut 
members stayed for the evening to hear Dr. 
A. H. Smith’s brilliant address at the New 
York Congregational Club on The Chinese 
Opportunity. 


Notable Results at Pilgrim Church 


Rey. Frederick Lynch has recently com- 
pleted two years’ service, during which this 
Harlem center has taken on a remarkable 
new life. Not only has each year closed free 
of debt, but over $3,500 have been spent in 
beautifying the large buildings. The ladies’ 
society with increasing strength has given 
$1,000 to the church’s needs. Pilgrim has 
ceased to be a parish family church, as prac- 
tically all its members live ata distance. Yet 
the Sunday evening services have grown to be 
largely attended through the adoption of new 
methods. The first Sunday evening is given 
to speakers on some great social problem from 
the religious point of view, such as immi- 
gration, the Negro, civic righteousness, etc. 
Speakers have included Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Rabbi Schulman, J. G. Phelps Stokes and 
Robert E. Ely. The third Sunday night is de- 
voted especially to young men and women. 
Recent midweek services have been Studies 
in the Lives of Modern Apostles, such as Pit- 
kin, John Eliot, Charles Kingsley and Joseph- 
ine 8. Lowell. The young ladies’ society has 
studied social conditions of the city with such 
visitors as Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, Dr. Slicer, 
Rey. D. Baines-Griffiths and settlement work- 
ers. Mr. Lynch has spoken almost every 
night this winter. He is about to publish a 
new book, An Introduction to the Lord’s 
Prayer. SYDNEY. 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure — Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All in 
Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure if 
you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, and rarely a permanent success. 

There is just one other sure way to be cured 
—painless, safe and in the privacy of your own 
home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you the 
harmless, painless nature of this great rem- 
edy and start you well.on the way toward a 
perfect cure. 

Then you can get a fall-sized box from any- 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one box cures. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

The cure begins at once and continues rap- 
idly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., 2356 Pyramid. Building, Mar- 
shall, Micb., and receive free by return mail 
the trial package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the privacy 
of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
free package. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


Write today for a 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor, Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘‘repeats.’’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 


SOLE AGENTS 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine, 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & Son, Queen Victoria St. 
London, England, Wholesale of K. Fougera & Cor, 
90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


a. GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 5, IC) 


BLAIR’S PILLS§& 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. fe 


COMMUNION SERVICES 
With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum-and ‘silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON. 


Chicago 
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Pacific Theological Seminary 


PRESIDENT TUCKER’S LECTURES 


The annual course on the E. T. Earl founda-. 


tion has just been given by President Tucker 
of Dartmouth College on the theme, Modern 
Christianity. Originally delivered at Union 
Seminary two or three years ago these lec- 
tures have been further matured and en- 
riched. They present a trenchant, balanced 
and far-seeing treatment of the subject. De- 
manding the fixed and sustained thought of 
the hearer they were delivered to select audi- 
ences and will not be read in published form 
by persons who seek mere entertainment. It 
is felt in Pacific Seminary that we have not 
had, and can seldom get, a course of lectures 
more suitable and valuable for our purpose. 
In his two weeks among us Dr. Tucker gave 
himself freely in charming social intercourse 
and public speech. He addressed the Uni- 
versity of California, Mills College, the Dart- 
mouth alumni. He preached in the Kirst 
Churches of San Francisco and Oakland. He 
gave the graduation day address at Pacific 
Seminary, Everywhere he was the gracious 
soul, the powerful Christian thinker, the 
prophet of God. The presence of such a man, 
exemplifying the highest personal efficiency, 
the broadest human sympathy, the richest 
Christian culture, is more than any immediate 
measure of his words. Phillips Brooks could 
not understand the current lament about empty 
churches because wherever he went he found 
them filled. No wonder President Tucker 
witnesses many scenes of transformation and 
self devotion in fine young coll°ge manhood. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES 


Commencement day was April 11. Presi- 
dent Tucker spoke powerfully upon the Golden 
Rule. Rev. Robert Burdette ,addressed the 
graduating class in words apt and witty. 
President McLean presented the diplomas. 
Hight young men were graduated, six of them 
receiving the degree of B. D. The class fairly 
claims to be both cosmopolitan and interde- 
nominational. Five of the eight are American 
born, one is an Englishman, and two are Jap- 
anese. Five are Congregationalists, including 
the two Japanese; two are Methodists, one is 
an Episcopalian. Three take parishes at once 
in California, one Japanese returns to preach 
_in his own land, while four continue their 

studies either here or at the East. The eight 
form one of the most capable and promising 
classes ever graduated here. 


OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 


Prof. William F. Badé now has an uncom- 
mon opportunity to present Hebrew literature 
to a class of persons not known to be its inter- 
ested students. He is lecturing by request in 
San Francisco toa company numbering thirty. 
five, a literary circle, with one or two excep- 
tions uninterested in the Bible and confessedly 
ignorant of the new ways of approaching it. 
A leading spirit in the affair is Mrs. Norris, 
mother of the late lamented novelist, herself 
a devoted church-woman. Someare editors: of 
the Dramatic Review, of Sunset Magazine, of 
a leading daily paper. Others are novelists 
and journalists of distinction. It is a circle 

' of persons engaged wholly in unreligious lit- 
erature, entering spiritedly upon a new lit- 
erary pursuit. Nor is the religious value 
ignored, for in the lecturer’s presentation 
and the following discussions the religious is 
added to the historical and literary elements. 
The lectures began with a broad treatment of 
the first three chapters of Genesis, presenting 

- the documents and a survey of prophetic 

historic literature. A lecture on Isaiah in- 
troduced the great subject of prophecy. So 
interested are the company that they are ur- 
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New Location 


By Steamships “Bretagne” 
from Havre, the “Cestrian” from 
Liverpool and the “Bethania” 
from Hamburg we have just 
landed importations of novelties 
in Crockery, China and Glass, 
also Stock Patterns of Dinner 
Ware. 

Intending purchasers will find 


gently inviting Professor Badé to givea longer 
course in the fall. 

Here is the discovery of a lack and a desire, 
believed to be widespread, though largely 
unrecognized by their possessors. They are 
somewhat answered by such Bible lecturers 
as Professors Moulton and Willett of Chicago. 
But Professor Bade seems to be reaching 
representatives of the class that does not 
even seek the more public lectures usually 
given under religious or churchly auspices. 
How well worth while it is to have the men 
and women of literature, journalism, science 
and art intelligent and sympathetic at least 
toward religion, the Bible and the Church is 
no clearer than that many of them are far 
from it and well-nigh inaccessible to even 
the new religious methods which, when dis- 


Ses | é : . ° 
covered, are often welcomed. Cassa Nee al everything in this line on the 
several floors, from the ordinary 
Risibles values to the costly designs in 


CHURCH OR STATE sets or parts of sets as re- 
“quired. 
New designs of cut 


(second floor). 


Dr. Jowett of Oxford was a formidable wit. 
Prof. Henry Smith, famous in his day for his | 
brillianey, pronounced a bishop to be greater | 
than a judge for this reason: ‘‘ A judge, at the 
most, can only say, ‘ You be hanged,’ whereas 
a bishop can say, ‘ You bedamned.’” ‘‘ Yes,” 
said Dr. Jowett, ‘‘ but if the judge says, ‘ You | 
be hanged,’ you are hanged.’’— House Beauti- | 


ful. 


glass 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 


| China, Crockery and Glass 


(190 floors) 


at their new store, 33 Franklin Street 


(cor. Hawley) 


THE DEACON’S PARABLE 


A self: conscious young clergyman was ‘‘ sup- 
plying” the pulpit of a country church. Af- | 
ter the service he asked one of the deacons, a | 
grizzled, plain-spoken man, what he thought 
of ‘this morning’s effort.’’ 

** Waal,” answered the old man, ‘‘1’il tell 
ye in a kind o’ parable. It reminded me of 
Sim Peck’s fust deer hunt. He follered the 
deer’s tracks a'l right, but he followed ’em all | 
day in the wrong direction.’’— Exchange. | 


Near Summer and Washington. 


Gonos PACIFIC RY. ATLANTICS.S. SERVICE 


14 DAYS ONLY °::° 


LAND 


WHEN SLEEP FAILS Now Bapress EMPRES o silat 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just | 
before retiring brings refreshing sleep. 


OurAnnual Sale of Holland Rose Bushes 


Comprising the Very Choicest and Most Beautiful Varieties from Sassenheim, Holland 


An Early Selection is Advised 


i And other First-Class Ships from Quebec Weekly. 
| BOSTON OFFICE, 362 WASHINGTON ST. | 


American Beauly (Red) 

Paul Neyron (Dark Rose) 
Margaret Dickson (/V;zte) 

Gen’l Jacqueminot (Bright Red) 
Mabel Morrison (/WAzte) 

Mrs. John Laing (Soft Rose) 
Marshall P. Wilder (Carmine Red) 
Magna Charta (Bright Pink) 
Julius Margotten (Glossy Pink) 


‘Ate each 
$1.20 doz, 


Ramblers (Crimson and White) {§c, 2 for 2c 
Hydrangea—large, strong plants |5c, 2 for 25¢c 


wd [530 VI 
WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS. 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Christian News from Every where 


The drift of opinion in Canada seems to be 
‘favorable to the name—The United Churches 
‘in Canada. 


The Federal Supreme Court recently ren- 
‘dered a decision sustaining Georgia’s law 
prohibiting the running of freight trains on 
‘Sunday. 


English Unitarians will tour Lancashire 
‘from May until September with a preaching 
van or car. Twenty ministers are enlisted. 
The remote villages will be visited, and dog- 
matic controversy avoided. 


Current Evangelism 


Dr. McElveen in Lewiston, Me. 


Dr. William T. McElveen, pastor of Shaw- 
mut Church, Boston, has been conducting a 
‘series of union meetings this week, held under 
‘the auspices of the Lewiston Federation of 
Churches. These services have been helpful, 
quickening the spiritual life of the churches 
and arousing church members to new endeay- 
ors. The speaker has been greeted by good 
audiences and his words have received the 
closest attention. There has been a remark- 
sable continuity in the subjects presented and 
nthe sermons preached. Monday evening the 
preacher vividly portrayed Christ’s character; 
‘Tuesday, discussed the high possibilities of 
‘the human soul. Then followed such topics 
.as: Eternity is Now, What is Your Life? and 
“The Gospel and other Gospels. 

At the close of each session Dr. McElveen 
holds a conference with the congregation. 
This is really the most helpful part of the 
service: every one is Siven an opportunity to 
ask questions suggested by the subject. So 
interested are the people in these heart-to- 
heart talks that hardly a person leaves the 
church until they are over. All who have 
heard Dr. McElveen feel that they have a 
larger conception of God, a broader sympathy 
for humanity and a surer foundation for their 
faith. Pp. F. M. 


Rev. E. M. Noyes at South Wey- 
mouth 


During the first week in April Rev. E. M. Noyes 
of First Church, Newton, held services each even- 
ing atthe Union Church, South Weymouth, Mass. 
The announced purpose of these services was the 
deepening of the Christian life and the preaching 
of Christian truth. Favored with good weather all 
through the week, a goodly number gathered each 
evening to listen to a strong and winning setting 
forth of the claims of Christ upon the heart. Mr. 
Noyes won the love of all his hearers and at the 
close of the meetings many spoke of the great help 
which they had received. Mr. Lewis E. Smith 
aided the services by his sweet singing of gospel 
hymns. There was no violent effort made to win 
an immediate decision for Christ but during the 
week fifteen expressed their purpose to begin the 
Christian life. H. W. K. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 30, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, Our Congregational Finances; 
speakers, Rev. J. L. sewall and Hon. Arthur H. Well- 
man. 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Whitman, May 1. 

PILGRIM CONFERENCE, Scituate, Mass., May 1. 

OLD COLONY CONFERENCE, Mattapoisett, May 1, 2. 

LOWELL ALLIANCE, W. H. M. A., Eliot Church, Lowell, 

«& Mass., May 2, 10.30 A, M. 

CLEVELAND, O, MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 7, 10.30 

4 A. M. | Subject, What Is Aggressive Christianity; 
speaker, Rev. L. J. Luethi. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Oak 
Park, Il., May 8-10. 

PACIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Los An- 
geles, Cal., May 16-23, 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, semi-annual meeting, 
South Church, Uampello, Brockton, Mass , May 22. 

LAKE MOHONK CONFERENOE On International Arbitra- 
tion, May 30-June 1. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 


You cannot be well unless 
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SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 Pp. M.. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


Indiana, Marion, May 1-3 ~ 
Missouri, De Soto, May 1-3 
Nebraska, Omaha, May 2-4 
Iilinois, Oak Park, May 17-8 
New York, Homer, May 16 
Michigan, Flint, May 15-17 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 

hio, Marietta, May 15-17 
Iowa, Dubuque, May 15-18 
Kansas, Topeka, May 15-18 
South Dakota, Redfield, May 22 
New Hampshire, Exeter, May 22-24 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May 24-27 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 
Vermont, June 12-14 

Deaths 

The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 

additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 


money should be sent with the notice. 


ELLIO T—In New York, N. Y., April 18, Henry R. Elliot, 
editor of the “hurch Economist, aged 57 yrs. He was 
at one time connected with the educati n department 
of the Japanese government, and after returning to 
America served the New York Avening. Post as its 
Washington correspondent. 


FISHER—In North Amherst, Mass., Apel 18, Ellen E., 
widow of Rey. George E. Fisher, aged 72 yrs. 


PIKE—In San Diego, Cal., April 18, Miss Harriet N. 
Aa daughter of the late David Pike of Boston, aged 
6 yrs. 
PRATT—In Dorset, Vt , April 16, Rev. Parsons S. Pratt, 
D. D., aged 90 yrs. He has been pastor in Dorset for 
50 years latterly having been pastor emeritus. 


RICHARDS—In Boston, April 18, Anna M., widow of 
Rey. George Richards, formerly pastor of Central 
Church, aged 82 yrs. Burial in New London, Ct. 


STEWART—In Rutland, Vt, April 7, Laura Isabella 
Simends, wife of George W. Stewart. 


DEACON HERVEY KENT 


Died in Exeter, N. H., Deacon Hervey Kent, aged 
ae SAO te years. 

r. Kent’s was one of those genuine characters pro- 
duced by the simple, earnest life of New England a 
century ago. His educational advantages were only those 
afforded by the district school ard a few terms at an 
academy. He worked on the ancestral farm at Alstead, 
N. H., till he was twenty-one, and then chose the career 
of manufacturer and entered the mills at Nashua as 
bobbin boy. He advanced rapidly to positions of impor- 
tance in Manchester, Lawrence, Great Falls, Newton 
Upper Falls, Pittsfield and Lewiston. In 1862 he came 
to Exeter as agent of the Exeter Manufacturing Co. 
where his sagacity won for him the treasurership and 
later the presidency, which he held till death, his ad- 
vanced age little impairing his business grasp. He was 
considerate of his employees and interested in their 
physical and moral welfare. 

Mr. Kent’s religion was vital. It was the steadying 
power of his life of unusual prozperity and unusual ad- 
versity. He buried all his children, a son and three 
daughters, in the prime of their lives, and lastly his 
wife. But in all this he never lost his faith in God’s 

oodness. No chill of outward circumstances quenched 
he gluwin his heart. For years before his death he was 
blind. But this also he learned to accept cheerfully. 
As the outward vision failed, the inner vision grew 
clearer. For thirty years he was deacon of Phillips 
Church, and gave liberally to its support. In the leisure 
enforced by blindness he spent much time in prayer 
for it and his pastor. Poverty and suffering never ap- 
pealed to him in vain, and large branches of Christian 
work received of his bounty. 

Death to him was go ng to meet his Master and those 
“ which he had loved long since, and lost awhile.” 

M. G. 
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5 %, Safe, Sure, Simple 


WE CAN prove to your satis- 
faction that your savings in- 


Assets vested with iikes lpauets ial Bar. 
ings and Loan Co. will earn 5% 
$1,750,000 and be as safe as when earning 
Stink d f a smaller rate of interest else- 
urplus and Profits | Where. For over 12 years we 
$150,000 have handled savings accounts 

’ 


by means of our simple certifi 
cate system from all parts of 
the country and never paid less 
than 5%. Start an account with 
us at apy time—withdraw when 
you see fit. Earnings reckoned 
for every day your morey is in 
our care. Under New York Bank- 
ing Department Supervision and 
regularly examined by same, 
Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


For Conservative Investors. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


CEORCE C. KELLOCC, 


161 Devonshire Street, = Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 44. 
The regular quarterly dividend (No. 44) of one and 

three-quarters per cent. on the preferred capital stock 
of the American Graphophone Company will be paid 
May 15,1906, to stockholders of record May 1. By order 
of the directors. EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 


Every Church should use our 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 


ReeSS= Over 2,500 churches now use our 
Gree) ba Pia mee be Ee ve 
eS: Kae all others. esides, our “Se ol- 
= re oe lecting”’ tray saves OUNE-FOURTH 
— - the cost of other systems. We 
make this LIBERAL OFFER: Send us date of ) our next 
communion and usual number of communicants and we 
will send a complete outfit for trial, returnable at our 
expense if not entirely satisfactory. 
Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


imVIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 

aearly 3.000 churches using our cups. 
eultary Oommunion Outfit Co. 

Bd “treet Bochester, N. Y. 


cr" BELLS. 


Peal McSuane Bet Fouxory Co., Bactimore, Mo., U.S.A 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and Schou: beiis. ge "Send for 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbore, O. 


E 


HEATERS 


Magee. Heaters are just a little more up- 


to-date than others. 


A disregard of expense to 


obtain the best, many years of varied experience, 
and an ability to grasp and adapt the most 


modern improvements have resulted in perfection, 
as near as it is possible to attain it, in the con- 
struction of Magee Steam and Hot Water | 


and satisfactory results attend the 
use of all Magee apparatus. 


Iilustrated Booklet, ‘The Magee 
Reputation,” sent FREB, 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
Nos. 82-88 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers of the celebrated ‘* Magee” Furnaces, 
Ranges and Stoves, Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


your stomach and bowels are right. 


MAtyordnss, Jaynes Sanative Pills | 
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Pastoral Transfers 
Mr. Ferrin Goes to Lowell 


Allan Conant Ferrin’s preparation for the minis- 
try added to the customary college and seminary 
courses ten years of teaching and teaching instincts 
have characterized his work. On going to Spring- 


REV. ALLAN CONANT FERRIN 


field, Vt., nearly six years ago, he drew into a 
Sunday noon seminar for the discussion of theology, 
sociology and current topics men outside the church 
He has steadily held their interest until the attitude 
of many of their class toward the church has been 
changed. He has been superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools and trustee of the public library. A 
man of broad sympathies, of intellectual and moral 
courage, he has enjoyed the confidence of the com- 
munity. ; 

His work has centered in his church, though it 
has reached beyond it. The church interior has 
been made over during his pastorate. A new par- 
sonage has been provided. The church has in- 
creased about twenty per cent. in membership, a 
large proportion of the additions being on confes- 
sion. He leaves the parish pervaded with a har- 
monious and healthful spirit. Parishioners and 
townsmen regret the toss of a trusted friend. 

The state, as well as Springfield, will miss him. 
He has been a director of the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society and served on several state com- 
mittees. His work as a pastor evangelist in con- 
nection with the Vermont Forward Movement has 
been singularly fruitful—perhaps the most efficient 
he has done. His strong, sympathetic personality 
has been the telling power in his work, and has 
won the respect and love of hi, brothers in the min” 
istry. He goes from Vermont to Massachusetts 
with his best work yet to be done. H. R. M. 


From New York to Nebraska 


Rey. Arthur F. Newell preached his farewell ser- 
mon at Sayville, L. 1, April 8, and started next day 
for his new pastorate at Kearney, Neb. Mr. and 

- Mrs. Newell are in a sense returning home by this 
removal. The former was previously pastor of 
Vine Street and Butler Avenue Churches of Lincoln, 
Neb.,and Mrs. Newell, a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska, is daughter of Dr. Harmon Bross of 
Lincoln, who has just relinquished the Home Mis- 
sionary superintendency of Nebraska. Mr. Newell 
has acceptably filled six and one-half years with 
faithful work in this village church fifty miles from 
New York on the south shore of Long Island. Ac- 
cessions through the years iucreased steadily to 
the last, the church being left two hundred strong and 
practically out of debt. This pastorate has served 


SKIN PURIFICATION 
Effected by Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when All 
Else Fuils 

. The agonizing itching and burning of the skin 
as in eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; 
the loss of hair and crusting of scalp, as in scaid 
head; the facial disfigurement, a3 in acne and ring- 
worm; the awful suffering of infants and anxiety of 
worn-out parents, as in milk-crust, tetter, eezema 
or salt rheum—all demand a remedy of almost su- 
perhuman virtues to successfully cope with them. 
That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills are such 
stands proven by the testimony of the civilized 
world. o 
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to advance Mr. Newell to the place of seniority in 
the Suffolk Association in point of pastoral years, 
and has permitted him to see the fruit of his special 
labors for young people and children, along the line 
of the Go-to-church Band previously outlined in 
these columns. A reception at the church elicited 
many expressions of the high regard felt for Mr. 
and Mrs. Newell and the reluctance with which 
they are yielded to another people. 8. W. H. 


Biographical 
REV. ELBERT §.:PORTER 


The pastor of First Congregational Church, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., died at his home April 18, of typhoid 
fever, at the age of forty-nine years. He was the 
son of a well-known Brooklyn Dutch Reformed min- 
ister, and was born in 1857. He graduated from 
Columbia College, class of 1880, and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1883. He was for five 
years pastor of the Congregational church, Kent, 
Ct., then of Central Square Church, Bridgewater, 
Mass., where he remained thirteen years till called 
to Stockbridge in 1902. Mrs. Porter, who with five 
children survives him, is very ill with typhoid fever. 

He was a large-hearted, energetic man, and his 
training and culture qualified him for effective serv- 
ice in the New England communities where he 
labored. His strong missionary impulses led him to 
do much valuable work in the smaller Berkshire 
communities. He was deeply beloved by his people 
and warmly esteemed by citizens generally. 

The tender funeral service was conducted by Rev. 
A. F. Pierce, D. D., of Brockton, a close friend of 
Mr. Porter, and the esteem in which he was held by 
his brethren in the ministry was shown by the pres- 
ence of twelve of them. 


Lady Warwick makes the interesting admis- 
sion that she sold more of her family jewels 
to aid the Socialist cause in the recent English 
elections. 


at the very low rate of 


$62.50 for 


That California Trip 
Now Within Reach 


You have long been planning it and 
this is your opportunity. 

Account of the Mystic Shrine meeting at 
Los Angeles special tickets from Chicago to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco will be sold 
April 25 to May 5, good forreturn until July 31, 
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9 TRAINS A DAY 


Leave BOSTON 
for the West 
via 


9100 m 


“Albany Local.” Connections 
for points in New York State. 


A ‘Albany Express.” Saratoga 

81304, and New York State. Parlor 
Car to Saratoga. 

“Berkshire Express.” Parlor 


10°15 m 
10°45 m 
2*00 m 
3132 m 
6°02 m 


Car to Albany and Buffalo. 
“Chicago Special.” Via Lake 
Shore; also Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis. Sleepers and 
Dining Car. 

The “ Wolverine.’ Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Sleepers and Dining Car. 
“Western Express.” Niagara 
Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Lake Placid. Pullman 
Sleepers. 

“Southwestern Express,’ Cin- 
einnati, and Chicago. Dining 
Car and Sleepers. 

“ Pacific Express.”” Buffalo and 
Chicago, and St. Louis. Pullman 


* P 
8°00 m 
Sleepers. 
11745 P “Albany Local.” New York 
M State. Sleepers to Albany. 
*Daily. + Except Sunday. + Except Saturday. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CAR AND _ DINING 
CAR SERVICE COMPLETE 


The Boston & Albany R. R , with its double 
track system, gives the finest train service out 
of New Eagland, and the route lies through 
the picturesque Berkshire Hills, Mohawk 
Valley, via Niagara Falls. 


For advertising matter, call on or address 
R. M. Harris, 366 Washington St.; Boston. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


~ Reduced Freight Rates 
ON HOUSEHOLD COODS 
to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, etc. For full par- 
ticulars address Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
bd Desk B, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Il. & 
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Round Trip 


You can go one way and return another. 
Favorable stop-over privileges are provided. 
Correspondingly low rates from all points 


east of Chicago. 


Three fast, splendidly equipped, through 


trains every day via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 


& North-Western Line 


Every luxury known to modern transpor- 


tation. 


All meals in dining cars. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


Ask or write for full details about this 
_o tate, and for illustrated California book- 
4 lets, maps and information as to hotels and 


4 boarding houses. 


Secure your sleeping car reservations 
as early as possible. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO. 


SPRING GOWNS. 


CLEANSED or DYED 


Refinished Properly 


AND REPLAITED LIKE NEW 


PLAITING Done on NEW Goods 


Spring Renovating 


CARPETS DYED Many Wilton and Aawminster Carpets become faded when very little worn We 
SOLID COLORS have made a great success of Dyeing them in Reds Greens Browns and solid colors 


Also PORTIERES DRAPERIES FURNITURE COVERINGS &c 


LACE CURTAINS CLEANSED BLANKETS CLEANSED AND REBOUND GLOVES FEATHERS SILKS SATINS 
WOOLENS COTTONS MIXTURES EMBROIDERIES OF ALL KINDS and TURKISH RUGS | 
CLEANSED IN THE RIGHT WAY 


Clothes of All Kinds for Men Women and Children Cleansed or Dyed and Carefully Pressed 


LEWANDOS 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES 


17 Temple Place Boston 


1633 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
50 Asylum Street Hartford 
155 Thames Street Newport 


E.T. Slattery Co. 


ARE NOW SHOWING 
COMPLETE LINES 


STREET SUITS 


Bolero, Pony, Eton, half and three- 
quarter length coats in Chiffon 
Broadcloth, Panama, Voile, 
Linen, etc. 

ALSO 


Automobile Coats, 
Street Coats, Rain Coats 


House, Dinner and Evening Gowns 
PARIS AND VIENNA MODELS 


French Neckwear and Millinery 


COLD STORAGE FOR FURS 


155 Tremont St., Boston 


557 Fifth Avenue New York City 


1337 G Street (Colorado Building) Washington 
123 Church Street, New Haven 

1274 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge 

1 Galen Street Watertown (Newton Delivery) 


3 Pleasant Street Worcester 

285 Westminster Street Providence 
70 Market Street Lynn 

284 Boylston Street Boston Back Bay Branch 


ON TO OAK PARK 


Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society 


FIRST CHURCH, OAK PARK, ILL., MAY 8, 9, 10, 1906 


This gathering in one of the suburbs of Chicago promises to 
be of unusual interest and importance. It is hoped and believed 
that friends and supporters in all parts of the country of the 
organization which has done so much to Christianize America 
will rally in large numbers. 

For entertainment, consisting of lodgings and breakfast, 
offered to all delegates, missionaries and officials of the society 
and their wives, apply to Mrs. GEORGE C. MASTIN, 448 North 
Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 

Luncheon and dinner will be served in the Second Church 
at a small cost. 

A special train composed of best Pullman equipment, Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars and first-class Day Coaches 
will leave New York 4.30 P.M. May 7th, and Boston 
2P.M. May 7. 

Buyers of tickets when pabtuanion must ask for a certifi- 
cate to the Congregational Home Missionary Society, which’ 
will entitle holders to return passage at one-third of the going 
rate. 

Fare from New York to Chicago is $20.00 and 
from Boston to Chicago $22.00. The charge for 
a double berth is, from New York $5.00 and from 
Boston $5.50. 

For further information address 
Ss WASHINGTON CHOATE, E 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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HISTORY 


LITERATURE The Historians’ 


ART 


SRrraioks History of 
ETHNOLOGY 
LANGUAGE | the World 


CUSTOMS 
LEGENDS i 
BIOGRAPHY | IS a 

LAW . 
nv Guide 
PUNISHMENTS ; 
GEOGRAPHY 

CRIMES to 
COMMERCE : 

INVENTIONS 
WEAPONS 

COSTUMES 

REFORMS 
ARCHITECTURE 
EDUCATION 

BATTLES 

POLITICAL ECONOMY 


form a complete treatise on the varying phases of civilization, from 7000 B. c. to the present time. 
It is a brilliant narrative, told in the words of two thousand of the greatest historians of all 
times and nations. It is a comprehensive reference work, with an exhaustive alphabetical 
index, arranged by subjects and by names, with an author’s index, with bibliographies, with 
chronologies, with a reference list of authorities, with tables of contents, and with running 
dates at the top of each page. It is an art gallery, containing color reproductions and 
full-page plates of paintings, either drawn especially for THE HISTORIANS’ HIS- 


TORY or reproduced by permission from famous originals, and with over two thou- 


THE 
OUTLOOK 


225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


sand text cuts, showing armour costumes, architecture, etc. 


THE PRESENT PRICES 


offer an added inducement to those who subscribe within the next few weeks. 
The attached coupon, filled out and mailed today, will secure to you a 


Please send me fur- 
ther details and illustra- 
, tions of “The Historians’ 

History of the World,” also 
your special offer. 


special discount. fe ae ee IS aie 


THE OUTLOOK - - - - - - NEW YORK 
THE HISTORY ASSOCIATION LONDON 


5 May 1906 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer: John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATION AL HOME MISSIONARY SOOI ETY, 
Fourth Ave, and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t» whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph &. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tue South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards,  D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treas- 
urer, 105 East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. 
Newell, 151 Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. 
Hood, Congregational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Y. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Ual., Field 
Secretaries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Socirry (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D.) Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

_The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

The Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps aud Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday. 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for pooks and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C.S.S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east. to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the» United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rey. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, kev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2znd St.,N. Y ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
¢. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pps supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass, _Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
¥F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H, Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston, 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E, Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOoInTY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


A PRACTICAL CONTRIBUTION.—On the day fol- 
lowing the earthquake at San Francisco, Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Company contributed and had un- 
der way to the devastated city, from one of their 
Pacific coast factories, two carloads of condensed 
milk and cream, aggregating 50,000 cans, the value 
of which was more than $5,000. Speaking of milk, 
the three-page illustrated article which appears in 
the April 26 issue of Leslie’s Weekly, relating to the 
methods employed in the production of the prod- 
ucts of Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., is a story 
which one should read who is interested in the 
problem of pure food. 
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Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
9ist year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue. etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTE RD tian Minist: Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 
on equal terms. 
Specialization in each Depart- Y 
ment. Courses in Missions and 
Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26,1906. Address THE DEAN. 
OBERLIN 
Theological Seminarv 
74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUBL VY. COLE, A. M., D, D., President. 

72a year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 

aratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
an school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 

erienced teachers; native French and German. New 
Brick mnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ba! , field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
* Riding. 
Mrs. BE. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL bok. Rats 


BOYS WABAN MASS. 

A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. Summer Camp 
in Maine. J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 


MASSAOHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. “Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School & 


For Girls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
2ist year. College Preparatory. General and Special 


- courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 


Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls 
if needed. Mlustrated booklet free. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School § 


A practical two years course of study, based upon true 
kindergarten principles, for young women over 18 years 
of age. Number limited. Karly application advisable. 
Catalogue onrequest. Address The Garland School, 
Mrs. Stannard, 19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
64th Wear. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for 
promising boys. New building with ee gymnasium 
and swimming tank. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 


DUMMER ACADEMY Sent Bytiel4, 


Massachusetts. 
Founded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
for any college or scientific school. Number limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 
school house and cottage. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. 


GOOD 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


NEWS 


FOR 


THE AMERICAN BOARD 


We take pleasure in announcing several pieces of cheering news. 


1. We have jast received a check for $49,816 in payment of 
the bequest of the late Mrs. Helen G. Coburn. This comes most 
opportunely. Oar legacy account was over $12,000 behind last 
year and the outlook was discouraging. Our increasing gifts 
from the living will not avail if we have a serious falling off 
in legacies. 

2. A friend of Dr. A. W. Clark of Austria, has agreed to 
build for our work in Prague a large hall costing $60,000. He 
will hold the property but offers it rent free. This will also be 
headquarters for all gospel work in that great city where Dr. 
Clark has labored so long and earnestly. 

3. An Armenian in Pasadena, Cal., a graduate from one of 
our schools in Turkey, agrees to erect a gymnasium for Eu- 
phrates College, Harpoot, Turkey. This is another illustra- 
tion of how these Armenians in America are helping the work 
of our Board in their own land. 

4. News of progress in China continues to astonish us. 
Everything is changing there, and the marvelous history of 
Japan in recent years seems likely to be repeated on a larger 


seale in China. The last innovation is the establishment of a 
daily newspaper for women, edited by a woman. Think of it! 
Oar fine new church in Peking is being used every Thursday for 
lectures on hygiene, cooking, etc., which are attended by large 
numbers of women! ‘‘ The old order changeth.”’ 


5. One of our missionaries writes from Foochow that all ex- 
citement and trouble from the boycott is over. The boycott has 
been ealled off officially and everything is quiet. 


6. Our missionary at Pleasant Island, Micronesia, Mr. D’la 
Porte, supported by the Hawaiian Congregationalists, sends 
news of big gains and a wonderful work on every side. He 
has just secured a printing press from Australia on which he 
will print the New Testament which he kas translated. 


7. A glorious revival is in progress in Pasumalai College, 
India. 100 conversions and all the 800 students deeply stirred. 
Revivals are also reported in Aintab and Euphrates Colleges. 


8. These are great days for missionary work. God is bless- 
ing us everywhere. 


Let it be repeated again just what the Million Dollar Campaign means. 


It is an attempt to secure a million dollars this 
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Haystack Centennial Year from all sources—churches, individuals, legacies, Woman’s Boards, etc. This will require $250,000 


more than last year. 
have only four months more. 


It can only be secured by every friend of this work helping. 


What are you doing in your church? We 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CORNELIUS H. PATTON, Home Secretary. 


FRANK H. Wiaain, Treasurer. 


NORTHFIELD 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS. HYMNAL 
ITS St 22 GOOD 
USE DOES 
5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
““The Northfield Schools’? on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, $25 per 100, 30c. postpaid. 


Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gospel Hymns.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


IN USE FROM MAINE TO OALIFORNIA 


AUSTIN AIR CHEST 


SUPPLIES PERFEOT WIND DISTRIBUTION 


AUSTIN TONE. «| aa 


UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
Send for new booklet “ A,” 


AUSTIN ORGAN Co., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
étc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and Infe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM CO. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE O, PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHUROHES OF MAS3ACHUSErTS. The annual 
meeting will be held with the Central Church, Worces- 


pes Rev. Albert W. Hitchcock, Pastor, May 15,16,17, 
6 j 


The first session is Tuesday, May 15, at 2 30 o’clock in 
the afternoon. The reports and addresses will present 
some timely and vital subjects. Business of unusual 
importance will come before the association for action. 

Every Congregational church in the state should be 
represented. 

For special rates on railroads and at hotels see the 

rograms mailed to the pastors and churches. For in- 

ormation regarding entertainment, write to Dr, Frank 

Drew, 42 Channing Street, Worcester. For other in- 
formation write to the secretary, Rev. Collins G. Burn- 
ham, Chicopee, Mass. 


"ROE. 


RIDGE 
SCHOOL 


Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 

The many Considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection iv favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. e 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographic reproductions, describes both by 
word and picture many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beauty 
and historic interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request bv postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Dr. H. !. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 

Cleansed, Straightened, Packed , 
Moth-proof by 

ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. “ 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITs, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as ‘Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
finaneial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t See’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y- 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan, 

William Waldorf Astor, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, 

D. O. Mills, 

Franklin D. Locke, 
Aa 2! F. Baker, 


Moses Taylor Pyne, 
5. S. Palmer, 
William Rowland, 


Edward R. Bacon, 
Henr 


H. Rogers 
Cleveland H. Fredee, 


. R. Holden, John L. Riker, 
Charles A. Peabody, Henry Hentz, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, H. Van R. Kennedy. 
D. H. King, Jr, Archibald D. Russell, 
Robert C. Boyd, P. A. Valentine, 
A. G. Agnew. Edwin S. Marston. 


James Stillman, 
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Event and Comment 


ITH COMPLETE MILITARY con. 

trol in San Francisco, and yet per- 
fect understanding between the civil and 
military authorities, 
order has begun to 
come out of chaos. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand people are receiving relief 
of various kinds. Offood there is enough, 
and the water supply is adequate. In- 
Spection of the bank vaults shows that 
they have withstood the strain and the 
fire and that in due time the locked-up 
local capital will be set free. There is 
much disappointment that so small a per- 
centage ($300,000) of the Congressional 
appropriation of $2,500,000 will be avail- 
able in cash; but a larger percentage of 
the various relief funds raised in other 
cities of the country will now be sent on 
in the form of cash, since it is understood 
that the local committee so desires it. 
In giving credit for the unparalleled gen- 
- erosity of the country, which has aggre- 
gated not less than fifteen and probably 
twenty million dollars, the free trans- 
portation of supplies and refugee passen- 
gers offered by the railroads must be 
borne in mind as one of the most gener- 
ous items. Insurance losses aggregate 
not less than $175,000,000, and already 
have compelled a few companies to sus- 
pend. Rates must of necessity be higher 
throughout the country in the effort to 
regain former strength. 

In settlement of losses the companies 
perforce must realize on large amounts 
of stocks and bonds held by them, and 
this process of a transfer of ownership of 
securities, unless it is wisely handled, 
will markedly affect the general market. 
Apparently San Francisco leaders despair 
of finding adequate resources within the 
city to rebuild it or sustain life while re- 
construction goes on, and are planning to 
appeal to Congress for Federal guarantee 
of the city’s credit as it goes into the 
world-market seeking loans at a lower 
rate of interest than can be secured with- 
out this Federal aid. -It is gratifying to 
note that Mr. David H. Burnham, the 
eminent architect and designer of civic 
betterment plans, has been summoned 
to San Francisco to co-operate in affect- 
ing reforms in the topography and adorn- 
ment of the city, for which as an expert 
he had already planned ere the fire came. 


California’s Restoration 


AN FRANCISCO’S calamity has 
J=given many fraternities an opportu. 
nity to give their suffering brethren a help- 
ing hand, of which 
they have promptly 
taken advantage. Trade Unions, Free 
Masons and other orders have given 
money to members of their organiza- 
tions who have lost their homes. Most 
of the religious denominations have been 


A Body Needs a Head 


ren. Here in Massachusetts Bishop Law. 
rence has given direction to the work in 
the Episcopal Church, Archbishop O’Con- 
nell in the Roman Catholic, Bishop Good- 
sell in the Methodist and Rev. S. A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, was able to speak for that body, 
which already has contributed a generous 
amount for its members in California. 
Congregationalists, however, though the 
strongest Protestant body in Massachu- 
setts found themselves in the crisis with- 
out a head. Mr. Samuel Usher, presi- 
dent of the Boston Congregational Club, 
promptly summoned a few of its mem- 
bers in conference last week on Monday 
and as the club happened to have its 
monthly meeting that evening, he was 
authorized to act as treasurer to receive 
money from such individuals and churches 
as chose to contribute through him to be 
used either for the general fund or for 
our Congregational brethren in San Fran- 
cisco and other cities stricken by earth- 
quake and fire, as he and his advisory 
committee shall deem best. If there were 
a president of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches, with 
some degree of authority to act and speak 
for these churches, such crises as the one 
this country has been summoned to face 
could be met by united effort and good 
assurance of success. A live Congrega- 
tional body needs a head. 


HE TRIAL OF DR. CRAPSEY, 

rector of St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church of Rochester, N. Y., for heresy 
has proceeded at Ba- 
tavia during the past 
week before an ecclesiastical court of five 
clergymen appointed by the bishop of the 
diocese, the testimony and arguments on 
both sides having been concluded last 
Saturday. United States Congressman 
Perkins and Mr. Edward M. Shepard of 
New York acted as counsel for Dr. Crap- 
sey, while addresses were made in his 
behalf by Rev. Drs. Worcester and Mc- 
Comb of Emmanuel Church, Boston. The 
prosecution was conducted by ex.Chief 
Justice Stiness of Rhode Island, Messrs. 
Franklin D, Locke and J. L. O’Brian of 
Buffalo and Rev. F. J. Hall of Chicago. 
Dr. Crapsey did not appear before the 
court, but a statement written by him 
avowing his belief in the Apostles’ Creed 
according to his interpretation of it was 
read by his counsel. The court will 
render its verdict before May 15 to 
Bishop Walker of the diocese of west- 
ern New York. It is said that if the 
verdict should be against Dr. Crapsey 
an appeal will be taken to another court, 
so that the conclusion of the matter, un- 
less_ the decision is in favor of the de- 


Dr. Crapsey’s Trial 


R. CRAPSEY’S character, ability and 

devotion to his duties as rector of 
his church are not questioned. He has 
publicly denied the state- 
ment of the Apostles’ 
Creed that Jesus Christ 
‘‘was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary,’’ and declares that 
he was born of a human father and 
mother as.other children are born. He 
denies, also, the resurrection of the phys- 
ical body of Jesus, He admits, as we 
understand his statements, that he does 
not believe these doctrines as they were 
believed by those who wrote the Apostles’ 
Creed, which in his ordination vows he 
professed to believe and promised. to 
teach. But he affirms that these vows 
were limited by his pledge that he would 
base his teachings on the Holy Scriptures 
and would teach nothing as necessary to 
salvation but that which he should be 
persuaded might be concluded and proved 
by them. The Scriptures, as he inter- 
prets them, do not teach the doctrines of 
the Virgin birth nor of the physical resur- 
rection of Jesus, and therefore he denies 
them, believing that he is thus acting 
conscientiously as a priest of the Epis- 
copal Church. Several clergymen were 
present who had been summoned as wit- 
nesses to prove that Dr. Crapsey’s inter- 
pretation of the creed is held extensively 
in the Church, but their testimony was 
excluded. Dr. Crapsey in his statement 
affirms his belief in the incarnation of the 
Word of God in Jesus Christ, who is the 
very substance of God the Father and 
manifests him to men. If, then, the 
Episcopal Church retains Dr. Crapsey in 
office, the action of its court, so far as it 
is representative, will be a repudiation by 
the Church of belief in the Virgin birth 
and the physical resurrection of Jesus 
Christ as essential elements of Chris- 
tian faith. If Dr. Crapsey had taken the 
position that he did not know whether or 
not these statements were true, as they 
have been generally believed in past ages, 
he would undoubtedly have had strong 
support and probably would not have 
been brought to trial. Positive denial is 
a challenge to all who hold the creed in 
its natural meaning. The Churchman 
deprecates the trial as likely ‘‘to produce 
unhappy, if not unholy results,” and 
affirms that the authorities of western 
New York who brought it on ‘‘do not 
even represent that diocese, much ee 
the American Church.”’ 


The Significance 
of the Trial 


RE STUDENTS in higher institu- 
tions of learning justified in prepar- 

ing on Sunday for the recitations and 
lectures of the following 

ere A gat hod day? This is a question 
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vital importance to the young people 
themselves. Light is thrown upon it by 
the article on page 640, prepared by Dr. 
Loomis of Boston from correspondence 
with a score of the best-known presidents 
in the country. Asked to tell whether 
the average student in their judgment 
needs one day in seven for a rest from 
regular work, they respond frankly and 
with hardly any dissent from the asser- 
tion that the student does need such a 
day. Their arguments are based on the 
necessity of the physical, inte) >ctual and 
spiritual nature rather than on the dog- 
matic assertion that it is wrong to study 
on Sunday. In this respect the symposium 
tallies with that conception of Sunday 
coming to be held by Christian people 
generally and governing their own ob- 
servance of the. Lord’s Day. If, as we 
believe, studying is more general in our 
colleges than it was quarter of a century 
ago, it is because certain former sanc- 
tions of Sunday have been considerably 
modified. But we should be sorry to see 
such intrusion of week day activities as 
would fail to differentiate the day from 
week days or to prevent the realization 
of the fullest spiritual benefit. Instruct- 
ors who assign a harder lesson on Satur- 
day than usual put temptation in the 
way of students, and instructors who ap- 
parently treat the Sabbath as they do 
week days set a harmful example when 
they might be religiously influential. We 
are glad Dr. Loomis has so thoroughly 
investigated this subject, and we wish we 
had space to print other letters of similar 
import to those inserted from men of 
weight outside of educational circles, 
among whom are Drs. Gladden, Abbott, 
Hale, Strong, Justice D. J. Brewer, Bishop 
Vincent and Hon. A. H. Wellman. All 
these letters Dr. Loomis gave to his con- 
gregation on a recent Sunday evening. 


NTERCHANGE of propositions be- 

tween the anthracite coal miners and 
their employers has gone on again during 
the past week, the owners 
declining the renewed propo- 
sition of the miners that 
there be a wage advance, their other 
and original propositions having been 
dropped. The owners renew the plan 
that the Strike Commission created by 
President Roosevelt in 1903 be resum- 
moned to determine whether any changes 
in conditions have occurred calling for 
adjustment of wages. Conditions point 
clearly to substitution soon of a formal 
strike for the suspension of work now 
on; and with it will come renewal of 
popular interest in a matter that for a 
time has been hidden by absorption of 
thought and feeling in the catastrophes 
in Italy and California. Fortunately a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the rela- 
tions between the coal carrying railroads 
and mining companies which have had 
favored relations with public carriers is 
pledged. Acceptance by Mr. Charles E. 
Hughes of the place of special counsel 
for the Federal Government in investi- 
gating this matter assures the public that 
something will come of it. Already re- 
cent probing by the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission has forced the Baltimore & 
Ohio Road to withdraw from representa- 
tion on the directorates of subsidiary 
mining companies. 


A Coal Strike 
Impends 
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HE IMPULSE in other nations to 
aid the sufferers from the California 
earthquake is a cheering evidence of that 
universal sentiment of 
Foreign Gifts for brotherhood which in our 
California Relief 
day has overleaped na- 
tional barriers. It is worth far more te 
this nation and to other nations than 
could be measured by the amounts which 
would have been given. It was, to say 
the least, ungracious and unfortunate for 
President Roosevelt to announce that 
such gifts would not be acceptable, nor 
do we believe he would have done so if he 
had waited for a sober second thought. 
What right have the people of the United 
States to assume that they may aid 
people of other nations in the time of 
their distress and that their gifts will be 
welcomed, while they may refuse such 
treatment in return? We have given 
gladly to the famine sufferers of Japan, 
and our sympathy and money have been 
accepted by that proud people and their 
rulers. The Mikado and Empress in turn 
have offered a gift to the sufferers in San 
Francisco and have been told that their 
gift is not acceptable. Has the President 
a right thus to express his judgment as to 
whether or not they can afford to make 
the gift? It seems to us certain that by 
all the laws of humanity and of inter- 
national courtesy, we.as a nation cannot 
afford to refuse it, and we hope a grateful 
public sentiment in view of the kindly 
offers of aid from other nations will find 
so general expression that Germany and 
Japan and China will be assured that the 
American people are not too proud and 
do not consider themselves too rich to 
receive in times of trial such help as they 
are glad to extend to other peoples under 
like circumstances. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN Prayer-Book 
to be published this month will 
differ from the Episcopal Book of Com- 
mon Prayer not only in 
‘The Ecesby= its contents, but in its 
terian Book of = 
Common Worship Telation to the churches. 
It has been prepared by 
a representative committee appointed by 
the General Assembly and working under 
its direction, and it will be printed by 
its authority ‘for voluntary use in the 
churches.’’ No church will be obliged to 
adopt it, nor any minister ordered to use 
it, while those who do use it may omit or 
alter its phraseology as they please. It 
will not contain the phrases, ‘‘The minis- 
ter shall say,’’ and ‘‘ Here the people shall 
say.’’ Nevertheless we believe the intro- 
duction of this book will mark an epoch 
in the history of the Presbyterian Church, 
The desire for what is called the enrich- 
ment of worship has been growing for 
more than a generation. A large major- 
ity of Presbyterian and of Congregational 
churches use a ritual to the extent of 
responsive readings and many of them 
have a more extensive prepared order of 
worship, especially for funerals, sacra- 
mental services, weddings and the like. 
Many find the spirit of devotion increased 
by dignified, reverent forms prepared by 
able men and consecrated by use in wor- 
ship. It would not be surprising if this 
Presbyterian book should be extensively 
called for in Congregational churches, 
nor if the middle of this century should 
find it the general practice of religious 
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assemblies to follow an order of worship 
in a book generally adopted rather than 
an order printed from week to week and 
scattered through the pews. 


AY is one of the busiest months of 

the year, ecclesiastically speaking, 
its only competitor in this respect being 
October. During the 
next four weeks fif- 
teen state bodies of Congregationalists 
will hold meetings, and in view of the 
proposed union with United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestants, and in view, 
too, of movements within the denomina- 
tion looking toward greater centraliza- 
tion and supervision, these meetings wilh 
deserve more than ordinary recognition 
from the churches. Several national as- 
semblages of other denominations take 
place this month. The Presbyterians 
convene May 17 at Des Moines, where 
they will doubtless find as cordial a wel- 
come and as favorable an environment as 
our National Council found in October, 
1904, The Northern Baptists convene at 
Dayton, O., on the same day, and the 
Southern Baptists at Chattanooga a few 
days earlier, the plan for a joint conven- 
tion having been abandoned for this year, 
owing, it is said, to the intrusion of the 
question of seating Negro delegates; and 
still a third national body will be in ses- 
sion that same week, the Cumberland 
Presbyterians, when it is expected the 
final steps in the union already agreed 
upon with the Presbyterian Church of 
the United States will be taken. 


A Month of Meetings 


HE UNION of United Brethren and 

Congregationalists in Canada seems 
to be in a fair way to consummation dur- 
ing the present year. The 
proposition for the union 
was submitted to all 
the members of the United Brethren 
churches. Out of the 1,359 members in 
the 28 churches 710 voted, 609 in favor 
and 101 against. Of the negative votes 
52 were cast in one church. Though 
many did not vote, the number who did 
was the largest ever registered in the his- 
tory of the conference. The majority for 
union is much larger than the two-thirds 
required by the rules of the Church. If 
the action was ratified by the Home Mis- 
sion Board, which met last Tuesday at 
Dayton, O.—of which there appeared to 
be no doubt—the final step will remain to 
be taken by the annual conference of the 
Congregational churches next October. 
Then the group of churches of the United 
Brethren will continue to administer their 
own affairs as they have done, but will be 
one of the conferences of the Congre- 
gational denomination in Canada, the 
churches composing that conference tak- 
ing their place as partners in the general 
work. The union of Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Methodists seems less 
likely to be accomplished than it did in 
the earlier stages of the movement. If 
it fails, some closer federation of the 
bodies is probable. 


A Union Near 
Consummation 


OMETIMES it is a puzzling task for 
parents to find suitable names for 
their children. Much more difficult is the 
work which the United 
States Government has — 
given to Dr. Charles A. Hastman, which — 
( 


What’s in a Name 


] 
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is to give a new name to each of the 
thousands of individuals of the Sioux 
nation. He is himself a full-blooded 
Sioux Indian, and his name was Ohiyesa. 
Though he has taken a name as a civil- 
ized white man and become an author of 
repute and married a white woman of 
literary fame, he retains the full confi- 
dence of his tribe. He expects to be em- 
ployed for the next two years in his novel 
task. He has already given names to 
about 15,000, and some of them must bless 
him for his gift. Bob-tailed Coyote has 
become Mr. Robert T. Wolfe, and She- 
who-has.a-Beautiful House is now Mrs. 
Goodhouse. Dr. Eastman must be get- 
ting a good deal of amusement also in his 
labors and enlarging his knowledge of 
language and its uses. He has found that 
a number of Indians have been several 
times baptized by priests zealous to gain 
converts to Christianity, each time re- 
ceiving a new name, and when he finds 
an Indian carrying a considerable assort- 
ment of names, he selects the most con- 
venient one for him. The serious side of 
this business is that it is a long stride 
toward merging the Indians into Amer- 
ican citizenship. When an Indian has 
the same sort of a name as a white man, 
holds a piece of land in that name and 
lives on it aud gives his family name 
to his children, his tribal relations will 
soon fade away. In the next generation 
**Sioux ”’ will be an obsolete name, and 
those whose fathers were called by it 
will be known only as Americans. 


NE RESULT of the probing of West- 

ern land frauds by the Government 

will be the restoration of several millions 
of acres for homestead en- 
try. A few years ago it 
was said that most of the 
valuable public land had been occupied. It 
was not then supposed that a considerable 
part of it had been unlawfully occupied 


New Homes for 
Homesteaders 


_ by speculators and big cattle men either 


by illegal fencing or fradulent filing. In 
Nebraska alone when the Government 
shall have concluded its investigation and 
prosecution it is estimated that over 
8,000,000 acres will be subject to entry. 
While a large part of this land is fit only 
for grazing it is believed that over one- 
fourth of itis suitable for farming. Home 
seekers have free access to lists of lands 
subject to entry, with records and maps 
kept in each local Government land office. 
A homesteader can select his quarter sec- 
tion and can make his preliminary filing 
at a cost of $14. Within six months he 
must establish his residence on the tract, 


' live there for five years and be able to 


show at the end of that time improve- 
ments amounting to $1.25 per acre in 
order to gain a full title. Those who have 
some money can secure improved farms 
at a cost of from $10 to $20 per acre which 


represents the profits of five years’ work.. 


REAT BRITAIN as guardian of 
Egyptian interests, which nomi- 
nally, at least, also are Turkish interests, 
is asserting rights in 

one gers nee Tabah and the Sinai Pen- 
4 insula which the Sultan 

of Turkey chooses to combat with vigor 
and persistency up to the present time. 
His attitude has occasioned the British 
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there is the suspicion that back of the 
Sultan’s firmness may be the will of the 
head of a Power hostile to British aims 
and irritated by the course of recent 
military and diplomatic history. Lord 
Cromer, by far the greatest of modern 
colonial administrators, whose success as 
such and whose wisdom as a statesman 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams lauds in his 
notable article in the May Century, in his 
annual report on Egypt just rendered, rec- 
ommends somewhat fundamental changes 
in the legislative council and judicial sys- 
tem of the land—suggestions remarkable 
in their breadth of toleration and genei- 
osity of treatment of non-Britons in a 
land which owes its redemption and res- 
toration solely to British ability and 
integrity. 


HE MILITANT wing of French So- 

cialists have used recent industrial 
disputes, with their violence, and the 
weakness of the Ministry 
in dealing with the same, 
as occasion for arousing the 
rank and file of the party to threats and 
deeds of violence which at one time last 
week made the outlook ominous; and in- 
deed as we go to press the outcome of the 
annual May 1 labor festival is not certain. 
The Ministry for many reasons, some 
creditable and some only partisan and 
very human, have been loath to use force 
save under great provocation, but they 
seem at last to have awakened to the fact 
that law and order and the very founda- 
tions of the State were being undermined, 
and to have resolved to use the army 
sternly. That there has been collusion 
between the radicals among the proleta- 
riat and the clerical and monarchical foes 
of the Republic is suspected by the Minis- 
try, and they will endeavor to produce 
evidence of the same for the sobering in- 
fluence it would have on the nation at 
large, which is loyal to democracy and to 
property’s rights when honestly acquired. 


Social Ferment 
in France 


VIDENCE concerning the where- 

abouts and fate of this Orthodox 
Greek Church priest and civic reformer (?) 
is contradictory; but that 
he has been somewhat more 
than a pawn in the great battle now on 
in Russia seems clear. We fear that the 
evidence against him is stronger than 
that for him, and that we must make up 
our minds to the fact that his devotion to 
the Russian people never was genuine; 
that he was Judas.like in his betrayal of 
their cause, being a hireling of the party 
of ‘things as they are”; and that in 
punishment for his betrayal of the people 
he has been summarily executed by the 
revolutionists. The St. Petersburg cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian 
so reported on the case a fortnight ago, 
and it is now confirmed by an article in 
the Nova Fremya, in some respects the 
best of the St. Petersburg journals. 


Father Gapon 


Archbishop Harty of Manila, in a letter of 
protest to the governor and commissioners of 
the Philippines, relative to recent acts of the 
commissioners making for seizure of property 
claimed by the Roman Catholic Church, makes 
the statement that President Roosevelt, at 
Oyster Bay last fall, promised him that the 
Board of Education in the Philippines would 
be in accord with the Roman Catholics. Arch- 
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cation by United States officials in the Philip- 
pines of books which teach that man’s 
ancestors were monkeys. 


Help for Brethren in Need 


Rarely do Congregationalists have such 
an. opportunity to express their fellow- 
ship as is offered through the calamity 
which has befallen their brethren in Cal- 
ifornia. Not only are church and mis- 
sion buildings destroyed: by earthquake 
and fire, but the houses and property of 
those who support them have been swept 
away. Still further, many of their breth- 
ren elsewhere in the state to whom they 
would ordinarily turn for aid are suffer- 
ers by the same disaster, as in Oakland, 
Berkeley and other cities, or will be 
taxed beyond their means to provide for 
friends and neighbors who have been 
stricken. A telegram on another page 
presents in brief the situation, and its 
appeal to Congregationalists all over our 
country for their aid, while a letter from 
Rev. E. L. Walz, pastor of the Fourth 
Church, portrays vividly existing condi- 
tions. 

Our. California churches have not for 
some years received any help from our 
Home Missionary Society. They have 
given generously to expand their work 
in that large and rapidly growing state. 
This sudden and crushing blow which has 
fallen on them makes it imperative for 
their brethren to extend to them a help- 
ing hand and to do it promptly. To al- 
low their work to be crippled now would 
be to weaken the whole denomination 
and bring discredit on it. 

The aid to be proffered is not to dis- 
couraged and disheartened brethren. The 
telegram from Professor Buckham and 
the letter from Mr. Walz breath a spirit 
of courage and confidence which is felt 
by the noble company they represent, 
pastors, teachers, missionaries and peo- 
ple. They will take up their work again 
with cheerful determination to rebuild 
their ruined churches and other buildings 
better than they were before the disaster. 
It is a rare privilege to help such breth- 
ren. While Methodists, Roman Cath- 
olics, Unitarians and other Christian 
churches are rallying to the support of 
their comrades on the Pacific coast in 
this time of their trial, Congregational- 
ists will make an honorable record wor- 
thy of their history. 

Not only is money needed to rebuild 
the church and mission buildings. A 
more pressing: immediate necessity is to 
provide for the workers whose homes 
are destroyed and whose income has 
stopped. The Japanese Mission House 
and the Chinese Central Mission House 
of the American Missionary Association 
in San Francisco have been destroyed and 
a-secretary of that society writes : ‘‘ Some- 
how Jee Gam, Chin Quong, Lee S. Hong 
and others must have their April salaries 
in this hour of great distress, although 
those to whom I should confidently have 
appealed for subscriptions are for the 
time disabled. Would it not be possible 
for you to place at my disposal $500 to 
meet this demand? ”’ 

Rev. H. H. Wisoff, field secretary of 
our Church Building Society, writes: 
“Our office and the whole building is in 
ruins. As far as I can learn, all my books 
and Anenmants are destroved. The sight 
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is beyond description; as if you should 
look out from your office window and 
find all within your vision utterly ruined.” 

Contributions sent to the Church Build- 
‘ing Society or to the American Missionary 
Association for the relief of our brethren 
who are sufferers by earthquake and fire 
in California will be acknowledged in 
The Congregationalist each week for the 
present. 


The Unity of thel|Church'™ 


Congregationalists stand pledged by 
their history and their solemn declara- 
tions in each succeeding generation to 
promote the unity of the Church of 
‘Christ. When our National Council was 
organized as a permanent body in 1871, 
its members used the occasion to put on 
record a formal renewal of ‘‘their pre- 
vious declarations of faith in the unity 
of the Church of God.’’ They reaffirmed 
their purpose ‘‘to co-operate with all the 
churches of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ and 
“to promote the growing unity of coun- 
cil” among them. 

It may be said that this is the avowed 
purpose of every denomination. Most of 
them at. all events have claimed it. It 
must be said, however, that most of them 
have expected to bring about unity by 
persuading other denominations to ac- 
cept their doctrines and to act on their 
methods of government. Severalof them 
repudiate the title of sect, each one af- 
firming that it is the whole Church, 
which has been cruelly mutilated by the 
other bodies cutting themselves off from 
it. This, for example, is the position of 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
Episcopal Churches, each of which poses 
as a bleeding torso, pleading with the 
separated limbs to reunite themselves 
to the parent trunk. It has been the at- 
titude, strange to say, of Baptist churches 
with their Congregational form of gov- 
ernment, making it an essential of their 
faith that only the immersion in water of 
an adult believer could make him a true 
member of the organized Church of 
Christ. 

This position has been constantly dis- 
avowed by Congregationalists. The Dec- 
laration above referred to, which every 
Congregationalist ought to carry in mem- 
ory, affirms that ‘‘as little as did our 
fathers in their day, do we ourselves, 
make a pretension to be the only churches 
of Christ.’’ In affirming the liberty of 
our churches, they said, ‘‘we adhere to 
this liberty all the more as affording the 
ground and hope of a more visible unity 
in time to come.”’ 

We do not venture to insist that Con- 
gregationalists have always been or are 
now consistent with their theory. There 
have been periods when the prevailing 
idea was that they were to promote the 
unity of the church by bringing other 
churches to accept their creeds and most 
of the time they have been convinced 
that their form of government without 
much modification was the basis, perhaps 
the only basis, on which all churches could 
unite. 

It goes without saying that no denomi- 
mation can promote the unity of the 
Churéh without willingnessto meet other 
denominations on common ground, and 
that its own methods of church govern- 
ment are not common ground. Our fa- 
thers did not expect that their forms of 
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government or their denominational name 
would stand forever unchanged. They 
said in the Declaration, ‘‘ We find ourselves 
consulting and acting together under the 
distinctive name of Congregationalists, 
because in the present condition of our 
common Christianity we have felt our- 
selves called to ascertain and to do our 
own appropriate part in the work of 
Christ’s Church among men.” ‘We be- 
lieve in the holy Catholic Church. It is 
our prayer and endeavor that the unity 
of the Church may be more and more 
apparent.”’ 

What, then, can we Congregational- 
ists afford to change, in order to unite 
with other denominations, especially with 
the United Brethren and Methodist Prot- 
estants? Weshall not change the essential 
principles without which our historic con- 
tinuity as a Christian organization would 
cease. We shall continue to hold that 
“the unit of our fellowship is the local 
church and the character of our fellowship 
is that of a representative democracy.”’ 
We are not asked to lay aside these prin- 
ciples, but rather to unite with other de- 
nominations in making these principles 
more effective. 

The practical step Congregationalists 
are called on to consider at present is 
such a change in our polity as will pro- 
vide for the more orderly supervision of 
that work of our churches which is their 
common concern. This question we hope 
and expect will be considered dispassion- 
ately and with a view to gaining results 
which we all want. We want no bishops 
who claim authority from above to goy- 
ern us. The question is, Do we want 
supervisors of our common interests, who 
will not be the rulers, but the servants of 
the churches, who will not dictate their 
policy, but will carry out their will? It 
is a principle of Congregationalism that 
those who furnish the funds and do the 
work of the churches shall choose their 
own leaders and determine what kind of 
service they shall render. Such leaders 
there are of necessity in our denomina- 
tion, the majority of them appointed by 
the directors and members of our mis- 
sionary societies. Would it not be fully 
in accordance with our fundamental prin- 
ciples to modify the methods of their 
election and change the scope of their 
service so that we could unite with these 
other denominations which cherish as 
we do these same principles? We think 
it would be, and that it would promote 
the unity which it is the mission of the 
Congregational churches to accomplish in 
Christ’s name. 


The Problems of Christ’s Church 


The Church and Social Reforms * 


The Church of Christ must always be 
unsatisfied while the social state in which 
it lives falls short of the highest ideals of 
justice, righteousness and brotherly kind- 
ness. It must always forward and en- 
courage efforts which are making to climb 
upward toward these ideals. The in- 
difference of the Church to the needs of 
men is a reproach to Christ. Yet the 
Church as the living embodiment of God’s 


* Prayer meeting topic for May 6-12. The Church 
and Social Reforms. 1 John 4: 7-21; Gal. 5: 
13-15; Rom. 12: 1-21. The problem of uplifting. 
What form should the leadership of the church 
take? What reforms are most pressing? 
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kingdom, must remember its limitations. 
It stands ready to inspire, to assist, to 
make sacrifices; it cannot finally identify 
itself with untried experiments of social 
change, nor can it, once for all, interpret 
its call to repentance and its message of 
love and righteousness in terms of special 
legislation. 

This does not mean that its members 
are not to be active in social reforms. A 
good Christian will of necessity be a good 
citizen. The very aloofness from politics 
of the Church makes it a refuge and an 
inspiration to those who are fighting the 
battle of righteousness on the field of 
politics. The real problem of the Church 
is the problem of uplifting, to which the 
witness for righteousness of every true 
member contributes. Its power is the 
power of men in touch with God’s Spirit, 
banded together for the help of all good 
aims. Nothing which helps man is foreign 
to its thought. But it is neither a legis- 
lative body nor a club for debate and the 
occasions are rare indeed when it may 
safely give its official approval to a specific 
method of reaching even the most press- 
ing social need. That specific form of 
legislation which demands the assent 
of the’Church, must show itself so wise, 
so clear above partisanship, so helpful, so 
assured of accomplishment in the amel- 
ioration which it proposes, that it cannot 
prove a dividing and diverting element 
in the witnessing and uplifting work to 
which Christ has called his Church. 

The leadership of the Church must 
usually, therefore, take the form of an 
increase and guidance of spiritual power 
rather than an advocacy of definite meas- 
ures. But the leaders in the Church ought 
to be leaders in social righteousness and 
students of practical experiment in social 
change. And the example of the church 
must always bea power in the community. 
Do we want helpful changes which shall 
perfect the common brotherhood? Let 
us then in our church life show what 
brotherhood really is and does. Do we 
believe in justice? Let us Christians, 
then, be just. Are we longing for the 
reign of social righteousness? For us, 
then, the main thing is to make the name 
of Christian conspicuously synonymous 
with right and helpful living. 

There never was a time in the world’s 
history when men had to deal with such 
a tangled skein of law and custom, of 
varied interests and jostling rights. The 
bitterness of old wars is passing into 
the rivalries of industrial classes and 
the jealousy of poverty for wealth. 
But when all is said, the most pressing 
reform, in the interest both of the Church 
and of the world, is a reform in the ideals 
and the attainments of the witnessing 
Church of Christ. 


In Brief 


The Catholic Columbian asks of its readers 
these two important questions: “‘ Did you buy 
a Catholic book this year? How are our au- 
thors to live if they get no support?” Re- 
member the Pilgrim Press, Congregationalists! 


The Olympic games held last week in the 
Stadium on the banks of the Ilissus, Greece, 
proved American athletes superior to those 
of any other country. The internationalizing 
aspect of this recurring contest is one of its 
best features. 


While multitudes of churches are bestirring 
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themselves in the interest of the sufferers 
from earthquake and fire, Central of Brook- 
lyn makes an enviable record for prompt and 
generous aid: $2,560 in money and two van 
loads of clothing. 


Numerous churches, conferences and other 
meetings of Congregationalists have expressed 
their approval of the proposed union of our 
denomination with Methodist Protestants and 
United Brethren. The resolution of Eastern 
Washington Association printed on another 
page is a sample of many sent to us. 


Imagine the New York Independent of a 
score of years ago during the Beecher trial 
publishing the article which appeared in its 
columns last week rebuking the American 
people for withholding social recognition 
from Maxim Gorky and Madame Andrieva 
because of their ‘“‘unconventional marital 
relations! ’’ 


Just as we go to press a letter arrives from 
Dr. George C. Adams of the First Church, 
San Francisco, which we shall publish next 
week. He is full of hope and gives the grati- 
fying news that in all these terrible days not 
one person in San Franvisco has gone hungry 
unless he was too ignorant to learn where to 
go for food. 

It has been said that the half a hundred 
persons who voted at the annual meeting of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
last May at Springfield could not represent 
thedenomination. Butthose who stayed away 
from that meeting ought not-to criticise its 
action. If you want to do business for the 
Home Missionary Society be on hand at Oak 
Park next week. 


Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte is arguing 
for more adequate payment of public officials 
as a sure way of getting a higher type of civic 
servant. It is as true of the Church as of 
the State. Underpaid missionaries, clergymen 
and editors are expensive not profitable in- 
vestments. Worry is the foe of serenity, 
content, ambition, enthusiasm, long life and 
complete service. 


The London Tribune correctly says that 
what the Church of England needs at the 
present time is a statesman who can reconcile 
her demands with those of modern democracy. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London in their comments on the new Edu- 
cation Bill have revealed themselves as eccle- 
siastical politicians. The Bishop of Hereford 
comes near the statesman size. 


A retired judge is quoted as saying that 
the most prominent conviction resulting from 
his long experience on the bench is “‘ that 
every means should be tried for the settle- 
ment of a dispute before it be taken to the 
law courts.” If that counsel had been laid 
to heart by all Christian churches, how many 
controversies that fill pages of church history 
would have been forgotten long ago. 


The managers of the Carnegie Pension Fund 
have given a definition of a college. An in- 
stitution to deserve that name must have at 
least six professors with a course of four 
full years in the liberal arts and sciences, 
and must require as a condition of admission 
four full years of academic preparation. If 
now they will give a definition of a Western 
University they will much advance our knowl- 
edge of educational matters. 


A dispute between adherents of the Roman 
Catholic and of the Greek Catholic Churches 
at Gurley, Ark., Easter Day, as to the date on 
which the resurrection should be celebrated, 
resulted in a riot in which two of the dis- 
putants were killed. That is a venerable 
method of settling religious questions, a kind 
of heresy trial without a verdict that estab- 
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lishes a doctrine. Most heresy trials have 
tragic but inconclusive results. 


One railway company last year gathered 
over 34,000 lost articles for which no owners 
could be found. There were 3,611 umbrellas 
in the lot. If it were not for railways the 
public would never realize how large a portion 
is made up of careless people. Among the 
articles were a bishop’s cassock and two linen 
surplices. An unfrocked bishop is worth 
nothing and the frock separated from the 
bishop is worth little. The garments were 
sold at auction for $1.25. 


The Nation’s reviewer of a recent book on 
Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama by 
Walter Fleming describes it as one of those 
books in which ‘‘ any Kuklux is better than any 
Northern teacher, missionary or preacher.” 
It will be a long time ere the Northern edu- 
cators and preachers who went into the Sonth 
after the war get full justice done them by 
Southerners, even when scholars and au- 
thors of repute. It is the fashion just now— 
see Charles Francis Adams’s article in the 
May Century—to make out the North and its 
policy after the war to have been either as- 
inine or cruel. It erred doubtless in some 
particulars, but it at least had good motives. 


The Boston Transcript prints a series of 
questions and answers from a Geography of 
the World, published in 1797, one of which 
gives this interesting information, and offers 
the opportunity to ask what changes have 
taken place in the people of Massachusetts in 
a hundred years: 


Ques. What is the temper of the Massachu- 
setts people? 

Ans. They are frank and open, not easily 
irritated, but easily pacified. They are at the 
same time bold and enterprising. The women 
are educated to housewifery, excellent com- 
panions and housekeepers; spending their 
leisure time in reading books of useful infor- 
mation, and rendering themselves not only 
useful, but amiable and pleasing. 


The role of resisters of a Parliamentary en- 
actment bids fair to be transferred from Free 
Churehmen to Roman Catholics in England. 
The Catholic Association for the diocese of 
Newport has circulated postcards which every 
Roman Catholic parent is to mail to Mr. 
Birrell, Minister of Education. They read 
thus: 


I declare that I shall never allow my children 
to attend non-Catholic schools or schools which 
are only Catholic in name. Moreover, as an 
inviolable right and a vital necessity for my 
religion, I demand and insist on having Catho- 
lie schools for Catholic children under Catholic 
teachers and Catholic management. 


Apropos, of. the Education Bill, the following 
is not bad: : 


The rage of the sectarian storm 
On hapless Mr. Birrell centers; 

The Nonconformists now conform, 
And Churchmen only are dissenters! 


The gentleman in the automobile, on whom 
Dr. Charles B. Rice animadverted in our issue 
of April 7, was at once recognized by many 
readers in all parts of the country, some of 
whom in their comments do not manifest the 
moderation in speech so characteristic of the 
genial secretary of the Board of Ministerial 
Supply. A Cape Cod minister, for example, 
dares to say that the impudence of some of 
the people who come down the Cape in auto- 
mobiles is simply shocking. He suggests that 
in addition to having the owner’s name in 
large letters on each machine there be also ‘‘a 
true painted likeness of the owner at least 
two feet square.”’ But might not that scare 
the children even more than the auto itself? 
We hope that if any of our readers happen to 
be possessors of machines they will hear and 
heed this chorus of amens to Dr. Rice’s timely 
article. Otherwise they deserve to b3 classed 
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with that unfeeling autoist who divides the 
human race into classes; first, those who get 
out of his way, and second, those who don’t. 
The former he calls the quick, and the latter, 
the dead. 


Speaking of automobiles and the ownership 
thereof we are led to call attention to the peril 
which besets even right-minded persons in 
the temptation to get a machine before they 
are able to pay for it. We heard the other 
day that half a dozen men in the neighborhood 
of Boston had mortgaged their houses in order 
to buy machines. It is even whispered about 
that a good many persons obtain them and 
never actually pay the bills. But even when 
one can afford to own one, the question of the 
right to a luxury ought to be raised by consci- 
entious Christians, especially in view of all 
the appeals for money for benevolent purposes 
today. We know a good Christian woman 
who had set her heart upon her son’s becom- 
ing a foreign missionary. But he has decided 
to avail himself of a flattering business oppor- 
tunity and sincerely hopes, he says, in time to 
support five missionaries. His shrewd mother 
has, however, offered to compromise on this 
basis, that she will not complain at his giving 
up personal missionary service if, before he 
buys an automobile, he will pay for one year 
the salary of one missionary at home or abroad. 
Will he do it? Would you do it, you owner or 
would-be owner of an auto? 


From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


To come in contact with the seventy or more 
Florence Crittenton mission workers assem- 
bled in the city last week in annual conven- 
tion, was to be rewarded with a fresh sense of 
the vitality of this now world-wide movement 
in behalf of girls who have gone astray, and 
to be filled with rejoicing that so many noble 
and wise men and women care enough for 
these ‘‘ somebody’s children” as to live right 
along in the slums and to stick year after year 
at their difficult task. In some homes ninety 
per cent. of the inmates are actually reclaimed 
and restored to useful, happy lives, while bye 
and large the record of nearly twenty-five 
years shows that over sixty per cent. have re- 
trieved their lives. 

This is the kind of work in which the gospel 
is not a dainty accessory but a primary force. 
The people who conferred together for four 
days last week in the Commonwealth Avenue 
Baptist Church, some of them coming from 
points as remote as Portland, Ore., and Se- 
attle, reject in toto the idea that the sins of the 
flesh can be overcome by any ethical maxims 
or humanitarian devices. They must have for 
the kind of work they do a dying and a risen 
Christ. And yet, they do not despise auxil- 
lary measures, realizing indeed that no inner 
change can at once transform a person who 
has lost purity and who loathes herself, into a 
saint. So they have reared these homes in 
nearly seventy cities where they surround 
those who are climbing up the ladder with a 
cheerful atmosphere, supply work for their 
hands and brains.and by and by permanent 
homes where they may begin life afresh. 
There was much sensible talk at this conven- 
tion and the single topic of rescuing the girls 
of the street was seen to have broad ramifica- 
tions and to carry needed monitions to parents 
touching the instruction of their children and 
indeed, to bear upon almost every phase of 
social relationships. The convention came 
and went without many of the deacons or 
pastors hereabouts knowing much {about it. 
But the savor of its Christian earnestness and 
common sense seemed to me no less beautiful 
and far more permanent than the fragrance of 
the blossoming hyacinths in the Public Garden 
between whose serried ranks I walked in medi- 
tative mood when returning from the conven- 
tion, and wishing that we could get into our 
church consciousness generally a keener real- 
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ization of the fact that our religion is meant 

for the flotsam and jetsam of humanity as 

well as for the children of our favored homes. 
SE mbt 

Sitting beside Mr. Crittenton, the founder 
of this movement, at luncheon, I learned from 
his own lips the story of how he at first in- 
terested himself in these particular human 
beings. Told so modestly by himself, the 
story had an added charm. For seven months 
after the death of his little four. year-old Flor- 
ence, nearly a quarter of a century ago, he 
was in rebellion against God. Brought up in 
a home where religion was respected, he had, 
however, become a thoroughly worldly man, 
his only ambition being to make money. The 
death of his beloved daughter shocked but did 
not soften him, until one day a verse came to 
him that he learned long ago in boyhood in 
Sunday school, ‘‘ As many as I love I rebuke 
and chasten.’”’ Then the thought came to him 
that though his Florence would not come 
back to him, he could go to her, and that 
meanwhile he must live the kind of life that 
would fit him for her companionship in heaven. 
From this initial impulse grew this vast net- 
work of remedial agencies. Isn’t he now ten- 
fold times happier than he would be if the 
earlier ambition had been satisfied and he 
known today simply as a New York mil- 
lionaire, living the conventional and juiceless 
life of many an American plutocrat? 

* % * 

The pull of the country will soon be strong 
at all our hearts, and the handsome period- 
icals like Surburban Life, Garden Magazine 
and Country Life in America, which give 
such fascinating pictures of fantastic bunga- 
lows and hen coops, are begetting in city 
people a divine restlessness with urban limi- 
tations and leading them forth, sometimes 
they know not whither. A lover of the coun- 
try and domiciled there for a good part of the 
year, I pass along, however, the experience of 
my friend Professor Eruditus who has’ been 
commuting it with me for a year past and 
more. When [I first met him he was in the 
first glow of his enthusiasm over his acquisi- 
tion of a farm. As he described his broad 
acres and barns my own modest holding 
shrank into insignificance. He was going to 
raise all sorts of animals and vegetables, to 
equip his house with electricity obtained 
from a dynamo run by a pond on his own 
land. Best of all, he had figured it out how 
he was going to save at least $1,000 a year by 
remaining in the country the year around. 
As the peas and corn began to ripen the 
professor’s enthusiasm waxed correspond- 
ingly. He urged me to come over and see 
his strawberry bed and his calves. Country 
lite to him was all blissful, and best of all he 
was saving—or expected to save—an even hun- 
dred dollars a month or so. - 

a ae a 

One morning last week for the first time 
this season, we were fellow-passengers and to 
my,cheerful inquiry as to how the early vege- 
tables were coming on, he returned a some- 
what peppery reply to the effect that he was 
out of it altogether, that he had run up against 
the labor problem and that country life had 
become forever shadowed for him. Then into 
my sympathetic ear he poured the harrowing 
story of how he had gone from agency to 
agency to get a man and his wife or a man 
without his wife or a wife without her man, 
how he had offered them fine wages and a 
good home, only to be rebuffed time after time, 
how disappointed he was when after nearly 
securing the services of a stout Hibernian by 
portraying to her the joys of country life, she 
dashed jall his happiness by asking if the 
villageiband played every Saturday evening, 
and in honor bound he had to confess that there 
wasn’t any village band and how at last he 
had to content himself with shiftless help. 

* ta! * 

Professor Eruditus has pronounced views 
on the labor question just now. He takes 
little stock in the theory that the cities are 
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full of people who want work and he is also 
less inclined to boast of the economic results 
of transferring one’s home from the city to the 
country. Indeed, when I ventured to divert 
him from his extended comments on the labor 
situation by quietly asking if he had saved 
this past year that $1,000, he curtly reduced 
his reply toa single monosyllable of two letters, 
but added as he witnessed my vain efforts to 
repress a smile, ‘‘ But anyhow I haven’t lost 
anything.”’ By the way, if any of my readers 
are looking for a good farm in the country 
with an unusual amount of water power, I 
can put them in communication with Pro- 
fessor Kruditus who, I think, might be per- 
suaded for a consideration, to part with his 
country estate. f 


Personalia 


Rev. A. Boyd Scott of Paisley declines the 
call to be John Watson’s successor in Liver- 
pool. 


The death of Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie 
early this month takes from the ranks of 
the Broad Church party in England a popu- 
lar writer and scholastic middleman whose 
Life of Christ and Hours With the Bible 
made him well known to many readers in this 
country. 


The Congregational Union of England and 
Wales felt the propriety of recognizing the 
missionary leaders of the denomination, and 
Rey. Dr. Griffith John long a servant of 
the London Missionary Society in China, was 
nominated for the place of chairman next 
year, but he declines. 


Reports from India indicate that Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan has duplicated there the fine 
impression he made in Japan. He spoke in 
Bombay to three thousand people, of all na- 
tionalities and religions, his theme being, The 


Prince of Peace, and its effect that of a sermon ° 


and an apologia for Christianity. 
in Jerusalem last Sunday. 


The death of Prof. J. K. Paine of Harvard 
University removes the most eminent Amer- 
ican composer of music of the older genera- 
tion, and a teacher whose pupils rise up to 
do him honor in widely scattered sections of 
this country. He was at work when he died 
on a composition with Abraham Lincoln as 
the inspiring theme, and one of many reasons 
for regret at his death will be the fact that 
this task was not completed. 


He preached 


One of England’s most original and attract- 
ive preachers is to visit this country the 
coming summer and autumn, Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson, ex-president of the Wesleyan 
Chureh and well known as an author. He 
will be at the Winona Assembly during Au- 
gust, will preach at Central and Plymouth 
Congregational Churches, Brooklyn, in Sep- 
tember, and will lecture at Union and Roch- 
ester Theological Seminaries in September and 
October. He also has engagements at other 
seminaries. His general themes for lectures 
are, The Theological Outlook and Pulpit Effi- 
ciency. 


Latest News from the Scene of 
the Disaster 


(By Telegram) ° 


BERKELEY, CAL., APRIL 27. 

The heart of California is deeply stirred. 
The great disaster has brought with it a re- 
vival of brotherhood, faith, service. Every 
one feels it and is lifted to higher moral and 
spiritual plane. The worst of San Francisco 
went up in flames, the best survives. There 
is no complaint or distrust, God is felt in some 
way to beinitall. The San Francisco churches 
have suffered sadly. The noble edifice of the 


First Church is ruined, only the walls stand-. 
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ing. Some of the church people found an 
asylum in Dr. Adams’s home, which was un- 
harmed. 

Third, Fourth and Swedish church build- 
ings were destroyed; also the Chinese mission. 
Jee Gam has rallied his destitute people in 
Berkeley. None of our ministers or their 
families were injured. 

Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz and other churches 
in the earthquake belt suffered injury to their 
buildings. Santa Rosaand San José members 
lost heavily. Probably a majority of members 
of these churches and those of San Francisco 
lost most of their property. Many have not a 
dollar left. Indirectly, also, members of the 
churches of Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, and 
other cities have suffered serious losses and 
are.not able to help their sister churches as 
they otherwise would. 

A lift from the Congregational churches of 
the country would mean volumes to Congrega- 
tionalism on the coast just now. The Home 
Missionary Society is crippled but courageous 
and hopeful. The Pacific was burned out 
along with our denominational agencies but 
has located in Berkeley and will lose but one 
issue. The churches of Oakland, Alameda 
and Berkeley opened their doors wide to refu- 
gees, furnishing shelter, food and clothing to 
people of all nationalities and sects. Pacific 
Seminary has lost upwards of $20,000. 

A meeting of our ministers has been called 
at Pacific Seminary, April 30, to consider the 
situation and plan for the future. The ques- 
tion of relocation of San Francisco churches 
will be considered before rebuilding is begun. 
Denominational comity will be kept in mind. 

A higher moral and religious life is al- 
ready springing from the ashes of this great 
‘elamity. JoHN WricHT BUCKHAM. 


An Appeal for California. 
Sufferers 


In view of the overwhelming loss which has 
befallen our churches in San Francisco and 
vicinity, the Congregational Church Building 
Society makes a special appeal to churches, in- 
dividuals, Sunday schools, Endeavor Societies 
and other agencies to send as speedily as possi- 
ble contributions to help restore the wrecked 
churches of our brethren on the Pacific coast. 
Let not California’s cry for fellowship pass un- 
heeded. Let there be an extra and special 
offering of brotherly love, that those who have 
suffered may feel the warmth of the Congrega- 
tional heart. All the way from Plymouth Rock 
to the Golden Gate let the Pilgrim fire of frater- 
nity flash its practical sympathy to those who 
sit amid the ashes of their homes, as your gifts 
pour along for their help. 

Send contributions by check or money order 
to the Congregational Church Building Society, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York, or 
New England contributions may be sent to 
Field Secretary George A. Hood, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. . 

CHARLES H, RICHARDS, 
Secretary. 


San Francisco’s demolition and reconstruc- 
tion recall Horace Bushnell’s essay on City 
Plans, in which, basing his opinion on careful 
study of the topography around the Golden 
Gate, he argued that San Francisco was not 
most advantageously placed, and that just 
over the bay, a few miles to the north of San 
Pablo, was an ideal natural city plat five miles 
square. Horace Bushnell had a wonderful 
eye for topography, and had he not been a 
great prophet and preacher would naturally 
have turned to engineering or similar pursuit 
and won great renown therein. — ; 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


One Pastor’s Experiences in Earthquake and Fire 


By Rey. Ernest L. Walz 


[This thrilling letter from the pastor of the 
Fourth Congregational Church, San Francisco, 
was written at Refugee’s Camp, Fort Mason, 
San Francisco, the first of last week, while 
the shock and horror of the catastrophe were 
still fresh. We do not know Mr. Walz per- 
sonally, but we think our readers will agree 
with us that this letter gives sufficient proof 
that he is a man of courage, resources and 
faith, with a wife similarly endowed. <A 
woman who at the outbreak of disaster had 
the wit to store.up all available supplies of 
water exhibited a forethought worthy of the 
Pilgrim stock. Later information states that 
Mr. Walz was formerly in settlement work 
in New York City and then for two years pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Plainfield, 
Vt. Mrs. Walz isa great-great granddaughter 
of Dr. Humphrey, once a pastor of the First 
Church, Pittsfield, Mass.—Eprrors. | 


A grating, grinding sound. A reeling, 
shivering motion. A crash of crockery, 
glass and falling chimneys. The rush for 
the street of shrieking people, and the 
great and disastrous San Francisco catas- 
trophe had begun. It was 5.13 A. Mm, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1906. More quakes 
followed, and fires started in many places 
where buildings had fallen as the earth 
heaved and cracked. 

After prayer for wisdom and guidance, 
the pastor visited all the sick and aged 
he could reach. Terror and despair were 
everywhere. A Mexican woman, trem- 
bling, stood in her doorway embracing a 
large family Bible. Two Negro men, with 
eyes; starting from their heads, were 
jumping high into the air and shouting, 
“Ride on, Great King.” Many persons 
went insane. The hair on many heads 
turned white. Rows of dead lay in the 
public parks. 

In trying to find babies and aged per- 
sons to care for, the pastor found that 
people were dazed and undecided, except 
on one point—they would enter no church 
or any other building, but live on the 
streets till all danger was passed. We 
could persuade but two to spend the night 
in ourhome. That evening we held our 
prayer meeting with a few brave souls, 
reading the Forty-sixth Psalm and sing- 
ing ‘‘ Blessed assurance.”’ 

At the first shock the pastor’s wife had 
filled the bathtub and every available re- 
ceptacle with water. Then the mains 
were broken, and people flocked to us for 
supplies of water. 

The fire kept onadvancing. The pastor 
and his wife decided to stay by their field 
and with their people. There was a 
chance to save some of the household 
effects which were taken to an_ ice 
house under the lee of Telegraph Hill. 
We found that the great need was to 
bring assurance and cheer. And the re- 
sponse was quick and beautiful. The 
outlook brightened. Then famine threat- 
_ ened. The grocery stores were broken 
into by soldiers and their contents dis- 
tributed. All liquor was destroyed when 
found. The second sleepless night was 
spent trying to rest on the floor of the 
ice house. We had all lost track of time. 
It seemed months since the first shock. 
We could shut our fevered eyes and still 
see glaring flame-pictures. We made 
fruitless attempts to telegraph and to 
mail letters. : 


The fire crept nearer. The pastor used 
his spare time working with the firemen; 
shouldering the slimy hose; wetting bur- 
lap bags to throw over the heads of the 
firemen, and going close enough to the 
flames to singe his hair. Dynamite and 
salt water were now being used and we 
felt we would win. The church had gone 
but we hoped to hold services in our home. 

Suddenly the wind changed and blew a 
hurricane. The soldiers ordered the pas. 
tor’s wife out of the home. The pastcr, 
running, met her; he in wet shoes, and 
clothes, dirty, and with no collar or hat; 
and off they went through a rain of large, 
hot cinders, while the racing waves went 
over their home and straight toward the 
place where all their few saved posses- 
sions were stored. We felt it was “all 
over.”’ We were tired, but found and 
raised a tent and then stood ‘‘on line”’ 
forty-five minutes for a plate of soup and 
afterward secured two blankets which 
partly covered ten of us packed in a tent. 
When we heard of the sympathy of the 
outside world it was difficult to choke 
down the sobs and control our emotion. 

Citizens were driven to work of all 
sorts. The Chinese were treated severely 
and showed the strain of constant work. 
Our little company, like the early dis- 
ciples, shared ‘‘all things in common,” 
part of the common fund being a fee re- 
ceived by the pastor for a marriage per- 
formed while the city was shaking and 
burning. Sunday morning, April 22, we 
held service and studied Heb. 12: 25-29, 
“Our God is a consuming fire.””’ Men 
were being shot for looting. We could 
hear the reports of the rifles. Rain be- 
gan to fall heavily. Two families of the 
church were still without shelter—which 
was found that Monday morning. 

Great varieties of raiment can be seen. 
Some women are obliged to don soldiers’ 
uniforms—including trousers—but faces 
are brightening. Many are leaving the 
city in response to the loudly shouted in- 
vitations of hospitable and ambitious 
towns. 

Men have been face to face with God; 
have seen their need and talk freely about 
their relations with him. Our Fourth 
Congregational Church—open every even- 
ing up to the time of the earthquake— 
with clubs, classes, lectures, socials, etc., 
has been growing in effectiveness in its 
work among working people. Its chorus 
choir of twenty-five’ voices was nearly 
ready to give Gaul’s. Holy City, and the 
prospects were so bright. Nothing was 
saved and the insurance is not equal to 
one-quarter of the cost of a new building 
which we need and ask for. One poor 
man who saved $50 from the fire gives it 
all toward the new building. We will 
worship in a shed—and the pastor expects 
no salary until the church’s life is as- 
sured. 


Outside of San Francisco 


As an illustration of the effect of the earth- 
quake upon churches outside of San Francisco 
that in Santa Rosa may be cited, where the 
church erected sixteen years ago was so badly 
damaged as to require the outlay of at least 
$500 at once. The pastor, Rev. Arthur B. 
Patten, writes: “‘If we can obtain sufficient 
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outside aid to tide us over a year or two we 
shall survive. People here will be brave 
and true, but they are as weak as they are 
willing.’”’ Of the 142 members over one-half 
are ruined financially and the other half are 
crippled for years. The business center is a 
complete ruin and the majority of the homes 
are badly wrecked; a hundred persons were 
killed. “‘ An offering now,” says the pastor, 
““will preserve a church at this strategic 
point.”’ 


Joint Action on the Ground — 


At a conference in Oakland, April 23, it was 
decided to appeal by telegraph to the Congre- 
gationalists of the East through the columns 
of The Congregationalist and these men signed 


REV. JEE GAM 
Pastor of Chinese Church, San Francisco 


the dispatch: C. R. Brown, pastor of First 
Church, Oakland, J. K. Harrison, superin- 
tendent of home missions, H. H. Wikoff, sec- 
retary C. C. B. Society, H. E. Jewett, regis- 
trar of General Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia and Prof. J. W. Buckham, 

The historic First Church has been, notably, 
as have been the others, according to their 
ability, the succorer of many. Until these 
plants are restored upon a basis worthy of 
their commanding lecation by this gate to the 
Orient, their work in behalf of others in city 
and state will be crippled. 

It is not a question of contributing to the 
support of these churches, but of helping to lift 
them from their prostrate condition that they 
may renew and enlarge their activity. 

Berkeley, Cal., April 23, Hoist de 


Labor unions have heretofore usually con- 
fined their attention to the churches to condem- 
nation of their alleged exclusiveness or to 
assertions that working men are alienated 
from them. But the recent attack of the 
Typographical Union on the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church because its Book Concern re- 
fused its demand for a closed shop has changed 
what may have been a sympathetic attitude 
to an antagonism which the Union probably 
had no intention of arousing. It appears to 
have provoked conferences and newspapers 
of the denomination to a practically unani- 
mous declaration for the open shop and to 
have committed the Methodist Church to a 
policy of resistance to ‘‘all interference with 
the right which every man has to work when, 
where, and for whom he pleases. ’”’ 
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Are Week-Day Studies 


Permissible 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Student and His Sunday 


By Rev. Samuel L. Loomis, D. D., Boston 


5 May 1906 


The Opinions of Leading 
Educators 


A student at one of our famous technical 
schools in a letter asking advice as to other 
matters, speaks incidentally of his work: 


The work is quite hard, and as I am also 
playing on the Freshman football team, which 
means practice every afternoon, it keeps me 
on the jump. I am obliged to study all day 
Sunday and from eight to ten or eleven every 
night in the week. 


My young friend is ‘a lad of parts,” a bril- 
liant scholar, a child of cultivated Christian 
parents and grandparents, a fellow of high 
principles, fine, clean habits and noble ambi- 
tions. He is not to be classed with those evil- 
doers among whom breakers of the Sabbath 
are usually named. He does not think of 
himself as violating any law, divine or human, 
by Sunday study, but evidently regards it as 
a proper use for the Lord’s Day. 

His case is not exceptional. What he does 
students are doing everywhere. A majority 
of our college men, it is thought, do more or 
less of their regular work on the first day 
of the week. The practice is said to be in- 
creasing, and in some institutions is almost 
universal. 

This is not surprising. It results, for one 
thing, from a gradual change of public senti- 
ment as to subjects of thought and conversa- 
tion fit for Sunday. A generation ago most 
Christian people held that one should confine 
himself, so far as possible, to religious themes, 
which might be devotional, historical, Biblical, 
theological or ecclesiastical in their aspect, 
but were at any rate sharply distinguished 
from so-called secular tepics. Doubtless many 
Christians hold this same opinion today. But 
others, and probably the majority, have long 
ago given up such a rule of Sabbath-keeping, 
and admit a great variety of subjects as proper 
enough for seemly and reverent conversation 
at the dinner table and for reading about the 
evening lamp. Nothing in the nature of his 
studies appears to him out of harmony with 
the spirit of the Christian Sabbath. He there- 
fore judges it quite proper, especially if he 
has been to church and attended to other re- 
ligious duties, to spend a few hours in the 
afternoon or evening with his text-books. 

Another influence that makes for an increase 
of Sunday study is the increasing amount of 
work required of the average student. This 
is seriously felt even in the preparatory schools. 
The expansion of learning in every direction 
has been so rapid, the field of investigation 
has become so vast that to attain even a fair 
degree of intelligence on any subject means a 
great deal more work now than used to be 
the case. To the student every one of his 
professors appears to be mercilessly bent on 
making a specialist of him, each in his own 
department. Young men tell me that they 
simply cannot get through their appointed 
tasks in the six days—not if they take decent 
proportion of time for sleep and fresh air. 
Sunday study, they insist, is a matter of sheer 
necessity if they are to keep up with their 
classes. 

Nevertheless, I urge my student friends to 
preserve, at any cost, the freedom of their 
Sunday because the rest day is necessary first 
for the proper development of the mind and 
second for the development of that upon which, 
after all, more than upon anything else, future 
usefulness and happiness depend, namely, the 
spiritual nature. Spirituality demands space. 
Tt will not grow in the shade. It suffers from 
being crowded. 

But students naturally suspect that, being 
@ parson, my judgment on such a subject is 
not unbiased. I have, therefore, taken pains 
to secure for them various expert opinions. 


The following letter was sent to over-thirty . 


persons eminent in the world of learning and 
letters, from all of whom replies have been 
received which, with the writers’ permission, 
I herewith offer for the benefit of other per- 
plexed and hard pressed students and their 
advisers. It will be noticed that the religious 
aspect of the question as being somewhat more 
complex and difficult of discussion, is pur- 


posely avoided in my letter of inquiry which . 


was as follows: 


Dear Sir: My congregation is largely com- 
posed of students. With many of these there 
is serious question whether or no it is wise 
and right, in view of the pressure of their 
work, to doa part of it on Sunday. On their 
behalf I am seeking the advice of some of our 
leading educators and men of letters. 

We shall be very grateful if you will answer 
for us, however briefly, this question: 

Does the average student, in your judgment, 
need so much as one entire day in every seven, 
or its equivalent, for rest from his regular 
work? : 


THREE ANSWERS FROM FAMOUS PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS 


Without dwelling on obligations to obey 
commands, I believe a man’s mind will do 
work longer, and will do better work, if he 
grants it a rest during one day in seven. 

ARTHUR J. FISKE, 
Master of the Boston Latin School. 


I am of the opinion that it would be great 
deal better for the average boy if he should 
give up all work in his regular studies for the 
whole of Sunday. This can almost certainly 
be done in most institutions. In the case of 
others, my impression is that the work is so 
hard that the men are obliged to study on Sun- 
days as well as on other days. I believe this 
to Be: a serious mistake if it is the case. 

ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
Master of the Groton School. 


The question which you ask hits, to my 
mind, a most vital spot in our modern educa- 
tional system. The question now uppermost 
in the minds of most parents and boys seems 
to be, How can I fit my boy or myself most 
satisfactorily and in the shortest time for busi- 
ness and professional positions which will ren- 
der a large financial return? Studies which 
cannot be seen to contribute towards this ma- 
terial end are shunned, even though in the 
judgment of teachers and men of experience 
they are the best mind-trainers and character- 
builders in the curriculum. This situation, I 
think, is closely identified with the question 
you have raised, and the tendency to crowd 
work into the Sabbath is merely another indi- 
cation of this same material ideal towards 
which so many of our students today are 
striving. 

There is not the slightest question in my 
mind that mentally and morally the average 
student does need, and need badly, for his 
own good and for the good of the world which 
he hopes to serve, one entire day in every 
seven for rest from his routine requirements, 
and for directing his thoughts in other lines. 

ALFRED E. STEARNS, 

Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, 


FROM TWO BOSTON INSTITUTIONS 


I think it is wise for each student, and every 
other working man for that matter, to take one 
day in seven free from the ordinary duties and 
occupations. We try in the institute to ar- 
range our courses so that a man of good abil- 
ity may have his Sunday free. 

Henry S. PRITCHETT, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


I believe that every person needs one day in 
seven for rest and for moral and religious im- 
provement. There is abundant evidence that 
this proportion of our time so set apart has 
the divine suthonty and wisdom to justify and 
sanctify it. 

If students are compelled to work Sundays 


on their lessons there is something wrong 
either with their instructors, or with them- 
selves. No college is right in requiring any 
such infringement upon sacred time by the 
student; no student can afford, of his own ac- 
cord, to disregard sacred ‘‘ times and seasons,’’ 
and secularize his Suuday by doing in it his 
ordinary work. W. E. HUNTINGTON, 
Boston University. 


HARVARD, YALE AND PRINCETON 


In President Eliot’s opinion two half-days 
of respite from intellectual labor are better 
than one whole day. 

SECRETARY TO PRESIDENT ELIOT, 
Harvard University. 


The average student seems to me much 
better for as complete rest from his regular 
work one day in seven as his circumstances 
Gan possibly admit. 

ARTHUR T, HADLEY, 
| Yale. 


In my judgment every student does need one 
entire day in seven, not only for rest, but for 
the release of his thoughts from the things 
which press upon him during the other days 
of the week and the realization of the things 
which ought to dominate him in all his work. 

WoopRow WILSON, 
Princeton. 


NIcHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Columbia. 


Yes. 


WELL-KNOWN NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 


I should say that a student needs, as much 
as anybody, one day out of seven for change 
from routine work. The practical question 
with the average student, however, is about 
the distribution of his leisure. So much of 
recreation, or loafing, or attention to other 
interests than routine work find a place in 
the week-day routine that he finds himself 
short on work when Sunday comes, and natu- 
rally uses a part of the day, usually the even- 
ing, for making up. There is another type of 
student, the class is relatively quite small, 
from which one would naturally expect a 
better use of a part of Sunday in work than 
by any other use which would naturally be 
made of it. But for the hard working student, 
who knows how to distribute his time, I be- 
lieve that it is entirely practicable to get in all 
the work and sport which he needs and have 
his Sundays for their normal use. I believe 
that such a man will do his best work and 
come out to better advantage, physically and 
spiritually, through the proper use of Sunday, 
which I should say distinctly was not either 
in routine work or in recreation. 

W. J. TUCKER, 
Dartmouth. 


It is very common here for students to study 
on Sunday evenings, and I see no reason why 
they should not. All go to church in the 
morning, a large number go to class meetings 
and Bible study meetings, and to a service in 
the evening which is over by 7.30. As to the 
amount of rest needed I think it well for them 
not to study one day. That day is really from 
Saturday evening to Sunday evening—the old 
Jewish Sabbath. GEORGE HARRIS, 

Amherst. 


My belief is that an entire change of thought 
and occupation for one whole day every week 
is a good thing from a merely educational 
standpoint. The zest and enthusiasm which 
are essential for profitable study require inter- 
vals of rest. The alternations of night and 
day and of week-day recreation are not suffi- 
cient, It is a natural law and not anarbitrary 
enactment which separates one day in seven 
from our ordinary occupations. The student 
who desires to make the most of himself 
should set apart the whole of Sunday from. 
the routine of his daily work. Of course the 
apportionment of lessons should be arranged 
upon this basis. HeEnryY HOPKINS, 

Williams. 


It is extremely desirable, and even neces- 
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sary, for the best intellectual progress that the 
average student should have one entire day 
in every seven for rest from his regular work. 
Labor of the mind is much more exhausting 
than labor of the body, and every argument 
for physical rest is an argument for mental 
restas well. A student, for example, of Latin 
will accomplish far more in a year by banish- 
ing all Latin from his thoughts one day in 
seven, than by working at this study seven 
days in the week. His mind will have far 
greater elasticity, alertness, power of concen- 
tration if he observes stated periods of rest 
from his assigned task. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
mental rest does not mean mental inaction. 
About the poorest possible way to observe 
Sunday is to loaf, either physically or men- 
tally. Some part of Sunday the mind should 
have strong intellectual stimulus. Every man 
should give a part of Sunday to reading, and 
such reading easily passes into genuine study. 
A man could not spend Sunday in any better 
way than to give a portion of it to the stady 
of Biblical literature and Christian history, 
and great ethical and philosophical problems. 
But such study for the best growth of the 
mind and spirit should be distinctly a release 
from the routine of the week. 

W. H. P. Faunce, 
Brown. 


It has always been my own practice, both 
as a student and since, to make Sunday a day 
of rest. I believe that the average student 
will accomplish more and that his work will 
be of a higher quality and his life will move 
on a higher level, if he gives one day in seven 
to interests other than those connected with 
his regular work. 

WILLIAM Dr W. Hypz, 
Bowdoin. 


I do not know of any physiological or scien- 
tific demonstration of the necessity or even 
the advantage of rest for one entire day in 
every seven. Ifa student was really working 
up to his limit and trying to get the most out 
of himself, I believe from own experience and 
observation that he would gain by remission 
and change every seventh day. As students 
go, however, I should hesitate about advising 
for all under all circumstances entire cessa- 
tion of work of all kinds. 

: G. STANLEY HALL, 
Clark University. 


THE INTERIOR AND THE WEST 


It has always been my practice, both as col- 
lege student and as a man with many cares, to 
refrain from pursuing my regular studies on 
Sunday. I always advise students to follow 
that rule. I think it isa wise one and a right 
one. One needs at least the leisure of that 
day for reading that will instruct him upon 
religious thought and history, and it serves to 
give him the needed rest from the routine of 
daily studies. I believe Mr. Gladstone, with 
all the pressure upon him, followed that rule 
through life. JAMES B. ANGELL, 

Michigan University. 


The essence of the whole subject seems to 
me to liein this: The college student should 
make the very best use of Sunday. It should 
result in the enlargement and enrichment of 
his heart and his mind. Enlargement and 
enrichment of heart and mind are secured by 
other means than the formal studies of the 
curriculum. Therefore, it seems to me best 
for the college man to use these other means 
on Sunday. The service of the church, read- 
ing, good talk, reflection, represent these 
methods. Sunday isa very good time for him 
to “‘invite his soul.”” He should be willing 

. tositand think. CHaruizs F. THwine, 
Western Reserve University. 


My own belief is that itis not at all neces- 
‘sary for students to study on Sunday; that 
they will find that in the end they will accom- 
plish quite as much in their study, and much 
more in their general life, by giving Sunday 
to things outside their study proper, giving 
the whole range of the higher life a chance at 
them. I am ificreasingly impressed myself, 
in my own work, that more depends on a high 
state of fitness for one’s work than upon the 
number of hours put in. 
; Henry C. Kine, 
Oberlin. 
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FOUR COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


In my judgment students need one day in 
every seven for rest as much as those who are 
engaged in manual work, and I am confident 
more can be accomplished intellectually by 
giving the mind on Sunday the rest which it 
needs. L, CLARK SEELYE, 

Smith. 


I regret to say that I think the habit of 
Sunday study is becoming more and more 
common among students. The question which 
you raise as to whether it is wise and right 
seems to me is really a double question. I 
should answer that ia most cases it is un- 
wise, without hesitation, thinking that Sunday 
should really be given to entirely different ac- 
cupation as far as possible, as a real relief 
and change from the occupation of the week. 

About the question of its being right, I am 
not so sure. Many of the studies in which 
students are engaged are in themselves inspir- 
ing and elevating, and it seems to me that 
each student must decide this question individ- 
ually, bearing in mind that the old rule of 
Sabbath Day rest is also an excallent rule 
from the physiological point of view, and from 
the point of view of gathering force for effect- 
ive work. . CAROLINE HAZARD, 

Wellesley. 


It gives me pleasure to answer the question, 
Does the average student need so much as one 
entire day in every seven, or its equivalent, for 
rest from his regular work? I wish that I 
were as sure of my Yes in answer to other 
questions as I am regarding this one. I am 
convinced from experience and observation 
that a student makes a very serious mistake 
in studying on Sunday. He needs an entire 
rest and change, physically, intellectually, 
morally and spiritually. I have always been 
thankful that I have never allowed that day 
to be encroached upon by studying for any 
purpose except that of a Sunday evening talk! 

Mary E. Woo.u.Ley, 
Mt. Holyoke. 

I think the best good of the average student 
demands the rest of one day in seven. I be- 
lieve that the intellectual work will be better 
done if that margin is allowed. I further 
believe that the right use of Sunday, which 
shoald result in clearer vision, in greater poise 
and more earnest consecration, is a tonic to 
the intellectual life. ‘‘ The other things are 
added” in greater measure if the day is thus 
spent. 

It is difficult to prove this to young students 
when the pressure of the daily tasks is upon 
them, and they are ambitious to excel, but it 
pays in the best sense to secure this balance, 
this sense of proportion and this perception 
of higher things. 

SarAB LOUISE ARNOLD, 
Simmons College. 


W. H.M. A. in Providence, R. I. 


The Woman’s Home Missionary Association 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island does not 
often leave Boston for its meetings, but this 
year, for the semi-annual meeting, the Rhode 
Island ladies urged so strongly that the gath- 
ering was held with Beneficent Church, Provi- 
dence, April 25. The president, Mrs. W. H. 
Blodgett, was assisted by Mrs. J. W. Daniel- 
son, president of the Rhode Island Neighbor- 
hood Association. 

The morning addresses were well calculated 
to arouse the thoughtful attention of Congre- 
gational women, though the opening note 
struck by Mrs. Alice G. West of Worcester 
was one of courage. We needed it, as we 
faced with President Seil of Redfield College 
the condition of affairs in the Dakotas, where 
he is workibg among a thoroughly religious 
people, trained, as are all Russian Stundists, in 
Bible knowledge, and alive, as are all Ger- 
mans who have been evolved out of the old 
pietistic movement in Germany, to evangel- 
istic appeal. These people are prepared for 
Congregationalism, and we have the field to 
ourselves. ‘‘ Congregationalism is not pre- 
pared for them ”’ is the surface reading of the 
attitude which our churches have taken. 

This was even more clearly emphasiz2d by 
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Mrs. W. B. D. Gray of Wyoming, who, with 
her husband, is endeavoring to awaken East- 
ern churches to their duty to Congregational 
home missions. ‘‘ Wyoming is an empire,’” 
she said, ‘‘ each county of which is as large as. 
Massachusetts,” and as she spoke some of us 
recalled how Mr. Gray had told us in Worces- 
ter the week before that the society had cut 
and cut and cut until less than $2,000 was left. 
of the original $5,000 with which he was ex- 
pected, as state missionary, to care for the 
work and the workers. The root of the trouble 
is declared by all these missionaries to be *‘ So. 
much from Congregationalists for every good 
object under the sun—so little for their own 
denominational work.” ‘‘ Surely,’ said Presi- 
dent. Seil, ‘* they are like people who give and 
give outside and let their own children go 
hungry.’’ ; 

As Mrs. Gray stood before us, brave, culti- 
vated, conveying the impression of unutterable 
weariness linked to an indomitable courage, 
and threw her burning words into the audience, 
telling of such self-sacrifice as we have never 
guessed on the part of the people for whose 
sake the missionaries are working—then we 
began to realize what these things mean to the 
men and women whom we have sent to the 
front. We have not gone without clothes and 
food and a roof over our heads for the king- 
dom of God; but the people of Wyoming have 
done that and more, that they might hear the 
gospel. 

Rev. E. S. Tead of the Education Society 
voiced the sentiment of the workers when he 
said with vigor, ‘‘ This cup of cold water busi- 
ness has been overworked—deep wells are 
what we need.” 

The secretary of the association, Miss Jack- 
son, spoke of the bexes and urged the auxil- 
iaries to have confidence in their cfficers and 
to take the families assigned, boys or no boys. 
“Not all the families can have pretty little 
girls to sew for,’’ was her humorous reminder. 
Miss Jane S. Klink, principal of the American 
International College of Springfield, Mass., 
asked our aid, as did Mrs. Mary Mills of the 
Schauffler School later, in behalf of those 
educated foreigners who are to be leaders of 
their own race in this land and should be 
Christian leaders. ‘‘ They are to be the in- 
terpreters between labor and ecapital.’* Said 
Miss Klink: ‘‘ They are to be institutional. 
workers and ministers to their people. The 
time is past when any one can preach to a, 
colony of Greeks or Italians; they demand 
educated men of their own race.” 

After the closing address by Dr. F. E. Em- 
rich of the Massachusetts H. M. S, as the 
large audience dispersed, a seriousness was. 
noticeable in the tone of conversation that be- 
tokened that the messages had gone home to 
some hearts, and through them would reach, 
more. a. D. G. 


When Bay State Churches Meet 


at Worcester 


The Massachusetts Association this year 
offers a program which should attract minis- 
ters and laymen in large numbers. Central 
Church, Worcester, is a delightful place of 
meeting, and with its pastor, Rey. A. W. 
Hitchcock, will be an ideal host Rev. KE. M. 
Noyes will be moderator. Generous space is 
to be given to reports from the numerous com- 
mittees, intrusted to such men as Rev. Messrs. 
Weeden of Lynn, Daniels of South Framing- 
ham, Macnair of Mansfield, Farwell of Welles- 
ley Hills, Lyman of Fall River, Seelye of 
Northampton, Van der Pyl of Marblehead, 
Clark of Haverhill, Platner of Andover and 
Mr. D. Chauncy Brewer of Boston. The Day- 
ton council will be discussed by Dr. Pierce of 
Brockton and Rey. C. F. Carter of Lexington. 
Add to these features the.sermon by Dr. J. H. 
Lock wood of Westfield, with addresses by Rev. 
Clarence F. Swift, President Woolley and Dr. 
George A. Gordon, and it is evident that those 
who find it possible to go to Worcester-- 
May 15-17 will be well rewarded. 
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5 May 1906 


A Black Belt Schoolmaster 


A Story Illustrative of the Patient, Effective Work Going On Throughout the Southland 


At noon we found ourselves in the 
midst of a melancholy, and apparently 
tracklessforest. Tall, sickly pines, whose 
thin foliage was not sufficient to protect 
us from the scorching heat of the sun, 
shut out our view in every direction. The 
soil was the all-prevailing red clay and 
sand, which stretches from the Appala- 
chians southward to the sea, in what was 
in its formation, no doubt, one continu- 
ous series of sand dunes, winnowed by 
the wind from the ever receding coast. 

The road which for some time had 
been growing fainter and more shadowy, 
had at length entirely deserted us. There 
was not a house nor a field in sight. 
Nothing but sand, trees and sunlight. 
We held up for a moment to get our bear- 
ings and to listen. Somewhere nearby, 
we knew, there was a Negro country 
school. Thither we were bound. 

Suddenly, in the silence, there rang 
out the loud metallic clang of what 
sounded like some mighty dinner gong. 
The sound was startling, it was so near. 

“‘There it is, that’s the school, ’’ said 
my companion. 

We immediately began moving in the 
direction of the sourtd and presently 
came into a desolate clearing, watched 
over by the ruins of mighty trees, which 
had been girdled and left to die. 

Upon the edge of this clearing, in the 
midst of the dense woods, we came upon 
the schoolhouse. In the front hanging 
conspicuously to the limb of a tree, was 
the major portion of a circular saw, 
which had once done service in some 
neighboring sawmill. A broken saw is 
a favorite substitute, in this region, for 
the traditional school bell. 

We found the little schoolhouse crowded 
with women and children. The men 
were outside, with the mules. Scattered 
about in little groups, they eyed us 
with curiosity as we passed, and then 
proceeded, some with their ball playing, 
some with their gossip and men’s talk. 

It was soon apparent that it was not 
an undivided interest in learning that 
had brought these men together in the 
middle rush of the cotton-chopping sea- 
son. Custom has made of the closing 
exercises of the school an occasion for 
one of those social gatherings of which 
the colored people are so fond, a sort of 
civic holiday, in which the whole country- 
side takes part. As we entered the 
schoolhouse, we saw an unusually tall 
man, with thin legs, and a large, but 
kindly smile, standing on a rickety little 
platform, ridiculously high, so that he 
could scarcely stand erect. 

Descending from his unnatural emi- 
nence, he greeted us with great distinc- 
tion, “It’s a great honah, a very great 
honah,”’ he repeated, with a courtly but 
humble dignity, beautiful to witness. | 

This was Hollis, the colored school- 
master. Hollis is one of those graduates 
of the institutions for blacks scattered 
up and down the South who have gone 
out into the wilderness as teachers and 
deyoted their lives to extending the in- 
fluence and establishing the traditions of 
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this school among the masses of the col- 
ored people. 

‘““We were all ready, and waiting for 
you; no, you’re not late, just in time,”’ 
he said to us, and then, turning to the 
audience: ‘‘The exercises today will not 
detain you very long,’’ he said. ‘Just 
want to show you and the old people 
what we intend. Just show our inten- 
tions.”’ . 

We were to see more clearly what these 
intentions were. Meanwhile I looked 
about me, curious to know what a Negro 
country school in the Black Belt was like. 
The building was not unlike the tradi- 
tional little red schoolhouse in the North. 
The difference was that it was not red, 
but immaculately white. A fresh coat 
of whitewash and the scrupulous clean- 
liness of everything about the place 
made it a wholesome and a cheering 
sight. 

‘‘Hollis has managed to get a pretty 
good schoolhouse at last,’ said my com- 
panion, looking the building over with 
a professional glance. ‘‘Fresh coat of 
whitewash, new ceiling,’ he added, ‘‘ Hol- 
lis has done well.’”? For my part I have 
learned a new reverence for whitewash 
since I began to explore the Black Belt. 
Whitewash is a sign of moral struggle 
and social uplift. 

As a matter of fact, the little school- 
house, with its freshly whitewashed walls 
and its new ceiling, meant four years of 
patient effort on the part of Hollis, the 
teacher. Four years of prayer and ex- 
hortation, such as: one can only under- 
stand who knows something of the life 
of these primitive people. 

I turned from my examination of the 
building to the people. It seemed to me 
I had never seen a more flourishing or 
more wholesome company of black folk. 
Some of these deep-chested women were 
magnificent. The task of working in the 
fields had not yet dimmed a certain bar- 
baric splendor of physique, inherited 
from their savage ancestors. It struck 
me as a curious and interesting fact, that 
plantation life, so little stimulating to all 
higher advancement of the Negro, should 
leave him, notwithstanding, so perfect 
physically; a large, healthy, free-moving 
animal, good to look upon; and withal 
generous, affectionate and lovable, with- 
out many of the virtues of the higher ciy- 
ilization, but without the hardness and 
meanness of it. 

Meanwhile, the schoolmaster, just to 
show us his ‘‘intentions,’’ had sent the 
school to the blackboard. 

‘These little fellows here, and I,’’ he 
said, indicating a row of bobbing little 
heads in the front row, ‘“‘we have a 
little game we play together. Now, 
children, just go to the board, and write 
anything you see around here, just any- 
thing you see.”’ 

I noticed down in one corner of the 
blackboard, half concealed by maps and 
charts and other machinery of the school- 
room, a list of words, ‘‘game, lame, 
same,’”’ etc. It was these words, -I ob- 
served, that the children were copying. 


This ‘‘little game,’’ I saw at once, was 
partly a device to keep them engaged 
while the teacher was busy with other 
classes, partly a method of teaching them 
the words. sh 

Two tall girls, of perhaps fourteen and 
sixteen years, who constituted the Senior 
class, were to show us what they had 
learned in arithmetic, One was asked 
to draw a line representing a ‘‘ running 
yard,’’ and the other a figure representing 
a square yard.. Hollis was not satisfied 
with the correet answer, but insisted that 
every pupil should be able to do some- 
thing with what he had learned, and be 
able to employ the principle to the solu- 
tion of some practical problem. Malinda, 
for instance, who was to draw a running 
yard, was asked to take a carpenter’s: 
square and measure off on the platform 
ten feet, tell how many yards there were 
in it, and how much a piece of calico 
would cost, at so much a yard. 

At one end of the room was a placard, 
advertising, if I remember rightly, some 
sort of fertilizer. It contained the pic- 
tures of the President and Vice-President 
of the United States. There were other 
lithographs, advertising other agricul- 
tural staples. I recall, among others, 
portraits of Gen. Robert E. Lee and of 
Booker T. Washington. 

The pupils were asked to point out and 
name these personages, to name the goy- 
ernor of the state, the probate judge of 
the county, and the supervisor of schools. 
I had noticed, among the other pictures, 
two that occupied a place of especial 
honor upon the walls, a couple of familiar 
genre pictures, representing children on 
friendly terms with animals. One of 
them was a child with its arms about a 
big good-natured mastiff. ; 

‘“‘What do these pictures represent, 
children?’’ asked the teacher. 

“Kindness!” shouted the school. 

‘“‘Who was the kind lady that gave 
them to you?”’ 

“‘Mis’ Gibson! ”’ 

‘‘Will we ever forget that kind lady? ”’ 

“ce No ! 99 ; 

“‘ And what do they teach us?” 

‘* Kindness! ”’ 

‘“‘They teach us to be kind to all living 
creatures,’’ said Hollis, gently, ‘‘all living 
creatures,’’ he repeated, and then added, 
“but I want to call your attention espe- 
cially to snakes.”’ 

‘““You know snakes never hurt you, if 
you don’t disturb them first, none of 
them. But especially must you be kind 
to the king snake, because he is our 
friend. He drives away all the mocca- 
sins, and the rattlers, so they won’t get 
in our way, and he drives away the rats. 
I used to have a king snake in my house, 
and I never drove him away. But by and 
by he got the habit of sleeping in my bed. 
Then I took a stick—I didn’t kill him— 
no, I just gave him a lick, very gently, 
and he went away and never came back. 
Seems as if his feelings were hurt. Re- 
member, the king snake, especially, is 
your friend.’ 

The exercises concluded with a hymn, 
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in which teacher, pupils and visitors 
joined heartily. 

During an address which followed I had 
an opportunity to see the schoolmaster’s 
face in repose. It seemed to me that he 
looked worn and worried. He had a pe. 
culiar way of staring, as if he were listen- 
ing to faint, distant voices. Unquestion- 
ably, here was a man who lived much in 
his dreams. He had a little house some- 
where in the neighborhood, I knew, but 
he evidently passed most of his time 
here, where all his interests were, in the 
school. Here he had collected a consid- 
erable library made up of a curious as- 


sortment of books sent him by friendsin . 


the North. They were mostly those sort 
of books that people give away. But 
Hollis loved them all. Besides, it is a 
great distinction, here in the wilderness, 
to be the possessor of such a store of 
learning, and people came from far and 
' near to look at these books and read them. 

I found myself trying to picture the 
life of this lonesome idealist, living on 
the frontier of civilization, and nourish- 
ing his spirit on the scraps of literature, 
and upon dream: of a distant civilization, 
whose missionary and teacher he was try- 
ing to be. 

Somehow, this dream-haunted black 
man, with his. vague aspirations, re- 
minded me of another dreamer, Pesta- 
lozzi; who, with little else than his faith 
to support him, and working for many 
years in a manner almost as humble, be- 
gan the struggle for the uplifting of the 
working masses of his people. 

Hollis is not a Pestalozzi. Indeed, he 
is one of the humblest of the many men 
who are doing the work of the schools in 
the Black Belt. He seemed to me, how- 
ever, to have something of Pestalozzi’s 
patience, something of his understanding 
of children, and something also of the 
game high sense of his vocation. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
finally departed. The slowly sinking sun 
had already begun to shed some gleams 
of glorious color through the forest, and 
soon the shadows thickened. The school- 
master kindly accompanied us to the 
edge of the clearing, and parted from 
us with a kind of wistful tenderness, as if 
he were not quite willing to let go of us. 

As I looked back it seemed to me I 
detected the stir and movement of a 
rustic merry-making in progress at the 
school we had just left. The band was 
playing. Young women with gleaming 
eyes and shining faces let themselves be 

_ caught, and escaped, screaming with 
laughter, from the hands outstretched 
to hold them. I recalled the saying, fa- 
‘miliar in Africa, ‘‘ When the sun sets, all 
Africa dances.”’ 

“The men do not seem to be as inter- 
ested in your school as the women,” 
I said to Hollis, as we were departing. 
' “They are, as they learn,’”’ he replied, 


with that tone of kindly optimism with. 


- which a mother covers the delinquencies 
— of an unfaithful son. ‘‘As they learn,”’ 
he repeated. 

We parted at the edge of the forest. 
The old man pressed our hands fervently. 
*‘It’s a great honah, a great honah,”’ he 
murmured, ‘“‘I shall not forget the word 
spoken today.”’ 

Then he turned and trudged back 
through the gathering shadows. My 
companion and I moving slowly forward 
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in the gathering dusk, were silent for 
some moments, each thinking his own 
thoughts. 

“It seems to me these people are too 
cheerful, too content,”’ I said. 

**Yes,’’ said my friend. ‘‘Yes, that’s 
the trouble. They are content.” 

At the moment I recalled the familiar 
phrase, ‘‘the discontent of the masses.”’ 
I remember when this was to me an 
ominous phrase, as if all the problems of 
society were somehow bound up in those 
words, ‘‘discontent of the masses.’’ But 
here was the problem of the masses who 
were content. 

**T should think Hollis would feel lone- 
some among these people,’”’ I remarked, 
after a pause. 

‘* Hollis has been sick a large part of his 
life,” he replied. ‘‘Some years ago his 
wife and children left him; I guess he 
gets some comfort out of his work.”’ 

I have often thought since of the 
gentle old man; careworn and alone, un- 
comprehended, but patient, with that 
peculiar brooding stare, as of one who 
hears afar the faint sound of distant 
voices. It seems to me that there will 
never be reason to despair for the Negro 
race as long as the schools continue to 
breed .and these remote regions to sup- 
port dreamers and idealists like Hollis, 
who still keep alive the flickering faith in 
a world superior to this. 


Mary H. Hunt—Apostle of 
Temperance Education 


BY ELLA 4G. IVES 


The star of hope for the temperance reform stands 
over the schoolhouse.—M. H. H. 

A great soul has changed worlds. Meas- 
ured by achievement alone, Mary H. Hunt 
was great. Liberally endowed, fortu- 
nately environed, scientifically trained, 
with a strong constitution, a fine presence, 
eloquent speech and an indomitable will, 
she came upon this planet fora purpose. 
Yet not until she was fifty years old did 
she receive her call. Then a deepening 
of her spiritual nature led to a new con- 
secration of her powers and a prayer for 
wider Christian service. The answercame 
in the Woman’s Temperance Crusade, re- 
sulting in that ‘‘organized mother love”’ 
—the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

Very early the thought came to Mrs. 
Hunt that the nation could be made total 
abstainers only by educating the children. 
While aiding her own son when a student 
at Technology in experiments with. alco- 
hol, her attention had been turned toward 
its nature and effects. And in 1879, while 
she was entertaining Frances B. Willard 
at her own home, Hope Cottage, Hyde 


Park, the logical sequence occurred, and. 


the scientific temperance education move- 
ment began. 

The same year, at the annual convention 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Mrs. Hunt was made chairman of 
a committee which the following year 
merged into the department of scientific 
temperance instruction. 

In 1882, the first compulsory temper- 
ance education law was enacted in Ver- 
mont; in 1902, the last state, Georgia, 
swung into line; the twenty years closed 
with every state and territory and more 
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than 20,000,000 children under mandatory 


‘temperance instruction. 


The movement then widened, taking in 
provinces of Canada, Chile; and crossing 
the sea, where it received great momen- 
tum in Germany and England by Mrs. 
Hunt’s personal work and the prestige 
of success in America. In Great Britain, 
15,000 physicians petitioned for the enact- 
ment of laws similar to our own, and a 
committee has indorsed the course of in- 
struction outlined by Mrs. Hunt. In Ger- 
many, the influence of the empress, her- 
self a total abstainer, has resulted in 
placing the text-book indorsed by Mrs. 
Hunt and published in America in the 
elementary schools throughout the em-- 
DITes acy 

Meantime, a great collateral work has’ 
gone forward under the Bureau of Sci- 
entific Temperance Investigation, with 
Mrs. Hunt as director, backed by the 
W. C..T. U. For opposition, organized 
and powerful, has had to be met. The 


MRS. MARY H. HUNT 


bureau has furnished the ammunition 
with which battles have been fought in 
defense of truth. A single instance must 
suffice: the Committee of Fifty, after de- 
voting ten years to investigation, made a 
hostile report. It not only failed to affect 
legislation, but drew forth a reply from 
Mrs. Hunt so convincing that the United 
States Senate unanimously voted that 
it be published and circulated as a Senate 
document. 

The School Physiology Journal. edited 
by Mrs. Hunt, and now in its fifteenth 
volume, besides the long list of text- 
books revised, approved and indorsed by 
her, are in themselves a life work; but to 
Mrs. Hunt but one of a thousand related 
activities. 

To the very last her labors were un- 
remitting, her spirit undaunted, her faith 
in the ultimate triumph of the temper- 
ance cause unshaken, The splendid quar- 
ter of a century which rounded out her 
life of seventy-six years was the answer 
to her prayer at fifty, ‘‘Thy kingdom 
come.’’ In fuller measure than is often 
accorded mortal, Mrs. Hunt furthered 
the coming of the kingdom. Time alone 
can prove her work, of what value it is 
to the race. But a German scientist of 
distinction does not hesitate to say of 
her achievement in the enactment of law, 
“Tt is the greatest piece of constructive 
statesmanship that America has pro- 
duced.” 
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OF THE EASTER SCHOOL AT ANDOVER 


5 May 1906 


The Easter School of Theology at Andover 


Second and Concluding Week 


The lectures showed the same combination 
of the philoscphical and practical, the his- 
torical and homiletic, already noted—Profes- 
sor Platner on Aquinas, Professor Arnold on 
The Origin of the Law, Dr. Hocking on The 
Rational Basis of Optimism, Professor Hincks 
on The Church and Sacraments, Professor Day 
on Church Discipline and Revivals. Aside 
from the formal resolutions passed by the 
school and printed elsewhere, the individual 
comments of the members demonstrated the 
acceptableness and usefulness of the course. 

One evening was devotei to church music, 
with addresses by Rector Palmer of Andover 
and Mr. Bachelder, lecturer on music in the 
seminary, and fine illustrations by a general 
choir trained by the lecturer. On another 
evening a large map of Massachusetts was on 
the wall, with Dr. Emrich, the beloved home 
missionary ‘“‘bishop’’ of Massachusetts, to 
explain the ‘home missionary problem,”’ and 
with addresses by Rev. C. M. Southgate of the 
Bible Society, and Rey. F. W. Merrick on 
Some Aspects of the Labor Question. The last 
evening was best of al), when with Dr. Asher 
Anderson to preside, Dr. William Hayes Ward 
of the Independent and Dr. Dunning of The 
Congregationalist described with wit, clear- 
ness and power the progress of the Congre- 
gational Movement toward Church Unity. 

Cr 


Reflections of an Attendant 


BY SIDNEY CRAWFORD, PROVINCETOWN, 
MASS. 


The exercises this year, as usual, were not 
taken out of the regular curriculum of theo- 
logical study, yet consisted of specially pre- 
pared lectures covering the largest possible 
field for the time allowed, and so arranged as 
to meet the present need of those in attend- 
ance, 

The pastors invited have all come directly 
from active service. Some have not had to 
the fullest extent the advantages of the 
schools, but have come into the ministry by an 
abbreviated course, and so especially prized 
the opportunity of further study under the 
guidance of competent teachers. Some were 
men who have had a long pastorate in dif- 
ferent parts of the land and were glad to re- 


turn to the scenes of their earlier preparation 
and drink from the springs of the more mod- 
ern thought that they might be a little bet- 
ter able to meet the demands of the present 
age. Many were young men ordinarily well- 
equipped for the ministry, but realizing full 
well that it is impossible to become too well- 
furnished for the important work to which 
they have consecrated their lives. 

The outcome has been most satisfactory. 
Some who may have approached this ancient 
school of the prophets with a glimmering sus- 
picion that they might find something in the 
teaching of Andover professors which would 
be unsound, learned, as they became better 
acquainted with their systems of thought and 
the spirit with which the teaching was con- 
ducted, not only to respect the profound schol- 
arship and the sweet reasonableness, but to 
be persuaded, at least in some degree, that 
possibly a part of the unsoundness might 
have been in themselves in holding on to 
the old and outworn theories and untenable, 
really opposed to the everlasting truth of the 
gospel which they had undertaken to preach. 
All certainly came away from the ten days of 
lectures and discussions and mutual confer- 
ence deeply impressed with the earnestness of 
the men who are doing the teaching at An- 
dover, and with a broader conception of the 
magnitude and glory of the work of the min- 
istry. 

The reflections of at least one returning to 
the old haunts of Andover Seminary to take 
advantage of this new departure, after many 
years in the pastorate in different parts of 
our land, were at first a little confused. The 
same venerable buildings and elm lined ave- 
nues were there; and more than all, the An- 
dover sunsets which, even to one who has seen 
some of the most notable sunsets in other sec- 
tions of the country, still surpass them all. 

But there was a certain strangeness which 
was persistent until in a leisure half-hour 
among the graves in the quiet resting place 
of the dead in the rear of the seminary, all 
seemed to come right again, as were read the 
names on the headstones of Park and Phelps 
and Smyth and Taylor, who sat in professorial 
chairs; and of Churchill and Gordon who were 
fellow-students, but afterward became illus- 
trious by noble work done at home and abroad. 
It’s well worth while to return to Andover 
today, if for nothing more, just to recall the 


associations of the past. But after all, such:. 
reflections ought by no means to be indulged 

in disparagement of the present, and we came: 
away satisfied that no school of sacred learn- 

ing is better equipped for a regular theological 

course. And we believe that, as bright and con- 

secrated young men begin to look with more: 
favor toward the ministry as the best of all call- 

ings, they will find in Andover Seminary jast 

such a spot, and such an equipment as will 

make her in the future as useful, if not as emi- 

nent as in the past. 


Appreciative Students 


At the close of the school the members. 
spontaneously and unanimously expressed 
through formal resolutions their gratitude 
to President Day, the faculty and Dr. Emrich, 
Regarding the professors they say: 


The scholarship, the catholic spirit, the en- 
thusiastic pursuit and love of truth shown by 
the professors have commanded our admira- 
tion, and their vital faith and earnest piety~ 
have won our regard. 


MINISTERS PRESENT 


Ralph H. Abercrombie, Windsor. 
Edward E. Bradley, Lincoln. 

Henry E. Bray, East Taunton, 
Truman D. Childs, Rochester. 

Arthur Clements, Southfield. 

Sidney Crawford, Provincetown. 
Thomas W. Davison, Springfield. 
George L. Dickinson, Prescott. 
William D. Eddy, Smyrna, N. ¥.. 
James E. Enman, Brockton. 

George A. Foss, Erving. 

George A. Furness, Swanzey, N. H.. 
William Ganley, Salem, N. H. 
Addison P. Gifford, Peru. 

John Graham, Warwick. 

Lucien C. Graves, Granville Center.. 
Andrew Groop, Fitchburg. 

Richard B. Grover, Cambridge. 

John C. Hall, Sturbridge. 

Webster L. Hendrick, Norwich. 
Albion H. Johnson, Clarendon Hills. 
David L. Kebbe, Greenwich. 

Edward P. Kelly, Pigeon Cove. . 

A. Edward Martin, West Townshend, Vt.. 
Henry B. Mason, Duxbury. 

Howard A. Morton, Orleans. 

Charles H. Peck, Hanover, Ct. 
William E. Renshaw,. Lynnfield Center. 
Frank A. Sanborn, Gloucester. 

Roland D. Sawyer, Ward Hill. 
Izambert B. Stuart, Beechwood. 

John P. Trowbridge, North Rochester. 
John Wild, Medford. 

Only other states than. Massachusetts specified 
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the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Death of Dr. Humphrey 


The death of this prominent and faithful 
minister at Clifton Springs, N. Y., April 22, at 
the ripe age of eighty-six, brings sorrow to 
hundreds of friends throughout the West. Of 
late years he has not often been seen in 
Chicago, but as Western secretary of the 
American Board from 1864 to 1889 he was a fa- 
miliar figure in all denominational gatherings, 
and through his pen, if not by his voice, his 
influence was felt in nearly every Congrega- 
tional home in the Northwest. His method of 
presenting facts, fitted to deepen and maintain 
interest in missions, exhibited rare skill as 
may be seen by one who will read his Story of 
the Bees, or glance over the thirty-five mis- 
sionary supplements he prepared for the Ad- 
vance. One of his sons is in the ministry and 
another, a hotel keeper, has been of great 
assistance in the church connected with the 
Commons. The funeral was in Oak Park, 
which he still called home, although he has 
not resided there for several years. Few men 
have led a more useful life or made their 
genuine Christian character more apparent 
day by day. He was worthy the affection, the 
honor and the confidence of those who mourn 
his loss. 


The Shop Campaign Over 


Rev. Charles Stelzle, the manager, is jubi- 
lant over this campaign, described in previous 
letters and in which some five hundred churches 
of different denominations took part. There 
has been no difficulty in securing access to 
shops or in reaching the men. There have 
been speakers enough and there have been 
many requests for a continuance of the cam- 
paign. Indeed, some want it to be perma- 
nent. The cost of these meetings is a serious 
obstacle to their continuing through the year. 
Musicians must be secured who generally 
serve simply for what is paid them, and not 
because of sympathy with the men who speak. 


Bethlehem Charch 


This is also known as the Bohemian Mis- 
sion, where Dr. and Mrs. E. A. Adams and 
their family have labored with such marked 
success for many years. Tuesday evening 
the directors of the City Missionary Society, 
who have put such a large fraction of their 
funds into its work, held their regular meet- 
ing in the building occupied by this mission. 
Some of the brethren had never seen the 
building before, and few of them were aware 
of its size or of its capacity for usefulness. 
Fally 1,500 persons can be seated in the audi- 
ence room. There are rooms also for boys’ 
elubs, for girls’ clubs, for sewing classes, for 
kindergartens and for instruction in domestic 
science. There is also a large room for a 
gymnasium, j 

The building, erected years ago at a large 
eost and under the direct supervision of 
Deacon C. F. Gates, needed extensive repairs 
' which have been completed under the super- 

vision of Architect Patton and Mr. Frank 
Kimball of the Missionary Society. The effect 
of the improvements and of bringing in out- 
side helpers has been to carry the attendance 
at the Sunday school up to more than 700 and 
to put new vigor and enthusiasm into every 
one connected with the mission. Repairs have 
cost more than $6,000, and every one who visits 
the field must feel that the money has been 
well spent. 

The ladies of the church furnished the sup- 
per, and the contributions which are coming 
from the people themselves are an indication 

_ of the progress which has been made in reach- 
ing the Bohemians of the city. Another 
mission equally efficient ought to be estab- 
lished at once among the Poles, who are more 
numerous than the Bohemians, but for whom 


courts will be asked to decide. 
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no denomination, save the Roman Catholic, 
has inaugurated any special work. With an 
ine me of only about $20,000 a year from the 
churches and individuals, in addition to seven 
or eight thousand dollars from the endow- 
ment, which ought not to be used for current 
expenses, only a small fraction of the needs 
of the city can be met. And yet the scciety 
is aiding 41 churches and paying in part the 
salary of 43 ministers and visitors. Last year 
there were added to these churches on con- 
fession of faith 461, by letter 163, a total of 624. 


A Remarkable Bible Class 


The fact that a Bible class of young men 
has pledged $1,000 a year for the support of a 
missionary, leads one to examine its history, 
its methods. It belongs to the Sunday school 
of the California Avenue Church, of which 
Dr. D F. Foxis pastor. He has labored with 
rare success for many years among young men 
and through special efforts on the part of the 
members this particular class has increased its 
membership to 250. The secret of its success 
is the friendliness of its members. They keep 
in touch with each other during the week. If 
one is sick others visit him. If he is in need, 
out of work, discouraged, others aid him. 
Once a month there is a social gathering to 
which lady friends are invited. Once a yeara 
banquet is held. It was at the second annual 
banquet recently held that the money was 
pledged for the missionary. Yourg men from 
18 to 25 are received into the class and every 
possible effort is made not only to interest 
them in the study of the Bible on Sunday, but 
to do them good every day in the week. Dr. 
Fox has preached a sermon to young men one 
Sunday evening in each month, and he has 
found his people, as a whole, deeply interested 
in it. The church has a, fine plant and its 
large membership is in complete harmony with 
all the plans of its pastor. He is reaping in 
some degree the fruits of a long and vigorous 
pastorate. 


A Million Dollars 


This is the amount which Chicago hopes to 
send to California. Saturday has been set 
aside as San Francisco Day, when every fam- 
ily and every person in the city will be asked, 
by a policeman representing the mayor, to 
give. With more than $800,000 secured before 
that time, it ought not to be difficult to obtain 
the remainder. 


A Renewed Church 

Bethany Church, one of the older mission 
churches, has recently undergone a thorcugh 
reorganization. Interest has been revived in 
every department. The house of worship has 
been renovated. A pastor, Rev. Jesse Kolmos, 
has been called and will preach his first sermon 
May 6 This new enthusiasm is dhe to the 
presence of efficient workers from the First 
Chureh, Oak Park, and to their advice ac- 
companied by generous gifts of money. Dr. 
Barton has preached several times and by his 
optimistic spirit has put courage into many 
desponding hearts. Professor Grauer has been 
preaching for Bethany for many months and 
this new arrangement by which a strong church 
has been interested in a weaker one, in no 
small degree is due to his wise and self-deny- 
ing ¢fforts. The church has a fine field and 
the success which Mr. Kolmos has had in two 
other fields in the city, strengthens the con- 
viction that he will succeed in building up a 
fine church in his third field of work. 


Dowie 
He has been sued for debt the past week, 


and requests have been made for a receiver. 


The question is, In whom is the title to the 
property? Is it in Dowie or in Deacon Gran- 
ger, who holds it under the power of attorney 
granted Voliva and exercised by him? The 
The prospect 
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for protracted and vexing legislation is good, 
and meanwhile divisions are creeping into the 
ranks and creditors are pressing for their pay. 
Unless some settlement is speedily made it is 
difficult to see anything but the downfall of 
Zion as an industrial center and the conse- 
quent failure of all Dowie’s plans. 


Traction Matters 


These have made little progress. The new 
counsel, Mr. Walter L. Fisher, long prominent 
as the president of the Municipal Voters’ 
League, where he did useful service, has so 
far hindered rather than aided the settlement 
of disturbing questions. The Union Traction 
Company asks for a permit to lower the Van 
Buren Street Tunnel, which it owns, and for 
the privilege of substituting the trolley for ths 
cable on its lines. To this request no answer 
has been given. Mr. Fisher, to whom the 
mayor sent the request, has not yet made up 
his mind. The people are clamoring for the 
better service the traction people promise 
them. Aldermen from municipal ownership 
wards are urged by their constituents to take 
action at once. It would not be surprising 
were the council to ignore the mayor alte- 
gether, grant the companies the permit they 
desire, and were the mayor to veto their bill, 
pass it over his veto. The mayor has done 
nothing about lowering the tunnels. It is to 
be hoped that the Secretary of War will not 
play into his hands and extend the time for 
removing these obstructions from the riverand 
thus aid him in driving away trade from the 
city. One should remember that in all this 
there is nothing partisan. What every one 
really interested in the city desires is action 
that will be for the city’s advantage, 


Interest in Church Union 


The ministers Monday morning continued 
the discussion of the Dayton council. The 
intention has been to give every one a chance 
to speak. The Fox River Asscciation at its 
meeting in Aurora gave an hour Monday 
morning to a report of the council and of the 
reasons why a union of the Congregationalists, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestants is 
desirable. There seems to be a feeling in 
what may be termed the country associations 
that one of the weak points in Congregational 
polity is its failure to make adequate provision 
for the care and development of rural par- 
ishes. These parishes require constant super- 
vision and unbroken pastorates. 


Young Peopie’s Club 


The young people of Chicago and vicinity 
have organized a club through which they 
hope to further the interests of Congregation- 
alism. Rev. Arthur H. Armstrong is presi- 
dent. The club held a meeting Monday 
evening at the Lakota Restaurant. The dues 
are merely nominal, and lunch is furnished at 
less than fifty cents a person. The club is as 
yet hardly in working order. Many young 
people have hesitated about joining because 
they do not know precisely what its mission 
willbe. It certainly has a field quite distinct 
from that of the older club, and there is no 
reason why it should not accomplish great 
good. 


Chicago, April 28. FRANKLIN. 


The New York Presbytery has voted that 
students of Union Theological Seminary, de- 
sirable as ministerial candidates, may be taken 
under presbyterial care while studying in that 
institution. This reverses its action during 
the heat of the campaign in the Presbyterian 
Church against this seminary when Professors 
Briggs and MeGiffert were forced out of that 
Church for heresy. It has taken a good 
many years for the presbytery to return to 
sanity of judgment, but it has at last done 
itself justice. 
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Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church ) 


The Gospel for Society Women 


The all-inclusive Christ is being preached to 
some of New York’s most exclusive society 
women, in direct personal fashion. The meet- 
ings contain only those personally invited, and 
the invitation is simple—just this: ‘‘ We would 
like you to come to our meeting and join in 
our talk about Christ and also with him.” A 
brief address is followed by many testimonies 
and there is an after-meeting arranged by a 
method which might well be tried in other 
circles. When those who wish to go have 
retired, the rest gather about in twos and 
threes, afternoon tea is served, and the un- 
converted or nominally Christian are engaged 
in earnest, heart-searching conversation that 
may lead them to give themselves fully to 
Christ. Gospel hymns are used and the ad- 
dress is usually given by Miss Jeanie Dun- 
can. Topics are drawn largely from the New 
Testament, especially the teachings of Jesus. 
Every meeting leads up to the question of 
personal religion. 

The meetings are called Drawing-Room 
Talks about Christ, emphasis being laid upon 
the cross as the climax in his appeal to each 
soul, and the fact that his example can be 
followed as fully in society circles as in those 
of the so-called middle or lower classes. The 
afternoon tea that follows the weekly service 
is declared to be as religious a gathering as 
that which precedes it. Here, as elsewhere, 
most society women fail to distinguish be- 
tween ecclesiasticism and religion. 

The meetings began a year.ago, five being 
held last spring in private houses, beginning 
with an attendance of thirty-two. The project 
had been in the minds of the Misses Duncan 
for a year ortwo. Probably a visit to North- 
field two or three years ago contributed un- 
conscious influence in this direction. Certainly 
a knowledge of the work of the late Samuel 
H. Hadley determined the few lady friends 
at the beginning as to their duty to those in 
their own station of life and the method to be 
followed. This winter six meetings were held 
in private parlors, but the attendance grew so 
rapidly that the four meetings for April were 
transferred to the St. Regis Hotel. Over 270 
attended the last meeting. There is no or- 
ganization and as little conventionalism as 
possible. Sectarianism is not mentioned, 
though new converts are influenced to make 
active church connections. Efforts are chiefly 
directed toward young ladies just entering 
society activitiesand young matrons who have 
lost interest in church work. Publicity was 
avoided until the meetings were obliged to 
transfer to a public building, and even now 
it is kept ata minimum, as the meetings are 
private and by invitation only. At the same 
time the leaders acknowledge the courteous 
treatment which the movement has received 
from the newspapers that have noticed it. 


A Field Secretary for Brooklyn Sunday Schools 


Rev. F. Boyd Edwards, Dr. Lyman’s asso- 
ciate, is president of the Sunday School Union 
that covers the western half of Brooklyn. 
With a genius for young people’s work, he 
has stirred up new forces, and is utilizing 
them in new ways. Having advocated and 
secured the admission to the union of Univer- 
salist and Swedenborgian schools, he has now 
obtained hearty indorsement of his plan for a 
local field secretary whose full time shall be 
employed in bringing the schools of all de- 
nominations into closer touch, suggesting 
means of greater effectiveness, providing 
teaching for teachers and arousing laymen 
generally to the vital needs of Bible school 
interests. 

At the annual dinner of the Brooklyn Sa- 
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perintendents’ Union, Secretary Sanders of 
Boston made an effective address, declaring 
that the proposition was statesmanlike and 
strategical, and that the Brooklyn Union 
would honor itself and benefit the Sunday 
school cause by eGarrying it through. Dr. 
Cadman declared that he would rather take a 
hundred children of ten years than a hundred 
men of forty into his church. 


New York Sunday School Convention 


The New York Sunday School Association 
ineludes the schools of Manhattan and the 
Bronx boroughs only, Kings, Queens and 
Richmond counties having each a separate 
body. The New York Association for years 
has held monthly meetings at various points 
in its territory. so as to conveniently reach all 
Sunday school workers during the year and 
provide equal opportunity for all to discuss 
matters of administration and pedagogy. The 
past winter has seen one meeting devoted to 
Education and the Spiritual Life, the Teacher 
as a Student, Some Methods of Presentation, 
Manual Methods, Weaving the Lessons into 
Life, and Sunday School Management. 

Last week a three days’ convention for the 
whole association was held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, with invitation extended to work- 
ers near the city. Dr. Schauffler is president 
and Rev. M. S. Littlefield, secretary. The 
chairman of the general committee for the 
convention was Mr. EK. C. Knapp, to whom 
much of the successful program arrangement 
was due. Tali Morgan’s 300-voice choir sang 
each evening. 

President Stewart of Auburn Seminary 
urged Bible knowledge as imperative, and 
President Mackenzie of Hartford was strong 
in delineating the’ art of teaching. Among 
others who discussed ‘successful methods were 
Dr. Peloubetof Boston, Dr. Pascal Harrower, 
an authority among Episcopalians, Mr. Frank 
L. Brown, who has the largest school in 
Brooklyn, from giving half of each week to 
its attention, Mr. Alfred Day, state superin- 
tendent, and Dr. A. F. Schauffler, who demon- 
strated the value of the stereopticon in the 
pulpit. 

A pastors’ conference on the Children and 
the Church, met in Taylor Chapel and after 
addresses by Drs. C. E. Jefferson, H. Sloane 
Coffin and G. R. Van DeWater, held a vigorous 
discussion that insured another such confer- 
ence in the future. Nearly fifty ministers 
attended. 

As usual, the primary departments revealed 
by their program and exercises how much 
further advanced is their development than 
that of the main bodies of the schools. A 
newer feature was the study of the mothers’ 
organizations of Brooklyn. Saturday after- 
noon was used in a demonstration of manual 
methods by such experts as Drs. Hodge, 
Forbush, Smith and Littlefield. The un- 
expectedly large attendance testified to the 
new interest being awakened in improved 
types of Bible school organization. 


London Life and Manners 


These were described by a masterly ob- 
server, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, to a largely 
attended meeting of the Brooklyn Club at the 
Pouch Mansion. A new president was in- 
ducted into office, W. Winans Freeman, the 
brilliant young manager of the Brooklyn 
Edison Company, giving place to Rev. Luther 
R. Dyott, the suecessful evangelistic pastor of 
the United Church, Eastern District. The 
club is more prosperous than ever. Central 
Church orchestra furnished the music. Dr. 
Cadman described the heart of England as 
being not London, but Manchester, and the 
real voices of England as coming from outside 
the metropolis. Those who know the versatile 
Doctor can imagine the humor of the scene 
when he depicted an American being shown 
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over London, and standing at last in front of 
Westminster Abbey, saying, ‘‘This is great.. 
but you should see the Town Hall at Cox- 
sackie!’’ Dr. Cadman describes the Educa- 
tion Bill just introduced, as already dead. He 
paid a splendid tribute to Catherine Booth. 
He went directly from the club to the twenty- 
second annual dinner of thefamous Apollo 
Club, where he delivered another brilliant ad- 
dress, though he declared he could not tell one 
note from another. 


Congregational Ministers Stimulated . 


Aggressiveness and earnest purpose marked 
the spring meeting of the Manhattan Associa- 
tion of ministers. The century mark has been 
passed, and the eight new members elected 
brought the total to 107. Congregationalism is 
strengthening its hold in the metropolis, for 
seventy-five of these are pastors in active serv- 
ice and no longer are pilgrims whose right of 
way seems to be challenged. 

Two Union Seminary students were exam- 
ined before the association, Dr. Stimson con- 
ducting the inquiry. The terminology was 
new to some older members as they analyzed 
the answers, but the same spirit of consecrated 
service plus freedom of thought was amply 
shown, and. so licenses were issued to Walter 
B. Dickinson, who assists at the Westchester 
Church, and Donald B. McLane, the son of 
Dr. W. W. McLane of New Haven. Mr. 
McLane, though haviog won the fellowship 
in his class, has relinquished the coveted 


‘study abroad that he may enter at once upon 


the difficult service required at the famous 
Church of the Sea and Land. 

What Shall the Preacher Preach? was the 
topic of a half dozen of the younger minis- 
ters, the universal answer being, Christ the 
Supreme Master of the Soul, and to be 
preached out of the depth of one’s experi- 
ence. Prof. Francis Brown of Union Semi- 
nary presented a paper on Communion with 
God in the Old Testament, so searching, spir- 
itual and cumulative in its historical and 
analytical review, that the ensuing speeches 
constituted not a debate so much as a striking 
series of personal testimonies as to the expe- 
rience of brethren with God himself. The 
listeners will not easily forget the intense 
quiet of Drs. Dewey and James G. Roberts, 
pastor at Dunton, L. I., who is about eighty 
years young and began a striking testimony 
with these words: ‘‘I am nearing the end. 
I have been stripped of nearly all I possessed, 
but I am happier than I have ever been. I 
watch the evening star nightly and almost 
always see the sunrise, and then the great 
Scriptures and mighty hymns surge through 
my soul and God seems right beside me.’’ 

The association sent a letter to Governor 
Higgins congratulating him on his stand 
against the gambling interests and urging 
him to seek a repeal of the iniquitous Percy- 
Gray law. The Church of the Pilgrims enter- 
tained the body, and Dr. Storrs’s great work 
and that of his noble successor were reviewed. 

SYDNEY. 


Sec. F. K. Sanders of the Sunday School 


Society left last Monday night for the Mis- 
souri State Association, after which he goes 
to the State University of Kansas to par- 
ticipate in a conference on religious educa- 
tion backed by the university and by various 
organizations of the state; then to the Home 
Missionary Anniversary in Chicago; to Kansas 
City and St. Louis, addressing Superintend- 
ents’ Unions and Congregational Clubs, and 
investigating matters of missionary interest; 
thence to the State Associations of Iowa and 
Kansas. He desires, if the way opens, to 
make a thorough survey of Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory and the Panhandle, which he con. 
siders a very promising region, into which our 
Christian forces must enter more vigorously 
than they have done in the past. 
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Dr. Campbell Morgan and His Rejuvenated London Church 


The Story of the New Life of Westminster Chapel 


*““How have you done it?’ Visitors are 
constantly asking this question after looking 
over the work which now makes Westminster 
Chapel a veritable hive of industry. Our 
reply is that ‘‘ God hath done great things for 
us whereof we are glad.’’ So great has been 


the blessing and success attending the first ~ 


year’s work, that we are astonished ourselves 


: 


REV. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 
(From his latest portrait) 


in the presence of the goodness of God, and 

ascribe to him all the glory. 

The inquiry is pressed upon us, however, 
for whilst it is true that ‘‘God giveth the in- 
crease,”’ he does it in co-operation with the 
planting and watering of his people. I will, 
therefore, simply tell the story of this work 
on the human side, setting forth the lines 
along which we have been led to labor. We 
do not regard ours as God’s only method—we 
simply set it forth as one which he has sig- 
nally owned and blessed.. 

Iti is difficult to describe Westminster as we 
found it. Charles Booth wrote of it a few 
years ago as “‘an empty shell of a popular 
preacher now passed on.” It was the most 
depressing place of worship that I ever en- 

_ tered. A few faithful souls kept it open. A 
‘sum of money accruing to the trustees from 
property interests served to make good the 
difference between income and expenditure. 
~The last of this fund was spent just prior to 
‘ the beginning of our ministry. There could 
beno guarantee giyen,.and Dr. Campbell 
. Morgan accepted the, calltaking: sallrisks. His 
faith is indicated in the fact that he asked me 
»to join him in the enterprise as co-pastor, 

. thereby increasing the risk, since we had to 

raise all money necessary for the promotion of 
_ the work. If, however, we had no financial 

guarantee, we had one of a very valuable 
ep Oho We were assured of a free hand, and 
' both deacons and church have loyally adhered 
to that provision. 

Dr. Morgan’s desire was to make Westmin- 
ster a church in the highest sense of the word. 
It would have been easy for him to inaugurate 
a preaching and teaching ministry with little 
or no organization. That this would have 
been more profitable to him goes without say- 
ing, but he only accepted the call on the con- 
dition that the church invited me to join him 


in the pastoral oversight and the direction of 


church organization and work. . 


s 


By Rev. ALBERT SWIFT 


We set out to preach the Word and “do 
the next thing,’’ whatever it might be. We 
did not fetter ourselves with a program. We 
did not force the growth into certain organiza- 
tions. Our governing principle has been, and 
is, to let organization erystalize around growth. 
The pulpit has been from the beginning the 
center, but not the circumference of our work. 
The public services have been characterized 
by simplicity, reverence and spiritual power. 
The gospel has been proclaimed and people 
have beea led to definite and immediate ac- 
eeptance of its provisions. Some 650 have 
professed conversion in the course of the year, 
nearly all having passed through the inquiry- 
rooms at the close of the regular evening sery- 
ice, The Sunday morning service has been 
devoted to consecutive teaching of the Word. 
Dr. Morgan has been, and still is, expounding 
the Gospel accordiag to Matthew. It will 
probably take him nearly three years to get 
through. All this has issued in organization 
for the care of converts and the provision of 
spheres of service for many who have joined 
the fellowship of the church. : 

One other word with reference to the method 
of our commencement. The old adage, ‘‘ Well 
begun is half done,’ has a peculiar application 
toa venture like ours. Believing this we laid 
our plans for a good beginning. I was on the 
ground two months before our ministry act- 
ually began. We advertised generously, and 
put on a staff of paid sisters, and did every- 
thing in anticipation of initial success. The 
result jastified the measures taken, and from 
the start our success has been unbroken. 

As to the achievement of the first year I can 
only indicate some of the lines. A large con- 
gregation has been gathered. The beautiful 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 2,500 has 
been comfortably filled. On Sunday evenings 
it is often crowded. My colleague’s person- 
ality and unique gifts are an undoubted at- 
traction, but these alone do not tell the whole 
tale. He possesses a spiritual power and in- 
fluence born of his own unfailing confidence 
in and devotion to his Lord. He is an evan- 
gelist, prophet and teacherin one. His preach- 
ing of the gospel carries conviction, and issues 
in definite decisions for Christ. He declares 
the message of God to his own age with fear- 
lessness, and his method of Biblical exposition 
makes him one of the first teachers of his 
time. There is no ornate music or other at- 
traction than the worship of God and the 
preaching of the Word. The converts are 
systematically followed up, until they enter 
into church fellowship here or elsewhere. 
Altogether 272 have been received into mem- 
bership since our work began. 

The outstanding feature of our work is un- 
doubtedly the Bible school. On Friday even- 
ings Dr. Morgan has been lecturing upon the 
Books of the Bible, using a huge blackboard 
for displaying the analyses. These lectures 
have been regularly attended by from 1,600 to 
2,000 people. At the beginning of the present 
winter this department has been extended by 
the inauguration of a Tuesday Afternoon 
Class for more detailed study, with an average 
attendance of nearly. 300, and the formation 
of an extension lecture every other week at 
Deptford, with an attendance even larger than 
at Westminster on Friday night. Arrange- 
ments are also complete for a holiday Bible 
school to be held at Mundesley-on-Sea upon 
similar lines during the last two weeks of 
June next. Very many workers from other 
churches attend these lectures, and we have 
definite testimony that to a large number the 
Bible has become a new book in consequence. 

Another department of work in which we 


have initiated new methods is the Sunday 


school. This has been graded in three depart. 
ments — primary, intermediate and institute 
(or senior school). In the main this follows 
the American system, but we have also 
abandoned the International Lessons and 
have prepared a series of our own—different 
in each department. In the primary depart- 
ment there is a three years’ course of Bible 
stories. In the intermediate department the 
historical portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are taken—a course which will extend 
over eight years (ages 8 to 16). In the institute 
department the epistles, prophets, etc., form 
the subject of study, and the ground will be 
covered according to our scheme in another 
eight years. Thus the whole Bible (not ex- 
tracts) is taught according to the capacity of 
the scholars in the course of sixteen years, 
apart from the primary work. We have © 
printed lesson helps of our own preparation, 
and all our teachers are required to attend 
normal classes conducted by the ministers 
every week. This reconstruction was only ini- 
tiated in October, and in the three months the 
entire school has grown from about 80 to 344, 
whilst the teachers have increased from 10 to 
37. The institute alone numbers 170—where 
nothing of the kind obtained before. The 
workers are all enthusiastic and would not re- 
turn to the old methods on any account. We 
have fitted up a teachers’ and students’ library 
open every evening from 6 to 10, and supplied 
with a number of reference books likely to be 
of service in preparation of the lesson. This 
feature alone is of great value. 

Associated with the intermediate depart- 
ment are girls and boys clubs, Band of Hope, 
and gymnasia, whilst the institute has its 
parlor, reading room, foram and gymnasia 
for young women and young men. These 
are all under the direction of the School 
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Council and are financed from the school 
funds, and their privilezes are granted to 
the scholars and teachers only. 

Another marked featare of our more recent 
development is the missionary work. One- 
tenth of all our income is set aside for mis- 
sionary purposes. Between forty and fifty 
workers are busy canvassing the whole con- 
gregation for regular subscriptions. Dr. 
Morgan is preaching monthly on the great 
missionary fields, and Rev. J. Gregory Mantle 
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delivered during the winter a course of 
monthly lectures on the principles of missions. 
All this is intended to be educational but 
the practical result is becoming evident. 
The Christian Endeavor Society already has 
its native teacher in India. The school will 
shortly have one or two more. The members 
of the staff expect to support yet another, 
and there is every evidence ef the church 
itself soon being able to support a British 
missionary in one of our fields. 

A mothers’ meeting and cripple parlor both 
do excellent work. Slate and coal clubs en- 
courage thrift and provision for sickness and 
death, whilst the benevolent committee, rep- 
resentative of all the organizations of the 
church, has relieved much suffering, and 
helped many through difficult times during 
the year. 

During the summer months the whole prop- 
erty was thoroughly renovated, many parts 
having to be entirely renewed, and others re- 
constructed and adapted to our new work. 
This has cost about $60,000, of which upwards 


A Seattle Dedication 


Pilgrim Church, Seattle, dedicated its completed 
house of worship on Easter Sunday. The first 
building, erected in 1900, was the Sunday school 
house, which is now connected with the new struc- 
ture, but not so built as to be thrown into one audi- 
torium. 

The new church will seat five hundred, and has 
provision for future galleries seating two hundred 
more. Itis built of dark clinker brick, with cream 
terra cotta trimmings, and has cost about $28,000. 
The entire structure stands on a lot 90x 200 feet, 
facing on three streets, and represents a value of 
somewhat more than $50,000, all paid except a 
$5,000 loan (no grant was asked) from the C.C. B.S. 
The interior is finished with oak wainscoting, oak 
pews and heavy fir trusses showing above. The 
style is Colonial, both within and without. 

The building stands back sixty feet from the main 
thoroughfare. This open space 60x 90 feet is laid 
out as a sunken garden with flowers and shrubs. 
The entire basement is utilized, that part under the 
new church being fitted up for a gymnasium and 
banquet hall, kitchen and furnace-room. The pri- 
mary and kindergarten departments of the Sunday 
school occupy the remaining basement space. 

The boys’ department of the Sunday school, con. 

sisting of all the boys of high school age, meet iz 
the gymnasium by themselves, under the direction 
of four college men, three from Harvard, one from 
Cornell. They conduct the boys’ club work two 
nights of the week. The Men’s Club meets for din- 
ner and discussion once a month. 
' The women carry on the league, which aids the 
church financially and socially; the missionary so. 
ciety, which’ gives $200 a year to missions, and a 
girl’s club. 

During Lent a Bible class of ninety women met 
Friday mornings to study the Life of Christ. Dur- 
ing the special services of Passion week the sing- 
ing of hymns from Pilgrim Hymnal was led by a 
chorus of thirty boys and girls who had been prac- 
ticing for this work. 


of $45,000 have actually been received. Amer- 
ican friends have kindly contributed about 
$8,000. The balance has yet to be raised. 

The church is now self-supporting. Our 
anticipation was that for three years at least 
we should probably need $5,000 a year beyond 
the ordinary income, At the beginning of 
our work $8,000 were contributed to an aux- 
iliary fund for the first year. In the second 
year this fund has been abandoned, and we 
are now looking to the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people for the support of the en- 
tire work. Sittings are assigned to members, 
and their contributions are determined by 
themselves, so that rich and poor are seat- 
holders, and only the treasurer knows what 
the individual contributions are. 

Such in bare outline is the story. In little 
over one year a church that was derelict has 
taken its place in the front rank of the re- 
ligious enterprise of the metropolis—and this 
without the backing or guarantee of any com- 
mittee or organization whatsoever. ‘It is the 
Lord’s doing and it is marvelous in our eyes.’’ 
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Pilgrim Church is six and a half years old, and 
has 325 members. Dr. Edward Lincoln Smith has 
been its only pastor. PILGRIM. 


On the Ohio 


SALVATION ARMY 


The army has just dedicated, in Cincinnati, a 
magnificent citadel, costing $70,000. It will be 
headquarters for the Salvation Army of southern 
Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. The beneficence 
of Mr. William A. Gamble, recently deceased, 
made this long-needed building possible. A beau- 


_ tiful stained glass window back of the auditorium 


stage is the gift of his widow in his memory. Com- 
mander Eva Booth, who laid the corner stone, gave 
the dedicatory address. Col. R. E. Holtz of Cleve- 
land was chiefly instrumental in raising the money 
necessary to complete the citadel. Full $40,000 
are still due. A life insurance company holds a, 
$35,000 mortgage on the building. The army cour- 
ageously expects to lift all indebtedness in ten 


years. < 
CHURCHES 


The yalue of the Walnut Hills location is greatly 
enhanced by a new and beautiful $50,000 branch 
library just opened on the corner diagonally oppo- 
site. This is one of six recently given by Andrew 
Carnegie to the city. Walnut Hills, the most ex- 
tensive and populous residential section of the city, 
gives the library a large professional and school 
constituency. It has converted a comparatively 
quiet neighborhood into one of the busiest. Its 
children’s reading-room, after school hours, is 
crowded. 


Storrs is making a phenomenal record of material 
gains under the enterprising leadership of its two 
pastors, Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Harris. The audito- 
rium has been redecorated and memorial windows 
secured for the entire edifice at a cost of nearly 
$1,000. The remaining indebtedness to the Church 
Building Society of $1,200 on the parsonage is half 
raised and balance will soon be on hand. Seven 
years ago a railroad Y. M.C. A. secretary, a teacher 
in the Sunday school, organized for his class “ A 
Repair Society.”» Each member pledged five cents 
weekly for needed improvements. The entire school, 
later on, enthusiastically entered its membership. 
It is one of the livest institutions in the church, al- 
ways having funds on hand for some good work. 
As needed it has purchased hymn-books for the 
Sunday school; chairs for the primary class; carpet 
for the main auditorium; repaired the organ, andre- | 
cently relighted the church. A marked growth in 
benevolence has kept pace with these material 
gains. D. M. P. 


The Pilgrim Church, Seattle, Wn. 
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United Brethren at Close Range 


Some. Harvestings from a Few Days’ Sojourn in Dayton, Ohio 


As the descendants of the pioneer German 
settlers of Maryland, Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia sought new outlets for their ambition 
and vigor, and coveted new territory in which 
to display their thrift, they found their way 


United Brethren Headquarters, Dayton, O. 


into Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The first four 
United Brethren conferences to be established, 
after the original conference in 1800, were the 
Miami, Muskingum, Scioto and Indiana. In 
Ohio a majority of the United Brethren Gen- 
eral Conferences have been held. Hence it is 
quite natural to find the city of Dayton in the 
Miami Valley, serving as the denominational 
capital. It is the Jerusalem of the brethren 
toward which they turn for official literature, 
official advice and theological education, and 
the city to which go up the contributions of 
the churches for maintenance of the denomi- 
national societies and supported agents on the 
home and foreign field. 

In Dayton, too, are fourteen churches of 
the order, holding their own creditably with 
other Protestant churches in a city noteworthy 
for its many homes, its fine schools, its model 
factories, its spacious streets and a high aver- 
age of prosperity, comfort and domesticity. 
The new edifice of the First United Brethren 
Church, approaching completion, with its par- 
ish house and thoroughly up-to-date equip- 
ment, is one that any metropolitan church 
might covet; and the other churches of the 
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denomination in the city are comfortably 
housed, well located, and are put where the 
people are or are soon to be as the city ex- 
pands with swift pace. ; 

The first General Conference to deal with 
the problem of publication of literature was 
that of 1833, and it ordered the creation of a 
publishing houseand the establishment of a de- 
nominational organ, the Religious Telescope, 
of which Rey. Dr. I. L. Kephart has been editor 
since 1889, It has a circulation of twenty 
thousand subscribers and is managed ably on 
conservative lines. Publication was begun in 
Circleville, O., but in 1853 the General Con- 
ference ordered a transfer to Dayton, where 
land was purchased on the Main Street, a sub- 
stantial four-story brick building was built 
in 1854, machinery was purchased and put in, 
a bookstore was opened, additional pericd- 
icals were started, and after some years of 
balancing between success and failure, the 
tide turned toward success, with a subsequent 
growth that is inspiring to contemplate. 

Barring the Presbyterian and the Methodist 
Episcopal headquarters on Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and the Congregational, at 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, it is doubtful whether the coun- 
try has any denominational headquarters as 
fine as the one which now stands on the corner 
of Main and Fourth Streets, Dayton, towering 
up fourteen stories in the front and eight in 
the rear. It surpasses many even more eostly 
and pretentious buildings of the kind, by the 
completeness of its equipment for the business 
it is set apart to do, and by the concentration 
ef the entire working official force of the de- 
nomination which it makes possible. This 
*“*team work,’ economy of administration, 
and administrative efficiency are admirable. 

Credit for the mind which devised and the 
courage and skill which financed and carried 
through construction of this fine structure and 
home for the denomination is due to more than 
one man, but it belongs mainly to a masterful 
yet genial, acute yet persuasive man of a pro- 
nouncedly Teutonic type, by name W. R. 
Funk, whose likeness to the German emperor 
is something more than physical. He is versa- 
tile. He plans large things and pushes them 
through. Things move when he starts. Not 
only is the building well rented with tenants, 
not only are all the denominational societies 
adequately housed and conveniently located 
for co-operative labors, not only does the large 
bookstore serve the entire city as no other 
establishment of the kind does, not only does 
the complete equipment of the house enable 
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the denomination to compose, illustrate, stereo- 
type, print, bind, issue and sell its own varied 
periodical and book literature; but the estab- 
lishment is so large—with about one hundred 
employees—and its mechanical equipment is 
so complete and up-to-date, that it competes 
for general business in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, binding and the like, with re- 
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sults most satisfactory financially to the de- 
nomination, and that have brought about 
larger payments on the outstanding indebted- 
ness on the new building than had been ex- 
pected, larger returns to connectional interests, 
and more relief to superannuates. Both be- 
cause of its geographical situation and because 
of its complete equipment, this property has 
unusual strategic significance as a center for 
administration and for publishing influence, 
should the movement for union of the three 
bodies take practical shape. 

Asa visitor is taken from room to room of 
the officers of all the denomination’s societies 
or the sanctums of the editors of church peri- 
odicals, or as he meets the heads of the vari- 
ous manufacturing departments, he finds that 
there is more team work among them than 
obtains at 14 Beacon Street; that the ratio of 
cost of administration to capital funds handled 
is less by reason of a joint treasurership of 
several societies; and that the standards of 
expenditure for salaries and clerical help are 
lower than ours. This is not surprising in 
view of the difference between Dayton’s costs 
of living and wages and those of New York 
or Boston; but there are ways of practical 
co-operation between society secretaries, be-~ 
tween publisher and secretaries in the Dayton 
headquarters which might well be imitated 
by us Congregationalists, for they make for 
efficiency of administration, they increase ~ 
the percentage of donations which reach the 
home or foreign field, and they also bring 
financial strength to the denomination as a 
whole. ‘ 

Of course this state of affairs at Dayton is 
due not a little to the more direct and positive 
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control over all its instru- 
ments which the United 
Brethren Church has, and 
to the thought which ever 
is in the background of the 
officials’ minds that they 
are directly accountable to 
a body like the General 
Conference, with full leg- 
islative and administrative 
powers, whose agents they 
are. This is as true of the 
Union Biblical Theological 
Seminary as itis of its pub- 
lishing house, with results 
that make for entire knowl- 
edge by the constituency 
interested as to the precise 
status of seminary funds, 
endowment, etc., and both 
the rectitude and wisdom 
of the administration of 
the same. The last Gen- 
eral Conference minutes 
have an illuminating chap- 
ter on this head. 

It is conceivable if not 
predictable, that fuller, 
closer relations between 
Congregational seminaries 
and the churches, fuller 
knowledge as to adminis- 
trative finance and institutional resources, 
might go some way toward bettering relations 
between the churches and the seminaries and 
toward enlisting new endowment for them. 


At} any rate, it is well}to bear in mind, in ~ 
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facing the matter of union of the three bodies, 
that both the Methodist Protestants and the 
United Brethren have very much closer con- 
nectional relations with their administrative 
societies and their theological schools than we 
have, and that in the practical working out of 
the new polity and the new administrative 
theory, the compromises and adjustments 
called for, will be operative in this field as 
well as in settlement of the relations of the 
ehurches to the clergy, and of the churches 
one to another. 

The Union Biblical Theological Seminary in 
Dayton was founded in 1871, and it is the only 
training school for the clergy that the denomi- 
nation has, students from all the conferences 
finding it possible to attend if equipped to 
enter. Its faculty is small—five professors, 
its endowment and its equipment in apparatus 
and library meager, but the supply of students 
keeps up well, and they get not only instruc- 
tion from the faculty, but considerable practi- 
eal experience in preaching while studying 
and in the evangelistic ‘‘shopwork ” meetings 
carried on by the Y. M. C. A., for which Day- 
ton is noted. Only recently released from the 
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burden of debt, the institution now bespeaks 
more generous treatment from the laity than 
it has had. Its ideals are evangelistic rather 
than scholastic, and the type of men from 
abroad brought before the students to carry 
on extra courses of Bible study at the Com- 
mencement season are leaders like F. B. Meyer 
aad G. Campbell Morgan. The systematic 
theology taught has been and is Arminian, 
and not much if any of the results of Biblical 
criticism—say as set forth in the Hastings En- 
eyclopedia—have been accepted by professors 
or taught. 

Graduates of the school are in demand for 
the larger and stronger city and town churches, 
but of course cannot and do not begin to 
supply the demand, and most of the United 
Brethren clergy are men—with or without a 
college education—who have carried on courses 
of reading under the direction of conference 
committees and have been licensed to preach 
after examination. It has been interesting to 
find, both in the Methodist Protestant and 
United Brethren courses of reading for licen- 
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tiates, the standard books 
of Prof. G. P. Fisher on 
church history, also his 
Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief; Prof, 
Austin Phelps’s Theory 
_and Practice of Preach- 
ing, Noah Porter’s Moral 
Science, and Prof. George 
B. Stevens’s New Testa- 
ment Theology. Candor 
also compels the state- 
ment that Paley and But- 
ler are still authorities. 

Scrutiny of denomina- 
tional legislation and lit- 
erature during the past 
few years shows that, ad- 
mitting frankly past mis- 
takes, far more emphasis 
in the future than in the 
past is to be put on edu- 
cation, and that already 
4 substantial increase of re- 
sources and facilities has 
come to the colleges and 
academies. Sentiment in 
considerable volume ex- 
ists calling for more co- 
ordination and authorita- 
tive guidance of the edu- 
cational work, and the 
next General Conference probably will make 
this ideal real. 

The constituency of the denomination largely 
is found in smaller towns and rural districts; 
it includes a considerable number of farmers 
in comfortable circumstances; in the larger 
towns it has its share of the merchants and 
some professional men, and in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, quite a number of wealthy coal 
operators. 

As with the Methodist Protestants, the 
farther removed the United Brethren ad- 
herents are from the historic beginnings of 
the sect, the farther West they have gone and 
the wider their acquaintance with Congrega- 
tionalists, the readier they are for the pro- 
posed union. Sub rosé there is considerable 
chafing over the rigors of the connectional 
scheme when it occasionally collides with the 
local chureh or the individual pastor; and 
while, as far as I can learn, the United 
Brethren last stand when it comes to final ad- 
justment of polity, will be on preservation of 
the itineracy, rather than on preservation of 
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the bishopric, it also is true that the itinerant 
system has been so modified and congregation- 
alized, that it practically only applies now 
to the smaller—and mainly rural—churches. 
While with us Congregationalists the time limit 
of pastorates lessens; with both Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren it increases; 
and pastorates of ten, twelve, fifteen years are 
known among the United Brethren. 

There is but brief space to tell of the ex- 
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treme courtesy, Christian hospitality and can- 
dor shown by all the officials and the few 
pastors and laymen met by me at Dayton, and 
of the growing confidence there, at the center, 
where news as well as power accrues, that 
union is coming ultimately, the swifter and 
surer if it be not pressed too hard, as it was 
in the earlier stages. In some quarters sus- 
picion of the quality of our Congregational or- 
thodoxy lingers, but it is sporadic not chronic. 


The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


253. 1. Did Christ appear in the flesh after 
death, or was his appearance a spiritual one? 
Tf the latter, what became of the mortal body 
of Christ? 2. What is the explanation of the 
birth of Christ and of the atonement by Higher 
Criticism?—e@. BE. (Massachusetts.) 

1. I believe myself that Christ appeared in 
the flesh after his death, and that his appear- 
ance, consequently, was not a merely spiritual 
one. And the theories of a spiritual resur- 
rection of Christ have never seemed to me to 
be able to deal with the apparently unshaken 
fact of the empty tomb. As I have indicated 
in the answer to Question No. 149, I can quite 
appreciate that this whole question is not 
without its peculiar difficulties, and I should 
certainly not read out of the Church one who 
' believed only in a spiritual resurrection. For 
the most vital point seems to me to be the be- 
lief in Christ as living Lord, Lord of life and 
death. 2. The Higher Criticism as such has 
nothing to say as to the explanation either of 
the birth of Christ or of the atonement. The 
Higher Criticism is concerned solely with a 
historical and literary study of the text. It 
ean bear on either of these questions at all, 
therefore, only so far as critical conclusions 
might affect the view taken of the documents. 
From this point of view, some critics have 
questioned the originality of the birth narra- 
tives in Matthew and Luke. And similar 
questions might conceivably be raised as to 
the particular passages which contain the 
teaching of the New Testament concerning 
the atonement. But the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, as such, is not necessarily affected at 
all by any higher critical conclusions. 


254. According to the modern conception, 
Christ is a revelation of God in man, a per- 
sonification of the divine principles of truth 

and love—and the so-called Doctrine of the 
Trinity must thus be stated as one of the un- 
solved problems in the psychology of God’s 
‘personality. Now, admitting that this last 
problem is by no means clear and solved, I 
ask, ought it to be taken as one of the corner 
stones of Christianity, as one of the founda- 
tion principles of the Church creeds? Ought 
the belief in this theological doctrine to be 
taken as the test, the touchstone, which is to 
decide whether one is a Christian or not, 
whether a body of men could be counted as 
belonging to the Christian Church or not? 
And is the Church of today drawing away 
from the theological doctrine of the Trinity, 
or toward it, as a matter of fact?—T. A. R. 
(Bulgaria.) i 

So many points are involved in this question 
that I may perhaps best simply make a series 
of brief comments: 1. One has to be a little 
modest in the use of the word ‘‘ modern.”’ 
It is not so easy to tell just what may be justly 
called the ‘‘modern”’ view. 2. I should never 
myself wish to speak of *‘a personification of 
the divine principles of truth andlove.”’ Prin- 
ciples have no existence in and of themselves; 
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which might be thought of as simply standing 
for certain principles. 3. The doctrine of the 
Trinity could be called ‘‘one of the unsolved 
problems of God’s personality” only on the 
supposition that it has to do solely with the 
distinctions in the nature of the Godhead it- 
self. My own belief is, that so far as the 
Biblical doctrine of the Trinity is concerned, 
it is not primarily concerned with that problem 
at all. 4. Such a doctrine of the psychology 
of God’s personality, to use. my inquirer’s 
phrase, I do not think ought to be taken as 
“one of the corner stones of Christianity,” 
nor made the main test whether a man is 
to be counted as belonging to the Christian 
Church or not. I suppose, as a matter of fact, 
it practically is less and less so counted today. 
5. I think that the Church is today inclined 
to make less of what may be called the ‘‘im- 
manent doctrine of the Trinity,’’ as compared 
with the Biblical practical ‘‘ Trinity of redemp- 
tion,’’ than earlier. 


255. 1. Did Jesus ever do anything primarily 
to set an example or to fulfill Scripture? 2. 
Was he not asa man the product of heredity 
and environment just as much as John the 
Baptist, or Paul, or Judas? Was he not 
trained in the best possible conditions that the 
age afforded jor the production of the ideal 
and universalman? 3. Whatshallweteachour 
pupils and hearers about Matthew’s numer- 
ous references to the fulfillment of Scripture, 
when there can be no possible connection be- 
tween the passage cited and the event referred 
to in our Lord’s life, and when he refers to 
passages that have no existence, as, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘ He shall be called a Nazarene? ’’— 
G. L. &. (Massachusetts.) 


1. I suppose not. His life is in no part a 
device to fit into an arrangement of any kind. 
He lives out the inevitable life of a true son of 
the Heavenly Father. 

2. For myself, I am firmly persuaded that 
many modern writers believe that they have 
gone much farther in explaining personality 
by heredity and environment than is in fact 
the case. In my judgment, no person, whether 
John, or Paul, or Judas, or Christ, can be 
explained as the simple product of his environ- 
ment. And these supposed explanations, of 
course, break down most of all in the case 
of the greatest men. They fail dismally, so 
far as I am able to see, in Christ’s case. Con- 
cerning the general question, let me refer my 
inquirer to a very important essay of Prof. 
William James, on Great Men and Their En- 
vironment, published in his volume, The Will 
to Believe. Professor James, for example, 
uses the following language: ‘‘ The causes of 
the production of great men lie in a sphere 
wholly inaccessible to the social philosopher. 
He must simply accept geniuses as data, just 
as Darwin accepts his spontaneous variations. 
For him, as for Darwin, the only problem is, 
These data being given, how does environment 
affect them, and how do they affect the en- 
vironment? ”’ 

3. I suppose we are frankly to admit that 
these peculiar references of Matthew belong 
to his Jewish point of view. They are written 
from a Jewish point of view, and as appeal- 
ing to Jewish readers of the same point of 
view. They are simply Matthew’s comments, 
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them. My own belief is that in his own mind 
he probably understood that the use he made 
of these passages was not their primary refer- 
ence, and that he understood that those to 
whom he wrote would also know that that was 
the case. But with his conception of the Old 
Testament Scripture, the parallels seem to 
him still to be significant, and he refers to 
them on that account. 


256. Do you feel yourself inclined to make 
any comment as to the range and character 
of the questions that have been submitted to 
you, with reference to the state of theological 
and religious interest of which they are in- 
dicative?—w. N. c. (New York.) 


Just now I happen to have a rather unusual 
number of questions on hand, but with the 
exception of those that have come in quite 
recently, I have answered practically all that 
have been sent to me. The questions, there- 
fore, may speak for themselves. They seem 
at least to indicate that there is theological 
and religious interest. For the most part, 
also, the questions have been, I think, fairly 
fandamental ones—either themselves vital and 
practical, or fundamental questions having a 
decided practical bearing, or questions grow- 
ing out of the adjustment to modern knowl- 
edge. The old stock questions have certainly 
had a remarkably small place. 


eae 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 27 


Mrs. H. B. Lane of Norwood presided. In 
connection with Romans 12 she started a 
train of thought which was farther developed 
by Mrs. McLaughlin, who quoted an illustra- 
tion of the precept, ‘‘ Present your bodies a 
living sacrifice,’”? in an exhortation given to 
Christians at summer resorts to present them- 
selves in person at Sunday service instead of 
being satisfied with ‘‘ being there in spirit.’’ 

Mrs. Joseph Cook spoke of the gifts of those 
who early become interested, and told of a 
missionary’s grandmother who, after she was 
seventy years old, with limited means, saved 
from her earnings one hundred dollars for the 
American Board and another hundred dollars 
for home mission3. 

Mrs. Browne reported a missionary tour of 
five weeks recently taken by Miss Emma Bar- 
num among the villages in the vicinity of 
Harpoot. Miss Gordon of Marash wrote of 
the comfort she had had in the opportunity 
to spend several months in Hadjin, studying 
Turkish. The Central Turkey Girls’ College 
is rejoicing in the great blessing of a new 
building, and wonder how they ever managed 
without it. They are also raising their stand- 
ard by introducing an extra year into the pre- 
paratory department. One difficulty with 
which they have to contend is the uncertainty 
of their staff of native assistants. The edu- 
cated young women are picked out by the 
students of the theological seminary, and go 
off as pastors’ wives to do an effective and 
nesessary work, but it is a little hard on the 
Girls’ College. 


Rey. J. Q. A. Henry is returning to America 
after nearly five years spent in conducting a 
successful temperance campaign in England. 
He will later open an evangelistic compaign 
in Boston, holding meetings in Dr. Dixon’s 
church and in Tremont Temple, aided by 
Mr. J. R. Hemminger, the soloist and choir 
leader. Since graduating from a Baptist theo- 
logical seminary, Mr. Henry has held pas- 
torates in» Portland, Ore., Denver, Col., San 
Francisco and Chicago, where he was promi- 
nent in the civic life of those cities. Dr. 
Henry’s present address is Care of the Bible 
Taanhare? Training Sehool. New York Citv 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Witness of the Year 


Who believes that God forgets? 

Hath he not scattered violets 

With their punctual white and blue? 
His the slender meadow rue, 

His the evening- primrose clocks, 
And, all the spongy meadow through, 
Gay marsh-marigolds in flocks. 


Who believes that God forgets! 

What remembrance, strong and clear, 
In the cycles of the year! 

Where the fragrant May time snows, 
Apple blossoms tinged with rose, 
Perish, mid our vain regrets, 
Ripening apples, red and green, 

On denuded boughs are seen. 


Thou hast often God forgot, 
But he in mercy changes not. 
All the changing stars above, 
All unchanging human love, 
Each new heart-beat, every breath, 
Cherished life, and hateful death, 
Tell that God remembereth. 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin. 


Earning an Education” 


V. Earning College Moneys 
BY AGNES E. RYAN 


It seemed almost wicked, and I bowed 
to it only as to the inevitable, but one of 
my high school teachers said that if I 
wanted to succeed as a school-teacher, or 
even be a teacher at all in these days, I 
must be a graduate of either a normal 
school or a college. 

This was a blow, but the more I pon- 
dered her words and thought of her ex- 
perience and her convictions the surer 
was I that she was right, and the harder 
I had to fight to keep real bitterness out of 
my heart. I looked into normal schools 
immediately, because the courses were 
shorter. 

And then sick at heart one night after 
housework, lessons and what not, while 
the rain outside drizzled discouragingly, I 
sat with my curtain up and stared out 
into the night till I decided that I did not 
want to be a school-teacher! that a nor- 
mal school would be loathsome. It.was a 
keen disappointment when I found that 
in my heart I did not want to teach 
school. I was digging deep into my life, 
getting at the bottom of things, finding 
some things I did not like. I would not 
go to normal school. Well then, would I 
stop where I was? Of course not; I would 
have been a traitor to have thought of it. 
Would I give up and admit failure?— 
never. 

But should I go to college? College! I 
jumped from my chair and walked the 
floor like one mad. College, the highest 
institution in the land, college, the top- 
notch of learning! College! Only the 
favored of God and man went to college. 
I smiled at the thought; it would be so 
sweet to gotocollege. I began to despise 
myself. My father was a flagman on the 
railroad at eight dollars a week—a broken 
man; my mother was washing clothes 
for more than a dozen families in town; 
I was the oldest of six children and I—I 
—I!—I would go to college, would I? 
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- work was very different. 


I stole out into the street and walked 
up and down in the rain, pondering many 
things bitterly in my heart—Why had we 
to be so poor? It was wrong! Why were 
there so many of us children? That was 
wrong—wrong—wrong! The wind took 
it up, and began to yell and shriek, 


“Wrong! wrong! wrong!” till I got 
frightened and ran. I crept in and to 
bed. 


The sun was shining brightly the next 
morning when I went to school and asked 
what it cost to go to college and where I 
should go. 

Ways and means had now to be figured 
out closely. My teachers would lend me 
books, I could try for a scholarship, work 
during the summers, and if worse came 
to worst money could be borrowed. June 
was not far away and my teachers and I 
commenced to cast about for ways of 
earning money in summer. 

I got track of a summer hotel where 
help was wanted and I went to Boston to 
look itup. The man who hired the help 
was confined to his house in Cambridge, 
and applicants would have to go there to 
see him. I had never been in Cambridge, 
had to trust to policemen and conductors, 
and altogether it was a weary, feverish 
hunt. The last person I asked to direct 
me to the street I was seeking was a 
young woman who said that she was 
going to the same place herself and that 
I might go along with her. I was des- 
perately afraid she was lying and meant 
to lead me into mischief. I looked into 
her face hard to read there if she was an 
evil woman, and then I went on with her. 
By the time we had reached ‘our destina- 
tion I knew that she wanted to bea cham- 
ber maid and she knew that I wanted 
work of any sort. 

She interviewed the man first, and when 
she came out of that room and said she 
had been unsuccessful, nearly all of my 
courage left me, for she seemed so ex- 
perienced and so far ahead of me in every 
way. 

I went into the room where the man 
sat with his lame foot. I told him I was 
hunting for work by which to earn money 
for expenses at college the next year. 
The only work he could offer was that of 
waitress in a large summer hotel. Did I 
know how to wait on table? Had I ever 
waited on table? 

No, I had not, but I could soon learn. 

Thad had a little experience in waiting 
ina privatefamily? Wasthatall? Hotel 
Experience was 
necessary. He could not take any one 
who was not experienced. 

But if I knew I could learn and would 
do my best? Surely waiting on table was 
a thing one could learn. 

He passed me a hotel menu; said people 
often ordered every course at once and 
that a waitress had to remember the 
whole order. How did I think I should 
manage with a menu like that? 

I thought I should do very well. 

Did I know that often a waitress had 
to take the orders of six, eight and even 
ten people at once and that they would 
all order differently? Now he knew from 
years in the work that no one could do 
that without experience, 

I felt very certain that if I could learn 


to conjugate a Greek Mi-verb, I could 
learn to manage a hotel menu! 

He looked at me shrewdly and said that 
he had tried inexperienced people before 
and had found that experience was neces- 
sary. 

I lost patience with him and asked how 
under the sun one could get experience 
if no one would allow any possible chance 
of learning. Without waiting for his re- 
ply, I rose to go, considering him a most 
unreasonable man, and feeling that per- 
haps it was a very unreasonable world. 

He passed me a paper. ‘‘If you can 
agree to everything on that contract and 
will sign it, I think you may work with 
us for the summer.” 

- I read the contract through, asked a 
few questions, and told him there was 
nothing in it to which I could not agree. 

Then he told me that the waitresses 
needed to be very strong, that the work 
was very hard indeed, and that they could 
have no sick people about or any who 
gave up easily. ‘‘And one can easily see 
that you are not at all strong,”’ he finished. 

“But I am strong, I am well, I am 
never ill,’’? I assured him in surprise. 

When I left him I had signed the con- 
tract and was to begin work just as soon 
as the hotel was opened. 

I did my lessons and my housework, 
wrote my valedictory essay, made for 
wear at the hotel two black dresses, two 
white dresses and six aprons, bought 
white collars and ties, fixed over my gradu- 
ation dress of three years before, took my 
examinations, got through graduation, 
packed my clothes into two pasteboard 
boxes, and set out for the beach hotel. 

My strength and energy were quite ex- 
hausted, I was tired and worn, had to go 
away among strange people, learn new, 
hard work, ard I must be on my mettle to 
prove that I could learn to wait on table 
in the shortest possible time and do it 
well. I told myself secretly that if my 
strength lasted through the first two 
weeks, all would be well. The odds seemed 
much against me, but I would sleep every 
hour that I was not working, would do 
my best to pull through, and the rest 
must be left to Another. | 

That summer I began a new life and 
some things I put behind me forever. It 
was the first time in my life that I was 
sure I was treated as an equal by people 
whom I respected. I found that all of 
my fellow-workers were respectable young 
men and women who were earning their 
education—most of them were college 
students, and they met me as one of them- 
selves. It was a wholesome atmosphere 
for me, for I had never in my life mingled 
with young people at all. Out in Iowa 
and Missouri it was because I always had 
to wear a sunbonnet, go barefooted, and 
wear a ragged or patched calico frock 
when other girls on occasion wore hats, 
shoes and lawn dresses. When we came 
East, it was because I was ignorant and 
Irish and poor as ever—and I was satis- 
fied with none but the best associates. 
When I became a servant girl for good 
and all, I held aloof from other work 
girls because I thought they did not have 
self-respect enough, and when I was in 
the high and grammar schools I was still 
a servant girl, did not blame my class- 
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mates for not wanting to associate with 
me, and was so proud and afraid they 
would snub me that I tried never to give 
them a chance. 

Of course everything was different now. 
The head-waiter, a Harvard man, intro- 
duced me to a Radcliffe girl, and then I 
met the girl from Boston University, the 
Tufts girl, the Harvard, Amherst, Yale, 
Dartmouth and Williams men. Though 
I had not yet entered college, I was re- 
ceived into the circle of college people— 
and, well, what more was there? 

Contrary to my expectations, I had no 
trouble in learning to wait on table. The 
first week was spent in learning and prac- 
ticing in the maids’ and butlers’ hall and 
then I was assigned a regular table which 
seated ten in the main hall. As farasI 
ever knew my work was thoroughly sat- 
isfactory, and I was asked to come back 
the next summer. 

Every summer for four years I spent 
about four months waiting on table in 
that hotel. During August each year the 
wage was three dollars and a half a week; 
during the other months it was three dol- 
lars. The summer’s expenses were noth- 
ing, board and rooms being furnished, of 
course. The air was good. I always had 
enough wholesome food to eat and I siept 
well every night. I worked only four or 
five hours a day, and felt that I was hav- 
ing a real vacation. The tension was off, 
I had no worries, and that was the main 
thing. I can always do any amount of 
work if the atmosphere is good, and not 
mind it. Unhappiness is what kills, I 
find, not work. 

Many persons imagine one must lose 
self-respect in becoming a waitress and 
receiving tips. I did not find it so. I 
always gave the best service I could re- 
gardless of the prospect of tips, and I 
never did a cringing, groveling thing in 
my experience as waitress. Most of the 
guests knew that we were students, col- 
lege men and women, who depended on 
our summer’s earnings for college ex- 
penses, and when they saw fit to give 
us money toward our cause they gave 
it for the most part in a simple, unos- 
tentatious way and we took it in the 
same spirit. 

If we had to wait on a cheap and vul- 
gar man or a patronizing woman, we 
let our quiet manner rebuke them, and 
we made it a point always to ignore 
any rudeness in such a way as to make 
the offender feel that it was his self- 
respect that was in question, not ours. 
We were working for a cause, were do- 
ing honest work, and the things that 
were disagreeable and petty and annoy- 
ing we took with as good grace as pos- 
sible and remembered that we were not 
professional waiters, though we took 
pride in giving good service, and that 
waiting on table was only for a time. 

_ Every fall I came back to college with 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
‘fifty dollars as my summer’s earnings. 
Of course that was not sufficient to get 
“me three meals a day, a room with heat 
and light, the few clothes I had to have, 
and pay my incidental expenses. And 
so I made shift in every way possible 
to get work during the college year. 

I got a chance to work in a small 
dining-room in Boston three hours a day 
for my board. It was good board and 
I was glad to get it, for I was a country 
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girl and always had an appetite for three 
hearty meals every day. I am sure it 
was well that I looked after my food, 
though it cost me everything I held dear 
as a college student. Those three hours 
every day were always times of the high- 
est possible tension and the utmost speed 
of which the body was capable. Every 
nerve was taxed and strained to the 
utmost, and twice a day I waited on 
from thirty to sixty people—mostly men. 
At night, by the time I had eaten my 
Own supper, set up tables for breakfast, 
and reached home, it was eight o’clock 
and I had not stopped since morning. 

It was so every day and by night my 
body was tired and I was fit for nothing 
but sleep. I would get out my books, 
however—my Greek, Latin, German, 
French, mathematics, history, philose- 
phy—and begin to study on the next 
day’s lessons. After the first half hour 
my eyes would close in spite of me, my 
head would begin to nod, and the book 
would slip from my hand. I would rouse, 
resolve to get that lesson at all odds, and 
go to sleep again. I usually kept it up 
doggedly till eleven or so and then went to 
bed with the lessons imperfectly learned. 

I had to wash, iron and mend my clothes 
as long as they would bear mending, and 
then I made over old clothes that had 
been given to me. One of the things 
that stands out strongest from my four 
years of college life is the making over of 
old clothes. It was usually done at night ; 
I had no machine, and very little skill 
at dressmaking. I relined second-hand 
coats, cut over big sleeves—without a 
pattern, and bothered enough to turn all 
my hair gray because they would not go 
in right—fitted waists, and shortened 
skirts. It all took time and [I had so 
little taste for dress anyway that it took 
more patience than I could spare. Yes, 
it all took time, for even mending a pair 
of stockings is a longer process than 
studying a page of history or literature. 
I did clerical work too for clubs and socie- 
ties and in offices, directing envelopes, 
folding circulars, filling envelopes, mail- 
ing—anything and everything to get the 
necessary money with which to stay in 
college. 

One of the purposes of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Educa- 
tion of Women is to help deserving young 
women through college. Closely con- 
nected with the college was a woman 
who represented the society. She kept 
in touch with me, and when I could not 
see my way clear to meet the necessary 
expenses, she drew on the society for me. 

But to go back. Not long after I en- 
tered college my father was taken sick. 
We knew it was the last year of his life, 
the end might come any day, and I wanted 
to be with him. I used to leave the din- 
ing-room a little before eight at night, 
walk across the city, fearful as to how I 
should find him, take the train for home, 
watch by my father and do all that could 
be done for him or cry myself to sleep, 
and then take the five-thirty train to Bos- 
ton in the morning, for by that time I 
was waiting on table in the mornings too, 
and had to be on duty for the early break- 
fasts. 

I let the lessons slide that year and was 
never able to make them up or to geta 
footing at college afterwards, for things 
did not grow easier at home and I got so 
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worn that I no longer dared to study 
when my head ached, and when my eyes 
went shut over the lessons I went to bed 
instead of splashing cold water in my face. 
or drinking strong coffee as the girls ad- 
vised. 

I am glad that I stood by my father 
that awful year and a half, for he counted 
on me—and it was my last chance to do 
for him. He was a sick man, suffering | 
intensely, facing death alone, and some- 
what fearful. I gave him my faith, my 
hope, my confidence, and when my clagss- 
mates were perfecting their lessons for 
the next day, I was at home facing death 
with my father. I could not tell the pro- 
fessors these things, and they could not 
have helped if I had. 

I never received an excellent mark 
while I was in college and I think I 
flunked more courses than the dullest 
member of my class. That wasn’t easy 
to bear after excelling in high school. 
But I have no regrets. I took a good 
many courses, covered a good deal of the 
work of the college and acquired, as I 
have found since, the working knowledge, 
the insight and the outlook that I need. 

Always when I think of my college 
days, though I would not admit then that 
my courage was ever low, I wonder that 
I hung on and finished. Whatever kept 
hope and courage alive those four years 
is hard to say unless it was the Power 
that has led and sustained me from the 


beginning. 
(To be concluded.) 


Man as a Husband 


We looked into a popular collection of quo- 
tations—one of the volumes in which are gath- 
ered the wisdom and sentiment of the centu- 
ries—to find what the sages and poets had to 
say about the husband. There was nothing 
to reward our search; in the thousand pages 
he had not the distinction of a caption. But 
for the wife there was a different story. She 
was embalmed in the most beautiful phrases 
that prose or poetry could devise—and she de- 
served them all. We made bold toask a poet, 
whose verses you read in the magazines, if the 
husband—the faithful, steady-going kind—had 
ever been a source of inspiration to his muse. 
He accused us of joking, and declared he 
would rather undertake to write an ode to the 
hired girl. 

We made note of the plays for an entire 
season and found the husband dramatic only 
when he was a failure. We asked a success- 
ful playwright why a good husband could not 
be dramatized. He laughed. ‘‘It would be 
deadly,’’ he said. We read the books of the 
year and found the good husband a lay figure. 
We asked a brilliant woman—a novelist—why 
the good husband could not be made a hero. 
‘The idea!’ shereplied. ‘‘ Every page would 
bea yawn.” 

We go to church and we find in our data of 
many sermons tributes to womanhood and 
motherhood, but of the husbands, whose 
patient plodding makes so much of the real 
heroism of life, there is no recollection. We 
asked a preacher whose church is big and who 
never addresses empty pews if he had in his 
barrel a tribute to husbands. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘Iusedit once. It—well, it was not 
a success. The congregation could swallow 
Jonah and the whale, but not my model hus- 
band.’’—The Delineator. 


Work, like a giant, blocked the path— 
I trembled in dismay, 
Till Method urged, ‘‘ Attack in parts! ” 
Work’s but a dwarf today. 
—Adelbert F. Caldwell. 
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GOD OUR REFUGE 
God is unto us a God of deliverances. 


Fear not, be not dismayed, Christ is 
thine. You have not only a kingdom 
but a Christ, and he answers to all.... 
Wheresoever thou art Christ will look in; 
if thou art banished he will wander up 
and down all wildernesses, but he will 
find thee and save thee forever. If we 
be not comforted it is a shame for us, 
considering what wonderful privileges we 
have in Christ.— Thomas Hooker. 


The devil could not enter into the herd 
of,swine without Christ’s leave; and will 
he} let him worry His lambs?—John 
Mason. 


The secret of misery is independence of 
God.—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Unto Thee, abiding ever, 
Look I in my need, 

Strength of every good endeavor, 
Holy thought and deed! 


Thou dost guide the stars of heaven, 
Heal the broken heart, 

Bring in turn the morn and even— 
Law and Love Thou art. 


Clouds and darkness are about Thee, 
Just and sure Thy throne— 

Not a sparrow falls without Thee, 
All to Thee is known. 


Origin and end of being, 
All things in and through— 
Light Thou art of all my seeing, 
Power to will and do. 


Through my life, whate’er betide me, 
Thou my trust shalt be; 
Whom have I on earth beside Thee, 
Whom in heaven but Thee? 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Every promise is built upon four pillars: 
God’s justice, which will not suffer him 
to deceive; his grace, which will not suffer 
him to forget; his truth, which will not 
suffer him to change, and his power, which 
makes him able to accomplish.—Salter. 


Our Lord never enjoins his people to 
bear their burden alone.— Thomas Boston. 


We must not fear what man can do to 
us, but commit our way to the Father of 
the Family. We must be nowise anxious 
to defend ourselves ;.and if not ourselves 
because God is our defense, then why our 
friends? Js he not their defense as much 
as ‘ours?—George Macdonald. 


O God, Thou only refuge of Thy 
children! who tremainest true though 
all else should fail, and livest though 
all things die, cover us now when we 
fly to Thee. Rebuke within us all 
immoderate desires, all unquiet temper, 
all presumptuous expectations, all ig- 
noble self-indulgence: and feeling on 
us the embrace of Thy Fatherly hand, 
may we meekly and with courage go 
into the darkest ways of our pilgrim- 
age; anxious not to change Thy per- 
fect will, but only to do and bear it 
worthily. May we spend all our days 
as in Thy presence, and meet out 
death in the strength of Thy prom- 
ise, and pass hence into the nearer 
light of Thy knowledge and Thy 
love. Amen. 
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The Monkey and the Captain 


BY SOPHIE MC KENZIE 


‘“Be sure and bring me home a mon- 
key.’’ This was the last thing Esther 
had said to her papa as she put her arms 
tightly around his neck and kissed him 
good-by. 

Esther’s father was the captain of a 
ship that went on long cruises after 
whales. On the last voyage the mate 
of the ship had brought home a monkey. 
Captain Hathaway had told Esther such 
delightful stories about this monkey and 
his funny tricks that Esther could talk 
or think of nothing else. 

Editha Louise, her favorite doll- 
daughter, was scarcely looked at these 
days, and her pet cat, Punch, had a 
hard life because he couldn’t play mon- 
key to suit Esther. One night she 
dreamed that Editha Louise came to her 
leading by a gold chain Punch, changed 
into a monkey with a red cap and velvet 
coat. How happy Esther was! But just 
as she was going to kiss Editha and 
take the monkey, she woke up. The 
moonlight was streaming into the room, 
and there sat Editha Louise in her chair, 
stiff as a poker, and Punch was sleeping 
peacefully at the foot of herbed! Editha 
Louise never knew how near she came 
to a severe spanking, and Punch could 
not make out with all his little pussy 
wits why he was so suddenly pushed on 
the floor. He hadn’t done anything! 

Well, Papa had promised her that 
when he came home again he would bring 
her the jolliest monkey he could find. 
Every letter Mamma wrote to him had in 
it a hand.printed one from Esther say- 
ing: 

Dear Papa: I love you very much. Come 


home soon. Do not forget my monkey. 
Your own little girl, EstHER. 


Before leaving the last port on his 
homeward voyage Captain Hathaway 
bought a lively little monkey. - He gavea 
grinning black native five yards of green 
and yellow calico, two spools of coarse 
thread, a paper of big-eyed needles and a 
sharp knife for it. The native said: 

‘*Pedro like little womans very much. 
Him too many funny.”’ 

On the ship Pedro could go where he 
pleased. But he would not come when 
he was called unless he wished to, and he 
did a great deal of mischief. He used to 
climb up the rigging where bunches of 
bananas hung to ripen, pick them off, 
take a bite and throw them at the sailors. 
This was more fun for Pedro than for the 
jack tars, and it made even them dizzy 
when they tried to catch him. 

One day a loud sneezing was heard, and 
Pedro was found in the steward’s room 
with a box of pepper and a piece of salt 
junk. He had seen the men use the 
pepper and he tried it, but he tried too 
much of it. 

Small articles could not be found and 
the captain knew Pedro had either hid- 
den them or thrown them overboard. 
The only thing to do was to tie Pedro. 


Captain Hathaway put a collar around 
his neck and fastened him outside the 
cabin door. Poor Pedro! How sorry and 
ashamed he felt! If hecould have spoken, 
he would surely have promised to be a 
good monkey, if they would only let him 
go. 

When he found there was no getting 
away he amused himself as well as he 
could. There was a black pig, John, that 
ran around on the deck. Whenever he 
came near enough Pedro jumped on his 
back and rode the length of his rope. 
John soon learned to keep out of his way. 

In a coop just. beyond Pedro’s reach 
were some hens. He would chatter and 
rush toward them to see them fly around 
and cackle in terror. The hens were 
moved away and Pedro had not had a 
chance to ride pigback for a long time. 
It was a very dull world for a gay monkey. 
If he could only tease somebody. 

The captain’s clothes were soaking ina 
tub. How easy to throw them overboard! 
No one was looking! Slyly and carefully 
he picked out a nice shirt, rolled it into a 
ball, and flung it over theship’s side. But 
Pedro’s master saw him and he shook 
him hard. The monkey drew down his 
face like a naughty child and went inside 
the cabin and cried. 

After the captain had been gone awhile 
Pedro crept out again, and threw a frock 
over to swim with the shirt. Captain 
Hathaway was very angry. He was not 
used to being disobeyed. This time he 
whipped Pedro, and told him if he threw 
another thing overboard he would throw 
him over after it. 

Either the monkey did not understand, 
or else he did not believe the captain 
would keep his word, anyway within an 
hour a red handkerchief was riding on the 
blue waves. Before Pedro knew it his_ 
rope was cut and he was struggling in 
the sea. He tried to swim after the ship 
which was fast leaving him behind. 

The captain saw his frightened little 
face, and he thought of Esther, how dis- 
appointed she would be. He liked Pedro 
too. He ran to the stern of the ship, 
caught up a coil of rope and threw it to 
the monkey with al] his might. It just 
reached him. Pedro grasped it with ten 
little fingers. Hand over hand he climbed 
along on the rope while the captain pulled 
him in. It was a pretty wet, scared-look- 
ing monkey that crawled up over the side 
of the ship. Captain Hathaway was too 
glad to have him back to scold him. He 
rubbed him off and put him in a sunny 
spot to dry. Pedro was not thinking of 
using the pig for a horse or chasing the 
hens now! 

From that day Pedro always minded 
the first time he was spoken to. 

Esther danced with delight when she 
saw her father come into the yard with 
the monkey riding on his shoulder. It 
was not a dream this time. Pedro was a 
real monkey and he loved Esther just as 
the native said he would. But not until 
she was a young lady and read her father’s 
log-book did she ever know how near she 
came to losing Pedro. 2 
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Good Over Evil” 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


The fact that this story of the Gadarene demoniac has been only once before selected 
by the International Lesson Committee for more than thirty years, seems to indicate that 


it was avoided because of difficulties connected with it. 


more picturesque and suggestive incident. 


But the Gospels do not contain a 


Put yourself in the place of the disciples of 
Jesus at that time and the difficulties disappear. 


They believed that evil spirits took pos- 


session of men, and that these spirits recognized the divine authority of men who had the 


power to exorcise them. Many men exercised such power [ Matt. 7: 22; Mark 9: 38]. 
regarded swine as unclean and fit abodes for demons. 


for those to whom they would tell it. 


They 
This story would be a natural account 


Let us then take it as representing in the language 


of our Lord’s time his character and work. It shows us: 


1. Christ's power over demon cursed 
men. Are human beings ever dwelling 
places of other personalities who: control 
them for good or evil? All Christians 
accept the testimony of Jesus that the 
Holy Spirit dwells in those who obey him. 
“Know ye not,’’ said the apostle, ‘that 
your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit 
which is in you?’ Do evil spirits also 
dwell in men and control them? If we 
do not affirm it, we cannot deny it. In 
the current number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra a physician cites a large number 
of cases of dual personality which might 
be explained as the possession of a hu- 
man. being by an evil spirit. Do such 
Spirits pass out of one person and into 
another? The Christian, London, of 
Noy. 28, 1905, reported instances during 
the revival then in progress in Wales, of 
demons passing from unconverted per- 
sons into the bodies of those kneeling 
beside them. 

There are, then, many who believe that 
they have evidence of evil personalities 
holding possession of human beings, while 
every one has evidence of the disposition 
and acts of men and women which would 
naturally result from such possession. 

The naked crazy man among the tombs 
{Luke 8: 27], a terror to all the region 
(Matt. 8: 28], was such a character. He 
broke chains and fetters. ‘‘No man had 
strengthto tamehim.” He tortured him- 
self continually and made the hills echo 
with his cries. But when he rushed out 
from the tombs to meet Jesus and his 
disciples, the man, made unnaturally 
strong through the possession of evil 
Spirits, at once confessed the superior 
strength of the spirit of goodness and 
truth in Jesus. He crouched down be- 
fore him and worshiped him as the Son of 
the Most High God. He who had tor- 
‘mented others without mercy, begged of 
Jesus, “torment me not.” He confessed 
that the evil spirits possessed him as 
fully as the Roman Legion of soldiers 
possessed that district, in which they 
were encamped, 

This part of the story is more or less 
confused. Jesus addresses a single spirit, 
whom he calls unclean [v. 8]. Matthew 
(8: 28, 29] says there were two men pos- 
sessed with devils, who spoke to Jesus. 
Mark says the man begged Jesus not to 
send the devils out of the country. Luke 
says the devils begged him not to “‘com- 
mand them to depart into the abyss,” 
which seems to mean the place of tor- 
ment [Matt. 8: 29]. All the accounts 
agree that the devils asked to be sent, or 
allowed to go into a herd of swine feed- 
ing on the mountain side. The one point 
to be noted, and probably the one point 
intended in the telling of the story, is the 


*International Sunday School Lesson for May 13. 
A Fierce Demoniac Healed. Text, Mark 5: 1-20. 


abject surrender of the evil spirits in the 
man to Jesus Christ, who ‘“‘is able even 
to subject all things unto himself.’’ This 
was the demonstration of the spirit of 
God dwelling in him [Luke 11: 20]. That 
is the divine assurance of victory over 
evil. ‘‘Greater is he that is in you than 
he that is in the world.”’ 

2. The Jewish estimate of the value of 
swine. They were to the Jew unclean 
and detestable animals. He would nat- 
urally think a good way of disposing of 
evil spirits would be to send them into 
the swine, and a way satisfactory to him 
to dispose of swine so possessed, would be 
to send them down a cliff into the lake. 
The Christian Jews who told and wrote 
this story probably never would have 
thought of the apologies that have been 
made for Jesus having allowed devils to 
enter into swine which resulted in their 
destroying themselves as property. One 
needs a sense of humor to appreciate the 
explanations of this point, which have 
been accumulating ever since the Gospels 
began to be studied, The only value of 


it to us is that it emphasized the worth- | 


lessness of the swine; and this illustrates, 


3. A common estimate of manhood as 
compared with money. When the owners 
of the swine heard what it had cost them 
to restore the demon-possessed man to 
inward peace and to usefulness as a mem- 
ber of society, they began at once to beg 
Jesus to leave the country. The evil spirit 
that possessed them certainly contin- 
ues to this day. When liquor saloons are 
closed, then men who have been demon- 
ized by drink are restored to decency, and 
instead of being terrors to their families 
and the community, become helpful citi- 
zens. But the loss of the license fees 
often outweighs in the public mind the 
gain of the restored men, and it is easy 
to get signatures to petitions to reopen 
saloons and to send the temperance work- 
ers out of the country. The argument of 
Jesus to the~Pharisees might now be 
changed by a single word and it would 
weigh as light with many men today as it 
did with those Pharisees. ‘‘How much 
then is a man of more value than a sa- 
loon?’”? And many another word repre- 
senting property would as surely turn the 
scales against the man in popular judg- 
ment. 

4, What society owes to Christ for re- 
stored manhood. The man, made himself 
again, naturally preferred the compan- 
ionship of his benefactor to remaining 
with his neighbors who cared more about 
the loss of their swine than about his 
gain of manhood. But Jesus judged 
that these people needed the help of the 
restored man as truly as the man had 
needed him. They were not demoniacs, 
but they had a low standard of living 
which this man’s presence and testimony 
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might uplift. Therefore Jesus com- 
manded him to stay, and tell and show 
them what had been done for him. Per- 
haps there were devils of selfishness in 
that community which it was as impor- 
tant to have exorcised as it had been to 
expel the Legion from. the demoniac. 
It is certain that when the spirit of 
Christ enters into a man from whom 
evil spirits have been drawn out, the 
man will seek to do for others the same 
kind of service that Christ has done for 
him; and usually he will have to create 
a sense of the value of Christ by mod- 
estly but earnestly exhibiting the nobler 
manhood for which he is indebted to the 
transforming presence of Christ in him. 


Education 


President Hadley of Yale has been elected 
Roosevelt Professor of American History and 
Institutions in Berlin University for the aca- 
demic year 1907-08, following Prof. J. W. Bur- 
gess of Columbia University. He will lecture 
on Economic Problems in the United States. 

The New York Court of Appeals affirms the 
verdict of lower courts sustaining the State 
Department of Education in forbidding the 
wearing of nun’s or other religious garb by 
teachers in public schools, even where local 
communities have made special arrangements 
with Roman Catholics as in Lima, N. Y. 

Mt. Hermon School for Boys leads the long 
line of the season’s Commencements. Its ex- 
ercises were held April 21-23. The bacca- 
laureate was preached by Rev. W. H. Spence 
of Pilgrim Church, Cambridge, and the ad- 
dress to the graduates was given by Rev. 
James E. Freeman of Yonkers, N. Y. Many 
visitors were present. 


Eating for Strength. 


“ Food that ‘tastes good’ is digested 
more readily and assimilated more per- 
fectly, so that we really derive more nour- 
ishment from it.” So says the Boston 
Cook Book, and the sentiment is so sound, 
and the language so well chosen that we 
really think it must have been written 
under the inspiration of a ‘‘ Ham omelet ” 
made with Ferris Famous Ham. 

A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE,—BUT ! 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
izea world. It keeps new silver 
always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 
Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and pore 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


E& «Sir100N,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 


MENNEN'S 


BORATED 
aTALCUM 


SREASON FOR TT 
Sas 


and ail afilictions 
of the skin. 


Me Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 

: ne Aight after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

mailed on reel ot 25ci. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
ERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, NJ- 
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The Literature of the Day 


American Teachers in The Orient 


It is interesting to compare the work 
of the early American missionaries in 
Hawaii with the present effort of our 
Government in the Philippines. Sepa- 
rated by two generations and great dif- 
ference of method, the same spirit has 
incited both attempts to train ‘‘our brown 
brothers, ”’ 

Dr. Lyman gives a facinating account 
of his early life in Hawaii. With the 
aid of old letters and diaries he goes 
further back and tells us much about 
the ascetic heroism which initiated the 
missionary movement into which his fa- 
ther and mother were drawn. He was 
born at Hilo in 1835. In the description 
of his home training and later education 
in the school which became Oahu College, 
we have a graphic account of the life of 
the islands. There were the natives with 
their troublesome princes and princesses, 
the missionaries, numerous and vigorous 
enough to reorganize speedily and leayen 
the entire social system, and last and 
worst, the motley collection of beach- 
combers, drunken sailors, traders, naval 
people, scientific students, political in- 
triguers. It was a unique set of condi- 
tions such as the world will not see again. 
Dr. Lyman writes in a dispassionate yet 
kindly way with a half whimsical touch 
which is wholly charming. At the early 
age of sixteen he became an official sur- 
veyor so that he was widely acquainted 
with the natural scenery which he de- 
scribes vividly. The account ends with 
his journey around the Horn in a whal- 
ing ship, to finish his education in 
America, 

Mr. Freer Palates an unpretentious 
story of daily, sympathetic helpfulness 
among remote communities of a back- 
ward people. It has been said that the 
American teacher is doing the work in 
the Philippines which the friars should 
have done. The author speaks with the 
authority of three years’ experience and 
his record is in striking contrast to that 
of the ordinary globe-trotter who ‘‘does”’ 
Manila. May his desire be realized that 
his fellow-countrymen be convinced that 
the Filipino yet needs many years of the 
wise and patient training provided by 
Uncle Sam; training which though not 
called ‘‘missionary,’’ aims at health of 
body, mind and soul. 


(Hawaiian Yesterdays, by Henry M. Lyman, M. D. 
pp. 281. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The Philippine Experiences of an American Teacher, 
by William B. Freer. pp. 344. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net J 


Lady Baltimore 


Those who have looked forward with 
keen interest to Owen Wister’s new story 
will not be disappointed in its dominant 
qualities of humor and genial character- 
drawing. If in comparison with The 
Virginian it seems at first rather slight, 
that is due in part to the fact that the 
author has chosen to make his narrator 
play the part of chorus rather than to 
connect him vitally with the action of 
the plot. 

He has cared more to make his social 
contrasts vivid to us than to weave a tan- 
gled or an exciting story. And with such 


burning questions as the relations of 
North and South, the Negro and his 
rights and wrongs, and the ways of those 
whom he calls the ‘‘ yellow rich,” a good 
deal of commentary on the action was 
inevitable. But at least we may be 
thankful that these high and difficult 
questions are handled with a geniality 
and humor which we have found con- 
spicuously wanting in most tales of the 
South. 

Augustus—the chorus—goes to Kings- 
port (Charleston, S. C.), on a hunt for 
credentials which will allow his aunt to 
get him admitted to the American Society 
of Royal Descent, in which she is one of 
the leading lights. This is all a satirical 
side-show which plays no part in the real 
story. He is admitted to the inner circle 
of quiet homes, most of them still in 
mourning for sons and husbands killed 
in the war. We have these stately ladies 
drawn for us, with one of the younger 
generation—the keenest ‘‘ Confederate ”’ 
of them all. They are in distress over a 
young man of their circle who has fallen 
a victim to a lady associated with the 
vulgar millionaires, whom they detest. 
She appears on the scene in a motor car 
crowded with the yellow rich and their 
satellites, and proceeds to make her 
claims to social recognition and to decide 
between her poor Southern and her 
wealthy Northern lovers. 

Augustus picks out the details of the 
plot bit by bit and pieces them together, 
contributing a little to the progress of 
the entanglement and unrolling, and re- 
joicing as the friend of the bridegroom 
at last. His philosophy of life, his broad- 
minded patriotism, true friendship and 
quiet fun are a large part of the savor of 
the book. We recommend it to our 
readers, if for nothing else, for its pic- 
ture of this old Charleston life with its 
high ideals and old-world narrowness. 


{Lady Baltimore, by Owen Wister. pp. 406. Mac- 


millan Co. $1.50.) 


Two Studies of Walt Whitman 


Samuel Johnson had his Boswell and 
Walt Whitman in his last days had his 
Traubel, who was so realistic in his art 
that every mental mood, every bcdily 
ache and every light and foolish as well 
as every wise word of the Sage of Cam- 
den was written down as it was regis- 
tered by the lips of the unconventional 
bard. Seldom has a book been published 
containing such frank and unexpurgated 
judgments of a belittling and deprecia- 
tory sort passed by one author upon an- 
other, and there are some verdicts on 
persons still living which certainly should 
not have been printed now. Whitman 
knew how to estimate fairly men of 
action and of robust physical equipment 
and deep feeling, but when he came to 
judge men of letters or critics of liter- 
ature he was beyond his depth. 

The total effect of the book, however, 
is to increase the reader’s, respect for the 
fundamental goodness and honor, virtue 
and other-worldliness of Whitman, the 
unconventional democrat and keen critic 
of conventional life. His influence on 
Englishmen and English women of rare 


quality—mental and spiritual—could onl 
have come from a genuine soul an 
living personality. Letters from and po: 
traits of many of these noted American 
and Britons add much to the value o 
the book. 

The formal life of Whitman by M) 
Binns, an English author and admire! 
is more inclusive of material than an 
yet compiled, though not as full of ix 
sight as some briefer biographies; an 
it sometimes errs in its painting of th 
American political and social backgroun 
against which Whitman stands, Still i 
has its conspicuous merits, and a mode} 
ation of eulogy which often is lackin 
in Whitmanites. 


(With Whitman in Camden, by Horace Traubel. py} 
473. Small, Maynard & Co. $3 00 net. 

A Life of Walt Whitman, by Henry Bryan Binns. py 
369, E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 net.) 


RELIGION 


The Christ of bees Pda by Charles Wil 
liam Stubbs, D. D. EK. P. Dutton & Co 


Four Hulsean ieobevea delivered at Cambridg 
University, on the witness of four representa 
tive poets of England to the Person and thi 
Spirit of Jesus Christ. The four poets ar 
Cynewulf, William Langland, Shakespear 
and Robert Browning, standing for four rep 
resentative periods in the national life o: 
England. The lecturer has searched the ut 
terances of these men to find the spirit anc 
teachings of Christ in which he would have 
his hearers realiza the supreme creative per 
sonality of the Light of the World. To sue 
ceed in such a task not only a clear insight i: 
needed, but a sustained imagination, and bott 
possessed by one who shares: deeply in Jesus 
sense of God the Father and his compassior 
formen. The Dean of Ely has these qualifica 
tions and has performed his task well, es 
pecially, as might be expected, in his treatment 
of Browning. Well chosen quotations from 
many authors make the notes at the end ot 
each lecture not less valuable than the lectures 
themselves. 

The Open Church for the Unchurched, by 


James #. McCulloch. pp. 213. F. H. Revell Co. 
$1 OO net. 


A thorough, discriminating study of the Wes- 
leyan movement in England which has em- 
bodied itself during the last twenty years in 
splendidly equipped missions in London and 
other large cities. Different types of such 
missions are described in detail and valuable 
lessons drawn for Americans with regard to 
use of central halls, the employment of the 
ablest ministers, the need of large subsidies, of 
lay service, and of deaconesses. 

A Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings 

and Chronicles, by William Day Crockett, with 


an introduction by Willis Judson Beecher, ‘DED: 
pp. 365. F.H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 


This attempt to make a continuous chrono- 
logical history of Israel, including arrange- 
ment in parallel. columns of corresponding 
parts of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles will be 
a valuable addition to the working library of 
the student of the Old Testament. It has been 
painstakingly done, and we do not know of 
any other volume just like it. 


Future Life, by i Ee pp. 382. A. C.. 

McClurg & Co. $1.20 
The chief value of this. Tisiol translation is. 
in its complete and suggestive presentation of 
the spiritual insight of the ancients. Scattered! 
traces of the belief in survival as furnished by 
archeology are gathered up in an original 
manner. Rarely has the doctrine in its his- 
torical perspective been made so accessible. 
and interesting. But the writer does not 
handle his discussion of modern movements. 
as satisfactorily. He fails to appreciate the: 
present reac:ion from materialism, and just 
loses the argument from the purpose in man’s. 
development, through his inclination to the- 
osophy. He discredits spiritism. 
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ae Victory of pak sermons and addresses 
by E. L. 3 


Powell. 68. Christian Pub. Co., 
St. Louis. 


he printing of sermons is always a doubtful 
idertaking. Some are as pleasant to read as 
hear. The present volume contains several 

this kind. Missions the Crowning Glory 
ight well be published separately for the 
‘omotion of missions. The Minister in the 
arket Place is a stirsing appeal. Other ser- 
ons are equally inspiring. A few seem to 
2ed the voice and personality of the speaker 
 vitalize them. 


Daniel and his Prophecies, by Rev. C. 


Wright, D. D. pp. 333. Little, Brown E Go. 
$2 50 net. 


ectures originally delivered at the last session 
t the Episcopal Summer School at New Mil- 
rd, Ct., and repeated in London. They con- 
in a critical examination of the prophetical 
ortions of the book and present a strong 
rgument for the genuineness of the super- 
atural insight shown. The comparative sim- 
licity of the traditional view, beside the 
mmplexity of the critics’ problems is stated 
fectively. 


What Is Religion, by Henry S. Pritchett. pp. 
117. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 


ee editorial pages of a later issue for a dis- 
assion of this book. 


FOREIGN LANDS 


The New Far Hast, by Thomas F. aplara. pp. 
319. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $150n 


‘he author has a thesis to Popart: Ameri- 
ans are grossly deceived as to the purposes, 
ttainments and resources of Japan. The 
ation is a feeble, backward one controlled 
y a few master minds who intend to hold 
\sia for the Asiatics. America, the author 
hinks, is in danger of playing into the hands 
f Japan by sympathy and financial support 
o her own undoing. This attitude tends to 
epel the reader, but the book should be read 
Yy every one who wishes to understand the 
resent conditions in China and Japan. Itis 
ull of valuable information ably presented. 
‘he chapters on China are illuminating and 
he story of the recent boycott of American 
oods is remarkable. 

In the March and Borderland of Wales, by 

A. G. Bradley, with Sketches of the Country, 


by W. M. Meredith. pp. 431. Houghton, Mifflin 
& 00. $3 00 net. 


\ rambling, detailed account of the highways 
ind byways in Herefordshire and the Welsh 
ounties adjoining. Various old highroads, 
wild valleys and mountain passes are minutely 
lescribed, and while the material is of interest, 
he book sadly needs editing. The illustra- 
ions add much to the value of the text. 


The Logbook of the So ottarcs Clerk, by John 
oF sewall. pp. 278. C. H. Glass. & Co., Bangor, 
e. 


[he author is one of the few survivors of the 
axpedition under Commodore Perry which 
opened Japan to the knowledge of the world. 
He joined the U.S. S. Saratoga as Captain’s 
elerk, in which position he was both near the 
3enter and freer to move about than a naval 
officer would have been. His pictures of sea 
life in the Orient and of the visits to Japan are 
entertaining and of value. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Literary Illustrations of the Bible; The 

Epistle to the womans. pp. 131; The Book 
a Daniel. pp. 90. iO. Armstrong & Son. 
Each 40 cents. 


The wide range of selection and interest of 
the: illustrative passages cited gives these 
beautiful volumes high value for the lover of 
the Bible and of good literature. Dr. Moffatt 
has not confined himself to the commentaries 
or even to English writings, but has drawn 
upon a wide range of reading in many tongues. 
The power of the Scriptures as seed for thought 
and as expressions of nature, human and di- 
vine, has seldom been more interestingly sug- 
gested than in these and the preceding num- 
bers of the series. 
uripides and the Spirit of His Dramas, by 
Paul Jecharme. pp.392. Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
The author of this critical and literary study 
is professor of Greek poetry in the Univer- 
sity of Paris and his work has been intelli- 
gently and well translated iby James Loeb, 
with a brief introduction by Prof. John W. 


White of Harvard. Euripides js at once the ; 


most modern and the most human of the great 
Greek tragic poets. His personality, philoso- 
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phy and art are set forth with fine acumen and 

enthusiasm, while they are kept within the 

range of the reader who knows no Greek. 
Literature, Its Principles no gee bv 


Theodore W. Hunt, Litt. st De) apps 
Funk & Wagnalls. $1.20 nee? 


A well-written book, full of suggestion for the 
literary student. The best and most impor- 
tant chapter is that on Methods of Literary 
Study, in which the author roundly condemns 
the anatomical method so common in schools 
and colleges. 


FICTION 


The Quickening, by Francis Lynde. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 


An unusually strong piece of work. The cen- 
tral figure is that of a boy growing up in the 
New South amidst its changing social and in- 
dustrial conditions. His mother, intensely 
and narrowly religious, has dedicated him to 
the ministry. The story of how he fights his 
way through perils of faith and perils of the 
flesh, in the confusion of business ethics, ma- 
terialistic standards and Biblical criticism 
makes anew Pilgrim’s Progress. The heroine 
is both charming and sensible. The picture 
of belated feudalism presented by the old 
squire is especially good. 

The Man from America, by Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. pp. 417. HK. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
Like Peter’s Mother, the author’s previous 
book, this is a wholesome, gently-flowing story 
which, without strange adventures or mys- 
teries, holds the attention. Our introduction 
to the kindly old Irish-Frenchman shows us 
one of the most attractive characters we have 
met in recent fiction. He takes his place in 
our hearts alongside of Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville. The shuffling about of the 
young people so that each marries exactly the 
right person is eminently satisfactory, and 
the Man from America seems appropriately 

to have his hand in all which occurs. 


pp. 407. 


The Day Dreamer, by Jesse Lynch Williams. 
pp. 326. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 


Mr. Williams has a lively sense of dramatic 
values. In its original form this was the title 
number of a collection of short stories, The 
Stolen Story, which he gave us a few years 
ago. Then he dramatized it and now he has 
**novelized” the play. The result is an en- 
tertaining long short story with plenty of 
dramatic action and stage directions written 
into the dialogue—a capital evening’s enter- 
tainment without going to the theater. Some 
day the author will make a better use of his 
talent and seriously undertake to give us a 
novel of contemporary manners. 

Hearts and Creeds, by Anna Chapin Ray. pp. 

320. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
A careful study of racia), religious and politi- 
cal conditions in modern Quebec. The group 
of characters who make the center of the 
story are unusually interesting and real. The 
types, Canadian, American, French, English, 
Protestant, Catholic and Agnostic are cleverly 
differentiated. The tragedy of marriage be- 
tween a devout Roman Catholic and a Protes- 
tant with strong, inherited repulsions is im- 
pressive. 

The Building of the City Beautiful, by Joaquin 


Miller. pp. 243. Albert Brandt, Trenton, N. J. 
$1.50 net. 


A charming Utopian dream, full of poetic 
sentiment, sometimes vague and mystical, but 
inspired throughout by the ethics of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The author thinks, ap- 
parently, that all men are good, “‘or almost 
good,’’ that the cause of all evil and the rem- 
edy are indicated by the petition, ‘‘ Lead us 
not into temptation.” ‘‘The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand when temptation is not at 
hand.”? Therefore remove temptation and the 
goal is won. The flaw in the argument is 
evident. Nevertheless the vision is not alto- 
gether misleading and possesses much of rare 
beauty. 

Judith, by Grace Alexander. 

Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
The story of a struggle between conscience 
and the heart, in which right wins but love 
is finally happy. The scene is a little town 
on the Mississippi during the fifties and de- 
scription is rather out of proportion to action. 
A pleasant but not absorbing novel. 

Lucy Meacham Thrus- 

Gated tg he Tiel Br uh Soe ate 
A quiet, well- written story of simple plan and 
idyllic charm. It describes the every-day life 


pp. 431. Bobbs- 
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of the Southern woman during the Civil War. 
The heroine is no Amazon of the camp but a 
bereft bride who endures privations, make- 
shifts and dangers ou the plantation while the 
hasband and father are at the front. Her 
friend and her friend’s lover add complica- 
tions to her own problems. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Municipal Ownership in Great Britain, by © 
Hinge aouore Meyer. pp. 340. Macmillan Co. 
ne 


British municipal officials are generally pig- 
headed and hard to deal with. If a city owns 
gas works it is slow to introduce electric light- 
ing. Therefore municipal ownership would 
not work in the United States! Such is the 
argument. It may seem conclusive to the of- 
ficials of public service corporations, but 
hardly to the public. By some blunder Mr. 
Meyer admits that Birmingham, for example, 
under municipal ownership, reduced the price 
of gas from 75 cents per 1,000 cubic feet in 
1875 to 52 cents in 1885, made interest and 
sinking fund payments on an investment of 
$10,000,000, and realized a profit of $125,000 a 
year. A fair argument for municipal owner- 
ship. The work is a bad example of special 
pleading in favor of private ownership. Its 
statements are not to be taken as complete and 
fair. 

Wayside Talks, by Charles Rake 

Mevlure, Phillips & Co. $1.0 
Here are fifty or more ata snapshots de- 
picting each some phase of common life which 
lends itself to the illuminating of a soul in- 
structing truth. To the charm of brevity and 
simplicity is added, for American readers, the 
piquancy of foreign flavor, most of the scenes 
showing humble life in and about Paris. One 
may here profitably study the art of collecting 
and developing illustrations out of wayside 
material. 


pp. 234. 


Haeckel’s Monism False, by Frank Ballard. 
pp. 605. Chas. H. Kelly, 26 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C, $1.80. 


A work aimed to meet the popularization of 
the views of The Professor of Jena. Dr. Bal- 
lard follows closely the lines laid down by Pro- 
fessor Paulsen, Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. James 
Ward and Robert Flint. Indeed the book is 
to a large extent a résumé of recent criticism 
and discussion. The general conclusion is 
that Monism becomes thinkable only through 
Theism. It borrows or steals all it needs by 
way of capital for the starting of its business. 
It explains all.things by a ‘‘ process,” for 
which neither cause nor direction is supplied. 
It simply begs the whole question. The au- 
thor does not work out his positions in detail 
or sometimes even state them as clearly as 
desirable. 

Forty Years an Advertising Agent, 1865- 


1905, by George Presbury Roweil. pp. 271. 
Printers’ Ink Pub. Co., New York. 


One of the best-known and most successful 
advertising agents in this country writes ina 
chatty, entertaining style about his many-sided 
experiences covering forty years. Originally 
printed in installments in Printers’ Ink, these 
fifty-two papers will interest all concerned 
with the publication of perodical literature. 
Mr. Rowell has been on friendly terms with 
many noted men. whose qualities he depicts 
through fresh and often amusing incidents or 
quotations. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending April 24) 


SOCIAL PROGRESS, 1906, Josiah Strong, editor-in- 
ehief. pp. 337. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 net. 
THE WOMAN IN THE ALCOY®, by Anna Katharine 

Green. pp. 372. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

THE SOUL OF THE PEOPLE, by William M. Ivins. 
pp. 69. Century Co. 

RAISING THE AVERAGE, by Don O. Shelton. pp. 
77. ¥F. A. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 

LivING IN THE SUNSHINE, by H. W.S. (Hannah 
Whitall Smith). pp. 254. F. H. Revell Co. 
$1.00 net. 

THE Duty OF IMPERIAL THINKING AND OTHER 
Essays, by W. L. Watkinson, D. D. pp. 270. 
F. H. Revell Co. $1.00 net. 

BLACK’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, edited by John 
D. Comrie. pp. 855. Macmillan Co. $2 50. 

THe SEAT OF’ AUTHORITY IN RELIGION, by 
James Martineau. pp. 785. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50. Fifth Edition. 

THE HEALTH OF OUR CHILDREN IN THE COLO- 
NiES, by Dr. Lilian Austin Robinson. pp. 183. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 90 cents net. 
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Stanley Memorial Chapel 


A notable dedication took place in New 
Britain, Easter Sunday. Mrs. Alice M. Stan- 
ley, in memory of her husband, erected the 
Stanley Memorial Chapel and presented the 
same to the East Congregational Society for 
religious and social work. Ground was broken 
in the early spring of 1905 by the removal of 
an old house believed to have been built in 
1764 by Rev. Dr. John Smalley, the first pas- 
tor of the First Church in New Britain. 
Here was the center of the town—more than 
a mile east of its present center. At that 
time there were forty houses in the neighbor- 
hood, now there is a population of 6,000 and 
the only place of worship a small Luthunian 
Roman chureb. 

Dr. Smalley was pastor over fifty years 


and helped to educate many young men, 
among them, Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, Chief 
Justice Oliver Ellsworth and Major-General 
Patterson. 

Work has been carried on in a temporary 
building since May, 1905, under the direction 
of Rev. Herbert C. Ide, assistant pastor of 
the South Church, with most encouraging 
success. The present building is of stone 
and beautifully furnished. Its location will 
permit an enlargement which apparently will 
be necessary in the near future. At the ded- 
ication Dr, O. S. Davis preached the sermon, 
Dr. J. W. Cooper and others made addresses. 

O, fora like broad-minded generosity that 


-would provide thus liberally for the growing 


centers of population! Up sth lo 


In and Around Boston 


Sunday Evenings at Mt. Vernon Church 


For a number of years the doors of Mt. 
Vernon Church were closed on Sunday even- 
ings, the scattered homes of its members 
making their presence at the second service 
difficult and often unadvisable. During the 
past winter, however, Rev. A. P. Fitch, min- 
ister of the church, feeling that Mt. Vernon 
had a mission to the people in its locality, to 
students and strangers as well as to its own 
congregation, has maintained a service for 
evening worship. In announcing its discon- 
tinuance for the summer, to be resumed on 
the first Sunday evening in October, Mr. Fitch 
says: 


The minister is rejoiced to state that evi- 
dence, from various sources, has come to him 


of the reulity and fervor of this service. The. 


congregations have been small but singularly 
steady in attendance and composed, to a 
large extent, of those who do not attend the 
morning services of this church. ... The 
seats are free, no collection is taken, and it 
offers us our best opportunity to minister 
generously to the community. And it does 
more than that. The strong drift of contem- 
porary life is away from a second Sunday 
service and towards a secularized Sabbath. 
Many Christian churches are, of their own 
accord, ministering to the demand for recrea- 
tion and entertainment by the type of second 
service which they offer and are unconsciously 
helping to bring the day when the theater 
and music hall shall be regularly opened seven 
days in the week, If we can create, in this 
church and place, a Sunday evening service 
whose offering to the community shall be the 
simple offering of worship and instruction 
and the repose that is born of reverence, we 
shall win a victory in a critical time, for 


righteousness and for men. We ought to do 
it, this winter’s experience has shown that 
slowly but steadily we can do it, and by God’s 
grace, we will do it. 


Financing the Local Church 


This subject was ably discussed before the 
Ministers’ Meeting last Monday by Rey. John 
L. Sewall of Randolph. He defined Church 
Finance as ‘‘ the science and art of applying 
money to the progress of the kingdom of God 
in eyery way possible and in just proportion.” 
Money given for the home expenses of the 
local church, while it is consecrated money, 
is not charity, but is paid for value received, 
as is the cost of one’s individual home. It is 
dangerous to push aside outside calls until 
the local church is perfectly equipped. He 
warned against timid or parsimonious leader- 
ship as a foe to progress; and against over- 
generous leadership as preventing a fair dis- 
tribution of burdens. The minister should 
have a voice as to the methods of raising 
funds and be free to preach on the Christian 
use of money. } 

There was lively discussion. Dr. Higgons 
of Chelsea uses the fetching method of utter- 
ing a stimulating prayer as the deacons stand 
before him, empty boxes in hand, the collec- 
tion being followed by the Gloria. Mr. Kim- 
ball of South Weymouth makes the covenant 
to be signed by entering members contain an 
agreement to contribute to church support. 


Fisk University and Booker Washington 

The meeting held at the Old South Church, 
Boston, April 24, in the interests of Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, was largely attended. Its 
immediate occasion was to afford an opportu- 
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nity for Dr. Booker T. Washington to present 
his views concerning the higher education for 
which Fisk University stands, Mrs. Washing- 
ton being a graduate of Fisk. 

President Eliot, who presided, spoke of the 
importance of the higher education to furnish 
for the Negro race not only professional, but 
also business men; for business, he said, was. 
fast becoming an intellectual pursuit. Pres. 
J. G. Merrill gave a brief history of the school, 
explaining its loyalty to the doctrine of human 
brotherhood and its present opportunity ow- 
ing to the peculiar social and economic condi- 
tions in the South and its needs, especially of 
an endowment to match its fine plant and its 
large student body. 

Dr. Washington dwelt upon the particular 
importance of the higher education in order 
to recruit the teaching force in the Southern 
schools, to man the professions and to enable 
the Negro to use his opening business oppor- 
tunities. He bore marked testimony to the 
part which Fisk University has played in 
bringing about cordial relations between the 
races. It certainly was a gracious act for the 
principal of Tuskegee thus to further the in- 
terests of a sister institution. 


Young Men’s Congregational Club 

The annual business meeting resulted in the 
election of Charles W. Davidson of Newton- 
ville as president and Ethelbert V. Grabill 
secretary. The club during the past year 
under the presidency of Mr. Goss has made a. 
net gain of thirty members, its roll now hay- 
ing one hundred and thirty-four names. At 
the next meeting, Ladies’ Night, the speaker 
will be Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brook- 
lyn. 


lowa College Reunion 
Back of all meetings of the graduates and 


‘friends of this noble institution are certain 


traditions, sacrifices and resolves that con- 
tribute an indefinable element to such.a gath- 
ering. So when the alumni come together 
the rally becomes a love feast. The new 
president, John H. T. Main, in laic dress, 


widely recognized as a competent educator, a 


favorite with students, recently elevated into 
the executive chair by unanimous, unhesitat- 
ing election was accorded an enthusiastic re- 
ception at the Hotel Bellevue, April 23. Rev. 
James L. Hill, D.D, of Salem, Mass., pre- 
sided, and among the sons and daughters of 
the college present were: W. H. Brainerd, 
architect of the new Baptist Ford Memorial 
Building in Boston; Dr. Bowen, a member of 
the faculty of Wellesley College; Miss Ger- 
trude Edmund, head of the City Normal 
Training School of Lowell; Rey. A. L. Weath- 
erly of Worcester, and a spirited company of 
young men and women who are attending the 
art and professional schools of Boston and 
vicinity. ~ 


Congregational Co-operation in 
Wisconsin 


Weare having such more and more in this 
state and consider it a great gain to our work. 

For years we have suffered for lack of some 
definite method to express the fellowship of 
the churches. The smaller churches felt the 
need of sympathy and support from the larger 
and stronger ones. When pastorless, they 
found it difficult to get the sort of minister 
needed and often went months with unsup- 
plied pulpits, at great loss of numbers and 
power. And then, in the stress of need, they 
would accept the service of. strangers of 
whose record they were ignorant, often to 
their sorrow. 

To remedy this weakness in our methods 
in 1903 a state pastoral committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of the chairmen of the 
committees on ministerial standing in the ten 


district conventions. A secretary was nomi- 


nated by this committee and elected by the 
state body and his support provided. This 
secretary epresents the fellowship of the 
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churches and through him the state pastoral 
committee offers its aid to pastorless churches 
and churchless pastors. A record of men de- 
siring pastorates is kept on file. When a 
change in the pastorate is about to take place 
the secretary corresponds with the parties, 
offering such aid as is within the power of 
‘the committee, which is usually gladly ac- 
cepted. 

After over two years’ trial it is found that 
vacancies have been shortened; sometimes on 
the closing of one pastorate a new one begins, 
and s0 a great loss has been prevented. Be- 
sides, worthy men more readily find places 
and the failures are left to seek a change of 
occupation. 

It is proposed to have all changes take place 
in summer so as to leave unbroken the fall and 
winter, which are more favorable for aggres- 
sive work. It is believed that when the 
churches and the state pastoral committee 
shall get into full co-operation, the evils inci- 
dent to changes in the pastorate will be re- 
duced to a minimum. The working of this 
committee affords a needed supervision, a sort 
of connectionalism that affords an adequate 
channel for fellowship and at the same time 
is in harmony with the autonomy of the 
ehurches, Hy, A. My 


A Prayer Meeting Without a 
Leader 


The bane of much of our religion is conven- 
tionality. The rut leads to the verge of ruin. 
Something out of the ordinary is needed now 
and then, if only to make the value of the 
ordinary more evident. Of nothing is this 
truer than of the prayer meeting. Coming so 
often, it is in danger of becoming weak if the 
same form prevails monotonously in a service 
intended to be informal. One of our younger 
ministers, Mr. Wilfred Withington, now a stu- 
dent of Pacific Theological Seminary, has in- 

_ troduced a new plan, a prayer meeting without 
-aleader—that is, without a visible, conspicuous 
leader. There is a certain open reliance upon 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit in a meeting 
without external leadership. Mr. Withington 
has availed himself of this fact, without neg- 
lecting the value of thoughtful preparation 
and unobtrusive individual responsibility. 

Some one starts the service with this open- 

ing sentence: Jesus says, Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them. To this the company 
responds: One is our Master, even Christ, and 
all we are brethren. Then follows the Lord’s 
Prayer; the opener referred to above offers a 
‘thought fitted to open out a line of meditation 
and prayer; and the meeting is under way. 

The results of this method have been greater 
freedom of expression, less formality, a more 

sincere, and therefore a more spiritual at- 
mosphere in the prayer meeting. A method 
adapted to one church may not be adapted to 
another; but this plan or some modification of 
it may prove of value to not a few churches, 
as a variation from the stereotyped form. 

; Ten Wer Bs 


Eastern Washington and North- 


ern Idaho 


This association met with Plymouth Church, Spo- 
kane, April 17-19. One hundred and one ministers 
‘and delegates assembled, making the largest num- 
er present in its twenty-eight years’ history, and 
‘probably the largest association, either local or 
‘state, ever held in Washington. The inspiring at- 
tendance, the delightful hospitality of Plymouth 
and the sister churches of Spokane, the genial wit 
-of the new pastor, Rev. H. E. Mills, and the punc- 
tuality of the moderator, Rev. W. M. Proctor of 
Ritzville, made the gathering an all-around success 

A new constitution was adopted which provided 
more carefully for the licensure and credentials of 
ministers, and placed the election of moderator at 
the close of the association, so that the moderator- 
elect shall hold office in the interim and be prepared 
to open the association with an address. 

The sermon was by Rev. C. F. Clarke of Cheney, 
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formerly of West Newbury, Mass. The main themes 
of the meeting were: Evangelization; The Mission- 
ary Situation; Religious Education; The Ideal 
Preaching Service, and The Church in Relation to 
the Social Conscience. Strong feeling was expressed 
that the benevolent societies ought to plan their 
special subscriptions so as not to overlap. The tre- 
mendous cut from the Home Missionary Society, 
which will result in the loss of nearly forty fields 
for the state unless made up by an emergency sub- 
scription, was faced with courage. 
This resolution was passed: 


We approve the union of the Congregational, Meth- 
odist Protestant and United Brethren Churches, and 
heartily indorse the spirit and purpose of the move- 
ment. We view with special satisfaction the proba- 
ble increase in the efficiency of the benevolent 
societies and the security of church property. We 
hope that the work of the proposed “ stationing 
committee’? may be so guarded as to secure our 
churches and ministers from any real loss of free- 
dom. 


Resolutions of sympathy were telegraphed to San 
Francisco, and the association planned for consid- 
erable evangelistic work the coming year. 

The reports from the churches, both as to attend- 


ance and as to material improvement, were much 


more favorable than usual. A number of churches 
reported the Sunday evening problem as solved. 
The lack of comity whereby other denominations 
encroach on our churches already organized, was 
earnestly lamented, and an aggressive movement 
to create a larger measure of harmony was proposed. 
Hitherto our advances have been either spurned or, 
if accepted, have been quietly disregarded. A. R. 


Easter Aftermath 


Easter offerings in Rhode Island churches this 
year were extremely large. The most noteworthy 
occurred at Elmwood Temple, Providence, where 
a recent member, a young woman, offered with 
her brother on a recent prayer meeting night to 
assume one-third of the debt of about $3,000 on 
condition that the church was free by Easter. It 
was, and jubilant were the hallelujahs. 

Four years ago Second Church, Greenwich, Ct., 
Rev. Joseph H. Selden, D. D., pastor, celebrated its 
two hundredth anniversary by rebuilding its audi- 
torium at a cost of $35,000. On Easter of this year 
a special offering was asked for, to be devoted to 
the payment of an indebtedness of $16,000. No 
canvass was attempted. The committee in charge 
laid the facts before the congregation, distributing 
pledges to the members to be returned at Easter. 
The unsolicited gifts of the church received that 
day were $1,500 in excess of the sum required. 
By the gift of Mr. Edward Brush, a life-long member 
of the church, $25,000 have been received for the 
rebuilding of the chapel, which is to be transformed 
into a parish house, containing a Sunday school 
room of the most approved design and every facility 
for the social and institutional work of the church. 

First Church, Lincoln, Neb., has established the 
custom to celebrate Easter by an offering for one of 
the great denominational boards. This year the 
annual offering for the American Board was made. 
The custom was inaugurated of announcing some 
special gift. to the church on Easter Sunday. This 
year it was a handsome pulpit Bible, to cost $45, 
from the Sunday school. It isto be made expressly 
for the church, using the American revision. 

First Church, Hverett, Mass., Rev. W. I. Sweet, 
took an Easter offering of $1,300 toward liquidating 
the balance of the debt onthe church. It is expected 
that when the offerings are all in, the amount of the 
mortgage, $2,000, will be realized. 

At Northfield, Vt., Rev. J. B. Sargent, a free will 
offering for the parsonage fund amounted to $565. 

At Good Will Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Rev. E. D. 
Gaylord, pastor, sixty-five new members were re- 
ceived, forty-nine on confession, making a total of 
seventy-nine since the first of the year. An Easter 
offering for the birthday fund, by means of which 
the debt of the church is being paid, amounted to 
over $400. 

At Park Avenue Church, Meadville, Pa., Rev. C. 
Thurston Chase is the new pastor. The Easter 
offering was $1,000, a third more than in previous 
years. It is planned to lift the debt from church 
building at the twenty-fifth anniversary, May 13. 

At Marysville, 0., Rev. C. A. Stroup, fifty persons 
were received to membership, forty-seven on con- 
fession, making a total of eighty within a year. 
Twelve hundred dollars were raised to rebuild choir 
loft and decorate auditorium during pastor’s ab- 
sence this summer in Europe. 

In Plymouth Church, Newark, 0., T. L. Kiernan, 
minister, thirty-seven were received to church fel- 
lowship. These include the large membership class 
prepared by the pastor. The church has had fifty 
accessions since Jan. 1, thirty-nine on confession. 
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In Avoca, Neb., Rev. John Sattler received thirty- 
four new members, and administered the sacra- 
ment to the largest number of communicants in 
ehurch’s history. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Presbytery has just 
admitted to fellowship a minister from New 
Jersey, formerly a student at Colgate Uni- 
versity, who denies the Virgin Birth. 


The Roman Catholic coadjutor archbishop 
of San Francisco has cabled to the Vatican 
that the damage to Catholic Church property 
by earthquake and fire will exceed six million 
dollars. 


Four Roman cardinals dined with Ambas- _ 
sador White in Rome last week at a dinner 
given in honor of Archbishop Ireland. Mr. 
White being accredited to the Quirinal—or 
the Italian State—this concession, the first 
since the fall of the temporal power of the 
pope, takes on some significance. 


Ohio is to have a state convention May 1, at 
Columbus, of those clergymen and laymen in- 
terested in preserving the Lord’s Day as a 
day of rest. The movement has back of it a 
feeling that the present is a time when, if 
the same vigor and organized effort can be 
brought to bear on this problem that recently 
was enlisted in the fight for a higher tax on 
saloons, much can be accomplished. 


From an interesting article on The Lutheran 
Church in New England in the Lutheran we 
learn that there are 116 organized Lutheran 
congregations in New England located in 
fifty-seven cities or towns, forty-two of which 
churches belong to the Augustana Synod, and 
only five of the entire number use the English 
tongue. The writer tells of the efforts being 
made to proseltize these German Protestants 
and the success of the efforts, but he has to 
admit that great majority of the clergy would 
seemingly rather lose Lutherans to the world, 
or to other Protestant sects, than make any 
effort to adjust themselves or their worship 
to the demand for adaptation to environment. 


From Los Angeles, Cal., comes a report of 
the Chapman campaign, after a year has 
elapsed testing its permanent results. The 
report is complied from the experiences: of 
fourteen churches. During the three months 
from February to May 1905, 1,034 members 
were added, as over against 541 received dur- 
ing those months in 1904. Of these it was 
estimated that 242 would not have been re- 
ceived without the campaign. The pastors, 
in the main, commended the movement and a 
spirit of co-operation among the churches was 
developed. Seattle and Denver Presbyterian 
churches also report unusually large accessions 
which they credit in part to the Chapman 
campaign. 

Church unity is in the air in South Africa as 
well asin Australia and Canada among Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians. The last 
number (March) of the South African Con- 
gregational Magazine comes to us with edi- 
torial discussion of the plan; and it makes the 
following declaration: 

We should, I think, be quite willing to do 
justice to Presbyterian theology, since it is 
now in its essence our own; to make some of 
our deacons elders, as we now do sometimes; 
to call our deacons’ meeting a session, since 
all our colored and native churches have al- 
ready their kerk-raad, and with a little per- 
suasion we might possibly be induced to des- 
ignate our district associations as presbyteries 
and our Annual Assembly asaSynod. What’s 
in a name? The periodical indaba by any 
other name will smell as sweet. And in ex- 
change for such concessions we should only 
have to ask our Presbyterian friends to rec- 
ognize the simple fact that in this country 
they are and must be just as Congregational 
as we are, and that they must let us go on 
managing the internal affairs of our churches 
with the minimum of interference from any 
outside official authority. What is to hinder 
the settlement of a modus vivendi of this char- 
acter? Nothing but names and words and 
vain traditions of the fathers! - 
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The Spirit of Unity in Concord 


For eight weeks this New Hampshire city 
has been stirred by a remarkable series of 
meetings planned by the pastor of the South 
Church. Representative ministers of different 
denominations were invited to speak at the 
vesper services held at five o’clock on what 
their particular denominations believed and 
stood for. All asked, except the Roman Cath- 
olics, accepted the invitation cordially and 
took part in a spirit of genuine fraternity. 
These denominations were represented: Meth- 
odists, Adventists, Unitarians, Free Bap- 
tists, Universalists, Congregationalists, Epis- 
copalians and Baptists, in that order. The 
Episcopalians were represented by the Bishop 
Coadjutor of New Hampshire and the Univer- 
salists by the editor of their denominational 
paper, owing to the illness of the local Uni- 
versalist pastor. 

After a brief devotional service of prayer 
and song each speaker was allowed thirty 
minutes, and spoke to the directly personal 
theme, ‘‘ Why I am so and so.” The addresses 
were of a uniformly high order, sometimes 
sparkling with wit and humor, sometimes 
argumentative, but always informing, suggest- 
ive, and never controversial. All the speakers 
were positive and affirmative yet generous and 
courteous to those who disagreed with them. 
A broad charity went side by side with candor; 
and altogether it was as good an exhibition of 
pulpit reciprocity and practical unity as one 
could wish to see. 

The results were patent and immediate. 
The largest congregations that Concord has 
ever seen for so long a series of meetings—so 
the older ones declare—gathered week after 
week. The interest did not seem to abate, 
but Sunday after Sunday the large audito- 
rium was taxed to its fullest seating capacity. 
People who came first out of curiosity con- 
tinued to come out of genuine interest. The 
spirit of fairness that seemed to animate the 
speakers was transferred to the audience, snd 
it was evident that the arguments presented 
were being carefully weighed. The subjects, 
moreover, were not dropped at the church 
door, but taken to home and store and office 
and freely commented upon during the week. 

It has been a deep, quiet work. Doubtless 
some have been confused by the various 
presentations, but many more have a better 
understanding of denominational belief and 
polity than they have ever had before. There 
has been a wide sowing of denominational 
theology and consequently an uprising of the 
average Christian intelligence. The really 
beautiful part of the whole thing has been 
the exceedingly apparent dictum that ‘our 
agreements are really greater than our differ- 
ences.’’ 

It is hard to come at the full value of any 
such movement, either appreciatively or de- 
rogatively; but one woman, whose position 
allows her to feel the public pulse, said volun- 
tarily to the writer, ‘‘I think this winter has 
been the spiritual high-water mark for our 
city.’? Probably others would not agree with 
her. But why not call a growing good fellow- 
ship and a better mutual understanding one 
form of a revival? Doesn’t the Spirit blow 
where it listeth? Could these meetings have 
been held twenty-five years ago? VERITAS. 


Presbyterian Bicentennial 


After a week with Benjamin Franklin staid 
Philadelphians have been giving their atten- 
tion to the beginnings of Presbyterianism in 
this country. The first Presbyterian church 
in this city was formed in 1698. This church 
with five others in this general region united 
to form a presbytery in 1706. Rev. Jedediah 
Andrews was pastor of the Philadelphia church 
and a member of the presbytery. This body, 
though called a presbytery differed little from 
a Congregational conference of churches. Mr. 
Andrews was a Congregationalist during his 
nearly fifty years’ ministry in that church. 
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Under the influence of Mr. Makemie, father 
of Presbyterianism in this country, the pres- 
bytery was organized upon a basis that suited 
Mr. Andrews and his friends. They said: 
‘We will accept the name of presbytery, pro- 
vided the body when formed shall assume no 
authority over the churches. We do not care 
for the name, but we do care for the freedom 
of the churches.” 

For twenty years the presbytery had no 
written constitution nor any prescribed form 
of discipline. When the Westminster Confes- 
sion was adopted in 1729, it was put in such 
form as, in the language of Dr. Green, “‘left 
nothing of Presbyterianism but the name.” 
In the adopting act they say, ‘‘ We do utterly 
disclaim all legislative power and authority 
over the churches.”’ For some years after the 
Westminster standards were adopted, it was 
understood that they were not to be regarded 
as compulsory and might be disregarded by 
any that did not choose to accept them. 

J. Ee 


Withdrawal of Professor 
Walker 


The resignation of Rev. Prof. Charles S. Walker 
from the faculty of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College is an event sure to be of interest to many 
readers of The Congregationalist. For nearly 
twenty years, or more than half the life of the 
institution, Dr. Walker has been identified with its 


The 


PROF. CHARLES 8S. WALKER 


affairs as professor of political science, chaplain of 
the college and secretary of the faculty. He has 
had the conduct of morning “‘ chapel” and also of 
the Sunday church service, until that exercise was 
discontinued some three years ago. Thus as 
teacher, administrator and preacher Professor 
Walker has wrought upon the college and a host 
of students now scattered over the world. 

As preparation for this many-sided work there is 
a record of school days in Cincinnati and in New 
York State; a start in business broken off for army 
life in 1864; a college course divided between Ma- 
rietta and Yale; seminary days at Yale; pastorates 
at Darien, Ct., Huntington, W. Va., Holyoke and 
South Amherst, Mass.; and graduate study in phi- 
losophy at Amherst College during this last pas- 
torate. 

During these years of labor at the college Dr. 
Walker has found time to interest himself in all 
that makes for the best life of Amherst and of this 
valley. His nameis linked with the institution of its 
public, social and religious affairs; in many of them 
he has been a recognized leader ; the village church 
of Amherst owes much to his wise counsel and gen- 
erous service. His withdrawal from the college 
leaves him free, while in full vigor of life, to lecture 
and to preach: our churches will find in him an ex- 
cellent supply. W. E. 8. 


I believe the real religious life, after which 
every one should seek, is to ba one with God, 
and we can only do or become that by finding 
out the laws of God and putting ourselves as 
one with him. The minute we get the inner 
life, the heart right, that minute all difficulties 
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disappear, and we will become strong in the 
parts wherein we were weak and all else will 
be made simple and clear and plain.—Booken 
T. Washington. 


Current Evangelism 


Meetings in Stoughton, Mass. 


First Church, Rev. Thomas Bicknell, pastor, helc 
a series of evangelistic meetings during Passior 
Week, which were the culmination of earnest prep 
aration. To this end all the departments of the 
church—separately and unitedly—devoted them 
selves in prayer and consecration. A large cory 
of workers was detailed to visit nearly every home 
in the congregation. There was liberal advertisins 
in papers and by circulars. A special chorus wa: 
drilled.. A Mothers’ Association of about sixty 
members used every effort to bring all who shoul 
be interested into touch with the spirit of the move 
ment. J 

Rey. Alan Hudson of Brockton opened the serv 
ices with fervor and helpfulness, speaking on The 
Value of Christian Influence. Tuesday night, Rev 
Charles E. Beals of Cambridge preached a sermo! 
uplifting and convincing. On the first two night: 
the main aim was to quicken church members anc 
arouse Christian workers. 

During the rest of the week, meetings were con 
ducted by Rev. D. A. MacPhie, assistant secretary 
of the New England Evangelistic Association. Hi: 
was direct, persuasive talk about sin, pardon anc 
eternal life. All his words were earnest, some se 
vere; but he spoke with tenderness that won man} 
to take a stand for Christ. 

There were special meetings for men; for women 
for children between twelve and eighteen. Mr 
MacPhie has the enyiable gift of making every on 
feel that he sees in him something good, wortl 
loving and saying. 

At the first two meetings, Miss Jennie Shepard 
son, soloist and harpist, sang sweetly and impres 
sively. During the rest of the services, Mr. J. L 
Estey conducted the music. His clear, soulfu 
voice held the audiences with its fervor and in 
spiration. 

About fifty expressed the purpose to live fo 
Christ. Many are in a thoughtful mood, and thi 
work is still progressing. 

Much gratitude is felt to the evangelists wh: 
wrought so well and have left only helpful con 
ditions behind. TB. 


Mr. Lyon at Northfield, Minn. 


The most extensive and fruitful revival that eve 
visited this place has accompanied the labors o 
Rey. M. H. Lyon, the evangelist, and his singer 
Mr. James Patterson, in a four weeks’ series o 
meetings, closing April 15. Northfield has bu 
3,500 people, but a temporary tabernacle, seatin; 
1,400, was filled day after day and night afte 
night, for nearly sixty services, and at times hel 
1,500-1,600, The movement was undertaken b: 
the Baptist, Methodist, Moravian and Congrega 
tional churches, but it soon won the approval an 
commendation of all the rest, including the Episco 
pal and the Catholic, and all were included in th 
list of the churches for which the converts ex 
pressed a preference. Those ready to accept Chris 
and commit themselves fully to his service wer 
invited to come forward, give Mr. Lyon their han 
as a token of their new purpose and sign a forma 
covenant with Christ. Between five and six hun 
dred signed these cards, but many others must b 
counted as converts, who, for certain reasons, di 
not go forward. There was also, of course, a won 
derful quickening of spiritual life among professe: 
Christians, and an unprecented awakening of zea 
in personal service. 

Two collateral effects of the revival came out a 
the closing meeting on the evening of Easter Sun 
day. One was a call upon the absentees fron 
churches elsewhere to come forward and sign cards 
stating where their membership is held. Man 
responded, and some who have had “‘ their religio: 
in their trunks” will become identified with loca 
ehurches. The other was the arousing of a stron 
anti-saloon sentiment, culminating in a rising vot 
of the great audience, pledging what must hav 
been nearly one-half of the population of the city 
to an effort to oust the traffic. It was a significan 
stroke and has carried consternation into the ene 
my’s camp. G. H. 


At the request of Emperor William of Ger 
many, Irving R. Wiles is painting a portrai 
of President Roosevelt which is to be hung 01 
the walls of the University of Berlin. 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. 
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To that end, brief 


voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


The Proposed Reorganization of Our 
Home Missionary Society 


Among the recommendations of the Com- 
nittee of Five to our Congregational Home 
Missionary Society is one that the method of 
pportionment of home mission funds be that 
mown as the Illinois Plan. 

Tam not sure whether this recommendation 
s to be considered at Oak Park in discussing 
he proposed amendments to the society’s con- 
titution; but I should like to suggest that it 
s too important a matter to stand as the 
olicy of the reorganized society just because 
ome fifty persons voted for it at Springfield 
ast year as a part of a plan which, as a whole, 
hey approved. 

One principal weakness in the in many re- 
pects admirable plan of the committee seems to 
e that, in their eagerness to adjust the nationat 
nd state organizations to each other, they 
ave left the churches pretty much out of 
ccount. So here, the Illinois Plan practically 
akes the decision as to whether a church’s 
ifts shall go to the work in its own state or 
o the national work out of the hands of the 
yhurch altogether. It is true that a formal 
xception is made ‘‘ where moneys or bequests 
re so definitely restricted by the donors to 
he work of either society that they cannot be 
pportioned’’; but this is at once vitiated for 
ll gifts except bequests of $4,000, or more, by 
he provision that, despite such restriction on 
he part of the donor, these gifts shall all 
e counted in the reckoning of the percentage 
greed upon by the societies themselves— 
amely, eighty per cent. for home work and 
wenty per cent. for work outside the state. 

In many of our churches two offerings are 
aken annually, one for the state and one for 
he national work. This leaves the decision 
s to what their gifts should be used for where 
; belongs—with the givers. And if all our 
hurches would follow this plan it is difficult 
» see how any dispute could arise as to 
pportionment of offerings. Certainly that 
ersonal and vital interest, which after all 
3 worth so much more in a revival of mission- 
ry giving than any mechanical device, is not 
kely to be increased by assigning the disposal 
f our churches’ benevolent offerings for home 
1issions to a body in whose decisions they 
ave not even direct representation. 

One wonders, too, why this right to say 
rhere one’s gifts should be spent should be 
uarded for those churches or individuals 
rhose privilege it is to give $4,000, or more, 
nd yet denied to those who must give less. 
uppose a man should say to his pastor, “I 
rant to give $100 to our Home Missionary 
ociety to be used for its work in Cuba.’ 
‘he pastor would have to reply: ‘‘I am sorry, 
ut under the new plan of our national so- 
iety, you can’t do that. They will take your 
100 and make a note of the fact that you 
ould like to have it go to Cuba; but, all the 
ame, before the year is out, they will take 
ack as much as they think they need of it, 
xr the work here in Connecticut. If you 
rant it to be clear gain for Cuba, you mustn’t 
ive it to our C. H. M.S.” 

The committee say that churches in some 
tates have been given to understand that all 
crease of gifts to the state society above the 
shedule inures to the benefit of the national 
ciety, and they have recommended that this 
e stopped, and that all moneys received above 
n agreed amount hereafter go to a state for 
eae within the state itself if it so de- 

But there are other churches that have 

“a precisely ‘the opposite experience. One 

nurch, for example, which was giving, 


more to state than to national work, was 
told by a former secretary of the state society 
that if the amount sent to the national so- 
ciety’s treasury were not sent in part or in 
whole to the state society, in addition to the 
smaller offering the chureh did annually send 
to the state society, at the end of the year the 
money would, nevertheless, come back into 
the state treasury under the compact which, 
like the Illinois agreement, provided for a 
certain percentage for state work. If I am 
not mistaken, the new plan offers no relief 
whatever from these intolerable conditions 
when they fall on this side of the line. It 
even takes away, apparently, through the 
above quoted provision allowing funds over 
and above an agreed amount to go to state 
work, the one provision in the Illinois plan 
that looks in the other direction, namely, that 
which provides that sums over a total of 
$22,000 should not be divided, but should go 
wholly to the C. H. M.S. 

All this seems to me to suggest further that 
this whole plan of reorganization has not 
been fully considered outside of the commit- 
tee, as it deserves to be when so sweeping 
changes are involved. I met recently eleven 
Congregational pastors here in Connecticut. 
Without letting my own opinion be known, I 
asked them separately their estimate of the 
new plan. One was in favor, four were 
against, while six said they knew nothing 
about it in detail, not enough to have any 
opinion. These may or may not have been 
typical men in this respect, but such a fact, 
together with the conditions under which the 
Springfield meeting was held, suggests at 
least that the meeting at Oak Park ought to 
look twice before it leaps into a plan that may 
separate our churches a degree farther from 
those men out in Idaho and Montana who, as 
Dr. Patton told us in The Congregationalist a 
while ago, already feel that we have sent 
them out there only to desert them, and leave 
us a little more isolated and selfish than we 
are already. GERALD H. BEARD. 


The Kind of Immortality to Preach 


Your recent articles on Immortality were 
good reading, as also the discussion upon the 
need of new emphasis upon this doctrine in 
modern preaching. No theme has so trans- 
formed the Church or given so noble and 
deathless an impulse to righteousness as faith 
in the possibility of Eternal Life. 

But is it not significant that all these aspira- 
tions appeal to the disciples of Christ? The 
New Testament rings its melodious changes 
upon the fact that believers shall have experi- 
ence “‘of that new life when sin shall be no 
more!” 

If the pendulum is to swing far back and we 
are to preach Immortality with renewed em- 
phasis, is it to be universal and “essential” 
immortality, with its problems insoluble upon 
the basis of a just and omnipotent—not to say 
loving—God: or may we speak the blessed 
positivism of New Testament faith that “the 
gift of God is eternal life’ and that “ whoso- 
ever believeth in him shall not perish but have 
everlasting life? ’’ 

Whence first came the belief in the essential 
immortality of the race does not appear, but 
it seem3 to be born of intuition or philosophy 
rather than of Scripture. And does it not 
involve a blot upon the universe which a true 
conception of God would demand should be 
either cured or cleansed! Erasure, total and 
absolute, would be more merciful—and more 
consistent. 

Old theologians and artists loved to linger 


drons, to scare the timid into piety; not so 
the New Testament. Both Johannean and 
Pauline texts gleam with the promise of eter- 
nal life for the believer and linger not upon 
the horrors of any lurid background of eternal 
woe. Even the synoptic Gospels turn quickly 
away and gaze long into realms of glory. 

Is anything which is really valuable as an 
incentive omitted when we accept literally the 
mass of Scripture which seems to project 
immortality as an achievement, secured by 
the disciple but otherwise unattained? Does 
not every positive inducement to be good re- 
main, that we may live forever, since ‘‘he 
that hath the Son of God hath the life; and 
he that hath not the Son of God hath not the 
life.’’ 

This is a positive inspiration—for when one 
achieves the Christ-life in its divine quality, 
he has immortality which is the essence of 
God. ‘‘Partaker of the divine nature,’’ he 
becomes also, as God is, immortal. 

This seems a glorious, merciful, inspiring 
ideal. Failing to attain it—like the abortive 
germ of other millions—he gradually disap- 
pears, mortal because failing to fulfil the con- 
ditions of a blessed immortality. Is this not 
Scriptural? LEAVITT H. HALLOCK. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 
ANDRESS, JOHN H., Chadron, Neb., to Weeping 
Water. Accepts. 
BEDDOES, ARTHUR E., Minooka, Ill., to Plainfield. 
Accepts. 


BLANCHARD, JOHN L., Le'Mars, fo., to Irving 
Place and Grove Chs., Pueblo, Col. 

BusH, HARVEY S., Port Huron, Mich., 
stantine. Accepts. 

CARROLL, CHAS. W., Hough Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O., 
to First Ch., Toledo. 

CLARKE, CHAS. F., Cheney, Wn., to Green Lake. 

DAVIS, C. WESLEY (U. B.), Central Lake, Mich., 
to Alamo. Accepts. 

DREw, CHAS. E., Danville, Io., to Strawberry Point. 

GIBSON, Rev. Mr., to United Congregational and 
Baptist Chs., Rockford, Mich. Accepts. 


Continued on page 662. 


to Con- 


r 


ide Made 


Have your cake, muffins, 
and tea biscuit home-made. 
They will be fresher, cleaner, 
more tasty and wholesome. 

Royal Baking Powder helps 
the house-wife to produce at 
home,’quickly and economical- 
ly, fine and tasty cake, the raised 
hot-biscuit, puddings, the frosted 


layer-cake, crisp cookies, crul- 


lers, crusts and muffins, with 
which the ready-made food 
found at the bake-shop or 


grocery does not compare. 
Royal is the greatest of bake- 
day helps. 
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HARVEY, JASPER P., formerly of Columbia, Ct , to 
Chester, Mass. Accepts. 

HINDS, JOHN M., Yale Sem., to Second Ch., Nor- 
folk, Neb. Accepts. 

LESHER, EVERETT, Spring Valley, Minn., to Owa- 
tonna. Accepts. 

MAHONE, LUTHER D., after three months’ service, 
to the permanent pastorate at North Yakima, 
Wo. 

McCorp, JOHN D., Gowrie, Io., to Lake City. <Ac- 
cepts. 


‘Another week 
gone—”’ 


and the little family in your cheerful 
home is still unprotected from the 
trials of financial stress if you should 
be suddenly taken away. 

Save them that trial. Save a little 
money which now goes for inciden- 
tals, and let it build a barrier wall 
against the attacks of want, when 
such protection is most needed. 


The Prudential 


can help you build that wall. It is 
no idle catch phrase that has insepar- 
ably linked the Prudential name with 
the Rock of Gibraltar. It Zas the 
strength of Gibraltar, and you may 
well use its resources, its solidity, its 
liberal terms of insurance to safe- 
guard the financial welfare of your 
family. 

Another week has begun. Write 
to-day for circular, ‘‘How Can I 
Invest One Hundred Dollars per 
Year to the Best Advantage ?” 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. a 


Dept. 59. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 
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Moxis, CHAS. H., Walnut Grove, Minn., to Ma- 
zeppa. Accepts. 

RAEBURN, GEO. W., Eaton, N. Y., to Grand Is- 
land. Accepts. 

RICHARDS, THOS. C., First Ch., Torrington, Ct., ac- 
cepts callto Warren, Mass., to begin July 1. 

RUMBALL, EDWIN A., recently from England, to 
Waterford, Me. Accepts. 

SHALSTROM, L. A., Minneapolis, Minn., to Fosston. 
Accepts. 

SHARP, JOHN, Henrietta, N. Y., to Wilmington. 
Accepts. 

VAN Horn, O. B. (M. E), to Otsego, Mich. 
cepts. 

WELLWOOD, SAm’L D., Bancroft, Mich., to Lodi, O. 
Accepts, beginning June 24. 

WILEY, Horace S., Kellogg, Ida., to Tyndall, S. D. 
Accepts. 


Ac- 


Resignations 


ANDRUS, J. COWLES, Enfield, Mass., to take effect 
Sept. 1. 

CALLECOD, H. MATTHEW, Williston, N. D. 

DAVIS, C. WESLEY (U. B ), Central Lake, Mich. 

DREW, CHAS. E., Danville, Io. 

HALLOCK, LEAVITT H., Plymouth Ch., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., to take effect Noy. 1, 1907, after a 
nine years’ pastorate. 

HAZEN, FRANK W., asst. pastor of First. Ch., 
Meriden, Ct. 

HURLESS, PARKER, De Pue, III. 

LESHER, EVERETT, Spring Valley, Minn. 

McCoRD, JOHN D., Gowrie, Io. 

NOBLE, EDWin L., Second Ch., Biddeford, Me., to 
take effect Sept. 30. 

PERRY, TRUEMAN §&., Waterford, Me., after eight 
years, on account of health. 

RICHARDS, TuHos. C., First Ch., Torrington, Ct., to 
take effect June 30, after seven years’ service. 

Ross, WM., High St. Ch., Portland, Me., to take 
effect Oct. 23. 

SEYMOUR, Epw. P., Charlemont, Mass. 

WELLWOOD, SAm’t D., Bancroft, Mich. 


Dismissions 


| ATKINS, G. GLENN, First Ch., Burlington, Vt., 


April 24. 
HELMING, Oscar C., Nutley, N. J., April 23. 


Personals 


SEYMOUR, EDw. P., who has resigned at Charle- 
mont, Mass., will with Mrs. Seymour aid in the 
tent work in Berkshire and Franklin Counties, in 
which they have aided very helpfully for three 
summers. 

WHITING, LYMAN, the veteran pastor at E. Charle- 
mont, Mass., has now been wholly disabled by 
rheumatism for many weeks. He entered his 
89th year April 28. 


Amertican Board Personals 


APPOINTMENTS 


REYNOLDS, Miss MARY, Peking, China, appointed 
April 18, 1906, to the Foochow Mission, service 
to begin from the time of her marriage to Mr. 
George M. Newell of Foochow. 


COMMISSIONED FOR SERVICE 


FOWLE, Miss MARY CAROLYN, at Woburn, Mass., 
April 29, to the Western Turkey Mission, to be 
stationed at Adabazar. 


ARRIVALS 


HOPPin, Miss Jussiz R., of Micronesia, arrived at 
San Francisco March 13. 


ARRIVALS ABROAD 


Howe, Miss ANNIE L. and GORDON, Miss FLoR- 
ENCE M., at Kobe, Japan, March 21. 


DEPARTURES 


MAXWELL, Rev. and Mrs. CHAs. H., from Boston, 
April 18, under appointment to the Zulu Mission, 
South Africa. 


Continued on page 663. 


FOR TORPID LIVER 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
stipation, sick headache and malaria. 
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IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism | 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me, and I will send 
you free atrial package of a simp'e remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending a cent, Address: 
John A. Smith, Dept. 25, ( 

306-308 Broadway, ilwaukee, Wise 


Wants 


‘Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune) , cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, Girl for general housework in a smal} 
family. Apply to 0. W. Nelson, Warren Road, South 
Framingham, Mass. 


For Sale, farms and residences of every description. 
A large list from which to select; good towns. A. J. 
Gilmore, Holliston, Mass. i 

Positions paying $1,000-$5,000 now open for Sales- 
men, Executive, Clerical an echnical men; write for 
booklet. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Wanted, position as solicitor or collector by a man 
who bas had an extensive experience. Satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address H. D.J.,18,care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


For Sale, cighty settees, with cushions, seating five 
each. Suitable for chapel or hall. All ora portion of 
these to one party. Address W., Room 602,14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pretty Cottage, completely furnished, eight rooms ; 
Pine Grove; Niantic, Ct. $100 for the season—five 
months. Boating, bathing, fishing. Address Mr. D. A. 
Crocker, Niantic, Ct. 


Furnished Cottage, ten rooms, shed, cellar, town 
water; ocean view three sides, to let for season, $200. 
Address owner, M. E, Thalheimer, Avondale, Cincin- 
nati, O., or Mrs, H. Tuttle, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


A Gentleman going. South wishes to sell riding boots, 
size 63, and two pair riding breeches; also hockey shoes, 
size 6 OC, with skates attached. All in excellent condi- 
tion; will sell at great bargain. Address K., 18, care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. - 


Wanted, an ener ae man of Christian prin- 
ciples, fond of horticulture, and desiring to get into it 
immediately heart and hand, eee good at accounts, 
may write to me for par tleuiacs en ng references. Ad- 
dress “ H,” 3 Park Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


Everrest Farm, in lovely Bridgton, Me., opens 
the fourth season June 15th. Fronting mountain and 
lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, milk, eggs; liver long 
distance telephone. Terms $5 to $7 per week. R. F. D. 1. 
References given. Geo. W. Rounds, Proprietor. 

Wampanoag Camp, 2 summer camping school for 
boys on the shores of Lake Phillip, combining the ad-. 
vantages and pleasures of Tutoring, Swimming, Camp- 


ing and Tramping, limited to 10 boys. Address all com- 
munications to D. M. Brewster, Sandown, N. H. 


Camping in Wellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of Jadies and gentlemen, Address 
Rey. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


For Sale or to Rent, Hawkes Cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Winnepesaukee ; 
under large pines, near steamboat landing. Good water, 
fine scenery, good boating, fishing and bathing. Inquire 
of Rev. Albert S. Hawkes, Wilson, Ct. 


Wanted, Ladies everywhere to send for Ufford’s. 
New Wonderful 12 Section Illustrated Linen Covered 
Extension Dress Form. Warranted to please; fits every 
lady. Smart dressmakers are finding them invaluable, 
if somewhat costly. The Materials used the Reason. 
Ufford & Son, 29 Temple Place, Boston. 


Furnished House in Sharon, Mass. Centrally lo- 
cated, very accessible to Boston, house of six rooms and 
bath, with modern bm pe ie | all in first-class con- 
dition. Will be rented by the month or season, as pre- 
SS Address §8.,14, care The Congregationalist, Bos- 

on, Mass. 


Europe. Few more tojoin C. E. party to Geneva Con- 
vention, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy. Return 
by Mediterranean steamer via Gibraltar and _ Azores; 
50 days’ tour for $215, all fares and board. Cheapest 
rates yet high-toned party. Address Rey. H. Martin 
Kellogg, Ekonk, Ct. ; 


“A Quiet Talk about bar eels Criticism and 
the Bible,’’ by Rev. E. H. Byington, a simple, clear 
statement in every-da language, printed in pamphlet 
form for those not understanding exactly what Higher 
Criticism is, and for those troubled about it. Order, 10 
cents a copy, of Enterprise Publishing Co,, 100 Cabot 
Street, Beverly, Mass. - y ‘ 


Cut off that cough with 


Ss Expectorant 
eae = and prevent pneumonia, 
—& bronchitis and consumption. - a 

The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 
Medicine for 75 years. : 


Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house 


SS eae 
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NEw PULLMAN SERVICE TO MONTREAL.—The 
Rutland Railroad (New York Central Lines) com- 
mencing Monday, April 30, will operate a Pullman 
Buffet Parlor Car without change between Boston 
and Montreal on the “Green Mountain Flyer” 
leaving Boston at 10.45 A. m. and Montreal at 
8 50 A. M., daily except Sunday. Pullman Sleeping 
Cars are also run without change on trains leaving 
Boston at 7.25 p.m and Montreal 7.10 Pp. m. every 
day. The Rutland Route is the shortest to Burling- 
ton and Montreal, and the scenic attractiveness of 
the line through the Green Mountains of Vermont 
and across the Islands of Lake Champlain will 
make the new service very popular with travelers. 
Tickets and Pullman reservations at office, 298 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Boston & ALBANY SUMMER HomES —The Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad is anticipating the coming 
vacation season with a handsome folder giving the 
location of summer homes on their line. The pam. 
phiet is attractively illustrated with large half-tone 
cuts, printed in an artistic brown tint. Special at- 
tention is given to the Berkshire hills, and three- 
quarters of the book deals with the natural beauty 
of that section of Massachusetts. In addition at- 
tention is given to the resorts on the Boston & 
Albany lines in Hampden and western Worcester 
counties. A set of tables in the center of the book- 
let calls attention to the stage connections with the 
railroad and give lists of summer homes and ho- 
tels located in the various towns. At the close the 
little descriptive article, ‘A Railroad Idyl,” writ 
ten and illustrated by Herbert W. Taylor, is repro- 
duced. Copies of the folders may be secured at 
the principal ticket offices or upon application to 
A. 5. Hanson, general passenger agent, at Boston. 
The publications will be useful to vacation seekers 
in this section of New England. 


SUMMER SUITS 


Made to Order $4 to $95 


Our Fashion Book 
and Samples Cost 
You Nothing 


but the little trouble it 
takes to mail us your re- 
quest. And think what 
a lot of trouble that 
little trouble will save 
you: tiresome and dis- 
appointing shop P ing 
trips, wearisome fittings 
at your dressmaker’s, ex- 
asperating delays and 
uncertain results. 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


Choose from our Fash- 
ion Book any design you 
like from the 186% illus- 
trated New York 
Styles; select what- 
ever fabric you fancy 
from our large assort- 
ment of samples. We 
will make the garment 
to order according to 
your personal require- 
ments, and guarantee to 

you perfectly and | 
please you in every par- 
ticular. 


If, after receiving 
the garment, you are 7 
dissatisfied, you may q 
return it, and we will ““™ 
refund your money. a — 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS . . $6.00 to $20 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS; . . $7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS. ., . ~~ .._~—‘ $9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS . . .  ._— $4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS . $3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS . «gS. ~—s«$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS . . . . $8.00 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS $5.75 to $15 


We Make All These Garments To Order Only— 
Not Ready-Made 
“We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 


i to any part of the U.S., our 
We Send Free new Summer Book of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles 
and containing simple directions for taking meas- 
urements correctly; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TODAY; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est.18 Years 


It will serve the interests of all concerned if, in 
correspondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING CoLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. 
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Material Gain 


DERBY, Cr., Rev. R, M. Houghton, new pastor. Ad- 
dition to the vestry, with fine memorial window 
in memory of Eldon W. Parmelee, a former Sun- 
day school superintendent; facilities for Sunday 
school and other meetings largely increased; 
cost about $1,500; improvements largely owing 
to untiring effort of the late pastor, Rev. Hugh 
MacCallum, Ladies’ Aid Society and gifts of 
friends. 

EDGARTON, WIs, Rev. L. A. Parr. New Sunday 
school rooms added at cost of $2,500, nearly coy- 
ered by pledges. Plans adopted for renovation of 
chureh interior. Pastor begins his fourth year 
here with increase in salary of $200. 


Dedications 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., First Presbyterian, Rev. G. B. 
Spalding. Third edifice, April 29, with sermon 
by Dr. M. W. Stryker. 


Bequests 


CLAFLIN, CHAS. L., Hopkinton, Mass. To Congre- 
gational Church of Hopkinton $2,500, to be held 
in trust, to be known as the Ann Maria Claflin 
fund, in memory of his mother. 

DICKERMAN, Mrs. JERRY E., of Newport, Vt. To 
Congregational churches at Derby, West Charles- 
ton and Newport each $5,000, to be known as the 
Dickerman fund, income only to be used for sup- 
port of preaching. Newport church gets $5,000 
more if it adopts plan of free seats. Ladies’ Aid 
Society, Newport, $1,000; C. H. M. S., $4,000; 
American Board, $2,000 and Kurn Hattin Homes 
for Boys at Westminster, Vt., $3,000. 

DROWN, Mrs. SUSAN MARY, Melrose, Mass. To 
Orthodox Cong. Chureh, Melrose, and First Cong. 
Church, Rockport, Mass., $300 each. 

SPENCER, ELIZABETH L., Patchogue, L. I. To 
Congregational Church and St. Michael’s Church, 
both of Naugatuck, Ct., $2,000 each; to Water- 
bury hospital, to endow bed for Naugatuck 
citizens, $5,000. 


Gifts 


Mexico City, Mex.—Individual communion sery- 
ice, including 72 cups, from lady member of con- 
gregation. 


Clubs 
APRIL MEETINGS 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, at Chicopee, Mass, Rey. 
Ernest H. Abbott, associate editor of Outlook, on 
Aspects of Social Christianity. 

LOWELL, MAss. Dr. F. E. Emrich on The Immi- 
grant as an Important Material Factor in State 
and Nation; Mrs. W. B. D. Gray on The Romance 
of the New Civilization in the Great Northwest. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Pres. W. J. Tucker on The 
Reserve Forces of Puritanism. 


Anniversaries 


BURLINGTON, Io. 60th of the pastorate of Dr. 
Wm. Salter, member of the lowa Band; observed 
with public reception in church parlors the after- 
noon and evening of April 27. 

LOWELL, MAss., Eliot, Rev. E. V. Bigelow. 75th 
of Sunday school, celebrated with addresses by 
Rey. Geo. Morss, a former member, by Dr. J. M. 
Greene, pastor emeritus, and a history of the school 
read by Deacon Chas. F. Flemings. 


Churches Incorporated 


SPENCER, MaAss., Rev. E. G. Zellars. Church build- 
ing and contents, with interest in common and 
training ground, legally transferred from parish 
to church, on payment of $1 by the latter. 


Casualty 


JERSEY C1Ty, N.J., Waverly, Rev. H. A. M. Briggs. 
Easter sermon interrupted by landslide. Finding 
that the cave-in was 400 feet below building, 
preaching was resumed without excitement. 


DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands | 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors 

Do you realize what this disfiguration means to 
sensitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. 
Itisa bar to social and business success. Do you 
wonder that despair seizes upon these sufferers 
when doctors fail, standard remedies fail, and nos- 
trums prove worse than useless? Blood and skin 
humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. 
It is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite 
another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consist- 
ing of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura 
Ointment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills to purify the blood), have earned the right to 
be called the Skin Cures, because for years they 
have met with most remarkable success. ; 
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After 32 Years at the Corner 


| of Franklin and Federal Streets 


Now at 33 Franklin, cor. Hawley 


(Near Washington and Summer Streets) 


By steamship “ Bretagne” from Havre, 
the “ Saxonia” from Liverpool and the - 
“ Bethania” from Hamburg we have 
just landed importations of novelties in 
Crockery, China and Glass. Also Stock 
Patterns of Dinner Ware, which can 
be readily matched for years to come, 
an advantage appreciated by experi- 
enced housekeepers. 

Intending purchasers will find every- 
thing in this line on the several floors, 
from the ordinary values to the costly 
designs in sets or parts of sets, as 
required. | 

New designs of Cut Glass. Products 
of the best American and Foreign mak- 
ers. This department is on the second 
floor. 

All prices marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold if we know it. 


China, Crockery: and Glass 


(19 floors) 


at their new store, 33 Franklin Street 


(cor. Hawley) 
Near Summer and Washington. 
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THREE FAST TRAINS 


There are three trains leaving Boston daily 
for St. Louis, Chicago and other points West 
that are not excelled in equipment or char- 
acter of service in all New England. 


The “PITTSBURG AND CHICAGO 
SPECIAL,’’ via Lake Shore, leaving Boston 
10.45 a.m., due Chicago next day at noon, 
Pittsburg 6.35 a.m., carries Buffet, Smoking 
and Library Car, equipped with Bathroom, 
Barber Shop and Booklovers’ Library, Draw- 
ing-Room Sleepers, and affords unexcelled 
Dining Car service en route. 


The ‘‘ WOLVERINE,’’ via Michigan Central 
(Niagara Falls Route), leaving Boston 2 p.m., 
due Chicago 3 o’clock next day. St. Louis 
9.45 p.m., is similarly equipped and service 
is of the same high order. {t depends only 
on the hour one wishes to leave or arrive, 
as to which is the better service. 


The ‘‘PACIFIC EXPRESS ’’ leaves 8 p. m. 
daily, due St. Louis 7.10; Chicago 7.30, sec- 
ond morning, with but one change of Sleepers, 
viz , at Buffalo at noon. Dining Cars en route. 

Additional trains leave Boston 5.00, 8.30, 
1015 a. m.; 3.32, 6.02 and 11.35 p.m. over 


BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


through the BERKSHIRE HILLS, thence 
NEW YORK CENTRAL through the famous 
Mohawk Valley. 


For descriptive literature, call on or address 
R. M. Harris, 366 Washington street, Boston. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


© CLD © GD O GED @ GED © CLD O CD © ED © GD © GH 0 ED O GH GES 
40-day tour to World’s C. E. Con- 
vention, Geneva. Several other 


EUROP low cost tours. Anpplv at once. $1 90 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 


HLIAS 100 finest new and selected varieties. 
DA s Dozen our selection, 76c. Best large flow- 
ering Gladioli, mixed colors, 26c. postpaid. Catalo free. 

, Adams Supply Co., Lowell, ABSo 


Low RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN VIA 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Tickets on sale daily April 
24 to May 4. Good return limit and stopover 
privileges. Before arranging for your trip write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Christ and Sickness 
(Y. P. S. C. HE. Prayer Meeting) 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 13-19. Christ’s Life. V. 
sons from his Miracles of Healing. 
9: 27-34; 25: 31-40. 

A physician of necessity. Even the books 
appearing today which deal with Jesus as if 
he were just a man and nothing more admit 
that he cured sick people when on earth. 
This is a step forward from the age of skepti- 
eism which looks incredulously upon the 
entire Gospel record. This freshened confi- 
dence in him proceeds in part from a better 
understanding of his earthly life and from an 
increasing recognition of the influence of 
mind on body and the curative properties re- 
siding in a strong personality. If when a 
strong, cheery physician opens the door of 
a sick chamber the patient brightens percep- 
tibly, it must have been that when Jesus went 
up and down the streets of Capernaum and 
Jerusalem the victims of disease ‘would have 
felt the upspringing of new life simply be- 
cause he was passing by. There was tonic in 
his very presence. No wonder that the hem 
of his garment was thought to have healing 
virtue in itself. Had he, the Son of God, 
stayed thirty-three years in this world, in 
which sickness is everywhere, without now 
and then asserting his lordship over it, he 
never could have been the complete Saviour of 
mankind. 


Les- 
Matt. 


The difference between Jesus and other 
healers. In every age men arise who claim 
to be, and apparently are, healers. Francis 
Schlatter, ten years ago or more, captivated 
several Western communities by his healing 
arts and undoubtedly wrought wonders in 
some cases. But where is he today and 
where his fame and influence? Somehow the 
man nowadays who claims miraculous power 
over disease soon has his day and ceases to be. 
The difference between such persons and 
Jesus is world wide. They, for commercial 
reasons or because of desire for notoriety and 
relying on the possession of certain magnetic 
or hypnotic gifts, obtain a temporary control 
over men’s minds which undoubtedly reacts 
upon their bodies, but there usually their in- 
fluence ends. But the healing of disease was 
only one phase of Jesus’ many: sided activi- 
ties. He was first of all a preacher and a 
teacher of the kingdom. His cures were in- 
cidental to the discharge of his spiritual mis- 


JUST FOOD 


Nature’s Cure. 


One of the most important discoveries of 
late is the application of the right kind of food 
to rebuild the lost substances of the body, 
thrown off by the active, nervous work of 
Americans. 

Careful investigation by experts in food and 
diatetics, has brought out the fact that albu- 
men which is contained in various foods, is 
acted upon by phosphate of potash, not such 
as obtained in drug stores, but such as is found 
in certain parts of the field grains in most 
minute particles, arranged in Nature’s labora- 
tory, not man’s. 

The part of the grains containing phosphate 
of potash is used in the manufacture of Grape- 
Nuts food, therefore the active, nervous, push- 
ing brain-worker can feed the body with food 
that goes directly, to the rebuilding of the 
broken-down .gray matter in the brain, solar 
plexus and nerve centers all over the body, 
with the result that the individual who re- 
freshes and rebuilds the body with proper 
material of this sort, obtains a definite result, 
which he can feel and know of and which is 
apparent to his friends. 

A vigorous brain and nervous system is of 
the greatest importance to any business man 
or brain worker. 
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sion. He was glad to do what seemed to him 
suitable for men’s bodies, but he wanted far 
more to kindle the divine fire in their souls. 


Christianity and disease. But Jesus per- 
formed enough cures to prove that health is 
the normal state of man and when his king- 
dom reaches its final consummation we be- 
lieve that “‘ sickness shall beno more.”’ Mean- 
while, Christians committed to Christ’s pro- 
gram are bound to do everything in their 
power to overcome disease. Every man owes 
it to himself to maintain his health. Chris- 
tians, as well as worldlings, often err by 
scanting the time they should give to sleep 
and exercise and by intemperance in eating. 
Moreover, physicians and nurses are waging 
Christ’s battle as they discover new remedies 
and apply them. The sanitary experts who 
avert contagion by the use of scientific and 
systematic methods are also helping forward 
the kingdom of God, which must mean out- 
ward cleanliness as well as inward purity. 
Our religion does not stay in cloisters. It 
invades the perlieus of sin and vice. It chal- 
lenges every force that makes for the under- 
mining of the body as well as for the soul. 


The compassionate attitude desirable. And 
yet when all that modern science can do has 
been done, physical maladies will remain. 
There will, for a time at least, be on our 
streets and in some of our homes men and 
women, boys and girls and little children, too, 
whose days and nights are full of pain. The 
army of ‘‘shut-ins’”’ is a great one. Almost 
every day witnesses the maiming of not a few 
by accident. Go through -your neighborhood 
or town and think of the sick people, and if 
you are in good health ask yourself if you are 
ever moved with compassion toward them, if 
you ever visit them or send them flowers or 
books, if as you go to your work with eager 
steps your eyes are ever lifted to the chambers 
where patient sufferers dwell. It would do 
you good to visit them now and then, for the 
well need the sick as much as the sick need 
the well. The most beautiful thing about 
Jesus’ healing work to me is that he often 
took the initiative himself. He saw the blind 
man by the wayside; he saw Peter’s wife’s 
mother. Others saw them, too, but Jesus’ 
look was always the look of pity and sym- 
pathy. How can we go through this world 
blind to its woe, inert when our eyes should 
brim with tears and our hearts be warm with 
compassion? 


Rev. Simon J. Humphrey, D, D. 


Dr. S. J. Humphrey, who died at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., April 21, was well known in 
denominational circles, though for some years 
laid aside from active duties on account of age 
and infirmities. Bornin Derry, N. H., Dee. 21, 
1820, he graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1848 and from Andover in 1852. His first pas- 
torate was over the Presbyterian church in 
Newark, O., where he served for eight years, 
removing from there to the First Church in 
Beloit, Wis., in 1861. After three years’ serv- 
ice he was called to the district secretaryship 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
for the Interior District, with headquarters at 
Chicago, in which office he rendered efficient 
service for over twenty-seven years, being 
succeeded by Rev. Dr. A. N. Hitchcock. 

Dr. Humphrey was a man of great energy, 
an impressive speaker and writer, devoting 
his whole time and thought to the interests of 
the missionary cause which he represented. 
A special feature of his work was the prep- 
aration of Missionary Papers, of which he 
issued thirty-three numbers. These were 
widely circulated, especially in the states of 
the Interior. For the last eight years Dr. 
Humphrey has been in feeble health and has 
latterly resided in Clifton Springs, though his 
home was in Oak Park, a suburb of Chicago, 
of which he was one of the early settlers. To 
the last he was profoundly interested in 
foreign missionary literature and had in mind 
plans for the preparation and dissemination of 
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such material as would promote the enterprise 
of missions. His funeral was held at Oak 
Park, Ill., April 24. Mrs. Humphrey, who sur- 
vives him, was the daughter of Prof. Ralph 
Emerson of Andover Theological Seminary. 
iE, HS. 


Success is slippery standing-ground except 
for him whose feet have been roughened by 
the thorns of failure.—Out West. 


The Man 
With the Job 


If you want to get 
above “‘jobs’’ and their 
enslaving deadness, we 
can open the door of a 
wide horizon for you, 
while you, at the same 
time, can earn more 
money than “jobs’’ pay 
by your joining the sales 
staff of Tue Lapis 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 


Don’t say ‘‘canvasser.”’ 
You are our salesman, 


and are respected as 
such. You represent a 
house of the highest 
class in the interest of a 
clean-cut and honorable 
proposition. The earn- 
ings are large, and the 
participations in the 
monthly and quarterly 
prizes really capital. 

We want you, if you 
are the man for us and 
we the house for you. 
We can help you if you 
will work witheus: 
Write us and we'll take 
the matter up with you 
at once. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
1954-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 


“The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 
ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 


willalso be found very efficacious in cases of 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 


W.EDWARDS & SON. 157 QueenVictoria St.,London,Eng. @ 
All druggists or E, FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N.Y. | 
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From the Newton Circuit 


Central Church, Newtonville, entertained the Suf- 
folk West Conference April 18. Under the vigor- 
ous and aggressive leadership of the new pastor, 
Rey. J. T. Stocking, this church is moving steadily 
forward. A printed form of application for mem- 
bership is used, with good results. The First 
Church, in Newton Center, has adopted a form 
somewhat similar. The Second, in West Newton, 
reports satisfaction with the results of a thorough 
grading of the Sunday school, increasing its effi- 
ciency. 

The enterprise at Waban is fortunate in having 
secured Rey. J. B. Seabury as successor to the 
lamented Dr. Adams. This Union Church Society 
comprises people of all shades of religious belief 
and varieties of training, who unite cordially and 
form a congenial body of worshipers. The hall is 
well filled each Sunday and a permanent home will 
be required erelong. 

The Newton Highlands building approaches com- 
pletion rapidly, but may not be dedicated until 
September. The 4uburndaleand Eliot Churches are 
still seeking pastors, but carry on their manifold 
activities with no apparent. flagging of energy. 
Nonantum reports new interest in the work among 
the young people. 

The conference raised during the year $3,226 for 
the Congregational Church Union, or eighty-five per 
cent. of the $4,000 asked, and voted to make an 
effort to reach the $4,000 mark another year. It 
voted against the conciliar committee proposal, on 
the ground that such a committee would secure 
little if any results not now achieved by the council 
system, and would not provide for the effective 
supervision which a smaller committee might give. 
It was also felt unwise to take so radical a step in 
changing our polity in advance of the reeommenda- 
tions of the committee appointed at the Dayton 
conference on union with other denominations. 

SENEX. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 7, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, Outside Claims upon the Minis- 
try; speaker, Rev. Frederick H. Page. 

OBERLIN SEMINARY ANNIVERSARIES, May 6-10. 

BosTon SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION? 
Berkeley Temple, Boston, May 7. 

CLEVELAND, O., MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 7, 10.30 
A. M. Subject, What Is Aggressive Christianity ; 
speaker, Rev. L. J. Luethi. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Oak 
Park, Ill., May 8-10. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH WOMEN’S BOARD 
MISSIONS semi-annual meeting, Methuen, May 10, 
10 A. M and 2 Pp. mM. Lunch will be served at a 
moderate price. 

PAOIFIO COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Los An- 
geles, Cal., May 16-23. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, semi-annual meeting, 
South Church, Campello, Brockton, Mass., May 22, 

LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE On International Arbitra- 
tion, May 30-June 1. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.mM. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


Illinois, Oak Park, May 17-8 
New York, Homer, May 15 
Michigan, Flint, May 15-17 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 
hio, Marietta, May 15-17 
Iowa, ‘ Dubuque, May 15-18 
nsas, r eopenn May 15-18 
South Dakota, Redfield, May 
New Hampshire,’ Exeter, May 22-24 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May 24-27 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 
Vermont, Woodstock, June 12-14 


Deaths 


DONALD-—In Boston, April 22, Deacon William C. 
Donald of Andover, aged 90 yrs. He was the last 
survivor of the original members of the Free Church, 
in which he had been an active worker for sixty years. 
The late Dr. E. Winchester Donald of Trinity Church, 
Boston, was his son, and three of his daughters were 
the wives of ministers. Prof. J. W. Churchill, Rev. 
George A. Jackson and Dr. M. L. Gordon of Japan. 

LOUD-—In Weymouth, April 27, aged 88 yrs., Martha B., 
widow of the late Deacon John W. Loud and daughter 
of Rev. Jonas Perkins, who was for more than forty- 
five years pastor of the Union Church of Weymouth 
and Braintree. Funeral services were held at her late 
residence, 75 Commercial Street, Weymouth, Monday, 
April 30. Burial at Rochester, N. Y 

MOORE—In Moulton, Io, March 7, Rev. Mark E. 
Moore, aged 68 yrs. For the past five years he has been 

“supplying at Belknap, Io. 


For Convenience 
always have a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk on hand. Suitable for all household 
purposes. For puddings, cake and all kinds of des- 
serts. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, 


— Dipper 


ARPETS 
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The Solution of 
Periect Sanitation 


is exemplified in the 
SY-CLO Closet, the 
construction and ac- 
tion of which ends at 
once all the subtle 
dangers of diséase 
arising from improper 
cleansing ; the escape 
of sewer gas; the ab- 
sorption of poison by 
the matérial of which 
common closets are 
made (iron for in- 
stance); and the 
gradual discoloration 
of those interior parts 
: which furnish a pro- 
lific breeding ground for millions of death- 
dealing bacilli. 


The action of the SY-CLO is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, there is 
an irresistible syphonic action, which like a 
powerful pump, literally pulls the contents 
through the outlet channel, cleansing, 
scouring, polishing as it goes, leaving the 
INSIDE of the pipe as clean and smooth as 
a china bowl. And this is a truism because 


SY-CLO 

Closet cut 
in half : 
showing the. 
interior 
construction 


Note the 
deep water 
seal, making 
the escape 
of gas 

impossible 


the SY-CLO is solidly constructed of china 
—pure white china—without joint or break 
or rough place inside or out to furnish lodg=- 
ment for dirt or disease germs. 


Examine your closet; if it is made of 
enameled iron or has just an ordinary flush, 
discard it at the first opportunity for a 
SY-CLO. Your doctor pays the bill. \t 
you are building a house or buying one, 
insist on SY-CLO Closets with the trade 
nae name burned in the china. The fact 

a 


TRADE MARK 


Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they will 
last as long as the house in which they are 
installed, leaves no further excuse for sewer 
sickness. 


Ask the plumber. 


A book on 
“Household 
Health”? mailed 
free if you send 
the name of your 
plumber. 
Lavatories of every 
size and design 
made of the same 
material, and on 
the same principle 
as the SY-CLQ. 


POTTERIES 
SELLING 
COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


33 Years Selling 


Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user for a 


third of a century. 


We ship for examin- 


ation and approval and guarantee safe 
delivery. , You are out nothing if not sat- 


isfied as to style, quality and price, 
We are the largest manufacturers 
in the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We 


make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles 
Send for large free catalog. 


No. 628%. 


Top Buggy with Large Phaeton 
Seat and 13g in. cushion tires. 
Price complete, $71.00, As good as 
sells for 830. more. 


of Harness. 


BELLS. # 


Steel Alloy Church and Schou: beiis. ge Send foi 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CQ., Hillsbere, O 


LYMYER (iy cyaer:, wou Dos 
CHURCH Qi trrrixscaratoum 
ims. TELLS WEY, 


rite to Cincinnat! Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, @ 


J.S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2828 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


clu offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG, CO., 
ELKHART, IND. 


Single Curved Breast Collar 
Harness. Price complete, $10.75. 
As good as sells from $5.00 more, 


efG,0UR CATALOGUE 


‘ opens with a triumphant arch 


wa 


made up of over 40 varieties of vege- 
tables the world has learned to value, and 
of which we were the original intro- 
ducers. It has some both new and good 
for this season, and a vast variety of 
standard vegetable and flower seed, with 
intelligent instructions for the cultivat- 
ing of all of them. Catalogue FREE. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON 


Marblehead, Mass. 


GLUTE fel 
DYSPEPSIA. 
SPECIAL D IC FLOUR. 
K. C. WHOL AT FLOUR. 
Unlike all Ask Grocers. 
For bgk o write 


Farwell & Rhines, WateNtown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONS CO. 


PRICES. 658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“at 


MM 
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An Appreciative Campaigner 


HOW THE AMERICAN BOARD CAMPAIGN 
HELPED THE PARTICIPATING MISSIONARIES 


BY ONE OF THEM 


Editors, Board secretaries, pastors, laymen 
and the churches—all did us great good. A 
generous share of the direct campaigning 
was done by a noble company of active pas- 
tors, devoted soul and body to the cause of 
missions. It was a rare treat to associate 
with them and to hear them. Ten years out 
of reach of such messages whet the appetite. 
And the strong set of laymen who joined us 
in our jaunts, strengthened. our faith by show- 
ing that sane business methods are connected 
with the prosecution of the King’s orders so 
often said to require principally haste. When 
close, driving competition demands such un- 
divided attention to the proposition in hand, 
it meant something to these men (and more 
to us who watched them) to get busy over 
foreign missions and stay busy for days and 
nights. It was a live lesson in consecration. 
We shall not forget these fellow-travelers 
and toilers. 

Then the people in the churches we visited; 


. as usual women not a few—but never too 


many. The local committees working for 
weeks to complete arrangements, those who 
took this ‘‘ foreign element ’’ into their homes, 
those who served at the tables, those who 
fortifying themselves at the loaded board 
listened late to those loaded for the Board, 
those who gave their pledges on one card 
and their prayers on still another, the count- 
less ones who shook us by the hand and 
shook us by a good joke, who cheered us 
by kind words, who asked about relatives 
and friends of mutual acquaintance working 
abroad, who told us they had always been 
interested in our country and our mission, 
who now and then handed us a piece of bank 
(not blank) paper with their autographs in the 
right hand lower corner—what a host whom no 
man can number of good givers and jong 
lovers we met. 

When we started out, a Presbyterian with 
whom I had preached and played tennis in 
India, wrote, ‘‘ I hope you will get two million 
dollars.’’ A college-mate in a Toledo pastor- 
ate wrote, ‘‘I hope you will make a mint.” A 
sister who isa living sacrifice to the cause of 
medical missions, with health shattered, wrote: 
** Go, brother, it will do you lots of good. God 
bless you.” 

The wishes have become horses and the 


FOUND OUT 


A Trained Nursé Discovered Its 
Effect. 


No one is in better position to know the 
value of food and drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee a nurse of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., writes: “‘I used to drink strong coffee 
myself and suffered greatly from headaches 
and indigestion. While ona visit to my broth- 
erstl had a good chance to try Postum Food 
Coffee, for they drank it altogether in place of 
ordinary coffee. In two weeks, after using 
Postum, I found I was: much benefited and 
finally my headaches disappeared and also the 
indigestion. 

** Naturally I have since used Postum among 
my patients, and have noticed a marked bene- 
fit where coffee has been left off and Postum 
used. 

**T observe a curious fact about Postum used 
among mothers. It greatly helps the flow of 
milk in cases where coffee is inclined to dry it 
up, and where tea causes nervousness. 

‘*T find trouble in getting servants to make 
Postum properly. They most always serve it 
before it has been boiled long enough. It 
should be boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served 
with cream, when it is certainly a delicious 
beverage.”’ 

** There’s a reason ” for Postum. 


HRD it Rp 
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beggars have been riding. We have gotten | 


more than millions, more than any of us put 
in. Tobe sure in days when million and bill- 
ion dollar undertakings are not infrequent, 
when ten thousand dollar investments with- 
out great surety of returns are of daily oc- 
currence, when hundreds of Congregational 
churches raise more to cover each its annual 
budget than is granted by the Board to two or 
three whole missions put together, it might 
seem like a disappointment that the campaign 
could not commanda single million at its close. 
It has cost money, strength, time, much nerv- 
ous strain and a great deal of anxiety to the 
wives watching at home with prayerful hearts 
and much used pens, following the absent 
ones. as they dodged railroad accidents and 
worked on at high pressure. Monetary esti- 
mates cannot be put on most of these com- 
modities, willingly invested; nor can monetary 
calculations be made of all kinds of returns 
now in possession. Not a mishap to any one 
is recorded, with the thousands of miles of 
winter travel and variety of weather. 

A wide and significant acquaintance with 
pastors and people have been gained. Mints 
of money and oceans of ore would not be ex- 
changed for the goodly fellowship enjoyed 
with so many of God’s great workmen, the 
cheer and courage coming from the gatherings 
of God’s children here interested, prayer, 
purse and person, in God’s children beyond 
the seas, and the assurance and reassurance 
that the Church of Christ in this country will 
not let the Church of Christ in any country 
suffer fatal violence. What the churches, the 
pastors and the Board got out of us many have 
told us in kind words—but we are grateful for 
the opportunity and privilege of going with 
you and coming to you with the story of the 
lands to which you have sent us. We thank 
you each and all, and we thank the Master of 
us all. Call on us again. 


Risibles 
FOR WELSH RABBITS 


He was a recent recruit from Ireland and 
had secured his first position in a grocery 
store. One day a customer approached the 
new clerk and inquired for some crumbled 
store-cheese for a welshrabbit. After supply- 
ing the customer with the desired cheese, Pat 
inquired, ‘‘ And sure, is that phwat yer feed 
them on? ’—H. M. Hirsh, in Lippincott’s. 


FILIAL ANXIETY 


The little granddaughter of a Presbyterian 
clergyman one night at bedtime became hys- 
terical with fright over what she considered 
her lost spiritual condition. Failing to com- 
fort her, the mother called the grandfather, 
who gently opened to her the way of salvation. 
Apparently satisfied, she soon fell asleep. 
Presently a terrified scream ran through the 
house. 

‘*My child,’’ cried the gentle clergyman, 
hastening to her, ‘‘hayven’t I made it clear to 
you?’’ ‘*QO, yes,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘I’m all right, 
but I know there’s no possible hope for 
mother! ’—N. W. Stewart, in Lippincott’s. 


Notes and Comments 


The calamity has evidenced the strength of 
the bond that binds heart to heart in this great 
nation. Simultaneously almost with the blow 
the pity, sympathy and determination of 80,- 
000,000 people went out to San Francisco. I 
loved the American people. I loved their as- 
piring and dauntless ambition. I loved them 
for the depth of their warm hearts; but since 
California was swept away I say, under the 
high heavens (and here the little English 
woman was shaking with intense emotion) I 
love the Americans and the Stars and Stripes 
ten thousand times more than I ever did before. 
—Commander Evangeline Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army (an English woman). 


va Paid for 12 Years 


THE Industrial Savings and 
Loan Co. is a strong, pro- 
gressive, carefully managed 
savings institution, under New 


Assets 


York Banking Dept. supervision 
$1,750,000 with an excellent reputation for 
, relia y and prompt dealin: 
Surplus and Profits | which handles gavings accounts 
$150,000 from all over the country, in- 
a 


cluding those of prominent cler- 
gymen, professional and busi- 
ness men—and during 12 years 
has never paid less than 5%. 
Let us show you how we can 
handle your money to better 
advantage than most other 
banking institutions. 

We will pay 5% Per Year. 
Earnings reckoned for every 
day your money is left with us. 
Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
12 Times Bldg,, Broadway, New York 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


One Hundred-and-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1906. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies...... $1,180,287.05 
Real Estate ....0. decsgn ob snmitanienene mete 1,543,892.06 
United States Bonds.... .. 1,960,000.00 
State and City Bonds... 3,427,550.00 
Railroad Bonds.......... 2,773,180.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds ... 394,500.00 
Railroad Stocks .........scecceeees 7,953,725.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks se ,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks............0006 391,750.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien o 
Real Estate... .... «ce asimans mee teen 109,500.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AGONtS 6 oi.cicieeis core tryin etna eee tean etn eee * 993,668.77 
4 $21,239,052.88 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital: ..:.5'<<s.s%cecsuee eaenennne nat &3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund .. %,598,001.00 
Reserve for LOSses.....cisssccvsss cusses 783,047.08 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other 
CLAUS «oc 0ss.c0cs.n yeni earn eae ee 837,503.46 
Reserve for Taxes and other contin- 
LONCIOES ..-.0.. soccccncileecmenenipeeeae 300,000.00 
Surplus over contingencies.and all lia- 
bilities including capital............ 8,720,501.34 
$21,239,052.88 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders, %11,720,501.34 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
_ AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


5% and 6% BONDS 


For Conservative Investors. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


CEORCE C. KELLOCC, 


161 Devonshire Street, - Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1884, 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth, Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS: 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works po) knar tren Wass. 
OOK= 


ASTINGS Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


FAIR PRICES 


Hutehings-Wotep 
Organ Co. 


Boston, sHass, 


HICH-CRADE PIPE 
pneumatic ORGANS | ccectric 


New York BOSTON PittssuRGH | 


— 
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The Daily Portion 


| THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 6, Sunday. Parables of the Kingdom.— 

Mark 4: 21-41. 

If we think of the world as full of change— 
we shall have sorrow; if as full of growth— 
we shall have joy. The latter is Christ’s 
thought, as these two parables show. In the 
first, we sow the seed on soil we have pre- 
pared, but wait for a growth with which we 
can have nothing directly todo. Never think 
of the Christ-life as something which depends 
wholly upon ourselves. God who gives life 
fashions growth. Often we must be still and 
stand aside in order not to hinder. In the 
other parable the small beginnings, swift 
growth and helpful service of the life with 
Christ are set forth. No man is saved for 
himself alone. 

Let Thy life grow within me, O my Saviour, 
until it becomes a help and blessing in the 
world. Let me not be selfish in my faith but 
earnestly desirous that Thou shouldst reap 
Thy harvest from the seed of Thine own sow- 
ing. And keep me from the destruction of 
the burning drought and the destroying frost 
that I may bring forth fruit in perfection. 


May 7. Naaman.—2 Kings 5: 1-8. 

O, these ‘‘ buts” that spoil our lives! Naa- 
man was a great man, honorable, victorious, 
eourageous—but he was a leper. Leprosy is 
the type of sin. How many are shut off from 
usefulness by some such leprosy. Here is 
genius—but a drunkard. Here is one who— 
but for laziness—might reach great heights of 
influence or knowledga. Weare held back by 
besetting sins—some with less hope than Naa- 
man, who at least rec gnized his besetment 

“and was willing to heed counsel and make 
great effor.s to ba rid of it. 


May 8. The Cure —2 Kings 5: 9-19. 

The prophet’s mes-age was an affront to 
Naaman’s sense of dignity in suffering. The 
great man with his horses and chariots stood 
at the humble door of the prophet and the 
prophet did not even deigon tu come out. Itis 
easy to let our pride hinder cur mercies. The 
way to good for many a man is to discover 
that he is much less important than he has 
been imagining. Naaman’s dignity took ona 
wholly different tone when he came healed 
from Jordan. 


May 9. Gehazi.—2 Kings 5: 20-27. 

If Naaman had too keen a sense of diguity, 
Gehazi hadnoneatall. His leprosy was covet- 
ousness. Like Judas Iscariot, he was willing 
to make gain of his Master. See how Elisha 
mirrors to him the dream of his coveting. 
Elisha had much of Elijah’s feeling, that he 
stood alone as witness and representative of 
Jehovah. We must remember this in thinking 
of his harsh and terrible judgments. Gehazi’s 
punishment was an advertisement to Israel— 
and to Naaman—that God’s gifts were not for 
sale. 

May10. The Heavenly Host.—2 Kings 6: 8-23 

Such a vision, our Lord tells us, is not tu be 
compared with the quiet confidence of an un- 
seeing faith. The servant of Elisha saw, but 


’ Christ says, ‘‘ Blessed are they wh» have not 


seen and yet have believed.’”’ Never think 
that our own day has less of God than any 
other in the world’s history. 


May 11. The aoe of Samaria.—2 Kings 6: 

24-33; 7: 1, 2 

The market an the gate meant the return of 
peace. Note the dreadful extremity of the 
city, only to be compared with that of Jeru- 
salem in the final siege. No wonder the king’s 
servant was incredulous. Jehoram, though 
he was the son of a murderer, was not all 
bad, he put on the hidden garment of mcuc.- 
ing when his people suffered. His words seem 
to show that he had some pledge frum Hiisha 
about the ending of the siege. 
May 12. Elisha and Hazael.—2 Kings 8: 1-15. 

Elisha’s visit was in fulfillment vt the word 
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to Elijah on Horeb, ‘‘ Thou shall anoint Hazael 
to be king over Syria” [1 Kings 19: 15]. 
There seems to have been no literal anoint- 
ing. Hazael may have been of the royal house 
He called his son Ben-hadad. Elisha did not 
suggest, he discovered Haziel’s plan. Kuow- 
ing that Elisha knew, he earried it through 
without delay. His answer was only Oriental 
deprecation of himself as too little for so great 
a work. 


The only dangerous lie is a twisted truth: 
—Out West. 
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“EUROPE ON $4A DAY” Boot ®ncw cation 


of the independent little book that tells you just how to 
“go it alone” and take a comfortable 75-day tour, every 
detail of expense, for $288. Postpaid, 50c. 


~ ROLLING STONE CLUB, 27 Bell Building, Medina, N. Y. 


92D © C2R7EEED © GHATS? 8 aD 
| aga aby PACIFIC RY. ATLANTIC S.S. SERVICE 


‘4 DAYS ONLY 2: 8 
The Two 
qe EMPRESS 3 BRurain 


BOSTON OFFICE, 362 WASHINGTON ST. 
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a And other First-Class Ships from Quebec Weekly. § 


of 


The Great 
Central Railway System 


America 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of railway 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 


Compvisi 
New York Central & Hudson Rive 


pg the 
r Pittsburg & Lake Erie 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Lake Erie & Western 


Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 


Indiana, Illinois & lowa 
Lake Frie, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa 


and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of “America’s Summer Resorts,’ 


*» which is No 


3 of the New York Central Lines’ * Four 


Track Series.” containing a map of the te.ritory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal and 


Rar Sarbor inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 


Department, Room 141A, Grand Central Station, Ne 


C. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York 


Daniels, Manag er General Advertising 


w York. 
W. J. LYNCH, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago 


Summer 


IN 


Yellowstone Park 


‘*The finest place in America 
for a vacation of a week, a 
month, or the season.’’ 


Plan your summer journey now. 
may eDjoy the finest coaching trip in America; 
the study of wonderful natural phe- 


scenery of the Rockies; 


nomena; a glorious mountain summer climate; 
magnificent Grand Canyon—these are a few things; 


are described in ‘‘ Wonderland 1 
if you like, for 


SIXTY DOLLARS 


(From Chicago $75 Round Trip) 


you can enjoy a round trip from St. 
the heart of the Great Northwest—acros; two mountain ranges— 


to Puget Sound—‘ Mediterranean 


stone Park as a side trip en route, going via the 


_ Gardiner 


and t 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


For full information write 


C. E. FOSTER, D.P. A. 


Summer Excursion Rates 
June 1,--September 15. 
Liberal Stopovers. 


Outings 


In Yellowstone Park you 
the majestie 


a view of the 


others 


906,’’ sent for six cents. Or, 


Paul and Minneapolis through 


of America’’ and see Yellow- 


Gateway 


he 


207 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Talks With 
Ohe 
Training 


Class 


A Simple Manual for Teacher- 
Training Classes 


By 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


Ten lessons easily handled by any super- 
intendent or teacher. Patterson Du Bois 
says of it: ‘‘ It is not too precise in defini 
tion nor too bookish for busy folk. Miss 
Slattery is a quick-sighted and tactful 
teacher in the day school as well as in 
the Sunday school.”’ 


A beautiful book of 130 pp. in two bind- 
ings, at 40c. and 60c. net. Postage, 5c. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


CONCERNING THE “QUARTER (4) GRAND” 


TS Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. 
] It occupies practically no more space than an 
Upright. It costs no moro than the large Upright. 
It weighs less than the larger Uprights. It is a more 
artistic piece of furniture than an Upright. It has all 
the desirable qualities of the larger Grand Pianos. It 
can be moved through stairways and spaces smaller 
than will admit even the small Uprights. 


cules’ — CHICKERING & SONS — 33" 


813 Tremont St., Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. 


ESTEY PIPE ORGAN 
TRINITY M. E. CHURCH, WORCESTER, MASS. . 


You eliminate all elements of chance ot uncertainty if your contract calls for an Estey 
Pipe Organ. If interested send for an illustrated catalogue, plans, specifications, etc., to 


Factories, Brattleboro, Vt. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 


{20 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


, The California Disaster and Its Consequences 
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Two Ancient Reformers and 


What They Teach Us 


(¥. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 20-26. Lessons from the Lives 
of Elijah and John the Baptist. Luke 1: 14-17; 
1 Kings 18: 30-39. 

Instead of thinking of these men by their 
Scriptural names, let us for the moment regard 
them as doing a work and corresponding to 
the principles represented today by men of 
the type of Folk, Jerome and Weaver. Let 
us who aspire to be in our turn and place 
efficient laborers in behalf of civic and social 
righteousness and personal purity, learn from 
the career of these ancient men of God, who 
were at the same time tribunes of the people 
calling their generation away from absorption 
in material things and meek acquiscence in 
public iniquity to the work of reforming and 
transforming. 


The loneliness of the reformer. The prophet 
of Israel and the forerunner of Christ were 
alike in being cut off to a large extent from 
fellowship with others. They were not men 
of city streets, but of the wilderness and 
mountain side. All who bring to light hidden 
wrongdoings and summon men to greater 
virtue, must tread at times a solitary way. 
Reformers are seldom likely to be popular, at 
least not until they are elected to office, and 
he who undertakes reform for political ends is 
no reformer at all. For valiant temperance 
champions like the late Mr. Henry H. Faxon 
of Quincy, Mass., or Frances Willard or Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, there are almost inevitably 
periods of isolation and loneliness. If you 
really want to follow Elijah and the Baptist 
you must expect times when you must stand 
practically alone. Possibly you will be the 
only man at the table who turns his glass 
down, or the only student in the crowd who 
does not light a cigarette, but if you believe 


you are right in your attitude stand your~ 


ground, modestly but firmly. 


Drastic methods needed. Elijah and John 
the Baptist rode roughly over conventional 
usuages. They indulged in plain talk. They 
did a thorough day’s work. They were not 
always gentle or persuasive but there comes 
a time when a Christian man must buckle on 
the harness, hew to the mark, beard the forces 
of evil in their dens. There are times when 
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the saloon must be forced back from residen- ! 
tial districts and if possible from our city 
streets altogether. Law is essential to the 
registering of public sentiment and to the en- 
forcement of good order and laws because 
they are made for the lawless, must some- 
times be drastic even at the risk of being 
termed sumptuary. 


The reformer’s work preparatory. Heralds 
of a new era were Elijah and the Baptist and 
a great part of their work was to get people 
ready for what was yet to come. The work 
of social and temperance reformers is to con- 
struct a better status for the individual and 
the nation. When men learn to co-operate in 
industries they will be better able to see all 
the implications of Christ’s law of love. When 
you have released a boy from the grip of a 
bad habit you stand a far better chance of 
implanting in him positive virtues and graces. 
When human beings are housed in better 
dwellings and have the freedom of the parks 
they ought to be more susceptible to the gos- 
pel appeal. The reformer after ministering 
to the body and the mind should go on to de- 
velop the soul and point, as did John the 
Baptist after he had done all he could for 
his disciples, to the Lamb of God who alone 
could take away their sin. 


Disheartenment incidental to reform work, 
Both Elijah and the Baptist had their off days. 
They became at times pessimistic, doubtful of 
the presence of God in the world, suspicious 
of their fellowmen, disposed to demand more 
ocular proof than God gave them of the fact 
that his kingdom was moving forward. In 
all our work for temperance we need to guard 
against the growth of the censorious spirit and 
the peril of considering ourselves as altogether 
right and everybody else wrong. God does 
not pin his cause to any one person or party 
however high minded and useful that person 
or party may be. Keep sweet and broad and 
keep at it. 


No man whose vision is bounded by color 


can come into contact with what is highest and |- 


best in the wor'd.— Booker T. Washington. 


ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
NICKEL PLATE RoOAD.—The lowest round-trip 
Homeseekers’ rates of the year to the West, North- 
west and Southwest are offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road the first and third Tuesday of each month. 
Before making arrangements for tickets write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


TIFFANY () STVDIOS 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


The success of the Tiffany Stvdios in Church 
Decoration is found in.their consistent attempts 
to elevate the beauty of religion and to empha- 
size its depth by simple, restful effects, rather 
than by complex ornamentation. 

All Church Decoration is planned and exe- 
cuted under the personal supervision of Mr. 


Louis C. Tiffany 


The Tiffany Stvdios will be pleased to men- 
tion Churches decorated by them, also to furnish 


sketches and estimates. 


Madison Avenue 
New 


and 45th Street 
York 
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WHERE WILL YOU FIND 


accounts of the world’s great events written, not only by historians, but by the men 
who directed or shared in famous battles, sieges, discoveries, trials 2 
You will not find them in national histories, or in special works of reference. 
Many of these rare historical documents have never been printed in English. For 
the most part, those that have been are to be found only in libraries of specialists. 


The Historians’ History of the World 


is full of just such picturesque narratives. It is sometimes necessary to qualify 
them with later and more impartial views; but it is the belief of the editors that 
the versions of great events given by eye-witnesses or contemporaries should, as far 
as possible, be the basis of any world-narrative which aims to reproduce the spirit 
of each particular. nation or period. 

The following list gives an incomplete idea of the plan whose adoption has 
given to the History its remarkable character of human interest: 


Josephus on the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

Polybius on Hannibal’s passage 
of the Alps. 

Appian on the destruction of 
Carthage. 

Einhard on his friend and patron, 
Charlemagne. 

Beaumanoir on the intolerable 
Iifé-of the early French 
peasants. 

Pliny on the destruction of Pompeii. 

Thucydides on the Plague of Athens. 

De Foe on the Plague of London. 

Boccaccio on the Plague of Florence. 

Ibn Bassam on his contemporary, the Cid. 

Napier on Moore’s Spanish retreat. 

Azurara, of Portugal, on the attack on the fortress 
of Ceuta. 

Jules Quicherat’s account of the trial of Joan of 

AFC 

Martin Luther’s account of Tetzel. 

The anonymous “citizen of Bern” on the siege 
of that city. 

Froissart on the battle of Crecy. 

~ Columbus’ own account of the discovery of 
America. 

Verrazano on his own voyage of discovery in 1524. 

~ Captain John Smith on the landing at Jamestown. \ 

Cortez on the conquest of Mexico. we 
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Three-quarter Morocco Edition. 


And this plan of going to original sources is only one of the unique features a 
The Historians’ History. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD — 
Million Dollar Campaign ee 
PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS ; 
1, Our receipts up to May 1 are $509,277.78, being an increase of $101,153 over same period last year. Increase 


in donations is $76,796, in legacies $24.357. We have unpaid pledges for $42,000. If we may count upon these as 
good, our total gain is $143,153. We must secure an additional gain of $107,000 in order to raise the million for 
the year. , 

2, The effort to obtain extra pledges in connection with the recent campaign in 67 cities now stands at $84,223, 
a gain of $6,576 since our last report. Broadway Church, Norwich, made a special offering of $1,000 for this fund, 
and a Corporate Member has sent us $500. : 

3. Expenses of the Campaign. Some have asked if the campaign was not very expensive. The total expense, 
including bringing Dr. Arthur H. Smith from China and returning him, advertising in Congregationalist, Advance 
and Pacific from Nov. 1, 1905, to Sept. 1, 1906, expenses for printing, traveling, etc., in connection with the rallies in 
67 cities—everything was $6,252.12. If we make allowance for the normal expense of campaigning in any year, which 
is included in the above figures, we find the actual extra cost of this campaign was $4,400.06. 

4. What remains to be done? (a) We must fall back now upon the churches which have not already con- 
tributed this year. Isit possible that any Congregational Church will allow this year to pass without helping the 
Board? Will every reader of this notice ascertain if his own church has done its share? Will you help stir up 
the non-contributing churches in your neighborhood? Let us have a general movement in that direction next 
month. (b) We must appeal to our many friends who in the past have sent us personal gifts. One such in California 
sent us $2 000 the day after the earthquake, feeling that the Board might suffer a falling off in receipts as a result 
of that great catastrophe. 

5. Will there be another debt if the present one is paid? We are steadily working toward a condition where 
no more debts will be contracted, and we believe that with careful management the Board need not run behind, 
The gifts from the living have steadily increased during recent years, and under the new apportionment plan, to be 


urged by the Advisory Committee of the National Councjl, the churches should do still better in the future. 


The 


inequality of legacies from year to year will be overcome as soon as we finish our Twentieth Century Fund. We need 


$50,000 for this. 
any falling off in legacies. 


see why we feel that we can eliminate the possibility of debt. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CorRNELIUS H. Parron, Home Secretary. 


; 
FRANK H. WiaGiIN, Treasurer. 


In the meantime, the Conditional Gift Fund is steadily gaining, and will go far towards offsetting 
Add what we are doing to cultivate the young people and the business men, and you will 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buil dings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
H ARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Soest ee SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26,1906. Address THE DEAN. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


74th year opens Sept. 19th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rey. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


72a year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
peeniorie Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 

igh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 

erienced teachers; native French and German. New 

rick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 65th year begins 
in September. Cottage system, Biological, Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 

rounds. For free catalogue, address JOSEPH H. 

AWYWYER, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, 
Mass., Box 155—0. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 


DUMMER ACADEMY $pnthavieta, 

Massachusetts. 
pocndee 14763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
or any college or scientific school. Number l(mited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 
school house and cottage. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heaaing at ten cents a line. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions will be held in the South Church Campello, 
Brockton, Mass., Tuesday, May 22, 1906. Sessions at 
10 A,M.and2p.M. Basket collation. 

E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, The 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society will be held on Wedtesday, May 16, 1906, at 
2 Pp. M., in the Central Church, Worcester, 

’ F. E. EMRICH, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. The 
annual meeting of the American Congregational Asso- 
ciation will be held on Monday, May 28, at 12 m ,in 
Pilgrim Hall, in the Congregational House. 

JOSHUA COIT, Secretary. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS. The annual 
meeting will be held with the Central Church, Worces- 
vet Rev. Albert W. Hitchcock, Pastor, May 15,16,17, 

G6. 

The first session is Tuesday, May 15, at 2 30 o’clock in 
the afternoon. The reports and addresses will present 
some timely and vital subjects. Business of unusual 
importance will come before the association for action. 

Every Congregational church in the state should be 
represented. 

For special rates on railroads and at hotels see the 
programs mailed to the pastors and churches. For in- 
formation regarding enteitainment, write to Dr. Fiank 
Drew, 42 Channing Street, Worcester. For other in- 
formation write to the secretary, Rev. Collins G. Burn- 
ham, Chicopee, Mass. 

E , 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frank- 
fort, Mich. The fifth session of the Assembly will be 
held Aug. 1-21 on the beautiful new grouuds lying 
between Lake Crystal and Lake Michigan The location 
and climate have met ge:eral approval and are all that 
can be desired. 

THE BIBLE SCHOOL will be under the direction of 
President King cf Uberlin and Professor Lloyd of 
Evanston, 

GROUP STUDIES AND LECTURES have been ar- 
ranged for by such men and women as Dr. Soares, Dr. 
Hastings Hart, Prof. Graham Taylor, Miss McDowell 
and Mrs. Firman of Chicago; Dr. Bradley, Rev. E. S. 
Rothrock and Mr. H. Clark Ford of Cleveland; Rev. 
Ernest Bourner Allen of Toledo; Dr. Waid and Rev. 
Ww. Ewing of Lansing; President Kirbye of Drury, 
President Osborne of Des Moines, President Blanchard 
of Wheaton, and others 

REsT AND RECREATION will have a large place 
and every a Se ae hes will be provided under the direc- 
ticn of Rev. A. King of Sandusky, O. 

KINDERGARTEN CLASSES will be established for 
teacheis and children under the direction of Miss 
Bertha E. Montgomery of Oberlin. 

RATES OF TRAVEL will be little more than half the 
usual railway rate,and on steamers equally reasonable, 

BOARD, ROOMS AND TENTS as low as possible 
that all may come, Arrangements should be made early. 

For prospectus, program, plats, prices, railway and 
boat rates and other information, address 

REY. J. H. HULL, Sec’y and Manager, 
Frankfort, Mich. 
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AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
con..ition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and Infe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM ©. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place, tei. 1211-2 oxfors 


DON'T 


decide on the new hymn book for your church or 
Sunday School until you have seen — 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 

By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICEK 

and MAIN. CT] 
256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be.mailed upon 

request. Published by the publishers of,the famous 
“‘Gospel Hymns.”’ 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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Event and Comment 


RAVO! again for the courage and 
persistence of the men of the Pacific 
coast. Weat the Hast had been wonder- 
Pee ing whether-the Con- 
ms tes aa CEPTIBC gregational Congress, 
long since scheduled for 

Los Angeles this month, would take place 
in view of the natural absorption of many 
who would be concerned in it in relief 
measures in and about San Francisco. 
But word now comes that the meeting is 
to be held exactly as planned, May 16-23. 
We should like to be there and feel the 
thrill of a meeting which will probably be 
exceptionally tender and forward looking. 
It will be reported for us by Rev. E. L. 
Smith, D. D., of Seattle. In a letter just 
at hand, Rev. W. H. Day, in whose church 
the congress meets, says: ‘‘The catas- 
trophe will, I haye no doubt, create a 
very different atmosphere and add a new 
value to its sessions. The crowning day 
will have a session devoted to a discus- 
sion of the new situation by Brown, 
Adams and McLean.” In this connec- 
tion we congratulate Editor Ferrier of the 
Pacific, on issuing only a week after the 
disaster, a four. page edition of the Pacific, 
printed in Berkeley and breathing a spirit 
of cheer. The issue of the paper that 
would have been dated April 19 was on the 
presses inthe printing office on Mission 
Street, which was totally destroyed, while 
the files of the paper for the fifty-five 
years of its existence kept in the edi- 
torial office of the Y. M. C. A. Building 
went the sad way of ruin. Fortunately a 
mailing list was kept in Berkeley. We 
trust that the plans for the new Congre- 
gationalism on the coast will include the 
continuance of the Pacific, which has 


ministered so helpfully to local interests. 


ITH RESUMPTION of banking and 

manufacturing on a small scale in 
San Francisco, with exploration of vaults 
and safes and 
ascertainment of 
how much of money and convertible 
assets the fire spared, and with sys- 
tematic marshaling of forces for relief 


California’s Reconstruction 


' and methods of distribution, the week 


has been spent. Larger sums of cash 
than are now in the relief committee’s 
hands will be needed ere the strain and 
necessity for aid are past. .Indeed the 
farther away in time from the catastrophe 
one gets the more terrible it seems, and 
the greater the task ahead appears to be. 
Notwithstanding the large number of 
inhabitants of the city who have fled 
elsewhere in the country, the number 
now homeless and dependent on charity 
for food mounts up beyond the two 
hundred thousand limit, and must for 
a season until wages and salaries once 
more can be earned. Now that President 
Roosevelt, under criticism, has modified 


f, 


his attitude and says that he has no con- 
trol over gifts which are given directly to 
the municipal authorities or. victims, we 
may expect that some increase of the 
relief fund will come from Europe and 
from Asia. Our effort to aid our Con- 
gregational brethren is being duplicated 
by all the sects. Millions of dollars of 
church, parsonage and philanthropic in- 
stitution property must be replaced sooner 
or later. 


UBLIC OPINION would not have 

supported the anthracite coal miners 
in a strike had they ventured on another 
contest with the operators. 
The miners themselves were 
by no means united in favor of it, even 
asa matter of policy. Hence, last week, 
even though feeling among the delegates 
over bloodshed at Mt. Carmel by the 
new state constabulary was intense, 
Pres. John Mitchell had no serious diffi- 
culty in inducing the miners’ convention 
in Scranton to vote to refer the decision 
to a sub-committee, of which he was a 
member, and this committee advised 
against a strike. The precise terms of 
settlement between the operators and the 
miners are not fixed as we go to press, 
but probably the miners will accept a 
continuation of the schedule awarded by 
the last Strike Commission, which will 
be renewed for three years; and the 
operators will agree not to discriminate 
against miners who recently suspended 
work. The public is now most concerned 
about whether retail rates will fall to 


Coal Strike Off 


the customary summer prices or be kept | 


up to the new standard set when the 
strike first threatened. 


ISHOP LAWRENCE made a yaluable 
contribution to the study of economic 
conditions in the ministry by his address 
é to the diocesan conven- 
caer ene se tion in Boston last week. 
He has gathered statistics 

of the 157 clergymen in the pastoral office 
of the Episcopal Church in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, showing that while their average 
income from all] sources is $1,829, only 
thirteen receive a salary over $3,000. 
The average salary of 117 ministers is 
$1,291. This amount of income does not 
encourage a minister to marry, though 
the bishop is convinced that his influence 
is usually so much increased by his having 
a home that the church can well afford to 
make it possible for him to have one. 
Though only eight of the 157 are under 
thirty years of age fifty are unmarried. 
Of the 107 married ministers twenty-eight 
have no children, and all the children in 
the homes of the married ministers are 
only 209, less than two in each family. 
The ayerage age of the ministers is nearly 
forty-five years. Bishop Lawrence says 


of the minister’s wife, ‘“‘There is no 
woman in our whole social system so 
hard pressed; and so far as I know them, 
no class of women, as a whole, meet the 
demand with more gladness and success.’ 
His most impressive points are that while 
ministers should be and are ready to 
make any sacrifice, it is a vital question 
for the laity of the church how they can 
be so supported as to put their sacrifice 
where it will do the most good; and he 
is convinced that the people in this coun- 
try have not begun to realize the final 
economy in paying their intellectual and 
spiritual leaders such salaries as will give 
the best € fliciency. 


ASSACHUSETTS Congregation. - 

alists should rally in large numbers 
at so accessible a point as Worcester for 
their annual meeting 
next week. A glance 
at the advance report 
of the standing com- 
mittee shows that much valuable mate. 
rial carefully gathered and bearing on 
timely problems will be put at the dis- 
posal of the delegates. The important 
question of incorporating the association 
will come up for discussion, as well as the 
report of the committee on polity, whose 
report last year was the occasion of ani- 
mated debate at Lowell. Its recommen- 
dations looking toward the establishing 
of conciliar committees have been dis- 
cussed among the local conferences the 
past year. There is likely to be consider- 
able disagreement with the. plan proposed 
but the more earnest discussion the bet- 
ter, provided it is kept good tempered, as 
it can hardly fail to be, and provided it 
looks toward the greater efficiency of our 
united Congregational forces. We sug- 
gest that pastors note the meeting on 
their calendars next Sunday. 


Massachusetts Con= 
gregationalists 
at Wercester 


HE CAUSE of International Arbitra- 
tion will have great impulse given to 
it by the assembly of distinguished per- 
sons at Lake Mohonk, 
ake MonoukArhl-O Niny C0 Junel, Judi- 
tration Conference : F 
cial courts will be rep- 
resented by Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court and chief justices 
from several states; executive depart- 
ments of Government by members of the 
pational House of Representatives, goy- 
ernors of several states and mayors of 
some of our principal cities; the Church 
by Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale and by a goodly number of bishops 
and clergymen; universities will be rep- 
resented by President Eliot and Prof. 
EB. C. Moore of Harvard and many other 
prominent educators; while a lengthy list 
is given of editors of secular and religious 
newspapers, former ministers to foreign 
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countries, officers of peace societies at 
home and in other lands. These annual 
conferences have attracted increasing at- 
tention, and have applied themselves to 
practical work in promoting the peace of 
the world till their influence is felt in the 
councils of Government, in public as- 
semblies and schools and social circles. 
Lake Mohonk has been made, by the wise 
and gracious ministry of its hospitable 
owner and host, not only one of the most 
attractive places in the world, but one of 
the most useful for the moral health and 
happiness of mankind. 


CONFERENCE of clergymen of 

many denominations was held in 
New York last week to discuss a plan of 
religious instruction for chil- 
dren in the public schools. 
It was presented to the In- 
ter-Church Federation Conference held in 
that city last November. The proposal 
is for the schools to suspend their ses- 
sions on Wednesday afternoons, the pu- 
pils to be gathered in the churches which 
their parents attend and taught system- 
atic religious truth under the direction 
of pastors. The scheme has this in its 
favor, that it is cordially approved as an 
experiment by men of allfaiths. It would 
be easy to enumerate difficulties in the 
way of carrying it out. These, perhaps, 
hardly belong to the present stage of the 
discussion. It is a significant fact, at 
any rate, that this matter of the religious 
instruction of children outside of the 
Sunday school is always pressing for con- 
sideration. France, with a considerable 
social convulsion, has disposed of it fora 
time by separating public schools wholly 
from the Church. England is in the 
throes of effort to create a school system 
which shall include religious instruction 
and satisfy the advocates of all its vari- 
ous forms. In this country the question 
emerges sporadically here and there, but 
is never satisfactorily answered except 
that it is the settled policy not to intrust 
primary and secondary public education 
to any church or combination of churches. 


A Midweek 
Church School 


N RESPONSE to pressure from more 

kinds of citizens than usually are in- 
terested in legislation, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed re- 
cently a bill which 
permits the free importation of alcohol 
to be used either in the arts, or as a fuel, 
or in industry, the same to be denatural- 
ized, 7. e., made unusable as beverage or 
for medicinal purposes. Using this prod- 
uct of the conversion of grains, pota- 
toes and the like into carbon most in- 
flammable in its nature, Europeans have 
a much lower cost production in many of 
their most important industries, and a 
reasonably-priced fuel that can compete 
with the best and cheapest. Just here is 
the snag which the bill meets in our Con- 
gress. It conflicts with the interests of 
the wood alcohol manufacturers, who are 
in a combination financed by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. The bill which Con- 
gress wishes to pass and which the Pres. 
ident indorses in his message on the 
Standard Oil Company’s use of the re- 
bate system and monopolistic methods, 
now lies in the hands of a committee of 
which Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island 
is chairman. If he cares chiefly for his 


Free Alcohol Blecked 
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friends and his own temporary personal 
interests, he will retain the bill where it 
is; if he cares for the interests of Amer- 
ican farmers, manufacturers and consum- 
ers of fuel, he will let it come to a vote in 
the Senate. Whatever he does will not 
be forgotten. 


Y A VOTE of eight to five, after 
three years of much too-prolonged 
vacillation and evasion, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and 
The Nation versus Pections has voted rec- 
Mormonism 2 
ommending to the Sen- 
ate that it expel from the Senate Utah’s 
senior senator, Reed Smoot. Within two 
weeks it will be known how the Senate 
views this matter, which for various rea- 
sons, political as well as sectional, has 
been dragging along since 1903. Itis not 
denied that as a member of the Senate 
Mr. Smoot has made a fairly creditable 
record; the point is, whether he could, 
in view of his oaths as a Mormon official 
and his loyalty to a Church which still 
defies Federal law prohibiting polygamy, 
also be loyal to his oath as a senator of 
the United States.——Anti-Mormon sen- 
timent in Wyoming recently has become 
strong enough to cause the arrest in 
Worland of Bishop Jolly, at the head 
of the Mormon interests of the state, 
the charge being polygamy.——President 
Roosevelt also has been induced of late 
to withdraw a nomination, recently sent 
to the Senate, of a Mormon ecclesiastical 
official to civil office. These are but the 
preliminary skirmishes of a coming bat- 
tle on a large scale. 


HE LEGAL limits to the powers of 
trustees in using public and corporate 
funds for what they believe to be the pub- 
lic good has never been 

uate Stronger exactly defined. When 
beneficiaries find that 

such funds are available they are not 
likely to limit their demands. The ap- 
propriation of $2 500,000 by Congress for 
the relief of California sufferers was 
heartily supported by popular sympathy, 
and a resolution was promptly introduced 
to double the amount, while a plan has 
been proposed to borrow $200 000,000 from 
the United States Treasury for rebuilding 
San Francisco, at about half the usual 
rate of interest for along term of years. 
Appropriations by Massachusetts and 
other state legislatures have been with- 
held only because it was found that they 
had not constitutional authority to use 
the state funds in this way. Directors 
of banks and trustees of corporations 
have made liberal appropriation for the 
same object without the consent of stock- 
holders, confident that no one would raise 
the question of their right to do so be- 
cause of universal sympathy with the 
sufferers. These things, however, help 
to explain the hesitation of District 
Attorney Jerome in pressing the grand 
jury in New York for indictments against 
men charged with giving funds of life 
insurance companies for political cam- 
paigns. Mr. Jerome said to the grand 
jury that this matter involved the chief 
financial officers practically of every great 
financial institution in this country. They 
might reasonably be supposed to have 
acted in the belief that they were pro- 
moting the public welfare.. A clear defi- 
nition of the rights and responsibilities 
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of trustees of public and corporate funds 
may result from the agitation concerning 
what. has been-done by officers of life 
insurance companies, which will have 
permanent value. 


HOUGH THE SILVER BAY Con- 
ference of the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement is two months distant, 
the enterprising young 

they ab case men behind the organi- 
rf zation are already in the 
field with a tempting outline program. 
It includes thorough daily missionary 
study under the direction of trained 
teachers and addresses from prominent 
laymen, secretaries and returned mission- 
aries. So well established has this move- 
ment become that its officers now do not 
have to plead with churches and young 
people’s societies to send representatives. 
Instead the number has to be limi‘ed this 
year to 675 and only 100 places are avail- 
able for Congregationalists. To fill them 
each of the 97 conferences of churches in 
the states from Maine to the District 
of Columbia will be asked to name one 
delegate, and if on June 1 there are still 
vacancies, individuals will have an oppor- 
tunity. Mr. H. W. Hicks of the American 
Board will answer letters inquiring for 
further information. A similar confer- 
ence is to be held at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
June 26—July 8, designed to serve that 
section of the country; another at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., during {he same period, and 
stillathird at Whitby, Ontario, July 9-15. 


OMAN CATHOLIC pressure on the 

Irish Nationalists has arrayed them 
against the new Education Act. It isa 
policy which not all the 
Irish publicists approve, 
even those of the Catholic 
faith. Michael Davitt, for instance, con- 
demns it as most shortsighted. But it 
was to be expected, and probably has been 
discounted by the Ministry. The extreme 
Laborites also condemn the bill, pre- 
ferring a purely secular system; and ex- 
treme Nonconformists like Rev. J. Hirst 
Hallowell also disapprove of it, as of 
course, do the ‘‘Catholic’”’ party of the 
Anglican Church, which has its spokes- 
man just now in the Archbishop of 


The English 
Education Bill 


Canterbury and a majority of the bish- 
The more conservative members of: 


ops. 
the Labor party, a vast majority of Free 
Churchmen, and we are convinced a very 
considerable majority of the Anglican 
laity, will stand back of Mr. Birrell’s 
compromise measure on its main lines. 
Of course he also drafted his measure as 
to be prepared to make concessions if 
thereby he might gain his chief ends. 
The British Weekly hints that the next 
election in England may be fought on the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, so blind are its leaders to their true 
policy if they would avoid bringing on in 
England an anti-clerical mood similar to 
that which obtains in France and Italy. 
It boldly charges the stiffest opposition to 
the new Education Act finding voice in 
the Church of England to its High 
Church, ‘‘ Catholic” leaders, and insists 
that unless a sober attempt is made to 
meet the popular demand for the -prin- 
ciples on which the new act rests, 
the Establishment will have not only 
the popular wrath to meet, but a 
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sharp division within its ranks between 
Protestants and ‘‘Catholics.”’ Principal 
Forsyth of Hackney College admits 
that if the religious strife between re- 
ligionists over the new law becomes too 
fierce, Parliament may settle the whole 
matter by establishing a secular system. 
The last Spectator is extremely solicitous 
lest “Catholic”? opposition to and de- 
nunciation of the ‘Bible Christianity ”’ 
which the new act makes provision for, 
drive the electors into drastic action 
against religion and the Establishment. 


HE VATICAN officials have been 

counting on a government reverse in 
the elections of new national legislators 
now under way in 
France, and have been 
hoping that the Ministry also would be 
weakened by a reaction of the wage-earn- 
ers caused by the drastic way in which 
recent threats against law and order have 
been prevented from becoming portent- 
ous revolt. The first elections on the 6th 
do not indicate any such reverse for the 
Ministry. It has held its own remark- 
ably well considering the many diverse 
forces arrayed against it. Pope Pius X. 
and his counselors might just as well 
realize first as last that France is done 
with clericalism, and also with Roman 
Catholicism to a very considerable ex- 
tent; and that the law separating Church 
and State is to stand, though it may be 
executed with more or less tact, according 
to the policy of the Ministry in power. 
Leaders of moderate, opportunist social- 
ism also have established such relations 
with recent French Ministries that they 
ean hold a majority of believers in it, to 
support of-a national policy which en- 
thrones order, when the alternative is 
seen to be anarchy. 


The French Elections 


ILL the next great advance in the 
foreign missionary propaganda be 
directed toward Russia? The fact that 
at their recent meeting 
in Nashville represent- 
atives of most of the 
mission boards of this country and Can- 
ada appointed a committee to consider 
the matter, indicates a friendly feeling 
on the part of men in the habit of acting 
deliberately and with due regard to the 
interest of the work already in hand. 
The committee organized in Boston last 
week with Dr. J. L. Barton as chairman. 
Favorable sentiment has of late been 
awakened in New England and New York 
by the visit of Baron Uexkuell, a con- 
verted Russian nobleman, who has made 
an unusually favorable impression both 
on the audiences to which he has spoken 
and on individuals he has met socially. 
The American Board officials upon whom 
_ he called were pleased with his candor and 
good sense. He tells an interesting story 
of his own conversion and his mastery 
of the English language is excellent, 
‘and he speaks fluently in five different 
languages. To his appeals for workers 
four Russians converted in this country, 
have already responded and will return to 
preach the gospel in Russia. Formerly 
the rigidity of the laws made Protestant 
operations well-nigh impossible, but. since 
the rescript of the emperor in 1905 the 
gospel can now be preached almost every- 
- where. Among the 140,000,000 people of 
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the empire are many entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the Greek Church and in 
danger of lapsing into irreligion unless 
the purer truth is presented to them. 
Baron Uexkuell, who goes to Germany 
this month, will return later and visit 
other parts of this country. He is 
heartily indorsed by the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union and he will be a 
noteworthy figure at the coming national 
anniversary in Dayton, O., where he will 
make known his errand to this country. 
It is said that there are already no less 
than 60,000 baptized believers in the em- 
pire. What is needed now is intelligent 
and sympathetic co-operation and a meas- 
ure of oversight on the part of American 
Christians. 


The Revelation in Fire 


A testing fire is certain for every man’s 
life work. So said the Apostle Paul. He 
declared that only that part of the struc- 
ture of one’s life which would come un- 
harmed out of such fire was valuable. 
Woed, hay, stubble would be swept away ; 
gold, silver, costly stones would remain. 
He would have men regard things accord- 
ing to their real worth, before they were 
thus tested. 

An illustration of this testing during 
the last two weeks has startled the world. 
It is brought vividly before our readers 
by the articles published in this number, 
written by our ministers in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity. While telling us the 
simple history of the events toward 
which the eyes of men have been turned 
during these few days, they cannot help 
showing what things of abiding value 
have been revealed in the cities shaken 
by earthquake and tried by fire. 

One precious thing revealed is a nobler 
sense of human brotherhood. Expres- 
sions of sympathy with substantial offers 
of help have come from the remotest 
corners of the earth and from nations 
and races most alien to ours. Read the 
long list of these in the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress last week recommend- 
ing that it should express the gratitude 
of our country for these fraternal offers 
of aid. New Zealand and China and the 
lately stricken island of Martinique have 
shown themselves as eager to help as the 
sister states of California. This is one 
great treasure which emerges out of the 
ruins of fire-tried San Francisco. 

Another thing of permanent value is a 
higher estimate of humanity. Dr. C. R. 
Brown, on another page, finely describes 
the heroism, patience, hopefulness and 
helpfulness which were shown in men 
and women who had lost everything they 
owned. It is worth the great trial to see 
so superbly illustrated those human qual- 
ities which in their perfection we ascribe 
to God, which appear most glorious in 
men in times of greatest trial as the stars 
hidden in the daytime come out in splen- 
dor in the darkness, ‘‘A great sense of 
fellow-feeling and of the worth of human- 
ity possesses men,”’ says Professor Buck- 
ham. ‘‘How good it is!” ‘‘No one 
knows,’”’ writes Dr. Adams, ‘““how many 
good people God has in this old world till 
he passes through such an experience as 
this.” 

The wider conception of the ministry 
of the Christian Church shown in these 
recent days will never be forgotten. 
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Never was the First Church of Oakland 
more truly fulfilling its mission than on 
that Sunday after the fire when its mem- 
bers were all day cooking and distribut- 
ing food to the throngs of hungry refu- 
gees who had escaped from across the 
bay with little else than their lives. 
What was true of that church is said of 
the others as well. A Unitarian minister 
writes, ‘‘All our churches are occupied 
by refugees, and all of us are at work on 
relief committees.” 

The earthquake and fire revealed anew 
the truth that individual responsibility is 
essential to healthy society. Men who 
are relieved of the necessity of taking 
care of themselves will not take care of 
others. Mr. Brown shows that even in 
the hour when the appeal of men to help: 
one another was as great as it ever can 
be, there was a multitude who, as soon 
as they found that others would provide 
free food and shelter for them, surren- 
dered themselves to be taken care of and 
would do nothing for themselves or any 
one else. The destruction of the city by 
earthquake and fire was not in vain if it: 
shows that what is called Government 
ownership might lead to a destruction of 
manhood greater than the destruction of 
property. 

A readjustment of values will be a gain 
out of this great loss which ruined San 
Francisco will share with the whole 
world, The gay and careless city was 
resplendent with the treasures which 
hundreds of thousands of people had given 
their choicest years to gather. There was 
a tremor of a few seconds, an outburst of 
flame and all these treasures vanished. 
It is worth a vast deal to have learned 
that these are not the great things to be 
sought for; that the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. 

Most of all is to be prized as the revela- 
tion of this trial by fire the grandeur of 
human hope. Out of the smoking ashes. 
the city is already rising, to be more 
stable and beautiful than before. The 
vision of it completed is already before 
the eyes of those who turning away from 
their losses are becoming absorbed in the 
work of realizing their hopes. There is. 
revealed the undying hope of the children. 
of God. The expectation of immortality 
is born in them, nurtured by experience, 
made lustrous by trial. The rebuilding 
of the destroyed city is the expression in. 
another form of that confidence of the 
Christian who says, ‘‘We know that if 
the earthly house of our tabernacle be 
dissolved, we have a building from God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal, in. 
the heavens.”’ 


Nation versus Corporation 


The report of Commissioner Garfield. 
and the message to Congress of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt dealing with the lawless. 
methods of the Standard Oil Company 
and the Sugar Trust come with cumula- 
tive force after a series of events during 
the past twelve months indicating that 
sooner or later an arm would be out- 
stretched vigorous enough to deal with 
aggregations of wealth before which 
States and lesser corporations had proved 
impotent. The success of Attorney Gen- 
eral Hadley of Missouri in forcing from. 
Mr. Rogers admissions respecting rela- 
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tions between the Standard Oil Company 
and Western companies nominally inde- 
pendent but really subsidiary to the trust, 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
affirming the right of the Government to 
have access to corporation accounts for- 
merly held to be private, the recent vol- 
untary readjustmentrof rates and giving 
up of connections with mining companies 
by railroads in the coal traffic, and the 
volume of public opinion which has stood 
resolutely back of President Roosevelt in 
his determination to get from Congress 
adequate legislation governing railway 
rates—all these events have been encour- 
aging. 

They sink into relative insignificance, 
however, compared with the indictment 
now brought against the Standard Oil 
Company and many of the leading rail- 
way systems of the country which have 
been successfully induced to discriminate 
in its favor, with secret rates. Notwith- 
standing the sweeping denial of any de- 
fiance of law or any unfair means of doing 
business which the officials of the com- 
pany are making, national public opinion 
will be with the President and Mr. Gar- 
field, who have brought an array of facts 
not to be overthrown by mere denials, or 
by sarcastic sneers at the President’s dis- 
position to advise his countrymen on 
many themes. 

The American people are not)a vindic- 
tive people nor do they delight in ex- 
posure of evil. But they do like a ‘‘square 
deal,’’ and they are very determined just 
now that some of the inequalities and in- 
iquities of business methods during the 
past generation shall be done away with. 
To this end they desire that power shall 
reside somewhere in Washington to in- 
vestigate with utmost freedom all corpo- 
rate management; they insist that there 
be an end to favoritism and secret re- 
bates granted by corporations to patrons 
of roads which are common carriers. If 
Congress and the courts come to take 
this point of view as quickly and unre- 
servedly as the President has, we shall 
be saved from radical action by voters at 
the polls. If they balk or are unduly 
conservative, then look out for surprises 
at the next elections. Happily there are 
signs, as the President points out in his 
message, that the railroads are alive to 
the situation and are ceasing to give spe- 
cial rates. The Federal Supreme Court 
has recently put into the attorney gen- 
eral’s hands much power that he needed 
to have in order to secure evidence; and 
the moral effect of this grapple of the 
President with the worst of the monopo- 
lies will be great. 

Coincident with his message was in- 
dictment by the Federal Grand Jury in 
New York of officers of the Sugar Trust 
and of the New York Central Railroad 
for rebating and conspiracy to defraud; 
and unanimous acceptance by the Senate 
of an amendment to the Rate Bill putting 
pipe lines under the control or power of 
investigation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which is a body blow at the 
Standard Oil. 

Every patriot must rejoice that at last 
indictments have been drawn against 
powerful creatures of the state with pre- 
dominatingly selfish ends and long records 
of corruption of legislatures, railway offi- 
cials and business men. The action taken 
promises to end the imperium in imperio, 


to punish some defiers of law and to make 
more equitable conditions for those cit- 
izens of this. country who wish to lead 
honest, self-respecting lives, giving honest 
service and demanding it. 


Russia’s First Parliament. 


May 10 forever will be an historic day 
in Russia’s history because of the assem- 
bling in St. Petersburg, of the first Na- 
tional Parliament, limited, to be sure, in 
its rights and power but nevertheless in a 
real sense the organ of public opinion, 
and that the opinion of the people. The 
elections have resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing and to some extent surprising victory 
for the Liberals or Constitutional Demo- 
crats, the party of constructive reform, 
rather than of radicalism. Peasants and 
wage-earners in the factories, land owners 
and far-visioned and liberal-spirited mem- 
bers of the nobility have contributed to 
the result and have their representatives 
in the Parliament. The party, as its pro- 
gram is outlined by its moderate leaders, 
will labor to secure legislative guarantees, 
the inviolability of the person, equality 
before the law, the introduction of secret, 
direct and universal suffrage in national 
as well as local elections, and the realiza- 
tion of agrarian reform as a just basis for 
the solution of questions of nationality. 

Many signs point to a disposition on 
the part of the Czar and his closest ad- 
visers to adopt a much more conciliatory 
attitude toward this organ of the people’s 
will than seemed likely a fortnight ago. 
Whether M. Sergius Witte was really re- 
lieved of his post as premier because of 
his failure to sense and rightly advise the 
Czar as to the real strength of the Consti- 
tutional Democrats, or whether he was 
displaced to satisfy the jealousy and anger 
of the reactionaries, the fact remains that 
he retires from office, with the Czar’s 
thanks to be sure and with new honors 
and a place in the Grand Council, but 
with no affection for him by any consider- 
able number of Russians of any party. 
His is the fate of the opportunist and 
mediating statesman, whose very inabil- 
ity to become fiercely partisan at a time 
like this works against his popularity and 
contemporary fame, and haying justice 
done him. 


The Problems of Christ’s Church 


The Problem of Fellowship * 


With Paul the fellowship of believers 
grew out of their common relation to 
Christ whose life they shared. With 
John, it rested upon their common shar- 
ing of the forthreaching love of God. 
With both, the one love is the source of 
the one life, and those whom God has 
loved so supremely as to call them into 
the fellowship of his Son in becoming 
sharers of his life must love one another. 
The problem of fellowship, therefore, is 
the problem of realizing as the atmos. 
phere of life the eternal love and the 
shared life of God. Differing gifts and 
experiences are not a hindrance to it, 
eye and hand and foot quarrel not with 
one another in the samebody. But when 
” * Prayer meeting topic for May 13-19. The Prob- 
lem of Fellowship. 1 Cor.12; 1-31; 1 John 4; 7-21. 
How shall we make church fellowship real? Does 


it take the place of other relations? Denomina- 
tional fellowship. The unity of believers. 
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the members of Christ forget that it is by 
his life that they live, they are sure also 
to forget that they are members one of 
another. 

This is the secret of making church 
fellowship real. In proportion as the 
living Christ, the head of the church and 
the hope of our eternal life, is real to the 
church members they will feel themselves 
bound together in perfect union with 
their Lord. In proportion a3 Christ and 
his work grow vague and faint in mem- 
ory and hope, there will be room for mis- 
understandings, the intrusion of self-will 
and the alien feelings which spoil the 
witness of the Church. It is useless to 
plan artificial and external bonds of 
union. We must come back to the head 
if we are to be one as the members are 
one in the body’s life. 

This fellowship of believers does not 
supersede the claims of other natural 
relations. No one was ever a worse 
friend, husband, wife, brother, son, for 
his delight in the fellowship of believers. 
Let us not fall into the poor and shallow 
thought that the heart is a cup which can 
only hold so much love, as a cup can only 
hold so much water. The great hearts 
find no difficulty in holding a multitude 
of affections. The fellowship of believers 
crowns and enriches all other relations, 
giving them the assurance of permanence 
and deepening them with the assured 
fellowship of Christ. 

Neither does that belief in the holy 
Catholic Church, which we all profess, 
diminish our loyalty to our own denomi- 
national work. Our Congregationalism 
is not something in rivalry with the uni- 
versal Church, it is an attempt to realize 
that Church on the only lines which, as 
we see it, can unite all Christians. Un- 
like many of the other organizations 
within the universal Church, it demands 
no exclusions. In our view all forms of 
church government rest, in the last anal- 
ysis, on the consent of the governed, 
and all true Christians are our brothers. 
We find fellowship with all through our 
own freedom, just so far as they will 
allow that fellowship. All are Christ’s, 
and by that tie, and no other, we are 
brought into fellowship of faith and aim 
with them, : 


In Brief 


It is safe to observe that never before was 
an earthquake turned to so many and such 
varied homiletic uses. 


An Ohio man now deceased provided for 
litigation by making his estate transferable 
to ‘‘the saints.” Those least qualified have 
been the first to apply. : 


Our New York correspondent last week 
quoted Dr. Cadman of Brooklyn, as saying 
that the present Education Bill in England 
was already dead, whereas he did say that 
the policy which enacted the famous Act of 
1902 had expired. 


Brightening days are these financially for 
the American Board. There seems to bs 
magic in the haystack idea. Next Sunday, 
by the way, is the one suggested for sermonic 
or other public references to the centennial 
celebrations and what they signify. 


Let us hope that current references to the 
gentleman with the muck-rake may induce a 
general renaissance of interest in Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Other characters in Bunyan’s im- 
mortal allegory have their counterpart in 
modern life. Get out the book again, or for 
the first time perhaps, and look them up. 
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When before has a theologian had a war 
vessel named in his honor? A first-class ar- 
mored cruiser has just been launched by the 
French Government which is called the Er- 
nest Renan. Well, many who read his Life 
of Jesus and History of Israel think his name 
is as appropriately related to a warship as to 
worship. 


Senator Bacon of Georgia is neither wise, 
nor sound in his ethics. In his conservative 
Jeaction against sensational literature of ex- 
posure he goes so far as to say to his fellow 
United States Senators that it is their duty to 
make it appear that public officials and busi- 
ness men are honest even when they know 
they are not. The last thing a democracy 
can afford to indulge in is illusions. 


Multiplicity of divinity or theological schools 
is a problem which Baptists are facing, as 
well as we. Rev. Dr. H. L. Morehouse in 
the Hxaminer, suggests that the Baptist Ed- 
ucation Society and Baptist Union for Min- 
isterial Education lead in a movement to care- 
fully weigh the matter of consolidating the 
two Baptist theological seminaries of New 
York State—Rochester and Colgate. 


Said a minister’s wife after hearing Rev. 
and Mrs. W. B. D. Gray of Wyoming, who rep- 
resent the work of the Home Missionary and 
Sunday School Societies in our churches: ‘‘I 
wish those Grays could go to every New Eng- 
land church! I wish I had a million dollars! 
I wish I had three heads and a dozen pair 
of hands when Congregationalism needs so 
much!’’ And we wish there were more like 
the warm-hearted, consecrated speaker. 


Unitarians in San Francisco were gladdened 
soon after the earthquake by a message from 
their denominational headquarters anncunc- 
ing a gift of $12,000 to the San Francisco 
churches, and stating that the April salaries 
of all Unitarian ministers in the stricken dis- 
trict would be paid froma fund to be sent on for 
that purpose. In response to his appeal Presi- 
dent Eliot has received over $40,000 from vari- 
ous Unitarian churches, Sunday schools and 
individuals. 


Slowly but surely the laity in the Episcopal 
churches come to their full rights. Massa- 
chusetts Protestant Episcopal Diocesan con- 
vention last week passed the following reso- 
lution: 


That the laity be urged to accept the re- 
sponsibility of taking a larger share in the 
work of the church, and that they be per- 
mitted, on the invitation of the rector of a 
church if there be one, to speak to a congre- 
gation in the interest of any good cause ap- 
proved by this church. 


We know some able preachers who have 
developed mannerisms in reading the Bible, 
prayer or preaching of which they are uncon- 
scious, yet which go far toward explaining 
why when they preach as candidates they are 
not called. Probably none of their friends 
will tell them of these small matters which 
mar the effectiveness of their ministry. They 
are often taken on after the preacher has had 
several years in his work. The wise minis- 
ter will invite an elocutionist to listen to him 
every two or three years and report on his 
professional condition. 


- Thanks chiefly to Irish-Americans our team 

at the modern Olympic Games in Athens, 
Greece, attended not only by the King of 
Greece but also King Edward VII. of Eng- 
land, won more prizes than that of any other 
country. The Marathon Race was won by 
a Canadian. This recurring test of physical 
prowess has many aspects which are suggest- 
ive to a thoughtful man, but one at least is 
conspicuous—the internationalizing effect it 
has upon young men. Racial and national 
walls go down in the common recognition of 
prowess, temperance and magnanimity. 


Dr. Van Horn lost little time between his 
pastorates. He preached his last sermon as 
pastor of the Old South Church, Worcester, 
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last Sunday and administered the communion. 
Sunday after next he hopes to face his new 
congregation at the Plymouth Church, Seattle, 
already so eager to welcome him. Last week 
the Old South people at his midweek prayer 
meeting presented him with a purse contain- 
ing $100 in gold. On another page a brother 
pastor in Worcester, Mr. Hitchcock, tells our 
readers about Dr. Van Horn’s successful 
years in Worcester and of his exceptional 
pulpit ability. | 


About 50,000 Cherokee Indians will receive 
from the United States Government, in ac- 
cordance with a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court last week, the sum of $4,589,- 
588, less expenses of carrying on the suit 
against the Government. This is in settlement 
of a claim of expenses improperly charged by 
the Government to the Cherokee treaty fund, 
on which interest is allowed since 1838. With 
all his handicaps the lot of the Indian is not 
in all respects intolerable. While some tribes 
have suffered great injustice at the hands of 
our Government others have received from it 
far more money than they would ever have 
got without its aid. 


Just how our American Baptists will meet 
the evidence submitted by Rev. J. H. Shak- 
speare, M. A., the eminent English Baptist 
official and scholar, that the first English 
Baptists were not immersionists, is one of 
the problems which interest us. 
strictly to believer’s baptism, but like the 
Mennonites and most of the Continental Ana- 
baptists they did not practice immersion. 
Mr. Shakspeare’s book, Baptist and Congre- 
gational Pioneers, just issued as one of the 
admirable series of text-books which Rev. 
C. Silvester Horne is editing for the National 
Free Church Council, is most highly praised 
by W. Robertson Nicoll, for its independence 
of scholarship and its literary charm. 


The donations to the American Missionary 
Association for the seven months ending 
April 30 are $14,439 51 more than last year, 
and the legacies are $11,696 82 less than last 
year, making the net gain $2,742.69. This in- 
crease in donations is encouraging and the 
association makes, an earnest appeal for in- 
creased support for’ its educational, church 
and evangelistic work among eight races in 
America. Its work among the Chinese and 
Japanese on the Pacific coast has suffered 
greatly by earthquake and fire. The people 
and the mission workers are in immediate 
need of help. Special contributions are solic- 
ited. They can be sent to H. W. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, or to 
Rev. G. H. Gutterson, Congregational House, 
Boston, Mass., or Rev. W. &. Tenney, 153 La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., or to Prof. Charles 
Sumner Nash, Berkeley, Cal. 


Personalia 


McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
inaugurated its first president, Rev. Dr. J. K. 
McClure, formerly of Lake Forest College, 
last week. 

Senator Clark of Montana, richest man in 
the Senate, announces his retirement. The 
state now has chance to elect a man with 
some other resources than enormous wealth. 


Zion’s Herald has lost its efficient publisher 


for the last thirty-five years, Mr. Alonzo S.° 


Weed. He died May 2, aged seventy-nine 
years. During his long life he rendered valu- 
able service to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and was a useful, public-spirited citizen. 

The late Hon. James Leland Howard of 
Hartford, Ct., was a trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity and Newton Theological Seminary, 
and had been president of the American 
Baptist Education Society. New England 


Baptists by his death lose one of their ablest- 


and most generous laymen. 


Rey. Dr. George F. Pentecost has just re- 
turned to this country after a laborious and 


They held* 
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successful winter’s evangelistic campaign in 
England, Wales and Scotland. He will reside 
at Northfield, Mass., during the summer and 
will be ready to make engagements for evan- 
gelistic and Bible services during the coming 
year. 


Father Sherman, S. J., son of the famous 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, having accepted an in- 
vitation to accompany a select corps of United 
States soldiers and officers over the territory 
covered by his father in his celebrated march 
to the sea, has been forced to give up the 
plan because of the indignation aroused in 
the South. President Roosevelt has recalled 
the troops. : 
South. 


On the eve of the annual meeting of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, its 
junior secretary, Mr. Don O. Shelton, has been 
called upon to undergo one of the severest 
trials which a parent can know in the death 
of his three year-old daughter, his only child, 
in Yonkers, N. Y., April 29. During his brief 
but valuable connection with the society 
Mr. Shelton has won many ‘friends among 
our churches and his vigor and inventiveness 
have been important factors in recent for- 
ward movements. He has devoted himself 
unsparingly of late to the removal of the debt 
and it was while he was in Boston a fortnight 
ago on business connected with the society, 
that he was suddenly called home by a tele- 
gram. 


In and Around Boston 
A New Era for Park Street 


Park Street Church is taking again its his- 
toric place as a leader among the churches. 
After a careful survey of the situation last 
December, Dr. Conrad determined upon an 
immediate effort to rehabilitate the church. 
He went to the preservation committee that 
had been energetic in preventing the sale of 
the edifice a year ago and told them he needed 
$10,000 to put the church in proper condition 
for effective work and give it ‘‘a fair chance.’’ 
The committee commended the businesslike 
procedure and assured him of their hearty 
co-operation. It was agreed that the only 
obligation involved was an ‘‘honest try’’ to 
bring the church to a self-supporting basis 
where it stands. It was also agreed that if 
the church should move from its present loca- 
tion within ten years the $10,000 should be 
returned to the committee. 

Last Sunday Dr. Conrad announced that he 
held a credit with the treasurer of the pres- 
ervation committee, for renovating and dec- 
orating purposes, of $10,000 and that the work 
would be begun at once. The church will be 
painted a light gray, with white trimmings. 
The spire will be repaired. The interior is to 
be redecorated throughout, recarpeted and 
such minor changes made as will facilitate the 
work. As a result of a lecture course given 
by Dr. Conrad, 300 fine chapel chairs will 
reseat the chapel, which has already been 
recarpeted. 

The spiritual work of the church is fully 
keeping pace within the material changes. 
Congregations have more than doubled, and 
twenty-three have been added to the member- 
ship within eight weeks as against two for the 
entire year 1905. A feeling of hope and confi- 
dence preyails, the church is thoroughly united 
and there is every assurance of a steady, 
substantial growth and large success. The 
church is once more in close fellowship with 
the other Congregational churches of Boston. 
There is every reason to believe that the next 
two years will witness such an advance as 
will make it evident to all that Park Street 
Church has yet a most important mission and 
will fulfill it. 


Last Sunday at Central 


‘At the impressive communion service at the 
church last Sunday Rev. J. H. Denison spoke 
on the joy of fellowship or, as he translated 
it, comradeship. Seven members were re- 
ceived by confession, three by letter and 
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eleven (the majority students) by letters of 
temporary membership, which admit to the 
privileges of church membership, but termi- 
nate when residence in the city is over. 

After the morning service Mrs. Abby Snell 
Burnell, formerly a missionary to India, gave 
the dramatic and appealing story of. Chundra 
Lela, a high caste woman of India. As Mrs. 
Burnell stood there in her picturesque white 
native costume, her account of how the child 
widow at last found peace in Christianity 
after fruitless pilgrimages to heathen shrines 
brought the far East very close to her audi- 
ence, and seemed a fitting epilogue to Pro- 
fessor Moore’s course on the comparative 
study of great religions. The first signs of 
the summer exodus are seen in the discon- 
tinuance of the Sunday school and the omis- 
sion of the daily services until October. 

The themes for vespers this month will 
be drawn from the transept windows at the 
right of the minister. The first of the series 
was on The Two Joys (the Miriam window), 
-and in his characteristic, telling manner Mr. 
Denison pictured Miriam, a type of the effer- 
ent joy so needed by the pessimistic Israel- 
ites. Succeeding sermons will be on The 
Courage of Cowards (the Deborah window) 
and Honest Praise (the Revelation window). 


“Outside Claims Upon the Ministry 


Rey. Frederick H. Page’s paper on this sub- 
ject, read to the Boston ministers last Monday, 
was so wise and temperate, as well as racy 
and original, that it merited a wider hearing. 
He thinks that while the ministry may have 
lost somewhat of its former literary and social 
prestige and personal authority, it has gained 
in its opportunities for service. Some outside 
claims ought to be met, even after considering 
the inside claims, such as preaching and teach- 
‘ing, which, with preparation, ‘“‘ would require 
‘more hours per week than a labor union would 


tolerate’; the administrative work, the pas- 


tor’s Hill Difficulty; the parish calls, his 
‘trackless, boundless sea, in which he some- 
‘times becomes submerged, till he longs for a 
lifeboat in the shape of an ecclesiastical court, 
where he might take the poor debtor’s oath or 
get discharged ‘'on promising to pay five or 
‘ten calls on a hundred.’”’ 

Despite these time-devouring duties, two 
-elasses of outside claims must be honored— 
those which enlarge his sphere of influence, 
such as the schools, literary clubs and minis- 
terial associations; and those which harm- 
lessly re-create his strength and spirits by the 
mere fact of being outside his regular work. 
Mr. Page would base his affirmative response 
“to outside calls on two essentials—a good con- 
-science and a clear call. 

May Ingatherings 

Among the churches gladdened by acces- 
sions either at Easter or last Sunday are 
these: Central, Jamaica Plain, 6; Phillips, 
South Boston, 8; Central of Boston, 10; Berke- 
ley Temple, Boston, and Broadway, Somer- 
-ville, 12 each; Park Street, Boston, 13; Pilgrim, 
Dorchester, 18; Old South, Boston, 24; Chelsea 
Central, 25 and Newtonville, 43. Chelsea Cen- 
tral, by the way, on the fifty-two Sundays of 
1905, received 57 members, the largest number 
of any church in the Snffolk North Confer- 
ence. 


The Winter’s Lectures for Teachers 


The Massachusetts Sunday School Associa- 
‘tion, under the direction of its new educa- 
tional secretary, Rev. John D. Pickles, has 
given the teachers of Greater Boston a winter 
of unusual opportunity. It has conducted 
three courses of popular lectures, the first, at 
‘Boston University, introductory tothe Sunday 
school lessons for 1906, the second, at the Ford 
‘Building, five lectures on The Art of Teach- 
ing, by Prof. T. S. Lowden of Clark Univer- 
sity, and the third, at the same place, Studies 
n Boys, Girls and Teachers, by Margaret 
Slattery of the State Normal School at Fitch- 
burg. These have been lectures to which 
admission was charged, and the attendance 
shas averaged about three hundred. This 
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shows ap unusual and encouraging interest 
in the educational work of the church. The 
special interest was shown in the lectures by 
Miss Slattery, who is unequalled in her own 
field. 


Bangor Reunion 


Twenty-three alumni and friends of Bangor 
Seminary living in or near Boston had a pleas- 
ant annual rally at the Belleyue Monday, and 
heard a scholarly paper from Rev. F. EK. Stur- 
gis, D.D., relating to Prof. Bowne’s recent 
book, The Immanence of God. Rey. F. S. 
Hunnewell was re-elected president and Rev. 
A. H. Wheelock, secretary. 


The Mystery Play at Our Very Doors 


Most Bostonians are unable to visit Ober- 
ammergau, the home of the famous Passion 
Play. Perhaps few are aware that in our 
own West End, at the mission church of St. 
Augustine in Phillips Street, every Christmas 
and Easter for ten years a mystery play has 
been given, akin to that of Oberammergau, 
though its presentation by the children of this 
colored mission is of course much simpler. 
Their dusky, expressive faces contrast finely 
with the white drapery and scarlet uniforms, 
while their rich, mellow voices and reverent 
manner form an appropaiate setting for the 
beautiful words. The Easter play, which 
depicts the mystery of the resurrection and 
has much literary merit, was written by Fa- 
ther Field, head of the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, of which St. Augustine is one 
of several missions. Here, as at Oberammer- 
gau, the opportunity to take part in the plays 
is a reward of good behavior, and the young 
girl who personates Mary is considered a very 
lovely character. 


The Midnight Law 


In their passion for a ‘‘ bigger, busier and 
better Boston” certain politicians and heads 
of commercial organizations have been work- 
ing the Massachusetts legislature to modify 
its law affecting the sale of liquors in Boston 
hotels. The consequence has been that new 
legislation has been proposed for the benefit 
of a few Boston hotels, which, if made law, 
would have increased those evils which follow 
a policy of liberal dealing with dealers in in- 
toxicants in all the large cities of the state. 
Governor Guild is being blamed for interfering 
at the last moment and forcing reconsidera- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘ Midnight law bill.’’ 
In our opinion he is to be commended for it. 


Francis J. Van Horn, Preacher 


It is unusual to have a minister transferred 
four times across the continent, each time to 
a larger church and a greater task, within 
thirteen years of his ordination. Francis J. 
Van Horn, whose fat old Dutch Bible bears 
the autograph of his immigrant ancestor of 
the eighteenth century, has served in Cincin- 
nati, Beverly, Des Moines and Wo-:cester; 
and now Seattle bids him come to lead the 
Plymouth forces out into fresh fields and a 
new church life. 

Dr. Van Horn has specializ3d as a preacher. 
From his Oberlin days, where he taught in 
the English department between his college 
and seminary courses, he has devoted much 
attention to public speech. His theory was 
well illustrated in a memorable address before 
the Worcester Congregational Club three years 
ago, upon Psychic Pulpit Power, when he 
spoke for one hundred minutes without a 
note, and held the attention of his hearers to 
the end. He bases successful preaching in 
hypnotism, and advocates the mesmerizing of 
an audience through the speaker’s presence, 
voice, matter and all the accessories of the 
occasion. The preacher, he declares, must 
hold attention through every art of speech, not 
omitting humor or.the less worthy human in- 


‘terests. But not every preacher has his voice, 


nor his attractive way of putting things: 
Dr. Van Horn believes in advertising. He 
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is frankly committed to bulletin boards upon 
the front of his church, to printer’s ink and 
even to the purchase of advertising space in 
the newspapers. He takes the ground that 
the crowd must bs reached and that they 
must be gathered by all legitimate means 
which a lecturer ora political agitator would 
employ. He uses striking sermon topics and 
appeals to the native curiosity of the public 
by discussing themes on Sunday nights which 
are suggested by questions handei in to him, 
for instance, or gathered from replies to his 
own questions asked through the newspapers. 
He sincerely believes in practicing the arts of 
publicity, and draws into his congregations 
large numbers of people. Standing room has 
been occupied many evenings at the Old South 
Church, when he has preached. 

Perhaps Dr. Van Horn’s most constructive 
work has been done in leading his church to 
more generous giving to the cause of missions. 
He has maintained the midweek service so as 
to attract hundreds of people, and the devo- 
tion of the church to their pastor was ex- 
pressed spontaneously at that service when 
the members knew they were to lose him. 
Soon after he came to Worcester, he secured 
the help of Rev. J. H. Matthews as an assistant 
pastor, under whose devoted| leadership the 
Sunday school has been graded and increased. 
By this dual pastorate the preacher has been 
freed from much exacting routine and many 
petty details. A Norse congregation, formerly 
uncertain as to its career, has been brought 
into union with the church as a branch, and 
assisted in the support of a minister of its 
own. Over one hundred and fifty have united 
with the church in all, during this short pas- 
torate of only about four years. 

Dr. Van Horn will be missed by his associ- 
ates in the ministry, by his loyal people and 
by the crowds to whom he was the most pop- 
ular preacher in the city. His interest in the 
coming of Dr. Dawson for his brief visit, and 
in revival efforts in union with neighboring 
churches of other denominations was evident, 
and he preached in such meetings with great 
acceptance. His address at the recent annual 
convention of the Y. M. C. A. of Massachu- 


- setts and Rhode Island at Westfield, was a 


powerful appeal which struck the key for 
every session. Berea College gave him the 
‘ semilunar fardels’’ when he preached the 
baccalaureate sermon there two or three years 
ago. He has been a member of the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the A. B. C. F. M. since 
last fall, and is vice-president of the City Mis- 
sionary Society. Mrs. Van Horn and the 
seven fine children will never find friends 
more numerous or more devoted in her old 
western home than in the Heart of the Com- 
monwealth. The Old South Church has never 
been more servic2able to its constituency than 
under this closing pastorate, and the depart- 
ure of Dr. Yan Horn leaves a vacancy diffi- 
cult to fill. A. W. H. 


Helpful Moralizings on the 
Disaster 


TRUE VALUES REVEALED 
(Universalist Leader) 


If the chief object of our lives is to build our 
block houses, and-to build bigger and bigger 
houses every year and to fight each other to 
try to get more houses than some other fellow, 
and to count ourselves successful when we 
have a hundred houses when we cannot by 
any possibility live in more than one of them, 
then when something knocks down a few of 
our houses the disaster seems very serious. 
Or if success means a nine-course dinner and 
throwing away more food than we use, and 
we are brought down to just enough to nourish 
us for a few days, then no smaller word than 
calamity will cover our-condition. But if we 
have cultivated that nature in which the life © 
is more than meat, and the body than raiment, 
then are we possessed of a different standard 
of values, and will get a different result. 
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Articles by Dr. Brown of 
Oakland, Dr. Adams of 
San Francisco, Professor 
Buckham of Berkeley 


The Church and the Earthquake 


BY REV. CHARLES R. BROWN 
First Church, Oakland 


The readers of The Congregationalist 
are already acquainted through the daily 
papers with the great main facts touch- 
ing the disaster which has befallen our 
fair state, but some additional personal 
impressions regarding the way the Church 
of Christ bore itself in meeting the grave 
responsibility so suddenly thrust upon it, 
may be of interest. 


PROMPT ACTION 


When it was first reported to us in 
Oakland that San Francisco was burn- 
ing, a meeting of citizens was hastily 
called in the First Congregational Church, 
as it was large and central. Temporary 
organization was effected there which 
was completed at-a meeting next morn- 
ing at the Chamber of Commerce. By 
the use of automobiles and boys on bi- 
cycles within less than forty minutes 
after the word came, thirty of the best 
women in our church were there to or- 
ganize, and before the first hour was 
gone, wash boilers of coffee were send- 
ing up their incense and food was cook- 
ing in quantity in anticipation of the 
hungry multitude which, driven out by 
earthquake and fire, was already throng- 
ing our streets. For the first few days 
fifteen hundred were thus provided for 
by this church alone and sixty-one other 
Oakland churches were similarly engaged. 
The food was not handed out across a 
counter—the people were comfortably 
seated at long tables in the chapels, 
“decently and in order’”’ that the Scrip- 
ture might be fulfilled. 

The railroad companies operating the 
ferry system inform us that over one 
hundred thousand people were brought 
to Oakland from San Francisco. Some 
were only provided for temporarily, for 
within a few days many were furnished 
transportation to other points in Cali- 
fornia or further east. And so generous 


' and efficient was the work of the churches 


and that entered upon a little later by 
fraternities and by the more permanent 
camps established and maintained by the 
Citizens’ Relief Committee, that not a 
soul was turned away hungry or left 
without a place to sleep. Under the 
stress of the first overwhelming need, 
‘when three hundred thousand people 
were left homeless and the immediate 
resources of the great city across the 
bay were entirely destroyed, every one 
who came was fed and sheltered—the 
more discriminating forms of relief were 
entered upon later. 


INTERPRETERS AND REGISTRY OFFICES 


San Francisco is a cosmopolitan city 
and all the languages of earth were spoken 
in her streets. To meet the need of those 
who spoke no English, interpreters for 
all the principal languages were secured 
at our church, and every. one applying for 
aid and manifestly in need of counsel, 
direction or comfort, heard the word of 


San Francisco’s Resurrection 


A Tri-Ministerial View of Conditions and Opportunities 


kindness in the tongue in which he was 
born and the Holy Ghost filled all the 
place where we were working. Other 
features of Pentecost were reproduced in 
that all men parted their possessions as 
others had need, neither was there any 
among us who lacked food or shelter. 

This serving of meals to the hungry 
multitude left innumerable spots on the 
carpets, some of them fresh and new, in 
our chapels but the people rejoice in 
them—they are as the honorable wounds 
of -a veteran. The marks of what we 
have passed through has put upon our 
edifices a long line of service stripes and 
by this work of humanity they have been 
rededicated to the service of the One who 
sent out those words in the twenty-fifth 
of Matthew to preach the gospel of help- 
ful service to every creature. 

The ladies’ parlors were piled high with 
baggage, for the refugees from San Fran- 
cisco commonly carried their all in their 
hands. A regular checking system like 
that of a parcel-room in a railroad station 
was instituted the first morning and we 
had baggage of every description from 
neat dress suit cases to bird cages and 
personal belongings hastily tied up in 
bedquilts, all cared for by the church, 
which the poor people all recognized in- 
stantly as trustworthy. When the first 
large installment arrived a regular system 
of registry was begun and kept up—mem- 
bers of families who had been separated 
in the darkness and confusion of those 


‘two terrible nights when the city was 


burning were thus traced up and united. 
WHEN WORK WAS WORSHIP 


The radical difference between the 
Catholic and the Protestant point of 
view was illustrated by this fact. When 
Saturday came, the Protestant pastors of 
central Oakland came together to decide 
upon the work of the next day. Our 
churches were feeding the hungry, the 
homeless were sleeping on the cushions 
of the pews and many other forms of re- 
lief were in full possession of the sacred 
structures. It seemed best not to inter- 
rupt this, for the more permanent camps 
were not yet in commission. In view of 
the fact that there seemed to be no time 
and not much occasion for preaching, 
because the people were so busy practic- 
ing, we voted to omit all services on Sun- 
day. At almost the same hour the Cath- 
olic clergy were called together and they 
decided to hold all their regular services, 
saying ‘‘additional masses for the dead’”’ 
who had been killed in San Francisco. 
One great branch of the church felt that 
the responsibility for the dead was now 
altogether with the Lord, while the re- 
sponsibility for the hungry, homeless 
living was largely upon us—the other 
branch revealed again its radical diver- 
gence from that form of religion, which in 
the judgment of many is to take the right 
of the line for the future. 

Allday Sunday, therefore, busy men and 
women were cooking and serving food in 
our churches, boys from the Sunday 
school were piloting people to rooms and 
homes which were being placed at our 
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Some Vivid Descriptions 
and Profitable Lessons 


disposal; twenty sewing machines were 
running in our own chapel making baby 
clothing, for eighteen babies were born 
in one of the San Francisco parks the 
first night of the fire and those little out- 
fits, prepared in loving anticipation which 
the angry flames had licked up, must be 
replaced. A corps of physicians and 
nurses were giving first aid to the in- 
jured in another part of the church; and. 
in the Cadet Hall of the church a hospital 
was established, where sixty odd more 
serious cases were being treated. And as 
these descendants of those Puritans who 
almost trembled to kiss their comely 
wives on the Sabbath, lest it should be a 
worldly pleasure, engaged in all this it 
seemed to them that the sound of un- 
selfish activity in the house of God woulé 
be sweeter in the ears of One who insisted 
that the Sabbath was made for man than 
would have been the voice of many 
anthems and sermons. 


TOTAL DEPRAVITY DISPROVED 


Two doctrines, one old and one new, 
have received a criticism from which 
they will not soon recover in this region. 
The last vestiges of the doctrine of total 
depravity have been swept even from the 
most archaic mind. The splendor of 
human nature as it shone out under these 
terrible days has written for us a new 
exegesis upon the words, ‘‘Thou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels.’’ 
We have seen the latent moral resources 
of the community brought out and har- 
nessed to those huge tasks where they 
showed themselves adequate. In our 
own church, society girls whose names. 
are always announced in connection with 
the exclusive, aristocratic functions were: 
on the early shift—for we had to work in. 
relays during the days when food was be- 
ing served from 6 A, M. to 12P. M. because 
people were coming over who had eaten 
nothing for twenty-four hours or more— 
and they were on hand at a few minutes 
past six every morning for days together, 
serving tables. Homes and purses, hands. 
and hearts were all open and ready to min- 
ister to the demands of the hour. 

And it was not only in generosity, but 
in those qualities of heroism, patience, 
hopefulness, so greatly needed at such a. 
time, that human nature showed itself as 
the highest handiwork of God. People 
who had lost everything they owned save 
what they carried in their hands, and who 
had also lost the chance for profitable em- 
ployment because of inability to do the 
rough work which must now precede the: 
varied forms of activity which filled 
yonder busy city the day before the 
earthquake, appeared, the corners of 
their mouths turned up, not down, hope- 
ful and determined, masters of them- 
selves and ready to lend a hand. The 
whole sum of human weakness (and we 
have seen a deal of it) cannot blind us to 
the fact that human nature is the most 
august thing to be found and that it has 
a way of calling out its moral reserves 
and of rising to the occasion under great. - 
emergencies. 
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80 CALLED SOCIALISM DISCREDITED 


The other doctrine on which discredit 
has been heaped is that of socialism. The 
self-respecting working man has shown 
himself energetic, resourceful, dependa- 
ble, but below the ‘‘union standard ”’ 
there is “‘a mixed multitude” vast and 
ominous, which the moment that free 
food and shelter was in sight, stretched 
itself out in ease and refused to come to 
“attention’’ for any form of work or 
service which might offer. The spur of 
necessity with more point to it than is 
contemplated under the régime where 
“‘ government ownership and government 
control of all the resources and machinery 


_of production would guarantee to every 


soul a living” cannot be spared as yet 
from the sources of motive and stimulus 
to resolute effort. 


A JUDGMENT DAY 


We have had a day of judgment and 
men and women have been divided like 
sheep and goats—the splendid qualities of 
human nature have shown out with un- 
suspected splendor as the searching pres- 
ence of the Son of Man has been seen 
among us, and the mass of limp, untrust- 
worthy, menacing human nature in dis- 
tressing need of both personal and social 
redemption has also stood declared. 

With all the terrible losses we have in- 
curred, we are posting on the credit side 
of the ledger unspeakable gains, The in- 
security of all those values on which the 
people of our generation have been too 
ready to fix their main interest has been 
revealed when forty-eight seconds of 
trembling foundations changed the whole 
face of affairs for us all. The old spirit 
of reckless, careless pleasure seeking, so 
frequently crowding out the higher in- 
terests, has been replaced by a new seri- 
ousness and sense of responsibility which 
will last for more months than any one 
dare say. A feeling of detachment from 
the temporal, destructible things that are 
seen, and a new appreciation of those 
unseen things which are unshaken and 
eternal, has emerged in the mood and 
atmosphere of this whole region. The 
earthquake rent in pieces the gay, proud 
city ; and after the earthquake a fire; and 
after the fire ‘‘a still small voice,’’ which 
ears and hearts made sensitive by suffer- 
ing, are hearing and heeding as never 
before. 


The New San Francisco 


BY REV. GEORGE C, ADAMS 
Pastor First Congregational Church 


The last few days have brought a 
change so sudden and bewildering that 
we have to ask if we are really the same. 
On Easter Sunday the old First Church 
held services as helpful and inspiring as 
any in its history, with audiences that 
packed the great auditorium to the doors. 
Many went away unable to gain admit- 
tance; one week later forty of the mem- 
bers and friends met with the hospitable 
Plymouth people, whose house had not 
been seriously injured, and were glad to 
find so many. 


THE BLOW TO FIRST CHURCH 


Probably no church in the city has been 
harder hit than the First. The historic 
building, erected in the pastorate of Dr. 
Stone, is only four walls, most of them 
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not usable. The loss is total. As to the 
membership, it is supposed that on the 
morning of April 18 580 members were in 
the city; it is known that at least 325 of 
these were burned out, and at least 100 
more had to move because of the prox- 
imity of the fire. They are scattered 
everywhere; many of them may never be 
heard from; it will take years to get the 
membership roll in anything like syste- 
matic shape. The situation is made more 
perplexing by the uncertainty as to what 
course is wise; that cannot be determined 
hastily ; the work of this church in recent 
years has been largely made possible by 
the hotel people; no one can tell whether 
that element will exist as in the past. 
We can only hold together the remnant 
of the congregation that can be found 
until we have time to learn where the 
church home ought to be. 


THE HOPEFUL SIDE 


Financially the situation is far from 
being hopeless; the lot at Post and Mason 
Streets was worth $300,000 a few days 
ago, and will be again at some time in 
the future; the insurance amounts to 
only $40,000. It looks as if with careful 
management and patience and good judg- 
ment we may have a First Church as 
great and strong and helpful as it has 
ever been. There is no note of discour- 
agement among the members, nor among 
any class of people who belong to San 
Francisco; the only thought is how to 
make the city of the future greater, and 
better, and more enduring than the past. 
As a denomination we have our full share 
of the loss; the First, Third and Fourth 
Churches are totally d stroyed, also the 
quaint Seaman’s Chapel], whose pastor, 
Rev. Joseph Rowell, passed his eighty- 
sixth birthday the Sunday after the fire. 
Whether we shall have to make a read- 
justment of organizations, or keep each 
so far as possible, cannot now be decided. 


THE PASSING OF THE WOODEN CITY 


It has been freely prophesied in the past 
that San Francisco would have a great 
fire some day, because it was a ‘‘ wooden 
town’’; the fire has come; the part of 
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the city that was all wood is standing yet, 
and the part that was mostly stone and 
brick is in ruins; the long line on which 
firemen and soldiers made their last heroic 
fight and won, is all wooden, the advantage 
that was used being two streets that were 
each a hundred feet wide; by dynamiting 
back toward the fire, and so widening 
the already wide streets, and making a 
superhuman effort on the far side of the 
streets, they succeeded; even then the 
firs got across Van Ness Avenue in one 


place, but was held by a fierce fight at - 


the narrow street a block beyond. For 
three days we heard constantly the ex- 
plosions that told of the war with the 
elements; the wind kept changing so that 
it blew the flames in directions as yet un- 
scorched; the first two days took every 
bank, wholesale house, retail firm of any 
importance, city buildings, every hotel of 
any size, in fact everything that made a 
great city. 


THE UNITED STATES TROOPS A COMFORT 


The greatest comfort through it all was 
the presence of quite a large force of 
United States troops at the army posts in 
and about the city. Soldiers patrolled 
every part of the city that was not on 
fire; any man caught looting was shot 
instantly ; in one case, in a part that was 
untouched by the fire, a man walked along 
as if looking at the conflagration, and 
when he thought he was safe he lit a 
piece of unstranded rope in his hand and 
stooped to set fire to the house beside 
which he was; he never rose again, a 
soldier’s bullet going through his head as 
he stooped. The most remarkable result 
of it all is that for atime at least we have 
a prohibition city, and it is a case where 
prohibition prohibits. During the fire 
any man seen with a bottle of liquor had 
it smashed by the first soldier he met; 
and any dealer trying to save a barrel 
of whisky heard the butt of a gun go 
through it, and saw his liquor flow off 
into the gutter. There has been almost 
perfect order, and little or no drunken- 
ness. Every rark for a time became a 
tent city; any one who had a home left 
shared it gladly with the first refugees 


ne 


ne 


The ruins of First Church, San Francisco, in center of picture 


pre 


Today, on the corner of Post and Mason Streets, in our -earth-shaken and fire-gutted city, 
there stand the walls of what was for many years the house of worship of the First Congrega- 
tional Church—the mother church in California. Either on the old site or in some other location, 
if it should seem that a better one can be found, the life of this church will go on and will be 
perpetuated. The city will. be rebuilt, so also will be the church.—The Pacific. 
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that came along; on Sunday morning as 
we went to church one man was shedding 
tears because he had found no one that 
needed the shelter of his home. 


SYMPATHY FITS THE DISASTER 


No one knows how many good people 
God has in this old world until he passes 
through such an experience as this and 
then he wonders that he never knew it 
before. And the practical sympathy and 
active help of all the world outside; it 
has been marvelous; while the flames 
were still raging trains from Los Angeles, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, boats 
from Stockton and other points on the 
coast were hurrying in, while the papers 
were telling the number of trains from 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
and the wires were hot with messages of 
money available; it is safe to say that in 
all these terrible days not one person in 
San Francisco has gone hungry, unless he 
was too ignorant to learn where to go for 
food. Stations have been opened at con- 
yenient points, where food is issued at 
stated times each day; those who deal 
out the supplies are for the most part 
discreet, and there has been very little 
waste. San Francisco thanks all the 
world for a sympathy as large as its dis- 
aster, and a prompt help that has dis- 
armed all fear. 


THE PREVAILING COURAGE 


As to the future, a grander city than 
before is to rise at once; before the fire 
was out plans were under way for the 
restoration of many buildings on a grander 
scale, and no one whose presence is worth 
anything dares talk other than cheerfully. 
Old Glory is floating as I write from many 
a flagstaff in front of the homes that re- 
main, and the multitudes that are home- 
less are as ready to smile as those who 
have sometbing left. We are living the 
“‘simple life’? and all on one level; the 
millionaire and the pauper stand together 
in ‘‘the bread line,’’ for supplies can be 
had in no other way. On one of the 
shelter tents in Golden Gate Park is hung 
the legend, ‘‘Ged bless our home,” and 
from a battered house not far away a 
framed card is on the door which says, 
“Cheer up.’’ This is the prevailing spirit 
and it means victory. 


The Ruined City Arises 


BY PROF. J. W. BUCKHAM, BERKELEY, CAL. 


_ For ten mornings now the people of 
central California have awakened to the 
as yet unaccustomed consciousness that 
there is no San Francisco, or rather that 
the old San Francisco is gone. For there 
is a San Francisco, stronger in public 
spirit, in determination, in enterprise, in 
idealism, in all that makes a city great 
than ever before. What matters it that 
‘most of the citizens are scattered, busi- 
ness crippled, banks closed (bank vault 
rather for that is all that remains of 
them), the reconstructed city already 
stands, fair and firm and resplendent in 
the vision and will of men who know 
nothing of defeat. And it will speedily 
be a reality. Such is the power of faith 
and resolution. The mornings that dawn 
on us here therefore are not mornings 
of regret and gloom. This is not a de- 
pressed land. Yet the days are full of 
tasks. Relief and reconstruction, recon- 


are 


ess 
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struction and relief—these are the two 
great watchwords, the twin tasks of the 
hour. 

EVERYBODY SYMPATHETIC 


Fands and supplies for relief have been 
humanely, generously, splendidly lavished 
upon stricken San Francisco by a sym- 
pathetic and warm hearted people, but 
the administration of these funds and 
supplies is an undertaking of no small 
magnitude and to the task the cities about 
the bay, and indeed throughout the state, 
are bending themselves with a fine de- 
votion, care and constancy. Long lines 
of patient refugees and friends of refu- 
gees may be seen awaiting their turns at 
the doors of the Relief Committee of 
Oakland. And the smaller cities are do- 


An Appeal for Christian 
Sympathy 


OAKLAND, CAL., APRIL 30, 1906. 

To Our Brethren: The earthquake and fire 
entirely destroyed five Congregational churches 
io San Francisco—First, Third, Fourth, Swedish 
and Chinese. Serious damage was als») done to 
our other churches in San Francisco, Santa 
Rosa, San José, Redwood and many other cities. 

The total destruction of the business interests 
of San Francisco has entirely cut off the incomes 
of thousands of’wage and salary earners, who 
cannot join in the immediate work of clearing 
away débris and rebuilding which must precede 
the more varied activities which a few weeks 
ago afforded them profitable employment. The 
business of many able and generous Christians 
has been totally destroyed. All this greatly re- 
duces the giving ability of our people. 

The churches here deeply appreciate the gen- 
erous offers of assistance in rebuilding which 
have come from our brethren in the East and 
Middle West. And in recognition of these offers, 
the Congregational ministers of the region 
around San Francisco Bay have appointed us 
asa committee to ascertain and tabulate dam- 
ages to church buildings, to inquire as to the 
ability of each church to restore itself, and to 
receive and wisely apply all funds contributed 
for such purpose. 

The Christian people of California are brave, 
generous, resourceful, but under this staggering 
blow we will deeply value the fraternal assist- 
ance in reconstruction which may come to us 
from the larger fellowship. Communications 
and contributions may be sent to Rey. H. H. 
Wikoff, secretary and treasurer, 2529 College 
Avenue, Berkeley, Cal, who is also the local 
representative of the Congregational Church 
Building Society. 


CHARLES R. BROWN, 
GEORGE C. ADAMS, 
J. K. MCLEAN, 

H. H. WIKOFF, 

I. C. MESERVE, 


Committee. | | 


ing their part of the work, too. It is 
an experience that gives one a peculiar 
sense of vital contact with humanity to 
stand behind the desk and receive the 
applications for supplies that come from 
all sorts and conditions of men and wo- 
men, some timid and hesitating, others 
confident and communicative, but all, 
for the most part, appreciative aud grate- 
ful. One goes from such work, weary, 
but with a new love for his kind. 


THE SURPRISED TRANS-PACIFIC 
TRAVELERS 


The first visit to the city since its un- 
doing, enables one to understand how it 
may well be true, as reported, that the 
sailors from a vessel coming inte port 
from across the Pacific having heard noth- 
ing of the great disaster, were almost be- 
side themselves with amazement and hor- 
ror, wringing their hands at the awful 
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devastation which confronted them. As 
one leaves the Ferry Building, most hap- 
pily spared, and glances up at the great 
tower, already being reconstructed, he is 


, Struck at the sight of the hands of the 


great clock pointing ominously to the 
fatal hour (5.16) at which the knell of 
the sleeping city sounded. As described 
by one of the most intelligent observers, 
the earthquake began with a tremendous 
concussion, caused by an upward thrust 
of the earth, as shown by many indica- 
tions, for example, the breaking of the 
top plates of a high pile of china, This 
was followed by a rapid wrenching, or 
shaking, endiog io a slow roll back and 
forth as of acupin a saucer. In Berke- 
ley the first concussion was not so marked 
and there was a perceptible and terrify- 
ing acceleration of the wrenching motion 
followed by a sudden subsidence. 

The business section of San Francisco 
is one vast, colossal ruin and desolation, 


_| too recent to be impressive, too matter- 


of-fact to be picturesque. And yet it has 
its redeeming features. For there stand, 
erect and uninjured structurally, the lofty, 
graceful Call Building, the superb Flood 
Building, the Merchant’s Exchange, the 
Chronicle Building, the Hayward Build- 
ing and a few others—the tallest in the 
city triumphant monuments of thor- 
ough building and fine architecture. 

It is a sorry sight to walk through the 
desolate streets and see the evidences on 
every hand of the destruction of costly 
and beautiful articles. On Post and 
Kearney Streets, where stood the finest 
shops, and on Van Ness Avenue and other 
streets where were once the most sump- 
tuous and palatial residences are pieces of 
picture frames, bits of costly china, 
burned rugs and tapestries and other 
remnants of fine and expensive work- 
manship. It is a distressing spectacle, 
for a thing of beauty is a joy—though not 


| forever. 


LEVELING HUMAN DISTINCTIONS 


And yet one feels a strange indifference 
to this loss after all. A singular con- 


‘tempt for it comes over him as he turns 


from it to watch the lines of people pass- 
iong to and fro through the depleted, 
ruined streets, many of them with bags 
and bundles making their way from their 
ruined homes to a place of refuge. These 
men and women and children are the real 
treasures. The very loss of rich and 
costly possessions has broken down the 


‘wall of separation between ranks and 
| classes and made all one. 


A great sense 
of fellow-feeling and of the worth of hu- 
manity possesses men. How good it is! 
Everything else fades into insignificance. 
Every one shares the feeling of human 
kin. With an unwonted courtesy the 
militiaman warns the passenger of danger 
from a tottering wall or directs him away 
from a street that is impassable. Knots 
of people here and there—strangers in all 
likelihood—are relating their experiences 
of escape from the earthquake and fire 
with a fine exchange of confidence and 
comradeship. Here is a man opening his 
safe; a little group gathers about him 
and every one is glad to see him pull out 
his books and papers unhurt. A pleas- 
antry is always in order in California, 
no matter how trying the circumstances, 
and just now pleasantries are plentiful, 


Continued on page 689, 
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Te Unione Probable Effect on Congregationalism 


Third and Concluding Article on the Proposed Union of the Three Denominations | 


Too many magazine articles and books by 
globe-trotters and car-window philosophers 
have I read to venture light-heartedly on the 
réle of generalizing or dogmatizing on the 
problem of whether the union of United Breth 
ren, Methodist Protestants and Congregation- 
alists already under way should have been 
entered upon or should be consummated. 
Viewed from one standpoint it would be 
shallow so to do, from another standpoint 
egotistical, and from yet another—futile. 

There are however, certain aspects of the 
matter which have come to have more prom- 
inence in my own thought since the brief 
trip to Baltimore, Pittsburg and Dayton 
was taken. Whatever else travel and per- 
sonal observation fail to do, they do broaden 
one’s range of thought, give practical content 
to what may have been only an abstract ideal, 
and force queries which the closet-idealist 
or the sanctum-staying editor may never 
know. 

Marriages of sects, like marriages of your 
kindred, are of two kinds—the expected or 
the unexpected, the romantic or the rational, 
the self-realizing or the self-sacrificing. Au- 
thorities by no means agree as to which of 
these is the superior. Affinities in marriage 
are different in kind and plane; some esti- 
mate agreement on domestic economy as de- 
cisive; others, agreement on intellectual and 
spiritual ideals; others think of naught but 


sentiment. Moreover, observant authorities . 


differ as to whether variation or similarity in 
type and in ideals produces the finest fruit of 
union. 

A church in this country truly catholic and 
inclusive must avoid sectionalism and must 
include all the race stocks, all the distinct 
groupings of mankind, racial and vocational. 
Congregationalism hitherto has been a church 
of the North, not of the South; its race stock 
has been chiefly Anglo-Saxon; its dominant 
point of view has been New Englandish; and 
its rank and file have increasingly come from 
dwellers in suburban towns or cities, profes- 
sional men and men of the trading or manu- 
facturing class. Opportunity now offers to 
ally itself with some white Southerners, with 
folk many of whcm are of Germanic rather 
than Anglo-Saxon stock, and to add to its 
fellowship dwellers in country districts and 
on the farme, where individualism is native 
and where sturdy young men and women are 
bred for the missionary and clerical callings. 

Congregationalism, from Edwards down to 
Torrey, has bred more outstanding leaders 
who have been evangelists to the Church at 
large than any other sect, but it has not been 
an evangelizing church in the sense of putting 
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to the front in its home work the persistent 
use of revival methods and those appeals to 
the emotions and the will which the evangel- 
ists employ. Of late Horace Bushnell has 
triumphed over Jonathan Edwards; education 
and Christian nurture are most relied upon 
among us, and the professional evangelist 
gets a chillier welcome and less results than 
ever before. 

The proposed tri-union aligns us with sects 
which have made pastoral], not professional, 
evangelism normal; which have minimized 
education to a degree they now admit to have 
been unfortunate. Many of them bring from 
German ancestors of an age that knew not 
Haeckel or Harnack or the tendencies they 
stand for, mystical, devotional, emotional 
qualities which Paritanism and our rational 
type of Christianity never had in full flower. 
Whether these qualities are welcome, and 
offset any ignorance of or hostility to even 
the assured results of Higher Criticism, com- 
parative religions, and a theology adjusted to 
the evolutionary hypothesis, will depend upon 
the personal point of view. That our pro- 
posed new brethren are of the anti-Calvinistie, 
Arminian school of Reformed theology does 
not raise a ripple of dissent in these days of 
less rigorous determinism, and theological 
toleration—or indifference. 2 

How long this mood of toleration will last in 
the Church at largeisan open question. Signs 
are not lacking that the next decade or two 
will have less fair weather and more storm. 
The creed formulated at Dayton is the best 
product of its kind of the early years of the 
new century in any representative attempt to 
restate abiding truth in current terms and 
with present-day emphasis and proportion. 
If it be left as it is, peading union, and then 
be for testimony and not a rigid test of admis- 
sion to the ministry, well and good. But will 
it so stand? 

Quite as rigorously as the Puritans and with 
an explicitness in formal church law and dis- 
cipline which the Puritans never surpassed, 
the United Brethren and Methodist Protestant 
fathers made incursion into the realm of per- 


sonal ethics and prescribed minutely and- 


proscribed ruthlessly for both clergy and 
laity. They fought slavery when it was an 
issue, they have always stocd for temperance 
and sobriety in conduct, simplicity in life and 
non-conformity to the standards of this world. 
By tradition and instinct they align naturally 
with us, under that splendid last section of 
the Dayton creed, which is the high-water 
mark of the ethical uprising of the year 1905 
in this country as it was reflected in eeclesi- 
astical procedure. Some would welcome this 


p:oposed union, simply on account of the 
opportunity it gives for co-operation with 
like-minded Christian folk agreed as to ‘the 
special call upon the Church at this time for 
formal, aggressive participation in civie bet- 
terment and social redemption. 

This proposed marriage I take it is more or 
less romantic; it would not have been predicted 
fifteen years ago; each party then had ac- 
quaintances in the Lord’s family with whom. 
its ties were closer, traditionally if not actu- 
ally. Itis a marriage in which the determin- 
ing factor is polity, domestic economy, mode- 
of administering the new home, rather than 
one in which the binding tie is consent to the 
same philosophical, theological and religious 
interpretations of the world in which the 
home istobe. It is aunion calculated to en- 
large the area of national territory in which a. 
conception of democratic, non-prelatical indi- 
vidualistic church-government has adequate, 
healthy representation, and it will broaden 
the racial and class composition of the three- 
sects affected. The center of population and 
of power in the united Church from the Con- 
gregational standpoint will be farther West. 
than it now is, but from Methodist Protestant’ s. 
and United Brethren’s standpoint it will be: 
farther Hast. 


Education 


The impending substitution of Sisters of 
Mercy for the male teachers of the large- 
number of Roman Catholic youth in the 
philanthropic and educational institutions at 
Feehanville, Ill., is creating trouble in the 
archdiocese of Chicago over which Archbishop. 
Quigley rules; and it is another blow at the 
Christian Brothers, the celebrated teaching 
order, which hitherto has furnished the teach- 
ers. 


Roanoke College of Salem, Va., of which Rev. 
J. A. Morehead is president, succeeding Julius. 
Dreher, chronicles a large gain in its enroll- 
ment of which eighty per cent. are members 
of Christian churches and twenty-five or more- 
have the ministry in view. Mr. Carnegie has 
pledged a conditional gift but the college needs. 
about $8,000 additional income for current ex- 
penses, as well as funds to provide two addi- 
tional professorships and a new dormitory. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Miss EB. Ki. StOme js icis.<:c:0ivletesictricieietsietarattiaeina arate $2 00- 


A Friend, Pittsfield... <0.cesem- eee . 2.00 
A Friend, Topsfield scoistatstehe gio. sa eee sce 1,00» 
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Closet and Altar 


THE BEAUTY OF EARTH 


Thou hast made heaven, the heaven of 
heavens, with all their host, the earth and 
all things that are thereon, the seas and 
all that is in them, and Thow preservest 
them all. 


However the world was created or 
evolved ; here it is, a great, glad, glorious 
gift. We did not fashion one blade of 
grass init. The labors of our hands were 
meyer asked; we were born, and opened 
our eyes and it was there. Some one had 
given it to us asa gift. Loch, mountain, 
moor, sunset and evening star. Next 
time that you walk abroad try to think 
of creation as a gift.—G. H. Morrison. 


It is the very privilege of man to be able 
in some degree to ‘‘share God’s rapture ”’ 
in his creation, to see and know that it is 
very good.—Cosmo Gordon Lang. 


What we call the study of natural sci- 
ence is really the practice of the presence 
of God if we feel for the wisdom, the 
tenderness, or the purpose which lies 
beneath the external appearance.— LH. L. 
Hale. 


Flowers preach to us if we will hear— 
The rose saith in the dewy morn, 
Tam most fair; 
Yet all my loveliness is born 
Upon a thorn. 
The poppy saith amid the corn, 
Let but my scarlet head appear 
And I am held in scorn; 
Yet juice of subtle virtue lies 
Within my cup of curious dyes. 
The lilies say, Behold how we 
Preach without words of purity. 
The violets whisper from the shade 
Which their own leaves have made, 
Men scent our fragrance on the air, 
Yet take no heed 
‘Of humble lessons we would read. 
But not alone the fairest flowers: 
The merest grass 
Along the roadside where we pass, 
Lichen and moss and sturdy weed, 
Tell of His love who sends the dew, 
The rain and sunshine too, 
To nourish one small seed. 


To love earth’s beauty is sign of some 
capacity for loving Heaven’s content.— 
I. O. BR. 

Thine are these gifts of joy and 
beauty in the opening year, Father of 
Life, in whom we live and love! The 
sunlight and the showers speak of 
Thy bounty, the promise of Thy care 
heartens the sower in his toil. Thou 
hast laid up in store through wintry 
days the hidden strength which brought 

these leaves and early blossoms forth. 

Thou hast remembered and art ever 
with us, our life and our interpreter 
for all the life of earth. Thou hast 
given us eyes for vision, ears for 
music, hearts to take delight in all the 
wonder of the passing days, faith to 
trust Thee even in Thy mysteries of 
sin and sottow, fire and storm, earth- 
quake and destroying wind. We 
bless Thee for our lives with Thee 
and for our joy of faith and love. 
Perfect Thy thought concerning us 
and make us like Thyself. In the 
name of Christ. Amen. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B YVentres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church ) 


An Addition to Polyglot Congregationalism 

The Bethlehem Finnish-Swedish Congre- 
gational Church of Port Morris, Bronx, has 
been recognized, and the difficulty of the task 
was commensurate with the length of the 
name. The council which met last week was 
the second and successful one to carry out the 
project. The first council met over a year 
ago and adjourned, owing to its inability to 
distinguish various points of racial, linguistic 
and ecclesiastical etiquette. After listening 
with apparent wisdom to sundry speeches in 
Finnish and Swedish, some of them vaguely 
interpreted, it felt the matter would better 
wait till the moderator had learned a new 
language or the records and minutes could be 
turned into lucid English. The latter was ac- 
complished first, a Swedish opposing congre- 
gation. withdrew to other territory, the c)un- 
cil met again. .At the first meeting of the 
first council, however, it seeming impossible 
to explain to the Swedish-Finnish friends that 
the service arranged for the evening (in English 
and Swedish) should be postponed till the 
council again met, it was deemed best to hold 
the service, which was done with great en- 
thusiasm. 

The second council convened last week, and 
under clearer conditions recognized the new 
church, which meets in the partially com- 
pleted building of the former Port Morris 
chureb, started by the Extension Society in 
1896. As the public services usually accom- 
panying recognition had been held a year 
earlier, the council’s action this time was fol- 
lowed simply by an address from Dr. J. M. 
Whiton. Thus does our polity adapt itself to 
novel conditions and maintain the liberty of 
our forefathers. 


A Simple Creed and an Heroic Work 


This Bethlehem Church declared that it had 
no creed save the Bible and its declaration of 
the gospel of Christ. Its membership cove- 
nant depends on a vital expression of Chris- 
tian living. If its members do not keep up 
their interest and activity, they are soon 
dropped from the roll. Rov. Mathew Josefson, 
who was ordained in Worcester, is not yet 
proficient in English, so his daughter wrote 
and read a translation of his paper, which 
was thoroughly evangelical and satisfactory. 

The mission has been five years in existence, 
a hundred members have been received and 
forty to fifty are now actively working. They 
have a fund of $600 toward purchasing the 
building from the Extension Society. They 
are only able to pay their pastor $60 a month 
at present, but he makes that and often less 
do. Yet in the church’s need this earnest 
missionary worker has just donated $100! 
And his family, who help to keep the house 
going, also gave in proportion. In addition, 
this company of earnest Christians has prom- 
ised not to appeal to any of our societies for 
aid. The nobility of this sacrificial life is a 
trumpet call to more comfortable Christians 
to respond to the cause of church extension. 


Ministers’ New Brotherhood 


The extension of Congregationalism and:the 
expansioa of New York are both evidenced in 
the birth of a lusty new ministerial infant. 
The Queens Brotherhood of Congregational 
Ministers was organized at Richmond Hill 
last week with six men, Rev. Messrs. Rob- 
erts, Raymond, Peck, Williams, Bosworth and 
Liggett, representing Dunton, Flushing, Co- 
rona, Brooklyn Hills, Woodhaven and Rich- 
mond Hill, respectively. These brethren are 
preparing to grapple with the swiftly approach- 
ing development of real estate and population 
which has already amazed the people of outer 
Brooklyn contiguous to Queens Borough. A 
second church in the outskirts of Flushing is 


organized and probably will soon enter con- 
ference fellowship. : 

Opportunities for Congregational extension 
in Queens are boundless—if the laymen will 
devote time and money to acquire strategic 
centers. A prominent official in another de- 
nomination has just discovered a community 
of 15,000 people, whose existence he did not 
know, with a single little church; and he 
thought he knew every hamlet and its condi- 
tions in this vast borough, larger than any of 
the others. Congregational investors should 
begin at once. Dr. J. G. Roberts is president 
of th3 brotherhood, Mr. Raymond, Flushing’s 
energetic new pastor, is secretary. Meetings 
will be held monthly. The new brotherhood 
must receive the hearty support of the large 
churches in its voluntary efforts to serve the 
larger interests of the denomination and the 
kingdom of Christ. 


Plymouth Gives Another Loying Cup 


Dr. Hillis and his people never fall in love 
with a good man or a good cause half-heart- 
edly. Dr. Dawson departed after his first 
visit with a beautiful loving cup and other 
tributes of friendship swiftly but surely cul- 
tivated. Now Dr. Arthur H. Smith, Plym- 
outh’s own foreign missionary pastor, having 
completed his special campaign in this terri- 
tory, has-also been presented with the cup of 
affection. It was inscribed: To Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith, author, philanthropist and mission- 
ary; with admiration and love of Plymouth 
Church. Mrs. Smith was given a typewriter. 
Whether the machine can keep pace with Dr. 
Smith in full swing, no man is willing to say. 
Dr. Hillis presented the gifts, and the event 
was worthy of the haystack movement. 


Preparations for Gipsy Smith’s Mission 


Dr. Cadman is urging his brethren to take 
plenty of time and arrange to insure the suc- 
cess of the British evangelist’s visit to the 
city next October. The ministers in answer 
have sent up a suggestion to the Manhattan- 
Brooklyn Conference of Churches at its May 
meeting, that all the churches combine and 
plan for work in the fall. 


A Warning to Ministerial Associations 


Credentials issued by the Manhattan Asso- 
ciation to Rey. James J. Banbury, -ecently of 
Brooklyn, who expressed the expectation of 
joining an Illinois association in or not far 
from Chicago, have been rendered worthless 
by misconduct since discovered. Mr. Banbury 
has disapp2ared from view, and churches are 
warned against employing him without further 
investigation. He was formerly a Methodist 
missionary in China and is now supposed to 
be canvassing for insurance. 


Safeguarding Life and Limb 


Dr. Josiah Strong, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Social Service, having sent 
forth the 1906 Year-Book of Social Progress 
after exasperating delays through printers’ 
strikes, is urging the immediate advancement 
of the movement to protect men from machin- 
ery, and in every way guard life and limb 
amid the innumerable industrial hazards of 
modern labor. A record kept during part of 
last year showed 2,555 fatalities within the city 
in nine months, or a rate of 3,406 per year, 
nearly eleven cases every working day. Com- 
parisons with Europe reveal that the greater 
number of such deaths could be avoided and 


.therefore the causes must be removed by 


those responsible rather than to insult Divine 
Providence by attributing these misfortunes 
to him. Dr. Tolman, director of the institute, 
shows lantern slides depicting the larger num- 
ber of safety devices exhibited in the Berlin 
and Amsterdam museums. 

SYDNEY. 


Bishop Codman of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Maine has again been indicted for 
libel by a Maine jury. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 
The Light of Spring 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Yon leaves that have newly escaped from their prison— 
Whence got they the golden-green Light that they wear? 
Out of what realm of the Faery uprisen? 

Fanned by what mystical, dream-laden air? 


And the Flame that is blown through your grass blades so tender— 
That tremulous Flame, of duration so brief— 

I swear, it is more than the noonday’s mere splendor, 

Transfusing the venturous blade and the leaf! 


And the pale, first flowers, that arise like a vision— 
Each with a wavering nimbus is crowned: 

Oh, how have they gathered such Luster Elysian, 
So lately deep-pent in the obdurate ground? 


And the Light of a Hope, that inly is burning— 

That responds to the glow on the leaf and the flower— 
Oh, what is that Light to which all things are turning— 
Thou, too, O my heart, in this magical hour? 


That Light which without, which inly, is burning— 
All-folding and lovely, yet nameless, its sleight: 

—I dream the whole tremulous world, in its yearning, 
Is fain to dissolve—to be lost in that Light! 


Earning an Education * 


By Agnes E. Ryan 


VI. Getting a Position 


In January, before I was graduated in 
June, I faced my prospects with new 
seriousness. There were one hundred 
and forty dollars to pay on a debt for my 
father; I owed one hundred and sixty 
dollars to the Massachusetts Society for 
the University Education of Women; a 
family of four besides myself were soon 
to depend on me for support, and—well, 
that is all I need tell you. It meant that 
the day after graduation I must be ready 
to slip into a position. 

I took account of my resources. I was 
taking pedagogics that semester so I 
could teach, if everything else failed; I 
took the Boston Public Library examina- 
tions and the civil service examinations ; 
I summed up all of my experience in 
clerical work with the clubs, societies and 
offices; but my mind and heart were set 
upon getting into the field of literature. 
The more I thought about the work I 
wanted to do in the world the more de- 
termined I became to do it. But I had 
my thesis to write, examinations, sewing 
and graduation affairs to attend to besides 
earning my daily bread and shelter, so 
each day had to be lived by itself and 
thoughts of a position put aside for the 
time. 

I was graduated the first week in June. 
I went immediately to my little attic- 
room with two days’ food and my diploma, 
prepared to give myself up completely to 
two days and two nights of sleep and rest. 
I set out then, to get my position. 

I had told one of the professors of 
English at college what I wanted and 
asked him how I should get it. I had 
given him no proof of my ability to 
write; he doubted if literature was my 
forte. What judgment and taste and 
fitness for editorial work I might have or 
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develop he could not tell. That might be 
my chance. Usually people had to write 
to get into the literary field. Many an 
editor cannot write, however, and many 
a writer cannot edit, was his comment. 

As for getting a position, he could give 
me letters, but assured me of how little 
use they would be. The only way, as 
long as I could not wait to write and 
prove myself, was to go about to the 
magazines, the newspapers, the publish- 
ing houses, say what I wanted and get it 
by the sheer strength of my own person- 
ality, and hold it by ability if I had it; 
if I got a position that way it would be 
because I deserved it, because I was 
made of the right stuff. ‘‘Do you want 
the letters? ’’ he finished. 

No, I would have no letters. He had 
given me little encouragement, but his 
frankness had been just what I needed. 
It put me on my mettle. I told him I 
was glad to know just where I stood, and 
that I would get a position ! 

I loved literature. I was confident that 
it was the field I wanted and that I could 
both write and edit. I whispered to my- 
self, ‘‘Give me one week with my nose 
off the grindstone and see.”’ 

Going to a directory, I hunted for the 
names of magazines, newspapers and 
publishers and wrote the addresses of as 
many as I could find in a little note-book. 
Taking the note-book and a pencil, I set 
out to call at the various addresses and 
get a position. With the pencil I crossed 
off the names of the magazines from my 
note-book as fast as they turned me down. 

It did not take long to find out the con- 
ventional way of meeting applicants. 
When I had called at six or eight places 
and found the heads of departments very 
sure that their corps of workers was 
quite complete or regretted that I did not 
know shorthand, or got rid of me by 
taking my name and address and saying 


they would put me on the list of appli- 
cants, it put me on my mettle anew. 

I had less than seven dollars in my 
pocket and I knew about how far it 
would go in paying a dollar and a half 
room rent every week and in getting ten 
cent meals three times aday. It looked 
pretty serious, but I could not help seeing 
a funny side to it, too. The men who 
turned me down seemed so sober and 
sorry about it, that when I got outside 
of their sanctums I had to laugh in spite 
of myself. ‘“‘He thinks he has damped 
my ardor for good and all, does he?’’ 
I would say to myself, and it not only 
seemed sort of a joke on the editor, but 
it helped keep my courage normal. 

I called at one of the last places on 
my list (which had been replenished), a 
place where a college friend had for- 
merly worked. They made me an offer. 
I might come into their rooms, make my- 
self useful in clerical work, and get a 
literary apprenticeship, the first three 
months to be without pay! 

The ground was going from under my 
feet again. This after my years of pa- 
tient work and study with the hope of 
getting a good position! What a snare 
was this life anyway? I said, however, 
that I would take the apprenticeship and 
be glad to get it provided I absolutely 
could not do any better. I was not will- 
ing, however, to accept the small pros- 
pects they offered me after the apprentice- 
ship until the very last resource had been 
exhausted. To begin to borrow money 
for my meager living expenses now that 
I was through college and could give all 
of my time appalled me. Why, I had 
earned my way for the most part and 
gone to college too! Must Inow begin to 
work for the privilege of learning a trade, 
would my years of preparation stand me 
in no stead, and must I actually borrow 
money for my food and the roof over 
me, to say nothing of my family and 
other obligations? 

If I had needed sobering to the serious- 
ness of the work-a-day world, I needed it 
no longer. I walked across the city to 
another place I had heard of, my jaws set 
with new determination, and found my 
way to what seemed to me the dirt- 
iest, smokiest, dingiest street in Boston. 
The streets were full of dirty, sickly, 
miserable, poverty-bred children. There 
were saloons and fly-thronged restau- 
rants where coal-men and bar-frequent- 
ers lunched. I was sick at heart, but I 
went up two flights of stairs, littered 
with burnt matches, cigar stumps and 
paper. I forced my way to the editor, 
told him my business, and with courage 
up again, did my best to make him think 
he needed me. He said he could not 
afford to hire me, I talked to him a while 
longer, but when I saw that he held too 
persistently to his lack of funds, I re- 
minded him that I had not told him how 
little I could be hired for. 

“How much per week will you begin 
on?” he asked. ‘‘And mind, I can’t go 
high.’’ 

I told him that-I must have enough to 
cover my living expenses and that I knew 
how to live economically. When I named 
the sum, he was visibly surprised at the 
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smallness of it, though he did not put it 
higher, 

“Now I want to think it over, and by 
Wednesday I will let you know if I can 
take you or not.”’ 

I went home, did some thinking, and 
hunted up a few more places with no suc- 
cess. Fortwo days I hunted, and watched 
the mails. Thursday night came and still 
no letter. Early Friday morning I pre- 
sented myself at the editor’s sanctum 
and said I had come to get my answer. 

He raised. every possible objection to 
taking me—and he was resourceful—un- 
til I hinted that if he had no position to 
offer me, I would be off, but I told him 
frankly that I feared that he did not 
know what he was letting pass, that he 
did not know good material when he saw 
it. He looked at me ina puzzled sort of 
way, and asked how soon I could begin 
work. It was Friday; I would begin on 
Monday, unless he needed me before. 

That night my prayer was all thanks- 
giving; the fight was won so far, and I 
slept in peace, with hope and confidence 
that all would be well. 

I suppose my experiences in getting a 
start in the working world are not unlike 
those of ‘the average young person who 
makes his way unaided, and part of my 
purpose in telling mine is to bring out a 
fact well known enough but little heeded, 
I think—namely, the pitiable unfitness of 
the college graduate to enter the money- 
earning world and earn even a meager 
living for himself. When a would-be em- 
ployer asks him what he can do to earn a 
salary or a wage, his Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, literature stand him 
in little stead for the immediate and prac- 
tical ability to get a week’s earnings. 

Out of my own experience then, which 


I believe to be fairly representative of 


the college graduate who does not take 
up teaching, comes the cry for appren- 
ticeships, elective and open to the student 
while in college. When one has been 
graduated from a college he has usually 
spent nine years in the grammar and 
primary grades, four in high school and 
fourincollege. It means seventeen years 
of preparation for a life perhaps not 
three times that long, and then he is 
not prepared, but begins an apprentice- 
ship. In a case like my own, for instance, 
cannot the college arrange with a good 
publishing house to give an apprentice- 
ship to the boy or girl who would make 
book-making a life work? Givea student 
three months’ practical experience at type- 
setting, copy-reading, proof-reading, re- 
porting, book-reviewing, preparing manu- 
script for printing, reading manuscripts 
for publication, writing—a taste of prac- 
tical editorial work and book-making— 
and what a difference! And, of course, if 
such an apprenticeship in this field could 
be arranged, one in connection with every 
profession could be arranged. 
Well, I have told the story of earning 
my education. I have just now laid out 
for myself athree years’ college post. grad- 
uate course to be done at night and before 
office hours in the morning, and I am 
half counting on the money I hope to get 
from these articles to help pay my-tuition. 
Do LI regret that I have had to earn my 
way? Has it been too, too hard—not 
been worth the cost? However others 
find it, I find it unconditionally good 
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to be poor, to struggle with hunger, 
fatigue, hardships, work, discouragement, 
passions; good to get down to the prime 
and essential things of life, to rock- 
bottom values, down till I feel the pulse 
beat of old earth, down to the tremendous 
seriousness of the life in which we are, 
down till I come face to face with our 
God and know that it is he! 

In my little room where I study and 
read and talk and write and plan, there 
is no paper on the walls, no rugs on the 
unstained pine floor, no pictures on the 
walls—and I love pictures—no furniture, 
only a chair and a table with my papers 
and books. For over ten years I have 
wanted, more than anything else in the 
world for myself, a bookcase—only a ten 
dollar, mission bookcase—for the books I 
have collected. 

The room and the bookcase I mention 
as typical of a life of poverty which I 
consider no curse and against which I 
make no quarrel. I point to this and say 
I am content, that contentment is the 
blessing I have reaped from my poverty. 
I do not feel old or bitter against life, nor 
is my health broken, and if I have known 
some of the sorrows of the world, I know 
also some of its joys. If then I am con- 
tent with the order of things, I think it 
is largely because I was born poor, be- 
cause I have had to earn my way—be- 
cause poverty was my birthright. 

(The end.) 


A Worker’s Prayer 
BY ETHEL GERTRUDE STOWE 


I ask not for complete release 
From all the irksomeness of life; 
For idleness but makes us weak, 
And strength comes best from honest strife. 


I only ask that time be spared, 
That I from drudgery be freed, 
Just long enough to aid some heart, 
To learn some neighbor’s aim and creed. 


Thou giv’st me time for task and toil; 
Grant also time for thought and tears, 
Lest, in the earning of my bread, 
I miss the music of the years. 


I needs must strive for home and kin; 
I needs must work for food and fire; 
Although life buys my time and strength, 
O let me keep my soul from hire! 


Things 


To see Things in undisputed posses- 
sion, go into ‘“‘the best room” of a 
respectable old farmhouse. Here the 
Thing has the place of honor, and the 
Person is a base intruder, having no 
rights of his own. The priestess hovers 
occasionally around her sacred Things, 
waving her feather duster as a mystic 
wand, and then leaves them in respect- 
ful gloom. Nothing short of a death in 
the family would induce her to disturb 
them. Go into a busy workshop, and 
you may see how the Thing may be 
taught to know its place. It is always 
at the mercy of the innovating Intelli- 
gence. When a new Idea comes, the 
old Thing which had heretofore had a 
useful function is thrown aside. It is 
still as good as it ever was, but it is not 
good enough. It must go to the scrap 
pile.—Samuel M. Crothers. 
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36. PHONETIC 


The C; who will S-A the 0? 
Its waters — 4 A; 

& 0 can stay its N-R-G, 
Or bring it 2 D-K. 


Its waves by sunny R-A-B 
Roll B-D & B-9; 

Greet I-C O-B, R-0-E D, 
& Y of C-V line. 


Hold not the C an N-M-E, 
In fear F-M-N-8; 
Although from E-Z , -T 
It seem 2 D-V-8. 


Its X-L-N-C U may C, 
Its F-I-K-C test, 

& near it spend I-D-L-E 
A. of rest. 


37. DECAPITATION 


Six letters spell an unkind feeling, 
A wicked heart, I fear, revealing; 
Cut off the first, and there’s a name 
That’s lately had a world-wide fame ; 
The second clip, and lo! one sees 
A distant cousin to the fleas; 
Another lose, and then, 0! dear, 
What’s left will bankrupt us this year. 
E. D. K. 


38. BOOKS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


(Fill the blanks with the names of books by 
the authors whose initials are given in paren- 
theses.) 

HK E KKK KKKKAK (J, B,) he sometimes fills 
the place which wife and children would take 
by sitting before the fire and indulging in *** 
PROPER 2K HKKEE (T, M,). I was so sitting 
before ** **#*** *k** (J, R. L.) one evening ab- 
sorbed in what I might cal] **#***« xR (C, 
D. W.), for in truth it was a log fire, when my 
old chum Darius Green came in. Whereupon 
we KKE * (T, B,) fell into chat. He began to 
laugh, and told me that he had discovered a 
conspiracy between his old uncle, **** ***x* 
(I. B.) and his quaint old comrade, who loves 
to swap horse stories with him, ***** ***** (K, 
N. W.) to bring about a match between him- 
self and a pretty niece of the latter old gentle- 
man. She has ***** #eREERHREE (0, D.) from 
her uncle Dave, and I suppose my old chum 
has from his uncle Eb., and so matters would 
look quite bright financially. Then the girl is 
pretty, with * **** **« *#*4* **** (T, H.) which 
can look love into others. She has been 
brought up FER RK GK RIK IE (ie H.) 
on *** KKK (J, KF, C.) or perhaps in *** 
FRO (S. EK, W.), or along JK GE ARR 
(S. E. W.), leading to some lumbering camp, 
until she was brought to this giddy mart, this 
ERE KEK (WM. T.), as it were, of the city, as 
a member of * *#*#* **Ke* (P, F, ed.) as a guest 
of heruncle. Ihad not wished to play the part 
of *** *** (J, F. C.), and it now seems the 
schemes of his friends were needless, since he 
is actually ********* (W. S.) to this very ****** 
(Mrs. H. W.), and *** *** ***** (R, C.), as they 
Cal] #** *#H (J, B.), Our parson, is 
engaged to marry them. He will leave the city, 
as he feels a ***** (H. B. S.) of its effects on 
her health, and he will take the place of the 
miller in *** **RK %* HE HHHKK (GQ, H.). I am 
sure he and his Nellie will be happy as *** *** 
xk (W. C.) for if there is any charm in life to 
bring bliss love is *** ******** (W., S.). 

M. B. D. 


ANSWERS 


33. Bow. 

34, President, sprinted, striped, priest, strip, rips, 
sir, is, I. 

35. It was air, wistaria. 


Excellent answers are acknowledged from: Emily 
C. Lister, Hamilton, Ont., to 26; Miss 8. T. Smith, 
Roxbury, Mass., 31; A. F. D., Cambridge, Mass., 
29, 31; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 30, 31, 32; 
Harriet Temple Gadiot, Bridgeport, Ct., 29; River- 
side, Medford, Mass., 31; Mrs. A. M. Dexter, Mat- 
tapoisett, Mass., 29, 30, 31, 32; M. S., Dover 
N. H., 31. 
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Verses by J. 0. Rankin 
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For the Children 


Photo by Jane Dudley 


The Blacksmith’s Customer 


Shoe the gray pony, 
Blacksmith, do! 
And I have a penny 
Vil give to you. 


The road is so rough 

His hoofs must be sound; 
For we shall go riding 

The whole world round. 


Shoe the gray pony? 
Be sure I will. 

But he’s so frisky 
He won’t stand still. 


Lift up your foot, Sir! 
Whoa! pony, Whoa! 
How can I work 
When you caper so? 


Great Grandmamma’s Egg 
BY ALICE M. FARRINGTON 


It was Saturday. Great Grandmamma 
was baking. Early in the morning a 
roaring wood fire had been built inside 
the brick oven. When the blaze had 
thoroughly heated the brick, Great Grand- 
mamma, with the fire shovel that had a 
handle so long it could reach to the very 
back of the big, hot oven, shoveled out 
all<the fire coals and ashes. 

Then the great cavern of an oven was 
ready to take into its warm darkness the 
pot of beans and the brown bread, the 
cakes, and the long row of spicy pumpkin 
pies and bake them as no modern cook- 
stove ever baked. 

Grandma wa3 a little girl then. In her 
shiny, lilac colored mohair dress and clean 
white panta’ets, she sat by the sunny 
kitchen winiow that Saturday morning, 
knitting her ‘“‘stent.”’ Every day, before 
she could go out to play, Grandma had to 
knit six times round the blue woolen 


stocking she was making for her father. 
Six times round was her ‘‘stent.”’ 

“Sarah,” said Great Grandmamma, to 
the little girl,’’ ‘‘I need one more egg for 
my pound cake. See if you can find it ia 
the barn.”’ 

‘“Yes Ma’am,”’ answered little Grandma 
dutifully, and she obediently laid down 
her knitting and went to the barn to hunt 
for the egg. 

But in another minute, Grandma came 
flying back again. 

“QO Mother!’ she cried excitedly, 
‘there are kittens in Biddy’s nest! Four 
little white kittens! ”’ 

‘Biddy won’t like to have her nest 
broken up so,” smiled Great Grand- 
mamma. ‘Did you find me that egg?’’ 

But Grandma had forgotten all about 
it when she saw the little kittens. 

So she went out to the barn once more 
and hunted all over the haymow, and 
even in the cows’ mangers where the hens 
sometimes stole their nests. But no egg 
rewarded her search. ; 
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‘*J’ll just take one more look at Biddy’s 
kittens,’’ said Grandma to herself. 

She scrambled over the mow to Biddy’s 
nest where Lily, the snow-white mother 
cat lay curled up in the warm hay, with 
her four little babies as white as herself. 

‘Grandma dropped delightedly down by 
the nest and gently lifted out one of 
the soft, blind babies. Lily watched her 
anxiously. 

“Tl give it right back to you, Lily,” 
promised Grandma. ‘‘I only wanted to 
poor it.’’. Grandma leaned low over the 
nest to put the kitten back. And then— 
‘“Why! Lily!” she exclaimed in aston- 
ishment. For in the nest of white kit- 
tens there gleamed the white shell of an 
egg! 

Lily with motherly affection, lapped 
egg and kittens alike, fondly and im- 
partially. But although she worried 
when her kitten was touched, she made 
no objection when Grandma took the 
egg away. 

“It’s so dusky in the barn and you 
were so excited, you didn’t see the white 
egg at first among the white kittens,” 
said Great Grandmamma when she heard 
the history of its discovery. ‘‘The egg 
must have been in the nest though, be- 
fore Lily carried her kittens to it.” 

But next morning when Grandma went 
to make the kittens an early visit, sitting 
in the nest on top of Lily and the kittens 
was Biddy! 

She continued to lay in her old nest, 
‘just as if there wasn’t a nestful already 
without her,” laughed Grandma. 

Biddy was a hospitable hen. She never 
hurt the kittens. She stepped in among 
them as carefully, and fluffed out her 
feathers above them as softly as if the 
white kittens were really the little downy 
chicks she hoped to have herself some day. 


What Dogs Like 


I think all dogs adored Paul, because 
he talked to them so continually. Dogs 
are not like people in this respect, and 
Paul early discovered it. The more you 
talk to a dog the better he likes it, and 
he tunes his temper to your every mood. 
Are you merry? He frisks and frolics 
and jumps up at you with wild abandon. 
Are you sorrowful? He will lay his head 
softly on your knee, looking up into your 
face with adoring, kindly eyes that, far 
more prettily than any words, beg you to 
cheer up, and tell you that he, at all 
events, thinks you worthy of the utmost 
good fortune. The right kind of dog 
never lets you forget how much he loves 
you, and that, for most of us, is a state- 
ment that will bear much reiteration.— 
From Concerning Paul and Fiammetia 
(Scribner’s). 


The Little New Moon 


I spied one noon 

Alittle new moon - 

Like a cobweb fl ating up high; 

But by and by, © 

When the day grew.old, 

It turned to gold : 

And floated down out of the sky, 
—Edith Colby Banfield. 
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The Conversation Corner 


{Rats or Squirrels—W hich? 


HIS QUESTION was first asked by a 
New Hampshire minister in the Corner of 
Feb. 24, as to a lot of walnuts stored in 
the back chamber, and mysteriously trans- 
ferred to his daughter’s shoes in one part of the 
house, and his son’s shoes in another part. Later 
a handful of the same nuts was found in a box of 
clothing in another room. Who stole the nuts? 
8 To begin with, I will introduce as evidence two 
pictures showing both a squirrel and a rat, each 
with a nut inits mouth. Squirrel pictures are com- 
mon enough; this one is the American Red Squirrel 
(or chickaree) although the beautiful redness of 
Perry’s picture could not be copied. But to my 
surprise it was difficult to find a rat—I mean a good 
picture of a rat, for more than one boy offered to 
catch a live one in a trap and bring tome! I sup- 
pose this is because rats are almost never loved 
by children, they are not often tamed as pets, and 
are generally regarded as our enemies, taking from 
us and doing nothing for us. (But even this :up- 
position must not be counted against them—even a 
rat must be presumed to be innocent until he is 
proved to be guilty!) But at last a Cambridge nat- 
uralist referred me to the Riverside Natural His- 
tory, and Mr. Johnson of the Boston Society of 
Natural History kindly lent me Vol. V. about rats 
and squirrels; Cornerers interested in careful zcoé- 
logical study should remember this reference con- 
taining this Black Rat, and a neighbor kindly 
photographed both witnesses for this trial. 
§ Cornerers, young and old, have written about 
the question, and their letters will now be taken 
as evidence, on one side or the other. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I will answer your question 
about the nuts. It was squirrels. The striped 
squirrel works in the fall and gets food enough to 
last through the winter. The red squirrel is lazy 
and lives on what he can get. It was probably a 
striped squirrel hiding them for winter. 

Foxcroft, Me. (R. F. D.) THomAs H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I was greatly interested to see 
in the last Corner that I am not the only one that 
finds his laid-away shoes made the dumping ground 
of the ingenious little rodents for their hickory nuts. 
I have had the same experience in my cottage at 
the lakeside [Lake Champlain?], and the same 
question. It is the work of squirrels, not rats. 
Why, with all their facilities for hiding away their 
treasures—in a house in the country—they should 
select shoes, I cannot guess, but the fact remains. 

New York City. J. W. B. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think the rogues that hid the 
nuts in the story of the minister in the Corner were 
rats or mice, because they are awake at night, and 
feel freer in the house than squirrels do. Squirrels 
work hard most of the day, and sleep at night. I 
. think a squirrel would have carried them to his nest 
in a hollow tree. A squirrel lived in our woodpile, 
until it was sawed—about two months. We never 
saw him late in the afternoon, but he was always 
up before we were in the morning, so we think he 
was trying to be “healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
We are sure he was healthy, and mamma thinks 
he was wise, because he was not greedy about the 
nuts and corn we gave him, but took only a part at 
a time, enough to be comfortable. 

North Hatfield, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think that the walnut 
thieves were rats. My uncle, who was a cout- 
try boy and lived on a farm, says that squirrels 
always sleep at night, and tells of a pet squirrel 
which he once had that went to sleep as regularly 
as the chickens. As to whether rats eat or carry 
off nuts, they will eat anything when they are 
hungry. Some years ago my aunt’s house here 
was infested with rats. They carried off quanti- 
ties of nuts and even chewed up old shoes and a 
large saddle.which they found in the attic. Traps 
were set and nine rats were caught at once. To 
eatch rats successfully, bait your trap and do not 
set it at first. When they no longer fear the trap is 
the time to catch them. 

Warren, Mass. 


I made the acquaintance of the next writer when 
he was a sailor boy on the coast of Labrador, forty- 
five years ago; in fact, I remember coming down 
Eskimo River with him on a boat-load of wood, one 
wild night, and pulling through the very bay men- 
tioned by G. C. W. in his story of the rats from the 
schooner, told on that same rodents’ page of Feb. 24! 


Dear Mr. Martin: About those nuts in the Corner 
story, it was no wild squirrel, for if by some mishap 
one got into the house it would put in allits time to 
find a way to get out, and wouldn’t bother the nuts. 
I will tell you what 1 know; the rats do stow away 
food, and they do eat’ through the hard shell of a 
shagbark. I well remember gathering walnuts as a 
boy and spreading them out on the attic floor to dry, 


ALDEN W. 


HERBERT C. 


and the rats would carry them under the floor, if 
there was a hole, and if there wasn’t, it wouldn’t 
take them long to make one. Go into any old house 
in the country and take up the attic floor and one 
will find from a bushel to a cart-load of old nut 
shells and corn cobs that have been there for years. 
They can eat through hard wood an inch thick, and 
it don’t take them a great while at that. Go down 
cellar and see where they have dug great holes 
under the wall in some dark corner—not the Con- 
versation Corner—and stow away in them potatoes, 
apples or carrots for future use. Rats are great 
thieves and bad neighbors, and do their work mostly 
in the nighttime. 

Byfield, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 1 have never seen rats eating 
shagbarks but I know that such things have a way 
of disappearing when left where rats can find them, 
and I also know that when an old house is torn 
down you will find lots of nuts of all kinds with 
their sides gnawed so that the meat could be eaten, 
and I have heard them gnawing in their hiding- 
places. I have found their stores in all sorts of 
unlooked-for places, but why they should have used 
the shoes I cannot quite tell, unless their con- 


H. P. F. 


My nameis Sciurus Hudsontus. 


Not guilty! 


sciences would not let them steal from “the cloth,” 
and so they hid them away where they would surely 
be found. I don’t think it could be squirrels, as the 
chipmunk is not around in very cold weather, the 
red would hardly have left them in the house, and 
the grays are nearly a thing of the past here. But 
rats do stow away their food according to my obser- 
vation. How this does bring back the old times! 
Shelburne, Mass. Z. D. B. 


This writer I recognize too: [remember visiting 
him in his home, in that grand old farming-town 
fifty-five years ago, and how we went out into the 
woods of “‘ Foxtown”’ to find chipmunks; I am de- 
lighted to hear from him! Then I referred the ? to 


My name is Mus Rattus. Not guilty! 


Dr. Long, author of the boys’ animal books; we’ll see 
how he agrees with the boys and the farmers. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Who stole the dominie’s wal- 
nuts, and hid them in the toes of shoes and ruk- 
bers? I don’t know, but if I were guessing I 
should say mice—for that’s just the way they do 
things. The rats might have done it. Like the 
mice they store away all sorts of things that may 
come in handy in the hungry times, hiding them in 
all sorts of odd places. Ordinarily, neither rats nor 
mice eat walnuts, if they can find other good things; 
put they often carry them away and hide them, to 
nibble when they are hungry. At such times they 
eat the shells as well.as the meat. just.as they eat 
the bones and antlers of deer which they find in the 
woods. 


If your dominie lives in a country hous easquir 
might have been the culprit. Often a red squirrel 
comes into a garret to live, and stays there all 
winter, without being found out. When the house 
is still, he prowls about—not at night, but very, 
very early in the morning—and then he stows away 
every edible thing he finds. The toe of a rubber 
would suit Meeko perfectly for a temporary hiding 
place, and this suggests a habit of his with which 
your. Cornerers may not be familiar. When Meeko 
finds a large store of good things to eat, he never 
attempts to carry them at once to his storeroom. 
That would take too much time, and you might 
catch him at it before he gets through. Instead, he 
carries them rapidly to the nearest hiding places, 
and later takes them more leisurely to his store- 
room. 

Once when I made my camp in the woods, late in 
the afternoon, and went out to catch some trout for 
my supper, a red squirrel came into my tent and 
nibbled a hole in a bag of ginger cookies—two or 
three dozen of them at least. When I came back, 
he was running in and out of my tent in a great 
hurry, and I Jay and watched him. In an astonish- 
ingly short time he had disposed of the last cooky, 
leaving scarcely a crumb in the bag. I found a few 
where he had hidden them, close to the tent—one in 
a knothole, another under the moss, a third in the 
pocket of my flannel blouse which was hung up on 
a stump to dry—but most of them went to feed 
Meeke, and next morning early he was busy again ~ 
carrying them further away from the tent to better 
hiding places. That is why I think it was not a 

* squirrel that took the dominie’s walnuts; a squirrel, 
unless he was very well fed, would have emptied 
the box before the whistle blew ! 

Let the dominie’s boy make a box trap, and he 
will settle the question for the Cornerers better than 
any specialist. The box trap is good fun and doesn’t 
hurt anything. If itis a squirrel, he can let him go 
or keep him as a pet, and if it is a rat—well, if it is 
a rat, he can take him to the dominie and ask him 
to read St. Augustine and find out what to do with 
him! 

Stamford, Ct. Wit ds, Isc 

Then, to make it perfectly Sure, in passing the 

public schools one day, I dropped into the seventh 
grade and asked the children. Afterward I got 
these letters: 


Dear Mr. Martin: On your question I am unde- 
cided. One night, when all was still, I came down 
stairs and what did I spy but a big piece of bread 
near a rat-hole? Io my opinion the rats did it. I 
think rats are in most country houses. 

LILLIAN C. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I think that the rats must 
have eaten those walnuts. But it seems to me that 
it must have taken a rat longer than one night to 
carry them from one place to the other. The rats 
have very sharp teeth, and walnuts are not very 
hard to crack. I donot see how it could be squir- 
rels, because they are very timid. It might possi- 
bly have been a chipmunk, but how could he get 
into the house? I guessit must have been rats all 
right, because we had a large, heavy chest up in 
our garret once, and one day we found a large hole 
gnawed through it, and that must have been a rat, 

ELIZABETH J. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I thought you might like to 
know what I think about the nut story. I don’t 
think the rats and squirrels had anything to do 
with it. The most likely explanation is that a 
young member of the family did it. 

LUCRETIA L. 


From the house where the robbery occurred: 


As to the animals who stole the nuts! We seta 
big box trap and a small mouse trap—each caught 
mice only. But one night we borrowed a cat and 
shut him up there to spend the night, and we think 
he did the business, for we have neither seen nor 
heard of any ‘“‘animules” since. But it will never 
do to tell our old farmers that squirrels do not fre- 
quent quiet and somewhat inaccessible places in 
houses. Not long ago a house here took fire, and 
part of the roof was burned off. In the coping a 
fine squirrel’s nest was found, with its store of 
food. The squirrel could jump from a tree stand- 
ing near, and through a little hole in the coping 
could make its way to the nest easily. a. 


Ob, here is additional light on the burning [gnaw- 
ing?—D. F.] ? from a little girl in Brighton. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I don’t know anything about 
Rats and Squirrels except that I Read a Story in 
St. Nicholas that said the Squirrels got into the 
Attic and the girl thought it was Rats. Miriam. 


There, I think we will suspend the whole case at 
this point, and turn it over to you Cornerers as a 
jury. Who did take the minister’s walnuts? Rats? 
Squirrels? Or “a young member of the family”? 


Me: MSD) 
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A Triumph of Evil Over Good’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The last lesson was the story of the triumph of Jesus over a fierce demoniac—the 


eonquest of good over evil. 


In contrast with it we consider in this lesson the triumph of 


Herodias over John—the conquest of evil over good. The Gospels are full of dramatic 
sketches, in which by a few bold and deft strokes whole scenes are brought before us with 
human characters clearly drawn, and moving swiftly to the accomplishment of designs in 


accordance with their characters. 
of the death of John the Baptist. 


Among the most striking of these sketches is this account 
It is not given in chronological order, but is introduced 


apparently to show one of the causes why Jesus withdrew from public teaching in Galilee. 


The Pharisees had become openly and bitterly hostile to him. 


The people were growing 


disappointed in him because he did not take his place as their leader against the govern- 


ment. 


And now the attention of Herod had been turned to him by news of his deeds, and 


the fate which had befallen John might overtake him. So he quit Herod’s province, for 
Tyre and Sidon and later for Perea. Thus the sad story of the success of the plot of a 
wicked woman to bring about the death of a brave and righteous man some time previous 
to these occurrences is told here with hardly a touch of emotion, a grim rehearsal of facts 
suggesting most forcibly the powers of ¢vil which gain temporary victories over good. 


Point out in succession: 


1. A righteous challenge to the wicked in 
high places. The story of Herodias need 
only be repeated in outline. A beautiful 
and fascinating woman, she had married 
the oldest son of Herod the Great, her 
uncle, expecting that he would inherit 
his father’s kingdom. Disappointed in 
this, when Herod Antipas, tetarch of 
Galilee, another uncle, and a married 
man, came to Rome to visit his brother, 
her husband, she eloped with him. Even 
in that corrupt time, though she was re- 
ceived at court as Herod’s wife, the scan- 
dal was too gross to be ignored. When 
the bold prophet kept denouncing the 
royal adulterers, he was arousing the 
weak conscience of the king and the ven- 
omous hatred of his paramour. The man 
who openly rebukes sin and points out 
sinners, risks his reputation and his life. 
If he did not he would neither be brave 
nor a prophet. With the examples of 
John and Jesus before us we cannot en- 
courage men to expect that they may 
carry on a campaign against the evils 
of our time without danger of suffering 
for it. 

2. The powers of evil at work. Pride 
and passion; luxury, lawlessness, licen- 
tiousness, intemperance—all these were 
arrayed against righteousness. And right- 
eousness was represented by a preacher 
in poverty who called himself a vo'ce 
erying in the wilderness. Herod’s palace 
in Tiberias, on the western shore of the 
sea of Galilee, was only a few miles across 
the water from Capernaum. It was in 
plain sight of Jesus as he walked beside 
the lake. But Herod had another palace 
on the east side of the Dead Sea in con- 
nection with the prison of Machaerus. 
When he had eloped with Herodias from 
Rome, his wife, the daughter of an 
Arabian king, had escaped to her father; 
who, enraged at the perfidy of his son-in- 
law, made war on him. It was probably 
to repel this attack that Herod had gone 
to the southeast frontier of his domain. 

It had not been difficult for Herod’s 
paramour to persuade Herod to shut up 
John in prison, for John had kept telling 
the people the shameful truth that the 
war was brought on by the base treachery 
and the vile passion of their king, and 
such talk might bring on a revolution. 
Herod dared not kill him for he was 
afraid of him [v. 20] and afraid of the 
people, who reverenced him as a prophet 
{Matt. 14: 5]. Herodias therefore sum- 
moned to her aid the strongest forces of 


* International Sunday School Lesson for May 20. 
Death of John the Baptist. Mark 6: 14-29. 


evil which a brilliant and fiendish woman 
knows better how to use than any other 
human being. She knew Herod’s vanity, 
selfishness, pride, obstinacy—his every 
weakness. She waited till his birthday, 
when he was celebrating it with all the 
high officers and noble guests. She sent 
her young daughter, a princess of royal 
Maccabean blood, to dance as a prostitute 
before the company of men inflamed with 
wine. When they, crazed with passion, 
were ready to respond to any request and 
Herod with them was ready to grant it, 
she asked for the head of her enemy. 

With Herod and his courtiers sober, 
bad as they were, John’s life was safe. 
When they were drunk, and in power, 
nothing could save the prophet. It ought 
to need no argument to show why law- 
abiding men try to repress licentiousness 
and intemperance by law. Even men 
who have thrown off the control of con- 
science often vote against license, moved 
to do so by the law of self-preservation. 
For they know that unrestrained passion 
and drunkenness will work their own 
ruin and the rnin of the state. 

3. The death’s head at the feast. The 
revelry of the captains and the Galilean 
citizen guests went on after Salome left 
them, having secured the king’s pledge; 
till a soldier in uniform came in bearing 
a dish which must have startled even the 
most drunken reveler. Onaplatter, with 
the long hair falling over its sides was 
the head of the young prophet from whose 
lips they had often heard the stern words 
of rebuke and warning of the downfall of 
their nation. Then the dancer took the 
platter as the fulfillment of the king’s 
pledge and brought it to her mother. 

The powers of evil had triumphed. The 
plot of a wicked woman, the play of an 
abandoned girl, the applause of drunken 
rulers, and the active consent of a vacilla- 
ting king, silenced the voice of righteous- 
ness, and drove out of the kingdom the 
Christ who had come for its salvation. 
He might have uttered the same farewell 
to Galilee that he did later on the Mount 
of Olives to Jerusalem—the house of 
those who killed the prophets and stoned 
those sent unto them was left unto them 
desolate. 

Was the triumph of evil over good 
actual and final? John died in prison, 
but millions know and honorhim. Herod 
died in exile, and no one would care to 
know about him now except that knowl- 
edge of him helps men better to know 
John and to honor his brave service and 
noble martyrdom. If we hold fast our 
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spiritual freedom in association with 
Jesus Christ and fearlessly fight evil, 
the boldest head that lifts itself in the 
pride of sin will fall at last and leave 
us in triumph. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 4 


Mrs. Charles A. Ufford presided. Foochow 
missionaries were reported. Miss Osborne 
wrote of a three weeks’ trip which she and 
Miss Worthley had just taken with some 
Methodist friends, by sedan chair, boats and 
on foot, to country stations, traveling about 
three hundred and eighty miles, and adds: 
‘* We are in splendid health, and anxious for 
the trip about our own field, which we plan to 
begin next week.’’ Miss Newton’s report of 
the Foochow Girls’ College was encouraging; 
twenty-one have been under instruction. Two 
of last year’s graduates went to teach in the 
Abbie B. Child Memorial School at Diongloh, 
and the four remaining came back as assist- 
ants in the college. Miss Hall had been giving 
herself heartily to the study of the language, but 
at the same time teaching successfully a class 
in English, and helping in other ways, In the 
Preparatory School the Student Government 
Society has helped to maintain a high stand- 
ard of deportment. Miss Garretson has been 
compelled by ill health to return to Soa 
and is at present in California. 

Miss EHllen M. Stone spoke of interesting 
experiences in connection with the campaign 
meetings of ‘the American Board, in which she 
had a share. Mrs. Daniels introduced Mrs. 
O. P. Emerson of Honolulu, who told of the 
interesting work in which Mr. Emerson is en- 
gaged, in the care of thirty m‘ssion churches, 
a work which she is glad tosupplement. Miss 
Todd of the Woman’s Union Missionary So- 
ciety told of her work in India, and asked 
prayer especially for the Indian National Mis- 
sionary Society recently organized. After the 
last deceanial conference missionaries were 


asked for, one to every 50.000 people, which, if 


granted, would have quadrupled the present 
force. She also spoke of the work in the 
province of Bengal, which has been ealled 
the ‘* brain of India.” 


Biographical 
REV. DAVID W. MORGAN 


Mr. Morgan died April 30, at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., where, it was hoped, he might build up his 
strength. Failing health compelled his retirement 
from the pastorate,and he had resided in Exeter, 
N. H., nearly two years. The anemia which 
caused his death did not prevent his preaching for 
neighboring churches during the winter. His last 
service was at Rochester, March 25. His helpful 
ness in the Exeter churches was great, for his 
indomitable spirit and his Christian earnestness 
seemed untouched by physical decline. He was a 
man of strong convictions, warm piety and rare 
friendliness. His gentleness and modesty were 
even more evident than his courage and faithful- 
ness. His pastoral service was partly in the West 
—in Minnesota and California—and partly in New 
Hampshire—at Kingston, Mason and Barrington. 

W. lL, A. 


REY. J. OWEN JONES 


After a long struggle with ill health, Mr. Jones 
died at the home of his brother in New York, 
April 9. He was greatly beloved where he had 
ministered in Bound Brook, N. J., and Wallingford, 
Ct., and by the faculty of Yale University. For a 
year or more he was a valued consulting editor of 
The Congregationalist on its New Jersey staff. 
For years he carried the burden of impaired health, 
giving even his closest friends no idea of its serious 
character or the intensity of his constant sufferings, 
and though warned of the penalty of continuing in 
his work, he persisted, because he loved it and was 
unwilling to be idle when there was so much to do. ~ 


Activity is only beautiful when it is holy— 
that is to say, when it is spent in the service 
of that which passeth not away.—Amiel. 
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The Ruined City Arises 


(Continued from page 681.) 


but all are seasoned with a kindliness 
and sympathy that warm the heart. 

It’s an ill earthquake and an ill fire that 
bring no good. And this earthquake and 
this fire are proving to have been full of 
cleansing, humanizing potencies. Dens 
of vice, saloons, places long dedicated to 
evil schemes and deeds, flimsy and hideous 
buildings, houses too ugly and unkempt 
to be homes, are swept away. Much of 
eyil will return, but not all. For men 
have had a glimpse of what things are 
worth while and what are not. And the 
heart of the great city has been touched 
with human love and fellowship. The 
heavenly city is even now descending from 
God out of heaven, and the new San 
Francisco will be more like unto it than 
the old. Faith, fellowship, good will are 
springing from the ruins of the afflicted 
city ; and the future is full of hope. Suwur- 
sum corda. 

April 28. 


Late News from the Stricken 
City 


The Congregational headquarters are now 
in the Pacific Theological Building in Berke- 
ley, where all the secretaries are comfortably 
seated and at work. This arrangement will 
continue for at least three months, and a 
grateful company of workers it is who enjoy 
the hospitality of this safe and convenient 
shelter. 

Today the Monday Club met for the first 
time since the great calamity. Only a few 
members failed to appear, and there were 
some sympathetic and interested visitors. 
Eyery man realized the awful loss, yet not 
one during the long session expressed one 
thought of defeat or despair. The old men 
were as ready as the young to begin over 
again, and all were eager, while the ruins of 
the city were still hot and smoking, to plan 
for a larger life and begin at once its realiza- 
tion. 

How nobly the churches east of the bay 
have proven their loyalty in these days! 
These, too, have been tremendous sufferers, 
and will long so continue to be in the loss of 
financial strength. And all hearts are melted, 
not from the furnace of fire, but with gladness 
and gratitude for the loyal, loving, magnificent 
help from the East, both present and to come. 
In reference to this, and for the proper care 
of it a committee was appointed, whose first 
work is to tabulate and make careful estimate 
of our losses and of our need in the effort of 
rebuilding, that intelligent information may 
be ready for all who would extend a helping 
hand. The members are: Rey. C. R. Brown, 
Drs. J. K. McLean, George C. Adams, I. C. 
Meserve, Rev. H. H. Wikoff. These good and 
_ tried men commenced their work today. 

_ Every one wants Dr. Gladden to come. All 
’ await with earnest expectancy his sympathy 
and hope much from his counsel. oc. E. Cc. 

San Francisco, April 30. 


Other Denominations and the 


Disaster 


The Board of Chureh Extension of tie 
Methodist Episcopal Church has set aside 
$25,000 to aid in the re-erection of churches 
destroyed by earthquake and fire and appeals 
formally to the Methodist constituency for 
$250,000. i 

San Francisco Roman Catholics lost “the 
Sacred Heart College, the Mercy Hospital, the 
Jesuit College of St. Ignatius. Four churches 
were ruined by earthquake and thirteen by 


Be Careful of Your Hands! 


Yellow soaps will make them red 
and coarse and hard; a source of never- 
ending humiliation and annoyance. 

Ivory Soap adds to their beauty, keeps 
them soft and sweet and dainty. — 

For washing dishes, as well as for the 
bath and toilet, it is the only soap the 
self-respecting housewife will use. 


There is no ‘‘free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin, 


Ivory Soap 
99440 Per Cent. Pure 


fire. Collections for the California churches Walpole...................cseceeseeeeeeeee 
in the Roman Catholic diocese of New Hamp-. Walpole, Sunday School .. 


; : P* Ballardvale, Union............ ee 
shire last Sunday amounted to $6,000, and in Ballardvale, Sunday SCHOO Ai ceieacs ssp sre 


the Catholic churches of Boston amounted to Ballardvale, Y. P. S.C. E....0es.e0 ec eceee 
more than $15,000. Borkeleyiseasce cio ssccc dress dewessnawoss 
2 i : ESRSUIN OFEEMOIG © oi corso owt vine ea ligininguesisiene 
Presbyterian losses in San Francisco aggre- Neponset............0..0c0cseeee eeu eeeeers 
gate $1,000,000. Montgomery Hall at Pacific Plymouth, Church of the Pilgrimage..... 
Seminary is badly injured, Scott Hall igs in Everett, Mystic Side....................4. 


A A : Al En WED Gescosocesscoooc. cuscepAncussd 
ruins, and the property in which the semi- WestiSOnierville cto. .n men ts tasers orncce 


nary’s endowment was invested has been de- Ashburnham...............0.s00eeeeses ees 
stroyed. Every churchin the four presbyteries Boston, Shawmut..............:..+00.0005 
of San Francisco, Oakland, San José and Ber- CHESEETACIO eras esermisiorne sin eevee hesieeele sins 


eas : fs A r Dorchester, Second... 2.0... secs. 
nicia has destitute or impoverished laity, and Moelrovefiienlands:¢ Soh ees 


there are ministers who have not five dollars Boston, Seamen’s.............0eeeeceseees 

to their name. West Roxbury, South Evangelical........ 

aa eo VANESDOTO Ss sj. adscse v'cn enti we wnivia. ware aidiare 

Cambridge, North Avenue............... 

= Cambridge, North Avenue Sunday}School 

Congregational Fund for the Fitchburg eHinnish eres coeds sci ncsiele -eiereie's 
Georgetown, First, 


ielicinomcaltioriiarogilercts™ | ccna ek 


HippingeN alt Serr gi nents toes. 4s 
Charlton, Mrs. E. J. W. Spencer......... 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher of 
Boston, reports the following amounts received, up 
to and including May 5. All are from churches aan SRESSN sabaeS chee oot 
unless Sunday schools are specified. The com- Hu be N. ost ig. ¢; Shakir Ea a ep ep iaee emai’ 
mittee will make no disposition of any part of the Sie 
funds until it hears from Rey. C. R. Brown as to 
what is the most pressing need at present and in 
prospect : 


Cambridge, Wood Memorial.............. 
Charlestown, First..............02-.0..005 
(Aint UND EI Sees Boner Qaiconccodnd caoet 


SDOMC OL eterctor rarer atetarsceloyalviaisislecoivio’seclnleialeratale iets 
Bostons Old Souther cece erase oaisleteereisvers ele $1,200.00 Cambridge, First.........0...s.0..cceeeees 
Boston, Old South Sunday School........ 5400 Jamaica Plain, Central................... 
SWiOSt MICALOLG cic cscs ans ekisicinise since clair 180.00 Jamaica Plain, Central Sunday School... 
ROHOD OUR ee saae weescaedaeatencls sels isle tieresias 14.50 Marshfield Hills, Second.................. 
LYNN ASIA Genter meres <ceie om setsissoieiccleiserie cis DOD Ee ROXDULYs PE NOb cw pelcinstcisiaisiceisisie sie aslo vein ve 
Newton Center, First 43 50 
SSO en LOU ce cerca caries soleieice/slais/s\siarelels/sce nCale 


Somerville, Broadway 
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The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 


Fundamentals and Their Contrasts, by James 
M. Buckley, D. D. pp. 210. Eaton & Mains. 
$1.00 net. 


Familiar ground in the philosophy of belief 
and unbelief is traversed here, with due re- 
gard to the purpose of the lectures and the 
nature of the audience. Dr. Buckley is at his 
best in the chapter devoted to False and Dis- 
torted Forms of Christianity, in which he is 
able to utilize his close studies of the historical 
and contemporary religious eccentricities of 
Europe and America. The last chapter, on 
the Indestructibility of Christianity, gives 
opportunity for the expression of the lectur- 
er’s well-grounded optimism. 

Thoughts on Some of one Parables sein J Gene: 


by Cosmo Gordon Lang, D. D. pp. 
Dutton & Co. $150. 


The Bishop of Stepney brings to the elucida- 
tion of the parables much experience of help- 
ful labor out of the varieties of human nature 
in the poorer parts of London. He is often 
happy in his use both of personal observation 
and of literature. We should give him a high 
place among the too few helpful and interest- 
ing recent expositors of Scripture. Noonecan 
read these practical and devout chapters with- 
out a sense of the importance and the beauty 
of the Christian ideals of faith and service. 
Two Services of Public Prayer, by James 
Martineau. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Complete services for morning and evening. 
Martineau’s prayers are of remarkably high 
quality; his canticles, put together from New 
Testament material are by no means of equal 
value. The student of liturgics will find in- 
teresting material here; for ordinary church 
use these forms will hardly commend them- 
selves for unmodified adoption. 
Faith and the Faith, by T. T. Eaton, D.D. pp. 
78. F.H. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 
An exhortation based on the conviction that 
this is an age of unbelief, that pulpit and 
theological seminary have been captured by 
infidelity, that the historical interpretation of 
the Scripture issues in ‘‘a doctrine of despair ”’ 
and that loyalty to ‘‘ the faith’”’ is loyalty to 
the particular theological ideas which the 
author holds. The style is denunciatory and 
sarcastic, and will hardly win converts even 
to the truths which it defends. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Lincoln Master of Men, by Alonzo Rothschild. 
pp. 531. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00 net. 


The commanding interest of Lincoln’s lifeand 
character is shown once more by this careful 
study. of him as a master of men. Separate 
chapters are given to his early climb to leader- 
ship and to his handling of such difficult an- 
tagonists or subordinates as Douglas, Seward, 
Chase, Stanton, Fremont and McClellan: Mr. 
Rothschild has a deep and genuine admiration 
for Lincoln, but he makes his picture without 
flattery or concealment. It is a fascinating 
development of events and their use by the 
great War President. Nothing seems to have 
escaped the author in the immense mass of 
accumulated. material, but he is never at a 
loss to select the essential things for his im- 
mediate purpose. Good portraits of Lincoln 
and the rest add to the value of an unusual 
book. 

Josiah Warren, by William Bailie. pp. 135. 

Small, Maynard & Co. 
Philosophical anarchy has been the inspiring 
ideal of men as attractive in character and 
great in intellect as Thoreau, Tolstoi and Kro- 
potkin. ‘It is individualism carried to its log- 
ical issue, at the opposite extreme from Social- 
ism. Josiah Warren, a Boston boy, of old 
Puritan stock, early in the last century 
adopted this ideal, and the account of his 
various experiments, his successes and fail- 
ures is well told. 

The True Andrew Jackson, by Cyrus Town- 


send Brad 605. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00 net. ress ey 


The topical method of this series is well 
adapted to the unique personality and kalei- 
doscopic career of the hero. The incidents of 
Jackson’s military life are grouped together as 
are those of his political life. Other chapters 


concern his childhood, his manners, his rela- 
tions to mother, wife and other women, and 
his religious views and experience. The au- 
thor is sensible enough to quote often and 
copiously from other writers and original 
sources, thus making a valuable compendium. 
His own attitude is admiring but fair. 


FICTION 


Between Two Masters, by Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr. pp. 336. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


A courageous grapple with the most tremen- 
dous ethical problem of our day, the morals 
of wealth winning. It is the story of a college 
graduate, a Harvard football hero, to whom 
there is offered abundant riches coupled with 
a share in a large stock brokerage business. 
** The world and the things in the world” al- 
ternately attract and repel him. The question 
is whether he shall go on piling up money in 
the old ruthless way and lose his own soul. It 
has distinct dramatic quality and moves with 
naturalness to its conclusion. The characters 
are vividly drawn and finely differentiated. 
The Challenge, by Warren Cheney. pp. 386. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
A story of Alaska in old Russian days. De- 
spite his English name, the writer has caught 
the quaint and somber spirit of Slavic life and 
character. The usual themes of fiction thus 
appear in unusual setting. The rather weak 
heroine attains happiness with the right lover 
but interest centers in a mysterious whirlpool 
and in the doings of a grim, relentless priest 
avenging the death of his son. 


The Girl from TFim’s Place, by Charles Clark 
Munn. pp. 426. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


This story of the Maine woods and villages 
comes in between the juvenile, which depends 
for its interest with boys and girls on action, 
and the novel of love. Its best point is the 
wilderness atmosphere which Mr. Munn knows 
how to diffuse through its pages. There is 
plenty of adventure and the characters are 
carefully drawn. It will appeal, we should 
think, to the maturing girls rather than to 
their brothers. 

The Tower, by Mary toe Wright. pp. 422. 

Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1 50. 
The environment of an Episcopal college in 
this country seems much like the cathedral 
close as depicted in English novels. But the 
narrow life and petty local politics need the 
old world glamor to make them attractive. 
There is also an elusiveness about the charac- 
ters of this book and their relationship to one 
another which detracts from an otherwise 
well-written story. 

The Count at Harvard, by Rupert eapent Hol- 

land. pp. 320. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50 
At the beginning of the story the count is 
introduced drinking absinthe, he makes his 
exit with a glass of Pommery sec. and various 
other beverages moisten the long way inter- 
vening. Thisis tiresome. Otherwise the tale 
has some fun in it and quite a bit of college 
atmosphere. 


VERSE 


ere by Banga Phillips. pp. 200. Macmillan 
Even Mr. Phillips's greatest admirers must 
admit, we think, that this is an inadequate 
handling of the:theme. It illustrates the 
fact that his gift in the last analysis is lyric 
rather than dramatic. He has seized upon the 
artistic side of Nero’s character and makes 
his dramatic climax the burning of Rome, in 
which the conscience-stricken emperor sees 
at once his mother’s vengeance and his own 
artistically ordered purgation from the crime 
of matricide. This carries the thought out of 
the channel of action and puts the tragedy 
rather in the diseased brain of the tyrant. 
Even in substance the play is meager, though 
there are strong and appealing passages here 
and there, especially the death scene of Pop- 
pea. 

Bird and Bough, by John Puroushe: pp. 70. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
Mr. Burroughs’s Dhaai ane. self-reveal- 
ing preface is the most interesting thing in 
this little book. He has written these verses 


out of wide and loving knowledge of our 
American world of bird and plant and beauty 
of sky and season, but most of them are rather 
labored, making us sigh for his delightful 
prose. Much the best of the poems is Spring 
Gladness: 


Now clap your hands together, 
For this is April weather, 
And love again is born; 
The west wind is caressing, 
The turf your feet are pressing 
Is thrilling to the morn. 


There is pleasure for the nature-lover here,. 
but no such pleasure as the author’s com- 
panionship gives when he moves at his natural 
gait. 

In Sun or Shade, by Louise Morgan Sill. pp. 

226. Harper & Bros. $1.50 net. 
These verses meet two of the chief demands. 
of their art. They are of the time, moved by 
its problems and its enthusiasms; and they 
are of all time, dealing with the permanent 
passions of humanity. Something of the 
singer’s delight she has succeeded in carrying 
over to us, most of all in her lyrical vein, as in 
The Immortal and The Fall Hour. Yet there 
is too much offered and the note of intensity,. 
which alone can catch and hold the ear in 
these times of crowding utterance, is too 
seldom heard. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending May 1) 


MADELINE THE ISLAND’GIRL, by Hope Daring. 
pp. 282. Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 

Down IN PoRTO KICO, by George Milton Fowles. 
pp. 163. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ORAL ENGLISH, by Erastus- 
Palmer and L. Walter Sammis. pp. 222, Mac- 
millan Co. 60 cents. 

THE MAN AND His KINGDoM, by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. pp. 326. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY, by E. Phillips- 
Oppenheim. pp.315. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT VALUE OF THE: 
OLD TESTAMENT, by Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. 
pp. 270. Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net. 

THE READING OF SHAKESPEARE, by Prof. James 
Mason Hoppin. pp. 210. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1 25 net. 

WAR GOVERNMENT, FEDERAL AND STATE, in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and’ 
Indiana, 1861-1865, by William B. Weeden. pp. 
389. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 net. 

MORAL OVERSTRAIN, by George W. Alger. pp. 
214, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 

THE MAYOR OF WARWICK, by Herbert M. Hop- 
kins. pp. 436. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50: 

A Firnst YEAR OF FRENCH, by J. E. Mansion. 
pp. 120. D. C. Heath & Co. 50 cents. 

THE PLEA OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, by 
W. T. Moore, LL.D. pp. 130. Christian Cen- 
tury Co. 

A Living WaGsz, by John A. Ryan. pp. 346, 
Macmillan Co. 

ELEMENTARY LOGIC, by John Edward Russell. 
pp. 250. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

THE LIFE STORIES OF UNDISTINGUISHED AMER- 
ICANS, AS Told by Themselves. Edited by Ham- 
ilton Holt. pp. 299. James Pott & Co. $1.50. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY, by Forest. 
Ray Moulton, Ph.D. pp. 557. Macmillan Co. 

UNDER THE ARCH, by Lady Henry Somerset. 
pp. 336. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

NICANOR, TELLER OF TALES, by C. Bryson Taylor. 
pp. 422. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

THE VEST POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY. “pp. 
296. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

THE HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION, by George Jacob 
Holyoake. 2 vols. pp. 691. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$5.00 net. 

SANDPEEP, by Sara E. Boggs. pp. 421. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 

THE Ur To DATE WAITRESS, by Janet McKenzie 
Hill. pp. 148. Little, Brown & Co. 

NAPOLEON, Vol. IX,, in Cambridge Modern His- 
tory. pp. 946. Macmillan Co. $4.00 net. 

A TALE OF Two CITIES, by Charles Dickens. 
Edited by Huber G. Buehler and Lawrence Mason. 
pp. 412. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. - 

Lucy OF THE STARS, by Frederick Palmer. PP: 
344, Chas. Scribner’ s Sons. $1.50. 

THE LAW-BREAKERS AND OTHER STORIES, <by 
Robert Grant. pp. 277. _Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25. 

THE APOSTOLIC AGE, by James Hardy Ropes. 
pp: 327. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

My LirTLE Boy, by Carl Ewald. pp. 120. Chas, 
Scribner’s Sons. $1 00 net. 
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State Consulting Editors contributing this week: Dr. William J. Mutch, New Haven; Rey. Thomas C. Richards, Torrington; 


A Litchfield County Exodus 


“When I sing America I think of Litchfield 
County,’ said a minister who has just removed 
into another county of the state. 


T love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 


doesnot mean to me Hartford’s red mud, but the 
‘hills and valleys, the streams and sky of the moun- 


REV. EDWARD O. DYER 


‘tain county. Four other ministers are just making 
their exodus from the county and they are wonder- 
‘ing whether they will soon be singing, 


An exile from home, splendors dazzle in vain, 
~ O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again. 


Joseph A. Freeman has gone from Woodbury 
to Deep River, after eighteen years’ service, and 
Edward 0. Dyer leaves Sharon after thirteen 
years to become Mr. Freeman’s next neighbor 
at Chester. By a strange coincidence Frank A. 
Brewer leaves New Hartford for the Second Church, 
Palmer, Mass., after eight years’ service; while 
T. C. Richards, his neighbor in Litchfield County 
seven years, is to be next him again at Warren, 
Mass. Freeman is a Dartmouth man, Brewer from 
Beloit and Dyer from Amherst, and they represent 
three theological seminaries. 

Freeman’s first charge was Boscawen, N. H. He 
has had pastoratesin Broad Brook and Danbury, Ct., 
and also in Minnesota. After thirty years in the 
ministry, he comes with a rich experience in the full 
strength of his powers to give the Deep River 
church his best. He isa splendid all-around man—a 
good preacher, a devoted friend of the poor and a 
wise leader. Brewer was born in Illinois and has 
in his blood and bringing up a splendid combination 
of East and West. His one pastorate previous to 
New Hartford was at South Glastonbury, where he 
won his spurs. His preaching is solid and substan- 
tial. Heisa splendid citizen aud has stood in the 
forefront of the battle for good schools and good 
government. With an unflinching purpose and the 
courage of his convictions he has been a power for 
righteousness in the community. 

Dyer is known not only as a scholarly preacher, 
but as the author of Gnadensee—The Lake of Grace 
—a story of the Moravians. He has been active in 


' behalf of the public schools, the Library, village 


__ bers. 


y 


improvement and especially in the literary club. 
His pastorate has been marked by numerous 
material improvements, including a new pipe 
organ and by the addition of seventy-eight mem- 
He is a refined, cultured, Christian gen- 
tleman. Litchfield County, with all her natural 
resources, can ill afford to lose such men as these. 

Our genial, great-hearted Goddard (John Calvin) 
has been giving himself too unstintedly to the work 
ofhis churchand ofthe kingdom. His physician has 
ordered him abroad and he sailed April 24 on the 
Carpathia on a ‘‘leave of absence.” The church in 
Salisbury has granted him an extra three months’ 
vacation. He isto land at Genoa and spend some 
time in the Southern Alps. 

The first volume issued by the Litchfield County 
University Club comes out in June. Of course it is 


by a Congregational minister. Five out. of the first _ 


seven books announced have just such authors. 
The first is Litchfield County Sketches, by Rev. 
Newell M. Calhoun. De. Re 


Rey. Elliott F. Talmadge, Wauregan 


From the City of Elms 


SOCIAL 


The men’s club idea continues to attract. Grand 
Avenue Church, Dr. Sneath’s, has just organized 
one which proposes to strengthen the social and 
financial sides of the church life, provide a calendar, 
and hold up the hands of the pastor in various ways. 
First Church, Milford, now without a pastor, has 
also taken up the matter definitely, though the or- 
ganization has not been perfected. A new slate 
roof for the church and other improvements are to 
be made soon. The Church of the Redeemer, Dr. 
Phillips, has a club for social purposes chiefly; and 
there is a vigorous one of this class in Davenport 
Church, where the new pastor, Rev. J. N. Pierce, 
is putting new life into a church that had reason to 
be discouraged with its down-town problem and 
the unexpected loss of its pastor, Rev. G. F. Pren- 
tiss. The Men’s Club of United Church, Rey. A. J. 
Hayzes, has been the strongest in the city for many 
years, but during the past season it has changed its 
plan, discontinuing the Sunday evening addresses 
by imported speakers. The club of Dwight Place 
Church, Dr. Leete, has concentrated its energy on 
the Sunday evening services and other forms of 
church betterment, giving an outlet for the energy 
of its large number of young business men. 

The Congregational Club held its April meeting 
with Pilgrim Chureh. Dr. C. H. Tyndall, pastor of 
the Reformed Church in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., gave an 
interesting illustrated lecture on Radium and Its 
Mysteries. Pilgrim is prospering under the leader- 
ship of its new pastor, Rev. R. E. Brown, and is 
taking steps to provide a new parish house, which 
will greatly strengthen its work. 


MUSICAL 


The season is at hand when the second service, 
in those city churches where one is sustained, loses 
its strength and is suspended for the summer. The 
strongest service of the kind, and the only one held 
in the afternoon, is that of Center Church. Dr. 
Smyth and the competent quartet have for many 
years sustained a vesper service at four o’clock, 
which is much liked by people from many denomi- 
nations and even those who have no other church 
attachment. On Easter afternoon many were turned 
away from the crowded doors. Rey. Edward Hume 
is the regularly employed assistant pastor. 

A concert was recently given in Center Church on 
a Saturday evening by some of the best musical 
talent in the city. Tickets for the full house were 
given out by philanthropic institutions to people 
who rarely hear anything of the kind. It met with 
so much favor that similar programs are to be given 
in other churches. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Some of the best church work in the city this year 
has been done in the Dixwell Avenue Church. The 
pastor, Rev. E F. Goin, has laid out broad lines of 
social and sanitary betterment for Negroes, and 
they are responding splendidly to his wise efforts. 
A series of addresses on topics of this character by 
imported specialists has been popular. Plans are 
being made to enlarge the plant. This church has 
received more members this year on confession 
than any other in the city. 

Cheshire is mourning the resignation of Rev. 
R. W. Newlands, who sails for Europe in June to 
take a ministry in England. This church is united 
as it has not been before in many years. It has 
beautified its house within and without at a cost of 
nearly $2,000. The new trolley and the prosperity 
of the members give the church an air of well-to-do 
efficiency. 

The church in Wallingford is under a shadow 
from the recent,death of Rev. J. Owen Jones, who, 
though he had resigned a few weeks before on ac- 
count of ill-health, was still regarded as the pastor 
and greatly beloved. A former pastor, Rev. J. J 
Blair, is supplying temporarily. - W. J. M. 


Windham County 


PuTNAM, Second, Rev. F. D. Sargent. A new 
electric light service has been installed in church 
and chapel. On Easter Sunday a handsome window 
in memory of Russell Barber was unveiled. Since 


‘the first of the year thirty-seven members have 


been added, twenty-seven on confession. 
PoMFRET, Rey. W. H. Sterns. Conditions be- 


teken large life and progress. Attendance has 
greatly increased ; the Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor have assumed the support of a pupil in a 
home missionary school; repairs have been made 
ia church and parsonage and the pastor’s salary 
materially increased; a boys’ club of twenty-six 
members has been organized. : 

WoopsTock, Rev. G. F. Waters. The forward 
movement has begun under the new pastor. A new 
parsonage has been purchased, renovated and 
appropriately named Overlook Manse. 

CENTRAL VILLAGE, Rey. A. J. McLeod. After 
extensive repairs occupying several months, the 
meeting house was reopened April 5, with a sermon 
by Rev. J. W. Bixler of New London. New pews 
add to the comfort and beauty of the audience 
room. 

DANIELSON, Rev. Clarence Barber. The church 
shows decided advance in numbers and activity 
under the leadership of the new pastor. A recent 
canvass shows but about twenty children in the 
parish not enrolled in the Sunday school. 

WAUREGAN, Rey. E. F. Talmadge. After the 
first change in pastors in forty-six years the church 
is settling down to earnest work, shown by increas- 
ing activity and growth, A Castle of the Knights 
of King Arthur is making its influence felt on every 
boy in the parish. B te, 


THE CHURCHES IN CONFERENCE 


Windham Conference held an interesting meeting 
April 24, at the beautiful town whose name it 
bears. The general topic for the day was the 
Forward Movement in our Churches, and the em- 
phasis was appropriately laid upon missions. Mr. 
Edward N. Capen presented the neéds of the 
American Board. The Forward Movement in 
Missions, Evangelism, Bible Study and the Prayer 
Meeting were discussed by four pastors, among 
them Rev. G. F. Waters, new pastor at Woodstock, 
a welcome accession to the Windham County fellow- 
ship. Rev. E. Tallmadge Root made one of his 
stirring appeals for church federation and a 
resolution was passed petitioning the General 
Association to take action toward federation in 
this state. The next meeting of the conference 
will be at Willimantic. Wi H.08% 


From Connecticut to the Bay State 


Rey. Thomas C. Richards, who begins work at 
Warren, Mass., July 1, has had a notable pastorate 
with the old First Church of Torrington. Not only 


REV. T C. RICHARDS 


has he served efficiently his own parish but he has 
made his influence felt far beyond its limits. He 
has led in the erection of a commodious parish 
house and has founded a Men’s League. Besides 
maintaining pulpit and parish work at a high stand- 
ard, he has found time and made opportunity for 
outside work. He interested men in purchasing 
the birthplace of John Brown in Torrington, and 
then founded the John Brown Association to pre- 
serve the historic site. 


Ly 
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He is probably the best informed man in Litch- 
field County on many phases of local history. He 
is commissioned to write one of the series of books 
to be published by the Litchfield County Univer- 
sity Club, his subject being, Education in Litchfield 
County. His Life of Samuel J. Mills, just issued by 
the Pilgrim Press, has added to our knowledge of 
Mills’s life and the genesis of all organized mission- 
ary effort in America. Several magazine articles 
show his wide research and discovery of original 
material for the Haystack Centennial, on its hero. 
He is a valued member of The Congregationalist’s 
Connecticut staff of consulting editors. He has the 
instinct of a preacher and the training of a scholar. 
His faith and sympathetic personality fit him for 
wide service. 

Born in England, Mr. Richards came to this coun- 
try when eight years old. He graduated from 
Williams College—which gave him his master’s de- 
gree for Old Testament work—and from Hartford 
Seminary. His previous pastorates have been at 
Dudley, Mass., and Higganum, Ct. He married 
Miss Charlotte Noyes of Pownal, Me., who has 
given freely of her time and strength. Her sweet 
voice and musical ability have been a great help. 
They have two children. ¥F. S08: 


Hartford’s New Church 


The Talcott Street Church, the one colored Con- 
gregational church in Hartford, is to have a new 
meeting house. It is to be located on the corner of 
Talcott and Market Streets, and will be a two-story 
brick structure, eighty feet by forty. The first floor 
will be fitted up in modern style for Sunday school, 
prayer meeting and social purposes, with the main 
audience room above. When completed the struct- 
ure will cost about $16,000, and will be ready for 
dedication early in September. 

The building is regarded somewhat in the light 
of a memorial to ‘the noble and heroic souls who 
in the days of trial gallantly espoused the cause of 
the weak and the oppressed.” It is worthy of note 
that this church has been a power for patriotism, 
thirty-two men going forth from its congregation 
to fight for the Union in 1861-65. The people are 
making noble sacrifices to get this improved house 
of worship, and will receive substantial aid from 
the Christians of the city. R. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ACKERMAN, ARTHUR W., to remain a fourth year 
at Center Ch.; Torrington, Ct. 

ALLBRIGHT, MANLEY F., Auburn Sem., to Melrose 
Highlands, Mass. 


‘Cook, E, ALBERT, Big Timber, Mont., to professor- 


ship in Berea Coll., Berea, Ky. 

Hanscom, Gko. L., First Ch., Newark, N. J., to 
Jacksonville, Fla. Accepts, and is at work. 

HILLIARD, S. M., Myron and Cresbard, S. D., to 
Frankfort. Accepts. 

Hoyt, JOHN L., Mazon, Ill, to Hudson, O. 

JANES, GEO. M., N. Becket, Mass., to Plainfield, 
Vt. Accepts. 

LEONARD, ARTHUR E., Columbus, Wis., to Men- 
asha. Accepts. 

MACFARLAND, CHAS. S., Maplewood Ch., Malden, 
Mass., accepts call to S. Norwalk, Ct. 

OLson, W. W., asst. pastor of Swedish Ch., New 
Britain, Ct., to Swedish chs. in Bristol, Plainville 
and Forestville. Accepts. 

OSBORNE, NABOTH, Mattoon, Ill., to Burlington, Io. 
Accepts. 

SHULL, GILBERT L., Crawford, Neb., to Leigh. 

SMALL, CHAS. R., Hartford Sem., for the past year 
supplying at Vernon Center, Ct., to Glenwood Ch., 
Hartford. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


SLADE, Wo. F., 4. Berlin, N. H., April 23. Sermon, 
Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. L. 
Sheaff, E. A Tuck, W. A. Bacon, Raymond Cal- 
kins, E. R. Stearns, W. L. Jennings and Dr. R. C. 
Flagg. 


Resignations 


BARROW, EDw. F., Zion Mission, Amherst, Mass. 

BLANCHARD, EDw. B., Douglas and E. Douglas, 
Mass. 

CHEVIS, ERNEST C., withdraws resignation at 
Webster and German Township, Io., and will 
remain a fourth year. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, T. MATISON, Plymouth Ch., 
Toledo, O. 


Dismissions 
BREWER, FRANK §., New Hartford, Ct., April 24. 


Petsonals 


ATKINS, Dr. G. GLENN, on closing his pastorate 
, of First Ch., Burlington, Vt., was tendered a 
large reception at the residence of Hon. W. J. 
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Van Patten and received from the Men’s League 
an elegant desk as a parting gift. 

HALL, Dr. Gko. E., Dover, N. H., sails for England, 
to be absent about two months. 

Hanscom, Go. L., at a reception tendered him by 
First Ch., Newark, N. J., prior to his departure 
for his new field in Florida, was given a substan- 
tial desk and chair and the 35 volumes of the Ex- 
positors’ Bible. Mrs. Hanscom received from the 
ladies of the church a diamond ring. 

KIMBALL, Hon. JOHN, oldest member of South 
Ch., Manchester, N. H., was lately given a recep- 
tion by the Men’s Federation in recognition of his 
85th birthday. He has been mayor and marshal 
of the city, has represented it in both branches of 
legislature, is a well known banker and a gener- 
ous giver to religious and charitable institutions. 

PARK, J. EDGAR, received from West Ch., Andover, 
Mass., on the occasion of his recent marriage, 
$55 in gold, as well as check for $200, an illumin- 
ated address of congratulationjand a set of table 
linen from Rosemary Ch., Belfast, Ireland, his 
father’s church and the place where he entered 
upon Christian work. 

PARKER, EDWIN P., South Ch., Hartford, Ct., is 
about to sail for a two months’ trip to Europe. 

RALPH, Wo. J. C., and wife, on leaving Lancaster, 
Wis., for Antigo, their new field, were given valu- 
able pieces of silver and china by Lancaster 
friends. 

WATERWORTH, JOHN A., has been voted an in- 
crease of $200 in salary by the young and thriy- 
ing parish of North Deering, Me. 

WEBSTER, EUGENE C., formerly of Neponset, 
Mass., but now of Jamaica Plain, supplied the 
pulpit of First Ch., Chelsea, for some weeks prior 
to the coming of the new pastor, Rev, C. N. Thorp. 


{Material Gain 


AURORA, NBEB., Rev. A. E. Ricker. Memorial win- 
dows received for new building. One medallion 
shows Hoffman’s Head of Christ, another The 
Good Shepherd. 

BLOOMFIELD, C7., Rey. A. R. Lutz. New individ- 
ual communion service. 

Boston, MASS., Dorchester, Central, Rev. G. H. 
Flint. Ground broken for new English Gothic 
edifice at Tonawanda and Waldeck Streets. 

HARTFORD, CT., Talcott St, Rev. R. F. Wheeler. 
Farewell services in old building, with historical 
sermon by pastor. During erection of new mod- 
ern structure services will be held Sunday morn- 
ings at Warburton Chapel. 

HAVERHILL, MASS., North, Rev. J. S. Williamson. 
Land purchased in rear of edifice, on which may 
be erected addition to present structure or new 
parish house. 

HOLYOKE, MASS., Grace. Nearly $10,000 pledged 
toward addition to cost about $12,500, which will 
increase seating capacity to nearly 600, 

LEE, MAss.—Tablets in memory of Rey. Messrs, 
Alvan Hyde, Nahum Gale and L. S Rowland. 
long time pastors here, to be placed in house of 
worship. 

MARSHALLTOWN, Io., Rev. L. B. Hix. Auditorium 
reseated, pulpit moved, new steel roof, with 
other improvements. 

MILFORD, MAss., Dr. F. A. Warfield. Telephone 
placed in parsonage. Committee appointed to 
care for the Congregational Park and $25 appro- 
priated for removing its fence. Augustus Wheeler 
agreed to give $100 to improve park, provided 
that $300 more be subscribed. 

MILLBURY, MAss.—Contracts let for improvements 
to cost about $1,500, a good share of which has 
been subscribed. 

NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS., Rev. V. H. Deming. 
Electric light? fixtures provided for church by 
Ladies’ Aid. Prayer meeting room painted; par- 
sonage to be painted this month; gift of $27 to 
pastor from Endeavor Society and other friends. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL., Harrison Ave., Rev. O. P. 
Avery, celebrated final payment of mortgages on 
church and parsonage buildings. Despite stormy 
weather, auditorium well filled and fine program 
given, chief feature being double mortgage burn- 
ing. Ashes of mortgages saved, to be deposited 
in corner stone of new building when one is 
needed. During first quarter of year new mem- 
bers added, C. E. reorganized from new material 
and church finances improved. Chureh purposes 
to conduct its finances on cash basis. 

PORTSMOUTH, VA., Rev. D. K. Young. Corner 
stone of new church edifice laid April 16 by Sea- 
board Lodge No. 56, A. F.and A. M., with Masonic 
honors. 

SHELBURNE FALLS, MASS., Rev. J. A. Hawley. 
Pastor’s salary increased $100; vestry, including 
kitchen and ladies’ parlor, refitted with two new 
furnaces, hard wood floor and other improve- 
ments costing nearly $1,000; society closed year 
with good balance in treasury. 

SMITH CENTER, KAN., Rey. C. M. Clark. New 
$2 500 edifice to be built in near future. 

SouTH ROYALTON, V7., Rev. Sherman Goodwin. 
Memorial windows all in place and special service 
held following Sunday. 

STANTON, NEB., Rev. J. J. Klopp. Contract let 
for rebuilding church edifice recently burned. 
Date set for.completion, June 15. 

Upton, MAss., Rey. E. W. Eldridge has secured 
$1,000 toward $3,000 needed forrepairs. These 
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will include steel ceiling, hard wood floors, cir- 
cular pews, stained windows. 

VILLA PARK, CAL., Rev. G. M. Morrison, last year 
returned to the Home Missionary Society $200, 
the amount of its grant, and has assumed self- 
support. 

WEST HAMPDEN, Mk., Rev. 0. H. Newton. $128 
raised toward $300 needed for repairs. 

WINTERPORT, ME., Rey. J. F. Schneider. House 
of worship damaged by fire on Christmas morning, 
repaired and reopened. 


Bequests 


SouTH ROYALTON, V1T., Rey. Sherman Goodwin. 
From the late Mrs. Katherine Dana Smith, $300: 


Gifts 


MANCHESTER, N. H., First, Rev. Thomas Chalmers. 
From Mrs. Helen Brown Gannon and Miss Betsey 
Shepherd, in memory of Charles Shepherd Gan- 
non, set of silver offering plates. 

NORWALK, CT., Rey. G. D. Egbert. Spaces re- 
served for five more memorial windows offered 
to the church. These will complete the furnishing 
of one entire side under the galleries. 

RANDOLPH, VT.—As Bethany Ch., formed by the 
recent union of the Congregational and Christian 
organizations, possesses two edifices, Col. A. B. 
Chandler, a native of the town and a summer resi- 
dent, offers to remodel one of them or replace it 
by a new building containing a music hall to be 
under the control of the church and also rooms. 
for parish use. For this he will furnish an archi- 
tect and funds not to exceed $10,000, 

WINDSOR, CT., Rev. Roscoe |\Nelson. From Mr. 
Milton B. Belden of Brooklyn, N. Y., a former 
resident, in memory of his son, Fred Sherman 
Belden, beautiful memorial window representing 
a sunset view of Melrose Abbey, with the inscrip- 
tion, “ At evening time there shallbe light.”” This 
is the oldest Congregational church building in 
Connecticut, erected in 1794; and the oldest 
Congregational society in the United States and 
third oldest in the world, having been founded 
in 1630. 


Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
Campbell 5 15 Lincoln, VineStreet 6 6 
Eureka — 11 McCook 16 18 
Los Angeles, First 7 44 Stanton 16 21 
catia Pilgrim 5 6 Weeping Water —- 
an Francisco 
oe "12 12 protvinn te etait. as 110 
a rooklyn, Centra’ 
EON Lewis Avenue Sg. 
Aurora, First _ 6 10 Tompkins Avenue — 104 
yron : = .7 Bedford Park 9 14 
Chicago, Pacific 7 12 Clayville, = 10 
Brendale on at dae 8 
5 ttle Valley 13 
Oak Park,Second 26 41 Syracuse,Good Will 49 65 
IOWA OHIO 
Avoca : — 384 Fort Recovery 6 10 
Clarion 1 4 Newark, Plymouth — 37 
Dubuque, Summit 26 29 Toledo, Washington 
Grinnell — 57 Street 65 80 
Marshalltown 11 17 Wauseon VS aif 
Rock Rapids — 8 Wayne 5 
KANSAS OKLAHOMA 
McPherson — 52 Golt = 
Westmoreland — 20 Hillsdale ae 
VASO Ne) Sen SOUTH DAKOTA 
MASSACHUSETTS Redfiela 25 
AT es Berkeley 4a South Shore ~ 5 5 
emple 
Central 7 21 WISCONSEN 
Mt. Vernon 5 17 Fond du Lac 14 17 
Union 6 8 Iron River 17 («17 
Chelsea, Central 7 25 Kaukauna —- 8 
Malden, *Maplewood 8 10 Menomonie — 24 
Saxonville — 9 Oconomowoc 9 11 
Somerville, Broad- a South Kaukauna 7 8 
wai = 
South Weymouth 5 66 aa ed Sg Fea 
MICHIGAN Calais, Me. Tos 
Fremont 6 6 Colville, Wn. 8 10 
Pinckney -- 11 Washington, D. C., 
St, Johns 9 10 Mt. Pleasant 6 29 


Conf., 474. Total,1,270. 
Total since Jan. 1, Conf., 2,562; tot., 5,712. 


-Absolutely Pure - 


For the third of a century 
the standard for strength and 
purity. 

No other baking powder is 
“just as good as Royal,’ 
either in strength, purity or 
wholesomeness. 
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The New Departure at Bangor 


Following the lead of Andover, President 
Beach has improved upon the Andover plan. 
‘Grouping in one week the three lectureships 
which he has founded—the Enoch Pond, the 
George Shepard and the Samuel Harris—and 
adding to them conferences on current theo- 
logical thought and kindred subjects which 
are led by members of the faculty and by 
local pastors, he has at once increased the 
interest of Convocation Week and lightened 
the labors of the faculty. The week, April 
23-28, was of extraordinary interest. Through 
the co-operation of Secretary Harbutt, who 
has been very efficient, some fifty home mis- 
sionary pastors have been brought together 
and entertained in the seminary; other pas 
tors have attended at their own charges; and 
residents of Bangor in increasing numbers 
have made the lecture audiences unusually 
-darge. On Thursday night the limits of the 

seminary chapel, even with the annex utilized 
to the last inch, were overpassed and the three 

lectures on Friday were given in the Central 
Church, the commodious audience room of 
which was filled. So great an interest in this 
feature of the seminary’s work has developed 
that, at a meeting of the pastors, a strong and 
representative committee was appointed to 
take steps to secure the permanency of these 
lectureships by raising funds for their ade- 
‘quate endowment. The wisé and tireless 
work of President Beach, ably seconded by 

Secretary Harbutt, should be rewarded by the 
contribution of $10,000 for this endowment. 

The achievement already accomplished is 

large in promise for the intellectual and 
‘spiritual life of Bangor Seminary and all the 
wide territory which it influences. 

Springfield, Mass. PuHitie S. Moxom. 


FROM A LOCAL POINT OF VIEW 


The fifty ministers, chiefly of Maine, who 
accepted the seminary’s cordial invitation, had 
not only the intellectual treat and spiritual 
uplift, but also, since they were to a large 
extent graduates of the institution, the joy of 
a reunion with friends and classmates. About 
thirty were lodged in the gymnasium and the 
shouts of merriment issuing from this im- 
promptu dormitory made passers-by suspect 
that ministers sometimes lay aside pastoral 
dignity. Lunch was served each noon at the 
Commons and Tuesday noon a banquet was 
given by the Ministers’ Conference of Bangor 
to the visiting lecturers. All the sessions 
were open to the public and the hall was filled 
with enthusiastic audiences. 

The three courses of lectures so happily 
grouped in one week cannot be justly described 
in this short space. Ex-President Eaton of 
Beloit, now pastor at St. Johnsbury, Vt., who 
delivered the Enoch Pond Lectures on Ap- 
plied Christianity took for his subject, Epoch 

_ Makers in the Religious Evolution of the In- 
terior, and chose five men who illustrate types 
of service: The Pioneer, Jeremiah Porter; The 
Foundation Builder, Dr. George S. F. Savage; 

The Missionary to a Foreign Population, Kd- 
win Adams; The Orator- Educator, Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus; The Apostle of Social Service, Dr. 
‘Graham Taylor. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair, N. J., 
lecturer on the George Shepard foundation, 
treated The American Pulpit, under these 

‘ gub-topic3; Elements of a Preacher’s Power; 

Jonathan Edwards—Spiritual Power; Hor- 

ace Bushnell—Inspired Theologian; Phillips 

Brooks—Interpreter of the Abundant Life; 

Henry Ward Beecher—Prophet of Humanity. 

Dr. P. S. Moxom of Springfield, Mass., the 

Samuel Harris lecturer on Literature and Life 

gave a study of Browning. His first lecture 
was on Culture, and his last on The Educated 

Man. Intervening ones were on Browning 


NERVOUS WOMEN 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick 
headache and induces refreshing sleep. 
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and the Function of Poetry, His Conceptions 
of the Incarnation and of Immortality. Dr. 
Moxom’s reading of Browning was a revela- 
tion to those who had thought the poet hard 
to comprehend. The brilliancy and power of 
these three men has never been more clearly 
shown than during this week. Of the single 
lectures, President Hyde’s on The Contagion 
of Character was perhaps of interest to the 
greatest number. M. A. H. 


REPARE your Church now for the im- 9 


portant Spring services. 


In this cone 
nection, we suggest the use of our 


KILMARNOCK BRUSSELS CARPETS 


The 
Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 


Action of the New Jersey 
Association 


At its recent meeting in Washington these reso- 
lutions in substance were passed : 


which we make especially for Churches. 


Possessing superior wearing qualities. It is the 


least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 

1. Favoring speedy union between the three de- 
nominations ; 

2. Regretfully accepting the withdrawal of the 
Philadelphia Conference to join the Peunsylvania 
Association and suggesting that fellowship be con- 
served by joint meetings once in three or four 
years. 


The following were addressed to Congress: 


had and one of the most popular grades we 
have ever manufactured. 

You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmarnock 
Church Carpets from your local dealer. Tell 
him to write to us for Special Book of Act- 
ual Sample, size 9" x 5", all Church designs. 
Of the patterns represented in the book, 
we can supply immediately | 
from stock, quantities up to | 

f 1,000 yards. 


i W.& J.SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
= “Est. 1843."880 Broadway, New York 


& 1. Praying for action with a view to ameliorating 
conditions in the Congo Free State ; 

| 2. Appealing for arbitration in the threatening 
coal troubles ; 

® 3. Urging that any appropriation for the centen- 
nial celebration at Jamestown be conditioned on 
closing the gates on Sundays. 


Amendments to the constitution provided for a 
new office, vice-moderator; and the election of 
moderator a year in advance. 


LITHIA WATER 
Has Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It 
Has a Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Bri ght ’s Disease ( Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O. 
d L. Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. 
Gos Hammond, Wm. H. Drummond, I. N. Love, 


Albuminuria of G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 
Hodges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page 

Pr egnancy Massie and Geo. Ben Johnston. 
Uric Acid Troubles ( Roberts Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, Hunter 
and McGuire, John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, 


Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan 


Inflammation of S. Davis, Jr., Jas. L. Cabell, P. B. Barringer, 
A. F. A. King, T. Griswold Comstock, Jos. 


the Bladder Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 

Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
: For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 

Hotel at Springs opens Jume 15th. 


I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Ourved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—eleans between the teeth. Hole in andle and hook to hold it. 

& This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 
'® like our brush. 


TENTED 
Ser.21. 188% ° 
OF .1899 
pe Sen 


meoiun Adults’ 36c. 


Youths’ 26c Children’s 26c, 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
booklet, ‘Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 2% Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE, 


Our two manual Vocalion organ is to be 
replaced by pipe organ and is for sale. In 
first-class condition and is a bargain. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 


Address Geo. C. Johnson. HOLDEN, MASS. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


JP UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing — 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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Picdmont College 


DEMOREST, GEORGIA 


Strategically located in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


‘*Not merely in the South, not merely for the 
South, but in the South, with the 
South, and for the Nation.’’ 


Commencement Program 


Friday Evening, May 18th, 8 o’clock 


BLUE AND GRAY CONTEST 


(Medal awarded by Blue and Gray Post to student 
presenting best declamation on some 
patriotic theme.) 


Saturday Evening, May 19th, 8 o’clock 


CHAMPION DEBATE 


Between Protropian and J. 8. Green Debating 
Societies. 


SuBpsEct:—‘‘ Resolved, that the tariff Jaws in 
the United States have resulted in more 
good than evil.” 


Sunday, May 20th 


10.3c A.M., Baccalaureate Sermon 


8.0oP.mM, .- Evening Sermon 


Monday, May 21st 
10.30 A.M., Exhibition of Physi- 
cal Culture Department 


8.00 p.M., ‘‘ The Princess.” W.F.K. 
(Young Ladies’ Literary Club) 


Tuesday, May 22nd 
10.30 A.M., Safford Medal Contest 


3.00 P.M, Annual Meeting of 
Alumni Association 


8.00 P.M., Concert Piedmont Col- 
lege Musical Clubs 


Wednesday, May 23d 


10.30 A.M,, Commencement 
Exercises 


invitation is ex- 
tended to all friends of the in- 
stitution and to all persons who 
are interested in the progress of 
educational effort in the South. 


A cordial 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 13, Sunday. Good and Evil Men.— 

Psalms 13, 14, 

It is hard to wait for God—it is not so hard 
to wait with him. Here we find practical 
value in that sense of the presence of God 
which the world thinks so unpractical. There 
is an immeasurable distance between the des 
pair which says, ‘‘ There is no God,” and 
the humility whivh recognizes that our vision 
falls far short of his. Remember the word 
to Philadelphia [Rev. 3: 10], ‘‘ Because thou 
hast kept the word of my patience, I also 
will keep thee.’’ Patience may become an- 
other name for peace of quiet faith if we 
know that we are sharing God’s experience. 

We thank thee, our Father, for the measure 
of prosperity which Thou hast given. Let it 
not become a source of pride or lead us to 
despise those who have less than we. And 
when in trouble we cry to Thee for help, let 
not our faith fail, but keep our hearts at rest 
in the peace of Christ. 


May 14. Jehu Anointed.—2 Kings 9: 1-16. 

: God’s command to Elijah [1 Kings 19: 16] 
had waited until the time was ripe. Let no 
one think God’s judgments sleep. There was 
preparation in Jehu’s mind—the words of 
Elijah to Ahab had been spoken in his own 
hearing—but there is no suggestion of pre- 
meditated rebellion. The king was weak, 
Jezebel grew more hateful to the. people, it 
needed but the spark of the prophet’s word 
to kindle the fire. 


May 15. Elijah’s 
Kings 9: 17-37. 
“In the portion of Naboth’’—fitting place 

for Ahab’s son to die, Jehu accuses Jezebel 

of persistent wickedness on which the law of 

God pronounced sentence of death. Her name 

is still a symbol of evil, as in the familiar 

description of a wicked old woman as “a 

painted Jezebal.” Hebrew genius made no 

theater, but there is no more dramatic narra- 
tive than this in which Elijah and Jezebel, 

Ahab and Naboth, Jehu and Jehoram figure. 

The issues of power and selfishness so depicted 

are worth our pondering. 


May 16. Jonah.—2 Kings 14: 23-29. 

The second Jeroboam’s long reign is the 
culminating point of Israel’s prosperity. Yet 
it was not a righteous time. This extension 
of the kingdom the prophet Jonah foretold 
and this is all we know of him, the book of 
Jonah being all but certainly a later borrow- 
ing of his well-known name, for a parable of 
God’s interest in the world outside the chosen 
people. 


May 17. 
1: 1-17. 
Do not mistake this for Paul’s self. seeking. 

He cared more for Christ’s honor than his 

own, and for the good of the Church than 

for his claim to leadership. A contentious 
church ceases to be a witnessing church. 


May 18. Christ the Power of God.—1 Cor. 

Is) 18-31, 

Christ is both the wisdom and the power 
of God. But he is so through the cross. 
Our knowledge of God’s love could not have 
been complete if Christ had not gone to the 
uttermost to save. This contrast between 
those who think the cross foolishness and 
those who find it the power of God for sal- 
vation has constantly renewed itself through 
the ages.. So far as the survival of his in- 
fluence is concerned, we may say that if there 
had .been no cross, we should have no Christ. 


May 19. God’s Wisdom.—1 Cor. 2: 1-10. 

The wisdom of God is the complex char- 
acter and work of Christ.“Beware of any 
philosophy which makes the explanation of 
life too simple. Shallow explanations cannot 
fit the deep things of God. Even Christ does 
not explain, he calls to faith and hope. 


Prophecy Fulfiiled.—2 


Paul to the Corinthians.—1 Cor. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGH 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. ° 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New Youk, N.Y. Mr. William. 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Nici ie be Choate,. 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O, Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. S 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treas- 
urer, 105 East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. 
Newell, 151 Washington St., Chicago. Ill.; Rev. G. A. 
Hood. Gongregational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Y. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field 
Secretaries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools Shee Bet 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by ray or pie from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday ponepis and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

The Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, Dera ees The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as. 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from: 
that of the Missionaiy Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and: 
subscriptions. for periodicals should be sent to the 
©. S. S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name ‘* Trustees of the National Council of 


the Congregational Churches of the United States.) | 


Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave , and 22nd St, N. Y ; Treasurer, Rev.. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND peeps te incorporated 


1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congres one society devoted to the material, social, 
n oral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Key, Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other sta‘es. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles: 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to- 
¥F, E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas, ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; ss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 


607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 


urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Consreset House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury., 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press — 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 
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“Makes Cooking Easy.’ 
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No Filigree or Nickel 


on the new plain 


CABINET 


Glenwood 


Just the natural black iron beautifully fashioned and perfectly 
cast— “The Mission Style” applied to a range. 


The Broad, Square Oven, with perfectly straight sides, is 
very roomy, and the illuminized oven shelf can be adjusted at 


several different heights. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indi- 


cator, Improved Baking Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
Grate and Ash-Pan are each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front. 
Door, Grate and Cleanout Door—all are handy. 


Ash-Pan, Broiler 
Kitchen 


doors do not interfere in setting this range, for either end as 
well as the back can be placed squarely against the wall. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the new plain Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, lass. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


For Sale, farms and residences of every description. 
A large list from which to select; good towns. J. 
Gilmore, Holliston, Mass. 


A rare opportunity for some pastorless church, 
For particulars address Opportunity, 19, care The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Black walnut, plush upholstered Pulpit 
Set. Nearly as good as new. For particulars address 
W. T. Eaton, Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Any one knowing of an opening for a Christian phy- 
sician, please communicate with Rev. Edw. A. Tuck, 
5 South Spring Street, Concord, N. H. 


Bookkeeper, $25; Clerk, $15; Stenographer, $15; 
Salesman, $30; Manager, $40. Write for list aud plan. 
Business Opportunity Co , 1 Union Square, New York, 


) 


Twelve offices and over 350 people engaged in plac- 
ing high grade men in positions paying $1,000-45,000; 
per ite oe eue ot. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 

rk. 


For Sale, eighty settees, with cushions, seating five 
each. Suitable for chapel or halJ. All ora portion of 
these to one party. Address W., Room 602,14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


. Furnished Cottage, ten rooms, shed, cellar, town 
water; ocean view three sides, to let for season, $200. 
Address owner, M. E. Thalheimer, Avondale, Gincin- 
nati, O , or Mrs. H. Tuttle, Pigeon Cove, Mass, 


Wanted, an active young girl, capable and obliging, 
for general housework in a family of four, aud one who 
wishes to be in a Christian home. Wages $16. Refer- 
ences desired. Address R., 3 Park Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


Wanted, an energetic pouna man of Christian prin- 
ciples, fond of horticulture, and desiring to get into it 
immediately heart and hand, being good at accounts, 
may write to me for particulars, giving references. Ad- 
dress ‘‘H,” 3 Park Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


Everrest Farm, in lovely Bridgton, Me., opens 
the fourth season June 15th Fronting mountain and 
dake. Fresh vegetables, cream, milk, eggs; livery, long 
distance telephone. Terms $5 to $7 per week. R.F.D. 1. 
References given. Geo. W. Rounds, Proprietor. 


Wampanoag Camp, a summer camping school for 
boys on the shores of Lake Phillip, combining the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of Tutoring, Swimming, Camp. 
ing and Tramping, limited to 10 boys. Address all com- 
munications to D. M. Brewster, Sandown, N. H. 


For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor, All made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ad- 


~ dress Organist, 19, care The Congreqgationalist, Boston, 


Baptismal Certificates. A new departure. The 
child under the watchcare of the church until eighteen. 
The family linked to your church. Foreign families 
brought into your parish. Postal brings specimen, or 
order book of fifty on approval. (50 cts.) G. M. Orvis, 
Dubuque, Io. 


“A Quiet Talk about Higher Criticism and 
the Bible,’ by Rev. E. H. Byington, a simple, clear 
statement in every-day language, printed in pamphlet 
form for those not understanding exactly what Higher 
Criticism is, and for those troubled about it.. Order, 10 
cents a copy, of Enterprise Publishing Co., 100 Cabot 
Street, Beverly, Mass. 


Furnished House in Sharon, Mass. Centrally lo- 
cated, very accessible to Boston, house of six rooms and 
bath, with modern are BORE, all in first.class con- 
dition. Will rented by the month or season, as pre- 
perro. 3 ee 8 S.,14, care The Congregationalist, Bos- 

4 X 


Wants 


For Sale or to Bent, Hawkes Cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Winnepesaukee ; 
under large pines, near steamboat eta Good water, 
fine scenery, good boating, fishing and bathing. Inquire 
of Rey. Albert S, Hawkes, Wilson, Ct 


Wanted, Ladies everywhere to send for Ufford’s 
New Wonderful 12 Section Illustrated Linen Covered 
Extension Dress Form. Warranted to please; fits every 
lady. Smart dressmakers are finding them invaluable, 
if somewhat costly. The Materials used the Reason. 
Ufford & Son, 29 Temple Place, Boston. 


Camping in Wellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The See Bp RG Fifth season. 

8 


Two limited parties of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rey. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


Wanted, about the first of June, a working house- 
keeper, capable of doing all the work of a small family 
in a Massachusetts town, near the coast, within 40 miles 
of Boston. Address M.S.,19, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


President HENRY C. KING’S 
‘NEW BOOK 


LETTERS 10 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


On the great truths of the Christian religion 


Do you know just what you believe 
about God and Christ and the Bible and 
Salvation? Have you difficulties in your 
Christian life? Do you want your faith 
strengthened by a clearer presentation of 
what we Christians believe today? If so, 
these personal letters from one of the 
clearest and most convincing thinkers 
in America will be a Godsend to you. 


200 pp, Bound in rich dark green and 
white with gold stamping. 


Price, $1.00 net 


Postage 8 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


YOUR SATISFACTION is our aim, 
whether you order our cheapest 
skirt or highest priced suit. 


It is our careful attention to every order, no matter 
how small, that has won for us thousands of regular 
customers’ who order from us year after year. 

It is our experience in satisfying thousands of others 
that makes us so sure we can please you. 

We make these garments to order, but our 
prices are lower than are asked for ill-fitting 
ready-made garments. 

You risk absolutely noth- 
ing, for we guarantee to fit 
you and give you entire sat- 
isfaction or promptly refund 
your money. 


SUMMER 
SUITS 
$4. to 25 


New York Styles. 


Our Summer Fashion 
Book illustrates: 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 

$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 

$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 

$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 

$4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 

$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 

$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 

$8.00 to $20 - 
JACKETS and COATS, NG 

$5.75 to $15 


Cloth guaranteed; over 400 DAWGLDE, all new, 


stylish, pretty, and designed especially for this 

season’s wear. Made into fashionable and becoming 

garments by tailors who mold them individually 

for you—bringing out the good points of 

your figure. 

We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free to any part of the U. S. our new 


Summer Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and 
containing simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly; also a large assortment of 
Samples of the newest materials. Write for 


them today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Lst. 18 yrs. 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Single copies 2 cts.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 
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Current Evangelism 
Ten Ways of Working 


Dear Brethren: The subcommittee on 
evangelism of the Congregational churches, 
has written the State Asociations within its 
territory to find out what is being done by 
such associations for the evangelistic work 
among the churches in their borders. Hereis 
a summary of the lines of work successfully 
carried on by different State Associations : 


1. A committee on evangelism is appointed 
in each local association. This committee re- 
ceives the suggestions of the state committee 
and also originates methods for itself. 

2. Retreats or conferences for ministers, in 
which they pray and plan for evangelistic 
work. 

3. Pastors and laymen help in needy fields. 
They go wherever the committee suggests. 

4, Special evangelistic campaigns. These 
seek to cover all fields possible, and bring to 
their assistance the ministers and laymen. 

5. Summer conferences with other denomi- 
nations for prayer and exchange of methods. 

6. Special letters and literature sent to the 
churches by the state committee. 

7. Needy churches asked to name three 
ministers whom they would accept for evan- 
gelistic work. From this number one is sent 
to them. 

8. Pastors exchange for revival meetings. 

9. At least one state has employed a singing 
evangelist. 

10. State secretaries and home missionary 
superintendents are doing steady and fruitful 
work. CLARENCE A. VINCENT, 

Secretary of sub-committee on evangelism. 


Mr. Dawson at Eau Claire 


The Dawson Mission, just concluded here, 
attracted wide attention throughout Wiscon- 
sin, Visitors came from points as remote 
as Ashland and Beloit, with ministers and 
laymen representing different denominations 
from numerous surrounding towns and cities. 
Locally! the church folk were on hand in 
large companies including many uninfluenced 
by ordinary services. At the two daily ses- 
sions held in a large dance hall, both inter- 
est and audience grew to the end, the evening 
meetings having an attendance of 1,500-2,000. 
Few of the unconverted, however, responded. 
Not more than a score of cards were signed. 
Mr. Dawson’s messages were well received by 
the members and congregations of the uniting 
churches, many of whom were quickened; but 
the campaign of one week seemed too short to 
reach outsiders effectively. INR AN 


Dr. Fifield at Wichita, Kan. 


Dr. J. A. Fifield was at Fairmount College 
for a week, preaching to the students each 
morning and at the college church each even- 
ing. Great interest was aroused and more 
students came at the hours appointed for con- 
ference than he could see in the week. He 
preaches such a sane gospel that scholars 
listen and are helped. The next week he 
spoke afternoons and evenings in Plymouth 
Church and gave his hearers new views of 
their relations to Godand tomen. c. 8.5. 


Sparks from other Anvils 


The Pilot (Roman Catholic) finds it easy 
*“to appreciate the grief and dismay of the 
quasi-Catholics among the Episcopalians’’ 
because of the revelations of the Crapsey case, 
but it thinks that ‘‘ perhaps the incident and 
its consequences like the Gorham judgment 
in the Church of England will show these 
good people the insecurity of their position 


-— CHURCH 


ARPETS 


and hasten their return to the center of 
unity.” 

There is very general regret expressed by 
our contemporaries that President Roosevelt 
declined foreign aid following the California 
tragedy. The Westminster sums it up when 
it says: 

It was not altogether the highest courtesy 
to turn from the aid of foreigners with the 
proud assurance that we can care for our 
own. A true courtesy accepts favors, rec- 
ognizing that it is far easier to bestow them. 
In Europe, in Japan and in China they did 
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not suppose that we were unable to provide 
for our own. We who are ready with; our 
gifts, sending them in unstinted measure] to 
all portions of the earth, do we suppose that 
our giving is to paupers and is token of our 
superiority? 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three weeks’ tour in July; another in 
August. Do not go the first time alone, but join one’of 
my small, select parties, and you will see more, enjoy - 
more, and have far better accommodations. An ideal 
vacation at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 

F, H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


In every woman’s head continually 


is the source of her domestic joys 


and trials — the kitchen range. 


The house- 


keeper who daily uses, sees and comprehends 
a Magee Range knows that the best 
results, with the least trouble and at the smallest 


expense, are always the reward of her labors. 


Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the celebrated ‘‘ Magee”’ Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


Steam and: Hot Water Heaters. 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100 lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Ly. New York............ 355 P.M. 
Ar; Chicazoeeee asses 855 A. M. 


J. R. WOOD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. 


= 


012 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast. 


“Pennsylvania 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


PEPE ESET TD 


HOOPING-COUGH « GROUP. 


’s Herbal Emb i 
Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
ALSO VERY BENEFICIAL IN CASES OF BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO and RHEUMATISM 


Copy of anorderreceived.—‘Baroness Meltzing requests Messrs. Edwards to dispatch six bottles of Roche's Herbal 
Embrocation, used for children having hooping-cough, to Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cumberland, Penzing, 
Vienna, 24th March, 1889,"" This order was repeated in 1894, 1899, 1903 and 1905. W. Edwards & 
Son, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng, 4¢/ Druggists or K. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 
PEPE PPP EEE IED FEE EEE EE IED OTFT TT OPT IFO TTD OFF F EOFS TIFF TTS SHO FOF FES EPP SPOS SEL PEFLI PEEPS ESD 


Special” 


Ly. Chicago.<.3.2 ae 2.45 P. M. 
Ar. New York..........,.9.45°-A. M. 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Pr eteeeerrreees 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure 
Without Internal Medicine. 


AT MANU- 
PRICES: 


FACTURERS. JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


-658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“Oe 


- 35 


ington of Evanston. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


A Quarter-Century Jubilee 


The church in La Grange, Rev. H. A. Bush- 
nell, D. D., pastor, celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, April 29. The sermon was by 
Rey. J.C. Armstrong, D. D, superintendent 
of city missions, who was the first pastor. It 
was eminently appropriate, historical and per- 
sonally reminiscent. Atan afternoon service 
Rey. J. A. Montgomery, who served the 
ehurch about seven years, read a sketch of 
the church and its work during his ministry, 
full of interest and a gem of its kind. The 
church is now one of the strongest of our sub- 
urban churches, and although it has a com- 
fortable and attractive house of worship, it is 
crippled for room and is preparing to add an 
audience room to its present building and 
utiliza the space now at its command for Sun- 
day school and social purposes. Dr. Bushnell 
has been with the church more than ten years 
and was never doing better work than now. 
The church was organized in what had beena 
tin shop in a little village of no more than 500 
people. It has had a steady growth and now 
numbers not far from 400 members. 


The Chicago Association 

This body of ministers and laymen, repre- 
senting more than one hundred churches, met 
May 1 in the beautiful new church at Winetka, 
Rev. B. S. Winchester, pastor. Two sessions 
were held, morning and afternoon. Very 
wisely there was no attempt to have a sermon 
in the evening. The visitors numbered about 
225. Rey. F. N. White, D. D., of Union Park 
Church was moderator, and Rev. William 
Burgess of Park Manor, scribe. The problems 
of suburban churches were discussed at the 
morning session. Dr. KE. S. Carr spoke on the 
opportunities such churches present, and Rev. 
E. B. Chase on their difficulties. A portion of 
the afternoon was set aside for business. Five 
or six students were approbated to preach. 
The subject considered during the remainder 
of the time was the attitude the churches 
should take with references to societies and 
objects not included in the regular benevo- 
lences of the denomination. The speakers 
were Drs. White and George and Major Red- 
All favored the opening 
of our pulpits to appeals from what are called 
outside societies, yet with care no to intro- 
duce any object which the churches are not 
under obligation to sustain. It was felt that 


. 


REPAIRING BRAIN 
A Certain Way By Food. 


Every minister, lawyer, journalist, physi- 
cian, author or business man is forced under 
pressure of modern conditions to the active 
and sometimes over-active use of the Drain. 

Analysis of the excreta thrown out by the 
pores shows that brain work breaks down the 
phosphate of potash, separating it from its 
heavier companion, albumen, and plain com 
mon sense teaches that this elemental princi- 


_ple must be introduced into the body anew 
’ each day, if we would replace the loss and re- 


build the brain tissue. 
We know that the phosphate of potash, as 


- presented in certain field grains, has an affin- 


ity for albumen and that is the only way gray 
matter in the brain can be built. It will not 
answer to take the crude phosphate of potash 
of the drug shop, for nature rejects it. The 
elemental mineral must be presented through 
food directly from Nature’s laboratory. 

These facts have been made use of in the 
manufacture of Grape Nats, and apy brain 
worker can prove the value of the proper 
selection of food by making free use of Grape- 
Nuts for ten days or two weeks. Sold by 
grocers everywhere (and in immense quanti- 
ties’. Manufactured by the Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
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the claims of the Bible Society, the Chicago 
Tract Society, the seminary, hospitals, the 
Y. M. C. A. and kindred objects should re. 
ceive aid through the churches. Yet it was 
not forgotten that larger gifts must be re- 
served for the great objects of the denomina- 
tion. Rov, Mr. Smidt had a part in this sym- 
posium, and presented the claims of the Tract 
Society especially as related to the Germans. 
Fourteen delegates were chosen for the trien- 
nial convention, which meets next week and 
looks after the seminary. An equal number 
of laymen and ministers were selected. 


Dowie in Zion 


Saturday afternoon, April 28, Dr. Dowie, 
accompanied by a score of his faithful follow- 
ers, entered Zion. There were few to give 
him welcome. He went in a special car; a 
carriage took him to Shiloh House where with 
the exception of two meetings held in the 
Tabernacle on Sunday he has since remained. 
Mrs. Dowie had visited him in the city and 
urged his return home. As a sick man she 
expressed her desire to care for him. So far 
as one can judge from contradictory state- 
ments he is in very poor health and may not 
have long to live. At his first meeting, Sun 
day, only a small number were present. In 
the afternoon not less than 1,500 gathered to 
hear him. At the same time Voliva held an 
outdoor meeting which was two or three times 
larger than that in the Tabarnacle. Mean- 
while the contentions. continue, the industries 
of the city languish, some may even lack food, 
and not a few are leaving the place altogether. 


The City Gary 

This new city is just over the line in Indiana. 
It is located in Indiana rather than Illinois 
because of the laws of the latter state, and 
the persecutions of the city of Chicago. It is 
to be called Gary and is to be built by the 
United Steel Company. It is to be a model 
cify. Sanitation, tenements, schools, churches, 
public libraries, amusements will be of the 
highest order. Within a year and a half itis 
hoped to have in this city a population of not 
less than 100,000. Its establishment means a 
loss for South Chicago, the headquarters of 
the present steel works. These may not be 
moved at once, perhaps not at all, but they 
will not be enlarged as, if the city had treated 
the company generously, cfficials say might 
have been done. 


Labor Troubles 


These are almost. sure to come in Chicago 
about the first of May. Unless speedily set- 
tled they are likely to drag through the sum 
mer. More than 1,000 structural iron workers 
have struck and tied up work on buildings 
which would have cost not less than $15,000,- 
000. Unless they work, thousands of other 
workmen will be forced into idleness. The 
demand is for five dollars a day and the closed 
shop. Thespirit of the men has been shown 
in their refusal to consider any compromise or 
to submit their grievances to arbitration. A 
large number of molders are also on a Strike. 
Some independent shops have signed the scale 
and are escaping difficulty but the larger shops 
are refusir g to sign and thus are contributing 
their share toward business unrest, for the 
summer. The longshoremen, not satisfied 
with previcus wages, are not only demanding 
an increase of pay, but the-employment of 
none but union men. No vessels are sailing 
on the lakes. Even the excursion steamers 
will not beabletoran. Of course fruit, grain 
and whatever is wont to come by boat to the 
cities on the lakes can be brought through 
at higher cost by rail. The result will be a 
considerable increase in the cost of living. 
How matters will be adjusted one cannot 
surely say. Probably not till both employer 
and employee have suffered severely, and with 
them, to a greater or less extent, the public. 


The Bishops at Evanston 


Twenty-eight bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church have been in session at Evans- 


Continued on page 698. 
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Something Better 


For You 


As Poor Richard says, 
or might well have said: 
«A man does well to lose 
the ‘job’ that will ruin 
him if he keeps it.” 

The sales staff of THE 
Lapiges’ HomME JouRNAL 
and THe SATURDAY 
EveninG Post numbers 
scores, even hundreds of 
men and women who 
joined it after disheart- 
ening experiences. 


We co-operate with 


oun helpers, 4°< to, the 
limit.” We even supply 
backbone until the latent 
determination to over- 
come all: difficulties is 
fully brought out. And 
you can earn a large 
income from the be- 
ginning. 

Write to us if you 
want something better. 


f Tue Curtis Pusrisninc Company 
H 2454-E) Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


From 


BOSTON 


Travel 


Or any other New England Point 


PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 


= TO Tae —— 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 
ADIRONDACK Mountains 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
NIAGARA FALLS 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN 
and Lake Resorts 
CHAUTAUQUA 


and other great convention centers 


an 


IF YOU EXPECT TO TRAVEL THIS 
SUMMER, call on nearest agent of the 
New York Central Lines and secure rates, 
schedulcs and other information of value. 
R. M. HARRIS, City Ticket Agent, 

366 Washington St., Boston. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Boston 


Reduced Freight Rates & 
ON HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

to and from Colorado, California, 

Washington, Oregon, etc. For full par- 
ticulars address Bekins Household Shipping Co., 

Desk B, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Il. & 
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|Chronic 


In and Around Chicago 
(Continued from page 697.] 


ton. Thursday night there was a great meet- 
ing in the Auditorium, at which Governor 
Hanly of Indiana presided. The work of 
the Church has been considered in all its 
branches and plans formed for making it more 
effective, especially along missionary lines. 
Evanston is an ideal place for such a meeting. 
It is the seat of one of the great universities 
of the denomination, is beautiful in situation 
and is full of homes. A gift of $30,000 has 
just been announced for an addition to the 
present library building, for the storage of 
books relating to Methodist history, arche 
ology and other subjects of interest to the 
church. 


Dr. Pearsons and the Colleges 


In spite of his statement that he will not 
make any new gifts to the colleges until pres- 
ent pledges are paid, presidents, professors 
and financial agents continue to visit Dr. 
Pearsons and tell their story of need and prom- 
ise. Monday Gordon Academy in Salt Lake 
had a representative here. This institution 
needs $15,000 at once for a dormitory. Last 
year there were eighty-two students, but more 
girls than boys, because there is no suitable 
plaee where the boys can live. The academy 
is aided generously by the Education Society, 
but it is unable to grant the money fora dor- 
mitory. The cost of running the academy is 
$10,500 a year, rather more than half of this 
sum coming from outside the city or state. 
Probably there is no place in the country 
where $15,000 just now would do/more good, 
certainly in overcoming the influence of Mor- 
monism than in erecting a dormitory for 
Gordon Academy. Dr. Pearsons is of this 
opinion, but is loaded down with pledges 
amounting to nearly $400,000 and does not 
feel justified in making others until these are 
met. 


Chicago, May 5 FRANKLIN, 


ONE IN THREE 


Every Third Person Poisoned By 
Coffee. 


It is difficult to make people believe that 
coffee is an absolute poison to at least one per 
son out of every three, but people are slowly 


finding it out, although thousands of them 


suffer terribly before they discover the fact. 

A New York hotel man says: ‘' Each time 
after drinking coffee I became restless, nerv- 
ous and excited, so that I was unable to sit 
five minutes in one place, was also inclined to 
vomit and suffered from loss of sleep, which 
got worse and worse. 

“A lady said that perhaps coffee was the 
cause of my trouble, and suggested that I try 
Postum Food Coffee. Ilaughed at the thought 
that coffee hurt me, but she insisted so hard 
that I finally had some Postum made. I have 
been using it in place of coffee ever since, for 
I noticed that all my former nervousness and 
irritation disappeared. I began to sleep per- 
fectly, and the Postum tasted as good or bet- 
ter than the old coffee, so what was the use of 
sticking to a beverage that was ruining me? 

** One day on an excursion up the country I 
remarked to a young lady friend on her greatly 
improved appearance. She explained that 
some time before she had quit using coffee 
and taken Postum. She had gained a number 
of pounds and her former palpitation of the 
heart, humming in the ears, trembling of the 
hands and legs and other disagreeable feelings 
had disappeared. She recommended me to 
quit coffee and take Postum and was very 
much surprised to find that I had already 
made the change. 

*‘She said her brother had also received 
great benefits from leaving off coffee and tak- 
ing on Postum Food Coffee.’ © 

““There’s a reason.’’ 


A Ministerial Municipal Re- 
former in Lowell 


Count one more victory for righteousness 
in the strife with evil and give large credit 
therefor to worthy successors of the oldtime 
Puritan pastor. Lowell has come to be con- 
sidered a city of low municipal standards, and 
suspicious circumstances connected with con- 
stantly reiterated charges of immorality and 
collusion with iniquity have caused the gen- 
eral feeling that ‘‘there must be some truth 
in it all.” At last a fire in one of the hotels, 
in which two or three lives were lost, was fol- 
lowed by a flood of gossip concerning the 
cause of the fire which made investigation 
necessary; but the refusal of witnesses to tes- 
tify, an evident desire ‘‘ to hush it up,’ pointed 
unmistakably to the usual ‘‘ whitewash,” when 
Rey. E. Victor Bigelow of the Eliot Church rose 
in his pulpit with a call for righteousness in 
the police control of the city. Fearlessly he 
spoke of what was generally believed, and 
sharply calling the police commission to ac- 
count, he demanded that they at once come 
up to the relief of the good name of the city. 
The autocratic commission sent a letter to 
Mr. Bigelow threatening him with unpleasant 
results unless he desisted. Mr. Bigalow would 
neither retract nor be silent; and one of the 
commissioners, meeting him at a public hear- 
ing, declined the pastor’s proffered hand, 
saying that his hand “‘ was for gentlemen, not 
for slanderers.”’ 

The Law and Order League, of which Rev. 
George F. Kenngott of the First Trinitarian 
Chureh is president, had now taken up the 
matter, pledged itself to raise $10,000 if neces- 
sary and engaged Mr. Johnson of Waltham as 
itsattorney. A long hearing before the mayor, 
who refused to be intimidated by bluster and 
insisted upon fullest opportunity of securing 
evidence, brought forward one witness after 
another, especially of the devoted workers of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
who sought to rescue young girls who had 
ben enticed into saloons, until, after careful 
summing up, the mayor sent a peremptory 
demand to each commissioner for his resigna- 
tion, and when this was refused summarily 
removed the entire board. Of course an ap- 
peal has been taken, but in view of the legal 
precedents, the increase of testimony sustain- 
ing the charges and the rising tide of public 
sentiment, small doubt of the result is felt 
and Lowell confidently expects better things 
in the future. G@. H. J. 


May Missionary Festival 


A good company of children from about 
forty churches in Boston and vicinity, went 
with their mission circle banners to Berkeley 
Temple, on May 5, to see and hear from the 
Woman’s Board something interesting about 
foreign missions. Dr. EK. E. Strong presided, 
and the vested choir of Berkeley Temple made 
the hymns ring out. Busy hands had been at 
work, under the lead of Miss Calder and her 
aids, and upon the platform was what looked 
like a real Zulu hut—in shape, thatched cover- 
ing andall. Mrs. Chauncey J. Hawkins had 
originated The Fairy Wand and the Wonder- 
ful Kraal Hut, which was presented by the 
Junior Christian Endeavor Society of Central 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Miss Elsie Buff, 
leader. A witch doctor, a bride, a wife and 
mother, a chief, a Hottentot and a kraal girl 
each emerged from the hut giving a clear per- 
sonal explanation. Miss H. Juliette Gilson, 
who has been for ten years in Mt. Silinda and 
Melsetter, - illustrated the life and work in 
Rhodesia by a story. 

Then came the bringing up of gifts and 
pledges, which is a great delight to the child- 
ren. The final counting revealed a total of 
$430. 


Facts are of value mainly to make the lens 
through which we observe all of life.—Chips 
from a Western Philosophy. 
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Rheumatism — 
Cured 


You Can Quickly Cure Yourself at Home 
Without Risk or Danger 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 


I have a secret cure for chronic rheumatism in all 
its forms. My secret remedy was found after suffer- 
ing for years without relief, during which time I 
tried every known remedy for ‘this a pik hg disease. 
Much of the time I was so bad I could not walk 
without crutches. I cured myself and have cured 
thousands of others since, among them men and 
women who had suffered for thirty and forty years. 
If you have rheumatism in any form, let me send 
you a free trial package. Don’t doubt, don’t delay, 
but fill out free coupon below and mail ‘today. 


FREE COUPON 


JOHN A. SMITH, 3494 Gloria Building, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Iam a sufferer from rheumatism and I want to be 
cured. If you will send me a trial Bien pre. of your 
eee by mail, free, I will give it a tri My ad- 

ress is: 


Why permit && 

a custom.at 

the commun- = 

ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 

home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 

Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 

where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 

Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 


Every Church should use our 


pee Aline COMMUNION SERVICE. 
——S= Over 2,500 churches now use our 
outfits. Acknowledged su alee to 
all others. Besides, our “ Self-Col- 
o, ae ” tray Aer ONE-FOURTH 
he cost of other systems. We 
make this LIBERAL OFFER: Send us date of your next 
communion and usual number of communicants and we 
will send a complete outfit for trial, returnable at our 
expense if not entirely satisfactory. 
Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Qhio. 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 44. 
The regular quarterly dividend (No. 44) of one and 

three-quarters per cent. on the preferred capital stock 
of the American Graphophone Company will be paid 
May 15,1906, to stockholders of record May i. By order 
of the directors. EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and Scnovi Beiis. 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., ailisvere. = 


PETER MOLLER’ S. 
COD LIVER OIL 


IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 


is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric dis- 
turbance. 


PUT UP ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES 
BEARING OUR NAME AS SOLE AGENTS. 


Schieffelin @ Co., New York. 
GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS&& 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c.% $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


The League of the Golden Pen, started six- 
teen months ago without by-laws, cfficers, 
dues or meetings, is growing constantly. It 
now has members in 704 different cities and 
towns all over the globe, forty-seven states 
and territories, several British provinces in 
America, Asia and Australia and some coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia being represented 
in the membership. Any person, by sending 
five cents to the League of the Golden Pen, 
Beverly, Mass., can have his name enrolled 
as a member and will receive a card of mem- 
bership and record, together with the original 
presentation and report of progress. The 
Youth’s Companion recently had an appre- 
Giative editorial about this league, and more 
than a dozen papers in different parts of the 
country have republished the article which 
projected the movement and which appeared 
originally in The Congregationalist. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELIOAL ALLIANCE, Park St, Ch.. Boston, May 14, 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Rev. James H. Boyd, Dublin, 
Ireland; subject, Ireland’s Ills; their Cause and Cure. 


ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH WOMEN’S BOARD 
MISSIONS semi-annual meeting, Methuen, May 10, 
10 A. M and 2p. M. Lunch will be served at a 
moderate price. 

PACIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Los An- 
geles, Cal., May 16-23. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, semi-annual meeting, 
South Church, Campello, Brockton, Mass , May 22, 10 
A.M.,2 P. M. 

LAKE MoHONK CONFERENCE On International Arbitra- 
tion, May 30-June 1. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 
New York, 


Michigan, int, May 15-17 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 
hio, Marietta, May 15-17 
Iowa, Dubuque, May 15-18 
Kansas poem May 15-18 
South Dakota, Redfield, May 2 
New Hampshire, Exeter, May 22-24 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May 24-27 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 
Vermont, Woodstock, June 12-14 
Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


PARK—BURTT—In West Church, Andover, Mass., 
April 28, by Rev. F. H. Greene, Prof. J. W. Platner 
and Rey. William Park of Belfast, Ireland, father of 
the groom, Rev.J. E. Park, pastor of West Church, and 


Grace L. Burtt. 
Deaths 


The shampe tor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


_COTE—In Savannah, Ga., Rev. Thomas G. A. Coté, pas- 


tor emeritus of French Church, Lowell, Mass., aged 
64 yrs. From 1884 to 1895 Mr. Coté was a general 
missionary of the C. H. M. S., and was active in the 
organization of most of the French Protestant 
churehes in the state. In 1895 he returned to the 
pastorate of the Lowell church which he had organ- 
ized and served years before. Last. November ill 
health drove him South, but he had improved and 
was expecting to resume work in Lowell. 

DONALD-On April 22, in Boston, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs George M. Garland, William ©. Donald, 
aged 90 yrs. 

FRENCH—In Malden, Mass., April 29, Harold son of 
Rev. H. H. French, pastor of First Church, aged 
14 yrs. 

MORGAN-—In Clifton Springs, N. Y.. April 30, of per- 
nicious anemia, Rev. David W. Morgan of Exeter, 
N. H., aged 50 yrs. A graduate of Marietta College 
and Yale Seminary he served churches in Minnesota, 
California and New Hampshire. 

SMITH—In Princeton, Ill., suddenly, Rev. E. G. Smith, 
D. D., aged 85 yrs. A graduate of Lane and Union 
Seminaries he held pastorates in Dover and Tremont, 
Tl., coverin, 
Society for 


> CLARA ARMES BOYDEN 
In Bridgewater, April 19, Clara Armes, wife of Albert 
G. Boyden and daughter of Rev. Josiah L. and Marcia 
K. Armes of Nashua, N. H., aged 62 years. 


enty-nine years. 


THE COMING OF THE STORK 
Reminds Mothers that One of the First 
and Most Impertant EKequisites 
Is Cuticura Soap 

Physicians, nurses, pharmacists and chemists 
throughout the world indorse Cuticura Soap, be- 
cause of its delicaté, medicinal, emollient, sanative 
and antiseptic properties derived from Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, united with the pur- 
est of cleansing ingredients and most refreshing of 
flower odors. For preserving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin, for allaying itching, irritation and 
inflammation, for sanative antiseptic cleansing, as 
well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery, Cutieura Soap is invaluable. Guaranteed 
absolutely pure and may be used from the hour of 
birth. 


fourteen years, and served the Bible 
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She was the oldest of nine children, of whom seven 
survive—two brothers and five sisters, who say of her, 
“ She was always doing for others, thought of self always 
came last.” 

Early in life she joined the Congregational church 
and formed habits of industry, self-reliance and service. 
She was an ardent lover of nature, of music and of 
teaching. She began teaching at fifteen years of age, 
was a graduate of Colby Seminary at New London N.H., 
and of the Bridgewater State Normal Schoul, and taught 
in rural, grammar, high and normal schools. She was 
greatly beloved by her pends: one of whom says: ‘ In- 
numerable memories of her as a woman and a teacher 
come crowding in. Iam one of so many whose learning 
to teach was largely shaped by this gifted teacher.” 

She became the wife of Mr. Boyden in August, 1898, 
and was heartily devoted to the inter: sts of the home 
and the normal school. She was deeply interested in 
the life and work of the church, especially in missions, 
for which she wrought earnestly. In everything that 
concerned the social, the intellectual and moral life of 
the community she took adeep interest. The memory of 
her genial spirit, her fidelity. her words, her example, 
and her many acts of kindness will long remain to cheer 
her many friends. 


Low ROUND-TRIP RATES TO COLORADO AND 
THE PACIFICO COAST VIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 
—If you expect to make a trip to Colorado, the 
Pacific Coast, or any point in the West, North- 
west or Southwest, do not overlook the extremely 
low rates, convenient through Coach, Sleeper and 
Dining Car service offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road, in connection with any route you may choose 
beyond Chicago. For full information write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 
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5 % Compounded 


for ten years or more, is greater 
than 6% simple. Interest on 


Assets mortgages, bonds and most 
other investments, is never 
$1,750,000 compounded. Our Loans are 
; made to home buyers who pa 
Surplus and Profits us interest and var of fel 
$150,000 cipal each month, which is in 

1 


turn reinvested. We are able 
to pay 5% per year on savings 
accounts. Earnings reckoned 
for every day your money is 
with us. Compounded semi- 
annually, or remitted by check 
if preferred. Estab. 12 years. 
Under New York Banking Dep, 
supervision. Particulars and in- 
dorsements of prominent cler- 
gymen, business and profes- 
sional men on request, 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New Yori, 


OSD © GEESE © GEERTITANESD © GE 
Bcasnersn PACIFIC RY. ATLANTIC S.S, SERVICE 


4 DAYS ONLY «2° 
qe EMPRES 


of BRITAIN § 
of IRELAND 4 

And other First-Class Ships from Quebec Weekly. 
| BOSTON OFFICE, 362 WASHINGTON ST. | 
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The Two 


Big Four Route 
Michigan Central 
Boston & Albany 


and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of ‘‘America’s Summer Resorts,’”’ which is No. 3 of the New York Central Lines’ ‘' Four 
Track Series,” containing a map of the te:ritory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal and 
Bar Harbor inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising 
Department, Room 141A, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York 


The Great 


Central Railway System 


of America 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of railway 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
Ccmprising the 


New York Central & Hudson River 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Lake Erie & Western 


Pittsburg & Lake Erie 


Indiana, Illinois & lowa 
Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
New York & Ottawa 


W. J. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago 


What You See 
From This Car 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the trouble of packing and the price of 


the ticket. 


The Over! 


and Limited 


ofthe Union Pacific— 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated—all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 


Omaha, Neb. 


fi 
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Our First Season 


The summer of 1905 was the first season at Sagamore Beach. It 
went away beyond our fondest anticipations. From the first of June 
to the middle of September it was one continuous string of happy sur- 
prises. We had no idea we would dispose of so many lots, about sixty. 
We little dreamed there would be so many cottages on the ground the 
first year—twenty-one of them. We didn’t look for that delightful 
fellowship the first season that generally comesonly after years of 
acquaintanee. From the beginning, however, it was just like one big 
family. The surf bathing, with parties of thirty and forty in the water 
at one time, was even finer than we had realized. Our camp over on Lake 
Manomet was immensely popular all summer. The transportation to 
and from the depot was just about perfect. The livery stable gave us far 


better accommodations our first 
season than is found in many 
summer resorts that have been 
established for years. Every tran- 
sient visitor was carried away with 
the place. The cottages are of re- 
markably high grade, thus setting 
a good standard for all who follow. 
The first season was most truly 
an unprecedented success. 


The Only 
Disappointment 


Our only trouble was that carpen- 
ters could not work fast enough. 
There were not enough cottages 
and we couldn’t meet all the de- 
mands for board. Three new cot- 
tages have been put up during the 
winter and a number of others are 
now under contract. Building op- 
erations will continue right through 
the summer and we have planned 
an enlargement of our accommoda- 


tions for furnishing board. The | 


coming season at Sagamore is being 
looked forward to with the keenest 
anticipations. 


The Christian 
Atmosphere 


From the outset it has been 
clearly understood that Sagamore 
Beach would be a resort for Chris- 
tian families. The little meetings 
Sunday afternoons out under the 
trees were a distinct attraction, 
and our fellowship with the church 
in the village.and its pastor was 
most delightful. We do not pro- 
pose to have our summer life of 
such a character that any little girl 
about to leave home for the summer 
vacation can walk up to the steps 
of the home church in the city and 
say, ‘Good bye God, we are going 
away for vacation and won’t be 
back till the first of October.” 


The Young Folks 


The children and young folks at 
Sagamore Beach had a royal time. 
There was quite a bunch of them, 
and they never lacked for some- 
thing new and interesting to do. 
With 230 acres to roam over, a 
limitless beach to parade up and 
down, and an ocean of sand to play 
in, woods to ramble through, mead- 
ows to meander over, hills to climb 
and hollows to explore, not to men- 
tion the pleasures of lake and 
ocean in company with their elders, 
there was never lacking something 
enjoyable to do. Tennis and ero- 
quet were very popular, too, with 
the older ones, and soap bubble 
parties and the like captured every- 
body. 


Now is the Time 


to plan for the summer. Do you want sea- 
shore or country-side; isolation or jolly good 
company? You can find all of these in one 
place, on the shore of Cape Cod, fourteen miles 
below Plymouth. It is an established Chris- 
tian summer colony for family life. ’ 


SAGAMORE 
BEACH 


is ideal in its combination of varied attractions. 
Only sixty miles from Boston. Running 
spring water in every house. Over 200 acres 
of meadow, grassy slopes and wooded upland. 
Two miles of superb, sandy beach. An ideal 
company of cottagers. There are lots for sale, 
cottages to rent, and board at $12 per week. 
It is a growing place. For further particulars 
address 


H. N. LATHROP, Gen’! Msgr. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
606 Tremont Temple 
Boston, Mass. 


one other bit of human nature. Thereis no better place than Sagamore 
for those who want to be by themselves. Its capacities for isolation are 
unmatched. You could stroll around all day and not meet a soul if you 
were soinclined. Plenty of room for quiet meditation. 


‘Folks from a Distance 


New Jersey, Missouri, Illinois and the District of Columbia are 
already represented among our lot owners, thus assuring a very interest- 
ing and widely-varied social life as the colony progresses. There were 
others at the beach last summer from other distant points, taking advan- 
tage of the excellent accommodations for board. 1t was most amusing 
to see folks who came for a two weeks’ stay, without the remotest idea 
of purchasing a lot, spend their last few days in eager search fora site 


that would just suit their idea- 
Several good lots were sold under 
just these circumstances. 


Selling Lots 


Wenaturally expected our friends 
would come to Sagamore, buy lots 
and erect their cottages, and they 
have not disappointed us. But we 
were a little surprised to see the 
natives of the place, permanent 
residents of the neighboring towas, 
buying some of our best lots and 
building cottages for their own use. 
These people have \known this 
property from their childhood. It 
speaks volumes for the natural at- 
tractions of the place and for our 
methods of development that they 
are willing and ready to put their 
good money into Sagamore Lots. 


Rising Values 


Although we said at the begin- 
ning that this was not an invest- 
ment scheme and that we were not 
at all anxious to sell to those who 
were not intending to build, many 
lots have’ doubled in worth, and 
twice the company has been 
obliged to revise its schedule of 
prices in order to keep pace with 
the growing values. It is but nat- 
ural that prices should increase 
where about seventy-five thousand 
dollars have been spent in improve- 
ments. But when you consider that 
only sixty lots out of five hundred 
have as yet been sold, and only 
twenty-one built upon, you will see_ 
at once that the development that 
has taken place already is but a 
circumstance to what is to follow. 
To any one who knows a good lot 
when he sees it, there is ample 
opportunity remaining to pick a 
lot that is sure to rapidly rise in 
value. 


Sagamore Lodge 


This new house will open June 30 
under the management of a refined 
Christian woman of hotel experi- 
ence. Rates $10.50 and $12.00 
per week. Send for booklet. 


Further 
Information 


If you would like to know more 
about this ideal summer resort, 
how it started, who is back of it, 
how it looks all laid out on paper, 
with roads and lots all carefully 
marked, send for one of our De_ 


seriptive Circulars. We can also send you a price list which, with the 
map, will enable you to pick out the lot that would most interest you. 
We can then give you the exact dimensions, area and elevations, thus 
enabling you to get a very accurate idea of it. 


Good Times Together 


bak | A social committee saw to it that there should be interesting events 
9 two or three times a week. We shall not soon forget those evening 
att parties held around at the different cottages, ths moonlight promenades 
and serenades, the picnics over to Lake Manomet Camp, the bonfires 
on the beach, the all-day fishing trips off to some distant and sequestered 
tp lake, the hay-rack party and other jollifications. Such good times to- 
1 gether cannot be had everywhere. We make a specialty of them. 


Saturday, June 2 
If you would like to see the property itself you can arrange to join 
| a company on the 2d of June who will spend the day at Sagamore, leaving 
Boston at 8.40 in the morning and returning about 6 in the evening. 


Quiet Restfulness Address 


It must not be supposed that there are not times when we want to be | all correspondence to our General Manager, Mr. H. N. LATHROP, 
let alone and be allowed to commune with nature or perhaps with just | 606 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


The Home Missionary Society at Oak Park, III. 
A Minister’s View of a Labor Union, by Charles F. Goss, D. D. 
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BOSTON 


New vente Chicago 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the tne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


For Sale. Black walnut, plush upholstered Pulpit 
Set. Nearly as good as new. For particulars address 
W. T. Eaton, Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Thousands of men owe their advancement to us; if 
you are a competent man we have a position for you; 
ee Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 

ew York. 


Wanted, an active young girl, capable and obliging, 
for general housework in a family of four, aud one who 
wishes to be in a Christian home. Wages $16. Refer- 
ences desired. Address R., 3 Park Street, Norwalk, Ct. 


Board among the Green Hills. Lovely home, 
verandas, modern improvements, deep lawn, 14 elms, 
beautiful drives, analyzed water, fine tab’e, healthful. 
References given and required. Box 191, Randolph, Vt. 


Andrews’ Point, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Furnished 
Cottage, ten rooms, shed, cellar, town water; ocean 
view three sides. To let for season, $200. Address 


owner, M. EK. Thalheimer, Avondale, Cincinnati, O., or’ 


Mrs. H. Tuttle, Pigeon Cove, Mass, 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 800 
feet elevation. One of the finest, healthiest locations 
in the state, open fire places, 125 foot piazza, command- 
ing a view twenty miles distant, long distance telephone, 
R. F.D. Terms $6 to $7. Guests desired from June 15. 


For Sale or to Rent, Hawkes Cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Winnepesaukee; 
under large pines, near,steamboat landing. Good water, 
fine scenery, good boating, fishing and bathing. Inquire 
of Rey. Albert S. Hawkes, Wilson, Ct. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The pies penstrs way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of Jadies and gentlemen. Address 
Rey. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Il. 


Attractive Cottage. Seven rooms completely fur- 
nished. Ina Pine Grove eight miles from New London. 
Fine bathing, boating, fishing, etc. $30.00 a month or 
$95.00 for season. rite to D. A. Crocker, Pine Grove, 
Niantic, Ct. 

The New England Hospital for Women and 
Children offers three years of training in nursing to 
women from twenty-one to thirty-five Applicants must 
have a good English education. For circular address 
Supt. of Nurses, Dimock Street, Roxbury, Boston. 


Cash paid for Hastings’s Bible Dictionary, Larned’s 
Ready Reference, Beacon Lights of History, Stoddard’s 
Lectures, New International Encyclopedia, Century 
Dictionary, Parkers’ Peoples’ Bible, etc. These and 
other books sold. Book Exchange, Derby, Ct. 


Everrest Farm, in lovely Bridgton, Me., opens 
the fourth season June 15th. Fronting mountain and 
lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, milk, eggs; livery, long 
distance telephone. Terms $5 to $7 per week. R.¥F.D. 1. 
References given. Geo. W. Rounds, Proprietor. 


Wampanoag Camp, a summer camping school for 
boys on the shores of Lake Phillip, combining the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of Tutoring, Swimming, Camp- 
ing and Tramping, limited to 10 boys Address all com- 
munications to D. M. Brewster, Sandown, N. H 


Pipe Organ for Sale. The one-ranual, eight stop 
pedal organ now in use in Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Utica, N. Y. A bargain for a small church, 
oe or lodge room. Address W. C. Rowley, Utica, 


Do you expect to baptize any children on Children’s 
Day? Why not identify them with your church until 
eighteen years of age’? Why not thus include the fam- 
ilies of foreigners in your parish? Postal brings certifi- 
cate, or book of fifty may be ordered on approval (50c.). 
Address G. M. Orvis, Dubuque, Io. 


For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor, All made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ad- 
dress Organist, 19, care The Congreqgationalist, Boston. 


Clerical (ambitious) persons earning less than $100 
monthly can double their salaries, become a corporation. 
Fiscal Attorney earn money while qualifying. Address 
Corporation Correspondence (Hanlon) College, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $1 for legal advice on any proposition, 
patents, trademarks, copyrights, passports. 


Wanted, to interest by correspondence New Eng- 
land Congregationalists in Rogers Academy; names of 
persons living in New England who desire the Principal 
of the school to call upon them (June or July) that they 
may be informed regarding the work of this Congrega- 
tional School in the undeveloped Ozark regions of 
Arkansas, the great need for education and how Rogers 
Academy proposes to meet this need. Address, Rev. 
Morris E. Alling, Principat, Rogers, Ark. 


ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
NICKEL PLATE RoOAD.—The lowest round-trip 
HomeseekKers’ rates of the year to the West, North- 
west and Southwest are offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road the first and third Tuesday of each month. 
Before making arrangements for tickets write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


Low RounpD-TRIP RATES TO COLORADO AND 
THE PACIFIC COAST VIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 
—If you expect to make a trip to Colorado, the 
Pacific Coast, or any point in the West, North- 
west or Southwest, do not overlook the extremely 
low rates, convenient through Coach, Sleeper and 
Dining Car service offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road, in connection with any route you may choose 
beyond Chicago. For full information write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


American Idealism 


It is under precisely these conditions of 
commercial activity that the intuitive 
idealism of the Americans reasserts its 
power. The very cleverness of the na- 
tion leaves it unsatisfied with commercial 
gain. With wealth has come satiety, self- 
scrutiny, expectancy, as though American 
life were 


. wandering between two worlds, 
One dead, the other powerless to be born. 


The primitive animal is still there, but it 
is like Milton’s lion, ‘‘pawing to set free 
his hinder parts.’’ The poets most be- 
loved by Americans—Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Whittier—are not primarily artists, 
but ethical idealists. ... : 
Whatever personalities in literature or 
politics touch the note of ethical idealism 
find listeners in America; but there is no 
general response to cleverness or skill. 
Tolstoi, Browning, Mazzini, Gladstone, 
are honored; but there is little welcome 
for Nietzsche, Swinburne, Cavour or Dis- 
raeli. In short, the Americans still feel 
in their blood a strain of hereditary seri- 
ousness. What is called ‘‘the European 
Sunday,’’ with its physical recreation and 
unrestrained gayety, is still a suspected 
innovation; what in some countries is 
tolerated in the relation of the sexes is 
still a grave social offense; art is decent, 
even to prudishness; temperance is prac- 
ticed, even to abstinence; social Utopias 
spring quickly from the soil of moral pro- 
test, and though, having no depth of 
earth, they quickly wither away, testify 
to the productive force of American ideal- 
ism. More significant than all is the pro- 
digious growth of voluntary religion, the 
organized expression of a national con- 
viction that even in a commercial de- 
mocracy a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesses.—Francis G. Peabody. 


In the “Old Colony ” 


The churches hereabouts seem determined to 
tear down old buildings and erect, if not greater, 
certainly better ones. Wareham, Marion, and 
North Church, New Bedford, are all busy with im- 
provements in their houses of worship. 

In the absence of a regular pastor, Westport is 
making a brave effort. to maintain’ services. A 
minister of another denomination, resident in 
town, preaches each Sunday. Three godly women 
of the congregation have pledged themselves to 
carry on the midweek meeting. ‘ 

Sometimes a pastor will succeed where a profes- 
sional evangelist has failed. At Middleboro Central 
a regulation evangelistic campaign issued in almost 
total disappointment. At other times during the 
year, however, the pastor, Rev. S. M. Cathcart, had 
the privilege of receiving sixteen persons into mem- 
bership on confession. To crown his work Mr. 
Catheart visited Mansfield and there conducted a 
series of fruitful evangelistic services. ‘‘ Pastoral 
evangelism” pays best. 

The little Lakeville enterprise, which had shrunken 
so as to drop out of the state report, has been splen- 
didly revived through the faithful efforts of a woman 
preacher, Miss Briggs. 

At Middleboro the ancient First Church is re- 
sponding to the appeals of its young and earnest 
pastor, Rev. A. C. Cummings, and is manifesting 
vigorous life. New members are joining, thus as- 
suring its future. 

New Bedford churches have again demonstrated 
the potency of united action by Christ’s people. A 
theater had commenced holding a series of Sunday 
evening concerts. Protests were showered upon 
the city government, but without avail. Then the 
churches gathered in a monster mass meeting on 
Sunday evening and combined their denunciation 
of the offensive innovation. The mayor immedi- 
ately saw a great light, and revoked the theater’s 
permit. M. 


The Baraca Union held its tenth national 
convention in Albany, N. Y,, May 9, 10, 
representing 1,500 men’s Bible classes and 
100,000 members. Nearly 300 delegates were 
present, and 200 new classes have been organ- 
ized the last year. Mr. George W. Penniman, 
president of the Wadsworth Baraca Class of 


Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Brock- | 
ton, was elected state secretary for Massa- | 


chusetts. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATION AL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t » whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph 8. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. : 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tue South and West and in Porto 
Rico and_Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La $alle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Z 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROU BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 
151 Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood. Con- 
gregational House, Boston, 
NG Ie C. A. Building, San Francisco, Ual., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen_ states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wi kins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Society, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D, President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools J alerts 
or at reduced cost The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by pad dad Pa from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday eotoals and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. . 

The Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, peel shes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations, Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. S. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the Nationa] Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2znd St., N. Y ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoOcIETy, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, Debs 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 hee thts) to? House, soston. 
A Congregational sooty devoted to the material. social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. £. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit pp Ees in Massachusetts and in other sta‘es. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Ruildivg. Apply foraid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated) Its object is the estab- 
lishment and supoort of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schoo!s iu Bostor and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres ; U. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H, 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. ’ 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WoMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


| in this or any other paper or magazine may 


always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. , CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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READY THIS DAY 
Mr. John Luther Long’s zxew novel 


The Way of the Gods 


Cloth, $1.50 


As readers of ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ’’ know, there is no one, since the death of Lafcadio 
Hearn, who can make Japanese life so real as does Mr. Long, without robbing it of its 


peculiar charm and sweetness. 


The story of the little samurai, hardly big enough to be 


a soldier, and of how the faireta Hoshiko met his obligations for him, is well worth reading. 


Agnes and Edgerton Castle’s xew novel 


If Youth But Knew 


Cloth, $1.50 


* They should be the most delightful of comrades, for their writing is so apt, so responsive, 


So joyous, so saturated with the promptings and the glamour of spring. 


It is because ‘ If 


Youth But Knew’ has all these adorable qualities that itis so fascinating.”— Cleveland Leader. 


Mr. Qwen Wister’s xzew novel 


Lady Baltimore 


“Mr. Wister has had not only the wit, but the courage to forbear repetition. 
ginian’ was a great and deserved success. . 


Cloth, $1.50 


‘The Vir- ° 
. ‘Lady Baltimore’ is, in short, not only as 


good a book as ‘ The Virginian,’ but, in its totally different way, a much better one.”—The 


New York Tribune. 


Mabel Osgood Wright’s zew xovel 


The Garden, You and I 


Cloth, $1.50 


The new book by the author of “‘ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife” and “ People of the 
Whirlpool” returns to the famous home garden, which her practical ideas and wholesome 


humor so enlivened. 


Published 
by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


To be ready June 6 


64-66 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 


Educational 


Q Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School 


A practical two years’ course of study, based upon true 
kindergarten principles, for yourg women over 18 years 
of age. Number limited. Early application advisable. 
Catalogue on request. Address The Garland School, 
Mrs. Stannard, 19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 
THE GILMAN SCHOOL 


. Also called 
for Girls The Cambridge School 


Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

pete Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL fers fea 


BOYS WABAN MASS. 

A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. Summer Camp 
in Maine. J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
64th Wear. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
andrecord. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss' Kimball’s School 


For Girls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
2ist year. College Preparatory. General and Special 
courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 
Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls 
if needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 


DUMMER ACADEMY $22 Bytiela, 


Massachusetts. 
ounded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
or any college or scientific school. Number limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 
school house and cottage. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd | WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San _ Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


Specialization in each Depart- 


tian Minist Open to College 
ment. Courses in Missions and 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD, 
A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD Graduates of all Denominations 
on equal terms. 
Religious Pedagogy. Opens SEMINAR 
Sept. 26, 1906. ddress THE DEAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REY. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
paratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 

erienced teachers; native French and German. New 

rick ig bre eon with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD 


CALLS YOUR ATTENTION ONCE MORE 
TO THE CONDITIONAL GIFT FUND 


Since our last announcement in January we have received 18 conditional gifts, amount- 
ing to $25,840, making at the present time 171 Iiving donors and $566,053.57 as the total 


of the fund. 


AN ASSURED INCOME FOR LIFE : , 


By this plan donors may secure the guarantee of the American Board, than which there is none 


better, for the semi-annual payment, during life, of an amount equal to a good rate of interest, the principal 


to go ultimately to the work of the American Board. 


1. Safety. D4, 
required. De 


missionary purposes, 


This plan is heartily commended by the soundest financiers. 


Regular and prompt payment. 3. 


A fair rate of interest. 


Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for information. 


No change of securities. 4. 


The points are these: 


No care 


6. The final use of the money given for the best 


Write to the treasurer of the American 


WATCH THIS SPACE. EVERY WEEK 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions will be held in the South Church Campello, 
Brockton, Mass., Tuesday, May 22, 1906. Sessions ab 
10 A, M.and2Pp.M. Basket collation. 

E. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary. 


AMERIOAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION The 
annual meeting of the American Congregational Asso- 
ciation will be held on Monday, May 28, at 12 mM ,in 
Pilgrim Hall, in the Congregational House. 

JOSHUA CoIT, Secretary. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


The Books of the Bible 


By PROF. H. T. FOWLER 


50 cents net; $40.00 per: 100 


‘ 


‘,.. The annotations, suggestions and applica- 
tions are such as will enable the teacher to hold the 
attention of the class and to give vital interest to 
his instruction. The same may be said of a very 
acceptable volume on The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers. 

It is drawn up with care, succinctly and clearly, 
and presents this interesting phase of Biblica 
study in a form very suitable for the advanced 
scholar of the Sunday school or Bible class.” 
—The Independent. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 


CORNELIUS H. Patton, Home Secretary. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection iu favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential fora thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. a 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographie reproductions, describes both by 
word and fo many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beauty 
and historic interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request bv postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


Dr. H. |. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
: Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Single copies 2 cts.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash‘Ave. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three weeks’ tour in July; another in 
August. Do not go the first time alone, but join onetof 
my small, select parties, and you will see more, enjoy 
more, and have far better accommodations. An ideal 
vacation at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 

F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORTHFIELD 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS. HYMNAL 
ITS tse toes GOOD 
USE. DOES 
ae 5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools’? on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, $25 per 100, 30e. postpaid. 


Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ‘‘ Gospel Hymns.”” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
Ror Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


ORRUCGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place, tet. 1211-2 oxford 


SMALL PIPE ORCAN 


is offered for sale by the trustees of the Salem Ath-~ 
enum, who have recently purchased the church prop- 
erty of the New Jerusalem Church, Salem, Mass. They 
intend to demolish the church building and erect a 
library building on the site. The organ must be sold im- 
mediately. 

The organ is a two-manual instrument, having 563 
pipes—388 in great organ (7 stops), 161 in swell organ 
(5 ptopeys and 19 in pedal organ (1 ple 

With the exception of the pipes of the pedal organ all 
the pipes are contained within a large square case. 

Apply to JOSEPH N: ASHTON, 336 Essex Street,Salem, 
rg ae Wee of the Salem Atheneum, having charge 
of the sale. ye 


HILL TOP HOUSE, 


Situated in a beautiful country village in central New 
York. Elevation 1,800 feet. Twenty yonrs. Fe utation 
o r comfort of its guests. Opens June 1st. Address for 
o oklet C. A. PETRIE, Pompey, N. Y. al at a 
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Event and Comment 


HE RUGGED, serious face on our 

cover is that of Dr. Timothy Richard 
of China, who arrived in New York last 
Sunday on a brief visit 
to this country. His 
work for the last thirty years in China 
has lifted him to a position of influence 
such as few foreigners have attained. 
Beginning as a Baptist missionary, he 
became in 1891 the secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Christian 
and General Knowledge, an organization 
which aims to commend Christianity par- 
ticularly to the intellectual leaders of 
China. He occupies a kind of mediating 
position between the missionary societies 
and public officials and is honored by 
both alike. He wields a prolific pen, and 
his capacity to bring things to pass is 
shown by an article elsewhere in this 
issue by Rey. James Johnston of Eng- 
land. He was the public almoner at the 
time of the great famine and a founder 
of the Imperial University. He has also 
been an adviser of the emperor. Dr. 
Richard comes directly from England, 
where he has been seeking to impress 
upon his fellow-countrymen the strategic 
opportunities for tle right type of mis- 
sionary propaganda in China. He tarries 
in America a few weeks on his way back 
to his field to enlist the sympathies of 
American Christians. He will visit Wash- 
ington, and it is hoped that he will come 
to Boston. Dr. Richard is a man of large 
visions, and though he may not invaria- 
bly carry with him the convictions of all 
his fellow-workers, they hold him in high 
esteem. He is certainly one whom the 
whole Christian Church may fitly honor 
as an important factor in the forward 
movements now stirring China to her 
depths, 


HE SENATE has adopted amend- 

ments to the Hepburn Rate Bill 
which make it a much more drastic meas- 
ure than any one would 
have dared predict it 
might be six months ago. 
Whether these amendments have been in- 
troduced in good faith always we doubt, 
but there they stand, hostile in their in- 
tent to practices which great monopolies 
like the Standard Oil and the Anthracite 
_Coal trust and the commen carriers—the 
railroads—have indulged in for years, and 
it is not likely that the House when the 
bill comes back to it for action on the 
amendments will strike out any of these 
radical provisions. 


Our Cover Portrait 


The Rate Bill 
and the Senate 


N AGREEING over the section of the 
bill which defines the respective au- 
thority of the Federal courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
Judiclal Review mission there has been a 
Provise Benne 
j process of negotiation be- 
tween the President and the two factions 


of the Republican party and the President 
and the Democrats in which opportunity 
has arisen for charges of bad faith against 
the President which are being aired as 
we go to press. Radical difference of 
opinion also exists as to where the vic- 
tory lies in the final outcome, by which 
by a practically unanimous vote the Re- 
publican party agrees—the President ap- 
proving—to a section which reads thus: 


The venue of suits brought in any of the 
Circuit Courts of the United States to enjoin, 
set aside, annul or suspend any order or re- 
quirement of the commission shall be in the 
district where the carrier against whom such 
order or requirement may have been made 
has its principal operating office, and may be 
brought at any time after such order is promul- 
gated; and if the order or requirement has 
been made against two or more carriers then 
in the district where anyone of said carriers 
has its principal operating office; and if the 
carrier has its principal operating office in the 
District of Columbia, then the venue shall be 
in the district where said carrier has its prin- 
cipal office, and jurisdiction to hear and de- 
termine such suits is hereby vested in such 
courts. 

Provided, that no injunction, interlocutory 
order or decree suspending or restraining the 
enforcement of an order of the commission 
shall be granted except on hearing after not 
less than five days’ notice to the commission. 
An appeal may be taken from any interlocu- 
tory order or decree granting or continuing an 
injunction in any suit, but shall lie only to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; Provided, 
further, that the appeal must be taken within 
thirty days from the entry of such order or 
decree, and it shall take precedence in the 
Appellate Court over all other causes, except 
causes of like character and criminal causes. 


HE CAPITULATION of the West- 

ern Paper Trust last week and its 
announcement that it would take its 
punishment from the 
court, and then end its 
corporate life, is the most signal victory 
yet won by Attorney-General Moody 
and the Administration in its campaign 
against corporations which have defied 
the Sherman anti-trust law. Mr. Moody 
has begun proceedings against the Drug 
Trust under the same law. The Supreme 
Court’s recent decree differentiating be- 
tween natural persons and corporations 
and denying to the latter the rights of 
privacy as to accounts and business trans- 
actions which are still constitutionally 
guaranteed to individuals, has armed the 
Department of Justice with a weapon 
which many corporations do not care to 
feel. They dare not undergo publicity. 
—Evidence taken in Chicago during 
the past week, from former employees of 
the Standard Oil Company, as to the 
tricks and unscrupulous practices which 
they resorted to while serving the monop- 
oly, acting under orders from above and 
in obedience to the injunction to get 
business somehow and to defeat com- 
petitors no matter by what means, has 


Monopolies Hard Hit 


simply confirmed in the minds of many 
men opinions long held as to the ethics 
of that corporation. To others it has 
come as a shocking revelation of what 
business ethics may be when monopoly 
is the intent, and competition is to be 
crushed at all hazards. 


HE EDUCATION BILL, unamended, 
passed its second reading last week, 
the Irish Nationalists voting with the 
Opposition at the crack of 
the whip of the Irish Cath- 
olic hierarchy, the Ulster 
Unionists abstaining from voting and 
the Laborites—save the more radical 
ones—yoting with the Ministry. Debate 
prior to the vote, revealed Hon. James 
Bryce and the Welsh Baptist, D. Lloyd 
George, as principal protagonists for it. 
John Dillon, the clever Irish leader, 
took the somewhat remarkable position 
that the Catholics would much rather 
have ‘“‘secular’’ education than’ the so- 
called ‘‘ Bible Christianity’’ of the bill, 
in which choice he is likely to be gratified, 
should Roman Catholic and Anglican 
‘*Catholic ” opposition prove equal to the 
task of defeating the compromise measure 
which Mr. Birrell fathers. The bill as in- 
troduced in all its main features, will be 
resolutely pressed through by a Ministry 
made up of Anglicans, Agnostics, Non- 
conformists and Catholics, and then will 
go to the House of Lords, where the 
bishops are numerous and privilege is en- 
trenched. If the Peers are wise they will 
approve the act, for it is within the power 
of the Commons in retaliation to cut off 
all aid to the present voluntary schools, 
and it might go even further and pro- 
vide for’a purely ‘‘secular’”’ system of 
instruction, with equal facilities for all 
denominations to provide religious in- 
struction for their children at their own 
expense, whereas the present bill makes 
marked concessions to Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics and Jews for religious instruc- 
tion at the State’s expenses. 


The English 
Education Bill 


Y THE DEATH of Hon. Carl Schurz, 

May 14, aged seventy-seven, the most 
eminent of German-Americans departs. 
From the standpoint of 
Hon. Grover Cleveland 
his life and career ‘‘teach lessons that 
cannot be too often or too impressively 
emphasized; they illustrate the moral 
grandeur of disinterested public service, 
and the nobility of fearless advocacy of 
the things that are right, just and safe.” 
On the other hand, if one reads the esti- 
mate put on Mr. Schurz by men like 
George F. Hoar and James G. Blaine, he 
will see that to men of their convinced 
partisanship he was one whose political 
career was remarkable chiefly for the 
“frequency and agility of its changes,’* 


Hon. Carl Schurz 


and not without a very marked egotism, 


: which Lincoln in his time had to rebuke, 


and which never hesitated about ques- 
tioning the motives as well as the policies 
of men from whom Mr. Schurz disagreed. 
He was an intense individualist, and from 
the institutionalist’s standpoint a danger- 
ous and comparatively useless publicist 
because of this. No mention of him 
would be at all complete which failed to 
record the unquestioning love and patri- 
otism of the man for his adopted coun- 
try, to which he fled when exiled from 
Germany for his Liberalism, and which 
country he served as a soldier in the 
Civil War, as a United States Senator 
from Missouri, 1869-75, as Secretary of 
the Interior in President Hayes’s Cab- 
inet, 1877-81, and as an original promoter 
and chief executive officer of the Na- 
tional Civil Service League. He did ex- 
cellent work as a journalist in Missouri 
and New York; his biographical studies 
of Clay and Lincoln revealed a discrim- 
inating student of character and a writer 
on history who had a perspective; while 
his autobiography bids fair to be one of 
the best we have of any American man 
of affairs, and in its later chapters will 
shed important light on our political and 
intellectual history since the Civil War. 
Mr. Schurz was a man of marked intel- 
lectual ability, sound and intense eth- 
ical purpose, but not suited to persuade, 
to conciliate, or to attain ends by indi- 
rection or by patience. His egoism often 
defeated his altruism. 


RITAIN’S House of Commons, with 

the approval of the Ministry last 
week took steps toward initiating general 
and proportionate 
reduction of arma- 
ment by the great Powers, and it author- 
ized bringing this matter to the attention 
of the coming international conference at 
The Hague. How easy it is to take a 
step of this kind provided you have the 
right sort of menin Power! The English 
democracy, like the Continental, grows 
more and more averse to war for glory’s 
sake or even for commerce’ sake; and 
thanks to the rising power of the masses 
who so long have borne the burden of 
international strife, one can begin to see 
the od of the onerous taxation which 
Europe now carries for the sake of keep. 
ing in fighting condition. ° 


Reduction of Armament 


REAT BRITAIN’S ULTIMATUM 

and her naval preparations to en- 
force it brought Turkey to terms at the 
last moment, and the Porte 
‘accepts the British terms 
as to the delimitation of frontier bound- 
ary at Tabah and a definite understand- 
ing as to the extent of territory and of 
authority which Egypt has on the Sinai- 
atic peninsula. Back of the controversy 
really lies a clash between the Egypt of 
today and tomorrow rejuvenated by Lord 
Cromer and his British civil subordinates 
and prospering as it has not in many a 
century, and Turkey with a ruler whose 
days are numbered and a nation whose 
status in the Europe of tomorrow is by 
no means clear. Egypt nominally is Turk- 
ish, actually it is British territory, and 
with Europe’s consent. The Sultan obvi- 
ously held out as long as he dared, hop- 
ing that the trick he has so often played 
of opposing national ambitions might 
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save him; but Germany failed to come 
to his aid, and Russia, France and Italy 
were against him, and favorable to the 
British contention. 


HY. F. B. MEYER in his recent presi- 

dential address as president of the 
English Baptist Union, made a pro- 
found impression by his 
eloquence, spiritual power 
and statesmanlike grap- 
pling with the issues of the hourin British 
political and ecclesiastical life. His char- 
acterization of the Church of his time is 
that on the whole it is ‘‘more eager to 
build churches, lengthen church rolls and 
raise funds, than to secure the solution 
of those great moral and social questions 
which are agitating the minds of men.”’ 
In consequence of which he is sure there 
is very serious ground for anxiety, lest 
the people leave the Church on one side 
as an institution which they do not need 
and which has no claims on them. He 
calls on the Church to deal with inade- 
quate remuneration of women, for lack 
of which they suffer in physical health 
and loss of virtue, and to grapple with the 
iniquities of the English land system. In 
view of Mr. Meyer’s past associations 
with Keswick and with Northfield, how 
significant it is to have him say: ‘‘We 
must specially discountenance any at- 
tempt to divorce spiritual religion and 
politics, considered in the broad sense of 
that word, 7. e., concerted action for the 
betterment of the conditions of the life of 
a nation and of the world,’’ and to have 
him add that the ‘‘Church must persis- 
tently press the ideals of the Sermon on 
the Mount upon the various classes which 
constitute society.’ Nor was he lacking 
in specific suggestions as to how the 
Church must prepare for the contest that 
lies ahead. 


Social Chris-= 
tianity Extolled 


Cesar’s wife must be beyond suspicion. 


The whist drive, the comic song, the panto- 
mime, the pierrot, raffling at the bazar, lot- 
teries of any kind, the acceptance of ill-gotten 
wealth for the coffers of the Lord, all these 
things are as abhorrent as they are pernicious. 
There is no alternative for them other than 
the scourge of small cords. It is right that 
judgment should begin with the House of 
God. 


IX THOUSAND DOLLARS have 

been paid to the American consul by 
the Viceroy of Canton, for the destruction 
of mission buildings and personal 
property at Lienchow last October, 
when five American Presbyterian mission- 
aries lost their lives at the hands of a 
mob. This payment of indemnity, follow- 
ing decapitation of three of the murderers 
and imprisonment of others implicated, 
probably closes the incident so far as 
such transactions can. The Presbyterian 
Board wisely made no claims for indem- 
nity on the grounds of lives lost.——Re- 
cent appointments of Chinese to high 
place in the Chinese Customs service over 
which Sir Robert Hart has presided so 
many years to China’s enrichment, are 
taken by some interpreters to mean that 
he is to be displaced soon, and that China 
intends to assert in this realm of govern- 
mental power, as in others, her own ¢a- 
pacity. It would not be strange if this 
were so to the extent that China plans 
to train men competent to succeed her 
loyal British servant. when he, by death 
or by impairment of faculties, must per- 
force give up. To do this would be quite 
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natural and right.——Recent statements 
as to internal conditions in China by Gil- 
bert Reid, and by George Morrison of the 
London Times point to the passing of the 
American boycott, and to much greater 
stability of rule in the provinces and at 
Peking, with a clearly defined policy of 
restriction of foreign exploitation of 
China’s resources but preservation of all 
rights to foreigners which have been guar- 
anteed. Even Japan is finding out that 
China will not fail to guard national 
interests by thwarting Japan’s schemes. 


A New Era in Home Missions 


The oldtime spirit under new condi- 
tions expressed itself confidently at the 
Oak Park meetings last week. The con- 
viction seemed to be nearly unanimous 
that the most important crisis in Congre- 
gational home missions during this gen- 
eration had been successfully passed and 
that a new era of prosperity has begun. 

The plan of reorganization was drafted 
by an able committee selected by a nomi- 


‘nating committee chosen at the annual 


meeting of the society in connection with 
the National Council at Des Moines in 
1904; This committee of five, Rev. Drs. 
C. S. Mills, W. D. Mackenzie and H. P. 
De Forest, Messrs. W. W. Mills and A. H. 
Wellman, thoroughly studied the admin- 
istration of the society, its relations with 
its auxiliaries and the missionary work 
in all sections of the country. The ex- 
ceedingly difficult task of the committee 
was patiently and thoroughly performed, 
and its plan, which was printed in The 
Oongregationalist of June 10, 1905, was 
tentatively adopted at the meeting in 
Springfield, Mass., a year ago. Various 
suggestions amending it in particulars 
were adopted by the committee and sub- 
mitted in print to the meeting last week. 
One entire session was given to the dis- 
cussion of the planand amendments. De- 
bate was harmonious and informing, and 
the scheme, substantially as presented, 
was adopted by votes nearly or quite 
unanimous. If all were not satisfied that 
the plan is the best that could be devised, 
all were agreed that it is workable, and 
can be improved through experience in 
working it. 

The administration of the society is 
now in the hands of a board of directors, 
consisting of the president, one member 
nominated by each of the auxiliaries, 
hereafter to be known as societies of con- 
stituent states, and six members at large, 
four of whom this year are pastors in 
states west of the Mississippi. All are 
men who have the confidence of the 
churches and have already given their 
service without stint for missionary work. 
The executive committee elected by this 
board reside in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, within 
easy reach of headquarters. The reor- 
ganized society is thus unified and made 
really national in its working forces, with 
an executive committee able to act to- 
gether as efficiently as heretofore. 

The spirit of the Oak Park meeting 
was a happy augury of a new era of home 
missionary advancement. The chairman 
of the outgoing executive committee, Dr. 
W. L. Phillips of New Haven, in an ad- 
mirable address, spoke with cordial as- 
surance of the support which its members 
would give to the society in future; and 
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none of its friends can forget the stead- 
fast devotion with which that committee 
has continued to discharge its difficult 
duties to the end of its term, securing a 
large increase in donations the past year 
and showing, notwithstanding the heavy 
burden of debt, an encouraging growth 
in the whole mission field. Dr. H. P. 
De Forest, for the reorganizing commit- 
tee, responded to Dr. Phillips’s address 
in a similar spirit. 

The new board of directors held almost 
a continuous session from the hour of 
their election Wednesday morning till 
the meeting adjourned late Thursday 
night. The secretaries and treasurer of 
the society were requested to continue 
their services through the year, not only 
as essential to the maintenance of the 


work, but as a just recognition of their: 


efficient service under trying conditions. 
The directors devoted themselves dili- 
gently to the difficult problem of finding a 
general secretary, canvassing many names 
presented for their consideration. With- 
out doubt their choice would have been 
Rey. C. 8. Mills, the chairman of the reor- 
ganizing committee, if there had been any 
prospect of his acceptance. But he felt 
in honor bound to his new pastorate of 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, just entering 
successfully on the work of erecting a 
new edifice in a new location. With its 
accustomed generosity the church will 
appoint an assistant pastor in order that 
Dr. Mills may continue to give a portion 
of his time to the society in his new 
office as its president. We are confident 
that a general secretary will be found 
whose appointment will be approved by 
our churches. 

The attendance at the Oak Park meet- 
ings, both of delegates and of others in- 
terested in the society’s work was the 
largest for many years. The spacious 
auditorium was well filled at every ses- 
sion, every seat appeared to be occupied 
at the evening meetings and the closing 
service, when many were unable to find 
standing room, was memorable, not only 
for the uplifting addresses of Drs. Conrad 
and Hillis, but for the spiritual enthusi- 
asm expressed as eloquently in the earnest 
faces of the great audience as in its fre- 
quent and hearty applause. ‘° 

There could not have been a more fitting 
close of this eightieth year of our noble 
Home Missionary Society than the con- 
secration service for the graduates of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, receiving 
their diplomas and degrees, including, 
besides Americans, groups of Germans, 
Danes, Norwegians and Swedes, going 
forth to preach the gospel in their own 
tongues to American fellow-citizens from 
their own countries. 

A new day for Congregational home 
missions has surely dawned. It is fully 
time for it. No reason now exists why 
our old. Home Missionary Society reor- 
ganized, should not have the full confi- 
dence of all ourchurches. It stands first, 
must stand first in our work for the world 
if we are to do that work worthily. For 
the sake of foreign missions, dependent 
races, education, every charitable enter- 
prise, home missions belong first, and 
neyer before has the rightful place of 
this society so urgently required its just 
recognition as it does now. 


_Pennsylvania’s State Comissioner of Health 
estimates that typhoid fever caused by river 
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sewage and defective water supply costs the 
commonwealth lives each year worth $12,000,- 
000, estimating the average life as worth 
$3,000. 


The Labor Union Pro and Con 


A vivid picture is this which Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Goss has drawn for us in this 
issue, of a Central Labor Union. Com- 
missioned by his ministerial associa- 
tion to attend meetings as a fraternal 
delegate in conformity with plans now 
being worked out so extensively in the 
Presbyterian Church by its special secre- 
tary on relations to labor, Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, Dr. Goss became an observant at- 
tendant and now shares with our readers 
his impressions. He would not have 
them regarded as final, but they have the 
worth derived from the fact that Dr. 
Goss is quick to seize upon the central 
elements in a situation and to portray 
them realistically to others. Two fac- 
tors that stand out in his estimate are 
the tremendous earnestness and sincerity 
of the labor union as a whole and the 
mistake it is making in committing itself 
to a propaganda simply in behalf of a 
class, as well as in resting all its hopes 
for the future in the improvement of 
outward conditions. Some other minis- 
ters who keep in close sympathy with 
labor union men might question the ab- 
solute correctness of all these conclu- 
sions. But on the supposition that in 
their zeal for accomplishing certain ends 
labor unions have neglected certain es- 
sential factors in human development 
and have become partisan and _ short- 
sighted, what nevertheless, shall be the 
attitude of the Church, even under these 
circumstances toward the unions? 

If the demands of labor unions are 
sometimes unreasonable, the Church as 
an institution, whose corner stone is love 
for all, must maintain an attitude of sym- 
pathy and patience. Asarule the mate- 
rial in these unions is not of so high a 
grade intellectually, so self.restrained 
and altruistic, as that which composes 
the membership of our churches. The 
same forebearance and persuasive de- 
meanor which the individual Christian 
exhibits toward any person whom he 
would win'to Christ, must characterize 
the attitude of the Church toward the 
union. So much for the theory which 
should govern the relation of the two 
bodies, while on the practical side, closer 
and more general acquaintance with the 
unions is desirable. Mr. Stelzle’s plan of 
fraternal delegates is excellent, but min- 
isters and leading laymen can at any time 
and any where undertake to manifest 
their interest in concrete ways. Talk with 
the leaders, attend meetings where it is 
permitted, invite them to come individ- 
ually or in a body to the church, seek to 
grasp their ruling ideas and provoke in 
them a counter desire to know the Church 
better and judgeit more fairly. If unions 
are bent on wrong ends or prone to in- 
dorse wrong methods, then a campaign 
of education is in order. The main thing 
is not to look upon them as hostile, 
dangerous institutions, but as a part of 
the unfolding democratic movement of 
the age, as an agency which has already 
wrought benefit to multitudes and with- 
out whose existence selfish and heartless 
capitalism would have profited far more 
than it has, at the expense of the people. 
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Cannot the Church in time go a step 
further and show the trades-unionists 
that concentration upon the effort to get 
what they want regardless of others will 
never in this free Republic produce the 
desired results? President Roosevelt is 
right in his oft-repeated assertion to the 
effect that we all rise or fall together. 
The Church ought to be ambitious to do 
something more than stand as a kind of 
bulwark, an occasional peacemaker be- 
tween the employer and the employee. 
It holds in its custody the secret of the 
relationship that must some day come to 
prevail when it asserts and exemplifies 
the double Pauline law: ‘‘ Let every man 
bear his own burden’’; ‘‘Bear ye one 
another’s burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.”’ It is just as important for 
federated labor to hear and heed this 
truth as it is for associated capitalists 
and for the great middle class identified 
with neither. If into the intense earnest- 
ness and grim determination so charac- 
teristic of these bodies of men which 
meet every Sunday in every city of the 
land can be infused a larger conception 
of democracy than now often dominates 
them the gain both to the union move- 
ment itself and to the better life of the 
world will be great. To help the union 
to realize its own best possibilities is the 
pressing and splendid function of the 
Christian Church today. 


Russia’s Douma 


May 10 will ever be a memorable date 
in the history of Russia and of the devel- 
opment of constitutional government in 
Europe. With much pomp, solemnity, 
and ‘under strictest military guard, the 
Czar welcomed the first body of national 
legislators to their high office, and stated 
his own attitude in words disappointing 
to some because failing to grant amnesty 
to prisoners, but gratifying to others be- 
cause abstaining from assertion of auto- 
cratic power. 

When the lower house of the douma 
or the popular assembly, the same day 
met by itself to organize, it promptly 
elected as its president, Professor Mou- 
romsteff, whose long career as a Lib- 
eral and as self-sacrificing patriot and 
whose intellectual equipment and moral 
power made him practically the unani- 
mous choice. The assembly at once or- 
dered its floor cleared of eavesdropping 
bureaucrats, and set about preparations 
for the coming struggle with the Czar 
and the reactionary party, responsible for 
inducing the Czar on the very eve of the 
meeting of the assembly to issue an edict 
still further limiting the power of the 
douma, 

On this issue and also on that of a dec- 
laration of amnesty for political prisoners 
the people and the autocrat must soon 
come to close quarters in a life and death 
grapple; but the Constitutional Demo- 
crats who are in power, thus far have 
been wise in their tactics, and have been 
able to restrain the Radicals who would 
bring this struggle on immediately. Pol- 
icy dictates that it be postponed until the 
party of the peasants be bound still closer 
to the Constitutional Democratic party, 
by enactment of a bill dealing with the 
agrarian problem, With this provided 
for satisfactorily to the peasantry the 
power of the dominant party in the douma 
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‘would be practically such that the Czar 
would hesitate about combatting it, the 
more so because events in the General 
Council already indicate that even there 
is a group of men who realize that. the 
present is a time for concessions to the 
popular mind and will if bloodshed and 
revolution are to be prevented. For the 
time being, the Radicals among the people 
are pledged to be quiescent waiting the 
Czar’s response to the moderate and 
reasonable demands of the Constitutional 
Democrats. If these are treated with 


The Czar’s Policy 


The Supreme Providence which gave me 
the care of our fatherland moved me to call 
to my assistance in legislative work elected 
representatives of the people. In the ex- 
pectation of a brilliant future for Russia, 
I greet in your persons the best men from 
the empire, whom I ordered my beloved 
subjects to choose from among themselves. 

A difficult work lies before you. I trust 
that love for your fatherland and your 
earnest desire to serve it will inspire and 
unite you. I shall keep inviolate the in- 
stitutions which I have granted, with the 
firm assurance that you will devote all 
your strength to the servire of your coun- 
try and especially to the needs of the 
peasantry, which are so close to my heart, 
and to the education of the people and 
their economical welfare, renembering that 
to the dignity and prosperity of the state 
not only freedom but order founded upon 
justice is necessary. 

I desire from my heart to see my people 
happy and hand down to my son an empire 
secure, well organized and enlightened. 
May God bless the work that lies before 
mein unity with the council of the empire 
and the imperial douma. May this day 
be the day of the moral revival of Russia 
and the day for the renewal of its highest 
forces! Approach with solemnity the labors 
for which I call you, and be worthy of the 
responsibilities put upon you by the em- 
peror and people. 

May God assist us. 


contempt or bitterness, then look out for 
trouble. 

The admirable narrative of events in 
St. Petersburg last week, sent by the 
Associated Press, must impress all who 
read it with the profound significance of 
it all, and how very much of change it 
foretells in the future of countless people 
of many races and religions. The British 
Empire has within it many races and ad- 
herents of many religions, but they are 
not represented in the British Parliament 
in any such way as are the varieties of 
people and faiths which Russia has in her 
douma. Theoretically considered, Rus- 
sia’s Parliament is far more truly rep- 
resentative and democratic than Great 
Britain’s; and contemplation of the fact 
renews the query whether highest states- 
manship for Britannia does not demand 
that an end be put soon, rather than later, 
to the attempt of representatives of the 
various castes and classes of a society 
still quite feudal in its type, to settle arbi- 
trarily the fate of an empire with such 
diversity of peoples, religion and social 
status. 


Of 103 funerals set for May 11 in New 
York City only twenty-three were carried 
out as planned. A strike of the funeral 
drivers’ union brought on scenes and con- 
ditions such as the city never witnessed be- 
fore. Several cortéges were abandoned when 
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the corpse was between church and the grave. 
One funeral party had to ride with the coach 
and the horses decorated with gaudy streamers 
telling of the union’s victory over the em- 
ployer. Automobiles were pressed into serv- 
ice instead of hearses, and trolley cars 
transported mourners instead of coaches; and 
where coaches were driven by non-union 
drivers they were stoned. 


The Problems of Christ’s Church 


The Problem of Enthusiasm * 


Enthusiasm cannot be produced to or- 
der. It isa growth and not the product 
of a machine. When the pastor says to 
his church: ‘‘Come, now! enthusiasm is 
desirable, it is necessary, we can accom- 
plish little without it; come, now, let us 
be enthusiastic! ’’ he is like the proverbial 
foolish man who thinks he can lift him- 
self by tugging at the straps of his boots. 
Enthusiasm is a product before it be- 
comes a power, and it grows always out 
of man’s relation to something, or, more 
frequently, some person, outside of self. 
Let the pastor win his people to a deeper 
love for God through a closer friendship 
with him, to a higher sense of opportunity 
as sharers of God’s work and citizens of 
God’s kingdom and the enthusiasm will 
come of itself—as the steam crowds to 
the pistons when the fire is kindled and 
the boilers are full of water. Do we want 
power? We must first put ourselves on 
a participating relationship with the Spirit 
of power. When God is real to the hearts 
and imaginations of his people, there will 
be no lack of enthusiasm. 

What the Church needs, therefore, is 
more religion—more faith and love and 
service, more hope and joy and brotherly 
kindness and diligence, more prayer and 
patience, cheerful living, watchfulness 
and purity of heart. A true enthusiasm, 
powerful for the real ends of the Church, 
can never be worked up by diverting the 
mind of the people from the central things. 
A half-hearted Christianity is like an 
engine with leaky pipes from which the 
steam wastes itself on its way from the 
boiler. No one was ever really happy 
who divided his allegiance between Christ 
and the world. 

One secret of enthusiasm is full occupa- 
tion of the hearts and minds and hands of 
the church members. See how busy, in 
Paul’s figure, every member of the body 
is in service! Our illnesses commonly 
appear when some member of the body 
grows sluggish and all the other members 
suffer with it. And Christ’s figure carries 
the same lesson. The men are awake and 
alert, not simply waiting, but watching 
for the coming of their Lord. That 
church is happiest, and most successful 
in which there is occupation for every 
member and every one comes to feel his 
responsibility for some definite work. 
Out of such conditions genuine and last- 
ing enthusiasm grows. But where the 
members think of the church as the pas- 
tor’s church, and not their own, and are 
quite ready to delegate responsibility to 
him and to his central group of helpers, 
the conditions of decay set in and the 
enthusiasm falters. Of such a church it 
was written long ago: ‘‘So because thou 


* Prayer meeting topic for May 20-26. The Prob- 
lem of Enthusiasm. Rom. 12; 1-21; Luke 12: 35- 
48. Giving God the chief place. The springs of 
enthusiasm. Do we need more religion, or less, for 
happiness? for service? 
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art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 


In Brief 


The Home Missionary meeting at Oak Park 
gets the right of way in this issue, even to 
the exclusion of much matter already in type. 
We trust the half-dozen pages devoted to the 
report of that and collateral gatherings at 
Oak Park will be carefully read as their im- 
portance makes it desirable that Congrega- 
tionalists everywhere should understand what 
was done. It will be in order for pastors to 
call the attention of their congregations to 
the harmonious settlement of questions on 
which difference of opinion has existed for 
years. After all these needful tinkerings of 
machinery the next thing is to put it to work. 
It bids fair to operate effectively. Will the 
Congregational churches furnish the needed 
power? We think they will. 


Weare glad to be able to whet the appetite 
of our readers by announcing for next week’s 
issue a capital sketch by Dr. Grenfell. 


Land tax advocates are pointing to the news 
from San Francisco which tells of increasing 
land values, with improvement values station- 
ary, a8 conclusive proof of| their contention. 


A firm of Boston publishers showed a broth- 
erly spirit like unto that of the Good Samari- 
tan when they sent receipted bills to all their 
customers in San Francisco as soon as they 
heard of the disaster. It was politic as well 
as handsomely generous. 


A good many churches report an unusual 
number of recent accessions on confession of 
faith. The first Sunday in May has come to 
be a time of ingathering in our churches and 
we rejoice that in so many cases the fruitage 
of the winter’s work is so apparent. 


Ministerial associations throughout the 
country are passing resolutions favoring or 
objécting to the proposed Tri-Church Union. 
The Congregationalist is interested in the 
action of these bodies, and will be grateful to 
those scribes who shall send to its office in- 
formation of the sentiment developed and 
action taken. 


In an excellent address given by Doctor 
Lindley of Los Angeles to medical students 
in the University of Southern California, 
printed in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, we find this sound bit of advice: 
‘Become a part of the community. Attend 
the club, the church, the lodge.’’ The collo- 
cation and order are significant. 


We have heard of ministers’ wives who 
signalled to their husbands in signs plainly 
to be understood that the sermon was too 
long; but now comes word of a minister in 
Indiana who is seeking for divorce on the 
ground of his wife’s cruelty, and one specifi- 
cation is that she made faces at him while 
he preached. We have known of such in- 
stances also. 


Dr. H. A. Stimson has written to the New 
York Times explaining that his action at the 
annual meeting of the American Tract Soci- 
ety last week was not intended as a direct 
reflection on the business methods of the 
society, but was rather an effort to see to it 
that hereafter certain information now lack- 
ing in the annual reports bearing on its finan- 
cial administration be included therein. 


Possibly the Sultan of Turkey may be 
touched through the pocket nerve. It often 
is more sensitive than any other, So many 
of his subjects now reside in this country 
and are sending so much money home that 
the regions from which they come are begin- 
ning to show the effects of the influx of wealth. 
Our consular agent at Salonica has just re- 
ported to the Bureau of Manufactures that over 
a million dollars from this country goes into 
Macedonia annually. | - 
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The theological import of the conduct of 
Americans in San Francisco following the 
earthquake and during the fire was alluded 
to by Dr. Charles R. Brown in his article last 
week. We note that Robert Haven Schauffler 
closes his graphic account of the scenes follow- 
ing the recent eruption of Vesuvius, published 
in Collier’s Weekly, with these words: 
** Among all the wretched fugitives I heard 
no complaint, I saw no cowardly act. Not 
one of the nation of beggars asked for an 
alms from us.”’ 


Reports in the daily press of a struggle be- 
tween the East and the West at the Oak 
Park meeting of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety are wholly without foundation in fact. 
So are other newspaper reports of division 
of opinion on matters of administration. We 
do not remember a more representative or a 
more harmonious meeting of the society in 
which matters of great importance to its work 
were discussed. Not a single vote was taken 
close enough to require a count. No section 
sought to gain advantage over any other. 
We have never known the society to be more 
united, as shown by the action of its repre- 
sentatives, than it is now. 


A suit has been brought in the United 
States District Court of Washington, D. C., 
by members of the Sioux tribe of Indians, 
for an injunction against payment by the Gov 
ernment to Roman Catholic schools of treaty 
funds appropriated by Congress to that tribe. 
The plain language and intent of the Indian 
Act of Congress in 1897 was that Government 
should ‘“‘hereafter make no appropriation 
whatever for education in any sectarian 
school.”” Roman Catholics, however, have 
managed to secure considerable sums for this 
purpose and during the last year their repre- 
sentatives entered into contracts with the Goy- 
ernment by which they received $98,460 for 
their schools. These funds are not directly 
appropriated by act of Congress for sectarian 
purposes, but are so applied by official orders. 
President Roosevelt has approved of these 
contracts and Attorney-General Moody has 
rendered an opinion that treaty funds may be 
soused. This suit is brought by the Indians 
under the advice of the Indian Rights Associ- 
ation, to test the legality of the decision of the 
Secretary of the Interior that funds to the 
eredit of the Indians resulting from treaty 
stipulations with the Government may be used 
for religious sectarian schools. 


Personalia 


The Hibbert Lectures at Oxford, 1907-09, 
will be delivered by Prof. Henry Jones of 
Glasgow University. 

Evangelist Torrey accepts Henry George’s 
theories of land taxation because he thinks it 
follows the economics of Moses and Joseph. 


'Andrew Carnegie says that ‘‘ Booker T. 
Washington, measured from where he started, 
and where he now stands, is of all men most 
extraordinary.” 

D. Lioyd George, the brilliant Welsh Lib- 
eral but now a member of the British Cabinet, 
said at the unveiling of the bust of Dr. John 
Clifford recently that Dr. Clifford was the 
best fighting man the Free churches of Eng- 
land had produced since Oliver Cromwell. 


Dr. Washington Gladden arrived at Berke- 
ley, Cal., May 8, on his way to the Pacific 
Coast Congregational Congress at Los An- 
geles, in which he was to participate. He 
was warmly welcomed by the pastors and 
laymen who have been bearing such heavy 
burdens in connection with the disaster. 

The resignation from the school of theology 
at Jena of Dr. Reinhard Lipsius, is causing 
considerable commotion in German Evangel- 
ical circles. He quits theology and joins the 
philosophical faculty of the university just as 
Professor Foster of Chicago University has 
done there. His reasons are his disbelief ina 
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supernatural origin of Christianity and in 
miracles. 


A new hymnal edited by Anglican Ritualists 
of the ‘‘ Catholic” type is to contain, among 
other new hymns, one by Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, of which the following is a typical verse: 

From all that terror teaches, 
From lies of tongue and pen, 

From all the easy speeches 
That comfort cruel men, 

From sale and profanation 
Of honor and the sword, 

From sleep and from damnation, 
Deliver us, good Lord! 

Sir David Hunter, K. C. M. G., a Seotch- 
man with a fine record back of him of admin- 
istrative capacity in South Africa as head of 
the Natal railways, is now in London and will 
be prominent at the spring meetings of the 
Congregational Union. He was president of 
the South African Congregational Union. He 
often went forth as an itinerant preacher 
among the Natal mission stations, using Jo- 
seph Parker’s sermons when he ran short of 
his own. He tells of the weakness of the 
Congregational polity in propaganda work in 
Natal and urges union with Presbyterianism 
there. 


Dr. Arthur Smith—Bon Voyage ! 


After speaking about one hundred and thirty 
times to audiences and congregations gathered 
to hear him on Christian missions, in connec- 
tion with a tour in behalf of the American 
Board which involved his traveling several 
thousand miles in this country—not to men- 
tion the trip across the Pacific and back—Dr. 
Arthur Smith sails for China early in June, 
presumably from San Francisco. He paid his 
farewell to the Board’s officials in Boston last 
week, stopped in Oberlin on his way West, 
and expected to keep several engagements on 
the Pacific coast prior to sailing. The inevi- 
table wear and tear of physical exertion and 
mental output do not seem to have affected 
him much, though there was a slight betrayal 
of weariness in his manner when we inter- 
viewed him last week, not enough, however, 
to perceptibly redace the rapidity of his enun- 
ciation of his views, which come forth as 
forcibly and picturesquely as when he first 
struck the trail in hunt for the million-dollar 
Haystack Fund. 

Dr. Smith returns to China to resume the 
important task from which he was taken to 
come to this country, namely, study of mis- 
sionary conditions throughout the empire 
which will enable him to write the historical 
survey for the centennial of Chinese missions 
which is to be celebrated in Shanghai next 
year by all the British and American Prot- 
estant societies. On arriving in China he will 
at once go tothe South and take up the threads 
where he dropped them when summoned 
home. 

Dr. Smith will not return to China with a 
very exalted opinion of his countrymen’s 
knowledge, imagination or interest in things 
Asiatic. He finds some of the clergymen 
fairly well informed and sees some signs of 
life in some of the churches, but among the 
laity he notes a most depressing absorption in 
things material and visible, and very little 
interest in the larger things of the world in 
which we now live or in the invisible. To 
him the national motto seems to be, ‘‘ Don’t 
talk to the motor man,’’ who is busy making 
a living, and has his eyes glued so fast to the 
rails of convention and money-getting that he 
has no time to see what is going on in the 
world, or anticipate the vast changes that im- 
pend in Asia, in which Americans ought to 
have such vital interest. 

His advice to the American churches is: 
* Arise. Wake from the dead.’’ Our treat- 
ment of non-Caucasian peoples, our growing 
caste spirit, our hate for others, our lack of 
good will and our abounding self.conceit he 
deplores. The worst of it is, he} thinks, is 
that we are so unconscious of our rudeness 
and brutality. 
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His contact with churches and church life 
has shown him some fine men in the pastor- 
ates, some of whom are awake, but he finds no 
such large personalities in our pulpits as once 
were there, commanding the thought either of 
the nation or the denomination. Evidently he 
has found traces of ‘‘ one man rule’’ and des- 
potism among the laity, for he argues that 
men in our theological seminaries might es- 
cape such tyranny by going to mission fields 
where they would have parishes with limit- 
less area and no one to dispute their author- 
ity. His observation is that we are over- 
churched—“‘ there are too many church steeples. 
to the square mile and not enough people in 
them.’”’ He finds it difficult to explain the 
presence, in so many Congregational pulpits, 
of men born, reared and educated in other de- 
nominations, and asks whether it means dry 
rot in our own ranks. He galls attention to 
the fact that other denominations seem to be 
able to get heroic young men for the mission 
field who will covet hard work and small pay, 
and asks whether we have them, and if not, 
why not? He fears that between a liberalism, 
which does not know where it is going and a 
conservatism, which is unwilling to go any 
where, we are losing ground denominationally. 

Viewing conditions in China he sees a very 
much bettered outlook for Americans, whether 
merchants or missionaries. His own observa- 
tion before he left China and his correspond- 
ence while he has been here, lead him to confirm 
the recent testimony of George Morrison of 
the London Times, that conditions now are 
much more favorable than they were six 
months or a year ago; that the Government 
now is hostile to anti-foreign movements 
whereas at the time of the Boxer outbreak, 
it secretly if not openly, sided with the anti- 
foreign movement. @. P.M, 


The Flexibility of Christian 
Endeavor 


It was refreshing to listen to the series of 
constructive and inspiring addresses on this 
general topic at the last Andover Conference 
of Churches, when four pastors and a layman 
told how things could be done, because they 
had done them in their own societies. 

Rey. J. E. Park of Andover told how his. 
society substituted special topics that threw 
the members on their own resources, and pre- 
vented them from depending upon the helps 
on the regular topics furnished in The Con- 
gregationalist and other papers. It was clearly 
emphasized, however, that such a plan would 
not work successfully unless the pastor, or 
some other leader, prepared a list of reference 
books and other sources of information on the 
topics to be considered. 

Rev. E. R. Smith of Lowell introduced his 
‘*Indians,’’ and showed how the club idea 
could be used to get hold of boys, and could 
be made tributary to the Christian Endeavor 
Society. 

Rey. D. A. Hudson of North Chelmsford 
brought in specimens of the work done by his 
Arts and Crafts Society, in connection with 
Junior Endeavor. The hands and eyes of the 
children were enlisted to-impress spiritual 
truths upon the mind and heart. 

Rey. G. F. Kenngott of Lowell pleaded for 
four grades in Christian Endeavor: 

The Juniors, to meet on a week day in care 
of the pastor, to do for our children what the 
parochial school at its best does for Catholic 
children; the Intermediates, covering the sec- 
ond adolescent period from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age; the Young People’s Society, 
taking young men and women, and holding 
simultaneous meetings with the Intermediate 
Society Sunday evenings before the evening: 
service, and the Senior Society, to include all 
older people who wish to join, and to be re- 
sponsible for the after meeting at the close of 
the Sunday evening service. Double the num- 
bar of young people were reached and trained: 
by this plan of grading. 


Mr. William Shaw urged more flexibility in 
adapting plans and methods to local needs and 
in using auxiliary organizations that at best 
have but a brief existence as contributory 


sources for the permanent religious work of' 


young people through the Christian Endeavor 
organization. 

There was not a pessimistic criticism from 
beginning to end of the discussion. Christian 
Endeavor was revealed, not as a form of 
words or a single cast iron method, but as a 
movement that under intelligent, sympathetic 
local leadership can be adapted to the needs 
of any church. Instead of a depressing re- 
view of real or imaginary difficulties it gave 
the worker; a vision of the splendid possibili 
ties in this world-wide movement. Essex. 


Current Evangelism 


Was the Tortey-Alexander Mission 
in Philadelphia a Success 
BY DR. CHARLES L. KLOSS 


This question is extensively debated just 
now in religious circles. The number of pro- 
fessed conversions was 3,615. The cost of the 
mission was $36,000, of which there remains 
a deficit of $1,800. Dr. Torrey recaived $600 
a month for his services, Mr. Alexander, $500. 
The remuneration of the evangelists was cer- 
tainly quite moderate and the financial end of 
the mission was managed with skill and credit. 
The chief cost was the rental and fitting up 
of the two armories, $23,000. The advertising 
and clerical expenses were a little more than 
$6,000. The average attendance at each meet- 
ing was estimated at 3,000 and the basket 
offerings were $15,205. 

The mission had everything in its favor, 
a united backing of the churches, no expense 
spared, any possible criticism suppressed and 
an exploitation through the press, the like of 
which, it is safe to assert, no evangelistic cam- 
paign in this country has ever had. Not only 
did the morning and evening papers devote 
from one-half to two columns daily to the 
mission, but during the closing weeks Mr. 
Alexander was given carte blanche to edit 
two columns of the Evening Telegraph. Each 
day one of Mr. Alexander’s hymns, both words 
and music appeared with incidents of conver: 
sion growing out of the particular songs. 

It is generally conceded that neither in at- 
tendance nor in number of conversions did the 
mission fulfill expectation. In no important 
or profound sense was the city stirred. One 
pastor reports that out of twenty cards con- 
taining names of converts he received, with 
the utmost diligence he could induce none of 
them to unite with his church. Another re- 
ports that he will receive less than half of 
those turned over to him; and this is the ex- 
perience of not a few. On the other hand, 
some churches have received accessions of 
over a hundred, as a direct or indirect result 
of the mission. 

Conversion by the mass-meeting process had 
a most favorable and serious test during this 
campaign and it is an open question whether 
such methods have not about reached the limit 
of their efficiency. More and more people 
shrink from publicity in conversion and resent 
being voted en bloc as the evangelist directs. 
Moreover, the same amount of money would 
employ 100 trained workers for a longer period 
than three months. These workers could can- 
vass the entire city, ferreting out the neg- 
lected, destitute and sick, and bringing a 
personal appeal to every unconverted man, 
woman and child in thecity. Such systematic 
work would furnish first-hand information to 
all the churches and enable them to accom- 
plish their ministry more effectively. ‘To reap 
rightly the full results of the mission it is im- 
perative that something like this be done 
under the direction of the same committee, 
representing as it does all the evangelical 
churches of the city. 

Such efforts by their very limitations place a 
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new and telling emphasis on the shepherding 
of children. The wisdom of the Church is to 
concentrate on the beginnings of life, before 
the evil days come. Rescue work is impor- 
tant; preventive work is vastly more vital. 

It is not to be implied that the mission has 
failed to bring much blessing to the city. The 
indirect results are of more value than the 
statistical. The ministers of several wards 
have formed organizations to continue the 
work, churches have been stirred to more 
aggressive service and much personal work is 
being done, One active business man is one 
of a group of personal workers and gave this 
testimony at the conclusion of a recent ad- 
dress: ‘*‘Men do not get away from me in 
business, and I am determined they shall not 
get away from me in coming out for God. I 
am determined to use every bit of diplomacy 
I possess to win souls to Christ. I believe I 
have led more people to a decision during the 
last two months than during my entire pre- 
vious life.’’ 


Dr. Timothy Richard 


A Missionary Statesman in China 


BY REY. JAMES JOHNSTON, DARWEN, ENG. 


After a second period of fifteen years’ 
service in various parts of China this 
eminent missionary has first come to 
America to further China’s peace rela- 
tions with America and the great West- 
ern Powers of Europe. His proposal 
that ten of the leading nations should 
federate and appoint a supreme court to 
decide all needful questions and to ar- 
range tariffs on a basis of reciprocity, is 
heartily indorsed by leading statesmen 
of China and Japan. Dr. Richard comes 
with a proposal, which if adopted, will 
scatter the nightmare of the yellow races’ 
domination and contribute immeasurably 
to China’s prosperity, both commercially 
and spiritually. 

He is a missionary sui generis. He has 
exercised a great influence among the 
educated and higher classes of China, 
maintaining that by the press rather than 
the pulpit, by the book in preference to 
speech, the empire may be established in 
tighteousness. He has doubtless done 
more than any Chinaman or foreigner in 
later years to create a ‘‘forward’’ Chinese 
party, chiefly with a view to remove the 
contemptuous quality of the Chinese 
mind, a standing hindrance to China’s 
emancipation and enlightenment. 

A native of Wales, where he was born 
in 1845, the Doctor left the land of his 
birth early in the seventies for service 
in China under the auspices of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society. Following ex- 
tensive travels, as far as Manchuria, the 
young missionary settled in 1874 at Tsing- 
Chu-Fu, the one foreign resident, where 
he made himself easily master of the 
Chinese tongue and studied with indom- 
itable ardor the classical lore of China, 
carrying out the advice of home officials, 
“Strive to get hold of the teachers, for 
if they were converted, there is hope that 
the nation will turn to God.”’ 

Dr. Richard at the outset and subse- 
quently has made this his fixed ideal. 
At Tsing-Chu-Fu he sought repeated in- 
terviews with native leaders for the dis- 
cussion of ethical and religious themes. 

The terrible famines which swept China 
from 1876 to 1879 found him a busy man, 
his unwearied services winning him the 
laudation of native and foreign officials 
and securing him likewise entrée into 
high-class native houses, where he de- 
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livered some hundreds of lectures upon 
science and kindred topics. His removal 
to Tai-Yuen Fu, the capital of Shansi 
Province brought him further into con- 
tact with officials and scholars, among 
whom he disseminated the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian faith, in addi- 
tion to which he had an active share 
in distributing Christian literature for 
the benefit of the thousands of stu- 
dents gathered to compete for degrees at 
the principal examinations, The Chi- 
nese Government warmly appreciated Dr. 
Richard’s scientific and literary ad- 
dresses and voted generous donations 
for the erection of buildings and equip- 
ment of staff. Like another Cyrus Ham- 
lin, known all over Turkey by his pupils 
as ‘‘the teacher,’’ the position of Dr. 
Richard was one of similar coveted dis- 
tinction for an ambassador of Christ. 

Another departure in Dr. Richard’s 
career occurred in 1891 upon his appoint- 
ment as secretary to the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Knowl- 
edge among the Chinese, a position 
which his numerous literary gifts em- 
inently fitted him to occupy. Through 
this agency Dr. Richard has exercised a 
far-reaching influence on behalf of the 
most varied needs of the Chinese people, 
and to what extent this has been accom- 
plished may be judged by the list of pub- 
lications in the society’s catalogue, most 
of these issues bearing in some form his 
imprimatur. In this sphere he has en- 
joyed specially the valuable co-operation 
of Dr. Young J. Allen of the Southern 
American Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Richard has had numerous inter- 
views with viceroys, the members of the 
Tsung-li Yamen (foreign office) and the 
Hanlins, picked men of the educated class, 
upon imperial questions ; and has been on 
friendly terms with officials in Peking, 
a privilege not accorded even to foreign 
ministers. Dr. Richard, together with a 
group of distinguished missionaries, has 
been an adviser on several occasions of 
the influential officers of State, in pref- 
erence to foreign diplomatists and mer- 
chants, regarding China’s outlook, re- 
adjustment, and expansion according to 
Western ideas. 

Dr. Richard believes that in spite of 
the recent storm-cast sky of China there 
are many cheering signs of daybreak in 
that wonderful land and amidst a pop- 
ulation more in number than the whole 
of Europe. Convince China that she can 
benefit materially by adopting Christian- 
ity, the Doctor remarks, and she will 
adopt it as she formerly did the system 
of Buddhism for the same reason. Need- 
less to add, Dr. Richard, who has an un- 
rivaled knowledge of the Chinese mind, 
appreciates the high qualities of the 
Chinese and shares their aspirations, an- 
ticipates wide triumphs for the gospel 
now that their self-complacent land, at 
last discovering that the West has some- 
thing which she does not possess, is 
turning her face in a dumb, half-dazed 
fashion to the Occident. 

For his personal qualities Doctor Rich- 
ard is genuinely esteemed. His modesty, 
transparency of character, indefatigable 
devotion, prayerfulness and optimism 
command a multitude of friends who de- 
light to honor one who presents the high- 
est ideal of manhood in the service of 
his Master. ee 
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Some Impressions of a Central Labor Union 


A Minister’s Portraiture of an Important Institution in [lodern Life 


Having been appointed by a ministerial 
association to attend the meetings of the 
Central Labor Union as fraternal dele- 
gate, I went and went again and continue 
to go, drawn by an irresistible attraction. 
In these assemblages the pot is always 
boiling. If you want to know what it is 
to see men in deadly earnest, go to a 
Central Labor Union. 

The Presbyterians have undertaken to 
find some common ground upon which 
to affiliate with these colossal organiza- 
tions of men who, to a startling extent, 
have abandoned the Church. Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, formerly a mechanic, but now a 
minister, is heading the movement. His 

‘method is that of securing exchanges of 
delegates between these associations, His 
hope is that of leading each of these great 
organizations to a more perfect compre- 
hension of the others aims and to some 
united action. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


My credentials having been accepted I 
entered a large, cheerless room where a 
hundred and fifty representatives from 


as many different local unions were as., 


sembled, and my first impression was 
that of this desperate earnestness of which 
I spoke. It is on the faces, in the man- 
ners, in the language of the men and 
women both. The very atmosphere of 
the room is surcharged with its presence. 
To these enthusiastic delegates this rude 
hall is a temple; these burning ideas are a 
faith ; those doctrines are the material of 
a propaganda ; those efforts are a crusade. 
For the cause that is being promoted 
here most’ of them have abandoned the 
Church; many deny themselves domestic 
pleasures and all of them have subjected 
themselves to a power that is strangely 
like a tyranny. 


VARYING TYPES 


For a few evenings it was difficult for 
me to distinguish personalities and varia- 
tions of type. All were plainly dressed, all 
bore the marks of that physical toil which 
sets its stamp of calloused hands, stooped 
shoulders and tense features upon its 
victims; all seemed to be thinking the 
same thoughts and to be dominated by 
the same motives. But one night a sub- 
ject was broached which shivered this 
unity into a score of fragments! Lines 
of subdivision shot in every direction. 
The whole gamut of human passion was 
swept by an invisible but mighty hand. 

As in every convocation of mere men, 
it developed that, from the apostles and 
saints of the movement, the range swept 

- downward to include the selfish and the 
brutal. Some of these people were dying 
to sacrifice themselves to a principle and 
an institution; others to sacrifice a prin- 
ciple and an institution to themselves— 
which is nothing new under the sun. 


THE POINT OF UNION 


Upon a thousand things, these various 
people appear to disagree; but upon one 
they are as solidly united as if fused to- 
gether by elemental fires. They are fight- 
ing a “class” war. They are for the 
labor class as against the employer class 


if 


—a fatal obstacle, it seems to me, to un- 
ion with the Church, which (however it 
fails in the application of its principle) 
stands flat-footed for ali men as against 
some men. The Church is for employees 
and employers both; the unions for the 
former alone. 

To go from a church meeting where 
the rights of every man who lives have 
been pleaded for equally, to a labor meet- 
ing where those of a single class are advo- 
cated exclusively, is to receive a disa- 
greeable shock and nothing seems more 
impossible than to harmonize these an- 
tagonistic conceptions of human relation- 
ships. Undoubtedly the Church has often 
proved false to its essential principle of 
the brotherhood of men; of the solidar- 
ity of the race; of the equal rights of 
the poor and the rich, the low and the 
high, the weak and the powerful. But it 
has never openly denied its cardinal prin- 
ciple, however often it has been secretly 
repudiated it, and could not do so without 
committing suicide. If the wage-earn- 
ers who form these labor organizations 
cannot worship God in places where 
equal consideration for all classes is fear- 
lessly proclaimed, or even where preach- 
ers mean to do it and fail from some 
human bias the outlook is bad. 


IS THE BREACH IMPASSABLE 


Some deeper principle of harmony may 
appear from longer and closer study; 
but it is at least a first impression that 
here is an impassable breach between the 
Church and the Labor Unions. This im- 
pression is all the more painful, because 
the deepest sensibilities of the heart are 
stirred by this boundless enthusiasm of 
these devotees. What splendid specimens 
some of them are! And how able! Do 
not think for a moment that you have to 
go to National Legislatures or General 
Assemblies of great ecclesiastical bodies 
to see displays of forensic talent! The 
terrible earnestness with which business 
is rushed through these meetings and the 
parliamentary skill with which it, is con- 
ducted are startling. Never was there 
so poor a place for m&undering! The 
speaker who does not stick to his point 
is as helpless as the shipwrecked mariner 
who does not stick to his spar for, the 
instant he lets go, a wave of protest 
drowns him. But the speakers do not 
often let go! They are not there to make 
speeches; but to contend for ideas. 
There are many other places where you 
will hear finer oratory; few where you 
will hear truer eloquence. I have seen 
teamsters and iron-molders so forget 
themselves in a passion of fiery indigna- 
tion or heartbreaking pity, as to come 
back to self.consciousness with a shock 
of surprise. I have listened to them 
with tears in my eyes and cold chills 
running up and down my spinal column. 


KINDS OF ORATORY 


It is a fascinating study to watch the 
disclosure of those various types of ora- 
tory which have developed ip every age 
and every place since time began; in 
the Agora of Athens; the Forum of 
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Rome; the Assembly of France; the 
Parliament of England; the Congress of 
America. This teamster is stormy, dar- 
ing, impassioned. That brewer is reck- 
less, defiant, determined. A horse shoer 
is subtle, sarcastic, ironical. A butcher 
is logical, profound, convincing. An iron- 
molder is humorous, fantastic, poetical. 
One gestures wildly; another gracefully, 
and a third does not move a muscle. 
There is a certain tall, slim, sandy, seri- 
ous looking young pattern maker who 
captivates me. Youshould see him stand 
with his left hand in his pocket and em- 
phasize his thoughts with the right one, 
in which he grips a soft, black felt hat. 
When he lifts, waves or swings it my 
heart surges, so graceful, so compelling, 
so entrancing is its movement. Where 
did this uneducated man acquire his rare 
vocabulary? Who taught him this di- 
vinest of the arts—to conquer his fellow- 
men by speech? It stirs one’s blood to 
behold these native powers, and to hear 
these untutored men speak like savants 
and sages is a tonic. Nothing ever gave 
me a more profound sense of the inherent 
majesty of simple manhood. I should 
like to see an irruption of these hard 
hitting orators into some ecclesiastical 
meetings which I have attended! The 
floor of the arena would soon be strewn 
with inanimate forms of defeated gladi- 
ators, clothed in black coats and white 
ties, I think. 


IGNORING THE INDIVIDUAL 


There is one thing more. It seems to 
an ordinary observer that the stress of 
this reformatory movement is being laid 
too much upon the salvation of the class 
or the mass—in a lump, and not enough 
upon the transformation of the man, as 
individual. Can that be done? How 
about elevating the discipline of an army 
without improving that of the single 
soldier? Peopledivide on this line. These 
Trade-Unionists believe with all their 
hearts that you can so improve a social 
or commercial system as certainly to im- 
prove the individuals in it, and perhaps 
you can a little; but not much. They 
also believe that if you improve the en- 
vironment of the individual you will im- 
prove the individual himself—and so do I 
—sometimes! But they must not forget 
that countless thousands of human beings 
who have acquired everything in the line 
of these improved conditions for which 
they are so earnestly struggling are hope- 
less scoundrels or pitiful nobodies. 

What I miss in those Central Labor 
Union meetings is the appeal to the indi- 
vidual will; the plea for personal man- 
hood; the uplifted ideal for the single, 
solitary soul! In our churches perhaps 
we hear too little about the betterment of 
the conditions of men, but in the labor 
meetings I am certain we hear too little 
about the betterment of the men them- 
selves. What good will shorter hours and 
better wages do a drunkard, a gambler or 
a sensualist? How much happier will 
they make his wife and children if he 
does not conquer his personal vices? 

I think that the Labor Union has a 
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great mission, but that the laborers have 
as much need of a church as before its 
organization. The labor movement may 
become a cult, but it will not do for a re- 
ligion. 

Probably the Church owes more to the 


“labor movement” than it gives; but it 
cannot give all that the “‘labor move- 
ment”’ asks, for this would be to array 
itself against one class in behalf of an- 
other—which is as impossible for it as 
for the Government. 


The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
-among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
‘Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 


-Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


257. A member of my church finds difficulty 
in feeling the reality of God as she prays to 
him. She thinks her difficulty is not intel- 
lectual. She believes in a personal, present, 


Heavenly Father, but cannot feel his presence.. 


Can you suggest a means of making God more 
sivid for her?—B. E. R. (Wisconsin.) 

It is worth remembering, in the first place, 
that feeling is not the vital matter and that 
feeling is often lacking in other personal rela- 
tions that we know are real and significant. 
If the person believes that she has real reason 
for confidence in the present Heavenly Father, 
she may go confidently ahead on that fact. 
In the long run, feeling is quite certain to 
come into line with such faith. In any per- 
sonal relation the vital thing is to fulfill the 


-conditions upon which the relation would 


naturally become to us real and let the results 
‘come incidentally. For example, few things 
do more to draw souls together than the care- 
ful expression of gratitude. Let one go over 
‘the plain, obvious reasons for thanksgiving to 
God and see how surely his heart will warm in 
the process. A real self-sacrificing service is 
also practically sure to help the feeling of 
intimacy in prayer. The continuous staying 
in the atmosphere of the life of Christ is also 
not only one condition, but in a way includes 
all the conditions of the reality of the per- 
sonal relation with God. It is through Christ 
above all that God brings home to us the in- 
dubitable conviction of our communion with 
him. 


258. It seems to be an accepted teaching of 
the Bible that God cares especially for the 
weak and unfortunate in this world. Much 
poetry is written to that effect. I, who have 
been peculiarly offlicted, have not found it to 
be true in my life, and my observation and 
knowledge of other lives makes it seem like 
mere sentiment. I am forced to believe that it 
is the strong, mentally or physically, who, 
by virtue of their strength, are wise, cour- 
ageous, confident and competent to bear the 
stress of life, to whom circumstances yield 
and help and success come. Itis a real fact 
‘that the battle is to the strong. How then can 
one believe in the promises of God?—c. K. D. 
(New York.) 

1. My inquirer might well remember that 
successful achievement in a given set of cir- 
-cumstances is one thing, and the sense of the 
‘love and care of God and rest in him, quite 
another. Some supposedly very successful 
lives are, after all, in the real spirit of them, 
dismal failures. And, on the other hand, lives 
into which success—as men often count success 
—has rarely come, have, in a very true sense, 
made such high attainment in character as to 
have most fully learned life’s lesson, and most 
truly succeeded. 2. Christ’s promise is not for 
any, I suppose, necessarily a promise of de- 
liverance from trouble, but rather the promise, 
‘*My grace is sufficient.’”? That is, the sup- 
posed ‘‘ teaching of the Bible” can hardly be 
said to be what the question implies. 3. Very 
many who are thought of as belonging to “‘ the 
weak and the unfortunate,’’ are, nevertheless, 
among those who have proved themselves 


strongest morally and spiritually. And while 
no doubt the moral and spiritual fight is often 
made more difficult by physical lack, the phys- 
ical lack need not be the decisive factor. 
Much of the best work that the world has ever 
seen has been done under severe physical lim- 
itations. For myself, I do not believe, there- 
fore, that it is true that the battle is to the 
strong, in the sense of simply the physically 
or intellectually strong. A man’s spirit often 
counts far more in the final victory. 


259. 1. Have Congregationalists any fairly 
well-defined common basis of belief that dis- 
tinguishes them from the most conservative or 
the most liberal bodies? 2. Isit good ecclesi- 
astical form for us, as Congregationalists, to 
receive members by letter from Unitarian and 
Universalist churches? 3. What is the most 
essential matter of belief to be required of 
adults who enter our churches on confession 
of faith?—A. H. (Michigan.) 

1. It seems to me pretty plain that, on the 
whole, the doctrinal position of Congregation- 
alists must be defined as rather mediating, 
not for the most part strongly Calvinistie or 
strongly Arminian, strongly radical or strongly 
conservative, tpough including in their mem- 
bership many who are quite conservative and 
many who are quite liberal. The denomina- 
tion is characterized, perhaps, more by a spirit 
than by a definite creed. It has insisted 
strongly on the lordship of Christ, and on the 
continuous leadership of the Spirit, and has 
therefore maintained all the more readily en- 
tire openness to the truth. I do not think it 
is possible to separate them by any distinct 
doctrinal test from other evangelical bodies; 
though, on the one hand, they are neither 
Unitarians nor Universalists and, on the other 
hand, not strongly conservative in the sense 
of the theology of the “‘old school.’”’ I may 
well refer my inquirer to a very suggestive 
article by Prof. Williston Walker on Changes 
in Theology among American Congregation- 
alists in the American Journal of Theology 
for Apri), 1906. 

2. In strictness, probably not, though the 
individual position may vary so much in such 
cases that I should believe every case might 
well be taken up by itself, as distinctly in- 
dividual. 

8. The belief in Christ as Lord. My own 
feeling is that the one sole thing concerning 
which we ought to insist in admitting any 
one to the Church of Christ is, Does he count 
himself first and foremost a disciple of Jesus 
Christ? 1f so, he seems to me to belong in 
the circle of the disciples. 


260. Can we say that the sun really stood 
still during the Battle of Gibeon, as recorded 
in Josh. 10: 12-14, or must we accept the 
conclusion of Professors Cook and Cheyne, 
that these verses are quotations from a book 
of poetry called, The Book of Jashar; or, 
finally, can we only account for the same by 
saying that it was a historical miracle, to be 
classed with those of the New Testament?— 
Ww. E. G. (Minnesota.) 


There is a poetical quotation, I suppose, 
clearly involved, which was not intended to 
be taken as cold fact. As Professor Kent puts 
it, ‘‘ It is the natural poetic method of stating 
that the overthrow of their forces was as com- 
plete as would ordinarily require two days to 
accomplish.’”’ *It is quite possible, however, 
that this poetical, quotation from the Book of 
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Jashar may have been misunderstood by a 
later Judean writer, who interpreted it liter- 
ally. y 


261. Do you think that God, in performing 
the miracles of the Old Testament, used the 
“forces of nature’? in such a way as to leave 
any doubt as to his agency in them, and his 
alone?7—A. B. G. (South Dakota.) 

The Old Testament records of miracles, I 
suppose, indicate points at which the writers 
at least thought they saw the special agency 
of God and were sure of God’s co-working. 
It is quite possible that we might now see rea- 
sons under the same circumstances for laying 
the emphasis at other points than those em- 
phasized by the Old Testament writers, though 
we might be equally sure of the presence and 
working of God. That is, we might agree in 
the conclusions of the Old Testament writers, 
rather than in the points chosen by them, as 
specially indicating the divine agency. In 
general, it should be noted that it is not pos- 
sible to make sweeping statements concern- 
ing the Old Testament miracles as a whole. 
They have to be considered on their individual 
merits. And, on the other hand, it ought al- 
ways to be recognized that the miraculous by 
no means pervades the Old Testament to the 
extent which is often supposed. 


Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


The Negro in Oratorio 


Tke Coleridge-Taylor Choral Society of this 
city has, within the past month, given the im- 
pressive oratorio, The Atonement, here, in Bal- 
timoreand in Philadelphia. The initial render- 
ing was in this city and at the First Congre- 
gational Church, the Ladies’ Home Missionary 
Society sharing in the profits. The interest 
was such that a fortnight in advance, all the 
best seats were sold. People lined up at three 
o’clock in the morning before the music store 
on the first day of the sale. The large audi- 
ence was not disappointed in this new work of 
the Choral Society that has for several seasons 
made such a profound impression with the 
singing of Hiawatha. It hardly seemed pos- 
sible that so high a standard could be main- 
tained. But the chorus of one hundred and 
fifty sang with the same precision and attack 
this more somber and intricate composition. 
They kept right up to pitch, coming out from 
the weird minor chords and landing just on 
the right key at the exact second indicated by 
the swing of Professor Layton’s baton. 

It is something to see this big black giant 
leading his chorus. The rapid swing of his 
arms carries them on in accelerated crescendo, 
till the swelling harmonies almost engulf one. 
For an instant the colossal figure, motionless, 
with arms outspread, is silhouetted against the 
tiers of white dresses and eager faces; the 
music is like a sobbing sea; the leader’s hands 
come together, and the musie dies into silence 
as softly as the gentlest lapping wave touches 
the shore. The score is extremely difficult, 
and presents a succession of strained and 
minor effects very somber and solemn, relieved 
by but the faintest glimmer of the light of the 
resurrection morning. It happened thatit was 
given here on the day of the earthquake. To 
come under the spell of such music between 
the reading of extras telling the appalling 
news, was extremely depressing. Three thou- 
sand tickets were sold before the chorus started 
for Philadelphia, a new field tothem. In Bal- 
timore they were heard with the same appreci- 
ation as last year. 


Social Functions 


Gallaudet College has just had its forty- 
second Presentation Day. The President of 
the United States graciously showed his inter- 
est by referring in his brief address to the 
themes presented in the essays and speeches 
of the students. It is a happy fashion that 
he has, and however far afield a speaker may 


‘ 
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goin his hearing, when he comes to a stop the 
President in a few remarks shows that he has 
not only galloped at his side, but has circled 
beyond. 

A pleasant affair lately was a farewell din- 
ner given at the .Y. M. C. A. to Dr. Emily 
Young O’Brien, wife of the new editor of the 
Boston Transcript, who has hitherto been its 
able Washington correspondent. The range 
of Dr. O’Brien’s life in this city is indicated 
by the hosts, who represented Congress, the 
District Commissioners, the Associated Chari- 
ties, Civic Center, Neighborhood House, the 
Collegiate Alumnz and the Hungry Club. 
Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland presided, and the 
wheels of after dinner talk ran nimbly after 
the Commissioner's remark, ‘‘A long spoke 
makes a tired fellow,” or words to that effect. 

Rey. Teunis Hamlin, D. D.,and Mrs. Hamlin 
-of the Church of the Covenant have just sailed 
for a six months’ holiday abroad. The church 
marked the twenty years of his ministry here 
‘oy handing him a purse of over $4,500. 


The President and the Forests 


Among those before Congress anxious to 
press legislation their way, has just been a 
large delegation of Forestry folks with the 
governors of New Hampshire and of North 
Carolina as leading figures. They came to 
urge the bill for the White Mountain and the 
Appalachian forests reserves. After appear- 
ing before the House Committee on Agricul- 
‘ture, they went to the White House, where 
after the personal introduction of the forty to 
the President, he made their interest his by 
saying, ‘‘Our work, gentlemen, ’’ rather than 
*“‘vyours.”’ Itis understood that a majority of 
the House Committee favors the bill. 


‘Washington and San Francisco 


The trees of the city once more stand dressed 
in living green, and the beauty of lawns, parks 
and highways is the admiration of visitors and 
the joy and reward of its heavily taxed non- 
The glory that arches our 

thoroughfares is such a contrast to the photo- 
graphs of chaos and ruin in the city that so 
proudly held the key of the Golden Gate. The 
capital, like the rest of the country, has sprung 
to the rescue; in every government depart- 
ment, school and churcb, money has been con- 
tributed and the entire city has been canvassed 
for both money and clothing. The men of the 
United States Geological Survey have been 
‘besieged by the newspaper people for infor- 
mation concerning earthquakes. One more 
philosophical than scientific remarks with cer- 
tainty, ‘‘ There are two things one cannot 
dodge, a microbe and an earthquake.” A 
dear old saint says, ‘‘I cannot talk about it; 
the Lord sent it, and I keep saying over and 
over to myself, Blessed is he, whosoever shall 


~ not be offended in me.”’ 


‘Howard University’s New President 


The name of Rey. Wilbur Thirkield, D. D, 
‘is not unknown to Congregationalists, for he 
has been for some years actively engaged in 
the work of educating the colored race under 
the Methodist auspices. A new interest at- 
taches to him now as the man just chosen by 
the board of trustees of Howard University 
to be its president. He is a trifle past fifty, 
not very tall, rather spare, alert and vigorous. 
The lines of his smooth-shaven, intellectual 
face indicate strength and determination. Dr. 


 Thirkield has been corresponding secretary 


of the Freedman’s Aid and Southern Educa- 


tional Society of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church. He was founder and for atime the 


president of Gammon Theological Seminary 
at Atlanta, for which he secured an endow- 
ment of over half a million. Thus he has had 
experience and has shown the capabilities to 
fit him for the delicate and difficult task now 


_ presented tohim. It would have been pleasing 


to Congregationalists had the future president 
of Howard University been discovered in their 


- denomination, thus maintaining the traditions 


-of the past; but they are broad-minded enough 
to be glad if the right leader has been found 
in the Methodist Church, and will rejoice to 
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learn of his acceptance and success. He will 
have a strong and loyal band of professors, 
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many of them of New England stock, who have 
kept the faith in the form of their forefathers. 


Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church ) 


The Culmination of a Winter’s Campaign 


Twenty-five out of sixty churches have been 
kind enough to answer a letter of special in- 
quiry, which proportion shows the difficulty 
state registrars have to contend with, in dila- 
tory pastors and clerks. These twenty five 
ehurehes in 1905 made a net gain of 661 mem- 
bers, and spent in their work and for benevo- 
lences $426,000 On Haster Sunday, or the 
nearest communion service, they received 606 
new members, nearly 500 of them on confes- 
sion, the Easter gains almost equaling those 
of the rest of the year. Hight churches out 
of twenty-seven, however, received 466 new 
members, two of these, Tompkins Avenue 
and Central, 104 and 110 respectively, or one- 
third of the entire Kastertide increase. The 
other nineteen churches averaged eleven each, 

Taken as a whole, the Manhattan- Brooklyn 
Conference of sixty churches has had an aver- 
age year of progress. The churches have not 
yet realized the swift, new conditions that 
confront them, the influx of immigrants, the 
opening of new territories, the new mobiliza- 
tion of population, the meager resources for 
church extension, the still chaotic problem of 
federation, the continued social unrest and 
the steady decline of church attendance. The 
total gains this year are less than a year ago, 
and the small per capita gifts still limit the 
Christian propaganda in the metropolis. 


Brooklyn Accessions and Progress 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has completed five 
years at Central during which he has received 
1,100 members, probably a record in the de- 
nomination, especially among churches that 
have long before reached national prominence 
and great prosperity. The net increase each 
year has been respectively, 111, 176, 106, 134, 
158, and last month on Easter Day 110, of whom 
82 were on confession of faith. The present 
membership is 2,164, the net increase under 
Dr. Cadman being 800 less five. An Easter 
offering for church extension was over $1,100. 
The Bible school numbers 1,200, Dr. Cadman 
having alarge Bible class of men. As he can 
no longer keep up a systematic visitation of 
all the church members, it is proposed to divide 
the parish into twelve districts, each in charge 
of a deacon with a corps of visitors, all infor- 
mation reaching the pastor systematically. In 
addition, Rev. S. V. Trowbridge, Miss Stitt 
and Miss Gulick will visit throughout the 
parish, and Dr. Cadman will give special at- 
tention to the afflicted, absentees and others 
who need him most. 

Plymouth and South Churches have both 
had their usual happy first Sunday in May, 
Dr. Hillis receiving sixty new members and 
Dr. Lyman forty-three. Under Rev. Boyd 
Edwards, the Bible school at South Church 
has risen to 1,029. 

Tompkins Avenue, getting larger and more 
enthusiastic than ever under Dr. Waters’s 
vigorous and optimistic leadership, made a 
net gain last year of 118 members and spent 
$45,000. Its great home school numbers now 
1,200, The pastor received 104 new members 
at Easter. Twelve hundred partook of the 
Lord’s Supper on the preceding Thursday. 
Dr. Waters has found a satisfactory associate 
in Rey. F. A. Marsland, whose mature experi- 
ence is felt in the large parish. The Park 
Avenue Branch with its school of 1,000 has 
found a ripe leader in Rey. I. H. Polhemus 
formerly at Newark. 

At Clinton Avenue, Dr. Boynton reccived 
twenty and the Willoughby Avenueand Atlatic 
Avenue chapels added nineteen more, a total 
of thirty-nine. 


Threatened Division at Mt. Vernon 


First Church, Mt. Vernon, is full of trouble, 
partly due to a dispute as to whether the socio- 
logical or even socialistic propaganda has been 
put above that of the spiritual purpose of the 
church; also concerning the wisdom of a new 
location for the edifice, and a difference of 
opinion as to its recent progress and pas- 
toral leadership. In the midst of this four- © 
cornered struggle Rev. W. B. Allis has re- 
signed, and a nucleus of sixty seven members 
is said to have asked him to lead a movement 
for a new Congregational church over in a 
newer section of the city. After sitting four 
hours, a dismissal council adjourned after 
authorizing a committee to put into careful 
phraseology the conclusion to which it had 
come and to eall the council together again in 
two or three weeks for a final judgment. 


Round about Manhattan 


Dr. Stimson celebrated Easter with addi- 
tional joy as he was able to announce that he 
had secured $20,000, reducing the mortgage on 
the land to $50,000, its increased value now 
reaching nearly seven times that sum. On the 
same day the interest for another year, $2,000, 
was also pledged. Steadily and surely this 
church is emerging from beneath its heroic 
burden, and in addition to these special 
amounts it raised last year over $18,000, be- 
sides making a net gain of twenty-two new 
members. Broadway Tabernacle made an 
Easter offering for its Bethany work of over 
$4,000, after taking two special offerings for 
Endowment Funds and Church Extension, the 
preceding month. Thirty new members were 
recaived. Since Mr. E. C. Knapp returns to 
Hartford next season the Tabernacle has en- 
gaged Rev. Dubois H. Loux, Ph. D., as its 
director of Bible study, to begin immediately 
after the summer vacation. Dr. Loux is tak- 
ing post-graduate study at Union Seminary, 
and was last summer one of the most success- 
ful workers in the summer evangelistic cam- 
paign. The Tabernacle will ba open all sum- 
mer, as was always the case until it occupied 
its temporary home at Mendelssohn Hall. 

SYDNEY. 


Congregational Fund for the 
Relief of California Sufferers 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher of 
Boston, reports the following amounts received, up 
to and including May 12. All are from churches 
unless otherwise specified. 


Previously acknowledged ................ $3,849 33 
Brockton, Wendell Avenue............... 12 80 
@Hi fon Vill@).2. 6% Sésencskaences torus Getess 25 00 
Nahant, Independent................-.... 20.00 
SOUtM DON IS teases cteletnate cileteatts cans 5.00 
(Of) Gre Nthe aAnrnatonoganocdidciodonh or aogenons 23.00 
North Attleboro, Trinity -................ 16.00 
Readin ei sciecs cossesn ooo toile cioersarrstesoessc. 126.49 
Reading, Sunday School.................. 28.20 
Worcester, Old South..................... 176.00 
Templeton, Trinitarian................... T.T7 
Greenfield, First ice ceisice ce vaceesac veer ve 18.00 


Montvale, Church, Sunday School and 


VRS Ciba tne caessiaccueassieses 1311 
Middleporowhinstaaeeranicicieeienete- 20.00 
Middleporo Ve Pr SO: Hoaenccaieres-lscictiiss's 2.25 
Way NN NOLO ee miseletisimonisetneteiets/s-tisiassels> 25.00 
Newton, North Evangelical Church and 

SUNGAVISCHOOMecries cecteesiesi sw eisinelceiee 2 15.00 
Dorchester, Village... ..6......seccsceeee 26.42 
PATENTS GoeN OLDE setlatse misses cue'ersisia/<isis's/<lei='sieiste 4.85 
Rutlanaiee. eens) Pate 20.00 
Hanson, First.............+2seeee seen eeges 8.21 
Wellesley Hills, First.............eeeeeee. 148 85 
South Boston, Phillips.........+........+. TA a 
West Winfield, New York, Immanuel... 10.00 
INGWIDELY pur Stem cers cecclelevieee deuce aisle re 51.17 
INOFtht ROCHOSter:. 5.0505 ce occ nce meee ceenne 400 
Dorchester pel Sri Hee <. secleasleisiesisectsiesiels 222.53 
UT OUa lesere aiatthe oie ctatre sists nie o etoinineteteiittalalstots\olane »/ $4,950.75 
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19 May 1906 


A Half-Century of Congregationalism in Nebraska 


When, on May 2, the first in the three days’ 
series of meetings celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of First Church, Omaha, and of the 
beginnings of Congregationalism in Nebraska 
‘was called to order, the contrast between that 
day fifty years gone, when Rev. George G. 


Omaha First’s Earliest Building 


Rice of Council Bluffs delivered the first ser- 
mon preached by a Congregationalist in Ne- 
braska, and this, when Rev. G. E. Taylor 
opened the hour of devotion with the subject, 
The Path by Which We Have Come, was 


vivid. 
THEN AND NOW 


Then, Omaha was a raw and ragged town 
of two or three hundred people ready to move 
on anywhere after the beckoning hand of 
fortune; now, it is a city of shaded streets, 
beautiful homes, immense enterprises, large 
wealth, with more than a hundred thousand 
inhabitants in conditions settled as those of 
New England. Then, a territory of prairie 
and little else; now, a state one-fifth larger 
than all New England, with industries, agri- 
cultural products and bank accounts, schools 
and colleges so far beyond the dreams of the 
fathers and the knowledge of the average 
Easterner that it is wise not to give figures 
lest we be assessed more than the Illinois plan 
calls for to enrich the treasury of the national 
society. Then, May 4, 1856, the First Church, 
that day organized with nine members, the 
solitary representative of Congregationalism 
in an undeveloped empire; now, a splendid 
church of 320 members, thoroughly organized 
for aggressive work, housed in a handsome 
edifice valued at $100,000, through the fine busi- 
ness capacity and hard work of its present 
pastor free of debt and holding a commanding 
place in the religious life of the great middle 
West. 


LEADERS OF FIRST CHURCH 


Of its eight pastors, the first and its founder, 
the Abraham of Nebraska Congregationalism, 
was Rev. Reuben Gaylord, Connecticut born, 
Yale valedictorian, seventeen years a mission- 
ary in Iowa, where he helped found lowa 
College, then sent by the Home Missionary 
Society to Omaha where, after a winter’s 
preaching in the assembly hall of the terri- 
torial legislature, he labored nine years, or- 
ganizing the church, building its first house 
of worship and laying not only broad, strong 
foundations for its future but, also, for that 
of Congregationalism in the state to be and 
in the regions beyond. After the brief pas- 
torates of A. D. Stowell, W. W. Rose, E. S. 
Palmer, from 1864 to 1870, Rev. A. F. Sherrill 


A Stirring State Meeting at Omaha 


‘ 


By Joun E. Tuttuez, D. D., Lincotn 


was ordained and installed and for eighteen 
years, with devotion and ability, not only led 
the church steadily forward but sent out col- 
onies to found new organizations. After six 
years under the eloquent Duryea, and an 
interregnum of two, the church called from 
Massachusetts Rev. F. A. Warfield, who, 
having guided it through two years of severe 
commercial depression, was succeeded in 1898 
by the present pastor, Dr. Hubert C. Herring, 
who for eight years has not only made a splen- 
did record as preacher and pastor but, in the 
rapidly developing work of the: denomination 
in the state, has been a leader of broad vision, 
tireless energy and commanding ability. 

In fifty years, the church has enrolled 1,200 
members and, in the last twenty-three, has 
sent out colonies to form St. Mary’s Avenue, 
Plymouth, Hillside and Pilgrim Churches. 

With fine denominational spirit, Dr. Herring 
signalized the fiftieth anniversary of his church 
by special meetings of the State Association 
and the State Home Missionary Society, so 
subordinating to the larger history and issues 
of the state those of his own church that the 
session seemed rather a state than a local 
celebration, with its inspiring program of his- 
torical addresses and consideration of funda- 
mental and general problems. 


THE PROGRAM 


Each day’s session followed a carefully- 
prepared order, whose main features were in- 
spiring reviews of the material growth of the 
state, by Senator Anderson; of Congregation- 
alism in Nebraska, by Superintendent Bross; 
of the work of Congregational women, by Mrs. 
J. E. Tuttle, president of the Woman’s State 
H. M. U.; of the Endeavor and Sunday school 
history by state President Chase and Mr. San- 
derson; the history of home missions, by Dr. 
Tuttle, president of the state society; of state 
educational institutions, by Editor French, 
with addresses on Christian Education by 
President Perry of Doane and Principals Hart 
and F.C. Taylor. These were supplemented 
by splendid addresses by President King of 
Oberlin on The Fandamental Nature of Re- 
ligion and The Way to Life’s Values; Dr. 
Gladden on Recollections of a Lifetime; Miss 
Evans of Carleton College on the Educational 
Responsibilities of Congregational Women; 
followed by Prof. Laura H. Wild of Doane 
College on Tri-Unity and by stimulating 
speeches by Secretaries Richards and Newell. 


GROWTH 


It seems incredible that the story of these 
fifty years, when measured by things done, 
lies within the lifetime of persons now active 
in the churches of the state, who have not 
only seen First Church emerge from the 
pioneer stage, with its literal setting of In- 
dians, prairie schooners, buffalo, coyotes and 
Mormons, but who have been leaders in state 
work and are now counselors of the denomi- 
nation in our borders. In the last twelve 
months three churches have received in a 
single day aS many members as all the 
churches added during the first ten years. 
In 1887 the State Association was formed, with 
a membership of three churches. Today it 
includes ten local associations, with two hun- 
dred churches, of which twenty-three are 
German, two Swedish, one Welsh, a member- 
ship of nearly 16,000, contributing over $26,000 
the last year for benevolence, over $180,000 
for current expenses and holding property 
valued at $786,000. In fifty years over 44,000 
members have been received, three and a half 
million dollars given for current expenses and 
half a million for benevolence. 


HOME MISSIONS AND EDUCATION 


In this time the National Home Missionary 
Society.has been represented in the state by 
six, superintendents, Reuben Gaylord, O. W. 
Merrill, Gates, C. W. Merrill, Maile and Bross, 
who, with such pastors as Heaton, Father 
Turner, Sherrill and Gregory, such educa- 
tors as Perry and laymen like Harris, Doane, 
Miller and Lee, have literally subdued a king- 
dom. In accord with the genius of Congrega- 
tionalism, a system of Christian education, the 
most complete of any of the newer states, has 
been carefully developed. Today it is repre- 
sented by Doane College, founded in 1872— 
with Perry as its first and present president, 
jast now girding himself for the task of rais- 
ing $100,000 to meet conditional gifts of Car- 
negie and Pearson—and the four academi2s 
which are its feeders—Franklin in the south- 
west under Hart, Gates in the northeast under 
J. E. Taylor, Weeping Water in the southeast 
under F. C. Taylor and Chadron, under Ober- 
kotter, with a contributory territory in the 
northwest of 35,000 square miles, without 
competition from any school above the gram- 
mar grade in all that region. Altogether 
these are training 778 students under 42 teach- 
ers, holding property valued at $180,000 and 
having an endowment of but $166,000. 


SELF-SUPPORT VOTED 


The climax of interest was when the State 
Missionary Society unanimously voted to as- 
sume at once the support of the state work. 
Organized in 1883, incorporated in 1904, pre- 
ceded by ten years by the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union, which has splendidly sup- 
plemented its work, the state society has been 
slowly moving toward self-support. In view 
of the burdens on the national society necessi- 
tating decreasing gifts to this state; of the 
fact that last year of $9,600 expended in this 
state over $6,000 was raised within the state; 
it was generally felt and was especially urged 
by home missionary pastors and laymen, that 
in the present prosperity of the state, the as- 
sumption of self-support should no longer be 
deferred. While this step means the necessity 
of increasing the contributions of the churches 
by about $5,000 this year, the outlook is full 
of hope. The attitude of the state to the re- 
organization of the national society, as a con- 


REV. HUBERT C. HERRING 
Present pastor of Omaha First Church 


stituent state, is that of cordial co-operation 
within the necessities imposed by the burden 
of self-support the coming year. Dr. Tuttle 
was nominated as director on the board of the 
national society and Rey. Messrs. Bullock, 
Cowan and Taylor wifh Laymen Selleck, Hart 
and Rising, as members. 
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RETIREMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT BROSS 


To this Growning achievement of the first 
fifty years of Congregationalism in Nebraska, 
no one man has contributed more than the 
retiring superintendent of home missions, Dr. 
Harmon Bross, who lays down his work only 
because he feels the necessity of change and 
reasonable freedom from exacting cares, after 
so long a pericd of trying, though highly suc- 
cessful service. 

Dr. Bross has given to home missions in 
Nebraska practically all his life, certainly the 
best of it, since his service in the Civil War. 
He has been conspicuous among the state 
superintendents for his faithful and untiring 
efforts wisely and economically to discharge 
the grave duties Jaid nyon him by the state 


HARMON BRKOSS, D. D. 
Superintendert of Home Missions in Nebraska fifteen years 


and the national society. For eleven years 


pastor at Crete, where under his ministry 
the church increased from a membership of 
fourteen to 185 and a house of worship was 
erected, he,was in 1884 appointed general mis- 
sionary in the Northwest, to aid Superintend- 
ent Maile, who, with but seventeen self-sup- 
porting churches out of 168 under his care, 
and a rapidly developing and almost unlimited 
field, was unable to carry on the work alone. 
In 1885, the counties of northwestern Ne- 


_ braska were organized and a rush of new 


settlers began. Bross was there as quickly, 
exploring the new regions, and when the first 
train went into the new town of Chadron he 
was aboard, to plant the institutions of the 
gospel in the sandhills and to inaugurate a 
period of energetic expansion in home mis- 
sions, marked by the occupancy of many new 
fields and the establishment of outposts on the 
far frontier. Pushing on, he was made mis- 
sionary for the Black Hills and part of Wyo- 
ming where, by the organization of churches 
in groups for mutual encouragement, and by 
tent work from place to place, he secured 
large and permanent results. 

In 1889, on the resignation of Superintendent 


.Maile, Dr. Bross was elected to the office of 
’ superintendent, which he has filled with signal 


success for fifteen years. Then the entire 
western half of the state was as truly pioneer 


ground as was the eastern when Gaylord 


entered it, thirty-five years before. With in- 
adequate gifts from the national society, with 
almost no leaders among the settlers to whom 
responsibility in the churches could be given, 
to the usual difficulties and discouragements 
of the superintendent’s work were added the 


_discouragements of the drought of 1890, fol- 


lowed by that of five years later, when it 
seemed as if the work of all the years must be 
lost. Through all this Dr. Bross went with a 
quiet courage, unbending perseverance and 
unyielding hope, which form one of the 
noblest pages in the noble history of mis- 
sionary work in Nebraska. Under his admin- 


istration the churches have multiplied nearly 
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one-half, their membership four-fold, thei 
contributions more than three-fold, and the 
organized work of the churches has been 
carried to a high degree of efficiency. 

An industrious, persevering, earnest man of 
practical qualities and of unselfish purpose, 
Dr. Bross has made a splendid record in one 
of the largest and most exacting fields. He 
has met discouragement with patience and 
hope, critical questions and experiences with 
sound common sense and has shown a spirit of 
faith and unselfishness which has made his 
work of permanent value on which his suc- 
cessor can build without fear. 

Now at seventy, when most men, especially 
after so many years of wearing work, ex- 
posure and anxiety would naturally seek a 
well-earned repose, he offers his services to 
the state as a general missionary, without 
salary, to go among the churches on the 
frontier and help them as he may be able. 
The spectacle of this veteran, turning his face 
toward the battle line, is a fitting sequel to 
the years of strenuous work celebrated at 
Omaha and a happy omen, we trust, of the 
spirit which wiil make the next fifty years 
better yet. 


The California Missions of the 
A. M. A. 


Intelligence received by the American Mis- 
sionary Association from Rey. Dr. Pond, 
superintendent of the California Chinese and 
Japanese Mission, under date of April 30, is 
as follows: 

One hundred and twenty-five Chinese, men, 
women and children, have been gathered at 
our Berkeley Mission House. Jee Gam, Lee 
Hong and Ng Chan Tsi, driven from San 
Francisco by earthquake and fire, improved 
the opportunity for gospel work at Berkeley, 
and ten Chinese women expressed their full 
purpose to follow Christ. Three of these cases 
were so clear that Brother Rathbone of North 
Church, after careful scrutiny, yielding to 
their desire, baptized them and received them 
to that church last evening. This is the lar- 
gest single harvest we have ever received 
among the women. Before the service I di- 
vided among these workers about $160, in 
partial payment of their salaries for April, 
bringing them great relief. I spoke to them 
of ‘‘ Things that cannot be shaken,’’ with Jee 
Gam for interpreter. 

Then I went to the Japanese Mission in 
Oakland. The assembly-room was packed. 
It is not large—perhaps eighty persons were 
present. After I had spoken, Brother Okubo 
preached as usual—for we are not afraid with 
our Chinese and Japanese brethren of con- 
tinuing the meetings as long as seems neces- 
sary and useful. He spoke to fully four 
hundred Japanese at the Christmas festival, 
and impressed me then as a preacher of power. 
The same elements of successful preaching 
were present last evening. He told me that 
he had just received ten to their Branch 
Church. Mr. Watanabe appealed to me for 
their homeless church in San _ Francisco, 
‘*Would I aid them in paying rent, if they 
could find a suitable place?”’ I assured him 
that we would—and that dear infant church 
is determined not todie. But, O, it is such a 
loss—at least according to our present vision— 
that mission house so well made over for us— 
exactly what we needed, only that we wanted 
more of it. And this I would have negotiated 
for on the very day of the earthquake, if the 
earthquake had not occurred. 


Both in Great Britain and in the United 
States the consumption of distilled liquors 
has decreased in recent years. The average 
American drank last year only four-sevenths 
of the amount of whisky he consumed in 1840, 
But he used fourteen times as much beer, 
and the total amount of alcoholic drinks used 
in this country last year was one-eighth of 
the entire expenditure for food. 
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~ Closet and Altar 


SELF-CONTROL 


We know that whosoever is begotten of 
God sinneth not; but he that was begotten 
of God keepeth himself. 


As to chivalry and honor, their very 
being, in the sense we know them today, 
is rooted in Christianity. For what is 
the essence of all these ideas? Is it not 
of a force restrained, tempered with 
gentleness, devoted to noble uses? And 
is not that precisely what Christianity 
stands for?—J. Brierley. 


All sins mar God’s image, but sins of 
temper mar God’s image and God’s work 
and man’s happiness.—Henry Drummond. 


Be still and cool in thy own mind and 
spirit from thy own thoughts, and then 
thou wilt feel the principle of God, to 
turn thy mind to the Lord God, from 
whom life comes; whereby thou mayest 
receive his strength and power to allay 
all blustering storms and tempest. That 
is it which works up into patience, into 
innocency, into soberness, into stillness, 
into stayedness, into quietness, up to God 
with his power.—George Fou. 


In a cutting manner did the moralist 
answer Alexander the Great, boasting 
that he was lord of thé world: ‘‘Thou 
art,”’ said he to him, ‘‘a servant to my 
servants, a slave to those lusts over 
which I am lord.”,—Thomas Boston. 


A little kingdom I possess, 
Where thovghts and feelings dwell, 
And very hard I find the task 
Of governing it well; 
For passion tempts and troubles me, 
A wayward will misleads, 
And selfishness its shadow casts 
On all my words and deeds. 


I do not ask for any crown 
But that which all may win, 
Nor seek to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 
Be Thou my guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 
Thy happy kingdom in myself 
And dare to take command. 
—Louisa May Alcott. 


And this is life—temptation, trial, strug- 
gle, conflict, possible victory—the strenu- 
ous life! You cannot cowardly give it 
up. And you need all the help you can 
have; and the only adequate help is 
Jesus Christ.—Henry C. King. 


Let me, O Lord, be master of myself 
in an ordered and helpful lite, by Thine 
assistance and to the honor of Thy 
name. Let no sin have dominion over 
me, to bar the way of Thy coming 
and cheat me out of the bounty of 
Thy love and the peace of Thine 
abiding. To this end give me a joy- 
ful and conquering faith that I may 
take life seriously as my appointed 
school of purity and strength. Suffer 
me not to postpone my struggle with 
the evil powers within, but, calling on 
Thy alliance, let me renew this moment 
my overcoming, which, by the grace 
of Thy Holy Spirit, shall become a 
transformation into the image of my 
Redeemer and Example, Christ. And 
with each day’s need and victory, Thine 
be the praise, for Thou art my helper 
and my shield. Amen. 


il 
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The Minister’s Dog 


BY ANNA BURNHAM BRYANT 


“A new dog’s moved into the parson- 
age!’’ burst out Dollie Peck, dashing 
into the parlor with his hat on and his 
face ablaze with excitement. 

Mother looked hard at the hat till he 
took it off, and then she smiled and asked 
him the name of the minister’s dog. . 

“Why—O—I’d’know!”’ said Dollie. 
“T just call him ‘ Doggie,’ but I say it 
kind of coaxy and as if I had a bone in 
my hand. Guess I’ll call him ‘Curly.’ ”’ 

“‘Curly hair, has he?’’ 

“Not very, but I’ve always wanted a 
curly dog, and you can make believe a 
little. Say, Ma, I’m going out to play 
with Curly!”’ 

“What is the name of the family that 
—that ’’— 

“That belongs to the dog?’ inter- 
rupted Dollie, helpfully. ‘‘O, Appletree, 
or something. Huh! they’re all nice 
*nough. You needn’t worry. And the 
dog is just splendid! ’’ 

The next moment he was making the 
minister’s dog do 
stunts through a 
barrel-hoop over on 
the minister’s door- 
step. 

“Well, I suppose 
it might be worse!’’ 
she sighed. ‘At 
any rate, he won’t 
be learning any bad 
language.” 

Mrs. Peck was a 
very loving mother, 
and a dozen “Don’t 
Worry” Clubs 
wouldn’t have done 
her any good. The 
only time in the 
twenty-four hours 
that she didn’t 
worry about Adolphus (it was the other 
boys who had nicknamed him ‘‘ Dollie’’) 
was when he was tucked up in bed, wear- 
ing his pretty blue-striped fiannelette 
night-garment, daintily scalloped at neck 
and sleeves with French blue embroidery 
cotton. Then she felt that he was safe, 
where no bad boys could get at him. 
She little knew what a bad dog could 
do in the way of corrupting his good 
manners. 

Mr. Peck said ‘‘Humph!’’ when she 
told him about it at dinner table. 

‘Don’t worry, dear. We mustn’t make 
a ‘sissy’ of the boy. Let him rough and 
tumble a little—it won’t hurt him; this 
summer at the beach, anyway. For pity’s 
sake, yes, let him run with the dog! I’ve 
heard it said,’’ he added chuckling, ‘‘that 
minister’s children don’t always turn out 
well, but I guess their dogs are safe 
enough.’’ 

The new minister, Mr. Appleby, didn’t 
think there was any need of putting a 
barbed-wire fence around his dog, if the 
little boy in the next house did want to 
play with him ten or a dozen hours out of 
the twenty-four. ‘‘A boy and a dog be- 
long together,’’ he said, ‘‘like a cup and 
saucer, or a cat and her cushion.”’ He 


wasn’t going to interfere. 
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For the Children 


But Curly—we may as well call him 
that, as long as Dollie did—was an old 
dog with new tricks. He had learned them 
ofthe minister’s nephew, and the minis- 
ter knew nothing about them. Three 
months’ private tutoring had taught him 
more mischief than anybody could ever 
whip out of him. One of these tricks 
was stealing umbrellas. Every pleasant 
day the beach was covered with pleasant 
little groups sunning themselves under 
the shade of rainbow-colored umbrellas 
or parasols, and when the sun wasn’t too 
hot, the people under them often furled 
these awnings and laid them folded on 
the sand beside them. This was Curly’s 
chance. He would steal up behind with 
a pensive look seaward, as if he were ask- 
ing, ‘‘ What are the wild waves saying? ”’ 
and suddenly swoop down on the um- 
brella and run with it in his mouth, giv- 
ing the owner a rollicking chase, and 
either dropping it in some safe hiding- 
place in the rocks or swimming out with 
it and leaving it in the water. 


The first time Dollie saw him do it, he 
was frightened, as well as astonished, and 


the minute he got Curly alone he talked 
to him like a father. 

“Tt’s stealing, Curly, and you’ll go to 
jail for it—don’t you know that’s what 
they do to thief-dogs? And I’d just go 
an’ commit sooside in this deep, deep 
water if they did it to you! Please don’t 


do bad things, Curly darling, for I love 


you!” 

Curly would look at him at such times 
with lovely, soft brown eyes that looked 
just exactly like George Washington, but 
the next sunshiny day off he would go on 
an umbrella-hunt, and just as bad as ever. 
Dollie got into a way of going round the 
rocks every night and hunting up the 
stray ones, and carrying them back to 
their owners after dark, tucking them in 
dusky piazza corners or wrapping them 
up in the folds of left-out hammocks. 
Something must be done, of course, but 
he couldn’t tell on Curly. 

People began to miss so many things 
that a feeling of distrust crept into the 
little seaside neighborhood. Curly did 
not steal for his own profit, but any pro- 
visions left on piazzas were quite apt to 
be mysteriously transferred to the neigh- 
bors’ porches. Old Mrs. Damon’s pail of 
hot brown bread that the milkman always 
brought right out of his wife’s oven every 
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Sunday morning got carried over to the 
Campbell cottage, and Mrs. Campbell 
thought it was a nice present from some- 
body and used it for breakfast. A nice 
little pat of butter that Mrs. Judge Bal- 
lard ordered in a hurry for a little ‘‘com- 
pany’”’ she was having one night was 
dropped behind the hedge of pointed firs 
that formed a wind-break back of -the 
house, and was only found there when 
next morning’s sun had made oil of it. 

All of these things Dollie knew, some 
of them he confessed and paid for out of 
his little pocket-money, for how could he 
tell on Curly? Not that he ever told sto- 


ries about it, but he would come around, _ 
hanging his head, and mumble out some-. 
thing about ‘‘made a mistake”’ or ‘‘ for-- 


got’’ or ‘‘found somep’n,’”’ and people 
pitied what they thought his agony of 
bashfulness, and let him off without ask- 
ing too many questions. 

Of late Curly had taken up a new and. 
troublesome line of business. The doc- 
tor’s little girl was fond of dolls, and so 
it seemed was Curly. Certainly he kept. 
an eye on every one of her numerous 
family, and the in- 
stant one was left 


off with it. 
and again Dollie res- 
cued her darlings 
and returned them, 
but one day he was 
not quick enough. 
The doll was ‘‘found 
on him.” 


black day for Dollie. 
His father inter- 
viewed him sternly 
and told him what 


thing happened 
again, 
“What are 
anyway—a sneak?’”’ he asked harshly. 
“Taking a little girl’s playthings and 
destroying them! 
lonesome place and hate myself, if I 
were you! Take one thing along with 


you to think of—you won’t get off so. 


easy next time.’ 
So Dollie knew what to expect, only it 
came sooner than he expected. 


pened, up to the point where Mr. Peck 
requested his son to step into the wood- 


shed with him, at the same time taking - 


down a little toy riding whip which hung 
as an ornament over the hall window. 
Dollie had never been struck in his life. 
It must feel very bad to make your father 
look like that when he did it. ' 
‘Why don’t you speak, eh?” cried his 


father, angrily, cutting at him. It wasa - 


small whip, but it made a bright red mark 
on Dollie’s bare, brown legs. 
Dollie stood looking at him with a face 


of anguish, but not a cry came from his 


quivering white lips. 
‘*Speak, why don’t you?’ cried his 


father again, but this time he did not — 


strike him. Something in his boy’s face 


puzzled him, vexed as he was, and he - 
kept looking sharply at him to try to - 


understand it. 


‘ 


unprotected, he was: 
Time 


That indeed was a. 


to expect if the- 


you, 


I’d get off in some- 


Not quite - 
a week after that, the same thing hap- - 
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Suddenly Dollie sprang past him, with 
a little cry, right out of the low wood- 
- ghed window which stood. open, and 

snatched something from the big dog 
‘bounding towards him. The boy flung 
himself on the dog, stooping over him, 
and tucked the something, whatever it 
_was, into his blouse, giving the dog a 
push, then, and turning back himself 
towards the window. But his father had 
jumped out after him and had him by 
the arm, dragging him in again. 

‘You take your blouse off, sir!’’ he 
said. ‘‘ We’ll settle this once for all.”’ 

He had not seen Dollie take anything 
from the dog and had not spied the stow- 
‘away in his blouse, but Dollie suddenly 
shrieked out: 

“You can whip me, Papa, but I can’t 
take it off! I can’t—I can’t!” 

“Take it off!’’ repeated his father 
sternly. 

Dollie only flung himself face down on 
the floor, hugging his little blouse tight 
about him, and sobbing, ‘‘I can’t, I 
can’t!” 

‘““Where’s that rascal dog that was here 
a minute ago?’’ demanded a loud voice. 
**He had a doll in his mouth. I saw him 
with it.” 

“O, Dr. Dalby, please don’t whip Curly ! 
Please don’t—please don’t!” cried Dollie, 
suddenly starting up with such a sudden 
motion that the armless and legless doll 
fell out on the floor at the Doctor’s feet, 
while the two men stood staring at it. 

‘‘“Where did this come from?’’ de- 
manded the Doctor. ‘‘I saw that dog 
running with it, and ran as fast as I 
could myself to get it. How did you”— 

“T’ll buy you a new one! ”’ said Dollie, 
earnestly. ‘‘Pleasedon’t whiphim! He’s 
only a dog—he couldn’t stand it!” 

‘Come along outside a minute! ”’ said 
the Doctor after a sharp look or two at 
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Dollie, and the two men went out’ to- 
gether. 

When Mr. Peck came back there was a 
new kind of look on his face, and Dollie 
felt an odd difference in his tone as he 
spoke to him. 

**Kenneth! ” 

Dollie’s full name was Kenneth Adol- 
phus, and his father always used that 
name when he had anything serious to 
say to him. It went with a rather stern 
voice usually. But this time the voice 
was low and gentle. 

““Have you been carrying back things 
all summer that that dog’s been stealing 
and running off with?’”’ 

Dollie couldn’t speak. 

‘‘And paying for some of them out of 
your own pocket money? ’”’ 

Dollie set his teeth and shivered. 

“Dr. Dalby thought so, and he’s been 
telling me. Kenneth—speak up! What’d 
you do it for?” 

‘““We’re friends—me’n Curly!” said 
Dollie. ‘*An’ when you’re anybody’s 
friend you have to stick by ’em!”’ 

The big man in front of him who 
‘hated cowards and sneaks and boys 
that were girl-babies’’ felt a quick lump 
in his throat that kept him from saying 
what he wanted to. Instead, with a turn 
of his wrist, he set the little fellow on his 
shoulder. 

‘Come along down street!’’ he cried 
out jovially, as he might have spoken to 
another man. ‘‘ We’ll buy that girl a 
doll that’ll satisfy her—a dozen, if neces- 
sary. Here, Mother, Kenneth and I— 
yes, Kenneth, after this! none of your 
girl-baby names any more as long as he 
lives—we’re going out for a while—be 
back to dinner. Where? O, just for a 
walk together.” 

He had set him down by new, and they 
were walking along side by side, the big 
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fellow and the little one. Kenneth’s 
heart swelled to the bursting point 
with pride and adoration. Together! to- 
gether! And his father to look like that 
at him.— 

‘*Take it all back, you know! ”’ said his 
father, as they went down the walk. 
“You aren’t a sneak. You’rea man and 
a brother.”’ 

They got the doll, a fine one as the 
saleslady informed them, and Kenneth 
had two or three more (little ones) thrown 
in for extra measure. : : 

‘*Now Kenneth, what you want for 
yourself? ’”’ asked his father. ‘You can 
have anything you want—this. store or 
anywhere else. Choose something. 
Whatever you want most. I don’t 
care.”’ 

** Anything? ”’ 

‘Yes sir!” 

“* Anywhere? ”’ 

‘*Top o’ the earth.”’ 

“To keep? ”’ 

‘Sure! Say the word.” 

‘*Then I want Curly! ”’ 

Kenneth’s mother did not know as 

‘much about the minister’s dog as she 
did afterwards, so she did not make any 
serious objection. The minister had be- 
gun to know too much about him, so he 
was quite willing to givea quit.claim deed 
for all time of so very undesirable a mem- 
ber of his family. What Kenneth and his 
father knew they kept loyally to them- 
selves, Kenneth ‘agreeing to a course of 
strenuous if kindly discipline when they 
once got back to city quarters. 

“*T believe a dog is the best kind of a 
playmate for a boy!” said Kenneth’s 
mother watching them tumble about on , 
the lawn together. 

‘*He’s a rascal!’ assented his father 
cheerfully. ‘‘ But he’s been the making 
of our boy.”’ 


The Home and Its Outlook 


A Little Wild Apple Tree 


There’s a little wild apple tree out in the 
pasture, 
’Tis crooked and stunted and queer in its 
shape, 
And it waves its long arms as the summer 
winds sway it, 
As if it were trying its best to escape. 


I have never found fruit on its gnarled, 
twisted branches, 
Green moss clothes its trunk from its boughs 
to its feet, 
But it blossoms each spring with the best of 
the orchard, 
And, oh,. but its delicate blossoms are 
sweet! 


On the north by the orchard the pasture is 
bounded, 
There orderly apple trees stand in straight 
rows; 


You can see that each tree has been carefully 


planted 
And feels it must carefully heed how it 
grows. 


But the wild tree is that which the blackbird 
has chosen; 
She has found such a beautiful place for her 
nest. 
‘The orchard is pleasant, I highly respect it, 
But the Jittle wild apple tree I love the best. 
—Margaret Vandegrift. 


It is not as far from the heart to the 
mouth as from the mouth to the hand.— 


S THE light from number 349—M 

flashed up, the telephone girl sighed 
impatiently. Even ‘“‘hello girls” are tired 
__ sometimes, though we 
think of them as part of 
the electric apparatus. Today Central 
was tired, her head ached, she had just 
succeeded, after repeated calls, in getting 
the number wanted by 349—M, and here 
they were, calling her up again! ‘‘Can’t 
that woman be quiet a minute?”’ solil- 
oquized Central while she reiterated, 
‘““Number, please?’’ trying not to speak 
crossly. ‘‘ Central,” said a pleasant voice, 
‘*T want to thank you for taking so much 
trouble to get me that lastnumber. You 
are always very kind and obliging and I 
do appreciate it.”” The surprise was so 
great, so overwhelming, that Central 
could only murmur confusedly, ‘‘I—O— 
yes, ma’am.”’ Nothing like this had ever 
happened before. Suddenly her headache 
was better, suddenly the day was brighter, 
suddenly, too, there came a lump in her 
throat-and she reached for her handker- 
chief. It was so good to be thanked. 


Over the Telephone 


HATEVER the panegyrist may de- 
clare to the contrary, the practical 
observer of every-day conditions will con- 
tinue to be cautious 
about trusting ‘‘un- 
counted wealth” to his fellow-humans, 


‘“*Uncounted Wealth’”’ 


and the prudent housewife will still keep 
a sharp account of her nickels and pen- 
nies. Loose cash lying about a house 
puts too great a temptation in the way of 
casual errand boys, servants, children 
even—for not a few high.minded parents 
find, to their surprise and dismay, that 
honesty is not an instinctive or inherited 
virtue, but one that must be painstak- 
ingly inculcated. The freedom with which 
fruit, candy, stationery, postage stamps 
and other small articles are often appro- 
priated in households, makes it all the 
more important that the rule of ‘‘meum 
and tuum” should be scrupulously en- 
forced in regard to money, else the child 
is wholly without training for the rigid 
restrictions of the outside world. The 
wise mother, then, will balance her ac- 
counts often and ostentatiously, and make 
careful inquiry for missing sums, even at 
the risk of being thought penurious and 
petty. 


So then the world’s repeating its old story? 
Once more, thank God, its fairest page, we 
turn! 
The violets and mayflowers, like the glory 
Of gold and color in the old missals, burn 
With fadeless shimmering; 
These are its headings and vignettes. 
heart | f 
Beats quicker when the Book of Life apart 
Falls at the page of Spring! 
—Alice Williams Brotherton. 
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Blessed Be Ugliness 
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An Appreciation of Wardrobes, Splashers and Woodchucks 


In this excellent but exhausting world 
of boundless beauty and measured appre- 
hension, it is well for the safety of poor 
mortals that ugliness plays its beneficent 
part. Scant reward it finds for its serv- 
ices—opprobrium, scorn, neglect. Yet 
every day it blesses us with silent faith- 
fulness. How much we owe it we little 
guess, proudly bent as we all are on our 
age-long pursuit of righteousness, which 
is of course pure beauty. It were only 
just, nay only decent, to look about us 
now and then and humbly acknowledge 
our human debt to this restful force. 


* * 

The writer recalls two rooms to mind 
by way of illustration. The one is a hall- 
bedroom in a New York boarding house. 
Ugliness of a surety here in the very 
designation of the place. Yet hall-bed- 
rooms have their glories. What the gar- 
ret was to the aspiring youth of London 
a century ago the hall-bedroom is to the 
impecunious idealism of New York today. 
Its narrow walls witness high raptures, 
brave hopes, bright splendors of specu- 
lation. It were well that some Walt 
Whitman came to sing us the Song of 
the Hall-bedroom. . 

The particular bedroom I have in mind, 
was furnished, according to tradition, 
with the largest pieces of furniture the 
landlady had at her disposal—the bed of 
course being excepted. There was a stal- 
wart bureau, an obtrusive washstand, a 
plush rocking chair mounted on springs. 
Between these articles and the table and 
the sufficiently unassertive cotbed, there 
must have been, in the nature of things, 
a minimum of floor space; but into this 
space, such as it was, a wardrobe thrust 
itself, towering greatly, barn-like, vast, 
the one presence in the world. Such 
another wardrobe was never built for size 
and ugliness. It would have held all the 
dresses of Cinderella’s sisters. Or was it 
merely the narrow room that gave it its 
pre-eminence? 

Whatever the cause, the result was one 
of unmitigated supremacy; wardrobe, 
wardrobe everywhere, filling the vision, 
thwarting the footsteps, ruling the con- 
sciousness. One lifted the eyes and saw 
—wardrobe. One rose unguardedly and 
encountered—wardrobe. One lay straitly 
in bed and drowsed to sleep presided over 
by—wardrobe. This wardrobe it is whose 
praise I sing for its saving ugliness. 

When the other boarders had gone to 
bed, when the lights in the hall were low, 
then the revelry began. Shakespeare or 
Browning led the way, sometimes Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, or Plato, or Maeter- 
linck. There is never a lack of leaders 
along the great common path, nor are 
youthful minds, such as the two which 
that midnight hall-bedroom sheltered, at 


_ all averse to forging ahead for themselves, 


outstripping the ancients, outstripping 
the world, outstripping (what does it 
matter?) reality itself. Glorious, wonder- 
ful sessions of hope! Triumphant assur- 
ance and joy! 

Madison Avenue throbbed beneath, sub- 
dued in the night’s partial pause of life, 
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the moon rode high over the tops of the 
neighboring buildings, the city was fit- 
fully asleep. Out went the fancy then 
over the world, transforming all by its 
magic light. Not only was righteousness 
to be realized some day, it was compassed 
now, it was achieved. Up, men, and 
claim your heritage! The universe is 
fair and good, the heart of man is noble, 
the greatness of one human life is beyond 
all comprehension, heaven waits on every 
side. ; 

Higher and higher, on wings of hope 
and a certain god-like ignorance—if one 
may call it that—the thought rose till 
the senses reeled. It was too much, too 
beautiful. The dazzling vision blinded at 
last, the mortal sense was undone. How 
live in the white blaze of perfect things? 
How support the fullness of beauty? The 
sad limitation of humanity caught, like a 
rope pulled taut, and its careering pris- 
oners collapsed. Save us from madness; 
reveal not thyself, O beautiful world, lest 
we die! 

Then it was that the wurdrobe asserted 
itself, comfortable, motherly, feet on the 
earth, or at least on the dusty carpet. 

‘Nonsense!’ it said. ‘‘Stuff and non- 
sense, my dears! Now just stop and look 
at me. Am I too beautiful to be endured? 
Radiant perfectness, am I not? Bright 
sister of the dawn!’’ The wardrobe was 
very ironic. 

“And yet I tell you, I’m part of the 
world; you can’t get around me to save 
your lives.’”” Which was very true. 

‘““When you feel this way just come to 
me. I guess I can help you live awhile 
longer if it’s only beauty that bothers you. 
Did you know it was two o’clock? Mrs. 
Bangs has to pay for her gas.” 

Well, of course, it was provoking at 
first; the two dreamers cried out, indig- 
nant. But they laughed in the end, and 
tense muscles relaxed, and softness came 
back to stern eyes. It was lovable after 
all, this uncompromising wardrobe, and 
the relief it brought was great. Dear 
humor and dear common sense emanated 
from it, and the blinding vision slept. 
One dreamer crept off down the stair- 
way’s abyss, and the other dreamer, in 
narrow cot, lay guarded by the kindly 
ugliness that had brought salvation, and 


dreamed no more till morning. 
* 


* ok 

The second room which I have in mind 
is a bedroom again, but this time in the 
country; a spacious and comely apart- 
ment enough, with a flower garden be- 
neath the window and a hillside across 
the way. Some rustling pear trees, too, 
are at hand, and a tin roof for the rain to 
fall upon. Breezy white curtains are 
within, white furniture, striped wall- 
paper, some books, and many pictures. 
The Delphic Sibyl is there, and Adam 
new-created, a Fra Angelico angel, Leo- 
nardo’s head of Christ, a Francesca 
Madonna, Botticelli’s Venus, Rossetti’s 
Beata Beatrix, and, best of all, Solomon’s 
Everlasting Sleep, mysterious, austere, 
gentle. Such an assembly of beautiful 
ones, no wonder the mountains look in. 


But above the washstand, behind the 
door, is a splasher which no masterpiece 
of art could ever replace to its owner’s 
satisfaction. 

It is itself, for the matter of that, a 
masterpiece in its way. It represents a 
stone wall and a wooden gate. The regu- 
larly irregular stones are marked off with 
brown cotton, and along their top runs 
an ivy vine of some two dozen leaves, 


laid with symmetrical precision, like the 


wreath on a yvictor’s brow. The gate, 
with its yellow palings, occurs, not in 
the middle of the scene—that would ap- 
pear too studied—but slightly to one 
side, and a path streaked with the brown 
cotton of the stones leads gently up 
to it. 

Above and behind the wall rises 4 tree. 
The leaves which adorn it, forty-eight in 
number, are of the same variety as the ivy 
leaves on the wall (the writer is not a bota- 
nist), and its branches totter beneath the 
weight of three enormous (neither is the 
writer an ornithologist)—purple finches, 
let us say. They spread out their wings, 
these noble birds, and possesses each 
one his bough to the exclusion of aught 
else, even leaves. The tree is top-heavy 
with them, and were it not that the law 
operative on Keats’s Grecian vase has 
effect here as well, it would have fallen 
long ago. Sia 

The same fate deferred seems momently 
to await the three shrubs in the fore- 
ground, presided over by butterflies, some- 
what larger if anything than the birds, 
great shadowy, hovering presences, eclips- 
ing the modest blossoms of foxglove and 
calla lily. 

Some few dozen grass blades, green, 
yellow and red, arranged in tufts on the 
lawn or placed singly against the wall, 
complete the picture. In the midst of 
the raptured prophets and saints exulting 
from the wall, how funny it is, how re- 
restoring! The tired soul droops its un- 
attaining wing, soaring after the shin- 
ing angel, and takes refuge beneath the 
shadow of one of the butterflies. There 
is plenty of room, never fear. 


* 
* 


* 

We are all accustomed to the reas- 
surance, on the part of our energetically 
optimistic friends, that in everything 
there is beauty, if we look but close enough. 
It seems to me much more to the point, 
more helpful, more comforting—as well 
as a greater piece of news—to discover 
that ugliness follows close on the track 
of fairness to save us. Not all things are 
beautiful, no, not yet. Else what use 
should we have for heaven? 

A woodchuck sat at the mouth of his 
hole. Plain, if not ugly, he. The sunset 
flamed out behind him. He did not turn 
his head for all the pomp of crimson and 
gold; what was that to him? But a 
watcher went on a stronger way for 
having had to smile, even there in the 
face of the glory, at his little furry form, 
so erect and motionless. - 

Blessed be woodchucks and wardrobes, 
say I, and splashers which save man- 
kind! - 
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The Conversation Corner 


Letters from Two Famous Cities 


UST as I was querying what group of 

letters, children’s or Old Folks’s, I 

would fish out of the Drawer for 
D. F. to print this week, two new letters 
came in, which seem to fit each other so 
well I will take them first. One is from 
the most historic and sacred city in the 
“Old World,” the ancient East, where 
history and civilization began; the cap- 
ital city of the Jews and Judea; the city 
where Jesus taught and where he died; 
a city which, I suppose, only exists now 
because it is historic and sacred. The 
other letter is from the great capital 
city of the ‘‘New World” of the West; 
scarcely more than a century old; a city 
which has to do with the present civiliza- 
tion of the East; a city, not of the past, 
but of the future. 

Gardner T. and his brother Donald 
became Cornerers while in this country 
about seven years ago; after their return 
to China, where their parents are mis- 
sionaries, they wrote us about their ex- 
perience in the terrible Boxer troubles. 
They are now on their way to America. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: We are now in Jeru- 
salem and think it is a very fine place. We 
have been to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher and Gordon’s Calvary, but we think that 
Gordon’s Calvary is probably the true site of 
our Saviour’s death and burial. It is a hill, 
now turned into a Mohammedan cemetery, 
outside the present northern wall of the city, 
near the Damascus Gate. The southern side 
of the hill, once used as a place for stoning 
people, is very steep and rocky and has the 
face of a skull on it. The people used to tie 
the prisoner’s hands behind him and one of 
the crowd gave a little push, and over he 
would go to the rocks beneath. 

At the western side of the hill is a tomb 
hewn out of solid rock, about ten feet square 
and seven feet high. It is called the Garden 
Tomb, because there is a garden south of it, 
as it says in the Bible, ‘‘ Now in the place 
where he was crucified, there was a garden; 
and in the garden a new sepulcher, wherein 
‘was man never yet laid.’’ Atthe entrance of 
the garden is a house where they sell photo- 
graphs, models of the tomb and flower seeds 
from the garden. The window in the tomb 
was first a large hole, but it has been filled in, 
and a wire net and bars put in. The small 
wall in front of the door is as it says in the 
Bible, ‘‘and rolled a stone unto the door of 
the sepulcher.” Here is the trough in which 
the stone was rolled. This is all I have to say 
about ‘‘ Gordon’s Calvary ”’ site. 

Jerusalem. GARDNER T. 

I suppose the alleged site of the cruci- 
fixion is called ‘‘Gordon’s Calvary,’’ be- 
cause General Gordon, the brave and 
good British officer, often called ‘Chi- 
nese Gordon,’’ who lost his life so nobly 
at Khartum in the Soudan, believed this 
to be the true site, as against the tradi- 
tional one of the ‘‘Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre.’’ I think most modern (Prot- 
estant) scholars think that could not have 
been the place, because it was evidently 
within the walls of the city, while Jesus 
“suffered without the gate.’’ Before the 
Cornerers visit Jerusalem, they should 
consult Bible dictionaries and other books 
for the different views of this question. 
At exactly the time when the Chinese 
‘brothers were in Jerusalem two Massa- 
chusetts brothers were in Washington, 

as told in the second letter. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: In the Easter vaca- 
tion I went to Washington with my father and 


Bea , 
ie 5 * 4 :s , 


brother. The trip was delightful from begin- 
ning to end, except that there were too many 
people there. 1’\l1 write about the Capitol 
first. The view from the dome is sweeping 
and beautiful, for the air was perfectly clear. 
How funny the men looked to us as they 
walked on the ground below! The most no- 
ticeable street was Pennsylvania Avenue, 
running northwest and southeast. To the 
north is the immense Union Station, larger 
than the Capitol itself. It is being built of 
granite from Vermont. (l’m from Vermont!) 
From this station the trains going south run 
through a tunnel under Capitol Hill. To the 
north also is the new House office building, 
and the day after we left the President ae- 
livered his ‘“‘ muck.rake” speech at the laying 
of its corner stone. The monument loomed 
up tall and grand to the west, and the Potomac 
stretched away to the south, 

In the Senate we saw Vice-President Fair- 
banks; we heard all of Chaplain Hale’s very 
short prayer, and a part of Senator Bailey’s 
very long speech. In the House a Massachu- 
setts man spoke in favor of freealcohol. Very 
few listened to his speech, but he showed a lot 
of cloth made to look like silk by alcohol, and 
this attracted a crowd that had to be sent to 
their seats like schoolboys. We saw the Su- 
preme Court and the Justices in their robes. 
Justice Holmes of Massachusetts asked sev- 
eral questions of the lawyer, but the other 
judges looked rather sleepy. At the Naval 
Observatory (you had better lock up D. F.) we 
saw a lot of ships’ chronometers being regu- 
lated, and we set ours by the clock which 
drops the time: balls all over the United States. 
One day we went to the Weather Bureau, 
where we saw the cipher telegrams which 
report the weather from the different stations, 
and how they make the charts we see so often. 
In another room we saw the instruments for 
recording the wind, rain, temperature, sun- 
shine and moisture. They didn’t show us the 
earthquake recorder; perhaps they thought if 
we boys tramped around it, it would record a 
young earthquake! 

Of course we went to Mt. Vernon on the 
boat. I saw a peacock in the garden; do you 
remember, Mr. Martin, whether Washington 
used to keep peacocks, or not? Washington’s 
grave is very simple for so great a man, com- 
pared with the grandeur of Grant’s tomb. We 
also went through the Treasury. The guide- 
book says that the treasurer can cash a million- 
dollar warrant in a moment, but my brother 
had to wait three or four minutes for a ten- 
dollar gold piece. In the National Museum 
there was a letter written by S. F. B. Morse 
to his father, from Andover in 1799, in which 
some words were misspelled—kis and littel. 
There were innumerable guns and boats, 
models and original]s and relics of great Ameri- 
cans. Wesaw (not there) Mr. Longworth, and 
shook hands with the President. 

Andover, Mass. GAYLORD G. 


Well, here is a pleasant coincidence! 
Just as I was writing that last line the 
doorbell rang and a Cornerer from a 
Massachusetts city called, and gave me 
a little description of her visit to Wash- 
ington on that same week, in connection 
with the basket-ball team of her school— 
nine girls. in all, besides the coach and 
the captain. They visited many of the 
same places, saw General Washington’s 
peacock at Mt. Vernon, and had the 
honor of a reception by Washington’s 
successor at the Executive Mansion. 
This President made the coach, the cap- 
tain and the girls a little speech on basket 
ball and the benefits of athletics! 

That is a grand idea for children and 
young folks to make such trips to inter- 
esting places, seeing and learning some- 
thing worth seeing and learning. A school- 
boy told me this morning of one party of 
scholars that had gone to Boston today 
on that business, and of another party, 


which he was to join, going to the same 
historic city tomorrow. 


ANOTHER CITY HEARD FROM 


Aud now I have most unexpectedly a 
welcome letter from another famous city 
between Washington and Jerusalem, of 
which so much has been said for the last 
month—San Francisco. I was getting 
anxious about one of our dear ‘Old 
Folks ”’ in that city, because she was old 
and feeble, and the. recent map in The 
Congregationalist had her street in the 
burned area; in fact, I had just written 
to Oakland to learn about her. Her letter, 
though private, will interest us all: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I know you have read all 
about the earthquake and the fire which raged 
without control for two days. It has been 
dreadful. At the time of the earthquake the 
three large pictures in my room just danced 
about every way, and I expected every mo- 
ment the walls would fall on me. But they 
did not, and no plastering fell in the house, 
although there are some cracks, and most of 
the vases and other things on the shelves were 
broken. An onyx clock in the parlor was 
smashed in pieces. The fire came within a 
few blocks of us. The first day, the sun 
looked like a ball of fire through the smoke. 
We have been mercifully preserved! We had 
no water in the house for eight days, nor fire, 
nor any light at first; now we may have a 
candle until 10 o’clock, if we can get one. We 
sleep with our clothes on, we feel so unsettled. 
We could not buy anything. But we have not 
suffered for anything. We had canned meat 
and other things given us, and plenty of milk. 
If you should come here today you would see 
lots of people cooking on the street. Most 
people have little bits of kitchens built over 
their stoves. The wind blew ours over yester- 
day, with a kettle of- soup boiling on it. We 
have got it built up stronger today. We are 
able now to buy meat and other things. 

I had a letter the other day from Miss —— 
in Chicago, superintendent of the ——, invit- 
ing me to come there, and she would make me 
comfortable. 

In each event of life 
Thy ruling hand I see. 


God is still our Father. If I know that there 
is such a person in Chicago as Miss ——, al- 
though I have never seen her, why may I not 
know that my Heavenly Father is watching 
over me with love most kind and tender? 
Pray for me that my faith fail not, but be 
strengthened, in this trying time. 


San Francisco, Cal. Ag Da Avs 


How well does Whittier’s verse (in 
‘* Eternal Goodness’’) meet this longing: 
And if my heart and flesh are weak 

To bear an untried pain, 
The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 

Despite all her troub'e, this lady sent 
with her letter two pairs of beautiful 
pink bed-shoes, which she had made for 
the ‘‘Corner Cot” children in Labrador! 

Now, D. F., give me room to say Thank 
you for the fragrant packages of May Day 
Mayflowers which came from a girl on 
Cape Cod, a girl on the banks of the Con- 
necticut in Vermont, and six girls under 
the shadow of Mt. Grace in Franklin 
County—saying nothing of the little bot- 
tle of maple syrup (humbo?) from a little 
boy in Ohio! Another request: a page 
of ‘‘children’s sayings’”’ is asked for. If 
the mothers and grandmothers and aunts 
have any such sayings, bright, quaint 
or funny, laid up in their memories, send 


them along—«at once. 
Ms MESEQ) 
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The Literature of the Day 


Descartes, His Life and Times 


When, near the end of his life, Des- 
cartes visited Sweden the pilot of the 
vessel that had carried him thither said 
to Queen Christine: ‘‘Madam, it is not 
aman whom I conducted to your Majesty, 
but a demi-god. He taught me more in 
three weeks of the science of seamanship, 
and of winds and navigation than I had 
learned in the sixty years I had been at 
sea.’’ This anecdote is characteristic of 
the great philosopher. He was _ pro- 
foundly interested in just such practical 
affairs. 

It was a wonderful age in which he 
lived. During his lifetime (1596-1657) 
Bruno was burned at the stake, Kepler 
made his great discoveries, the telescope 
was invented and Galileo condemned for 
his teachings, Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood and Francis 
Bacon published his Novum Organum. 
Newton was born before Descartes died. 
A new world of science and theology 
sprang into being. And Descartes was 
one of the greatest of these great men, 
all of whom appear in the story of his 
life. We think of him as the founder 
of the idealist philosophy, starting from 
personal consciousness, ‘‘ Cogito, ergo 
sum,’? demonstrating the existence of 
God and of the soul apart from the body, 
and much of this -biography is devoted 
to this part of his life work. But Des- 
cartes was first of all a profound math- 
ematician and believed that all truth 
is governed by mathematical law. He 
founded analytical geometry ; the practice 
of representing powers by exponents is 
due to him. He was a physicist, also, 
and contributed to the doctrine of the 
refraction- of light, the weight of the 
atmosphere, the colors of the rainbow. 
He experimented in anatomy with the 
aid of vivisection, wrote of physiology 
and discussed Harvey’s great discovery. 
Everything in nature interested him and 
was the subject of study. Hence his 
knowledge of winds and storms, seaman- 
ship and navigation. 

The story of this remarkable life Miss 
Haldane has related in an interesting 
manner. Abundant attention is given to 
the personal and historical environment. 
Important personages continually appear 
upon the scene and great events occur, 
all contributing to our better understand- 
ing of the man who is the central figure. 
The result is a portrait drawn with re- 
markable power and attractiveness. The 
defects of the philosopher are not over- 
looked. He had not the courage of Gali- 
leo and feared the censure of the Church, 
though he did not escape the fate of 
other searchers after truth and was con- 
demned by orthodox Calvinists and Cath- 
olics alike. But after all his life as a 
whole is singularly winning and attract- 
ive. Almost his last words are said to 
ihave been, ‘‘My soul thou hast long been 
jheld captive: the hour has now come 
ffor thee to quit thy prison, to leave the 
ittrammels of this body: suffer, then, this 
separation with joy and courage.” Truly 
a fitting conclusion for a life of philos- 
ophy. 


(Descartes, His Life and Times, by Elizabeth S. 
Haldane. pp. 398. E. P. Dutton & Co, $4.50 net.)- 


RELIGION 

Christian Origins, by Otto Pfleiderer, D. D. 

pp 295. B. W. Muebsch. $1.75 net. 
Otto Pfleiderer is a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, where these lectures were 
given last year. The first five treat of the in- 
fluence of Greek and Jewish Greek philoso- 
phers, such as Plato, the Stoics and Philo, and 
of Judaism in preparing for Christianity; also 
of the work of Jesus and his disciples. The 
second section of five lectures discusses the 
teachings of Paul and of the four gospels, the 
failure of the Gnostic movement and the es- 
tablishment of ecclesiastical authority. The 
point of view is that of modern historical 
science, which regards as outside of its range 
the conception of Christianity as having orig- 
inated ‘‘in the descent of the second person 
of the Deity from heaven to earth, in his be- 
coming man in the body of a Jewish virgin, 
in his bodily resurrection after dying on the 
cross and his ascent to heaven.’’ Professor 
Pfleiderer holds that escape from that bondage 
to the letter of the Bible which compels assent 
against instructed human intelligence is the 
problem of Christian scholarship for the whole 
Church, Those interested in the trial of Dr. 
Crapsey for heresy will find here an outline of 
the theology he defends, though its content is 
not the same in his view asin Dr. Pfleiderer’s. 

es Bie the Lord’s Brother, by William Patrick, 


oe pp. 369. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $2.00 
net. 


The reader will find himself in well-ordered 
possession of most of the material which the 
ages have accumulated for the study of the life 
of James. Principal Patrick reduces the nar- 
rative to its simplest elements, showing us 
that the traditions which have gathered are 
entirely untrustworthy. He makes James 
our Lord’s own brother, Mary’s son, and 
minimizes the differences of belief and method 
which have been supposed to exist between 
his epistle and the writings of Paul. He denies 
that James was bishop of Jerusalem, though 
he was one of the bishops, or elders. The 
argument is clearly maintained throughout 
and readers will find the book an interesting 
review, from a special viewpoint, of the early 
apostolic age. 

The Good Life, by Thomas Hamilton Lewis, 


D.D. pp. 214. Meth. Prot. Book Concern, Bal- 
timore. 


President Lewis of Western Maryland College, 
a Methodist Protestant leader, has grouped 
here sermons preached to students. They are 
fresh, pungent, helpful specimens of the 
homiletical art as adapted to effective per- 

suasion of men. 
A Good Shepherd and Other Sermons, by 
pp. 296, 


William Reed Huntington, D. D. 
Thos. Whittaker. $1.25 net. 


Positive, spiritual and practical are these ser- 
mons by the rector of Grace Church, New 
York. Add to these traits the modern point 
of view and the element of brevity and you 
have a wellnigh ideal volume. The discourse 
which gives the volume its title is a beautiful 
and discriminating estimate of the late Bishop 
Frederick Dan Huntington. The author’s po- 
etic gifts appear not only in the luminous and 
graceful style but in the imaginative treat- 
ment of certain topics such as A Day’s Jour- 
ney Away from Christ and Facing Inevitable 
Change. He speaks plainly, as is his wont, 
on the wickedness of war, the Southern prob- 
lem and other grave issues in American life, 
and the desire which he has long cherished 
for an inclusive Christian Church appears, not 
only in the sermon devoted to the subject, but 
in other discourses. He is not much of a fed- 
erationist however. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


With Tommy Tompkins in eee) by L. H. 
Underwood, M.D. pp. 326. H. Revell Oo. 
$1.25 net. 


Not a book of fiction, but an entertaining nar- 
rative of the life of a little boy born in Korea 
of American parents, with descriptions of the 
odd foreign customs, his home, friends, parties, 
travels, etc. It is not strictly a juvenile as 
parts of it would be more appreciated by the 
parents than the children but boys and girls 
would enjoy hearing it read aloud. Mrs. 
Underwood is a well-known missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board in Seoul and our readers 


will recall her as a contributor of Korean folk 
tales to our Children’s Page. 

Chatwit the Man-Talk Bird, by arue Verrill 

Mighels. pp. 265, Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
A cleverly imagined and well-told story of a 
magpie who learns ‘‘man-talk’”’ at the farm 
home of his boy captor. .The dismay of the 
animal world over the bird’s weird accom- 
plishment and his own stragg!es toward an 
appropriate use of his new talents are con- 
vincing and amusing, and suggest the im- 
mortal Jungle Books. 

The ens of an Indian, by Frederic Reming- 

ton. pp. 253. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.50. 
An Indian tale from Mr. Remington cannot 
fail to please the boys, for whom it is intended, 
and they will follow the career of ‘‘ Brown 
Bat’’ with zest. They will not object to some 
shedding of blood and incidentally will learn 
a good deal about the ways of Redmen. The 
story is illustrated by the author. 

Occupations for Little Fingers, by Elizabeth 


Sage and Anna M. Cooley. pp. pd, Chas. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Intended to help answer the ever. recurring 
child’s question, ‘*‘ What can I do?’ this little 
manual is as valuable to mothers as to teach- 
ers and settlement workers. The materials 
needed are simple and the directions so plain 
that an older child can follow them with little 
oversight. Illustrations show what to make 
with raffia, cord, beads, paper, etc. A good 
gift for a boy or girl or their mother. 


Under Togo for Japan, by Edward Strate- 
eee pp. 309. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


The late war in the East affords a tempting 
field to the writers of that brand of boy’s fic- 
tion which attaches itself like a tail to the 
kite of history. Mr. Stratemeyer is an in- 
genious artificer. He will give his boy read- 
ers, we fear, the false impressions that Amer- 
icans had a large share in the Japanese 
triumphs. Itisa story for unjaded appetites 
to devour—and forget. 

Waste Not Want Not Pete retold by Clifton 

Johnson. pp. 260. Am. Book Co. 
A choice selection of aren from Miss Edge- 
worth’s The Parents’ Assistant, one of the 
most famous of old-time children’s books. 
They have been judiciously edited as respects 
preachiness. 


Books Received 


(During the Week Ending May 8) 


SIMPLE ANNALS, by M. E. Francis. pp. 311. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

WHAT WOULD ONE HAVE—a Woman’s Confes- 
sions. pp. 260. J. H. West Co., Boston. $1.00. 

THE INVISIBLE BOND, by Eleanor Talbot Kinkead. 
pp. 513. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

WHERE SPEECH ENDS, by Robert Haven Schauf- 
efler. pp. 291, Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

Books AND My Foop, by Elisabeth Luther Cary 
and Annie M. Jones. pp. 235. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. $1.00. 

IN VANITY FAIR, by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. “pp. 
232. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 net. 

THE GOSPEL OF LOVE, by Rev. Edmund G. Mo- 
berly. pp. 195. Nune Licet Press. $1.00. 

HEBREWS, JAMES AND I. AND II. PETER, by O. P. 
Eaches, D.D. pp. 365. Am. Baptist Pub. Soc. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, by John Keble. pp. 256. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. — 

THE GIFT OF TONGUES, by Rev. Dawson Walker, 
D.D. pp. 248. Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
CHURCH FEDERATION—proceedings of the Inter- 
Church Conference on Federation, New York, 
1905, edited by E. B. Sanford. pp. 691. F. H. 

Revell Co. 

DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS (German), by Lilian 
Dalbiac. pp. 485. Macmillian Co. $2.00. 

ROBERT BROWNING AND ALFRED DOMETT, edited 
by Frederic G. Kenyon. pp. 161. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50 net. 

THREE MEN IN A MOTOR CAR, by Winthrop E. 
Scarritt. pp. 268. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 
net. 

THE DOUBLE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
RoME, by Baroness von Zedwitz. pp. 63. F.H. 
Revell Co. 365 cents net. 

THE WAY OF THE GODS, by John Luther Long. 
pp. 314. Macmillan Co. $1 50. : 

TALES OF A WAYSIDE Inn, by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, edited by J. H. Castleman. pp. 223. 
Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 

In QuEsST OF LIGHT, by Goldwin Smith. pp. ATT. 
Macmillan Co. $1.00 net. 

FOR THE SOUL OF RAFAEL, by Marah Ellis Ryan: 
pp. 318. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
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The Bounty of Christ* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The feeding of the multitude is the only miracle of Jesus recorded in all four of the 


Gospels. 


It is almost an annual Sunday school lesson. 


It has been repeated five times in 


the last seven years. There were probably differeut versions of the same story current 
in the primitive Church. Compare verses 34-44 with Mark 7: 1-9. Why was this miracle 
given a place before all the others in the thoughts of the followers of Jesus? It must have 
been because this miracle brought him nearer to them than the others and made them feel 
his limitless resources and his overflowing bounty. 

Why do Christians now turn so often to this story of the feeding of the multitude? 
We do not expect, as they did, that Christ will give us bread without our working for it 


[John 6: 26]. 


Yet this story helps us to understand how God, who was revealed in Jesus 


Christ, appreciates and will provide for our common needs; that he who taught us to ask 
our Father, ‘“‘Give us this day our daily bread,” meant that our Father would not disap- 
point those who ask [ Matt. 7: 9-11]. When we have done all in our power to satisfy our 
simple daily needs, we are still dependent, far more than most of us realize, on the goodness 


of God to provide for those needs. 
only that goodness revealed through Christ, 


1. The compassionate Christ. His own 
situation must have moved him to in- 
creased tenderness toward those simple 
Galileans. The signs of the times made 
it evident that he could not much longer 
continue teaching them of the kingdom 
of heayen. When his disciples told him 
of the death of John and of Herod’s say- 
ing that Jesus was John risen from the 
dead [Mark 6: 14], he knew that he was 
no safer in Herod’s dominions than John 
had been. He left them, came back, and 
left them again at least four times in a 
few weeks [Matt. 14: 13; 15: 21. Com- 
pare Matt. 15: 29 with Mark 7: 31. See 
also Mark 8: 10]. 

The compassion of Jesus was constant 
for the people of his race in their for- 
lorn and subject condition. As he went 
about the country teaching them how to 
_ live and healing the sick his sympathies 
were moved for them ‘‘ because they were 
distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd” (Matt. 9: 35, 36]. 
This feeling profoundly possessed him as 
he saw the throng which had followed 
him when he sought retirement [vy. 34]. 
He taught them many things which they 
needed to know. Thus he revealed the 
heart of God the Father toward his chil- 
dren. The prophets knew that divine 
sympathy with needy souls. Read Ezek. 
34: 11-16. The Psalmists knew the re- 
sponsive feeling of souls open to that 
sympathy. Read Ps. 23. With Jesus for 
our teacher we may learn the meaning 
of that sympathy and that experience. 

2. The inventive Christ. The chief need 
of the people was to know the truth to 
live by, which he came to give them—a 
knowledge which, even with a teacher 
from heaven, they could get only by 
doing what they knew as far as they 
had learned [John 7: 17]. But while he 
taught them an immediate pressing need 
appeared. His disciples called his atten- 
tion to it [v. 35]. The people were hungry 
and far from any place where food could 


— be bought. The disciples could think of 


only one way to supply the need—to 
dismiss the crowd to scatter among the 
villages and buy something to eat [v. 36]. 

Then came a further revelation from 
Jesus of the mind of his Father. ‘T'o 
throw the people on their own resources 
would be to leave many of them to suffer. 
“Tf I send them away fasting to their 
home they will faint on the way.” To 
commit them to the care of the disciples 
would only put them into helpless hands. 
He proposed this [v. 37], but only to test 


' *International Sunday School Lesson for May 27. 
Feeding the Five Thousand. Text, Mark 6: 30-44, 


We see in this story of the feeding of the 5,000, not 


but the ways in which it finds expression. 


them [John 6: 6]. Then he made pro- 
vision for the need of the multitude. 
When and how he did this, we cannot 
tell. The record stands to show that the 
resources of our Father are infinite and 
that our Lord found a way to put them at 
the disposal of his children. Many have 
turned trustfully to God for relief when 
relief seemed humanly impossible, and 
relief has come to them. In the Old and 
New Testaments such experiences were 
often described as miraculous, like the 
journey of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea on dry land, the fall of manna, the 
water from the rock at Meribah, the de. 
liverance of Peter from the Jerusalem 
prison and of Paul from the Philippian 
jail. Many unrecorded experiences of 
the children of God in our time are not 
less wonderful than these, though they 
are described in different language. But 
believers cite them as evidences of the 
constant inventive thought of God for 
his own, which was revealed by this ex- 
perience of Christ in the desert. Is it 
strange that they should read Ps. 72: 12-17 
as a Messianic prophecy? 

3. The beneficent Christ. He produced 
abundant food for the multitude inde- 
pendently of others. Yet he made his 
own disciples, not only beneficiaries, but 
benefactors. They arranged the feast 
and distributed the loaves [vs. 389-42]. 
John [6: 8, 9] says a little boy’s lunch was 
the means of feeding the 5,000. They all 
had enough and had it in an orderly way, 
enjoying the gift as well as receiving 
needed strength for it. 

Thus our Lord revealed the disposition 
of the Father to bestow his bounty 
royally on his children. It is the revela- 
tion of the Old Testament and the New— 
“*for he satisfieth the longing soul, and 
the hungry soul he filleth with good.” 
Read Ps. 107 and Matt. 5: 1-12. 

4, The economic Christ. ‘‘Gather up 
the broken pieces which remain over, 
that nothing be lost.’”’ So Jesus com- 
manded, and the disciples each filled his 
basket with the remnants. This last les- 
son is the climax of Christ’s revelation 
of the Father in this miracle. His bounty 
is sufficient for all, but he has none to 
throw away. That is the law of the king- 
dom of heaven. No gift that is used is 
too great for God to give or to receive. 
But to waste the least of his gifts is 
wicked. Many hold in practice that bread 
given to the hungry is wasted. What 
they throw away they look on as a mark 
of their generosity. The disciples thought 
Mary’s vase of perfume broken over the 
head of Jesus was wasted [Mark 14: 4] 
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But Jesus called Judas, who most coveted 
the cost of the offering [John 12: 5], a son 
of waste [John 17: 12]. Every broken 
piece of bread, according to our Lord’s 
teaching of the kingdom, should be put 
to good use. Then there will be food 
enough for all. To make this the law of 
society is the chief economic problem 
of this age. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 


The American Israelite estimates that one- 
sixth of the loss suffered in San Francisco 
falls on Jews many of whom were especially 
rich and inficential in that city. 

The Presbyterian Banner comes to the sup- 
port of the Interior in its charge that the suc- 
cess of the Presbyterian evangelistic cam- 
paign have been overestimated. It also agrees 
with the opinion that there has been too much 
adulation of Presbyterian evangelism at re- 
cent General Assemblies. 


FERRIS 


Trademark 
is never put on a Ham or 
Bacon that has not been 
cured and smoked under 
our personal supervision! 


Therefore, 
“A little higher 
in price— 


But!” 


ECTRO-SILICON| 
. SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 

more than a million house- 

keepers throughout the civil- 

ized world. It keeps new silver 

always new—in brilliancy—and makes old silver 
look like new. It’s unlike all others. 

Trial quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps), r 
Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts. 


coast S1nr1con,” 80 Cliff Street, New York. 
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Food 
Products 


All are selected meats, prepared for 
your table in a kitchen as clean as your 
own. 

Ready to serve any time—fit to serve 
anywhere. 

All are economical—and all are good. 

Whether your taste be for Boneless 
Chicken, Veal Loaf, Ox Tongue, Potted 
Ham, Dried Beef, there is no way you can 
gratify it so well as by asking for Libby’s. 

Try Libby’s delicious cooked Ox Tongue 
for sandwiches or sliced cold. 


Booklet free, “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.”” Write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 
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Adoption of the New 
Constitution. Harmony, 
Hopefulness and Courage 
Everywhere Apparent. 


A center of interest for the denomination last week was Oak Park, IIll., where friends of the Home Missionary Society from all over 
the country assembled to attend its eightieth annual meeting. The significant proceedings and final action taken are set forth on the follow- 


ing pages, together with abstracts of many of the addresses. 


The meeting of the Illinois State Association and the anniversary exercises 


of the seminary, which were woven into the meeting of the C. H. M. 8, as well as the Woman’s National Federation, are also reported. 


These meetings began Monday afternoon of 
last week and closed Thursday evening. They 
were largely attended and were full of en- 
thusiasm. Ample provision had been made 
for entertainment and the combined efforts 
of the pastors and laymen of the Oak Park 
churches had so arranged matters for the con- 
duct of business that there was neither hitch 
nor delay from the first day to the last. The 
program was a combination of topics of inter- 
est, the seminary, the Triennial Convention, 
the General Association of Illinois, the Home 
Missionary Society, the other associations 
through which home work is carried on and 
the women’s organizations for home work. 
Perhaps Dr. Barton is the only man in the 
state who could have dovetailed together suc- 
cessfully so complicated a program. 

All sessions in the First Chureh were of 
commanding interest. Tuesday evening the 
story of eighty years of achievement was told 
by Secretary Choate. In President King’s 
weighty address on Home Missions and the 
Kingdom there was a good deal of that plain 
speaking which it is so profitable to hear. 
Wednesday morning was devoted to the dis- 
cassion of the report of the committee of five 
on the new constitution and was the most im- 
portant session held. The adoption of the 
report with slight changes, and without seri- 
ous criticism was regarded by all as marking 
the beginning of a new era. The report was 
read as a whole by Dr. C. S. Mills of St. Louis 
and then was taken up seriatim. The chief 
criticism by Judge Perry of Connecticut, by 
whom later amendments were offered to be 
acted upon next year, was that the new con- 
stitution failed to give full representation to 
all the churches. But any failure in this 
direction can be easily remedied. Emphasis 
was also laid on the fact that hitherto and in 
present nominations of officers, laymen, on 
whom after all the burden of the society’s 
support rests, are not given sufiicient recog- 
nition. If the discussion was frank and full 
it was without bitterness so that when the 
vote was taken upon the adoption of the new 
constitution as a whole, it was practically 
unanimous. By it the self-supporting states 
are made constituent parts of the national 
body, and the co-operating states are also 
given a representation on the board of direct- 
ors. When the changes proposed by Judge 
Perry are adopted, if they are adopted, the 
society will be brought into nearly the same 
relation to the Congregational churches of the 
country as the American Board now holds. 

This eightieth anniversary at Oak Park was 
in every way a conspicuous success. Attend- 
ance was large and representative. The crit- 
ical spirit was entirely absent. Those who 
advocated the new constitution advocated it 
because of their love for the society under 
whose auspices so many of our churches have 
been nourished into strength. Every speaker 
seemed to feel it incumbent upon him to pre- 
sent his best thought, and the members of the 
new board of directors, fully realizing their 
personal loss, withdrew from the public ses- 
sions in order to form plans by -which the 
work may be rendered more efficient. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Dr. F, K. Sanders outlined the opportunity 
before us in the New West. Secretary Em- 
rich described the new frontier in the Kast 


of men and wemen who have no sympathy 
with our traditions or our religion. Dr. Josiah 
Strong read a paper filled with startling sta- 
tistics and proposing some startling solutions 
on the opportunity in our cities. Prof. E. A. 
Steiner of Iowa College spoke on America as 
a Christian. Nation, with an eloquence and 
an earnestness all his own. Of the day 
sessions this one reached the high-water 
mark. Themen spoke.as experts. They gave 
information obtained only after careful study 
and wide experience. 


The Directors’ First Message to 
the Churches 


The board of directors of the reorganized 
C. H. M. S. at its first meeting at Oak Park, 
Ill, utters a strong note of cheer and hope 
to the churches and pastors of our land. 
A great crisis has been nobly met, and.we 
gratefully acknowledge the cordial and enthu- 
siastic support which has made possible this 
movement for reorganization in the face of 
delicate and difficult conditions now so happily 
surmounted. The attendance has been large 
and representative and the spirit and the ad- 
dresses most delightful and inspiring. 

Several states have already announced their 
determination to become “ constituent” or ‘‘ co- 
operating’? at the earliest possible moment, 
‘and to exert themselves to the utmost in the 
new movement for increased efficiency and 
vigorous self-support; ard others are sure to 
follow. 

The board plans to secure, with no unneces- 
sary delay, a general secretary of commanding 
ability, who shall fully embody the new spirit 
of the hour; and many important changes must 
wait until such secretary shall be secured. 
The new directors and the state superintend- 
ents have held delightful conference together, 
and the outlook is full of promise. 

We aim to realize the hopes and prayers of 
the great body of Congregational Christians 
throughout the land, and confidently count 
upon you all to make our efforts a success 
while we seek to execute your will to the ut- 
most of our ability. 

Give us your prayers, your counsel and your 
confidence while we march forward to achieve 
new victories for the kingdom of Christ wher- 
ever our flag floats. 

Approved and sent to The Congregationalist 
for publication by the directors of the C. H. M. S. 

Oak Park, I., May 10. . 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Topics and speakers brought out a great 
audience. Rev. Dr. J. D. Kingsbury described 
conditions in Utah, Idaho and the Rocky 
Mountain District. Rev. Charles Stelzle re- 
ported his experience and success in reaching 
working men with the gospel. Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot in his peculiar vein and with even 
more than usual eloquence spoke of the work 
and wants of the whole field. President Gates 
set forth some of the conditions on the West- 
ern coast. That a crowded house listened 
attentively and with no signs of weariness to 
solong a list of speakers indicates the interest 
felt in the subjects treated. 


THE ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Thursday morning was given to the allied 
societies: the Church Building, the Sunday 
School and Publishing, the Education, the 
American Missionary Association, each worth- 


as furnished by the incoming of vast numbers -ily represented by an officer. In his address 


Dr. Bradford, the president of the American 
Missionary Association, outdid himself and 
made it evident that he was speaking from 
his heart and with a conviction which only 
personal acquaintanee with needs and con- 
ditions of the colored people could create. 


RALLYING THE RESERVES 


The afternoon of Thursday was called a 
Rally Session for Pastors, Church Officers, 
Sunday School Officers and Teachers and 
Young Peoples’ Societies. Here, too, the speak- 
ers were experts, who knew what ought to be 
said and how to say it. Rev. Henry H. Kel- 
sey of Hartford pleaded the cause of the chil- 
dren, Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen of Toledo 
that of the young people, Mrs. West of Worces- 
ter, Mass., that of the women, who were urged 
to take account of their gifts and opportuni- 
ties and use them for the cause of missions, 
Mr. Fred B. Smith, secretary of the religious 
work of the international committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., with eloquence, and an impetu- 
osity which carried everything before it, spoke 
for men in whose conversion he fully believes, 
notwithstanding the testimony of statistics. 
This session came to a fitting close with a brief 
statement of the way in which the forces for 
missionary work may be organized and made 
most efficient by Assistant Secretary Don O. 


Shelton. 
THE LAST NIGHT 


All these sessions climacteric in their ar- 
rangement and interest were ended by the 
immense gathering from which many were 
turned away, Thursday evening. The speak- 
ers were of national reputation and worthily 
did they sustain it. Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Bos- 
ton emphasized the purpose and power of God 
in each human life and in the life of Christian 
society, while Dr. Hillis made it clear that the 
Christian life alone is worth living. His ad- 
dress was a fitting close to a series of great 
meetings and eminently adapted as a bacca- 
laureate sermon for the young men who re- 
ceived their degrees immediately after his 
address and are almost impatiently awaiting 
entrance upon the work of their lives. © 

FRANKLIN. 


Business Transacted 


The choice of Dr. C. S. Mills as president 
seemed to give universal satisfaction and in- 
deed the entire list of officials met with 
approval. The list is as follows: 


President, Rey. Charles S. Mills, Missouri. 

Vice-President, H. Clark Ford, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary, Rey. Louis F. Berry, 
Connecticat. 

Auditor, George S. Edgell, New York. 

Directors (nominated by the societies of the 
constituent states): Rey. Raymond Calkins, 
Maine; Rev. George E. Hall, New Hamp- 
shire; Rev. Henry Fairbanks, Vermont; Rev. 
S. H. Woodrow, Massachusetts; John F. 
Huntsman, Rhode Island; Rev. H. H. Kelsey, 
Connecticut; Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, New 
York; W. W. Mills, Ohio; Rev. W. E. Barton, 
Illinois; Rev. George R. Leavitt, Wisconsin; 
Rev. E. M. Vittum, Iowa; Rey. Bastian 
Smits, Michigan; Edwin Tucker, Kansas, 

Directors at Large: Rev. E. L. Smith, 
Washington; Rey. Frank T. Bayley, Oolo- 
rado; Rev. L. H. Hallock, Minnesota; Rev. 
H. C. Herring, Nebraska; Rev. Livingston L. 
Taylor, New York; Robert D. Benedict, New 
York. : 
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Executive Committee (nominated by the 
Board of Directors): C. C. West, Montclair, 
N. J.; W. W. Freeman, Brooklyn; J. G. 
Cannon, New York; J. H. Huntsman, Provi 
dence; Rev. H. P. Dewey, D.D, Rey. L. L. 
Taylor, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D. D., Brook- 
lyn; and Rev. H. H. Kelsey, Hartford. Four 
are laymen and four are clergymen. 

Nominating Committee: Rev. Charles O. 
Day, Massachusetts; Rey. Frank S. Fitch, 
New York; Rev. William H. Day, California; 
Rey. William F. Slocum, Colorado; Rev. Da- 
vid Beaton, Illinois; Rev. Charles L. Kloss, 
Pennsylvania; Rev. John W. Bradshaw, Ohio. 


A resolution was offered by Rev. W. L. 
Phillips, D. D., requesting the management 
as rapidly as possible to merge their treasuries 
with that of the national society, thereby in- 
volving but one treasurer ultimately and 
securing a great saving of money. The board 
of directors also appointed a sub committee 
_ to elect a new general secretary. 


The Basis of Agreement 
(Action taken May 10) 


The board of directors understands that the 
new plan of reorganization involves the agree- 
ment on the part of each constituent state 
society : 

1. To pay such proportion of its funds into 
the national treasury as may be mutually 
agreed upon between the state society and the 
national society; and 

2.. To pay all funds into the national treasury 
beyond a certain definite amount mutually 
agreed upon in the case of each state, as sub- 
ject to said percentage. 

In determining the amounts to be so pro- 
portionately divided and in establishing the 
proportion, all legacies and all funds ex- 
plicitly designated by the donors for some 
specific work are to be excepted. 

All other funds coming from the state, 
whether paid into the state or national treas- 
ury, up to the specific amount determined 
upon, are to be subject to this mutual agree- 
ment. Itis understood that this arrangement 
will not go into effect until April, 1907; the 
mutual arrangements being determined at the 
January meeting of the board of directors. 


The Home Missionary Challenge 
PRES. HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D. 


The immediate home missionary challenge 
is threefold: The challenge of the reorganiza- 
tion of the society; the challenge of the debt; 
and the challenge of matchless opportunity. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE REORGANIZATION 


The mechanism ought to reflect as perfectly 
as possible the spirit and enterprise for which 
it exists, and, therefore, in the case of the 
Home Missionary Society, it should be per- 
meated through and through with a demo- 
cratic, Christian spirit. The supreme merit 
of the report of the committee on reorganiza- 
tion seems to be that it honestly seeks to re- 
flect the democratic representative polity of 
the denomination in an unselfish and mutually 
respecting Christian way. The reorganiza- 
tion, besides, should have power of adapta- 

_tion to growing, changing needs. And the 
plan as recommended by the committee seems 
to have this thought also in mind, as it plans 
for much completer unity in dealing both with 
the ordinary missionary problems of the states, 
with the city missionary problem, and with the 
problem of our foreign-speaking populations. 
With the greatest pride in all the work that 
has been accomplished hitherto, we still insist 
on such change and adjustment as will insure 
yet larger results for the immediate future. . 

_ The reorganization certainly should not be 
looked upon as the triumph of any party, but 
simply as the triumph of unselfish regard for 
the interests of the kingdom, whether it em- 
bodies everything that all of us would like to 
have it embody, or not. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF THE DEBT 


The increase in receipts for the present 
year, and the response made by the churches 
to the appeals for extra help in the reduction 
of the debt, are facts of real encouragement. 
Nevertheless, the debt remains at essentially 
the same figure as last year. And this debt 
is a challenge that it is impossible for the Con- 
gregational churches of America to pass un- 
heeded. It means honest obligations unmet; 
a bad reputation for the society; lack of en- 
thusiasm in the churches. The debt means, 
too, utter inability on the part of us Congre- 
gationalists to do our share in meeting the 
critical needs of the home missionary work of 
America. And that means denominational 
shame and real national loss. 

If we are to allow our work in this direction 
to continue on the present low plane, we shall 
simply be allowing the religious and ideal side 
of our life to fall behind the material gains, 
and we shall be imperiling just so far the 
entire higher range of our individual and 
national life. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 


We may not shut our eyes to the immense 
immigration still continuing—nearly fifty thou- 
sand in a single week last month—and to the 
changing character of this immigration, which 
makes it certain that many thousands of those 
now coming in are far less fitted for ready ab- 
sorption of our national and religious ideas 
than were the earlier immigrants. We may 
not shut our eyes to the increasing problem of 
the great city and of the foreign population. 
While we recognize with gratitude the im- 
mense achievement in the way of assimila- 
tion accomplished by our public schools and 
by our churches, we cannot doubt the need of 
home missionary effort of the most vigorous 
kind, while one hundred and sixty cities in 
the United States contain more than one fourth 
of the entire population of the country, and 
more than one-half of these are either foreign 
born or of foreign parentage. We are by no 
means done with the home missionary probiem 
in any of our states, new or old; much in all 
these fields remains still to be done. 

And yet none of these great needs—great as 
they are—seems to me to constitute the chief 
challenge of our opportunity and need. That 
seems to me rather to lie, on the one hand in 
the immense increase in our wealth and power 
and recognized leadership in the world, and, 
on the other hand, in the danger that we shall 
allow ourselves to be sated simply with the 
sense of this lower achievement and fail to be 
worthy of the trusts implied. 

How heavy is the price which we are paying 
for material prosperity if we are willing to 
rest init asthe end! And how imperative it 
is for the salvation of all that we have a right 
to call true life, that as individuals and as a 
nation we rouse ourselves to meet the chal- 
lenge of our gigantic wealth and power and 
leadership, and make certain that we are able 
so to subordinate all these things to the higher 
ends, that we can stand the challenge of our 
greatest trusts and of our greatest ambitions, 
because we are ready to drink of Christ’s 
cup and so to share in his glory. 


Our Opportunity in the New West 
REV. FRANK K. SANDERS, D.D. 


Conditions are coming into being which are 
creating this very year a Newest West, with 
which it is to be our duty and privilege to 
deal in the decade immediately before us. 
Beginning with this year a deliberate policy 
of allotment of inalienable land to the Indian, 
his settlement thereon and the sale for his 
benefit, within a limited period, of the prop- 
erty thus vacated, is to be put into force. 
This means that during the next four or five 
years many millions of fertile acres, hitherto 
ranged mainly by cattle men and their vast 
herds, will become available for homes and 


_as never before toward permanence. 
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farms, There are upwards of twenty of these 
reservations, which will be opened, including 
Indian Territory. 

A second condition which is producing a 
Newest West is the availability for agricultural 
purposes, by reason of new methods of farm- 
ing of vast sections of country, mainly be- 
tween the Missouri and the Rockies, a region 
hitherto remanded to the cattle range on the 
basis of ten acres to a cow. This semi-arid 
land, even without a full supply of water, can 
now grow a good grade of wheat, and on 
terms which are profitable, at least to the 
owner of a good-sized farm. This means a 
vast extension of population and permanent 
civilization in the Western Dakotas, in Mon- 
tana, in Nebraska, in Kansas, in Colorado and 
the Panhandle. 

Few are able to realize the significance of 
the third condition which I would mention, 
the projects for storing up the surplus in the 
water sheds of the rivers of Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado and New Mexico, in 
order to convert the arid land of the adjacent 
valleys or plains to fruitfulness. A sandy 
desert, apparently given up to the production 
of sage brush, when afforded a reasonable 
supply of pure water, becomes a permanently 
productive soil, capable of being repeatedly and 
continuously cropped. No more beneficent 
enterprise was ever organized in our country 
than this redemption of our waste places. In 
these irrigated districts, now visited only by 
those who hurry across, there will be a con- 
tinuous series of homes. 

The last and greatest factor in the formation 
of this Newest West is the strategic railroad 
building of today. Another eraof rapid rail- 
way extension has apparently begun, but it is 
now an extension of the keen, calm, shrewd 
and profitable sort. It aims not merely at the 
seizing of a right of way, but at extension 
which justifies or meets the cost of building. 
It is no longer reckless, but calculating. It 
develops sections hitherto out of reckoning 
because inaccessible. 


ATTRACTIVE FIELDS 


There is no more promising country today 
than the imperial states of Washington and 
Oregon, than the newly opening state of 
Oklahoma, as large as Illinois, and settled, 
we are told, by an aggressive, home-born, 
vigorous race of people. The resources of the 
pioneer are so heavily taxed that he feels the 
need of aid in securing religious leadership 
and permavent institutions. He is responsive 
to opportunity. He values the consequent de- 
velopment and appropriates it as his own to be 
maintained and furthered. 

The work of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society in this Newest West will look 
It is 
being founded on agricultural conditions, 
upon communities of homes, upon rapidly- 
growing cities, upon sections which are real- 
jzing their vast possibilities for the future. 
It is a promising work because it deals with 
those who are planning to secure a home, to 
develop their property and to become perma- 
nent citizens of their adopted commonwealth. 

Our work in the great West is in every sense 
of the word an investment for Congregation- 
alism. The best organized Congregational 
church today is outside of New England, the 
one which gives most largely in proportion to 
its resources, and the one which exerts the 
most far-reaching influence upon the denomi- 
national body. In the list of the ten strongest 
churches of our order would be included those 
located in eight different states. 

It may be a matter of question whether the 
Central West has already become the strong- 
hold of Congregationalism, but there is no 
question that it is rapidly becoming so. The 
resourcefulness, the responsiveness, the states- 
manlike tendencies of our churches in this 
latest pioneering realm we can rely upon a 
half a century hence if we believe in the mis- 
sion which Congregationalism has still in our 
beloved country. If the ideals and practices 
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which it represents are those which can ill be 
spared in these developing portions of our 
land, it becomes our privilege and duty to re- 
spond once more as our fathers responded in 
the past, and as we ourselves replied a gen- 
eration ago to the call of God in this Newest 
West. 


Our Opportunity in the City 
REV. JOSIAH STRONG, D. D., NEW YORK 


There are in the United States 178 cities of 
8,000 inhabitants or more in which there is no 
Congregational church. We are making no 
attempt, not even the feeblest, to Christianize 
a third of our cities. While one-third of our 
population is in the city, less than one-fifth of 
our Congregational churches are in the city; 
while 66 per cent. of our population is rural, 
upwards of eighty-two per cent. of our churches 
arerural. Our churches are unevenly distrib- 
uted between city and country and our strength 
is where it counts least. And not only so, but 
relative to the increase of population and the 
work to be done, our strength is decreasing. 
As compared with the population, there were 
fewer Congregationalists in the United States 
at the close of the nineteenth century than in 
1840, prior to which the membership of the 
denomination is unknown. At that date the 
Congregational churches contained ten out of 
every thousand of the people; in 1900 they 
included only eight out of every thousand. 
Simply to have kept step with the advancing 
population, we should have lengthened our 
pace by one. quarter. 

If the rate of progress of all other Christian 
denominations in the United States were the 
same as our own, and if that rate remained 
unchanged, it would be only a question of 
time when the nation would become pagan- 
ized. 


CONGREGATIONALISM NEGLECTING THE 
CITIES 


There are various reasons why our denomi- 
nation, which ranked first in point of num- 
bers in 1800, had fallen to the eleventh place in 
1900; but that which concerns us just now is its 
neglect of the cities as a very important cause. 
In the 178 cities in the United States in which 
there is no Congregational church, there are no 
less than 285 Presbyterian churches. In them 
are to be found many members originally 
Congregationalists. Again as our numerical 
strength is chiefly in the country, the great 
tide of population from country to city has 
carried with it multitudes of our young peo- 
ple from the farms and villages who were the 
hope of our country churches, and has poured 
them into the cities to strengthen Presbyterian 
churches. 

The Northern states in which we are weak- 
est, relative to the population, are New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana; 
and these five states out of 45 contain more 
than half of the 178 cities in the United States 
where there is no Congregational church. All 
of our communicants in these five states aggre- 
gate only 120,000. In four out of five of these 
states there are not half as many Congrega- 
tionalists today as there were New Englanders 
a generation ago, notwithstanding the fact 
that this New England stock has largely in- 
creased since then. 

The neglect of the centers of population on 
the part of Congregational settlers several gen- 
erations ago accounts largely for the fact that 
in the great empire which extends from New 
England to Illinois, Congregational churches 
have not grown strong in membership and 
wealth as these five great states have grown 
populous and rich. Why should not a Con- 
gregational club raise a sum of money (a large 
amount would not be necessary) to invest in 
one or more lots in the edge of the city, where 
land is comparatively cheap, and judiciously 
located in the path of an advancing popula- 
tion? 

When the lgcality is sufficiently occupied to 
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need a church, here will be a lot waiting for 
it, to be had for a fraction of its market value 
at that time. And this may make all the dif- 
ference between success and failure with a 
young and struggling enterprise. When the 
cost of the lot has been returned to the club, 
the money should be reinvested farther out, 
and the process repeated indefinitely. 

What we need is not more professional evan- 
gelists, but more evangelistic churches, more 
pastors and more laymen touched with evan- 
gelistic fire. Moreover, the meaning of that 
word, evangelism, needs to be greatly enlarged 
and enriched. Wecommonly establish a few 
large plants in our city mission work. We 
think the preacher can as easily speak to a 
thousand as toa hundred. We all know how 
effective the McAll Mission has been, trans- 
forming the worst quarter of Paris. There is 
no reason why the same gospel applied in the 
same way to meet the same human needs, 
should not produce the same results in New 
York or Chicago as in Paris. 

The success of the Christian social settle- 
ment points the way. Let us have church 
settlements—socialized churches, thoroughly 
equipped to minister daily to the thousand 
needs of the people. 


America a Christian Nation 
EDWARD A. STEINER 


The very term, Home Missionary, the title of 
the preacher to the neglected and the scattered, 
has become a term of opprobrium from which 
we must sava it at all hazards. And we are 
all guilty in belittling it, for in pushing men 
to the front, we have also pushed them to the 
rear, and because of that we often force into 
the hardest fight, those worsted in other strug- 
gles, those who are not good for anything else, 
and those usually who are not good for any- 
thing. 

We cannot win America for Christ with 
cadets who are soft to the touch, who dare 
not face the brunt of battle, who pick the 
safest way to the front, and who turn their 
backs to the foe. Our colleges are full of 
young men who are waiting for the heroic 
call, but they want heroic men to lead them. 
Young men are waiting to be led in solving 
the great social problems, waiting to be led 
by great men who themselves have sacrificed 
to be disciples of Jesus; men who have with- 
stood the allurements of wealth, who have 
had the courage to remain poor, who have had 
faith enough to believe that the ravens always 
feed the prophets—and ravens have no swallow- 
tails. Young men are waiting for some of us 
to help solve the raca problem, by facing the 
mob, and sheltering one of God’s children by 
our own bodies—if necessary—ready for the 
sacrifice. They are waiting for us to be con- 
sumed by the divine passion for the souls of 
men. And shall they wait in vain? 

It would advance the cause of the kingdom 
of God, if the entire curriculum of some of our 
theological seminaries were thrown overboard 
and a fresh start made. The curriculum as it 
is is admirably adapted to certain conditions 
which belong more to the past than to the pres- 
ent; but for the hand-to-hand grapple with 
sin, for the fierce fight, and for the winning 
of men’s allegiance to the law of Jesus, it is 
ill adapted. At least my experience is that a 
large number of men who go out to preach are 
inefficient, and it is the business of the theo- 
logical seminaries to find out the reason. 
I am not at all in favor of moving any cf 
our seminaries nearer to any university; the 
further from the purely scholastic atmosphere, 
and the nearer to the problem, the better. 

Iam not at all in favor of sending our best 
men to Berlin and Leipsic to become more 
entangled in the meshes of criticism. I am 
in favor of sending them among Poles, Ital- 
ians and Slovaks, to learn their speech, to 
discover their genius, their weakness and 
their strength, and to disclose these things 
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to the churches. The settlements do it; we 
don’t. The foreign problem in America will 
not be solved by the foreigner, but by the 
American, and by that American who knows 
the foreigner and has discovered the point of 
contact. I shall heartily support any new 
movement which tends to make our organ- 
ization more effective, even if it does demolish 
some cherished idols. 

We are face to face with forces strongly 
organized, menacing, encroaching and de- 
manding; yet we are losing the power to 
make true the dreams of the past or to realize 
the ideals of the fathers. 

The frontiers are almost lost to us because 
of our inefficiency, and the heart of the great 
cities is closed to us for the same reason. In 
the very home of our denominational interests 
our power and influence are far below that 
which we who worship from afar imagine. 


A Frontier Hero and Heroine 
REV. J. D. KINGSBURY, D.D. 


Seventy miles up the beautiful cafion of the 
Weiser River in Idaho is planted the little 
terminal city of Council. It is the supply 
point for all the region round about. Here 
come the saloons; here come the gateways of 
hell; and a motley people having all sorts of 
business enterprises; and it is a strategic 
point where we must plant the gospel. And 
so we planted a hero of the cross there. He 
dared say something about the saloon, and the 
good women came into the parsonage on the 
next morning and said, ‘‘ Pastor, you must 
not go to the little spring to get water to- 
morrow, for the saloon man is to be there 
with his friends to do you harm.”’ ‘‘ Thanks,”’ 
said the hero, and on the morrow he took his 
two pails and started for the spring whistling 
so loud that he made the welkin ring and that 
everybody might know he was after water. 

Sure enough, there was the saloon man and 
his friends, and before the saloon man hada 
chance for the onset, his hand was stretched 
out to Smith with: ‘‘ A royal good morning to 
you! This is a morning that makes a man 
feel as if he wanted to do good! Give me 
your hand, Smith! By the way, Smith, do 
you know the boys up at the schoolhouse are 
disturbing me while I preach; you have the 
most inflaence of any man in the town and 
you must keep the boys quiet while I preach! ’’ 
“« Foster, I will do anything you want,” so 
Smith kept guard while the gospel was 
preached by our young hero. 

There is always an angel presence—I speak 
reverently—there is always an angel presence 
in a missionary home. It was peculiarly so 
in the little terminal city. The hectic flush 
was already on her cheek when I first saw her, 
but she was out among the people; she was at 


the bedside of the sick. She won the hearts - 


of all the people. ‘‘ Where havé you been?”’ 
I said to her one day. I had been waiting for 
her, and the little children said she took some 
goodies from the pantry and went away saying 
she would not be gone long. ‘*‘ Where have 
you been? You should have been taking care 
of yourself,’ I said. ‘‘I have been taking 
care of my sick neighbor. There was nobody 
to take care of me.” 

By and by, near the Christmas time, life 
was at its lowest ebb, and while the Christmas 
bells were ringing the sweet spirit passed up- 
ward to the eternal Easter morning. O, what 
an emphasis on Christian work it was that day 
when we laid her down to rest! The stores 
were all closed; the freighters lingered before 
they hitched their long teams to the wagons 
to go back into the copper region; even the 
saloons closed, and it seemed as if the whole 
city were in tears, and the emphasis which 
was laid upon that woman’s work by her life, 
by her death, meant more than all the work 
she had done in the days of her strength. O, 
woman! she is the angel presence in the mis- 
sionary home! 
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The Social Needs of Working People 


REV. CHARLES STELZLE 


%f the Church is to help the working man 
he must study his needs. When our young 
men go to the theological seminary for the 
purpose of preparing for the ministry, they 
study about the social life of the Israelites, 
. the Hittites, the Perizzites, and all of the other 
*‘ites.”” When they become our pastors they 
preach about it, and we listen with great in- 
terest. When the missionary returns from 
the foreign field to tell us about the condition 
of the heathen, he frequently bases his strong- 
est appeal upon their physical needs. But 


when the average minister studies into the. 


social condition of the people who live in his 
Own city and preaches about it, some good 
‘brother will arise and calmly tell him that he 
might better preach the simple gospel. 

I would not have the minister discuss social 
theories. But the Church must have a mes- 
sage with reference to the everyday problems 
ofthe workingman. She mustapply tohuman 
society the great principles of Jesus Christ— 
the laws of justice, of service, of love. To 
evade the issues which are pressing so closely 
‘upon the masses of the people would be 
<owardice. The Church cannot afford to be so 
taken up with the organization of her forces 
that she has no time for the discussion of 
human needs. 

No amount of evangelistic work for the 
purpose of ‘‘reaching the masses” can ever 
take the place of a bold championing of the 
common people in their brave endeavor to 
raise their standard of living. They need the 
gospel; but while we give it to them, we dare 
not forget that these men and women, and 
especially the children, have bodies as well as 
souls, and that sometimes these bodies cry out 
so loudly in their need that the appeal to the 
soul is all but lost. I would go to the very 
limit with any man in an aggressive evangel- 
istic campaign. The record of my depart- 
ment proves this assertion; but more and more 
-comes the consciousness that the effort of the 
evangelist must be supplemented by a work 
which shall not stop short of the complete 


emancipation of the working man. 
4 


‘Undeveloped Resources of Congrega- 
tional Churches in the Children 
REY. H. H. KELSEY, HARTFORD, CT. 


The children of the vicinity of our individual 
churches constitute the real home mission 
field of each church. We shall win the grown- 
ups of this country for Christ only as we win 
the children of individual communities. The 
children are the source of the:Church’s growth 
and from them must come its force of future 
workers. They can be won and trained for 
service, and the one institution by which it 
-can be done is the Sunday school. 

The Church today grows from the Sunday 
school and has done so for thirty years. A 
-careful student has estimated that four-fifths 
of the increase of the Church.comes from the 
Sunday school. We are in the beginning of 
-an era of Sunday school development. Sun- 
day school workers are getting out of the rut 
of conyentionalism. We are in the first year 
of a new advance in world conquest. We are 
just finding out that there is but one way to 
~ gueceed and that is by winning the children 
to Christ and training them for Christian 
service. The opportunity of the churches is 
clearly revealed. Our Protestant churches 
have or may have practically the entire Prot- 
estant population between five and fifteen 
years of age in their hands. Except in rare 
instances all Protestant parents prefer to have 
their children in some Sunday school. These 
children are usually committed to us for their 
religious instruction, with the good will of 
their parents. We have these children during 
ithe years of impression. 

The churches which have the ‘best Sunday 
schools, the churches in which the Sunday 


school has the place, the importance its work 
demands, are uniformly growing churches. 

As the result of an elaborate study of the 
year-books of the different denominations, it 
may be stated: 

1. That the majority of the Sunday schools 
in our Congregational churches are managed 
conventionally as a regular part of the ma- 
chinery of the church. 

2. We try to care for our own children 
rather than the children of the community. 
The typical Congregational church wants to 
be a church of the best families in the town. 
Weare bringing into the church and its serv- 
ice only a fraction of our own young people. 

3. In the endeavor of the last ten years to 
improve our Sunday schools we have begun 
at the wrong end. We have tried to make our 
schools better by making the lessons harder. 
We have tried to make both teachers and 
scholars do more work before we had awak- 
ened in them more interest in the school. 

4, The real trouble is in the place the aver- 
age Sunday school has in the esteem of the 
ehurch. In how many Congregational churches 
does the Sunday school have as much official 
recognition and official attention as the choir? 
It is the old Congregational way to think 
that religion is an affair of adult life, and we 
have aimed the endeavor of our churches at 
the adult Christian. The Sunday school 
which brings in four-fifths of her membership, 
this agency by which the Church can ina 
generation win and transform a community, 
too often does its work without the support 
of the brains and care éven of the best people 
in the congregation. 

The real problem of home missions is not 
the problem of a few thousand more dollars 
with which we may help feeble churches and 
support a few more missionaries. The real 
lack is of life and enthusiasm in the individual 
church. The church that is winning the chil- 
dren of its community and holding the interest 
of its young people and training them in 
service will have life and enthusiasm. 

We must find something that will dissolve 
starch and produce a love for people in our 
churches. Nothing will do it likea live Sun- 
day school, so live and interesting that every 
child and all the parents brag about it to their 
neighbors. When you have that spirit in the 
church you can have home mission study 
classes and anything else a church ought to 
have. 

Here are six practical suggestions: (1) Or- 
ganize the Sunday school. It is not half done 
in most instances. (2) Modernize the Sunday 
school. (3) Get enthusiasm. (4) Use choirs 
of boys and girls. They beat the best quar- 
tets by twenty per cent. Use both. (5) Work 
for a big school. (6) Get the deacons and so- 
ciety’s committee and all the church at it. 
Make them see that this is the big and only 
thing doing. —. 


Our Undeveloped Resources in the 
Women of the Churches 
MRS. A. G. WEST, WORCESTER, MASS. 


The psychological effect upon an audience, 
of beauty of face or garments, is a topic never 
seen on a missionary program. Is it wise to 
ignore it altogether, when one of the com- 
monest objections made to missionary work, 
by the frankness of youth, is, “I don’t want 
anything to do with missions if it will end in 
my dressing like that!” Attractiveness in 
externals is a talent to be reckoned with on 
earth and accounted for in heaven. There is 
another physical gift granted to some women, 
a gift more precious than beauty of face, 
namely, winsomeness of manner, the power 
to please, the instinct to say the right thing 
at the right time. This talent, diligently culti- 
vated, becomes a pre-eminent qualification for 
leadership. 2 

Every single intellectual gift that a woman 
can use in home or social life, in school or 
club, in literature or journalism, or profes- 
sional life, has its rich opportunity in the mis- 
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sionary: organization. If our Congregational 
women would, for just one year, tithe their 
intellectual expenditures, it would give a 
marvelous impetus to the cause of missions. 
We women are said to be weak in “‘ construc- 
tive thinking.’? This is perhaps due, in part, 
to the fact that we live in a conventional age, 
when it is looked upon as inadvisable to de- 
part far from established grooves. 

What better service to missions could a 
woman of brain talent render than to work 
out an enticing scheme of ‘associate mem- 
bership ” in the mission circle, corresponding 
somewhat to the ‘‘ home department ’”’ of the 
Sunday school, by which all of the ‘‘ shut-ins,’’ 
and the school or office women, and the hun- 
dreds of other ‘‘too busy ’”’ people could be 
entrapped into partnership with those who 
are free to attend the meetings. Or let some 
one, who understands children, invent a type 
of missionary program that shall appeal to the 
small boy, and shall fix forever in his growing 
mind three facts, one for each side of his little 
threefold nature, the material fact that he has 
a pair of hands good for work as well as play; 
the intellectual fact that some other boy, just 
as dear as he, has not half his chance; and the 
spiritual fact that Christ can multiply a boy’s 
small endeavor today just as easily as he 
multiplied the little lad’s loaves and fishes in 
Galilee. 


Our Undeveloped Resources—T he 
Young People 
REV. E. BOUBNER ALLEN 


Our Congregational young people number 
103,000. We enlist 3,200 per week, 450 per 
day, to keep the ranks full up to the twenty- 
third year. We enroll 13,000 more in the Sun- 
day school. For this army there must be a 
vast, unending campaign of education. The 
Church must look after its boys and men as 
never before. From one-third to one fourth 
of our church members are boys and men; two- 
thirds to three-fourths are girls and women. 
In general, the men hold the money and the 
women do the work. If we could transpose 
the situation our debts and duties would be 
fulfilled tomorrow. Two cents a week, a 
postage stamp promise, would not only mean 
$165,000 a year for home missions from our 
Congregational young people but it would 
prophesy millions in a generation, with the 
growth of the idea of Christian stewardship. 
If Christian homes fulfill their duty they will 
train intelligent missionary enthusiasts. It 
costs less and you get more to train a boy to 
love and give to missions than to try to sub- 
tract paleozoic pennies from the plethoric 
pocket-book of his penurious paternal pro- 
genitor! 

THE WAY TO DO IT 


We must enlarge the number and scope of 
our mission study classes. The campaign of 
education must never cease. The enrollment 
must include, several times before he is twenty, 
every youth in the church and school. I have 
had six classes in the last eighteen months, 
One interested man or woman can inaugurate 
a mighty campaign. We must increase the 
preparation and circulation of attractive lit- 
erature and dare to be as prodigal in sowing 
as the forces of evil. 

Let us put the home missionary magazine, 
that arsenal of facts and inspiration, into the 
hands of every pastor, the president of every 
Endeavor Society, the chairman of every mis- 
sionary committee, and of every Sunday school 
superintendent. Let us have more missionary 
lessons in the Sunday school. They must be 
incorporated adequately in the International 
and all other lesson systems. 

Let us have more sermon instruction on the 
missionary fields, forces, needs and leaders 
today. Let us reprint and retail the story of 
the Iowa Band and their later worthy imita- 
tors. We must preserve and arouse our de- 
nominational consciousness. 

We need Congregational Christians with 
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hearts afire for God, to rally the rank and file 
by the inspiration of great gifts. We need 
Congregational young people who here and 
now consecrate themselves to the splendid 
life work of making money for the kingdom. 


The Forces Organized 
SECRETARY DON O. SHELTON 


The ultimate success of our home mission 
movement in this age depends on our ability 
to lead members of the churches to give per- 
sonal thought and time and energy to the 
furtherance of this great cause. In our de- 
nomination is a force whose full co-operating 
strength is largely undeveloped and unutil- 
ized. 

As much good sense may be shown in mod- 
ernizing methods for furthering missionary 
intelligence and obtaining missionary funds, 
as in the modernizing of business methods. 
Hence the methods of a Home Missionary So- 
ciety must be such as will secure the end 
aimed at. I am referring now chiefly to 
methods for the arousing and holding and 
augmenting of home missionary interest. For 
the prompt organization of our forces there 
are reasons numerous and urgent. 


A COMMITTEE IN EVERY CHURCH 


A wider and closer contact with its con- 
stituency is an imperative need of the society. 
How is this to be secured and maintained? 
By bringing individual members of local 
churehes into a close and responsible relation- 
ship with the society. As one important step 
toward a closer affiliation between the society 
and the churches there ought to be secured 
the appointment of three representative co- 
operating members in each loca] church—one 
to represent the adult membership, one to rep- 
resent the young people’s society, and one to 
represent the Sunday school. These three 
persons would be channels of communication 
between the society and the local church. 
They would facilitate the distribution of lit- 
erature, promote the systematic study of home 
missions and co-operate with their pastors in 
securing intelligent and regular giving. 

I covet the active co-operation of the strong 
young business man. It is of fundamental 
importance that the entire constituency of the 
society be kept acquainted with the great op- 
portunities for extension before the society 
and with its administrative affairs and finan- 
cial needs. It is evident that such local co- 
operating committees of three, in regular com- 
munication with the society, would foster a 
deepening and increasingly fruitful interest in 
home missions. By such means we would 
rapidly multiply propagandists. 


CULTIVATE THE SMALL GIVER 


A second pressing reason for this simple, 
but thorough, form of organization is the ne- 
cessity of securing at once the help that can 
be given by the vast army of small givers. 
While many members of our churches are 
unable to give largely, yet they are willing to 
give something. Their smaller offerings if 
made sysiematically would in the aggregate 
be sufficient to make possible a new and 
grander era in denominational home mission 
history. This vast army of smaller givers can 
be reached and enlisted by means of the three 
co-operating members in each local church. 

The immediate enlistment of all the mem- 
bers of the churches in this way is made neces- 
sary by the fact that the income of the society 
ought to be increased one-third at once. We 
ought never to be satisfied until we raise it to 
the highest point it has ever reached and then 
we ought not to be satisfied. Just now we 
have reason to be profoundly grateful for the 
increase in contributions of $70,500 over last 
year, but we must press on for a steady ad- 
vance. The income of the society must be 
heaved out of the rut that it has been in for 
so many years. Have not our ideas of what 
a home mission crusade in these days ought to 
be been altogether too small and conventional 


and inadequate? We must re-introduce the 
heroic note and put into the work initiative 
and audacity, and cultivate the active interest, 
not only of those able to give largely, but also 
of the much larger number of those whose 
smaller gifts would be a strong re-enforcement 
to the treasury. 

These, therefore, are two leading reasons 
for the prompt and thorough organization of 
our forces in the Sunday schools, in the young 
people’s societies, and in the adult member- 
ship: (1) Because of the need of a compre- 
hensive campaign for the enlightenment of all 
the people of the churches as to the present 
unexcelled opportunities in America for fur- 
ther Christian initiative and conquest. (2) 
Because knowledge promotes interest and 
deepening interest augments gifts. 


LET US ACT QUICKLY 


Wherever there is lack of concern for our 
home mission cause I am convinced that it is 
owing, not so much to prejudice or opposition 
as to insufficient knowledge of need and oppor- 
tunity. Nothing else seems to be more needed 
than a wide-spread, persistent educational 
propaganda. It is not the sporadic, intermit- 
tent, fitful, anecdotal, annual appeal that 
builds up an intelligent and a contributing 
constituency. There is required rather the 
unfolding of the primary truth that unselfish 
serving of others is a leading mark of the 
Christian character; and also theclear presen- 
tation to all the people of the churches of the 
fact that unexampled opportunities for evan- 
gelists, pastoral labors and the founding of 
churches are now presented in this country. 

It is imperative now that we act quickly. 
Now, by faith in God, by swift aggressiveness, 
and by an immediate mobilization of all. our 
forces, we have it in our power not only to 
prevent disintegration but to insure the dawn- 
ing of a brighter denominational home mission 
day. 


The Purpose and Plan of God in 
Home Missionary Enterprise 
REV. A. Z. CONRAD, BOSTON 


The sole reason for the existence and con- 
tinuance of the Home Missionary Society is 
first, its recognition that God has a plan and 
purpose, that that plan and purpose is redemp- 
tive, that the effectuation of that plan necessi- 
tates human co-operation, that the Church has 
a mission, that this mission can be falfilled 
only through continuous appropriation of 
divine power. The power required is two- 
fold, man power and money power. 


‘GOOD HUMAN TALENT AVAILABLE 


An effectual message must be given from 
man’s lips. The whole power of home mis- 
sionary effort is a declaration of this fact that 
man power is available, but in the history of 
Christianity there has probably never been a 
time when heroic spirits in larger numbers 
offered themselves more unreservedly and un- 
stintedly than now that they may become the 
means whereby God would realize his purpose 
among men. The history of. frontier faith is 
inspiring and the contribution of frontier faith 
to the life and work of the Church in the older 
established communities has been immeasur- 
ably great. The mutual dependence of men 
in isolated communities is a large feature. 
The mutual sympathies which are awakened 
through mutual trial and deprivation tend to 
the effectiveness of home missionary work 
and enterprise. 

The evangelistic note is the dominant note 
in home missionary teaching and preaching. 
This is the explanation of its success which so 
far outranks relatively the success in the large 
centers of population. The remedial power 
of the gospel finds its clearest enunciation and 
its greatest emphasis in missionary enterprise 
as a whole. 

The establishment of churches in new com- 
munities determines in large measure the 
ethical and spiritual attainments of that com- 
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munity and is the only means usually of en- 
lightening, ennobling and sanctifying the indi- 
vidual lives of such communities. 


NOT CONTRACTION BUT EXPANSION 


Money power, not less necessary, is not as 
available as man power. Strange that it should 
be so. It is not for the lack of wealth that. 
any great cause suffers, but for the lack of its 
appropriation. The adequacy of our resources 
is unquestionable; the important question is 
how to bring these resources to power at the 
most strategic points. The first necessity is 
to make known to the people in so far as possi- 
ble the immense importance of the work which 
has done so much for the intellectual and 
spiritual enrichment of the American people. 
There must be an awakened, an enlightened 
zeal, and new undertakings along the lines of 
home missionary evangelism. 

Probably nowhere is greater wisdom shown 
or greater economy practiced than in the use 
of money contributed for the purpose of carry- 
ing the message of life into the somewhat iso- 
lated districts of America. The watchword 
of the hour is expansion not contraction. We 
must write amplius upon every spiritual en- 
deavor of the day. Our home missionary 
enterprise is one of the stalwarts, one of the 
heroic things which must be fostered, nour- 
ished, extended, made increasingly effective. 
The institutions which have caused so much 
of sacrifice in their founding and preservation 
to the present time must be still further pro- 
tected and the interests of the nation con- 
served, and there is probably no department 
of effort in this country today whose returns 
are larger in these directions than that of our 
great home missionary enterprise. 


Passing Comments at Oak Park 


Those Oak Park pastors make an excellent 
team and work well together, and so do their 
churches. 


The other home societies made a good show- 
ing, and that not simply in the session allotted 
to them. 


The program was exceptionally good and 
well arranged, and the Hartford pastor on the 
executive committee did his full share of hard 
work in preparing it. 


Steiner and Stelzle helped the audience to 
look at home missions from new viewpoints. 


The Illinois Association and Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary were constituent and co-oper- 
ating elements of the meeting, not merely the 
preface and appendix. 


The children, the young people, the men 
and the women were classed on the program 
as ‘‘Our. undeveloped resources.’’ These 
classes seem to ixclude our developed re- 
sources also. 


England, Germany, Russia and Ceylon were 
birthplaces of men who occupied important 
places in the program, and the society labors 
for people of as diverse nationalities as does 
the American Board. 


If the unacknowledged receipts of the Home © 
Missionary Society could be added to the 
total the figures would be largely increased: 
but it would be difficult to estimate adequately 
the labor voluntarily contributed by directors 
and other unsalaried officers. 


The women—the national Woman’s Home 
Missionary Association—are also at the front 
with a new organization, and with Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Firman as president and Mrs. Alice 
G. West on the platform one of the speakers, 
showed that their part in home missions is to 
be an important one. 


In the search for the fountain of perpetual 
youth home missionary work on the frontier 
seems to have been generally overlooked. 
But no one who heard Dr. J. D. Kingsbury, 


: 
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for thirty-five years pastor at Bradford, Mass., 
now missionary superintendent of a field big 
enough to be an empire, could doubt that he 
has immersed himself in the fountain. 


Fifty men trained in the foreign depart- 
ments of Chicago Theological Seminary now 
working with churches of their various na- 
tionalities in New England and New York— 
this suggests how the wave of home mission- 
ary effort that swept westward in the last 
generation is going to roll back eastward in 
our time in order to save our country. 


Suburban meetings of national societies 
have their advantages. This residential sec- 
tion on the outskirts of the great city knew 
that an important assembly was being held 
there and what it was for. Chicago would 
not have been conscious of its presence if it 
had met in a central city church, that is, if 
Chicago had any such church. 


National Federation of Woman’s 
Organizations 


One year ago there was born in Springfield, 
Mass., a new offspring to our denomination, 
the National Federation of Corgregational 
Women for Home Missions. For over a 
century there have been state organizations 


MRS. B. W. FIRMAN 
President Women’s State Organizations 


among our women working for the home land, 
but these have never been united in any cor- 
porate manner. At a time when social, re- 
formatory, philanthropic and religious inter- 
ests are so well federated, our women felt 
unwilling that the work of home missions 
should be less efficiently organized than wom- 
en’s clubs and other societies. In Oak Park, 
last week, the federation celebrated its first 
anniversary. Representatives from seventeen 
different states were present and eleven other 


- states sent greetings by letter. 


What has the federation accomplished thus 
far? And what good will it do in the future, 
more than has been done by scattered organi- 
zations all these years? It has, through its 
president, given the hand of fellowship to 


- Congregational women in sixteen states. It 


has brought together women of California and 
Massachusetts, of Washington and Florida. 
It has given us a dignified standirg among 
sister denominations, whose, long established 


boards are working for the saving of America. 
~ With them we now join in united interde- 


nominational study of home missions. It has 
adopted as its official organ Congregational 
Work in whose pages will appear programs 
for home missionary meetings. 

What of the future? It hopes to quicken 
the spiritual life of women of all churches; to 
awaken a new feeling of interest in, and re- 
sponsibility for, the work of home missions 
among women, young people and children; 
and to make every woman’s society, small or 
large, feel part of a great whole. 

‘Mrs: B. W. Firman: was're. elected president, 
and her vigorous service during the past year 
was a theme for enthusiasm with all the dele- 


gates. 


‘these departments. 
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The General Association of 
Illinois 


The association met only for business. Its 
program was that of the Home Missionary 
Society. It was organized Monday afternoon 
by the choice of Rev. Frank G. Smith as mod- 
erator and Rev. E. E. Shoemaker as scribe. 
Several reports were made at this session, the 
most important being that of Rev. F. L. Graff 
on our responsibility for the young people 
in our colleges, and that on federation of 
churches by Rey. J. M. Sturtevant. Dr. Graff’s 
suggestion was followed, and the Home Mis- 
sionary Society was asked to appoint a dean 
to look after moral and spiritual interests of 
students from Congregational homes now in 
the University of Illinois. The report of Rev. 
W. E. Barton on the Dayton council and the 
changes needed in our Congregational polity 
and the report of Dr. Sturtevant were made 
the order of the day Tuesday afternoon. The 
discussion was animated and _ interesting. 
Some of the brethren felt that Congregation- 
alists at Dayton have been too ready to sur- 
render the principles of their heritage and 
their name, and said that any attempt at union 
would only result in a schism in our own 
body. Dr. Barton’s recommendations were 
referred to a committee proposed by a res- 
olution offered by Dr. Beaton and adopted 
unanimously. The resolution is printed else- 
where. The committee, Rev. David Beaton, 
Hon. T. C. MeMillen, Rev. J. S. Ainslie, Rev. 
J. M. Sturtevant and Rev. E. F. Williams, was 
instructed to enlarge itself by selecting four 
persons representing various sections of the 
state and to report at the next annual meet- 
ing. The discussion made it clear that the 
union of the three denominations is desired, 
provided it can be secured without any sac- 
rifice of Congregational principles and with- 


* out the introduction of any supervision which 


might look likea hierarchy. The association 
sermon was preached Monday evening by 
Rev. William J. Johnson of Springfield. The 
communion service, in which all visitors took 
part, was on Tuesday evening. Thus the work 
of the association was crowded into three 
sessions, and although there were no papers, 
its business was transacted with as much 
orderliness and fullness as usual. 


Chicago Seminary Anniversary 


The Triennial Convention, in the seminary 
chapel, organized by the choice of Dr. W. A. 
Bartlett as chairman, and Rev. W. J. Cady as 
scribe. Delegates were present from several 
Western states, and Illinois was well repre- 
sented by delegates chosen by the various 
local associations and the General Association 
in session Monday afternoon. In addition to 
listening to reports of the condition of the 
seminary at present and a statement of its 
needs, the chief matter of interest was the 
method to be followed to obtain the $150,000 
requisite for the endowment of the foreign de- 
partments of the seminary. There has been, 
and is, but one mind as to the necessity for 
The difficulty is longer 
to support them out of the regular funds of 
the seminary. A committee was appointed to 
Gonfer with the faculty and directors and de- 
termine the plan for securing the money so 
greatly needed. Resolutions of respect and 
honor for President George were adopted, in- 
cluding expressions of regret at his with- 
drawal from a service he has rendered with 
so much self-sacrifice and with such success. 

A part of the services Monday evening was 
the delivery of the inaugural address of Rey. 
C. A. Beckwith, D. D., professor of systematic 
theology. His theme was that of his depart- 
ment and was treated in an able and instruc- 
tive manner. The only drawback was, in 
fact, that he did not begin to read till 9.30 
Pp. M., when his audience was tired and un- 
appreciative. Tuesday evening the alumni 
and friends of the seminary dined together in 
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the basement of the Second Church and re- 
newed old associations. Thursday evening 
diplomas were granted to twenty-seven stu- 
dents, eleven from the English department 
of the seminary receiving the degree of B. D. 
and sixteen receiving diplomas for completion 
of the courses in the Christian, the German, 
the Danish, Norwegian and the Swedish In- 
stitutes. President: George’s parting words 
were all the more effective as being the last 
he will utter in his present position. 


Atlanta Seminary 


Commencement Week this year marked as a 
golden milestone the steady development of this 
growing school. The sermon to the graduating 
class of five men was preached by President Hood, 
on Christ, the Interpreter of God. The last prayer 
meeting of the year proved an hour of rare spir- 
itual uplift. The reports presented to the annual 
meeting of the trustees indicate a prosperous 
year, with urgent need of more income to meet the 
demands of the enlarging work. Rev. James W. 
Lee, D. D., the popular pastor of the Trinity Metho- 
dist Church, South, gave the address on Being Alive, 
in which wit and wisdom were happily blended. 
The outlook indicates a large entering class in the 
autumn. E. L, H: 


Biographical 
SARAH ELIZABETH VOORHEES, 


Suddenly on Sunday morning, April 29, Miss 
Voorhees died of heart failure at the Santee Nor- 
mal Training School in Nebraska. At the funeral 
service in the Mission Chapel on the afternoon of 
May 2, the Indian pastor, Rev. Francis Frazier, 
spoke with deep appreciation of her long and de- 
voted services, not only to the Indian boys, but to 
all his people and especially to Indian mothers,whom 
she had instructed with sympathy and patience. Dr. 
A. L. Riggs, the head of the school, spoke of her 
work there of more than a quarter of a century, as 
remarkable, in that she had mothered with rare 
fidelity over three hundred boys, who must by their 
influence change the ideal of living for the Indians 
of all that section. Her brother, Rev. J. Spencer 
Voorhees, made a journey of 3,000 miles to be 
present at this service and bear personal testimony 
to a life of service patterned after Christ’s own 
ministry. The body lies buried on the slope over- 
looking the mission where her life work was done 
and a perishable monument of granite is to be set 
up to bear witness to the imperishable fruitfulness 
of such a life, with this inscription: 


Sarah Elizabeth Voorhees 


June 11, 1845 
April 29, 1906 


As matron of the Boys’ Cottage 
for 26 years she lived for 
the welfare of the Indians 
and died at her post. 


She loved the Indians 


CHARLES F. THOMPSON 


Congregationalism in Vermont has had the life- 
long service of Mr. Charles Frederick Thompson 
who died in Brattleboro, May 11, at the age of 
seventy-five. The son of a Congregational minis- 
ter, himself for many years an officer of the Center 
Congregational Church in Brattleboro and a leading 
citizen of the town. He was active in Sunday school 
work for more than half a century, and for several 
years was superintendent of the school at Center 
Church. He was for thirty-six years a corporate 
member of the American Board and has long been 
a director of the Vermont Domestic Missionary 
Society. 


The young man who never goes to church 
has been talking a good deal lately. The 
public prints have been full of interviews, in 
which elaborate reasons are given why he 
does not go to church. I take it as a ground 
for optimism that the young fellow feels 
called upon to make so elaborate an explana- 
tion. It speaks volumes for the place of the 
church in the reverence and affection of so- 
ciety when those who ignore her ministrations 
take the trouble to send so carefully thought 
out an excuse. Once the shoe was on the 
other foot. Once men had to make apologies 
for the church, and explain to their friends 
and a scoffing public why they did attend her 
worship.—N. McGee Waters. 
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Calls SouTH GLASTONBURY, Cr., Rey. Quincy Blakely. was originated by Pres. C. O. Day, a former 


BAINTON, CHARLES M., Manchester, Eng, to 
add Olivet Ch. (new), Walla Walla, Wn., to his 
field, already embracing Whitman and Valley 
Chapel, same city. 

BRADFORD, PARK A., Enfield, Mass., to Danby, 
Vt. Accepts. 

CHYNOWETH, JOHN T., Milwaukee, Wis., to First 
Ch., Racine. 

CowLING, DONALD J., Yale Sem., to Second Ch., 
Granby, Ct. Accepts. 

CRAIG, EBER E. (Meth.), Toronto University and 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, to be- 
come pastor’s assistant, Bethany Ch., Quincy, 
Mass. 

ERICKSON, AUGUST, Ruggles St. Swedish Ch., 
Boston, Mass., declines call to First Swedish Ch., 
Worcester. 

FIELD, FRED’K A., formerly of Third Ch., Los 
Angeles, Cal., to West End Ch., Los Angeles. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

FRAME, EzRA E., Bunker Hill, Ill., to Plymouth 
Ch., Springfield. Accepts. 

HIcKMAN, W. H., to Jamestown, N. Y., for one 
year. Accepts. 

JANES, GEO. M., Becket, Mass., not called to Plain- 
field, Vt. 

MARSLAND, F. A., to become associate pastor at 
Tompkins Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

MATHISON, Rop’r L., to Hornby, N. Y. Accepts. 

MILBURN, JOSEPH A., Plymouth Ch., Chicago, IIl., 
to First Presb. Ch., Binghamton, N. Y. 

MILNE, GEO., (Christ.), Creston, Io., to Fontanelle. 
Accepts. 

PoLHEMUS, I. H., Newark, N. J., to Park Ave. 
Branch, Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 

SHULL, GILBERT L., Crawford, Neb., accepts call 
to Leigh. 

SMITH, ALBERT H., Friendship, Wis., and asso- 
ciated churches, to Hancock and Coloma. Ac- 
cepts. 

STORM, JULIUS E., formerly of De Witt, Neb., to 
Irvington. Accepts. 

Von LUBKEN, F. L. H., Mapleton, Minn., to Ada. 

WALDRON, GEO. B., Little River, Fla., to Eden. 


Ordinations and Installations 


FRENCH, HOWARD D., i. Hampden, Me., May 7. 
Sermon, Dr. J. S. Sewall; other parts, Pres. D. N. 
Beach, Profs. F. B. Venio and H. W. Hulbert, 
and Rev. Messrs. C. A. Moore, H. L. Griffin, C. W. 
Collier, Warren Morse and C. W. Garland (Meth.). 

HILL, CHAS. L., Yale Sem., o. Fairfield, Ct., May 8. 
Sermon, Dr. L. O. Brastow; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. D. Hart, W. P. Landers, M. L. Burton, 
H. H. Tweedy, W. H. Gane, C. B. Strayer and 
Dr. E.L Curtis. Mr. Hill has accepted a call to 
the churches at Freedom and St. Clair, Minn. 

HvutTcHINSON, J. J., o. Brigham, Que. Parts, 
Drs. E. M. Hill, W. 'H. Warriner, Rev. Messrs. 
G. E. Read, R. K. Black, W. H. Watson, E. H. 
Tippett, J. L. Alexander. 


Resignations 


ALLIS, WILLIAM B., First Ch., Mount Vernon, 
Nee 

ANDREWS, SAM’L B., Salem, Ct., to take effect 
June 30. 

BuGBEY, WILLARD §., First Ch., Waverly, Ill, to 
take effect at once. 

PEARSON, ARTHUR H., Union, Me., to take effect 
at once. 

PHELPS, LAWRENCE, Leominster, Mass., to take 
effect Nov. 1, after nearly eight years’ service. 

PLANT, GEO. E , Baldwin and Hammond, Wis. 

Snow, WALTER A., assoc. pastor People’s Ch., 
St. Paul, Minn., to engage in mission work in 
North Dakota. 

WEED, FREDMUND C., Hope Ch., Superior, Wis, 
to accept work as superintendent of legal de- 
partment for Wisconsin Anti-Saloon League, 
with headquarters at Madison. 


Dismisstons 


CROwDIS, Epw. G., Menasha, Wis. 
FRENCH, HOWARD D., Orland, Me., May 7. 


Chutches Organized 


WALLA WALLA, WN., Olivet, 1 May, 17 members; 

Rey. C. M. Bainton, pastor. 
Gifts 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL., Harrison Ave., O. P. Avery, 
pastor, has received a $450 piano as a memorial 
to Miss Minnie Partridge from her father and 
mother. The gift is peculiarly appropriate, for 
its beauty amd rich tone will always recall the 
sweet Christian character so loved by her friends, 
and is deeply appreciated by the people. 


Individual communion service from member, 
whose name is withheld. 

STRATFORD, CT., Rev. E. N. Packard. $3,000 to 
the church from J. Sanford Saltus, Esq., of New 
York in memory of his wife, recently deceased. 


Casualty 


WELLS, ME,, Second, Rev. E. E. Colburn. Just as 
the congregation had been dismissed after even- 
ing service, and as the sexton pulled down the 
chandelier to extinguish the lights, the wire cable 
broke, and the whole affair came down with a 
crash. The lamps, in breaking, set the carpet 
afire, and this the pews. The bell was rung, and 
the congregation formed a bucket brigade, putting 
the fire out before arrival of hose wagon. Dam- 
age, about $400, covered by insurance. 


Material Gain 


BEDFORD, MASs., Rev. D. C. Torrey. May 6 build- 
ings of Church of Christ again used for religious 
services after thorough renovation; work has- 
tened by gift to society of a new pipe organ intro- 
duced by recital previous week; renovation con- 
sists in refrescoing and painting, new ceiling in 
vestry, new hard wood floors.in audience room 
and vestry, necessary changes for installation of 
organ, electric lights, outside repairs, and new 
chairs for Sunday school and social meetings; 
total cost about $3,500. Money for renovation 
subscribed before work began and a little is left 
for further improvements. By courtesy of First 
Parish (Unitarian), its house was used for wor- 
ship and social purposes during repairs. 


Petsonals 


CONRAD, Wm. O., Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, 
Mass., has been given two months’ additional 
vacation, in view of needed rest at the close of a 
ten years’ pastorate. Last year the salary was 
increased $150, and the pastor’s birthday was 
made the occasion of a generous gift from the 
ladies of the parish. Mr. Conrad will spend the 
resting-time at his farm in Nelson, N. H. 

NoRTHROP, CHAS. A., has resigned. the secretary- 
ship of the Advisory Committee on Systematic 
Beneficence and is free to supply pulpits or re- 
enter pastoral work. 


Suggestive Methods 


ADAmMs, MAss., Rev. J.S. Voorhees. At each an- 
nual meeting the standing committee reports as 
absent such members as have failed to attend or 
to pay toward support of the church during the 
year without good reason. One who has thus 
been declared an absent member at two annual 
meetings forfeits his church membership, and his 
name is struck from the list. Before each annual 
meeting, however, each neglectful member re- 
ceives from the standing committee a faithful 


letter of inquiry, that none may be dropped un- ; 


aware; and even after the name has been stricken 
from the list the member can be reinstated if he 
renders satisfactory reason for his neglect. 

ANTELOPE, N. D., Rev. C. A. Mack. The church 
having been closed and services discontinued for 
some weeks owing to an epidemic, the pastor 
sent to each member a copy of The Congregation- 
alist Handbook, with a letter asking him to keep 
in touch with Christ and in fellowship with one 
another by using the Bible readings and studying 
the prayer meeting topics at the regular hours for 
worship. 

Boston, MASS., JAMAICA PLAIN, Boylston, Rev- 
H. A. Barker. Near the turn of the year the 
church revised its roll, dropping 26 non resident, 
non-attendant, non-contributing members, whose 
names had been printed twice in the church pa- 
per as absent. To stimulate gifts to foreign mis- 
sions the pastor prepared a letter setting forth 
the claims of the work among Armenians en- 
titled, A Little Talk with Myself. 

BRANDON, VT., Rev. F. L. Bullard, has these 
watchwords for 1906; ‘* First the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear;” ‘A very 
small stream will carry a great deal of water to 
the ocean if it only keeps on running.’”’ The pas- 
tor preaches on them at opening of the year and 
they are frequently repeated in concert at prayer 
meetings, ete. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT., Rev. H. R. Miles, has one 
Ladies’ Association to care for all its work for 
missions and the local church. It does this 
through four committees: on home missions, for- 
eign missions, parish work and hospitality; and 
the association is auxiliary to the Home Mis- 

. sionary Union of Vermont and to the Vermont 
Branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions. The 
gifts for missions are made by weekly pledges 
of one to ten cents per week, which are placed in 
envelopes and collected monthly. The system 


pastor. 


EDGARTOWN, Mass., Rev. F. M. Cutler. On the 


margin of the fourth page of a folder giving 
“Dates Ahead ” are printed the dates of fourteen 
Sundays, with this inspiriting announcement: 
“This page, when all dates in margin have been 
punched, will entitle any Congregational boy or 
girl to attend the Go-to-Church Dinner.” 


Anniversaries 


ANDOVER, MASS., Free.—60th of organization. 


Reminiscences of early pastors, deacons and Sun- 
day school superintendents, choir and Ladies” 
Benevolent Society, given by Rev. F. A. Wilson, 
present pastor, Rev. W. G. Poor, a son of the 
church, and others.. Letters read from Sherlock 
Bristol (ninety-two years old), E. S. Williams, 
G. Frederick Wright and F. B. Makepeace, for- 
mer pastors. Pledges and “birthday offerings ”” 
amounting to $2,700 for building fund of the new 
church received. There was a heroic ring in the 
reminiscences connected with the organization 
of the church as a protest against all complicity 
with slavery and slaveholders. 


BENNINGTON, VT., Second, Rev. G. S. Mills. 70th 


of organization, celebrated May 3. Isaac Jen- 
nings of the mother church at Bennington Cen- 
ter gave delightful reminiscences; 18 received 
into membership during year, making it 445; ten 
others joined the Sunday following; benevolences,, 
$2,557; feature of year’s work, emphasis upon 
the educational idea: mission study classes—two- 
for young people led by boy and girl who were 
delegates to Silver Bay; use of Steps Christward 
as a text book in C. E. Society, solving for some 
months the problem of participation in the meet- 
ing; teacher’s training class under leadership of 
graduate of Hartford School of Pedagogy ; reading 
course conference conducted by pastor, members. 
of the group purchasing and reading such books 
as Dod’s The Bible: Its Origin and Nature and 
Coe’s Education in Religion and Morals are way- 
marks in this advance. a , 


ENFIELD, CT., Rey. J. P. Garfield. Church cel- 


ebrated the close of the twenty-fifth year of 
continuous service of organist, Ira P. Allen, by 
tendering a banquet to the choir followed by a 
reception in their honor during which a loving 
cup suitably engraved was presented to Mr. 
Allen by the congregation through Attorney 
J. Warren Johnson. He spoke of the develop- 
ment of church music during two hundred years, 
from the time of piteh pipe and tuning fork, double 
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bass viol, cello and fiute, some of which are pre- 
served in the museum at the rear of the audi- 
torium, to the pipe organ over which Mr. Allen 
has presided with dignity and skill for twenty-five 
years. Other testimonials were presented to other 
members of the choir in appreciation of faithful 
service. 

‘Lynn, MASs., Central, Rey. C. F. Weeden. In rec- 
ognition of the tenth anniversary of Samuel S. 
Shepard as organist, a reception was tendered 
Mr. and Mrs. Shepard and the choir, when an 
inlaid mahogany hall clock with Westminster 
chimes was given him by the parish. 

OMAHA, NEB., First, Dr. H. C. Herring. Fiftieth 
of organization of church and of the genesis of 
Congregationalism in Nebraska. Fuller report 
next week. 

PITTSFIELD, MASs., Second, Dr. W. V. W. Davis. 
Sixtieth of organization, celebrated with ad- 
dresses by Rev. Addison Ballard, Deacons Gard- 
ner and Jacobs and others. 


Local Revival Interest 


ABINGTON, MASS., First Ch., Dr. DeMont Goodyear. 
The recent series of meetings were of much value. 
Rev. H. W. Kimball’s sermons and delightful 
personality gave a decided uplift. Mr. Lewis E. 
Smith of the New England Evangelistic Associa- 
tion did excellent service as a singer. Thirty-two 
expressed the determination to live a Christian 
life. Of these some are fathers and mothers; 
others boys and girls or youth. 

Boston, MAss., St. Mark, Rev. S. A.‘ Brown. 
Fourteen services held last month in charge of 
Rey. Sterling N. Brown, a Washington pastor and 
evangelist, resulted in 38 hopeful conversions, 33 
of whom have either joined the church or intend 
to do so. The fidelity of earlier converts has 
made them of permanent benefit to the chureh. 

DvuBUQUE, Io0., Sumenit.—Rev. G. M. Orvis was 
assisted for ten days in special meetings by Rev. 
C. A. Riley. Inspiring music consisting of adult 
and junior chorus with orchestra, was led by 
Bertha L. Harris of Moody Institute, Chicago. 
Easter Sunday 29 members were received, 26 on 
confession. Sixteen of the accessions were men 
or boys. 

McCoox, NEB., Rey. G. B. Hawkes. As a result 

of three weeks’ special effort under the leader- 
ship of Rey. P. A. Sharpe of Friend, Neb., 16 
were received into the church on confession and 
two by letter, April 29. 
ORTH POWNAL, V7., Rev. E. I. Rackett, pastor, 
as a result ofja series of special services, in which 
brother ministers of Bennington Conference as- 
sisted, rejoices|in the largestyfaccession at; one 
time inits history—10 adults, including four heads 
of families. Instead of a public appeal for deci- 
sion, personal interviews during the week have 
followed up the impressions of the sermon. The 
pastor [securing the pledge for Christ and the 
Church, announces the names the following Sun- 
day and leads in prayer in their behalf, the con- 
verts distinctly understanding that this is their 
first public_confession.! 

‘NORWALK, CT., Rev. G. D. Egbert, has been deeply 
stirred by the Chapman meetings. The services 
packed the Armory and many conversions are 
reported. The,.fact that so many churches stood 
side by side in the common workiwas inspiring, 
and the pastors assisted Dr. Chapman loyally and 
have been rewarded for their toil. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Plymouth, Rev. O. C. Clark. 


A series of inspiring meetings lately closed, led 
by Evangelist Coad, in connection with a three 
weeks’ campaign in all the local churches. Plym- 
outh members were greatly strengthened and ac- 
cessions will result. 

In Nebraska, union meetings have been held a 
Clarks, »y C. H. Williams of Wheaton, Ill., who 
both preaches and sings; revival services at 
Beatrice and McCook, under Rev. P. A. Sharpe 
of Friend; and at Ashland by Rev. Edwin Booth 
-of Beatrice. At South Center, Kan., Rev. W. M. 
Ellege of Olathe has been working for two weeks, 
making a special effort to reach boys and girls. | 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) } 


‘BERLIN, MAss., Rey. C. O. Parker. Men’s Club or- 
ganized. 


‘CADILLAC, MicH., Rev. H. C. McComas, during 
“past year church has received handsome organ, a 


memorial to Mr. Jacob Cummer; has installed 
new pews, harmonizing with organ in pattern and 
finish; has recarpeted auditorium and raised pas- 
tor’s salary $300. ¢ 

‘ENFIELD, Ct., Rev. J. P. Garfield, has received 
13 members since Jan. 1,11 on confession from 
among the young people of its efficiently con- 
ducted Sunday school. 

EUREKA, CAL, Rev. J. P. Ratzell. 11 additions at 
last! communion, making 38 since Jan. 1; Sunday 
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school crowded; new Bible class started: mission 
study class started by Endeavorers; Boys’ Cadet 
Corps reorganized and old debt of nearly $200 
paid, During earthquake pulpit pitched down 
over altar. 

MARSHALLTOWN, Io., Rev. L. B. Hix. On Easter 
Sunday 17 came into church fellowship; 11 on 
confession. Since present pastorate began 13} 
months ago, there have been 40 accessions. 

MARYSVILLE, O., Rev. C. A. Stroup. Men’s Club 
starts with 48 members; Knights of King Arthur 
organized for boys with 36 members; Sunday 
school room reseated with folding chairs; new 
hymn-books and hymn-board purchased; newly 
organized choir doing ¢fficient work; order of 
worship greatly improved by use of processional 
and recessional. 

SOMERVILLE, MASs., Broadway, Rev. R. W. Beers. 
Pastor granted six weeks’ vacation; committees 
appointed to procure new hymn-books for the 
chureh and to revise Church Manual. Generous 
proposition made by Mr. Irvine A. Whitcomb to 
obtain a parsonage enthusiastically accepted. Ry 
this acceptance the pastor obtains the equivaient 
of an increase in salary of $650. Twelve new 
members received May 6, making 72 since Jan. 1, 
49 on confession. 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


CHAFING, and 
J SUNBURN, “iii:25— 
, 4 emoves all odor of perspiration: De 
ans gi after Shaving. Sold everywhere, of 
mailed on receipt of 25c, Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Nowark.NWJ> 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


INo Alcohol! 


For a long time we have been firmly determined 
to produce ail our medicines entirely free from 
alcohol, and thereby forever remove the very last ob- 
jection that any one could possibly have to these 


superior remedies. 


These efforts have just resulted 


in the most complete victory, and hereafter all our 


medicines will be entirel 


free from alcohol in any 


form whatever. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Non-aleoholic ) 
Revised Formula 
Each Fluid Ounce Represents 

Sarsaparilla Root . . . 10 Grains 
Yellow Dock Root - 8 Grains 
Licorice Root . 6 8 Grains 
Buckthorn Bark . 4 Grains 
Burdock Root. . 3 Grains 
Senna Leaves. . 2 Grains 
Black Cohosh Root 2 Grains 
Stillingia Root . 4 Grains 
Poke Root aor 1 Grain 
Cinchona Red Bark 2 Grains 
Iodide of Potassium . . 4 Grains 
Glycerine \ Equal parts, sufficient to make 
Water one fluid ounce. 


Ayer’s Malaria and AgueCure 


( Non-aleoholie 
Revised Formula 


Each Fluid Ounce Represents 
Quinia : . oy emat 
Cinnamon ° ° 
Jamaica Ginger eo ite 
Cloves A ali ale lone 


oe we ewe eee 


8 Grains 
8 Grains 
8 Grains 
4 Grains 
8 Grains 
12 Grains 


Peppermint 
Orange-peel , 


Glycerine \ Equal parts, sufficient to make 
Water 


one fluid ounce. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


WNon-aleoholie ) 
Revised Formula 


Each Fluid Ounce Represents 


Wild Cherry . < - 86 Grains 
Grindelia Robusta 4 Grains 
White Pine 4 Grains 
Senega aes 4 Grains 
Terpin Hydrate 4 Grains 
Blood Root 2 Grains 
Rio Ipecac ; . 2 Grains 
Citric Acid . 2 Grains 
Heroin 4 e : : . 1-6 Grain 
Glycerine } Equal parts, sufficient to make 
Water one fluid ounce. 


° 
. 
° 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Ayer’s Pills 
Each Pill Contains 


Podophyllin. . 
Jalapin , ; 6 
Aloin Cpe ts . 
Oil Peppermint . 
Oil Spearmint 
Capsicum 4 
Ginger . ° 


é - 1-8 Grain 
6 F 1-8 Grain 
. - 1-12 Grain 
. - 1-24 Grain 
5 . 1-24 Grain 
. . 1-24 Grain 
f . 1-4 Grain 


Every bottle of medicine now leaving our laboratory has 
the full and complete formula, printed in plain English, 


as a part of the label. 


Iam The 
Paint Man 


Let Me Tell You the Price 
You Should Pay for Paint 


See that house in the lower corner? 
# it complete in two colors, with trimmings, for 89.60 

I made the paint to order—shipped it without advance payment—paid all 
gs the freight—gave privilege of trying two gallons free—sold it on six months 
A j time—gave my 6 year guarantee backed by a $50,000 bond. 


G. La Chase Made-To-Order Paint 


2 gals. free to try— 6 months time to pay—all freight prepaid 

The owner used the paint—wrote me he was tickled to death with the way it spread and theg : 

way it looked—recommended several of his neighbors to me—paid_me for it at once. ss 
That’s the way it goes—this is only one customer out of thousands. = 


J. C. AYER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


It’s aneight room cottage. I painted 


It was fresh 


What do you 


know about paint anyway? As paint makers themselves disagree, who knows? 


disagree with all paint makers. 
aint.’ 


y big Fresh Paint Book is Free—the finest Paint 


} pat Other paint makers say, 
T say, aint—and then pay me.’’—then you are sure to be satisfied._ 
ook ever published—largé 


“Pay me—and then Z 


samples of colors to choose from. Write for it today--now. I will write youa person 


al letter and tell you what youshould pay for paint. 


O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 


Personal Office: Lincoln Missouri Trust Bldg. 
* ST.LOUIS, MC. 


I painted that house for 89.60—2 
coats. Send me your name and address 
on 8 postal and I'll tell you what the 
paint for your house will cost. eS 


AT MANU-, 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONSCO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“a 
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Here and There in Minnesota 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB 


The Congregational Club listened with delight to 
Dr. Eastman from Amherst, Mass., who gave us @ 
delightful insight into the <esthetic and religious 
conceptions of the Indian. He left a strong im- 
pression of the native nobility of the original Amer- 
ican. The club has been very fortunate this year 
in the men who have occupied its platform. Presi- 
dent Frost gave a powerful address in March on 
the Mountain People of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
President King, at an earlier meeting, gave a 
thoughtful one along the lines of his Rational Liv- 
ing. Our own Dr. 8. G. Smith of St. Paul gave in 
November a unique account of Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land Today. Leaving ordinary lines of ob- 
servation, he wittily delineated both landscape and 
people in telling fashion. At the first meeting this 
year Dr. Steiner of Grinnell pictured the Russian 
peasant amid his surroundings, and presented the 
man’s problems as he has seen them on various 
journeys to the great empire. The meetings have 
been largely attended. The tendency is to present 
almost exclusively men from abroad in the pro- 
grams of the later years. It would seem that there 
ought to be a place in these meetings of the various 
Congregational clubs scattered over our land for 
occasional consideration of problems pertaining 
directly to the denominational life. Rev. W. B. 
Geery of St. Paul is president. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The dean of one of the associated schools in our 
State University lays much emphasis on the post- 
graduate work which eventually will become the 
chief item in the curriculum. The attendance at the 
university already numbers 4,000, and with the rapid 
growth of the high school system and the immense 
endowment provided by the state for its public 
schools, there is prospect of great increase in num- 
bers. The suggestion was made that the university 
would become more and more the place for post- 
graduate work and the collegiate work would be 
transferred to other institutions. The university 
seeks mature students, and the admittance of youth 
in such numbers is to a degree deplored. If this gen- 
eral policy prevails it will have a great bearing on 
the development of other institutions which aim to 
do simply preparatory and college work. Under 
President Northrop the university has attained a 
wide reputation for scholarship, thoroughness and 
a high moral and religious tone. No one can esti- 
mate how much Minnesota is in debt to this big- 
hearted educator for his brave position in regard 
to the religious element in education. 

Carleton College, which grows in numbers as well 
as in financial resources, is to dedicate at the next 
Commencement the fine science building given and 


EATING “ PREDIGESTED FOODS.” 


A Harmiul Practice Condemned by Most Phy- 
sicians—They Soon Put the Stomach 
‘¢Out of Business.”’ 


The habit of eating so-called “ predigested ”’ 
foods, indulged in by many persons with 
weak stomachs, is most injurious and is gen- 
erally condemned by physicians. 

It is almost as bad as the “ pepsin habit.’ 


If persisted in it will put the stomach out of | 


business entirely. Eating predigested food 
or pepsin tablets robs the stomach of the 


work that Nature intended it should do, and. 


hence weakens it. It will soon refuse to di- 
gest anything without the assistance of drugs. 

Many of the cereal breakfast foods are 
“‘treated’’ with something and then adver- 
tised as ‘‘predigested foods.’’ There is one 
wheat food, however, that is not ‘‘treated’’ 
with anything, and can be digested by the 
most delicate stomach without the assistance 
of drugs. It is shredded whole wheat biscuit, 
the purest and most nutritious cereal food 
made. It contains all the strength-giving ele- 
ments of the whole wheat grain steam- cooked 
and drawn into fine porous shreds. These 
shreds readily take up the saliva and gastric 
juices, enabling the stomach to do its work 
and thus strengthening it. It is delicious for 
breakfast with hot milk or cream, or for any 
meal in combination with strawberries, grated 
pineapple or other fresh fruits. Our new 
cook-book is sent free. The Natural Food 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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endowed by Hon. William H. Laird of Winona, 
chairman of the trustees. 

Windom Institute, through the generosity of an 
unnamed friend, is adding $16,000 to its endow- 
ment funds, another $1,000 having been given in 
the fall for this purpose by the W. H. M. U. froma 
legacy left in its hands. Principal Martin is to study 
at a theological school in preparation for foreign 
missionary work. Mr. Claude Siehl of Carleton, 
1905, is to become principal of this flourishing 
institution. 


RESIGNATION OF PLYMOUTH’S PASTOR 


Rey. L. H. Hallock, D. D , surprised his congre- 
gation on a recent Sunday by presenting his res- 
iguation of the pastorate of Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis. The chureh has, however, a fiftieth 
anniversary planned for and other meetings in 
prospect, so that the date of the conclusion of the 
pastorate was placed as far ahead as November, 
1907. The church is strong, harmonious and cour- 
ageous and is deeply attached to both Dr. and Mrs. 
Hallock, who have done notable work in the eight 
years’ pastorate. In the next two years Plymouth 
will undoubtedly make an important decision as 
to the future. Two propositions are suggested: 
(1) that the church move some ten blocks into the 
residence section of the city; (2) that the church 
remain in the business part of the city and build a 
business block of which it shall reserve the choicest 
part for its auditorium and institutional purposes. 


MISSIONARY CIRCUIT 


The Sunday School and Publishing Society has 
recently agreed to co-operate with the Christian 
Endeavor Societies of the state, in giving Rev. W. 
J. Conard an assistant in his extended circult work 
which covers part of six great counties in northern 
Minnesota. In three years Mr. Conard has gradu 
ated about ten fields into churches of our own and 
other denominations or into the care of other pas- 
tors. Some twenty fields remained in his circuit 
when the ground was gone over this spring. Most 
of these he could visit only once a month and many 
of them only on a week day. It became urgent, 
therefore, that he have assistance in the splendid 
ministry to these home builders in the northern 
forests and villages. Rev. A. S. Parks, with ,head- 
quarters at Park Rapids, has been appointed by the 
C S.S. & P. Society to take charge, in co-operation 
with Mr. Conard, of the three eastern counties, 
leaving the frontier and pioneer work to the west 
to Mr. Conard. Into this region four railroads will 
probably build this year and the work, whether 
tentative or permanent, is of high order. R. P. H. 


. 


Lowell’s Quartet of New Pastors 


Four Lowell churches have put away their wid- 
ows’ weeds to rejoice in new-found pastors. The 
latest acquisition is Rev. Allan Conant Ferrin, 
whose departure from Springfield, Vt., was regret- 
ted in the recent columns of this paper, and whose 


REV. A. F. DUNNELS 


prime of manhood culture is now devoted to the 
cause of High Street Church. 

Highland Church seems exceptionally well mated 
with Rev. A. F. Dunnels, late of Fitchburg, whose 
cheerful energy brings new life and courage. His 
installation impressed the sister churches with his 
mature and healthy grasp on Christian truth and 
practice, giving no room for a heresy hunt. 

The French congregation having waited in vain 
for the recovery of Mr. Coté in the South land, Rey. 
Alexander Mage has taken up the work and preaches 
in the French tongue. Rev. Thomas A. G. Coté, 
whose funeral was held last Sunday, was one of the 
finest specimens of French character coming to 
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New England from Canada, and the church mourns. 
him as its founder and father with a great fondness. 

The coming of four new pastors within a few 
months gave Dr. and Mrs. Martin, with the officers 
of Kirk Street Church, an opportunity to extend 


ee | 


rare courtesy in a characteristic way. These pas- © 


tors, including Rev. B. A. Willmott of First Church, 
with their wives, were brought together at the hos- 
pitable manse on Pawtucket Street for an evening’s 
delightful fraternity and mutual acquaintance with 
all the Congregational pastors of the city. 

A surprise quite in keeping with the enterprise of 


_ the First Trinitarian Church came this week io the 


announcement of a vote to purchase $40,000 worth 
of adjoining property for future needs. These peo- 
ple get up betimes in the morning, both figuratively 
and literally ; for three barge loads of their Sabbath 
school young people on May Day morning rose at 
half past four to take a May ride a few miles into 
the country and returned to the vestry for break- 
fast at seven thirty, in time to do their days’ work. 
Bin Vie 2. 


The rumored attempt of Presbyterians to 
establish a college in Colorado with a capital 
of only $500,000 leads the Springfield Repub- 
lican to remark that ‘“‘of the founding of 
colleges we have had altogether too much”; 
and it hopes that men of sense will be found 
to defeat the scheme. 
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MAINE’s LAKES AND PonDS ALMOST FREE 
FROM IcH.— Fishing season now on in earnest. 
May 5 the ice left Grand Lake! At the first 
movement, an army of sportsmen congregated 
about the shores, waiting to try their luck at Wal- 
tonian Sport; while a ‘week before on April 25, 
Lake Maranacook announced her opening. As 
early as April 18 the ice had cleared in the big 
bay of Sebago Lake, and early salmon fishing com- 
menced at Sandy Beach at the mouth of the Songo 
River. Indications point to an early departure in 
the Rangeleys; and Moosehead sportsmen are echo- 
ing the song, “‘ Not yet, but soon.” In New Hamp- 
shire, Sunapee and Winnepesaukee have been fur- 
nishing gala sport for almost a month, and the 
numerous trout brooks and streams throughout 
New England are being whipped and whipped 
again by enthusiastic sportsmen. The season has 
commenced; the big catches will be heralded with 
the advent of a little warmer weather, when the 
sport will be on in full. No fisherman wants to let 
a year pass by without at least one try at the sport 
of angling. The Boston & Maine Railroad fur- 
nishes the information—how to go; what to do; 
and where to get them, all combined in the “‘ Fish 
and Game Country,” a beautiful illustrated book- 
let of 60 pages inclosed in a delightfully colored 
cover. An accompanying booklet, giving in con- 
densed form the Fish and Game Laws, corrected 
up to date, of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland and Quebec, is also issued by this rail- 
road. These two booklets will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp to any address by the Boston & Maine, 
Passenger Department, Boston, Mass. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
~ CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works PASTINGS, MASS. 


-Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


PpOUPING-LOUG HY 


CROUPFP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation | 


Has also been found to be of great reliefin cases of 


Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 
W, EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Enge 


ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
B. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
. BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 20, Sunday. The Maniac of Gadara.— 

Mark 5: 1-20. 

This cured demoniac man was more ‘“‘in his 
right mind ”’ than the people of the city, who 
besought Christ to depart. Jesus sent him 
where he would be of most use, which is the 
highest honor he bestows. No one who is 
doing Christ’s work need fear the absence of 
Christ. If not suffered to go tothe church, we 
may have power in prayer at home. Note the 
self-chosen limits of Christ’s power. He drives 
the demons from control of men, he does not 
assume responsibility as to what they do when 
they have gone out, 

If Thou canst use us in the affairs of Thy 
kingdom send us where Thou wilt. Give us 
faith, diligence and cheerfulness, that our 
witness, wherever Thou hast appointed it, 
may be with power, preparing the way for 
Christ’s own coming to the hearts of men. 


May 21. The Teaching Spirit.—1 Cor. 2: 10-16. 
Our knowledge is but a small beginning. 
What we know of spiritual things we only 
know by spiritual sympathy. And by this 
Sympathy we are to be the means of interpre- 
tation and communication—instruments of the 
teaching Spirit in his work with men. Into 
this experience, unknown to the self-centered 
man, how few of us have more than entered. 


May 22. Controversies.—1 Cor. 3: 1-9. 

How small in the perspective of the centu- 
ries, even these great names of Paul, Apollos 
and Cephas, appear beside the name of Chriat. 
The lesser devotions breed strife, the greater, 
peace and joyful service. If Paul depended 
upon God for the success of witness and was 
content if only he were glorified, why should 
we be jealous about our right to recognition or 
our credit for success? 


May 23. God’s Temples.—1 Cor. 3: 10-23. 

Fire is the searching, purifying, and so at 
once sifting, destroying and renovating ele- 
ment. Since all our works are to pass through 
this fire, should we be careless with what ma- 
terial we build? Who would wish to be saved, 
with the loss of all that earth’s endeavors had 
brought forth? Christ has no commendation 
on poverty in heaven. 


May 24. The Apostle’s Calling.—1 Cor. 4: 1- 

21. 

Paul had a good conscience, but even he 
must wait to know thereal quality of his work. 
He did his best and left results to God. The 
power of the kingdom is the power of the 
Spirit, with which the Church began. 


A FINE MENU 


One That Can Be Used In “Food 
Cure.’ 


A man may try all sorts of drugs to help him 
to get well, but, after all, the ‘‘food cure”’ is 
the method intended by Nature. 

Any one can prove the efficacy of the food 
cure by making use of the following breakfast 


_ each morning for fifteen or twenty days: 


A dish containing not more than four heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts food, enough 
good, rich cream to go with it, some raw or 
cooked fruit, not more than two slices of 
entire wheat bread, and not more than one cup 
of Postum Food Coffee, to be sipped, not drank 
hurriedly. Let this suffice for the breakfast. 

Let one meal in the day consist of an abun- 
dance of good meat, potato, and one other 
vegetable. : 

' This method will quickly proye the value of 
the selection of the right kind of food to re- 
build the body and replace the lost tissue 
which is destroyed every day and must-be 
made up, or disease of some sort enters in. 
This is an age of specialists, and the above 
suggestions aré given by a specialist in food 


_ values, dietetics and hygiene. 
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May 25. Purging the Church.—1 Cor. 5: 1-13. 

Christianity grew by its example of moral 
purity in a corrupted world. The sin of this 
brother carried the prevailing sin of the Greek 
cities to a point that shocked even the heathen. 
Discipline was life and death for the Church. 
The evil leaven was already corrupting it, 
There is a time for patience, there is a time for 
instant repudiation. Note that Paul, who 
hates the sin, is mindful of the sinner. 


May 26, The Evil of Lawsuits.—1 Cor. 6: 1-11. 

Beware of a litigious spirit! The same dis- 
putatiousness which made parties in the 
Church, made suits at law before heathen 
judges in which the quarrels of Christians 
brought shame upon the name of Jesus. The 
principle laid down is that brethren should 
settle their disagreements among themselvés. 
In case of a dispute with an unbeliever, either 
the law of yielding for Christ’s sake to injus- 
tice would apply, or the civil judge would be 
the only possible referee—as when Paul him- 
self appealed to Cesar. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 11 


The leader was Mrs. Chauncey J. Hawkins 
of Jamaica Plain. A letter was read from 
Dr. Woodhull of Foochow, China, in which 
she says there is not room enough in the 
mission compound, so the plan now is to 
purchase another place for woman’s work. 
With hospital, hospital home, woman’s school, 
kindergarten and residences, there must be 
room to expand. 

Miss Washburn gave an account of the 
meeting of Andover and Woburn Branch at 
Methuen, May 10. Miss Calder reported the 
annual meeting of New Haven Branch, May 8, 
when the tide of gratitude rose very high, 
because the branch has during the year raised 
$16,000, the amount asked of them by the 
Woman’s Board. 

The prospective program for the semi-an- 
nual meeting of the Woman’s Board, to be 
held in Campello, Brockton, Tuesday, May 
22, promises a most interesting day. Educa- 
tional work in different fields will be repre- 
sented. Addresses will be given by Miss 
Jenkins of the American College for Girls, 
Constantinople, Turkey; by Miss Huntington 
of the Girls’ Department of Euphrates Col- 
lege, Harpoot, Turkey; by Miss Mathews of 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and by Sefiorita Marcial 
of the International Institute for Girls in 
Spain. There will also be an address by Rev. 
Walter T. Currie of Chisamba, West Africa. 
Glimpses of work here and there will also be 
given by the secretaries. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Messrs. Torrey and Alexander have begun 
evangelistic services in Atlanta. 


English Wesleyans now outnumber any 
other kind of Noneonformists. The latest 
census shows, in all grades of membership, 
639,230 persons. Even in Scotland, the cita- 
del of Presbyterianism, it is gaining slowly 
as the result of the splendid ‘‘ missions”’ es- 
tablished in Glasgow and Edinburgh. The 
number of candidates for the ministry is very 
large— 234 in all. 


The Established Church of Scotland has 
gained 6,216 in membership during the past 
year and increased its donations nearly $60,- 
000. It has an aggressive section much intent 
on social Christianity and humanitarian re- 
form, chief of whom among the laity is the 
Master of Polwarth, and he has been urging 
before the presbyteries the desirability of the 
Church establishing farm colonies as the Sal- 
vation Army has done with such success. 


W. Robertson Nicoll, who has known many 
distinguished men, says that the late Richard 
Garnett of the British Museum was probably 
the finest gentleman he has ever met. 
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The Prizes of Life 


The world’s rewards 
are for its workers. 


Sometimes a man or 
woman inherits afortune. 
More often than not it 
is like a lottery ticket, 
that makes either a fool 
or a loafer of the one 
who draws it. 


You can make more 
money representing THE 
Lapis’ Home Journat and 
Tue Saturpay Evenine 
Posr in your community 
than many men you 
know make who are in 
business for themselves. 
Commissions, bonuses 
and prizes do this. 


While selling our periodicals is 
an earnest, serious pursuit, it is light 
and agreeable work which leaves 
you physical freedom and mental 
freshness to devote to your personal 
advancement or healthy amusement. 
We want you to have both. 


We can ‘‘show you’’ if you 
¢¢ want to be shown.”’ 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc Company 
2854-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shirt-Waists 


SUMMER — 
sty.es, 51.00 


We are now showing 


our new styles in ready- 
made shirt-waists, and 
are offering a line of 
the prettiest and most 
fashionable waists at 
unheard-of prices. 
Our waists are made 
of Lawns, Batistes and 
Net, handsomely em- 
broidered and trimmed, 


\\ 


waist is made of white f 
Persian lawn with a / 
front yoke of Tomf 
Thumb tucks, deco-} 
rated with medallions} 
and outlined with Vali @ 
lace Vandykes; tucked | : 
mitaine cuffs and collar t 
correspond; button \ : 
‘ 
NK 


back. Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. Price 
$1.00; postage 15 cts. 


Tn ordering, state bust 
measure. We refund 


t No. 103 NN. 
yest satisfied | THIS WAIST, $1.00. 


We have other styles, ranging in price from $1.00 to 


$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist Sup- 
plement—sent free on request. 


Write for it today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 


PLYMYER 
CHURCH digg 28 ere ra 


Bris SS. TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, Q. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLA 
SWEETEE, MORE DU 


i 
‘ 
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From Berkshire Hilltops 


The chronicles of Berkshire will record that Rev. 
Elbert 8. Porter was pastor at Stockbridge from 
1902 till 1906, when he “ entered into the joy of his 
Lord.” Mr. Porter has carried out the best tradi- 
tions of this historic church, as scholar, preacher, 
pastor, citizen. He felt fatigued by the extra work 
of the winter and went South for rest through 
March, returning with the seeds of typhoid in him 
and dying April19. The whole county is saddened, 
a church is leaderless, and many homes are truly 
bereft besides the one of which he was the very life. 

He was wit, scholar, saint, reformer and gentle- 
man all in one, and of such splendid physique that 
his death at forty-nine came at the height of his 
usefulness. Infectious with jollity, nome ever 
doubted his intense seriousness. Always happy, 
he possessed a fine sense of dignity. He had great 
administrative ability, and built up the Stockbridge 
Chureh in all ways. Prominently identified with 
county interests, he will be widely missed. Dr. 
Pierce of Brockton, an intimate friend, conducted 
the impressive burial services, and his fine eulogy 
was supplemented by ministers from the county. 

The death of Mr. Porter comes when many Berk- 
shire churches are pastorless. South Church, Pitts- 
field, after enjoying twenty years of faithful minis- 
try under Rey. I. C. Smart, has been pastorless 
some months. Lee, Sheffield and Stockbridge are 
as sheep having no shepherd. Great Barrington 
has called Mr. Oscar E. Maurer, a Yale divinity 
student, but he is not yet onthe ground. Here are 
five of the strongest churches in southern Berkshire 
simultaneously without ministers, and during a 
quarter of a century I have never known anything 
like it. Add to this the coming of new ministers to 
Interlaken and Sandisfield, and it will be seen how 
general and sweeping have been the pastoral 
changes hereabouts. 

Rey. Henry W. Smith, who has been supplying at 
Zee since Dr. Rowland’s death, now leaves that 
chureh, having commended himself highly to the 
village as a man of scholarship and consecration. 
Rey. F. E. Bolster, now leaving Sheffield, goes with 
the regrets of all, a splendid type of Christian gen- 
tleman. The new minister of Great Barrington will 
be a valuable acquisition to the Berkshire ministry, 
an earnest, scholarly and sociable man. One by 
one the vacancies will be filled, but those who have 
gone from us will carry the Berkshire spirit and 
will ever he gratefully and affectionately remem- 
bered. 

In the northern part of the county the churches 
rejoice in material and spiritual prosperity. North 
Adams, Rev. T. E. Busfield, D. D., has rid itself 
of heavy financial encumbrances and has been 
strengthened by many accessions. Adams, Rev. J. 
Spencer Voorhees, is flourishing, with Sunday school 
at over 450 and Endeavor Society past the 100 mark. 
Dalton, Dr. G. W. Andrews, has just chosen the 
same minister for the twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
time, and no “‘settled’”’ minister in the county or 
state is more rooted and grounded in the affections 
of his people. Pastor Laird finished a score of 
happy and fruitful years at Hinsdale some time ago. 

The report of Pittsfield First, Rev. W. V. W. 
Davis, D. D., is before me, and its recommendation 
to hire an assistant pastor shows the magnitude 
and the prosperity of the work in this old parish, 
one of the strongest-and most famous in the state. 
The sixtieth anniversary of the Second Church, 
Pittsfield, Rev. T. Nelson Baker, was celebrated 
May 6. Pastor Gregg of the Memorial Church, 
Pittsfield, has been actively engaged this winter 
and spring in securing the passage of legislation in 
our General Court providing for the establishment 
of ‘‘Children’s Courts” throughout this common- 
wealth. 

Space would fail me to tell of our many hill-town 
or feebler churches; of the ordination of ©. M. 
Bryant April 19, at White Oaks, where he has faith- 
fully ministered for three years; of our beloved 
county minister-at-large, Rev. S. P. Cook, who su- 
pervises the work in neglected districts; of Evangel- 
ist Anderson who travels throughout this county 
and Franklin as the “door” opens, of faithful pas- 
tors who in remote places tirelessly, cheerfully, 
effectively toil on slender stipends, and of our evan- 
gelistic tent campaign for the coming summer. This 
last will keep till another letter. R. De W. M. 


It is of small consequence how long you 
live. The significant fact is how much you 
live.—Out West. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Relieves Headache 


caused by summer heat, overwork, nervous dis- 
orders or impai.ed digestion. Relieves quickly. 
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Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention Zhe Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 


The Great 


Central Railway System 


of America 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of railway 


east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
Comprising the 


New York Central & Hudson River Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Lake Erie & Western 


Big Four Route Indiana, Illinois & lowa 
Michigan Central Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
Boston & Albany New York & Ottawa 


and Rutland Railroads 


For a copy of ‘America’s Summer Resorts,” which is No. 3 of the New York Central Lines’ * Four 
Track Series,’ containing a map of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal and 
Bar Harbor inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising 
Department, Room 141A, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY, W. J. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York Chicago 


ST. PAUL 


$ QQ Round-trip tickets on sale via The 
North-Western Line from Chicago 


daily, June Ist to Sept. 30th, return 
limit- Oct sist. 


$ 5Q Special low rate Chicago to St. Paul 
: and Minneapolis and return, daily 


May 28th to 31st, inclusive, account 
General Federation of Women’sClubs. Return 
limit June 9th. 


Correspondingly low rates from all points. 


SPLENDID TRAINS 


Four fast through trains in each direction daily 
via The North-Western Line. 


Double Track—Block Signals 
The Best of Everything 


Send 4 cents in stamps for handsome book- 
let describing the famous electric lighted 
NORTH = WESTERN LIMITED. 
All Agents sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.=W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 
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A Great Pioneer 
(Y. P. S.C. HE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY, REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic May 27—June 2, John Williams and 
Missions to the South Seas. Ps. 97: 1-12, 


Who he was and what he did. John Wil- 
liams was born June 27, 1796, in Tottenham, 
Eng., and when fourteen was apprenticed to 
an ironmonger in London. The allurements 
of the city led him away from the early Chris- 
tian training of hismother. One Sanday even- 
ing he was standing on a street corner when 
the wife of his employer invited him to go 
with her tochurch. He refused, she persisted, 
and finally he went to Whitefield Tabernacle. 
The sermon, from the text, ‘‘ What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? ’’ changed his whole life. 

After studying for two years he was or- 
dained with eight others (one of them Robert 
Moffat), and Nov. 17, 1816, under the appoint- 
ment of the London Missionary Society, sailed 
with his girl bride for the South Seas and 
a year later landed at Eimeo, one of the So- 
ciety Islands. He learned the difficult lan- 


. guage quickly and preached among three dif- 


ferent groups, the Society, the Hervey and 
the Samoan Islands. Being a skilled work- 
man he was able to instruct the natives in the 
arts of civilization which they readily adopted 
as also a simple code of law superseding their 
former cruel and barbaric customs. After 
seventeen years of work among the islands 
he returned to England where he wrote his 
Missionary Enterprises in the South Sea Is- 
lands, had the Raratongan New Testament 
printed and raised money for a missionary 
ship and a college at Tahiti for the education 
of native teachers. Upon his return after a 
few months at Upolu, and a tour of the other 
islands, he started on his “‘ great voyage,” as 
he called it, to the New Hebrides, in regard to 
which he expected much. On landing at Erro- 
manga, Noy. 20, 1839, he was killed by the 
natives, and only a few of his bones recovered 
from the cannibals. 


An all-round missionary and a many-sided 
Christian. It pays us to review the career of 
one of the noblest missionaries, if for no other 
reason than to realize afresh the ability of the 
men who early in the last century threw them- 
selves into the missionary propaganda. Some- 
times we think of them as pious and nothing 
more, but they were also men of action, of 
constructive statesmanship, of vision and ver- 
satility. Williams, for example, anticipated 
in a certain sense, the modern social settle- 
ment. How successful and diplomatic he was 
in his efforts to establish new laws and cus- 
toms, not laying down an elaborate theoretical 
framework, but adapting himself to the status 


TRANSFORMATIONS 


Curious Results When Coffee 
Drinking is Abandoned. 


It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper to 


quit the use of coffee as it is for a whisky 
‘ or tobacco fiend to break off, except that the 


coffee user can quit coffee and take up Postum 
Food Coffee without any feeling of a loss of 


- the morning beverage, for when Postum is 


well boiled and served with cream, it is really 
better in point of flavor than most of the coffee 
served nowadays, and to the taste of the con- 
noisseur it is like the flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the 
body within ten days or two weeks after coffee 
is left off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the 
reason that the poison to the nerves has been 
discontinued and in its place is taken a liquid 
that contains the most powerful elements of 
nourishment. 

It is easy to-make this test and prove these 
statements by changing from coffee to Postum 
Food Coffee. 

‘« There’s a reason.”’ 
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of men just emerging from barbarism. He 
was a diplomat as well asa preacher. He de- 
spised no agency whereby he might not only 
convert individual souls, but establish the 
Christian religion as an institution and a 
force in the life of the community. He was a 
big ‘‘ human ”’ and that means of course that 
he was a great Christian and fed his soul con- 
stantly on the sources of spiritual power. He 
surrendered all his ambitions to Christ and 
yearned passionately to make men know the 
righteousness and power of the Christian life. 


What it all means to us. Williams found a 
new field and spent upon it all his Christian 
enthusiasm. It was one of the most difficult 
enterprises known to history, but the strength 
and intensity of his Christian purpose enabled 
him to surmount many obstacles. Each one 
of us has a field of Christian service. To 
some it is an old familiar field, to others a new 
and untried one. Is our Christianity propa- 
gating itself within the field that belongs p3cu- 
liarly to us? Has it force and determination 
enough to overcome difficulties? Does it shrink 
from self-sacrifice or is it ready for any cross? 
If the story of this man, dying a cruel death 
at the early age of forty-three, shall make us 
want to be the sama kind of Christian he was, 
our study of his character will not have been 
in vain, 


The Real Church Supper 


The caricature in your paper March 31 of a 
church supper by A. M. R., I read with in- 
terest, and so I have said “the real church 
supper.”’ 

In having suppers in the meeting-house 
Henry Ward Beecher was a pioneer. In 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, they put a cook- 
stove in their kitchen, and certain people 
thought this was a terrible heresy. What was 
such a terrible thing then is the usual thing 
now. 

Our church has a real supper ten times 
yearly. It is not conducted for the sole pur- 
pose of making money, but for fellowship, 
developing the social life of church mem- 
bers and interesting the young people. Our 
church supper does not interfere with our 
benevolences, our evangelistic work, our Sun- 
day school, our Sunday services or our mid- 
week devotions. Some attend the prayer 
meetings who do not come to the church sup- 
pers, but I have never noticed that all the 
piety of a church was in the prayer meeting. 
The midweek service is a good element of 
chureh life, but there are other excellent 
factors of church administration. 

We hold about 300 services in our church 
annually; included in this number are our 
ten suppers. It is clear that there are other 
services beside the bean, cold meat and oyster 
devotions. If a church had no other services 
except suppers, it would be appropriate to call 
that affair a hotel or eating-house. 

Years ago the prayer meeting was about all 
there was in the church from Sunday to Sun- 
day. That program has gone, never to return. 
The wise pastor will do all in his power to 
cultivate the whole man. While we sojourn 
here in the body the eating propensity will 
continue with considerable frequency. It may 
be as righteous to eat together as to pray 
together, in fact, friends will remain in loving 
devotion quite as long if they do both. I have 
seen the time when I would rather eat than 
pray and I was pious, too, but hungry. 

There may be exceptions in suppers, but as 
a rule the real church supper helps the spir- 
itual life of every church. May the Lord 
continue to bless our eating together. 

ALBERT F. NEWTON. 

North Leominster, Mass. 


W. Robertson Nicoll thinks that our na- 
tional problem is to produce men who have 
the best characteristics of Jonathan Edwards 
and Benjamin Franklin blended. 
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Careful Rees 5 % 


Your funds safely invested, with risks eliminated, upon 
best class of New York and Suburban Real Estate 
and earning 5% yearly. Our business established 
over I3 years, conducted under supervision of New 
York Banking Department. Your money always 
subject to your control—available when desired and 
earnings reckoned for each day. Our business appeals 
; to thoughtful investors who de- 
sire their Savings placed where 
they will be free from speculation: 
Assets $1,750,000. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
Industrial Sayings and Loan Co. 

12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


A Strong Shield 


for the Widow and the Fatherless 


bl 


It may be your 


widow and your father- 
less little ones who will 
some day need to be 
shielded from the cruel 
attacks of poverty, want 
and suffering. Join hands 


NOW with 


The Prudential 


and provide a shield for 
your family against their 
time of need—as impreg- 


nable as the Rock of 


Gibraltar. 


State Age and Amount of Life Insur- 
ance Desired. Full Information will 
be Promptly Given. Prudential Pre- 
miums are Fixed—Not Subject to 
Increase. Prudential Policies have 
Paid-up Values and other Important 
Benefits. Learn by writing to the 
Home Office, Dept. 59 , how small the 
cost of Life Insurance and how Easily 
Carried. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President. 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Action as to Tri-Unity 


‘The ministers and delegates of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the State of Illinois assembled 
in Oak Park desire to express their gratitude to 
God for the spirit of Christian union which has 
found expression in the conference recently held 
at Dayton, O., between the representatives of the 
United Brethren, the Methodist Protestants ‘and 
the Congregationalists. 

First, we rejoice in the evidence of substantial 
agreement in fundamental Christian belief as 
fittingly voiced in the symbol known as the Dayton 
Creed. 

Second, that we rejoice in the unanimous and 
enthusiastic affirmation by the Dayton conference 
of the autonomy of the local church as the funda- 
mental principle of the polity of the proposed 
united Church. 

Third, that in the construction and articulation 
of the ecclesiastical polity which may be necessary 
to give organic form to the union, nothing should 
be introduced inconsistent with this fundamental 
principle. 

Fourth, with this feature of the Church’s autonomy 
and fellowship safeguarded, we express our cordial 
approval of the principle of union, and are agree- 
able to any practical arrangements which may pro- 
mote the work of the kingdom of God and the 
spiritual union of the members of Christ. 

And, finally, that we appoint a committee of five 
on union to prepare a plan of polity to be submitted 
to this association next year, and to submit the plan 
to the National Council, and that it be empowered 
to send its statement to the committee on polity of 
the Union Conference; and that the members of 
this committee shall be made a part of the state 
delegation to the next Union Conference. 


State Meetings 


Indiana 


The association met with Temple Church, Marion, 
May 1-3. Dr. F. E. Dewhurst, pastor of the Uni- 
versity Church, Chicago, preached the sermon. 
The association enjoyed and profited by the ad- 
dresses of Rev. L. P. Broad and Mrs. H. 8. Caswell- 
Broad. Miss Emerson brought a live message from 
the work in South Africa. 

And then the association heard with delight two 
great speeches from Puddefoot—the Puddefoot. 
Staid ministers and laymen demonstrated that they 
still had much life in them. All laughed, some 
threw up their arms and everybody forgot for a 
time to be calm and dignified. But the speaker 
touched the imaginations of his hearers and caused 
them to see home missionary work as with their 
own eyes. Lack of knowledge means niggardly 
giving. Let W. G. Puddefoot keep on disseminat- 
ing knowledge about our home mission work and 
gifts will increase. 

Factors in Modern Intellectual Movements was 
@ prominent topic. A half-dozen able papers and 
addresses were given upon it. One session was 
devoted to Church Affiliation Movements. Rep- 
resentatives from the United Brethren and Metho- 
dist Protestant Churches were heard. 

The registrar’s reports were full of interest. In- 
corporation of the State Association was recom- 
mended and referred to a committee for final action. 

At the meeting of the Indiana Home Missionary 
Society a commendable increase over last year’s 
receipts was shown. Dr. J. H. Crum was elected 
president to succeed Rey. C. W. Choate, who retires 
after several years’ service. A joint meeting was 
held of the Indiana Branch of the W. B. M, I. and 
the W. H. M. U. Reports were encouraging and 
addresses stimulating. 

Rey. H. H. Wentworth of Terre Haute was elected 
moderator. He considers himself the official repre- 
sentative of the churches in the state for the com- 
ing year, and the churches feel that they are worth- 
ily represented. Ocbak: 


Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Columbia 
University, the well-known sociologist, is to 
be the first incumbent of the chair of civili- 
zation in the same university, which founda- 
tion has a $150,000 endowment. 
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OSD O CRIES 0 CETTE © ap 
| pestle dl PACIFIC RY. ATLANTIC S.S. SERVICE 


a 14 DAYS ONLY (3. 8 
The Two 
ROME World’s S. S. Convention, 1907. $I 57 g ene EM PRES L silat 


pa ernee peo uas OMY, And other First-Class Ships from Quebec Weekly. § 


DAHLIAS 100 finest new and selected varieties. 
‘ s Dozen our selection, 75c. Best large flow- 
ering Gladioli, mixed colors, 25c. postpaid. Catalog free. 


Adams Supply Co., Lowell, Mass. 


All expenses. Also 1906 tours from $150. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. BOSTON OFFICE) 3 62s a aaeaned 
OWE GLAAD © CLE © aD 


012 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100 1b. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Ly. New York uy. Chicagov..s-ssceeee 2.45 P. M,- 
Ar. Chicago Ar. New York...... -se0e: 945 A.M. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


The main highway of travel from Boston to all points in the Maritime 
Provinces is via Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Daily service from Long 
Wharf (foot State Street) (except Saturday) in effect 
about July 1, the magnificent steamers ‘‘ Prince 
George,’’ ‘‘ Prince Arthur,’’and ‘‘ Boston”’ in com- 
mission. Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 
2 P.M. For all information, rates, folders, tours, 


etc., particularly illustrated booklets“‘Summer Homes 
-in Nova Scotia’? and ‘‘ Vacation Days in Nova 
Scotia,’’ write to 
J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass, 
F. H. ARMSTRONG, G.P.A., 


Kentville, Nova Scotia. 


"33 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user for a 
third of acentury. We ship for examin- 
ation and approval and guarantee safe 
delivery. You are out nothing if not sat- 
isfied as to style, quality and price. 

We are the largest manufacturers 

: in the world 
selling to the consumer exclusively. We 
make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles 


Canopy Top Surrey.. Price com- of Harness. Send for large free catalog. 


j plete, 865.50. As goodas sellsfor ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 


pineie Collar and Hame Har- 
825. more. ELKHART, IND. me 


Price compl+te, $14.60. As 


ood as sells from $5. to 88. more. 


ayne’s Tonic Vermifuc e 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children: 
‘And it is good for their elders, too. ; 


Ask your druggist for it. 
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Commencement Dates 


We print herewith the Commencement dates of col- 
- leges and universities more or less closely related to our 
constituency. Any suitable additions will be welcomed. 


Aiherst, Amherst, Mass., June 27 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 28 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 20 
Boston University, Boston, Mass., June 6 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 28 
Brown, Providence, R. L., June 20 
Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr, Pa., June 7 
Carleton, Northfield, Minn., June 6 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., June 21 
Colby, Waterville, Me , June 27 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., June 13 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., June 13 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 27 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 27 
Fairmount, Wichita, Kan., June 6 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., June 13 
George Washington Univ., Washington, D.C., June 6 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 28 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., June 27 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., June 1 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., June 20 
Iowa University, lowa City, Io., June 13 
John Stetson University, De Land, Fla., May 28 
Knox, Galesburg, Il., June 14 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, I., June 20 
Marietta, Marietta, O., » June 13 
Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 21 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 20 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., June 21 
Ohio University, Athens, O., June 21 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 20 
Piedmont, Demorest, Ga., May 23 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 20 
Princeton, Princeton, N. J., June 13 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis, June 13 
Roanoke, Salem, Va, June 13 
Rollins, Winter Park, Fla., May 31 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J., June 20 
Simmons, Boston, Mass., ~ June 13 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 19 
Straight University, New Orleans, La., June 13 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., June 13 
Talladega, Talladega, Ala., June 5 
Tillotson, Austin, Texas, May 30 
Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass., June 20 
Tuskegee, Tuskegee, Ala., May 24 
Vassar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 13 
Virginia, University of, Charlottsville, Va., June 13 
Washburn, Topeka, Kan , June 6 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., June 26 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct., June 27 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O., June 14 
Worcester Polytechnic, Worcester, Mass., June 14 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June 27 

June 13 


Yankton, Yankton, S. D., 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 21) 
10.30 A.M. Rev. A. T, Kempton will lecture on Hia- 
watha, with pictures of the Ojibway dramatic pro- 
duction of the poem. Collection. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, semi-annual meeting, 
South Church, Campello, Brockton, Mass., May 22, 10 
A.M.,2 P.M. 

LAKE MOHONE CONFERENCE On International Arbitra- 
tion, May 30-June 1. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall,11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.mM. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 


South Dakota, Redfield, May 22 

New Hampshire, Exeter, May 22-24 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, May 22-24 

Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May 24-27 

Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 

Vermont, Woodstock, June 12-14 
Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


HOFF—NEWCOMB-—In Baltimore, Md., April 25, at the 
New St. James Hotel, by Rev. Raymond C. Drisko of 
. Milroy, Pa., Mr. Archie Corydon Hoff and Helen Maria, 
only child of Orem and Luna (Field) Newcomb, both 


of Baltimore. 
Deaths 


The pipet eked notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. é 


BAYLEY—In Snohomish, Wn., May 3.at the home of her 
son, Rev. D. S. Bayley, Julia M., wife of Rev. Frank T. 
Bayley, pastor of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Denver, Col. 

SOUTHWORTH—In South Woodbury, Vt., Rev. Francis 
Southworth, aged 58 yrs. 


BEAUTIFUL SKIN 


. Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 


Produced by Cuticura Soap, 
The World’s Favorite, 

‘Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dan- 
druff, and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, 
whitening and soothing red, rough and sore hands, 
for baby 1ashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying 
irritations and ulcerative weaknesses, and many 
sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily suggest 

‘themselves to women, especially mothers, as well 
as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nurs- 
ery, Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are of 
inestimable value. 
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GOING ABROAD ? 


Latest Addition to the Cruising Fleet of the Hamburg-American Line 


The specially equipped magnificent twin-screw 
S.S.OCEANA, 8,000 TONS, 17 Knots Speed, which will sail 


From NEW YORK JUNE 23, 1906 


For SCOTLAND, ICELAND, 
SPITZBERGEN and NORWAY 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


The Itinerary includes: Cuxhaven to Leith (Edinburgh), stay 39 hours. Kirkwall 
(Orkney Islands), 4 hours. Thorshayn (Faroe Islands), 5 hours. Reykjavik, 21 hours. 
Sneefells-Jokull, Staalbierg Isafjord, 4 hours. Eviafjord, Akreyri, 5 hours. 
Advent Bay (Spitzbergen), 14 hours. Bell Sound, 8 hours. North Cape, 6 hours. 
Hammerfest, 4 hours. Tromsoe, 21 hours. Digermulen, 9 hours. Maraak, 
6 hours. Gudvangen, 12 hours. Bergen, 35 hours. Cuxhaven, and thence to 
Hamburg. Total distance, 4,960 miles. 


Duration of Trip .. . Cost, including 
Terminating at Hamburg 36 DAYS all expenses aA $265 upward 


Special arrangement may be made with the Company for return passage 
Srom Europe; also to join the cruise at Hamburg or Edinburgh, tf you are 
already booked to sail for Europe by an earlier steamer or by another line. 


Eleven other similar cruises, varying in duration, cost and direction, by the superb steamers 
BLUCHER, PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE and METEOR, starting from Hamburg during 
June, July and August. 

Send for program giving further particulars to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Offices, 35-37 Broadway, New York 


PHILADELPHIA, 1229 Walnut St. CHICAGO, 159 Randolph St. 


BOSTON, 90 State St. 
ST. LOUIS, 901 Olive St. 


What You See 
From This Car 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the troubie of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


The Overland Limited 


ofthe Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated—-all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Just Published 


A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Commentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side ‘stamp- 
ing, 8% inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 


Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 
at $4.50. | 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


Quality 


The ‘‘Vintage’’ is one of the most popular 
Pelerae that ever bore the trade- eae 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


This brand of silver-plate is the gradual development of nearly sixty years’ 
experience—Rogers Bros. being established in 1847. 

There are imitations of our patterns, as well as the trade mark. See that you 
procure the genuine, sold by leading dealers. Write us for catalogue“ §.65.’ 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meribew, Conn. (International Silver Co., Successor). 
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pIabe> -BOSTONS FASTEST GROWING DEPT STORE 
WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 


GRAND OPENING 


and Celebration of 


GILCHRIST CO.’S 
NEW CORNER STORE 


This week marks the formal opening of our New Corner Store — another step forward 
in the mercantile life of Boston—a new era in retailing and a new betterment to public 
service. The store, a new addition to our present headquarters, with a grand entrance on ~ 
the corner of Washington and Winter Streets, we believe is the most beautiful in Boston. 

No other locality in Greater Boston has one-third of the Transit lines converging to it, 
being a direct center to Surface, Elevated and Subway cars as well as to both North and 
South Stations. 

We believe everybody who is interested in Boston or in commercial progress will be 
proud of it—not because it is ours, but because of what it means: the progressive spirit of 
Boston commercial life ; intelligent endeavor to attain completeness in convenience and 
comfort for the people. 

‘*Welcome”’ is written over our doors. We ask you to come and see the results of 


our efforts made possible by your patronage which gives this great and growing city a store 
typical of all the best ideas in modern retailing. 


We Respectfully Request That You Consider This 
A Personal Invitation to be Present 
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She Hath Done What She Could Wilfred Grenfell 


A leaf out of the daily life of the Labrador Missionary 


Where Are We evade lee pores,” D1): 


A missionary’s appeal to the home churches 


Where We Are S. B. Capen, LL. D. 


President of the American Board 


An Unrecognized Hero—a Memorial Day Story 
Caroline Benedict Burrell 


California Recovering Prof. Charles S. Nash 


Congregational City Federation 
State Meetings in Massachusetts, New York and Ohio 


The Theology of Congregationalists 
Where Do the Children Come From 


Translated from the German of Hugo Salus by Prof. E. A. Steiner 
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Congregational City Federation 


The first annual meeting of this federation 
organized at Des Moines, Io., in 1904, and 


which embraces the whole country, was held. 


at Oak Park, Ill., May 10. This society has 
not grown up as aTrival to the national socie- 
ties but distinctly to supplement them and to 
labor where they were not able. Much of its 
work has been done in fields which have re- 
ceived no gifts from the Building Society or 
the Home Missionary Society. 

The report of Secretary H. F. Swartz showed 
that there have been recently organized three 
new societies, namely, in Spokane, Tacoma 
and Springfield, Mass. The federation has en- 
deavored to secure accurate information con- 
cerning the societies now in operation, to 
ascertain the helpful features of their organi- 
zation and to learn of the, magnitude and 
effectiveness of their work. There exist to- 
day at least twenty-four local societies as 
follows: 


Boston Galesburg 
Worcester Grand Rapids 
Springfield Milwaukee 
New Haven St. Paul 

New York and Brooklyn Minneapolis 
Metropolitan Board Spokane 
Syracuse Tacoma 
Cleveland Seattle 
Toledo Portland, Ore. 
Detroit Oakland 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Peoria St. Louis 


In form of organization the bodies differ 
greatly yet they present uniformly two fea- 
tures in common: (1) They are devoted en- 
tirely to city and suburban church extension, 
and (2) the responsibility both for income and 
expenditure rests upon the local boards or 
committees. In at least one case the body is 
simply a committee of the local conference. 
In another case it is a local sub-board of the 
state society, while in still a third instance, it 
is directly auxiliary to the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, but generally it is 
an entirely independent local body. All these 
forms seem to be successful as they each pre- 
serve the great central point of local responsi- 
bility for local work in growing urban districts. 

The magnitude of the work is a surprise to 
many. The cities represented havea popula- 
tion of over 8,761,000. The list includes, with 
only two or three exceptions, the cities with 
great foreign-born populations. The number 
of churches contributing to these societies is 
about 562 with a total membership slightly in 
excess of 124,603, practically one-sixth of the 
enrollment of the denomination. 
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The number of assisted churches is 123, 
with a membership of 11,902. This means 


that about four self-supporting churches on |/ 


the average carry one aided church. The Sun- 
day school scholars in the assisted churches 
number 21,662. ~ 

The total amount passing last year through 
the treasuries of the eighteen reporting soci- 
eties was $107,911. This represents a contri- 
bution slightly in excess of $1 per member 
from the contributing churches. The reports 
vary from $477 in one city to $27,975 in Chi- 
cago. This amount is at least $10,000 more 
than is shown as the receipts from the living 
in the last printed report of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. 

This $107,911 was devoted in large part to 
the work of church building and the purchase 
of property for weak churches. Another 
large portion was expended in maintaining 
missionaries and religious workers in desti- 
tute or very young churches. A small portion 
was expended for hospital or other physical re- 
lief of the poor. s/ 


Deaths 


26 May71906 


John Willis Baer 


describes in an intimate way the 
summer home of the well-known 
evangelist 


J. Wilbur Chapman 


in the June issue, which is also the 
vacation number of the beautiful 
country life magazine 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


now for sale everywhere at 15 cents 
a copy. 
SPECIAL HALF PRICE OFFER 
Send 50 cts. in stamps or postal note 
for ab months’ trial subscription, This 
offer is made only to the readers of the 
religious press, and in connection with 
the above article. Address : 


SUBURBAN LIFE 
47 Devonshire Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


EWELU—In Providence Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
May 15, Emily Spofford, wife of John L. Ewell, in her 
sixty-sixth year. 

LABAREE—On shipboard, May 14, while hastening 
home, under care of his son, for surgical relief, Rev 
Bepjamin Labaree, D. D., for forty-five years a member 
of the American Mission in Persia. and son of the late 
President Labaree of Middlebury College ; aged 72 yrs. 
and two mos. 


LADD—In Milwaukee, Wis., May 3, Sarah A., widow of 
Deacon Edwin O. Ladd, aged 82 yrs. 

MERRILL—In Winchendon, Mass., May 10, in the forty- 
fourth year of her age, Mary Leverett Merrill, daugh- 
ter of Rev. John Leverett and the late Mary Lonise 
Merrill, for nineteen years a teacher in the public 
schools of Fitchburg, Mass. 


TALMADGE-—In Wauregan, Ct., May 13, Catherine A. 
Sackett, wife of Rev. E. F. Talmadge, aged 36 yrs. 
Burial in Talmadge, O. . 


WHITTLE—In East Northfield, Mass., May 19, Abbie W., 
widow of Maj . W. Whittle, and mother of Mrs. 
W. R. Moody, aged 69 yrs. 


MRS. MARY A. DILLEY 


Mrs. Dilley, widow of the late Rev. A. B. Dilley, and 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Buel H. Man, was born in 
Westfield, N. Y., and died in Denver, Col., May 7, in 
her seventy-seventh year. She spent her girlhood in 
New York City with her aunt, Mrs. Charles Hawkins, 
one of the founders of the Home for the Friendless. 
She studied several years at Holyoke Seminary under 
Mary Lyon. After her marriage} in 1849, she and her 
husband went to a home missionary field. at Bentons- 
port,lo. They afterwards lived at a number of places 
jn New York. In 1890 they moved to Denver, where 
Mr. Dilley died in 1898, and where she has since re- 
sided with her daughter. She leaves four daughters 
and a son. She was a devoted wife and mother and 
an earnest Christian. 


And so with faith unshrinking 
She came to the Jordan’s tide, 
And, taking the hand of the Saviour, 
Went upon the other side. 


Louis Co Tiffany. 


sketches and estimates. 


_ TIFFANY ®©) STVDIOS | 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


The success of the Tiffany Stvdios in Church 
Decoration is found in their consistent attempts 
to elevate the beauty of religion and to empha- 
size its depth by simple, restful effects, rather 
than by complex ornamentation. 

All Church Decoration is planned and exe- 
cuted under the personal supervision of Mr. 


The Tiffany Stvdios will be pleased to men- 
tion Churches decorated by them, also to furnish 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street 


New 


York 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. \ 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and specia? 


facilities, ‘. 
Apply to Prof. C. O."DAY. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, | 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for college men. 
Opens 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H. M. 
SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
H ARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Spectatization in eaen, Depart: CRMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26, 1906. ddress THE DEAN. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with speciab 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music, 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 65th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, Physica) 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 
rounds. For free catalogue, address JOSEPH H. 

AWYER, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, 
Mass., Box 155—0. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. : 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
paeery Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 

igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 

erienced teachers; native French and German. New 

rick Canes with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ba! , field-hockey. golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 
DUMMER ACADEMY $atharticts 
Massachusetts. 
ounded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
or any college or scientific school. Number limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 


school house and cottage. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. — 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 


Academy 


126th year opens Sept.12,1906. Forcatalogue and views 
address HaRLAN P. ATEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Fla. 


Departments: College, Academy, Music, Expression, 
Fine Arts, Domestic and Industrial ts, Business; 
highest standards, best instruction, lowest expenses; 
perfect climate, pure water, no malaria, open-air life; 
no death in twenty-one ae all field and aquatic 
sp rts. W. F. BLACKMAN, PH. D., PRESIDENT. 
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SUCCEEDING 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

OHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
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take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 117 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 
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Single Copy, Ten Cents 
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PUBLISHED THIS 


Mr. W. S. Harwood’s 
The New Earth 


The new book by the author of ‘‘ New Creations in Plant Life.’ 


WEEE 


Cloth, $1.75 net 


r 


It aims to 


describe interestingly the wonderful progress of recent years in all industries 
having their focal point in the earth. With many illustrations. 


Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s 


The Life of Animals—Mammals 
Illustrated with colored plates, unpublished photographs from life, and many 


original drawings. 


Cloth, $2.00 net; postage 28 cts. 


THE BEST NEW NOVELS 
Dr. Andrew MacPhail’s 


The Vine of Sibmah 


Cioth, $1.50 


A romance of the days of the Restoration period, turning on a valiant soldier’s 
search for the winsume woman whom the fortunes of war had thrown in his 


way and withdrawn again. 


Mr. John Luther Long’s zew novel 


The Way of the Gods 


““There can be no doubt as to the artistic quality of his story. 


Cloth, $1.50 
It rings true 


with the golden ring of chivalry and of woman’s love, it rings true for all lovers 


of romance, wherever they be . 
—New York Mail. 


. . and is told with an art worthy of the idea.’’ 


Agnes and Egerton Castle’s zew novel 


If Youth But Knew 


Cloth, $1.50 


**Tt radiates an enchanting atmosphere of youth and springtime, of love and the 
sweetness of life when there are no wrinkles on the heart.’’— Boston Herald. 


Mr. Owen Wister’s new novel 


Lady Baltimore 


By the author of ‘The Virginian.’’ 


drawings. 


Cloth, $1.50 
Charmingly illustrated from original 


‘© A triumph of art... the best interpretation of the spirit of the Old South 


that has been made. . 


. a true American novel in subject, spirit and atmos- 


phere.’’—Editorial by Hamilton Mabie in The Outlook. 


OTHER NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 
A new volume in the Series, English Men of Letters. 


Mr. Arthur C. Benson’s 


Walter Pater 


Cloth, 75 cts. net 


Biographer more comprehending and sympathetic, Mr. Pater could not have 


wished. : 


Dr. Forest Ray Moulton’s 


An Introduction to Astronomy 


With over 200 figures, 24 tables and an adequate Index. The book is easily 
comprehended and aims to give not merely some knowledge of scientific 
achievements, but also something of the spirit which inspires scientific work. 


John A. Ryan’s 
A Living Wage 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.60 net, postage, 13 cts. 


A> discussion of both its ethical and economic aspects, and of the basis of 
industria], religious and moral fact upon which its principle rests. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your church or 
Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONGS 
By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 
and MAIN. 

256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published by the publishers of the famous 
“Gospel Hymns.’’ 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY. The annual 
meeting will be held Wednesday, June 13,1906,at2P.M., 
in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of such business as may legally come before the meeting. 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOTETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries ; | promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 


CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE C, PINNEO, Treasurer. 
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SOMETHING NEW FoR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


We gladly announce the following advance steps: 
NEW LITERATURE 


1. A remarkable Sunday School Manual has just been 
issued entitled ‘‘ Missions in the Sunday School,’’ by 
Martha B. Hixson.” The American Board has ordered 
an edition. The book is full of information on the most 
approved methods of missionary instruction in all depart- 
ments of the Sunday School. Every teacher and officer 
should own this book. 


2. Missionary Object Lessons for Children. This 
publication consists of a manual containing six monthly 
lessons on child life in Japan and a box of rare curios 
for illustration. Superintendent Arthur F. Stone, of 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. (North Church), writes: ‘‘We had 
the first lesson today and all felt it was most enjoyable 


STATION 


1. The illuminated Haystack Monument Certificate 
and the report-letters sent to Station Plans subscribers 
are coming to be highly prized by Sunday schools. The 
following schools have lately become shareholders : 


Bible School, Highland Church, Cleveland, 0.,$30. Arruppukottai. 

Classes Nos. 8 and 11, Aurora, Neb., $30. Mt. Silinda. 

Fig play Sanday School, Seattle, Wn., $60 in Mt.-Silinda and $60 in 
Sendai. 

Young Men’s Centurion Band, First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., $100. 
Mt. Silinda. 


and profitable. The primary classes were by themselves 
and the leader explained the Japanese Village. The little 
folks were much interested and paid close attention.” 

8. Six Missionary Programs. These, appearing in 
booklet form, with their charts, are for use in the In- 
termediate Department. Any missionary leader can suc. 
cessfully work up and superintend the presentation o 
these programs. ; 

4, Picture Cards. This set comprises twelve beauti- 
fully illustrated cards, with Japanese subjects, and de- 
scriptions printed on the reverse side. Just the thing to 
use in teaching Primary children concerning the country, 
people, religions and missionary work of Japan. 


PLAN 


2, The Sunday school of the Melrose Highlands 
Church (Mass.) made a large offering in envelopes on 
May 19. The officers had the matter presented in the 
Sunday morning preaching service on May 12, by the 
minister, when envelopes and Haystack circulars with 
picures were sent home to the children through the par- 
ents. This isa good plan. Try it. 
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The Sunday schools should have a large part in the Million Dollar Campaign. Officers and teachers are urged 


to buy and use the literature described above and to write for information about the Station Plan. Help the children 
own a share of mission work somewhere in the world. Address 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 


HARRY WADE Hicks, Assistant Secretary. 


The Corner Stone of Your Library 


What should it be? 

What would be the ideal work? 

Upon it must rest the superstructure of literature, biography, art, 
drama,'poetry, history and fiction. It must be a broad work. It must cover 
every phase of man’s progress from the days when he scratched rude letters 
upon stone, to the surging outputs of our modern printing presses. The 
ideal work should give the history of art, and literature and music. It 
should give the manners and customs of all peoples. It should chronicle 
the rise and development of nations, the origin of religions and philosophy 
and it should tell the story of the great men and women whose careers 
have been milestones in the march of progress. 

But above all, this corner stone of your library must be a work which 
you will read and re-read. Do you know of any such work? If not, you 


have neglected to investigate into the scope and character of 


The Historians’ History of the 
World 


of which the Literary Digest says: ‘‘We look upon this complete work as 
an editorial achievement in the field of historical literature, so far unpar- 
alleled in educational annals. This is a cosmopolitan book suited for a 
cosmopolitan age and a cosmopolitan people.”’ 

Now is the time for you to secure this great home work—now, before 
the present attractive discount is withdrawn. Address 


THE OUTLOOK, 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
8826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in> 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three weeks’ tour in July; another in 
August. Do not go the first time alone, but join onefof 
my small, select parties, and you will see more, enjo 
more, and have far better accommodations. An idea’ 
vacation at small cost. / 

Prospectus orfapplication. 

F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SMALL PIPE ORCAN 
is offered for sale by the trustees of the Salem Ath- 
enzeum, who have recently purchased the church prop- 
erty of the New Jerusalem Church, Salem, Mass. They 
intend to demolish the church building and erect a 
library building on the site. The organ must be sold im- 
mediately. 

The organ is a two-manual instrument, having 563 
pipes—383 in great organ (7 stops), 161 in swell organ 
(5 stops), and 19 in pedal organ (1 ry 2 

With the exception of the pipes of the pedal organ all 
the pipes are contained within a large square case. 

Apply to JOSEPH N. ASHTON, 336 Hssex Street, Salem, 
Avian truatee of the Salem Atheneum, haying charge 
of the sale. 


wuRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 oxtora 


_. HARTSHORN  .~ 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart | 
Hartshorn on label. ‘ 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


_ “the Rate Bill 


- - 
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Event and Comment : 


June First-of-the-Month Issue 
(Neat Week) 
A CHILDREN’S SUNDAY NUMBER 


The Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
illustrated, by Rev. F. H. Means. : 

_ A Social Quest in New England, illustrated, 
the first of a series of studies, by Prof. E. A. 
Steiner of Iowa College. 

_ The Opened Door, a sermon for children, by 
Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

The winning story in our recent Children’s 
Prize Story Contest will appear in this 
number. 

Planting Sunday Schools in South Dakota, 
by Rev. C. M. Daley. 

A special cover and other features will rec- 
ognize the approach of Children’s Sunday. 


Y A VOTE of seventy-one to three, 
the Senate on the 18th passed the 
Rate Bill increasing and defining the 
power of the Interstate 

The Senate and Commerce Commission. 
It now goes to the joint 
Senate and House Conference Commit- 
tee, the product of pressure and negotia- 
tion on the part of the President and 
of public opinion reflected in the press, 
and based in part on revelations while 
the law has been taking form which have 
shown the imperative necessity of stricter 
supervision of railways. From the stand- 
point of the court review, the bill enters 
the conference stage much more conserva- 
tive than when it came from the House, 
as the Senate has voted for the fullest ex- 
tent of court revision. Otherwise, the bill 
is much more radical than when it came 
from the House, so radical indeed that 
some suspect the purity of motive of 
those who have made it so. It increases 
the penalties for disobedience so that per- 
sonal as well as corporate suffering must 
ensue. It aims directly at abuses which 
have come from pipe lines, express lines, 
private cars and the like; and it puts 
them under the control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It prohibits rail- 
roads and common carriers from dealing 
in commodities they carry and further 
plundering consumers, as recent investi- 
gation shows that the Middle State rail- 
roads which both mine and carry coal 
have done. Opinions will differ as to the 


“wisdom or unwisdom of the degree of 


Executive interference with legislation 
which this memorable debate and chap- 
ter in law-making has shown. There 
will be universal regret over the temper 
and epithets which both the President 
and Senators indulged in during the clos- 
ing hours of the strife. But after this is 
said, it still remains true that by his in- 
sistence on this issue in his messages and 
inhi speeches, and by his dealing with 
our legislators President Roosevelt has 
written a new and very important chap- 
ter in the history of federal relations 


with corporate wealth, and has done 
much to restore to the people rights and 
revenue which were fast being taken 
from them by creatures of the State 
representing only a fraction of the citi- 
zens of the country. 


ASSACHUSETTS’ Supreme Court 
last week declared constitutional a 
statute prohibiting any person, firm or 
} corporation doing business 
a onan in the State from making 
it a condition of the sale 
of goods that the purchaser shall not sell 
the goods of any other person, firm, cor- 
poration or association. The suit arose 
out of the prosecution and conviction by 
the Commonwealth of an agent of the 
Continental Tobacco Company, which by 
use of this method of dealing with re- 
tailers had endeavored to drive all rivals 
selling cut tobacco out of Massachusetts 
and to a marked degree had succeeded. 
The tobacco company for its agent set up 
the plea that both the Federal and the 
State Constitutions guaranteed it against 
such interference with its rights of con- 
tract. The Commonwealth contended 
that such prohibition was a valid exercise 
of police power. So the Supreme Court 
holds, and to the appeal to the old indi- 
vidualism which was dominant when the 
historic constitutions of this country were 
adopted, and to the argument that such 
prohibitions are contrary to the American 
ideal, the Supreme Court replies: ‘‘ Legis- 
lation should be adapted to existing con- 
ditions. A few years ago there was no 
occasion for such an enactment;’’ and its 
opinion is that ‘‘in a broad and liberal 
sense of the words, this statute was en- 
acted in the interest of the public health 
and public safety, if not of the public 
morals.’”? In Massachusetts at least, 
there is to be a measure of competition 
retained in retail trade, under conditions 
that give the smaller and weaker competi- 
tors some fighting chance. The state is 
not to be found backing the corporation 
with the largest capital and least principle 
in doing business. Combatants are to 
have a fair field, at least. It is gratifying 
to have a, judicial decision of this sort, 
standing for adaptation of law and equity 
to contemporaneous conditions and ideals. 
It comes along with recent decrees by 
the Federal courts indicating that public 
opinion is not without its modifying effect 
on judges as well as on legislators. 


N ADDITION to the charges back and 
forth between the President and Sena- 
tors Tillman and Bailey, affecting their 
veracity, the country has 

Issues of Veracity had other recent reasons 
Cath vaed for dwelling on the phase 


of ethics involved in truth-telling. For 


instance, the original statement of Com- 
missioner Garfield, relative to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, has been denied by it in 
detail and as a whole. The company’s 
success in business—according to it—is. 
due, not at allto rebates or special rates 
or anything unlawful, rather to enter- 
prise, skill and superior administrative 
management. Whereupon Commissioner 
Garfield returns to the fray with more 
explicit evidence supporting his conten- 
tion, not only against the Oil Company, 
but against railroads which have favored 
the company. 

Vice-President Thayer, a fortnight ago, 
told the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners, investigating traffic conditions in 
the coal business, that the Pennsylvania. 
Railroad never rebated, and that its rela- 
tions with subsidiary companies mining 
and shipping coal were square and legal. 
Evidence taken this past week has re- 
vealed many minor and several major 
officials of the company accepting money, 
stocks and dividends from shipping com- 
panies along the line, and giving traffic 
fayors in turn, by which shippers not 
so generous have suffered. The highest 
company officials have promised thorough- 
going investigation and purgation, and 
President Cassatt has been summoned 
home from Europe. Here is the finest, 
largest and most renowned of our rail- 
roads shown up as honeycombed with 
“oraft,’? and its officials in league with 
favorite shippers, quite willing to make 
‘on the side,” and apparently without. 
any conscientious twinges in so doing, 
judging from their replies on the witness. 
stand. Coming so soon after the insur- 
ance revelations and affecting a company 
with such a fine reputation, men once 
more begin to ask, What next? Fortu- 
nately the process of exposure bids fair 
to go on, not to be diverted by any red 
herring called ‘“‘ muck rake,’’ drawn across 
the trail. 


VERDICT was rendered in the trial 

of Rev. Dr. Algernon 8. Crapsey, 
rector of St. Andrews’ Episcopal Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., that he 
was guilty of the charges 
made against him. These 
were: That he denied that Jesus Christ 
is God, that he was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary 
and rose from the dead the third day. It 
is admitted by Dr. Crapsey and his friends 
that he denied these statements of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as they are 
commonly understood and as they have 
been understood in the whole history of 
the Church. But it is claimed that he 
has found in his study of the Scriptures 
different meanings of these doctrines than 
those generally received, and that many 
others in the Episcopal Church agree 


Dr. Crapsey 
Found Guilty 
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with him; and that therefore he should 
be allowed asa priest of that church to 
teach his own interpretations of the 
creeds. Four of the five judges agree in 
the verdict that Dr. Crapsey should be 
suspended from the functions of the 
Church till he shall satisfy the ecclesias- 
tical authorities that his belief and teach- 
ing conform to the doctrines of the creeds 
as the Church has received them. The 
fifth judge dissents and finds ‘‘that his 
error consists rather in presuming to 
define what God has not been pleased to 
reveal and to interpret those doctrines in 
a manner not generally received by the 
Church rather than in a denial and re- 
jection of their truth and authority.”’ 


O THE MAN in the street, Dr. 
Crapsey’s ‘‘spiritual interpretation ”’ 
of the doctrines of the creeds is a flat 
Si ee A denial of them in the face 
e Meaning of his public vow that he 
pir) aia has believed and would teach 
them as a priest appointed by the Church. 
If the court had decided that he was 
legitimately discharging the functions of 
his office by these denials, it would have 
said in effect that the teaching of the 
Church has no such significance and au- 
thority for the people as has always been 
claimed for it, and that the obvious 
meaning of solemn statements appointed 
to be repeated in its services of public 
worship may differ widely from the mean- 
ing given to them by those who officially 
lead them in that worship. Such a posi- 
tion acquiesced in by the Church would 
be a practical disayowal by it of its pro- 
fessed faith and would deprive it of influ- 
ence as a teacher of morals. 


HE QUESTIONS whether or not 

Jesus had a human father and whether 
his dead body recovered life and came 
forth from the tomb are quite 
distinct from the question of 
Dr. Crapsey’s obligation as a 
priest to obey his ordination vows. We 
are of those who hold that in these times 
it is a hindrance to the progress of the 
Church and the usefulness of its ministers 
to make the profession of beliefs in these 
creeds a condition of bearing office in the 
Church. In most Christian denomina- 
tions today there are some teachers of 
religious doctrine who could not honestly 
avow their belief that Jesus had no 
human father or that his body came forth 
alive from the tomb who yet adore him 
as the Son of God and revealer of the 
Father, and know him as a living pres- 
ence and power in their lives. They can 
only say concerning these things that 
they do not know. There may be other 
teachers who openly affirm that they do 
know that Joseph was the father of 
Jesus and that his body after death went 
through the same processes of dissolution 
as other bodies do. But we do not see 
how they can conscientiously make these 
affirmations in the discharge of their 
functions as priests in the Episcopal 
Church as it is now constituted. Itseems 
to us that the treatment of these ques- 
tions in their present stage by priests or 
ministers should rather be by scholarly 
investigation than by discussion in the 
pulpit or in the newspapers, and that the 
attitude of the Church should be one of 
open-mindedness toward the effect of 


The Truth in 
the Creeds 


new apprehension of science upon its 
historic creeds. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN General As- 
sembly in session in Des Moines, Io., 
has elected one of its veteran missiona- 
ries to China, Rev. Dr. 
seat he Unity tunter Corbett, moder- 
ator. The sermon by 
the retiring moderator, Dr. Moffatt of 
Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burg, emphasized the denomination’s need 
of saner and more persistent evangelism 
and of loyalty to an educational policy 
which will keep colleges and seminaries ad- 
equately endowed and modernly equipped. 
Incidentally he deprecated heresy hunt- 
ing and failed to find any marked gain to 
the denomination from its recent experi- 
ences in this pursuit. Early in the ses- 
sion the burning problem of union with 
the Cumberland Presbyterians came to 
the front through inquiries from the 
General Assembly of that denomination 
in session at Decatur, Ill., relative to 
supplementary legislation affecting the 
plan of union, which it is now admitted 
the Presbyterian Church North has en- 
tered upon unwisely. The Northern As- 
sembly, by a vote, sent word to the 
assembly at Decatur that it would stand 
by the compact made in 1904 and would 
consider such supplementary action as 
has since been taken of none effect, but 
there are those who question whether the 
assembly so summarily can set aside 
legislation begun and already passed upon 
by some of the presbyteries. A majority, 
however, felt that it was better to admit 
error and do everything possible to avoid 
furnishing ammunition to the dissentient 
minority in the Cumberland Church, who, 
if defeated in the final action on union to 
be taken at Decatur, declare their inten- 
tion to resort to the courts, as did the 
Wee Frees in Scotland. 


HE STATE ASSOCIATIONS of 

Congregational churches in their an- 
nual meetings are naturally giving much 
attention to the 
question of union 
with United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestants. The resolutions passed have 
usually approved with cordial sympathy 
of the steps thus far taken, especially of 
the spirit and action of the Dayton 
council, The resolutions adopted by the 
Illinois, Massachusetts and Ohio associa- 
tions, which are printed in our columns, 
are examples. They should not be taken, 
however, as the declaration of a unani- 
mous desire for organic union with these 
two denominations. Christian unity as 
a theory meets no opposition. As aspirit 
it is regarded with admiring approval. 
Union in practical fellowship and work, 
with new adjustments to be made, new 
responsibilities to be assumed and old 
associations to be laid aside is a different 
matter. Our churches have hardly begun 
to consider it intelligently as yet. Some 
of our people have got as far as to ask 
whether Congregationalists could live 
happily in actual covenant relations with 
United Brethren or Methodist Protest- 
ants. They will not touch the core of 
the matter till they ask with searching 
of heart whether those brethren could 
live happily with us in the fellowship of 
denominational unity. If such union 
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ever comes it will come in a spirit of re- 
vival which will both astonish and refresh 
all our churches. It will give a new un- 
derstanding of the text, ‘‘ Not looking 
each of you to his own things, but each 
of you also to the things of others.” 


HE CHAMPIONS of aggressive, 
united work in cities who organized a 
National Congregational City Federation 
en at Des Moines in 1904, 
ederating Congrega- already have reason to 
tionalists in Cities be proud of the influ- 
ence of this latest and important addition 
to our denominational machinery. It has 
not made a great stir, but under the effi- 
cient administration of its president, 
H. Clark Ford, and its secretary, Rev. 
H. F. Swartz, both of Cleveland, it has 
promoted a sense of unity among workers 
in this field, incited the organization of 
several local societies and collated much 
valuable information, some of which ap- 
pears in connection with the report of 
the annual meeting at Oak Park on page 
738. It seems that these twenty-five city 
societies are now in receipt of an aggre- 
gate annual income of over $100,000. 
Only a small proportion are in affiliation 
with the National Home Missionary So- 
ciety, but, as time goes on, the impor- 
tance of a definite understanding, and 
apportionment of funds will become evi- 
dent. None too soon has the denomina- 
tion awakened to the need of conducting 
its work in large cities not in haphazard 
fashion but on the basis of a definite and 
statesmanlike program. We have much 
to learn from Methodists in this partic- 
ular, but we have resources enough among 
ourselves to enable us to cope with the 
problem and they must be more generally 
drawn upon. Thus far St. Louis, Chicago, 
New York and Brooklyn and Cleveland 
have been in the lead in this movement. 
We hope to see the day when every city 
of considerable size, where Congregation- 
alism has established itself, will have an 
organization of this character. 


HE RESPONSE to the scheme pro- 
jected at Hartford the other day by 
the advisory committee of the benevo- 
lent societies for rais- 
Starting the Appor- ing the benevolence 
tionment Idea 54 
of Congregational 
churches is gratifying. The proposition 
is being brought to our state bodies and 
some of the strongest, like Massachusetts 
and Ohio, have already indorsed the idea. 
It is, in brief, the setting of a definite 
objective before the churches, namely, 
the raising not less than $2,000,000 a year, 
to be assigned to the seven societies (in- 
cluding Ministerial Relief) in such sums 
as representatives of these societies in 
friendly conference have agreed. They 
will leave to the churches the apportion- 
ing to each of itsshare. When Mr. Samuel 
B. Capen outlined the plan to the State 
Association of Massachusetts at Worces- 
ter last week no objection was made, 
though it was deemed best to make one 
committee to initiate the apportioning, 
rather than two. This apportioning com- 
mittee, at the head of which is Dr. C. H. 
Daniels, a former secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board, will work through the com-: 
mittees of local conferences and in due 
time each church will be apprised of the 
sum which it is expected to raise. Little 
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opposition has developed, so strong are 
the currents running in the direction of 
centralization and the right sort of super- 
vision and initiative from without. The 
plan is substantially that which Mr. Capen 
presented to the Portland (Oregon) Na- 
tional Council in 1898 but it has this 
definite advantage in that it sets a con- 
crete objective, and it is not too much to 
expect of the Congregational churches of 
this country that they raise the $2,000,000 
annually. 


HE LEAVEN of reform and develop- 

ment has found its way to theological 
circles in the South. Witness the decision 
of a majority of dele- 
gates to the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South last week, to 
call upon other branches of the Ecumen- 
ical Methodist Conference here and in 
Kurope and Australia to unite in prepara- 
tion of a statement of faith—such an 
expression of the evangelical Arminian 
doctrinal system ‘“‘as is called for in our 
day ’”’—so the motion reads. This action 
originated with one of the leading educa- 
tors of the denomination, who doubtless 
is aware of the futility of standing still 
in matters of theology in a section of the 
country now forging ahead, broadening 
its horizon, and coming into touch with 
the life and thought of the world as 
never before. Interesting questions are 
raised by the movements for church unity 
now under way in Australia and Can- 
ada in which Wesleyans are negotiating 
with Congregationalists and Presbyteri- 
ans. While so engaged could they re- 
spond favorably to such an appeal as the 
Southern Methodists now plan to make? 
If in Canada and Australia Wesleyans 
are ceasing to emphasize Arminianism 
and Calvinists Calvinism, why now plan 
for an Ecumenical deliverance on ‘“ Ar- 
minian ”’ evangelical lines? 


Creed Revision 
in Methodism 


ISCLOSURES in Minnesota recently 

have proved ‘‘graft’’ there in con- 
nection with one of the largest of the 
Northwestern companies, 
and in Wisconsin clear 
proof has been produced 
of the bribery of an insurance commis- 
sioner of the state by one of the so-called 
“Big Four’’ companies of New York 
City.—Desertion from the Mutual Com- 
pany (New York) by its English policy 
holders goes on apace, and a marked fall- 
ing off of American company business 
in Europe may be expected, and indeed 
wished for by American policy holders. 
It usually has been done on wasteful 
terms disadvantageous to our own policy 
holders’ interests.——Fortunately there 
are signs that the present board of direct- 
ors of the Mutual Company plans to en- 
force restitution of funds illegally gained 
by former officials, and to compel an ac- 
counting for wasteful and extravagant ap- 
propriations.—Men of highest character 
in Boston’s financial circles, like Major 
Higginson and Moses Williams, are seek- 
ing from the Massachusetts legislature 
incorporation of a company which will 
deal out insurance over the counter just 
as is done abroad. The selling cost of 
insurance will be reduced to a minimum, 
the dividend rate will be limited, agents’ 
commissions will be abolished, stockhold- 
ers and the assured will control jointly, 
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and everything will be done to avoid the 
evils of such lax management as the 
country has seen in all its nakedness 
during the past two years.—Testimony 
given by United States Senator Bulkley 
of Connecticut last week justifying use 
of trust funds for political purposes by 
directors. of insurance companies — by 
him as such—is not surprising. It con- 
forms to his known character and ethics. 


ALIFORNIA’S EARTHQUAKE 

has had its effect on national legis- 
lators charged with responsibility of de- 
Keak built at Panama, and the Senate 
committee has reported favoring a sea- 
level canal, it not being thought wise to 
proceed with the construction of locks, 
which, by the earth’s upheaval or sink- 
ing, might be shattered, blocking the 
water-way for months. This decision 
will involve greater expense and longer 
time in construction, if agreed upon, 
which is by no means certain, as the Pres- 
ident still favors the lock plan, daring 
to risk earthquakes. ——Secretary Taft 
wisely has instructed the Commission to 
purchase its necessary tools—such as 
dredgers—in the cheapest market rather 
than pay extortionate prices charged by 
domestic manufacturers.—The Presby- 
terian Home Mission Board is calling for 
funds to establish a mission in Panama. 
This is enterprise—American and Pres- 
byterian ! 


UNDAY’S ELECTIONS of national 

legislators in France confirm those 
of the first balloting and drive still 
further into the coffin 
of clericalism the nail 
of the French electors’ 
will. Likewise they strengthen even 
more the group of Socialists or collecti- 
vists, and those too of a kind pledged 
against such union with the bourgeois 
Republicans as Juares and other of the 
more prominent Socialists of recent coali- 
tion ministries have favored. The bitter- 
ness with which The Pilot, the Boston 
organ of Roman Catholicism, reproaches 
French Catholics for their inability to 
defend their interests by political action, 
shows how grievous a disappointment the 
outcome of this legislative poll has been. 
Pope Pius X. will be wise now if he 
accepts the advice of the more Lib- 
eral French bishops who have been in- 
fected with ‘‘ Americanism’? and who 
have argued for some time past that the 
Church’s wisest policy was frankly and 
as serenely as possible to accept the 
latest French democratic ideal and pro- 
ceed to build up the Church anew along 
lines so succesfully worked by the Cath- 
olics of the United States. It will call 
for much sacrifice by clergy and laity, 
but that will purify while it burdens. 


Clericalism Prostrate 
Socialism Rampant 


HE BRIEF telegraphic reports from 
South Africa that dribble through to 

us from the Continent and England only 
hint at a grave prob- 
lem which Great 
Britain and her Liberal ministry face. 
Sooner or later the Anglo-Saxon in South 
Africa with his Dutch allies is bound to 
face the problem of giving to the African 
his rights, political, industrial and social, 
or permanently withholding the same. 


The Natal Insurrection 


termining the type of canal to be 
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Race feeling grows more intense as the 
years go by and is accentuated wherever 
the African has been taught to aspire to 
higher things. Rev. J.H. Denison of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, in the Boston Transcript of the 
18th, told of this strife as it affects the 
work of our foreign missions in Natal. 
Of late British officials have dealt most 
rigorously and unfairly with our missions 
and missionaries, holding them responsi- 
ble for the dissemination of ideas which 
create trouble for John Bull, such ideas, 
for instance, as that all men are brothers 
and that education is good for all men. 
In other words, we preach too Christian 
and democratic a gospel for the British 
authorities. They have no use for a polity 
which recognizes the rights of natives to 
hold office in a church or to reveal ca- 
pacity in any way other than as docile 
hearers of the words of wisdom which 
the white man may drop from his lips. 


HILE STRIFE over the Education 

Act between Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen waxes fierce and is from the 
standpoint of an agnostic 
like Mr. Morley, ‘‘a miser- 
able squabble,”’ wiser men 
know that at bottom there is conscience 
on both sides. Moreover, while it is an 
aggravating incident, it is only an incident 
and not truly representative of the great 
movement toward Christian unity so 
markedly visible in Australia and Canada, 
and therefore cannot be entirely wanting 
in the motherland. Proof of this spirit of 
yearning for unity is found in the appeal 
just issued in England, signed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
and the heads of the representative Free 
Church denominations, proposing that 
Whit Sunday be made a day for spe- 
cial prayer for a reunion of Christians. 
It is suggested that the prayers recognize 
that our Lord meant Christians to be one 
in visible fellowship; existing divisions 
hinder or even paralyze his work; that 
all deserve chastisement, and need peni- 
tence, for the various ways in which they 
have contributed to produce or promote 
division; that all need open and candid 
minds to receive light and yet more light, 
so that, in ways we perhaps as yet can 
hardly imagine, we may be led back 
towards unity. It is noteworthy that 
Rey. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham, chair- 
man of the Congregational Union, in in- 
dorsing this union movement said that he 
felt humbled when ‘“‘the noblest agnostic 
in the country stood up and rebuked the 
churches for their constant feuds.’’ 


Christian Unity 
in England 


We think our readers will agree with us that 
Dr. Grenfell’s little sketch in this issue opens 
the door wider into his big heart than anything 
else he has ever put into print and reveals as 
no purely descriptive article by another could, 
the alternate sorrows and joys, anxieties and 
satisfactions of missionary work on the peril- 
ous Labrador coast. Isolated as he seems to 
be so large a portion of the year, the number 
of friends and helpers in this country in- 
creases constantly. Last week preliminary 
steps were taken toward the organization of a 
New England branch of the Grenfell Associ- 
ates, the society started in New York a year 
ago. Men prominently identified with our 
universities and with large business and 
professional concerns are gladly lending the 
strength of their influence to this movement. 
It is interesting by the way, to note that 
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Dr. Bernard P. Grenfell, who with Dr. Hunt 
has just discovered the new teachings of 
Christ, is a cousin of the Labrador mission- 
ary. The Doctor himself is quite a discoverer 
though in the field of human life rather than 
in textual criticism. 


The Theology of Congregation- 
alists 


The trial of an Episcopal clergyman 
for heresy has raised in many minds the 
question, What constitutes heresy in a 
Congregational minister? Only last week 
a historic New England Congregational 
church was reported in the papers as 
having discussed at length the theolog- 
ical teaching of its pastor. The church 
voted by a considerable majority to sus- 
tain him. We have lately received a 
number of inquiries as to what consti- 
tutes Congregational orthodoxy. 

We have no denominational ‘‘stand- 
ards’’ by which to measure a person’s 
loyalty to the belief of the churches. 
Many churches have creeds prepared 
by their own committees. Some have 
adopted creeds in general use. Some 
have only a covenant to which assent is 
required, though most of these have in 
their manuals a historic statement of 
Christian faith. None of these state- 
ments is binding on any minister unless 
he has entered into a contract to teach a 
certain creed as a professor in a theo- 
logical seminary or as a pastor of a local 
church. 

Our National Council has declared that 
“‘we have certain creeds of acknowl- 
edged weight, to be used, not as tests, 
but as a testimony.” Among these are 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, ‘‘the 
ancient symbols of the undivided churcb,”’ 
the Westminster Confession, the creed 
adopted by our National Council in 1865 
and that put forth by a committee of the 
National Council, known as the Creed of 
1883, 

Probably no one of ‘these could be 
unanimously adopted by any consider- 
able body of thinking Congregationalists 
today. Their phraseology—eyen that of 
the latest—belongs to a different mode 
of thought and expression from those 
now prevalent. Prof. Williston Walker 
of Yale Theological Seminary has an in- 
structive article in the American Jour- 
nal of Theology for April on Changes 
in Theology among American Congre- 
gationalists. He reviews some of the con- 
troversies of the last century, especially 
those centering around Andover Sem- 
inary and the American Board. While 
those disputes were about questions of 
a possible probation after death for per- 
sons who had not in this world known 
the historic Christ—a corollary from a 
particular system of German theology— 
the contest was really waged between 
two contrasted types, the conservative 
and the progressive. Professor Walker 
points to the fact that every one of our 
theological seminaries is now dominated 
by a type of theology which twenty years 
ago would have been regarded with grave 
suspicion, yet he recognizes the truth 
that the era of mutual forbearance and 
good will which has characterized the 
denomination since 1898 has been largely 
due to the generosity of spirit of con- 
servatives, and especially of conservative 
laymen trained in the conceptions of an 
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older period, who have supported with 
cordial sympathy and co-operation min- 
isters acquainted with modern Biblical 
criticism and the more recent interpreta- 
tion of Christian doctrine. 

It is certainly a cause for gratitude 
to God that the progress in theological 
thinking in Congregational churches in 
recent years has been unaccompanied by 
bitterness and is being made with mutual 
tolerance which has included a growing 
respect by all parties for leaders who dif- 
fer from one another. While other de- 
nominations have convicted and disci- 
plined their heretics—for example, the 
Presbyterians Professors Briggs, Smith 
and McGiffert, the Southern Baptists 
Professor Whitsitt, the Methodists Pro- 
fessor Mitchell and the Episcopalians Dr. 
Crapsey, Congregationalists have not 
found it necessary to shut the door of 
denominational fellowship against any 
one because of his difference of theo- 
logical belief with those prevailing in the 
churches, though in one theological sem- 
inary a professor was deprived of his 
chair by the trustees, his theological at- 
titude being one if not the chief factor in 
the decision. Some have gone out from 
us of their own free will. Others, no 
doubt, have been deterred from asking 
admission into our fellowship. But 
charges against the theological sound- 
ness of our ministers in recent years have 
mostly been made by those outside of our 
denomination and hardly have created a 
passing disturbance. 

The questions, what specific changes in 
the theology of the churches have taken 
place during the last twenty-five years, 
and what limits to our fellowship are at 
present recognized, remain to be answered 
in another article. 


The Slav as a Legislator 


Correspondents at St. Petersburg at- 
tending the debates of the Douma agree 
in their surprise at the degree of intel- 
lectual power, forensic skill and adapta- 
tion to legislative procedure shown by 
the heterogeneous assembly, whose state- 
ment of the people’s mind and will sent 
to the Czar last week merits careful 
study, not only for its nobility of content 
but its style and form. When it is re- 
called how inexperienced these men of 
many races and faiths are, the marvel is 
the greater. Compared with the autoc- 
racy of the past, the reforms they demand 
seem radical, but compared with the de- 
mands of the radicals of today and of 
tomorrow, the Douma’s program is mod- 
erate, one that the Czar can treat with 
contempt or with technical criticism only 
at his personal and dynasty’s peril. Re- 
ports agree that back of the legislators, 
even among the peasantry, there is a de- 
gree of revolt which will not brook defeat 
of its intentions. ‘‘ Do not imagine that 
you can return home with nothing done. 
If they undertake to drive you away by 
force, you are doomed anyhow. Only 
there you will meet a glorious death and 
here a shameful one, if you come back 
without reform.’’ Thus have the peas- 
antry instructed their delegates, and the 
dwellers of the towns and cities are even 
more radical. 

It is difficult to believe’that the Czar 
and his advisers will refuse to receive 
from the Douma, in any way the latter 
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may deem essential to maintenance of its 
dignity and rights, the formal declaration 
of the people’s mind and will. Interna- 
tional public opinion might justify the 
throne in conscientious declination to ac- 
cept all of the popular program now, but 
will not fail to condemn with utmost 
reprobation any civil strife or bloody 
revolution which has no other excuse 
than a point of etiquette or precedent. 

Fortunately as we go to press it seems as 
if friction over this detail of procedure 
would not generate fire. The moderate 
majority of the Constitutional Democrat 
party have persuaded the radicals that if 
the grapple between the throne and the 
people must come, it should be on an 
issue of principle and not of etiquette 
or form, however essential in themselves 
these may be. 


The Problems of Christ’s Church 


Power by Intercession * 


Through intercession the Church of 
Christ becomes the work:companion of 
the Holy Spirit. There can be small 
blessing for purely selfish prayers. Some- 
times the best use we can make of our 
times of petition is to forget ourselves 
altogether and ask for others. Interces- 
sion is prayer according to the mind of 
God; it is cure for selfishness, it is the 
fountain of power. Furthermore, and 
not of least importance, it is the widest 
and most practical recognition at once of 
the fellowship of believers and of the 
fatherhood of God. 

The first condition of all prayer, and 
not least for the prayer of intercession, 
is the will to think like God and to ac- 
cept his will as best. Would it not be 
wholly out of character as Christians to 
ask God for that which we know God 
does not approve? And nowhere more 
than in prayer for others must we re- 
member the limitations which God has 
placed upon himself in the act of grant- 
ing men the freedom of self-wili. Hardest 
of all, perhaps, is it to say, ‘‘Thy will be 
done,’’ when that will involves respect- 
ing the freedom to choose or to refuse of 
a friend whom we would fain have God 
bring into the kingdom. To pray ear- 
nestly and to pray in faith for one we 
love, and *yet to leave God to his own 
way of answering that prayer, is the 
severest test of our belief in God. 

We have not merely Christ’s praise for 
perseverance in prayer—even to the point 
of importunity—we have his commenda- 
tion and promise to united prayers. The 
united two or three are irresistible in 
pleading, we are told. Here is a field for 
combination which in the history of the 
Church has often brought great results. 
It is natural that those who long for the 
coming of the kingdom should talk to- 
gether about it and talk of it in their 
common as well as private meetings with 
their Father. 

The question is often asked whether 
we have a right to ask God for definite 
gifts. Is God in any real sense our 
Father? If so, we have a child’s right to 
lay all our thoughts and wishes before 


*Prayer meeting topic for May 27—June 2. 
Power by Intercession. Gen. 18: 22-33; Matt. 7: 
7-12; John 15: 1-16; Rom. 8: 26-30. The con- 
ditions of successful prayer. The union of believers 
in prayer. Have wea right to ask for definite gifts? 
The co-operation of the Holy Spirit. t 
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him. Prayer regarded as petition be- 
comes, indeed, a contradiction if we come 
to ask only for indefinite gifts. The es- 
sence of asking is to ask for somewhat; 
the essence of loving faith is to leave the 
final decision in regard to the things we 
ask for with him, who-is most loving as 
well as wise. 

Why are there not more follies in 
prayer, more selfish urgings, more blind 
demands for hurtful things? The reason 
is that he who comes to prayer with a 
devout and trustful heart, comes with the 
direct aid and co-operation of the Spirit 
of God. In loving desire for the good of 
others we may safely launch ourselves 
upon the currents of his suggestion, ask- 
ing for what we see is best and trusting 
him to translate our faltering and mis- 
taken desires into true blessings. Never 
take the critical spirit to the place of 
prayer. Pour out your hearts before 
him and let God take care to sift the good 
from the evil and the possible from the 
foolish orforbidden. A Christian, a group 
of believers, a whole church, so praying 
will unseal fountains of power rich beyond 
their imagining in blessings for the world 
and for themselves, 


In Brief 


Bishop Nichols of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church says that the civic spirit shown in Cal- 
ifornia now bids fair to supply a new simile 
for other cities later, ‘‘to rise San Francisco- 
like from its crashes.” 


Apropos of Sunday golf it is well to remem- 
ber what the famous Tom Morris of the St. 
Andrew Links once said to an irreverent. Lon- 
doner who suggested Sunday play there, ‘‘ If 
ye dinna need a rest yersel, the links do.”’ 


Topeka’s City Fathers are to be commended 
for refusing to license a circus on Memorial 
Day. It is fast degenerating in most com- 
munities from a holy day consecrated to ‘lib- 
erty, union and patriotism, to a holiday for 
license, 


California’s tragic, terrible catastrophe pro- 
foundly moved Hawaii. Business was sus- 
pended; gifts from men of all races and of all 
religions at once poured forth; the Chinese 
particularly insisted that their quota should 
go to the general fund and not to their coun- 
trymen solely. 


Chicago’s Building Commissioner closed 
thirteen churches—one of them Congrega- 
tional—last week because of failure to com- 
ply with the fire ordinances. Such action is 
entirely justifiable. Churches should be most 
scrupulous in guarding physical life while 
preaching the spiritual life. 


Pictures in the newspapers of churches in 
San Francisco destroyed by fire are strik- 
ingly like those of ruined abbeys and cathe- 
drals, which will appear next autumn when 
the summer tourists make their contributions 
of travel articles. But, alas! our ruins have 
different meanings from those of the Old 


_ World. 


A national federation of college and univer- 
sity clubs was formed at Springfield, Mass., 
last week, the main object of the movement 
being the enlistment in civic betterment of 
college-bred men just out of college, and the 
co-ordination of such work in order that it 
may count for the most inremedial ways. Dr. 
Moxom was prominent in the deliberations. 


President Faunce of Brown University has 
earned such trust in his fairness that he has 
been called upon to act as arbiter between 
the carpenters and master builders of Provi- 
dence in deciding on the issue of a Saturday 


half holiday throughout the year without de- 
crease of pay. He limits the holiday to the 
summer season. Both sides are amenable to 
the decree. 


A fund of a thousand dollars has been sub- 
scribed by the churches in Hawaii to com- 
memorate in some adequate way the mission- 
ary pioneers from this country. Now the 
problem is to determine what form the me- 
morial shall take—shall it be a bronze tablet 
or a library foundation, a carved column or an 
educational endowment? There is much to 
be said for each. 


The New York Age, the ablest of the Afro- 
American journals, reports Bishop Turner 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
as under fire for heresy by the denominational 
press because he has intimated his acceptance 
of the evolutionary interpretation of life’s 
movement from simplicity to complexity. 
The same journal regrets that an Afro-Amer- 
ican was not elected president of Howard 
University. 


Ministers of religion and Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries are exempted from the provisions of the 
anti-pass amendment to the Rate Bill passed 
by the Senate. An amendment prohibiting 
the running of trains on Sunday, introduced 
by Senator McLaurin of South Carolina was 
defeated. The Senator in his speech repeat- 
edly referred to the provision of the Deca- 
logue relative to Sunday toil as the Tenth 
Commandment, and none of the Senators cor- 
rected him. 


It is reported that about 300 words of a 
supposed lost Gospel have been found among 
the manuscripts discovered by Drs. Grenfell 
and Hart in the ruins of Oxyrhineus. They 
are said to include part of a discourse of 
Jesus on purification, condemning reliance 
on the merely outward and commending the 
inward The interest manifested in the dis- 
covery is another illustration of the world’s 
intense interest in every word which men be- 
lieve may have been spoken by Jesus Christ. 


Seldom does a minister’s wife have a chance 
to get back at her husband as neatly and pub- 
licly as Mrs. N. D. Hillis had at a meeting of 
the New York State Association at Homer, 
last week. Presiding over the women’s meet- 
ing it was her duty to introduce Dr. Hillis as 
one of the speakers, which she did by recalling 
the schoolboy’s composition on Caligula, which 
began, ‘‘ Caligula is one of those persons the 
less you know of him the better.’’ Having 
been privileged to enjoy the hospitality of 
Dr. Hillis’s home, we would assure our read- 
ers who need any reassurance, that Mrs. 
Hillis was only joking. 


Gifts from unknown donors amounting to 
$325,000 were announced at Union Seminary’s 
(New York) alumni banquet last week, to be 
used in covering the expense of moving the 
institution north to Morningside Heights, 
nearer Columbia University, with which it 
is to be closely affiliated in the near future. 
Addresses made at the Commencement of this 
institution indicate ambitious plans and high 
hopes, and somewhat radical views respect- 
ing systems of education for the future min- 
istry. It is doubtful whether the present 
status of theological seminaries, or the pres- 
ent caliber of teachers and students, is pre- 
cisely as described there by President Hyde 
of Bowdoin. 


Professor Farnham of Yale University is to 
be commended for his gift of $30,000 to pro- 
vide a new building for the Lowell House, 
New Haven, a settlement in that city which 
is doing much to bring social betterment to 
those who labor in it and to those who are 
its beneficiaries. Professor Farnham rightly 
senses the need of closer union between town 
and gown, and expressly says that he gives as 
he does because he believes that ‘‘in a city 
like New Have settlement should also be 
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an outpost of the university; a place from 
which university influences can be diffused, 
but also a place through which university 
men can learn’ more of their fellow-citizens 
than can be obtained by books.’’ 


The Massachusetts Association of Congre- 
gational churches at Worcester last week, as 
the report elsewhere printed shows, discussed 
important topics, especially those assigned to 
appointed speakers. Topies connected with 
our polity and administration, however, did 
not receive adequate treatment in open dis- 
cussion, and these were intrusted to com- 
mittees to be cared for till the next meeting. 
That the subjects announced were of general 
interest is attested by the fact that the num- 
ber of churches represented was the largest in 
the history of the association with a single 
exception. It was rather a disappointment 
that little progress was made in solving prob- 
lems which so closely concern the work of the 
churehes and their relations with other bodies. 


The reported withdrawal of the Mormon 
Chureh from business has some significance 
if it be true. Missionaries of the Mormons 
are finding it more and more difficult to make 
converts. The supply of raw material for 
the Church does not keep up. Gentile influ- 
ence grows in Utah. Liberty of thought and 
action increase. Slowly the hierarchical fab- 
ric is being undermined by forces which it 
cannot control. The income from its worldly 
secular side has enabled the Church in the 
past to do much that never could have been 
done under a voluntary system; but a Church 
of Christ was not made to be an economic 
competitor and keep its soul at the same time; 
and henes this decision may point to a better 
day for the Church. 


In their desperation and desire to rebuke 
the Ministry for executing fearlessly the re- 
cent Separation Law, the French Roman Cath- 
olic clergy resorted to such an appeal as this 
—taken from Le Croiz, the militant clerical 
organ: 

For it is only on Sundays that the village 
cabarets do any business. So, if the church 


-ceremonies cease to be held, the cabarets will 


do no business at all. Noone will enter them; 
10 one will even go past them. For it is only 
for the sake of going to mass that people enter 
a village at all on Sundays. Publican, good 
friend, eight months hence you will no longer 
see those crowds of customers which you now 
expect when the church service finishes! So 
if you are prudent, you will vote for the right- 
thinking candidate. If he wins, it will be 
well for you. And for everybody else. 


It is good to see the fund for California re- 
lief, of which Mr. Samuel Usher, president of 
the Congregational Club, Boston, has tempo- 
rary charge, mounting up into the thousands. 
This week’s acknowledgment on page 750: 
brings the total up to $5,489 20. The Congre- 
gational Church Building Society has received 
at its New York office about $1,200, while to 
the New England secretary, Rev. George A. 
Hood, at Boston, over $350 have been sent in 
comparatively small amounts. Dr. Richards, 
the national secretary, informs us that it is 
difficult as yet to learn the exact needs of the 
churches, but it will probably be possible soon 
to state them with approximate accuracy. Dr. 
Charles R. Brown of Oakland writes to Mr. 
Usher that while there seems to be sufficient 
money in hand for material relief the task of 
restoring Christian institutions to a proper 
footing will be a large one. We are confident 
that when the exact situation is understood 
Congregationalists will not be behind their 
brethren of other denominations in their re- 
sponse. Here is one instance of giving where 
it means real sacrifice: ‘‘The First’ Church,. 
Kansas City, Mo., voted to take $5,000 from 
their building fund and send it to help build 
or rebuild the stricken churches in San Fran- 
cisco.”’ In this connection Professor Nash’s 
letter on page 750 will be of interest. 
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Personalia 


Campbell Morgan has been elected president 
of the English Sunday School Union. 

Principal Forsyth of Hackney College says 
that this is a greater age than the Reformation 
period. Why? Because we have to reform 
the Reformation, and this in many ways. 


There seems to be conclusive proof that 
“* Father” Gapon, traitor to the cause of the 
people while nominally their friend, has been 
summarily put out of this world by the revo- 
lutionists, who tempted him to his death by 
the glitter of money. 

Andrew Carnegie is widening the area of 
his doles. He now pledges the funds neces- 
sary to publish an important work on China, 
of which Rey. Frank Chalfant is the author. 
It has to do with the origin and development 
of the Chinese language. 

Rey. Dr. D. W. Forrest of Edinburgh, well 
known as the author of The Christ of History 
and Experience, has declined the offer of the 
principalship of the Yorkshire United College 
at Bradford, Eng., long held by Dr. Simon 
who is still in charge though eager to be 
released. 


Frederick Moore, a war correspondent of 
the London Times, lecturing to Harvard un- 
dergraduates recently on Brigand Life in the 
Balkans, spoke highly of the Christian mis- 
sionaries whom he had met in Macedonia and 
Bulgaria, and of their restraining influence 
on the Turks. 


Union Seminary has offered the professor- 
ship of practical theology to Rev. Hugh Black 
of St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, who 
lectured on this theme at Union Seminary 
last winter and also visited several of our 
leading universities and colleges as preacher 
and adviser to youth. He will accept. 


Rev. W. J. Dawson, who has been in Eng- 
land superintending the removal of his family 
and goods to this country, expects to land 
in Boston from the Steamship Arabic on 
Juue 2. He will make his home in Taunton, 
Mass., and looks forward with pleasant an- 
ticipations to his life and work in America. 


The death of Mr. George E. MeNeill, the 
veteran labor leader of Boston removes an 
historic figure in the trades-union and labor 
movements of the United States, a man with 
considerable intellectual ability and much 
devotion to humanity’s welfare, who never 
ceased to be religious and loyal to the Chris- 
tian Church. 


Rey. Dr. Doremus Scudder is doing admir- 
able work in Hawaii, conspicuously so in his 
editing of The Friend. He steadfastly fights 
the forces of evil and also lets it be known 
that there is a difference between American- 
izing and ‘‘ whitizing”’ the islands. He con- 
tends that both the yellow Asiatic and the 
brown Hawaiian have political, industrial and 
social rights which must be preserved. 

Hon. Andrew D. White, addressing the stu- 
dents of Cornell University on Democracy 
and Education, said that the only thing that 
would save this republic from going the way 
others had gone would be education, and edu- 
cation witha decidedly more religious content. 
He advocates more use of the best Biblical 
literature in the public schools. He is talked 
of as the coming president of Chicago Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. William T. Ellis, a journalist of experi- 
ence and a ready pen, is about to make a tour 
of the world to describe mission fields and op- 
erations for a syndicate of important papers. 
He is the religious editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, which has given him a year’s leave 
of absence, and he furnishes also a weekly 
exposition of the International Sunday school 
lesson for a number of papers. He will have 
as his fellow-traveler on part of his westward 
journey, Dr. Arthur H. Smith. His descrip- 
tions of religious conditions the world around 
will be of exceptional interest and value. He 
goes bearing the letters of introduction from 
a number of religious and missionary bodies. 
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Faith as a Force 
(Y. P. S. C. EZ. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 3-9. Faith: What It Is; What 
It Does. Heb. 11: 1-40; 12: 1, 2. 

Potent, though unseen. What is it that 
makes the world go roand, that holds society 
together, that insures the progress of man- 
kind? Systems of industry and commerce, 
national and international policies, material 
plants and their products are all important, 
but eliminate the element of faith and where 
would we be? Instead of putting confidence 
in and co-operating with one another we 
should live in mutual suspicion and distrust. 
*“ Without faith it is impossible to please God,’”’ 
says our Scripture; but without faith, too, 
it is impossible to bear our share of the homan 
burdens, to be patient with the weak, the 
erring and the unlovely; without faith it is 
impossible to endure sorrows and meet re- 
sponsibilities. The man who has really lost 
his grip on God and his confidence in the 
underlying goodness of human nature, is a 
misfit in this universe. 


Faith in man dependent on faith in God. 
The one is the feeder of the other. The atheist 
is usually the misanthrope. And what is 
faith in God but allowing for his presence 
and action in the world. You perform certain 
experiments in school, and you know that cer- 
tain results follow certain combinations. You 
do not conclude your sum in arithmetic until 
you have noted all the factors in the case. 
Faith—possessing boys or girls looking for- 
ward eagerly to the future puts God into their 
program. Just how he will manifest himself at 
this or that turn they cannot predict, but they 
count as surely on his guidance, protection 
and help as they do on their father and mother. 
That we may trust this God and know him 
personally Jesus has come near with his sure 
revelation of the Father. 


The natural thing todo. This faculty which 
apprehends and clings to God is native to 
every soul. Jesus was surprised at the lack 
of faith in people about him. Many had al- 
lowed the faith faculty to become atrophied 
for want of use as Darwin sadly confessed in 
later years his had begun to. The glory of 
childhood and youth lies in the fact that it is 
easy then to believe, trust, love and adore. 
That is the way life becomes rounded out and 
rich. How beautifully in this issue Dr. Gren- 
fell illustrates this point as he tells of his medi- 
tations by the bedside of a sick patient. Just 
to realize that Christ, the better man, the 
stronger power, is in the room, that he brings 
to us the energy and wisdom of Almighty 
God, makes us equal to every strain and emer- 
gency. 


The outcome. Better ask what faith cannot 
do than what it can do. The history of the 
higher life of the race is the history not simply 
of what great believers dreamed and hoped, 
but what they actually did with their hands 
and brains. Moses in Egypt and Armstrong 
at Hampton, Paul in Asia Minor and Dr. 
Stewart in Lovedale, Africa, aud a host of 
others who “‘ did things ” simply because they 
believed profoundly in God and Christ and 
themselves. 


O, let us be ambitious to become men and 
women of faith, and this not in order that our 
names may be recorded in some future post- 
script to the eleventh of Hebrews, but that we 
may be our. best and do our best during the 
short span of years while we are here. I was 
saddened the other day when a young woman, 
returning from her extended European trip, 
told me that in all her long travel she had met 
only two or three persons that impressed her 
as persons of faith. You and I can make no 
contribution to our age better than the con- 
stant exhibition of a steady, simple, intelli- 
gent, animating faith. 
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Closet and Altar 


WALKING WITH GOD 


The law of truth was in his mouth and 
unrighteousness was not found in his lips; 
he walked with me in peace and upright- 
ness and did turn many away from in- 
iquity. 


What is religion but to walk with God? 
And for impurity to walk with purity, 
and sin with holiness, and flesh with spirit 
—the elements of an irksome journey are 
all there. It is because we are far from 
Christlike yet; it is because God is holi- 
ness and love and purity and truth, and 
because in religion we must walk with 
God, that even to the saint it has its irk- 
someness.—G. H. Morrison. 


Why hast Thou bound my feet, 

Then bade me toil ceaselessly after Thee? 

How should a thing so broken, incomplete— 

Ah, how should I, Lord! plant these faltering 
feet 

Where shifting sands of earth so baffie me? 


** Have L not set thy limits? Who should know, 
Better than I, what sloughs I lead thee 
through? . 
Mine is the power to hinder—and make free 
Walk thou with me! ”’ 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


I know not by what authority I should 
offer you the noble life on cheap and easy 
terms. To be a Christian is not easy; 
character is not to be bought at a bargain ; 
and you who know the severe terms on 
which excellence in business or pro- 
fessional life must be purchased will not 
expect to gain Christian character with- 
out strenuous effort and serious sacrifice. 
—William DeWitt Hyde. 


The religion of Jesus calls men not to 
the higher, but to the highest things; .. . 
he wants our best—he gives his best.— 
A. Z. Conrad. 


No matter at what point you touch life, 
whether in science, art, literature, trade 
or merely in family and social relation- 
ships, you can neither do the good that 
you ought to be doing nor enjoy the 
utmost of good apart from Him.—Marcus 
Dods. 


The man who loves God and walks with 
him has no concern at all with death. He 
has eternal life.—Louwise S. Houghton. 


Father, be patient with me, for I 
yield myself to Thee; Thou hast 
given me a desirous heart, and I have 
a thousand times gone astray after 
vain shadows and found no abiding 
joy. I have been weary many times, 
and sad often; and I. have been light 
of heart and very glad; but my sad- 
ness and my weariness, my lightness 
and my joy have only blessed me, 
whenever I have shared them with 
Thee. I have shut myself up in a 
perverse loneliness, I have closed the 
door of my heart, miserable that I am, 
even upon Thee. And Thou hast 
waited smiling, till I knew that I had 
no joy apart from Thee. Only up- 
hold me, only enfold mein Thy arms, 
and I shall be safe; for 1 know that 
nothing can divide.us, except my own 
willful heart; we forget and are for- 
gotten, but Thou alone rememberest ; 
and if I forget Thee, at least I know 
that Thou forgettest not me. 
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She Hath Done What She Could 


In a little hospital like this, with a 
small staff of one nurse and one doctor, 
when a serious case makes night watches 
a necessity, even a roving doctor can 
know what a quiet hour means. At sea, 
in the open season, on a night watch, all 
is life and action. The rolling vessel— 
the swinging compass—the changing 
courses—the straining of the eyes after 
ice and hidden dangers—all keep every 
faculty alert, and occupy every passing 
moment, 

But here in the dim light, the silent 
house, the stillness of the intense cold 
outside, such that one can almost hear 
the frost at work under the chilly stars, 
the domination of the senses by the 
nearness and bustle of things is relieved, 
and one’s imagination goes a-roaming 
far and wide. 

A bed has been moved temporarily into 
our pretty white enameled operating the- 
ater. A boyisinit. It is nearly four in 
the morning, and I am sitting by his side. 
He is a fisherman’s only son, ten years 
old. After a severe operation on the 
abdomen he is making a brave fight for 
life. 

Hard by, in a neighbor’s little cottage, 
an anxious mother is waiting for the first 
streak of daylight to get the news of her 
child. She has left her home, far away 
on the shores of the Straits of Belle Isle, 
to bring her only boy, Willie, hauled by a 
trusty dog team over these miles of snow 
—to the knife. 

It is a new world to her. For never 
before has she seen ,a hospital, nay, 
scarcely heard of one; even a doctor is 

anew experience. Hoping against hope, 

she lingered long, before at length she 
ventured forth to what, in her mind, 
might spell death to her only son. It 
was a supreme effort of faith. 

The telltale thermometer warns me 
that the temperature of the boy has risen 
one degree—and there is a slight flush 
about the cheek—the pulse rate has 
reached a hundred. The boy is drowsy 
from a dose of morphine given because 
he must not move at any cost. In spite 
of it, he is restless between short snatches 
of sleep. He must be closely watched. 

A patient coughing noisily in the next 
ward—there is only a wood partition be- 

_. tween us—has awakened him. He has 
asked fora drink. Two teaspoonfuls of 
cold water is all I dare give him for the 
next twenty-four hours. He must have 
no more at one time— Thank God, he 

~ is asleep again. . 

After all what does it matter? It is 
only a fisherman’s boy from the wilds. 

_Who will care if a hundred such are car- 
ried seaward tomorrow, as they go seal- 
hunting on the ice floes? Who would 
care in the busy world outside, steeped 
in its own anxiety and cares—mindful 
only of its own joys and sorrows? It is 
cut off by wastes of ice and snow from 
this lone land, so that even the story 
could only reach their ears when the 
event is almost forgotton, who would 
care?—who should care? 

Here in this silent night watch, with no 


wound? 


A Reverie in the Night Watches 
By Dr. WILFRED GRENFELL, LABRADOR 


one to speak to, one’s thoughts go flying 
now across the sea—to my home in Eng- 
land. It‘ is peace and quiet there. If I 
was only there, I needn’t see these things, 
take none of these responsibilities. O,if 
I could get back there, and leave others 
to themselves. Then, at least, I should 
get rest from this gnawing anxiety, fora 
child, whom I never saw till yesterday— 
and of whom once I could say, ‘‘He is 
nothing to me.”’ 

There is a stir in the bed. It makes me 
drop my pencil, and a queer feeling rushes 
through me, as I see that Willie’s large 
brown eyes are open and evidently fixed 
onme. How closely he seems to be watch- 
ing me. Surely he could not have known 
my thoughts? No. It is the loneliness 
of the night that makes one foolishly 
credulous. But suppose he had read 
them—and I calling myself a missionary. 

Thank God, he only asked for another 
drop of cold: water—and for a pillow to 
be moved because, already he is ‘‘so tired 
of lying.”’ 

Why all this restlessness? Can there 
be something going wrong with the 
Alas, it is the imperfect work 
of my own hand. Alas, alas! What a 
poor instrument to represent the Master. 
Surely he might have sent a better sur- 
geon than me—at least some one witha 
patience and love a little more akin to his 
own. 

What would I not give for a consulta- 
tion now—such as one got so readily in 
the old hospital at home. What price 
would I not pay for the advice of some 
great physician. Alas, even this wish is 
born, first of all, from a desire for relief 
for myself rather than to save the boy’s 
life—born of a desire to get rid of respon- 
sibility, and put it on the shoulders of 
any one willing to bear it. 

Thoughts of the past now fly hurrying 
through my brain. Surely one might have 
been better fitted. How many hours I 
lost when just the knowledge now needed 
so much might have been gained. How 
many.... 

A dog has started howling outside. He 
is joined in loud chorus by all my four- 
footed friends, over twenty in number. 
Hundreds of miles they have carried me 
already across hill and dale, over sea and 
land, mid snow and ice. Now, out on the 
snow in this bitter cold, with only the 
stars overhead, they are contentedly mak- 
ing their beds this night. Few pleasures, 
as we know them, ever fall to their lot. 
Meat, in great frozen blocks, is the best 
food they know of, and that is often far 
too scarce. Yet, with every sign of affec- 
tionate joy, they will come leaping up to 
greet me in the morning. In spite of 
everything they will be ready—yes, and 
more than ready, eager to work for me 
again, and plod on at it till I have seen 
them drop dead uncomplaining, in their 
very traces. 

They have brought me back to the 
reality of things. They seem an inspira- 
tion to come back to the hard facts again. 
Here am I, with but poor talents—God 
help me—and here is this little lad, his 
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life must be saved. I must save it. It 
must be done now, and I must do it. 
The time and place offer to no one else 
this ‘‘opportunity ”’ to be the instrument. 
True, it is no greater, perhaps, than other 
opportunities—but then, in reality all 
opportunities are great. Yes, and each 
is yast in importance, for it only comes 
once. Never again. Never. Am I not 
even now expecting to hear the footfall 
of the child’s mother over the crisp snow 
outside? Though scarcely daring to risk 
an answer, she is coming to ask me “‘the 
news.’ Yes, the news—no news in the 
world is so important to her. 

» What can I do? Thank God, the boy 
is quiet again now. For myself, I can 
almost feel the silence. Only the clock, 
ticking outside, reminds me that the 
hand of time alone is never still. It 
suggests that opportunities are passing. 
Is there anything more I can do? Any- 
thing? My worried brain gives me no 
help. I seem to have done all that I 
can— My whirling thoughts have gone 
again. As a spark from the electric but- 
ton they are flashing back to familiar 
words, ‘‘She hath done what she ¢ould,”’ 
and now they fly to Him who spoke them, 
while the clock outside seems to keep 
ticking at me, ‘‘ Have you?” *“‘ Have you?”’ 
“HAVE YOU?” 

All she could. How true they are. 
Yes, our powers are very, very limited. 

No, no. He meant more than that. 
Is it that there is a better man present 
in this room after all? Does it mean 
that that very friend I have been so 
keenly wanting is really near after all? 
Can my professional mind think Him as 
much real value here in this prosaic 
operating theater as the ‘‘second opin- 
ion” I’ve been groaning for? Some- 
thing within me resents the hope as 
merely a creation of my own desire. 
But if it is true then whatever I feared 
that the lad saw with those great eyes 
of his He must surely know. And those 
unworthy thoughts of awhile ago— Can 
it be that here and now, in a place where 
emotion is pre-eminently at a discount, 
I can really shake the burden of respon- 
sibility off on Him, and so get rest from 
this anxiety? 

Prayer is not to replace action—the Old 
Book itself says so. Faith, without 
works, cannot save this boy, I am cer- 
tain. The Old Book is too genuine to 
suggest fatuous words as a narcotic for 
incompetence, if there has been careless- 
ness or sloth. Perhaps here—on our very 
beam ends—His words mean more, Yes— 
in spite of His seeing our lamentable 
“‘left-undones’’ His love will allow the 
emphasis to fall on the first three, not the 
last two, words. May I believe it? The 
Master means, “‘ She has done... now 
is the time for me.” 

How often, in a long so-called ‘‘serv- 
ice’? has the monotoned formula, ‘‘ Let 
us pray,”’ served but to usher in another 
chance of dozing on one’s knees. Can I 
without cant—here alone in the darkness 
—really expecting something that will do 
the boy good—can I pray? ... 


A 
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over. 


Three days have passed. The crisis is 
The mother is even now sitting 
for a few moments, her heart too full to 
speak, by her boy’s bedside. I saw her 
kiss him, yes, and a tear fall on his face 
as she bent over him—so I closed the door 
and waited outside. 

After all, perhaps it was worth while. 
There is a feeling of wonderful joy in my 
own heart, I know. I am perfectly cer- 
tain that gold trinkets and such things as 
some call valuables can never bring this 
kind of joy. The very thought of such 
things cheating any one thus, brings a 
smile of pity to one’s lips. God give you 
your joys in service, dear readers. We 
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owe you much down here, though you 
may think it little. You have sent of 
your means and of your prayers. You 
have sent us words of cheer. You-have 
paid—who knows—for the very knife that 
wrought this joy. God bless you, and 
give you many more such joys, fellow- 
workers. 

Will it not be grand when cruising next 
summer to visit this boy at his home? 
What a joyful meeting it will be! The 
approach to the harbor is narrow, and 
ofttimes dreadful. But this time it 
will be filled with the joy of anticipa- 
tion. 

May your hearts make your faces radi- 
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‘ant with this same joy when you are wait- 

ing to see for yourselves Him who has 
promised to consider all these things as 
“done unto Him,” nay, do not shrink 
from responsibility. Do not dread the 
anxiety and the real suffering it so often 
entails. For in no earthly home will a 
follower of the Christ escape these things. 
Only when the golden gates are closed 
behind us can we expect the rest of 
heaven. Only amidst it all God give you 
the joys of having done what you could, 
and so give you that joyful countenance 
which communion with him has ever 
given, and must of necessity give—for it 
reflects his own. 


Where are We—A Missionary’s Inquiry 


The writer has gladly served for more than 
a@ quarter of a century as a missionary of the 
American Board and of the Congregational 
churches in this far-off land. He has been 
proud of his connection and loyal to his home 
constituency. He hopes to end his earthly 
service in the same noble company, and in- 
creasingly cherishes the dear Board whose 
saintly officers laid their consecrating hands 
upon his head and sent him forth to the 
blessed service which it has been his increas- 
ing joy to render. He would gladly spend 
and be spent another quarter of a century 
representing the same churches and Board 
among the same needy people who have so 
gratefully responded to his services in the 
past. 

But a great sorrow has begun to overshadow 
his soul. And, alas, it is a grief which is com- 
mon, and is fraught with discouragement to 
the noble band of more than five hundred men 
and women who in many Christless lands 
are the missionaries of our Congregational 
churches. 

Why are they sad and discouraged? It is 
certainly not because the Lord is not blessing 
their labors. Never before has he so owned 
this honored body of workers. They sow, 
sometimes indeed in tears, but they are daily 
permitted also to bring in joy their sheaves 
with them—the harvest time for them has 
overtaken the day of seedsowing. During 
the last thirteen years the churches of our 
missions have added sixty-four per cent. to 
their membership while the home churches of 
our denomination have only added seven per 
cent. to their number. Nor is this all; these 
missions are permitted to epjoy an honored 
part in the wonderful uplift of the peoples 
among which they are situated. Ask Japan 
and China and India and Turkey what these 
missions of the Board have wrought and are 
doing for their redemption and you will be 
surprised and cheered by their reply. God 


“has converted even the dire famine of India, 


the cruel Boxer movement of China and the 
terrible war of Japan into magnificent oppor- 
tunities which have been improved by none 
greater than by our own missionaries in those 
lands. Today, as never before, God inspires 
his missionary servants with courage, success 
and hope. 

Nor do they find discouragement from the 
people among whom they live. The infant 
Christian community is not only growing in 
numbers but in intelligence and character. 
These Christians may have been taken from 
the outcast elements of society, still they re- 
spond to the efforts of the missionary and 
they soon take rank among the highest of the 
people in educational ambition, in manly in- 
dependence, in sterling character and in deep 
piety. Perhaps the best test of this growth in 
the minds of many would be their self-deny- 
ing benevolence. During the last thirteen 
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years the missions of our Board have in- 
creased their offerings by ninety per cent., 
and last year contributed $198,792. 

The non-Christians of the lands of our 
twenty missions bear flattering testimony to 
the extent and the beneficence of their work. 
Certainly no missionary has ever found per- 
manent discouragement, and very few even 
temporary disheartenment as he looks above 
or about him. ‘‘ Who ever saw a discouraged 
missionary?’’ is the proverbial and merited 
boast of our missionary host. 

And yet today the writer sadly confesses 
that many missionaries are walking in the 
valley of discontent, with hearts depressed 
and ardor dampened. Let the reader come to 
an annual missionary business meeting, closed 
only a couple of weeks ago, where all the 
members of that mission had gathered to- 
gether, after a hard year’s work, to cheer one 
another by rehearsing the triumphs of the 
year. This.was a year of blessing and growth 
on all sides. More than 600 had been added to 
the community. Gratitude and joy were rife. 
All this even though the appropriations of the 
year had been twenty-five per cent. less than 
the amount asked and needed to carry on the 
work efficiently. They all indeed felt grieved 
that a great debt had overtaken the Board. 
But they were not ready for the news that to 
the twenty-five per cent. reduction of the past 
must be added ten per cent. more for the pres- 
ent year. And with the ruthless fiat came one 
of the saddest and most depressing epistles 
that the Prudential Committee has ever sent 
to its. missions. The mission felt that it 
breathed forth the despondency of a body of 
noble men who had tried heroically to main- 
tain the great work for which they were re- 
sponsible, but who had been denied by the 
churches the means wherewith to do it and 
who had lost much of their confidence for the 
future. 

The disheartenment of the Prudential Com- 
mittee by no means exceeds that of this one 
mission. For many years it has had to live 
on curtailed grants. These again are now 
further reduced with the threatened calamity 
of afurther slump in the coming year. And 
all this happens to this mission at a time 
when drought and famine are pinching the 
poor Christian community and considerably 
reducing their offerings. 

lt also transpires at a time when our home 
churches, we are informed, are abounding in 
worldly prosperity and are multiplying their 
wealth. At this end native workers must be 
dismissed, encouraging work arrested, invit- 
ing opportunities lie unimproved, established 
institutions closed and the cries of an awaken- 
ing people fall upon the empty air. That de- 
voted band of missionary workers has returned 
to its work sore at heart, discouraged and won- 
dering how long their supporters at home are 
going to deny them the resources with which 
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to take advantage of the glorious opportunities 
of the day. How can men and women s0 
circumstanced put their best into the work 
and command the largest results? 

In 1892 the churches spent $10.62 at home 
for every dollar sent to their foreign missions. 
Last year the sum has increased to $16.15—a 
significant and depressing fact to the mission- 
ary. Or, if you please, consider the per capita 
offering of American Congregationalists for 
missions. In 1892 it was $1.27; in 1905 it 
was $1.113. Progress again on the wrong 
side! 

The increase of missionaries during this 
time is equally significant. Our beloved Board 
stands again lowest in the long list of Amer- 
ican societies, having added only .09 per cent. 
(or say two men) to its number of workers 
during nearly one and a half decade. The 
same mournful tale is told by the fact that in 
1892 there was a Congregational missionary 
for every twenty-seven home ministers, while 
at present there is only one for every thirty- 
three. ’ 

During this same time the cost of adminis- 
tration to our Board increased from 7.1 per 
cent. to 10.6 per cent. Some may think that 
this is the fault of the Board; but the writer 
questions it. Is it not rather symptomatic of 
the growing difficulty of bringing the churches 
to respond to their missionary duties? Appeal 
upon appeal must be sent in a thousand forms, 
by printed page and otherwise, in order to stir 
the churches to perform their most elementary 
duties in missionary effort. And money which 
should reach the field is consumed in collecting 
funds. And after all has been done hardly 
more than one in three of the churches, and 
not one in six of the church members of our 
denomination contribute anything whatever 
to this most sacred cause! 

Brethren, these are some of the facts which 
bring discouragement to your workers on the 
field and which must be faced by the leaders 
of our churches at home at the present time if 
they are to be faithful to their trust. Itis the 
most urgent question of the day. 

Shall our Congregationalists neglect or de- 
sert the missionary cause—the cause which 
our Church has had the distinguished honor 
of initiating in America and of which our 
denomination has been the most illustrious 
exponent? 

In behalf of the consecrated band of Con- 
gregational missionaries the writer appeals to 
all their brethren at home for sympathy and 
support. They pose not as martyrs. Their 

,life is a happy one, though many of them might 
seek happiness elsewhere if their sense of duty 
would allow them to remain at home to be 
with and care for their own dear children. 
They lay no special claim to consecration or 
altruism; but their hearts burn with a desire 
to bring the heathen millions to Christ. And 
every hindrance to this work, through indiffer- 
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ence in America, brings keenest sorrow and 
disappointment to them. 

They point to the mighty results already 
achieved as an argument for more hearty sup- 
port. Statistics tell only a small part of the 
story. Success in soul winning and in the 
building of nations has crowned the efforts of 
the missions in a way that only future his- 
torians can adequately paint. Wonderful op- 
portunities have been created by past faith- 
fulness and new territory urgently demands 
occupancy. It is ‘‘now or never” in many a 
‘part of our mission fields today. 


» Forward, fellow-workers in the Lord! He 


leadeth the way and it is the highway of the 
‘world. He layeth upon our hearts the great 
world burden. He calleth us into ever-increas- 
‘ing fellowship with himself in the redemption 
of our race. Woe be unto that man, church 
or denomination that shirks this duty or de- 
scends from pre-eminence to mediccrity in the 
performance of it. 


Where We Are 
A Cheering Word for Our Missionaries 


BY SAMUEL B. CAPEN 
President of the American Board 


The foregoing article by Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones, 
one of the noblest missionaries the American 
Board ever commissioned, is only one of many 
similar letters coming to us from all over the 


field, occasioned by the debt of last year and 


the further prospective retrenchment neces- 
sary if such conditions were to continue. But 
we are all grateful that there is a rising tide of 
interest in our foreign missionary work so 
that there is to be no, retreat but an advance. 

While our growth as a denomination is 
largely in the newer states and among people 
without great material resources, yet the gifts 
of the living during the past five years have 
increased a little more proportionately than 
the total membership. All such figures must 
be based on the average for a series of years. 
To select.a single year arbitrarily as a test, as 
is often done, leads to most erroneous conclu- 
ions. While this gain is slight the tide has 
turned. The gifts from the living in each of 
the last two years have been $90,000 more than 
the average gifts a short timeago. During the 
past five years the Conditional Gift Fund has 
increased from $171,000 to $570,000, and the 
Twentieth Century Fund with its accumulated 
interest now amounts to $140,000. 

The need of such a fund has been sadly 
illustrated in the case of the Home Missionary 
Society. After their splendid campaign of 
this year against many difficulties and the 
great gain of $70,000 from the gifts of the: 
living, there was but little increase available 
for current work, for the decline in legacies 
of $60,000 nearly offset the gain from living 
donors. If there had been a fund like our 
proposed Twentieth Century Fund to draw 
from, so that this deficiency in legacies could 
have been distributed over three years, then 
the total available income for the year would 
‘have been much more. When we have raised 
our million dollars, the friends of the Board 
must complete our Twentieth Century Fund 
so that it may be at work. The American 
Board as a “‘ going’ concern”’ is going, and 
“must go, ahead. 

The Million Dollar Campaign judged by re- 
sults thus far is a success in every way. (1) 
Financially. The receipts and pledges from 


~ the living for the first eight months are more 


than $100,000 in advance of the same period 
last year. (2) Prospectively. We have reached 
hundreds and thousands of new men who we 
believe are to be permanently interested. It 
has been a great campaign of education. (3) 
Spiritually. There has been a new depend- 
ence upon God in prayer and a new recog- 
nition of the claims of discipleship. There 
is a growing passion for missions, especially 


among the young people in our churches. The 
Student Volunteer Movement and the Young 


People’s Missionary Movement, parts of one 
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whole, are getting hold with growing power 
upon this generation. \ 

The adoption at the recent meeting of the 
advisory committee at Hartford, with a una- 
nimity and earnestness I have never before 
seen, of plans to cover our whole missionary 
field at home and abroad, is full of promise. 
We all looked at one another’s needs and with- 
out a dissenting voice it was agreed that the 
American Board must have every year at least 
a million dollars to carry on its work, and the 
present needs of the other societies were also 
clearly stated and agreed upon. 

We are determined to secure our million 
dollars this year. Loyalty to Christ, the 
needs of a perishing world, devotion to the 
brave men and women who anxiously wait 
the issue at the front, our honor as a denomi- 
nation, impel us to go forward to final success. 
We shall then face the new century with conr- 
age and hope, a courage which will inspire 
the missionaries to still nobler service. Dr. 
Jones declares that not one in six of our 
church members contribute anything to this 
most sacred cause. Others have felt that the 
present work is done by about one-fifth of our 
membership. It is our business for Christ’s 
sake and their own, to reach the indifferent 
four-fifths and to this end we are earnestly 
resolved to press the work as never before. 
By doing this we shall help the home work as 
well as the foreign, and have an average 
giving in a few years more worthy of the 
work which is nearest to the heart of Christ. 

Because we have faith in the future we 
commissioned in 1903 and 1904 sixty new mis- 
sionaries. Ten missionaries have died during 
this time and ten have come home because of 
sickness, making a net gain of forty. We 
have ‘‘advanced the colors,’’ because the 
pressure from the front was so great, and 
have asked the churches to support us. Most 
nobly have they responded the last eight 
months, and this is but the beginning. To 
the army in the field we send greetings, with 
an assurance that we mean to “ push things ”’ 
unceasingly and for every success Jesus 
Christ shall have all the glory. 


Norfolk Conference’s Committee 
of Oversight 


This Massachusetts conference, at its re- 
cent annual meeting listened to an able discus- 
sion of the proposed union of denominations 
and passed resolutions expressing ‘‘ profound 
and enthusiastic interest ‘‘and “‘the desire 
to promote in every reasonable way its con- 
summation.’? This conference of thirty-six 
churches, and more than 6,000 members, enters 
heartily into the proposed changes of denomi- 


‘national polity because it has been experiment- 


ing in the direction of larger superintendency 
and has found it most satisfactory. Two 
years ago in revising the conference rules 
greater power was given to the executive com- 
mittee of nine representative clergymen and 
laymen, three chosen each year for a term of 
three years. The committee has now, in ad- 
dition to its old routine duties, permanent 
oversight of the churches of the district. So 
wisely has it exercised its power:thus far that 
the churches have the greatest confidence in 
its advice and efficiency. 

This modest experiment in superintendency 
meets with quick and hearty response from 
the churches and discovers a large field and a 
fine opportunity for increased service. The 
functions of this committee are quite unlike 
those of the proposed ‘‘ conciliar committee’’ 
and indicate another practical and reasonable 
expression and exercise of fellowship, which 
augments rather than impairs the autonomy 
of the local church. The appointment of 
conference officers a term in advance, a pro- 
gram approved by the executive committee 
and a strong business committee for the ses- 
sion, are changes which greatly increase the 
efficiency of this south shore conference. 

E. N. H. 
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_Missouri State Meeting 


This association met with the De Soto church 
among the hills forty miles south of St. Louis. The 
splendid equipment and painstaking hospitality of 
the people enabled the whole gathering to break 
bread together noon and night for two days, and 
relieved a crowded program with unusual opportuni- 
ties for social fellowship. 

Beginning with the ‘deep things,” the sermon by 
Rey. C. F, Stimson and the moderator’s address by 
Rey. W. M. Short, both of Kansas City, dealt re- 
spectively with the victory involved in being made 
free by the truth, and with the three masteries, 
intellectual, religious and practical, which charac- 
terize the truly “ evangelistic’ minister. Mr. Short’s 
most striking passage was perhaps that likening 
the theological situation to San Francisco. Our 
old intellectual structures are shaken down; we 
now dwell in temporary tabernacles, but with good 
heart. and high courage are bound on building the 
more glorious city to come. 

But the temper of the association was eminently 
practical. Most of the addresses were calls to 
immediate action. Evangelism, education, home 
missions and Sunday school work had a half day 
each, and each had its forward movement to record 
and to plead for. 

The year has been notable for pastoral exchange 
in evangelism and a deep note of experience domi- 
nated the discussions. City pastors have a new 
grip on general denominational problems for their 
missions in the country. The mood of gratitude 
for discoveries of evangelistic power and testimo- 
nies of mutual good by missioners and the pastors 
and churches to whom they went overpowered all 
tendencies to theorize in this matter. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION 


The educational atmosphere felt the tonic of the 
new and energetic personalities of Pres. J. Edward 
Kirbye of Drury College and Principal W. E. Alling 
of Rogers Academy. All the institutions are pros- 
perous, Iberia Academy having just set the corner 
stone of its long hoped-for girls’ dormitory. Each 
of the academies has had its recent debt-raising, 
building or endowment campaign and by common 
consent it is the turn of the college. The trustees 
have undertaken the raising of a quarter-million 
dollars for additional endowment and buildings, 
and the association indorsed the proposal to ask 
the churches to assume, as their share, the endow- 
ment of a chair of Biblical instruction. 

Its primary object is to give religious education 
its rightful place in a progressive Christian college; 
but it is felt also that conditions in the Southwest, 
especially in view of the prospective union of the 
three denominations, justify the heroic measure of 
providing some training for home missionary work- 
ers nearer the field and with less delay than semi- 
nary courses allow. The college already has as 
many students for the ministry as are enrolled in 
some theological seminaries and they largely come 
from denominations with low standards of prepara- 
tion. It is intended therefore, without professing 
either the name or the efficiency of the theological 
school, to gather a group of studies about the Bibli- 
eal chair to fit workers for the home missionary 
renaissance and the expansion of the united 
churehes in the great Southwest. And a home 
missionary from Indian Territory, with tears in his 
voice, offered the first $100 toward the endowment. 


STATE SELF-SUPPORT VOTED 


By action of the Home Missionary Society, Miss- 
ouri will go into the reorganized national society 
as a constituent state. Although involving an 
increase of fifty per cent. in contributions, the 
enthusiasm of the meeting went beyond Superin- 
tendent Wray’s recommendation of self-support in 
1908 and took for its motto, ‘‘ Doit now.”’ A strong 
impetus came from Dr. Frank K. Sander’s vision of 
the need and interpretation of the strategy of de- 
nominational expansion, and from Dr. C. S. Mills’s 
grasp of the national society’s problem and pros- 
pect. 


THE DAYTON MEETING REPRODUCED 


Dr. Mills also brought the association to its climax 
by his magnificent report of the Dayton convention. 
The charm of his wonderfully clear presentation of 
the facts was outdone by his ability to renew in 
Missouri the very spiritual atmosphere of the tri- 
church gathering. We felt, as they felt there, ‘God 
wills it.” Resolutions were unanimously adopted 
approving organic union, and a committee appointed 
to facilitate information and acquaintance between 
the three denominations in the state. 

Mayor Beardsley of Kansas City was elected 
moderater for the coming year. The next meeting 
will be held at Joplin. Hens 
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Late Advices from California 


The Affected Region Recovering 
BY PROF. CHARLES S. NASH, D. D. 


The first shock and consternation are past. 
We are now taking deliberate account of the 
disaster. The completeness of it is the-stag- 
gering thing. Not a bank, not a hotel, not 
a court of law, not a newspaper office, not a 
public library, not a wholesale house, not a 
retail store of any siza left. Of church build- 
ings and benevolent institutions, scores wiped 
out, the rest without exception reduced to 
penury. One church reports but five families 
left with roofs over their heads. Relief camps 
must be maintained for months orayear. At 
present 100,000 people are being fed in San 
Francisco alone. Oakland’s population, about 
100,000, was doubled in three days. Twenty 
thousand hungry men are at work upon the 
débris. Thousands more want work. Other 
thousands are too dazed or shiftless to care. 

There is also splendid courage and action. 
Men of means are undaunted. Some com- 
plaint is heard from them against the timor- 
ousness of the banks. There is leadership, 
there is labor in plenty; what is lacking is 


minutes later fifty of them were en route by 
special convoy to Fort Mason. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE CHURCHES 


The need is immediate and will be long. 
Damaged buildings must be restored. Bethany 
of San Francisco, Santa Rosa, Redwood City 
need aid of this sort at once. Lost buildings 
must be replaced, but not immediately— 
notably those of First, Third, Fourth, Swedish 
of San Francisco and the Chinese Mission. 
First Church must wait for new San Fran- 
cisco to be planned and begun before deciding 
on its site. Third Church will study the 
question of uniting with Bethany to make one 
strong church for the mission district. Mean- 
time and at once there is wide and urgent 
need of aid for current expenses and for 
mission work. Churches with undamaged 
buildings have been redueed to low incomes. 
First Church, Oakland, largest giver of all, is 
seriously impaired. All its wealthy men have 
lost heavily in San Francisco property and 
business, and scores of wage and salary earn- 
ers must seek new employment and begin 
again. Other churches around the bay and 
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cash to pay the laborer. Certain residence 
streets are swarming with all forms of busi- 
ness, while temporary wooden buildings are 
rising all through the ruins. Certainly the 
people have a mind to restore the city. There 
are a score of fine buildings essentially sound; 
these will be renewed and refurnished at once. 
Perhaps two or three hundred buildings will 
rise among the ashes within a year or two, 
built by men who can command large means 
without delay. The great remainder of the 
burned district will be covered slowly. The 
city will be ten years in recovering. 


MANY NIGHTDRESSES AT SHORT NOTICE 


One graphic incident illustrates the situa- 
tion. A special messenger from the surgeon 
in charge of the Fort Mason relief hospital 
found the pastor of First Church, Oakland, 
just as he was starting for his pulpit last Sun- 
day morning. The request was urgent, and 
Dr. Brown pledged the answer. He went be- 
fore his congregation and called for forty night- 
dresses for the sick women, some with new- 
porn babies, in that hospital, who had had no 
change of clothing for two weeks. The relief 
stores lacked snch articles, and the homes of 
San Francisco had been stripped bare. That 
chureh service closed at noon. By one o’cloek 
not forty only, but 167 nightdresses, clean and 
good and warm with sympathy, had flown 
together into that pastor’s office, and fifteen 


A later view of the ruins of First Church, San Francisco 


beyond are equally hurt in their measure. 
Some have canceled all pledges and are 
simply without money for preaching and other 
expenses. The Santa Rosa pastor, Rev. A. B. 
Patten, bravely resolved to share the fortunes 
with his stricken church. Dr. Adams of the 
mother church has surrendered his $6,000 sal- 
ary, telling the remnant of his people to give 
him what little they can. The sources have 
gone almost dry in a day and cannot run full 
again for years. Nobly are the missionary 
churehes and pastors responding. One after 
another is curtailing expenses. But many of 
them were no more than subsisting before 
the disaster; what now? The case is nothing 
better than tragic and must long continue so 
except as succor comes from without. 


DR. GLADDEN HERE 


Welcome at any time, he is doubly so now. 
To large meetings of Congregational folk he 
has brought cheering words of loyalty and’ 
assurance and has discussed with his mas- 
terly vision and grasp the great problems of 
Congregationalism and religion. 


Fresh News 


On April 29, after First Church, Oakland, 
had been used as a relief station, Rev. Charles 
R. Brown preaching on The Splendor of 
Human Nature, told his people that for the 


first time in the seventeen years of his minis 
try he felt it to be unnecessary for him to 
preach, as the people were all practicing. For 
ten days Dr. Brown had not looked into a 
book save The Book. 


At Mills College, the only young women’s. 
college in California, one stone building only 
was injured and chimneys were thrown down. 
The new Carnegie Library, which was to be 
dedicated in a few days was in perfect con- 
dition. The young ladies have shown true 
self-control and fortitude and have made hun- 
dreds of garments for the destitute. Quite a. 
number of refugees have found homes in the 
college. L. L. M. 


Dr. George C. Adams, pastor of the First 
Church, San Francisco, which was destroyed, 
writes in a personal letter: ‘‘ I had planned to 
come Kast in June, but events of the last few 
days make it best for me to stay out West and: 
* grow up with the country.’ My church is in 
ruins, my membership scattered from Dan 
to Beersheba. Of 580 members in the city 
Wednesday morning, 325 are known to have 
been burned out. But my home was spared, 
and is everybody’s home that comes along just 
now. The generosity of people everywhere 
is wonderful.’’ B. 


The pastor of the church at San José, Rev. 
W. T. Patchell, writes: 


San José I judge felt the earthquake in its 
severity—it seemed that the world was falling 
down. A great deal of damage was done, but 
even now the débris has been cleaned away 
and business interests with but few excep- 
tions are as they were before the shock. The 
First Presbyterian Church is wrecked; St. 
Patrick’s is down and other churches were in- 
jured. Our church is not seriously damaged— 
$300 will cover repairs. Last Sunday at com- 
munion service we took up a thank offering 
for repairing the chureh. There was no urg- 
ing, simply a quiet opportunity to express our 
gratitude, and within a few minutes $400 were 
pleiged. There has been so much loss and 
suffering that here we feel that we have es- 
caped almost everything. Even when we as 
yet did not know our own condition—and for 
the first forty-eight hours it looked serious 
here—we organized to care for San Francisco, 
and for ten days and nights we did little else. 
Of course we had a good many of our own to 
care for too. No outside money came to us, 
and we have sent much tothe city. San Fran- 
cisco is inconceivable—the most desolated 
waste on earth—one marvels at the courage 
that rises to re-create. 


Congregational Relief Fund 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher of 
Boston, reports the following amounts received, up 
to and including May 19. All are from churches 
unless otherwise specified. 


Previously acknowledged................-. $4,950.75 
Marshfield, First)... 2. csc tcijccmeieiem nies teerettetstets 11.21 
Arlington, Park Avenue... .2.3.c:0:-ccccesteeee 28.50 
Eastford, Ct.............0000. Ane crc tced- penis 9.50 
Fitchburg, Rollstone...; .s.\.-)9saeee iene 34.01 
Canaan Four Corners, N. Y............-sseseeess 5AZ 
Dorchester, Romsey, additional................. 5 38 
Varmouthys.in\..s. ashe ciechr Vaasa atnre’s aides eeeteteeey 20.03 
Manomet. «os. cc sic. «fe ov nicle ae alert 
Boston, French. ..... 01.00). ajith ate eee emitter 
MULLS. ooo. s sciele oie co oie w oisieiesayeiel clea eee 
Blackstone ...7)...... 0.00) oecle suisieelee i ete ate eae 
Hamilton .2):0...50:0 0:05 05 ae sretetsleteiele else eee teeta 


Palmer, Second.....-.......es0 sels 
Lynn, North, additional 
Chelsea, First............. 
Dudley, First... .... .. > welsceeadeeenateee mieten 
Roxbury, Highland... =.5-sscsmeel sp eeeeaaae 
Milton, First Evangelical.....................65 17.26 


Total ...<<i.tisis sitet. $5,489 20° 


A verdict of manslaughter was given at an 
inquest in a London court recently against a 
Christian Science healer, under whose treat- 
ment a major in the British Army had died. 
The healer was committed for trial. 
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For the Young People 


Slemorial sap 


Sailor brave and soldier true, 
We will bind a wreath for you, 
Where you lie so still and low 
In the land you guarded so, 


Many a gray and mossy stone, 

Many a mound unmarked and lone, 

On a sudden blossoms sweet 

Where we come with rev'rent feet. - |... 
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An Unrecognized Hero 


A TRUE STORY FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


BY CAROLINE B. BURRELL 


The reason why Emily Edwards looked 
so jubilant was plain enough to those who 
had heard the news. She was going to 
Vermont to visit her uncle and aunt 
whom she had never seen but about 
whom she had woven all sorts of ro- 
mantic fancies; and she was to travel 
with Colonel Havens! There was some- 
thing like awe in her tones as she imparted 
this last bit of information. 

Colonel Havens was the hero of West- 
port. He had been a distinguished soldier 
in the Civil War, and beside this he had 


_lived many years in Washington, the 


friend of many of the nation’s notable 
men. Whenever he came to the village 
for the summer he was easily the first 
citizen of importance. 

And now Emily was to travel with him! 
When he chanced to overhear her father 
say she was going to Burlington, he said, 
“Why, I’m going there myself next week 
to the G. A. R. encampment; I’ll take 
care of her for you.”’ 

The train happened to be full when they 
started for every one was trying to get 
away somewhere for the holiday, and it 
was not until afternoon that the Colonel 
came and sat down by the girl and began 
to entertain her in his dignified fashion. 
He told her about life in Washington and, 
amused by her enthusiastic interest, went 
on to describe the last inaugural bail. 
Then he spoke of some of the presidents 
he had met and the foreigners, and Emily 
grew more and more dazzled with every 
word. : 

Just before the train reached Burling- 
ton it stopped at a small station and an 
elderly farmer got clumsily aboard. He 
had a straggling gray beard and long, thin 


Y 


hair; his shabby clothes hung loosely on 
his stooping figure. Hetook a look around 
the car, asked some questions of the con- 
ductor and finally sat down in the seat in 
front of the Colonel and Emily. 

The girl eyed him curiously, puzzled be- 
cause somehow his face seemed familiar 
to her. Suddenly the truth flashed across 
hermind. This was her own uncle, whom 
she was going to visit—this shabby old 
man! In her mother’s picture he had 
been better dressed and his hair and 
beard had been trimmed more closely, 
but it was the same face. 

She sat hesitating what to do. She 
blushed as she realized that she was 
actually ashamed to acknowledge this 
man as kin—but she was! There sat the 
great man whose life in Washington 
would probably make him despise this 
farmer in the shabby coat; how could 
she ever introduce the two? 

While she was wondering, the train 
drew slowly into the town. Colonel 
Havens turned from the window. 

‘Here we are,” he said cheerfully. 
“Tired out? Why, what makes you look 
so worried, Emily? ’’ 

At the word the farmer turned around. 

‘Emily?’ he asked inquiringly. ‘‘Hm- 
ily Edwards? I guess you’re the niece I 
was lookin’ for. I had business in the 
next town an’ I sort o’ calculated to find 
you on this train.” 

The girl faltered a greeting. The colo- 
nel’s quick eye flashed from one to the 
other, and he understood perfectly why 
her cheeks were hot. His lip curled a 
little, Then he said courteously : 

“Tg this your uncle, my dear? Won’t 
you introduce me to him? Mr. Downer, 
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I am glad to have brought, you your 
nieze. I see by your button that you are 
an old soldier like myself. I used to have 
a Downer in my own company. What, 
you are Joe Downer? Bless my soul!”’ 
and the two old comrades clasped hands 
warmly. 

When the colonel bade them good-by, 
he told Emily he would look for her at 
the parade in the morning, and she saw a 
twinkle in his eye as he bestowed on her 
one of his courtly bows and disappeared 
in the depot. 

The girl was subdued and uncomforta- 
ble as she drove to the farm and heard 
her uncle’s kindly talk with but partial 
attention. She felt small and mean; she 
had been proud and snobbish, and Colonel 
Havens had seen right through her ab- 
surdities and had smiled at them; nota 
nice, friendly smile either, but one almost 
contemptuous. She burned as she re- 
called his look. 

The farmhouse instead of being the 
colonial homestead Emily had planned, 
was only a simple old place, plain, clean _ 
andcomfortable. The furniture was wal- 
nut and haircloth instead of mahogany, 
and at supper the forks and knives were 
steel instead of silver. Her aunt was as 
kind and homely and unpretentious as 
her uncle. Again the feeling of shame 
swept over her, and with it a hatred for 
it. This was the sort of thing the colonel 
had smiled at! 

The next morning Uncle Joe hurried 
away to the great parade in town, and 
later Emily with her aunt drove in in the 
old .carryall. The streets were full of 
wagons, the sidewalks crowded with push- 
ing, perspiring, good-natured men, women 
and small children in arms, and the num- 
ber of small boys was legion. It seemed 
a long time before the distant notes of 
the band were heard. 

Suddenly there was a swaying of the 
crowd, a rush to the edge of the walks 
and then a hush, as with a burst of mar- 
tial music the soldiers came down the 
street, marching steadily. Emily felt a 
lump in her throat as she looked, and 
her eyes filled with tears. The uniforms 
were faded, the gilt buttons tarnished, 
many of the men walked haltingly and 
all heads were gray. Truly it was a reg- 
iment of ‘“‘old”’ soldiers! 

Colonel Havens, the guest of the day, 
rode in an open carriage, and near by, 
holding himself proudly, marched Uncle 
J0e. 

‘‘There he is,” cried her aunt, waving 
her handkerchief. ‘‘My, how it makes 
me think of the day he went marchin’ 
away! Flags a flyin’ an’ bands a-playin’ 
an’ him so gladtogo! An’ he never came 
back for four years, an’ most of the boys 
never came back at all!’’ She wiped her 
eyes. 

Emily’s eyes filled, too. Was this the 
man she had blushed to own, this hero 
who had fought four long years for his 
country? 

By and by when all was over they drove 
back, but her uncle remained two days 
for the encampment. On the evening of 
the third day they saw the wagon return- 
ing and a stranger was with her uncle. 

‘‘ Just as | expected,’’ said Mrs. Downer, 
smiling. ‘‘He’s got some old friend with 


him. Hurry, Emily, an’ get the table 
ready. It’s lucky I baked today; I’ve 
got pork an’ beans and pie all ready.’’ 

The girl’s heart rebelled when she saw 
the crowded table, the over-abundant sup- 
ply of food and the plain dishes, but this 
was nothing to her feeling as she saw her 
uncle come in—with Colonel Havens! 
Again the flush rose to her cheek as the 
thought of his home in Westport came to 
her, with its servants and silver, and the 
grand company he was accustomed to 
from Washington; but as he turned from 
his greeting to his old comrade’s wife to 
speak to her, Emily saw deep down in 
his eyes the same twinkle she had seen 
when he said good-by to her, and braced 
herself at once. This time she would not 
let him think her ashamed of her own 
relatives ! 

To her aunt’s delight the guest ate with 
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and how they had borne their hardships 


enjoyment until he could eat no more. 
The coarse cloth and heavy dishes were 
nothing to him, but the old-fashioned 
cooking and hearty welcome were a great 
deal. 

By and by the older people left Emily 
alone with the colonel on the porch, to 
listen to the little noises of the night 
and watch the rising moon. Presently 
he spoke: 

‘*T was thinking,’ he said, ‘‘at this 
encampment about the soldiers I knew in 
the war, so many of them fine fellows 
whom it was hard to see die on the field 
or in the hospital; ever since then we 
have looked on them as heroes, and so 
they were. And then I looked at those 
who had lived to come home to their 
quiet lives in the country, and I saw how 
they had worked all these years, with 
what limitations and discouragements, 
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and never complained, but had stuck to 
their work and been good citizens and 
tried to make better their little corner of 
the world, and I realized that they had 


been heroes too, quite as much as those | 


who fell fighting long ago. 

It takes courage to live, I tell you! 
When I watched those gray-headed men 
marching in the sun today, I honored 
them not for what they did in the ’60’s 
alone, but for what they have been since, 
soldiers of a longer, harder warfare. I 
tell you you ought to be proud of having 
such a man as your uncle belonging to 
you, my dear!”’ 

Emily’s heart beat fast. She recog- 
nized the little sermon meant for her, and 
as she said chokingly, ‘“‘I am, Colonel 


Havens, I am!” the soldier heard the 


sincerity in her tone and felt satisfied. 


~ 


The Home and Its Outlook 


For a Golden Wedding * 


BY MRS. MERRILL E, GATES 


- Foregleams of beauty, as of morning tender, 


‘Touched theit young foreheads in the long ago, 
And journeyed with them to this zenith-splendor 
Of life’s full, golden-orbed meridian glow. 


From far off, mystic silences of being, 

Drawn through time-spaces of the day and year, 
Each to the other moved, God’s love foreseeing 
Their twofold life made one in bonds most dear. 


Their wedded life, like music ever sending 

Through passing years a strain more richly 
sweet, 

The love ot friends ’nd home and children 
blending, 

Sounds out, today, a symphony complete. 


They have one heart; strong is its beat and 
loyal 

With purpose high their loving Lord to please. 

True to the Master’s Law of Service royal, 

Their joy has been, to setve “‘ the least of these.” 


Foregleams of glory from a golden portal 

Fall on their brows today, as from the throne— 
A luster flashing from the crown immortal 
The Lord of Life gives to his loved, his own. 


* Written originally for General and Mrs. Eliphalet 
Whittlesey of Washington, D. C. 


HE FAIRY STORY about the birth 

of children which Professor Steiner 
has translated for us, is characteristically 
German in its senti- 
ment—some of our 
readers will be tempted to say in its sen- 
timentality. But may not this objection 
to sentiment be a part of the weakness of 
the Anglo-American soul, which keeps its 
deeper feeling always under cover? And 
may not this suggestion set us to thinking 
and contriving how we parents can carry 
out the plain duty of an honest account 
for our children of the mystery of birth 
and parenthood? Somehow, somewhen, 
it is our duty to forestall the lying or 
the prurient accounts which shape the 
thoughts and often vitiate the lives of a 
majority, we fear, of our American chil- 
dren: The duty. cannot. be delegated. 
The facts cannot be taught, except in 
the most distant and general way in the 
school. It is the father with his boy, the 
mother with her daughter, or there is a 
clear field left for the first comer with 


The Mystery of Birth 


distorted and probably poisonous stories. 
We agree fully with the opinion which 
lies on the surface both of the tale and 
of the introduction, that the sooner this 
information is given the easier it is for the 
parent and the safer for the child. Few 
of us realize how soon the evil lays hold 
of a child’s life or from what childish lips 
the mystery is desecrated by a fascinat- 
ing impurity. To forestall the first 
draught at these poisonous fountains is 


one of the greatest and most effective 
helps which a parent can offer to the 
child whom he has brought into the 
world. For the mystery of birth and life, 
rightly regarded, is a subject for rever- 
ence and wonder, and the deepening of 
the love to his mother, added to the: 
thought of responsibility for passing on. 
the life of men, will go far toward insur-. 
ing the boy’s life against the most peril-. 
ous of the moral diseases of mankind. 


Where Do the Children Come from 


A FAIRY TALE FOR PARENTS BY HUGO SALUS 
Translated from the German by Edward A, Steiner 
4 


[‘* Danke Gott,’’ as we Germans say, we do 
have children. Some of them are past six 
years of age and twice that, and they have 
asked’ in many a way and many a time, 
‘* Where do children come from?’’ We told 
them no story of the ugly, long-legged bird 
which brings the children from the lake, but 
they have heard it told, although they never 
have believed it. We have acted the coward 
a long, long time and evaded the question, 
until the daughter who is passing into her 
teens, pressed it. Then her mother was 
brave enough to tell her the truth as only she 
could tell it. It was a hard task for her, and 
the same task is still before me—to tell the 
boys. 

Not long ago I discovered this fairy tale, 
which really is no fairy tale at all, and it re- 
lieved me from all fear; for here a man an- 
swers the question; clothing it in all the 
poetry which I have deeply felt; yet he makes 
it real and true enough to be a real answer to 
a real boy’s question, and the next time my 
boy asks it I shall tell him this fairy tale, 
which is really no fairy tale at all. 

I trust that it may be told at many a fireside, 
thus liberating from its wrapping of stupid 
lies or vague sense of impropriety, the grand- 
est fact in human life.—n. A. s.] 

Had we children, the dark boy, six 
years of age, should be called Wolfgang, 
and the blonde girl of four should be 
called Riccarda, because the name is so 
resonant—had we children I should no 
doubt be with them in the nursery, which 
the boy would imagine to be a stable, as 
he would keep his horses there—and the 
children would not belong to me did they 
not wish to hear me tell fairy tales; 


neither would I be their father did I not, 


grant their wish. 


And I am sure that the boy would raise 
his wide, lustrous eyes to mine and say, 
‘*Father, tell me, where do the children 
come from? ”’ - 

This is a question which every father 
should be prepared to answer when he 
has a six-year-old boy; for then itis quite- 
likely that the little fellow will begin to- 
wonder and to think seriously about these: 
things. 

At such an important moment, were I 
not myself, I should probably answer: 

‘“H’m—where do the children come 
from? Have you noticed in the park, 
those tall, imposing, long-legged, noisy 
storks? And on the outskirts of the city, 
farther even than the electric cars go, is. 
a little lake full of tiny babies; and the 
storks ’— 

But here I trust that my boy would 
have the good sense to ask, ‘“‘Yes, but 
who puts the tiny babies into the lake?’” 

Just then the nursery door would be 
opened by the mother, coming as she 
comes every night to hear the tales; and 
were I myself, I should blush at the lie- 
which I was about to tell my little nat- 
ural philosopher. So I would tell quite a_ 
different fairy tale, which would really be 
no fairy tale, but wonderfully fair for all 
that, and much more beautiful than I can. 
write; and in it I would give expression 
to allmy thankfulness and love and heart- 
felt sympathy, while our children would 


listen with wide-open, receptive eyes, and — 


would look at their mother as though. 
they saw her for the first time, and as 
though they must love her twice as much. 
as ever before. And my. fairy story,. 
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which is really no fairy story, would be 
like this; 

“Now, where do the children come 
from? Where did you come from? Well, 
up in heaven, where you can get just a 
glimpse of the lovely, shining evening 
star, on nights like these little angels 
play ; and if the weather is very fine, they 
sometimes look down upon the earth and 
into the windows of those persons whom 
they love and who love each other. So, 
just seven years ago, they looked into our 
windows and saw your mother and me 
sitting here, and seeing that we were a 
loving pair, they thought how happy they 
could make us by sending us a Wolfgang 
and a Riccarda. Now when the wise lit- 
tle angels decide such a matter, they take 
hold of hands and dance ring-a-round-a- 
rosy around a star, while they sing: 

Heavenly garden, star of gold, 
Salus and his loving wife 

Want their children—first a boy, 
Then a girl to cheer their life. 


Who will grant them their desire? 
Who will do as they require? 


Then all the little angels dance around 
the star. 

“Now, a star like that has numerous 
points, a great many more and much 
larger ones than the one which hangs 
over the Christmas tree; and suddenly 
the little angels drop hands and each one 
runs to a point of the star. Each angel 
must catch hold of a point of the star, 
and the one who comes too late to do so 
must be the one to carry the message to 
earth. To find the way, he breaks off a 

_bit of one of the star’s points which he 
throws upon the earth, where it sparkles. 

‘*Below, mother and I are in our room, 
just looking up toward the sky ; and when 
we see the bright, shooting star, we close 
our eyes, and wish something with all our 
hearts; and if we both have the same 
wish, it will certainly come true. Now, 
that night we both with all our hearts 

_ wished for a Wolfgang, and lo! the angel 
was at the window, and he breathed three 
times on the pane and blessed us. Then 
the window shone as though it were made 
of silver and we knew that our wish 
would be granted.”’ 

When I have told so much of my story, 
I am sure that the children’s eyes will 
shine like the window pane upon which 
the angel breathed; their cheeks will 
glow, and Wolfgang will feel very im- 
portant because a lovely angel came from 
heaven to tell of his coming. Riccarda, 
however, who is sitting on my knee, 
would be a little uneasy, for she also is 
upon the earth and would like to hear 
the story of her coming. 

But then I would grow much more seri- 
ous and impressive—for my fairy story 
which is really not a fairy story, is only 
beginning—and before the children’s eyes 


I would take my dear wife’s hands and’ 


_kiss them for a long, long time; that 
always makes a deep impression upon 
our children. Then I would go on with 
my story, with Mother standing there 
and the children at my knees looking at 
her and wondering how, before their very 
eyes, she was growing more beautiful and 
more angelic, 

“So it is, my beloved children, when 

-a beautiful angel comes to men to tell 
them of the coming of a Wolfgang or a 
Riccarda—yes, dear little blond girl, of a 
Riccarda also—then a child will come to 
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them. But really, the child is given to 
the father, because the mother is told by 
the angel to give a child to the father. 
And at once it begins to grow right under 
her loving heart—in the very same way 
as the little flower seed which I showed 
you last year begins to grow in Mother 
Earth. The earth gives the little seed 
the sap and the strength to grow and 
become a flower. And so, right under 
the mother’s loving heart, the little child 
grows and the mother gives it strength; 
her blood nourishes it and keeps it warm, 
and her love inspires it, while the hope 
that it will be a sweet and gentle child 
makes it grow daily. 

‘* And the mother while she works about 
the house or walks in the streets, feels as 
if she were working on air, so full of joy 
is she that she is to give to a child her 
beauty and strength and goodness; and 
so entirely are all her thought and feeling 
bound up in the little life. 

“Thus, you see, dear children mine, 
you once lay thus beneath the very heart 
of your sweet mother. She warmed you 
with her blood and nourished and fostered 
you. And this is not a fairy story nor 
even a miracle which has happened on 
earth. Yet it is such a marvelous story 
that wise men bow their heads in awe 
whenever they hear it, and great kings 
fall upon their knees, thanking their 
mothers for the great love which they 
gave them even before they were born. 
It is no wonder that you now hardly dare 
look at your precious mother, and you 
need not be at all ashamed of the tears 
which are running down your cheeks, my 
dear children, because they are tears of 
grateful love which your mother has 
earned for your sakes a thousand.fold. 

“And now let me tell you how the 
fairy story ends. All this time the little 
angels in heaven have been playing their 
games every night; and as night after 
night has passed the moon has swum 
hundreds of times across the firmament. 
Then one night the same lovely little 
angel who came to us before, looks in at 
our window and he calls other little angels 
to look too, and they all sit around the 
star and look down upon us, and then at 
the star again; for the broken point has 
become whole and that very night the 
star has been made complete and is send- 
ing its mild and gentle light over all the 
blue garden of heaven. . 

“Seeing that, the little angels again 
take hold of hands and softly sing a song, 
so gentle and sweet that no earthly man 
can ever hear it or sing it; but the mean- 
ing of it is that a little child is now to be 
born to us; that it has received enough 
of its mother’s life and is about to come 
into the world. Then the little angel 
again comes to earth, only now he can 
find the way without a light; and again 
he breathes three times upon a window 
pane. Mother sees the angel at once and 
she feels as though she must die from joy, 
for now her very own child is to be given 
to her. 

** And then Mother no longer sees the 
little angel for she loses all consciousness 
when her little child comes into the world 
from its shelter under her heart. But 
when she awakes from her pain, it is 
lying beside her, looking at her with 
great, wondering eyes; and the angel has 
disappeared. Mother smiles, and full of 
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joy, gives the child to its father. And 
then indeed, they hear the singing of the 
little angels in heaven. 

“So you see, my darlings, that is the 
fairy story, and that is the way that chil- 
dren come into the world.” © 

And I feel sure that as I have told the 
children this fairy story, they have grown 
very silent and thoughtful, and mother 
stands there tearful and trembling from 
holy trepidation and joy. Softly she 
leaves the room, while the children say 
not a word, scarcely daring to breathe— - 
so is the mind affected by what is purely 
human; then I lift them in my arms 
and carry them to their little beds. 

The boy would not be mine, if that 
night he did not dream of the little angels 
and the song, Heavenly Garden, Star of 
Gold. The little girl would not belong 
to her mother, if she did not as if in 
vague apprehension, weep upon her pil- 
low. And I know that the next morn- 
ing when Wolfgang wakes, he would tear 
the stork out of his picture-book, for 
before this he must have believed some 
very ugly lies about the bird. 

Mother no doubt, would reproach me 
for my all too human story; but I should 
bravely defend myself, for I have very 
decided views about the education of 
children in this enlightened century, and 
think my fairy story—just because it is 
no fairy story—much more wonderful 
than that of the world. And if mother 
should not be willing to believe as I do, 
I would point to the sky, from which at 
that very moment a shooting star would 
be falling earthward in a wide curve; and 
I would whisper something in her ear. 
And then I know she would grow very 
thoughtful. 


The Sweet Pleasure of Praising 


I read the life of a great artist the 
other day who received a title of honor 
from the State. I do not think he cared 
much for the title itself, but he did care 
very much for the generous praise of his 
friends that the little piece of honor 
ealled forth. I will not quote his exact 
words, but he said in effect that he won- 
dered why friends should think it nec- 
essary to wait for such an occasion to 
indulge in the noble pleasure of praising, 
and why they should not rather have a 
day in the year when they could dare to 
write to the friends whom they admired 
and loved, and praise them for being 
what they were. 

Of course if such a custom were to 
become general, it would be clumsily 
spoiled by foolish persons, as all things 
are spoiled which become coventional. 
But the fact remains that the sweet 
pleasure of praising, of encouraging, of 
admiring and telling our admiration, is 
one that we English people are sparing 
of, to our own logs and hurt. It is just 
as false to refrain from saying a gener- 
ous thing for fear of being thought in- 
sincere and what is horribly called gush- 
ing, as it is to say a hard thing for the 
sake of being thought straightforward. 
If a hard thing must be said, let us sap 
it with pain and tenderness, but faith. 
fully. And if a pleasant thing can be. 
said, let us say it with joy, and with no 
less faithfulness.—From The Thread oy 
Gold (Dutton). 


The Conversation Corner 


For the Old Folks 


A GOLDEN WEDDING SONG 


(April 28.) The Iowa minister’s query 
is answered by a Vermont minister (V. 
M. H., Morrisville), who writes that the 
poem is by Dr. J. G. Holland, and I find 
it under the above title in his complete 
poetical works (New York, 1879), and in 
The Marble Prophecy (New York, 1872). 
As these books may not be easily access- 
ible, the poem is given entire: 


The links of fifty golden years 

Reach to the golden ring, 

Which now, with glad and grateful tears, 
We celebrate and sing. 

© chain of love! O ring of gold! 

That have the years defied; 

And still in happy bondage hold 

The old man and his bride. 


The locks are white that once were black, 
The sight is feebler grown; 

But through the long and weary track 
The heart has held its own! 

© chain of love! O ring of gold! 

That time could not divide; 

That kept through changes manifold 

The old man and his bride! 


The little ones have come and gone, 
The old have passed away; 

But love—immortal love—lives on, 
And blossoms ’mid decay. 

O chain of love! O ring of gold! 
That have the years defied ; 

And still with growing strength infold 
The old man and his bride! 


The golden bridal! Ah, how sweet 
The music of its bell, 

To those whose hearts the vows repeat 
Their lives have kept so well! 

O chain of love! O ring of gold! 

© marriage true and tried! 

That bind with tenderness untold 

The old man and his bride! 


BELSHAZZAR 


Will you please tell me what poem has as its 
Bast line, 


A Mede’s on the throne of Belshazzar the king? 
Norwich, Ct. Mrs. L. 


It was written by Bryan Waller Proc- 
ter, an English poet of the last century 
(died, 1868), better known by his nom de 
golume of ‘‘ Barry Cornwall.’”’ It may be 
found in Parker and Watson’s National 
Fourth Reader, and probably in other 
weaders of the last generation. It is also 
iin the author’s English Songs and Other 
Small Poems (Boston, 1844), but as I fail 
to find it in any modern collection I will 
copy it. * 


Belshazzar is king! Belshazzar is lord! 

And a thousand dark nobles all bend at his board; 

Fruits glisten, flowers blossom, meats steam, and a 
flood 

Of the wine that man lovethruns redder than blood ; 

Wild dancers are there, and a riot of mirth 

And the beauty that maddens the passions of earth; 

And the crowds all shout, till the vast roofs ring— 

“* All praise to Belshazzar, Belshazzar the king! ”’ 


™ Bring forth,” cries the Monarch, ‘the vessels of 
gold, 

Which my father tore down from the temples of 
gold ;— 

Bring forth, and we’ll drink, while the trumpets are 
blown, 

To the gods of bright silver, of gold, and of stone; 

Bring forth’”’—and before him the vessels all shine, 

And he bows unto Baal, and he drinks the dark 
wine; 

‘Whilst the trumpets bray, and the cymbals ring— 

<* Praise, praise, to Belshazzar, the king! ”’ 


Now what cometh—look, look—without menace or 
call? 

Who writes with the lightning’s bright hand on the 
wall? 

What pierceth the king like the point of a dart? 

What drives the bold blood from his cheek to his 
heart? 

“Chaldeans! Magicians! The letters expound!” 
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They are read—and Belshazzar is dead on the 
ground! 

Hark! —the Persian is come with a conqueror’s wing ; 

And a Mede’s on the throne of Belshazzar the king! 


The Old Folks will see that the poem 
follows closely the narrative in the book 
of Daniel; young folks as well are famil- 
iar with that Bible story as will appear in 
the next letter. 


THE BAKER FAMILY AGAIN 


A Vermont minister writes that when 
living in Minnesota in the seventies, 


... the Baker brothers drilled the singers 
of the various choirs of the town in a cantata, 
the ‘* Court of Babylon,’’ almost as elaborate 
as areal opera. The closing scene was Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast and the capture of the city. 
As the ‘‘man’s hand” appeared to write on 
the wall the words, MENE, MENH, etec., my 
boy, about eight years old, whispered, ‘‘ Papa, 
now I know why the king’s wise men couldn’t 
read it—it was written in English!”’? P.B.F. 


And now an Essex County ‘‘ old-timer ”’ 
refers to the statement of a Melrose cor- 
respondent in Corner of March 10 that 
the ‘‘Granite State’ song was set to the 
tune of the “‘ Dying Californian,” which 
he cannot understand, as the latter piece, 
which he used to sing fifty years ago, was 
in quite a different meter. But a few 
syllables in a line, more or less, would not 
have troubled the Bakers or the Hutchin- 
sons—they would make the tune come 
out all right! In looking for something 
else this morning, I stumbled upon the lit- 
tle paper covered ‘“‘Shilling Song. Book ”’ of 
Ditson & Co., 1860, with the eight stanzas 
(without music) of the pathetic ‘‘ Dying 
Californian ’’ among other favorite pieces 
of that time. I will send it along to the 
inquirer. . 

Dr. Bradford’s praise of The Congregation- 
alist is right. My father and grandfather 
took the old Recorder in its early days, so 
that the paper has been in our family for over 
seventy years. About that ‘‘ Granite State”’ 
song, the Hutchinsons sang that piece and 
others in the chapel at Enfield, Mass., when I 
was a little boy. One writer stated that the 
Bakers sang it in Wisconsin in 1857; that was 
probably after the Hutchinsons were through 


with it in New England. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is explained by the fact that there 
were two songs, similar, but not the 
same. The Hutchinsons composed and 
sang, 


We have come from the mountains of the old 
Granite State. 


L. D. B. 


The Bakers composed and sang’ 


I have come from the mountains of the old Granite 
State, 
Where the hills are so lofty, magnificent and great. 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


Can you tell me where to find the words and 
music of a song I used to like years ago? It 
was probably called ‘‘ Lambs of the Upper 
Fold,’’ as that was the refrain after each 
verse. I think the first line was, ‘‘’Mid the 
pastures green of the —— fold,” and that it was 
sung by the children of the Little Wanderers’ 
Home. Will you be kind enough to give 
again the title of a small book on birds, recom- 
mended a while ago, and the price? 

New London, Ct. Mrs. C. 


I have before me two new, small and 
excellent Bird Guides (illustrated): Land 
Birds east of the Rockies; Water and 
Game Birds east of the Rockies ; each fifty 
cents (75in leather). Astothe song, I sent 
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the ? to the New England Home for 
Little Wanderers, Boston, and the super- 
intendent replied that the music teacher 
there for forty years remembers the piece, 
that it was ‘‘ Lambs of the Upper Fold,”’ 
and was taken from a Sunday school 
song-book of early time—she cannot tell 
its name. Does any one else remember? 


I am writing the ‘‘Corner” to ask if any- 
body still lives who remembers a little ditty 
about the twelve days of Christmas. My 
father, who was reared in Princeton and would - 
be one hundred and seventeen years old if 
living, used to sing it tome. It began, ‘‘ The 
first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
a part of a juniper tree’’; then, ‘‘the second 
day of Christmas my true love sent to me two 
turtle doves.” After each new gift, he went 
backward to the beginning, and it grew very 
interesting when it got to 


Eight hounds a running, 
Seven swans a swimming, 
Six geese a laying, 

Four college birds, 

Three French hens, ete. 


I hope somebody will be able to name the 
gifts after No. 8. The time in the tune was 
accelerated as the chain grew in length, until 
toward the end it became a most fascinating 
race to my childish ears. This is my first 
letter to the ‘“‘Corner,’”’ but I always read it 
and enter with delight into its treasures of 
memory. 

Park Hill, Nees Mrs. F. 

I never heard that ‘‘ditty,’? but no 
doubt some of our readers can reproduce 
it entire. In my early boyhood a good- 
natured old woman, whom we called 
‘*Poll Tower,” and who seemed to make 
herself at home wherever she visited, 
used to sing to us children a similarly 
fascinating round of nonsense, the cul- 
minating refrain of which sounds in my 
memory like this: 

I see by the moonlight ’tsalmost midnight, 

Stime kid and I was t’home nower’na half ago! 

Why ‘‘kid and I” were out at such a 
late hour I do not know, but there was 
something about “‘water won’t quench 
fire, fire won’t burn,” etc. Is there any 
one old enough to recall that gem of 
poetry? 

And while I am about it, I will ask for 
a song of still earlier memory and tender 
associations—one which my father used 
to sing tous at bedtime. All I remember 
of it is the word ‘‘cuckoo”’ but one who 
heard it at the same time reminds me 
that the chorus was: 


Iam a cuckoo, my name is cuckoo, 
And all the children call me cuckoo. 


I wonder if any of the O. F.’s can give me 
the lines commencing: : 


Are we thankful as thankful we should be? 
Or, some other lines beginning: 


How can I thank my God 
For all his gifts to me? 


North Billerica, Mass. Mes. G. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Please help me through 
the Corner to find a song which has a chorus 
beginning, ‘‘ Only a little while longer.’? An 
invalid wishes it very much. The Corner has 
eae so many I hope this may be found for 

er. 


Dudley, Mass. Mrs. B. 


There are five other interesting ques- 
tions before me—all anonymous; why 
will not folks give their names? 


Tha MS SES) 
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One Gospel for All Nations * 


By Rey. A. E. Dunning 


When Jesus left the country governed 
by Herod, he sought to hide himself. 
Phenicia appeared to him a safe place of 
refuge and he sought it. ‘‘But he could 
not be hid.”” This does not mean that he 
was heralded about the country as the 
Messiah, nor probably that he was one 
of the Jewish prophets returned to life. 
Such rumors would interest Jews [Matt. 
16: 18, 14] but not the Syrian Greeks of 
Tyre. What stirred the Gentile mother 
to seek the Jew who had left his country 
was just what ages before had moved the 
Syrian general Naaman to seek the Jew 
Elisha [2 Kings 5: 2,3]. It has sent many 
persons in our own day on long journeys 
‘to seek men reputed to have miraculous 
power to heal diseases. Accepting as a 
fact this account of the demon driven out 
of the little girl by the absent treatment 
of Jesus in response to the petition of 
her mother, its value for us is still chiefly 
what it teaches as a parable. It is a 
lesson of the progress of the revelation 
of God of his purpose to give the gospel 
to all mankind because all mankind are 
his children. It was a primary lesson for 
both Jews and Gentiles of the times when 
it was written but it still needs to be 
studied in a time when men speak of the 
fatherhood of God as~though it were 
accepted by all. This account illustrates: 


1. The universal need of the gospel. 
What Jesus had to give was just as pre- 
cious to a Phenician as to a Jew. The 
woman who, because she had heard what 
he could do, came and fell at his feet, was 
a worshiper of idols, but she was a mother, 
who loved her suffering child just as Jew- 
ish mothers who worshiped Jehovah loved 
their children. The same service brought 
relief to her which would have relieved 
Jewish mothers in the same condition, 
and no other service would have availed. 
So the same gospel of salvation from sin 
is just as much needed by one race as by 
another. Peter learned that by succes- 
sive revelations. He confessed that while 
he had been trained to look down on all 
Gentiles and to hold them aloof when 
they would approach him, saying proudly, 
“Tam a Jew,” it was what his God had 
showed him which moved him to say to 
the Gentile Cornelius who had fallen at 
his feet, ‘‘Stand up: I also am a man” 
[Acts 10: 25-29]. Paul, the blameless Jew, 
learned by wonderful experiences to tes- 
tify that the gospel ‘‘is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth; to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.’”’ Some Christians in our enlight- 
ened day who profess to hold that doc- 
trine would put the Jew last instead of 
first, and that grudgingly. But the truth 
is being more and more clearly appre- 
hended, that neither the Jew nor the 
American nor any other people can be 
put first in their claim for the gospel, 
nor can any be put last or excluded in 
their need of it. We who have it must 
give it to the world. Is there not good 
evidence that this lesson is being learned? 

Are not Americans this very year giving 
to the starving Japanese, the persecuted 
Russian Jews, the wounded and homeless 
Italians around Mt. Vesuvius as willingly 
as they give to their own suffering kin- 
dred smitten by earthquake in California? 
They will not withhold from any people 


the knowledge of the unspeakable gift of. 


God. 


2. The barriers of race. Jesus spoke as 


* International Sunday School Lesson for June 3. 
The Gentile Woman’s Faith. Text, Mark 7: 24-30. 
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a Jew to the Greek woman. His people 
were God’s children, hers were dogs—so 
all Jews believed. -When he had spoken 
to his countrymen of having been sent 
to them as the Messiah, they had honored 
him and were ready to receive his mes- 
sage and his service [Luke 4: 22], but 
when he spoke of Elijah as having been 
sent by God to a woman of Sidon, they 
had driven him out of his own town 
[Luke 4: 26-29]. And now he would not 
admit that he had been sent to another 
woman of Sidon or to any others of the 
Jews [Matt. 15: 24]. 

Jesus here expressed the spirit of his 
race. The Jews returned from the cap- 
tivity an exclusive people; and they have 
held themselves apart from other races 
the world over. Many a time they stoned 
Paul for preaching that the gospel of 
Christ broke down race barriers, for say- 
ing that ‘‘ there is no distinction between 
Jew and Greek’’ [Rom. 10: 12], ‘‘for ye 
are all one man in Christ Jesus ”’ [Gal. 3: 
28]. Americans may think the Jews have 
brought on themselves the persecutions 
they suffer today by their exclusiveness 
in past ages. Yet race barriers survive. 
Plenty of Americans look down on China- 
men as inferiors, most of them quite un- 
conscious of the contempt with which 
Chinamen regard the ‘‘ barbarian ”’ for- 
eigners who persecute them. Race barri- 
ers are roundly condemned by civilized 
people who do not come up against them. 
The Englishman who rarely sees a Negro 
cannot understand how Southerners in 
the United States can justify themselves 
for treating Negroes as inferiors. But 
these barriers still exist wherever two 
races alien in history and spirit occupy 
the same territory. 

3. How race barriers are broken down. 
A great need impelled the Gentile 
woman to seek the Jewish prophet. The 
demon who was tormenting her daughter 
was her enemy and his—so far the Gentile 
and the Jew were allies. The conscious- 
ness of a common interest against a com- 
mon foe drew them together. <A courage- 
ous persistence of the woman loosened 
the barriers that divided them. She 
wanted the help of Jesus so much that 
she would not be rebuffed by his silent 
indifference to her plea, nor by the an- 
noyance of the disciples at her presence 
[Matt. 15: 23]. 

A noble humility on her part helped to 
level the wall which divided them. Jesus 
called her a dog in response to her prayer 
for help. Instead of resenting the offen- 
sive name she accepted it, and only in- 
sisted that as a dog she would call him 
her master and ask only the crumbs which 
fell from his table [Matt. 15: 27]. 

It was faith in the power and the good- 
ness of Jesus which finally swept away 
the barriers between them. She showed 
by her persistence, her humility and her 
devotion to him that she believed that he 
had the power to heal her daughter and 
the humanity to use his power for that 
purpose. She appealed through his hu- 
manity to his power, and she won. He 
addressed her then, not as a dog, but 
as he would address his own mother or 
one of his dearest friends. Compare 
Matt. 15: 28 with John 19: 26; 20: 18, 
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It was her saying which revealed her 
spirit, which gained what she wanted 
[Mark 7: 29], and also gained an abiding 
relation with Christ through her faith. 

If Jesus were known to us only in this 
story, the Gentile would appear to better 
advantage than the Jew. It would seem 
as though by her larger idea of humanity 
she had won him to do what we believe 
it was his nature to do. Since however 
we know the gospel he taught, and his 
mission to his disciples to preach it to 
all the nations, and their opening the 
doors of the kingdom to all, without 
distinction of sex or race or color or 
outward condition, we see that the form 
of this story is not to indicate his ex- 
clusiveness but to make known the uni- 
versality of his sympathies and his 
mission. 

Progress is still to be made in the 
knowledge of God as the father of all 
mankind and of all his children as breth- 
ren. As the Jew regarded himself the 
only one favored of God and all the 
nations that forgot him as destined for 
hell, so until quite recent times at least 
the majority of Christians have regarded 
themselves and those in fellowship with 
them as loved and cared for by God and 
the rest of mankind as the whole heathen 
world on whom he had passed the sen- 
tence of endless suffering in hell. Yet 
still out of that heathen world, as of 
old the woman of Sidon did, have sup- 
pliants turned to him, and ‘‘in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is acceptable to him.” It 
is a great lesson for us to learn that 
God has no favorites among men or 
nations except as he is drawn to those 
who do his will [Mark. 3: 34, 35}. 


Passing to Music 
(4 Memorial Day Poem) 


A soldier of the Civil War, when dying in a hos- 
pital, kept his foot in motion as if marching on the 
battlefield. 

A hero, fallen in the strife, 
Lay on the couch of death, 
Unconscious, as the tide of life 
Was ebbing with each breath. 


No molten rain, no arméd tread 
Might ever rouse him more, 

Nor banner to the breezes spread 
Inspire him as of yore. 


Yet still, though every sense was sealed, 
His patriot life was known. 

The passion strong in death, revealed 
Without a glance or tone. 


In thought, again he fell in line, 
To combat onward led. 

For yet his foot, the only sign, 
Kept time to martial tread. 


Though fainter grew the labored breath, 
Still fell that measured sound 

Until he reached, through gates of death, 
More glorious marching ground. 


For heard he not immortal strains 
Above earth’s shock and din? 

And saw, anear, celestial plains 
That conquering spirits win? 


There, tented on the heavenly field, 
His weary marches cease, 

For rest unbinds the warrior’s shield— 
He knows unbroken peace. 


When all the victor host shall move 
In last and grand review, 
The mighty Leader will approve 
And crown him, loyal, true. 
M. A. W. 
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Bay State Congregationalists at the Heart of the Commonwealth 


A Large and Harmonious Gathering at Worcester, May 15-17 


One-sixth of the whole denomination was 
represented in the one hundred and fourth 
annual meeting of Massachusetts Congrega- 
tionalists at Central Church, Worcester, last 
week. In 1897, when last ‘‘the Heart of the 
Commonwealth’’ pulsated with the life cur- 
rent of the General Association, 273 duly 
accredited corpuscles were in the swim; this 
year there were 362, the largest number on 
record except that at Plymouth in our centen- 
nial year. Even so, with enrollment possi- 
bilities of 1,276, 368 churches sent neither 
pastor nor delegate. 

Rey. Edward McArthur Noyes of Newton 
Center was the efficient moderator. Follow- 
ing the excellent custom begun last year, the 
business committee did not include the local 
pastor, and Rev. A. W. Hitchcock was free to 
be in fact, as in name, the host. Fair weather 
prevailed, and the nearest approach to a storm 
in sky or in discussion was accelerated breezi- 
ness. The meeting was marked by extended 
consideration of questions touching our de- 
nominational polity, both as to internal admin- 
istration and as to union with other churches. 

The statistical report presented by Secretary 
Burnham was-cheering. The membership of 
612 churches is 117,471. It is an expansive 
circle, four new churches offsetting the loss 
of three, and 7,175 new members more than 
making good the number of 6,335 removed. 
1905 was an especially notable year of growth. 
Only twice in a half century have more been 
added, and only three times has the total re- 
eeived on confession exceeded the 4,094 of this 
year; 231 churches added at least 10 each, and 
19 added 50 or more. Inereased benevolence 
and Sunday school enrollment are also noted. 


THE SEKMON 


Partnership with God in Man-making was 
Rev. John H. Lockwood’s suggestive theme 
taken from 1 Cor. 3: 9. Seldom does a forty- 
minute sermon seem so short. The prophet 
disguised himself as poet and artist, and on 
@ generous canvas with broad strokes painted 
first man’s infinite worth, present incomplete- 
ness and boundless possibilities, and then 
God’s ceaseless strain for the accomplishment 
of his supreme task of man-making, needing 
here as in no other realm of creation, the co- 

peration of man. It was a picture not of 
modern problems but of the eternal problem 
of human character; not an elaboration of 
man in the abundance of things which he 
possesses, but his valuation in the divine esti- 
mation. The task of man making is age-long 
and world-wide. - ‘‘ This is Christian imperial- 
ism, the only legitimate, the ever imperative 
imperialism.”’ 


CONGREGATIONALISM PRESENT AND PRO- 
SPECTIVE 


The Readjustment of our Polity has become 
a standing order on the program, appearing 
for the third time and not yet disposed of. 
The proposal to establish conciliar commit- 
tees, or permanent councils co-extensive with 
local conferences, was last year referred to the 
eonferences for decision. The result was a 
forceful demonstration of independence of 
thought and action.. No two of the twenty- 
five conferences took exactly the same view 
of the proposal, Some ignored, some post- 
poned, some declared their opinions of the 
proposition, good, bad, wise, unwise, worthy 
of amendment, ete. Rev. C. M. Clark, report- 
ing for the committee in charge of the refer- 
endum, confessed that Massachusetts is not 
ready to make the change, and asked for the 
enlargement and continuance of the commit- 
tee. Probably the prevailing sentiment was 
adverse in view of possible readjustments 
higher up to secure union with other denom- 


inations. It is hoped to get an expression 
next year from the individual churches. 

Discussing the general theme introduced by 
this report, President Day of Andover depre_ 
cated any squinting toward concentration of 
authority, fearing it a move preliminary to 
farther sacrifices beyond. More spiritual en- 
ergy would obviate the need of more machin- 
ery. We have overworked the analogy of the 
two foci of Congregationalism. Independ- 
ence is really the one focus, and all else is its 
corollary. 

The broader question of polity was touched 
upon in the addresses and discussion on the 
Dayton Council and Denominational Federa- 
tion. The overwhelming sentiment was for 
the consummation of the movement for union. 
At the same time there was a strong under- 
current of feeling that Congregationalists at 
Dayton had been stampeded into hasty action, 
and that the denomination was left in the po- 
sition of the stern parent who is asked to give 
his blessing after the elopement instead of 
beforehand as he would have liked to do. 

Dr. A. F. Pierce of Brockton and Rev. C. F. 
Carter of Lexington gave formal addresses 
upon the Dayton council and its issues. Dr. 
Pierce, born in a Methodist Protestant par- 
sonage, but coming early into Congregational- 
ism, has been from the first identified with 
the movements for federation and union, 
and spoke from experience. Mr. Carter ap- 
proached the subject academically, without the 
thrill of experience but with the enthusiasm 
of theory. Dr. Pierce gave a historical réswmé 
of the efforts hitherto made, and enumerated 
the advantages that will accrue from union. 
Incidentally it may be said that if heis a fair 
sample of what Methodist Protestantism can 
produce, the sooner we corner the whole 
product, the better. Mr. Carter thought the 
Dayton creed ‘‘one of the most remarkable 
documents that has been set forth in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church,” and character- 
ized the movement as too great in possibilities 
to be lightly esteemed. ‘‘ Let us affirm our 
principles but deny our prejudices.’’ 

The ensuing discussion revealed a unani- 
mous desire for union, but with New England 
thrift some were not willing to pay as much as 
others to secure it. Rev. A. W. Hitchcock 


-counseled deliberate action with eyes open. 


Dr. Moxom affirmed that ‘‘we are weak be- 
cause of a wastefulness that now becomes 
wicked.’’ Between these extremes the dis- 
cussion ranged. The final action was the 
adoption of this resolution: 


Resolved, That we express our hearty sympa- 
thy with, and approval of the movement repre- 
sented by the Dayton Council toward the organic 
union of the Congregational, United Brethren 
and Methodist Protestant denominations. 


We further express the hope that a wise and 
harmonious result of these deliberations may 
be reached under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God, whose presence in remarkable measure 
pervaded that body. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Could Congregationalists be sure of always 
having as good a bishop as Secretary Emrich, 
they might be sorely tempted to readjust their 
polity at great length. He is the big brother 
of the little churches, and most lovingly and 
wisely does he exercise the function of over- 
sight intrusted to him. He has visited 159 
churches and stations the past year, carry- 
ing and bringing back messages of cheer. In 
proportion to their membership the mission 
churches received on confession twice as 
many members as the stronger churches. The 
state treasury received $84,000, and perhaps 
$47,000 more was sent directly to New York 


for the national work. Dr. S. H. Woodrow, 
the new director for Massachusetts in the 


reorganized C. H. M. S., gave a brief report 


of the hopeful outlook under new conditions. 

Rey. Wilbert L. Anderson of Exeter, N. H., 
made a thoughtful address on the problem 
of the country town, of which he has made 
a special study. He discussed the forces of 
disintegration in rural parishes, and depre- 
cated friction and fractions. Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford of Montclair, N. J., characterized on the 
program as late Moderator of the National 
Council, was very late. The inimitable Pud- 
defoot was thrown into the breach and deliv- 
ered an impromptu speech of 5,596 words, and 
still the president of the A. M. A. was not in 
evidence. _ He finally appeared and spoke on 
the Negro problem. : 

The officers of the M. H. M. S, remain 
practically unchanged. 


ADDRESSES 


Besides those elsewhere alluded to in con- 
nection with missions or polity, the associa- 
tion listened to three addresses of general 
interest. The church was crowded Wednes- 
day evening when President Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke College and Dr. George A. Gordon of 
Boston spoke. Miss Woolley’s subject was 
The Relation of the College to the Training of 


the Public Conscience. Because some con- 


sciences are neither born acute nor have acute- 
ness thrust upon them, it is necessary that 
they achieve it by training. The college has 
neither the first nor the longest chance, but 
yet a good one because of its picked constitu- 
ency. It has four goals to aim at in this 
matter: ethical insight, personal responsi- 
bility, courage and staying power. These are 
clinched by Christian idealism. 

Dr. Gordon spoke on Permanent Evangelism, 
the appeal God makes to the consciences of 
men through Jesus Christ and his gospel, and 
the continuous appeal made by the preaching 
of that gospel. He described four easy sub- 
stitutes: ritualism, ecclesiasticism, dogmatism 
and revivalism. Over against these, religion 
is the requisition of the Infinite, to be fulfilled 
by perpetual communion with God. 

In the closing hour of the convention, Rev. 
C. F. Swift of Fall River appropriately 
gathered up the issues of the meeting, and, 
speaking on The Method and the Man, de- 
cried entire or chief relianca on machinery 
and exalted the power of personality. Not 


system, but soul, is the secret of Christian ' 


success. It is not a question ef choice be- 
tween man and method: we should have both, 
but the emphasis belongs to the person. 


BUSINESS 


The association threshes a good deal of 
straw every year and gleans some wheat. 
The request of the Advisory Committee of 
Nine, created by the six societies through Pres- 
ident Capen of the American Board, that the 
Massachusetts churches would co-operate with 
it in apportioning the duty of raising $2,000,- 
000 annually for benevolence, was granted and 
the missionary committee was intrusted with 
the task. An evangelistic committee of five 
was created to relieve the missionary commit- 
tee of its extra work of last year. The com- 
mittee on labor organizations is now called 
the industrial committee and is auxiliary to 
the National Council’s committee of the same 
name, Greetings were exchanged with the 
New York Association and sent to the Pacific 
Coast Congress at Los Angeles and to the 


_ enfeebled Dr. Lyman Whiting of East Charle- 


mont, the oldest pastor in the state. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary Root were 
petitioned to exert the moral influence of the 
United States to mitigate the Congo atrocities. 
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A special committee on the incorporation of 
the association reported in substance that 
incorporation is inadvisable for any repre- 
sentative and conference body of churches, 
especially for Congregationalists, whose very 
genius is independence. But the association 
still believes in incorporation and hopes for a 
different verdict from another committee next 
year. 

The Board of Pastoral Supply has had a 
busy year, aiding 189 churches in seeking 
a pastor, and having an important share in 
the settlement of sixty-four. Large churches 
are making increasing use of the board. It 
recommended that a way be sought whereby 
two neighboring churches served by one pas- 
tor may become practically one body, a binary 
star shining with steadier, clearer light. A 
committee was appointed to find the way. 

The next meeting will be with the Second 
‘Church in Westfield. Officers were elected as 
_ follows: Moderator, Charles N. Prouty of 
- Spencer; vice-moderator, Rev. S. C. Bushnell 
-of Arlington; registrar and assistant for three 
years, Rev. F. J. Marsh of Leominster and 
‘Rey, A. J. Dyer of Sharon; executive com- 
mittee, Rey. C. L. Noyes of Somerville, Rev. 
W. C. Rhoades of Roxbury, and Herbert R. 
‘Gibbs of Newtonville. The usual assessment 
of five cents per member was voted, to be ex- 
spended in the same way as before, with the 
additional item of $445 as the Congregational 
share of the expense of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches. Lone. 


Wit and Wisdom from Worcester 


Our French church in Fall River has caught the 
‘missionary idea. It opens its building for a Syrian 
‘mission. ; 


Carl Schurz and the Prophet Isaiah shared the 
honors of most frequent allusion in the speech- 
“making. 


How do the nominating committees manage to 
find such able moderators? Each year we have 
“the best ever.” 


A gift of God is the layman who abides a pillar 
“In the house of the Lord while ministers come and 
go like coats of paint—W. ZL. Anderson. 


Prejudice buttressed by tradition is unworthy of 

us. We may need to pray to be made willing to 

“become even a bishop for the glory of God.—C. F. 
Carter. 


The nearest that Northern and Southern Metho- 
-dists have yet approached is in joint publication 
-of a hymn-book from which they both sing, ‘‘ Blest 

be the tie that binds.”—A. F. Pierce. 


There will always be wandering stars, comets 
-with no fixed orbit, Zionites, Canaanites, Jebusites, 
and especially Gadites; but these will not affect the 
«movement of the heavenly bodies.—A. F. Pierce. 


Northwestern Association of 
Washington 


This association held its fifteenth annual meeting 
‘with First Church, Everett, whose recently dedica- 
sted edifice proved an inviting meeting place. The 

program was full, varied and timely. Greatest 
‘interest centered on the two topics, The Dayton 
-Council and the Readjustment of Our Polity, and 
Shall the Local Association do the Work of the 
. Vicinage Council? This latter was a lively subject: 
-It was noticeable that the brethren who had had 
experiences with Presbyterianism favored the coun- 
-¢eil as the more Congregational and desirable, but 


~— the general opinion was in favor of the local asso- 


~ciation doing most of the work now ordinarily done 
by the council. It was pointed out that through 
the council system there was greater danger of un- 
worthy men getting into the ministry than would be 
possible if the local association ordained the can- 
»didates. The council, it was affirmed, was not 
_ ordained of God, and could be done away with with- 
out violence to Congregationalism. This motion 
was passed: 
Voted, That a committee of five be appointed to 
consider and make recommendations to the asso- 
-eiation with reference to the relation of councils 
- andthe association, looking to the association as- 
‘suming some of the work now done by councils. 
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As to White “ Castile’? Soap. 


‘¢ White Castile Soap is preferable to all others’’ — Extract from a 


text-book on the care of infants. 


Good advice! 


The only objection to it is, that 


it is not possible to comply with it. 
Why? Because more than 95 per cent. of the 
“Castile Soap”’ sold in this country is not Castile 


Soap at all. 


There is not a drop of olive oil in it. 


Ivory Soap is made of the best materials that 
money will buy. It will not injure the finest fabric 


or the most delicate skin. 


Use it for every pur- 


pose for which only a pure soap should be used. 


Ivory Soap 
991445 Per Cent. Pure 


This committee consists of Rev. Messrs. Scudder, 
Smith, Nichols, Weage and Kantner. 

The speakers appointed to address the associa- 
tion on the question of the proposed organic union 
of the Methodist Protestants, United Brethren and 


- Congregationalists, were divided as to the wisdom 


and practicability of the union. Objections ad- 
vanced were: There is no need of it; already we 
have fellowship; organic union cannot make real 
union; people of different temperaments repre- 
sented in these three denominations can do their 
work best in distinct organizations. 

On the other hand, strong and forceful words 
were spoken in favor of the union, on the ground of 
economizing men and power on home and foreign 
fields and strengthening ecclesiastical forces in the 
United States. The speaking from the floor was 
well nigh unanimous in favor of the union. 

The report of the registrar, Rev. J. T. Nichols, 
showed growth and progress in most of the sixty-six 
churches of the association. Additions to the Seattle 
churches for the year numbered 350; Bellingham 
reported 57 additions; Vagcouver, 50. In benevo- 
lences 17 churches gave to all the six national 
societies. Plymouth Church, Seattie, supports a 
pastor on the foreign field, besides giving gener- 
ously to home and city missions. 

There has been during the year a forward movye- 
ment in church building, new edifices having been 
erected at Everett, Pilgrim, Seattle, Anacortes, In- 
dex, Redmond and Maltby. Edifices are in process 
of erection at Monroe, Richmond and Arlington, 
where Rev. A. D. Kinzer of Iowa has recently come. 
University of Seattle has put $2,000 into a new and 
better site. Four churches have come to self-sup- 
port, Ferndale, Clear Lake, McMurray and Chris- 
topher. Of the eighteen fields receiving home mis- 
sionary aid only eléven were on the list five years 


ago. At the beginning of Superintendent Scudder’s 
administration, six years ago, the association had 
only four self supporting churches; now it has twen- 
ty-two, not including those in British Columbia. 
Evidently the churches of our order in the North- 
western Association are progressing with the prog: 
ress of the Puget Sound country. 

A resolution was adopted expressing deep sym- 
pathy for Congregationalists in California, who have 
suffered through earthquake and fire, and asking 
the committee on benevolences of the State Associa- 
tion “to ascertain the needs whose helping we can 
forward, and make them known to the churches of 
Washington, with such appeal as they may deem 
proper.” 

Much sympathy was also expressed for the 
Everett pastor, Rev. J. R. Knodell, who through 
overwork is in poor health, and who in the midst of 
the association meeting was obliged to leave for six 
months’ rest at Berkeley, Cal. Cc. R. G. 


Dr. S. Satthianadhan, professor of logic and 
moral philosophy in the Presidency College in 
Madras and one of the most influential Indian 
Christians, a sketch of whom appeared in The 
Congregationalist of Oct. 5, died in Yoko- 
hama, Japan, April 4. He had won high 
rank as a scholar, having graduated with 
double honors from Cambridge, Eng., from 
which university he later received an LL. D. 
He delivered several courses of lectures in 
this country last year at Princeton and other 
universities and was returning to India when 
his last illness overtook him. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Reconstruction of the Old 
‘Testament 


Much of the study of the Bible ac- 
cording to what is called the historical 
method has seemed to many devout 
readers of it to be an attempt to search 
out and direct attention to its imperfec- 
tions. Professor Kent has in this volume 
disclosed the excellencies of the Old Tes- 
tament which have been freshly brought 
into view by historical investigation. 
He has shown how the earliest revela- 
tions of God to Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians have been absorbed into the religious 
life of the Hebrews and have been used 
under divine guidance to give added 
dignity to Christianity. 

Professor Kent presents to us the view 
of the books of the Old Testament which 
regards them as written to teach ethical 
and spiritual truths by direct address, 
using illustrations from ancient traditions 
and from records of individual and na- 
tional experience. He has to a degree 
unbraided the network which many hands 
have wrought in different ages to con- 
struct these books, and without doing 
violence to theories which have nurtured 
the average reader’s reverence for the 
Holy Scriptures, has given him a guide 
with which he can more fully interpret 
their meaning by new knowledge of the 
writers of these books, of the times in 
which they lived and the persons whom 
they addressed. 

This book is far removed from the 
controversial temper, is thoroughly re- 
constructive, and within the range of 
knowledge of the ordinary Bible student. 
While it aims to trace the development 
of the Old Testament according to the 
known laws of the growth of human 
knowledge, it gives ungrudging and full 
recognition to the divine purpose and 
guidance which produced it, and is in 
reverent sympathy with the object of its 
writers to reveal the will of God to men 
and to lead them to obey it. 

Proceeding from the earliest chapters 
of divine revelation which lie back of 
the written records as we have them, 
Professor Kent outlines the rise and 
growth of prophetic histories, sermons, 
letters, apocalypses, laws, wise sayings 
and songs, sketches the steps in form- 
ing the canon, and suggests practical 
methods of studying and interpreting 
the Old Testament. Chapter five would 
hardly seem in place in this volume ex- 
cept as furnishing a basis of comparison 
and illustration of principles and methods 
of the growth of the books of the Bible. 

We have received from a number of 
teachers of advanced Bible classes and 
from clubs, requests for suggestions ag 
to courses of study in the Old Testament. 
We commend this book as a working 
manual for such uses. A chapter read 
at a session with the Bible in hand for 
reference will furnish a basis for a week’s 
study which earnest students of the 
Bible will pursue with increasing inter- 
est to the end. Then the two closing 
chapters with their outlines of new plans 
of Sunday school instruction will appear 


(The Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testa- 
ment, by Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D. pp. 270. Pil- 
grim Press. $1.00 net.) 


not only as an ideal but as possible of 
realization in this generation. 


RELIGION 

Primitive Christian Education, by Geraldine 

Hodgson. pp. 287. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The general impression that the Christians of 
the early centuries despised education is cor- 
rected by Miss Hodgson in a work which is 
based on thorough investigation of original 
sources. She effectively supports her claim 
that the early fathers not only were familiar 
with classical literature, but also commended 
a discipline of mind and character in church 
and school and home, which was truly edu- 
cational. The monograph is a valuable con- 
tribution to an important part of early church 
history. 

The Holy Christ-Child, by Rev. Archibald 


Campbell Knowles. pp. 154. Thos. Whittaker. 
90 cents net. 


A meditation on the narratives of the infancy 
of Jesus. The writer explains that Jesus by 
being born of the virgin mother of God “‘ did 
not assume a human personality, but took 
unto himself human nature, thus cutting off 
the taint of original sin inherited from Adam 
and restoring the supernatural gifts lost by 
the Fall.”’ 

Braj the Vaishnava Holy Land, by Rev. J. E. 


Scout, Ph. D., 8. T.D. pp. 181. Eaton & Mains. 
$1.00 net. 


The coming jubilee of Methodist missions in 
India imparts a peculiar timeliness to this 
volume describing the success of Methodist 
workers in the region known as Braj, where 
most of the population of 763,000 persons have 
been adherents of the religion connected with 
the demi-god Krisna. To its temples and sa- 
cred places thousands of pilgrims flock yearly. 
The author modestly minimizes the import- 
ance which he himself has had in the work 
since its beginning in 1888. 

The Gift of Tongues, by Rev. Dawson Walker, 
D.D. pp. 248. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
Four scholarly essays on New Testament prob- 
lems, the gift of tongues, the legal terminology 
in Galatians, the visits of Paul to Jerusalem, 
and the date of Acts and Luke. The author 
is conservative in general and holds to the 
older opinions against such recent authorities 

as Ramsay, Sanday and Bartlet. 


ECONOMICS 


The History of Co-operation, by George Jacob 
Holyvake. 2 vols. pp. 691. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $5.00 net. 


The growth of Co-operation during the past 
twenty-five years has been remarkable, es- 
pecially in England. Probably no man living 
has been more closely identified with its his- 
tory from the beginning than Mr. Holyoake. 
He wrote in 1857 the story of the Rochdale 
Pioneers. In 1879 he finished a history of Co- 
operation which has remained standard. Since 
then he has labored and written continually 
in the cause and now he crowns his work with 
this revision and enlargement of the history, 
continuing it to 1904. The unique value of the 
work is in the personal element introduced 
from his own experience. For its purpose it 
is unexcelled. 

A Living Wage, by John A. Ryan. pp. 346. 

Macmillan Co. 
The author’s contention is that every laborer 
has a right to a living wage, by which he 
means a wage “capable of maintaining him- 
self, his wife and those of his children who 
are too young to be self-supporting, in a con- 
dition of reasonable comfort.” At this date 
in this country about $600 a year, he calculates, 
would be a living wage. But sixty per cent. 
of adult male wage-earners, in occupations 
other than agricultural or professional, receive 
less than this. Remedy must be sought from 
the state. Helps in the right direction are, 
the eight-hour day, better housing laws, old 
age pensions, a minimum wage fixed by legis- 
lation and progressive tax on incomes and in- 
heritances. The discussion is well handled 
and worthy of careful reading. 

The Heart of the Railroad Problem, by Prof. 


Frank Parsons, Ph.D. pp. 364. Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50 net. 


Favoritism is the curse of the American rail- 


road system. Mr. Parsons lays bare its in- 
justice and iniquity, giving the facts about the 
use of passes, rebates, private cars, and other 
varieties of discrimination by which com- 
munities and individuals are unfairly damaged, 
with the authority for each statement. Then - 
follows a discussion of proposed remedies and 
hints from the practice of other countries. It. 
is the most fair and thorough treatment of the: 
present situation yet published. Whoever de- 
sires information concerning the reasons for 
President Roosevelt’s proposed railway legis- 
lation will find here abundant information 
presented in clear, vigorous and convincing 
fashion. 

Railways and Their Rates, with an appendix 


on the British Canal Problem, by Edwin A. Pratt. 
pp. 361. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 


Great Britain also is discussing railway rates,. 
though the abuse of privilege there is not com- — 
parable with that in the United States. Mr. 
Pratt is avowedly advocate for the railroads, 
and it must be admitted that in many instances 
he makes a good case. The public also is 
sometimes unreasonable. His statements are 
worthy of careful consideration. For Amer- 
ican readers the most significant chapters may 
be those on France, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Denmark with their unintended 
light on the matter of state ownership. On 
the whole, the best policy for opponents of 
state-owned railroads is not to point to con- 
crete cases. 
FICTION. 

Kenelm’s Desire, by Hughes Cornell. pp. 388. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
If the fate of the Indian race is to be amalga- 
mation we must consider the fact from other 
points of view than that of the ‘‘ squaw man.’”’ 
This story deals with the struggle between 
love and race prejudice on the part of a refined 
and highly educated American girl. The hero 
is an Indian of pure lineage, her mental and 
moral equal and a gentleman. She finds his 
half-breed relatives less endurable than the 
true Indians, and altogether there is a fine set 
of complications. The working out of the 
situation is more interesting than convincing. 

Bob and the Guides, by Mary Raymond Ship- 


man Andrews. pp. 351. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


Bob is an irrepressible boy, full of life and 
fun, the center of activities ina French Cana- 
dian fishing camp somewhere north of Que- 
bec. Some of these stories he tells and all of 
them concern the boy or the guides and their 
out-of-door life, their hunting and fishing and 
other adventures. It is a book for grown-up 
people, however, and will be greatly enjoyed 
by all lovers of sport and life ‘‘in the open.’” 

The Scarlet Empire, by David M. Parry. pp. 

400. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
A theoretical Socialist attempting to commit. 
suicide finds himself in the lost Atlantis.. 
There social democracy has been established 
long enough to work out its logical results. 
These are so different from what was antici- 
pated that the hero is anxious to return to his 
old social conditions. Mr. Parry satirises 
Socialism and makes some good points. Less 
exaggeration would have been more effective. 
Asa story the work is clever and full of inci- 
dent. 

i igs, Elsie Parker Butler. . 37. 

Moclure, PRiulipe & Co. ae 
When you have once begun to read about the 
amusing complications in which an Irish sta- 
tion master was entangled because of too 
literal interpretation of the rules of the road,. 
you will not be at peace until you have persued 
the tangle to its ludicrous end. One of the 
brightest skits of the year. 

The Princess Olga, My Ervin Wardman. pp. 

315. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
An account of the adventures of an American. 
epgineer who is sent to manage a concession 
in the kingdon of ‘‘ Crevonia.” In this medi- 
zeval environment there is no speed limit for 
automobiles, and the hero dominates the whole 
situation, including the heart of the heroine, 
in the same masterful manner in which he 
speeds over the roads. The heroine is charm- 
ing and wins our entire sympathy. The plots. 
and incidents are unusual enough to lift the 
story above the commonplace level of most 
novels of adventure. 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


The New Generation of Preachers 


The Manhattan and Bronx Brotherhood 
journeyed up to Bedford Park manse to be 
guests of Rey. and Mrs. J. W. Cool, as they 
now do regularly at the May meeting. Dr. J. 
W. Roberts of Longwood was elected modera- 
tor, and Mr. Cool will be the new secretary. 
The book club has steadily grown so that 
most of the best new volumes are circulated 
during the winter and auctioned off every 
October, the proceeds, with the annual dues, 
increasing the book-fund. After luncheon 
there was no set program and spontaneously 
arose one of the best discussions of the entire 
season. What do the young men now coming 
out of the seminaries expect to preach? Is it 
safe or prudent either for the graduate or the 
churches, to license or ordain a man who de- 
clares that he has never known that he had 
won a soul for Christ? 


Immigration, Labor Unions and Christian Effort 


The annual meeting of the Manhattan- 
Brooklyn Conference of Churches at Central 
Church, Brooklyn, considered these great 
questions in their relation to the conference. 
By the admission of the German Lutheran 
Church, Brooklyn, and the Longwood Church, 
Bronx, the churehes and chapels represented 
now number seventy, and two or three more 
are under way, so that Congregationalism has 
made a good stride since 1895. The new pres- 
ident is Deacon George W. Baily of Central 
' Church. Earlier in the day the Brooklyn 
District of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
held a very successful meeting. Mrs. G. W. 
Baily, the president, congratulated the district 
upon having raised its contributions to $4,590 
for the foreign field. Miss Alice M. Kyle gave 
an address and Mrs. Abby Snell Burnell gave 
her remarkable impersonation of a Hindu 
searching after God. 

The conference approved a plan submitted 


by Dr. Cadman and Mr. Cox for a committee: 


of five to arrange for a visitation next fall by 
pastors of the larger local churches, and 
some from up the state, to all the smaller 
ehurches of the vicinage who desire it, for 
the purpose of strengthening and developing 
each local church with preaching services and 
workers’ conferences such as was done in the 
up-state preaching tours by Drs. Jefferson, 
Lyman, Dewey and Cadman. 

To prepare for Gipsy Smith’s October cam- 
paign in Brooklyn, the conference appointed 
this committee: Messrs. Blair, Rogers and 
Stockwell, representative laymen, and Drs. 
Hillis, Cadman and Stimson. 

Mrs. Walz, wife of the well-known San 
Francisco pastor, described the plight of the 
¢hurches there, and the conference appointed 
a strong committee of eight laymen to secure 
the raising of funds for rehabilitating the 
sister churches. 

‘ Most of the churches made enthusiastic two- 
minute reports. Rev. W. B. Allis, represent- 
ing the State Association’s committee on ap- 
plied Christianity, asked the conference to 
appoint delegates to the Central Federated 
Union in Manhattan, and the Central Labor 
Union in Brooklyn. A short but warm dis- 
cussion followed, resulting in a practically 
unanimous vote to do so, Dr. Cadman, Messrs. 
Allis and Cox being appointed to select the 
delegates. After the reports of the churches, 
Rey. F. B. Makepeace beautifully interpreted 
them in an address on the Day’s Work. 

-Commissigner Robert Watchorn addressed 
the evening session on Immigration. His chief 
declaration was that it does not matter where 
an immigrant comes from, but what kind of 
immigrant he is. He has worked with the 
- Haun, the Slay and the Italian and found their 
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hearts as white as anybodys. The address 
was greatly appreciated. Few, if any, com- 
missioners have been as valuable as Mr. 
Watchorn who has spoken recently in several 
religious gatherings. An address by Dr. Cad- 
man along the same lines closed this impor- 
tant conference. 


A Good Example for Many Churches 


Bethesda and Lewis Avenue Churches have 
given their membership rolls a thorough cleans- 
ing. Dr. Herald’s people dropped thirty-five, 
though during last year forty-nine joined ou 
confession. At Easter fifteen more united. 
The church raised $7,000 and has now a Bible 
school of over 1,000. Full work will be kept 
going allsummer. Lewis Avenue lost 23 peo- 
ple, although 29 united on confession alone 
and 24 new members came at Easter. The 
Bible school numbers 800, and the church’s 
budget is $28,400. Puritan Church also re- 
leased 35 people, though it received 30 new 
members and 26 more at Easter. The Bible 
school enrollment is 634 and the Easter offer- 
ing was $1,500. Rey. L. L. Taylor expects to 
do some outdoor preaching in summer. 

Bushwick Avenue’s new pastor, Rev. J. L. 
Clark, received 34 new members at Easter, 
most of them on confession, and an Easter 
offering of $500 was made. Brooklyn Hills 
made a net gain of 26 and is flourishing in its 
new house of worship. The Flushing Church, 
May 1, had its largest reception of new mem- 
bers in many years, when Rey. C. Rexford 
Raymond received 31, of whom 24 brought 
letters, only two of them being from Congre- 
gational churches. 


Developments at Lewis Avenue Church 


Io the eighteenth year of his pastorate Dr. 
R. J. Kent leads his people with greater energy 
than ever into new departments of work, and 
new methods for old departments. Two addi- 
tions have been made to the pastoral staff. 
An assistant pastor began work May 1, Rev. 
Herbert G. Crocker, who came from his first 
pastorate, the Plymouth Church at Bingham- 
ton. Mr. Crocker is a typical representative 
of the forceful and spiritual young men now 
being called to important positions throughout 
the state as well as in the metropolis. Or 
dained in 1902, he went to Binghamton early 
in 1903. His assistance in helping to provide 
for the State Association a year ago, when the 
First Church was pastorless, was greatly ap- 
preciated. Mr. Crocker was born in Kansas, 
graduated from Washburn College, then en- 
tered business life. After two years, deciding 
to enter the ministry, he spent one year at 
Chicago Seminary, and two years later gradu- 
ated from Union Seminary, New York, also 
taking his M. A. at Columbia, and working in 
Plymouth Church. He will be in charge of 


the young people’s work in general, especially 


of the Bible school. 
were received at Easter. 


Twenty-four members 
Last year the church 


raised almost $30,000. The second addition is 


in the line that other churches are contemplat- 
ing to elevate the musical energies of the 
church, making music a means of worship. 
Miss Sarah B. Huff of Wisconsin has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the music for church 
and school. In spite of satisfactory personnel 
the paid quartet system has proved inadequate 
and its effect upon Congregational praise al- 
most a failure. This, of course, is true in a 
multitude of churches where it is never offi- 
Gially acknowledged though it is strongly be- 
lieved and loudly whispered. 

Dr. Kent’s standing committee believes that 
it has obtained a person with the right soul and 
magnetism to utilize the many voices of the 
young people as an organized chorus to lead 
the congregation to undreamed of heights of 
musical power. Miss Huff already had charge 
of the music department of the Alpha Kappa, 
a young people’s organization. This singing 
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school will be kept on and used as a reserve 
from which to maintain the church and school 
chorases. The Bible school will be trained in 
groups, so as to secure the best results as a 
whole. Several small groups will be utilized 
to lead the singing at the prayer meetings 
also. The new experiment will be watched, 
as it is more novel to a large city church than 
to those in suburb or country who have never 
lost the grace of praise. 

The edifice is to be repaired and decorated 
during the summer, new carpets are to be 
laid and the gaslight system is to be supple- 
mented with electricity. The monthly paper, 
Our Church, takes a column to urge the 
merits and value of The Congregationalist. 


Union Seminary’s Successful Year 


The anniversary and graduation exercises 
of the seminary revealed continued and grow- 
ing success. The classes for lay workers and 
Bible school teachers have had about 2,500 
students since beginning five yearsago. Dr. 
C. Cuthbert Hall is expected to return from 
England next month to inspect the plans for 
the new seminary buildings on Columbia Uni- 
versity Heights. The alumni club dinner at 
the St. Denis on May 14 was addressed in- 
spiringly on The College and the Seminary, 
by President Hyde of Bowdoin, Professor 
Williston Walker of Yale and acting-Presi- 
dent George W. Knox. 

Next morning at the seminary the artistic 
chapel was overcrowded by the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Alumni, the calling of 
the roll by classes being impressive in regard 
to the earliest years, whose graduates are rap- 
idly thinning oat. Prof. William A. Brown 
delivered a keenly thoughtful address entitled, 
The Trinity and Modern Thought: an experi- 
ment in theological reconstruction. A lunch 
given by the directors, and class reunions, 
were followed by the graduation of a large 
class of unusual average ability. SYDNEY. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 18 


Mrs. J. C. Labaree presided; Miss Bessie 
B. Noyes, to sail May 22 for Naples, return- 
ing to her work in the Madura Girls’ School, 
India, said her good-bys; Miss Sarah Stimp- 
son of Kamundongo, West Africa, was in- 
troduced as the latest arrival. She left 
Kamundongo the last day of February, and 
arrived in New York, May 13. After her 
years of work in Africa, and this long jour- 
ney, she must first of all rest, and cannot at 
present be called upon for addresses in mis- 
sionary meetings. Miss Octavia Mathews of 
Guadalajara, Mexico, was also present, hay- 
ing come home for a brief vacation. Rev. 
Walter T. Currie of Chisamba, West Africa, 
told of the witchcraft, fetiches and super- 
stition of various kinds surrounding the peo- 
ple of that region. When the work began in 
1881 there was no written language, but this 
has been accomplished, and hymns and 
Scripture have been translated. There are 
five mission stations, with twenty-five schools 
and about 2,000 pupils. 


Dundee, Scotland, has proved to be soil in 
which Congregationalism has flourished better 
than elsewhere in Scotland, and it was appro- 
priate therefore for the last meeting of the 
Scottish Congregational Union to be held 
there. The retiring chairman, Mr. John Orr, 
set forth a layman’s conviction that more 
work must be done for the smaller rural 
churches; that the average ministerial stipend 
must be raised to at least $650 a year anda | 
manse; and that the church, through Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon meetings and the like must 
get nearer the people. The chairman-elect is 
Rey. Ambrose Shepherd of Glasgow. 
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New York 


Whether we raise them or whether we buy 
them, we certainly own the great exponents 
of pulpit oratory in America. The annual 
meeting of the State Association of New York 
gives the ministers and church people of this 
state an unequaled opportunity to hear men 
who not only are great in their own denomina- 
tion, but who would be great anywhere. Hce- 
clesiastically, for our. Congregational churches, 
the Harlem River, that dividing stream, has 
shrunk out of sight. A few years ago we 
were distinctly ‘“‘up state” and ‘‘city.” It 
was no light task to find a half-dozen city men 
bold enough to trust themselves in the upper 
part of the state for the three days of the State 
Association meeting. This year seventy min- 
isters and delegates were present from the 
southeast corner. Doubtless it has meant 
work and sacrifice for them, but it has paid 
royally if enthusiasm, new courage and love 
for the cause have any value. The thanks of 
the 300 ministers and delegates are due in un- 
stinted measure to the valiant church at 
Homer and its generous pastor for the hospi- 
table hand stretched forth in the association’s 
hour of need. 


HOME MISSIONS 


Quantitatively, home missions held first 
place on the program, and when it is added 
that this subject was treated by Drs. Jeffer- 
son, Boynton, Waters, Dewey and Kingsbury 
of Utah, the quality of the treatment is also 
determined. Dr. Jefferson has won the loyal 
affection of the whole state by his devotion to 
home missionary interests. His annual ad- 
dress is to many ministers the feature of the 
meetings. Dr. Boynton is a welcome addi- 
tion to the force of powerful, unselfish men 
now in our city pulpits. 

‘““The home missionary has never failed the 
American people,’’ said Dr. Waters in his ad- 
dress on the service of home missions to the 
nation. ‘‘ The question is, Will the American 
people fail the home missionary?’’ Dr. Dewey, 
with his church in Brooklyn girt with the sea 
of foreign life, still believes in the power of 
the diviner passions to overcome ignorance 
and the lower life. The tireless work of Sec- 
retary Shelton and the generous response of 
the churches have redeemed New York from 
its humiliating position as a ‘* dependent 
state.’”’ Our churches and members have 


' given this year $35,608 through the national 


and state home missionary societies, double 
the gifts of the last few years. This is cause 
for profound satisfaction all the way from 
Montauk Point to Buffalo. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


This department of the work was brilliantly 
treated by Secretary Patton and Dr. Hillis. 
The great congregation of 900 people that 
crowded the church on Wednesday afternoon 
heard an address by the new home secretary 
that ought to be framed and hung over the 
bed of every missionary in a foreign land. It 
was a distinctly twentieth century view of 
God and the soul of man. 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


Four hours were given to discussions of 
Bible Study Work, The Conversion of Men 
and Their Place in the Church, and Prayer. 
Rev. F. W. Raymond’s brief paper on Prayer 
as Aspiration deserves special commendation. 
** To pray is often merely to lift up the eyes to 
see, to incline the ears to hear, to hasten the 
feet to run in service, to extend the hands to 
do, to direct the will to obey, to send the soul 
into the invisible, to commune in silence with 


_ God.” 


OTHER NOTABLE ADDRESSES 


Dr. Cadman i$ an unfailing joy to his hum- 
pbler brethren in the ministry because of the 
timeliness of the words that.come from his 
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great heart. Last year he declared our po- 
sition in relation to the Bible; this year he 
demolished professional evangelism and ex- 
alted the function of the minister as his own 
evangelist. 

Probably the most significant address of the 
meeting was that of Prof. J. W. Jenks of 
Cornell University on The Church and Social 
Problems. ‘‘Is the minister to preach on 
social and economic problems? Do not do 
it,’? says Professor Jenks. Preach justice, 
righteousness, mercy and love; and live them. 
Do not interfere too much with specific cases. 
Leave the application of these principles to 
others who know more about these things than 
you. No minister can become an expert on 
several different phases of political science, 
and only expert opinions are wanted. Do not 
rush into the field as the self-appointed arbiter 
between labor and capital. Wait until some 
one else recognizes your ability and demands 
yourhelp. If the Church can put the spirit of 
Christ into the world, it will largely do away 
with social problems. Try to reach that ele- 
vation of mind above local issues that gave 
Jesus his unique power of being the eternal 
judge of all ethical questions. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF THE GOSPEL 


Under this topic, Rev. E. A. Burnham of 
Syracuse and Rey. Sydney H. Cox of New York 
City presented valuable sammaries of agencies 
at work for social redemption, It is an old 
story that New York City is no longer a Chris- 
tian city—one-third Jewish and one-third non- 
Christian—but every fresh statement of the 
problem makes it seem more serious. If there 
was a shadow on the association, it was the 
shadow of the godlessness of the great city, 
with which present Christian forces are im- 
potent to cope. That shadow was on the face 
and darkened the eyes of nearly every minis- 
ter from Greater New York. 


BUSINESS 


A few important motions were passed. 
A gift of $500 from the association treasury 
was voted to aid Congregational churches in 
San Francisco. The secretary of the Bureau 
of Pastoral Supply was given $100 additional 
salary, and $100 was appropriated for the 
assistance of the church that entertains the 
association. Hon. David A. Thompson of 
Albany was the courteous and efficient moder- 
ator, and Rev. Lewis T. Reed of Canandaigua 
was chosen to that office for the session of 
1907, to be held in Saratoga Springs. 

The meeting of 1906 was great in attendance, 
in the spirit of fellowship and in the nobility 
of every utterance. seg Oe 


Ohio 


Marietta—there’s music in the name—most 
ancient, most blooming, most youthful of all 
Ohio cities, was never fairer than in the mid- 
May days when 150 Congregational saints 
made the long journeys to their historic shrine. 

Dr. Nichols in his greeting told us that in 
the 150 miles between Akron and Marietta we 
had passed no Congregational church until 
within eight miles of Marietta. But he satis- 
fied us that we had come from the outermost 
rim to the center. 

The new church, a marvel of architectual 
completeness and beauty, is a replica in cream 
brick and stone of the ‘‘two horned ” church, 
built in 1807, rebuilt a few years ago, and com- 
pletely destroyed by fire in February, 1905. 
The abounding hospitality was just like Mari- 
etta. Rev. C. W. Carroll was an ideal moder- 
ator. 

The attendance from Cleveland, and the 
centers generally, was pitifully small, but 
more than usual were present from the smaller 
churches, and these sounded a needed and 
effective note. 


% 


The Ohio Home Missionary Society ap- 
proved the new things, put Ohio in line asa 
constituent state, and sounded a clear note of 
advance in a vote to raise $12,000 the coming 
year. The state evangelistic committee re- 
ported progress and was continued. The con- 
stitution and by-laws were revised, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to report next year a. 
new doctrinal basis. The necrologist men- 
tioned but one name, that of Dr. Berger, a 
former Cleveland pastor, resident in California 
when he died. The association welcomed two 
“*favorite sons’’ in Dr. Ryder of New York 
and Dr. Hood of Atlanta 

Wednesday was recognized as a great day 
in the life of the association, with its illuami- 
nating and inspiring paper by Dr. C. W. 
Huntington, recently come to Toledo, on The: 
Minister’s Study for Self-Improvement; the 
report by William W. Mills, Ohio member of 
the board of directors of the new C. H. M.S. 
and Ohio’s acceptance of the new plan; and! 
with Dr. Ryder’s magnetic, masterful message. 


THE CENTER OF INTEREST 


But the crowning occasion of a day which, 
was of marked interest all the way and of 
the whole meeting was doubtless the solid 
session of Wednesday aftérnoon on The Gospel 
a Unifying Principle; The Effect of Church. 
Union upon Oar Denominational Ideals and 
Life. The leading papers were by Dr. W. L.. 
Wells, Methodist Protestant pastor at Cosh- 
octon, Dr. Lewis Bookwalter, President of 
Otterbein (United Brethren) University at. 
Westerville; and our own Dr. Bradshaw of the 
historic First Church of Oberlin. 

Dr. Wells made a very neat point, instantly’ 
caught by the large audience, in describing 
the Methodist Protestants as occupying in: 
polity the median position between the other 
two bodies so that ‘‘ when the two denomina- 


‘tions move toward each other, both must. 


move in our direction’; as well as by his. 
description of many of the denominations as. 
** petrified church quarrels.” Dr. Bookwalter: 
spoke with like vigor and heartiness, quoting 
with entire approval George Perry Morris’s. 
glowing words in The Congregationalist on 
the proposed new creed. Dr. Bradshaw was 
effective, speaking sharply, though none too: 
much so on the practical lack of emphasis. 
in our Congregational churches on their second. 
principle of fellowship; but describing the. 
proposed national superintendency as carrying. 
the matter of oversight and control farther 
than it is now carried by any one of the 
three denominations. All three papers urged 
organic union unreservedly and the associa- 
tion received all enthusiastically. 

But good as were these papers, even better: 
was the discussion following, if that may be. 
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called a ‘* discussion’’ which was all one way. 
The speaker appointed to open, suggested 
some practical difficulties, and raised the ques- 
tion of New England’s probable attitude. In 
reply it was forcibly suggested that anything 
even approaching opposition had thus far 
come from a point much farther west than 
New England. 

Notable was the insistence by men of widely 
differing types of thought and emotion, on 
the manifest and quietly overmastering pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God in the movement, 
as well as the sense in this meeting of the 
game gracious, illuminating and gently con- 
straining power so manifestly present in the 
Dayton meeting. Dr. J. L. Barton said later 
that he had heard more which approached 
criticism in this meeting than in all New Eng- 
Jand, and we needn’t trouble about them there. 
He also spoke of the practical union already 
in effect on the foreign field as suggested by 
the presence of Methodist Protestant students 
and a United Brethren professor in the Do- 
shisha. President King, belonging toa “‘ class 
now almost outlawed, a theologian,’ Presi- 
dent Perry and others noted that “we are 
nearer together than we think.’’ A strong 
resolution was reperted and unanimously 
adopted. 


THE THREE EVENINGS 


These sessions were largely attended and 
favored with the choice music of the Marietta 
choir. Tuesday Rey. W. E. Cadmus preached 
from Matt. 23: 8 on Cardinal Elements of 
Discipleship: simplicity, obedience, unity. 
Wednesday President King and Secretary 
Barton spoke on The Gospel—an Evangeliz- 
ing Power: in the Home Land; in the World. 
On the last evening Dr. Bradley treated with 
incisive vigor The Gospel—a Power for Civic 
Righteousness. 


SHE QUIT 
But it Was a Hard Pull. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will put a 
person in such a condition as it did a woman 
of Apple Creek, O. She tells her own story: 

“T did not believe coffee caused my trouble, 
and frequently said I liked it so well I would 
not quit drinking it even if it took my life, but 
I was a miserable sufferer from heart trouble 
and nervous prostration for four years. 

“*T was scarcely able to be around at all. 
Had no energy and did not care for anything. 
‘Was emaciated and had a constant pain around 
my heart until I thought I could not endure it. 
For months I never went to bed expecting to 
get up inthe morning. I felt as though I was 
liable to die any time during the night. 

** Frequently I had nervous chills and the 
least excitement would drive sleep away, and 
any little noise would upset me terribly. I 
was gradually getting worse until finally one 
day it came over me and I asked myself what 

s the use of being sick all the time and buy- 
ing medicine so that I could indulge myself in 
eoftee? 

“So I thought I would see if I could quit 
drinking coffee, and got some Postum Food 
Coffee to help me quit: I made it strictly ac- 
e@ording to directions and I want to tell you 
that change was the greatest step in my life. 
It was easy to quit coffee because I had the 
Postum which I liked better than I liked the 
old coffee. One by one the old troubles left, 
until now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right and the pain all gone. 
Never have any more nervous chills, don’t take 
any medicine, can do all my housework and 
‘have done a great deal beside. 

** My sister-in-law, who visited me this sum- 
mer, had been an invalid for some time, much 
as Iwas. I got her to quit coffee and drink 
Postum, She gained five pounds in three 
‘weeks, and I never saw such a change in 
any. one’s health.”’ 

“« There’s a reason.” 


THE TRANSFORMING GOSPEL 


Thursday afternoon was notable for its four 
addresses on The Gospel—a Transforming 
Power: in the Country; in the City; and 
Among the Poor and Lowly; and quite as 
much for the discussion following, largely 
from the viewpoint of the country church. 

In the absence of Congressman Burton— 
born in a Congregational parsonage in Ohio— 
who was detained at the last moment by his 
unavailing fight against the building of the 
monster warship, the association expressed 
regret at his necessary absence, cordially com- 
mended his loyalty to official duties, his high 
character and ideals of statesmanship and in- 
dorsed his strong appeal to Americans to lead 
in promoting the world’s peace. 

The comprehensive topic of the meeting 
was, The Light of the Gospel and the Glory 
of Christ. No place was found for the next 
meeting. J. G. F, 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Methodists are to have a Layman’s Quar- 
terly, the organ of the Wesley Brotherhood. 


Boston’s Central Labor Union refused its 
annual gift to the Salvation Army this year 
because of the use of non-union labor on its 
new headquarters building now being erected. 

In both the Philadelphia and Massachusetts 
Protestant Episcopal diocesan conventions 
just held there has been protest against the 
adoption of coats of arms and a seal for the 
diocese, but it has not prevented favorable 
action. 

Bishop Burgess of Long Island told his 
clergy and laity last week at the diocesan 
convention that there was a form of ‘‘ tainted 
money for which he had no use in the Church 
and that is the money derived from gambling 
devices at church fairs.’’ 

The Cleveland Presbytery of the Northern 
Presbyterian Church is calling on the other 
presbyteries of the Church to consider what it 
believes to be a need, namely, investigation of 
the denominational societies’ administration, 
and co-ordination of the societies engaged in 
the home field. 

Love for humanity and missionary zeal 
seem especially likely to be transmitted from 
parent to child. The Missionary Herald 
states that nearly one-third of the mission- 
aries of the American Board are the children 
or grandchildren of former missionaries of 
the Board. InIndia and Ceylon there are 
now ninety-five American laborers, thirty of 
whom are in direct missionary descent, 

The Austrian mission of the American 
Board has long been hindered by the want 
of suitable accommodations for its work in 
Prague. Dr. Clark now reports the gift from 
a friend in Scotland of $60,000, to meet this 
want. A house in the heart of the city hay- 
ing a large garden at the rear is to be bought. 
A gospel hall to accommodate 800 persons, 
together with Y. M. C. A. rooms will be 
bought. This gift, as well as the reception 
of thirty-five new members during March, 
has greatly cheered the mission. 


General Booth of the Salvation Army cele- 
brated his seventy-seventh birthday, not by 
giving up active duties and retiring to his 
villa at Hadley for a well-earned rest, but by 
planning a third Motor Campaign and arrang- 
ing for a trip to Japan. At the impressive 
celebration, held in the Crystal Palace in 
London, 17,000 people gathered to express 
their loyalty to General Booth and his cause. 
In his address, which was most enthusias- 
tically received, the General reviewed his sey- 
enty-seven years, declaring emphatically that 
life was indeed worth living. He ascribed 
the success of the movement to God, recon- 
secrated his life, and called for volunteers for 
the army. A large number of young people 
responded to his appeal. It was announced 
at the meeting that over $360,000 had been 
raised by the Self-Denial Fund. 
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to and from Colorado, 
Washington, Oregon, etc. For full par- 
ticulars address Bekins Household Shipping Co., A 


System Spells 


Success 


A quitter never gets 
started except down 
stream. For him a log 
to drift on and over the 


falls. 
A light-weight can 


never do anything but 
paddle a canoe with a 
pretty girl in it on a 
backwater. For him 
stick in the mud on the | 


bank. 


A fool you can never 
count on. He may dive 
over the falls in despair 
or rock the canoe, for 
fun, get tangled in the 
bow line and drown in 
shallow water. 


But if you are a real 
man, or a real woman, 
young or old, there is a 
secure place for you, on 
a sincere, serious, system- 
atized sales staff that 
simply won’? let you fall 
out or fail—the sales 
staff of Tue Lapies’ 
Home JournaL and 
Tue SaTuRDAY EvEN- 
ING Post. 


One man made $1950, com- 
missions, bonuses and prizes, in 
three months recently. A woman 
made $1810. Neither worked as 
hard to earn it as most men do to 
get less. 

How did they do it? System— 
sober, earnest, sincere, determined 
system. "They were working with 
us on a basis of sincerity and system 
and, being a real man and a real 
woman, they just couldnt fail. 
We can’t afford to let good human 
material go to waste. We believed 
in them. We helped them. And 
they just had to succeed. 


Write if you'll let us help you. 
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MAIL. HER FOLLOWING ORDERS 
ARE PROOF OF HER SATISFACTION 


We have thousands of regular customers who 
order from us year after year. Some of them live 
near you, to whom we can refer by permission. 

You risk nothing, for we guarantee to fit 
you or refund your money. 


SUMMER 
SUITS 


Made to Order 


$4 to$25 


New York Styles 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 

$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 

$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 

$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 

$4.00 to $15 
ee SKIRTS, 
5 


3.50 to $15 

SILK COATS, 
$9.75 to $20 

RAIN COATS, 
$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS,,. 
$5.75 to $15 
We prepay express 
charges on these gar- ¢ 
ments to any part of the 
U.S., which means a big 

saving to you. 


We Make all These Garments to Order Only. 
We Send Free to any part of the United States 


our new Summer Book of 
New York Fashions, showing the latest styles 
and containing our copyrighted measurement 
chart; also a large assortment of Samples of the 
hewest materials. Write for them today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 


PICTURE BOOK ON VERMONT. Beautiful new 
vacation publication justissued by Central Vermont 
Railway. ‘Summer Homes in the Vermont,” a 
handsomely illustrated new book devoted to the 
summer resort interests of the Green Mountains 
and Lake Champlain region, has just been issued 
by the Central Vermont Railway Company, and is 
now ready for distribution. The book contains 
more than one hundred camera pictures, which 
show better than words can tell the wonderfully 
fascinating attractions of Vermont in the summer 
time. Lists of all of the hotels, camps and family 
homes where summer boarders are taken are given, 
together with full particulars regarding accommo- 
dations, rates and railroad connections. A six-cent 
stamp enclosed to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway, 360 Washington Street, 
Boston, will bring book by return mail. 


THE Boston & MAINE GUIDE TO THE SEA- 


SHORE, RIVER AND MOUNTAIN RESORTS OF* 


NEW ENGLAND SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
—Vacation days are close at hand! Already those 
sportsmen who seek solace and enjoyment in the 
pleasures of angling have journeyed to their ren- 
dezvous; while the thousands of other vacationists 
who find delight in the fresh breezes of the sea- 
shore or the pure mountain air, are planning and 
preparing for their annual rest. There is an easy 
way to do it! The Boston & Maine Railroad has 
carefully made a selection of resorts and compiled 
the information in a beautiful booklet of 80 pages, 
containing over thirty half-tone reproductions of 
typical vacation scenes, inclosed in an artistic 
eover. On the inside of the cover is a delightful 
half-tone reproduction of the residence of Denman 
Thompson, of Old Homestead fame. The book 
contains a list of some 2,000 resorts all told, the 
hotels and boarding houses at the principal north- 
ern resorts, their accommodations, rates per day, 
per week, etc.; also some choice descriptive read- 
ing regarding the mountains, seashore and inland 
resorts, and a large folded map of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad and connections. This booklet is 
indispensable to the tourist or yacationist who is 
planning a summer outing. It will be mailed free 
by the General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, to any address. 
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It will serve the interests of all concerned if, in 
correspondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 
that the advertisement was seen in 7he Congregationalist. 
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Biographical 
REV. BENJAMIN LABAREER, D. D. 


A wireless telegram to Halifax, N. S., announced 
that Rev. Dr. Benjamin Labaree had died May 14, 
on board the Steamship Kaiserin Auguste. He 
was on his way to this country for medical treat- 
ment, and the cause of his death was a cancer. 
Dr. Labaree was an alumnus of Middlebury College, 
and a son of its former president. He graduated 
from Andover Seminary in 1859 and the next year 
went as a missionary of the American Board to 
Persia where he has labored with distinguished 
ability for forty-five years. His literary work has 
been extensive and constant, one of his important 
services being the revision of the Bible in modern 
Syriac. One of his sons was murdered by Kurds 
in 1904 and his younger son who went to take 
his brother’s place as a missionary was with his 
father when he died. Since 1870 Dr. Labaree has 
been connected with the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. His age was seventy-two years. 


MISS CLARA EK. HILLYER 


In the death of Miss Hillyer in Hartford, Ct., 
May 6, Windsor Avenue Church loses a valued 
member and benefactor, and the denomination at 
large, and the American Board especially, a gener- 
ous friend. 

She was long one of the chief supporters in Hart- 
ford of every local charity and denominational be- 


nevolence. The effective work done by the Hillyer 


Institute in Hartford, the educational adjunct of 


the local Young Men’s Christian Association, is due 


to the generosity of the Hillyer family. Miss Hill- 


yer’s most important gifts to Windsor Avenue 
Church were its beautiful and convenient parish 


house and its organ. She and her brother, Mr. Ap- 
pleton R. Hillyer also gave the parsonage. Her pub- 
lic bequests, which aggregate $320,000, include 
$50,000 each to Woman’s Board of Missions, Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, American 
Missionary Association, Hartford Hospital and 
Hillyer Institute Y. M. C. A.; $25,000 to the Wind- 
sor Avenue Church, Hartford, and $10,000 to Hart- 
Theological Seminary (income for young women 
students). 

Her use of money proved that her wealth was 
not her own. She held it in trust for her Lord and 
therefore for mankind. She maintained through 
the Church of Christ not afew men and women in 
the dark places both of this and of heathen lands, 
Servants of Christ who bore and lived his gospel. 
And wherever possible she gave her gifts, not in- 
stead of personal service, but with it. For many 
years as a devout worshiper in her own church 
and as a teacher in its Sunday school, she gave 
freely of her time and strength. By a) 2)9 


MRS. HARRIET LOUISA BLAKE 


The widow of Rev. Mortimer Blake, D. D., for 
twenty-nine years a pastor of Winslow Church, 
Taunton, Mass., died May 14 at the home of her 
son in Newtonville, where she has lived since the 
death of her husband, in 1884. She was eighty- 
nine years old and with one exception was the 
oldest member of Winslow Church. Of her four 
children two sons survive her. One who has known 
her long truly says of her: ‘‘She was never known 
to speak harshly or to say an unkind word of or to 
any one. To serve and love were enough for her 
and to do this was her dearest privilege. Her 
largeness of heart and unsparing devotion to help- 
ing others greatly endeared her to the members of 
her husband’s parish and the community in which 
she lived.” 


ROUND-TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—The lowest round-trip 
Homeseekers’ rates of the year to the West, North- 
west and Southwest are offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road the first and third Tuesday of each month. 
Before making arrangements for tickets write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


Low ROUND-TRIP RATES TO COLORADO AND 
THE PACIFIC COAST VIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 
—If you expect to make a trip to Colorado, the 
Pacific Coast, or any point in the West, North- 
west or Southwest, do not overlook the extremely 
low rates, convenient through Coach, Sleeper and 
Dining Car service offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road, in connection with any route you may choose 
beyond Chicago. For full information write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Wants 


For Sale. Black walnut, plush upholstered Pulpit 
Set. Nearly as good as new. For particulars address 
W. T. Eaton, Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Over 1,000 Men secured positions through us last 
month. Let us help you to a high grade position. Write 
as eee Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New 

ork. 


Birds’ Eggs. Gentleman wishes to sell his collec- 
tion representing about 120 local species, in good condi- 
tion and listed. Address Birds, 21, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Organist. Churches wishing to hear of a first-class, 
European-trained Organist and Choirmaster, Recitalist, 
etc., should communicate with Counterpoint, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Desirable Home and good care in a private fam- 
ily in the country, for a person suffering from mental 
derangement, may be found by addressing H. H. H., care 
The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a reliable woman for general housework 
in a family of two adults, in Andover. Must be neat, 
capable, cheerful and willing. Address “H,” care Zhe 
Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a competent woman to help about the 
housework in a small family in a country town, pleas- 
antly situated, modern conveniences, references re- 
quired, Address Box 5, Millers Falls, Mass. 


Manager (New York) $3,000. Bookkeeper $1,200. 
Clerk $800. Stenographer $1,000. Superintendent 
$2,000, Other positions on file. Write, call for list and 
plan. Business Opportunity Co.,1 Union Sq., New York. 


The Middlefield Inu. A modest but ideal place to 
rest and enjoy the Berkshires. Fishing season now open. 
Good board, beautiful views and superb air. Special 
June rates. Address Middlefield Inn, Middlefield, Mass. 


Board among the Green Hills. Lovely home, 
verandas, modern improvements, deep lawn, 14 elms, 
beautiful drives, analyzed water, fine tabie, healthful. 
References given and required. Box 191, Randolph, Vt. 


Andrews’ Point, Pigeon Cove, Mass. Furnished 
Cottage, ten rooms, shed, cellar, town water; ocean 
view three sides. To let for season, $200. Address 
owner, M, E, Thalheimer, Avondale, Cincinnati, O., or 
Mrs. H. Tuttle, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


New England Minister’s Widow rents reason- 
ably, July 1 to Oct. 1, cool, airy furnished apartment, 
six rooms and bath, first floor, near Orange, five minutes 
from station, forty from New York. Address Mrs. D. 
Foster, 340 7th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 800 
feet elevation. One of the finest, healthiest locations 
in the state, open fire places, 125 foot piazza, command- 
ing a view twenty miles distant. long distance telephone, 
R. F.D. Terms $6 to $7. Guests desired from June 15. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The noxhons way. Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of Jadies and gentlemen. Address 
Rey. Robert C, Bryant, Rockford, Ill. : 


The New England Hospital for Women and 
Children offers three years of training in nursing to 
women from twenty-one to thirty-five Applicants must 
have a good English education. For circular address 
Supt. of Nurses, Dimock Street, Roxbury, Boston. 


Cash paid for Hastings’s Bible Dictionary, Larned’s 
Ready Reference, Beacon Lights of History, Stoddard’s 
Lectures, New International Encyclopedia, Century 
Dictionary, Parkers’ Peeples’ Bible, etc. These and 
other books sold. Book Exchange, Derby, Ct. 


Everrest Farm, in lovely Bridgton, Me., opens 
the fourth season June 15th. Fronting mountain and 
lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, milk, eggs; err long 
distance telephone. Terms $5 to $7 per week. R.F.D. 1. 
References given. Geo. W. Rounds, Proprietor. 


Wampanoag Camp, a summer camping school for 
boys on the shores of Lake Phillip, combining the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of Tutoring, Swimming, Camp- 
ing and Tramping, limited to 10 boys. Address all com- 
munications to D. M. Brewster, Sandown, N. H. 


Pipe Organ for Sale. The one-manual, eight stop 
pedal organ now in use in Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Utica, N. Y. A bargain for a small church, 
Bortery or lodge room. Address W. C. Rowley, Utica, 


For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor, All made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ad- 
dress Organist, 19, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Boarders Wanted at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt., 
13 miles from village, 1,200 feet elevation, fine view, 
above fogs, practically no flies or mosquitoes, good 
drainage, spring water, large pleasant rooms, first-class 
table, piazza, bathroom. ces, 6 and $7. No chil- 
drentaken. Address Mrs. Frank E. Hardy, Bradford, Vt. 


For Sale, House Lots at Weymouth Heights, high, 
dry land, pleasant outlook, lots thoroughly restricted, 
well built street and sidewalks, electrics pass end of 
street every half hour, town water, suburban mail car- 
rier service, near high school and churches. Prices 
reasonable. Address owner, 9 Middle Street, Weymouth 
Heights, Mass. 


Furnished Summer Cottage, at Islesboro, Me. 
Four sleeping-rooms above, kitchen, dining and living- 
rooms below. Tide rises to fifty feet of commodious 
veranda. Unobstructed view across Penobscot Bay to 
Cape Rosier. Cottage stands amid evergreen trees, 
ample shade, rowboat, quiet bathing beach, all water 
route from Boston. No more restful or healthful place 
in New England. $100 for entire season. Inquire B, 21, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


THIS season of the year makes the crockery stores 
active in supplying outfits and matchings for sum- 
mer cottages and hotels. The new store of Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton, corner of Franklin and Hawley 
Streets, attracts those who are interested in the 
many features of modern fine pottery and glass- 
ware. ; 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


May 27,Sunday. God’s Deliverance.—Ps. 18: 

1-30. 

This is a king’s psalm, yet how little his own 
power appears to him in comparison with the 
sustaining and delivering power of God. It is 
the song of a righteous man who glories in his 
Own good conscience before God. We may 
well thank God that we, who are conscious of 
no such power and no such righteousness, 
through the good word of Christ may take to 
ourselves all this rich acknowledgement of 
God’s defense and deliverance. 

Thou art our rock, our fortress and our 
deliverer, O God. We trust in Thy defense 
when our foes assail and our temptations 
come. Lighten Thou our darkness and keep 
us in the simplicity of faith while we do our 
allotted work in all diligence through the 
strength which Thou hast given. 


May 28. The Body God’s Temple.—1 Cor. 6: 
12-20. ‘ 
Caretakers of God’s temple! How does that 

thought consist with the self-indulgent life? 

As a building left to decay falls to ruin, so our 

neglected bodies cease to be fit dwelling places 

for the Holy Spirit. And as the caretaker 
who amuses himself by tearing out fhe stones 
and breaking holes in the roof, so is he who 
uses his body for deliberate sin. Donot think 
of this figure negatively. We are to employ, 
as well as preserve and repair our bodies for 
God’s work. 


May 29. The Law of Charity.—1 Cor. 8: 1-13. 

This law of responsibility for the weak con- 
science of others is one of the most difficult in 
application of all the principles of the Chris- 
' tian life. The question is one of personal re- 
lations and responsibility. Wewho are strong, 
are free; but free to exercise brotherly self- 
denial for the comfort of the weak. He who 
denies himself for higher ends of love is not 
under the yoke. 


May 30. The Race and Crown.—1 Cor. 9: 

13-27. 

Paul must at least have been a spectator of 
the games. Do not press the figure. Your 
winning deprives no one of aprize. Notethe 
intensity of Paul’s life-purpose and see how 
the law of love demanded temperance and care 
of the body for spiritual efficiency. The Chris- 
tian, like an athlete, must be always in train- 
ing. 

May 31. God’s Care in Temptation.—1 Cor. 

10: 1-13. : 

God and our own consecrated purpose are 
equal to every emergency. Form the habit, 
when temptation comes, of looking instinct- 
ively and swiftly for God’s way of escape. 
He whose instinctive first thought is always 
of God need not fear. God may try us to the 
uttermost, he will not suffer us to be tried a 
hair’s breadth beyond. 


June 1. Seeking Our Neighbor’s Good.—1 

Cor. 10: 14-33; 11: 1. 

Consider the relative importance of things, 
in one seale some self gratification or cherished 
opinion, in the other the real need of a soul 
for whom Christ died. A true Christian can- 
not hesitate. But yielding beyond a certain 
point may not be for our neighbor’s good. It 
may be good for him to have his whimsies 
contradicted. God shows his confidence in 
leaving to us these trying points of decision. 


June2. The Lord’s Supper.—1 Cor. 11: 17-34. 

In Corinth the Lord’s Supper was a common 
meal, where each brought his own food. It 
had become careless and undignified with 
coming and going and contrasts of provision, 
to the shame or envy of the poor. Paul sep- 
arates the meal and the sacrament. From 
this to the ‘“‘mass” is a long journey away 
from the simplicity of Christ. Note that this 
is an evening meal, and the hungry are 
charged to eat first at home. 
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Education 


Chicago’s Board of Education wisely has’ 


taken drastic steps to rid the city high schools 
of secret fraternities. 


Miss Mary KE. Byrd, professor of astronomy 
at Smith College, has resigned her position 
because the college has accepted money from 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie. 


Yale ’06 class statistics just issued show 
that out of a class of 303 members, 227 are 
church members and of these 70 are Episco- 
palians, 48 Presbyterians, 44 Congregational- 
ists, 15 Roman Catholics, 14 Baptists and 13 
Methodists; 208 Seniors vote} for compulsory 
chapel and only 7 against. 


The alumni of Talladega College, stirred by 
appreciation of the noble work of Rey. George 
W. Andrews D. D., who has spent thirty 
years at Talladega as head of the theological 
department, during ten years of which he 
was acting president of the institution, have 
loyally undertaken the task of raising funds 
for a new building to be used as a home for 
the theological department and known as 
Andrews Theological Hall. Hitherto the 
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students have been taught in a single room 
in the rear of one of the professors’ home, 
and their library has been small. Now, since 
the number of students is rapidly increasing, 
there is imperative need of an adequate 
building. A gift of $5,000 has been secured 
if $20,000 can be raised. 


Sparks from Other Anvils 
A LITTLE GALLERY BY-PLAY 
(The Interior) 


A Congregational writer who is trying to 
discourage the union proposed for his Church 
with the Methodist Protestants and the 
United Brethren, talks tearfully about the 
Congregationalists being “‘urged to discard 
their sacramental banner.’’ This is a sort of 
nonsense which makes one feel the need of a 
summer vacation. If a man thinks he can 
prove that his denominationalism is useful, 
we are willing to stop a little while to hear his 
argument. But when he begins to branch 
out and talk about its being sacred, then we 
have urgent and immediate business some- 
where else. 


June Weddings 


New and attractive pieces of Cut 
Crystal (diamond finish) Glass Bon-Bon 
Dishes and Olive Trays, $1.40, $2, $2.75, 
$3, $4.50 each. 

Compotes, off foot and on foot, $3.75 
to $20 each. 

Sugars and Creams, from $2, $2.50 
pair to $10.50. 

Flower Centers, $5 to $20. 

Flower Vases, $2 to $90. 

Water Pitchers, $4.50 to $30. 

Claret Cup Pitchers, $5 to $25. 

Berry Bowls, $3 to $30. 

. Punch and Lemonade Bowls, $10 to 
$50 and $100 each. 

Cigar Jars, $3.75 to $20. 

Celery Trays, $3 to $15. 

Cheese Covers, on plate, $13.50 to 
$25. 
Cocktails, $1.50 up to $45 doz. 

Ice Bowls (for nut ice), $6 to $25. 

In the enlarged Glass Dept. (2d floor) 
will be found all grades of Table Glass, 
from the ordinary low cost pressed glass 
for the cottage, up to the rich gilded 
and cut Bohemian, and English rock 
crystal glass. 

Glass Flower Baskets, $2.75 to $40. 

Richly cut glass, table services or 
single dozens made to order with initial 
letters or monogram for presentation 
presents, also pieces of old sets matched 
to order. 


On the Main Floor tables, and in the 
Art Pottery Room will be seen new 
importations of China adapted to Wed- 
ding Presents, from $2 each up and 
through the medium cost to the costly 
designs from the famous makers. 

The Dinner Set exhibit on 3d and 4th 
floors is extensive embracing all values 
from the summer cottage decorated set 
at $8 up through the medium values to 
the very costly services. Many of our 
patterns are stock patterns in sets or 
parts of sets, and may be matched for 
years, an advantage appreciated by ex- 
perienced housekeepers. 

The new Doulton Rouge Flambé 
claimed to be the discovery of a lost 
art, ornamental pieces in vases, etc., in 
the ruby red glazes known as Sang de 
Boeuf, wonderful in rich tints. 

An extraordinary exhibit on Main 
Floor and Gallery of Plant Pots and 
Pedestals — Umbrella Holders — Bed- 
room Water Sets on Trays—Breakfast 
Sets on Trays—Chocolate Pots—Fancy 
Pitchers—Plates in single dozens from 
the moderate cost up to the richest— 
Ramikins— Historical Plates — Lamps, 
etc., etc. 

Inspection and comparison invited. 

One price in plain figures and we are 
not undersold on equal ware if we 
know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 


(Ten floors) 


33 Franklin, cor. Hawley St. 


(Near Summer and Washington Sts.) 
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In and Around Chicago 


Still the Dayton Council 


The subject for discussion in the Ministers’ 
Meeting continues to be the Dayton Council. 
Every minister wants to express himself and 
nearly every one seems to forget that no final 
report of the proposed union has as yet been 
made. One thing has been made clear, noth- 
ing like a hierarchy will be accepted and it 
will not be easy to persuade the churches in 
and around Chicago to give up the name Con- 
gregational. 


The Club 


The last meeting of the season was held 
Monday evening at the Auditorium. It was 
Ladies’ Night and the banquet hall was full. 
Dr. Josiah Strong spoke of The City and 
Civilization. He traced the growth of cities, 
showed how the best that civilization has to 
give is found in the city, and at the same time 
made plain the dangers which cities present to 
the real progress of the country. 


An Interesting Service 


Sunday afternoon, May 6, a memorial service 
was held in the Second Presbyterian Church 
in honor of Mr. John C. Williams and wife, 
the father and mother of Mrs. E. W. Blatch- 
ford and of Rev. Edward M. Williams, D. D. 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams came to Chicago from 
Hadley, Mass., in 1843, and spent the remainder 
of their lives in this city. Originally Congre- 
gationalists, they became charter members of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, so long under 
the care of Rev. Dr. Robert Patterson, Mr. 
Williams being a ruling elder in if for more 
than twenty-two years. He was also deeply 
interested in civic and educational affairs. 
Unable himself to serve in the army, he pro- 


BREAD DYSPEPSIA 
The Digesting Element Left Out. 


Bread dyspepsia is common. It affects the 
bowels because white bread is nearly all starch, 
and starch is digested in the intestines, not in 
the stomach proper. 

Up under the shell of the wheat berry Nature 
has provided a curious deposit which is turned 
into diastase when it is subjected to the saliva 
and to the pancreatic juices in the human in- 
testines. 

This diastaseis absolutely necessary to digest 
starch and turn it into grape-sugar, which is 
the next form; but that part of the wheat berry 
makes dark flour, and the modern miller can- 
not readily sell dark flour, so nature’s valuable 
digester is thrown out and the human system 
must handle the starch as best it can, without 
the help that Nature intended. 

Small wonder that appendicitis, peritonitis, 
constipation, and all sorts of trouble exist 
when we go so contrary to Nature’s law. The 
food experts that perfected Grape-Nuts Food, 
knowing these facts, made use in their experi- 
ments of the entire wheat and barley, includ- 
ing all the parts, and subjected them to moist- 
ure and long-continued warmth, which allows 
time and the proper conditions for developing 
the diastase, outside of the human body. 

In this way the starchy part is transformed 
into grape-sugar in a perfectly natural manner, 
without the use of chemicals or any outside 
ingredients. The little sparkling crystals of 


grape: sugar can be seen on the pieces of Grape-. 


Nuts. This food therefore is naturally pre- 
digested and its use in place of bread will 
quickly correct the troubles that have been 
brought about by the too free use of starch in 
the food, and that is very common in the 
human race today. 

The effect of eating Grape-Nuts ten days or 
two weeks and the discontinuance of ordinary 
white bread, is very marked. The user will 
gain rapidly in strength and physical and 
mental hea!th. 

“There’s a reason.’’ 


vided two substitutes, and in this way bore! 
practical testimony to his devotion to his 
country.. The organ was played by a grand- 
nephew, a hymn was sung by a grandson, 
the Scriptures were read by another grand- 
son, and a bronze tablet bearing a suitable 
inscription was unveiled by a great-grand- 
daughter. 


A Valued and Eminent Layman 


In the death of Edwin Burritt Smith, 
May 10, a man in sympathy with all that is 
best in life, not only local institutions, but 
the whole country suffers loss. Born at Spar- 
tansburg, Pa., Jan. 18, 1854, he was left an 
orphan at five. Adopted by an uncle, he came 
with him to Central Illinois in 1860. For 
seven years he worked on a farm, then taught 
school, and with the savings went back to his 
native town in Pennsylvania, where he be- 
came principal of the Spartansburg school. 


EDWIN BURRITT SMITH 


Later he went to Oberlin. In 1878 he came to 
Chicago, began the study of law and gradu- 
ated in 1879. A year later he received the 
degree of M.A., from Yale. His rise as a 
lawyer was rapid. He soon became widely 
known as a writer on legal subjects and for 
two years was a reporter of the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Smith for many years, and while a member of 
the Plymouth Church, was superintendent of 
Armour Mission, which, when at the height 
of its prosperity with an attendance of 1,200 
made itself felt for good in a large section of 
the city. Mr. Smith’s pastor, Rev. F. E. Dew- 
hurst, speaks of him thus: 

“Mr. Smith was one of Chicago’s first citi- 
zens. Kminent as a lawyer, his legal ability 
was at the demand of the city in its recent 
intricate and laborious dealings with the trac- 
tion situation. He was equally distinguished 
as an intrepid, clear-sighted leader in the 
larger political issues, ‘ever a fighter’ and 
invariably on the side of what he conscien- 
tiously believed to be the rights and welfare 
of man. His democracy was deep-seated and 
resolute. The present excellent character of 
the Chicago City Council is due largely to his 
influence in the Municipal Voters’ League. 
Few men in the city were feared more by the 
pboodlers and grafters than Mr. Smith. He 
had been for many years an intimate friend of 
Carl Schurz, whose death occurred only four 
days later. 

** A few weeks ago President Eliot extended 
to Mr. Smith an invitation to deliver the first 
course of lectures upon the H. L. Godkin 
foundation. He was the legal adviser of Chi- 
cago Commons and Hull House, a director 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and an active member of the Chicago Liter- 
ary, the Union League, the University and 
the Quadrangle Clubs. He was a loyal mem- 
ber and trustee of the University Congrega- 
tional Church, at which the funeral was held. 
At a memorial service in the same place, 
May 20, a number of addresses were made by 
prominent men associated,with him in varied 
interests and activities.” 


Chicago, May 19. FRANKLIN. | 
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REPARE your Church now for the im- 
portant Spring services. In this con- 
nection, we suggest the. use of our 


KILMARNOCK BRUSSELS CARPETS 


which we make especially for Churches. The 
Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 
possessing superior wearing qualities. It is the 


least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 
had and one of the most popular grades we 
have ever manufactured. 
You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmarnock 
| Church Carpets from your local dealer. Tell 
him to write to us for Special Book of Act- 
ual Sample, size 9" x 5", all Church designs. 
Of the patterns represented in the book, 


we can supply immediately | 


from stock, quantities up to | 
; 1,000 card 


W. & J.SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
“Fst. 1843." 880 Broadway, New York 


HILL TOP HOUSE, 


.Situated in a beautiful country village in paced New 


York. Elevation 1,800 feet. Twenty years’ reputation 
or comfort of its eae sts. Opens June ist. Address for 
booklet C, A. PETRIE, Pompey, N. Y 


Every Church should use our 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Over 2,500 churches now use our 
outfits. Acknowledged superior to 
all others. Besides, our “ Self-Col- 
= ? lecting”’ tray saves ONE-FOURTE: 
- the cost of other systems. We 
make this LIBERAL OFFER: Send us date of your next 
communion and usual number of communicants and we 
will send a complete outfit for trial, returnable at our 
expense if not entirely satisfactory. 
Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 

nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. €& 

Rochester, N. ¥. 


%d Street, 


Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


may be obtained of any good druggist. It 
is made and bottiedin Norway, thus reach- 
ing you without possibility of adultera- 
tion. It is so pure that it is entirely 


Free from all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 


Digests completely —no nauseous “‘repeat- 
ing.’’ Neversoldin bulk, Take only the 
flat, oval bottles bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. ‘ 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and Scnou Beiis. 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., bere, Or 


ext BELLS "= 
Chime a special 
Peal McSuane Bet Founory Co., Battimoge, Mo., 


OGD 0 CRIME RETRD @ CREATED © GD 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. ATLANTIC S.S, SERVICE 


v4 DAYS ONLY (3. 8 
8 verre EMPRESS ¢ BRITAIN ND 


And other First-Class Ships from Quebec Weekly. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 362 WASHINGTON ST. | 
o> 6 GET 6 CEES 6 TE 
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Calls 


BILLIG, CLInTON A., Kansas City, Mo., to Little 
Falls, Minn. Accepts. 

BLAKE, HENRY A., Rochester, N. H., to Stafford 
Springs, Ct. 

Bown, HENRY F., Verdon, Neb., to Anita, Io. 
cepts. 

CARR, J. ScorT7, Ontario, Ill., to Providence. 

ConpDiIT, HENRY J., recently of Burlington, Ct., to 
Broadway Cong. Ch., Flushing, L. I., N.Y. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

CurRTIS, W. R., Rutland, Vt., to Clarendon. Ac- 
cepts. 

DuNN, CHAS. W., Benzonia Acad., Mich., to Leb- 
anon, Mo. Accepts. 

EGGAN, Mons J., Zion Ch., Hartford, Ct., to 
First Swedish Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

GREENFIELD, A. NORRIS, to Parkman and Troy, 
O. Accepts, and is at work. 

Howiz, JOHN L., to Olney, III. 

NUGENT, THOS. E., Yale Sem., to asst. pastorate 
First Ch., Meriden, Ct. Accepts. 

PFEIFFER, HARRY N., Oriskany Falls, N. Y., to 
North Ch., Middletown. Accepts. 

SALMON, Epw. P., Beloit, Wis., to St. Luke’s Ch., 
Elmira, N. Y. Accepts. 

SHELTON, W. A., New Haven, Ct., to Columbia. 

SMITH, GEO. L., Newton, Io., to Bellevue, O. Ac- 
cepts. 

WISMER, ERNEST L., Cherryfield, Me., to North 
Branford, Ct. Accepts, and will also study at 
Yale Univ. 


Ordinations and Installations 


JUDD, HUBERT O., rec. p. Hiawatha, Kan., May 2. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. J. P. Campbell, L. L. Has- 
senpfiug, C. P. Connolly and J. W. Moats. 

MAcCALLUM, HuGH, i. Walpole, Mass., April 26. 
Sermon, Rey. Dan’] Evans; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. M. Macnair, John Reid, Geo. Bloom- 
field, F. E. Sturgis, F. A. Warfield, F. J. Marsh 
and F. W. Barker. - 

SEIBERT, J. ADDISON, #. First Ch. Kansas City, 
Kan., May 14. Sermon, Dr. C. M. Sheldon; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. C. F. Stimson, W. M. Short, 
F. §. Johnston, Guy Foster, H. F. Holton and 
Drs. C. S. Sargent and F. L. Hayes. 

Smart, Isaac C., i. College St. Ch., Burlington, 
Vt., May 16. Sermon, Dr. W. S. Smart; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. W. Goffin, C. C. Adams 
and Drs. G. W. Phillips and E. D. Eaton. 

SMITH, N. Fay. 7. E. Northfield, Mass., May 16. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Watson, E. C. Hayes, 
S. P. Cook and Dr. G. F. Pentecost. 

WHITE, CHAS. E., 7. Amherst, N. H., May 17. 
Sermon, Rey. B. W. Lockhart; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. P. Watson, H. P. Peck, R. S. Hubbard, 
Sam’! Rose and Dr. W. H. Bolster. 


Resignations 


HURD, EDWIN T., Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H., 
after a 16 years’ pastorate. 

MARKWICK, WM. F., Ansonia, Ct., after a pastor- 
ate of nearly 16 years. 

SINKS, PERRY W., First Ch., Ridgway, Pa. 

SmirH, GEO. L., Newton, Io. 

WISMER, ERNEST L., Cherryfield, Me. 


Ac- 


Famous 
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Stated Supplies 
FALCONER, Rop’r_C., Union Sem., ati,/Florence, 
aA 


MCBRIDE, ARTHUR A., Andover Sem., at Berk- 
shire Center, Vt. 

McCorRD, Rop’r B., Yale Sem., at Alburg Springs, 
Vt. ; 

SANDERSON, Ross W., Oberlin Sem., at Sherburne, 
Vt. 

WESTENBERG, 
Salem, Wis. 

WILLIAMS, HARRIET E., Beloit, Wis., at Lone 
Rock for six months. 

WYMAN, BENJ. F,, Yale Sem., at;Florence, Vt. 


ARTHUR E., Yale Sem., at, W. 


Petsonals 


ALLEN, NATHAN H., the veteran choir master, 
organist and composer, recently left Center Ch. 
of Hartford, Ct., to take up similar duties at Pied- 
mont Ch., Worcester. On Sunday, April 29, over 
20 churches in Hartford gave musical programs 
made up in whole or in part{of his{compositions. 
Other Connecticut churches which; did likewise 
were: New! Britain, !Meriden, ‘Bristol, Norwicn 
Winsted, Rockville} and Norfolk ;] ijalso§Massa- 
chusetts churches, First of Springfield, Second 
of Holyoke, with churches in Worcester, Spencer, 
Westfield and Monson. These services are a re- 
markable tribute to Mr. Allen’s achievements in 
training choirs and organists and in general mu- 
sical development. 

BUMSTEAD, HORACE, president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, returned to Boston with his wife and 
daughter last week, after an absence of ten 
months in Europe. He is now in Atlanta. 

FuURBUSH, A. CHESLEY, recently resigned at Wil- 
ton, Me., will take up editorial work at Milford, Ct. 

SEymMouR, CHAS. R., formerly assoc. pastor of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N. Y., is plan- 
ning to spend the summer in Peru, Vt., where he 
will supply until October. 


Suggestive Methods and Features 


OKLAHOMA, OKL., Rev. L. A. Turner. This new 
ehureh received three members May 13. Three 
others were baptized at the river, one by pouring, 
two by immersion. Pastor invited to address old 
soldiers on Memorial Day. 

OxBow, ME.—At a service held by Dr. and Mrs. 
Broad last autumn, the unfinished building con- 
tained no lamps, but each man lighted his way 
through the woods with a lantern, which he hung 
on entering wherever he could find a nail. 

RoOcHESTER, VT.—Rev. H. W. Hildreth has been 
studying with his people Christ’s Work among 
Men; Jesus’ Preparation; Beginning His Work; 
Its Widening Influence; His Work Opposed 
through Misunderstanding; What Intensified His 
Work; What Ended His Work among Men? 
Jesus’ Greater Work among men Today. These 
phases of our Lord’s work on earth were consid- 
ered at the midweek prayer meeting, more than 
doubling the attendance and creating marked in- 
terest in the Word of God. The fifth year of the 
Living Gospel series of monthly papers considered 
these topics: Practical Christianity, Best Books, 
Missions, Modern Missioners, Life Lessons. These 
monthly gatherings have given a wider vision of 


Continuep on page 766. 
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Your savings should yield as large a return as consistent 
with absolute safety. Our business, established over 
13 years, is conducted under supervision of N. Y. Bank- 
ing Dept. and regularly examined by them. We have 
never paid less than 5% on Savings accounts. Earn- 
ings reckoned for every day funds left with us. Your 
money always subject to your control—available when 
necessary. Our clients include prominent merchants, 
manufacturers and _ professional 
men in all parts of the country 
who indorse our methods. 


Are You Getting 
On Your Money 


Assets $1,750,000. 
Write for particulars. 
Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 


— In Banks........ 3% 
WHICH = In Real Estate Loans 6% id 
In Timber, City Realty and Apartment Houses O 
One is as safe as the other. We need more Capital. Our 
Syndicate pays youa large Dividend while your Invest- 
ment increases rapidly in value. We Guarantee to satisfy 
you or return money. May we send books, maps and our 
Co-operative Plan? Merrill’s Finance Co., Vancouver, B.C. 


9 
4 


rood 
Products 


enable you to make good: meals out of 
“hurry” meals. 

Libby’s Food Products are ready ta 
serve when you get them, yet are cooked 
as carefully and as well as you could do 
it in your own kitchen. 

Ox Tongue, Dried Beef, Boned Chick- 
en, Deviled Ham, Veal Loaf—these are 
but a few of the many kinds your dealer 
keeps. 

© Try for luncheon or supper tomorrow, 


some sliced Chicken Loaf. 


Booklet, ‘‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,”’ free if you write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


eee 


we 


where 


For Its B akin: 


Leading Dealers Sell Glenwood Everywhere As The Standard Range 
Your old range taken in exchange: 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wigaia, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph #. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and_ Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rey. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Con- 
preretionsl House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
Be M. C, A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
aries, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen_ states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, corercese House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
‘or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
‘department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. AJl contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. ; 

The Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing. Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chieago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St.,N. Y ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. -Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congres society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

om 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BoARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
¥. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 poneteee 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; ss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoOMAN’S, HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
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the kingdom of God and have increased much our 
midweek meetings. 

St. Louis, Mo., Memorial._Rey. William Smith 
sends to members who absent themselves from 
the regular services even for one Sunday a 
printed reminder that they have been missed and 
their presence is desired next Sunday. A special 
letter is sent to those absent from the communion 
service. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Good Will, Rev. E. D. Gaylord. 
New hymn-books placed in church and efficient 
chorus choir organized to sing in the evening 
service. Large upper room in chapel fitted up for 
basket ball and as a drill hall for organization of 
youpg boys, The Good Will Volunteers. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Plymouth, Rey. E, A. Burnham. 
Associate fellowship, by which any temporary 
resident may publicly ally himself with Plymouth 
without removing letter from home church. Per- 
sons may also be received into communion on any 
Sunday, and 35 were received recently within a 
few weeks. Since the coming of Mr. Burnham 
the church has built him a fine study and has 
raised more than half of a $4,000 fund for repair- 
ing of organ and redecorating interior of audito- 
rium. 

YorRK, NEB., Rev. W. H. Medlar. Attendance on 
midweek service largely increased through pas- 
tor’s half hour lecture each evening on The Life 
of Christ, using the book, His Life, as a basis and 
taking up the events in chronological order, illus- 
trating each lecture with impressions received 
during his recent visit to the Holy Land and with 
pictures brought from there. Attendance has 
reached one hundred. 


Waymarks 


(Covering one year, unless otherwise: specified.) 


BoOTHBAY HARBOR, Mk., Rev. F. B. Hyde. Within 
three years and a half, about $3,500 expended in 
building and repairs upon church property, church 
building relit throughout with gas, fine Miller 
piano bought for vestry, new books for Sunday 
school library, and during the past year a hand- 
some, modern, $3,000 house for the minister. A 
reception was given him on its completion, whena 
rich green plush velvet couch and six oak dining 
chairs were presented to the pastor from the par- 
ish, besides other handsome gifts from individuals. 

LEWISTON, IpA.—Since the coming of Rev. S. B. 
Chase last November membership more than 
doubled; Sunday school of 87 gathered; Y. P.S. 
C. E. of 20 organized; cradle roll of 45 formed; 
valuable lot purchased and church building to be 
erected this year. 

WENHAM, MAss., Rev. W. S. Eaton. At recent 
annual meeting pastor’s salary increased $100. 
19 accessions during past year. Special services 
held during Holy Week, when pastor was assisted 
by Rey. Messrs. MacFadden, Snow and Goodacre. 


SANATIVE SHAVING 
A New Method Which Makes Shaving a 
Pieasure to Men with 
Tender Skins 

Cuticura Soap (Medicinal and Toilet) is a luxury 
for shaving. It possesses in a modified form all the 
emollient, sanative and antiseptic properties of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, while supplying 
a firm, moist, non-drying, creamy and fragrant 
lather. This up-to-date method of shaving dispenses 
with the shaving mug, prevents irritation and in- 
flammation of the skin and hair glands, is most 
agreeable and comforting, and makes frequent 
shaving a pleasure rather than a discomfort. Full 
directions wrapped around each cake of soap. 


(ENTRAL 
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$25 


From Chicago to 


Denver 
Golorado Springs 
Pueblo 


and return 


1st and 38rd Tuesday of each 
month. Return limit 21 days 
from date of sale, and daily 
July 10th to 15th, inclusive. 
Return limit August 20th. 


$3 round trip from 


Chicago daily June 
Ist to Sept. 80th. Return limit 
October 31. 


Correspondingly low rates from 
all cities east of Chicago. 


The land of sunshine and in- 
vigorating mountain air offers 
yourenewed health\and robust 
vitality. 

Modern hotels with every lux- 
ury. Comfortable boarding 
houses at a reasonable outlay. 
Two splendid fast trains daily 
over the only double track rail- 
way between Chicago and the 
Missouri River via the 


Chicago, 
Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


The Colorado Special, only one 
night Chicago to Denver. 
All agents sell tickets via this 
line. ? 
Write at once for booklets, 
maps, and full information 
concerning hotels, boarding 
houses, train service, etc., to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passgr. Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 


The Great 
Central Railway System 
of America 


Operating more than 12,000 miles of railway 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 


Comprising the 

New York Central & Hudson River Pittsburg & Lake Erie 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Lake Erie & Western 

Big Four Route Indiana, Illinois & lowa 

Michigan Central Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 

Boston & Albany New York & Ottawa 

and Rutland Railroads 
For a copy of ‘America’s Summer Resorts,’ which is No. 3 of the New York Central Lines’ *‘ Four 

Track Series,” containing a map of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, Montreal and 


Bar Harbor inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertisin 
Department, Room 141A, Grand Central Station, New York. y 2 :. 


} urer; Miss Mary C.-E, Jackson, Home Secretary. 


ill ; THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 


in this or any other-paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


Z C. F. DALY, W. J. LYNCH, 
The Pilgrim Press ’ Passenger Traffic Manager, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York - Chicago 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. : 
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Commencement at Oberlin 
Seminary 


This year’s, May 6-10, was notable in many 
ways. Ina remarkable baccalaureate sermon, 
delivered in the historic church of President 
Finney, Dean Bosworth preached on The Gos- 
pel of Forgiveness. The alumni address was 
by Dr. R. W. McLaughlin of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on Phrygia, Troas, Philippi, a strong 
plea for the experience of a ministry like 
Paul’s, embracing ‘‘ The challenge of truth, 
the vision of service, the life of action.’’ This 
was followed by an exercise that gathers sig- 
nificance with the years, the monument ora- 
tion, on the steps of the magnificent memorial 
commemorating the martyrs of the Boxer up- 
rising of 1900. The participants this year 
were Albert G. Bryant of the graduating class 
and Motier C. Bullock, 1907. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, one of the strongest per- 
sonalities in modern Methodism, delivered the 
Commencement address, on Non-Luminous 
Words. The graduating class is large and 
representative, drawing its members from ten 
states and two foreign countries. These men 
graduated, all receiving the degree of B. D.: 


Ernest W. Altvater, Albert G. Bryant, Oscar 
M. Chamberlain, Burton H. Cheney, Walter 
S. Cook, Albert B. Eby, Roy W. Foley, Robert 
D. Hall, H. M. V. Kwiatkowski, Samuel R. 
McCarthy, Franklin B. Mallard, Niel Nissen, 
Harry N. Pfeiffer, Ellis E, Pleasant, Henry C. 
Rehm, John B. Reese, Lyle D. Woodruff, Guy 
D. Yoakum. 


These graduates are already settled in their 
new work: A. B. Eby, at Glenville, O., R. W. 
Foley, Marblehead, O., H. N. Pfeiffer, North 
Church, Middletown, N. Y., J. B. Reese, Sec- 
ond Church, Elyria, O. W. S. Cook remains 
in his own denomination, Christian, in Ohio. 
E. W. Altvater has work in view in New 
York, B. H. Cheney in Iowa, S, R. McCarthy 
in Minnesota, F. B. Mallard in South Caro- 
lina, Niel Nissen in Missouri. O. M. Cham- 
berlain, H. C. Rehm, L. D. Woodruff, G. D. 
Yoakum, will locate in the West. H. M. V. 
Kwiatkowski will locate in Pittsburg and 
do literary and other work among the Rus- 
sian-Americans. A. G. Bryant expects to go 
to the foreign field after a year in this coun- 
try, and E. E. Pleasant will do post graduate 
work in New York City. Robert D. Hall 
will take up his father’s work among the 
Indians at Elbowoods, N. D. We wo Be 


If the race is developing upward and the 
world is to Jast a hundred million years—as 
Prof. T. C. Chamberlain of the University of 
Chicago says that it will—why then what a fine 
product the ultimate man should be! 


¥ 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING. Pilgrim Hall, May 287 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Mr. J. G. Phelps- Stokes. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, May 28-30. 


LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE On International Arbitra- 
tion, May 30-June 1. 


BANGOR SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, June 5-6. 
YALE DIVINITY COMMENCEMENT, June 6. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton SPrnes: 
, June 6-12. For information address Rev. H. A 
Orané, Canisteo, N. Y. 


ANDOVER SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, June 14. 
WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING) 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 
SATURDAY BIBLE CLASs, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.mM. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Additions and changes should be sent ee 


Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 
Vermont, Woodstock, June 12-14 


For Indigestion 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


An effective remedy for obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache and depression. 
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Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound -proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention Zhe Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 


ARPETS 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 


012 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100.lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is-the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is sae 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE*’PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Ly. New York 355 P. M. Gye CHICAL Om cere ee eents 2345 22M, 
Ar. Chicago AT INO WHY OFKS. 20.5153 2% 9.45 A. M. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


What You See 
From This Car 


While whirling through wonderful country of the West, toward 


California 


is surely worth the troubie of packing and the price of 
the ticket. 


The Overland Limited 


ofthe Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


daily from Chicago is a first- 
class rolling hotel from end to 
end. Electrically lighted and 
ventilated—-all the latest books 
and papers—News of the World 
bulletined twice daily, and in 
extras when warranted. 

For booklets and all informa- 
tion address 


E. L. LOMAX, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Omaha, Neb. 


at maxu- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


PRICES. 58 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“at 
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VERY woman would wear ‘‘Dorothy Dodd’? 


Shoes this summer if she but knew about them. 

For no woman can resist the compelling charm of these 
splendid shoes once she has been properly fitted and has 
experienced their shapeliness and comfort. The “Dorothy 
Dodd” is the lightest weight shoe of equal stability ever 
made for women. This saves fatigue. It fits so that the 
toes are not cramped; the heels do not chafe; the foot 

does not slip forward in walking. Our assortment 


includes a great variety in the most fashionable 
shapes and leathers at $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50. 


Temple Place Entrance 


This Department is a Com- 
plete Store in Itself. 
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Personalia 


Governor Mickey of Nebraska says our 
greatest national peril is our greed for gold. 


W. Robertson Nicoll says that his favorite 
religious books are those of John Mason Neale 
and Charles Haddon Spurgeon—Spurgeon’s 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, and Neale’s 
Readings to the Aged and his Commentary on 
the Psalms. 


Archbishop Ireland is reported by the 
Observatore Catolico, one of Italy’s foremost 
Catholic journals, as saying that ‘‘ President 
Roosevelt recognizes the strength of Catholi- 
cism as the chief factor in the unity of the 
great American family.’’ Indeed! 


Reports from Congress agree that United 
States Senator Crane of Massachusetts is ‘‘ the 
great pacificator.”’ It is a fine title to present 
honor and future fame. He may not speak 


with the tongues of men, not to say anything 
about angels, but he has charity in both senses 
of the word. 


Dr. Timothy Richard, whose portrait we had 
on our cover May 19, ere he started Chinaward 
via this country is said to have gained the 
requisite endowment fora chair of comparative 
religion to be under interdenominational mis- 
sionary control. The problem now is to find 
the right incumbent. 


The Gwaikwar of Baroda, one of the most 
enlightened of the rulers of the native states 
of India, has arrived in this country, with his 
wife, to study our social conditions and espe- 
cially our institutions of learning to which he 
plans to send Indian youth. He lunched with 
President Roosevelt last week. He has seen so 
much in this country that he wishes to under- 
stand better and have duplicated in his domain 
in India that he announces a second and longer 
visit soon. 


Educational 


Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Sec’y. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


— oF — 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


OAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for college men. 
Opens 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H. M. 
SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD, 


A Trainifg School for the Chris- 
H ARTE RD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Hpediaitestion sn cur mop OE MINA RY 


Religious Pedagogy, Opens 
Sept. 26, 1906, ddress THE DEAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims—Health, scholarship and 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical 
schools. Endowment makes expenses moderate. $250 
ayear. Send for catalogue to 

Hi. S. COWELL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School 


A practical two years’ course of study, based upon true 
kindergarten principles, for young women over 18 years 


' of age. Number limited. Early application advisable. 


Catalogue onrequest. Address The Garland School, 
Mrs. Stannard, 19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 
Normal Classes. 


Regular and Special Courses. 


15th Year. 


99 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college grad- 
uates and teachers of experience. First-class gymna- 
sium. Entrance examinations June 28-29, Sept. 11-12. 
Address, ALBERT G, BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 
THE GILMAN SCHOOL 


: Also called 
for Girls The Cambridge School 


Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

omket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
iding. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A.., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
apes e Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 
erienced teachers; native French and German. New 
brick nasium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL sovs Wrbat “ass. 


A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. Summer Camp 
in Maine. J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies. West Bridgewater, Mass. 


In a healthy and beautiful location, 25 miles from 
Boston. Home building remodeled in summer of 1905 
atalarge expense. Academic, College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. Two years’ course for High School 
graduates. Art and Music Studios. Students from 14 
States. For catalogue, address 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
64th Wear. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for 
promising boys. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 


21st year. College Preparatory. General and Special 
courses. Scholarships for best coliege preparatory work. 
Gymnasium, field sports, ete. Permanent home for giris 
if needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA, WINTER PARK, 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Fla. 


Departments: College, Academy, Music, Expression, 


Fine Arts, Domestic and Industrial Arts, business; 
highest staxcards, best instruction, lowest expenses; 
perfect climate, pure vater, no malaria, open-air life; 
no death in twenty-one years; all field and aquatic 
sports. W. F. BLACKMAN, PH. D., PRESIDENT. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES,” 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to Golleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
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Our Benevolent Societies : 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATION AL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N.¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t:» whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and_ Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La $alle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Ameritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, ll.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Con- 
ee House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
ee C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by anprepsiaHons from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday peneers and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

e Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 


-| ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 


schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C.S. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the Natlonal Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2znd St.,N. Y ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, Dep; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and pe mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches enna pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send ts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). .Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of svenkeuEs Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; ss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary U.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, of Bos- 


ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, freasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilarim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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NORTHFIELD Contents 2 June 1906 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS. HYMNAL 
ITS tse vos GOOD 


5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
: “The Northfield Schools” on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, #25 per 100, 80c. postpaid. 
Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ‘‘ Gospel Hymns.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 
Ee eae 


Low Rounp-TRiIP RATES TO COLORADO AND 
THE PACIFIO Coast yIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 
—If you expect to make a trip to Colorado, the 
Pacific Coast, or any point in the West, North- 
west or Southwest, do not overlook the extremely 
low rates, convenient through Coach, Sleeper and 
Dining Car service offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road, in connection with any route you may choose 
beyond Chicago. For full information write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. : 


“SUMMER HOMES” IN BERKSHIRE HILLS 
ALONG THE Boston & ALBANY R. R.—A 48-page 
descriptive and illustrated folder is now being dis- 
tributed by the Boston & Albany K. R., calling at- 
tention to summer homes and hotels in the Berk- 
shire Hills and other sections along that line. It 
contains a list of private farmhouses, with rates, 
location, etc., and is beautifully illustrated with 
views of hills, streams, stage roads, etc. Copies 
may be secured on application to agents, or the 
undersigned. R. M. HARRIS, City Agent, 366 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


GILT-EDGE TRAIN SERVICE TO THE SoUTH.— 
The Southern Railway’s famous ‘‘ Washington and 
Southwestern Limited ” train, which leaves New 
York daily at 4.26 Pp. M., via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for New Orleans via the national capital 
and Atlanta, is now electrically lighted, and also 
has new observation and sleeping cars. These 
improvements, together with the unexcelled dining 
cars for which the Southern Railway is noted, 
makes this one of the finest and most up-to-date 
trains out of New York. The “ Washington and 
Southwestern Limited ” is a through train and rep- 
resents the acme of comfort and luxury in travel. 
Connection is made by it with all important points 
in the South, Southwest, Mexico and Pacific Coast. 


“VACATION DAYS IN SOUTHERN NEw Hamp- 
SHIRE.’”’—A new beautifully illustrated and de- 
scriptive booklet. One of*the most beautiful and 
artistic booklets issued this season is the new 
descriptive booklet ‘‘ Vacation Days in Southern 
New Hampshire,” delightfully illustrated and de- 
scribing in detail the resorts of Southern New 
Hampshire. This booklet is brand new and is 
_enclosed in a handsome cover lithographed in eight 
colors. This growing vacation country, year by 
year, is attracting tourists and vacationists, and 
any person who desires or contemplates a vacation 
this season In New Hampshire, should send two 
cents for postage to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for “ Vaca- 
tion Days in Southern New Hampshire.” 


FRANK A. KENNEDY HONORED.—At the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, held at the office of the 
company at New York, on Thursday, 10th inst., 
Mr. Frank A. Kennedy was elected a director of 
the company. The election of Mr. Kennedy intro 
duces a new element into the directory of the Bis- 
cuit Company, and restores to active participation 
in the biscuit business one of the pioneers of the 
industry. No name is more widely known through- 
out the United States in the buscuit business than 
that of Kennedy, and in all New England, where 
the Kennedy business had its origin and its home, 
thé name is practically a household word. Mr. 
Kennedy for many years conducted successfully 
in Cambridgeport, Mass., the extensive business 
originally established by his father, and afterwards 

established in Chicago an equally important and 
successful manufacturing plant. His business at 
oth points was purchased early in 1890 by the 
New York Biscuit Company, since which Mr. Ken- 
nedy has been practically retired from direct con- 
nection with the conduct of its affairs. The value 
of the name is attested by the fact that notwith- 
standing their purchase by the New York Biscuit 
Company, and subsequently by National Biscuit 
Company, both plants are still known as Kennedy 
Biscuit Works. The influence and ripe experience 
of such men as Mr. Kennedy insure a continuance 
of the wise and liberal policy which has since its 

\ formation made the National Biscuit Company the 

model industrial corporation of the country. 
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expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
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FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS 


There is no nicer present for the Clergyman 
to give the Brides than 


The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service, which is practically the SAME AS THAT 


USED IN THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN book of Com- 
MON WORSHIP, and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x 63), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, giltedges, - - 0.75 net 


*,* Copies will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of mar- 
riage, will be stamped in gold on cover FREE if not 
more than two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the Wne), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per msertion. 


For Sale. Black walnut, plush upholstered Pulpit 
Set. Nearly as good as new. For particulars address 
W. T. Eaton, Indian Orchard, Mass. 


The Middlefield Inn. A modest but ideal place to 
rest and enjoy the Berkshires. Fishing season now open. 
Good board, beautiful views and superb air. Special 
June rates. Address Middlefield Inn, Middlefield, Mass. 


Winthrop Beach. Two or three desirable rooms 
to rent with board. Quiet family, house near water. 
Special rates for June, Address ‘*The Hawthorne,” 
M. Barnard, Prop. 


Buyers in various lines for leading department store, 
exceptional opportunities for capable men, write today 
giving record in full. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broad- 
way, New York. 


For Sale, $500, a church organ built by Reuben 
Midmer. Fifteen stops, two manual tracker system, 


| size ten feet six by eight-six, height fifteen-eight, in 


fine order and tone, Apply Treasurer Congregational 
Church, Southport, Ct. 


YWoeung Men to learn business in several lines, bank- 
ing, manufacturing, importing. Small salary to start. 
Other positions for experienced men. Write or call 
for free list. Business Opportunity Co,, 1 Union Square, 
New York. 


Wanted, by widow lady desiring permanent—if 
pleasant—home situation as nipsrrgee ees for an elderly 
gentieman. Town preferred tocity. Best of references 
as to character, etc., given and required. Address H., 
304 Main Street, Bennington, Vt. ‘ 


Summer Cottage. Pine grove, salt water bathing, 
boat with the house, attractive cottage, seven furnished 
rooms, fine water in kitchen, eight miles from New 
London.at Niantic, Ct. $30 a month or pe for entire 
season. Address D. A. Crocker, Niantic, Ct. 


The New England Hospital for Women and 
Children offers three years of training in nursing to 
women from twenty-one to thirty-five Applicants must 
have a good English education. For circular address 
Supt. of Nurses, Dimock Street, Roxbury, Boston. 


Everrest Farm, in lovely Bridgton, Me., opens 
the fourth season June 15th. Fronting mountain and 
lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, milk, eggs; NOC long 
distance telephone. Terms $5 to $7 per week. R.F.D. 1, 
References given. Geo. W. Rounds, Proprietor. 


For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor. All made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ad- 
dress Organist, 19, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


© Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,050 
feet elevation. One of the finest, healthiest locations 
in the state, open fire places, 125 foot piazza, command- 
ing a view twenty miles distant. long distance telephone, 
R.F.D. Terms $6 to $7. Guests desired from June 15, 


Furnished House in Newton Mass., suburb of Bos- 
ton, very accessible by steam and electrics, to rent dur- 
ing summer, eight rooms and bath, modern, convenient. 


Quiet, pleasant neighborhood. Low rate to right party. 


References. Photo. Owner, care The Congregational- 
ist, Boston, Mass. ; 


“A Quiet Talk about Higher Criticism and 
the Bible,” by Rev. E. H. Byington, a simple, clear 
explanation, in every-day Pate a Bae for those not under- 
standing exactly what Higher Criticism is and troubled 
about it. Order 10-cent pamphlet of Enterprise Pub, 
Co., 100 Cabot Street, Beverly, Mass, . 


Furnished Summer Cottage, at Islesboro, Me. 
Four sleeping-rooms above, kitchen, dining and living- 
rooms beiow. Tide rises to fifty feet of commodious 
veranda. Unobstructed view across Penobscot Bay to 
Cape Rosier. Cottage stands amid overs reer trees, 
ample shade, rowboat, quiet bathing beach, all water 
route from Boston. No more restful or healthful Pa 
in New England. $100 forentire season. Inquire B, 21, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass, 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE ARE RALLYING 


Of many evidences that this is true note the following : 


1. The treasurer reports a gain in receipts of $7,311.49 from Sunday Schools and Christian Endeavor Societies 
during eight months to April 30. 

2. A great gain in the number of mission study classes and the numbers enrolled in them has been made, and 
a beginning only has been made. 

3. Pastors are reporting frequently that since mission study was started their young people’s work has had new 
vitality because it has had a new objective. 

4. Since January 1, 1906, seventy-seven new subscribers under the Station Plan haye been received, many of 
them being from Endeavor Societies. The following stations are now open: Aruppukottai in India; Mt. Silinda 
in Africa; Pang Chuang in China; Sendai in Japan; and Harpoot in Turkey. A share is $30, but all subscribers, 
regardless of amount, receive report letters. 

5. Among late shareholders are the following Endeavor Societies: Riverhead, New York; North Church, Lynn, 
Mass.; Jacksonville, Ill.; Bethany Chapel, South Attleboro, Mass ; Oakville, Ct.; Plymouth Church, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; First Church, Los Angeles, Cal.; Berkeley Temple, Boston; First Church Mission Study Class, Malden, Mass. ; 
Chula Vista, Cal.; Welsh Congregational Church, Scranton, Pa.; Park Church, Berkeley, Cal.; Jennings, La. These 


amounts range from $25 to $125. 
PLANS FOR 1906-7 


1. The Station Plan for applying funds will be continued. See that the young people of your church become 
shareholders. : 


2 The mission study text-book will be ‘‘The Christian Conquest of India,” by Bishop J. M. Thoburn. The 
American Board has ordered a large edition. Ready June 20, or thereabouts. Order now. 


8. The India Reference Library of nine volumes will soon be ready. Catalog sent on application. Much other 
literature for young people will be available by September 1. 


ONLY A BEGINNING HAS BEEN MADE 


The young people of the Congregational Church, according to Dr. Arthur Smith, are awaking from the dead! By 
Prayer, and Study, and Gifts, they are proving it. Some are giving Life. By prayer and gifts especially let young 
people come to the support of Congregational Foreign Missions during June, July and August, in the effort of the 
American Board to round off its first annual receipts of $1,000,000. y 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


HARRY WADE Hicks, Assistant Secretary. 


Samuel J. Mills 


The Hero of the Haystack | 
By THOMAS C. RICHARDS 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 


i _ Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. The annual 
meeting will be held Wednesday, June 13,1906,at2P.M., 
in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for the election cf officers and the transaction 
of such business as may legally come before the meeting. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
| 8t., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
i zine, Seaman's Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM ©. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rey. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE C, PINNEO, Treasurer. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK, ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, JUNE 10-14, 1906. On Sunday, June 10, the 
‘iy | Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper will be administered at 
the close of the morning service. At4Pp.M. the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon will be delivered by Prof. William R. 
Arnold, Ph. D. ‘ 


@This is the life-story of the man 
who one hundred years ago woke 
the spint of Missions in America 
— the first Student Volunteer. 


wv f P 
ROBERT E. SPEER says of it 
Public examinations of the various classes will be held Chenactessred hy Bir cua Ok PRE es: 
The many Considerations of a boy’s life at “ o 3 BS 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 12 and 13. school Lone. the tex of.a-amiphiet aay bas It is an invaluable missionary book 


On Wednesday, at 2.30 Pp, M., the Alumni will hold their been written about this school. Though it 
annual meeting in the Churchill Room, with informal may uot influence a selection in favor OF this PARRA peculiar interest to the 


i addresses expressive of love and gratitude felt for the schoo',it will be read with interest by all who 


seminary. At 4.30 P.M, the ladies of the Seminar Sade te ; x : 
i Church will hold aroception (alawed bya colabic a are impressed with the equipmert and meth- friends of the Student Movement, of 
E y ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
at Bartlet Chapel. At 8 P.M., the Society of Inquiry will @ preparatory school. ie ‘ 2 
| hold its annual meeting inthe Seminary Church, The eps xe the American Board, of the Bible So- 
! address will be by Prof. George William Knox, D,D ‘ his pamphlet, which has been prepared 
iE eUR aE wigele ate eect at Behe) § with care and illustrated with numerous pho- BA : d ofall h ous 
Gin Diespadig AE UO ae ok Ah OTe tO Owes tographic reproductions. describes both by ciety, and of all our other missionary 
will be held in'the Seminary Chureh,. Address by Prof Teerd ane. plouike sayy otis CF ee ae es : ; 
yi De Heid fn the Romine eats Seo life as well as the advantages, natural beauty be organizations which owe so much, if 
in Bartlet Ona, SEA, roe ‘ and historic interest of the school’s surreund- ¥ F ; 
A limited number of rooms in the Seminary ges, Senta thoy terre co ee rane not their very existence, to Samuel |} 
buildings will be available for visiting alumni on appli- HALES eo laps Ge ach sapiatseuads Pedals 
cation, with meals at the Dining Hall. 4 Dr, H.1. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Mills’ initiative. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 


Fully illustrated and indexed 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


$1.25 net 
and EMBALMERS 


i! | 2326 and 2328 Washington St. OUR R U Cc S ‘ The Pilgrim Press 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
Hl All modern improvements under one roof, in- Chicago BOSTON New York 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 


rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, d aula 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- ah Rep ght! Jie le Ney ES ee ‘ i 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED ARME ; a | 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING | BEN OVATINOaN ORKS The Phillips Exeter 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT can See ae Academy 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 15 Temple Place, tel. 1211-2 oxford | 120th year opens Sept. 12,1906. For catalogue and views 
; RLAN P. ANEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. : 
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Event and Comment 


PION SINCLAIR’S book, The Jun- 

gle, when published recently, won 
from T. W. Higginson the praise of com- 
parison with Mrs, 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin as a great social document utiliz- 
ing fiction for ethical and civic ends. 
Mrs. Stowe never had any such prompt 
vindication as Mr. Sinclair has won. 
President Roosevelt read the book, was 
astounded byits charges, and at once sent 
Government officials posthaste to Chi- 
cago to study conditions. Evidence sub- 
stantiating Mr. Sinclair’s awful charges 
against the packing-houses was gathered 
and draughted for use in a scathing presi- 
dential message. Learning of this, the 
packers capitulated, pleaded for reserva- 
tion of the executive message because of 
its dire effect on our export trade and 
agreed not to use their well-known power 
at the national capital to halt for a day 
the drastic bill introduced by Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana, which was passed 
by the Senate on the 25th as a rider to 
the Agricultural Appropriation Bill. It 
goes farther in the direction of govern- 
mental control of industry than any other 
law on the statute books, and protects 
domestic consumers as well as foreign 
users of beef and its by-products from 
having to eat anything but wholesome 
meat. 


A Novelist’s Triumph 


NVESTIGATION by order of Con- 
gress, into the business methods of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
shows that officials and 
employees of every grade 
have been in the habit of 
receiving money for special favors to 
patrons of the road. Naturally they are 
blamed for doing this. Let it not be for- 
gotten that those who have sought to get 
advantage over rivals by purchasing these 
fayors are no less blamable. Let it be 
remembered also, that the general public 
consent to and share in this method of 
doing business. The porter of the sleep- 
ing car is employed by the railway com- 
pany, with the expectation that the 
traveler will purchase his better service 
by a gift, just as the shipper purchases 
that of the freight agent. In every de- 
partment of business, from the lowest 
situation to the highest, are men who are 
ready to sell special privileges which they 
control by their official positions in addi- 
tion to what are on sale for all; and for 
every such privilege there are eager takers 
at varying prices. This is as true of 
shops, factories, hotels and restaurants 
as it is of railroads and city halls and 
police departments. It will require a 
united moral effort of the American peo- 
ple to return to business methods in 
which the price marks of goods or service 
mean a square deal with equal terms for 


Common Part= 
ners in Graft 


“The Presbyterian 


all. It may help to that end to direct 
attention to particular places where speci- 
men exhibits of a well-nigh universal evil 
are being forced into view. 


OMINALLY DEFEATED, but prac- 

tically conquerors, the committee on 
forms and worship of the Presbyterian 
Church North emerges 
from the fray at the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Des 
Moines. Led by men who thought that 
the newly-composed book of prayer and 
forms of worship ‘‘smelt of priestcraft,’’ 
the minority was strong enough to stir 
up prolonged debate and to prevent the 
book going forth with a title page 
reading, ‘‘authorized by the General As- 
sembly.’”? But the work will stand, pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Pub. 
lication and announced as the product 
of the General Assembly’s committee, 
and put forth with its sanction, so why 
should Dr. yan Dyke complain? He does 
not, and by his tactful, irenic spirit in 
dealing with opponents during the some. 
what heated debate won new regard for 
himself and more friends for the cause of 
order in worship. He never intended, nor 
did the committee which he led nor the 
assembly which appointed it, to impose 
the order on the churches. It was always 
conceived as being entirely voluntary, to 
meet a movement within the denomina- 
tion which a census showed existed un- 
questionably, a movement away from 
pure voluntaryism and individualism in 
worship back to the historic Reformed 
practice under Knox and Calvin of both 
formal and informal prayer. 


Book of Prayer 


IVIL COURTS having denied the 

petition of the protesting minority 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
the General Assembly 
of that denomination 
and the similar highest judicatory of the 
Presbyterian Church North, consumma- 
ted last week the union of two groups 


Presbyterian Reunion 


of Christians whose separation began in - 


1808-10. When the larger and better 
known of these bodies a few years ago, 
after a ‘‘storm and stress period” of its 
own whose scars are not yet entirely 
healed, voted to revise the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and proceeded with 
the task bringing forth both a revision 
and a briefer statement of faith, it became 
easier for progressive men in the Cumber- 
land body to urge that the historic reasons 
for separation were abolished, and that 
there should be union. In 1904 the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of both groups voted in 
favor of combination. Since that time 
an aggressive minority, still large, within 
the Cumberland group, has opposed the 


union. If they now appeal from the 
lower to the higher Civil Court they are 
not likely to get a verdict as disturbing 
as the one which played havoc with the 
blending of the United and Free Scotch 
Presbyterian churches, for our civil courts 
do not favor overriding the ecclesiastical 
courts. The Northern Church having 
modified its historic attitude on the Negro 
question in order to affect this union, 
naturally will soon go a step farther 
and woo more persistently the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and ten years from 
now a united Presbyterian Church in the 
United States should be the fruit of union 
from within in one of the largest and rich- 
est of our Protestant army corps. 


E ANTICIPATE for our readers 
much pleasure and profit from 
reading the series of articles by Professor 
Steiner of Iowa College, 
Professor Steiner’s the first of which ap- 
Articles . 
pears this week. In 
connection with his pastoral and pulpit 
service of Center Church, Hartford, last 
summer he improved the opportunity to 
study afresh the varied elements that 
make up the population of our large New 
England cities and of many of our country 
communities. His nimble pen has put 
into literary form the harvesting of his 
keen eyes, and both his description and 
conclusions will be of great interest to 
pastors, home missionary officials and all 
who desire to see these alien strains in- 
corporated into our American life and 
assimilated to our American ideals. We 
presume there will be some dissent from 
some of Dr. Steiner’s opinions so frankly 
expressed, but we have given him liberty 
to speak his own mind and our readers 
are at equal liberty to dissent. The titles 
of the following articles in the series are: 
Hartford—Its Material Resources and Its 
Human Problems; Among the Slavs with 
Titus and Timothy; Boston, Wise and 
Otherwise; A Pious Pilgrimage; Among 
the Dreamers of the Kingdom. 


ENATORS BURTON of Kansas and 
Smoot of Utah should be expelled 
from the Senate immediately. The de- 
cision of the Federal 

Supreme Court ad- 

verse to Mr. Burton’s plea leaves him 
without any further defense on proved 
charges of criminality and corruption 
while in office, he being the highest placed 
‘‘grafter’’ disclosed during our present 
era of shame. He should not be allowed 
to resign. He should be expelled. It is 
not a suitable time for temporizing or 
for leniency.—As for Senator Smoot of 
Utah, Senator Burrows, chairman of the ~ 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 


Burton and Smoot Go! 


rh | 
| 
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who favors expulsion of the representa- 
tive of polygamy, is reported in a Detroit 
journal as openly charging the delay and 
evasion in this case to politics and to 
the questionable relations of Republican 
party managers with the Mormon Church. 
He brands his colleagues ascowards. This 
statement of the senator confirms rumors 
from Washington and may make neces- 
sary pressure on Congress in the way of 
petition and retaliatory political action. 


ARY LYON’S fame as a pioneer in 

the education of women will in- 
crease for yet many years. Therefore it 
is important news that a 
daguerreotype of her, 
taken sixty-one years ago for one of her 
pupils who went as a missionary to India, 
has recently come to light, and that a 
portrait made from it was unveiled last 
week at Mt. Holyoke College, painted by 
Miss Louise Rogers Jewett, professor of 
art in that institution. The artist says 
that ‘‘the dim little picture seems more 
convincing and satisfying than the other 
likenesses of Mary Lyon, having a sug- 
gestion of the vigor, animation and sense 
of humor which accord with what is 
known of her character and conduct, and 
that delicate modeling which is the great 
charm of daguerreotypes.’’ For the rest 
Miss Jewett has wrought from descrip- 
tions of Miss Lyon by those who knew 
her. Mrs. Boynton, a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke, of the Class of 1848, gives this 
picture of her: 


A New Portrait 


Rather under the medium height, with a 
strong, muscular frame, a florid complexion, 
with blazing, light blue, Saxon eyes, kindly, 
severe or pathetic as occasion warranted, but 
with now and then a sparkle of merriment; 
hair of palest auburn, the sunny waves just 
sparsely threaded with gray, and so riotous 
in habit as to be never quite as smooth as 
fashion decreed, strands of it waving and 
jiggling about her temples in an entirely 
unwished-for manner. She always wore a 
demure little lace cap, strings flying as she 
hurried about, with a generous coil of her 
beautiful hair gleaming through its thin 
meshes behind. 


URE as the morrow’s coming is alter- 
ation of the structure of the British 
Government if the House of Lords chooses 
Satie ug to stand athwart the great 
Riek Westin democratic uprising which 
was revealed in the recent 
parliamentary elections and which has 
prompted the Campbell-Bannerman Min- 
istry to set about enacting legislation for 
social betterment. If the representatives 
of the feudal England and of the Church 
of England decide to defeat the Educa- 
tion Act, to nullify laws favorable to 


-wage-earners, and to reject the plan to 


limit suffrage to ‘‘the one man one yote”’ 
principle, why then, as Mr. D. Lloyd 
George said last week, the Ministry will 
make a direct appeal to the people on the 
issue of reconstruction of the upper par- 
liamentary house, and dis-establishment 
of Church and State. In a reconstructed 
house ecclesiastics would have no such 
undue representation as now exists.— 
Lord Avebury (formerly Sir John Lub- 
bock) last week raised anew the matter 
of general disarmament of the nations of 
Europe, which if it should come of course 
would make our own present increasing 
taxation and expenditure for military 
purposes unnecessary. He described the 
growth of socialism in Europe as due 


in no little part to the economic burdens 
caused by the huge indebtedness ever in- 
creasing, due mainly to military expendi- 
ture. Lord Fitzmaurice replying for the 
Foreign Office said he did not see why 
disarmament should not be realized, or 
why Great Britain might not lead Europe 
toward it. These are inspiring words, 
prophetic of a new day; and it behooves 
the United States to do all it can by its 
highest official representatives to aid in 
making the next conference at The Hague 
one which will grapple squarely with the 
Old Man of the Sea, who is on the shoul- 
ders of humanity in the Occident. 


ING ALFONSO by wedding Princess 

Ena of Battenburg, of the British 
royal family, not only gains a wife of 
character and good 
stock whom he seems 
really to love, but he binds together 
Spain and England in a way that cannot 
but be profitable in more ways than one 
to the ancient but weakened monarchy. 
Spain’s present political and economic 
status is much better than it was a decade 
ago. Loss of her colonial possessions has 
been a national blessing. Compared, how- 
ever, with her former glory, when the 
Americas were her footstool and Europe 
lived in dread of her military power, she 
is a withered nation, suffering for past 
errors and sins, but repentant and pass- 
ing through the process of regeneration 
to better days. In this process British 
aid will be valuable, as is the counsel of 
a strong friend always. We may regret 
the forced conversion of Princess Ena to 
the Roman Catholic faith, but at the 
same time must, believe that the young 
king has won a better helpmate than if 
he had confined his royal quest to women 
born Catholics. 


Spain’s English Queen 


USSIA TREMBLES on the brink of a 
revolution, the Czar and the bureau- 
cracy haying refused to grant the de- 
mands of the lower house of 
the Douma for amnesty, and 
the Douma in reply having 
expressed in fiery eloquence and in reso- 
lution its practically unanimous rejection 
of the Czar’s terms, its distrust of the 
present Cabinet or any other similarly 
constituted, and its demand for a Cabinet 
responsible to it. The text of the resolu- 
tion adopted by all factions of the peoples’ 
representatives, was drafted by the Labor 
party. It reads thus: 

By its refusal to satisfy the popular de- 
mands the government clearly shows its 
disregard of the real interests of the people 
and its plain unwillingness to relieve from the 
shadow of new disasters a. country which is 
harassed by poverty, lawlessness and the con- 
tinued, unpunished arbitrariness of the au- 
thorities. The lower house of Parliament 
considers that it is its plain duty to proclaim 
to the country its complete distrust of an irre- 
sponsible ministry. It regards as a most 
necessary condition to the pacification of the 
country and fruitful work by Parliament the 
immediate resignation of the present Cabinet 
and its replacement by a ministry possessing 
its confidence, 

This action was taken on the 26th, ever 
a memorable day in Russia’s history. It 
sent a thrill through the empire, and at 
once drove the Czar and his advisers to 
sober reflection on the situation they 
faced. Reports from all parts of the 
empire—especially from along the Black 
Sea and from Moscow—previously had 


Revolution or 
Evoltftion 
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told of grave unrest and seething revolt. 
Assassination of hated officials carried 
out by the revolutionary party was be- 
coming chronic. Should the will of the 
people, moderately expressed by a party 
preferring evolution to revolution, be 
defied, whose then would be the blame 
for all the horrors of revolution? Obvi- 
ously the man who incarnates autocracy. 


Changes in the Theology of 
Congregationalists 


An editorial in last week’s Congrega- 
tionalist discussed the theological situa- 
tion in our denomination, suggested by 
the conviction of Dr. Crapsey for her- 
esy in the Episcopal Church. The ques- 
tion remained to be answered this week, 
What specific changes have occurred in 
the theological belief of Congregational- 
ists during the last twenty-five years? 
As before, we avail ourselves of the arti- 
cle on this subject by Prof. Williston 
Walker in the American Journal of 
Theology. Dr. Walker is professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale Divinity 
School, the author of Creeds and Plat- 
forms of Congregationalism and a his- 
tory of the denomination. He affirms 
that our churches hold steadfastly to 
these truths inherited from our fathers, 
“the righteous rule of God, the sinful- 
ness of man, redemption through Christ 
and the certainty of divine mercy and 
retribution.’’ In defining and expressing 
these truths Congregationalists are in- 
fluenced by the well-known tendencies 
of theological thought which affect the 
whole Christian Church, to which they 
have perhaps been more sensitive than 
most other denominations. Our ecclesi- 
astical liberty and the high standard of 
education for our ministry have encour- 
aged inquiry after truth and open mind- 
edness in receiving it. 

It is a ground of satisfaction that there 
is no distinctively Congregational theol- 
ogy. Neither does our denomination 
avowedly adopt any one theological 
leader or school. Prof. Edwards A. 
Park’s affirmation to the National Coun- 
cil of 1865 that ‘‘the man who, having 
pursued a three years’ course of study 
—having studied the Bible in the original 
languages—is not a Calvinist, is not a 
respectable man,’ would provoke only 
a smile in any of our assemblies. Ar- 
minians are probably as numerous as 
Calvinists among us, and neither class 
would adopt the teachings of either of 
these theologians without qualification. 
Indeed, the systems which bear their 
names are as distinctly relegated to a 
past era as the Ptolemaic or Tychonic 
systems of astronomy. Theology, which 
our fathers wrought into a system by 
intellectual and logical formularies, is 
now rather the commonly accepted con- 
clusions from spiritual experience. 

As to our belief in God—our fathers 
looked up to him as enthroned above all 
things, directing and guiding to a pre- 
determined end the universe he had cre- 
ated. We realize him as the supreme 
pervading personality in all things, re- 
vealing himself in the universe evolving 
through him into perfection in which 
man created: in his image shall perfectly 
reflect his righteousness, truth and love. 
We use the phrases, the divine imma- 
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nence to express his relation to the 
universe, and the divine fatherhood to 
express his relation to mankind. 

As to our belief in Christ—our fathers 
looked up to him as the second person 
in the Trinity, seated at the right hand 


' of the throne of God the Father, after 


having purchased the forgiveness of our 
sins and the remission of sentence of 
eternal death by his death on the cross 
and his resurrection from the tomb. We 
see in him who is the ideal man, the 
Father manifested to human apprehen- 
sion, the unique revelation of God to 
men. Through him we know God and 
we worship the Father in him. We do 
not attempt to put into exact forms of 
statement the relations between the Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Spirit whose mani- 
festation as God we behold in Jesus 
Christ. To quote Professor Walker here: 
“Whether by the virgin-birth, by pre- 
existence as the eternal Logos, by endue- 
ment at baptism, by Davidic descent, by 
all these lines of argument combined, 
or by others like his sinlessness and 
moral oneness with the Father, that 
unity is to be explained or no, the great 
truth to which these interpretations bear 
witness is the fundamental fact of Chris- 
tianity—that of the incarnation. Its 
explication is relatively a matter of spec- 
ulation; its reality is of prime impor- 
tance.”’ 

Our fathers regarded man as created 
perfect in one human pair, who by willful 
disobedience to a divine command cor- 


rupted and brought )sentence of eternal 


death on the whole human race descended 
from them. Our fathers believed that 
Jesus Christ coming as God in a human 
form begotten through the power of the 
Holy Spirit and born of the Virgin Mary, 
by his sufferings and physical death in- 
flicted on him by men, endured the equiv- 
alent of the punishment of sinners sen- 
tenced to eternal death and delivered 
from it certain members of the human 
race foreordained to be saved. We be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ the Son of God 
living, suffering and dying as a man 
among men revealed the self-sacrificing 
love of God for his children who. include 


all mankind, and that this manifestation 
continued through the Spirit of God in. 


and among men, is teaching sinners the 


nature of sin and the character of God, 


and is drawing all men unto him. 

Our fathers believed that the Bible was 
the only written revelation by God, that 
all its words were dictated or inspired 
by him and therefore to be received 
as absolute truth without admixture of 
error. We believe that the books of the 
Bible are the record of the revelation of 
God by writers under his guidance who 
sought faithfully to make known his will. 
The convincing evidence of its divine 


_authority is in the response of our spirit- 


ual nature to its counsels, consolations 
and commands. 

Our fathers believed that the New 
Testament revealed the divine plan and 
pattern of Christ’s Church on earth and 
that it was Congregational in its organ- 
ization. We believe that the Congrega- 


__ tional order is best suited to the Christian 


development of the individual, to ‘‘intel- 
ligent discipleship, mutual responsibil- 
ity, direct loyalty to Christ alone, full 
rounded Christian manhood.” We hold, 
however, that whenever and wherever 
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modifications of this order are found to 
be best suited to advance the kingdom of 
Christ they should be adopted, and that 
the disciples of Christ of all denomina- 
tions should work together as far as is 
practicable to show their unity in spirit 
and to bring his kingdom to perfection. 
We seek not only the salvation of the 
individual through obedience to him but 
the subjection to him of the social order 
and of the kingdoms of this world. 

Our fathers believed that men could be 
saved only by believing on Jesus Christ 
before they died. The theological contro- 
versies of the last twenty-five years have 
resulted at least in toleration for Chris- 
tians who express a reasonable hope that 
those who die without knowledge of 
Christ may not have closed their proba- 
tion in this life. The tendency thus indi- 
cated has gone so far that some Congre- 
gationalists who believe, as all Christians 
do, in the final triumph of righteous- 
ness over sin, hold also that it is not 
an unwarranted hope that this triumph 
may include the final redemption from 
sin of all the children of God. Such Con- 
gregationalists are not Universalists in 
that they do not hold as a doctrine to 
be defended and preached the gift of eter- 
nal life finally accepted by allmen. Many 
believe that character which is evil and 
tending in the direction of evil may 
become hopelessly and eternally fixed. 
Others prefer to accept the alternative 
that evil characters are finally extin- 
guished in the progress of the moral 
universe to the supreme triumph of 
righteousness. These differences of view 
provoke less discussion than they would 
haye done a generation ago because at- 
tention is now directed not so much to 
the future life as to delivering mankind 
from present evils and the establishment 
of the kingdom of God in this present 
world. 

Congregationalists believe as intensely 
as they ever did in the awful destructive 
power of sin, and the certainty of retri- 
bution. They never had larger apprehen- 
sion than now of the life of the Spirit as 
the only worthy aspiration of those made 
in the image of God and of the call of 
God to men to hold forth the word of life, 
and to proclaim the authority of Christ 
and his salvation to all the nations. 

While we have made free use of Profes- 
sor Walker’s-article, he is not to be held 
responsible for these statements. In this 
brief space it has been possible only to 
indicate in broad outline the movement 
among Congregationalists toward restate- 
ment of the chief doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. 


New Factors in Missionary 
Propaganda 


It is being said frequently of late and 
it needs to be repeated until the fact is 
generally realized; that the real problem 
of missionary advance today is in the 
home churches. No insuperable obstacle 
confronts the missionaries on the field, 
the task of administering that work is 
relatively easy. There is no alarming 
scarcity of men and women for the work, 
though no mission board is over-supplied 
with candidates physically, intellectually, 
socially and spiritually competent. The 
great outstanding need is a church awak- 
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ened to the dimensions of the missionary 
opportunity. 

Such a situation gives special interest: 
to the article on page 782 by Rey. F. H. 
Means on The Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement. Here is an organization 
which in three years has developed into: 
an important agency operating in the 
leading evangelical denominations. Its 
working force of capable young secre- 
taries, its corps of wise and experienced 
supervisors, its plant at Silver Bay, its . 
network of machinery reaching into all 
parts of the country, make it a power 
actual and potential. Its annual budget 
is now in the neighborhood of $40,000: 
raised by registration fees at the summer 
conferences, its publication department 
and by contributions from individuals, 
Its object is to enlist young people in 
the churches in the support of missions 
and to arouse hearty and sustained en- 
thusiasm through mission classes, insti- 
tutes, literature and constant appeals of 
one sort and another on the part of the 
organizing secretaries. The movement is 
establishing itself in the hearts of little 
groups of young people here and there. 
What the Student Volunteer movement 
is seeking to be to the 100,000 college 
students of the country, this movement 
undertakes to do in behalf of the 14,000,- 
000 young people. Viewed either from 
the standpoint of money invested in it 
year by year, or from the men actively 
engaged in it, as well as from the point 
of view of the established missionary 
societies with which it is formally related, 
the movement may well command cur 
respect and sympathy. 

Particularly to be noted is the fact that 
the upspringing of this movement indi- 
cates a situation in the churches calling 
for new measures. The presupposition 
behind both the young people’s and the 
Student Volunteer movement, is that 
there is not sufficient vitality and lead- 
ership in the individual colleges and 
churches to sustain missionary effort on 
the level where it ought to be today. 
Such being the case, an outside and highly 
organized campaign must bring pressure 
to bear from point to point, and by the 
force of its initiative and through the 
power of united action, generate the en- 
thusiasm in home and foreign missions 
which ought to be the native atmosphere 
of every church of Christ. In other 
words, it seems to be necessary today to 
spend thousands of dollars, simply to get 
churches to take their legitimate share 
of missionary burden. None of the 
money used by the young people’s move- 
ments or by the Student Volunteer move- 
ment, which expends some $25,000 annu- 
ally, goes to the foreign field. The time 
has gone by when the printed appeal or 
the pastor’s word suffices to open purse 
strings and hearts. We may deplore this 
fact, but granted that such a situation 
exists, leaders of Christian work are 
bound to take steps to meet it. Indeed, 
the Church Missionary Society of Eng- 
land has of late years multiplied its force 
of workers among the churches and 
divided great Britain into perhaps a 
score of districts, to the cultivation of 
each of which one man gives his entire 
time. 

These outside organizations have come 
up under the providence of God to meet a 
certain emergeacy. Their effect upon the 
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churches would be disastrous if they 
were not closely related to older organi- 
zations, and operated by discreet and 
consecrated men. They are designed, not 
to supplant, but to supplement the work 
of pastors and laymen in the local church. 
Before them all is the splendid task of 
creating such missionary enthusiasm in 
the rising generation that it will not 
much longer be possible to say that the 
crux of the missionary problem is in the 
home churches. 


The Children’s Sunday 


As Children’s Sunday draws near once 
more with its brightness and promise, 
the significance of this now thoroughly 
established anniversary may well be pon- 
dered. Is the day observed merely to 
give the children a happy time by adorn- 
ing the sanctuary with flowers, by import- 
ing into it singing birds and by adapting 
the service to their childish comprehen- 
sion? Is it not also an important object 
lesson touching the responsibility of the 
Church fifty-two weeks in the year for 
its children and the golden opportunity 
it has of planting and nurturing in them 
the graces and virtues of the Christian 
life? 

The belief that religion is for children, 
that to them pre-eminently belongs the 
kingdom of God, has now thoroughly 
established itself in modern thought. But 
the church has yet to bring its practice 
and policy up to the level of its theory. 
No more gladdening token of the pres- 
ence of the Spirit in the churches today 
is to be found than in the universal and 
insistent demand for better Sunday school 
instruction and more faithful spiritual 
care by pastors and parents. The most 
fruitful discussion in the religious con- 
ventions which we attend range around 
this subject. As yet the church bestows 
far too little attention upon persons be- 
tween ten and twenty years of age com- 
pared with the efforts it puts forth in 
behalf of adults already in its member- 
ship or hardened sinners without the 
fold. Nevertheless evidence both from 
history and psychology shows that the 
earlier years of life are those in which we 
may expect the main response to spiritual 
truth and the enlistment under the ban- 
ner of Christ. However, we rejoice that 
progress is being made in this desirable 
able direction. 

On the side of extension of Sunday 
school influence into new fields much is to 
be said in connection with Children’s Sun- 
day. For the prosecution of this urgent 
work our denomination depends chiefly 
upon the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. Whatitis already 
doing is shown in part by articles and 
illustrations in thisnumber. The picture 
of some of the workers of the society 
will be of interest to many Congrega- 
tionalists all over the land. It shows the 
secretary, the veteran superintendent and 
other workers down to the youngest mis- 
sionary. These able and earnest men are 
accomplishing much in the pioneer field, 
organizing Sunday schools where there 
are none and developing them as preaching 
stations until from them churches grow. 
They have organized over four hundred 
schools this past. year and reorganized 
half as many. About half the American 
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Congregational churches begun last year 
grew out of their work. 

An agency accomplishing such results 
and many similar ones which we have 
not space to enumerate, deserves well of 
Congregational churches. Many churches 
are accustomed to devote their collections 
on Children’s Sunday to the important 
work. The calls for advance this year 
are numerous and loud. Since his as- 
sumption of the secretaryship of the so- 
ciety a year ago Dr. F. K. Sanders has 
traveled extensively over the broad field, 
conferred with the workers and acquired 
an understanding of the work in its unity, 
variety and potential power. Heis now 
in Oklahoma, from which he will soon 
return with a moving story of the oppor- 
tunities in the great new Southwest. The 
society if it had the means could place to 
advantage a score or more workers in the 
field. We again put upon the hearts of 
Congregationalists this enterprise of 
helping to start in neglected sections 
of the country these nurseries of Chris- 
tian life. 


Hendrik Ibsen 


Each new age has its leaders of intel- 
lectual and ethical revolt who have their 
part to play in clearing the ground for 
changes and reforms. Such leaders were 
Rousseau and Voltaire in the eighteenth 
century; such was the work of the Nor- 
wegian poet, Hendrik Ibsen, whose death, 
after a long period of physical decline, 
fixes the attention of the world for the 
moment on the trend of his teaching and 
his influence in present overturnings and 
social changes. 

His life, spent largely in self-chosen 
exile, need not detain us long, but it is 
important to note that it began in a 
Christian home of the narrower sort, 
under a dry rule of hard observances, 
and that his revolt carried him not merely 
to the abandonment of Christianity but 
to a nearly complete severance of per- 
sonal relations with most of his family. 
For here we strike the keynote of his 
life—an intense and militant individual- 
ism working in ironic criticism of the 
existing social order. 

Briefly, then, Ibsen was a poet-anarch- 
ist, with keen, severe, unhumorous eyes; 
but a poet first and far more intent upon 
his art than teaching. He is an inciter 
of discussion rather than the prophet or 
instrument of social change. A single 
quotation from a letter to his chief dis- 
ciple, George Brandes, vividly pictures 
his attitude of thought. It was written 


at the moment when the Italians, in tak- 


ing possession of Rome, had put an end 
to the long nightmare of the papal civil 
rule: 


At last they have taken Rome away from us 
human beings and given it to the politicians. 
Where shall we take refuge now? Rome was 
the one sanctuary in Europe; the only place 
that enjoyed true liberty—freedom from the 
political liberty—tyranny. I do not think I 
shall visit it again after what has happened. 
All that is delightful—the unconsciousness, 
the dirt—will disappear; for every statesman 
that makes his appearance there, an artist will 
be ruined. And then the glorious aspiration 
after liberty—that is at an end now. Yes— 
I must confess that the only thing I love about 
liberty is the struggle for it; I care nothing 
for the possession of it. 


Ibsen, like other merely Hees proph- 
ets of reyolt, missed both the sobering 
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effects of social responsibility and the 
skill to organize an overturn of the social 
and religious order which he hated. It 
is doubtful whether he would have re- 
tained interest in achieved reforms. One 
of the most skillful of the world’s drama- 
tists, his dramas do not hold the stage. 
The breadth of Shakespeare’s humor, the 
deep insight of Dante or Browning, the 
geniality of Goethe, were not for him. 
He stated and developed the revolt of 
souls against the conventions of society— 
into the deeper life of the race in self- 
denials and mutual dependencies and into 
the true spirit of Christ and Christianity 
he never penetrated. : 

If there are any lessons to be drawn 
from a career which, for lack of con- 
structive and dynamic power, bids fair to 
be less and less significant as the trans- 
formation of social life goes on, they 
may be found in two lines: First, in re- 
minding us of the saving power of humor 
in the life and thought of man, a fact 
which Christian thought has often, to its 
great loss, left out of the account. Sec- 
ond, in emphasizing once more the im- 
portance of geniality in the Christian life 
of the home. The list of enemies of the 
Church who have been nurtured in un- 
genial Christian homes, from Julian (called 
the Apostate) to Ibsen is appalling. Dis- 
cipleship is the leaven and not the con- 
tradiction of life, and the sour discomfort 
of an ungenial Christian home makes the 


true seedbed of revolt and provides the © 


best nourishment for unbelief. 


The Problems of Life 


What Are Life’s Deepest Things * 


No man has rightly estimated the value 
of his life until he takes account of the 
fact that God is deeply interested in it. 
God’s love and care must be the correct- 
ive of our discouragements, as his justice 


and majesty are correctives of our self- — 


conceit. I dare not hold myself worth- 
less while I know that God counts me of 
the highest worth. And my relation to 
God, which he himself established and 
the meaning of which I as yet know only 
in part, must afford the deepest values 
and the most significant wir shies of 
life, 

An ideal which leaves this personal re- 
lation to God out of the account -will 


inevitably result in a belittling estimate 


of humanity. We are not great, except 


in the enfolding greatness of God. The 
world will go on its way unshaken and un- 


remembering when we are gone. Our 
little life can have but small results. 
But the deepest question is not what we 


are to the world, for though the earth 5 


itself should perish, our value to God 
would still remain. By his ordering we 


exist and our real worth is gers bifermica % 


we have for him. 


The deepest possibility of human life is f i 


found in God’s ideal for us;-its deepest — 


experience in communion with him while — 


he works toward that ideal, clarifying, 


purifying, enriching our own ideals until | 


they come into harmony with his thotght — 
and wish. Let aman think of himself as 


* Prayer meeting topic for June 3-9. What Are” : 


Life’s Deepest Things? Matt. 6: 19-36; 1 Cor. 2: 


1-16; Eph. 3: 14-21. Values of life as determined — py 


by our ideals. Have we little hopes, or great? The 
joy of a deepening experience. 
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the dwelling place and instrument of God 
and he will begin to understand some- 
thing of the real dignity and the unfath- 
omable depth of human life. Our hopes 
are not little, they are great. If God 
loves us, we can never think lightly or 
sneeringly of life’s experience. We are 
not dependent upon earth’s sunshine, be- 
cause we live in the light of the presence 
of God. 

Ours, too, is the joy of a deepening ex- 
perience, the dignity of an inviolable 
self-respect. We all think more highly 
of ourselves than we ought to think—we 
have none of us ever put an estimate on 
the value of our lives which comes near 
the reality of their worth—this is the 
paradox of the Christian life. He who 
measures himself by his possessions, his 
attainments, his learning, even his seem- 
ing necessity to the progress of the world, 
accepts too high an estimate. But he 
who measures the worth of his life by 
its relation to God and what God has 
done to establish and develop his purpose 
in it—by the life of Christ and his passion, 
by the Holy Spirit’s work—though he can 
only make a poor beginning of under- 
standing what these things mean, cannot 
put too high a value on his life. 


In Brief 


G. Campbell Morgan says that the modern 
preaching fails most in its appeal to the will. 


This is the season for resolutions, which 
pour out of religious assemblies in profusion. 
-If they were voted on by ballot there would 
be fewer passed but they would mean more. 


Present day extortionate rates for ice are 
forcing citizens to ask, If cities and towns 
can rightly and profitably supply water to 
citizens in liquid form, why not in the frozen? 


Owing-to the fact that we go to press a 
day earlier than usual on account of Memo- 
rial Day, reports of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting and the Congregational Club will 
appear in our next issue. 


Here’s a reverent bow to the memory of 
Wasall Kireera, a Russian miner in Greens- 
burg, Pa., who lost his life in saving three 
boys’ lives in a coal mine last week. A “‘for- 
eigner’”’? Yes, buf a man. 

————— 


Haven’t they been having a fine time at the 
Pacific Coast Congress in Los Angeles! The 
disaster in and around San Francisco seems 
not to haye shadowed but to have glorified 
the m eting. See the report of the opening 
day on page 793. 


Your coal bills seem high do they? Well 


one of the coal mining companies in favor 


with the Pennyslvania Railroad because brib- 
ing its officials, has paid 109 per cent. in 
dividends since 1896. Simpleisn’t it, when you 
know how it is done? 


Seoteh: Presbyterian scholars—and laymen 
as well—are having fun chuckling over Pro- 
fessor Lindsay’s remark in his lately issued 


_ History of the Reformation, that Erasmus’ 


personal appearance suggested ‘‘a descent 
from a long line of maiden aunts.’’ 


Apropos of the fact that. one-third of the 


Nonconformists in the British Parliament are 
-Congregationalists, Rev. J. D. Jones says 
ours is a polity peculiarly adapted to train 
_ public-spirited Christian men. Could we ver- 


ify that statement by a poll of our national 


= 


_ Congress? 


©) Phe! tri-union movement already has pro- 
duced a singer with a hymn for the united 
church. The current Independent has A 
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Hymn for the Pilgrim Church by Rev. Allen 
E. Cross, associate pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston, a delegate to the Dayton 
Conference, 


A young people’s committee was appointed 
by the Council of the English Congregational 
Union, and the Christian World has discov- 
ered that the average age of the members is 
about sixty years. Youth lasts long in the 
churches, but the official gaidance of the 
young people’s societies is mostly intrusted 
to youth which is parental and perennial. 


“J have never had anything to do in the 
way of Congregational interests that has 
seemed to me so well worth while as this 
visit to the coast,’”’ so writes Dr. Gladden in 
a private letter just at hand accompanying a 
report of his experiences which we shall print 
next week. The brethren on the ground 
doubtless had kept Dr. Gladden busy. 


The national capital is the logical meeting 
place for national gatherings of Roman Cath- 
olics, because with strategy they have massed 
their church’s educational and administrative 
headquarters there. One hundred missioners 
assemble there early in June to discuss the 
ideals and methods of evangelistic work 
among non-Christians and among Protestants. 


The preacher to the recent Synod of Eng- 
lish Presbyterians exhorted them to greater 
public spirit and a larger share in dealing 
with public questions affecting the religious, 
social and moral welfare of the people. Only 
so, he said, could Presbyterianism hope to 
get any grip on the modern England, which 
cares much less for doctrine than Scotland 
where Presbyterianism flourishes bast. 


The American Israelite deplores the lack 
of zeal for Judaism pure and simple among 
American Jews, and contrasts it with the 
zest which is shown when the Jew becomes 
a Christian Scientist, a Theosophist or a 
Spiritualist. It adds: 


The going astray after strange gods seems 
to be in the Jewish blood; the Israelites of 
the desert gave enough and to spare for the 
service of the tabernacle; but they stripped 
themselves of their jewelry for Aaron’s calf. 


The expulsion of twenty students from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, for ducking an 
alleged informer in a pond, is a drastic as- 
sertion of the necessity of discipline in that 
institution. But it is the act of a faculty led 
by a courageous, fair-minded and popular 
principal and its justice we think will not be 


’ questioned. Is not here an argument for 


persuading more students to attend the old 
theological seminary on Andover Hill as a 
missionary field? 


What a humiliating chapter in the history 
of administration of our customs service, that 
the ambassador from France eshould have 
occasion to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the fact that a gift of official docu- 
ments from the President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives had been sold by 
auction at a Washington sale, and were only 
saved from going to-a junk shop by the in- 
terest of a Frenchman resident in the capital. 


Here is a clerical etching, from a recent 
English book on parsons: 


Symmachus may be said to have two man- 
ners, which I must take the liberty of. de- 
scribing as the Haw-haw and the Hee-hee. 
His Haw-haw manner is the one which he 
assumes when he meets a stranger, about 
whose pretensions he is dubious, or when he 
is with a friend whom he suspects of under- 
estimating him. His Hee-hee manner is a 


free and easy pose, diversified with a short 
“giggle, which he reserves for his intimates. 


Neither of these manners really commends 
him, as he thinks they do. ; 


Drs. George A. Gordon and R. F. Horton, 
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the well-known London Congregational leader, 
agree in their impressions of Palestine, in 
respect to the horror caused by the secta- 
rian bitterness that is found there, and they 
join in telling of the terribleness of the di- 
vided Christendom that exists in the land 
which Jesus trod. But whereas Dr. Horton 
reports the net result of his trip as one com- 
pelling a ‘‘struggle of the soul to recover 
tone and faith,’’ Dr. Gordon shows in every 
sermon he preaches the enriching effect of 
his trip to the Holy Land. 


Our compliments to the president of the ~ 
National Association of Clothiers for the 
sensible advice given to his fellow-tailors last 
week on the subject of business and vacations. 
His ideal of a business man is one who like 
James Ford Rhodes, the historian, or more 
recently George Foster Peabody, quits busi- 
ness when he has enough and stops going 
round and round ina eage like a captive 
squirrel. That is a good simile for many a 
man. Nor did the good advice stop here. 
‘* Vacations,’’ he said, ‘are the coupons on 
the bonds of industry that mature semi-an- 
nually. Cut these coupons regularly, so that 
they in turn may be vitalized and bear in- 
terest.’’ 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


Sampling the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion meetings in Boston last week I happened 
in when recent converts from other denomina- 
tions were frankly giving their autobiogra- 
phies. It was interesting, and in a way im- 
pressive, as every honest soul: disclosure must 
be, and the narrative in one case at least, of 
brutal boycotting by a Western community 
absolutely devoid of toleration, made one’s 
blood boil. In most cases there was frank 
admission of the worth and goodness of the 
sects which had been deserted, and the con- 
verts evidently had learned the truth of Colonel 
Higginson’s saying that no one really has 
risen superior to an outworn creed until he 
has learned not to kick it after it has been 


cast aside. i 


* * 

The bringing of fraternal greetings from 
Trinitarian Congregationalists to the Uni- 
tarians this year devolved on Pres. William 
R. Campbell of the Education Society, whose 
speech because of its piquancy of form and 
solidity of content, as well as its hearty spirit 
of appreciation and willingness to confeder- 
ate, captured his hearers and made a very 
pleasing impression. President Campbell did 
no more than others have done in recent years 
in showing how close the ties of spirit, in- 
tellect and polity are between the two wings, 
how absolutely necessary it is that they stand 
together against a prelatical and sacramen- 
tarian conception of religion which is gather- 
ing numerical strength in New England, and 
how confident each group may beof the other’s 
loyalty to the original Pilgrim ideal of religion 
during the coming period of evolution and of 
stress. But more than this, he hinted that 
with the coming of day the present division of 
the night might be done away with. 


ye 


Mr. Campbell’s reference to recent changes 
at the Harvard Divinity School and Harvard 
University deserves to be quoted in full. He 
said: ‘* Recent measures of your representa- 
tives at Harvard have revived and strength- 
ened enormously the sense of and satisfaction 
in the reality and surviving values of our 
confederacy. I take this occasion on behalf 
of my comrades to recognize the hospitality to 
your allies as well as the hearty spirit with 
which you have offered to rectify the dis- 
puted boundary. No discussion is needed. 
We, who certainly have not been the least in 
our educational efforts and sacrifices amony 
the churehes in this land, are grateful to be- 
come once more a vital part of our most an- 
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cient as well as our greatest New England 
and American university.”’ 


4 te 


Dr. Benjamin Trueblood of the Society of 
Friends, the well-known secretary of the 
American Peace Society, at this same session, 
in bringing the salutations of the Friends to 
the Unitarians said that in his opinion, within 
@ generation, the Hicksite and Orthodox 
Friends would be united, their historic divi- 
sion over Christology passing. 


ee Be 


I have heard Dr. Cadman several times now 
as an after-dinner speaker. I should like to 
hear him preach religion or grapple before a 
clerical club with some problem of the higher 
‘intellectual life. Of his power as an orator 
and speaker on postprandial occasions there 
can be no doubt. In fluency and rapidity of 
utterance he rivals Phillips Brooks or Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie. There is a lapidary touch 
to his phrases occasionally which indicates 
processes like unto those of Dr. Hillis. His 
physical vitality contributes to increase the 
air of mental and moral certitude with which 
Opinions are ventured. Anecdotage in nor- 
mal proportions gives variety and relief to 
the tension of the long and soaring flights of 
speech. There is abundant proof that his- 
tory, biography and literature have been faith- 
fully reaped, and a super-loyal memory feeds 
the golden grain in the hopper from which 
the nutritious grist flows forth. Personalities 
rather than principles, events rather than 
tendencies would seem to be the foci of his 
thought. Cannot we hear him preach some 
time in Boston, or read a paper at our Minis- 
ters’ Meeting? We know he can soar. May 
we see him dive? We know he can describe. 
May we hear him analyze? We know hecan 
charm? May we be convinced? 


In and Around Boston 


Thirteen Fortunate Years 


Since last September, South Church of West 
Roxbury, has organizeda Y.P.S. C. E. of twen- 
ty-five members, very faithful in attendance. 
The women have organized a Sunshine Auxil- 
iary among the Juniors which has a regular 
monthly attendance of forty. A club of young 
ladies, called the Anatolia, has forty members, 
and the monthly meetings devoted to missions 
and philanthropy are of a high order. The 
pastor’s Lenten Class this year numbered 
sixteen, ranging in age from twelve to twenty- 
four. They used Rey. H. A. Bridgman’s 
book, Steps Christward, and found it interest- 
ing and helpful. The pastor knows of no 
book that surpasses it for this purpose. 

The thirteenth anniversary of Dr. F. W. 
Merrick, May 6, was celebrated by receiving 
nine members, six on confession. Most of 
these were adults, and some were the result 
of the pastor’s Lenten Class. For several 
months Dr, Merrick has been working to 
raise the church debt, which when he came 
was $13,000 to $14,000. Through the efforts 
of the women of the parish, and by the sale 
of the old parsonage, the debt was brought 
down to $7,000. Three years ago $6,250 were 
raised in pledges and cash, $6,000 by the pas- 
tor’s personal efforts, $250 was solicited by 
one of our people from an old resident, now 
living elsewhere, Novy. 1 last, the debt was 
‘all paid but $1,500, which the pastor started 
in to raise by subscriptions. May 6 he passed 
the $1,500 mark, and had over $70 to spare, 
which can be used for needed repairs. This 
was Dr. Merrick’s share in the celebration. 
The people are very happy over this achieve- 
ment and over the general conditions, and no 
one in that church considers thirteen an un- 
lucky number. 


Redecoration of the Old South 


Dr. Gordon will preach at the Old South 
during June, During July, August and part 
of September, the main part of the church will 
be closed and the congregation will worship 
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in the chapel. Tiffany & Co., of New York 
City, duriog the summer, will redecorate and 
furnish the interior of the church, and altera- 
tions in the organ gallery will be carried out, 
which will enable the choir master to do his 
work to greater advantage and to supplement 
the quartet choir with a chorus when occasion 
demands. 


Christian Endeavor Quarter-Century Memorial 


About two hundred and fifty ministers and 
young people from the Christian Endeavor 
Union of Boston and vicinity gathered in the 
parlors of Park Street Church, May 22, first to 
discuss an excellent supper and later tbe pro- 
posed plan to celebrate the society’s twenty- 
fifth birthday by erecting a building for the 
headquarters -of the society. Rev. Allen A. 
Stockdale, president of the union, who pre- 
sided, impressed upon the delegates the duty 
of arousing enthusiasm at home in the build- 
ing, and indeed it would have been a cold- 
blooded Endeavorer who would not have been 
kindled by the spirited and energetic speeches 
made by Dr. A. Z. Conrad, S. B. Capen, Rey. 
Messrs. F. W. Gardner (Baptist) and J. J. 
Dunlop (Presbyterian), General Secretary Von 
Ogden Vogt and Treasurer William Shaw. 
All the speakers showed the need for and ad- 
vantages of the building and emphasized the 
fact it was not intended to serve as a monu- 
ment but as a hive of industry. 


A Useful Adjunct to Berkeley Temple 


The necessity of caring for the sick among 
the poor in the neighborhood of Berkeley 
Temple led to the establishment less than a 
year ago of a modestly equipped infirmary. 
Officers, physicians and surgeons serve with- 
out charge. From Ost. 1, 1905, to May 1, 1906, 
235 patients were treated, the total number of 
consultations being 1,559. In only 36 cases 
were the patients unable to make any pay- 
ment for treatment. The infirmary is paying 
its ordinary running expenses already, but 
greatly needs $200 to increase its facilities, 
and the directors, of which Mr. Arthur C. 
Farley is president, feel that the work already 
accomplished warrants them in bringing this 
need before generously disposed persons. 


The Young Mens’ Congregational Club 


A brilliant administration of this club, under 
President Goss, came to an end last week, 
with the annual Ladies’ Night banquet and 
special music. Two hundred diners at the 
Copley Square Hotel enjoyed the vocal and 
instrumental music, and speeches by Pres. 
Samuel Usher of the Senior Boston Congrega- 
tional Club, ex-Goy. J. L. Bates and Rey. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. Cadman began late, but he captured his 
crowd and held it for an hour with one of his 
tours de force in graphic eloquence, his theme 
being London and Her Manners. 


A Move toward Fellowship 

A gathering which may be the beginning 
of many helpful influences was held last week 
in the Harvard Divinity Hall. Several pastors 
of Congregational churches in and about Bos- 
ton met the Congregational men who are at- 
tending the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity that they might come into personal 
relations for good fellowship and conference. 
The desire of the students for such a gathering 
found a hearty response on the part of the pas- 
tors approached. Arrangements were made to 
hold a series of such meetings next year, that 
men in Harvard looking toward the Congre- 
gational ministry may know the men actively 
serving our churches in Greater Boston and 
have opportunity to talk over the practical 
questions of the ministry with them. The 
men of the Unitarian churches have such a 
fellowship already operative. The spirit of 
these groups is, of course, thoroughly fra- 
ternal both in the meetings and in the rela- 
tions of one group toanother. It is of interest 
in this connection to mention that there are 
three Congregationalists on the divinity fac- 
ulty at Harvard, one of them, Prof. E. C. 
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Moore, now being the university preacher in 
charge. ‘ 


An Instructive Census 


Some minisiters are said to preach to con- 
gregations on the move. This implies that 
their audiences are made up of classes whose 
residences are only temporary. An illustra- 
tion of the changes that occur is found in 
certain figures recently gathered by the mis- 
sionaries of the City Missionary Sosiety, 
Boston. 

In visiting 4,265 new families, that is, fam- 
ilies not before visited during the present 
year, including 103 Jewish, 2,268 Catholic and 
1,894 Protestant, it was found that of the 2,268 
Catholic families 511 had moved to their pres- 
ent residences within twelve months, and 
of the Protestant families 541 had moved to 
their present residences within the same 
time. This shows the importance of constant 
house-to-house visitation among the wage- 
earning and poorer classes in order to bring 
new families under the influence of the 
churches and their children into Sunday 
school. 

The same census that disclosed the above 
conditions also revealed important facts con- 
cerning the attendance at Sunday school. In 
the Protestant families only 119 children of 
school age were found not connected with 
some Sunday school. 


Second Bach Festival at 
Montclair 


Montclair, N. J., is rapidly becoming the 
foremost place in our country in the rendition 
of the music of Johann Sebastian Bach. The 
second annual Bach Festival was held in the 
First Congregational Church of that beautiful 
suburban city, May 19,20. The church has for 
its organist and choir master, Mr. Frank Taft, 
widely known as a concert organist. Mr. 
Taft is also a Bach enthusiast. For many 
years he was leader of the Madrigal Society of 
New York City. These services have proved 
him to be a great conductor. 

The same soloists who have appeared in 
successive years at Bethlehem, Pa., had parts 
in this service. They were Mrs. Kunkel-Zim- 
merman, soprano, Mrs. Stein-Bailey, con- 
tralto, Mr. Nicholas Douty, tenor and Mr. 
Julian Walker, bass. 

The program this year included the chorale, 
Vom Himmel Hoch, the motet, Sing Ye to the 
Lord, the overture from the Suite in D and 
the cantata, A Stronghold Sure. 

The chorus numbered about two hundred. 
Twenty-four pieces from the Philharmonic 
Society of New York assisted in the services. 
The work of the choruses was especially fine. 
One of the most distinguished of American 
musicians, himself a famous conductor, said 
it had never been surpassed in this country. 
The music is extremely difficult, but every 
difficulty had been mastered, and the attack, 
the precision, the inspiration, would have 
been remarkable, even in a choir always in the 
habit of singing together. The ‘‘chorus”’ in 
the cantata, for soloists, chorus, congregation, 
orchestra and organ, was a revelation of the 
possibilities of religious music. No one pres- 
ent will ever forget it. 

These festivals are doing much to inform 
the people concerning the glorious composi- 
tions of the greatest of all composers of sacred 
music. Inferior rendering is responsible for 
popular prejudice against Bach. Under such 
leadership as that of Mr. Taft and his great 
chorus, its marvelous variety, inspiration, de- 
votion appear; and Bach takes his true place 
among the world’s greatest leaders and mas- 
ters of religious music. : H. 


The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South passed drastie reso- 
lutions condemning ‘King Leopold’s record in 
the Congo Free State, and called on the Powers 
to investigate, the United States to be one of 
the participants. 
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A Social Quest in New England 


The Foreword of an Appreciative Alien 


By Pror. Epwarp A. STEINER, lowA COLLEGE 


{The following article is the first in a series 
of six which will embody the fruits of Pro- 
fessor Steiner’s observations in New England, 
last summer, when he went from place to 
place to investigate the immigrant populations 
and to discover what work was being done in 
their behalf by the churches. Dr. Steiner is 


sS 


PROF. EDWARD A. STEINER 


Austrian born and a graduate of Heidelberg 
University and of Oberlin Seminary. He has 


, been pastor at St. Cloud and St. Paul, Minn., 


Springfield and Sandusky, O., and is now pro- 


_ fessor of Applied Christianity at lowa College. 


\ 


—EDITORS. | 


The modern man has more than one 
fatherland. His cradle home may have 
been in one country, his mind may have 
its great new birth in another, his soul 
may have been awakened by the 
spiritual ideals wafted to him from 
afar; but the country which has 


_ furnished him these ideals by 


._. This is my own, my native land!” 


: 


| 


a 


4 


iy 


I have felt my soul unawakened, 
the mountains of my native land, 


common ecstasy, by their decla- 


tonic sages. 


and I never leave them without 
regret. 


which his soul lives, may after 
all be his true fatherland. 

I have often felt the poet’s re- 
buke when he says: 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 


dead if you please, when I faced 
save as they lifted me into the 


ration of the power of God, ‘“ Who 
setteth fast the mountains.’’ With 
more uplift, my soul greets the 
winding Neckar with its grape- 
covered hills and ruined castles, 
the native place of my higher 
thoughts, where I first dipped 
deep into the common fountain 
kept full and overflowing by Teu- 
-It lures me often 
and holds me for a season in its 
thrall. The Aula and the Kneipe 
as well, stir me by their memories, 


Until a short time ago, I had 
never seen my real fatherland, I 


had never visited the native home of 


“my manhood’s ideals. Plymouth Rock 
loomed large upon the “Rock-bound 


- coast’ and Boston was still holy ground. 
~The busy West had swallowed me and 
New England was my cloud-land. I 


agined it ‘was a kind of prolonged 


m4 


American Board meeting, and all its 
inhabitants, benevolent but sturdy look- 
ing men, whose first thought on waking 
was the salvation of the heathen, and 
whose last thought at night was sent 
to heaven as a prayer for the kingdom 
of God. Its women were a combination 
of all our benevolent alphabets, the typ- 
ical ‘‘ bluestocking’’ and the painstaking 
housewife—sworn enemies of sin, dust 
and ignorance. This description does not 
do justice to my vision; it was never so 
clear and I am sure that it was more 
exalted. 

Two brief visits to New England gave 
me those great uplifts which one ever 
feels when the vision has become a reality 
and has not played one false. I cannot 
now liken any of the throbs and thrills 
which shook my frame in all my ‘“‘ wander- 
jare,’ to those which ‘Filled me and 
thrilled me with measures unspoken,’’ 
when I first stood on Boston Common, 
when I first saw the gilded dome of the 
State House and when I first wandered 
into the country while autumn was run- 
ning riot in a tumult of color among the 
treetops of the everlasting hills. Perhaps 
it is because the last scene always seems 


‘to be the best; but my jaded senses were 


mightily shaken by New England, and I 
felt like saying, with ancient Simeon, 
‘Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace.”’ 

Much to the chagrin of my friends, my 


Congregational Church, Enfield, Ct. 


conversation became punctuated by the 
phrase, ‘‘When I was in Boston,” and 
they watched anxiously to see whether I 
would drop my Ks or grow overfond of 
beans. Neither of these things happened, 
but the picture hung in my memory like 
some Fata Morgana, unreal and yet true. 


An eventful day, after a hard year’s 
work brought the! choice between visits 
to all my fatherlands. I longed for the 
sea, the Rhine and the Neckar called to 
me with the voices of their sirens; while 
the Alps and the Carpathians lured me 
with their chaste white breasts and their 
garments of woven clouds. But the call 
from New England was louder and more 
alluring, for it held out to me three 
months of life in the capital of Connecti- 
cut, with large opportunities to feel 
the quality of its life, to sense its spirit, 
and, above all, to investigate its prob- 
lems. 

There are three kinds of noses. Just 
the common nose, the nose for news and 
the nose for social phenomena. There 
may be other kinds, but I am familiar 
with these three and am myself the for- 
tunate or unfortunate ‘possessor of the 
last named variety. The possessor of 
such a nose is led by it, and it leads, if 
not always into trouble, yet always where 
trouble is. If, in the great capitals of 
Europe, its owner wishes to visit art gal- 
leries and look upon perfect figures carved 
in stone, his social sense will lead him in- 
stead where living men are unmade by 
social wrongs, and where squalor and filth 
create discord and breed disease. 

He can take little pleasure in the 
Champs Elysées or the Prater, with their 
gay throngs, for his heart begins to ache 
when men and women are most merry, 
and perchance he weeps when the 
crowd sings in mad mirth. 

It is not a morbid sense, it does 
not delight in sorrow; but it is 
repelled by the thought of happi- 
ness and comfort just in favored 
spots of earth, while all the rest 
is barren ground. It cries out 
with Paracelsus: ‘‘Make no more 
giants, God, but elevate the race 
at once! ’”’ 

It is impatient of hampering 
delays, of artificial handicaps in 
the race of life, it believes in the 
Scriptural measure, which is bet- 
ter even than the ‘square deal.’’ 

Although I have located this 
social sense in the nose, it is 
nearer the heart than the brain. 
It is not keen, calculating, exact 
or scientific; it has not much 
liking for figures and tables, it is 
unmathematical and not always 
correct, in fact it feels and sees 
only one side strongly, for it is 
sure that the other side can and 
does take care of itself. 

It was then, this social sense 
which chose New England and the 
Connecticut hills rather than Aus- 
tria and the Alps, and the task 
it set for me was to trace the 
stream of immigration pouring 
into it and to discover, if possible, its 
mutual influence. With no regret and 
much anticipation, I set out upon my 
journey and greeted the green hills from 
afar with joy, as I watched the full 
streams rushing impatiently to the sea. 
Anew, I felt a mighty uplift, as again. 
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and again I wandered from town to 
town, over the rough hills and upon the 
broad highways of Connecticut; as I 
viewed her magnificent cities possessing 
more or less of civic pride, her busy 
factories filled by the hum of ponderous 
machinery, her noble homes with pillared 
porches, and her nobler churches set 
square upon God’s footstool. 

As I saw these churches I could not re- 
frain from asking myself over and over 


‘again: ‘‘Why have not these meeting 


houses remained the type for our 
churches? Have we improved upon them 
by our mixture of Gothic, Baroque and 
Romanesque? What drove us into build- 
ing these combinations of theater, parlor 
and kitchen, but our unfaithfulness to 
past ideals, our eagerness to adjust our- 
selves to modern tastes and what we call 
modern needs, which alas! adjusted noth- 
ing and satisfied no need.’’ 

Let any sane man look at the Center 
Church or the South Church in Hartford, 
and compare them with the Farmington 
Avenue Church or even with the Park 
Church, and he must feel that we have 
sustained an indescribable loss by not re- 
maining true to the sense of beauty of 
these Puritan ancestors who are supposed 
to have lacked that sense altogether. 

How many town and village churches 
in our Congregational fellowship, which 
have been built at so much cost within 
the last fifty years, can be compared for 
chaste beauty with the Enfield church? 
One could almost weep at the feeling of 
our loss, even as one could but be might- 
ily uplifted by that chastest of all vil- 
lage churches which my eyes have ever 
seen. 

Walking on Enfield Green, or seeing it 
afar from the banks of the Connecticut 
River, it isa landmark worth preserving 
and well worth copying ; forif architecture 
embodies ideals, this church certainly em- 
bodies in its chaste lines of beauty the 
best of the religious ideals of New Eng- 
land. 

The feeling of the present loss drew 
me often from my thoughts of the 
achievements of the past. What a 
mighty race of men they were, who con- 
jured all these things out of the rocky 
ground! We Western folk boast of our 
wealth and our achievement; but it is 
no great task, after all, to succeed on 
land black, ten feet down, from richness. 
But on the red earth of New England, 
sown in stones and bound together by 
mighty, sinewy roots—to do it there! 

Ah! “There were giants in those days.”’ 
Giants ; for they, a mere handful, pressed 
from this continent two mighty, en- 
trenched nations, they leveled the moun- 
tains and forests, peopled our states and 
territories from sea to sea, and their off- 
spring are gigantic still though perhaps 
unconscious of their power. 

Some one may assert that my exalted 
ideas of New England and the New Eng- 
landers, would scarcely foster the proper 
critical and scientific mood necessary for 
the task which I had set for myself. 
Yet it is this very mood which may mar 
the record and the conclusions of my 
quest. I know that love has not made 
me blind nor partial; but indeed, very 
severe. I know what is at stake in the 
shifting, the blending, the making or the 
marring of New England. I know that 
it has rockribbed the nation’s life with 


virile strength and that its spirit has made 
possible these gates, which close neither 
by day nor night, and through which the 
nations of the earth send their sons and 
daughters, made and unmade by social, 
religious and political conditions which 
have left them bruised and marred, or 
undeveloped. 


The task of assimilation in the past’ 


was an easy one compared with the task 
of today. In the past our kinsmen came, 
while now the people who come to us are 
alien in race, in speech and in the ex- 
pression of their religious life. 

New England will need more virility 
rather than less, more religion rather 
than less, and ‘‘last but not least,” a 
more vital Puritanism, rather than none 
at all. 

If by these articles I shall help to 
bring a realization of these facts to those 
Congregationalists to whose fathers I 
owe the best things on Earth and the 
dearest things of Heaven—I shall be 
grateful; even though here and there, I 
may be accused of showing harshness 
where I should have shown kindness, 
and of having been blind where I should 
have seen, 


A Father of New Hampshire 
Churches 


{Rev. Samuel Lankton Gerould, D. D., was born 
in Alstead in 1834; died in Hollis, May 22, 1906.] 


While the pastors and delegates of New 


Hampshire churches were gathering in Exeter . 


for their annual meeting, the spirit of one of 


REV. SAMUEL L. GEROULD, D. D. 


the most conspicuous of their number was 
taking flight. The State Association will be 
lonely without Dr. Gerould. As its efficient 
statistical secretary he was invariably present, 
not having missed attendance for thirty-eight 
consecutive years. No Congregational minis- 
ter in the state was better known or more 
highly respected among the churches; and no 
other has served the denomination with such 
painstaking fidelity. 

Dr. Gerould inherited the sterling qualities 
of his New England ancestors blended with 
the spirit of the Huguenots from whom he 
traced his remote lineage. The son of Rey. 
Moses Gerould, he was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and Union Seminary, a soldier 
in the Civil War, a pastor seven years at Stod- 
dard, eighteen at Goffstown and twenty at 
Hollis. For thirty-three years he has been 
state statistical secretary. He published his- 
tories of his churches in Stoddard and Goffs- 
town, and genealogical records of the Gerould 
and Locke families. ; 

As pastor he was greatly endeared to the 
hearts of his people, his parish calls being 
regular, faithful and peculiarly felicitous, es- 
pecially with the sick and bereaved. The 
great affection and kindness of his parish- 
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ioners during his recent long illness show how 
strong was his hold upon them. As a preacher 
he was spiritual and practical. Though con- 
servative his eyes were always open to wider 
visions of truth. He despised shams and cant. 
His spirit was heroic. ‘*‘ Do your duty at what- 
ever cost’? was a favorite watchword. 

As an authority in Congregational statistics 
he was a prince among his brethren, his nat- 
ural gift being enriched by long years of serv- 
ice. Denominational problems were repeat- 
edly turned over to him for solution. His 
judgment was sound and his counsel safe. 

Ci Be 


A TRIBUTE FROM AN OLD FRIEND 


Dr. Gerould’s funeral service was beau- 
tiful. He was the only minister in Hollis, and 
the whole town gathered in the ancient meet- 
ing house in loving honor. Veterans of the 
Grand Army did escort duty, the flag covered 
the easket, and ‘‘ Comrade,’ as well as “‘ Our 
Pastor,’”’ was inscribed upon the flowers. Drs. 
Cyrus Richardson, W. H. Bolster and Samuel 
C. Beane (of Lawrence), the latter a college 
classmate, paid appreciative tributes to his 
character and service. 

One characteristic of Dr. Gerould was his 
devotion to his work, though in bed or the in- 
valid’s chair, during the long months of pain- 
ful illness. He attended to the supplies and 
records of his church, wrote letters innumera- 
ble, published an elaborate record of his col- 
lege class, and prepared a sermon, Last Words 
of a Minister to his People, which was printed 
and addressed toall the families of the parish, 
to be sent after his death. 

A wife, four sons and three daughters sur- 
vive him; three sons being connected respec- 
tively with Dartmouth College, the University 
of Missouri and Princeton University. 

And so, in town and church and denomina- 
tion, in his family and among a wide range of 
personal acquaintance, this plain, good man, 
unostentatious but earnest, of Puritan con- 
science but tender heart, loving and beloved, 
full of faith in a glorious future but intensely 
active in the living present, did good in his 
Master’s name, even to the end—and his works 
do follow him. (OFaCS Bale 


Wanted, Two Hundred Dollars 


TO SEND THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO HOME 
MISSIONARIES 


For years generous friends of home mis- 
sionaries have made it possible for many fron- 
tier workers to receive the paper weekly and 
our “‘home missionary fund ” has done inceal- 
culable good. Just now it has run low and 
unless it is promptly and liberally renewed 
we shall be obliged to cease sending the paper 
to many to whom it has become almost in- 
dispensable. The policy of the paper has 
been to supplement gifts from without by a 
large reduction in the subscription price. 
May we not look for immediate assistance in 
this little charity which counts so much in the 
eyes of those for whom it is designed? Here 
are one or two letters that bear out all we say: 

“The paper is the only thing that I have from 
which to get a glimpse of the larger work of our 
denomination.” —, Wis. 

‘*T had rather read your paper than any paper I 
ever read. I get more from it. If you can let me 
have it another year I will be so thankful. The 
Good Lord ever bless the geod old Congregation- 
alist.” ; —, Ala. 

“T am sure that my messages will be stronger | 
and more inspiring and informing because of its 
visits. Thus your kind gift is one in which my 
people as well as myself will participate. I trust 
that I shall never for any reason be compelled to 
deny myself the pleasure of its company.” 

— ,, Wis. 


The vital joy is in the struggle. To win 
is worth while only as a vantage point from 
which to win higher.—Chips from a Western — 
Philosophy. , 


Af 
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British Nonconformity in the Ascendant 


Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 


Free Churchism in Great Britain is now on 
the crest of the wave. After twenty long and 
weary years an end has come to Tory suprem- 
acy, with its accompanying domination of the 
Anglican and privileged classes, and it is safe 
to say that this particular chapter in our island 
story will never repeat itself. The pendulum 
doubtless will oscillate, but it will never again 
swing to the extreme of flouting, flippant, re- 
actionary, ill-informed Balfourism. The rise 
of the Labor party alone would prevent that, 
and it is a happy augury that the great major- 
ity of the members of that party are not red 
revolutionaries, but quiet, sober, level-headed 
men, with a decided religious (though not eccle- 
siastical) bent, and whose temperance pro- 
clivities were piquantly illustrated by Mr. Keir 
Hardie going about among the members of 
Parliament to get them to sign the total absti- 
nence pledge. 

Nearly one-third of the new House of Com- 
mons are avowed Free Churchmen (the Angli- 
canism of many of the other two-thirds is, it 
should be remembered, merely nominal), and 
of this third, again, about one-third are Con- 
gregationalists. Never in our history has Non- 
conformity been so numerically strong in the 
Imperial legislature, never has it been so 
influential in shaping national policy. The 
spectacle of two cabinet ministers presiding 
on consecutive nights in the City Temple, the 
cathedral of Nonconformity—the one, Mr. 
Lloyd George, over the Liberation Society 
meeting, and the other, Mr. Birrell, over the 
Sunday School Union Anniversary—is un- 
precedented. 


JUBILANT AND PROGRESSIVE CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS 


In view of this wonderful turn of the tide, 
it is not surprising that the seventy-fourth 
annual assembly of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales (May 7-11) should be 
marked by a jubilant and even hilarious spirit. 
Congregationalism itself is now in the experi- 
mental stage of a new departure. 
about a year ago, the new constitution will 
soon be in full operation. Hitherto organized 
Congregationalism in this country has con- 
sisted of the individual churches, county asso- 
ciations composed of delegates from those 
churches, and the union of England and Wales 
likewise composed of delegates from the local 
churches. Of course, association in this way 
is purely voluntary, and a minority of churches, 
because jealous of their independency, or by 

. reason of limited finance, or theological pecul- 
iarity, decline to join any union or federation. 
So far there has been no organic connection 
between the county unions and the National 
Union, and with the steady increase of the 
former in strength, efficiency and range of 
activity, in some cases almost overshadowing 
the national assembly, the need of some kind 
of corporate union has been growingly felt. 


THE NEW MACHINERY 


This has been met by the formation of a 
~eouncil of 325 men, consisting of delegates 
appointed on a proportional basis by the 
- county unions, together with the chairman 
and ex-chairman of the national union, who, 
with a few others, are ex-officio members. 
_ This body supersedes the general committee 
_ hitherto elected by the delegates to the union. 


Jt must meet at least twice a year, and may 


meet oftener. Mr. Albert Spicer, M. P., its 
_ first chairman, has jast been re-elected. The 
council is intended to be the legislative, ad- 
ministrative body, the main function of the 
union, with its spring and autumnal meetings, 
being to provide a platform for discussion of 
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denominational affairs and pronouncements 
on public questions, The existence of two 
such bodies side by side, but with little or no 
organic relation to each other, may seem 
somewhat anomalous, and it has been the 
subject of much criticism and pessimistic 
prognostication, but the method appears to be 
suited to the peculiar genius of Congregation- 
alism, and so far has worked satisfactorily. 

An important part of this transformation 
process in organized Congregationalism is the 
absorption by the council of denominational 
societies, formed for specific objects, which 
up to now have been separate entities. Church 
aid and home missions, chapel building, tem- 
perance, efforts on behalf of young people, 
ete , have now for the first time become an 
integral part of the work of the national organ- 
ization, the couneil itself appointing commit- 
tees for the prosecution of the various aims. 
‘““An approximation to Presbyterianism or 
Methodism ”’ is the inevitable comment upon 
this latest development of historic independ- 
ency, but, without contending over terms, 
Congregationalists as a whole are satisfied that 
the new constitution does not involve any ap- 
preciable sacrifice of individual liberty, and in 
any case, if there beany disadvantage, itis more 
than compensated by the gain resulting from 
co ordination, consolidation and the increased 
strength and efficiency which come of a real 
as distinguished from a merely nominal union. 

It may be asked whether the new order of 
things is in any sense the outcome of Dr. 
Joseph Parker’s strenuous efforts in the last 
years of his life for the formation of the Con- 
gregational Church of England and Wales. 
Briefly, it may be replied that the movement 
which has now reached its culmination was 
started before Dr. Parker embarked on his 
crusade, that he did not promulgate a definite 
working scheme, but that his agitation ac- 
celerated the reform of Congregational organ- 
ization and that at least some of his aims will 
not be realized. 


AMERICAN METHODS BEING COPIED 


Perhaps the most important step under the 
new constitution, representing something 
quite new in British independency, is the 
appointment of a ministerial settlements and 
removals committee. During the past few 
months it has been cautiously getting to work 
in the discharge of duties of a peculiarly deli- 
cate character. Having no precedent in this 
country to guide them, the committee looking 
across the Atlantic discovered a scheme of 
eleven years’ standing in full working order, 
and as this seems to be in every way admi- 
rable our committee propose to model their 
work on the lines of the Congregational Board 
of Pastoral Supply, Massachusetts. 


CHAIRMAN JOWETT’S ADDRESS 


Unwracked by any internal controversies 
which in some past years have agitated and 
even threatened to shatter the union, the two 
outstanding features of this year’s assembly 
(apart from the discussion on the eternal edu- 
cation question) were J. H. Jowett’s address 
from the chair and R. J. Campbell’s sermon 
on behalf jointly of church aid and the Joseph 
Parker Memorial Church at Crowborough. 
The former, on The Ministry of a Trans- 
figured Church, was wholly in the distinctive 
style of spiritual elevation and choice phras- 
ing which Mr. Jowett makes increasingly his 
own. It was listened to with strained atten- 
tion, with something approaching awe, and 
its later passages brought tears to many eyes 
aud provoked much searching of heart. The 
keynote of the address was ‘‘ The multitude 


is not sick of Jesus; it is only sick of his 
feeble and bloodless representatives.” 


R. J. CAMPBELL’S PRESENT INFLUENCE 


Mr. Campbell is from several viewpoints the 
most interesting figure in British Congrega- 
tionalism. So far, the most of his ministerial 
brethren have not either got to know him per- 
sonally or mastered his very remarkable re- 
ligious philosophy. Some say they can see 
little or nothing of note in either him or his 
teaching; others (among whom I venture to 
inelude myself) regard him as a quite unique 
personality and as making a distinct and valu- 
able contribution to the theological thought of 
the time. One marked characteristic of his 
preaching is that he does not hesitate to at- 
tempt to make intelligible and acceptable to 
the ordinary person the most abstruse and 
advanced philosophical and theological con- 
ceptions—nearly all of which are doubtless 
more or less familiar to thoughtful preachers, 
but which they rarely expound from the pul- 
pit. Many people in the pew, and not a few 
occupants of the pulpit, being quite unpre- 
pared for such an experiment, and afraid to 
make the mental effort necessary to share in 
it, the result is not always satisfactory. 

One fundamental note of Mr. Campbell’s 
thinking, to which he gave some expression 
when preaching before the union on the Way 
of Salvation, is that Christ is not limited by 
any one personality, however transcendent, 
that he is the principle of good in humanity, 
that he has always been present and operative, 
atoningly and redeemingly, in the race, even 
where religion, as we understand it, is un- 
known, and that in Jesus of Nazareth this 
principle and process reaches its focal point 
and supreme manifestation. Some good folk 
have bsen positively bewildered by being 
asked to differentiate between Jesus and 
Christ, while others, less benighted, have 
difficulty in fully appreciating the difference, 
which undoubtedly exists, between Mr. Camp- 
bell’s and the Unitarian position. In his ser- 
mon on the Way of Salvation Mr. Campbell 
made a more marked and happier impression 
upon his ministerial hearers than probably on 
any other occasion. 

At the special education session the official 
resolution was amended into a definite pro- 
nouncement, carried unanimously, against 
Clause IV. of the Government Bill granting 
‘extended facilities’ for denominational 
teaching at the expense of the state when de- 
manded by four-fifths of the parents. It is 
stated that this clause is applicable to three- 
fourths of the total children, and opposition 
to it is steadily growing. The prevailing non- 
conformist view is that Mr. Birrell has gone 
a little too far in conciliating ‘‘ the enemy ”’— 
that while shutting the front door he is letting 
him in by the back. A resolution of sympathy 
with the San Francisco sufferers was moved 
in feeling terms by Principal Forsyth and car- 
ried by the assembly upstanding. By the elec- 
tion of Mr. J. Compton Rickett, a layman of 
strong personality will occupy the chair of the 
union during 1907. A retired merchant, a 
member of Parliament, a contributor to cur- 
rent literature, given to generous hospitality, 
a deacon of the City Temple, he is a man of 
many parts and many friends. 

May Ladd that if any American admirer of 
the late pastor of the City Temple would ‘like 
to have a brick in the Joseph Parker Memorial 
Church, Crowborough, Sussex, for which the 
sum of £2,500 is being raised, I should ba 
happy to receive, acknowledge, and pass on 
to the right quarter any contribution sent to 
me at 73 Ludgate Hill, London, Eng. 

London, May 12, 1906. 
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THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES OF THE MOVEMENT 


The Young People’s Missionary Movement 


The Rise, Growth and Influence of a Remarkable Organization 


The base of this movement is found in the 
young people’s departments of the various 
missionary societies. Its principal drill-ground 
is at Silver Bay on Lake George. Its real 
field of operations is in the churches of all 
denominations, and its campaign is continu- 
ous throvghout the year. : 

It would be impossible to make such large 
claims for it, if it were not a movement begun 
and carried forward in faith and prayer. 
Like some other great developments of our 
ehurch life at the present diy, it has come 
in God’s time, and after he had prepared the 
way. Its purpose to promote the carrying out 
of Christ’s commission to ‘‘ teach all nations,’’ 
has been expressed in its watchword, ‘‘ The 
evangelization of the world in this generation.”’ 
That does not mean that Asia and Africa, or 
even Europe and America can be made thor 
oughly Christian in so short a time, but that 
a chance for the hearing of Christ’s message 
may be given in every land, and throughout 
all lands, within the first third of this century 
—if Christians are awake to their responsi- 
bility. 

ITS INCEPTION 

When the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion entered the colleges, it took a step towards 
this young people’s movement. For out of 
that advance were developed the Student Vol- 
‘anteer movement, and later the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, with which are 


-associated the names of Wishard and Mott. 


‘ 


Silwer Bay, Lake George, N. ¥. Summer Headquarters of the Movement 


By Rev. F. H. MEANS 


The conferences at Northfield formed a pow- 
erfal adjunct of this whole enterprise. 

Many personal forces were at work also, 
which converged towards the starting point 
of a new organization. Noone can trace them 
all, but one or two instances will illustrate 
their character. When Horace Tracy Pitkin 
was preparing for his brief but noble service 
in China, he was also getting recruits for the 
volunteers. Among them was S. Earl Taylor, 
who was won over by Pitkin’s interview with 
him, and has become one of the leaders of this 
new movement. About eight years ago, a 
group of Yale graduates devoted a year to 
stirring up the missionary zeal of the churches, 
both East and West. From that band Thurs- 
ton and Gage afterwards went out as Yale 
missionaries to China, while Vickrey became 
the first secretary of the young people’s 
movement. In a similar way various experi- 
ments in literature for the study of missions 
led up to the present courses.of study. The 
Epworth Leagues and Christian Endeavor 
Societies had prepared manuals and ‘ cam- 
paign libraries.’”’ . Various woman’s boards 
had issued excellent outline studies, and the 
formation of regular classes for mission study 
had begun, with the Methodist churches in 
the lead. 

After these preliminaries, it was most nat- 
ural that the secretaries of young people’s 
departments who met to discuss methods in 
1901, should be led to decide that the time was 
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ripe for a new organization. This was not in 
any sense a new missionary society, but an 
association of those connected with existing 
boards for certain definite purposes. 

The Young People’s Missionary Movement 
was formally organized at its first conference 
at Silver Bay, in July, 1902. It has maintained 
its peculiar and intimate relation to the mis- 
sionary boards from the start, and one of the 
best results of this has been seen in the ap- 
pointment of new secretaries of young people’s 
work, in many of these boards—several of 


them quite recently. Among those who have 


had the largest part in the direction of affairs 
have been Sec. Charles V. Vickrey, Mr. H. W. 
Hicks, our own American Board secretary, 
and the other members of its board of man- 
agers, among whom may be mentioned, Dr. 
Howard B. Grose (Baptist) of New York, Rev. 
F, P. Haggard (Baptist) of Boston, Dr. W. R. 
Lambuth (Methodist Episcopal South) of 
Nashville, Dr. R. P. Mackay, (Presbyterian) 
of Toronto, Mr. S. Earl Taylor (Methodist) 
of New York. Dr. John F. Goucher (Metho- 
dist) and Dr. William M. Bell (United Breth- 
ren) have been good friends of the work. 


SUMMER HEADQUARTERS 


Not only has the movement been blessed in 
the friends raised up for it, but also in the 
location secured for its summer headquarters. 
Silver Bay, besides being a most charming 
spot, is a place free from all distracting or 
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intrusive elements. The hotel and grounds, 
with all their varied facilities, are now held 
in trust for the benefit of this and other reli- 
gious organizations by the Silver Bay Asso- 
ciation for Christian Conferences and Train- 
ing, an independent corporation. A new 
auditorium, more adequate to the growing 
demand, is to be erected, and there are sev- 
eral other conferences held there during the 
summer, in addition to the missionary gather- 
ing. 

All the financial support of the movement 
has been secured independently of the mis- 
sionary boards and without drawing from their 
resources. From an attendance four years 
ago of 168, the numbers at the Silver Bay Con- 
ference have increased, until last year 603 were 
registered from sixteen different denomina- 
tions. To secure the best distribution and to 
have as many churches as possible represented 
by conference delegates, some restrictions are 
being imposed this year. Where the Congre- 
gationalists had 144 present last year, they will 
be entitled to only 100 this year. Silver Bay, 
however, is now but one of the four different 
places where summer conferences of the 
movement are held, each with growing at- 
tendance. The dates are as follows for this 
summer: Lake Geneva, Wis., June 26—July 4; 
Asheville, N. C., June 29—July 8; Whitby, 
Ont., July 9-15; and Silver Bay, N. Y, 
July 20-29. 

LITERARY OUTPUT 


 Steadily keeping pace with the growing in- 
fluence of these conferences has been the 
missionary campaign among the young people 
of the churches. The most prominent feature 
of this has been the multiplication of classes 
for mission study. In one denomination, the 
Methodist, the number of those enrolled in 
such classes increased in four years from 
about 3,000 to 16,724. Of the text-book on 
Japan, over 40,000 copies were brought into 
use during the first year. Of the book on 
Africa over 60,000 copies have been used this 
first year. Taking all the churches together, 
probably 100,000 people have been studying 
home and foreign missions in regularly organ- 
ized classes during this last winter—or nearly 
twice as many as the year before. What this 
means in the resulting growth of intelligence, 
of gifts, of missionary enthusiasm and of 
inereased earnestness in the work at home 
cannot be measured; but it is certainly a sow- 
ing of seed that bears much fruit. 

There are good prospects before those who 
are following out these studies for the next 
year. A text-book upon The Christian Con- 
quest of India is to be ready for use next fall, 
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which is being prepared by Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn. For the study of home missions, 
Rev. Howard B. Grose, D. D., a former Massa- 
chusetts pastor, now the editorial secretary of 
the Baptist Home Missionary Society in New 
York, is preparing an important work. This 
text-book will be entitled, Aliens or Amer- 
icans? and will take up the questions con- 
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nected with the great tide of incoming for- 
eigners, and the duties of our Christian 
churches toward them. Both of these books 
will be taught im the classes for mission study, 
and for the training of leaders at the summer 
conferences. Missionaries and secretaries of 
mission boards will also speak upon these and 
kindred themes, 


THE LOCAL INSTITUTE 


The most important phase of the whole 
movement, just now, as related to the entire 
membership of our churches, and to the work 
of another year, is found in the plan for mis- 
sionary institutes, in various parts of the 
country. These are to be like the summer 
conferences, on a smaller scale. The same 
guidance and inspiration that have been 
afforded to a limited number at Silver Bay 
and elsewhere, are here to be brought within 
reach of the workers in local churches. The 
same spirit of prayer, of loyal devotion to 
Christ and of readiness to be “at his dis- 
posal ”’ will be fostered by these local gather- 
ings. Successful institutes were held during 
this past winter in many of the larger cities; 
four of them on the Pacific coast, at Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland and Seattle; 
four in the South, including Baltimore and 
Atlanta; and fifteen others in the Middle 
West and the Eastern states, in such 
cities as Minneapolis and Cleveland, 
Buffaloand Albany, as well as in New 
York and Boston. By a wider dis- 
tribution of these institutes, and by 
the development of strong Jocal lead- 
ership through them, it is the purpose 
of the movement to affect all parts of 
the country. They are the places for 
all who sympathize with the objects 
of this organization to put in their best 
work during the months to come. 


THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 


Springing out of other movements 
among the young people, this new 
work has been kept in close touch 
with the young people’s societies, with 
the Student Volunteers and with the 
Intercollegiate Y. M.C.A. From them 
all it has received re-enforcements, 
and to them it has furnished new 
weapons and new ammunition. It 
aims at nothing less than the forma- 
tion of a new standard of missionary 
purpose, among all of our church mem- 
bers who do not actually become mis- 
sionaries themselves. Their interest 
and prayers and gifts are the sources 
of supply for all. the work of Christian 
missions, both in ‘this country and 
liroad. Witness the great interest 
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shown in some of the meetings to which the 
young people have given up their holidays, 
during the past winter, and you will feel the 
hopeful signs of a missionary awakening. 
Consider the national scope of this new move- 
ment, not yet five years old, and you will feel 
as Dr. McCosh did about the Student Volun- 
teer movement, a ‘‘ wonder as to what this 
work may grow to.” Remember also, that it 
is one of the strongest of the interdenomina- 
tional influences now at work, and you will 
realize that it isa thing not of men, that: will 
come to naught, but of God that cannot be 
overthrown. 


The Month in Canada 


MISSIONARY 


Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Currie of Chisamba, 
Afriea, have completed a successful itinerary 
in western Ontario. At the close of the 
month Mrs. Currie addressed a branch meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Board at Watford, and 
the annual meeting at Scotland. Mr. Currie 
is expected at the union at Embro, and at the 
interdenominational conference at Whitby. 
The meeting place of this Canadian rally of the 
young people’s missionary movement is well- 
chosen for railway facilities and natural attrac- 
tions. Itis hoped that Dr. Griffith John will 
also be present. 


COLLEGIATE 


We have no newly fledged Doctors of Divin- 
ity, but Rev. Frank J. Day receives from 
McGill his Master of Arts degree, which he 
will duly honor. Principal Hill, D. D., has 
returned from the West, where he looked in at 
the gatherings at Oak Park, and conveyed Can- 
ada’s greetings. Professor Warriner, D. D., 
was tendered a reception by Emmanuel 
Church, Montreal, on the eve of his leaving 
for a year’s study in Europe. Satisfaction 
is universal over the calling of Dr. Yontz, 
formerly of Chicago, to the permanent pro- 
fessorship in systematic theology. 


A CHICAGO LECTURER 


Of more than passing interest was a course 
of seven lectures in Stratford, by Professor 
Moulton of Chicago University. Four were 
on Shakespeare, and three on the Bible. The 
latter were: The Bible as Literature, An In- 
terpretative Recital of the Book of Job, and 
A Literary Interpretation of St. John’s Reve- 
lation. Great audiences heard these lectures, 
and many were led delightedly, yet in some 
cases unconsciously, along advanced lines of 
theological and Biblical criticism. Dr. Moul- 
ton is doing a greatly needed constructive 


work. 
IN GENERAL 


Preparations are being completed in Ottawa 
for the Torrey and Alexander meetings. A 
movement is also on foot to secure these 
evangelists for Montreal in October. The in- 
surance investigations referred to in my last 
letter are stiJl in progress, and, though no 
gross irregularities have been found, the re- 
sults will mean more effective business man- 
agement. We are all much interested in the 
present campaign of the American Board. 
The book—Samuel J. Mills—by Rev. T. C. 
Richards, just come to hand, is interesting 
and instructive, and will do good service in 
Canada as well as in the States. J.P. @ 


The new organization of Congregational 
churches in England, according to the Lon- 
don Christian World, has not yet done much. 
It is an effort at concentration which seemed 
when proposed, to be too complicated and ex- 
pensive to work in conformity to the princi- 
ples of the local church as the self-governing 
unit. It has taken a great amount of time in 
gettingformulated. Our London editor writes 
elsewhere encouragingly of its prospectivé 
effectiveness. 
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Planting Sunday Schools in South Dakota 


A Pen=Picture of the Field, the Work and the Plastic Human [laterial 


Superintendent for South Dakota of the C. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 


: Twenty years ago Dr. Josiah Strong wrote 
in that powerful book, Our Country, ‘‘ The 
West is today an infant, but shall one day be 
a giant, in each of whose limbs shall unite the 
strength of many nations.” That prophesy 
is a good tex: for us to consider commer- 
cially, socially, intellectually, moyally and 
religious ~ 

South Da.°ta comprises a part of that 


A Sunday School Chicken-Pie D.nner 


greater new West. She is strategic commer 
cially, and a giant physically. Within her 
borders could be spread the landed areas of 
the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, Delawareand Maryland, with a fine South 
Dakota fringe left all the way round. She has 
one sparsely settled county four times the siz 
of the State of Delaware, two others double 
the size of that state and sixty others averag- 
ing more! than half its size. Within 
this vast parallelogram we have 150 
Congregational church schools and less 
than one-third of these connected with 
self-supporting. churches, beside fifty 
mission schools, in all of which one 
must interest himself, and many of 
which must have the Sunday school 
worker’s personal care. In working 
alone on such a field for twelve years 
there are studies in economies as well 
as in missions. 


» THE AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


The three natural divisions into 
which the state is dividel present 
interesting studies. The eastern part 
as far west as the Missouri River may be 
called the agricultural section. Here are the 
great farms and beautiful groves and typical 
Western homes, the older and established 
churches whose pioneer experiences are not 
yet forgotten. Here is Yankton College, the 
first Christian college in the Dakotas, estab- 
lished by Joseph Ward of. blessed memory. 
One hundred and fifty miles north is Redfield 
College, combining work for both American 
and German students, and midway between 
these two colleges and seventy-five miles to 
the westward is Ward Academy. All are 
doing heroic work and find their constit- 
uency in no small proportions in the Sunday 
schools and churches of our order. A major- 
ity of the graduates of these schools are 
Americans only by birth. 

Even in this better-settled section of the 
state there is still a great field for the organ- 
ization of new schools and the reorganization 
of schools already established, while many 
schools connected with dependent churches 
need assistance and aid from the Sunday 
School Society. In the larger schools there 
is the need of encouragement that the modern 
methods be adopted and progressive work 
done. In this regard many of our larger 


Cyanide Mining Camp, Mner’s Union Hall, where services are held 
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schools are making a good record this year, 
also in increased enrollment. 


THE TRANS-MISSOURI REGION 


In the picture entitled, ‘‘ A Sunday School 
Chicken-Pie Dinner,’’ you are introduced 
through ‘‘eye gate’”’ to the second section of 
our state which is a step westward and across 
the Missouri River and out upon the great 

rolling uplands stretching still 

westward to the foothills of 
the Black Hills. The picture 
presents a happy company. of 
. real pioneers. The compan- 
ioi view taken at the tima 
shows several people on horse- 
back as they were arriving 
in true Western style to par- 
take of the Thanksgiving din- 
ner. They are members of the 
little mission Sunday school 
which has wrought as great 

a change in community life 

as, perhaps, any range mis- 

sion school I have known. 

This little view, gives quite 

a good pictura of ordinary 
raneh surroundings out in this m‘ddle section 
of our. state, which, until very recently, was 
“‘the great pasture field of America,’’ where 
“a dollar a year would feed a steer and fit 
him for the market.” 

Here are the great Indian reservations. 
Nine million acres of one of these reserva- 
tions, a tract nearly as large as the landed 
areas of the states of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, is opened for settlement. Here 
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two through lines of railroad are rapidly con- 
structing their grades and laying rails. An- 
other line still farther north is proposed and 
surveyors are on the ground. Here peopleare 
rushing in by the thousands, coming as pio- 
neers frequently come, bringing all they have 
with them and building new homes. The sight 
is thrilling. New towns are planted, lots sold, 
and perhaps within an hour a score of build- 
ings are being constructed. 
In some cases ‘‘sooners”’ 
have their buildings already 
constructed and placed on 
wagons ready to haul into 
position as soon as the 
auctioneer’s hammer drops 
and he cries, ‘‘ Sold.” 

All across this great 
country from the Missouri 
River to the Black Hills this 
is taking place. It is un- 
necessary even to intimate to 
loyal Christians and Congre- 
gationalists what our relation 
to this wonderful movement 
should be. We should bs 
there! Beside those sun- 
tanned pioneers who are look-' 


ing so hopefully into the future we should 
stand, ready to give them the Bread of Life, 
ready to continue with them through all the 
hardships, which, from my own observation 
and experience, I know they must meet! Grad- 
dually this new country will develop, and in 
time take its place beside the older section. 
We must be there with our Sunday schools 
and churches because we know that so much 
depends upon the character of the first per- 
manent settlement of any country. Thisis the 
formative period. The emergency is upon us. 
What we neglect now, we lose forever. So 
far as human wisdom can discern the next 
ten years in South Dakota will count more for 
us as Congregationalists than any succeeding . 
the years could possibly count. 

Do you think I am too optimistic? A resi- 
dence here of nearly a quarter of a century 
leads me to believe that no one can adequately 
picture the greatness in wealth and productive- 
ness of this whole great West one hundred 
years hence. We plan poorly who plan not 
for the coming years. 


THE MINING AND FOREST BELT 


The remaining views give glimpses of the 
third or western section of our state. The 
‘“bird’s-eye view ” is of almost deserted placer- 
mining town, one of the earliest “‘ strikes ’’ in 
the hills. There are still small ‘‘diggings’’ 
near by. It is difficult to maintain a Sunday 
school in such a place, though none the less 
needed. After a thorough canvass a little girl - 
of twelve years wa; the only person found 
who would serve as superintendent, but she 
did it, and did it well. 

This section of our state includes the 
mining region and the forest reserves. 
A richer and more picturesque country 
could not easily be named. Here the 
great mining establishments treat ores 
by the most modern processes, turn- 
ing out hundreds of thousands each 
year in genuine gold bricks. Experts 
tell us the industry is in its infancy. 

. in the cafions and on the sides of the 
mountains the mills are built. Farther 
bick are the wood ‘‘camps.’’ In both 
mining and wood ‘‘camps”’ there are 
usually a few families and many single 
men. Here is urgent need of the gos- 
pel message. ? 

The moral atmosphere is not always 
the best, but in some “‘ camps” not as bad as 
has sometimes been pictured. General indiffer- 
ence is the greatest obstacle usually, while 
work on the Sabbath is a deterrent. Perhaps 
gambling is the most common vice. We have 
been able to enter but a few of these needy 
places for want of funds, though we are glad > 
to have been able to doa little in this strikingly 
needy district. The lodge or Miner’s Hall at 


Bird’s-Eye View of H :yward 
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SECRETARY SANDERS AND SOME SUPERINTENDENTS AND MISSIONARIES OF THE C. S. S. & P. SOCIETY 


g, Michigan; Lillian Benker, Nebraska; J. D. Steward, Nebraska; Sec. F. K. Sanders; J. P. O’Brien, 


Lower Row, beginning at the left: William Ewin 
Second Row: Fr+ derick Dahlberg, Wisconsin; C. M. Daley, South Dakota; William S. Bell, Mon- 


Missouri; Mrs. and Rev. John Willan, Wisconsin. 
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tana; H. W. Tuttle, lowa; W. J. Conard, North Minnesota; E. H. Stickney, North Dakota; A. S. Bush, Colorado; W. F. McMillen, Illinois, Indiana 


and Ohio; R. P. Herrick, Minnesota. 
son, Wisconsin. 


Cyanide Camp, shows where services are usu- 
ally held there. 

Passing out of the mountains and toward the 
north, we approach the Government’s great ir- 
rigating project along the Belle Fourche River. 
Millions have already been appropriated to 
dig canals and build dams and reservoirs, and 
thousands of acres will be made richly pro- 


‘ductive, and here will be established a pros- 


perous community. Here also opportunity 
extends a welcome hand. 3 


An extremely needy field lies round about 
the little church and parsonage at Hermosa, 
situated in the foothills. Here is a country 
at least thirty-five miles wide and reaching 
from well up into the hills on the west to the 
plains east without a resident pastor. One of 
our ministers, twenty-three miles away, con- 
ducts occasional services at one of the points, 
as time and strength will allow. I hold serv- 
ices at nine different points on this vast field 
two or three times a year, and Sunday schools 


The Top Line: J. E. Ingham, Kansas; F. E. Atwood, Chicago; C. G. Murphy, Oklahoma; O. L. Robin- 


are maintained at most of them. Aside from 
this, Christian services are seldom conducted 
within this vast area. Congregationalists are 
held responsible for this field, because in early 
years they opened work here. 

Thus from east to west across this great 
state and from north to south the demands 
for missionary work are incessant and impera- 
tive. How weare to meet these demands we 
cannot tell, we only know they must be met. 
Our only hope is in moving forward. 


Stewart 


Noyce 2) 


A GLIMPSE OF THE FIELD, THE FORCE AND RESULTS OF THE MISSIONARY WORK’ OF THE C. S. S, & P. SOCIETY 


Names in large letters are Superintendents whose fields are indicated by the heavy lines. The smaller letters indicate missionaries in ee ena 


Figures 


in circles the total Sunday schools under our care. Other figures Sunday schools organized during the year Closing Feb. 28, 1906. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


BY RENA HURD INGHAM 


A little child walked by my side, 
IT had lost faith in God and man, 
He prattled of his joys and hopes 
As only little children can. 
I did not try to blast his hopes, 
I did not tell him of my pain, 
And, somehow, when our walk was done, 
My shattered faith was whole again. 


Do Children Pay 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Does it pay to try to bring up a family 
of children? What do you get forit? A 
miscellaneous collection of battered fur- 
niture, a household whose affairs have 
the continuity of purpose of an extem- 
poraneous speech, a mother with nervous 
prostration, a father whose soul is in- 
closed between the lids of a thin pocket. 
book, and two or three yelling youngsters 
whom the whole neighborhood objurgates, 
who bring home no reports from school 
milder than ‘‘disorderly’’’ and who never 
get up in time for breakfast? By heavens, 
why do we suffer this tyranny; why don’t 
we cut loose, do murder or disown the 
entire mob of unruly, ungrateful cubs? 
There are thousands of us—why don’t we 
organize? Why don’t we form a National 
League for the Protection of Parents 
from their Children? 

Look at Jackson. He has no children. 
He rides in an automobile. Look at Mrs. 
Jones. She has no children. Her furni- 
ture does not need tidies around its legs 
to cover scratches. Look at Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. They haveno children. The 
police never ring their doorbell to find 
out who is pouring water out of a rubber 
tube from the second story windows. 

Well, why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing? 

Why? Ill tell you why, Mr. Jackson. 
You’ve got an automobile and a Boston 
terrier that likes to ride init. But when 
you go to church, which you seldom do, 
you can’t sit down in a seatful of husky 
lads that make a line of square shoulders 
across the pew. The Jackson name dies 
out with you, but those fellows will carry 
my name down into the generations of 
the country’s future. They are my leg- 
acy, Jackson, to posterity, my active im- 
mortality. 

Mrs. Jones, you have no children, and 
no doubt you sleep well nights. You 
don’t know what it is to wake in the dark 
with a start and know that something is 
wrong, to fumble your way hurriedly to a 
little boy’s room and strike a match, to 
find that he has been ill but wouldn’t 
wake Mamma, that he has.attended to 
himself as well as he could and that he is 
crying into his pillow allalone. No, Mrs. 
Jackson, you never had anybody who 
needed your bosom and your arms. But 
do you never wish you had? 

And you, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, you 
never had children and you think it bad 
enough that the neighbors must have 
them. And you never know what it 
means to have a boy come in to dinner 
with a bruised eye and a cut lip anda 


reticent tongue; you never called in the 
other fellows when he wouldn’t tell and 
found from them that your firstborn had 
faced a lad a head taller than himself 
and stood for the family honor and the 
name of Smith against terrible odds, and 
won. You never had anybody in this 
world who loved you enough to become 
a champion like that, nor slapped him 


on the back and called him a man and 
healed his wounds with ice cream that 
night after you put him to bed. 

These are a few of the little things I 
happen to think of. You cannot buy 
them and those who have them wouldn’t 
exchange them for all the automobiles, 
furniture and still and lonely houses in 
all the world. 


The Opened Door—a Sermon for Children 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Behold, I have set before thee a door opened, 
which none can shut.—Rev. 3: 8. 


Once on a time there were some girls 
and boys in a closed house. It was not 
dark, for there were windows from which 
they could see green trees, flowers in the 
garden beds and the busy people passing 
to and fro. But these sights were only 
for those who cared to look, they might 
play all the morning and never think of 
the world outside. They had enough to 
eat and drink and plenty of toys and story- 
books and every day their teacher drilled 
them in language work and arithmetic. 
But not one of them had ever been out- 
side the door of the house. 

One day, while they were playing, they 
heard the key turn in the lock, the door 
opened and a woman came in. From her 
basket she took gift after gift such as 
children love, spreading them on a low 
table within reach of all. There were 
toys and picture-books, boxes of candy, 
drums and horns, bright-colored grapes 
and apples; and, last of all, the key with 
which she had unlocked the door—just 
such a key as they had seen their teacher 
use a hundred times in the door of the 
room where they had lived so long. 

‘*Children,”’’ she said, ‘‘look at these 
gifts and choose. Each may have what 
he likes best. But look well! for when 
the choice is made, I cannot change it.” 

Then the strongest and boldest began 
to snatch and quarrel for the gifts. One 
seized a red apple and ran to eat it ina 
corner. One took a box of candy, one 
a book, another a toy locomotive which 
would go if you wound it up, one girl had 
a doll with real hair and a squeaky voice, 
another a gay, painted fan. 

But there was one who looked longer at 
the woman than at the gifts and through 
his mind ran the thought: ‘“‘If I take 
the fruit, it will soon be eaten. All the 
stories come to an end at last, and are not 
half so interesting as the people I see 
through the window. But if I have the 
key ’’—and here he looked up at the beau- 
tiful, grave woman and she was smiling 
down at him—‘‘if I have the key, I can 
go out and see the big world and learn 
how to get what I want for myself.” 

So he let the others clear the table of 
its showy gifts but took the key for him- 
self. And when the woman went out, 
she took him with her. He had work to 
do and lessons to learn and burdens to 
bear and he was often weary, but the key 
hung always in his bosom and opened all 
the doors in the world which he had to 
enter. 

That room is the room of childish igno- 


rance and self-pleasing. The windows 


are your eyes that look out on the world. 
The key is opportunity. If the fairy god- 
mother, of whom your story-books tell, 
brought you the richest treasure from all 
fairyland, could she find any better gift. 
than this key which turns in the lock of 
ignorance and sets before you an open 
door? 

Children sometimes wonder why their 
parents act as they do, but you may be 
sure that whatever else your father does, 
he tries to set before you an opened door. 
There is no home so poor, if love is there 
and the children are clothed and fed and 
taught, but hopes to bring that gift to its 
children. But while your father will 
work and your mother will deny herself 
to give you this gift of opportunity, they 
cannot make you use it, Though they 
open the door never so wide, and stand 
beckoning, you may refuse to enter. 

This gift of the opened door is also the 
greatest gift your heavenly Father offers 
—the first gift he must give if his children 
are to grow. Christ lived and died and 
lives again to set before you that opened 
door. What will it really help you if you 
have this gift, or that, which when you 


use it perishes, if you have no key which . 


opens the doors of ignorance and weak- 
ness? Others will grow up abont you, 
but you must always stay in the closed 
room. And how will it help if he has 
opened the door and you refuse to enter? 

All the children in that closed room of 
which I have been telling saw the key, 
but most of them thought, ‘‘O, that is 
only a key.”’ But the one who chose it 
said, ‘‘That is a key,’? and when he saw 
it, thought of the opened door. So many 
a child says of school, ‘‘O, that is only 
school—lessons I must learn, or I shall 
be blamed.’”’ And of home work and dis- 
cipline, ‘‘ These are things the folks make 
me do, but I slip out of them whenever I 
can.’’ But the one who succeeds says to 
himself, ‘‘This is school, this is training, 
these are keys to opendoors. I will learn 
to use them while I can.” 

The opened door of opportunity often 
closes swiftly if we will not enter. There 
was a clerk who, because the head of the 
firm was absent, was trusted one day with 
the combination of the office safe, the 
numbers which must follow each other 
when the handle is turned before the lock 
willopen. The clerk’s head was full of a 
game of ball he was to play that evening, 
and no sooner had he heard the numbers 
than he forgot them. ‘‘ What did it mat- 
ter? The head. clerk knew.’’. But the 
head clerk died in the night, and next 
morning the poor clerk could not open 
the safe. The business of the great firm 
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waited. The makers of the safe were 
sent for and opened it at last, but the 
clerk lost his place for his forgetting. 

You have seen, perhaps, what they call 
@ sandwich man, who walks up and down 
the street with big advertisements on his 
back and breast. But the giver of the 
key of opportunity seldom advertises. 
He comes and looks at us and holds it 
out without a word. If we have eyes, 
we know it is a key. But many of us 
say, “‘O, that is nothing bit a key!” and 
let him pass along his unreturning way. 

When we wake in the morning we 
grumble that we are called so soon, that 
we have to work so hard, that we have 
lessons to learn, that the weather is so 
hot or cold, that Christmas does not 
come tomorrow. But how few of us see 
the beautiful, grave figure at our bedside 
holding out the key of a new day with 
its new opportunities! But if we think 
of life as something more than pleasure, 
and of work as an opened door upon the 
larger world where God means to have 
us live and grow, then we shall under- 
stand that it is Christ who offers us the 
key and we shall hear him saying, as to 
this old church so many centuries ago, 
“*Behold, I have set before thee a door 
opened, which none can shut.’’ For the 
child or the man who walks with Christ 
finds all doors opened and can go with 
safety wherever God has planned that 
he shall go. 


EI Dorado 


BY MARY E, KNOWLTON 


Where does El Dorado lie? 

In what clime, and ’neath what sky? 
They who sought it, forward faring— 
Found they aught to crown their daring? 


Bravely scanned they seas afar 
Steering by remotest star, 

Till men found that every place 
Has an El Dorado grace! 


Fields are rich with “ Fairies’ gold ”— 
Treasuries unsummed, untold ; 
Joy-wealth lurks in whispering trees, 
Riches in the balmy breeze. 


Then, when green goes out of sight 
EI Dorado’s silver white ! 

Rarest diamonds twinkling lie 
Wealthy banks of snow rise high. 


Do you think that you can spy it 
Boys and Girls? Come, try it, try it! 
And one secret I can tell, 

In the search shall aid you well: 


He is poor who counts his treasure ; 
EI Dorado is past measure ; 

But you'll find it, if you start 

With a singing in your heart! 


Broad-Mindedness 


No woman wants to be narrow. No sensible 
woman dares to be. Woman’s heart has been 
trained to better things. For every child that 
comes the mother has the same tender caress; 
boy or girl, it is equally welcome to all she 
has of love and life. So, in love for the other 
lives that suffer and starve, woman’s heart is 
broad in sympathy; and the club woman, the 
humanitarian, the ‘‘ United Worker,’’ the lit- 
erary woman and the society woman, will, if 
true to themselves, be also the home mission- 
ary and the foreign missionary woman.—D. Ff. 
Bradley. 
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GUARDING THE THOUGHT 


Keep thy heart above all that thou guard- 
est; for out of tt are the issues of life. 


The government of thought means 
heaven or hell. For if a man has disci- 
plined himself to crush that thought— 
which may come to the purest and holiest 
mind—still better, if he has acquired the 
power to change the current, and to turn 
his thought instantly into other and nobler 
channels, temptation is baffled at its very 
start and the man stands upon his feet 
victorious. A man will never regulate 
his passions who has never learned to 
regulate his thoughts.—G. H. Morrison. 


The way and direction we choose to 
look make a great difference as to what 
we see and what we do not see.—R. W. 
Church. 


Prune thou thy words, thy thoughts control, 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within thy soul 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 
—John Henry Newman. 


Guide first our wishes, for then our 
whole selves will follow. Take the rule 
and government over our wills, fashion 
and direct them, mold them according to 
Thine, so that the things which please 
Thee may please us, that Thy will may 
be done on earth as quietly, obediently 
and joyfully as in heaven.—F’. J. A. Hort. 


Give me to guard myself; but, Lord, 
guard my guarding of myself.—Thomas 
Fuller. 

Thou must keep thy memory clean and 
pure, as it were a wedlock chamber, from 
all strange thoughts, fancies and imagi- 
nations; and it must be trimmed and 
adorned with holy meditations and virtues 
of Christ’s life and passion, that God may 
continually and ever rest therein.— Robert 
Leighton. . 

Lord God, who kKnowest the ways 
of all, so in Thy mercy guard us 
against the weakness and forgetful- 
ness of our own hearts that we fall 
not into grievious sins of wish of 
thought. Let Thy light shine clearly, 
that the false lights of sin’s illusion 
may not deceive us and that we may 
see all things that are needful for our 
good. Teach us to recognize evil at 
its first coming and give no open door. 
Bring order out of the confusion of 
our thoughts, and simplicity out of 
their complexity. Help us to fill our 
lives with Thy love, Thy mercy in 
Christ, Thy kingdom; and with de- 
sites and endeavors of good to men. 
So let there be no longer room in our 
hearts for transgression or complain- 
ing; but for love and joy and peace. 
For Thou art our good and by Thy 
life we live. Amen. 
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39. A LEGAL DOCUMENT 


(From the first word of each set cut out the 
second, and by joining the ends thus left form 
the third, which in each case is the same.) 

(1) I ****#** fo make over my country estate 
to *** William Hart, and went to a lawyer to 
make me a ****, (2) [ #****** on his skill to 
80 convey the property that no lawsuit should 
ever **** in the matter, or if it did the *#*** 
should hold good. (3) I] *#******* my papers 
into his hands, but as he is a rather high ***** 
and was invited out to dinner, he would not on 
that day make out the ****, (4) On the con- 
trary, he ******** some wine into bottles, and 
asked me to try its flavor. He is very in- 
tolerant of what he calls pious **** on the 
subject of temperance, and I thought the **** 
was done when I refused to drink with him. 
(5) I was, however, ********* to see him take 
my refusal calmly, ***** a cigarette, and offer 
to do me any little **** of kindness in his 
power. (6) I had ******** to leave town that 
day, but on account of his postponement must 
wait to **** the ***, (7) The next day I 
called again and ******* certain points which 
were *** found in the original draft of the 
*«k*, which I wanted inserted. (8) The cashier 
of a leading bank had lately *********, and I 
felt more suspicious in business mattérs after 
his glaring *****, so wished to make the **** 
more secure. (9) I did not fully trust Sir 
William, though he ********* roundly against 
the cashier’s roguery, for he was himself in- 
clined to ***** more than I felt ought to be 
included in the ****, (10) However, at last 
I got everything settled satisfactorily, and 
were For town, sure that nothing had been 
omitted on my **** to make the **** safe, (11) 
and certain no one would be ***#**** of his 
rights, nor find himself the subject of ***** 
and robbery through any **** of mine. 

DOROTHEA. 


40. A SHELF OF PANS 


(Each of the fourteen words suggested begins 

with pan.) 

A pretty flower; a beast of prey; a cure for all 
diseases ; 

A time of great excitement; and a flattering speech 
that pleases; 

Noise without stint; part of a door; a temple of 
great glory; 

A set of pictures; and a silent, told-by-actions 
story ; 

What most men wear; and nature worship; sharp 
attack of pain; 

Now guess the last, a closet, and then stop and rest 
your brain. 

0. Jak. 


ANSWERS 


36. The sea; who will essay the sea? 
Its waters dash for aye; 
And naught can stay its energy, 
Or bring it to decay. 


Its waves by sunny Araby 
Roll beady and benign ; 
Greet icy Obi, arrowy Dee, 
And Wye of seavy line. 


Hold not the sea an enemy, 
In fear effeminate ; 

Although from easy comity 
It seem to deviate. 


Its excellency you may see, 
Its efficacy test, 

And near it spend ideally 
A period of rest. 


37. Malice, Alice, lice, ice. 

38. When a Man’s Single, J. Barrie; The Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor, Ik Marvel; My Study Fire, J. R. 
Lowell; Backlog Studies, C. D. Warner; D’ri and I, 
I. Bachellor; Eben Holden, I. Bachellor; David 
Harum, E. N. Westcott; Great Expectations, 
C. Dickens; A Pair of Blue Eyes, T. Hardy; Far 
From the Madding Crowd, T. Hardy; The Prairie, 
J. F. Cooper; The Forest, 8. E. White; The Blazed 
Trail, S. E. White; Vanity Fair, W. M. Thackeray ; 
A House Party, P. Ford, ed.; The Spy, J. F. Cooper; 
Betrothed, W. Scott; Elinor, Mrs. H. Ward; The 
Sky Pilot, R. Connor ; The Little Minister, J. Barrie ; 
Dread, H. B. Stowe; The Mill on the Floss, George 
Eliot; Man and Wife, W. Collins; The Talisman, 
W. Scott. S 


Excellent recent answers were those of: F, E. J., 
Hyde Park, Mass., to 33, 34,35; N. P. L., Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 33, 35; J. D. P., Newton, Mass., 35. 
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The prairie ‘“‘dugout’’ was a palace of 
its kind. Though but a cellar-like hole 
in the ground with walls of sod two feet 
high all around, it boasted a board floor 


and roof, a four-pane glass window and a: 


real door on hinges, and the sides were 
lined with tarred paper. 
But there was a shadow over the dug- 


-out, for mother was sick, and when 


mother was sick, the sun that shone so 
brightly over miles and miles of waving 
prairie grass seemed to have lost its 
glory. 

The four little Beswicks sat in a de- 
jected row on the barn doorsill, thinking. 
At last Kitty spoke. 

‘‘Let’s do something real, awf’ly nice 
for her,’’ she said. 

““Yes,”’ cried Mollie, ‘‘let’s pick her 
some wild flowers, or make her some 
toast, or’’— 

“Toast nothin’,’’ interrupted Fred, 
“*Jet’s buy her a silk dress.”’ 

‘* A silk dress!’’ cried Kitty and Mollie, 
aghast. It was as if Fred had proposed 
buying the beautiful white star that shone 
in at the dugout window every night. 

But the idea fascinated them, neverthe- 
less, and presently they could face it more 
calmly. 

Fred had a precious gold dollar, Kitty 
a two-cent piece, Mollie a treasured silver 
half-dime, and little Chris a big old fash- 
ioned penny with a hole in it. None of 
them had ever owned any other money, 
but Fred was to begin next week to work 
for the blacksmith on the adjoining claim, 
and he felt rich already. 

**Dear me, how dread/’ly fine it would 
be,’’ sighed Kitty at last, ‘“‘but we couldn’t 
ever get enough, unless ’’—she hesitated, 
**ynless Hal would help.” 

‘*Hal,”’ repeated Fred, with fine scorn. 
** He never spends a cent on anybody but 
himself, He doesn’t care whether any of 
the rest of us ever have any good times 
or not. I shouldn’t wonder if it’s worry 
over him that’s making mother sick.”’ 

Silence fell upon the little group for 
awhile, and then Mollie rose. 

*T guess I’ll go and make the toast,”’’ 
she said, ‘‘we’re sure of that, anyhow.” 

**And I’ll get her some wild flowers,’’ 
eried Kitty, ‘“‘Come on, Chris. Chris 


Mother’s Silk 


First Prize Children’s Story 


Dress 


By Lity MANKER ALLEN, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


- Our prize offer for the best and second best short stories suited to ehildren 


ten and twelve years of age met with a liberal response. 


It seems appropriate to 


publish the story which has won the first prize in this special issue and it is @ 


pleasure to award it to Mrs, Allen of Pasadena, Cal. 


The winner, of the second 


prize, a capital boys’ story, is a New Hampshire woman, Mrs. George H. Hall of 


Dover. 


We shall shortly publish this also, and later several more of the one hun- 


dred and fifty manuscripts submitted for these prizes. 


obediently trotted after, amusing him- 
self with chasing a great tumbleweed 
that was leaping and bounding over the 
prairie driven by the high south wind, 
while Kitty picked anemones and yellow 
Johnny-jump ups and purple sprays of 
“‘shoestring,’’ with clusters of olive- 
shaped ‘‘ buffalo beans.’’ 

Fred meanwhile had gone down to the 
cornfield to see if he might find something 
in the trap he had set last night. 

All this time, Hal Beswick lay in the 
barn loft, face downward in the hay. 
The shadow of his mother’s sickness had 
dimmed his sunshine, too, and he knew, 
better than Fred, why his mother wor- 
ried. Fred’s words had come up through 
the barn door, ‘‘He never spends money 
on anybody but himself.’”’ It was true. 
Even now he was planning a forty-mile 
trip to the city to spend his earnings in 
fine ‘‘store clothes,’ and ‘“‘having a good 
time.”’ 

Did mother ever long for pretty clothes, 
he wondered. 

She never went anywhere except to the 
village church five miles away, and on an 
occasional week-day trip to market her 
butter and eggs, and upon these occasions 
she always wore the rusty black alpaca 
which it seemed to Hal she had always 
worn. And yet somehow she always 
looked ‘‘fixed up’ in it. How would 
she look in a new silk dress? 

What if he should take hold and help 
the youngsters out with their dream? 

Whether it was the toast or the wild 
flowers or the prairie chicken Fred found 
in his trap, or whether it was because Hal 
had casually remarked that he had de- 
cided not to go to the city after all, certain 
it was that mother was better the next 
morning, and the sun shone with its old 
glory. 

Mother on her birthday morning, two 
months later, had just put out her hand 
to receive from Kitty a bouquet of lady’s 
slipper and bachelor’s button fresh from 
the garden, when a purple and golden 
shower fell all about her, completely en- 
veloping her. . 

“What in the world’’—she began, 
grasping a handful of the heavy yellow 
silk over which purple roses were rioting. 


Such a shriek as arose from the five 
young Beswicks! 

Finally mother caught the words, “A 
new dress—for you!”’ 

‘For me?’ she gasped, gazing first at 
the gayly-figured silk and then at the five 
beaming faces. 

“Yes, sir-ee/’’ shouted Fred, forgetting 
himself in his excitement, ‘‘for you. 
The town schoolm’am wanted it azful 
—Hal showed it to her bringing it home 
on the train—but the whole town couldn’t 
buy it.” 

Mother’s thoughts wandered away to 
the school teacher as she had seen her 
come into church in gorgeous array that 
made people smile; indulgently, to be 
sure, for the mistress was a dear little 
creature in spite of her love of finery, 
and she had no one to look after but her- 
self. But the teacher was young and 
might be excused for carrying about such 
trampery, while she herself— 

And the money had gone into this ele- 
gant splendor, when they were needing 
petticoats and stockings! And where had 
it come from? Who— . 

Just then Hal slipped a ten-dollar bill 
into her hand. ‘‘It’s for a hat and lin- 
ings and things,” he said, ‘‘I thought it 
was time I quit spending everything on 
myself.” ; 

The dazed expression passed from moth- 
er’s face, and a glow overspread it. 

‘‘You’ve been saving all summer for 
this!’’? she cried, remembering her won- 
der that Hal had settled down and seemed 
so steady. 

Then she gathered the soft folds into 
her arms and hugged them. ‘‘Thank you 
all,’’ she said, ‘‘I never had a silk dress 
before, and this one will last me all my 
life long.”’ 

Weeks passed by and the silken splen- 
dor lay unmade in the bottom of a box, 
with the ten-dollar bill folded inside, 

When asked about it, mother put off 
the questioners with one pretext or an- 


other; but sometimes when she was ~ 


alone, she would go to the box and take 
out the soft fabric to stroke it lovingly 
and say: ‘‘Those dear, silly children! 
What shall I do with it? A silk dress in 
a dugout—and such a silk!” And then 


is 
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she would laugh till she cried, over the 
embarrassment of her riches. 

One morning in late summer, the sun 
shone yellow through a haze, as though 
Indian summer had come early. Next 
day people were gazing skyward, for mil- 
lions of tiny particles seemed to be in 
motion high in air. 

Could it be volcanic ashes? 

On the third morning the moving par- 
ticles had begun to settle. ‘‘Grasshop- 
pers!’’ exclaimed Hal, coming in with an 
anxious face. 

Sure enough, inside of an hour the air 
was full of them. 

Mother spread sheets and aprons over 
her cherished marigolds and lady-slippers, 
and over some of the choicest vegetables, 
and then retreated to the house to rid 
herself of the jerky things that filled her 
sunbonnet and caught in her hair. 

Hal and Fred worked all day building 
**smudges’”’ of half-dried prairie grass 
around the cornfield, hoping to smoke 
the insects out of the thrifty waving 
corn that was to be the support of the 
family until next year. 

But all night the grasshoppers could be 
heard in the cornfield, grating, grating, 
like fairies on a mammoth grater, and all 
next day the air was so thick with them 
that the children hardly ventured out- 
doors. 

By the next morning the haz3 was in 
the air again, and on the fourth day 
the unwelcome visitors had disappeared, 
leaving desolation in their track. Nota 
vegetable remained, even the onions had 
vanished, leaving only little. holes to 
show where they had been. 

The very shests and aprons mother 
had put over her flowers had been eaten 
through, while the cornfield stood like a 


skeleton army, with only the stalk and 
the middle rib of each blade to tell the 
story of the plenty that was to have been. 

The four little Beswicks sat again on 
the barn doorsill. Hal stood near by, 
stroking Buttercup’s nose. 

They all understood how serious was 
the situation, and the same thought was 
in all their minds. 

Finally, Hal spoke out. 

“Being’s we gave it to her, she wouldn’t 
want to suggest it. But if she was will- 
ing to sell it, with what I’ve saved up 
to go to the State Fair there’d be enough 
to carry us over till next year.”’ 

So a committee regretfully waited upon 
mother as she went about with a weight 
on her heart, the weight of responsibility 
for a living for six until the crops should 
come again. 

The committee hesitated and stam- 
mered. She mustn’t think they would 
mind so very much if—well, the school- 
ma’am had asked Hal to let her know if 
he should change his mind about selling 
the silk—and—and maybe they could get 
her another silk dress another year. 

As if silk dresses grew on buffalo bean 
stalks! 

Mother’s face grew radiant. Yes, she 
could spare the dress for this year. 

And she did! 
later a brand-new yellow silk dress with 
purple roses trailing over it rustled down 
the aisle of the little church, five pairs of 
eyes looked wistfully after it, and five 
sorrowful sighs arose. a 

Mother, sitting between her tall son 
Hal and little Chris, in the rusty black 
alpaca she had worn ever since Hal could 
remember, sighed too, but hers was a 
sigh of relief and contentment. 

Pasadena, Cal. 


But when a few weeks 
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The Story of the Poplar Tree 


It was very still and dark in the for- 
est. All the trees were asleep. The oak, 
the maple, the elm, the aspen, the poplar, 
the chestnut and the pine were in the 
land of dreams. 

Out of the deepest shadow crept a man. 
He had something in his arms. It was 
round and hard. It was heavy, too, for 
his back was bent with the weight of it. 

‘He looked at all the trees in turn. Un- 
der the dark pine he stopped, but the 
needles were on guard and pricked him 
him so that he went on. The @spen 
heard him and her leaves rustled a little, 
but she was soon asleep again. 

The Lombardy poplar was the next 
tree. In those days its limbs stood 
straight out from its trunk. One branch 
was large and firm, and under the shelter 
of the leaves the man hid what he was 
carrying. Then he crept away. 

In the morning great was the hue and 
cry. The woods were full of people run- 
ning here and there. The pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow was gone. Iris, 
beautiful goddess, was more beautiful 
than ever in her anger. Her splendid 
eyes flashed as she begged great Jove to 
come to her aid. 

And Jove did so. The pot of gold was 
somewhere in the forest. It should be 
found. 

“We know nothing about the pot of 
gold,”’ cried all the trees. And the poor 
timid aspen quaked more than ever. 

“Hold up your hands and prove that 
you have no hidden treasure,”’ said great 
Jove. 

All the trees obeyed. As they did soa 
crash was heard, and there at the foot of 
the poplar was the pot of gold! 

“‘T am innocent, I am innocent,” said 
the poplar so earnestly that all believed 
her; ‘“‘but lest any robber hide his treas- 
ure in my branches again, I will hold 
them up to heaven as long as I live.” 

And to this day she holds her hands 
high in the air, as all may see.—From 
All the Year Round (Ginn & Co.). 


Ghe Baggage-Man 


TNow, if you would like to leten, 
Tl tell you what I can 
FAbout a buay employee 

own as the baggage-man.” 
Re wiears checke upon his fingers - 


Tnetead of on hie clothes - 
FEnd everyone is shouting: Nere;” 
HAbichever way he goes. 


AS ie aluraye helping some: one 
© out of towm or in, 

Gh poor bewildered baggage-man 
id cuch and push and din. 


mahi ies: 


we 
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Beavers and Other Animals 


HE Philadelphia lady who sent a 
beaver picture and letter for April 


"14 Corner writes: 


I had no idea I was taking so much space, 
but I am sure the beavers will be thankful it 
is over, and they can go on with their work 
unmolested. Mrs. W. 


Iam sure the beavers know nothing 
about our discussion; I have not asked 
the Subscription Clerk, but do not be- 
lieve there is a single beaver on our list! 
[I see in Year-Book, Rev. Mr. Beaver, 
Nebraska!—D. F.] It is not ‘‘over” 
here are other letters. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little girl living in 
Texas. I was born in South Africa, where my 
papa was a doctor. Five years ago we came 
to America, and now welive onaranch. It’s 
lots of fun living onaranch. My auntie sends 
us The Congregationalist, and my mamma has 
read us Mr. Long’s books about animals. We 
liked “ The Builders ” in ‘‘ Ways 
of Wood Folk” so much, and 
wished we could see some bea- 
vers. Last fall to our surprise 
they came up our creek from the 
Washita River and built a dam 
not far from our house. They 
cut down big cottonwood trees 
and destroyed much timber. 
Can you tell me why beavers 
do not build houses as Mr. Long |, 
says they do? They build dams, |{ 
but seem to live in holes in the 
banks of the streams. Perhaps 
it is so far south they do not 
need houses in winter. 

ETHEL Du T. 

Canadian, Texas. 


however, for when they build a house on the 
shore of a lake they do not bother to build a 
dam, since they can find water deep enough 
without it. (The object of the dam, your Cor- 
nerers must remember, is simply to provide 
deep water, so that the entrance to their houses 
and the food stored in the bottom shall never 
be frozen into the ice.) I once found a family 
of beavers in the Northern wilderness that 
had made use of a high bank, whose top was 
far above high-water mark, and had made a 
den there without bothering to build a wig- 
wam. I think this habit is somewhat common 
in the South and West, and your little Texas 
girl has called attention to another interesting 
trait in these wonderful animals. 
Stamford, Ct. WituiAm J. Lone. 


We thank Dr. Long for taking pains to 
explain it to us so nicely. One other 
thing I have read in his book, viz., that 
“most of the natural meadows... in 
New England were made by beavers ’’— 
as described in the chapter. Adjoining 
my native town was a locality called 


I find her home on the map, 
where the ‘‘Dry Fork of the | 
Washita”’ runs up from the 
Indian Territory. [Do rivers 
run wo in Texas, HEthel?— 
D. F.] As to the girl’s ? about beavers’ 
houses. I got ‘‘Ways of Wood Folk” at 
once and read the ‘‘ Builders’”’ chapter, 
where the work of making the dams and 
the houses is told in a most interesting 
way—including the curious story about 
the young beavers building little houses 
for fun, just as you boys would put up a 
wigwam in the woods in vacation! Ginn 
& Co., the publishers of the book, kindly 
gave me the cut you see—is not that proof 
that they do have houses? Then I sent 
the Texaness’s question to Dr. Long and 
have this reply: 


Dear Mr. Martin: Thelittle girl is probably 
right in her observation that those particular 
Texas beavers build no houses. In the north, 
where I have observed them, they almost al- 
ways build wigwams, but even there the rule 
is not without exceptions. The chief object 
of the house is to provide a safe and dry nest 
above the reach of the spring floods. In the 
North, as you know, the streams rise rapidly 
when the deep snows melt in the spring; and 
as beavers build by preference near meadows 
and alder swamps where food is most abun- 
dant, their territory is often overflowed, so 
that they would of course be flooded out of any 
hole in the bank. So they build a house on 
the bank, with a warm and dry living. chamber 
above high-water mark, in which :the little 
beavers are safe from the spring floods. 

They seem to mix brains with their instinct, 


** Ways of Wood-folk’’—the Beavers 


‘‘Beaver Meadow,”’ but I never thought 
until now why it was so called. I have 
always associated that name in my mem- 
ory with a little incident, which, although 
it has nothing whatever to do with bea- 
vers, has a moral good enough for Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, or any other Sunday—so I 
will tell it to you. 

As a boy of thirteen I used to make 
an honest penny toward my school. book 
fund by hiring a horse and carriage and 
carrying passengers arriving on the rail- 
road just then extended to my town. On 
this particular occasion my job took me 
up the ‘‘Gulf Road,’’ and over the hills 
to ‘‘ Beaver Meadow.’’ The trip was made 
all right, but alas, in descending a steep 
hill on the return, the horse stepped on 
a rolling stone and in a twinkle was 
stretched on the ground between the thills 
(perhaps you say shafts nowadays), and 
I was powerless to unfasten the ‘“‘tugs”’ 
and release the animal. Greatly fright- 
ened, I ran back some distance to a house; 
fortunately the man was in the field 
within sight and I ran on and told my 
trouble. He dropped his hoe, came with 
me and by his knowledge and strength 
got the horse—which was a valuable one 
—on his feet, unharmed. Delighted and 


gratified beyond measure I offered him 
all my money, but he replied, ‘‘No, my 
boy, you can pay me in this way—when- 
ever you see any others in trouble during 
your life, help them!’”’ That word of the 
kind old farmer of Beaver Meadow has 
stuck in my memory ever since—perhaps 
it will stick in yours! 

The Corner jury has not reported as to 
the walnut thieves; but by the number 
of letters about it, seven were for rats, 
and two forsquirrels. Other letters have 
come in—one since I began writing this, 


I am amused to see my indictment of the 
squirrels on your page. I could give 100 rea- 
sons why I know it was Squirrels, and not 
Rats—circumstantial evidence, of course, but 
convincing. 

New York City. J. W. B. 


The other letter comes very near being 
direct evidence—and it is from the very 
town where the crime was committed. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We think 
that a squirrel hid the nuts. We 
have seen the squirrel that, we 
think, was the one. The minis- 
ter is our minister, and our cat 
was the one he borrowed. We 
think that the squirrel was a 
‘red squirrel. Squirrels often hide 
things in that way. We do not 
think that it was “‘a young mem- 
ber of the family ’’—the youngest 
isa man most as big as our father! 

FLORENCE AND DorRIs D. 


Our Labrador boy in N. H. 
writes: 
. The rats work at night, and 
I think squirrels sleep at night. 
I think it was rats, for their teeth 
are good. ALFRED B, 


Room for one more animal 
letter, D. F.? A little boy 
brought it to me one day on 
a little wheelbarrow, saying that his 
papa sent it to him from Panama. 


My Dear Little Boy: Yesterday I was go- 
ing up the Gatuncillo River in a canoe and 
I saw an alligator, about ten feet long, catch 
an iguana [see picture in Webster’s Diction- 
ary], about three feet long and eat him. Up 
in our office we have a little baby tiger. He 
is spotted black and yellow, and is about as 
big as a small cat. He is very funny and 
likes to play and to be played with. He 
walks over chairs and tables, and has a good 
time. In the next house they have a white- 
faced monkey, and he is very funny too. I 
wish you could see all the parrots and mon- 
keys there are in the houses here. 

Now one more, please! I was in a 
boy’s playroom in Greater Boston the 
other day, and we were talking about 
onomatopoetic words (see dictionary) ; he 
has since written this: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Besides k’dunk, I have 
thought of these names that céme from the 
sound that the animal makes—chickadee, 
cuckoo, loon, bobwhite, whip-poor-will and 
katydid. Henry CU. 

Can you tell from the sound who the 
k’dunkis? Alfred would know the loon— 
he has heard his long-drawn cry, loo-oo— 
and in Labrador the hunters call him 
the loo... Think of any more? © 2. 


Nise MED) 
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E. Dunning 


_ During the last months of Jesus’ ministry he appears to have avoided his own country 
and to have sought concealment. Finding himself recognized in the district of Tyre he 
withdrew by a circuitous journey to the east of Galilee [Mark 7: 31] and having been dis- 
covered there by Pharisees he again turned northward to the foothills of Hermon, stil 
seeking concealment [ Mark 8: 27, 30]. There he drew from his twelve disciples who remained 
loyal to him the confession that he was the Messiah, a confession whose meaning he ex- 
plained as faith in him suffering unto death and faithfulness to him with willingness to 
suffer as he was soon to suffer. He was to lay down his life that he might take it again 
[John 10: 17, 18]. His followers would find the path to success by following in his foot- 
steps, ready to lay down their lives, and by such a spirit of sacrifice for his sake they 


would find their lives again [v. 25]. 


~ The truths in the sayings of Christ included in this lesson are the substance of the 
preaching of the apostles in the Acts and of their letters to the churches. Few passages 
are so valuable as this one for committal to memory. These sayings will recur again and 
again to the mind as one reads almost every part of the New Testament. Their meaning 
may be fixed in the thought of the student of the Bible by some such analysis as this: 


1. The confession made [vs. 13-16]. It 
surely was not a new discovery to the 
disciples that Jesus was the Messiah or 
the Christ. It was on their faith that 
he was the Messiah that they had been 
moved to become his disciples [John 1: 
31-34, 41, 45], and when their faith had 
been confirmed by fellowship with him 
they committed themselves fully to him. 
They had heard demon-possessed men call 
him by that title [Luke 4: 41] They had 
not long before confessed their belief in 
him as the Promised One [John 6: 66-69]. 
They had acknowledged him thus when 
he rescued Peter from drowning [Matt. 
14: 33]. 

But his ministry had not been what 
they and the Jews generally had expected 
that the career of the Messiah would be. 
John the Baptist had had his faith shaken 
in him [Matt. 11: 3]. His works were 


-wonderful, but were they the works of 


the Coming Deliverer of the nation? 
Jews in Jerusalem had discussed the 
question and were divided in opinion 
{John 7: 26, 27, 31] These facts the dis- 
ciples stated in answer to the question of 
Jesus, ‘‘Whom do men say that I am?”’ 
Then Peter loyally affirmed their convic- 
tion that, notwithstanding the contrast be 
tween the career of Jesus and the popular 
expectation concerning the Christ, Jesus 
was indeed the Christ, the Son of the 
living God [v. 16]. 

2. The confession honored by Jesus 
{vs..17-19]. He would leave no doubt in 
the minds of his disciples as to his claim 
to be the Christ. He told Peter that his 
confession was a revelation to him from 
God: Therefore it was forever beyond 
question. It is of much less interest than 


~ it used to be, at least to Protestant Chris- 
‘tians, what position the answer of Jesus 


gave to Peter and his successors, as the 
popes of the Roman Church have for 
many centuries claimed to be. Certainly 
he never claimed to be ‘‘Christ’s vice- 
gerent on earth.”” He proclaimed the 
Christ as the corner stone of his Church 
{1 Peter 2: 4-6]. Paul recognized Peter 
as a pillar in the Church with other 


apostles [Gal 2: 9], and regarded them all 


as foundation stones, with Christ as the 
chief corner stone [Eph. 2: 20]. The 
promise to Peter that he should have 
the power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven was made to all the apostles 
{Matt. 18: 18, 19]. It meant that their 
judgment of the characters of men as 
related to membership in the kingdom of 
heaven, the society of followers of Jesus, 


. * International Sunday School Lesson for June 10. 
Peter’s Great Confession. Text, Matt. 16: 13-28. 


would be divinely guided and approved. 
He assured them that before they died 
they would see a remarkable expansion 
of that society [v. 28]. 

3. The confession explained by the 
Christ [vs. 20-23]. He began from that 
time to teach his disciples how his mis- 
sion would be accomplished—by conflict 
with the authorities of the Church which 
would bring him through great suffering 
to death, from which he would rise to 
new life. This was so contrary to the 
ambition and expectation of the disciples 
that they refused to accept it. Peter, 
who had just been honored by the as- 
surance of Jesus that his recognition of 
him as the Messiah was a revelation 
from God, assumed to admonish him 
that his plan as announced could never 
be carried out. Jesus sternly repressed 
his impetuous disciple, declaring that he 
was offering to him a temptation such 
as Satan had put before him in the be- 
gining of his ministry. The way to the 
triumph of the Christ was the way of 
the cross and that way he had chosen 
irrevocably to take. 

4, The value of the confession [vs. 24-28]. 
Whoever would do the work of the 
Christ in this world, Jesus said, must 
do it in his spirit. He must put aside 
the ambition to insure satisfaction for 
his legitimate appetites, safety for his 
own person, honor from others and 
power over them. These things Jesus 
had put aside in the wilderness when he 
had accepted the call of God to be the 
Christ [Matt. 4: 8-10]. With these things 
every disciple of his must do the same, 
The attempt of any one to follow the 
Messiah in order to.gain honor for him- 
self would certainly result in failure; 
and the willingness to sacrifice one’s self 
utterly in order to carry forward the 
mission of the Messiah would certainly 
result in success [y. 25]. A professed 
disciple might gain wealth and power to 
any extent that his abilities would war- 
rant if he should devote himself to make 
such gains; but what would they amount 
to if the possessor of them should lose 
his own self-respect, his own manhood 
which no wealth or power could recover 
when once it should be lost [v. 26]? 

Jesus told his disciples that though his 
society would seem to be disbanded 
through his death, he would rise tri- 
umphant from the grave by the manifest 
power of his Father, and would measure 
every one according to his character as 
shown by his deeds; putting to shame 
those who were, ashamed of him. in his 
humiliation of suffering for mankind 
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[v. 27]. He closed his discourse by tell- 
ing them solemnly that some of them 
would not die till they had seen his king- 
dom coming among men with power 
[v. 28]. : 

Marvelously were the words of Jesus 
fulfilled. Those who heard him and com- 
prehended so little of his meaning that 
they were dazed and stunned when he 
was crucified and thought the tidings of 
his resurrection were idle tales, lived to 
see his kingdom spread through the 
then known world; to preach in many 
lands the principles which then seemed 
to them so strange, to write the Gospels 
of Matthew and John, and the Epistles of 
John and Peterand James. They became 
prophets of that brotherhood in Christ 
which has since spread through the whole 
world. 

Vice-President Fairbanks’s recent address 
before the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South was notable for 
its plea for a united American Methodism, and 
for its warning against socialism. 


A Mistake in the Century Dictionary 


is hard to find. Its definition of the 
word “delicious,” however, contains an 
error of omission. The definition, “ Pleas- 
ing in the highest degree; most sweet or 
grateful to the senses; as a delicious 
viand,” would have been much more 
suggestive and intelligible if it had read 
“as a delicious Ferris Ham.” Nothing 
like a concrete illustration, you know. 


A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE—BUT! 


ENNEN'S 322802 


“S Removes all odor of perspiration: De 

= figbtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, of] 

mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, NJ. 


fit 
Products 


enable you to enjoy your meals without 
having to spend half your time between 
them over a hot cook-stove. 

All the cooking is done in Libby's 
kitchen—a kitchen as clean and neat as 
your own, and there’s nothing for you 
to do but enjoy the result. 

Libby’s Products are selected meats, 
cooked by cooks who know how, and 
only the good parts packed. 

For a quick and delicious lunch any 
time, in doors or out, try Libby’s Mel- 
rose Pate—with Libby’s Camp Sauce. 

Booklet free, ‘‘How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.’” Write 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago 
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The Literature of the Day 


Moral Overstrain 


The eight essays which compose Mr. 
George W. Alger’s book with this general 
title are thoughtful and timely presen- 
tations of important matters of ethical 
and moral judgment in our social and 
civic relations. The first essay, which 
gives the name to the collection, discusses 
the duty of minimizing temptation, and 
the responsibility of employers, or offi- 
cials, who have negligently or carelessly 
made easy the opportunity for wrong- 
doing. They must share part of the 
censure for much of the moral wreck- 
age which occurs with such appalling 
frequency. 

Other equally important themes con- 
sidered are, Sensational Journalism, 
Unpunished Commercial Crime, The Lit- 
erature of Exposure, The Citizen and 
the Jury, Some Equivocal Rights of La- 
bor, and Criminal Law Reform. Perhaps 
the most suggestive and timely discussion 
is that of Generosity and Corruption, 
the problem of the power which men 
wield by the lavish use of money under 
the guise of philanthropy, the psycho- 
logical effect of the ‘“‘generosity of the 
unjust’? upon those who are the recip- 
ients of their favors. Mr. Alger believes 
that the statement is defensible that ‘‘ the 


‘corrupt practices of the unjustly rich 


are less harmful than their benevolences,”’’ 
and supports his belief with telling effect. 

The essay on The Literature of Ex- 
posure discriminates sharply between the 
sensationalism of the yellow journal and 
such revelations as are born of humane 
purpose, desirous of reform and with a 
remedy tosuggest. The need of the hour, 
the author rightly asserts, is not so much 
continuous exposure of wrong as ‘‘an 
enlarged conception of the higher possi- 
bilities of publicity as an aid and encour- 
agement of right living.”” The education 
of conscience, the development of ethical 
insight is the supreme need of the times. 
And it is for their contribution to this 
end that these essays are supremely valu- 
able. They are, from beginning to con- 
clusion, bright, interesting, inspiring and 
healthful. 


(Moral -Overstrain, by George W. Alger. pp. 214. 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.00 net.) 


The German Reformation 


The background of the Reformation— 
all that popular belief and custom which 
made the seedbed for the reawakened con- 
sciousness of direct communion with God 
which Luther and Zwingli claimed as the 
heritage of every Christian—has seldom 
been so well set forth for the general 
reader as in Principal Lindsay’s, A His- 
tory of the Reformation, in the Interna- 
tional Theological Library. The author 
had been over some of the ground coy- 
ered in this first volume in his chapter 
on Luther in the Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, but a review of criticisms upon that 
chapter, and especially in his handling of 
the subject of indulgences; has only en- 
abled him to state his conclusions more 
clearly and butress them more firmly. 

The good balance of material, which 
Principal Lindsay has attained by a self- 
denying exclusion, as well as by much re- 


search and inclusion of fresh material, 
makes the work a real addition to our 
materials for study. The field covered is 
that of the development and administra- 
tive reconstruction of the German Prot- 
estant Churches from the beginning of 
the movement to the religious peace of 
Augsburg. 

Not least among the contributions of 
the book is its careful and fruitful study 


of the social and family life of the times. 


immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the Protestant revolt. As we follow these 
pages and see how in Germany pious uses, 
modes of thought and forms of prayer and 
song remained unchanged, we feel the 
deep undercurrents in the hearts of the 
people to which Luther and the other 
leaders gave a voice. Pope Leo’s opinion 
that the movement was ‘‘a quarrel of 
monks ” was as wide of the mark as the 
modern Roman Catholic view that it 
turned upon the lusts and ambitions of 
Luther and a few other rebels. Here, as 
elsewhere in history, the power of the 
wave lies under the crest that breaks in 
foam. 

Professor Lindsay is more than the.sci- 
entific and learned historian, he has the 
enthusiasm of an advocate which, how- 
ever, does not make him forget the duty 
of fair statement and just judgment, and 
this enthusiasm helps to lend life and 
color to a style which is often delight- 
fully vivid, as well as clear. Such a re- 


, view of the great struggle for liberty of 


faith, of worship and of thought, has its 
special timeliness for our own age. 


(A History of the Reformation; Vol. I., The Reforma- 
tion in Germany from its Beginning to the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg, by Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D. pp. 
528. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net.) 


BIOGRAPHY 

John a Sage ei by David Walker oon 

Jr. pp. 295. KF. H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 
Withempoon did good service to Scotch Pres- 
byterianism as a liberal and a satirist in the 
days of its straitest bondage. He came to 
America as the president of Princston and 
developed into one of the foremost adminis- 
trators among college presidents, building up 
the institution from its lowest ebb of fortune 
into a hopeful career. Of most general inter- 
est was his service as a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, of which he was the only 
clerical member and one of the most active 
and courageous leaders. It is a picturesque 
story, therefore, which Mr. Woods has to tell. 
Unfortunately he has little power of fusing 
his materials and is often led astray in his 
sense of relative values. 

Sir Walter Scott, by sareyy Lang. pp. 216. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.0 
Andrew Lang, ‘‘ book Een? and too 
clever to be great, has done one of his best 
pieces of work in this brief but inclusive biog- 
raphy of his fellow-countryman. He credits 
Lockhart with having done the work one¢e and 
for all, but sets himself to the task of a con- 
densed story and more modern interpretation; 
and doing it con amore, the record sparkles 
and glows while it informs, 

The Life Stories of Undistinguished Ameri- 


eans, AS Told by Themselves, edited by Hamil- 
ton Holt. pp. 299. James Pott & Co. $1.50. 


In these brief autobiographies men and women 
who are in the thick of the struggle for bread 
and commercial advancement tell the story of 
their experiences. Most of them are immi- 
grants from a dozen races of Europe. The 
diversity and the individuality of the racial 
types which are being fused in the stirring 
life of America are well illustrated. There is 
food for thought, as well as romance and 
pathos, in these life-histories. They are better 
worth reading than most of the fiction which 


attempts to do its work on the same ground. 
The skill with which the material has been 
gathered and utilized is noteworthy. 


RELIGION 
The Duty of Imperial Thinking er Te 
Essays, by W. L. Watkinson, D. D. 270. 


F. H. Kevell Co. $1.00 net. 
Dr. Watkinson’s conception of Things Worth 
While, as he calls his subjects in a subtitle, 
is that of a broad, devout, observant and 
humorous Christian. He has a happy art of 
selecting texts and titles, the essays are re- 
freshingly brief and full of the substance of 
thought drawn from wide reading and obser- 
vation of men and things. Ministers will find 
a suggestive quality in the thought for their 
own preaching; and for general religious read- 
ing, or reading aloud in brief services in the 
absence of a preacher, the chapters are ad- 
mirable. 

The Diviner Immanence, by Francis J. Me- 


it epaey pp. 159. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents 
ne 


The purpose of this thoughtful and helpful 
discussion is to show the real content of the 
idea of the divine immanence and to guard it 
against the popular misunderstandings which 
spring up on every hand. The author is well 
equipped for his task and approaches it not 
merely as a philosopher, but also as a Chris- 
tian. His distinction between the stages of 
God’s self-giving is a real one and is well 
urged and illustrated. The conception of im- 
manence is not that of pantheism, nor does 
it exclude the thought of transcendence. The 
problems which grow out of the doctrine oc- 
cupy the succeeding chapters, ending with an 
enunciation of the divine plan in the creation 
of and communion with individuals. 

The Plea of the Disciples of Christ, by W. T. 

Moore, LL.D. pp. 130. Christian Century Co. 
Popular lectures describing the claims and the 
history of the movement represented by the 
Disciples of Christ. Dr. Moore is enthusiastic 
and optimistic in regard to the influence, past 
and to come, of the body by its testimony to 
the simplest grounds of Christian unity. Per- 
haps he overestimates its contribution toward 
the present dissatisfaction and desire. The 
lectures are argumentative, expository and 
critical, as well, in regard to the methods of 
the body. They present in compact form the 
testimony and invitation of the movement, 
conceived ina broad and unselfish fashion as 
a providential preparation for the reunion 
which we all hope is soon to come. 

FICTION 

The Spoilers, Pe pote E. Beach. pp. 314. Har- 

per & Bros. $1 
The most oie ‘oasis for excitement in 
novel reading should find satisfaction in this 
tale of the Nome district of Alaska in the 
summer when the law came in, and with judges 
and lawyers who misused its forms for selfish 
purposes. Jumped mining claims, street as- 
sassinations, intrigue, chicanery, scenes at the 
gambling tables, personal combat with a vari- 
ety of weapons and under a strange variety of 
conditions, crowd the pages, and the primitive 
passions of love and hate find voice. Yet the 
story is remarkably free from melodrama, 
owing, in part, to the author’s large conception 
of the historical importance of the moment 
which he depicts. It is ‘Shot stuff’? and will 
make the reader ‘‘sit up.”’ Whether he will 
be glad he read it in the quiet thought of a 


-few days after, is another question. A single 


overdose of cayenne pepper does not flavor 
the meals = come. 


In Our Town, by William Allen White. pp. 
369. MeClure, en llips & Co. 


Readers of the Boyville stories will expect 
something worth while from their author, and 
they will not be disappointed in the present 
work. A country editor ina Kansas town de- 
scribes the life around him, the editorial staff, 
their problems and perplexities, society lead- 
ers, the rivalry of women’s organizations, 
town politics, the small grafter, the country 
boss and his methods and other fallible affairs. 
The continuous ripple of humor does not blind 
one to the keenness of the author’s.vision, nor 
to the fine spirit back of thefun. The sketches 
improve in quality and execution as the work 
proceeds. 
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Pacific Coast Congress 


Opening Days at Los Angeles 


By Rey. E, L, Smits, D.D., Seatrrin, WN. 


The third triennial session of the Pacific 
Coast Congress convened, May 16-23, in Los 
Angeles as guest of all the Congregational 
churches of Southern California. To visit 
Los Angeles at any time isa great treat. To 
come under such favorable circumstances, 
weather perfect, flowers in their glory, prepa- 
rations for comfort complete in every detail 
and everybody waiting to express welcome 
and friendly interest—means much for Con- 


’ gregationalism on this coast. 


How different the development of our de- 
nominational life on the Pacific from that on 
the Atlantic, if this and similar institutions 
become fixed habits. God grant that no line 
ef division may ever separate us of our north 


- from these splendid people of our south. 


The disaster of fire and earthquake has of 
eourse affected the attendance somewhat and 
has sidetracked many of the conventions 
scheduled for this season. But fully two 
hundred are here from without the gates of 
Los Angeles—from Washington, Oregon, the 
Mountain States and Upper California. 

In his address of welcome, Rey. Robert J. 
Burdette declared it refreshing to address a 
congress for which the people had some re- 
spect. In the same connection and anent the 
decision of the Mothers’ Congress not to come 
to Los Angeles, Judge C. D. Wilbur declared 
the coming of this body most timely. ‘‘ When 
our mothers go back on us, then are we in- 
deed in need of friends.’’ 

The leaders of our work are all here, House 
of Portland, Brown of Oakland, Adams of 
San Francisco, Hopkins of Berkeley, Van 
Horn, the new pastor of Plymcuth, Seattle, 
beginning his coast life with this meeting. 
Home missionary superintendents, Scudder, 


' Clapp, Harrison and Maile, Sunday school 


superintendents, Greene, Singer and Case, 
Meredith of Pasadena firing a big gun fre- 
quently, C. T. Brown of San Diego, our South- 
ern outpost, and Wallace from the farthest 


’ North. Of course McLean is here, no coast 


gathering could be without him, Secretaries 
Wikoff of the C.C. B.S. and Tenney of the 
American Board, Nash and Badé from the 
seminary and Gates from Pomona College. 
All these and many strong new men whom it 
is a delight to meet and who promise great 
things for the future of our work. 

The profit and pleasure of being for a week 
in such company, sitting in the splendid First 
Chureb, the organist, a Yale man, always at 
hand to lead the singing with the great pipe 
organ, the fellowship of luncheons and dinners 
served each day by the different Congrega- 
tional churches in the spacious parish house 
and over all, the benign influence of the 
national moderator, Dr. Gladden, the daily 
Bible lectures’ of Prof. EH. I. Bosworth— 
Could anything be more attractive? 

These are the only occasions which bring 
together our people from beyond the bounds 
of their own State Associations. It is a first- 
class vacation, a Northfield convention, a min- 
ister’s institute, a school for laymen, a great 
free parliament in which opinions are formed 
on all the burning questions of faith and prac- 
tice and a great forward step taken in the 
development of a denominational conscious- 
ness. It promotes the acquaintance of the 
churches, cements old friendships and creates 
new ones, and puts new ideas and new heart 
into many a pastor of an isolated home mis- 
sionary church. 

It is worth the many months of careful 
planning and hard work which the general 
chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, and his 
large committees have given. The perfection 
of the plans is a revelation of how many little 
and big wants of such a gathering can be 
anticipated. Money has been spent generously 
and gladly to give the visitors a memorable 


time and all the Southern California churches 
have shared in the expense. No doubt they 
have learned much in the process of the extent 
and personnel of their own denominational 
work on the coast. 

Southern California has just begun to go 
alone in home missionary work as Northern 
California has been doing fortwo years. Both 
will doubtless be soon enrolled as constituent 
states of the national home missionary body. 

The heroes of San Francisco have had most 
sympathetic attention as they have told the 
story of disaster, of the mysterious dealings 
of Providence and deduced splendid lessons. 
Dr. Adams was cheered to the echo as he told 
of sitting with the Roman Catholic Mayor 
Schmitz upon his doorstep and expressing to 
him the confidence and support of every Chris- 
tian man regardless of church. ‘‘ You have 
been in a most trying position and you have 
not made one mistake. You have closed all 
theee saloons and saved untold misery and 
crime. God bless you!’’ And God will bless 
the good man who remembers to speak the 
word of appreciation. 

The great firms employing many people con- 
tinue wages as though the work were being 
done. Labor unions decree that there shall 
be no raising of wages and no war on non- 
union labor. It has been a great blessing to 
discover that such a spirit still lives. 

The meeting has reached the end of the 
third day and the great subjects about which 
discussion has centered have been the new 
needs and developments of our Congrega- 
tionalism, our union with Methodist Protes- 
tants and United Brethren, the Labor Problem 
and Charities and Corrections. The program 
has not been overcrowded with papers and 
much time has been given to discussion. 
Many breathing places are planned through 
the next five days to prevent over- weariness 
from too close confinement, 

There is substantial agreement here that we 
need to expand our polity on the fellowship 
side so that real help can be given those who 
need such help and the strength and resources 
of the denomination be easily massed at the 
points of destitution or emergency. 

Bishop W. M. Bell, D. D., was the eloquent 
spokesman of the United Brethren and told us 
how thoroughly in earnest his people are in 
trying to find a way of protest against the 
manifold divisions and a more effective ap- 
proach to the great problem of national evan- 
gelization. He expressed appreciation of the 
brotherly spirit manifested by our denomina- 
tion with its superior numbers and confidence 
in the successful consummation of our union. 

An interesting feature has been the intro- 
duction of some subject not on the program 
for the last half hour of a session and the 
calling out of many from the floor for short 
talks on these unexpected themes, The Home 
Missionary Meeting at Oak Park, Methods 
of Raising Money for Benevolence, Our Coast 
Paper, the Pacific, and Chinese Exclusion 
have been happily treated in this way and 
many men heard whose names do not appear 
on the program. 

I shall hope to say something more next 
week touching the further development and 
outcome of this meeting. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 25 


Mrs. H. H. Leavitt of Somerville led the 
meeting. Mrs. J. D. Davis of Japan spoke 
of the recent death of Mrs. J. L. Atkinson 
of Kobe, for thirty-three years a missionary. 

Miss Lamson told of the home going of 
Mrs. Mary EH. Bissell of Ahmednagar, India, 
‘mother ’’ of the Marathi Mission. For fifty- 
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five years she had been a most devoted and 
successful worker among the Hindu women, 
and after many months of invalidism, she 
entered into rest April 21, 1906. 

Several spoke of the semi-annual meeting 
recently held in Campello. 

Mrs. Leavitt described a plan lately adopted 
by some members of Suffolk Branch in which 
several women have agreed to try to secure 
nine others to give, not one dollar each, but 
a cent a day for one hundred days, each gift 
to be accompanied by a prayer. 


In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregattonalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Growth of the Churches 


The churches in the Chicago Association 
have generally increased their membership 
during the year. There have been no revivals 
in the former sense of that word. Yet many 
churches have held extra meetings. To the 
larger churches the additions, a majority on 
confession of faith, have been in excess of 
one hundred each, and to the smaller the ad- 
ditions have been even more encouraging. 
This is especially true of the missionary 
churches. The additions are chiefly from 
Sunday schools and the ease with which these 


’ Sunday schools are multiplied in number and 


increased in size and efficiency is testimony 
to the fact that the children of working people 
are not hostile to religious influences or to 
churches, Bishop Anderson of the Episcopal 
Church has confirmed more than 1,900 persons 
during the year. Probably not less than this 
number have been added to the Baptists, Meth- 
dists and the Presbyterians. 


Persecution by Neglect 


Rey. Father Jeremiah J. Crowley, a Catholic 
priest without charge, in the archdiccese of 
Chicago is an earnest advocate of the public 
school. While yet in office he attacked the 
parochial school for its inefficiency and has 
published a book entitled, The Parochial 
School, a Curse to the Church, a Menace to 
the Nation. Protestant religious papers have 
spoken well of it, but Catholic papers do not 
notice it. Sunday evening, Father Crowley 
delivered a lecture in Orchestra Hall on The 
‘*Godless’’ Public School, but the daily press 
did not notice it either by way of advertise- 
ment or comment. Mr. Crowley is eloquent 
and courageous in expressing his opinions. 
He is canonically in good standing but is re- 
fused a parish and his opinions are denounced 
as heretical. 


Farewell for Dr. and Mrs. J. H. George 


Thursday evening the ladies of Union Park 
Church gave a largely attended farewell re- 
ception. to President and Mrs. George who 
soon leave Chicago for Burlington, Vt. They 
have been faithful members of Union Park 
Church and by their presence at its services 
whenever possible, by their advice and their 
gifts have added very greatly to its efficiency. 

Chicago, May 26. FRANKLIN, 


Dr. Warren F. Day’s Fortieth 
Anniversary 


The pastor emeritus of First Church, Los Angeles, 
Cal., celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation in May. He graduated from Wheaton Col- 
lege in 1863 ‘and three years later from Chicago 
Seminary, which gave him his doctorate_in 1900. 
Nearly twelve years of the forty were spent in 
Ottawa, Ill. Foran equal period he has been in the 
present pastorate. The Los Angeles church has 
grown from 431 to about 1,500 and is largest of the 
Congregational sisterhood outside Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. Day has the unusual experience of serving his 
church and having associated with him in the pas- 
torate, his son, William Horace Day. The numer- 
ous congratulations which have come to him show 
the appreciation felt for a minister who remains 
many years with one church. 
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New Hampshire Congregationalists at Exeter 


As one enters leafy Exeter and sees its broad 
highways, its ample colonial dwellings with 
spacious grounds, its numerous churches and 
schools, all set in a framework of towering 
elms, drooping larches and blossom-laden 
apple trees; and as he breathes the subtle 
atmosphere of culture and good will, he real- 
izes what a good thing it was for New Hamp- 
shire when, in the days of the Anne Hutch- 
inson controversy, Massachusetts banished 
John Wheeloek, who founded this busy yet 
reposeful town, long one of New Hampshire’s 
fairest jewels, and which now entertains the 
State Association for the sixth time. And 
where better could her Congregational hosts 
gather to discuss The Unity of Education and 
Religion than here, where these two elements 
have long blended, largely through the influ- 
ence of the entertaining churches, First and 
Phillips, and of its high grade schools, Phillips 
Academy and the Robinson *‘ Fem. Sem.’’? 


THE UNITY OF EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


By far the most important session, from the 
outside point of view, and the one which 
directly discussed the above subject, resem- 
bled a section of a convention of the R. E. A. 
It provided four strong papers by Dr. Lock- 
hart of Manchester, Rev. Messrs. Thayer of 
Portsmouth and McCartney of Goffstown, and 
Hon. Henry C. Morrison, state superintend- 
ent of education. Dr. Lockhart, while noting 
that the aim of education and religion, to ob- 
tain perfection, is identical, deplored the lack 
of religious teaching in our public schools, 
which he thought chiefly responsible for the 
lowering of ideals in after life. ‘*The Spartan 
youth,” he said, ‘“‘ were taught to die for the 
state. Are our American youth taught to live 
on the state?’ A surface morality and the 
duties of citizenship may be taught apart from 
religion; but the deeper morality fruiting in 
self-sacrifice, requires faith in the existence of 
God and in immortality. 

Mr. Thayer, by marshaling a rich array of 
definitions of education and religion from high 
sources, both ancient and modern, was pecul- 
iarly successful in showing the unity of the 
two, but drawing this distinction, that edu- 
cation is the process, religion the result. 
The task of the best modern educators is the 
awakening and developing of hidden powers 
not by formal routine but by contact with life; 
the development of the whole man in knowl- 
edge, love and power, its goal being the per- 
sonality set free, a new revelation of God, 
another son of God to justify the travail of 
the ages. 

Mr. McCartney ably answered the question, 
How Can Religion Make an Ally of Education? 
It must recognize education as a force equal 
in importance with itself. Religion should 
engage the efforts of educated men and edu- 
cators, should sympathize with the method 
of education, respect its conclusions, and be 
more largely influenced by its spirit of investi- 
gation and search for realities. 

Mr. Morrison contended that this unity 
should resolve itself into the co-operation of the 
church and the school. Unity may be practi- 
cally realized through making the church a 
means of stimulating and informing public 
opinion in the direction of efficient schools. 
These, under competent teachers of serious 
purpose and lofty spirit may generate not 
only moral fiber but Christian character. 


THE EVENING SESSIONS 


This association always begins with the 
moderator’s address, followed by the associa- 
tion sermon. Deacon E. Scott Owen of Con- 
cord, the courteous, level-headed moderator, 
gave a brief historical account of Exeter, and 
effectively emphasized the movements for unity 
and evangelism. 

Rey. J. M. Wathen of Claremont preached 
forty minutes from Isa. 6: 1-8. He rebuked 


wickedness and negligence in high places, 
the burden of his message being that a man 
is responsible up .to the level of his highest 
vision of truth. 

To see Secretary Hillman’s radiant face and 
hear his enthusiastic story of the work ameng 
aided churches, one would never dream that it 
abounds in discouragements or that physical 
weakness compels him to lay it down at the 
close of the coming year. Forty-eight mis- 
sionaries laboring in 61 churches and stations 
report 101 hopeful conversions and 81 acces- 
sions to the churches. An interesting feature 
has been the work among lumbermen carried 
on by the state missionary, Rey. Edward A. 
Tuck and his wife. The total receipts were 
$18,227—a loss, caused by a falling off in leg- 
acies. 

Rey. Thomas Chalmers of Manchester 
sounded a clarion eall to our own church and 
the other uniting churches to join forces to 
avert the peril which he thinks menaces us 
because of the tremendous influx of Roman 
Catholic foreigners. 

President Tucker gave a square look at the 
home missionary situation with practical sug- 
gestions as to meeting conditions. He ex- 
plained the new relation between the na- 
tional and state societies, paid a high tribute 
to Secretary Hillman’s nineteen years of 
generous, joyful, rewarding service, and took 
a much more encouraging view of the incoming 
foreigner than did Mr. Chalmers. 


A SURVEY OF THE STATE 


The report of the statistical secretary was 
begun by the sainted Dr. S. L. Gerould and 
completed by Rev. D. P. Hatch, acting secre- 
tary last year. The churches number 187, 
one less than a year ago. Monroe and Con- 
cord Memorial have been dropped, but a lusty 
infant church has been formed at Pike, a sub- 
urb of Haverhill, with fifty charter members 
and an installed pastor, making the apparent 
loss areal gain. Other figures are discourag- 
ing. The loss in church membership, however, 
is largely accounted for by revision of rolls. 
The item which kindled special rejoicing— 
and the most important of all—was that of 
accessions on confession—364 against 335 the 
previous year. The statistics were treated 
suggestively as ‘‘subjects for thought, com 
parison and inspiration toward better things.” 

The narrator, Rev. J. E. Whitley, sent out 
five questions to secure the material for his 
story of the churches. From the replies we 
learn that twelve churches report material 
progress. The religious spirit was strongest 
wherever Christians came together for ear- 
nest work. Perhaps largest results were shown 
at Pilgrim Church, Nashua, all but seven of 
whose sixty-five active Endeavorers are in the 
church. 

Co-operation of pastor and people appeared 
in Sunday school work, visitation and debt- 


‘raising. Revivals were recognized in these 


lines: finances, debt-paying, sociability, church 
attendance, church conscience; in song, prayer, 
missionary interest and benevolence. At the 
Dartmouth College Church eighty members 
were received on one Sunday, part of them by 
certificate, and every pewis rented. The nar- 
rator closed his intelligent sympathetic study 
of conditions with a call for co-operation. 

Fraternal greetings were brought by the 
Baptist and Methodist pastors of Exeter. The 
latter, Rev. R. H. Huse, in an exceedingly 
racy speech, used the happy figure of an inter- 
denominational quartet, in which the Epis- 
copalians sing high soprano; the Congrega- 
tionalists alto, in rich and cultured tones; the 
Baptists a clear, strong tenor, and the Meth- 
odists, ’way down among the common people, 
a substantial bass; while all together chant, 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds. 

The early fathers evidently conceived of an 
auditorium as a place for hearing and seeing. 


The transfer of the audience, between the 
second and third sessions, from the quaint,. 
colonial meeting house of First Church, with 
its wide, luminous spaces and perfect acoustic 
properties, to the artistic modern edifice of 
Phillips Church, with its elaborately-carved: 
woodwork, richly-stained windows and su- 
perb organ, was an architectural leap of more: 
than a century. 


THE WOMAN’S MEETING 


“It was brisk, bright and effective. 
Harry Wade Hicks set forth the reflex effect: 
of missions upon the spirituality of the home: 
church and its value as a stimulus to evangel- 
ism; also indicating a continuous campaign 
of missionary study for the local church. 

Mrs. C. M. Lamson, editor of Life and 
Light, made an effective plea for the 50,000 
Spanish-American children in New Mexico, 
which is like a piece of heathenism set. 
down in the midst of a Christian country. 
The incoming multitudes which will follow 
Government irrigation and the prospect of 
speedy statehood call for greatly increased. 
gifts. 

BUSINESS 


Resolutions were adopted sympathizing with: 
the Congo Reform Association; favoring the 
abolishment of the name Fast Day as applied: 
to a legal holiday in New Hampshire and sug- 
gesting that the objects of a day of prayer 
could better be secured during Holy Week or 
the first week in January. The reading of° 
this resolution caused a spirited debate: 


Resolved, That the time has come for New 
Hampshire to have as its political standard! 


bearers men who are clean, responsible and, 


law abiding, who have no alliance with the 
liquor traffic and who have publicly avowed 
their antagonism to those great evils which: 
threaten to corrupt moral forces of our state. 


Objected to by Mr. Thayer of Portsmouth,. 
on the ground of its involving hasty action if 
aimed at a particular person, it was warmly 
defended by Hon. Daniel C. Remich of Little- 
ton in a ringing speech which brought into. 
the peaceful sanctuary the atmosphere of leg- 
islative halls. The resolution was carried by 
a large majority. . 

A resolution was passed in appreciation of 
the valuable life and work of Dr. Samuel L. 
Gerould,- statistical secretary of the association. 
for thirty-two years. He is succeeded by Mr. 
Joseph Benton of Concord. The next meeting 
will be held in Laconia. 


CLOSING ADDRESSES 


Taking as his text the reported loss of 2,226 
in Sunday school enrollment, against a gain of 
76,000 in Baptist Sunday schools, Rey. C. A. 
Brand, managing editor of the Pilgrim Press, 
in a sensible and stimulating address sug- 
gested these methods of building up the Sun- 
day school: (a) More definite conception of 
its object, viz, to make efficient Christians; 
(b) more definite expectation of speedy re- 
sults; (c) reconstruction of the church’s 
working plan to allow the pastor more time 
forthechildren. After Rey. Granville Yager’s 
fervent address on Evangelism camea stimulat- 
ing talk from Mr. Don O. Shelton, junior 
secretary of the C. H. M.S, on The Christian. 
Conquest of America. 

It was reserved for Rev. Arthur W. Bailey,. 
the young pastor of First Church, Keene, to 
speak the last word. To the theme, The Cer- 
tain Triumph of God’s Work and Counsel, he 
brought a wealth of illustration from history, 
sacred and profane; and as the workers who 
had been facing difficult problems listened to- 
his heartening words, the burden lifted; they 
girded up their loins more firmly and went 
their way, with a light in their eyes that pre- 
saged victory. 


Mr... 
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Under the favoring auspices of weather, 
accessibility of rallying point and important 
business to transact, the meeting of the Michi- 
gan Association and Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies convened in the lovely city 
of Flint. 

Rev. B. H. Burtt of Ludington opened the 
sessions of the association with a forceful and 
ringing appeal for genuineness and manhood 
in ministry and churches, taking for his text, 
-**Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ It 
was a refreshingly unconventional sermon, 
full of inspiration, and gave a fine tone to the 
meetings. 

The registrar, Rev. John P. Sanderson gave, 
as usual, a carefully prepared annual report 
which contained a better showing than for 
some years past. There was noted an in- 
crease in membership of several hundred, and 
a much larger percentage of the increase was 
on confession than for the previous year. It 
also noted a rising tide of spiritual interest 
among the churches, 

The committee on oversight and fellowship, 
which has been at work two years, has evi- 
dently started new influences, whose effects 
are already noticeable. The application of 
the new administration only awaits the in- 
duction of the new superintendent, as most of 
the local associations during the year have 
earnestly considered the plan and their action 
has been uniformly favorable. The new plan 
already has been noted in the columns of The 
Congregationalist. 

The well-prepared report of the central ad- 
visory committee contained good suggestions 
which were considered in detail and adopted. 
It was recommended that time be taken to test 
the working of the new plan carefully before 
incorporation of its rules in the constitution, 
as it was found that slight modifications were 
already necessary, and that by waiting a year 
or two it might be desirable to recast the 
whole constitution. The report was well 
received. 

The Sunday school committee’s report awak- 
ened joy, for it showed that the Sunday school 
was again well on the up-grade. It showed 
additions over last year of 1,100 scholars en- 
rolled, and considerable swelling of the con- 
tributions. It was prophesied that this year 
will show larger gains still. Much of this 
improvement is due to the untiring enthusiasm 
of Supt. William Ewing. The committee on 
young people’s work urged the interests of 
the Y. P. S. C. E., and suggested that the 
original methods may well be modified to suit 
modern and varying conditions but emphasized 
the covenant feature as necessary to all. 

The divorce question was ably presented 
by Rey. A. G. Beach of Ypsilanti and was 
fully discussed. The standing committee on 
same recommended legislation along these 
lines: That all licenses be applied for one 
month before marriage; that each party to the 
contract be required to state whether divorced, 
and if so, give date of receiving same, and that 
neither party be allowed to remarry within 
_ one year; that the legislature of Michigan be 
requested to confer with other states looking 
toward uniform laws. 

Judge Eugene Wilbur stirred up much en- 
thusiasm by his address on The Church and 
Public Morality; saying in part that the Church 
must inspire men to purity and patriotism: 
that we must) look‘tojthe Church to solve this 
problem by enforcing the last teachings of 
Jesus Christ. No minister is doing his full 
duty till he‘deals fairly with social questions. 
Our cities as a rule are ill-governed com- 
munities; and in many respects we are fifty 
years behind the municipal conditions of 
Europe. Rey. Mac H. Wallace’s answer to 
the question, Have We a Message for the 
Hour? was strong and helpful. Large place 
-was given to Rey. C. W. Stephenson—pastor 
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Michigan State Meeting 


of the Methodist Protestant church of Saginaw 
and a member of the Dayton council—to 
present the subject of Our Proposed Union. 
His message was a fine sketch of the move- 
ment and a strong presentation of its impor- 
tance. Both the man and his message were 
enthusiastically received. 

The annual meeting of the Home Missionary 
Society was one of the brightest sessions. 
Under the topic, Messages from the Wide 
Field, Dr. Warren presented a few samples 


REV. WILLIAM H. WARREN 


of the work. The messages were by pastors 
in various parts of Michigan. The report of 
the trustees set forth reasons for increased 
support of the work. 

On the joint recommendation of the central 
advisory board and the executive committee 
of the home missionary board, Rev. John 
Wesley Sutherland, D.D., of Detroit was 
unanimously chosen to succeed Rey. W. H. 
Warren, D. D., as superintendent. Reports 
from the Dayton council stirred up consider- 
able discussion on several points of faith and 
polity. These reports were upon: (a) The 
Declaration of Faith, by Rey. H. P. DeForest, 
D.D., and (b) The Proposed Polity, by Rey. 
John P. Sanderson. It was moved to forward 
Mr. Sanderson’s paper to the council’s com- 
mittee on polity. 

At the annual meeting of the Michigan 


REV. JOHN W. SUTHERLAND, D. D. 
New H. M. Superintendent 


Foreign Missionary Society the principal ad- 
dress was given by Rev. Francis M. Price of 
Micronesia. 

A touching incident of the meeting was that 
of presenting Dr. Warren and Rev. John P. 
Sanderson, co.laborers for twelve years, in an 
informal way, with small gifts of money con- 
tributed quickly in sums of $1 by a number of 
friends, ministersand laymen. Both brethren 
responded with deep feeling. Mr. Sanderson, 
who has held the offices of secretary and treas- 
urer of the State Association and treasurer of 
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the Home Missionary Society, had resigned 
that the new administration might be per- 
fectly free. The association simply would 
not allow him to drop out, and when he was 
re-elected and announced his acceptance for 
another year, the association rose in a body 
to show its satisfaction. 


THE RETIRING SECRETARY 


Dr, William H. Warren, who retires: from 
the secretaryship of home missions, came to 
this work twelve years ago from a successful 
pastorate of Central Church, Cincinnati, O. 
His superintendency has been marked by high 
ideals for himself, the churches and pastors. 
He always kept before the churches the 
thought of self-support through larger conse- 
cration of manhood and means. He encour- 
aged the missionary pastors to seek thorough 
mental equipment, large-hearted sympathy 
with their parishes and intense love of their 
work, ; 

His superintendency has also been marked 
by compulsory retrenchment. Enlargement 
has been practically impossible. His service 
was that of conserving and maturing work 
rather than entering new fields. Still in the 
twelve years, about thirty churchés have 
been organized, with few exceptions in com- 
munities where there is no other English- 
speaking Protestant work. 

Dr. Warren has been essentially ‘‘ pastor-at- 
large,’’ everywhere and always carrying cheer 
and encouragement in visits like benedictions. 
He has left his mark upon the life of the 
churches and his retirement will be keenly 
felt. His resignation is due toa growing sense 
of duty to his family, and he has jadged it 
wise to lay down the state work at this time 
of readjustment of Congregational affairs and 
the introduction of what is known in Michigan 
as the plan for larger oversight and fellow- 
ship. Weare glad that he plans to remain in 
Michigan. 

It was evident that he had won a large 
place in the affections of his brethren and 
the churches by the enthusiasm with which 
he was greeted, the audience standing when 
he began to speak his farewell words, and 
again when the association voted a resolu- 
tion of appreciation. 


THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Rey. John Wesley Sutherland, D. D., pas- 
tor of North Church, Detroit, who has been 
called to the superintendency of home mis- 
sions, was born in a Methodist parsonage in 
Cincinnati. After afew years of trying minis- 
terial work, which temporarily impaired his 
health, he entered business in St. Louis, Mo., 
residing in the growing suburb of Webster 
Groves, and united with the Congregational 
Church, the only one in that suburb. Soon 
he became Sunday school superintendent and 
was otherwise identified with its activities. 
When the church became vacant the commit- 
tee decided to ask its own Sunday school 
leader to step up higher. Dr. Sutherland 
accepted the call and remained with the church 
nearly nine years, during which the member- 
ship grew and a splendid edifice was built. 

Feeling the strain of work and the need of 
more bracing climate, he came to Detroit and 
united with First Church. After fourteen 
months of business life, again he entered pas- 
toral work at Wauwatosa, Wis. Here he had 
spent over two years when called to be Dr. . 
Nehemiah Boynton’s associate pastor, with 
special care of the development of North 
Sunday school, Detroit. Out of this Sunday 
school in sixteen months Dr. Sutherland 
started off with a large self-supporting church 
in 1902. He has received 390 members, one- 
third on confession. All cherish the hope 
that this new superintendency of our home 
missions may be highly successful. J. A. 
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Rhode Island Conference 


Conference weather—that’s the word! Sun- 
shine, blue skies and cool breezes blended 
with the stately beauty of Central Church, 
Providence, into a harmony which oiled the 
wheels of business and discussion alike. To 
be sure, the architecture of the building is 
Florid-Renaissance of a pronounced type and, 
with all its stateliness, possesses the faults of 
its kind—one could almost hear Ruskin’s howls 
of rage over those inside drip-moldings—and 
the evangelistic committee kept up its record 
as a storm center, having twice to be gently 
laid on the table; but with these slight excep- 
tions, ‘‘noble days in a noble building,” was 
the universal verdict. 

Organization was effected with McConnell 
and Williston, and the conference settled down 
to listen to the reports of the churches after 
the brief business of committee manufacture. 
Alas! the stated scribe, obedient to orders, 
had curtailed the liberty of the clerks and 
forbidden superfluous piety or adulation of 
pasters, pinning the rhetoric down to the four- 
hundred-word limit and results were disas- 
trous; a gloom had fallen over the spirits of 
the entire body. Nevertheless, the facts were 
far from lugubrious. Four parishes had new 
pastors and two, new assistants, all apparently 
the very cleverest attainable; two boasted 
new buildings; one, horse sheds raised by the 
manual labor of the members; and half a 
dozen, emendations and additions; while the 
freshly started Men’s Clubs, sewing schools 
and gymnasium classes gladdened all belieyv- 
ers in an institutional church. The cheerful 
voice of Rev. T. N. Owen of Bristol summed 
it all up and, far from catching the 'scribal 
dejection, soared into heights of poetical quo- 
tation seldom inspired by statistics. 

The addresses began with a study of The 
Preaching Function, by Rev. J. A. Richards, 
the new pastor of Newport. He started with 
the encouraging assurance that never in the 
history of the race could an individual preacher 
obtain a larger hearing than at this hour; took 
for his keynote and ideal, Preaching to Make 
a Difference; dwelt with delightful phrase- 
ology and clever analysis on the topic chosen 
for the sermon, the method of treatment and 
personality of the preacher, closing with an 
impassioned appeal for a personal experience 
of alltruth taught. Then followed two speak- 
ers who evidently had set out to shake from 
the Rhode Island churches any historic leth- 
argy and succeededadmirably. Never asleepy 
eye was observable through all the vast build- 
ing. Rey. M. L. Williston considered, with 
his usual biting epigrams which cling and 
sting, The Teaching Function, finding it to be, 
** Just the divine art of making good men.” 


' The Bible has been unfairly treated and can 


no longer be considered the teacher of physics, 
of zodlogy—even when it treats ‘‘the sub- 
marine voyage of Jonah’”’—nor of any other 
modern scientific question; it is simply the 
Progressive Revelation of the Heavenly Life. 
Prof. J. Q. Dealey of Brown brought to the 
discussion of The Function of Social Service 
a voice and smile which were childlike and 
bland, combined with a total disregard for tra- 
ditions which had in it somewhat the upsetting 
qualities of a child’s philosophy of life. He 
scored the sloth of parsons who attack the 
liquor seller never attending Protestant 
preaching, and leave unscathed the man 
renting his place for immoral purposes of 
any kind, who is afraid of the vested interests 
represented by his flock, and therefore leaves 
untouched the burning issues of the day. A 
spirited debate revealed lack of agreement 
among the ministers, but fervent desire to 
learn, repent and reform. Communion fol- 
lowed and the evening was given to an ad- 
dress by Prof. G. W. Knox of Union Semi- 
nary on The Sphere of the Church. 

On missionary day reports of the foreign 
and home work were varied by a spirited pre- 
sentation of the Dayton council by Rev. J. L. 
Sewall, and talks by Rev. E. T. Root and Mr. 
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Don O. Shelton. The morning was largely 
occapied by business, of which the most im- 
portant items were: Resolutions favoring 
union with the United Brethren and the 
Methodist Protestants; expressing ‘‘ full con- 
fidence in the wisdom, integrity, and Christian 
purpose of Rey. A. B. Cristy ’’—whose case 
was recently reviewed in The Congregational- 
ist; looking to the re-establishment of the 
Union Church at Newport; recommending 
closer federation; and changing the date of 
the annual conference to the third Tuesday 
in May. Tag Ours 


Iowa Association 


This association met at Dubuque, May 15-18. 
The main session was with First Church, but 
simultaneous evening meetings were held at 
Summit Church, Immanuel Church and Eagle 
Point Chapel. 

The program was exceptionally strong. 
Every paper or address merits special men- 
tion. Evening programs included the associa- 
tion sermon by Dr. Denney of Charles City, 
two strong addresses on Greater Congrega- 
tionalism in Iowa, by Dr. Vittum of Grinnell, 
and Its Opportunity for Spiritual Leadership 
by Dr. Hodgdon of Des Moines, and a great 
address by Dr. Conrad of Boston on The In- 
spirational Faith for the Twentieth Century. 

Dr. C. A. Moore of Davenport, the able and 
efficient moderator, was honored with a special 
resolution of appreciation. 

The presence of Dr. Ephraim Adams, one 
of the two surviving members of the Iowa 
Band, at his sixty third State Association, 
was a benediction. 

The distinguishing feature of all lowa Asso- 
ciation meetings, the time-honored constitu- 
tional devotional hour, from 9.30 to 10.30 each 
morning, still has great influence upon our 
spiritual life and ideals. 

The amount of business transacted and the 
earnest attention given it would indicate that 
the association is something more than a mere 
meeting place or occasion. The printed re- 
ports of standing committees were evidences 
of thorough work done during the year. An 
important agreement was entered into between 
the association and our Sunday School and 
Publishing Society which will result in enlarg- 
ing the work of the state. The agreement 
also looks to the wider field in providing for 
expending twenty-five per cent. of all money 
raised by lowa churches for Sunday school 
work in pioneer fields outside the state. 

Equally important business was transacted 
at the meeting of the State Home Missionary 
Society. Dr. T. O. Douglass was elected sec- 
retary for the twenty-fifth year. The new 
relation with the national society was unani- 
mously approved. Iowa proposes to continue 
self-support and to assign twenty per cent. of 
all money raised in the state to work in the 
regions beyond. 

Several vigorous debates contributed zest to 
the session. One had todo with the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the religious 
education of Congregational youth in colleges. 
The committee was appointed and will give 
special attention to provision for shepherding 
such young men and young women when 
studying in institutions which cannot ade- 
quately provide for definitely religious over- 
sight or instruction. 

Naturally the topic of greatest interest and 
discussion was that of Tri-unity. A long and 
earnest debate followed the report of the 
committee on resolutions, who brought in a 
strongly favorable resolution. Pronounced 
opposition was evident. Another division, 
equally pronounced, fully indorsed the steps 
already taken. The amended and unani- 
mously adopted resolution may be taken as 
expressing the sentiment of the association in 
favor of progress as rapidly as wisdom may 
allow. The clause of the adopted resolutions 
referring to this point reads: ‘‘ We rejoice in 
the hearty adoption by the Dayton Conference 
of a definite basis of union; we commend this 
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basis to our churches for consideration, recog- 
nizing that many details may yet be materi- 
ally modified, but believing that the Spirit of 
God is opening the way and directing us to 
the perfecting of this organic union.”’ 

It was a great meeting, and one which 
showed Congregationalism in lowa as ready 
to do large things in the future, as in the past. 

J.P. H. 


Kansas Association 


The Kansas clans came to their capital city 
this year, the number of their delegates tax- 
ing even the generosity of the First and Cen- 
tral Churches. Kansas skies were never 
brighter nor weather pleasanter, and the three 
days of great meetings, May 15-18, will be 
long remembered. It was a time of rare 
fellowship. The ladies of First and Central 
Churches spread bountiful lunches each noon, 
people gathered in bunches and visited, and 
the impressions of fellowship and life are the 
stronger in all our churches. 

The sermon from Rey. O. B. Thurston of 
Manhattan, on The Forward Look, was a fit- 
ting inspiration to one of the greatest meetings 
of the association. Though proud of the 
fathers who made us, our outlook is not his- 
toric. Greater things are oursin the state and 
in the kingdom. 


A NATIONAL REVIVAL 


This general theme had no emotional or 
mystical objective. It presented rather the 
Church out for large service, looking at severe 
questions, criticising itself and the public life 
and aiming at a.remedy that will make it. 
truly the expression of the Christ life in the 
world. Judge Benson of Ottawa looked at. 
Public Wrongs, Dr. Sheldon called for larger 
Ethical Service, Rev. C. M. Clark spoke for 
the Personal Element in the Religious Life.. 
and so on, the great thought holding the at- 
tention of the brethren for three days. 

Kansans were here to ‘‘do business’”’ and 
there was ‘‘something doing” all the time. 
The women of the foreign board held their 
meetings and the evening was devoted to. 
strong addresses by representatives of the 
American Board, Mr. Channon and Miss Pat- 
terson. Mrs. R. B. Guild of Chicago, gave 
much inspiration by telling what she had seen 


abroad. 
HOME MISSIONS 


Thursday afternoon was given to the Kansas. 
Home Missionary Society, which hastened 
this year to acknowledge constituent relation 
to the national society and pledge a part of 
its funds to the national work. It has com- 
missioned forty-one men to serve in forty-six 
places. Its workers reported 395 additions to 
ehurches last year. It spent $8,045, and would 
have closed its year without debt except for a 
shortage reported in 1905 on which it had paid 
interest. The brethren were not able to look 
with composure on the fact that the state and 
national work should be hindered by a debt of 
$1,500 and proceeded, with characteristic Kan- 
san method, to lift it and set the society free. 
Enthusiasm was intense, and to make the 


ne 


cause more real Dr. H. C. Herring of Omaha ~ 


came as the guest of the K. C. H. M. S. to 
speak on The Responsibility of the Western 
Churches to the Causesof National Home Mis- 
sions. Dr. Herring fairly won every heart. 
He had none of the spectacular to tell of ex- 


perience in camp or slum; but the cause that 


has to do with great institutions, the source of 
all good in this land and the beginning of love 
for other lands was put in a masterly way. 
There is no rivalry between the two states, 
and this leader of Congregational forces in 
Nebraska has now a host of friends in the 
Sunflower State. 


Little was done at this meeting in the way 


of church unity. Delegates from the United 
Brethren Church were welcomed, and felt to 
be a part of our own household, but no public 
action was taken. The association reaffirmed 
its belief that the local association should be 


i, 
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honored in every council of ordination. It 
instructed its committee on pastoral supply to 
be vigorous in effort to secure gocd men. It 
‘dared to approve the opening of a Congrega- 
tional settlement in the State University, and 
in general this association will be recalled as 
one of the busiest and most significant of our 
state meetings. Through all the hard work 
of the three days’ sessions, Dr. C. S. Sargent of 
Wichita, as moderator, conducted the work 
with happy results. There was no friction, 
no diversity of objective, but a common pur- 
- pose. 

Dr. W. L. Tenney and Dean Sanders were 
the only representatives of national societies 
present. Dr. Sanders made his initial visit, 
‘and his address at the close of the asseciation 
on The Teaching Function of the Church will 
bear good fruit. 12 Oe 


Semi-Annual Meeting, W. B. M. 


SOUTH CHURCH, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, 
MAY 22 


The event of the six months prominent in 
annals and memory was the death of the 
president, Mrs. Judson Smith, to whom tender 
and appreciative tribute was paid. Mrs. C.H. 
Daniels, vice-president, presided, and urged 
the laying aside for the day of ordinary bur- 
dens, with the appropriate suggestion of 
““pace and poise.’’ The cordial welcome of 
Mrs. A. F. Pierce, in behalf of all the en- 
tertainers, included bits of history of the 
churches and of the city of Brockton. 

Miss Stanwood, home secretary, gave some 
Glimpses Near Home. Meetings of branches 
and local societies have called for frequent 
attendance by secretaries and missionaries on 
furlough. Since November several have re- 
turned to their fields. Miss Edith Gates and 
Dr. Eleanor Stephenson have gone as new 
recruits to Ahmednagar, while Miss Florence 
Hartt has married Mr. Hazen and removed to 
Sholapur, with only a change of station. The 
Marathi Mission loses from its ranks Mrs. 
M. E. Bissell, who has given more than fifty 
years of her life to work among that people. 

Several missionaries returning for furlough 
have been welcomed to the homeland. Miss 
Alice E. Seibert of South Orange, N. J., is to 
go soon to the Zulu Mission to teach in the 
Umzumbe Girls’ School. She will be accom- 
panied by Miss Alice Smith, who also goes to 
Umzumbe to spend a year with her sister, 
who is in charge of that school. Miss Cary 
Noble is under appointment to North China. 
Receipts for the six months are: Contribu- 
tions for regular work, $44,960.22; ‘‘Spe- 
cials,’’ $2,323.75; legacies, $11,315.60. Total, 
$58,599.57. 

Miss Lamson, foreign secretary, gave an 
address upon Latter Day Heroism, forcibly 
illustrated by the experience of fire at Con- 
stantinople College and at Aintab; by the case 
of a missionary in Van, Turkey, who faces 
the necessity of abandoning work dearer to 
her than life itself to take up home cares in 
this country; by the workers in Marsovan, 
Turkey, who wait with patience for the re- 
eruits needed; by those in Austria who say 
when requests have to be denied, ‘‘ If these 
things must be so, at least the Word of God is 
not bound’’; by.those in India who are 
numerically inadequate to the tasks that must 
be met; by those in Japan who bravely adapt 
‘themselves to new conditions which have 
arisen since the war; in China, ‘‘one great, 
white harvest field,’’ with so few reapers; in 
‘Micronesia, where the cyclone of last year 
wrought such havoc; and these are not all. 

The six missionaries who made addresses 
seemed to bring their work very near. Miss 
H. Juliette Gilson of Melsetter, East Africa, 
told of Experiences in Rhodesia. Miss Hester 
(). Jenkins of Constantinople College de- 
scribed The Life of a Turkish Woman’’; Miss 
Theresa L. Huntington of Harpoot, Turkey, 
gave three little stories of Friends in Turkey. 
Sefiorita Carolina Marcial of Madrid, now in 
¢his country in behalf of the International In- 
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stitute for Girls in Spain, told what this 
school, established by Mrs. Gulick, has done 
for Spanish girls. Having herself been a 
pupil there since she was seven years old, 
beginning with kindergarten and coming up 
through the various grades to the senior year, 
she herself illustrates this work. Miss Oc- 
tavia W. Mathews, at home from Mexico for 
a brief vacation, talked of our Neighbors 
Across the Border, and especially of the Girls’ 
School at Guadalajara. Rev. Walter T. Currie 
of Chisamba, West Central Africa, talked of 
Missionary Pioneering in West Africa, a work 
in which he modestly claims nothing, but has 
borne a conspicuous part. 


Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BEARD, REUBEN A., formerly of Prospect St. Ch., 
Cambridge, Mass., to First Ch., Fargo, N. D., also 
to chancellorship of Lincoln Memorial University, 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 

BLAKE, HENRY A., Rochester, N. H., to Stafford 
Springs, Ct. Accepts, beginning work May 31. 
BROWN, FRANK J., So. Milwaukee, Wis., to Clin- 

tonville. Accepts. 

GREENE, EpDw. P., to West Brooksville, Me., for a 
second year. Declines. 

HALLIDAY, JAMES F., Union Sem., to Greenville, 
Mich. 

HATCH, GEO. B., Three Oaks, Mich., to Ware, 
Mass. 


KETTLE, WM. F., Homer, N. Y., to Oswego. Ac- 


cepts. 
MARKWICK, WM. F., Ansonia, Ct., to Worthington, 
Mass. Accepts, beginning July 1. 
MICKELS, PETER A., formerly of Worcester, Mass., 
to Scandinavian Ch., Woburn. Accepts. 
SCHERMERHORN, HERMAN H., Yale Sem., to 
Deansboro, N. Y. Accepts, and is at work. 
WAGNER, WALTER A., Asbury Park, N. J., to South 
Ch., Pittsfield Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLINGTON, A. A., o. Cedar, Mich., May 23. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. A. Minty; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
J. F. Crane, W. H. Hurlburt, Demas Cochlin and 
Alfred Bentall. 

PENMAN, JOHN S., i. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 
22. Sermon, Dr. A. H. Bradford; other parts, 
Rey. Messrs. Alex. MacColl, J. S. Kettell and 
Drs. W. B. Hill and W. A. Robinson. 

PRATT, ARTHUR P., 7. Bellows Falls, Vt., May 24. 
Sermon, Dr. Asher Anderson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. L. Ballou, R. W. Roundy, J. H. Reid, 
J. T. Stocking, H. R. Miles, C. W. Jackson and 
Dr. C. H. Merrill. 

QUINT, JOHN H., i. Rockland, Me., May 23. Ser- 
mon, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. Moore, L. D. Evans, I. A. Flint, 
G. C. DeMott, W. C. Curtis, O. W. Folsom and 
E, M. Cousins. 


Restgnatfons 


BLAKE, HENRY A., Rochester, N. H. 

HARRISON, CHAS., Free Ch., Woodfords, Portland, 
Me., to accept the position of assistant professor 
in English and philosophy at N. H. State College. 

HOLDEN, Epwin K., San Bernardino, Cal. 

KETTLE, WM. F., Homer, N. Y., after eight years’ 
service. 

LEES, JOHN W., Westminster, Mass., after 11 
years’ service. 

MENTE, GERHARD R. [U. B.], Welsh, La. 

MILLS, RICHARD B., Harpswell, Me. 

STaats, HENRY T., North Ch., Pasadena, Cal., 
after 18 years’ service. 

TORREY, JOSEPH, Shirley, Mass., after 13 years’ 
service. . 


Chutches Organized 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Union Cong., 21 May, 67 
members from the African M. E. 


Licensed to Preach 


By ANDOVER ASSOCIATION, May 22, Bruce W. 
Brotherston, Ellery C. Clapp, Harrison L. Pack- 
ard, Arthur A. McBridé and Clifford L. Miller, all 
of{ Andover Seminary, 


Petsonals 


Srrvens, HENRY A., Brighton, Mass., who has 
been supplying the pulpit of First Ch., Rochester, 
for the past three years, has recently been invi ed 
to serve a fourth year at an increased salary. 

Gifts 

Hou.is, N. H.—Among the evidences of interest in 
their late pastor, Dr. S. L. Gerould, some of the peo- 
ple placed telephone in parsonage. Church has 
recently received a legacy of $1,000 from a prom- 
inent resident who is not a church member. 

SAXONVILLE, MAss., Rev. H. P. Hughes. Individ- 
ual communion service, from Miss Martha Stone 
of Newton Center. 
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WATERBURY, Cr., First, Rev. ©. A. Dinsmore. 
From ex-President Franklyn Carter of Williams 
College, handsome memorial window in honor of 
his half-sister, Mrs. Esther S. Humiston, unveiled 
May 20. 


Annivetsaties 


HARTFORD, Cr., Park. 10th of the pastorate of 
Rev. William W. Ranney, who while traveling 
with his wife in India, in recognition of the anni- 
versary sent to the church members a circular 
letter expressing rare appreciation and affection. 
It arrived on the anniversary date. ( 

OsHKOSH, WIS., First, 20th of the pastorate of 
Rev. Edward H. Smith, celebrated May 6, with 
special program. In the two decades he has re- 
ceived 556 new members, made five trips to Eu- 
rope, and served as chaplain, with rank of captain, 
in Spanish-American War. His ‘‘ people’s Sunday 
evening service,”’ under the auspices of the strong 
men’s club, is largely attended. New building to 
be erected, on institutional lines. 

PLYMOUTH, N.H., Rev. C. W. Wilson, 142d of or- 
ganization celebrated May 13 with special serv- 
ices, including reception of 10 members and 
consecration of individual communion set pre- 
sented in memory of Nathanael F., and Emma B. 
Draper by their children, Jason F. Draper and 
Henrietta D. Maynard. This is the oldest church 
in Grafton County. 

PORT ANGELES, WN., Rev. G. N. Edwards, 18th, 
observed by this, the pioneer church in town and 
county, with sermon by Supt. W. W. Scudder, Jr., 
and historical addresses by Dr. Sam’l Greene 
and the pastor. Reception held second evening. 
Lot for parsonage secured and $4.50 on parsonage 


fund. 
Waymarks 


AUSTIN, TEX., five years ago started with very 
small membership, homeless and with few friends. 
Today membership nearly 200 and church home 
neatest in the city. Success attributed to conse- 
eration of the members and efforts of pastor, Rev. 
R. J. Briggs. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Parkville, Rey. H. L. Pyle has 
received 45 into the church since Jan. 1, 29 on 
confession. 

FESSENDEN, N. D., Rey. Kimball Clarke. 12 mem- 
bers received during past year; edifice renovated 
inside and otherwise improved at cost of $600. 
New interest manifested in Sunday school work 
and in all other organizations connected with 
church. Thoroughly equipped teachers secured 
for Sunday school. Pastor preaching series\of 
Sunday evening sermons on The Transfiguration 
of Christ. Pastor recently surprised with a gift 
of $60 from his people. Church has large oppor- 
tunity in this growing Western city, as it is the 
only English-speaking church. German Congre- 
gational church opened recently, under direction 
of Rev. Dan’] Neuenschwander. 

LITTLE VALLEY, N. Y., Rev. M. O. Van Keuren. 
At the annual meeting held May 1 reports showed 
an increase of 35% in morning congregations and 
of morejft han 100% in evening congregations over 
those of previous year. 33 members received 
since Aug. 1. Pastor granted an increase of $150 
in salary.; 

MUSKEGON, MICH., First, Rev. Archibald Hadden. - 
Second number of Our Opportunities, the admi- 
rable church paper, tells of achievements since 
Nov. 1, when Mr. E. A. Bloomfield was appointed 
pastors’ assistant. He cares for three fields, High- 
land Park, Nunicaand Fruitport. Jackson St. Mis- 
sion renovated at cost of $300; net gain of 17 
members to home church since Jan. 1; $100 paid 
on deficit from last year; committee appointed to 
remodel parsonage to cost not over $2,500; benev- 
olences since Jan. 1, $328. Young people organ- 
ized‘and hold meetings after evening service ; good 
choir organized; ladies reorganized; have reno- 
vated church basement at cost of $325, newly 


Continued on page 798. 
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economical Baking 
Powder, no matter 
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roofed Highland Park parsonage and collected 
clothing for San Francisco sufferers. Hackley 
Hospital, under direction of this church, in 18 
months has cared for 355 patients with good 
success. 

NANTUCKET, MASS., Rev. F. W. Manning. 23 ac- 
cessions since March 1, on confession 17. The 
16 received March 4 formed the largest accession 
at one time since the great revival of 1857-58. 

NEWTONVILLE, MASS., Central, Rev. J. T. Stock- 
ing. 43 members received May 6, making 60 
since Nov. 1. 


Material Gain 


HARTFORD, OT., Talcott St., Rev. R. F. Wheeler. 
Corner stone of new edifice laid May 13. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. R. H. Potter, P. C. Wal- 
cott, H. E. Peabody and Roscoe Nelson. The 
church first met in the conference-room of the 
old First Ch., in 1819, then removed to sail loft, 
where it remained until 1826, when it went to its 
present building. 

HOLYOKE, MASs., Grace, Rey. E. A. Reed. $12,- 
500 raised for extension of edifice, enabling the 
work to be done without debt. 

LOWELL, MAss., First Trinitarian, Rev. G. F. 
Kenngott. Board of trustees authorized to pur- 
chase Gates estate adjoining church lot, at ap- 
proximate cost of $40,000. This is acquired as 
an investment. 

MEADVILLE, PA., Park Ave., Rey. C. T. Chase, in 
210 special subscriptions, raised its $2,750 in- 
debtedness and burned the mortgage. Miss 
Mary Carnachan, daughter of their first minister, 
Dr. J. G. Carnachan, touching the match to it. 

MERIDEN, CtT., Rey. A. J. Lord. Set of memorial 
chimes added to organ. They are played from 
organ keyboard by electricity, were first used 
Easter Sunday, and add effectiveness to the 
musical service. The Sunday following the San 
Francisco disaster an offering of $425 was taken 
which, increased to $510, has been sent to Rev. 
Géo. C. Adams, pastor of First Ch., San Francisco, 
who taught in the Meriden public schools before 
entering the ministry. Meriden celebrates its 
centennial June 10-17, but First Ch., antedates 
the town by 77 years. Appropriate services 
will be held June 10, including a union service in 
the afternoon, with address by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

NEW MARLBORO and SOUTHFIELD, MASss,, Rev. 
Arthur Clements. New Marlboro has received 
individual ,communion service and collection 
plates, gift of Ladies’ Aid. Southfield has new 
earpet in vestibule and has subscribed for a 
share in the station plan of the A. B. C. F. M. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Park, Rey. C. B. Adams. 
Corner stone of new building laid May 13. 

PORTLAND, ME., Woodfords, Rev. L. F. Buell, 
voted to purchase lot and build parsonage, to cost 
together about $6,000. 


-SouTH NORWALK, CT. New parsonage to be pro- 


vided for Dr. and Mrs. C. 8S. Macfarland, to be 
ready upon their return from Europe in October. 

SUFFIELD, Cr., Rev. D. W. Goodale. Commit- 
tees appointed to arrange for erection of new 
parsonage. 


Connecticut 
A Mills Centennial 


AT THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE HERO OF THE 
HAYSTACK 


There was a large gathering of the Litchfield 
County cohorts May 15. The place was Torring- 
ford, the birthplace of Samuel J. Mills, Jr., with 
the church of which he was a member, and of which 
his father was pastor sixty years. The Litchfield 
Northeast Conference had a Mills centennial all its 
own, though people came from far and wide to 
attend and the old church was crowded to the 
doors. Excepting necessary business and the his- 
tory of the conference, by Rev. G. W. Judson, the 
day was given to the Mills family. 

A delightful, sympathetic interpretation of Father 
Mills, his intellectual capacity and theological atti- 
tude, was given by Rev. Philip C. Walcott, his 
great-great-grandson. Deacon C. H. Barber of 
Torringford, who remembered Father Mills, gave 
remarkable reminiscences and declared that Mr. 
Walcott bore a striking resemblance to Father 
Mills. The whole period of the church’s history from 
1768 to the present is thus covered by the lives of 
two men. Rey. T. C. Richards, Mills’s biographer, 
made an address on His Career and Character. Dr. 
Cc. C. Creegan of the American Board brought the 
day to a fitting close, a graphic recital of the hun- 
dred years of missions since the haystack, under 
the title, The Fruit of the Planting. 

The conference voted to send Rey. T. C. Richards 
as a delegate to Silver Bay. A Samuel J. Mills 
Fund from Litchfield County was inaugurated with 
an offering of about thirty-five dollars. Rev. A. W. 
Ackerman, D.D , Rey. G. F. Goodenough and Miss 
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Mary P. Hinsdale are the committee in charge of 
raising the fund. P0.5Rs 


The Connecticut Bible Society 


During the past year the Connecticut Bible Soci- 
ety has been doing a splendid work, reaching the 
foreign population by means of its colporteurs. 
Rey. G. B. Adanalian has been active in three 
cities, distributing the Scriptures in Armenian, 
Armeno-Turkish and Greek. 

The Syrian colporteur, Emeen Sliby, besides 
distributing the Scriptures in Arabic, Syriac and 
Greek, has brought sixty-five of his countrymen 
into the Y. M. C. A., and eighteen of them into our 
churches. He has helped thirty-eight to become 
American citizens, found employment for sixty and 
organized three night schools and a sick benefit 
association. If three-fourths of Waterbury and 
New Britain are of foreign birth and parentage, 
such work will make good Americans of them. In 
addition to this the society has had an interesting 
work among a large encampment of Italians at 
Niantic. 

Valuable, too, has been a religious census of the 
towns of Stratford, Trambull, Warren, Pomfret, 
Danielson and parts of Brooklyn, Norwich and 
New Britain. Ia three of these towns nearly one- 
half the children were outside the Sunday school, 
and in one town more than half. 

Miss May B. Lord, the evangelist of the society, 
has three times as many calls as she can meet. Oa 
a@ recent Sunday one hundred persons joined a 
single church as a result of her labors. 

Too much cannot be said of the indefatigable 
labors of the secretary, Rev. H. B. Roberts, who has 
shown great executive ability and raised the stand- 
ard of the work done. ‘POA 


A Prosperous Hartford Church 


At Windsor Avenue Church, Rev. H. E. Peabody, 
pastor, on May 6, the sadness caused by the an- 
nouncement of the death of Miss Clara E. Hillyer 
blended with the joy that came of receiving thirty 
new members into the church, all but three on con- 
fession. These young people came into full church 
fellowship as the result of regular work in the 
Sunday school and pastor’s classes. Such results 
may be expected from continued sowing and care- 
ful cultivation of the field. With a Sunday school 
attendance averaging about three hundred the 
church looks for later harvests. 

The church is just completing interior renovation 
and redecoration of its auditorium, with the install- 
ing of electric lights, new carpet and new hymn- 
books. The Sunday school offered to raise the 
$175 needed for the central chandelier. Its gifts 
amount to over $210. The Ladies’ Society under- 
took to raise $500 for the new carpet and from a 
May Festival just held about $600 has been real- 
ized. The new parish house, the gift of Miss Hillyer, 
proved an almost ideal place for such an occasion. 
The social results of the festival are most valuable. 
The ends of our city parish met and were surprised 
to find how friendly people are when one comes to 
know them. Pr; 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Scotland has a new variant in evangelism. 
A man formerly a hangman is now preaching 
in Dundee, his tale of conversion from death 
unto life attracting large crowds. 


When an Anglican clergyman goes up to 
London for a visit he has the Church House 
at Westminster foraclub. Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell of City Tempie, London, is scheming to 
establish in London a Free Church Ministers’ 
Club to which properly accredited British, 
Colonial and American clergymen may have 
resort while in London. From the American 
standpoint this certainly is welcome news. 


Reunion of Baptists (North) and Free Bap- 
tists is heartily favored by the Standard (Chi- 
cago), and it hopes that the national gathering 
of Baptists at Dayton, O., will so commit the 
denomination morally to this movement that 
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State Associations may follow the example of 
Massachusetts Baptists in entering upon ne- 
gotiations. The Standard’s admissions that 
the extreme Calvinism which caused the Free 
Baptist revolt under Randall has passed away, 
and that practically the question of participa- 
tion in the Lord’s Supper is settled by the 
local church, are interesting. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society in session in Dayton, O., last 
week, voted heartily favoring negotiations 
with Free Baptists for a reunion. 


Seashore 


—AND=— 


Country Homes 


Recent importations have made com- 
plete our preparations for the demand 
for Table and Chamber Outfits in Crock= 
ery, China and Glassware for Summer 
Cottages. 

We would especially mention some 
patterns in the Old Blues, viz., Blue 
Willow, Old Blue Canton China, Blue 
Onion China—both the Royal (with 
crossed swords) and the Meissen brand 
—also the English crockery imitation 
—Copelands Spodes Tower, Grind-+ 
leys Ashburton, Worcester lace bor- 
der, the above all stock patterns, and 
sold by the piece or set. Also odd sets 
in Blue from Cauldon, Mintons, 
Worcester and Ridgway. Also stock 
patterns of American Dinner Ware 
adapted to Summer Homes, in sets or 
parts of sets. 

Bedroom Sets from lowest price up- 
ward in great variety. 

Glass Ware in all grades, an extraor. 
dinary exhibit adapted to Wedding Gifts, 
all values. 

Lamps and Lamp Fittings. 

All prices in plain figures and guar- 
anteed as low as the lowest for equa 
values. ( 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


33 FRANKLIN 


Cor. Hawley Street 
TEN FLOORS 
Near Washington and Summer Streets 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go fora Real Vacation. 


$5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, La+e Champlain and Canada resort 
scenes sent fur 6c. stamp. T. H. HANLEY, N.E. P. A, 
Central Vermont Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


ROME World’s S. S. Convention, 1907. $1 57 
First-class tour, only .... 
All expenses. Also 1906 tours from $150. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 


CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE. 
Feb 7,’07. 70 days by Lipeent chartered 
S. 5S. ** Arabic,’? 16,000 tons, 
30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the World 
Program R Free 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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Risibles 


WASTED MATERIAL 


A law professor was lecturing on ‘‘con- 
tracts’ to a class which obviously did not 
care to listen. At last the hour was up. 
With a simultaneous movement they started 
towards the door. ‘“‘One minute, please! ”’ 
called the lecturer. ‘““One minute, please! 
Keep your seats. I have still a few more 
pearls to cast.” 


ABRAHAM’S BIOGRAPHY 


A schoolboy at~a prize examination fur- 
nished the following biography of the patri. 
arch: ‘‘He was the father of Lot and had 
two wives. One was called Ishmale and the 
other Hagar. He kept one at home; and he 
turned the other into the desert, where she 
became a pillar of salt in the daytime and a 
pillar of fire by night.”—American Mission- 
ary. 


The great things in life are very simple and 
within the reach of all.—Hugh Black. 


Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkeley, First 8 26 Westminster 9 10 
North — 4 Woburn, First 15 15 
Eureka — 11 Worcester, Adams 
Martinez ye gs Square ti 
Redwood foduag! Wi Old South 17 30 
Sonoma 6 7 ~~ Pilgrim 19 29 
CONNECTICUT Plymouth 10 16 
Clinton 10 12 MIOHIGAN 
Farmington 3 8 Alpena 11 11 
Hartion ; Windsor eget Rochester — 4 
venue 
Mansfield,Center 14 15 GSS MES 
Meriden, First 25 28 St. Louis, Hope = 18 
New Britain, First 7 10 Memorial 6 6 
New Milford 3 7 Olive Branch 15d! 
Torrington, First — 14 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Wits ZT 37 Concord = {9 
Winsted, First 22 26 Gilmanton ae 4g 
ILLINOIS se aa if 9 
icago h: eton 4 
pa eet ey o Hy Manchester, First 10 10 
Dover — 11 Rochester 4° 7 
poorer) eh 11 11 NEW YORK 
ee eo Ot Brooklyn, Bethesda — 15 
outh 1414 Bushwick Avenue 18 34 
IOWA Clinton Avenue — 39 
Clarion “4 Flatbush 5 11 
Emmetsburg 15 15 Ee oo = $5 
ymou _ 
prA TNE Puritan — 26 
Waterville 11 11 South — 43 
Winslow 12 14 jpeg here q 31 
ew York, Broad- 
eee SUOn TTS way Tabernacle — 30 
Amherst, First 11 11 forest Avenue — 21 
ae oae if = | Port Chester = 
eboro, Secon 
Boston, Berkeley NORTH DAKOTA 
» Temple 7 12 Dwight 3 44 
ae Z eA 7 21 Hankinson 10 12 
orchester - 
i an 12 43 Lyme rae 5. U5 
Pye % 24 Toledo,Central 16 29 
Park Street Ani OKLAHOMA 
oh oe ih a ll g Binger 5 12 
Unies 6 g Chickasha — amet 
“West Roxbury 6 9 Oklahoma City — 3 
Brockton, Porter 11 16 PENNSYLVANIA 
Chelsea, Central 7 25 Glenolden —98 
prCrente.. e _ 19 a Philadelphia,Central6 8 
Leicester 4 6 VERMONT 
Lowell, First 3 _5 Bennington, Second 7 10 
Lynn, First 5 12 Bethel 4 4 
iden, Maplewood 8 10 Cabot — 65 
Melrose 1 4 Dorset, East — 6 
Middleboro, Central16 16 Hubbardton 8 8 
Nantucket 17 23 Newfane 2 4 
Newton Center 3 4 Richmond 6.6 
Newtonville 19 43 St. Johnsbury, East 19 20 
See ashing- 30 OTHER STATES 
Randolph /3 $8 Bagley, Minn. is ays 
Salem, Tabernacle — 6 Lincoln, Neb., First 1 4 
Shrewsbury 7 18 Spokane, Wn., Corbin 
Somerville, Broad- Park 4916 
way 8 12 Sterling, Kan. 13 13 
Spencer 9 10 West Palm Beach, 
Swampscott, First 7 7 Fla. 33 


Conf., 744. Total, 1,514 
Total since Jan.1, Conf., 3,306; tot., 7,226. 


MOTHERS WHO THINK 
Use only Cuticura Soap, Parest 
of Cleansing Ingredients 
for Baby’s Skin 

Thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap exclusively 
for preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands of infants and children, as- 
sisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Ointment, 
the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of rashes, 
itchings and chafings, for cleansing the scalp of 
erusts, scales and dandruff and the stopping of fall- 
ing hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, 
rough and sore hands and for all the purposes of 
the toilet, bath and nursery. Cures made in child- 
hood are in most cases speedy, permanent and eco- 

nomical. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Send for 


Free 
Book ~4 : 
@) 
on 
Household 
Health TRADE MARK 


The first step toward a proper understanding of the 
sanitation of the home is to get the book an ‘‘House- 
hold Health.” It is sent free on application. It ex- 
plains the perfect principle of the wonderful SY-CLO 
Cleset and shows why it is the safe closet. It tells how 


to detect the unsanitary closet—how to protect the 
health of the home. 


The SY-CLO Closet has a double cleansing action. 
A copious flush of water from abovestarts an irresistible 
Syphonic action from below. The downward rush of 
the water through the pipes creates a vacuum—a pow- 
erful pump-like pull which instantly empties the bowl 
of ail its contents instead of merely diluting as does 
the ordinary closet. 


Being formed of a single piece of solid white china, 
the SY-CLO Closet is without crack, joint or seam for 
thelodgement ofimpurity. Nothing can adhere or be 
absorbed. 


By an unusually deep water seal between the closet 
bowl and the sewer connection making the escape of 
sewer gas into the home impossible, the SY-CLO Closet 
gives adequate health protection against the dangers 
from without. 


SY-CLO Closets are heavily constructed and have 
unusual strength. With ordinary care, they will ont- 
last the building,—a perpetual safeguasd of health. 


SY-CLO stamped on a closet, no matter what other 
mark is on it, signifies that it is constructed of the best 
material, with the aid of the best engineering skill, 
under the direction of the Potteries Selling Co.,and that 
eighteen of the leading potteries of the United States 
have agreed to maintain its standard of excellence. 


If your home contains a closet of imperfect con- 
struction, improper material, or one subject to rust, 
corrosion, or under surface discoloration, such as por- 
celain enameled iron, you may be unknowingly exposed 
to a dangerous source of disease. If you have such a 
closet, self defence demands that you replaceit with the 
closet bearing the trade mark name of SY-CLO, theseal 
of safety, the safeguard of health, 


A book on ‘Household Health” mailed free if you 
mention the name of your plumber. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 


912 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania | 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100-lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is sate 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Ly. New York TiVe COMICAL Onc cera 2.45 P. M. 
Ar. Chicago E ; Ar. New York............9.45 A. M. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


33 Years Selling Direct. 


Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user 
for a third of a century. We ship for 
examination and approval dnd guar- 
antee safe delivery. You are out 
nothing if not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price. 
We are the largest manufacturers 
inthe world 
selling to the CORE GCE 
We make 200 styles of Vehicles, 
No. 6294. : styles of Harness. Send for large free No. 689. 
Combination Top Buggy with Bike catalogue. f ec uanuer aap ng Concord: Style 
Gear. Price complete with extra ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG co fs agon, rice complete, . AS 
i 0") good as sells for $25. more. 
puck ceary Bet As good as sells ELKHART, INDIANA. gz 
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The Expectant Master 
(Y. P. 8S. C. #. Prayer Meeting) 
BY BEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
Topic, June 10-16. Christ’s Life: His Re- 


‘lation to His Disciples, and What He Expects 


of Us. Matt. 10: 16-33. 

f,Confidence. The first step in discipleship is 
trust. That is the corner stone of any kind 
of satisfactory human relationship in home, 
‘business or society. The first disciples left 


‘their occupations because there was something 
tin this strange Rabbi that compelled their 
‘eonfidence. 


It grew as they consorted with 
him and every new disclosure of his power 
and wisdom justified their venture. Our ex- 
periences will besimilar. Can wetieto Jesus? 
That is our first question as we see him through 
‘the mist of the centuries. Does he seem to us 
wise, strong, tender enough to be the way to 
the Father, the interpreter of the tangled 
web of human existence, the personal friend 
and guide? Did any one who honestly con- 
fided in Jesus ever meet with disappointment 
or betrayal of that confidence? 


An open mind. When he was here, one of 
his hardest trials was the fact that so many 
had their minds hermetically sealed to him 
and his mission. He cried out almost in des- 
pair, ‘‘ Ye will not come to me that ye may 
have life.’”’ He asked almost in impatience, 
“© Do ye not yet understand? ’”’ Today. we owe 
him this spirit of intellectual receptivity, other- 
wise how can his spirit teach us the truth 
which he said he could not altogether make 
known while he was on earth? Itis well to 
be positive in one’s affirmations of his creed 
but certainty with regard to essentials ought 
to go hand in hand with the eager reaching 
out for the ampler truth. The Christian is 
the last man in the world to fear scholarly 
research. He has more to gain from it than 
the outsider. Christians as they grow older 
ought to advance in knowledge and under- 
standing, to glean from wider fields of investi- 
gation. I asked an elderly deacon the other 
day, whom I look upon as one of the Lord’s 
own, how his faith was holding out as he drew 
near the sunset. There was the ring of as- 
surance in his reply, but he added, ‘‘I am 
clinging more and more to the simpler things 
of the gospel. I want to make it simpler for 
others.’”’ 


The surrendered will. Jesus asks for a 
great deal when he claims lordship over life. 
We should hesitate to make that surrender to 
the greatest and best of the saints and martyrs. 
One’s inner life, however faulty or superficial 
it may be, is too intimate and sacred a matter 
lightly to yield up and make completely over 
to the keeping and control of another. But 
Christ wants to control both our actions and 
the kinglike power within us which deerees 
those actions. Here is where many ef us 
halt. We are not quite willing to do the 
things that Jesus wants us to do, to accept 
his program as our own, to enthrone him into 
the realm of conduct. But hard as it is to do, 
when once done we find the yoke easy. 


Love. This is the crowning phase of the 
relation. The Master craved affection. Thrice 
in the last earthly interview he probed Peter 
with the question, ‘‘ Lovest thou me?’’ The 
love he wants is not a namby pamby affection 
that shows itself in gush and sentimentality. 
He wants that outgo of the whole nature 
toward himself as a being worthy of love and 
admiration. If one really loves the good in 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Relieves Nervous Disorders 


Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restless- 
mess. Rebuilds the nervous system. 
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human life about him, the good and great of 
all the ages, he can love Christ, and the love 
will grow in proportion to the intimacy. 


The motive in this idea. A father who had 
often told his little daughter that he expected 
this and that action from her, was gratified to 
hear her saying to her dolly, ‘‘ Now I expect 
you to sit up straight and keep your face 
clean.” We always do better in school when 
we know the teacher cherishes hopes regard- 
ing us. We Christians do not follow one who 
puts little confidence in weak human nature, 
but one who ventures to say to us, “‘Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect,’’ and-though he accepts and rejoices 
in the least fluttering of our spirits toward 
him, he cherishes large expectations of what 
we shall become when once we have entered 
his school. 


A Swedish Chapel in Connecticut 


Thirty-five years ago the first Swedes . were 
brought to Woodstock by Dr. George A. Bowen 
as workers upon his farm. Fifteen years ago these 
sturdy people bought a blacksmith shop and re- 
modeled it into a little chapel for their church, 
which was organized in 1890. The accommoda- 
tions becoming insufficient for their needs, last year 
the pastor, Rev. Lambert T. Lindholm, had faith to 
plan for better things. Another mutation awaited 
the old shop. Being divided along the line of the 
ridge pole, the rafters made longer, the whole 
raised to give room for a good basement, a new 
front added with a shapely tower, and lo, it be- 
comes a church which is the pride of the Swedes 
and an honor to Woodstock Hill. Dedication sery- 
ices were held May 13. The expense is about 
$3,600 and $1,000 remains to be contributed. It 
would be hard to put this money to a better use. 

Woodstock is in a transition. The native stock 
is lessening. Yet beautiful and expensive places 
are being prepared for those who realize the 
charm of this hilltop and are ready also to sup- 
port the church as a factor essential to the com- 
pleteness of the summer home. J. 8. 1. 
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” At Last a Perfect Calendar 
PUT SUMMER WORK INTO YOUR 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A Daily Calendar designed for individual 
preparation by you or compiled by a group 
of mutual friends under your direction. 
Handsomely illuminated back and set of artistically 
dated sheets, necessary fasteners for binding, every- 
thing complete, ready to Bispares together with our 
brochure ‘‘ Just How to Do It.’ 

Unlimited Possibilities—Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 


EDWARD BOK says— 

“*T know of no present that has i in if the possi- 
bility of more genuine pleasure.”’ 
Is there a member of your family away from home? 
A friend in a distant State or an Foreign Lands? 
A friend in the Armyeor Navy 
A favorite Pastor, Teacher or Yup President ? 
A ‘shut-in " invalid friend ? 
A friend in amy isolated place? (Look on Globes.) 
It's for you. 


Procure tt ow. 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 


New Britain, Conn. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works pon es ea ees. 


HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


HILL TOP HOUSE, 


Situated in a beautiful country village in central New 
York. Elevation 1,800 feet. Twenty years’ reputation 
or comfort of its tae Opens June ist. Address for 
booklet C. A. PETRIE, Pompey, N. Y. 


WHICH HEATING SYSTEM? 


Don’t guess which is the best system 


less than furnaces. 


and don’t let any one guess for you. 
Investigate and decide for yourself. 


The KELSEY WARM AIR GENERATOR 


gives Ideal Heat because it does not 
“‘bake’’ or 
nace does, or warm the same air over 
and over like a Steam or Hot Water 
System with radiators. 


“scorch”? the air as a fur- 


Entirely different from furnaces, Steam 


and Hot Water Systems. 


Better because it gives healthier heat, 
much more even distribution of the heat, no unsightly radiators and pipes to 
increase the cost and collect dirt, no coal-dust or gas, and the minimum cost 
for coal—less even than Direct Steam and Hot Water Systems, 15 to 30 per 
cent. less than Indirect Steam and Hot Water Systems, and 20 to 40 per cent. 


Adapted to Homes, Schools and Churches of all sizes and aty ee or new. 
4 28,000 ACTUALLY IN USE 


If you are building or if the System in the house you live in now is at all 
unsatisfactory, write for our book and learn what The KELSEY GENERATOR 
really is, does and costs, and what it prevents and saves. 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 


Main Office 353 West Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York Office, 156 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Agency, 44 Hanover St. 


And sold by 800 dealers who know the Heating business. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


# 
Westchester County Churches 


Briarcliff Manor has received four hand- 
some gifts for its handsome edifice. A large 
Tiffany window, filling one of the transepts, 
shows a landscape, with a suggestion, rather 
than a depiction, of the Eternal City. It is 
unusual and very beautiful, and was given by 
Mr. Walter Law in memory of his parents. 
A second Tiffany. window, with the subject, 
Christ and Nathaniel, is in memory of the 
former church treasurer and first village 
president, W. DeNyse Nichols. A beautiful 
communion table and a substantial addition 
to the individual communion set were pre- 
sented by two other prominent families. In 
the basement attractive supper-rooms have 
been constructed at cost by another member. 
Mr. MacColl’s people are devoted to their 
church’s work, and last year raised $24,000, 
though the church is young. 

Port Chester’s new pastor, Rev. Hay W. 
Smith, has received eight new members, and 
the youthful Westchester church, with three 
congregations, has spent in its last year over 
$11,000. Mt. Vernon Heights is strengthening 
itself for the influx of large population when 
the New Rochelle six-track railroad and new 
trolley lines are completed, 


In the Borough of the Bronx 


The church at Pelham, under Rev. Way- 
land Spaulding is expanding. Like Mt. Ver- 
non Heights, its future development is as- 
sured. It has gained twelve members, making 
a net total of thirty-three, has doubled its 
Sunday school, now seventy-five, has made 
the interior of the building attractive, put on 
a new roof, and now plans to build an ex- 
tension for Sunday school use. Including 
gifts to all the six societies, it raised $1,650, an 
average of $50 per capita. It is out of debt 
and owes its recent prosperity, as is often the 
case, to the energy of good women. 

Bedford Park has jast issued the first num- 
ber of its monthly Chronicle, an attractive 
paper, which is set up and printed by its own 
printing press connected with the parish build- 
ing. The church made a net gain last year of 
fifty-four, half on confession. Rey. J. W. 


~ Cool’s father, Dr. P. A. Cool, has been called 


‘often overcrowded. 


from the Methodist church to the pastorate 
of the Linden Hills Church, Minneapolis, and 
the son will preach the installation sermon, 
June 26. Hewillalso supply Lyndale Avenue 
Church, in the same city, during July. Within 
a thousand feet of Bedford Park Church forty- 
one new houses, accommodating fifty families, 
are being erected. A Tabard Inn Library of 
100 latest best books has been presented to the 
Bible school by Mr. and Mrs E. G. Saltman. 
Forest Avenue Church, under Rev. Adam 
Reoch, received twenty-one new members last 
month, and its Bible school has 325 members, 


Claremont Park Overcrowded 

The youngest church but one in the Bronx 
needs moreroom Four years’ work has pro- 
duced a hundred members, a Bible school of 
200 packed into the single room of the port- 
able chapel ona loaned site, and services are 
Thirty new members 
have joined since January, and without any 


money-raising methods other than free will 


offerings, the church is without debt, and has 
begun a fund to purchase a site. The budget 
for the entire year is covered at its beginning 
by envelope pledges. Important social work 
is being done, but the spiritual life of the 
church is pre-eminent and is reaching many 
non churchgoers, 


A Quarter-Century Pastorate 


At Union Church, Corona, Rey. William J. 
Peck, M. D., who is still a member of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, has completed twenty-five 
years as pastor, and his brethren in the Man- 
hattan Association (of ministers) propose to 
celebrate the event with him at its next meet- 
ing. The terms of the deed of gift prevent 
the church property from passing under de- 
nominational control; otherwise it would no 
doubt have entered the conference, Thechurch 
membership is about 400 and the Bible school 
over 1,000. The home department numbers 
283. Dr. Peck was ordained in 1881 in the 
old Broadway Tabernacle, Dr. W. M. Taylor 
preaching the sermon, and Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock giving the charge to the pastor. 

Corona is a pleasant village situated between 
Flushing, Long Island City and Brooklyn, 
if these three are considered as a triangle. 
The church began as a union Sunday school 
of nearly 100 members. Dr. Peck isa graduate 
of Williams College and Union Seminary. 

‘ SYDNEY 


Biographical 
BURDETT HART 


Dr. Hart died at New Haven last week at the 
age of 84. He was a son of Connecticut, born in 
New Britain, graduated from Yale College in 1842 
and from the seminary four years later, when he 
became pastor of the Congregational church at 
Fair Haven. After sixteen years in the ministry 
he spent ten years in business in Philadelphia, and 
then returned to his former parish, where he con- 
tinued to labor for several years. He was for a 
generation a prominent minister in the state, was 
a member of the Yale Corporation, and the author 
of several religous books, besides being a frequent 
contributor to the periodical press. 


REY. LYMAN WHITING, D. D. 


In The Congregationalist for Jan. 20 of this year 
were a sketch and a picture of Dr. Whiting, giving 
an outline of his long and useful life which; if not 
already printed would be appropriate now, in view of 
his death last Sunday, May 27, at East Charlemont, 
Mass., where he had been preaching since 1889. 


Born in 1817 at North Brookfield, a classmate of - 


Henry Ward Beecher in Amherst College, a grad- 
uate of Andover Seminary in 1842, he held pastor- 
ates in several states, was a useful and beloved 
minister and continued in service to the end of his 
long life. 


You can’t grow ship-timber in a hothouse. 
The fiber to defy tempests weaves itself no- 
where but outdoors.—Out West. 


Wilson’s 
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Ways to 
Make Money 


There is one way in 
which you—man or 
woman, old or young — 
can make money in your 
own town and around it. 
You can build up a good 
business with a perma- 
nent income for yourself, 
to help out the family 
or even to support it, to 
educate yourself — what 
purpose you will. 


No matter how small 
your town may be, or 
how large, you can make 
money renewing sub- 
scriptions and making 
new friends fér Tue 
LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL 
and THE SATURDAY 
EveninG Post. 


The work is light, out-of-doors, 
“pleasant and profitable. It pays 
liberally in commissions on all busi- 
ness, old and new, and large prizes 
for all classes of salesmen and sales- 
women add special rewards to-prof- 
itable employment. 

This work is honored by every 
one you approach, for the magazines 
command universal respect and pop- 
ularity. You can if you wish and 
will make yearly customers and 
build up a permanent business. 

Write if you wish to make money 
easily, surely and largely. 


Tue Curtis PusrisHinc ComPANY 


f 3054-E Cherry St., Philadelph‘a, Pa. 


Drives out blood impurities. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 
Get it from your druggist r 


Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 


he children’s friend— 


Jayne’s T onic Vermifuge 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 
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THE 
AVAILABLE 
: ASSET 


an | A Life Insurance 
Policy in 


The Prudential 


It bears the Company’s Guar- 
antee that it will be paid immedi- 
ately upon becoming a claim, a 
time when the family is usually 
in greatest need. 


AT MATURITY 


It may be converted into a 
temporary ora life income for the 
5 beneficiary. It may be left in 
trust with the Company at annual 
interest. If drawn in cash, the 
proceeds may pay for a house, or 
a farm, or educate the children, 
or in fact, do anything that ready 
money will do. 
What other asset is unshrink- 


able in value, or can serve so 
many immediate uses P 

Write for rates at Your Age to 
Dept. 59. 

You may be surprised to learn 
how little a policy will cost you. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


JOFIN RF. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


i OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


} One Hundred-and-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1906 
Ht SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


i Cash in Banks and Trust Companies...... 
Real Estate ....... So ; 


ia United States Bonds 1,960,000.00 
State and City Bond 3,427,550.00 
Railroad Bonds...... 2,773,180.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 394,500.00 
Railroad Stocks 7,953,725.00 
511,000.00 
z 391,750.00 

a 
Dai re RRP BLEBtALO. ais <oslcnace iene s ceuta tas 109,500.00 
993,668.77 


$21,239,052.88 


4,598,001.00 

783,047.08 

$37,503.46 

BBIOIOS Te 0's ids sorupisinins Feueevee War enna 300,000.00 
Surplus over contingencies and all lia- 

bilities including capital......... .. 8,720,501.34 

$21,239,052.88 

Surplus as regards Policy-holders, $11,720,501.34 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 

EMANUEL H. A, CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC ©. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTSS, Secretary. 

CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 


CLARENCE A. LUDLUM  dss’t Secretary. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 4: 
10.30 A. M. Subject, Church Music; speaker, Prof: 
Joseph N. Ashton. 


BANGOR SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, June 5-6. 

YALE DIVINITY COMMENCEMENT, June 6, 

ANDOVER SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, June 14. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Vermont, Woodstock, June 12-14 


Marriages 


SMITH—PHINNEY-—In Quincy, Mass., May 19, by Rev. 
E. R. Smith of Lowell, Melville Henry Smith of Win- 
chester, son of the late Rev. Edwin Smith, and Clara 
Edson Phinney of Cambridge. 


Deaths 


LEACH—In Saxtons River, Vt., May 12, Rev. Joseph 
Allen Leach, for twenty years pastor in Keene, N. H. 

ROSS—In New Haven, Ct., May 17, at the home of her 
niece, Mrs. Edward ’P. Nettieton Mrs. Anne Tucker 
Ross sister of the late Rev J. T. Tucker, D.D., aged 
96 yrs. 

SCOTT—Im Neligh, Neb., May 12, Rev. George Scott, 
aged 69 yrs. Of English birth, he came to America 
in 1871. He was United States consul in Odessa, 
Russia, from 1884 to 1886, represented Nebraska in 
the National House for three terms, and had held 
pastorates in Wisner and Leigh, Neb. 


MR. E. D. KIMBALL 


Mr. Edward Dorr Kimball died at Watertown, May 10, 
aged eighty ene years. A native of Cornish, N, H., Mr. 
Kimball was long in successful business in Faneuil 
Hall Market, Boston, but retired some years ago, on 
account of growing infirmity. 

of pes ancestry he early entered the Christian 
chureb, and through all his life proved a worthy and 
consistent member. A man of ability and energy, and 
of inflexible integrity, he was as steadfast in his reli- 
gious principles and as faithful to his religious respon- 
sibilities as to the claims of honor in the ordinary 
duties of life. 

Amiable and genial he acquired a strong personal in- 
fluence over those 4round him, and he strove to use it 
for the good of his friends, especially for their spiritual 
welfare. Quiet in his bearing, undemonstrative in his 
manner, modest in his personal claims, he was kindness 
itself in his relations to those near bim in whatever 
capacity, and he was also deeply sympathetic with the 
needs of the unevangelized world, The bestowments 
which he and his lamented wife, whose death occurred 
some eighteen years since, have made to numerous in- 
dividuals, to prepare them for usefulness, or to relieve 
them in misfortune, and to the great missionary under- 
takings of our Church, have been generous and wise. 

To enjoy the confidence and friendship of such a man 
is an inestimable blessing, to part from such a friend 
occasions indeed a deep sense of loss, but it also awak- 
ens an eager anticipation of the happy reunions here- 
after of those who die in the Lord. A. H. PLUMB. 


MR. C. E, SPENCER 


Mr. Charles E. Spencer, of the firm of Lord & Spencer, 
ex-president of the Boston Fruit and Produce Exchange, 
died on May 11, aged sixty-four years. 

At the opening of the Civil War he enlisted from New 
Hampshire, and served three years in Colonel Burdon’s 
famous First Regiment of United States Sharpshooters, 
participating in over thirty skirmishes and battles, and 
being seriously wounded three days before the expira- 
tion of his term of service. For thirty-five years he was 
in active business in this city, and ably filled many re- 
sponsible positions in the financial management of vari- 
ous organizations of which he was a member. He was 
held in universal esteem in the circles where he moved, 
as was manifest by the eulogistie resolutions passed b 
several societies, by the large attendance at his funeral, 
and by the numerous floral tributes from personal 
friends, the New York Fruit and Produce Exchange, 
and other bodies. 

At a time when much that is unworthy in the arenas 
of trade is being brought to light, it is refreshing to see 
the sincere respect shown to the memory of an upright 
and incorruptible man by his associates in active life, 
and to mark the fact that warm and enduring friend- 
ships often grow up between partners in business, 
friendships which stand the strain and stress of close 
companionship in a strenuous life. Mr. Spencerand his 
partner, Mr. Edwin R. Lord, furnished conspicuous ex- 
apices of this encouraging truth. 

. Spencer married Miss Alice U. Jewett of Pepperell. 
For many years they were valued members of the Park 
Street Church, where he served the church in many 
capacities, for some years being chairman of the music 
committee. Of late their membership has been in the 
Walnut Avenue Church, where his funeral services 
were held on the fourteenth instant. 

A strong and successful man without the least taint 
of dishonor, generous aud kind not only in benefactions 
but also in oo service for those in need, he im- 
periled his life for his ounerr and he gave his life, 
though a masterful man, in loyal submission to the 
divine mastery of his Chosen Captain, the Lord Christ. 

A. H. PLUMB. 


AMOS ARMSBY 


At his home, Millbury, Mass., May 19, after a short 
illness Mr. Armsby fell asleep. 

He was born in Sutton, Mass., Sept. 10, 1835, a son 
of Horace and Lucretia Armsby. His first marriage was 
with Miss Mary A. Brown, who died in 1875. by this 
union were born two sons, Robert F., who died in in- 
fancy, and Arthur F., who died in 1887. In 1877 Mr. 
Armsby was married to Miss Alice M. Davis, who died 
in 1897 leaving three children, Alfred, Lauribel and 
Margaret, all of whom are now living at home, 

Nearly all of the seventy years of his life Mr. Armsby 
spent in Millbury, where he became a potent factor in 
both church and town affairs. At the time of his death 
he was Chairman of the school committee, upon which 
he had served for the past ten years. He was treasurer 
of the Millbury Savings Bank and director of the Mill- 
bury National Bank. He was a member and the treas- 
urer of the Second Congregational Church, treasurer of 
the Worcester South Conference and an honored mem- 
ber of the Worcester Congregational Club. He has 
served his church as deacon, clerk and treasurer. 

Mr. Armsby was respected and honored by all who 
knew him either in business or church life because of 
his unswerving honesty and integrity and for his in- 
tense loyalty to the church and to the mission of the 
gospel in the world. A man of sterling character and 
breadth of vision he prayed directly to the Father in 
simple faith, and the burden of his prayer was that 
laborers might be sent into the harvest. This prayer 
he sought to answer himself so far as he was able by 
personal service and generous gifts. A loving father: 
a faithful friend, an earnest disciple of Jesus Christ he 
is greatly missed. 
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WITH rie 

5 % Good Security 
Ae OF $1,750,000,> careful management, 
judicious investment of our funds under the 
supervision of N. Y. Banking Dept., assures more 
than ordinary protection to our patrons, upon whose 
savings we are paying 5% per year. An account 
may be opened at any time—funds may be withdrawn 
when desired and earnings reckoned for each day will 
be remitted by check, quarterly, 
semi-annually or’ compounded as 
preferred. Write for particulars. 
Wecan probably refer you to some 

one in your locality. 

Established 13 years. 
Assets $1,750,000. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


Shirt-Waists 
SUMMER $1.00 


STYLES, 


For the next few 
weeks only we shall 
offer a very attractive 
line of ready=made 
Shirt-Waists at unus= 
ually low prices. 

These waists are the 
latest New York styles 
and are made of Lawns, 
Batistes and Net, hand- 
somely embroidered 
and trimmed. 


No. 105 NN. This white 
Batiste waist has a plastron 
of rich open-work embroid- f 
ery with tucks introduced at | ~~ 
each side and carried to the’ 
waist line. Short tucks‘ 
widen the shoulders, and 
the back is tucked to the 
waist line and closes at the 
center. The tucked collar 
has a lace frill, and the 
mitaine cuffs are tucked 
across in clusters, separated _ 
with bands of lace. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust measure, Ge : 
Price Js Oe postage 15 No. 105 NN. 
cents. In ordering, state 
bust measure. . THIS WAIST, $1.00. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


We have other styles, ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist Sup- 
plement—sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


Church 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Exclusive Builders of Electric 
and Tubular Pneumatic 
Church and Concert Organs on 
the Austin Universal Air 

Chest System. 
Write for Booklet A.” 


Organs 


WHICH? fn Reel ciate tons OY 


In Timber, City Realty & Apartment Houses | 0% 
Oneisassafe as the other. Weneed moreCapital. OurSyndicate 
pays you large Dividend while your Investment ‘increases rapidly in value. 
‘We Guarantee to satisfy you or return money. May we send books,maps and our 
Co-operative Plan? Merrill’s Finance Co., Vancouver, B.O 


LYMYER iy Smueremms 
CHURCH : Ou Pua CATALOGUE 
Write areincnaatl Bell Foundry Con Gincinnat, 


BELLS 


a 
Steel Alloy Church and Schoo? Beiis. - 
Qatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., bere, 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 
A quarterly dividend (No. 34) of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER ER CENT. on the Common Capital Stock 
of the American Graphophone Co. will _be pit on 


for 
oO. 


June 15, 1906, to stockholders of record June 
By order of the Directors. ; 4 
: EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 


; 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS . 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 3, Sunday. The Ruler’s Daughter.— 
Mark 5: 21-43. ; 
How this father must have suffered in the 
delays of the crowd! And when Jesus stopped 


- to call out the woman who had touched his 


garment in the crowd, how impatient he must 
have been! The Oriental mark is leisureliness, 
but while Jesus is never in haste, he is always 
ready. With him we never find that duties 
clash. He had not forgotten the ruler’s daugh- 
ter when he stopped to minister to the woman. 
So, when the girl came to herself, it was he 
who thought of her faintness and commanded 
that something should be given her to eat. 

I have much to do this day, O God, give me, 
I pray Thee, something of this restful mind 
which Jesus had, that I may lose no oppor. 
tunity by haste and may be ready to welcome 
each new duty as it comes. And beneath all 
and strengthening all may Thy peace rule in 
my heart. 


June 4. Diverse Gifts, One Spirit. 1 Cor. 

12: 1-18. 

As the sunlight quickens the trees of the 
wood and the flowers of the field, the grain- 
field and the garden; so all our diverse gifts 
are quickened by the spirit of God and nour- 
ished by his ministry. And as no tool in the 
shop is beyond use by the workman, no one 
can be so small or so crooked that God cannot 
put him to some use. Paul’s figure is a better 
one. We are all members of Christ’s body 
and all live by him and for his work and joy. 


June 5. The Unity of the Body.—1 Cor. 12: 

14-31. 

Paul makes a figure and then climbs by it 
to greater heights. Weare to accept our gifts, 
and then desire earnestly greater ones. The 
figure is but a figure and the Christian grows. 
The desire is not for possessions but to become 
a keener and more finely tempered tool. 


June 6. The Greatest Gift.——1 Cor. 13: 1-13. 

From what fountain did the apostle draw 
this wonderful stream of thought about the 
qualities of love? Turn back and read, ‘‘ But 
of him are yein Christ Jesus, who was made 
unto us wisdom from God and righteousness 
and sanctification and redemption.’’ As Paul 
drew the picture, he saw before him one who 
had fulfilled it perfectly on earth. The pic- 
ture is of love not perfected. Our call is to 
follow and grow into its perfection. 


June 7. Tongues and Prophecy.—1 Cor. 14: 

1-19. 

Paul puts prophecy in the first place for its 
usefulness. We call it preaching, or witness 
bearing. Note the freedom of these Corinthian 
church meetings, more like the ideal of our 
modern prayer meetings to which we so seldom 
attain. Every one took part. The tongues 
were unintelligible, of no help unless inter- 
preted. Therefore Paul discouraged them. 


June 8. Gifts fon Edification—1 Cor. 14: 
20-40. j 
** Rdification’’ is building up. No one has 
a right to bring his discouragements to the 


common meeting. Paul insists on order. 


Each must wait for the other. The silence 
of the women was Greek usage. We get the 
impression of a church in the making. The 


~ impulse is still fresh, customs are forming, 


many things are tried which soon disappear. 
But the common priesthood and privilege of 
all believers is of the substance of the gospel. 


June9. Paul’s Gospel.—t1 Cor. 15: 1-19. 
Christ’s life alone would have left us within 
the closed circle of this world. His life and 
death complete God’s loving offering and shar- 
ing for our sin and need, the resurrection puts 
us in vital touch with the spiritual world. 
These are the three points of Paul’s theology 
which he claims to have received directly from 
Christ. Without these three our spirit’s needs 


_ can never be fully satisfied. 


The Great — 


National 
Temperance 
Beverage 


ADE 
wearers tea Rh 


Great corporations are now exert- 
ing a powerful influence to promote 
the growth of temperance sentiment. 
The positron taken by managers of 
railway companies and other large 
commercial enterprises, is almost 
equivalent to prohibition. 


COCA-COLA has been a great factor in promoting 
and increasing this sentiment. It has caused thousands 
of young men to give up the habit of drinking beer and 
other intoxicating liquors. COCA-COLA is delightfully 
invigorating, delicious to the taste, contributes to healthy 
activity of mind and body. 


5c On Sale at Soda Founts, 5c 


or Carbonated in Bottles, 


THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS ; 


will be more attractive than ever this season. The New York Central 
Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, ‘‘The St.. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay’’ contains the finest map ever made 
of this region. Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising De- 
partment, Grand Central Station, New York. 


REACH THE THOUSAND 


THE 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION 
Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
NEw YORK CHICAGO 


ON-ESTEY 


is the 
BEST POLICY 


EACH 
ESTEY ORGAN 


has behind it the guarantee of a re- 
sponsible maker, and back of that 
fifty-six years of honest, successful 
effort to build the best organ by 
means of the best brains and the 
best material American genius can 
command. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


BRANCHES: 


BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 
ST. LOUIS, 1116 Olive Street 


Shepard Shoes 
For Children 


The newest and prettiest 
Summer Shoes for children are 
the White Washable Calfskin 


Shoes. They are dressy in a 
marked degree, will wear as 
well as tan shoes and clean just 
as easily. White Canvas in 
the better grades ate also very 
satisfactory—they clean easier 
than tan calf, wear just as well 
and certainly are the coolest 
and most stylish footwear made 
for children. We show both 
Calf and Canvas in Button 
Boots, Oxford Ties, Gibson 
Ties with wide ribbons and 
Blucher Ribbon Ties. All 
sizes and styles. Prices— 

$1.50—$2.00—$2.50— $3.00 


SHEPARD 
NORWELL 
COMPANY 


Temple Place Entrance 


MS 


NEW YORK, 97 Fifth Avenue 
ATLANTA, 93 Peachtree St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1118 Chestnut Street 
LONDON, ENG., Oxford Street 


YOU ARE 3 
Invited to attend the 


Summer Sale 


f WHITE 


Which Blossoms Forth 
MONDAY, JUNE 4th 


PROMPTLY at 8.30 on the morning of 
June 4th, the Daylight Store will awaken the 
good people of New England with one of the 
Greatest Displays and Most Attractive As- 
sortments of Clean, Wholesome, Fresh and 
Well Made Muslin Underwear and Things of 
White for Summer Wear that has ever »been 
presented to this City. Daintiness, Beauty, 
Refinement of Style and Careful Workman- 
ship are characteristics of every individual 
garment, and in every instance the prices 
average from a third to half below regular 
value. 

You are Cordially Welcome to See Them and Get 

a Better Idea of the Splendid Values Offered 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


The retirement of Rey. F. B. Meyer from 
Christ Church, London, has led to the eall to 
that pulpit made distinguished by Rowland 
Hill and Newman Hall, of Rav. J. H. Jowett, 
now of the famous Congregational Chapel in 
Birmingham, over which Dr. Dale once ruled 
by his greatness—intellectual and spiritual. 
Mr. Jowett declines. 


The Andover alumni this year will have 
no set discussion at their annual reunion but 
they will have an enjoyable hour in the 
Churchill Memorial Room on the afternoon 
of June 13, and if you are an Andover man 
it will pay you to be there and to the recep- 
tion and supper following. Prof. G. W. Knox 
of Union Seminary will address the Society 
of Inquiry in the evening. 

The inventories required under the new law 
in France have revealed some of the problems 
of anatomy which the ‘‘relic’’ custom of the 
Roman Catholic Church creates for her truth- 
loving clergy and laity. Thus eight arms of 
St. Basilius have been produced, while St. 
James has eighteen arms in France, not to 
mention those in Italy, Spain and other coun- 
tries where the Roman Church is nominally 
strong but actually weak. 


The Protestant Episcopal dioceses of Indi- 
ana recently, in harmony with views ex- 
pressed by Bishop Francis in his address, 
passed resolutions declaring that “‘ the Church 
cannot afford to allow men to think that her 
silence, much less her approval, can be pur- 
chased by gifts from them; that unless the 
Church does take a strong stand against these 
sins of the rich and powerful she will inevita- 
bly lose her weight and inflaence, and sink to 
the level of the world’s life.’’ | 


Both Presbyterians and Universalists are 
moving toward federation of the laymen of 
their churches. The recent Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly at Des Moines ordered that 
steps be taken to bring to pass union of the 
many men’s organizations now existing in 
local churches under various names in one 
co-ordinated brotherhood like that which the 
Episcopalians now have. Last week in New 
York City steps were taken by the Universal- 
ist laymen of that center to follow out plans 
for union of laymen recently set before the 
denomination by one of its leading men, Hon. 
F, P. Bennett of Massachusetts. 

The Narragansett Assembly is a summer 
school for Rhode Island’s Christian young 
people to be held at East Greenwich Academy, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


July 28—Aug. 5. It represents three young 
people’s organizations, Baptist Young People’s 
Union, Epworth League and Christian En- 
deavor. lhe purpose of the school is to train 
young people along lines vital to Christian 
service. Courses on Mission Study are to be 
conducted by Dr. W. E. Witter of the Baptist 
board, one on Personal Work by Mr. S. M. 
Sayford of the New England Evangelistic 
Association and on Bible Study by Dr. Buell 
of Boston University. Class work is scheduled 
in the morning, recreation’in the afternoon, 
and addresses by fine speakers each evening. 
The expense is $8 for room and board beside 
$2 for registration fee, to be paid with regis- 
tration not later than July 1. 


Commencement Dates 


We print herewith the Commencement dates of col- 
leges and universities more or less closely related to our 
constituency. Any suitable additions will be welcomed. 


Amherst, Amherst, Mass., June 27 
Bates, Lewiston, Me., June 28 
Beloit, Beloit, Wis., June 20 
Bowdoin, Brunswick, Me., June 28 
Brown, Providence, R. L., June 20 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., June 21 
Colby, Waterville, Me., June 27 
Colorado, Colorado Springs, Col., June 13 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., June 13 
Cornell, Ithaca, N. Y., June 21 
Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H., June 27 
Doane, Crete, Neb., June 27 
Fargo, Fargo, N. D., June 13 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., June 13 
Hamilton, Clinton, N. Y., June 28 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., June 27 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., June 20 
Iowa University, lowa City, Io., June 13 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, Md., June 12 
Knox, Galesburg, Ill., June 14 
Lake Forest, Lake Forest, Ill., June 20 
Marietta, Marietta, O., June 13 
Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., June 20 
Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich., June 21 
Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Mass., June 20 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., June 21 
Oberlin, Oberlin, O., June 20 
Ohio University, Athens, O., June 21 
Olivet, Olivet, Mich., June 20 
Pomona, Claremont, Cal., June 20 
Princeton, Princeton, N. J., June 13 
Ripon, Ripon, Wis., June 13 
Roanoke, Salem, Va, June 13 
Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J., June 20 
Simmons, Boston, Mass., June 13 
Smith, Northampton, Mass., June 19 
Straight University, New Orleans, La., June 13 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., June 13 
Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass., June 20 
Vassar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y, June 13 
Virginia, University of, Charlottsville, Va., June 13 
Wellesley, Wellesley, Mass., June 26 
Wells, Aurora, N. Y., June 13 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct., June 27 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O., June 14 
Whitman, Walla Walla, Wn., June 13 
Williams, Williamstown, Mass., June 27 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis., June 20 
Worcester Polytechnic, Worcester, Mass., June 14 
Yale, New Haven, Ct., June, 27 
Yankton, Yankton, S. D., June 13 


Louis C. Tiffany. 


sketches and estimates. 


Madison Avenue 
New 


TIFFANY () STVDIOS 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


The success of the Tiffany Stvdios in Church 
Decoration is found in their consistent attempts 
to elevate the beauty of religion and to empha- 
size its depth by simple, restful effects, rather 
than by complex ornamentation. 

All Church Decoration is planned and exe- 
cuted under the personal supervision of Mr. 


The Tiffany Stvdios will be pleased to men- 
tion Churches decorated by them, also to furnish 


and 45th Street 
York 
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DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your chureh or 
Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 
By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRIOK 
and MAIN, 

256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable oy for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published by the publishers of the famous 
*“*Gospel Hymns.” 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave, and 22nd St., New York,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t» whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph &. Clark, 
D, D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educationa] and 
evangelistic work in tue South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House, Chicago Office, 153 La $alle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. ; 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles 
H. Richards, DL. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope, \Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev./W. W. Newell, 
151 Washington St., Chicago Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Con- 
Poe House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H Wikoff, 
Af i C, A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congreaanone House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, hte Se ec 2 House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday pohouls and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

e Business Department, known in the trade as The Pit- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda; 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing. Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. !ts treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books an 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND, 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 


from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 


Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2znd St.,N. Y ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct, 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SoOOcInTY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 CougTea a House, Boston. 
A Congres ee society devoted to the material, social, 
n oral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other sta‘es. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. _ Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Buildiug. Apply for aid to 
¥, E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated) Its object is the estab 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; U. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre, 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; SS 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Coneree eer House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIPND SOoIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Conger House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
H ARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL» 


j Specialization in each Depart- 
Ment. Courses in Missions and 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
ddress THE DEAN. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—— OR — 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


OAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with special 
pes in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E.I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for college men. 
Opens 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H. M. 
SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 


Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12,1906. Forcatalogue and views 
address HaRLAN P. ASIEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college grad- 
mates and teachers of experience. First-class gymna- 
sium. Entrance examinations June 28-29, Sept. 11-12. 
Address, ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Piincipal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 65th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, Physical 
and emical Maboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 
grounds. For free catalogue, address JOSEPH H. 
SAWYER, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, 
Mass., Box 155—0. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REY. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President, 


72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 

aratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 

igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 

erienced teachers; native French and German. New 

rick oe pe. with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
Aet-b: , field-hockey golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 
DUMMER ACADEMY jr ar nee: 
Massachusetts. 
‘ounded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
or any college or scientific school. Number limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 


school house and cottage, Send for illustrated catalogue. 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPRAGUE, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 

For the thorough preparation of teachers for public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching 
in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, June 28 and 29, 

For catalogue and circular giving full information, 
address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Fla. 


' Departments: College, Academy, Music, Expression, 


Fine Arts, Domestic and Industrial Arts, Business; 
highest standards, best instruction, lowest expenses; 
perfect climate, pure water, no malaria, open-air life; 
no death in twenty-one years; all field and aquatic 
sports. W. F, BLACKMAN, PH. D., PRESIDENT. 
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Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 


The Pllgrim Press 


The Congregational 8. S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager, 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


Wants 


Wanted, a respectable, reliable Protestant woman 
of experience, not under thirty-five years for general 
housework for an elderly lady; family small (compan- 
ion, driver—four in all), must be a good plain cook and 
neat, part of washing put out, suitable wages, a pleasant 
Chri:tian home,near Framingham. References required 
and given. Address B., Box 72, Southboro, Mass. 


Furnished Summer Cottage, at Islesboro, Me. 
Four sleeping-rooms above, kitchen, dining and living- 
rooms below. Tide rises to fifty feet of commodious 
veranda. Unobstructed view across Penobscot Bay to 
Cape Rosier. Cottage stands amid erent trees, 
ample shade, rowboat, quiet bathing beach, all water 
route from Boston. No more restful or healthful place 
in New England. $100 forentire season, Inquire k, 21, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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BOR) UME 
WEDDINGS 


There is no nicer present for the Clergyman 
to give the Brides than 


The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service, which is practically the SAME AS THAT 
USED IN THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN book of Com- 
MON WORSHIP, and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (43x 6%), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - $0.75 net 


*,* Copies will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of mar- 
riage, will be stamped in gold on cover FREE if not 
more than two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Thinking of achange? If youare a capable man we 
have a position for you; hundreds of $1,0( 0-$5,000 posi- 
tions now open. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 
New York. 


Winthrop Beach. Two or three desirable rooms 
to rent with board. Quiet family, house near water. 
Special rates for June. Address ‘*The Hawthorne,” 
M. Barnard, Prop. 


Entertainment at Pigeon Cove, Mass,, during 
July and August. Quiet, close to ocean, view of three 
lighthouses. Church and trolley near. Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Wanted, board by mother and son (12 years) during 
July and August, in mountain region, New Hampshire 
or Vermont, Good country board and church privileges. 
prorerGHece. Mrs. U. M. D., 54 Olney Street, Watertown, 

ass. 


Manager (publication) $1.500; secretary (stenog- 
rapher) $1,000; office man $1,200; salesman (construc- 
tion) salary and commission; bookkeeper, $1,200; 
others on hand. Write for list and plan. Business Op- 
portunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 


For Rent from July 10, in center of Amherst, Mass., 
five furnished rooms, with conveniences for light house- 
keeping and two boarding places near. Suitable for two 
ladies for summer home. Address 32 Amity Street, 
Amherst, Mass, 


A Stereopticon wanted, for use in small Nebraska 
church and neighboring schoolhouses to preach the 
gospel. A second-hand or old-style instrument will do. 
Write, with description and price, to Rev. Edwin Booth, 
Jr., Beatrice, Neb. 


For Sale, $500, a church organ built by Reuben 
Midmer. Fifteen stops, two manual tracker system, 
size ten feet six by eight-six, height fifteen-eight, in 
fine order and tone. Apply Treasurer Congregational 
Chuich, Southport, Ct. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spehd your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The poAPensive may Fifth season. 
Two limited parties of Jadies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert ©, Bryant, Rockford, Il. : 


The New England Hospital for Women and 
Children cffers three years of training in nursing to 
women from twenty-one to thirty-five Applicants must 
have a good English education. For circular address 
Supt. of Nurses, Dimock Street, Roxbury, Boston. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,050 
feet elevation. One of the finest, healthiest locations 
in the state, open firé places, 125 foot piazza, command- 
ing a view twenty miles distant. long distance telephone, 
R. F,D. Terms $6 to $7. Guests desired from June 15. 


New Englard Minister’s Widow rents reason- 
ably, July 1 to Oct. 1, cool, airy furnished apartment, 
six rooms and bath, first floor, near Orange, five minutes 
from station, forty from New York. Address Mrs. D. 
Foster, 340 7th Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor, All made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ade 
dress Organist, 19, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Boarders Wanted at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt., 
13 miles from village, 1,200 feet elevation, fine view, 
above fogs, practically no flies or mosquitoes, good 
drainage, spring water, large pleasant rooms, first-class 
table, piazza, bathroom. Prices, 86 and 87. No chil- 
dren taken. Address Mrs. Frank EK. Hardy, Bradford, Vt. 


Furnished House in Newton Mass., suburb of Bos- 
ton, very accessible by steam and electrics, to rent dur- 
ing summer, eight rooms and bath, modern, convenient, 
Quiet, pleasant neighborhood. Low rate to right party. 
References. Photo. Owner, care Zhe Congregational- 
ist, Boston, Mass. 


“A Quiet Talk about Higher Criticism and 
the Bible goes far beyond, in its truth-reyealing dis- 
cernment, its sympathy, its sentiment and its tact. any 
thing that I have ever read on the subject.” Opinion of 
a8. 8. Editor. Order 10-cent pamphlet of Enterprise 
Pub. Co., 100 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 
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American Board Million Dollar Campaign 


3,716 Congregational Churches 
out of 5,827 have not sent us an 


offering this year. Is your church 


FIVE 
REASONS 


9 June 190. 


2,111 Congregational Churches, 
out of 5,827, have sent us an offer- 
ing and are rejoicing that they 
have a part in the 


one of them ? 


WHY 


Haystack CENTENNIAL FUND 


Every Congregational Church —no matter how small or poor — should 
contribute to foreign missions. 


1. The command of Christ is clear and explicit—‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to the whole creation.” 


2. Christ made the Kingdom idea central in his teaching. All scholars agree upon this—the Kingdom of Heaven is his central truth. What 
Christ made central no church can afford to put out on the circumference. 


3. Missions are the great plan of God. The teaching of the Bible is unmistakable on this point. From Genesis to Revelation the Bible is 
a missionary book. From the call of Abraham to the vision of John the redemptive history is directed to the saving of the world. Paul says 
that the preaching of the unsearchable riches of Christ to the Gentiles is the mystery hid in God from the beginning of the world. If you omit 
this work you miss the principal thing in God’s plan. | 
4, The larger vision connected with world evangelization will do more to enrich and upbuild a church in its local work than anything eise. 
Such a church stands with Christ on his highest ground, the ground of his universality. Their work at home will partake of the greatness of the 


universal kingdom. What our struggling churches need more than anything else is the inspiration of missions. 


home, annex the world. Have a share in these big things. 


5. This is the noblest and most successful enterprise the Congregationalists are carrying on. 
They deserve the support of every church member at home. 
work is wonderfully blessed. They have added sixty per cent. to their church membership in recent years. 


women of our churches. 


NOW THE POINT OF ALL THIS IS THAT EVERY CHURCH OUGHT TO DO SOMETHING FOR FOREIGN /IISSIONS. 


Not to help them is to—well, name it yourself. 


If your work seems small at 


Our missionaries are the choicest men and 
Their 
God’s seal is upon this work. 


DON’T HOLD OFF 


BECAUSE YOU CAN’T TIAKE A BIG CONTRIBUTION. GIVE SOMETHING NOW. TAKE UP A COLLECTION. 


(Copies of this statement can be obtained free from the Board at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass ) 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CoRNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 


wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG &: CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 oxtora 


An ‘‘Around the World” Tour 


For pleasure, mission study, general observation, 
nine to ten months from October; Palestine, Egypt, 
India, China, Philippines, Japan, Korea, Hawaiian 
Islands. Small, select party, congenial friends, per- 
sonally conducted. Address 

Rev. J. E. KITTREDGE, D.D., Geneseo, N. Y. 


Religious Notices 


BCONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY. The annual 
meeting will be held Wednesday, June 13,1906,at2 P.M., 
in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of such business as may legally come before the meeting. 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t.,. New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, Bayete the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G@. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE ©. PINNEO, Jreasurer. 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK, ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, JUNE 10-14, 1906. On Sunday, June 10, the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper will be administered at 
the close of the morning service. At4 P.M. the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon will be delivered by Prof. William R. 
Arnold, Ph. D. 

Public examinations of the various classes will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 12 and 13. 

On Wednesday, at 2.30 Pp. M., the Alumni will hold their 
annual meeting in the Churchill Room, with informal 
addresses expressive of love and gratitude felt for the 
seminary. At 4.30 P.M., the ladies of the Seminary 
Church will hold a reception followed by a collation in 
Bartlet Chapel. At 8 p.M., the Society of Inquiry will 
hold its annual meeting in the Seminary Chuich. The 
address will be Ry Prof. George William Knox, D.D., 
LL. D., of Union Theological Seminary. 

On Thursday, at 10.45 A.M., the graduating exercises 
will be held in the Seminary Ohurch. Address by Prof. 
William H. Ryder, D.D. At 1p.M.,the Alumni Dinner 
in Bartlet Chapel. 

A limited number of rooms in the Seminary 
buildings will be available for visiting alumni on appli- 
cation, with meals at the Dining Hall.4 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three weeks’ tour in July; another in 
Do not go the first time alone, but join one of 
my small, select parties, and you will see more, ule 
An idea 


August. 


more, and have far better accommodations. 
vacation at small cost. 


Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Is there a member of your family away from home? 
A friend in a distant State or in Foreign Lands? 

A friend in the Army or Navy? A Missionary? 

A favorite Pastor, Teacher or Club President ? 

A ‘shut-in "’ invalid friend ? 


A friend in amy isolated place? 
(Look on Globes below.) 


INCLUDE THIS BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS 


GIFT IN YOUR SUMMER PLANS 
A Daily Calendar designed for individual 
preparation, or compiled by a group of 
mutual friends contributing Greetings. 
EDWARD BOK says— 
"I know of no present that has in it the possi- 
bility of more genuine pleasure.” 
Handsomely illuminated Back, set of artistically 
dated sheets, necessary fasteners for binding, every- 
thing complete, ready to prepare, with our brochure 
“*Just How to Do It.” 


Unlimited Possibilities—Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 
New Britain, Conn. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


The Farmers’ Loan — 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. 

Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved 
finaneial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t See’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Moses Taylor Pyne,, 
S. S. Palmer, 
William Rowland, 


Samuel Sloan, 
William Waldorf Astor, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, 


D. O. Mills, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. peas 
George F. Baker, Cleveland H. odge, 


E. R. Holden, 


John L. Riker, 
Charles A. Peabody, 


Henry Hentz, 
H. Van R. Kennedy, 


a D. Auchincloss, 3 

D. H. King, Jr., Archibald D. Russéli, 
Robert C. Boyd, P. A. Valentine, 

A. G. Agnew. Edwin S. Marston. 


James Stillman, 
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Event and Comment 


HIS YEAR will be memorable for the 
establishment of principles of per- 
manent agreement between all civilized 
nations. At the Pan- 
The Opportunity American Conference in 
for International A : 
Arbitration Rio Janeiro next month 
all the governments of 
these two continents will be represented. 
Forty-seven nations are signatories to 
The Hague Conference, which is to meet 
later in the year. The world is at peace 
today. None of these nations is ex- 
cited because of immediate threatened 
encroachment of another on its territory 
or its possessions. During the delibera- 
tions of the International Conference at 
Lake Mohonk last week it was easy fora 
spectator to imagine what a different 
tone would have been given to the dis- 
cussion if there were any burning ques- 
tions between our country and other great 
powers which might lead to war. ‘In 
time of peace prepare for war,’’ may be 
a wise motto, but, ‘‘In time of peace pre- 
pare for peace,’’ is wiser. This is the 
world’s opportunity afforded by these two 
great conferences at Rio Janeiro and The 
Hague. It is certainly possible now for 
calm deliberation to establish a permanent 
court of arbitration with stated times of 
meeting, and to lay plans for a legislature 
representing all these nations to enact in- 
ternational laws which all may agree to 
adopt. Now is the favorable time for 
press and platform and pulpit, for uni- 
versity and college anniversaries and for 
business associations to advocate such 
agreements whose power shall be felt 
when passions are kindled as they may be 
at any time and are sure to be some time 
not far distant. 


UBLIC OPINION has been insistent 
on publication of the Neill-Reynolds 


‘report relative to conditions found in 


the Chicago packing- 
houses, and inasmuch 
as the packers have not kept their agree- 
ment with the President to permit the 
passage without opposition of remedial 
legislation governing inspection and sani- 
tary conditions, he has felt the freer to 
make public part of the evidence put in 
his hand by his specially-appointed in- 
spectors. Speaker Cannon and influential 
men of the House of Representatives, 
sensitive to political pressure and mind- 
ful of obligations due to interests affected 
by the amendment to the Agricultural 
Bill which was carried through the Senate 
without opposition, are planning to in- 
duce the House to substitute for the Sen- 
ate bill an inspection bill much less radi- 
cal in its provisions. Evidence abounds 
that for reasons creditable and discredi- 
table, political or pecuniary, there will be 
a stiff fight over this issue in which the 


Inspection of Meats 


people of the country are so profoundly 
interested. The issue raised, the facts 
already made known or hinted at have 
materially affected our meat export trade 
with Europe. Cattle raisers as well as 
meat packers have large sums at stake, 
and they have champions in high places 
who are entirely willing to subordinate 
the matter of ‘‘tainted’’ meat and human 
health to the—to them—far more im- 
portant matter of conserving personal 
or party interests. Congressional action 
along any ultra-conservative line will 
be unfortunate for those responsible for 
it. The President has the people with 
him in this controversy even more than 
usual. 

ONGRESS and the public were given 

the Neill-Reynolds report and the 
President’s message thereon June 4, The 
report is of a preliminary 
nature and the President’s 
recommendations are ex- 
clusively for thorough- 
going inspection by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of all stockyards and packing 
houses, and of their products so far as 
they enter into interstate or foreign com- 
merce. In the interests of health, de- 
cency and preservation of a national 
reputation for something better than life 
on a brute level, something must be done, 
present law being inadequate, and pres- 
ent inspection farcical. Hence the Presi- 
dent urges enactment by Congress in sub- 
stantially its present form of the Bever- 
idge amendment to the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill. The Neill-Reynolds re- 
port is one based on personal observation, 
not on hearsay evidence or affidavits of 
workers. It is both descriptive and com- 
parative, and reveals not only conditions 
under which our food-supply is handled 
in ways filthily unhygienic and foul, but 
an attitude of employers to their em- 
ployees respecting supply of light and 
heat, relief of nature, and the simplest 
decencies of life which make it impossi- 
ble to consider such employers hereafter 
as anything but brutal and sordid. The 
moral and physical degradation of work- 
ers as well as possible poisoning of con- 
sumers of food products must be entered 
up against men some of whom also are 
under indictment for trickery in busi- 
ness, and evasion or defiance of Federal 
law.—The packers reply, affirming that 
there is adequate inspection at the pres- 
ent time; that they welcome any better 
service of the kind that may be devised ; 
and they quote two professors in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as having made a re- 
cent examination of the packing houses 
without any such discoveries as Messrs. 
Neill and Reynolds made.——The Amer- 
ican Medical Association in annual na- 
tional convention in Boston has passed 


The President’s 
Message and the 
Special Report 


resolutions condemning the methods 
which prevail at Chicago. 


TTORNEY-GENERAL MOODY has 
taken steps to vindicate the author- 
ity and dignity of the Federal judiciary 
by serving notice on a 
group of residents of 
«—, Chattanooga,Tenn., that 
they must appear and show cause why 
they should not be punished for contempt 
of court. Last March ‘‘Ed.’”’ Johnson, a 
Negro under sentence of death for rape, 
who had been allowed an appeal by the 
United States Supreme Court from a de- 
cision by a United States Circuit Court, 
was lynched in Chattanooga. A local 
grand jury failed to find an indictment 
against these lynchers, and it was sup- 
posed that the Federal authorities would 
scarcely venture on prosecution. But 
Mr. Moody has gone quietly about secur- 
ing evidence which local authorities 
neither cared nor dared to collect, and 
after getting it in shape to proceed has 
begun a course of action which, if it ends 
in adequate punishment of men not only 
guilty of lynching but of contempt of the 
Federal Court, will go some way toward 
teaching lynchers that there is at least 
one source of authority in the country 
they cannot defy with impunity. 


Contempt of Court 
to be Punished 


OLITICS has fallen down before con- 

science and public opinion; and the 
effort of the Republican party man- 
agers to retain Senator 
Smoot of Utah in the 
Senate, bids fair to fail. By a vote of 
seven to five—Senators Burrows, Dolliver, 
Pettus, Overman, Bailey, Dubois and 
Frazier forming the majority—the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections 
has decided to report to the Senate that 
Mr. Smoot is not entitled to his seat. To 
the Senate will be left the form which 
subsequent procedure will take—expul- 
sion or exclusion—expulsion requiring a 
vote of two-third of the senators present. 
The pressure on senators from petitioners 
by the thousands and from ecclesiastical 
bodies like the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, which passed stirring resolutions 


Senator Smoot to Go 


demanding Mr. Smoot’s exclusion, was 


too strong to be resisted by those mem- 
bers of the committee who are susceptible 
to influence from without. On the other 
hand, some voted affirmatively with whom 
it was a matter of conscientious duty, 
irrespective of any effect it might have 
on their standing with their constituents, 
or the effect it might have on their party. 
Pressure now will be needed to force the 
Senate to act at this session. Delay will 
be urged by powerful forces. 
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ROPHETIC OF a new era in national 

politics is the continuance and vital- 
ity of the party in Pennsylvania which 
during the moral up. 
rising of last year in 
Philadelphia took the name of the Lincoln 
Party, naming it after the great emanci- 
pator and the supreme American patriot. 
Determined to purge the commonwealth 
as well as the city from corruption, these 
same elements of the population, drawn 
from all parts of the state, have just 
come together to nominate state officers 
and draft a platform. The candidates 
named for governor and lieutenant-gov- 
ernor—Messrs. Lewis Emery, Jr., and 
Rudolph Blankenburgh—are veterans in 
the fight against monopoly and graft. 


The ‘‘Lincoln’’ Party 


HE PLATFORM is interesting be- 
cause it reveals what the issues of 
the day are, and how closely they are 
identified with the mutual 

relations of municipalities 

and states on the cne hand and corpora- 
tions holding public franchises on the 
other. It says, ‘‘The manipulation of 
public transportation facilities for the 
undue advantage of officials and favored 
interests is a monstrous wrong against 
the whole people and calls for preventive 
and punitive measures vigorously en- 
forced.’’ Adequate provision for unfor- 
tunate wards of the State, without 
political considerations and log-rolling 
governing the passing of appropriations, 
is demanded, as is the abolition of the 
fee system in payment of officials, and the 
establishment of a civil service on merit. 
Legislation granting franchises must have 
the approval of voters by a referendum. 
Pure food legislation is approved, and 
local option in dealing with saloons prom- 
ised. In view of past and present rela- 
tions of the United States Senators of 
Pennsylvania to the corruption which 
permeates the State, for which no men 
were more responsible than the Cam- 
erons and the late Matthew S. Quay, the 
new party favors popular election of 
United States Senators and opposes the 
erection by the State with public moneys 
of a statue or any other token of honor 
to Mr. Quay. <A party with such a plat- 
form and with excellent leaders is bound 
to draw to it many voters from both the 
older parties, and it may be the forerun- 
ner of a national party on the same lines. 


The Platform 


S AN OFFSET to current intima- 
tions of Methodist decline in New 
England, Dr. D. A. Goodsell, the resident 
bishop, calls our attention to 
the figures which he has just 
gathered from the New Eng- 
land conferences concerning the net gain 
of communicants for the year ending the 
first of this month. They foot up 2,412, 
the largest number accredited to any 
single section being 695 to western Con- 
necticut. The showing with regard to 
the net gains in communicants in all the 
spring conferences of Methodist churches 
throughout the country is also encourag- 
ing. With only thirteen to be heard from, 
the number is 38,000. There is reason to 
expect that when the reports are brought 
into the autumn conferences, twice as 
many in number as the spring confer- 
ences, the figures will carry the total 
gain of communicants in 1906 up to at 


No Decline in 
Methodism 
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least 100,000. As we read the accounts 
of recent large Methodist gatherings like 
that in Chicago in connection with the 
gathering of the bishops and the mission- 
ary conventions in different cities, we are 
impressed with the vitality and purpose- 
fulness of Methodism today. It aims at 
large ends both at home and abroad, and 
other denominations may well be incited, 
not to compete with them, but to emu- 
late their zeal. 


HE EDUCATIONAL crisis in Eng- 
land gave unusual significance to the 
recent meeting in London of the Sunday 
se aes School Union—its one 
Porat Lena hundred and third an- 
niversary. If inthe 
coming scheme of education the churches 
are to be shut out of the schools, as seems 
to be the inevitable result toward which 
the present conflict is tending, then the 
churches must make their own schools 
for religious teaching as effective as pos- 
sible. The Minister of Education—just 
now perhaps the most prominent person 
in English politics—made a notable ad- 
dress, of which this was the main argu- 
ment. Strong pleas were made for rad- 
ical changes in the curriculum of the 
Sunday school, if it can be said to have 
one. Professor Peake, dean of the fac- 
ulty of theology in Victoria University, 
Manchester, who has written a book on 
Reform in Sunday School Teaching, 
sharply criticised the lines on which the 
International Lesson Committee works, 
and urged the appointment of a compe- 
tent committee to investigate the whole 
subject. Prof. S. W. Green, a member of 
the British section of the committee, ex- 
pressed his sympathy with Professor 
Peake’s views. 


HE IMPRESSION in England seems 

to be growing, as it isin this country, 
that it is time for this matter of a lesson 
system to be put into 
new hands. In defense 
of the present system 
Mr. Belsey made the familiar but effec- 
tive argument that it sought to teach the 
essential truths of the gospel rather than 
to give a scientific knowledge of the Bible 
itself. Campbell Morgan, the new presi- 
dent of the union, has no sympathy with 
the International lesson scheme. But 
as between it and some new scheme not 
yet formulated he said there was danger 
of creating a new tyranny, making the 
scholar instead of the priest a moral dic- 
tator. Will he have the wisdom to pro- 
pose and secure the adoption of a scheme 
which will give authority to neither, and 
yet guide the student into all the truth? 


What Shall Be the 
New Lesson Scheme 


RATIFYING indeed is the amity be- 

tween English Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans and Free Churchmen which 
permits them to differ so 
radically on the burning 
issue of education now 
before Parliament, and yet gather to- 
gether their representative men in vener- 
able Westminster, at the call of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to plan for pres- 
ervation and defense of Sunday as a 
day of rest and worship. This Christian 
force, plus that of the conservative 
trades-unionists, could do just about as it 
pleased with legislation and social prac- 


The Sunday Ideal 
a Bond of Union 
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tice if it set about it. All that it needs is 
wisdom to decide on a policy to be pur- 
sued, and then the will to back it up by 
discipline. 


ICHAEL DAVITT’S death takes 

from the ranks of Irish politicians 
and agitators a militant figure, intense 
and relentless in his campaign 
against British maladminis- 
tration of Ireland, and, like our John 
Brown, indifferent to the means used to 
accomplish his ends. Honest, candid, re- 
jecting the control of the priests as well 
as of the rule of the landlords, enduring 
imprisonment with fortitude and political 
reverses with stoicism, Davitt always 
commanded men’s respect for his ability 
and his loyalty to convictions even when 
they could but reject his ways and means. 
He had traveled much, knew the world 
better than many of his associates in 
Irish political life, and usually was on the 
side of liberty and right, a notable excep- 
tion being his defense of Russia in the 
war with Japan, notwithstanding his 
own personal observation of the horrors 
of anti-Semitic mob fury in Russia, An 
interesting chapter might be written 
showing his rejection of priestly dicta- 
tion of Irish party policy, so conspicuous 
at the present time in the House of Com- 
mons, when the new Education Act is 
being supported on its broad lines by 
some English Catholic members of Par- 
liament, while every one of the Irish 
Catholic members, plus the four Labor 
members who are Catholics, are opposed 
to the bill because so instructed by the 
Irish Catholic hierarchy.—Hon. James 
Bryce, secretary for Ireland, in behalf of 
the Ministry, introduced:in the House of 
Commons last week a bill authorizing a 
loan of $22,500,000 to provide laborers’ 
cottages in Ireland, and Mr. John Red- 
mond, the Irish party leader, while resery- 
ing criticism on certain points accepted 
the bill as an honest effort to deal with 
grievances of magnitude. Mr. Bryce’s 
contention is that just as recent acts of 
Parliament have made easier the eco- 
nomic condition of tenants, so now the 
need is for something that will better 
the day-laborers’ and wage-earners’ con- 
dition. 


Irieh Affairs 


OT SINCE the marriage of Charles I. 
with Henrietta Maria of France, in 
1625, has the royal house of Great Britain 
been allied by marriage 


The Royal Wed- With a Roman Catholic 


ding at Madrid 3 5; 
ee ae royal family. Queen Vic- 


toria in all probability would not have 
approved the union consummated on the 
31st, at Madrid by which King Alfonso 
and Priricess Ena were made one midst 
medizval pomp and with the hearty ac- 
claim of the Spanish people. Edward 
VIL. however, is a diplomat rather than 
a defender of any faith. His relations 
with Dissenters, Catholics, Jews and 
Agnostics, are such as to shock many 
an Anglican, and when he saw an oppor- 
tunity to further British imperial ends 
and also revive the political and financial 
prestige of a waning Power by permitting 
Princess Ena to marry a monarch who 
seemed really to love her, it was not diffi- 
cult for him to give his consent, the 
readier to be sure, because the future 
queen had long been under the influence 
of the ex-Empress Eugenie of France, 
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and thus made sympathetic toward Cath- 
olicism.— Humanity at large will have 
nothing but detestation for the act of 
superlative meanness and malignity re- 
vealed in the effort of an anarchist to 
kill the Spanish ruler and his bride or 
the Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia, 
with a bomb as the procession of partici- 
pants in the wedding and the royal specta- 
tors returned from the cathedral through 
the city. Fortunately the royal couple 
escaped, but twenty-four others gave up 
their lives. It is the organized propa- 
ganda which orders such deeds as this 
that make one understand Blackie’s lines: 


Insolence in the few begets 

Hate in the many; hatred breeds revolt— 

Revolt where all are free to rise and rule 

Breeds anarchy, whose wild chaotic reign 

Calls in the despot with strong will to keep 

Sharp knives from maddest hands; and thus we reel 
From vassalage to vassalage, through fits 

Of drunken freedom—glorious for an hour. 


HE CZAR and his advisers have made 

no formal reply to the Douma’s re- 
jection of the imperial minor concessions, 
and the Douma pending a 
declaration of policy by the 
Czar has taken up discus- 
sion of the agrarian problem in a thor- 
oughgoing way, and by so doing has re- 
vealed marked differences of opinion 
within the ranks of the dominant party— 
the Constitutional Democrats. While 
this issue is being fought out by the 
legislature the Czar doubtless hopes that 
the larger issue and more vital difference 
of opinion may be forgotten, but if so, he 
lives in a world of illusion and delusion. 
By a similar nerveless policy of drift the 
French monarchy simply hastened its 
destruction by the dreadful, drastic Revo- 
lution.— Father Poyerski, an Orthodox 
Greek Church priest aud a member of the 
Douma, has written a radical open letter 
to the Czar telling him that the nation 
lives on a volcano’s edge and that the 
Government’s reply to the Douma shows 
that it fails completely to sense the pres- 
ent mood of the peasantry, who, if 
thwarted in their demand for a general 
amnesty and just distribution of the 
crown lands, will rise in a terrible indis- 
criminating revolution before which the 
world will stand appalled. 


A Policy of 
Drift in Rassia 


HE WELSH REVIVAL has taken a 

subordinate place in the religious and 
secular press of late months, but it is 
cheering to learn from 
an excellent summary 
in the Missionary 
‘Review that the spiritual life of the 
churches developed by the revival con- 
tinues to be deep and fruitful, while 
Pentecostal scenes similar to those of 
twelve months ago are occasionally wit- 
nessed. Some of the churches still hold 
daily prayer meetings, the most notable 
being that in the coal mine every morn- 
ing at Pontypridd. Gains in morality 
are still apparent in the higher standards 
that obtain. Evan Roberts speaks now 
and then, usually to large audiences and 
seems inclined to dwell less’ on the ec- 
static element connected with the revival 
than on the settled conviction and inward 
peace that mark the life of so many con- 
yerts. Here and there the ‘‘divine heal- 
ing crusade”’ has proved a drawback to 
unity, but in the main the revival spirit 


The Revivals in 
Wales and Norway 


has lifted the religious life of Wales toa 
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high level.——In Norway the awakening 
in which Mr. Lunde has been so promi- 
nent a figure has affected all classes with 
the exception of the most aristocratic 
circles. Not for one hundred years, ac- 
cording to the Missionary Review, has 
there been such a revival, resulting, as in 
Wales, in the payment of old debts, the 
signing of pledges, and a purer moral 
atmosphere. The newspapers have given 
much attention to the meetings and even 
penitentiaries have been the scenes of 
conversions. Mr. Lunde is said to re- 
semble Evan Roberts in his passion to 
win men and his emphasis upon the death 
and resurrection of Christ and the Bible 
as the word of God. 


HE CONFERENCE at Cairo, Egypt, 

early in April, of sixty Christian 
workers among the Mohammedans, was 
one of the most signifi- 
cant assemblages ever 
held in mission lands. It 
was purposely kept pri- 
vate, but it represents a purpose to propa- 
gate Christianity in Moslem lands with 
greater zeal than ever before. The two 
hundred million Mohammedans of Africa 
and Asia contribute the most serious 
problem which foreign missionary soci- 
cieties are facing today. Islam yields 
slowly to Christianity; but the Cairo 
Conference, attended by representatives 
of twenty-seven different missionary so- 
cieties, some from Bokhara, from Arabia, 
from Singapore and others from equally 
important centers of the Moslem world, 
means that the Church will not falter 
until it captures its citadels. The dele- 
gates were together five days and dis- 
cussed methods and agencies. They re- 
solved to secure more suitable literature 
for distribution, to make systematic 
preparation for the occupation of fields 
not now occupied, for forestalling the 
entrance of Islam into new regions. 
Among the Americans at the conference 
were: Rev. J. S. Chandler, Dr. G. F. 
Herrick, Bishop F. W. Warne of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and Samuel 
M. Zwemer, D. D., the earnest and brilliant 
representative of the Reformed Church 
missionaries, whose words at the recent 
Student Volunteer Convention in Nash- 
ville, stirred the hearts of the collegians 
there assembled. He believes there are 
unprecedented opportunities for Chris. 
tian work in the Mohammedan world, 
partly owing to the fact that no less than 
124,000,000 Mohammedans are under the 
rule of great Britain, Holland and France, 
while one-fourth of a million in the 
Philippines are directly related to the 
United States. 


Christian Advance 
on the Meham-= 
medan World 


ETTERS to The Congregationalist 
affirming the writers’ firm belief in 
the Immaculate Conception, and urging 
us to defend that doctrine 

The Immaculate aye evidently written with- 
“prea out Knowledge of the 
dogma, as are articles on the subject fre- 
quently appearing in the newspapers, 
especially in discussion of Dr. Crapsey’s 
trial. The doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception as stated by Pope Pius IX,, is 
that ‘‘the most holy Mother of God, the 
most loving mother of us all, the immacu- 
late Virgin Mary, was conceived without 
original sin.’”’ The doctrine of the Virgin 
birth of Jesus was that he was conceived 
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by his mother through the power of the 
Holy Ghost without a human father. 
The belief of the early Church in the 
deity of Jesus required that his genera- 
tion should be more than human on the 
mother’s part as well as on the father’s, 
and the doctrine was proposed in the 
twelfth century that Mary was conceived 
by her mother without the taint of orig- 
inal sin. The act of conception refers 
not to the mother but to the grandmother 
of Jesus whose name, it is supposed, was 
Ann. Thedogmaof the Immaculate Con- 
ception was approved by a consistory of 
consultation, held at Rome Noy..-4, 1854, 
including about 500 prelates of the Catho- 
lic Church, all except four voting in the 
affirmative. It was proclaimed by the 
pope Dec. 8 of that year in St. Peter’s 
Church, with the firing of cannon, the 
ringing of church bells and the splendor 


of festive rites. 
QUESTION not only agitating Epis- 
A copal church circles but going much 
beyond them is whether believing the 
Rr ee creeds of the Church is 
A Perfunctor 
Confession of Paith ro pe Ber aniod ae ee ae 
ing them in the sense in 
which ordinary language is understood by 
ordinary men, or reading into them ideas 
which contradict their obvious meanings? 
One clergyman defines a view of the 
situation of those who do not believe 
some statements of the creeds by saying 
that laymen ‘‘should be advised to accept 
the creed as the symbol of the real faith 
which lies behind it.’”” We are reminded 
of a chalk talk to a Chautauqua assembly 
by Frank Beard. Bishop Vincent sat on 
the platform. Some of Mr. Beard’s 
sketches were so plainly caricatures of 
well-known assembly officers that mur- 
murs of remonstrance were heard, and 
grew louder. Then Mr. Beard turned 
from the blackboard and said, with his 
accustomed slow drawl: ‘‘ You shouldn’t 
feel that way. Bishop Vincent here 
preaches and I draw, but of course we 
don’t either of us mean anything by it.” 


N METHODISM with its special em- 
phasis of the rights of the ministry, 
there is every now and again a stirring of 
Congregationalist feel- 

eas = ie ing in revolt. This was 
Ft adites strikingly exhibited dur- 
ing the recent session of 

the Methodist Conference in the State of 
New South Wales. Strong opposition was 
manifested by the laity to some of the ap- 
pointments made by the pastoral session 
of conference. At present the laymen 
are taken into council on the second read- 
ing of stations; but on the third and 
final reading the ministers are supreme. 
Some of the Methodist laymen are asking 
why, if they are good enough to pay the 
ministers and work with them, they are 
not good enough to choose them, In 
another form the same question has 
come up. In the last General Confer- 
ence (which legislates for Australia and 
New Zealand), resolutions were adopted 
intended to give representation to Fijian 
church members. Against this the Euro- 
pean missionaries made a fierce fight, and 
asked to be recalled from foreign mis- 
sionary service if lay representation were 
granted. Eventually, as Dr, Fitchett 
president of the General Conference de- 


clared the decrees of that body to be 
contradictory and unworkable, the whole 
matter was referred back to next meet- 
ing of the General Conference. 


The Only Road to Union 


The history of the movement for 
union beween Congregationalists, United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants from 
its inception to the conclusion of the 
Dayton council last February has been 
marked by a singular unanimity. Joint 
committees, local churches, district and 
state conferences and the national assem- 
blies of the three denominations have 
approved of the movement with scarcely 
any dissenting voices. 

The only way to union is the way along 
which those who are considering it walk 
willingly and in harmony. In our de- 
nomination no compulsion is possible, and 
no union with the other denominations 
is desirable except one which commends 
itself to all our churches as haying for 
its object greater efficiency in carrying 
out the work of the churches and in man- 
ifesting more impressively the spirit of 
Christ. The discussion of this proposed 
union in the spring meetings of our local 
and state associations and conferences 
has usually been followed by the adoption 
of resolutions approving the principle of 
union and looking favorably on the spirit 
in which progress thus far has been;made 
toward its consummation. 

But while these resolutions have been 
heartily adopted, they do not commit the 
churches to unqualified approval of the 
plan proposed at Dayton, and in some 
instances, as in the associations of Illinois 
and Massachusetts, the feasibility of union 
was seriously questioned by some speakers. 
The Dayton ‘plan is a development in de- 
tail of the work of the joint committees of 
the three denominations, which was unan- 
imously accepted by our last National 
Council “with the earnest hope that it 
may lead to a complete organic union.”’ 
It was not put forth, however, as final in 
the judgment of those who prepared it, 
but only as tentative, as far as the repre- 
sentatives of the three denominations 
could come to agreement at the present 
stage of negotiations. A spirit of hesi- 
tation and caution, which has been ex- 
pressed in the Advance and in several 
letters we have received, appears also in 
communications printedjin the newspa- 
pers of the two other denominations. We 
print on another page an article from the 
pastor of the Congregationalist church 
in Decatur, Ill., describing the meeting 
of the Cumberland, Presbyterian Assem- 
bly in that city, whichthe thinks reveals 
a situation) in ,that} body, now legally 
united with the Presbyterian Church, 
that would be disastrous if awakened in 
any one of the three;denominations look- 
ing forwardito union. 

Two things! especially should not be 
left out of; account by Congregational- 
ists in this discussion. The first is that 
the initial'step towardjunion with us was 
not taken byjthe other bodies. The United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants were 
negotiating union with each other, when 
the chairman} of our’ National Council 
committee asked their permission for Con- 
gregationalists to become a third party in 
the negotiations. He did this with the 
authority ‘of our National Council of 
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1898, which instructed its committee on 
unity ‘‘to make proper overtures to the 
Methodist Protestant churches, not only 
for the purpose of closer federation, but 
with a view to organic union.’’ To this 
their representatives responded with a 
cordial invitation. They did not ask to 
unite with Congregationalists, but Con- 
gregationalists asked the privilege of con- 
sidering with them a union of the three 
bodies. 

The second thing is, that the proposi- 
tion has never been made or considered 
of the two other bodies joining the Con- 
gregational denomination. The United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants could 
perhaps by this time have agreed on a 
basis of union satisfactory to both. 
Their effort for such union was volun- 
tarily suspended because of the pros- 
pect of the larger union of the three 
bodies. The negotiations to this end 
have been directed to finding a common 
ground on which the three could stand 
together. Evidently this is not the ground 
on which any one of them is now stand- 
ing. No union would be possible if either 
one should insist on retaining its own 
name, creed, polity and methods intact, 
and annexing the others. 

Those who desire this union believe that 
there is a common ground on which these 
Christians can come together with great 
gain in efficiency, economy, spiritual im- 
pulse and power of witnessing to the 
unity of disciples of Christ and extending 
his kingdom throughout the world, con- 
serving also what is of permanent value 
in their own history and genius. After 
studying the history, conditions, fields of 
labor and spirit of these three denomina- 
tions we are persuaded that such a union 
is feasible, would be in accord with the 
spirit of our time and would be a great 
gain to the whole Church of Christ. 

To hasten it prematurely, to attempt to 
force into it those whose judgment is 
against it, or to insist on measures not 
understood and approved by those ex- 
pected to enter into it would be to defeat 
it and its purpose. <A process of educa- 
tion in every local church is essential, as 
to the history and character of these de- 
nominations with which our National 
Council has voted to seek organic union, 
as to the meaning and advantages of the 
larger union and as to the purpose for 
which our Congregational churches are 
united. They must not neglect the clear 
call to this work nor delay to answer it. 
Then we may await with confidence the re- 
sult to which the Holy Spirit will lead us. 


Both Governor Pennypacker of Pennsyl- 
vania and Governor Higgins of New York 
during the past week have used their execu- 
tive authority to stop prize fights which local 
authorities were condoning. Governor Penny- 


packer used with good effect the newly created. 


and efficient state constabulary. Governor 
Guild of Massachusetts also has issued orders 
to the state police to enforce the state law 
forbidding gambling at race tracks where local 
authorities wink at breaking of the law. 
There are elements of our population today, 
larger in proportion than ever before, who 
wish to witness fighting and who wish to 
gamble on races. They will bribe local offi- 
cials where they can, and society’s best de- 
fense seems to be the high-placed executives 
who derive their authority from the state at 
large. The committee of the Massachusetts 
Congregational Association which waited on 
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Governor Guild to urge executivé action like 
unto that taken by Governors Douglas and 
Crane report a cordial welcome and quick 
response. 


The Man behind the Ballot 


Just as in military circles the profound 
importance of character and intelligence 
in the fighting unit—the soldier—is be- 
coming better understood and is summed 
up in the phrase, ‘‘The man behind the 
gun,’’ so in our civic life, under new eco- 
nomic and social conditions that are be- 
wilderingly tempting and subversive of 
inherited ethics and traditional religion, 
we are coming to realize more than ever 
before the equally important place of 
character and intelligence both in the 
voter who casts the ballot and in his rep- 
resentative whom he chooses to make or 
execute law. It was with this in mind 
that President Roosevelt last week, ad- 
dressing veterans of the Grand Army of 
the Republic at Portsmouth, Va., said, 
“Tt is the man behind the ballot who 
counts most in civil life, just as it is the 
man behind the gun who counts most in 
military life.’’ 

The present hour is a time for seri- 
ous self-examination by the average man 
of this country, as to how far he is re- 
sponsible for conditions now being re- 
vealed in the world of affairs. It is a 
time when the reputations of men and 
of corporations are tested remorselessly, 
and when as the result of the greed and 
indifference to results of some of the 
most typical of our organizers of indus- 
try and commerce, our national good 
name is being smirched abroad, and our 
standards of business and administrative 
ethics impugned. 

Disciplinary measures are under way 
now. The press of the country gives 
damning publicity to proved ‘‘graft.” 
The resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s executive and judicial arms are 
now at the service of those who would 
expose and punish. The national legisla- 
ture, driven by indignant public opinion, 
is beginning to enact laws of a prohibi- 
tory or punitive sort. Witnesses are 
arising to furnish evidence which they 
have long had respecting corruption and 
fraud, but which they dared not produce 
while monopoly was all powerful. On 
every hand there is evidence of a popular 
uprising, of hatred of industrial tryanny 
and selfishness. Politicians scent a com- 
ing storm and dare not prophesy as to 
results or glibly define what are the issues 
or who shall be the leaders. Conservative 
organs of opinion—see the June North 
American Review—begin to publish com- 
munications urging that concessions be 
made by millionaires if revolution would 
be avoided. Men who a few years ago 
were deemed radical are now relatively 
conservative. 

All this is encouraging, a sign of life, 
of coming regeneration, but it will all 
prove to be ephemeral and abortive in the 
controversy now on, unless it have be- 
neath it two underlying convictions, first 
that honesty shall begin in the inmost 
life of every individual, and that all forms 
of organization in which men labor to- 
gether shall discipline rigidly their dis- 
honest members. 

When we begin to hear of organizations 
distinctly industrial and commercial hold- 
ing their members to a rigid code of honor, 
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and expelling them for “graft” or any of 
the many questionable ways of modern 
business, we shall have more confidence 
in ‘‘a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.”’ Boards of Trade, Chambers 
of Commerce, Bar Associations and all 
Similar organizations of men have no 
higher civic duty just now than this 
function of discipline. When men begin 
to lose caste among their associates for 
such betrayal of trust, bribery of officials, 
and trickery in getting business as recent 
scandals have unearthed, then a better 
day will dawn. 


Problems of Life 


Is the Sermon on the Mount 
Practicable * 


The Sermon on the Mount isa call and 
inspiration to a witnessing life. It is 
not a treatise on casuistry or a code of 
conduct. Its words of blessing are for 
those who are willing to be singular for 
the sake of the kingdom of God, its im- 
ages for them are light and salt. It deep- 
ens and broadens the meaning of moral 
obligation. Anything, it insists, which 
we may be called upon to offer will be a 
small price to pay for true and effective 
witness to the kingdom. It aims to keep 
the disciples of Christ independent of 
this present world and its ambitions and 
rewards. Let a man once learn the priv- 
ilege of this witness and there is nothing 
impracticable or impossible in the words 


of Christ. Such a one is a force for jus-_ 


tice and righteousness inthe world. Love 
is his law. He is armed and secure 
against the assaults of trial. ‘‘Give a 
man such a heart as the Son of God de- 
scribes in the Beatitudes and a whole 
universe of sorrow cannot rob him of his 
blessedness.”’ 

These utterances of Christ are not for 
cloistered men and women. The man 
who is tempted to hate, the man whose 
cheek is smitten or who is compelled to 
go a mile, the one who would give alms, 
all are in the world and have rights to 
renounce and property to use. You must 
live in social relations if you mean to 
make the precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount effective for their purpose. Nor 
igs every precept always of force. The 
decision when meekness and renunciation 
are for the interests of the kingdom is 
left to us, under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. Christ himself suggests that 
there are times for self-defense. Paul 
was not meek in his message to the 
magistrates in Philippi. Luther, driven 
to the bounds of concession, did not go 
the added mile at the Diet of Worms. 
The precept, ‘‘ Resist not evil,’’ taken as 
a law for every day would leave the poor 
to oppression and the children to temp- 
tation. 

An extreme case is that of public self- 
defense and defense of the weak. What 
would Christ have thought of war? 
Would he have refused to bless our war 
of independence? We cannot think so. 
Would he have advised the Dutch proy- 
inces to lie down while Spanish inquisi- 
tors racked and burned? Are the names 
of distinguished Christian soldiers, like 


*Prayer meeting topic for June 10-16. Is the 
Sermon on the Mount Practicable? Matt. 5: 1-48. 
Life, regarded as testimony. How would Christ 
feel about war? Is self-defense allowable under 
the law of Christ? 
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Cornelius, or, in more modern times, 
Havelock and Gordon, to be crossed off 
the roll of the church? 

Self-defense has its social aspect and 
social responsibilities. For the testi- 
mony of the kingdom we may be called 
upon to abandon self-defense or to fight 
to the death. But we must give an ac- 
count of our renunciations as well as our 
actions, and we have no more right to re- 
nounce the talents God has given us— 
life, property, energy, health—than we 
have to hoard them uselessly. 

Let a man live in the spirit of the king- 
dom and he will find opportunity enough 
to apply the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount. But the perfection which it 
demands cannot be attained by neglecting 
present duties and obligations which the 
living God has laid upon us. 


In Brief 


Clear the aisle for the children! 


Dr. Gladden keeps on encouraging the breth- 
ren East and West. 


Let us have union, but let us have peace, too, 
and brotherly love. 


A great summer it promises to be for re- 
ligious conventions. 


It will b3 the Senior’s turn next. Already 
he and she are gettirg their finery and ora- 
tions ready. 


Got your summer supplies all fixed, Mr. 
Committeeman? Don’t overlook the adver- 
tising value of seasonable announcements. 


Professor Steiner saw some things in Hart- 
ford which we have never happened to ob- 
serve on our oscasional visits, but then a 
sociologist has eyes on all sides of his head. 


How do the baccalaureate preachers man- 
age to vary the message every year? The 
answer to this conundrum is that some of 
them don’t. But it is always in order to tell 
youth to aspire and to climb. 


The New York Times aptly quotes at 
length from Carlyle’s Latter Day pamphlets 
the description of Bobus of Houndsditch, the 
American sausage maker, with his trickery 
and scandalous adulteration of his products. 


The James B. Reynolds who is figuring so 
prominently in the packing town exposures 
is the son of a Congregational minister and 
when a student at Yale had a large share in 
the starting of Dwight Hall and in the other 
Christian activities there. 


A national legislator has just committed 
suicide because his personal obligations ex- 
ceeded his resources, and his liabilities ex- 
ceeded his assets becauss he had gambled in 
stocks and at bridge whist. He was buried at 
the expense of the nation, and being dead he 
preaches a moral weightier than his life. 


American travelers in Europe this season 
will doubtless make use of the new postal 
arrangements by which parcels can be carried 
between this and other countries at the rate 
of twelve cents per pound, the maximum 
weight being eleven pounds. Of course such 
packages will be opened and examined for 
tariff duties. 


Now that particulars of the completed Pacific 
Coast Congress are at hand, we renew our 
congratuiations to the brethren who went for- 
ward undaunted by the San Francisco disaster 
and brought about a meeting so forceful and 
spirited. Professor Bosworth seems to have 
made a contribution to the gathering no less 
notable than that of Campbell Morgan at 
Seattle three years ago. 


Baptists don’t want bishops; but the Chi- 
cago Standard is sure that if some experi- 
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enced men in that denomination were invested 
with more authority they would plan more 
effective anniversaries than those of their 
missionary societies held this year. Here 
comes again the old ecclesiastical problem 
how to unite independent units to do business 
together without leaders in authority. 


In writing a new preface for a shilling - 
edition of his book on Inspiration and the 
Bible, first published twenty years ago, R. F. 
Horton recalls the fact that then he was. 
““hetorodox’’ and so were his views. The 
Baptist Union, still under the domination of 
the Spurgeons, cancelled an engagement to. 
have Mr Horton speak on its platform be- 
cause of his welcome to Higher Criticism. 
Mr. Horton now receives highest honors 
from Free Churchmen of all sects. 


Mr. W. D. Howells, in his estimate of Hon. 
Carl Schurz in Harper’s Weekly, tells of two. 
never-to-be-forgotten conversations with the 
dead statesman ‘‘about the soul, and its 
mystical share in mortality and its potenti- 
alities of immortality.” At the close of the 
second conversation, somewhat remote in 
time from the first, after Mr. Howells had 
asked that question, which “ explicit or tacit, 
is always at the bottom of our hearts,” Mr. 
Schurz replied: “I don’t know. All I can 
say is that I should be very unhappy if I 
thought I should not.’’ That is to say he 
wished to live forever. 


There must have been some genuine humor-. 
ist in that group of railroad officials who de- 
cided for economy’s sake to have the same 
special ticket good for transportation to either. 
the Christian Science Convention in Boston 
or that of the American Medical Association 
in the same city. The holders of tickets, how- 
ever, will doubtless be able to differentiate. 
themselves into the groups to which they be- 
long as soon as they arrive at their terminus. 
And by the way, isn’t this a rather cute sug- 
gestion fora name for the magnificent temple 
of the Scientists, namely, the Eddy Stone 
Lighthouse? 


A judge when he leaves the bench to retire 
to private life after a long term of years in 
weighing life’s many aspects may or may 
not speak words of farewell. If he does, 
it behooves his fellow-citizens to listen. 
Mr, Justice Brown who retired from the 
Federal Supreme Court last week, is reported 
as urging the distinguished company who 
paid him the honor of a farewell banquet, 
to hope for a liberal interpretation of the 
Constitution during the years to come. He 
is said to have deplored the obstacles which 
now prevent prompt enforcement of criminal 
laws, and to condemn the present practice 
of permitting corporations to gain a legal 
standing in states where they do not do 
business. The ease with which incorpora- 
tions can now be secured for any purpose, 
for any amount he said was a disgrace to 
our civilization. In a farewell letter to Judge 
Brown from his associates there occurs this 
interesting sentence, ‘‘In a certain sense what 
shadows we are and what shadows we pursue, 
but not in every sense, for what has been 
worthily accomplished will still live and the 
memory of the just judge wiil not perish.” 
Justice Brown in his reply said that he re- 
joiced that he was leaving the court at a time 
when it never stood higher in the estimation 
of the people. Is this trae? 


We are glad to say that Pres. John Knox 
McLean of Pacific Seminary by no means 
suffered so seriously from the earthquake as 
at first reported. He was in the St. James 
Hotel at San José and bricks and glass fell 
upon his bed, a piece of the latter wounding 
him slightly on the forehead. His unfailing 
humor has been equal to the situation, and 
he has been telling his friends that he knows 
now what the first resurrection is and awaits. 
only the second. 
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Personalia 


Rey. Sabine Baring Gould, ever to be re- 
membered by the Christian Church for his 
hymn, Onward, Christian Soldiers, died on 
board a steamer en route to South Africa 
June 4. His stories and adaptations of class- 
ical tales may not survive, but his martial 
Christian hymn is immortal. 

The late Judge E. B. Maynard of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court was a lover 
of nature. Not conventionally pious he was 
deeply religious, and once was heard to re- 
mark: ‘‘God will undoubtedly have much to 
do to rectify the mistakes of earthly judges. 
But it is comforting to know that sometime 
absolute justice will be done.”’ 


The late Dr. S. L. Gerould was for several 
years a valued consulting editor of The Con- 
gregationalist. He also prepared gratuitously 
an extended general catalogue of Kimball Un- 
ion Academy, a monumental work, of interest 
to its graduates scattered over the country. 
Painstaking fidelity characterized these, as all 
other parts of his lifelong usefulness. 


Almost every schoolboy knows about Er- 
iesson, the inventor of the ironclad Monitor 
which destroyed the Merrimac at Hampton 
Roads at a critical moment in the Civil War. 
Now, more than forty years after that re- 
nowned battle, Cornelius S. Bushnell, the man 
who stood sponsor for the famous Swede, and 
whose perception of the greatness of his in- 
vention and persistency in bringing it to the 
attention of the Lincoln Administration not- 
withstanding the skepticism of the Naval 
Board of Strategy, is brought deservedly to 
public attention by the dedication Jast week 
in New Haven of a handsome memorial monu- 
ment in his honor. Connecticut is fortunate 
in the memory of two such Bushnells to cher- 
ish as the theologian Horace and this noble 
civilian, one of whose eight worthy sons is 
Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, pastor of the Ar- 
lington (Mass.) Congregational church. 


President Roosevelt Graces How- 
ard University’s Commencement 


Howard University has a retiring president, 
a president-elect and an acting-president, but 
it was the half-hour talk of President Roose- 
velt that makes the Commencement season of 
1906 memorable. Dr. Gordon’s connection 
with the institution ceases on the first of 
July, and he has been abroad for the past 
few months. Rev. Dr. Thirkield, the new 
president, will begin his duties in the fall. 

Sinee the first of January Dean Fairfield of 
the academic department has been acting- 
president, and must feel gratified that his re- 
quest to President Roosevelt made some time 
ago, that he be present on this occasion, met 
with such a cordial response. If I have not 
been misinformed, it is the first time that a 
President of the United States has been pres- 
ent at such a Commencement of Howard Uni- 
versity. When he proceeded at nine o’clock 
to the packed auditorium of the First Congre- 
gational Church, a line of policemen flanked 
the sidewalk, others were stationed in the 
vestibule and inner entrances. As he came 
up the aisle, the hand-clapping stifled the 
University Band. Seventy-nine graduates had 
just been given degrees. Two were presented 
by Dean Clark of the theological department, 
more than thirty were newly-made Doctors of 
Medicine, twenty-four had just received the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. Of the three 
selected to receive honorary degrees, Rey. 
Sterling N. Brown, a Congregational pastor 
of this city, was made Doctor of Divinity. 
The gowned array, in the shade of black 
mortar boards, was imposing. 

The President looked extremely well and 
happy, shook hands with those nearest him, 
and bowed repeatedly to the greetings of the 
students. He preferred to listen to the ad- 
dress of Representative Burton of Ohio before 
speaking. When he finally spoke, it was not 
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in the line of general and scattering remarks, 
but a carefully thought-out speech upon prac- 
tical matters. It is the personality of the man 
that makes each utterance so forceful. His 
gestures are characteristically emphatic. He 
spoke of high ideals coupled with practical 
living. One must have first a certain amount 
of material success as a foundation; food, 
clothing, shelter for himself and for those de- 
pendent upon him before doing much for the 
world at large. 

Many of his sentences are epigrammatic and 
have the coinage of the scholar, the helpful 


teacher of his brother man and the fearless: 


preacher of righteousness. Good to keep in 
one’s thought pockets are’ these: ‘‘ The days 
that are happy are the hard days.”’ ‘* Win out 
if you can; at least so live that you feel that you 
have deserved to win out.” ‘* The rights of 
each man are important, his duties are more 
important still.’’ TC nWie 


In and Around Boston 


Changes in Congregational Polity 


The Suffolk South Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers has revised its constitution 
and by-laws to provide for organic relation 
and co-operation with the Suffolk South Con- 
ference of Churches. The association will 
elect a president and secretary annually, who 
will serve as members of a joint committee to 
be chosen by the conference. The work of the 
committee, which is to consist of seven per- 
sons, at least two of whom are to be laymen, 
will be to co-operate with the Congregational 
Church Union of Boston and vicinity, to assist 
in bringing together churches without pastors 
and pastors without churches, to keep records 
of councils, to advise concerning the general 
work of the conference, and to bring before 
the conference meetings matters worthy of 
consideration of the churches. 

The conference is asked annually to em- 
power the association to examine candidates 
for the ministry, and to issue to those who are 
approved certificates of approbation to preach, 
also to have charge of preliminary hearing of 
offenses affecting the standing of ministers 
who are members of the body. The associa- 
tion has voted to recommend to the conference 
to adopt this plan, and to revise its constitu- 
tion and by-laws in accordance with it. The 
conference at its meeting in April appointed a 
committee for this purpose. The plan was 
tentatively adopted by the association last 
month, to go into effect when it is adopted by 
the conference. This action is in line witha 
movement to bring Congregational churches 
into cleser co-operation and more effective 
oversight of matters in which the churches 
have a common interest. 


The Stokes’s and the Ministers 


At last week’s meeting Mr. J. Phelps- Stokes, 
the millionaire socialist worker, explained the 
doctrine of Surplus Values, which underlies 
the Political-Socialist movement. The manual 
worker adds more value to the material he 
works upon than he is paid for. This excess 
is the surplus value, ‘and it enables the em- 
ployer’s family to live in idleness and luxury, 
while the employee can barely live at all. 
Mrs. Phelps-Stokes (née Rose Pasteur) from 
a working girl’s point of view emphasized the 
injury to health and morals by the conditions 
under which many working people labor: the 
fact that overwork renders the exhausted sys- 
tem incapable of resisting disease; that need 
of relaxation drives the working girl to such 
recreation as is within her reach, which often 
is far from conducive to high social standards; 
and that just in proportion as she lives and 
labors as a machine, is her soul starved. Mrs. 
Stokes has little consideration for what she 
termed ‘‘ welfare work”’ offered by employers 
in such forms as reading-rooms, restrooms and 
the like, regarding them merely as a sop to 
silence their own consciences and drown the 
ery of the oppressed classes for justice. What 
the working girl wants is fair hours of labor 
and fair pay for its product. It is the percep- 
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tion of this injustice on the part of many 
churchgoers which repels working people 
from the church. 

The ministers enjoyed coming in touch with 
these interesting personalities and heartily 
appreciated their addresses. They were fol- 
lowed by a realistic statement of the condition 
and needs of the California sufferers by Prof. 
J. W. Buckham of Pacifie Seminary. 


Outgoing Missionaries in Conference 


The American Board has just closed its 
second annual conference with outgoing mis- 
sionaries, which is practically a training school 
lasting a week. The various secretaries take 
the class in turn and the instruction covers the 
policy of the Board in foreign lands and the re- 
lations of the missionary to it and to the home 
churches. The mutual acquaintance which 
results is a valuable by-product. The con- 
ferences have all been held in the Congrega- 
tional House, but the public meetings were at 
Mt. Vernon Church, whose pastor has been 
exceedingly helpful. This year the commis- 
sions, instead of being given at the farewell 
meeting, were presented in the home church, 
with a view to extending the influence of this 
impressive ceremony. ~ 

A delightful reception was tendered the 
missionaries by Prof. EK. C. Moore of Har- 
vard. Those in regular attendance—Messrs. 
Allen, Cammack, Hoover, Staub, Trowbridge, 
Ward and the Misses Green, Horton, Logan, 
Seibert and Seymour—are commissioned for 
service in Africa, Ceylon and Turkey. The 
conference is smaller than last year’s because 
of the retrenchment policy of the Board; but 
its value is more clearly demonstrated than 
ever and it evidently has come to stay. 


The Clergyman and Church Music 


Last Monday Prof. J. N. Ashton told the 
Boston ministers how the one may aid the 
other. He contrasted the purer type of music 
found in the Roman churches, due to their gov- 
ernment by the clergy, with the somewhat 
lower but more adaptable type found in our 
churches. We must aim for devotional music, 
which shall attract through its devotional char- 
racter. The choir should be not only capable 
musically, but sympathetic religiously. When 
their rendering of a number hag distinctly 
carried the service onward and upward the 
minister can show appreciation by taking it 
up on the plane where they leave it. 


Rescue Mission Workers Confer 


The twelve leading rescue missions of the 
city sent their chief workers to Park Street 
Church, May 29, to confer touching the better 
solution of the difficult problems constantly 
confronting them and to get acquainted with 
and hearten one another. It was the first 
but, we trust, by no means the last gathering 
of this sort. The delegates talked earnestly 
and plainly on ways of reaching the flotsam 
and jetsam of humanity, on the street, the 
boat and the train and in the tent. S.H. 
Hadley’s successor, Mr. John Callahan, came 
over from New York to give the closing ad- 
dress. 


Massachusetts Convention of 


Ministers 

A gratifying survivor of the days when the 
Congregationalists of New England were not 
divided into two camps is the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers, which 
held its annual meeting in the South Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, last week. Rev. 
Eugene Shippen and Rey. W. R. Peck as- 
sisted Dr. EK. E. Hale in the devotional exer- 
cises, and the formal address was given by 
Rey. J. H. Denison of Central Church, who 
pleaded for reality in religion, for sincerity 
and candor in use of creedal language, for 
revision of spiritual and ethical standards, 
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and then strict discipline holding the church — 


and its members to vital ideals. A debate on 
problems of institutional religion today fol- 
lowed, and Rey. S. M. Crothers was chosen 
preacher for next year and Rev. A. P. Fitch 
alternate. 
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The City of Hartford: Its Material Resources and Its Human Problems 


Second Article in the Series A Social Quest in New England 


By Pror. EpwARD A. STEINER, IowA COLLEGE 


The center of my social quest was to be 
Hartford, and a more beautiful city it has 
never been my privilege to live in. For- 
getting for a moment the railway station, 
unfit and inadequate for its use, and a 
disgrace to that community, its public 
buildings and parks are a joy to behold. 
It stands out distinctly in my mind asa 
city in which wealth is abundant and yet 
not ostentatious, wealth which in some 
measure, at least, is common wealth. Its 
parks are splendidly located, most of them 
within reach of the poorer people, the 
children are not forgotten, for there are 
ample playgrounds, and I have nowhere 
seen the sign, ‘‘ Keep off the Grass.”’ 

In no other city have I seen so many 
useful and beautiful memorials. Memo- 
rial churches, memorial windows, organs, 
gates, towers and parks. The one thing 
which has not yet been memorialized in 
the churches is a furnace, and I confi- 
dently expect that one will some time be 
given\in memory of a wife who, perhaps, 
made it warm for her husband. 


A SUNDAY AFTERNOON STREET CROWD 


Rapidly, more rapidly than the con- 
tented people of Hartford know, another 
city is growing up within the city, and 
one which does not always lend itself to 
the display of civic pride. Standing upon 
the steps of Center Church one Saturday 
afternoon, I watched in vain for the typ- 
ical New Englandcrowd. Iseemed trans- 
ported to northern Italy, to Turin or 
Milan; for a group of northern Italians 
passed, tall, finely-built fellows, cleanly 
clad, keen eyed and wildly gesticulating, 
although beginning to be toned down by 
the quieter New England spirit. Their 
wives, and each of them with one or 
more (usually more) bambinos, followed, 
wearing short skirts and flaming necker- 
chiefs, although over their dress there 
hovered the spirit of the nouveau mode 
and disfiguring hats shaded the olive 
brown complexions upon which the sun 
had done its worst and best. 

Close upon these came a group of more 
stolid folk; brown haired, low browed 
men and women, Poles, who have quite 
discarded their national garb and are 
wearing ‘‘store clothes”; stiff, sober 
and uncomfortable. The Polish peasant 
woman soon discards her short skirt and 
embroidered corselet, and plunges at once 
into the nether depth of some department 
store, from which she emerges in trailing 
skirt, with all the rustle and the bustle of 
her Anglo Saxon sister. Her head is in- 
variably covered by a ‘“‘creation”’ upon 
which she has put in hopeless color dis- 
cord, all the feathers and flowers she can 
crowd. The snatches of conversation 
which I caught as these Polish women 
passed, referred to bargains, which is a 
sure sign of their having become sud- 
denly and thoroughly Americanized. 

A motley group of Jews came next; 
less hopeless looking than in Warsaw or 
Lodz, less dirty and cadaverous, but talk- 
ing still the gutteral Yiddish, into which 
English phrases have floated, making it a 
combination of four languages, and that 
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the worst of each of them. I can under- 
stand them, and they also talk of bar- 
gains, of schemes for wealth and of the 
price of bones and rags. In twenty-five 
years they may be talking of stocks and 
bonds, the staple conversation of their 
American brothers now. 

Another group of Italians, smaller 
groups of Finns, Lithuanians, Ruthen- 
ians, Magyars, Slovaks and larger groups 
of French Canadians. One needed no 
sharp eye for race characteristics to dis- 
cover at least twenty races and national- 
ities upon the streets of Hartford, and it 
is no longer New England but New Italy, 
New Poland, New Russia, and I was go- 
ing to say, New Jerusalem,-but that, not 
yet. 


DOWN IN THE TENEMENT SECTION 


That social nose soon led me from those 
matchless residence streets, from the 
view of far-stretching lawns and most 
beautiful homes, down te where the 
streets slope toward the river; where no 
trees grow nor grass greens, where tum- 
bling sheds are homes and rickety ruins 
are dwellings, where ancient buildings 
lean, one upon the other, and where 
human beings live in unwholesome prox- 
imity. The tenement district of Hartford 
has gone through all the stages of such 
districts in other cities, and is no better 
than they, and in many respects worse. 
There are buildings inhabited which 
would be condemned elsewhere as unfit 
for human habitation. There are whole 
blocks which look damp, dingy and dirty; 
ancient structures, with filth oozing from 
every pore. 

Jews and Italians are the chief in- 
habitants of this district, although one 
comes across a stranded American fam- 
ily here and there, the dregs of New Eng- 
land, the most hopeless people in this 
new city of ancient tenements. The two 
nationalities live rather close together 
and it is a mixture of Russian and Italian 
dirt, the Italian article being much the 
cleaner. 

Walk through the streets with me and 
you will easily forget that you are in 
America. Here Pietro, the shoemaker, 
mends boots out upon the streets, on his 
three-legged stool, while Lorenzo shaves 
his customer upon the pavement in front 
of his shop. Gossiping groups of swarthy 
neighbors sit together upon the threshold 
of their homes, and Bianca, Lorenzo’s 
wife ig complaining in a loud voice that 
Pietro, the shoemaker, has called her a 
hussy. ‘And he a low-down Sicillian, a 
good for nothing, has called me, the 
barber’s wife, a hussy.’’ She is rousing 
the ire of her neighbors, and woe to 
Pietro, for Lorenzo’s wife has a temper. 

They do look so unchanged as yet, 
nearly all of them; so genuinely homely, 
as if they had landed but yesterday; and 
they have not yet gone through the trans- 
forming process, except as Francesco, the 
chief of the hurdy-gurdy grinders, has 
changed one or two tunes of his réper- 
toire; for he appeases the New England 
conscience by playing Nearer, My God 


to Thee and Rock of Ages, with varia- 
tions, between Caviliero Rusticano and 
Tammany. 

Two Protestant missionaries labor 
among these people, keeping open a door 
for the many to whom the church of their 
fathers can no more minister; for they 
have swung far away from their Pater 
Nosters and Ave Marias. They are in 
the throes of a coarse materialism, in a 
wilderness of thought leading into social- 
ism and more often into anarchy. 

Warburton Chapel, sustained by our 
Center Church, is trying to adjust its 
work to this new environment. It is a 
busy and useful place, and if those who 
support it do not grow discouraged, it 
will help to reap the rich harvest. Yet 
the churches themselves might and ought 
ta help solve these great problems. Our 
churches as a whole are too much in the 
possession of one class to ever welcome 
that mixed mass whose forefathers but 
yesterday landed on Ellis Island. There 
is a fear, expressed and unexpressed, that 
the crowd might spoil the carpets, sit on 
the programs and smell badly. 


THE FINE WORK OF FOURTH CHURCH 


It is left to the Fourth Church alone 
to do this work, sustained financially by 
other churches, and here I found on hot 
Sunday nights great throngs of men and 
women of those who ‘heard Him 
gladly.”” And in this throng Gentiles 
and Jews and many a ragged man I saw; 
and they did use the carpets and they did 
sit on the programs and perhaps they did 
smell, but the heavens did not fall. The 
Fourth Church, in a limited way, proves 
that our Protestant churches properly 
equipped and, above all else, hospitable 
to the crowd, will attract it and bless it 
and help to save it. 

Our gray, ugly chapels will never draw 
the masses which come from Southern 
Europe where art in many forms is found 
in the meanest village church and where, 
at least before God’s altar, all classes 
mingle as they bow in worship. We shall 
never make any impression upon these 
people by segregating them and by trying 
to bridge the gulf between us and them 
by bestowing upon them last year’s crop 
of magazines and missionary literature. 

I know the difficulty of the problem 
and of solving it; but here at least let 
me say emphatically, that we are doing 
but little to solve it, largely because we 
are not willing to take the consequences 
of our faith in the great doctrine of the 
fatherhood of, God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

The Jewish immigrants are scattered 
among the Italians though in no danger 
of blending with them. Coming from the 
Ghettos of Russia and Roumania, they 
have retained strongly their racial marks 
and the Semitic cast has been intensified 
though not always glorified by the long 
centuries of persecution and social isola- 
tion. As everywhere, so in Hartford, 
there are two classes of Jews; the Ger- 
man Jews who come from an entirely 
different environment from the others, 
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and who have quickly risen to positions 
of prominence in the business world, 
while those from Poland, Roumania and 
Russia must go through a long tutelage 
of petty trading and hard labor before 
they reach their desired haven. They are 
as yet, coarse, crude, neglected looking, 
altogether unlovely, and one can explain 
but not excuse the remark which fell from 
the lips of a Christian gentleman as to- 
gether we viewed this flotsam and jetsam 
from the storms of centuries, ‘‘I wonder 
why the Lord sends us such vermin,” 


THE HUMAN POSSIBILITIES 


No one can be more conscious of all 
their short comings than I am, and yet 
‘““vermin”’ is a pretty strong term to use 
when one faces even the poorest of that 
race out of which came prophets and 
seers, apostles and martyrs and the Son 
of Mary, himself. It is true, as an Irish- 
man said to me after I had told him that 
the Jews were the kinsmen of the Lord, 
“But faith, that must have been a long 
time ago.’’ The semblance of the Divine 
seems quite crushed out of them, but,in 
their crowded hovels, in their bone-yards 
and rag-pits, they still call upon Jehovah, 
and the mothers in the Hartford Ghetto 
have not yet given up the hope that the 
Messiah should be born of them. 

But whether it is the Italian or the 
Jew, that which keeps us from knowing 
them, is our innate prejudice, together 
with their lowly place in life and their 
lack of the knowledge of conventionalties. 

I know more than one Italian family 
on that oozing street in Hartford, where 
they cherish exalted traditions, where 
the unspoiled blood of noble Tuscans 
courses through the veins of children 
who are brought up in the fear of the 
Lord and who are destined to be among 
the chief citizens of that old Connecticut 
capital. 

I have followed in the tracks of a push- 
‘eart, propelled by a Jew, ill clad, ill kept 
-and unkempt, who cried all day in a 
hoarse voice: ‘‘Rags, rags;’’ but in 
whose soul there vibrated the notes of 
David’s Psalms and whose eyes were 
holden by Ezekiel’s vision. I sat with 
him at noon upon a curbstone, upon 
fashionable Washington Street, while he 
munched for his dinner a crust of hard 
bread, and after devoutly giving thanks 
to Jehovah, who gave him this ‘‘ Lechem,”’ 
he argued with me upon spiritual truths 
quite beyond the reach of him who counted 
chim among the ‘‘ vermin.’’ 


TWO HOPEFUL SCENES 


I have carried away with me two pic- 
tures of this part of Hartford, which 
have in them great hope; pictures which 
but few Yankee eyes beheld, but in which 
lie the germs of hopeful tomorrows. 

One of these pictures was the anniver- 
sary of our Italian Mission. A rather 
large group of men and women praising 
God for the larger life, an American 
pastor speaking to them words of fra- 
ternal greeting, which his congregation 
May or may not have indorsed, and the 
mayor of the city felicitously congratu- 
lating them and showing them in himself 
a fine type of Christian manhood. This 
work has elements of hopefulness and 
many discouragements, both of which 
lie within and without itself; but I shall 
not enumerate them here, as I shall speak 
of them in detail later, 
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The other picture was much stranger 
and not so closely allied to our own life, 
yet had in it all the elements of hope- 
fulness. It was the Jewish anniversary 
of the death of the great Zionist leader, 
Theodore Hertzl. In front of the Grand 
Opera House were large Yiddish placards 
announcing the fact, and all the even- 
ing crowds of men, women and children 
passed into the building filling every 
available space on floor and in galleries. 
The dignitaries of Hartford’s Jewry sat 
in the boxes and young men and women 
passed through the crowd, securing mem- 
bers for the various Jewish societies. 
The hope that I saw lay first of all in 
the crowd. It was an orderly assembly, 
more orderly than any synagogue meet- 
ing I ever attended in Russia. America 
had toned them down, they were less ex- 
cited, although even here a policeman 
had quite a hard task in disposing of one 
man who insisted upon entering, in spite 
of the fact that he had lost his ticket. 

These people had learned the first les- 
son in self-government—self.control; or 
rather, they were in the way of learning 
it. They still swayed to and fro with the 
movement of the speaker, a habit ac- 


‘quired in the Talmud schools and prac- 


ticed at their worship; but one could see 
the younger element holding the older in 
check and the older keeping itself in 
check for the sake of its children who 
had learned American ways. There was 
an indescribable gain in their looks, in 
those faces where greed, suffering and 
brutal hate had left their deep traces. 

It was a look of hope akin to joy, some 
such triumphant gladness as the Jew 
would feel if the portals of his New 
Jerusalem were to open again to the 
King of Glory. My own heart throbbed 
gladly when I beheld them for I saw the 
gain they had made in manhood and 
womanhood. 

The program was also a hopeful thing. 
It was long enough for the meeting of 
one of our benevolent societies and the 
men had the habit of stealing one anoth- 
er’s text and time; but whether they 
were apt learners or had imported the 
habit I do not know. The first address 
was by the mayor of the city, the same 
man who that very evening spoke at the 
Italian meeting. He was greeted like a 
friend and spoke like one. It was not 
the flattering speech of a politician but a 
scholarly, sympathetic address of one 
who knew Israel’s past and who sympha- 
thizes with her aspirations. He knew 
all about the Zionist movement and 
about Dr. Hertzl and spoke as one who 
was thoroughly acquainted with his sub- 
ject. After he had finished speaking 
the chairman said, ‘‘ Whenever I hear a 
Christian speak of Israel as this man has 
spoken, I feel like saying, ‘Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.’ ”’ 

Whether he will be one or not, his 
remark proves that the approach to our 
strangers lies first of all upon the path of 
knowledge. We must know them; and 
in this there is lamentable ignorance in 
him who called them ‘‘vermin,” as well 
as in many of us who would like to ap- 
proach them and show them a better way 
if we knew how. 


HARTFORD'S PERIL AND OPPORTUNITY 


The words of Frederick the Great are 
proved true in Hartford, as elsewhere— 
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‘Every nation (or city) has the Jews it 
deserves.”’ This is true of all of Hart- 
ford’s foreign population, for it is com- 
posed of the best and most self-respecting 
groups of people I have found anywhere. 
They grow into the likeness of the city; 
slowly, much too slowly for our hurrying 
feet, but they are growing; and in that 
growth lie Hartford’s hope and fear. 

The capital of Connecticut is a splendid 
model of cleanliness, beauty and civic 
pride; its schools are among the best in. 
the country and they are crowded by the 
children of these foreigners. But alas! 
its Capitol is a bad political model for 
the overgrown children who tomorrow 
will have their franchise and will exercise 
it.. Thus the political ideals of Jew and 
Gentile in Hartford cannot rise higher | 
than their source. A state which sends 
to the Senate a Bulkeley, who is the 
arch corrupter of Connecticut politics, is 
“sowing the wind” and will “‘reap the 
whirlwind,” and if the signs fail not, the 
whirlwind is brewing. 

A state in which freedom found a harbor 
and refuge in a great political storm and 
which now sells itself or is sold to a rail- 
road corporation, cannot teach to a new 
and impressionable generation, the lessons 
in self-government which it needs to 
learn, : 


Church Union at Close Range 


BY REV. R. W. GAMMON, DECATUR, ILL. 


The General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church whose annual meeting 
has just been held in our city gave an oppor- 
tunity to observe attempts at church amalga- 
mation at first hand. As Congregationalists 
are entering upon a course somewhat like the 
one that the Cumberland people have gone 
over in the past three years, their problems 
ought to make some points for us. 

Seemingly this union ought to have been 
made with the least possible trouble. The 
two churches have the same name, the same 
church government and (they say) the same 
creed. Three years ago the Cumberland 
Church began the movement toward union. 
The question went to the presbyteries and by 
a large majority they voted for union. The 
agitation in the church however developed a 
strong minority, which called itself the “‘ loy- 
alist party.” This party raised money for 
the purpose of carrying the matter to the 
courts. When the General Assembly met in 
Decatur the lawyers of this party went before 
the district judge, asking him to enjoin the 
assembly from voting on the question of 
church union. The injunction was argued 
on two grounds—that thera is no provision 
in the assembly’s law giving it the right to 
vote the church out of existence, and that the 
assembly has no right to vote to alienate the 
property of the church to another body. 
There were attorneys of experience on both 
sides and extended and heated arguments 
were made. The assembly was torn by con- 
flict during the days of the waiting for the 
opinion of the court to be rendered. Both 
‘unionist’? and “loyalist”? parties were or- 
ganized and had headquarters in the city, and 
they held frequent meetings planning for the 
future. 

After the assembly had been in session a 
week the judge gave his decision against the 
granting of the injunction. Immediately the 
resolution providing for union came up in 
the assembly. The debate was bitter and 
acrimonious. The resolution favoring union 
was adopted by nearly a two-thirds vote. The 
‘loyalists’? met as soon as the assembly had 
adjourned, sine die, and organized a new 
assembly, elected a miderator and clerk and 
appointed committees to carry on the work of 
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the Cumberland Church. They claim that 
their party is now the church and that the 
** unionists ’’ have gone to the Presbyterians. 
This party in every presbytery and church 
will make a fight for the property of the 
Church and will carry the matter to the courts 
if necessary. The ‘‘unionist party” in its 
caucus appointed a committee for each pres- 
bytery to protect the interests of the union. 
This pushes the fight from the General As- 
sembly back to the presbyteries and the local 
ehurches. It means that presbyteries that 
are strongly union will likely unite with the 
Presbyterian Chureh; that others, as those 
in Kentucky, will remain Cumberland. 

To one who has been in attendance upon 
this most important assembly of the Cumber- 
land Church some things that were hazy about 
ehurch union have become clear. 

When two or more churches attempt organic 
union and have within themselves any con- 
siderable minority opposed to the union the 
attempt will tend strongly to disunion, to 
strife and to the disruption of the body that 
has sucha minority. The Cumberland Church 
is now rent in twain. 

It seems also that outward name and method 
of church government are not enough to 
make organic union possible. There must be 
@ oneness of aim, the same tendency and 
spirit. One who attends the meetings of the 
Presbyterians and the Cumberlands sees at 
once that they are not the same people in 
their viewpoints, their thinking nor their 
methods. It is evident to the most casual 
observer that an attempt to put them together 
in one body must result in jealousies and ill 
feeling. 

Sentiment has much to do with the feeling 
against church union. Love for the denomi- 
national name, for the memories and the as- 
sociations of the denomination is strong. In 
the meetings of the ‘‘loyalists’’ held here, old 
men who had spent a lifetime in the church 
broke down and wept at the thought of union 
and prayed in agony night after night that it 
might not be permitted. It is easy to ask, 
‘© What is ina name?’ The layman that has 
fought long under one name, in a fellowship 
that he has come to love, if the evidence from 
this assembly means anything is not in a 
hurry for church union. 

From the reports that have been made to 
this assembly and from conversation with 
many of its members it seems that since the 
agitation for union began the aggressive work 
of the Church has dragged. There has been 
much of d2bate and uncertainty. Ministers 
and churgshes have been disturbed. Strong 
evangelism and the progressive work of the 
Sunday school have been neglected. Three 
years of the life of the Church seem to have 
been largely wasted. 

The words of Moderator Landrith, spoken 
to the writer, have a sp3cial significance for 
Congregationalists at this time. He said that 
the time given to the matter of consideration 
of union ought to have been many years; 
That the proposal ought to have been put 
before the presbyteries and allowed eight or 
ten years for consideration; that then union 
would have come almost unanimously or not 
at all. 

It seemed to the onlooker that the “ union- 
ist’? party was made up almost wholly of 
ministers. They are men of fine spirit, men 
who in our pulpits last Sabbath preached the 
gospel of Jesus in a very helpful. way, but 
they have gotten far ahead of the people of 
their churches. 

A United Brethren minister who attended 
the meeting in which the resolution for union 
was adopted said to me at the close, ‘‘I was 
in favor of church union before; but if church 
union leads to such strife and bitterness as 
was evinced today, I wish to hear no more of 
it.” 


The undivineness of the natural, and the un- 
naturalness of the divine is the great heresy 
of the popular thought respecting religion. 
—Prof. B. P. Bowne. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


262. Has Congregationalism any special 
mission for which it is better fitted than other 
denominations? 2. If so, what is it? 3, If 
not, can it be justified on ethical grounds 
for continuing to exist in competition with 
them? 4. Should it not dissolve and turn its 
membership and plant over to more successful 
bodies?—B. H. (Illinois.) 

land 2. I doubt if any denomination is just 
now doing better service as a mediating body 
—on the one hand, thoroughly open to the 
light, and, on the other hand, with genuine 
evangelical spirit—than the Congregational- 
ists. They show, also, a rather rare vombi- 
nation of earnest spiritual temper, coupled 
with a strong intellectual and educational 
emphasis. And in their polity (in common, 
to be sure, with some other denominations) 
they represent a thoroughly democratic spirit 
that may be regarded as the natural expres- 
sion of both the social consciousness of our 
time, and of the Christian spirit, and as a kind 
of anticipation of the coming rational, ethical 
democracy. In the history of the denomina- 
tion they have shown a very special fitness for 
educational work, particularly in college build- 
ing. Perhaps its ‘‘ special mission”’ is indi- 
cated in the very fact that it has generally 
been difficult for the Congregationalists to put 
the denominational interest above the common 
Christian interest. 

3. I suppose Congregationalists do not look 
upon their work as in ‘“‘competition”’ with 
other denominations, but as rather a work 
of supplementing, in hearty mutual respect 
and in Christian co-operation. 4. In any case, 
there would not seem to be special wisdom in 
dissolving and trying to turn its membership 
and plant over to suppossdly more successful 
bodies, but rather in seeking increased co- 
operation with similar bodies, looking, per- 
haps, to ultimate organic unity. And in this 
direction the denomination is plainly moving 
at present. 


263 Permit me to ask when and whence 
originated the disposition of some who are 
still accounted to be within the ‘*‘ orthodox’”’ 
fold, to question the authenticity of St. Mat- 
thew’s and of St. Luke’s account of the pre- 
natal and natal phenomena attending the 
birth of our Lord? Is there any valid founda- 
tion for such a position, which should disturb 
the mind of one who seems to find, increas- 
ingly, internal evidence of its truthfulness?— 
H. M. F. (California ) 


The considerations that have probably had 
most weight in leading some to question the 
historicity of these early narratives of Mat- 
thew and Luke, are the facts that the earliest 
Gospel, Mark, makes no reference to the 
miraculous birth, or use of it; and that the 
Gospel of John, which makes so much of 
the divinity of Christ, also contains no refer- 
ence to the miraculous birth; and that the 
same thing may be said of Paul. Some are in- 
fluenced, also, by the fact that Luke himself 
gives Jesus’ line of descent through Joseph. 
These and similar considerations have led 
various investigators to wonder whether the 
birth narratives in Matthew and Luke might 
not be regarded as added later. In answer to 
other questions, I have already expressed my 
own belief in the greater probability that the 
evidence of Matthew and Luke are historical, 
at the same time that I have also said that I 
did not believe that the divinity of Christ was 
at all at stake in the matter. 


264. 1. What is the meaning of Matt. 18: 
8, 4, “‘ Hxcept ye turn and become as little 
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children,” etc.? Are we to understand that 
we must possess the same childlike traits that 
little children have to enter the kingdom of 
heaven? 2. What meaning is to be attached 
to Matt. 18: 10, ‘‘ Their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.’’ Does this refer to infants as well 
as to young children. 3. Do you entertain 
the idea that families will be reunited in 
heaven in groups as on earth, and recognize 
each other as when in the physical body?— 
M. A. J. W. (Connecticut.) 


1. I suppose that the passage means that 
the natural child-like qualities of receptivity 
and trust are by us to be voluntarily kept and 
cherished in that virtue of humanity which 
includes a humble teachableness and faith in 
love. 

2. Upon the second question, I can perhaps 
do no better than to quote a recent editorial 
utterance of the Expository Times: ‘It is not 
quite certain that it is guardian angels here. 
At least it does not seem to be an angel set 
apart for each of the little ones. That does 
not seem to be in Christ’s thought. What he 
seems to say is that the lowest on earth have 
the highest in heaven to attend tothem. For 
the figureis Eastern. Itis an Hastern king’s 
court. They ‘see the face’ of the king who 
are admitted to his presence. And they who 
always see his face are next to him in rank 
and glory.’’ I know no reason why the pas- 
sage should not be taken to include infants as 
well as young children. 

3. I suppose they will form such groups 
(not exclusive) and be known to each other, 
if the present relations within the family are of 
the spiritual, eternal kind. 


265. What are the best works interpretative 
of the Hebrew prophets as men standing in re- 
lation to the social and civil as well as the 
religious life of their times? I think that in 
comparing the prophets with modern religious 
leaders we fail to realize that they were the 
Folks and Hanlys and Weavers and Jeromes 
of their day. Am I right?—A. s. H. (Iowa.) 


Perhaps the fullest work touching upon the 
points you mention is MeCurdy’s History, 
Prophecy and the Monuments. George Adam 
Smith’s Book of the Twelve Prophets, is also 
very suggestive in these lines, and Strachey, 
The Prophets in Politics, should also be men- 
tioned. 


266. 1. In what sense are we to believe in the 
pre-existence of Christ? Prior to the incar- 
nation was there a personality separate and 
distinct from God, or does the unity of the 
Godhead preclude such a distinction? 2. Is 
the incarnation.a permanent fart, or did the 
office of mediator cease with the resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus?—J. 8. E. (Ohio.) 


1, I suppose there can hardly be said to be 
any thoroughgoing unity of opinion upon this 
point. My own belief is that the New Testa- 
ment means to affirm the pre- existence of Christ 
as a real, distinct and personal revelation of 
God, but as such, not a member of the imma- 
nent Godhead. That view does not seem to 
me to be precluded by the unity of the God- 
head any more than the unity of the Godhead 
precludes just such a revelation in Christ 
during his earthly life. Such a view seems to 
me much more defensible than that of the 
so-called ‘‘social trinity,’’ which, so far as I 
can see, involves such really personal dis- 
tinctions within the Godhead as to amount to 
an assertion of tritheism. 2. The New Testa- 
ment seems to me also to indicate that the 
incarnation is to be thought of as a permanent 
fact; permanent, because the need for such 
a manifestation of God seems likely to be 
permanent for finite creatures. The office of 
mediator in that sense did not, I suppose, 
cease with the resurrection er ascension of 
Jesus. 
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A Pen-Picture and Review of the Noteworthy Meetings at Los Angeles, May 16-23 


By Rev. EpwaArp L. SmitH, D. D., SEATTLE, WN. 


The Pacific Coast Congregational Congress 
during the latter half of its session considered 
four great topics: Social Problems, Education, 
Evangelism and Congregational Work. The 
ever-present topics upon which many always 
desire to confer such as Sunday schools, young 
people’s work, missionary organizations and 
pastoral work were grouped together in simul- 
taneous conferences at difference places on 
Monday afternoon. Careful leaders had made 
preparation for real conferences and speaking 
for the Sunday school session under the direc- 
tion of Rev. A. W. Palmer. I can say that it 
was helpful and practical. Sentiment seemed 
agreed that the International lessons as pre- 
sented and used for the past twenty years 
were not adequate to meet the needs of pres- 
ent-day religious education. The exact thing 
needed is evidently being gradually worked 
out in various quarters and will come to light 
before long. 

The clerical members of the congress filled 
many Southern California pulpits on Sunday 
—all coming together for a mass meeting in 
the afternoon. 
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The congress has been an unqualified suc- 
cess and a great inspiration. And that is what 
_ 448 promoters have always sought to make it— 


an inspiration to the churches and ministersof signs of abundant wealth and of its consecra- 


our order on this western slope of the Rockies. 

The present executive committee took up its 
task with a somewhat dismal foreboding that 
a congress on this coast without Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, who was a prominent participant 
at Seattle, would be a tame affair, but the 
verdict is that the helpfulness of the meet- 
ing has been no whit behind that of three 
years ago. And that the session of Wednes- 
day morning surpassed in spiritual power any- 
thing experienced in Seattle. 


SOCIAL ACCESSORIES 
We have seen Southern California and de- 


part with the conviction that there is more 
religion to the square mile here than in any 


_other part of this section. The congress was 


taken on Saturday to Claremont to visit Po- 
mona College, and a fine impression was made 
by the four hundred boys and girls about 
equally divided as to sex and nearly all in the 
college grade. The students listened intently 
as Drs. Bosworth, Nash and Gladden pleaded 
wisely and winningly with them to enter the 
ministry, but to seek to serve God whatever 
they concluded to do. Then the students 
served a fine luncheon, sang their college 
song and the congress was whirled away 
through flower gardens and orange groves to 
see the town of Redlands, guests of Pastor 
Williams and his Congregational people, to 
visit Riverside, see its Indian School and speak 
a few words to the dusky students and then 
sit down to a magnificent banquet at the Glen- 
wood Hotel, guests of Pastor Goff and his 
splendid people. 

That scene will be long remembered, tables 
laden with roses and beautiful with shaded 
candles, the room suggestive of the old-time 
Spanish influence, two hundred happy and 
hungry Congregationalists seated there in 
fellowship with the splendid three, Gladden, 
Meredith and McLean, at the head of the 
table, and the hospitable host, Mr. F. A. 
Miller, proprietor of the hotel and trustee of 
the church, heaping everybody with Riverside 
oranges. : 

On Monday there was a similar sharing of 
the honors of hospitality at Long Beach, and 
on Tuesday at that most fitting antechamber 
to heaven—Pasadena. Hera Dr. and Mrs. 
Meredith minister to those who await—not 
sure of anything better—their translation. 
No saloons in these places—plenty in Los 
Angeles, but none in these smaller cities. 
Much and wonderful beauty on every hand, 


**Of many church members today it is true 
that outwardly they are in but inwardly they 
are out.”? Dr. Smith will sail from San Fran- 


tion to the good of man are here. 


DRS. GLADDEN AND SMITH 


Dr, Gladden’s visit has made this a memo- 
rable meeting and he has not spared himself. 
Men have heard him gladly as he has ex- 
pounded his special gospel of the coming and 
much needed social changes, as he has urged 
the promotion of sympathetic relations and 
fair treatment of all classes, as he has spoken 
reverently of the experience of seventy years 
and given his most brotherly word in many 
discussions. 

Dr. Arthur H. Smith has been another force, 
rich in suggestion on every possible topic, 
taking the congress over the same ground 
which you Easterners have been privileged to 
traverse in his company and saying more 
things which will be quoted after the meeting 
than any otherman. For example: ‘‘ We ought 
to have better missionaries in China, but we 
have only such as you preduce.”” ‘* When ex- 
amined by a committee for missionary service, 
they did not ask me, Have you received the 
Spirit of God? but Have you been vaccinated? ” 
**The Epistles—letters which were written by 
the Apostle Paul under high provocation.” \ 


THE DAYS—FATHER AND SON 
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cisco June 26, giving the next month to the 
missionary propaganda on this coast. 


PROFESSOR BOSWORTH’S CONTRIBUTION 


But it seems fair to say that the crowning 
feature of this congress has been the presence 
of Prof. Edward I. Besworth, D. D., of Oberlin. 
He has given daily Bible lectures on the 
teaching of Jesus about God, Prayer, Sin, 
Salvation and Witness. Bearing. With these, 
numerous addresses, sermons and quiet talks 
have been interjected most helpfully through- 
out, 

THE CLIMAX 


But his crowning service to the congress 
has been in leading the body through his 
discussion of Witness-Bearing to the actual 
spending of two hours in the most spiritual 
and frank expression of individual experience 
of God. The program was left blank Wednes- 
day morning by a wise committee who hoped 
that the Spirit would promps to just what 
happened. Men spoke out of their hearts 
things which their best friends had never heard 
them refer to in public before of the grati- 
tude they felt for the leading of God into 
the life of Christian service. 

The great church was well filled and a deep 
hush pervaded the room as Patchell and Day, 
Meredith and Campbell, Merrill and McLean, 
Arthur Smith and Father Bristol spcke quietly 
but with deep earnestness of the most intimate 
experiences of their soul life. Dr. McLean 
told how he became a Christian and the story 
will not be forgotten soon. Father Bristol, 
entering ‘his ninety-second year, declared his 
profound conviction that these last years of his 
old age were the best of his life, and he urged 
younger men to look forward with happy an- 
ticipation. 

After a brief summing up of the teaching 
of the morning, an impressive word of prayer, 
the congress passed on to the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. It is doubtful if those 
present ever felt themselves nearer the throne 
of grace than they had come this morning, 
conducted so quietly and reverently by Pro- 
fessor Bosworth, this prince of expositors, 
who loves to practice as well as preach the 
Civilization of the brotherly man. 

If they get no other reward, Rey. William 
Horace Day and Dr. Warren F. Day, pastor 
and pastor emeritus of the First Church of 
Los Angeles, with their large, generous and 
tireless committees, will be paid in full by the 
thought that they made it possible for this 
body of Congregational pastors to enjoy such 
an experience as Wednesday morning’s meet- 
ing. 

There have been many excellent papers, dis- 
cussions and addresses which this report has 
not space to mention. 


RE-ESTABLISHING CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Careful thought has been given to the needs 
of the Pacific, and a spontaneous subscription 
of some $400 was started to help put that 
paper on its feet. The churches were. urged 
to raise at least $10,000 for this purpose. 

The destruction of our churches about the 
bay and the best methods to follow in restor- 
ing them received long consideration. Con- 
gregationalists everywhere were urged to as- 
sist in this work of rebuilding the churches 
which have been the pride of the denomina- 
tion and whose members are now made poor 
by earthquake and fire. It is advised that 
all funds be sent through the Church Building 
Society, and it is hoped that some of the regu- 
lations of that society, good and wise in ordi- 
nary circumstances, may be waived respecting 
these special gifts. 

The regret of the congress has been that 
more from the north were not here to enjoy 
it. Perhaps by 1909, when the congress meets 
again in Portland, all our churches will have 
waked up to the value of just this inspiration 
and will send their pastors. Then we shall 
see churches multiplied in membership and 
in spiritual power. ; 
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A Word from Dr. Gladden 


The Pacific Coast Congregational Congress 
is a vigorous and enthusiastic endeavor after 
fellowship; I know of no other movement in 
this direction among our churches which un- 
dertakes and promises so much. This is the 
fourth meeting which has brought together 
the representatives of the churches in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Northern and Southern 
California. The papers and addresses to 
which I have been permitted to listen have 
been of a high order, and the discussions have 
been spirited and illuminating. Best of all is 
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the fellowship. How hearty, and breezy and 
unconventional it is. These people like to ke 
together; and they get no end of profit out of 
their association. Look on your maps and 
see the territory from which this congress is 
drawn. It spans the entire width of our na- 
tional domain. Some of these delegates come 
from near the Canadian frontier, some from 
the borders of Mexico. Fellowship for which 
such a price is paid is worth something. 
Should there not be at least two other such 
congresses, in the interval between the meet- 
ings of the national council—one representing 
the Eastern, and the other the Central States? 


after the Earthquake 


Their Appeal to the Congregationalists of the Country 


By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D, D. 


I am just returning from a visit of two 
weeks to the Pacific coast, and, with your per- 
mission, I would like to show your readers 
the situation there as it has presented itself 
to me. 

Undoubtedly the main facts as to losses 
have already been reported in The Congrega- 
tionalist. We have lost five church buildings 
in San Francisco, including the successful 
Chinese Mission of which Jee Gam is pastor; 
and other churches in the region have been 
somewhat injured. Noneof the San Francisco 
churches is in condition to restore its build- 
ings without assistance. 

The loss of the First Church in San Fran- 
cisco is, of course, the heaviest of all. Its 
edifice was valued at $125,000; it was totally 
destroyed by fire; the insurance is $40,000. 
The case of this church is one that strongly 
appeals to Congregationalists. It has had a 
checkered history. Under the brilliant pas- 
torate of Dr. Stone it won, forty years ago, 
large influence upon the coast; afterward, 
under bad leadership, it was wrecked and 
humiliated. When Dr. Adams took up the 
work there about ten years ago the church 
was little better than a forlorn hope. But the 
courage and patience and tact and enthusiasm 
of this pastor have done wonders for this old 
church. Its debt has been paid, its member- 
ship brought back to something like 800; its 
congregations were large as in its palmy days, 
and it wielded an influence second to few in 
the great city. From all his brethren I hear 
the strongest testimony to the heroie work of 
Dr. Adams. He told me that the Sunday pre- 
vious to the earthquake was the greatest day 
he had seen in the First Church. Now, in an 
hour, the edifice is destroyed, and the congre- 
gation and the membership scattered to the 
four winds. Out of the 800 the pastor is now 
able to call together only one or two hun- 
dred. Many of the fugitives will return, but 
the membership of the church will, of course, 
be greatly reduced, and its financial ability, 
for the present, greatly weakened. 

If the church should be rebuilt on the old 
site, the Congregationalists of the country 
must be ready to give strong help. If the 
district in which it stands should be wholly 
rebuilt for mercantile purposes, it would not 
be wise to keep this site. If there should be 
many hotels and apartment houses, the need 
of a down-town church would still be appar- 
ent. But even in such case it might be 
thought expedient to sell the present site, 
which is avery valuable corner, and procure 
another less expensive location in the. near 
neighborhood, saving the difference in the 
value of the land and in the building. In 
that case the church would need less help in re- 
storing its edifice. The policy cannot be deter- 
mined until the character of the new building 
in the neighborhood is developed. And there- 
fore Dr. Adams is wisely advising that a 
cheap temporary stucture be erected on the 
old site, in which the congregation may wor- 
ship until the situation can be better under- 
stood. 


Something of the same uncertainty must 
surround some of the other prostrate churches. 
There will be great changes in conditions; 
there may be considerable shifting of popu- 
lations; it may be wise in some cases to con- 
solidate and.in others to occupy new fields. 
For all these problems the wisdom of the 
brethren on the coast must be trusted. They 
are disposed to act together and they are 
strong and faithful men. We can depend on 
them to work out a line of policy which will 
secure the best interests of the kingdom, and 
we must support them in the most efficient ~ 
manner. 

It must be borne in mind, first of all, that 
while the building problems cannot all be 
settled at once, the need of these churches is 
immediate. If these remnants are to be held 
together and the foundations relaid for future 
growth, aid to these churches must be prompt 
and generous. The financial ability of most 
of them is, for the moment, practically nil. 
But these pastors must be kept alive and kept 
on the ground. The days of the restoration 
of the city will be critieal days and their aid 
willbeneeded. Probably some of the churches 
whose buildings remain will need temporary 
assistance; the incomes of their members are 
largely cut off. And what is true of them may 
also be true of some of the churches in neigh- 
boring cities. 

The appeal of the churches in San Francisco 
and vicinity to the Congregationalists of the 
country is therefore one to which we must 
give immediate and earnest attention. These 
churches have a great ministry before them 
now, in caring for the homeless and the needy. 
How magnificently they have been doing this 
work I cannot stop to tell. Such a record as 
the First Church of Oakland has made in this 
crisis ought to make every man glad that he 
bears the name of Christian. I am sure that 
that great name will mean to thousands a 
great deal more than it ever did before because 
of what this church hasdone. And the others, 
in their measure, have done likewise. 

But it is not only to meet their present 
needs of support and their coming needs of 
reconstruction that these churches call for our 
sympathy and help, but also because of the 
great future which has been committed to 
them. This Pacific coast presents to the 
Christians of this country, Congregational- 
ists and all the rest, a problem of the gravest 
importance. The land has been occupied by 
a noble race; of what they have done we do 
not need to be ashamed. The Pacific Coast 
Congress gives one an impressive idea of 
our Congregational strength. That beautiful 
Southern California is well planted with 
Congregational ideas and institutions; such 
churches as those at Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena and Redlands and Claremont and River- 
side, and such a college as Pomona, are lifting 
a high standard to the coming generations. 

But the Pacific coast is our battle line for 
the next half century; and of course San Fran- 
cisco is the center of the line. San Francisco 
will be rebuilt; there is no doubt about that. 
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The earthquake will not and need not prove a 
serious deterrent. Thsy will build better 
and there will be less danger from seismic 
disturbances. Thoroughly good buildings, on 
good foundations, were not, as a rule, much 
hurt by the earthquake. They will get their 
water mains into better shape and will be able 
to fight fire to better purpose next time. 

That great bay fixes the site of the great 
city of that coast. And that coast will have 
far more to do with the life of this nation 
in the next half-century than it has had in the 
last half-century. The traffic of the Orient 
will be enormous. Andon that coast the Hast 
and the West will come into closest contact. 

The Golden Gate will be well fortified 
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against the warships of other nations; the 
city behind the hill must be morally fortified 
and stocked with Christian ideas not only to 
meet the onset of the faiths and philosophies 
of the Kast, but also to utter, with command- 
ing emphasis, its testimony to the truths of 
our religion. San Francisco is, religiously, 
one of the strategic points on this continent, 
and we must see to it, and see to it now, that, 
in its rebuilding, its forces are strengthened 
to meet the demand that will be made upon 
them. The Orientals who come to this coun- 
try will get, in San Francisco, their first im- 
pression of Christian civilization. We must 
all do what we can to make it secure that this 
impression shall be the right impression. 


International Arbitration Conference 


Another Noteworthy Gathering at Lake Mohonk 


An ideal place for a conference on world 
peace is Lake Mohonk. Aneyriein the moun- 
tains, six miles from the railroad, yet within 
easy access from New York, it seems far away 
from the world’s tumult and strife. Each sea- 
son adds new features of beauty to its rare 
natural charms, through the genius of its 
loved and honored proprietor, Mr. Albert K. 
Smiley, and his younger brother, Daniel. To 
see its spacious halls and parlors just after 
opening with a handful of guests and then a 
few hours later filled with several hundreds, 
at home and_apparently well acquainted as a 
vast household, is to witness a wonder. This 
was the scene we looked at on Tuesday, 
May 29. The next morning the number was 
augmented by many fresh arrivals when the 
twelfth conference on International Arbitra- 
tion opened in the great parlor. The day was 
cloudless. The lake was a burnished mirror. 
The gray crags were clothed with fresh green 
leaves of forest trees and the darker shades 
of spruce and pine. The wide windows and 
open doors gave thé assembly the air of an 
encampment. 

So varied and distinguished a company is 
rarely brought together. It included sixteen 
diplomats and public officials who have repre- 
sented the United States in foreign nations, 
eleven judges of Supreme Courts, twelve mem- 
bers of our National Congress, a much longer 
list of presidents and professors of universi- 
ties and colleges, editors and journalists, 
clergymen, lawyers, business men,| many of 
whom brought wives and daughters. About 
three hundred and fifty guests had accepted 
Mr. Smiley’s invitation to participate in three 
days’ discussion of measures to settle without 
war the disputes between nations. This was 
much the largest conference yet held, and 
some two hundred others were interested 
attendants. 

Morning devotions, held every day during 
the hotel season, presented a remarkable and 
picturesque group around the president’s 
table. Cardinal Gibbons was resplendent in 
his official red cap and robe. Around him 
were Bishop McVickar of Rhode Island, Hon. 
Oscar S. Straus, former United States Min- 
ister to Turkey, -Justice Brewer of the 
United States Supreme Court, Prof. Masujiro 
Honda of Tokyo, Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
several others representing different religious 
denominations. A Quaker read the Scrip- 
tures, a Roman Catholic Cardinal led in 
prayer on one morning and an Episcopal 
bishop on another, using prayers from the 
Book of Common Prayer and adding petitions 
in his own words, with especial mention 
of the King and Queen of Spain on their 
wedding day, while Jew and Catholic, Pres- 
byterian, Congregationalist, Baptist and de- 
yout men of different nations united in a 
song of praise. 

The space at my disposal wiM not allow of 
extended mention of the many papers and 
addresses all kept rigidly within prescribed 
limits, none of them more than twenty and 


the majority within four minutes. The his- 
tory of The Hague Court of Arbitration was 
sketched, and the topics to be considered at 
the second conference were outlined. The 
coming Pan-American Conference at Rio 
Janeiro was discussed. The principal speak- 
ers were appointed representatives of the 
United States at these assemblies. Over fifty 
peace societies, national and-~ international, 
sent delegates, many of whom took part in 
the deliberations. Of outstanding interest 
were the addresses of the president, Ex: Sec- 
retary Foster, Cardinal Gibbons, on The 
Triumph of Peace, The Introduction of the 
Peace Movement into Practical Politics by 
Congressman Richard Bartholdt of Missouri, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott on The Purpose of the 
Arbitration Conference, the discussion of the 
Pan-American Conference by Mr. Charles 
M. Pepper and of The Hague Conference by 
Hon. Messrs. William L. Penfield and Clifton 
R. Breckenridge. But some of the briefer 
addresses not announced in the regular pro- 
gram were not second to these in interest, 
among them those by Hon. James L. Slayton 
of Texas, William Dudley Foulke of Indiana, 
Mr. St. Clair McKelway of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Mr. C. S. Hamlin and Mr. S. B. Capen 
of Boston, Bishop McVickar, Justice Brewer, 
Professor Honda and Admiral Barker. 

The conference was united in its desire for 
the establishment of a permanent court of 
arbitration at The Hague with stated sittings. 
This has been looked forward to for some 
years by those assembling annually at Lake 
Mohonk. At this session the idea found defi- 
nite expression of the creation of a legislative 
body representing all nations which shall 
shape and codify international law. Beyond 
that is the adumbration of a possible police 
force, an army organized and authorized by 
all nations, with one head, which shall enforce 
without war the decrees of The Hague Court 
and the law of a world legislature. This con- 
ception of the unity of nations in practical 
operation is perhaps too large an idea for a 
popular assemblage even composed of so able 
men and women as the Lake Mohonk confer- 
ence to discuss in detail. It was put forth 
with effective illustrations by Dr. Abbott, and 
often enough referred to as his dream to show 
that it found a lodgment in many minds. 

Two tendencies were manifest in the dis- 
cussions. One was to emphasize the practi- 
cability of immediate arbitration on many 
matters which heretofore have caused wars, 
and to encourage the use of the power of the 
United States to prevent war by taking active 
part in composing differences between nations 
as they arise. This policy, hardly considered 
feasible or desirable a few years ago, seemed 
to be unanimously approved at this conference. 
The other tendency was to urge the limita- 
tion and reduction of our army and navy as 
an assurance to the nations that we mean 
what we say when we advocate world peace. 
Here the conference was divided, some in 
sisting that the voice of this country will be 


little heeded by other Powers unless we are 
prepared to enforce and to join adequately 
with other nations in enforcing just demands 
for the use of peaceful arbitration of differ- 
ences instead of settling them by war. On 


the other side, some were even more urgent - 


that the maintenance of a strong navy espe- 
cially would afford a constant ‘temptation to 
the people to encourage war. This division 
was made clear by a resolution introduced by 
Mr. Robert Treat Paine calling on the United 
States Senate to refuse the appropriation for 
building the proposed great battleship, and 
an attempt to secure an immediate vote of the 
conference for it without the usual reference 
to the business committee. A considerable 
majority favored such aetion, which was sup- 
ported by some of the most prominent mem- 
bers, including Justice Brewer and ex-Secre- 
tary Foster, bat the minority was so strong 
that it was seen that the effect of forcing the 
resolution through would have weakened: the 
influence of the conference,.and it went into 
the hands of the business committee to come 
forth quite a harmless suggestion, requesting 
President Roosevelt to invite The Hague Con- 
ference to make the question of limitation 
and possible reduction of armament a topic 
for its consideration. 

One evidence of the wise statesmanship of 
the host of Lake Mohonk appears in his hav- 
ing invited chambers of commeree and other 
business men’s organizations to send dele- 
gates and securing the attendance of repre- 
sentatives at the conference of more than 
fifty of these, from Seattle, Wn., to Port- 
land, Me. The business men’s meetings by 
themselves and the session wholly given up 
to addresses by them were a prominent fea- 
ture, and several of them testified to having 
become possessed by the conviction of the 
practicability of international arbitration, of 
its great value to business in assuring stable 
conditions of trade and commerce and of their 
purpose to enlighten their organizations con- 
cerning the aims and work of the conference. 
They have gone back to their homes with new 
knowledge of the work to be done in the 
coming Pan-American and Hague conferences 
and impressed with their great importance. 
The purposes of these conferences, with sug- 
gestions as to the subjects to be discussed by 
them, were expressed in resolutions unani- 
mously adopted. 

Hon. D. C. Gilman gave a summary of the 
work done during the past year in instructing 
and interesting students of colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country, which was sup- 
plemented by addresses of President Faunce 
of Brown and Prof. J. B. Clark of Columbia. 
By no means the least valuable result of the 
conference is the awakened interest and the 
enlightenment through informal conversation 
on the subject of men and women from all 
parts of the country, thrown together under 
the same roof for several days, at table, on 
walks and rides through miles of mountain 
scenery, planned and provided by the host of 
the Lake Mohonk House. A, Ei D. 


A Remedy for Sunday Studying 


The article in the issue of May 5 on Sunday 
Study in Our Colleges is timely and interest- 
ing. I believe that the remedy for the present. 
undesirable state of affairs is simple and in 
the hands of those who can readily apply it. 

With recitations arranged for the opening 
hour of Monday the ordinary student is prac- 


tically forced to study on Sunday. With no ~ 


recitation period coming on Monday before 
10 A. M., the ordinary student would not think 
of such a practice. At least, this is the result. 
of my experience and observation in my own 
college when this last mentioned arrangement. 
was maintained. ; 
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To get good is animal; to do good is human; 
to be good is divine.—James Martineau. 
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Grandpa Owl’s Secret 
BY HERBERT A. JUMP 


O Ben, O Ben! 


“‘Cheep, cheep, cheep! 
Do you want some fun?’”’ 

“‘Chir-rup-ity, chir-rup ity, up-ity! Of 
course, Master Chippy. What shall it 
be?” 

It was after midday, and all the birds 
except Master Chipping Sparrow and Ben 
the Bluebird were resting quietly in the 
top of the Old Pine Tree getting their 
voices in shape for their twilight concert. 
There were Grandpa Owl, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrush and all the little Thrushes, Dicky 
Robin and Charley Chickadee, the Black- 
bird Brothers and their cousin the Mead- 
owlark, and more kinds of Sparrows than 
you have fingers and thumbs. 

‘*Cheep, cheep, it’s this—to fly down to 
the Stone Church to hear the children 
sing.”’ 

“Pooh! what do children know about 
singing? They aren’t birds. Anyway you 
can’t hear them decently. You have to 
sit on a topply branch outside the church 
window, don’t you? And just when they 
come to the nicest part, the sexton pops 
up and shuts the window because some 
old lady felt a draught.”’ 

“Not this time, Ben. It’s to be a Chil- 
dren’s Festival, and the children are going 
to sing outdoors under the Maple Trees 
by the side of the church.” 

“Well, I’m surprised! I didn’t sup- 
pose the men-people had learned enough 
to see that outdoors is a great deal better 
than indoors these nice spring days. All 
right. You go ahead,” and with that 
Master Chipping Sparrow and his friend, 


Ben the Bluebird, started down from the . 


Old Pine Tree. 

The Children’s Festival was a regular 
thing in Happytown. Every June just as 
the dandelions began to feather, all the 
churches of the village got together on a 
Sunday morning and held an open-air 
service under the Maple Trees, at which 
the children sang the songs they had been 
learning indoors through the winter. And 
today, when Chippy and Ben arrived, it 
was the Saturday before the Sunday, and 
the children were practicing for the last 
time. 

» Ona platform in front of them all stood 


-@ man with a stick, and as he waved it 


back and forth the children sang, O, so 
beautifully. But after a few moments 


“most of them stopped, and only two, a 


boy and girl, kept on singing. 

‘‘Who are they? asked Ben. 

“‘Karland Gretchen,” answered Chippy. 
“‘'They are the nicest singers in the whole 


crowd, and I guess I know why, too.” 


“Youdo? Why is it?” 

“They belong to the ‘B. F. §.’s,’ yes, 
they started it.” : 

‘What! they started the ‘ Bird Friends’ 
Society’ that builds such nice bird-houses 
for us, and feeds us in the winter time, 
and puts the little water basins for us in 


the apple trees? No wonder they can 


sing |!.”’ 


“Yes, and only this morning I saw 
Karl had just finished another bird-house 
—O, the cutest one! and I suspect he’ll 
be putting it up in the tree before night.” 

* Aha, glad you told me.”’ 

When Karl and his sister had finished 
their duet the rehearsal came to an end. 
As they started for home the man with 
the stick said to them, 

‘Take good care of yourselves tonight, 
children, for if you two couldn’t sing to- 
morrow I don’t know what would happen 
to our Festival.”’ 

The birds caught his words just as they 
flew back to the Old Pine Tree. 

That evening when the birds were giv- 
ing their concert, Ben slipped away be- 
fore the program was over and started 
down to look at Karl’s new bird-house. 

“Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh!’’ What an ex- 
cited little Bluebird arrived back in the 
Old Pine Tree a few moments later! 

““What has happened?’”’ asked all the 
birds in chorus. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” shrieked Ben, ‘‘ Karl 
has fallen out of the apple tree and 
broken his leg. I came down just in 
time to see them carrying him into the 
house. He was nailing a brand-new bird- 
house onto one of the apple-tree limbs 
when his ladder slipped and down he 
tumbled. And now he can’t sing at the 
Festival, and Gretchen can’t either, and 
the Choirmaster won’t know what to do. 
Boo, hoo, hoo!” 

And then there was a solemn time up 
in the Old Pine Tree, I can tell you. The 
birds felt so sorry because Karl had been 
hurt while he was doing them a kindness. 
Just as they were all wondering what 
would happen to the Festival the old Owl 
from the topmost branch shouted out, 
“‘T have an idea.’’ Every bird became 
still, for when the Owl had an idea, it 
generally was a good one. 

‘““My idea is this,’’ he began very 
solemnly and slowly, ‘‘tomorrow morn- 
ing—when ten o’clock comes—we’ll”. . . 
but then Grandpa Owl became so anxious 
that no one but the birds should hear his 
secret that he lowered his voice to a 
whisper, and I couldn’t catch another 
word. 

Anyway it must have been a good 
“idea,” for a tremendous chattering be- 
gan as soon as he finished speaking. 
Then after the birds had talked it all 
over, they combed down their feathers 
for bed, and before long they were fast 
asleep, all except the Old Owl who fre- 
quently stayed awake through the night 
because the moon didn’t hurt his eyes as 
the sun did. 

It was Sunday morning, the day of the 
Festival. 

‘Cheep, cheep, cheep! isn’t it a rosy 
morning? ”’ called out the Chipping Spar- 
row to Ben the Bluebird. 

‘“‘Chir-rup ity, rup-ity, rup-ity ! indeed it 
is,” answered Ben. ‘‘ But we know some- 
thing we shan’t tell, don’t we? There’s 
a Red Squirrel been asking me all the 


morning what Grandpa Owl said last 
night, but ha, ha! he’ll have to whistle 
before he’ll ever learn from‘me.”’ 

**Maybe he’ll learn without your telling 
him before night,’”’ and Chippy looked ag: 
mysterious as it is} possible for a Chippy 
to look. 

Yes, there was something interesting 
going to happen among the birds that 
Sunday, no doubt about it. But the 
secret was well kept—birds tell men- 
people’s secrets, but they don’t tell their 
own—and before long it was ten o’clock 
and the fathers and {mothers and boys 
and girls of Happytown were gathered at 
the Stone Church for the Children’s Fes- 
tival, 

When the proper moment arrived, |the 
Choirmaster stood up, waved his stick, 
and the singing began. It was good, but 
somehow it didn’t go nearly as well as it 
had gone the day before when Karl and 
Gretchen were helping. And people were 
beginning to think the Festival wouldn’t 
amount to much after all—when some- 
thing happened, something that never 
happened before nor since. 


It began with a queer rustling sound off 
in the direction of the Old Pine Tree, 
then the people saw a black cloud moving 
swiftly down toward the Stone Church. 
A minute later they discovered to their 
amazement that it was made up of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of birds, crowded 
together so that they could hardly use 
their wings. First came a bustling Chip- 
ping Sparrow, then a plump little Blue. 
bird, then a clumsy old Owl, then 0, 
such a lot of birds you couldn’t begin to 
name them all. There were Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrush and all the little Thrushes, and 
all the rest you have heard about, but 
more you haven’t heard about—the Bobo- 
links, the Phcebes, the Baltimore Orioles, 
the Warblers and many besides. 

And when they arrived at the Maple 
Trees right over where the children were 
singing, they perched on the big limbs 
and the little limbs and the twigs until 
the trees were as full of birds as they had 
been of snow-flakes in the winter time. 
Then they began to sing, and O, what 
singing! Trills and whistles and runs 
and quavers—it sounded as though all 
the sunbeams had been turned into music. 
Some birds wagged their tails when they 
sang, others stood on their toes, others: 
spread their wings wide open. Not all 
their voices would have been pretty if 
you had heard them alone, but caroling 
together they made such an ocean of 
sweet sound it seemed the very heayens 
were raining down laughter. 

Some of the people thought they sang 
“Karl, Karl, Karl,’ others said it was 
“‘Gretchen, Gretchen,” and still others 
declared their words were ‘Thank you, 
Thank you.” Anyway they sang some 
song that was as happy as happy could 
be, and kept it up for several minutes 
before they began slowly to rise from the 
Maple Trees and circle back to the Old 
Pine. And again a little Chipping Spar. 


$22 


row and a jolly Bluebird led the proces- 
sion, and a sleepy Owl that was having 
a hard time of it in the bright sunlight 
followed close after. 

For a moment after the song had ceased, 
no one said a word. The Choirmaster 
was the first to speak. 

*‘Friends,’’ he said solemnly, ‘‘I under- 
stand it. Karl couldn’t be here to sing 
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in the Festival, and his sister couldn’t 
be here, so the birds came to take their 
places.” 

And no sooner had he said it than every- 
body knew that it was so, and the next 
instant they were all shouting for Karl, 
and a moment later for Gretchen. And 
then they all started for Karl’s house to 
tell him and his sister what had taken 
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place. And when he heard it, how happy 
he was! and when Gretchen heard it, how 
happy she was! and how happy everybody 
was—in fact, it was a real Happy-town 
that day. 

And now I suspect you haye guessed 
Grandpa Owl’s secret which the Red 
Squirrel tried so hard to learn from Ben 
the Bluebird. 


The Home and Its Outlook 


A Rose from Home 


No more for me red Jacqueminots, 
Nor sweet La France, with pink leaves 
curled; 
But I will keep this wee white rose, 
‘That came to me across the world. 


Across the world—ah little rose! 
By mountain pass and dusty plain, 
You came to say: ‘‘ The vine still grows, 
And waits for you to come again. 


“© And now the summer dreams o’er all; 
The last fair, creamy buds unclose, 
And silken petals fluttering fall 
In every gentle wind that blows; 


And June is sweet at home today ”— 
Ah, but my heart already knows 
The whole of what you come to say, 
You little, white Ohio rose! 
—Marian Warner Wildman. 


OMETIMES it is difficult to see where 

duties lie. Yet, one seldom makes a 
mistake by taking the first one that offers, 
no matter how simple 
it may be. This was 
recently demonstrated when our janitor’s 
wife invited us to her room to see some 
of her needlework. She is a wage-earner, 
with burdens of her own to carry, but 
finds an anodyne in ministering to others. 
Three paper boxes stood on atable. One 
by one the lids were removed, showing an 
outfit of underclothing for the coming 
birthday of a little girl of seven years, 
whose sick mother was unable to do any 
sewing for the child. The material was 
inexpensive, but the garments were neatly 
trimmed with lace and, altogether, the 
outfit was worthy any child’s acceptance. 
In every town women regularly meet in 
**Sewing Circles’’ to make garments for 
‘the poor. This is well and commendable, 
but often, in the very house where we 
live, or in a neighboring dwelling, the 
‘first duty might be to lift the burden from 
some tired mother, by a little handiwork 
‘or gentle ministration. 


Next=Door Helpfulness 


4 “HE LATEST and most accurate word 
& about cereal breakfast foods is to be 
found in the new ‘‘ Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
249’ prepared under the 
direction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Chem- 
ical composition, digestibility and nutri- 
tive value are all considered, and inform- 
ing tables are furnished to guide the 
intelligent housewife who wishes to pro- 
vide an economical and palatable menu. 
‘We learn that cereals are rightly popular 
at American tables. They supply actual 
digestible nutrients more cheaply than 
any other class of foods except dried 
jegumes. These breakfast foods are of 
much value in the diet of young children, 
while for the aged their use is recom- 
‘mended with equal heartiness, provided 


Breakfast Cereals 


always they are properly cooked. Em- 
phasis is laid upon this point for thor- 
oughness of cooking is a factor which 
bears directly upon digestibility as well 
as palatableness. Of the five cereals most 
commonly used, oats contains the largest 
quanties of the important nutrients with 
a fairly low proportion of crude fiber. 
Wheat ranks very close, and next comes 
corn, rich in carbohydrates and fat but 
less digestible, and rice, poor in protein 
but remarkably free from crude fiber. 
Barley is also to be commended. The only 
advantage in using the comparatively 
expensive ready-to-eat and pre-digested 
brands lies in convenience and pleasant 
variety, for they do not yield extra nutri- 
tive values for their higher cost. All 
this and much more information, freely 
to be obtained, is a corrective to skill- 
ful advertising and greatly enlarges the 
housekeeper’s reliable data about foods. 


The Baptism of Marion 
BY REV. HERBERT GOULD CROCKER 


We read that well nigh a million immigrants 
landed on our shores last year, but have we 
thought what that means in heartache for 
thousands in loneliness, struggle with new 
conditions, a new language and new customs, 
calling for a bravery of heart which crowns 
multitudes of them heroes of the common life? 

Now and then a glimpse of their life is re- 
vealed to our view. Let me take you into a 
simple home in a New York city. I shall call 
it the home of Mr. Abraham, though that is 
not his name. He was born on Mt. Lebanon, 
and there first reared his home. We had a 
wife and child, and there was also a little 
grave. But he looked across the waters and 
*“ followed the gleam’’ to the United States. 

Seven years stole past, years of separation 
from wife and boy, before the peddler’s pack 
and the sale of fruit yielded enough for the 
coming of the two from Syria. Now they are 
here: the boy of eleven, with a swarthy com- 
plexion, but a kind heart, a keen eye and an 
aspiration higher than the summit of Lebanon; 
and the wife having yet but a meager knowl- 
edge of English, but sweet and bright of 
countenance; and then the little life which 
calls forth my story. 

Marion is a charming baby of nine months; 
dark, as all Syrians are, and a true child of 
Syria, though never having seen Eastern skies, 
with a head of black hair which would furnish 
forth the crowns of several American babies, 
and eyes so dark that American eyes seem 
colorless in comparison, 

** How many Syrians are there in the city?” 
(A city of 43,000 people.) 

**Only four families,” the sister-in-law re- 
plied. 

** And how do you like the United States?’ 

** Well, I should like to go back to Lebanon, 
but my husband would not, so we stay.”’ 

** Are the means of livelihood easier to be 
obtained here?” 

**T think not,” she said. ‘‘I can see no dif- 
ference, and there when we were sick and in 
trouble, we had our friends—and it means 


much.’’ And O the pathos she put into those 
words, it means much, “‘I have lost my 
mother and two children since I came,’’ 
she said. 

And then the pastor began to realize some- 
thing of what it means to Jeave friends and 
home and kindred and Lebanon, and ecme to 
us, to carry a pack or peddle fruit and wait 
for others to come. 

Little Marion had been ill. For over a week 
a strange whiteness had made a contrast with 
that wealth of black hair—and to have a little 
child sick, and far off here in America away 
from home and church, and not baptized, that 
was the parents’ trouble. , 

Mr. and Mrs. Abraham are members of the 
Greek Orthodox Church. They are religious 
people, but four families cannot support a 
church, and Mr. Abraham and son have been 
attending the Congregational church, with 
unfailing regularity, little Marion necessitat- 
ing Mrs. Abraham’s absence. Theunbaptized 
baby and no priest presented a problem to 
their devout minds, and there was nothing to 
be done but to send for a priest to a city some 
hundred and fifty miles away. But he could 
not come, and in desperation the father ap- 
pealed to a msamber of the Congregational 
church, and he to the pastor, who went at the 
hour appointed to baptize baby Marion, not 
knowing the circumstances and expecting the 
ordinary service of christening a child. 

But that was not what Mr. Abraham had 
planned for. Upon his arrival the pastor was 
asked in regard to the size of the tub required. 
The awestruck minister, never having offici- 
ated as a priest of the Kastern Church, neither 
having served as a Baptist minister, made a 
rapid mathematical calculation and chose the 
larger tub. 7 

By this time the neighbors began to arrive. 
Imagine the consternation of the inexperienced 
pastor when a neighbor remarked that Mr. 
Abraham wanted the child dipped three times, 
head first, according to the custom in Syria. 

Outwardly the assent was confidently given, 
inwardly there were many misgivings as to 
whether the pastor, a young man not accus- 
tomed to handling babies, at least in a tub, 
would ever be able to perform the act accord- 
ing to the laws of physiology. He had grave 
fears for the child’s physical safety in his 
charge. But Paul had his ‘‘perils of waters’’ 
and why should not Marion? 

While the room was being filled with neigh- 
bors, the preparation continued. The water 
was being heated and little Marion was dressed 
in the prettiest of dresses and white shoes, 
which were soon to be laid aside for the ordeal. 

It was a solemn occasion. No one with a 
spark of reverence or human sympathy could 
have smiled. That simple room was a sanctu- 
ary. The hour was God’s hour. The God of 
Lebanon was there. 

I removed my cuffs and rolled up my sleeves, 
I lifted my voice in prayer. Then Mr. Abra- 
ham, who had previously said he would show 
me how to dip the child—one more lesson in 
pastoral theology, which I felt had been sadly 
neglected in this point—plunged the child in, 


head first, face downward, and describing a 


kind of half circle brought it out again head 
first, having had it entirely immersed. I 
stretched forth my hands to take it, then the 
father said, ‘* That is once, shall I do it the 
other two times?’’ I said; ‘‘ yes! yes!’ and 
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so the baptism was completed, a humble 
prayer falling from my lips. 

Now the Greek Orthodox Church would con- 
sider the child baptized, although the minister 
was neither Greek nor orthodox, for baptism 
is not exclusively a priestly function. But if 
the child were still unbaptized, the pastor is 
not. He received a baptism anew in that 
solemn hour, a baptism which will go with 
him through life. 

I have witnessed baptisms in churches when 
the service was performed with due solemnity 
but never one has so impressed me as it did 
in that humble Syrian home. God blessed 
the baptisms of John the Baptizar, and of 
Peter who led the eunuch to the nearest pool 
of water, and will he not bless that little child 
and her parents so far away from Lebanon 
but so near to the Lebanon of God? 

How many Americans would send a hun- 
dred and fifty miles for a minister to come to 
christen their child? Is it not here again that 
Syria has a teaching for us? Amid the loneli- 
ness and isolation of American life these chil- 
dren of God keep the altars brightly burning. 

The loving mother gave her baby to be 
baptized by one whose language she could 
not understand. But it was an hour in which 
we spoke not a language of words but of 
soul, God’s universal language. 


better understand that Syrian hearts are just 

as tender, perhaps more so than ours, and 

that East and West are not too far apart to 

clasp hands together, and that Greek Ortho- 

doxy and American Protestantism can both 

minister to human needs in the service of God! 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Sunshine for Children 


Luther Burbank, the famous plant lover 
and plant-breeder of California, who by patient 
study and experiment has produced many new 
forms of flowers and fruits, contributes an 
article to the May Century on The Training of 
the Human Plant. The analogies he draws 
between cultivating plants and rearing chil- 
dren are of great practical suggestiveness to 
parents and teachers, as shown by this little 
selection about sunshine: 


I cannot carry a great plant-breeding 
test to a successful culmination at the 
end of a long period of years without three 
things, among many others, but these 
three are absolutely essential—sunshine, 
good air and nourishing food. : 

Take the first, both in its literal and 
figurative sense—sunshine. Surround the 
children with every possible cheer. I do 
not mean to pamper them, to make them 
weak; they need the winds, just as the 
plants do, to strengthen them and to 
make them self-reliant. If you want 
your child to grow up into a sane, normal 
man, a good citizen, a support of the 
state you must keep him in the sunshine. 
Keep him happy. You cannot do this if 
you have a sour face yourself. Smiles 
and laughter cost. nothing. 

Costly clothing, too fine to stand the 
wear and tear of a tramp in the woods or 
sliding down a haystack or a cellar door, 


‘are a dead weight upon your child. I 


believe in good clothes, good strong, 
serviceable clothes for young children— 


~elothes that fit and look well; for they 


tend to mental strength, to self-respect. 
But there are thousands of parents who, 
having not studied the tremendous prob- 
lems of environmental surroundings, and 
having no conception of the influence of 
these surroundings, fail to recognize the 
fact that either an overdressed or a poorly 
dressed boy is handicapped. 

Do not be cross with the child; you 
cannot afford it. If you arecultivating a 


& 


Shall we not . 
» all learn to speak it more? And shall we not 


plant, developing it into something finer 
and nobler, you must love it, not hate it; 
be gentle with it, not abusive; be firm, 
never harsh. I give the plants upon 
which I am at work ina test, whether a 
single one or a hundred thousand, the 
best possible environment. So should it 
be with a child, if you want to develop it 
in right ways. Let the children have 
music, let them have pictures, let them 
have laughter, let them have a good time; 
not an idle time, but one full of cheerful 
occupation. Surround them with all the 
beautiful things you can. 

Plants should be given sun and air and 
the blue sky ; give them to your boys and 
girls. I do not mean for a day or a 
month, but for all the years. We cannot 
treat a plant tenderly one day and harshly 
the next; they cannot stand it. Remem- 
ber that you are training not only for 
today, but for all the future, for all pos- 
terity. 


The Dream 


The broad moon blazed athwart the street, 
Adown the vulgar way; 

I met myself that used to be 
In this unblest today. 


Pity for those who meet the dead, 
Avenging wrongs of yore; 

But Christ have pity on him who meets 
Himself that is no more. 


His face was as the morning star, 
His eyes were full of light; 

Singing he went—of holy songs 
That rest not day nor night. 


The same old visions of dead things 
Hung round him like a prayer; 

A pack of dreams was on hi3 back, 
And a halo in his hair. 


He wore his rags so well, so well, 
His step was angel-gay; 

As one whose clouds of glory trail 
About him day by day. 


I met him where the four roads meet, 
Hard by the money mart; 

He turned and gazed into my eyes, 
And pierced into my heart. 


4 

** So, fool, I know you well,’”’ I said, 
The words fell swift and hot. 

Sternly he spoke: ‘‘So, fool,’”’ he said, 
** 80, fool—I know you not.”’ 


He passed, that self that is no more, 
Adown the drift of years; 
And left a silence on the street 
And a passion of vain tears. 2 
—Margaret Baillie Saunders, in Saints in 
Society. 


A Friendship Calendar 


Of all calendars that were ever invented or 
made, none was more full of possibilities 
as the new Friendship Calendar for 1907. 
Does it seem early to talk about calendars in 
June? Wait a bit and see of what this con- 
sists. It is no cut-and-dried printed affair 
with the work all done for you. It offers an 
opportunity to send an absent friend 365 mes- 
sages, with the personal touch which makes 
an ideal gift. The good-sized blank sheets are 
dated all ready for decoration, greeting, poem, 
Scriptural message, snap-shot—whatever you 
may like to pass on to an absent member of 
your household, to a lonely shut-in or mis- 
sionary worker, and the difficulties of mount- 
ing and binding have all been surmounted. 
By beginning early and enlisting the help of 
other friends, the labor of compilation will be 
made easy, and the expense can be divided. , 
[Friendship Calendar Co., New Britain, Ct. 
$1.00 postpaid. ] 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


And He said unto them, When ye pray, 
say Father. 


Father is a familiar word, it frighteth 
not the sinner, but rather inclineth his 
heart to love and be pleased with the 
remembrance of him. Hence Christ also, 
when he would have us to pray with godly 
boldness, puts this word Father into our 
mouths, concluding thereby, that by the 
familiarity that by such a word is inti- 
mated, the children of God may take 
more boldness to pray for and ask great 

‘things.—John Bunyan. 


Sonship, brotherhood. The two are one. 
The one means the other. If divine wor- 
ship does not mean human brotherhood, 
then somehow we have missed our way 
in every interpretation of the Christian 
gospel.—C. Silvester Horne. 


Father! the sweetest, dearest name 
That men or angels know! 

Fountain of life, that had no fount 
From which itself could flow! 


Thou comest not, Thou goest not; 
Thou wert not, wilt not be; 
Eternity is but a thought 
By which we think of Thee. 


All fathers learn their craft from Thee; 
All loves are shadows cast 

From the beautiful eternal hills 
Of Thine unbeginning past. 


Theére’s not a craving in the mind 
Thou dost not meet and still; 
There’s not a wish the heart can have, 
Which Thou dost not fulfill. 
—F. W. Faber. 


Of all children, the children of God are 
the most obliged to obedience; for he is 
both the wisest and the most loving of 
fathers. And thesum ofall his commands 
is that which is their glory and happiness, 
that they endeavor to be like him.— Robert 
Leighton. 


We are made for God, as we are made 
for bread, and for knowledge, and for 
love, and without God we die. The child 
cannot do without the father. The father 
cannot do without the child.—N. McGee 
Waters. 


Between Thee and me, my Father, 
let no veil come but the needful veil 
of mystery between Thy majesty and 
my humanity. For, lo, I come as a 
child, assured of Thine everlasting 
love and that in my most troubled 
hours I am neither forgotten nor for- 
saken. If I find Thee not, my Father, 
to whom shallI go? Let me be Thy 
child, with the same obedient trust 
wherewith Christ lived on earth and 
walked with Thee. Come to my 
heatt, and make it a dwellingplace 
for Thy test. Purify my thoughts 
and desires, enrich my soul with gta- 
cious experiences, give me the peace 
of Christ and make all things work 
together for my good according to 
Thy word. And may the joy of 
Thy house enlighten my days and 
the communion of Thy children be 
my delight. For Thou art my Help 
and my Deliverer, my Friend and 
Hope for evermore. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


“Vou'd scarce expect one of my age” 


Dear Mr. Martin: About that old piece— 


You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public, on the stage; 
But if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 

Is that all of it? Where can it be found? 
Who wrote it? 

Norfolk, Ct. Bip Cleii<, 

No, indeed, it is not all! The whole 
can be found in “ The Columbian Orator,” 
containing A Variety of Original and 
Selected Pieces; together with Rules; 
Calculated to Improve Youth and Others 
in the Ornamental and Useful Art of 
Eloquence.’’ This book was first pub- 
lished in 1797 in Boston; one of my two 
copies is dated 1810: ‘‘Printed for the 
AUTHOR; and sold at his Book.Store, 
No. 44, Cornhill, and by the Booksellers 
in general.”” But the book is not sold 
by booksellers in general now—although 
one might perhaps find it (by paying 
enough) in one of the antiquarian book- 
stores on the present Cornhill. So I will 
copy it in full from the Columbian Or- 
ator, its title there being: ‘‘ Lines spoken 
at a School-Exhibition, by a Little Boy 
seven Years old.’ 

You’d scarce expect one of my age, 
To speak in public, on the stage; 
And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 
Large streams from little fountains flow; 
Tall oaks from little acorn grow; 
And though I now am small and young, 
Of judgment weak and feeble tongue; 
Yet all great learned men like me. 
Once learn’d to read their A, B, C. 
But why may not Columbia’s soil 
Rear men as great as Britain’s isle; 
Exceed what Greece and Rome have done, 
Or any land beneath the sun? 
Mayn’t Massachusetts boast as great 
As any other sister State? 
Or, where’s the town, go far and near, 
That does not find a rival here? 
Or where’s the boy, but three feet high, 
Who’s made improvements more than I? 
These thoughts inspire my youthful mind 
To be the greatest of mankind; 
Great, not like Cesar, stain’d with blood; 
But only great, as I am good. 

‘““Who wrote it?’’ It has been often 
attributed to Edward Everett, either as 
the author or the speaker, but he himself 
distinctly denied this. When a little boy 
in the Dorchester schools, he did speak 
a piece written for him by Rey. Thaddeus 
Mason Harris, which began, 

Pray how should I, a little lad, 
In speaking, make a figure? 
You’re only joking, I’m afraid— 
Do wait till I am bigger. 

The writer of our piece was another 
Everett—David—a native of Princeton, 
Mass., and graduate of Dartmouth in 
1795. Before entering college he taught 
the grammar school in New Ipswich, 
N. H., at which time (1791) he wrote the 
‘‘Lines.” The “Little Boy of Ssven 
Years Old’”’ for whom they were written 
is also known—Ephraim Hartwell Farrar 
(son of the life-long minister of New 
Ipswich, Samuel Farrar); he recited them 
at the annual ‘‘exhibition’”’ of the school. 
But although Hartwell Farrar was the 
first to speak them, he was by no means 
the last! When Caleb Bingham, who was 
also a Dartmouth graduate, after teach- 
ing at the ‘“‘Moor’s Charity School” at 
Hanover, at Lieut -Goy. Phillips’s School 


at Andover, and in the ‘‘town reading 
school’? in Boston, became a publisher 
and bookseller, he prepared the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Precepter’’ and ‘‘Columbian Ora- 
tor,” of which hundreds of thousands 
were issued. This sufficiently accounts 
for the great popularity of our little 
poem, for it is safe to say that there 
was probably no village in all the East- 
ern States—and there was scarcely any. 
‘“West’”’ then—where some “‘boy but 
three feet high ”’ did not have his youth- 
ful mind inspired by this declamation 
“‘to be the greatest of mankind’’! 

It is a curious fact that the lines when 
written in New Ipswich had ‘‘ New Hamp- 
shire’’ in place of ‘‘Massachusetts,”’ and 
“*Federal’’ instead of ‘‘sister’’ (State). 
The first change was a natural one for 
publication in Boston; the other is said 
to be owing to the author’s change of 
politics when he became an editor (Boston 
Patriot), in opposition to the ‘‘Federal- 
ists.’”’ Dr. Samuel A. Green of the Mass- 
achusetts Historical Society, writes: 


I used to speak those rhymes of David Ever- 
ett, but the version that was familiar in my 
boyhood days said, ‘‘ Massachusetts’? and 
**sister.’’ In fact I did not know that there 
was any other version. Even today I can re- 
peat the words, as they made such a deep im- 
pression on ‘‘my youthful mind.” 


Another interesting incident is pre- 
served in connection with this piece. At 
the time of the centennial anniversary of 
New Ipswich, in 1850, ‘‘ Master Farrar,’ 
who had been many years a teacher in 
Boston and had come back to live in his 
native town, was called up to impersonate 
the ‘‘Little Boy’ of 1791; he arose and 
simply recited, 

You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage— 


to the great delight of the audience! 
THE ABOMINABLE BUMBLE BEE 


How far can one trace the history of a cer- 
tain onomatopoetic piece of nonsense, called 
‘**The Abominabie Bumble Bee’’? It comes 
to me by tradition from two generations back. 
A few years ago in reading a manuscript diary 
of the Revolutionary times I found that the 
diarist was entertained by a recitation of that 
composition one evening while serving as 
coast guard at New London in 1780. The 
entry seemed to bring those old times nearer! 

Jamaica, Vt. Te BBs 


I never heard of that ‘‘ nonsense ’”’— 
except in the quite too distinct rendering 
of the B. B. itself—but soon after receiv- 
ing the question repeated it to a lady of 
remarkable memory of old pieces, and to 
my surprise she recited the whole piece. 
She afterward sent me the same in 
writing, with the information that this 
“queer imitation of a bee’s drone, end- 
ing in the last line with a shriek, came 
through her mother (born 1813) from her 
grandfather, who used to amuse his flock 
of children with its jingle. And that was 
in New Ipswich, N. H., whence came, 
‘“‘You’d scarce expect one of my age’’! 
It would be interesting to know if per- 
chance some New Hampshire soldier 
brought home the ‘“‘jingle’’ from the 
New London camp: 

A—there’s your a; ; 

B-o, bo—there’s your bo, there’s your abo; 

M-i, mi—there’s your mi, there’s your bomi, 
there’s your abomi; 


N-a, na—there’s your na, there’s your mina, 
there’s your bomina, there’s your abomina; 

B-1-e, ble—there’s your ble, there’s your nable, 
there’s your minable, there’s your bomina- 
ble, there’s your abominable; 

B-u-m, bum—there’s your bum, there’s your 
ble bum, there’s your nable bum, there’s 
your minable bum, there’s your bominable 
bum, there’s your abominable bum; 

B-l-e, ble—there’s your ble, there’s your bum- 
ble, there’s your nable bumble, there’s your 
minable bumble, there’s your bominable 
bumble, there’s your abominable bumble; 

B-e-e, bee—there’s your bee, there’s your ble 
bee, there’s your bumble bee, there’s your 
ble bumble b3e, there’s your nable bumble 
bee, there’s your minable bumble bee, there’s 
your bominable bumble bee, there’s your 
abominable bumble bee— 

with his tail cut off! 


How would it do for the Wakeful Bri- 
gade to add that to their list of sleep-seek- 
ing devices; if they did not surrender 
during all that bominable-bumbleation, 
they would hold out till morning! 


OTHER QUESTIONS 
| 


Mr. Martin: Can some of the wise people 
who read the Corner give the author of this 
extract ? ; 

“T cannot give up the comfortable hope that 
in other worlds or far-off ages there shall come 
up a shining multitude of those who were 
denied expression upon earth, but who through 
death have come to themselves, beautiful souls 
whose bodies were their prisons, who stam- 
mered or stood dumb among their kind, yet all 
the time conscious in their isolation of being 
peers of the poets and the kings.” 

It is quoted from memory and may not be 
exact, but I have long desired to know its 
origin, and, as the little story-lovers say, 
** What ts the rest of it?’”’ 2 

Ravenna, O. AW. Ce 


**T used to think, when I was a child and 
played with pebbles on the beach, how long, 
how very long, it would be ere I should reach 
my fifty years.” 

Will you kindly tell me where those lines 
may be found? 


Thomaston, Me. WEL aie 


No—except in the Old Folks’ experi- 
ence! 


Can any one give me all the verses, and the 
author, of the following? 


Dis-appointment—His appointment; 
Change one letter, then I see 

That the thwarting of His purpose 
Is God’s better plan for me. 


® 


I wish the poem which ends: 


She has two little brothers 

And they are awful boys, 

With their awful drums and trumpets 
They make an awful noise. 

Do come, I pray thee, common sense, 
Come, and this maid defend, 

Or else, I fear, her awful life 

Will have an awful end! 


I wish to cure the children in our ‘‘ Home” 
of the habit of making such strong, extrava- 
gant expressions. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Mrs. 8S. 


This line floats in my memory from child- 
hood, bringing sweet impressions of a lovely 
Sabbath in the country, and seems to belong 
to a hymn of which I can recall nothing else: 


The Sabbath stillness of the hills. 


Ig there such a hymn, and where can it be 
found? 


Worcester, Mass. L. Cc. M. 
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Hartford Seminary Commence- 
ment 


Hartford Seminary celebrated its seventy- 
Second anniversary, May 28-30, by omitting 
the time-honored oral examinations, and hay- 
ing all tests written. Some of the older 
alumni missed the much-prized opportunity 
of stirring up the gift in the young men, but 
on the whole the written examinations were 
more satisfactory. 

At the alumni meeting, Prof. E. C. Richard- 
son of Princeton presided, and the president- 
elect is Dr. C. B. Moody. Greetings were 
brought from the four local Alumni Associa- 
tions, and the classes of 1876, 1881, 1886, 1891, 
1896 and 1901 reported the doings of their men. 
The discussion of the afternoon, The Modern 
Preacher’s Apologetic, was opened with an 
address by Rev. A. C. Ferrin, gave evidence 
that, though holding to the eternal verities, 
Hartford men are abreast of the times. 

The speaking at the alumni dinner was very 
good, though the alumni participation therein 
seems to be on the wane. Col. C. M. Joslyn 
was toastmaster, President Mackenzie told the 
story of the year in a happy vein, EK. W. 
Hooker, a descendant of the original Thomas, 
rendered the account of the trustees, and 
President Luther of Trinity followed, though 
aceording to the toastmaster it was a gross 
violation of chronology for Luther to follow 
Hooker. 

Dr. W. D. Maclaren, a nephew of Dr. Alex- 
ander Maclaren, and a fellow student of Dr. 
Mackenzie at Edinburgh University, who, 
though nearly blind, is ‘“‘Seeing America,” 
told how American education looked to a 
Scotchman. Rev. H. E. Peabody spoke for 
the city pastors, Rev. F. S. Hateh for the 
alumni, Miss Hannah Gilson for the alumne 
and J. J. Moment for the graduating class. 

The graduating exercises proper included an 
address by Dr. S. H. Howe on The Place of 
Theology in the Preaching of the Future, and 
an affectionate charge to the graduating class 
by President Mackenzie. 

The graduating class of fourteen contains, 
besides Congregationalists, representatives of 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Free Will Bap- 
tist, German Evangelical and Baptist Churches. 
Surely Hartford is leading the way in interde- 
nominational union. Here is a list of the 
graduates and their future work: 

W. H. Adams, grandson of Rev. Nehemiah 
Adams, pastor of Presbyterian Church in New 
Scotland, N. Y.; Miss E. R. Chapin, Y. W. 
C. A. work; A. C. Ernst, pastor German Evan- 
gelical Church in Maryland; F. H. Knollin and 
F. C. Thompson, pastors in New England; 
G. C. Lambert and D. R. Rogers, post-gradu- 
ate work at the seminary; W.S. Middlemass, 
Baptist Church in England; J. J. Moment, 
the ministry of Presbyterian Church; E. L. 
Moses, pastor in the West; J. G. Phillips, 
pastor Granby, Ct; F. H. Reeves, pastor at 
Mechanic Falls, Me.; W. F. Sheldon, pastor 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Simsbury, Ct.; 
W. H. Worrell, John S. Welles fellow, study 
of Semitics two years at Leipsic, Germany. 

A new fellowship was announced, named 
for Porter Ogden Jacobus, amounting to $1,000 
a year and given for post graduate work at 
Hartford. The first recipient of this fellow- 
ship is J. F. Lyons, who has been studying at 
‘Hartford the past year. A special fellowship 
in church history was awarded to E. E. S. 
Johnson. The Turretin prize in ecclesiastical 
_Latin fell to W. H. Adams, the Greek prize to 
J. J. Moment, the Hartranft prize in evan- 
gelistic theology to J. J. Moment, the Bennett 
Tyler prize in systematic theology to R. C. 
Dougherty and the William Thompson prize 
in Hebrew to H. A. Walter. It was an- 
nounced that Dr. Hartranft’s first volume of 
the Schwenckfeld history was in press. 

mo OnR, 


_ A National Federation of Boys Clubs with 
headquarters at 35 Congress Street, Boston, 
has just been organized. Jacob A. Riis is presi- 
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Watch Your Laundress! 


Let her use common Soap for com- 


mon articles. 


But for the finer things, 


she should use Ivory Soap —and none 


other. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each 
represented to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, but like all 
imitations, they lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the 


genuine. 


IN 


JOR 


Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Ivory Soap 


: 
Il 
VO 9944 Per Cent. Pure 


dent; one of the vice presidents is Rev. W. B. 
Forbush. Frank A. Day of Newton is treas- 
urer and Lawrence Greenwood, secretary. 


Boston Congregational Club’s 
May Festival 


Rey. Dr. A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn gave the 
Boston Congregational Club, May 28, an ad- 
dress on certain factors that make us the peo- 
ple we are, which are commonly overlooked or 
if seen are not much emphasized. These fac- 
tors, he argues, are first, the fact that in a 
relatively Southern climate, like unto that of 
the old Roman Empire, we have the best race 
stocks of Northern Europe at work with all 
their native energy, the fusion of the Northern 
energy and Southern brilliancy and keenness 
producing here, as formerly in northern France 
when the Norsemen settled Normandy, a race 
stock with edge as well as weight. Second, 
we have had in this country for the first time 
in history the free working out on a large 
scale of the two fundamental laws of immi- 
gration and development of a nation, the best 
race stocks seizing precisely the strategic 
places, and at the right time for the fullest 
use of the industrial opportunity offered. 


' Lastly, from the first our patriotism has had 


an international ideal and outreach. We have 
taken from all the world, and felt that we 
must live for and give to all the world. Hence 


we have not been provincially patriotic, or 
shown what the Italians would call ‘‘ patriot- 
ism of the belfry.’’ 

Dr. Lyman displayed in this talk those many 
aspects of his heart which make him always 
so acceptable a speaker. There was revela- 
tion of knowledge of. and interest in history, 
art and literature, classic and contemporane- 
ous; there was eager solicitude for solution of 
present ethical and civic problems; there was 
wit and humor; there was charm and variety 
both in speech and thought; and ever and 
again the deep note of spiritual power was 
struck, 

The club had as its guest the ladies, Presi- 
dent Goss of the Young Men’s Congregational 
Club and President Hartshorn of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. Prof. 
J. W. Buckham of the Pacific Divinity School 
told of the needs of the San Francisco churches 
and brought the profound thanks of the breth- 
ren in and around the stricken city for the evi- 
dence of Christian fellowship already shown. 
The president of the club, Mr. Samuel Usher, 
in his brief but apposite remarks, also called 
the attention of Boston Congregationalists to 
the opportunity now afforded them for render- 
ing practical proof of Congregational unity by 
going to the aid of the San Francisco churches. 
Excellent music was furnished by Mr. Ken- 
neth Usher, accompanist, and by Stephen 
Townsend the well-known baritone. Gipsy 
Smith, the well-known English evangelist, 
will speak at the October meeting. 
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The Vision of Suffering and Glory”* 


By Rey. A. 


E. Dunning 


How can we translate the transfiguration of Christ into the experience of Christian 
life? How can we gain the vision which the three disciples had on the mountain and use 


it to illumine our daily path? 


We must clearly understand the relation between the conversation of Jesus with. his 
disciples on their journey through the region of Cesarea Philippi, given in the last lesson. 
Peter then declared the matured conviction of the twelve disciples that Jesus was the Christ 
in the face of their disappointment because he had not done what they had expected the 


Christ would do. 


Jesus assured them that this their declared conviction was the revela- 


tion of God to them, and that that faith held and proclaimed was to be their warrant for 


discerning and announcing the characters of men as related to God [ Matt. 16: 15-19]. 


Then 


he told them that his work was to be the Redeemer of mankind from sin through dying 
on the cross. The Christ must suffer and be killed and the third day rise from death to 


endless life. 


His followers must have his spirit of self-sacrifice and must share his experi- 


ence, for the sake of humanity. Those who lived in that spirit would see the Christ in 


his glory as the judge of all men [Matt. 16; 24-28]. 


Though they understood little of his 


meaning at the time, they learned it richly afterward. Read how Paul testified to his own 


experience of it [Gal. 2: 20]. 


With these sayings in mind, about eight days after that 


conversation they were led up on the mountain to see in a vision what the suffering and 


glory of Christ meant. That experience of 


with him included: 


1. The preparation for the vision by 
prayer. They all went away by them- 
selves to pray [v. 28]. The closest bond 
which united these four young men of 
Galilee was their communion together 
with the unseen Father. The three dis- 
ciples knew by experience that their 
Master could bring them into yet more 
intimate fellowship with God than they 
had known. It was while he was pray- 
ing alone about eight days before this 
[Luke. 9: 18] that the question was put to 
them which led Peter to confess|that Jesus 
was the Christ the Son of God. Since 
we know that he did not fulfill their ex- 
pectation of the Messiah by his plan of 
action or his deeds, we may well con- 
clude that what convinced them that he 
was the Messiah was that intimate com- 
munion with the Father which led them 
to call him the Son of God. 

It was while he was praying [v. 29] 
that in their vision his face and form 
and even his clothing shone with that 
soft radiance which used to awe the 
people as it suffused the face of Moses 
when he came forth from communion 
with Jehovah [Ex. 34: 35]. Itis through 
prayer that we are made able to see 
‘the light of the knowledge of glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’’ 
Not by argument, certainly not by re- 
ligious controversy, but by going apart 
alone, or in groups of kindred spirits 
into communion with the Father, we 
may learn the full meaning of the trans- 
figuration. 

2. The witness of the Law and the 
Prophets to Christ’s glory. To the Jew 
Moses represented the whole law which 
governed his daily life. It taught him 
how to subdue every desire to the will 
of God. It was that law which Jesus 
laid hold of to resist temptation. His 
weapon in the wilderness had been the 
word of God spoken through Moses. 
[Matt. 4: 4compare Deut. 8: 3]. It was 
that law which held him when he prayed 
with strong crying and tears, when 
“though he was a Son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered.’’ When the disciples saw Moses 
with Jesus on the mountain they beheld 
the ancient revelation of God to guide 
his people, which had never before been 
so fully comprehended and appropriated 
as it was by Jesus himself. 

So also to the Jew Elijah represented 


* International Sunday School Lesson for June 17. 
The Transfiguration. Text, Luke 9; 28-36. 


the three disciples who were most intimate 


the whole line of the prophets. The 
name of Elijah represented the inspiring 
visions of the Coming Deliverer of the 
oppressed people of God, of the man 
treading the winepress alone, wounded 
for the transgressions and bruised for 
the iniquities of the whole nation, who 
yet should break in pieces the oppressor, 
before whom all kings should fall down, 
and whom all nations should serve. 

The impression of this vision of the 
disciples can never fade from the Chris- 
tian Church. The representatives of all 
that God had revealed of his law and his 
purpose of redemption for mankind ap- 
peared in glory with Jesus ‘‘and spake of 
his decease which he was about to ac- 
complish.”” The eyes of the disciples, 
dulled with sleep, kindled with the su- 
pernal light shed on them and ‘‘ they saw 
his glory, and the two men that stood 
with him.’’ The glory of the Christ was 
that he was to die at the hands of cruel 
men. The divine love for mankind was 
to be measured by the suffering of the 
Son of God on the cross. This was what 
the Law and the Prophets had taught, 
and Jesus interpreted them to the dis- 
ciples when ‘“‘beginning from Moses and 
from all the prophets’? he showed that 
it behooved ‘‘the Christ to suffer these 
things and to enter into his glory.” It 
was on that mount that Peter entered 
into the Spirit of Christ, which ‘‘testi- 
fied beforehand of the sufferings of Christ 
and of the glories that should follow 
them.’’ It was from that mountain scene 
that Paul learned to say, ‘‘ Far be it from 
me to glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through which the world 
hath been crucified unto Me, and J unto 
the world.”’ It is in this lesson that the 
secret of following Christ and the key to 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God are 
to be found by every Christian now. 

38. The witness of the Shekinah to 
Christ’s glory. It was no wonder that 
Peter wanted to fix that vision on the 
mountain and to stay in it. Whoever 
saw in supreme moments the glory of 
living without saying, ‘‘It is good for us 
to be here’’? But while he was speaking 
the evidence came that it would be un- 
natural for them to remain there. The 
luminous cloud which had stood above 
the tabernacle in the wilderness, which 
had filled the temple when it was dedi- 
cated came in the stillness and enfolded 
them, and in great fear they prostrated 
themselves and hid their faces [Matt. 
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17: 6]. That was the attitude in which 
to receive the testimony from the Father 
that Jesus the Christ was his beloved Son 
whose word was to be their law. But it 
was not the-attitude in which they could 
best serve him. Hours of worship apart 
from the world fit men to live in the 
world. But their meaning would fade if 
the effort were made to make them con- 
stant instead of regularly recurring and 
occasional seasons of communion with 
God. : 

4. What remained of the vision. Jesus 
remained with them, as he had been be- 
fore they went up on the mountain. The 
memory of the vision also remained, 
though they could not speak of it till, 
after the resurrection, those who believed 
in the risen Lord could by means of it 
better be made to comprehend the glory 
of his sufferings. 

Jesus remains with us, and the record 
of the vision which showed that he was 
the Christ, and guided to the knowledge 
of what the Christ was to do for men. 
The believer in Christ has also the expe- 
rience of that vision, in proportion as he 
denies himself, takes up his cross and 
follows the Christ. Many of those who 
see his sufferings pity him. They wonder 
that he puts aside pleasures and ambi- 
tions to give himself to serve others in 
Christ’s name. Yet many also in our 
time see the glory of the suffering. The 
hero is seen to be the one who loses his 
life for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s. 
The mount of transfiguration is in dark 
lands and gloomy places where men and 
women go, not to be ministered unto but 
to minister; and over those places the 
Shekinah may be seen hovering by those 
who have the gift of vision. 


. Congregational Fund for 
the Relief of California Sufferers 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher, 176 
High Street, Boston, reports the following amounts 
received, up to and including June 2. All are from 
churches unless otherwise specified. In addition to 
this amount, eighty-five churches contributed $11,- 
711,12, prior to this appeal, and sent through the 
general fund. 


Previously acknowledged..............+.+ $5,489.20 
Carlisle. .).-1:.. «ccs cesteiesereoe nies eee 18 26. 
Brockton, South. ...:.. ...c¢ secession 153.27 
Everett, First.........<..<s-sceeseeeieee een 138.61 
Cambridgeport, First Evangelical........ 156.44 
Deerfield....:.:..:....s,0nsiee se <oiheiiae ee nRienaeerae 6.10: 
Mansfield Center, Ct., Y. P. S.C. E....... 6.76: 
Haverhill, French... .. 0. ccs mieten seieimeres 3.40: 
Danvers, Firsts... (0%. 2s oistects aie eeeie te eas 9 00 
Everett, Mystic Side (additional])......... 2.00 
People of Hampstead Village and East 
Hampstead, N. H.....)..cmuecccsusermmente 25.00 
Riverhead, N. Vie .0. 3: i vccecniet meee 92.24 
WO0dS HOC. 4. cbieesrele'ctsienle ne rlereiste telat eneians 11.00 
Shelton, Ct... 0... /.).. ise. cice seolenetetele elle eerie 37.50: 
Hubbardston. |... <5. <.ce steerer 15.00 
*“A member of the Winthrop Church,” 
Charlestown... .< 0. 2. cosas eine eee 5.00 
Jamaica Plain, Boylston (additional).... 7.26. 
Miss May Osgood, Abington, Ct..... .50 
Miss Ellen E. Osgood, Abington, Ct. 1.00 
Somers, Cb. «6200. deeeccs sess pea 13.70: 


Warwick oo...) 008 olercie ab sete eee 5 00 
Madrid, Nu Y., First.<%-. on-site cement 
Kennebunk, Me., Union................-. 
Kennebunk, Me., Union Sunday School. 7.00 
Kennebunkport, Me., Ladies’ Benevolent 


BOchety . i... .cee ce oe eeeenee Wa sasae eee 10.00 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., South................. 25.00 
Smyrna, N. Wiis diciaipmieeeisteletisteteiers eta ene 4.00 
Mattapoisett ....)..:t..<l:smbs/eetesteteaeneeee 23 85 
TOCA] oo. visie tela aie ales 0 01 oitie ale elialel seen aaa $6,376.32: 


Despite Ibsen’s agnosticism and hostility 
to religion and priests, he was buried with 
pomp from the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
Christiania, King Haakon being among the. 
mourners. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Story of Old Egypt 


The advances, in even the last two de- 
cades, in our knowledge of Egyptian 
history, both in extent and accuracy of 
facts, are marked by the issue of Prof. 
James H. Breasted’s History of Egypt. 
The book is large, but it covers with 
astonishing wealth of detail the story 
of four millenniums, during which the 
Nile valley was the seat of the foremost 
civilization of the world, and it con- 


-tains many pictures. 


Professor Breasted, we may remind our 
readers, was at the head of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Egyptian expedition and 
has spent years in research in preparation 
of his Ancient Records of Egypt and in 
making ready for this volume. Now 
that at last the language of the hiero- 
glyphics is ag much one of the known 
tongues of the world as Sanskrit or Syriac, 
the story can be told from the records 
and often in the words of the old Egyp- 
tian chroniclers. 

In comparison with the older histobies 
the reader will be struck with the in- 


dependence of the story. Outside au- 


thorities have sunk to a secondary place. 
The quotations from the Old Testament, 
for example, are few, the name of Moses 
does not once occur and the story of 
Joseph merely affords traditional illus- 
tration of Egyptian life and manners. 

Such a study at once makes most of 
the older histories of Egypt obsolete. 
Subject to revision at the hands of its 
author and others as it must be while 
our knowledge of Egyptian antiquities 
is so rapidly growing, for the moment 
it holds the field. And Professor Breasted 
has made it much more than a dry chror- 
icle. The vital life of a great people 
through the changes and struggles of 
their history is interestingly reflected in 
its pages. 


[A History of Egypt, by James H. Breasted, Ph. D. 
pp. 634. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $5.00 net.] 


Five Books on Jesus 


, The presses teem with an unusual num- 
ber of books relating to the personality 
and career of Jesus Christ. Here are five 
recently at hand. How much do they 
add to the sum total of our knowledge 
and how much do they impair traditional 
‘conceptions? ’ 

We treat Mr. Barrows’s first because 


-we consider it the strongest and most 


satisfactory. He is a Springfield lawyer 
who has been prominently identified with 
one of our Congregational churches. As 
a former president of the National Y. M. 
. A. Training School, he seems to have 
had thoughtful young people in mind in 
the preparation of this book. Indeed, 
much of the material in an undeveloped 
form was used in connection with a young 
men’s Sunday school class. He has now 
constructed a well-balanced portraiture of 
Jesus conceived in the main as liberal 
orthodox thinkers regard him today. His 
chapter on the outward appearance of the 
Saviour is bold but sensible. When it 
comes to the characterization of Jesus as 
the Son of God, Mr. Barrows is content 


to let Jesus’ own words about himself, 


arranged to make a cumulative effect, 


occupy a larger portion of the chapter. 
Close study of the text, a judicial spirit 
and a personal fellowship with Jesus 
form the groundwork of a book which we 
heartily commend. One small particular 
on which issue might be taken relates to 
the assertion that there is no trace of 
humor in the recorded facts about Jesus. 

Professor Bousset’s Jesus is not the 
Christ of the orthodox churches. He 
not only discards offhand the Bethlehem 
tradition and disposes of the resurrection 
under the phrase, ‘‘ Easter in the disci- 
ples’ hearts, devoid of any experience of 
an outward nature,’ but radicalism ap- 
pears still further in his argument that 
Jesus thought of the kingdom altogether 
as a future event and wholly in the do- 
main of the miraculous. Moreover, this 
Gottingen professor sees certain flaws in 
Jesus’ moral teaching. Yet, with all 
these departures of thought the book 
igs reverent, sympathetic, and feels its 
way toward a certain kind of personal 
relation to Jesus. 

From Mr. Van Norden, once the pastor 
of North Church in Springfield, Mass., 
and the author of The Outermost Rim 
and Beyond, we have a suggestive, yet 
disquieting treatment of Jesus. The book 
represents the conclusions of thirty-five 
years of study. Its style is crisp and 
clear with unusually effective phrasing 
here and there. These titles of some of 
the chapters, The Commonplace Jesus, 
The Occult Jesus, The Legendary Jesus, 
Jesus the Disciple of Gautama, The Rhet- 
oric of Jesus, How Jesus Discovered his 
Mission, give some idea of the author’s 
point of view. The significance of the 
later portion of the title, An Unfinished 
Portrait, lies in the author’s intimation 
that a complete picture will never be 
made till the humanity which Jesus rep- 
resents in its perfection, expands to its 
utmost possibility in every man. The 
three great enemies to the progress of 
his truth today are dogmatism, ecclesias- 
ticism and capitalism. Here he bears 
down too heayily on the organized church. 
Mr. Van Norden has attributed to Dean 
Alford the beautiful poem on prayer 
which was written by Archdeacon Trench. 

A still further descent in Christology 
is registered by the Twentieth Century 
Christ whose author, a jurist, conceals 
hisrealname. He ranges through Persian 
and Hellenic thought and even mounts 
Olympus, dwells fondly on Gautama and 
leaves little of the historic Christ. 

It is a relief to turn from such de- 
structive treatments to the little book by 
Mr. Begbie in which the thought of Jesus 
is simplified to the comprehension of the 
three children to whom it is dedicated. 
Modern criticism underlies the book it is 
true, and itis Christ the revealer of God 
and our example as a perfect man who 
appears on the pages while the sacrificial 
element is relegated to the rear. But the 
happiness of Christ and of the life related 
to him are constantly emphasized. 


(The Personality of Jesus, by Charles H. Barrows. pp. 
252. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net. 

Jesus, by W. Bousset, translated by Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan, edited by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL. D. pp. 
211. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25, 

Jesus: an Unfinished Portrait, by Charles Van Norden. 
pp. 295. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00net. - 

The Twentieth Century Christ, by Paul Karishka. pp. 
205. Lothrop, Lee & Spepard Co. $1.00 net. 

The Happy Christ, by Harold Begbie. pp.104. Dcdd, 
Mead & Co.) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Battles of Labor, by Carroll D. Wright, 
LL. D. pp. 220. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 81. 0O net. 


A brief review of the struggles of organized 
labor from the days of Numa Pompilius to the 
present time. It is a gloomy record and yet 
on the whole a record of progress, prophetic 
of yet better things. Great strikes of recent 
date are adequately described. Mr. Wright 
finds hope for the future in the evident move- 
ment toward Collective Bargaining and Trade 
Agreement. 

Guarding a Great City, by William McAdoo. 

pp. 350. Harper & Bros. $2.00 net. 
While the motive of Commissioner McAdoo is 
evidently self-defense, it is doubtful if he ever 
performed a more valuable public service than 
in writing this graphic description of the police 
service in New York City. The light cast on 
some dark problems is fairly electric. The 
commissioner’s faith in the police as a body 
is encouraging and doubtless he places the 
responsibility for many of their limitations 
where it belongs, with other public officials 
and influential citizens. The account of the 
poolroom evil and the complicity, even now, 
of electric and telephone companies is enlight- 
ening and should arouse public indignation 
and action. From the beginning to the end 
it is alert, instructive and interesting. 

Down in Porto Rico, by George Milton Fowles. 

pp. 163. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents net. 
A small book packed full of information about 
present-day conditions in Porto Rico. The 
author spent a year in the island carefully 
studying the people and their environment. 
He answers just the questions we have all 
wished toask. Without minimizing the dark 
side he maintains a hopeful attitude, attribut- 
ing much of threatening ill to passing economic 
disturbance and past ecclesiastical dominion. 
High praise is given to the work of Protestant 
missionaries. 

Social Progress, 1906, Josiah Strong, Editor 


in eae pp. 337. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 
net. 


We know not where to look within the com- 
pass of so few pages for so valuable a compen- 
dium of facts and analysis of forces pertaining 
to human advancement the world over. Each 
large country is surveyed in turn in many 
cases by experts like Dr. Arthur Smith, Hon. 
John Burns and Robert Hunter. Ample bibli- 
ographies, the addresses of the leading workers 
in social reform in this country and a list 
of social settlements and institutional churches 
are particularly useful features. The ten 
years’ comparison of the eight leading denomi- 
nations shows a large increase in the number 
of barren churches, the percentage having 
risen in our denomination, for example, from 
30.5 per cent. in 1895 to 41 per cent. in 1905. Dr. 
Strong concludes that it is doubtful whether 
the Roman Catholic Church is gaining or even 
holding its own except by immigration. 


FICTION 


Under the Arch, by Lady Henry PND 
pp. 336. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 


The contrasts in this story between the palaces 
and the slums of London are not violent, be- 
cause the author has neither a vivid nor a 
passionate imagination. On the whole, the 
glimpses of slum life and of the socialist 
propaganda are most successful. The story 
turns upon the selfish falsehood of a man of 
the esthetic, self-indulgent type, who wins 
the heart of a country girl, only to withdraw 
from his engagement when it stands in the 
way of his personal fortunes. The author 
believes in the good old fashion of making 
the novel a microcosm, in which the good are 
rewarded and the guilty punished. The im- 
pression which the South African war made 
upon all ranks of English social life, is 
brought out with a sympathy born of fresh 
memories. 


Their en Wives, edited 


ve W. D. 
Howells ie H. M. Alden. pp. 181. arper & 
Bros. $1.0 


Half a dozen “Of the clever stories of husbands 
and wives which have appeared in Harpers’ 
Magazine are worthy of this more permanent 
form. Mark Twain, Mrs. Phelps and Grace 
Ellery Channing are represented. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Our Little acer Cousin, b er peeee Mc- 
Manus. pp. 99. L, C. Page & 60 cents. 


The life of Duteh children and “the customs 
and appearance of the country are pleasantly 
described for young people with a few charac- 
teristic pictures. We have called attention to 
the earlier numbers of this pleasant series. 
Maitland Major and Minor, ea Turley. 
pp. 319. E, P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
It is a great art to enter intoa sae s mind and 
let him speak in a story as he would in real 
life, and this art is found in this manly tale of 
English school life. Although the conditions 
are so utterly different, American boys from 
eight to thirteen would, we are sure, recognize 
Jack and Roger Maitland as of their own kind. 
And the ideas of schoolboy honor are of the 
best English sort. 


A Summer in the Ro tes Tree Inn, by Ella 
eporidge Lipsett. Henry Holt & Co. 


A fantastic but pleasing story of a summer 
spent by four American children at their 
grandmother’s in the country. A Japanese 
youth plays the part of stagemaster and gen- 
eral good genius in their plays, and the spirit 
of the whole is jolly as well as wholesome. 
Madeline the Island Girl, by Hope Daring. 
pp. 282. Eaton & Mains. $1.00. 
This belongs under the category of Sunday 
school library stories. It is fair of its kind, 
but the child heroine is too mature at seven, 
the plot is rather melodramatic, the sentiment 
is not quite true to life. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The German Universities and University 

Study, by Friedrich Paulsen. pp. 451. Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 net. 
The author is professor of philosophy in Ber- 
lin. He has given usa full study of the his- 
tory, the constitution and the life of the 
German universities, having in mind both the 
home student of education and the foreigner. 
His five books cover the historical develop- 
ment, the modern organization and relation 
to public life, the professors and their work, 
the students, and the particular faculties, of 
theology, law, medicine and philosophy. He 
has been well translated by Prof. Frank Thilly 
of Princeton and William W. Elwang. For 
students of education the work at once takes 
rank as the first full handling of a subject 
which is of the highest value to American 
educators. The merits, defects and necessi- 
ties of what must be admitted to be the most 
fruitful group of institutions for the higher 
learning in the world are frarkly and sug- 
gestively treated. 

American Literary Masters, by Leon H. Vin- 

cont. pp. 515, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00 

net. 
Mr. Vincent has been known as a pleasing 
lecturer on literary themes, and his essays on 
French literature have given him standing. 
This book gives us not only the biographical 
facts, skillfully arranged, about the major and 
some of the minor figures in our national liter- 
ary pantheon, but also some fresh, independ- 
ent criticism of their work. It is the criticism 
of a man who knows life as well as literature, 
and who has no academic pedantry or conven- 
tionalism. 

Dictionary of Quotations (German), by Lilian 

Dalbiac. pp. 485. Macmillan Co. $2 
A useful book of reference in a field tire 
uncultivated, so far as we know, in English. 
The quotations are given both in the original 
German and in translations. They cover a wide 
field and are provided with a full index and 
cross references. 

The Old and the New Magic, by Henry Ridgely 


Eyans. pp. 351. Open Vourt Pub. Co., Chicago. 
$1.50 net. 


A mine of curious information. The part de- 
voted to the ancient magic is rather slight, but 
the entertainers and mystifiers of the public 
of the last two centuries have full, if often 
gossipy treatment. 

The Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary. pp. 

296. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
More than 26,000 words, with a gazetteer, a 
dozen maps and some useful tables of infor- 
mation are contained in this handy little 
volume. The dictionary is founded on the 
Standard, the print is large enough, and the 
narrow book would easily fit into a vest 
pocket. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC”OGDEN RANKIN 


June 10, Sunday. The Risen Christ.—1 Cor. 

15: 20-49. 

He must have strong wings of faith and 
imagination who would follow the apostle on 
this eagle flight. But note the cantral thoughts 
which are for all. Christ’s resurrection lifts 
our life to a higher plane. He is still ours, we 
are still his; all his activity is on our behalf. 
Our life is moving on to a great consummation 
when Christ shall bring his finished work to 
the Father. Have wide horizons for your 
thought and always think of this work of 
Christ as begun and going on in your own 
lives today. Note the emphasis upon the 
differences between the terrestrial and the 
celestial bodies. , 

Let me live, O God, my Hope and Joy, as 
one whose life is in Thy care and make me 
Sharer of Christ’s risen work and final tri- 
umph. Keep my heart from dwindling to the 
measures of the needs and worries of this 
present time, but let me be already a citizen 
of Thine eternal kingdom. 


June li. Putting on Incorruption.—1 Cor. 

15: 50-58. 

These words, so often heard at funerals, are 
full of hope and joy. The resurrection life is 
an advance and we may rejoicein the promise 
of the unfolding of God’s plans. Note the 
climax of the argument: ‘‘ Wherefore... be 
ye steadfast.’’ The heavenly mindedness of 
Paal works out in practical obedience. 


June 12. Lord’s Day Offerings.—i Cor. 16: 

1-12. 

Forethought and perseverance went to these 
gifts for the Jerusalem Christians. This gath- 
ering seems to have extended through all the 
churches which Paul had founded It wasin 
part, perhaps, a peace offering to make easier 
Jewish acceptance of the freedom of the Gen- 
tile churches. 


June 13. Greetings and Exhortations.—1 Cor. 

16: 13-24. 

The strong and manly spirit, working by 
love, is Paul’s ideal. A flabby, meager life 
can never rise to influence and j»y. Note 
the intense reality of Pau\’s expectation of 
the coming of Christ. His exclamation [y. 
22] should be translated—‘‘ Marana tha! ’—O 
Lord, come! These names of Paul’s friends 
and companions, otherwise quite unknown, 
make us feel the riches of the communion of 
saints. 


June 14. A Herdsman Prophet.—Amos 1: 

1-15. 

This is the oldest of the written prophecies. 
At the most splendid moment in the history 
of the Northern Kingdom under King Jero- 
boam II., a plain man from the South appears 
in the priestly capital denouncing the apparent 
splendor as wickedness and the peace as 
trouble. The God of Israel is the God of the 
whole earth. There is no place where the 
divine will is not the control. This is the 
key-thought of the whole prophecy. 


Jane 15. Judah and Israel.—Amos 2: 1-16. 

While he denounced judgments on other 
nations, Amos would carry his hearers with 
him. Even for Jerusalem they would not 
wince. But these are the mere introduction 
to his arraignment of Israel. The nation was 
doomed—because it had oppressed the poor 
and forgotten righteousness. And the refused 
opportunity would not recur. 


June 16. A Word against Israel —Amos 3: 

1-15. 

Great gifts, great jadgment! Its special re- 
lation to God intensified Israel’s sin. ‘‘To 
whomsoever much is given of him shall much 
be required.’”?’ Would the government of the 
world be workable on any other terms than 
these? Like all great preachers, Amos spoke 
because he must. The unspoken word of the 
Lord gave him no peace. 
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A Bit of Heaven on Earth 


(Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic June 17-23. The Glorified Life. John. 
17: 1-10, 22-24. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth ropes I can! 
—R. W. Emerson. 


Not once or twice in our rough island’s story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
Is it a dream? Ag I started to. write these 
comments a beloved elderly friend who carries 
with him always the savor of the gospel 
dropped into my office. ‘* What shall I say to 
the young people on this topic?” I asked him. 
** How is it possible to get any glory into this: 
prosaic life of ours?” ‘‘O that is something: 
that is coming in the future,’’ he replied. It is: 
natural to feel that we must wait for the fuller 
vision which heaven affords in order to realize- 
what the glorified life is. Yet among all the: 
Biblical references not a few may fairly be in- 
terpreted as bearing upon the present era. 
Paul tells about ‘‘ Christ in us the hope of- 
glory,’’ about ‘‘ being changed from glory to: 
glory,’’ about ‘‘glorying in tribulation ” and 
‘*glorying in the cross,’’ about “the riches of 
the glory of this mystery.’ While our feet are 
treading the dusty highways and our hands 
busy with a dozen material concerns, our con- 
versation and our citizenship may bein heaven. 


Right valuations. We sometimes associate 
glory of any sort with ecstatic moments, with 
the thrill prodaced by the sight of waving 
banners and marching regiments, by some 
conspicuous deed of heroism, by some experi- 
ence that takes us out of our humdrum sur-. 
roundings and our prevailing moods of thought 
and feeling. But after all glory that depends. 
on noise and the smoke of battle and the ap-- 
plause of the multitude is short-lived. It is 
tinssl, not gold. The things that give glory to - 
human life are the substantial forces, institu- 
tions, vocations and personalities with which . 
we haveconstantly todo. Home, work, friend- 
ship, love, the natural world, the fundamental: 
institutions of society and the state, citizen- 
ship in a free and growirg republic, partnoer- 
ship in human activities—these are the things - 
that give glory to existence. Eliminate them, 
and though we may be the richest man in the 
world faring forth on an ocean journey in the 
most sumptuous steamer afloat, our life will 
still be tame, untouched by any glory. 

And there is nothing like a sense of being - 
useful to help us forward into the glorified 
life. If you are not doing a bit of useful work - 
day by day, something that contributes to the - 
stability and progress of society, something to - 
help along things that are wholesome and» 
lovely, then you will never get any real glory 
into your life. I would rather be a gateman, 
who, tending the gates of a railroad crossing, . 
protects little children from being run over, . 
than a millionaire idler or dilettante. 


Purpose and glory. And yet specific and 
successive duties will pall on us unless some - 
great underlying purpose gives to them unity 
and direction. What would Jesus’ life have 
been without this central dominant purpose - 
expressed in the verse, ‘‘ I glorified thee on the - 
earth having accomplished the work which 
thou hast given me to do.’’ Of course if we 
want to do a dozen and one things with our 
lives that relate entirely to self orself culture, 
if we are bent on making money or acquiring 
fame, or keeping up with the procession, or - 
“‘living our own lives,’’ as the phrase goes, 
this purpose which animated Jesus will be a 
tremendous embarrassment, and the glory ~ 
which he acquired from adhering to that pur- 
pose will never be known. Better far to take » 
as our motto and inspiration these words: 

To serve the present age 
My calling to fulfil 


Ob, may it all my powers engage 
To do my Mastei’s will. 


i 
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The Truth 


about the 


Mutual Life 


HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, and of 
still greater interest to thousands of individuals. People 
with the fairest minds—and that means most people— 
have been disturbed and unsettled by the developments 

and denunciations of the past few months. What these people 
want is the truth—the plain unvarnished truth. To give them 
this truth is the object of this announcement. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in 1843, 
the first of its kind in America. In 24 years it had become the 
largest in the world. For 39 years, in spite of the keenest com- 
petition, it has held the lead, passing unharmed through panics, 
failures, strikes and wars; meeting with promptness its every 


obligation and having 460 millions of assets to-day. 


The recent Insurance agitation was unique. The investiga- 
tion certainly was thorough. As every one knows the Mutual 
Life was on the firing line. The smoke has now cleared away. 


What do we find? 


In the first place we find that the Mutual Life is still the 
largest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. 
Without defending or the least belittling the abuses and extrava- 
gances recently brought to light, everybody should keep in mind 
the fact that the solvency of this Company has not for a moment 
been affected thereby.» Concerning the work of the finance com- 
mittee which has been attacked in the press, this Company’s 
auditing committee consisting of Messrs. Truesdale, Auchincloss, 
Fish and Dixon stated on February 15th, 1906: 


“The Committee certify that the investments of the 
Company are of the highest order and well selected,” 
and “have found the valuation given safe and con- 
servative, in many tnstances less than the market value 


and in none in excess of such value.”’ 


In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, and those 
responsible for it have gone; a new management has been 
installed, and retrenchments have been effected that have already 
saved vast sums of money and will save much more as time 
goes on. Legisletive reforms have likewise been anticipated, 
and the Company is now as sound at the circumference as it 


always has been at the core. 


In the next place, the ending of the first quarter presents 
an excellent opportunity for comparing this year with last. 


The amount paid policy holders is $9,608 ,436.50, an 
increase of $r,070,835.26. The receipis for premiums 
were $15,082,484.57, a decrease of $857,995.29 for the 
period. This ts a shrinkage of less than 5% per cent. 
The amount paid for expenses was $2,935,552.44, @ 
reducthon of $t,547,279.36. 


This remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept in 
mind by everybody—those now insured in the Mutual Life, and 
those who should be. It cannot be accounted for by the smaller 
amount of new business written. Of the saving for the quarter, 
the sum of $390,961.52 is in items not connected with the 
obtaining of new business. 


In the next place we find that this Company is doing 
business—more business than any other company in the world 
with one exception. Far from being paralyzed or demoralized 
it is forging right ahead. Policies by the hundred are being 
written each day; honest trustees, keenly alert, are directing 
its affairs; faithful and experienced men are doing its intricate 
work; loyal agents are explaining its advantages and discrimi- 
nating people are obtaining its protection. 


In the next place we find that there need be no question 
as to the future. A policy in the Mutual Life is just as good 
as gold. No obligation could possibly be better. A bond of the 
United States Government is no safer. It will, therefore, be a 
misfortune if any one is misled by the writer who prints for 
revenue or for notoriety, or by the attorney who is out for his 
clients, or the competitor who is out for himself, or even by the 
gentlemen who have organized themselves into committees under 
an honest misapprehension of the facts. Such incidents may tend 
to hinder business, but need deter no one who needs insurance. 


With economy, which means rapid improvement in regard 
to earning of surplus for dividends, everywhere at work in the 
Mutual Life; with its immense size as the basis for moderate 
general expenses; with smaller liability for renewal commissions 
to agents than any other company; with the cost of new business 
limited by law for all Companies, how can any one possibly 
better provide for the uncertainties of the future than through 
a policy in the first Insurance Company in America, and the 
strongest in the world. 


The Mutual Life lisurance Company of New York 


New York 


The Mutual Life has devised and placed on the market at a notably low rate, a policy which provides protection ) 
more far-reaching than an ordinary contract. Send your address and let us inform you as to the particulars. 
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State Meetings 


Pennsylvania 


Noteworthy Action 


Incorporation of. State Home Missionary 
Society. 

Election of moderator for next year. 

Appointment of State Evangelistic Committee. 


The Quaker City, arrayed in the greenest 
of spring raiment, was at her best to receive 
the half a hundred delegates from “up state.” 
It was the twentieth annual meeting of the 
State Association, though its first in Phila- 
delphia, as within the year these churches 
have become affiliated with Pennsylvania 
Congregationalism. Snyder Avenue Church 
did the honors royally. 


TRI-WELCOME 


Pastor Wieder for the church welcomed the 
association to fellowship of the choicest sort; 
Dr. Williams for the Philadelphia Conference 
welcomed to a “‘team work” that shall tell 
for Congregationalism; Dr. Rice for the Phil- 


_ adelphia Ministerial Association welcomed to 


*“something more’’ than the historic suprem- 
acy of the interpretation of the Word. Thus 
was the association prepared for the annual 
sermon: The Church for the Times, which 
Rey. P. W. Sinks affirmed should possess 
larger recognition of the Holy Spirit and His 
work; less intolerance and more true liberty; 
more faith and less dogma; unity and frater- 
nity; enthusiastic evangelism; less of church 
and more of Christ. 


MISSIONARY ROUND ROBIN 


This was a new missionary departure, but 
it worked admirably. Taking for granted 
that the history and immediate workings of 
our national societies were known, Secretaries 
Creegan, Patton, Puddefoot, Ryder, Richards 
and Rice from the firing line of largest vision 
hurled hot shot, solid shot and canister of 
the newest plans and methods in home and 
foreign work. It was a modern clinic. The 
doctors were loaded. The delegates were 
inoculated. Watch for an epidemic of mis- 
sions! : 

PLATFORM MEETING 


The United Church of the Future was the 
distinct spirit, if not the actual theme of three 
strong presentations. Bishop Mills (U. B.), 
United Brethren in Christ, demonstrated that 
union would more effectually enable these 
churches more speedily to carry the gospel 
to all nations and avoid wasteful methods in 
such a world-wide gospel work. President 
Elderdice (M. P.) asserted the desirability of 
a union of peoples who have been taught to 
approach questions of doctrine from the view- 
point of intellectual liberty. And Secretary 
Puddefoot prophesied that Protestantism must 
unite if the great problems facing our country 
today are to be rightly solved. We differ on 
no fundamental truths. The disgrace of Prot- 
estantism is its numerous sects. ‘‘We look 
alike. Let us get together.”’ Rev. E. V. R. 
Hughes (M. P.) and Rey. J. T. Shaffer (U. B.), 
Philadelphia, were recognized as fraternal 
delegates from these bodies, and Dr. C. L. 
Kloss, Rey. D. E. Burtner and Supt. C. A. 
Jones were commissioned to return to these 
conferences the good will of the State As- 
sociation. 


WOMAN’S MISSIONARY HOUR 


At this open meeting the speakers included 
Miss Bridges on A Welcome Opportunity; 
Miss Emerson of the A. M. A., on Gifts and 
Givers, and Mrs. E. L. Walz, San Francisco, 
on The Immediate Need. 


BUSINESS 


The keynote of this session was progress. 
A state evangelistic committee was appointed 
to act with the various local association com- 


mittees to systemize the evangelistic efforts 
of the state, conforming as much as possible 
to the plans of the National Council evangel- 
istic committee. It was voted to incorporate 
the Pennsylvania Home Missionary Society 
so that it can take its position in the reorgan- 
iz3d National Society, at least, as a co-operat- 
ing state. The election of a moderator to 
preside over the 1907 session was a new and 
significant departure. Dr. Kloss was chosen. 


REGISTRAR’S REPORT 


Such a report is an incentive. Churches 
added five, dropped three, total 117. Member- 
ship 13,677, of which 1,224 have been added 
on confession. Increase in churches two, in 
members 638, in Sunday school scholars 445. 
Decrease in benevolences, $1,301; in home 
expenses, $2,946. Several strong men have 
been added to the ministerial force, whose 
work is already telling on the churches. 


SPECIAL ADDRESSES 


The Letter and the Spirit by Rev. D. E. 
Burtner, Personal Work in Winning Men to 
Christ by Rev. C. T. Chase, and The South 
and Southern Questions by President Hood 
of Atlanta served to stir our hearts to such 
strenuous endeavor as will seize all opportu- 
nities, possibilities and probabilities to make 
them actualities. There will be ‘‘ something 
doing ’’ in 1906 in Pennsylvania! cc. A: J. 


7 
South Dakota at Redfield 


Notable Action 


Incorporation of Home Missionary Society. 
Approval of Tri-unity. 


The rich prairies of north central South 
Dakota smiled broadly their welcome. Con- 
gregationalists numbering 125 shared the in- 
terest, hopefulness and courage that per- 
meated the broad program. 

Rey. George E. Green preached a searching 
sermon on The Summons of the Cross to Self- 
Sacrifice. 

Following the business organization with 
the election of Rev. D. J. Perrin as moderator 
and Mr. W. F. Mason, an active lawyer lay- 
man, as assistant moderator, the important 
survey of the churches was presented by S3c- 
retary Green. Four churches were gained in 
a total of 164; total church membership 7,759; 
additions 1,013, on confession 624, a nét gain of 
353 over the previous year; 138 churches give 
to denominational benevolences an average of 
$1.31 per member. Sixteen churches will have 
no zeros in the Year-Book benevolence col- 
umns. Sunday schools are coming up! with 
9,816, a gain of 338. Young people’s socie- 
ties also make a slight gain; 75 churches re- 
ceive missionary aid. 

Rev. John P. Clyde spoke on the Congrega- 
tional incentive to work, as found in denomi- 
national history, polity and present conditions. 
Rey. F. W. Long discussed the ethics of the 
home, emphasizing divorce and race suicide 
as the chief undermining influences. 

At the annual meeting of the State Home 
Missionary Society a new constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, to be followed imme- 
diately by legal incorporation. The meaning 
of our new status as a co operating state was 
pressed upon the churches as an incentive to 
larger giving. The state receives this year 
$10,960 of missionary aid. Of this amount 
twenty per cent. is raised within the state, 
and all over that proportion may be added 
to the total for new work within its own 
domain. 

A vast immigration is flowing into the great 
region west of the Missouri, now first being 
spanned by railroads, three at work at the 
same time. It was startling to be reminded 
by Rev. H. W. Jamison, that in 1885 when we 
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had but 92 churches the home missionary ap- 
propriation was $30,000, now with 164 churches 
the appropriation is a little over one third of 
this and nothing for new work. As evidence 
that the churches propose to do larger things. 
for themselves the women’s annual meetings 
pledged $1,500 for the coming year, a gain of 
15 per cent. 

Superintendent Thrall’s fourteenth report 
was full of interest. Stirring reports of the 
Oak Park meeting were given by A. C. Bow- 
dish and others, with a ringing presentation 
of the present status of the home missionary 
problem by Dr. Fox of Sioux Fall. 

The proposals of the General Council at 
Dayton furnished the text for an address by 
Rev. B. G. Mattson on The Integration of Prot- 
estantism. Following the address a resolu- 
tion of sympathy and approval was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Foreign missions had a winning representa- 
tive in Miss Beulah Logan of Micronesia, whose 
spirit of devotion and self-forgetful eloquence 
bore all hearts to her dear islands and their 
needy people. 

Superintendent Daley suggested in graphic 
figures the manifold labors of our aggressive 
Sunday School Society, which has been at 
work in South Dakota twenty years. It has 
organized in that time 426 schools, out of which 
have grown 83 churches, more than two-thirds 
of all the gain in churches during that time. 
During the past year ten new church schools 
were established and fourteen organized, in- 
volving travel by rail 13,201 miles, by team 
2,583, on foot 200, at a total expense of but 
$156. New encouragement comes to this 
needed work by the addition of Rey. A. C. 
Miller to assist the superintendent in his 
widely scattered labors. B. G. M. 


A New Haven Letter 


DR. MARKWICK’S WORK AT ANSONIA 


The resignation of Dr. W. F. Markwick removes: 
from Ansonia one who has made his presence felt 
for nearly sixteen years. He organized the city’s 
charity system, its public library, being secretary 
of the board for eight years, its Y. M. C. A., raising 
$22,000 for its building, and for many years was 
chairman of the committee on teachers and text- 
books in the board of education. The church has 
nearly doubled in membership despite heavy losses. 
His pastoral work has been sympathetic and faith- 
ful, and as a scholarly and eloquent preacher he 
has made a name for himself throughout the vici- 
nage. As a leeturer and scholar he has been far 
more active than most ministers. He came to this 
church from the Methodist body, in which he had 
been used as a builder of churches and parsonages 
on account of his education as an architect; and 
for this church he has built a parsonage which com- 
pares favorably with any in the state. 

Dr. Markwick is an example of what a man can 
do with a poor chance. From a street boy in Lon- 
don hé has won his own way into two professions, 
mastered a half-dozen languages and has done 
other things to match. He is highly esteemed by 
his brother ministers and the community in general. 
Doors have opened to him for both ministerial and 
business occupation, but he expects to preach as 
long as he lives. 

A WISE GIFT 


Prof. Henry W. Farnham of Yale has purchased 
and given to the Lowell House Association a prop- 
erty which will cost $30,000 when the new building 
shall have been completed. The splendid gift puts 
this university settlement in the lower part of New 
Haven ona permanent basis, and equips it for the 
service which several years of foundation work 
have demonstrated to be practicable. The place 
will serve as a guild house for the social betterment 
of the community. Dr. Teele and a group of work- 
ers have carried on in the Lowell House a valuable 
settlement work with increasing success. This gift 
from Professor Farnham commends itself to the 
judgment of those who know the work, as being 
one of the most wisely directed gifts ever made in 
the city. W. J. M. 


Good humor and bad temper are the two 
most contagious things on earth, But good 
humor will always win if they really lock 
horns.—Out West. 


~ 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BEARD, REUBEN A., formerly of Prospect St. Ch., 
Cambridge, Mass., accepts call to chancellorship 
of Lincoln Memorial Univ., Cumberland Gap, 
Tenn. 

DIETRICK, WILL A., Highland Ch., Cleveland, O., 
to South Ch., Peabody, Mass. Accepts, 

DOANE, JOHN, to continue permanently at Greeley, 
Col., with an increase of $300 in salary. 

FISKE, SAm’L A., Georgetown, Ct., to Berlin. 
Accepts. 

FULGHAM, PHILIP O., formerly of Shipshewana, 
Ind., to Fremont, Jamestown and E. Gilead. 
Accepts. 

GOODYEAR, DE Mont, Abington, Mass., to River- 
side Ch., Haverhill. Accepts. 

HAMMER, H. A., to Wellston, Okl. Accepts. 

HARRISON, Fospick B., Brantford, Ont., to Town- 
send, Mass. Accepts. 

HATCH, GEO. B., Three Oaks, Mich., accepts call to 
East Ch , Ware, Mass. 

HAVENOR, C. E., to Creston, Ill. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

HIBBARD, RUFUS P., formerly of Gloucester, Mass., 
to Sayville, N. Y. Accepts. 

Hoy, JEANNIE, Otis, Col., to Coal Creek. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

KEELING, GEO. P., Avon, Minn., to Tintah and 
Campbell. Accepts. 

McDovUGALL, Gro. L., Challis, Ida., to Green 
River. Accepts. 

PARKER, J. HomeER, formerly superintendent for 
the C, H. M. S. in Oklahoma, to Kingfisher. Ac- 
cepts. 

PINKNEY, CLARENCE W., formerly of Nekoosa, 
Wis, to Birnamwood, Eland and Norrie. Ac- 
cepts. 

READE, OTHO E., Lusk and Manville, Wyo., to be- 
come district missionary of the C. 8. S. & P. S. 
at Lander, where he will have care of a territory 
150 miles square. 

REEVES, FRANKLIN H., Hartford Sem., to Me- 
chanic Falls, Me. Accepts. 

RIc#, CHAS. J., Sheridan, Wyo., to Lusk and Man- 
ville. Accepts, with residence at Lusk. 

ScoTT, CARLETON W., Lawrence, Mich., to Cen- 
tral Lake. 

SELL, HENRY T., Chicago, Ill, to Plymouth Ch., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Accepts. 

SHELDON, CHAS. F., Carrier, OKl., to Danville, Io. 
Accepts. 

STEELE, JOHN T., Perkins, Okl., to Cashion an 
Deer Creek. Accepts, and is at work. . 
TORREY, ELBRIDGE C., formerly of W. Newbury, 

Vt., to Bethlehem, N. H. . Declines. 

TRUEBLOOD, WM. J., Jackson, Miss., to Sandoval, 
Til. Accepts. 

Von LUBKEN, F. L. H., Mapleton, Minn., declines 
eall to Ada. 

WEATHERWAX, FRANKLIN W., W. Palm Beach, 
Fla., to Bethel Ch., Chicago, Il].; also to Fayette, 
Io. Accepts the latter. 

WILLIAMS, THOS. P., Searsport, Me., to Houlton. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ARTMAN, J. M., o. Whiting, Ind., May 24. Sermon, 
Rey. F. E. Dewhurst; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
O. L. Kiplinger, G. H. Bird and W. T. Williams. 

BROWN, ALBERT R., 0. Hutchinson, Minn. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. G. Clarke, Harold B. Hunting, 
Cc. J: Swain, F. L. V. Meska and V. Prucha. 

DICKINSON, W. B., o. Westchester, N. Y. Parts 
by Rev. Messrs. G. W. Knox, L. L. Taylor, Alex. 
MacColl and Wm. D. Street. 

DvutTToN, CHAS. H., i. Watertown, N.Y. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. A. M. Brodie, H. A. Lawrence, Dun- 
can McGregor, W. H. Rowe and Andrew M. 
Wright. 

HAND, CLIFFORD N., Porterville, Cal., May 24. 
Sermon, Pres. J. K. McLean; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. K. Harrison, E. J. Singer, J. A. Milli- 
gan and ©. S. Nash. 

JOSEPHSON, Jos. A., o. Atkinson, Ill. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. A. Caskey, Geo. Dalzell, R. S. Haney, 
G. G. Perkins and B. F. Martin. 

TEDFORD, Jos. E., 0. Saugatuck, Mich., May 7. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. R. W. McLaughlin, A. H. 
Stoneman, F. R. Bush and John Gordon. 


Resignations 


ADAMS, JOS. M., Ellsworth, Me., after seven years’ 
service. 

DEANE, JAS., Northfield, N. Y., after seven years’ 
service. 

DIETRICK, WILL A., Highland Ch., Cleveland, O. 

Dopp, AUGUSTUS R., Montour, Io., after seven 
years’ service. 

GOODYEAR, DE Mon’, Abington, Mass., after six 
years’ service. 

HARRISON, Fospick B., Brantford, Ont. 

McINTYRE, ANDREW, Coventryville, N. Y., after 
eight years’ service. 

NorRIS, THos. F., Riverside Ch., E. Providence, 
R. I., after seven years’ service. 

PARSONS, CHAS., Byron, IIl., after six years’ service. 

PATE, J. W., Fitch Bay, Canada. 

RAND, ERNEST L., Oakham, Mass. 

SHELDON, CHAS. F., Carrier, Okl. 
SHEPPLEY, Epw. H., Geneva, IIl. 
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TOMBLEN, CHAS. L., N. Middleboro, Mass., after 
seven years’ service. 

WooDBRIDGE, RICHARD G., Prospect Hill Ch., 
Somerville, Mass., to take effect Sept. 1, after 
nearly five years’ service. 


Dismisstons 


MATTSON, BERNARD G., Redfield, S. D., May 16. 
Yankton Ass’n acted as the dismissing council, 
by invitation of the Yankton church. 


Summer Supplies 


CRAWFORD, WM., Hartford Sem., at Eden, Vt. 

DOUGHERTY, Rop’T C., Hartford Sem., at Well- 
fleet, Mass: 

GARDNER, HAROLD L., Hartford Sem., at London- 
derry, Vt. 

HEEREN, JOHN J., Hartford Sem., at Staceyville, 
Me. 

HUNTINGTON, GEO. H., Hartford Sem., will assist 
at Berkeley Temple, Boston. 

JORDAN, ELWYN W., Hartford Sem., at Blue Hills, 
Hartford, Ct. 

MACMILLAN, JASON L., Hartford Sem., at Mon- 
tague, N. Y. 

MATTHEWS, BURLEIGH V., Hartford Sem., will 
assist in the work of the Mass. Bible Society. 

MOE, WM. C. H., Bangor Sem., at Granby, Vt. 

ROGERS, D. MINER, Hartford Sem., at E. Dorset, Vt. 

SINCLAIR, WM., Hartford Sem., at Lakewood, N. J. 

WALSH, F. W., at Weathersfield, Vt. 

WOODRUFF, WEBSTER, Hartford Sem., at Frank- 
lin, Vt. 


Petsonals 


CAPSHAW, BENJ. P., Canton Ch., Baltimore, Md., 
was surprised, May 14, by a party of friends who 
left at his house a generous supply of groceries 
and a sum of money. 

CLARKE, CLEMENT G., First Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been voted an increase of $600 in 
salary for the year beginning March 19. 

CoLBY, JOHN, and wife, pastor at Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
from 1873-1885, celebrated in that town, May 14, 
their golden wedding. Letters were received from 
many of his former churches, and a purse of gold 
was given him, 

DAVIS, OzoRA S., South Ch., New Britain, Ct., de- 
livered the baccalaureate sermon at Atlanta Univ. 
last month. 

Davis, WM. V. W., First Ch., Pittsfield, Mass.,is to 
deliver the Commencement address at Yankton 
Coll., South Dakota, this month. 

HuGHES, HuGH P., Saxonville Ch., Framingham, 
Mass., has been granted a month’s vacation and 
given $200 for traveling expenses. 

LATHROP, Epw. A., Essex, Mass., is spending a 
few weeks in Tryon, N. C., where his family has 
been spending the winter. 

LocKwoop, Mrs. JOHN H., whose husband closed, 
May 14, a 27 years’ pastorate over First Ch., 
Westfield, Mass., was presented by the ladies of 
the church with $150 in appreciation of her long 
and faithful service to the church. 

MINCHIN, WM. J., at a reception tendered him as 
he closed his work in Tewksbury, Mass., was 
given $50 in gold. 

NEWTON, ALBERT F., N. Leominster, Mass., with 
his wife and daughters sails for Naples June 30. 
They expect to return from Glasgow Aug. 25. 

WASHBURN, GEO. Y., on the sixth anniversary of 
his pastorate at Courtland St. Ch., Everett, Mass., 
was given a roll top desk and a sum of money, 
while Mrs. Washburn received a gold chain. 

WILLMOTT, BENJ. A., and wife, First Ch., Lowell, 
Mass., were given a reception and many gifts on 
the tenth anniversary of their marriage, May 24. 


Ametican Boatd Personals 
APPOINTMENTS 


LOGAN, ELIZABETH R., Eugene, Ore., May 15, to 
West Central African Mission. (Fiancée of Rev. 
Merlin Ennis of Mt. Elende, West Central Africa.) 

SEIBERT, ALICE E., Orange, N. J., May 8, to Zulu 
Mission, South Africa. 


COMMISSIONED 
SEIBERT, ALICE Emma, at Orange, N. J., May 27. 
ARRIVALS 


CHANDLER, Miss HELEN, of Madura, India, New 
York, May 16. 

CHANDLER, Rev. and Mrs. JouN S., of Madura, 
India, Boston, May 24. i 
MorrarTt, Mr. and Mrs. R. G., connected with 
West African Mission at Chisamba, London, 

April 27. 

STIMPSON, SARAH, of Kamundongo, West Central 
Africa, New York, May 13. 

WoopsipDk, Mrs. EMMA D., of Ochileso, West Cen- 
tral Africa, New York, May 13. 

DEPARTURES 

Fow 48, MARY CAROLYN, from New York, May 10, 
to join the Western Turkey Mission at Adabazar. 

Noyes, BEssIE B., from New York, May 22, re- 
turning to Madura, India. 


DEATHS 


ATKINSON—In Kobe, Japan, April 18, Carrie E., 
wife of Rev. John L. Atkinson, D.D. She went 
to the field in 1873. 
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BIssELL—In Panchgani, India, April 21, Mrs. Mary 
E. Bissell, a missionary of the Board at Ahmed- 
nagar since 1851. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT CHURCHES 


DES Mo.nzs, Io., Plymouth Church has taken as 
its representative in the foreign field Rev. John 
K. Browne of Harpoot, Turkey. 


Gifts 


WINDSOR, CT., has not the oldest edifice in Connec- 
ticut, as erroneously stated in this department. 
In all, thirteen Connecticut churches claim that 
their edifices antedate Windsor’s. These include 
Hampton, Centerbrook, Milton, Salem, Abington, 
Wethersfield, Kensington, East Haven, in order 
of erection. 


Material Gain 


ABINGTON, O7., Rev. Joseph Kyte. Extensive in- 
terior repairs, including new furnace. 

EASTON CENTER, MAss., Rev. William Fryling. 
Increase of benevolences during year just closed, 
136%. They were on the up-grade the previous 
year. 

GREELEY, COL., Rev. John Doane. $8,000 pledged 
toward a $16,000 edifice, English Tudor style. 
Plans of a Denver architect approved. 

MIDDLETOWN, CT., North.—About $5,000 are being 
raised for extensive repairs on edifice, to include 
frescoing and redecorating. 

NortTH ADAms, MASsS., Dr. T. E. Busfield. Debt 
of $9,500 subscribed; when paid, Dec. 1, parish 
will be free of debt first time in 15 years. Also, 
20% increase in subscriptions for current ex- 
penses. 

ROYALTON, VT.—Rededication of church edifice 
May 6, after extensive repairs, slating roof, re- 
building spire, installing furnace and putting 
steel ceiling in auditorium. 


Annivetsaties 


AUGUSTA, GA., First, Rey. D. J. Flynn. Fifth, 
celebrated with two sermons by Rev. J. P. Sims 
of Charleston, S. C., papers on the history of the 
church by Mrs. A. D. Wimberly and Miss M. J. 
Gilbert, and addresses by Prof. A. D. Denney and 
Rey. N. T. Haygood. Anniversary collection was 
$150. The church has a beautiful edifice on a 
choice corner, and beside it a handsome par- 
sonage built since Jan. 1. 

LENOX, MASs., Rev. C. J. Potter, is preparing for 
its centennial. Features will be addresses by Rev. 
Frederick .Lynch, a former pastor, and letters 
from Drs. C. H. Parkhurst and A. J. Lyman, all 
now of New York. 

MERRIMAC, MASS,, Rev. J. W. Flagg. 180th, with 
sermon by the pastor, history of the parish by 
Richard A. Sargent, church clerk, and sketches of 
four early pastors, followed in each case by the 
decoration of his grave by a member of the En- 
deavor Society. This last ceremony was held at 
the cemetery near the site of the First Ch. 


Congtegational Clubs 
MAY MEETINGS 


CENTRAL, N. H., with Pilgrim Church, Nashua. 
Address by Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, 
Mass., on Convictions and Impressions at the End 
of a Thirty Years’ Pastorate. : 

LINCOLN, NEs.—Theme, The New Era in the 
Redemption of America. Addresses on the C. H. 
M. S. by Dr. J. E. Tuttle, Rev. C. H. Rogers and 
Rev. S. I. Hanford; on Tri-unity by Dr. M. A. 
Bullock. 

PASSUMPSIC, VT., at Bradford. Dr. 8. G. Barnes 
on The Puritan and His Task of Happiness. 
After-dinner toasts, Governor Bell presiding. 


For Breakfast 
Luncheon 
or Tea 


A few small biscuits easily made 
with Royal Baking Powder. Make 
them small—as small round asa 
napkin ring. Mix and bake just 
before the meal. Serve hot. 

Nothing better for a light des- 
sert than these little hot biscuits 
with butter and honey, marma- 
lade or jam. 

You must use’ Royal Baking 
Powder to get them right. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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In and Around Chicago 


New Home Missionary Superintendent for Illinois 


After careful search the directors of the so- 
ciety last week unanimously elected Rey. R. 
B. Guild, pastor of Leavitt Street Church, 
Chicago, to the office made vacant by the res- 
ignation of Dr. Brodie. The choice meets 
with universal approval. To be sure, it takes 
Mr. Guild from a pastorate in which he has 
shown organizing and executive gifts which 
will be of immense service in his new field. 
He is a young man in vigorous health and has 
been one of the most efficient of the directors 
of the City Missionary Board. Now that he 
is transferred toa wider field he will exhibit 
the same Christian devotion and good com- 
mon sense which have been characteristic of 
him in his city work. 

The time has come for some change in pre- 
vious methods, some special efforts to develop 
the resources in the mission churches them- 
selves, to put an end to work—if there ba 
any—where it is not needed, to establish new 
missions only at strategic points, to bring all 
the churches to self-support as soon as may 
be wise, and above all to work in no field 
which other denominations have entered, and 
where they are doing all that can be done to 
evangelize the people. Mr. Guild has a rare 
gift of making friends. Mrs. Guild will bean 
efficient helper. Although formal acceptance 
has not been announced, it is understood that 
he does not feel at liberty to reject the call so 
unexpectedly and unanimously given. 


Indebtedness to Greece and Palestine 


There is no more entertaining speaker among 
the ministers of Chicago than the pastor of 
St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, Rey. 
Dr. Quayle. On the above theme he addressed 
the Congregational ministers May 28. On the 
intellectual and esthetic side of life he thinks 
we can never pay the debt we owe to the 
Greeks. But from Palestine come our ideas 
of government, the home, the family, of spirit- 
ual religion, of immortality. It is Palestine 
also which has taught us what love and 
sacrifice are and what is the supreme worth 
of the individual soul. The address was full 
of profound insight, of descriptions of great 
beauty and of sympathy with the spiritual 
needs of men. 


Employment of Children 


A recent exhaustive report shows that not 
more than one-fifth the number of children 
are now employed in Illinois that were at 
work a dozen years ago. In 1893 the ratio 
was one child for eleven adults, The pro- 
portion now is one to twenty-five. A new 
law regulating child labor was enacted in 
1903. Under it convictions are easy and 
frequent. Inspection service is efficient and 
for the most part employers are anxious to 
obey the laws of the state prohibiting child 
labor, but they find it diffiult to get correct 
statements from parents as to the age of 
children seeking work. The law, good as 
it is, requires several changes in order to 
meet all the difficulties which experience 
has discovered. 


Call to Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Rey. H. T. Sell, D. D., the well-known au- 
thor of a popular series of text-books on the 
Bible has been called to the pastorate of the 
Plymouth Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., the lar- 
gest church of our order in the state. Dr. Sell 
was pastor of the Covenant Church, Chicago, 
for several years, but more recently has devoted 
his time to literary labors. For several years 


Superior to Lemonade 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, 
with sugar, makes a delicious summer tonic. 


HURCH 


ARPETS 
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he was Sunday school secretary for Illinois 
and Wisconsin. He is admirably equipped 
for pastoral service. 


Chicago, June 2. FRANKLIN. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 11, 
10.30 A. M. Speakers: Miss Hattie L. Fickett, Merri- 
mac Mission, Boston; Rev. Oliver P. Emerson, Hono- 
ulu. 


ANDOVER SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT, June 10-14. 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SOHOOLS: Stu- 
dent Conference, June 22—July 1; Young Women’s 
Conference, July 5-15; Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies July 17-24; * sunday School Workers, July 
21-29; Christian Workers, Aug. 3-19; Post Confer- 
ence Adaresses, Aug. 20—Oct. 1. 


CHURCH CONFERENCE (Episcopal), 


Mee sale Tae Northampton, 
1 JU 22. 


Marriages 


JOHNSON—HAMMOND-—In Somerville, Mass., June 2, 
oy Rev. R. G. Woodbridge, Byron Berkeley Johnson 
of Waltham and Elizabeth Foster Hammond of 


Somerville. 
Deaths 


PORTER—In Montclair, N. J., June 1, Simon §. Porter, 
father of Rev. Horace Porter, aged 78 yrs. For the 
past nine years he has been superintendent of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 


WHITING—In East Charlemont, Mass., May 27, Rey. 


Lyman Whiting, D.D., born in North Brookfield, 
Mass., April 28, 1817. 


MRS. AMOS BULLARD 


Mrs. Mary A. Bullard, widow of Rev. Amos Bullard, 
an esteemed clergyman of the state, died in Cambridge, 
on Sunday, June 3, after a long-period of feebleness., 
She was a woman of rare excelien: se, devoted, patient, 
brave, rich in kindliness and strong in faith. Her char- 
acter is greatly to be honored, in its quietness and 
fidelity. Her memory is precious to her children and 
her friends. 


Blackboard surface. 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice ‘versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildiftgs. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters | 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO.,5 West 29th Street, New York 


Are You DEAF ?} 


I was deaf myself for 25 years. I perfected 
and patented a small, invisible ear drum in order 
to help my own hearing. It is called “ The Way 
Ear Drum,” and by the use of these drums I can 
NOW HEAR WHISPERS. I want all deaf 
people to write me. I do not claim to “cure” 
all cases of deafness, neither can I benefit those 
who were born deaf. But ICAN HELP 90 per 
cent. of those whose hearing is defective. 

Won’t you take the trouble to write and find 
out all about me and my invention? Tell me 
the cause of your deafness. Geo. P. Ways 609% 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Individual Communion 


Why permit & 
a custom at 
the commun- 5 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 


Every Church should use our 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Over 2,500 churches now use our 
outfits. Acknowledged superior to 
all others. Besides, our “ Self-Col- 
: lecting ”’ tray saves ONE-FOURTH 
= the cost of other systems. We 
make this LIBERAL OFFER: Send us date of your next 
communion and usual number of communicants and we 
will send a complete outfit for trial, returnable at our 
expense if not entirely satisfactory. 
Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 
Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 


sound proof and 


A. G. Moody, Manacor 
H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr. 


Easily 
accessible, 
Three houts 
from Boston, 
five from 
New York 


SCENERY 


In the New England 
Mountains 


The Northfield 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Three Essential Vacation Features 
HEALTH 


Facilities for indoor comfort 
and outdoor sport 


A Panorama Booklet of The Northfield will be mailed anywhere 


East Northfield, 
Mass. 


June, 

| July, 

| and 

:| September— 
| desirable 


months 
| 


SS 


INSPIRATION 


Close association with 
Northfield a 
Summer Conferences 


I should be used daily if you value your health. 


Sold Onl 


in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. 


& like our brush. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Ourv d handle and face to fit the mouth, . Bristles 
Hole in andle and hook to hold it, 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the only ones who 


booklet,"*Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Maas. 


: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


Adults’ 85c.. 
Youths" 2c. Children’s 26c. 
By mail or at dealers, Send for our free 


“at 


9 June 1906 


9 June 1906 


_ change. 


A Novel World-Tour 


You can swing around the circuit in half 
a day. Any one with fifty cents can go. All 
meals are free and stop-overs are allowed at 
stations named on the coupon tickets. The 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of Cen- 
tral Church, Lynn, Mass., recently took 244 
passengers on such a trip without mal de mer 
or loss of baggage. 

The parties started from Boston (the church) 
in wagonettes. If riding westward, you first 
stopped at Plymouth, the cradle of Congre- 
gationalism in America. At the house thus 
named the gracious hostess and her helpers 
displayed with warranted pride mementos of 
our Pilgrim fathers, mothers and babies. All 
too soon you were off for Madrid, where 
Mrs. Gulick still lives in the hearts of her 
Spanish girls. The rooms are beautifully dec- 
orated in yellow and red and you are re- 
freshed with grape juice charmingly served 
by Sefioritas. 

Traveling on you are allowed a side trip 
and walk along the blue Mediterranean (via 
Lynn-Boulevard-by-the sea) without extra ex- 
pense, till you reach Harpoot. Over this, the 
parsonage doorway, flaunts the star and eres: 
cent. The winsome hostess and her assistants 
exhibit curiosities of Turkland and you are 
treated to black coffee, ‘‘turkish delight, ”’ 
(fig paste from Constantinople) and sherbet. 
By the painstaking courtesy of Mrs. J. K. 
Browne, a former missionary of Central 
Church in Turkey, one room is furnished in 
Oriental fashion. There are sumptuous di- 
vans and a bewitching veiled bride who 
greets visitors with graceful salaams and 


‘kisses—on the hand. Meanwhile the conduc- 


tor calls, ‘‘ All aboard,’? and you depart as 
the muezzin shouts from his paper minaret: 


KNIFED 
Coffee Kinifed An Old Soldier 


An old soldier, released from coffee at 72, 
recovered his health and tells about it as 
follows: 

““T stuck to coffee for years although it 
knifed me again and again. 

“About eight years ago (as a result of 
coffee drinking which congested my liver), I 


was taken with a very severe attack of ma- 


larial fever. 

““T would apparently recover and start 
about my usual work only to suffer a relapse. 
After this had been repeated several times 
during the year I was again taken violently 
ill. 

**The Doctor said he had carefully studied 
my case and it was either ‘ quit coffee or die,’ 
advising me to take Postum in its place. I 
had always thought coffee one of my dearest 
friends, and especially when sick, and I was 
very much taken back by the Doctor’s de- 
eision for I hadn’t suspected the coffee I 
drank could possibly cause my troubles. 

““T thought it over for a few minutes and 
finally told the Doctor I would make the 
Postum was procured for me the 
same day and made according to directions; 
well, I liked it and stuck to it and since 
then I have been a new man. The change 
in health began in a few days and surprised 
me, and now, although I am seventy-two 
years of age, I do lots of hard work and for 
the past month have been teaming, driving 
sixteen miles a day besides loading and un- 
loading the wagon. That’s what Postum in 
the place of coffee has done for me. I now 
like the Postum as well as I did coffee. 

“*T have known people who did not care 


_ for Postum at first but after having learned 
to make it properly according to directions 


they have come to like it as well as coffee. 
I never miss a chance to praise it.’”?’ Name 


i given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Look for the little book, ‘‘The Road to 


_ Wellville,”’ in packages. 
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Allah u ekber, allah uekber— 


Mohammed resoul u allah! . 


You reach Russia, just around the corner, 
where a stately mansion represents Moscow. 
A rotund coachman takes your coupon at the 
porch, a smiling maiden offers you brown- 
bread and salt as you step over the threshold, 
and a queenly matron bids you courtly wel- 
come. Her helpers induce you to purchase 
genuine souvenirs of the land that claims at- 
tention from the Christian world. Guided to 
another residence you find yourself at Shola- 
pur where a Bible woman is supported in 
memory of a beloved and faithful mission 
worker, Mrs. Susan T. Hill. The curios of 
India are of exceptional interest, from the 
sacred elephant to the coat and fierce head of 
a Bengal tiger. 

Now you pass on regardless of weather and 
take baige for Yokohama. This home shows 
the fairyland of Japan with elaborate decora- 
tions of cherry blossoms and wisteria and 
handsomely gowned ladies who offer true Jap- 
anese hospitality. On your coupon is the 
question, ‘‘ Will the Christians of America 
make the land of Nessima the land of Christ? ”’ 

Unwearied by this rapid-transit globe-trot- 
ting, you are lured away by air line to Oster- 
bund, Sweden. Here brilliantly appareled 
maidens, one a Laplander, proffer delicious 
coffee and render Norse music. Waving a 
farewell to the pretty group in the doorway, 
with speed annihilating space and time, you 
roll homeward and are served (at the chapel) 
by worthy dames to a baked-bean supper as a 
certainty that you are again at a New England 
railroad café counter with pigeon-holed time: 
tables about you and the ubiquitous bootblack 
with his lofty pedestal and strident, ‘‘ Shine?” 
Everybody is saying, ‘‘ Hasn’t it been a fine 
trip? ’’ 

The enterprising agents were the hostesses 
at the chapel and homes, including Mrs. C. F. 
Weeden, president of the society, and Miss 
C. F. Hill, the efficient captain-general of all 
arrangements. Distinguished guests from 
Boston, Peabody, Saugus and Beverly joined 
the company. 

The Central Church people recommend the 
tour with the caution to prepare for hard 
work. But it will pay financially and prove 
an object lesson in missions surprising the 
gentile and deeply interesting all. It will in- 
sure alsoa unique experience and royal fellow- 
ship. CG. F. W. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 1 


Mrs. E. L. McLaughlin presided. Miss 
Stone*brought good news from Bulgaria and 
Macedonia, and told of the celebration of two 
seventieth birthdays, Dr. Haskell’s and Miss 
Maltbie’s. Miss Maltbie went to Sofia where 
there was a very delightful gathering in the 
new building which is chiefly devoted to Miss 
Elizabeth Clarke’s kindergarten, and where 
Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clark have been recent 
guests. Later Miss Maltbie had another cele- 
bration at Samokoy, the large birthday cake, 
prepared at Sofia, having been transported 
thither. ‘“* The rewards of service’’ after such 
a work as Miss Maltbie’s are indeed a crown 
of rejoicing. Mrs. J. K. Browne gave extracts 
from recent letters from her daughter Alice, 
who is working hard on the Chinese language. 
Other missions were represented by the pres- 
ence of missionaries, Mrs. Farnsworth from 
Cesarea, Mrs. John Chandler and Miss Helen 
Chandler from India, and Mrs. Davis from 
Kyoto, Japan. 

After Friday, June 8, these meetings will 
be suspended until October. 


Overcrowded midweek meetings at the 
Dartmouth College Church and two to three 
hundred college men engaged in voluntary 
Bible study in groups of six to twelve, augur 
well for the character and training of its 
graduates. 


3154-1) Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Competent 
Men Command 
Competences 


Some members of our 
sales staff make more 
money in commissions 
and prizes than the man- 
ager of an ordinary cor- 
poration. 

Many. of them have 
built houses out of their 
easily made earnings and 
good, honest, honorable 
‘winnings,’ paid off | 
mortgages, educated 
children,— many things. 

And the records of the 
sales department of THE 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
and THe SATURDAY 
Eveninc Post show 
that still many more } 
have made a permanent | 
business (with perhaps a | 
few side lines) of rep- | 
resenting the magazines 
and are enjoying good 
and, in some instances, 
for them, generous com- 


g petences. 


Are you a man or 
woman hindered, handi- 
capped and kept down 
by illness, invalidism, 
weakness or accident? | 
Are you incapacitated 
for hard work, long 
hours or heavy responsi- 
bilities? The liberal 
commissions and large 
prizes, and the practical 
management and help 
we give you, can make 
you an earning power 
from the beginning of | 


your work. 


Write us and ask how. 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc CoMPANY 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 


All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, 
rooms and chapel. 


Tel. Roxbury 72 or 7 


833 


Aoki 


$34 
On Franklin County Hilltops 


‘There will be great doings on these hilltops this 
Summer. At aconference of about fifteen ministers 
recently held at Northfield, also attended by George 
H. Frary of Charlemont to represent the Christian 
Endeavor societies, plans were outlined for a vigor- 
eus campaign of tent work in the back towns, where 
the churches are chronically more or less discour- 
aged. Rey. W. S. Anderson, the conference mis- 
sionary, is to visit many out-of-the-way corners of 
‘the county this summer with this tent. It pays. 
Mr. Anderson told the recent county conference 
‘that one of his meetings at a place with only two 
‘houses in sight was attended by 270 people. Great 
was the swishing of old Dobbin’s tail among the 
huckleberry bushes. There were many meetings 
with similarly good attendance in neighborhoods 
as unpromising. 

Then the Christian Endeavorers met the other 
day at South Deerfield. Since the advent of the 
Czelusniaks and the Lutortanskis from Russian 
Poland, this village affords stimulus to the mission- 
ary imagination, which must have considerably fired 
the hearts of the young folks, as they raised $110 
in five minutes to provide a Mt. Hermon helper 
for Mr. Anderson. The two begin tenting together 
about June 1, and will keep it up until late Septem- 
‘ber. Mr. Anderson, by the way, is a decided suc- 


‘cess in this experiment of hill-town work. The 


yoking of Moore’s Corner, where he was formerly 
pastor, and Wendell, in one pastorate, enabled the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society to make 
a Saving that could be applied to Mr. Anderson’s 
salary, a much better disposition of the funds. 


A MODIFIED PLAN OF OVERSIGHT 


The recent conference at Millers Falls had a 
lively discussion on the proposed conciliar com- 
mittee, Old centralization is a great bogey man 
up here, and we watch out for him. So hardly a 
voice favored the original plan of giving such a 
committee final powers over its churches. The con- 
ference also didn’t like the idea of a committee 
composed of a pastor and delegate from each of 
our thirty churches. Half of them would be inex- 
tricably planted in distant vales and on remote 
hilltops, away from means of travel, and you 
‘couldn’t get a quorum. But the idea of the per- 
manence of such a committee, with limited powers, 
appealed very much to our people, since it would 
‘tend to a more consecutive and unified policy. So 
‘they passed a resolution favorable to some action 
along this line. There was also an indorsement 
of the proposed tri-denominational union, this being 
subsequently seconded by the Franklin County Min- 
isters’ Association. 

The conference sadly missed the benign presence 
of the late Dr. Lyman Whiting of East Charlemont, 
the oldest active clergyman in the state, who is 
usually a leading figure, but who has recently 
passed on. Rev. E. P. Butler of Sunderland, for 
years seeretary of the conference, was also missed, 
he having been in poor health for many weeks. Mr. 
Butler’s methodical procedure and clear head have 
straightened out many tangles in our ecclesiastical 
relations, and there is great joy that he is steadily 
recovering. 

THE CHURCH OR THE LODGE 


A paper on the relations of the Church with secret 
societies, read at the recent meeting of the Frank- 
lin County Ministers’ Association by Rev. C. H. 
Chapin of New Salem, presented original investi- 
gation on a question that often puzzles the country 
minister. Mr. Chapin felt himself unusually quali- 
fied to discuss the matter, as he had been a member 
of secret societies for fifteen years. His first experi- 
ence as a “‘jiner,” undertaken while getting his edu- 
cation, he felt had been valuable. Afterward, while 
holding a pastorate among people of a high char- 
acter, he had joined a certain society, and felt that 
it had been a help in his work. His action had been 
due to the belief that if he held aloof from the men 
prominent in this lodge, men whom he particularly 
desired to reach, they would hold aloof from him. 

In a succeeding pastorate he had joined another 
lodge of the same order as the one just referred to, 
but had found the connection unsatisfactory. The 


CUTICURA OINTMENT. 
The World’s Greatest Skin Cure and Purest 
and Sweetest of Emollients. 

Cuticura Ointment is beyond question the most 
successful curative for torturing, disfiguring humors 
of the skin and scalp, including loss of hair, ever 
‘compounded, in proof of whicb a single anointing 
with it, preceded by a hot bath with Cuticura Soap, 
is often sufficient to afford immediate relief in the 
most distressing forms of itching, burning, and 
scaly humors, eczemas, irritations and inflamma- 


tions permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy 
eure, 
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town as a whole was of a lower character, and the 
men constituting that particular lodge shared the 
generally baser ideals of the community. He found 
their notions regarding entertainments and other 
matters quite different from his. 

Mr. Chapin seemed to consider the question as 
considerably affected by local conditions. But he 
felt that in small country towns, it is particularly 
difficult to maintain the prosperity of both church 
and lodge. If one goes up the other goes down. 
The general drift of his thought was that in such 
towns church members would usually need all their 
strength to promote the interests of the church. 

E. K. T. 


Notable Growth in a Canadian 
Church 


WINNIPEG 


Since March, 1905, when Rev. James L. Gordon, 
formerly of Toronto, Ont., and Boston, Mass., be- 
gan his pastorate over Central Church, a marvel- 
ous work has been accomplished. 

Soon after the arrival of Mr. Gordon it was found 
necessary to build increased accommodations for the 
great audiences, and within a year the enlarged 
church, seating over 2,300, was rededicated at a 
cost of nearly $34,000 of which amount over $23,- 
000 had been subscribed before the new building 
was opened. 

Two hundred and five new memders have been 
received since April 1, 1905; 180 of them on con- 
fession. Over $17,070 were raised for all purposes 
during the year. For the next three months the 
pastor will conduct a normal class for Bible study 
at the Wednesday night midweek service. 

The attendance at these services now is between 
300 and 400. Even with the present accommoda- 
tions several hundreds are turned away from the 
church doors Sunday evenings. A. Ll. M. 


THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


of this region. Copy will be sent 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, 


THE 


“oe 


Gece INCOME ON Y/ 

SMALL SAVINGS 0 
5% is a little better than most small investors receive— 
but no more than savings should yield while being free 
from speculation. Investors of small amounts will do 
well to investigate our business, which has been estab- 


lished over 13 years, and conducted under N. Y. Bank- 
ing Dept. supervision. We are paying 5% per year 


on accounts subject to withdrawal at your option. Start 
at any time—earnings reckoned for each day and re- 
mitted by check quarterly, semi- 
annually or compounded. Patrons 
all over the country, among whom 
are prominent merchants, manufac- 
turers and professional men. Write 


for particulars. Assets $1,750,000. 


industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 

A quarterly dividend (No. 34) of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT, on the Common Capital Stock 
of the American Graphophone Co. will be paid on 
June 15, 1906, to stockholders of record June 1. 

By order of the Directors. 

EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 


In Banks........ 3% /, 
WHICH 7 In Real Estate Loans 6 (@) { 0% 
In Timber, City Realty & Apartment Houses 
One is assafe asthe other. Wemeed moreCapital, OurSymdicate 
pays you a large Dividend while your Inveetment increases rapidly in value. 
We Guarantee to satisfy you or returm money. May we send books,maps and our 
Co-operative Plan? Merrill’s Finance Co., Vancouver, B.C 


ORIENT CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 


Feb. 7,’07. 70 days by specially chartered 
8. S. ** Arabic,’ 16,000 tons. 
30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the World 
Program KR Free 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go for a Real Vacation. 

85 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain and. Canada resort 
scenes sent for 6c. stamp. T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P.A., 
Central Vermont Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


will be more attractive than ever this season. The New York Central 
Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, ‘‘The St. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay’”’ contains the finest map ever made 


free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
Manager, General Advertising De- 


partment, Grand Central Station, New York. 


REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traflic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New YORK 


CHICAGO 


Stone 
“Pennsyl 


os 


distance, trebled for much of it, and 


912 Miles of Steel Rails and | 


Ballast | 
vania 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100-lb. steel track doubled the entire 


quadrupled for several hundred miles, 


ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is sate 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


HGNC Wa COL Kesar ea ceene 355 P. M. 
Ar. Chicago.......... ...-.8.55 A, M. 


Ly. Chicago...............245 P.M. 
Ar. New York:.......: 9.45 A. M. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, 


J. R. WOOD, | 
Pass. Traffic Manager. 


9 June 1906 


9 Jane 1906 


World’s Y. W. C. A, Convention 


FIVE HUNDRED DELEGATES AT PARIS 


The third World’s Conference of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association was an occa- 
sion so inspiring in every way that young 
‘women in every part of the world will share 
in its results. 

Only twelve years ago the world’s commit- 
tee was formed, headquarters were chosen in 
London and an American woman, Miss Annie 
M. Reynolds of North Haven, Ct., was called 
as world’s secretary. In 1898 the first world’s 
conference was entertained in London, with 
only seven countries in affiliation. In 1902 the 
second conference met in Geneva, Switzerland, 
with an increase in representation and strength 
of international interest. This third world’s 
conference, entertained by the French National 
Council in Paris, May 16-20, was a gathering 
of delegates from the fourteen countries organ- 
ically connected, as well as from a dozen other 
sections. Great Britain had the largest dele- 
gation, about 200, including nearly every mem- 
ber of the executive committee and leaders 


THE POST DISCOVERY 


A Revelation in Human Food 


Previous to the discovery of the Post proc- 
ess of changing the starchy part of Wheat and 
Barley into a form of sugar, many people suf- 
fered from what is known as starch indiges- 
tion. 

That was shown by gas and all sorts of 
stomach and bowel trouble (sometimes end- 
ing in appendicitis), brought on by the undi- 
gested starch in wheat, oats, white bread, 
cake, puddings, ete., ete. 

Nature ultimately punishes any one who 

-econtinually takes some medicine or drug to 
smooth over or nullify bad conditions of the 
body. The only safe way to cure such is to 
_correct or remove the cause. Therefore it 
was plain to Mr. Post, in working out his 
discovery, that people who show some weak- 
ness in digesting the starchy part of food 
(which is much the largest part of all we eat), 
must be helped by having the starch digested 
or transformed before being eaten. And of 
eourse the safest and truest way to do this 
would be to imitate nature and avoid all 
chemicals or outside and unnatural things. 
The body digests the starchy food by the 
following process: first the moisture or juices 
of the mouth and stomach, then warmth or 
mild heat, which grows or develops diastase 
from the grain. Time is also an important 
element and when all work together and the 
human organs operate properly, the starch is 
slowly turned into a form of sugar, as it must 


--be before the blood will absorb it and carry 


the needed energy to different parts of the 
body. Of course if ths body fails to do its 
work perfectly trouble sets in. 

Soin the making of the famous food—Grape- 
Nuts—moisture, warmth and time are the 
only things used to turn starch into sugar, 
thus imitating nature and keeping the human 
food in original purity, free from outside 
things and just as Mother Nature intends it 


4 shall be kept for advantageous use by her 


children. The food is fully cooked at the 


- factories, and is crisp and. delicious with a 


little thick cream psured over. 

‘It can be softened for people with weak 
teeth, but is most valuable to others when it 
must be energetically chewed, thus bringing 
down the saliva from the gums to go to the 
stomach and help digest the entire meal, be- 
sides the use of the teeth strengthens and 
preserves them. Nature blesses the parts of 


the body that are used and not abused. 


_ Grape: Nuts food brings peace, health and 


comfort when people are in despair from any 


one of the ails resulting from undigested 


_ food. 


Read the little book, *‘ The Road to Well- 
_yille,’’ found in packages. 
» “«There’s a reason.” 
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from all the divisions of their multifarious | 
work, Time and Talents, Teachers’ Branch, 
Nurses’ Union, Institutes, Prayer , Unions, 
Guild of Helpers, Factory Helpers’ Union, 
etc. Germany came next in point of numbers, 
in fact they have the largest membership of 
any nation, 150,000 members in 3.500 local 
associations. They were led by Pastor Burck- 
hardt, their president, and took part vigor- 
ously in all discussions ending with an invita- 
tion to hold the next quadrennial conference 
in Germany in 1910. 

America came next, so far as is reported, 
with forty-two delegates, of whom four were 
from California, one from Oregon, three from 
Colorado, two from Maine, one from South 
Carolina, etc. Two of the six American mem- 
bers of the world’s committee were present, 
Miss Reynolds, who was one of the vice 
presidents and also spoke on various occa- 
sions, and Mrs. T. S. Gladding, chairman ci 
the committee which discussed the policy for 
the next four years, also Mrs. L. Wilbur Mes- 
ser, vice president of the American commit- 
tee, Miss Harriet Taylor, formerly general 
secretary, Miss Mabel Cratty, Miss Helen F. 
Barnes, Miss Elizabeth Wilson, secretaries of 
the American committee. These all took part 
in the program and other activities of the 
conference. 

The delegation from Finland was most en- 
couraging, as their work is rapidly increasing 
now that Finland has its political liberty again. 
Two of their number are students in Helsing- 
fors University, bright, able girls who speak 
Finnish, Russian, Swedish, French, German 
and English. In the India delegation were 
two intellectual women, Dr. Karnakar and 
Miss William; of the University of Madras. 
Italy’s president, Madame Schalct, was one 
of the most clever and well beloved women 
preseat. Her brilliant linguistic ability and 
rare graciousness made her an ideal president 
over a business session when amendments 
were being offered in three languages at one 
time. Hither president or secretary was pres- 
ent from the other countries having national 
organizations, and in some instances a num- 
ber of delegates, Canada, Denmark, Hungary, 
Japan, Africa, Sweden and Portugal. 

The French members were, of course, out in 
full force, and the main part of the program 
was in that language, with translations and 
interpretations into German and English. 
Every moroing a Bible hour was arranged 
in each of the three languages, Rey. F. B. 
Meyer of England, took that for the English- 
speaking delegates. The Sunday evening com- 
munion service was also celebrated by clergy- 
men taking turn in the order of service in 
their various native tongues. 

Perhaps the most impressive hour was the 
Sunday afternoon rally in L’Oratoire, the 
great Protestant place of worship in the Rue 
de Rivoli. Its white, uncompromising interior 
speaks of a spiritual worship as strongly con- 
trasted with a religion of forms and exterior 
gorgeousness. The only carving visible is an 
emblem of the Holy Spirit, a dove upon rays 
of light. Outside, close to the bell tower from 
which the summons rang in 1572 for the mas 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, stands a statue of 
Coligny, the Protestant leader, who perished 
that night. In this historic room the mem 
bers of the Paris Union, Chretienne des Jeunes 
Filles, were gathered in a deeply impressive 
service. 

Among the 500 delegates was every form of 
personality, many ages, many callings in 
life. Christ was the power in every indi- 
vidual’s life as of the great movement bearing 
his name. 


Paris, May 21. E. 


Ww. 


Rev. Dr. Thirkield, newly-elected president 
of Howard University and recently secretary 
of the education work of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the South, assigns much of 
the increase of race hatred in the South to 
Rey. Thomas Dixon’s books, The Clansman 
and The Leopard’s Spots. 


make picnics more enjoyable by making 
the preparations easier. 

Easier to carry; easier to serve; andjust 
right for eating as they come from the can. 

Libby’s cooks have first pick of the best § 
meats obtainable—and they know how 
to cook them, as well as pack them. 

If you're not going to a picnic soon you # 
can make one tomorrow at your own table # 
by serving some sliced Luncheon Loaf. 
It is a revelation in the blending of good § 
meat and good spices. I 

Booklet free, ‘‘How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.’’ Write 
Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chi 
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ey Values in 
Summer Shirt-Waists 


We are now show= 
ing our new Summer 
stylesin ready-made 
Shirt=Waists, and 
are offering a line of 
the prettiest and 
most fashionable 
waists at much be= 
low regular prices. 


Sizes 32 to 44 
bust measure. 


No. 106-NN.— This 
charming Waist, which 
is developed in white 
Batiste, is elaborated 
in front with tucks and 
bands of lace as illus. 
trated. The back closes 
in the fashionable 
manner at the center, 
and tucksareemployed 
for decoration. A neat 
completion for the 
neck is secured in a 
tucked collar trimmed 
with lace, and the styl- 
ish deep mitaine cuffs Prey alle ‘4 
are Ney me oe j 
tally in accordance. z bs 
Price $1.00; postage This Waist $1.00 
15 cents. 

Remit by post-office money-order, express money- 
order, bank draft or registered letter. Do not send 
stamps. 

If you are not satisfied you may return the 
Waist and we will refund your money. 

We have other styles ranging in price from $1 00 to 
$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist 


Supplement—sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and Schou: beiis. jf "Send for 
@atalogue. The C.S, BELL CO.. Hillsbore. ® 


ax BELLS "=: 
Chime a grconils 


Peal McSuane Bet Founnery Co., Battimoge, Mo., U.S.A. 


‘* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
en 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLSK-4 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


— Graduation Day Ribbons 


Our June sale of popular and practical Ribbons in all 
the wanted materials, colors, patterns, widths and com- 
bination effects will eclipse all previous efforts, inasmuch 
as the assortment includes everything created for fashion’s 


demands. 


GRADUATION RIBBONS—Our 
white ribbon counter contains an 
assortment second to none in Bos- 
ton. Note these values: 4-inch 
white silk taffeta ribbons, per 


VATE ccc aren shiosicchinerncsriece 12%e 
5-inch satin taffeta ribbons, incream 
and white, per yard............. 19¢ 


6-inch taffeta ribbons, just the thing 
for bows, girdles and sashes, per 
WSL Noe cceevstiensias coheametromie 19¢ 


6-inch satin taffeta 11bbons, extra 
quality, in rich cream and white, 
DOT. Veaml Ol cyecieiere semis sle sswtervereas sis 29e 


FANCY WARP PRINT RIBBONS, 
from 7 to 9 inches wide, in lengths 
of from 1 to 3 yards each, being 
ends of pieces, worth from 85c to 
1.50 per yard. One price for choice, 
MISTIV ANG acto e(sereisisloieiercielarsretatee aries boc 


BLACK TAFFETA RIBBON, 7 
inches wide. Special bargain, per 


VAN ace culaiesiciece isielestoe meistocrton aks 19¢ 


Collection of BLACK AND WHITE 
STRIPES, POLKA DOTS, 
CHECKS, ETC., all new styles, 5 
to 6 inches in width, worth from 
35¢c to 50c per yard. Our closing 
DOUG ADLICE cenpoeiinin ne mielele» steinia eie(siolare 25e 


Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street—Temple Place—Tremont Street 


TAFFETA AND MESSALINE TAF- 
FETA RIBBONS, rich, high luster, 
4 to 6 inches wide, all the useful 
colors. An exceptional value at, 
DO VAT ac ce mistorines teiahia sss 1Zke 


CANVAS PILLOW RIBBONS, with 
rich silk stripe, and draw string, all 
the Jatest shades, fresh new goods, 
popular price 25¢ per yard. Our 
PLICO so ses... sseiud sioiale's alanine ys 12%e 


MILLINERY RIBBONS, 5 and 6 
inches wide, in taffeta and satin 
taffeta, colors gray, Alice blue, old 
rose, reseda green, tans, navys, Car- 
dinals, pinks, blues, blacks and 
whites. We have 1,000 yards to 
offer at the unusually low figure, 
POL YALG ros secsteculeosisinmasin less 19¢ 


WARP PRINT TAFFETA RIB- 
BONS, from 4 to 6inches wide, the 
finest collection ever placed on our 
counters, worth from 25c to 35c 
peryard. Our price............ 19e 


FAILLATINE MESSALINE TAF- 
FETA AND SATIN TAFFETA 
RIBBONS, 6 and 7 inches wide, 
charming color effects, worth 29¢ 
to 39c per yard. Sale price....B5e 


Just Published 


A One-Volume Edition of 


An Illustrated Gommentary 
on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 
ing, 814 inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 


Price $2.00 net 


Formerly published in three volumes 


at $4.50. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. 


“CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


A New Song Book | 


SONGS. 
FOR 
LITTLE 


i | 
: — | PEOPLE 
HaHa | 105 pp. _ 123 Songs 


For Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


By FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 
and GRACE WILBUR CONANT. 


Introduction by Lucy WHEELOCK. 


60 Cents Net 
Postage 12 cts. 


It contains many choice songs for little children which are 
simple yet beautiful. Many appear elsewhere only in high 
priced books, many are adaptations of folk songs and classic 
melodies, and many are original pieces not found elsewhere. 
Not only Primary Sunday-school teachers but Kindergarten 
teachers in public schools will be delighted with it. 

Returnable sample mailed on request to any Teacher or 
Primary Superintendent interested. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


President HENRY C. KING’S 
NEW BOOK 


LETTERS 10 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


On the great truths of the Christian religion 


Do you know just what you believe 
about God and Christ and the Bible and 
Salvation? Have you difficulties in your 
Christian life? Do you want your faith 
strengthened by a clearer presentation of 
what we Christians believe today? If so, 
these personal letters from one of the 
clearest and most convincing thinkers 
in America will be a Godsend.to you. 


200 pp. Bound in rich dark green and 
white with gold stamping. 


Price, $1.00 net 


Postage 8 cts. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


SUMMER READING 


THE 


-CONGREGATIONALIST 
CHRI STIAN ‘WORLD 


RING not trifling tales to me 

Here in the green shade of the tree: 

Nor webs of spidery thought that bind 
To earth the free wings of the mind. 


But if there be some voice that sings 
~ The heart away from vexing things— 
Born of man’s birth, yet rich and fine 
As streams that laugh, as stars that shine, 
y : Keyed to the music of the breeze, 
Blithe with the gladness of the trees, 
; : Deep as the word the prophet spoke, 
7 Patient, like God’s thought in the oak, 
As genial-humorous as the gay 
Smile of the wise on a troubled day, 
| Alert, foreseeing, strong and clear 
oS As the great changes of the year— 
q That great companionship and deep 


Here in the cool shade let me keep. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Volume XCI 10 J une I9 () 6 Number 2 4 
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Educational - 
THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Sec’y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Sh) 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for college men. 
Opens 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H. M. 
SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, II. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
H ARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all DenomInations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Specialization tp euch. Dever: SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26, 1906. ddress THE DEAN. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prepares young men-and women 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
taries, missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 22d 
year begins September 26, 1906. 

, Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


For Young Men and Women. General Courses. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Music, Art, Phy- 
sical Training. Location healthful. New gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Out-door sports. Terms very moderate. 
Catalogue and book of views. 

GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims—Health, scholarship and 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical 
schools. Endowment makes expenses moderate. $250 
ayear. Send for catalogue to 

H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Boston University 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place, 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
Ave, 


Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates 
rer Ae Dean B. P. Buwne, 12 Somer- 
set S 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 


Normal Classes. 
Regular and Special Courses. 


15th Year. 


99 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college grad- 
uates and teachers of experience. First-class gymna- 
sium. Entrance examinations June 28-29, Sept. 11-12. 
Address, ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


THE GILMAN SCHOOL 
for Girls The Caos Beno! 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
Riding. 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATIOE. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris, Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906, Endowed college pre- 
see Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 

igh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 

erienced teachers; native French and German. New 

rick nasium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ba , field-hockey. golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL sovs Wiss ‘iss, 


A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training; athletic director. Summer Camp 
in Maine. J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the large school with personal inspiration of the small. 
New petit with gymnasium and swimming bath. Past 
year, 69 pupils, 10 teachers. ALBERT E, BAILEY, A.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. \ 


Miss Kimbali’s School 


For Girls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 


2Zist year. ae) Preparatory. General and Special 
courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 
Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for giris 
if needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 

For the thorough preparation of teachers for public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching 
in actual ongoing schools. f 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, June 28 and 29. 

For catalogue and circular giving full information, 
address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA, WINTER PARK. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Departments: College, Academy, Music, Expression, 
Fine Arts, Domestic and Industrial Arts, Business; 
highest standards, best instruction, lowest expenses; 
perfect climate, pure water, no malaria, open-air life; 
no death in twenty-one years; all field and aquatic 
sports. W. F. BLACKMAN, PH. D., PRESIDENT. 


Educational 


EK FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San _ Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Cong regationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 
no expense to the subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 


The Congregationalist. | Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 
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VERY LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN 
VIA NICKLE PLATE ROAD.—Special low rate tick- 
ets on sale to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
return, daily June 24 to July 6. First-class and 
good returning until Sept. 15. Liberal stopover 
privileges. For full particulars write L. P. Burgess, 
N.E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 

NEw YORK CENTRAL “ FOUR-TRACK SERIES ” 
DESCRIPTIVE SUMMER LITERATURE, INCLUDING 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, NIAGARA FALLS, 
THOUSAND ISLANDS, ETC.—Agents of the Boston 
& Albany R. R. are receiving a supply of the various 
issues of New York Central “ Four-Track Series” 
of descriptive summer literature of the Adirondack 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, ete. 
These folders are highly descriptive of these places 
and the maps they contain are valuable assistance 
to every traveler. Copies may be secured on appli- 
cation to agents. R. M. Harris, City Agent, 366 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE IDEAL VACATION.—It may be enjoyed at 
small cost and in cuting costume in Vermont. There 
are vacations and vacations. There’s the kind that 
cost from $3 to $5 a day, without many comforts, 
and there’s the Vermont vacation, which may be 
enjoyed at modest cost (for from $4 to $10 a week) 
in a region where there is to be found more real 
rest and sensible enjoyment than anywhere else 
in this part of the world. This is the idea) kind. 
This summer thousands of delighted visitors will 
be scattered among the green hills and along the 
shores of Vermont’s matchless lakes and ponds, 
and, as had been said with truth, every dollar spent 
in good o!d Vermont will add a month to the life of 
every visitor. ‘“‘ Summer Homes Among the Green 
Hills” describes and pictures Vermont’s countless 
attractions. It isa handsomely made book of 150 
pages, 150 camera pictures, and is sent for 6-cent 
stamp on application to T. H. Hanley, Central Ver- 
mont Railway, 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


“ TWELVE O’CLOCK EXPRESS” AND “4 0’CLOCK 
LIMITED” BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW YORK IN 
FIVE AND ONE HALF Hours.—Beginning with the 
summer time-table, in effect Sunday, June 10, the 
“Springfield Line” trains via Boston & Albany 
R. R. will be quickened as follows: ‘‘12 o’clock 
Express” and “‘4 o’clock Limited’ reduced to five 
and one-half hours; ‘9 o’clock Expregs” changed 
to 9.15 A. M., making the run in six hours. The fol- 
lowing is equipment of trains: 915 a.m, Buffet 
Parlor Cars; 12 Noon, Dining and Parlor Cars; 


4 p.M., Dining and Parlor Cars; 1115 p.m, Pull, 


man Sleepers. Similar schedules returning from 
New York. All trains carry vestibuled day coaches, 
so that no extra fare is charged, unless Pullman 
accommodations are required. For reservations 
apply City Office, 366 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOOKLET ON TWIN RAILROAD TRAINS.—The 
first railroad trains in this part of the country to 
be singled out as worthy of a booklet are the ‘‘ New 
England States Limited,’ the new twin Central 
Vermont Railway flyers between Boston and Mon- 
treal via White River Junction. A booklet having 
as its title the name of the new trains has just been 
put out by the Central Vermont Company especially 
to call the attention of summer vacation and tourist 
travelers to the thoroughly up-to date and splendid 
equipment of the limited trains and incidentally to 
point out the scenic beauty of Vermont, its charm 
as a vacation state and the attractiveness of the 
Central Vermont route through the Green Moun- 
tains, the famous Winooski Valley and the Lake 
Champlain region. Copies of the booklet may be 
had, upon application, at the Boston office of the 
Central Vermont Railway, 360 Washington Street. 


DEVELOPING THE TRUE WOMAN.—Magnificent 
facilities of Lasell Seminary for teaching practice 
as well as theory of woman’s work in woman’s 
sphere. It would be difficult, indeed, to find in the 
entire educational field a more perfect opportunity 
for study and instru -tion in the practical as well as 
ideal branches of woman’s education than is availa- 
ble at Lasell Seminary for young women, at Auburn- 
dale, Mass. While it is a literary institution of the 
highest grade, it enjoys the distinction of being the 
first to combine courses of study in Household Eco- 
nomics with the usual intellectual work. It may be 
safely said that the work of developing the body 
acd mind of the student to a fit condition for meet- 
ing the womanly duties of life, reaches at Lasell, its 
highest degree of perfection. Unusual advantages 
are offered in music, literature and art. The de- 
lightful location a8 a suburb of Boston (ten miles 
distant), being of especial value in these branches. 
The catalogue and other literature of Lasell Semi- 
nary are worthy the careful consideration of any one 
interested, and may be secured by addressing C. C. 
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LEADING 
SUMMER BOOKS 


Uncle William 
By Jennette Lee. ... 


The Truth about Tolna 
By Bertha Runkle ... 


A Diplomatic Adventure 
By Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell . 


$1.00 


$1.50 


$1.00 


In Old Bellaire 
BoeMary Dillon. 9. ss. 


The Lady of the Decoration 


$1.50 


By Frances Little . . . . $1.00 


The Long Day 


Anonymous ... . . Net $1.20 
postage 11c. 


The Intellectual Miss Lamb 

By Florence Morse Kingsley 
The Shadow of Life 

By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
The Northerner 

By Norah Davis. .«-. . 


Jules of the Great Heart 
By Lawrence Mott .. 


$0.75 


$1.50 


$1.50 


$1.50 


At Last a Perfect Calendar 


Is there a member of your family away from homet 
A friend in a distant State or in Foreign Lands? 

A friend in the Army or Navy? A Missionary? 

A favorite Pastor, Teacher or Club President? 

A“ shut-in "’ invalid friend 2 


A friend in avy isolated place? 
(Look on Globes below.) 


INCLUDE THIS BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS 


GIFT IN YOUR SUMMER PLANS 
A Daily Calendar designed for individual 


preparation, or compiled by a group of 
mutual friends contributing Greetings. 
EDWARD BOK says— 

“I know of no present that has ia it the possi- 
bility of more genuine pleasure.” 
Handsomely illuminated Back, set of artistically 
dated sheets, necessary fasteners for binding, every- 
thing complete, ready to prepare, with our brochure 
“Just How to Do It."’ 4 
Unlimited Possibilities— Literary, Artisti€, Friendly. 

$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 


New Britain, Conn. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOTETY, No. 76 Wall 
inco’ orated 
soc. 


vessels, ae teies the Sailor’s Maga- 
iend and Life Boat. 


cemittances of same are requested to be made 
to the main office of the society at New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE C. PINNEO, Zreasurer. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D.D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty, 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon Street CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Avenue 
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and Christian World 
SUCOEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Pablished every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches te the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 


The Ptlgrim Press 


The Congregational S, S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS 


There is no nicer present for the Clergyman 
to give the Brides than 


The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service, which is practically the SAME AS THAT 
USED IN THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN book of Com- 
MON WORSHIP, and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (4}x 63), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - $0.75 net 


*,* Copies will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of mar- 
riage, will be stamped in gold on cover FR#E if not 
more than two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the ne), cost subscribers fifty cents each vrsertron. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Climbing Tour. For mental rest take a Climbing 
Tour overall the White Mountains with ‘ Experienced,” 
1064 Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


Winthrop Beach. Two or three desirable rooms 
to rent with board. Quiet family, house near water. 
Special rates for June. Address ‘*The Hawthorne,” 
M. Barnard, Prop. 


Clerical Cashier, collector, cost clerk, timekeeper, 
shipping clerk and general office man wanted; perma- 
nent positions; call, write. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


Entertainment at Pigeon Cove, Mass., during 
July and August. Quiet, close to ocean, view of three 
lighthouses. Church and trolley near. Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


For Sale Cheap. A Kelsey, hand power printing 
press, chase seven by thirteen, with good supply of type 
and furnishings for job work. Fine condition, ine 
thing for boys. Write H., Box 304, N. Bennington, Vt. 


Wanted, board by mother and son (12 years) during 
July and August, in mountain region, New Hampshire 
or Vermont Good country board and church privileges. 
ereeronees. Mrs. U, M. D., 54 Olney Street, Watertown, 

ass. 


Manager for Europe, understanding German and 
French, $1,500. Superintendent, electrical, $2,000. 
Bookkeeper $25. Stenographer $1,000. Clerk $900. 
Others on file. Write Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union 
Square, New York. 


For Sale, $500, a church organ built by Reuben 
Midmer. Fifteen stops, two manual tracker system, 
size ten feet six by eight-six, height fifteen-eight, in 
fine order and tone. Apply Treasurer Congregational 
Church, Southport, Ct. 


Furnished House in Newton Mass., suburb of Bos- 
ton, very accessible by steam and electrics, to rent dur- 
ing summer, eight rooms and bath, modern, convenient. 
Quiet, pleasant neighborhood. Low rate to right party. 
References Photo. Owner, care Zhe Congregational- 
ist, Boston, Mass, 


A Lady, experienced as secretary to clergyman and 
also as college registrar, who {ts an expert stenographer, 
wishes a position as secretary or as registrar in a school, 
Refers by permission to Rev. Dr. Bradford, Montclair, 
N. J.,and to others. Address L., 24, care The Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 
oak case, electric motor. All made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, perfect condition, For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ad- 
dress Organist, 19, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Byington’s “A Quiet Talk about Higher 
Criticism and the #ible’’ explains in a simple 
way the nature, methods, claims, advantages and ex- 
cesses of Higher Criticism. “It can be placed in the 
hands of the young as well as the old.”’— Presbyterian 
Witness. Order 10 cent pamphlet, Enterprise Pub. Co., 
100 Cabot St, Beverly, Mass. 


For Sale. Church Pews, plain oak, bent on semi- 
circle so that each seat faces the desk, the desk being 
on the longest side of the room. Seating capacity, 350. 

‘ay be used on level or inclined floor. Made to order 


by the Globe Furniture Company, Northville, Mich. 
'h 


ese pews were recently installed, are as good as new, 
and are to be sold because of consolidation of two 
churches. Also a two-mapual pipe organ, maufactured 
by’ J. W. Steere & Son, Springfield, Mass. Address 
Bethany Church, Randolph, Vt. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2828 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73 
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The American Board Million Dollar Campaign 
The Greatest Need 2.13 ee 


3,695 


Churches out of 5,827 have 
not yet contributed to the 
Board by a general collection, 
being 21 less than last week. 
Is your church one of these ? 


of the 
American Board 


Churches out of 5,827 have 
sent us an offering and are 
rejoicing that they have a part 
in the 


Haystack Centennial Fund 


Po ee 


We have received a check for $30 from a good friend who asks that it be applied to ‘“‘the greatest need of the 
Board.’”’ We at once turned it into the general treasury, as our greatest need at present is to cover our regular 
appropriations to the missions. What we need above everything else is to raise our million dollars by August 31. 
No special appeal can compare in importance with this necessity. If churches, Sunday schools or individuals wish 
their money to go to definite objects, and yet be under the regular appropriations, they can do so under the Forward 
Movement or the Station Plan. 


PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The receipts for May show a gain over the same months last year of $8,315.63 in donations and $3,642.20 in legacies. 
Our total gain to date including pledges is $150,882.66. Letters have recently been sent to all churches which; have not 
contributed this year, and 332 replies have been received to date. Of these, 37 say they have taken a collection and 
will forward soon; 163 promise a collection before August 31; 14 will take a collection in the fall; 27 hope to take 
a collection; 22 will not take a collection; 18 say a collection is impossible on account of local conditions; 17 do 
not promise but say the church is in sympathy with the work; 27 others do not promise but say the pastor is in 
sympathy with the work; 7 say the church is not in sympathy with the Board. 

The letters generally are encouraging, showing a very general desire to help in the campaign, and a deep 
interest in the work. We shall be glad to hear from others. a 
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WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. CoRNELIus H. Patron, Home Secretary. 


Ready next week 
Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S . 


COALS 


Richard Carvel,” “ The Crisis,” ete. 


By the author of 


Illustrated from pen drawings by 
Florence Scovel Shinn. Cloth, $1.50 


CONISTON 


By Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Will be published June 20, by 


ellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. F 
he many considerations of a boy’s life at 

school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who —& 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- —& 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
ot elapse school. e@ 

is pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- —% 
tographic - roductions, describes both by Be 
word and picture many details of the school & 
life as wel! me the advantages, natural beau 
and historic interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request bv postal 
card or otherwise. Please address 


, Or H. |. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass« 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 sth Ave, N. Y. 


NORTHFIELD 


HYMNAL 


a 


An “Around the World” Tour 


For pleasure, mission study, general observation, 
nine to ten months from October; Palestine, Egypt, 
India, China, Philippines, Japan, Korea, Hawaiian 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS. 


T S SALE DOES @ O (@) D Islands. Small, select party, congenial friends, per- 
USE DOES sonally conducted. Address 
SRE 5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 


Rev. J. E. KITTREDGE, D.D., Geneseo, N. Y. 
Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, PETS 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 

Moth- proof by Se 
ARMENIAN RUG & aed ae 


RENOVATING WORK 
Oldest in New raat 


15 Temple Place, tei. 1211-2 oxford 


“The Northfield Schools”? on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, $25 per 100, 30c. postpaid. 


Returnable Samples mailed to ‘ earnest inquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ‘‘ Gospel Hymns.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


. Saturday 
.6 June 1906 
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Y WHAT secret have Mrs. Eddy 

and her helpers been able to kindle 
and feed the enthusiasm of the thousands 
who believe in her ver- 
sion of the common 
Christian faith? The answer, we believe, 
may be given in three words—she has per- 
suaded them to make their venture with 
God. Until that is accomplished, nothing 
really counts for much in the life of the 
would-be Christian. Her philosophy may 
be crude, her logic laughable, many of 
her facts no facts at all; but at least she 
requires and secures the coming face to 
face of God and the individual human 
soul and a venturing of faith which finds 
expression in daily life. If we had no 
higher thought of spiritual power than 
that of some vast and everywhere present 
force, ready to flow in where the will of 
man affords it an opening, the first condi- 
tion of utilizing that force would be to 
open the doors of the soul to give it en- 
trance—in other words, to venture upon 
it, as the chemist ventures upon chemical 
forces and the machinist upon mechanical 
forces. And here is just the point where 
all the churches stand in constant danger 
from pure intellectuality or the inertia of 
fixed tradition. Joy and enthusiasm are 
fruits of the personal experience which 
comes of venturing with God. Unless 
we heed Christ’s call to this venture, we 
have no power to move and hold men. 
We have not exhausted the possibilities 
of joy and strength with any call to life 
which does not include the demand for 
courage in experiment. And unless our 
Christianity offers that joy of personal 
acquaintance and experiment as a present 
thing and not a hope postponed beyond 
the grave we are outside the field of Jesus, 
whose favorite word is ‘‘ Now.”’ 


Venturing with God 


HRISTIAN SCIENCE and medical 
science have this week and the last 
had many thousands of representatives 
in Boston, all devoted to the 
Healing with- ort of healing diseases. The 
out Drugs ‘ 
two classes hold opposing 
views of the nature of disease and its 
remedies. Yet they are nearer to agree- 
ment than they were a few years ago. 
With the approval of the directors of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital a Social 
Service Work is maintained for the treat- 
ment of persons who apply as patients 
whose ailments cannot be cured by drugs 
or surgical operations. The work is de- 
scribed in the Boston Transcript of June 2. 
The maladies of these persons are found 
to be the results of bad mental conditions, 
-of which worry is one of the most prom- 
inent. Headache, indigestion and other 
diseases often are caused by anxieties and 
fears, which can be relieved by counsel, 
sympathy and encouragement. Laboring 
men unable to care for their families, 


and Christian World 


Event and Comment 


women without knowledge of personal 
hygiene, mothers who don’t know how to 
feed their babies, get advice, instruction 
and cheer from unpaid workers whe visit 
them in their homes and share their bur- 
dens and often are able to remove them. 
When the mind is relieved health returns. 
It is said that 450 cases have been treated 
with encouraging results by these efforts 
since last October. The hospitals have 
had no organized method of treating dis- 
ease except by medicine for the body. 
The Christian Scientists claim that no 
disease needs medicine for the body. 
Neither the medical fraternity nor the 
Christian Scientist has mastered all the 
secrets of the healing art. It may be 
that as prejudices give way each class 
may learn from the other. 


LL FACTIONS of the Democratic 

party save that led by Mr. Hearst 
seem to be uniting in support of Mr. 
Bryan as Presiden- 
tial candidate in 1908, 
and when he comes home from his tour 
abroad he will be welcomed by many men 
and interests that were bitterly opposed 
to him when as candidate for President 


Mr. Bryan Re-emerges 


he last sought the votes of the people. | 


On the other hand, many who then sup- 
ported him will not support him in 1908, 
if they have reason to believe that he has 
made concessions to conservative Demo- 
crats or that he is to stand for Jeffer- 
sonian individualism. Thus it has come 
about that by many to whom he once 
seemed a most dangerous radical he now is 
rated as a progressive conservative, and by 
many to whom he once seemed a much 
needed radical he is now deemed unneces- 
sarily conservative. The explanation of 
this surprising change in status is found 
more in the course of our history as a 
people during the past ten years than it 
isin Mr. Bryan. Events have happened 
in politics,-in Federal legislation, in ex- 
posure of conditions in the business world, 
which have profoundly altered the popu- 
lar thought about party policies and the 
personalities of President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Bryan. 
¢¢\ 7ERY LITTLE theology, a great 
: deal of spirituality and a lot of 
common sense,”’ was the verdict passed 
upon the recent con- 
The American Board ference of the Amer- 
and Its New Recruits . Fy 
ican Board ofificials 
with its new missionaries, by one of the 
latter. His unstudied characterization 
doubtless reflects the judgment of the 
ten young men and women who were 
brought together in Boston previous to 
their sailing for their fields to become 
acquainted with one another and the per- 
sonnel and methods of the officials under 
whose general guidance they are to be. 
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This was the second annual gathering of 
this type and in some respects was an im- 
provement on last year’s. The idea has 
now been carried out twice so success- 
fully that the conference will take its 
place as one of the regular and impor- 
tant events in the Board’s year, modified, 
of course, from season to season by ex- 
isting conditions. It helps to create a 
mutual understanding which will serve as 
a basis of effective co-operation between 
the men in the Boston headquarters and 
the Board’s representatives on the field, 
for during the week ties of personal 
friendship, stronger than official bonds, 
are formed. Incidentally the assembling 
of these missionaries gives the Christian 
public an opportunity through such gath- 
erings as that at Mt. Vernon Church to 
take the measure of the outgoing men 
and women and to have a vivid illustra- 
tion before their eyes of the fact that 
some of our choicest youth are today 
dedicating themselves to the foreign sery- 
ice. A number of Boston pastors were 
helpful in carrying out the program of 
the conference. 


NE ENCOURAGING feature in 
movements looking toward union of 
denominations is the readiness of officials 
to co-operate, and indeed 
Denominational + take the lead. Some- 
Officials and the a : - 
Union Movement times we hear it said that 
officialism is an obstacle 
to union, but so far as our knowledge 
goes, the men whose positions might be 
involved by the consummation of union 
have been as zealous and sincere as any 
one else in the preliminary negotiations. 
This is pre-eminently true in the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, some of whose 
editors and secretaries may not remain 
where they are when the details of the 
new combination are worked out. To us 
this willingness to participate in meas- 
ures whose immediate result to them- 
selves might not be advantageous is a 
sign that the spirit of God is in them. 
So glorious a result as Christian unity is 
not likely to come about without involy- 
ing hardship to certain persons, but pres- 
ent indications are that if the current. 
union movements fail, it will not be 
through pressure and wire-pulling from 


within the circle of what is known as. 


denominational officialdom. 


URDER in all its aspects has a ter- 

rible and perennial fascination for 

men, even in the most civilized commun- 

ities. The journalist of 

The Tucker Case and today knows this and 
Governor Guild i 

trades upon it. Mr. 

G. K. Chesterton in a recent leader on 

The Popularity of Murder contended that 

this interest of the people in murders was. 


—_—— 
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not vulgar but classical, inasmuch as it 
reflects the interest in tragedy which has 
existed since the day of Cain, and which 
had its first ‘‘ write-up’? in the Book of 
Genesis. Largely as the result of ‘‘trial 
by newspaper,’’ which is a method fast 
encroaching on the more formal, digni- 
fied and safe trials by the courts, senti- 
ment favorable to Tucker, a Massachu- 
setts murderer, has been worked up, and 
has brought unprecedented pressure to 
bear on Governor Guild for commutation 
of the death sentence. The governor, 
with admirable regard for the convicted 
man’s interests, thoroughly investigated 
the case, gave opportunity for production 
of new evidence, heard arguments of 
counsel for the state and the convicted 
youth, and decided that the man must 
suffer the penalty of death provided by 
the law and decreed by the court; and on 
June 11 Tucker was executed by electric- 
ity. Governor Guild has passed through 
a trying ordeal with credit and enhanced 
reputation. 


HE YEAR-BOOK for 1906 giving 

the statistics for 1905 is nearly com- 
pleted. Secretary Anderson furnishes for 
us the principal sum- 
maries. The net gain 
of churches is twelve, 
and the total is 5,981. Hawaii is credited 
with nine new churches, Porto Rico two 
and Alaska one, all connected) with the 
work of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, The total membership is 684,- 
322, a net gain of 10,601. This is a larger 
growth than in any year since 1896. Sun- 
day schools, not including those uncon- 
nected with churches have a membership 
of 668,736, a net loss of 2,814, Young 
people’s societies have 156,169 members, a 
loss of 9,099. Benevolent contributions 
are $2,358,024, a net gain of $187,120. 
Home expenditures were $8 490,212, a net 
increase of $106,645. This year for the 
first time the Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions will appear in tabulated reports 
with the other societies. The average 
annual gain in church membership for the 
last ten years has been a little less than 
7,000. Measured by this standard last 
year’s growth was encouraging. But the 
standard is low as compared with other 
vigorous denominations. The small gain 
in the number of churches is of course 
partly due to the unusual restriction on 
the Home Missionary Society from lack 
of funds. With generous gifts to that 
society next year’s report should be much 
more encouraging. 


Congregationalists 
in the United States 


REGON’S ELECTION of a Demo- 

cratic governor and Republican con- 
gressmen last week is of less importance 
to students of govern- 
mental evolution than 
the verdict of the people themselves on 
issues of present-day politics, which they 
have decided in that state to a greater de- 
gree than in any other in the Union to 
settle for themselves rather than leave 
to their representatives in the state legis- 
lature. One may agree or not with the 
writer in the June Atlantic who deplores 
this radical departure from the past in 
Oregon, but it is not an isolated phenom- 
enon. It is symptomatic of a world tend- 
ency, a8 modern democracy is growing 
increasingly distrustful of the ethical 
soundness of its representatives in na- 


Direct Legislation 
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tional and municipal legislatures and of 
their ability to put the interests of the 
people as a whole above party, class or 
personal interests. Hence democracy to- 
day is doing one of two things, it is either 
centralizing law-making as well as law- 
enforcing power more and more in single 
men technically known as executives, or 
it is reverting to a verdict of the entire 
electorate on questions at issue. This it 
does through the initiative and refer- 
endum, as in Oregon, or, as in the case of 
the city of Newport, R. I., which has 
just given up city government with a rep- 
resentative legislature, for a return to the 
old town meeting method of government 
with some modifications.—The vote in 
Oregon against woman’s suffrage was 
decisive. 


MERICAN ROMAN CATHOLICS’ 

foresight has provided that church 
with several fraternal orders established 
with the sanction of 
the clergy and pos- 
sessing all of the merits of such orders 
without those secular and anti religious 
features which have created such hostility 
between the Church and the secret orders 
in Europe. The largest and wealthiest of 
these American fraternities, known as 
the Knights of Columbus, met last week 
in New Haven, Ct., and dedicated a com- 
modious and expensive headquarters fac- 
ing on the historic ‘‘Green.’’ They were 
welcomed by the authorities of Yale Col- 
lege as well as by the officials of the city, 
and in addition to the transaction of busi- 
ness and legislation affecting the stability 
and extension of the order they heard ad- 
mirable addresses from Cardinal Gibbons, 
Justice Morgan O’Brien and other able 
leaders in the Church. Justice O’Brien 
was especially wise and apt in his refer- 
ences to possible and desirable comity 
of action between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants in fighting those who war 
against the fundamentals of our repub- 
lican and Christian type of civilization. 
This order furnishes the. Church with a 
closely articulated brotherhood of more 
than 170,000 members, grouped in 1,100 
councils scattered throughout this coun- 
try, Canada, Hawaii and the Philippines. 
The insurance side of this order’s work 
furnishes the members with a material 
appeal which is proving attractive, and 
thus far sound in its administration. 
Using this organizsd lay force the hier- 
archy are finding it easier to bring certain 
aims of the Church to pass, since it is 
only one of several organizations grouped 
together in a federation, which exists to 
further the Church’s aims, spiritual and 
practical. The Knights of Columbus are 
responsible for endowing a chair at the 
University in Washington; they pledged 
themselves last week to back the Paulist 
order in its missionary propaganda among 
Protestants; and they are a force to be 
reckoned with by all who would keep ap- 
prised of religious agencies at work in 
this country. 


Knights of Columbus 


EVEN YEARS of administration by 

the United States has wrought greater 
changes in Porto Rico than 400 years of 
Spanish rule. A new language 
is coming into common use, 
and with it not only new 
thoughts and activities, but new institu- 
tions. The people are awakening to the 


Progress in 
Porto Rico 
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expectant consciousness of afuture. Con- 
gregationalists are doing their part in this 
regeneration of the beautiful island with 
its million of inhabitants. They began 
promptly through the American Mission- 
ary Association when the United States 
took possession of the territory. Six and 
a half years ago Rev. Dr. John Edwards, 
the pioneer missionary of the association, 


preached his first sermon, at Fajardo, to. 


a congregation of seven persons. From 
that beginning have come six Congrega- 
tional churches with from twenty to two 
hundred members each, and twenty five 
preaching stations. A church building 
seating 402, erected by our Church Build- 
ing Society, was dedicated at Fajardo last 
February, Sec. J. W. Cooper preaching 
the sermon, which was interpreted into 
Spanish by a young Venezuelan preacher. 
At Santurce, the most promising educa- 
tional opportunity on the island under 
Protestant control, says Dr. Cooper, is 
the Blanche Kellogg Institute, in the care 
of the American Missionary Association. 
During these seven years of occupation 
the United States Government has built 
more miles of roads than the island ever 
before had. It has established an educa- 
tion system with 1,000 public schools and 
1,200 teachers, has organized an efficient 
police force, and done much to promote 
the public health and morals. In such 
old communities awakening to new life 
with the impulse of new freedom the 
Christian Church has her greatest oppor- 
tunities. 


- 


BLOT on Great Britain’s escutcheon 

which she must needs soon efface is 
her protected industry of opium grown in 
India and forced on 
the Chinese. The 
present prime minister, the secretary for 
India, Mr. Morley and three hundred 
members of Parliament are known to 
favor a reversal of the policy which 
seventeen years ago was supported by the 
report of a Royal Commission. Leading 
British journalists, as well as publicists, 
are now in line with what has been the mis- 
sionary opinion for decades, and it seems 
likely that before many years—possibly 
only months—have passed the attitude ofa 
nominally Christian nation will be more 
in harmony with the ethics of Jesus. The 
contrast between the ideal and the actual 
is made more acute, of course, by the 
policy of Japan, the non-Christian nation, 
which as far back as 1838 faced the matter 
seriously and decided to protect her peo- 
ple from the curse. Australia, also, has 
prohibited the importation of opium, 
save for medicinal purposes, and the 
United States has gone about ridding the 
Philippines of the traffic in a right sum- 
mary and scientific way. The argument 
for retaining the traffic doubtless will be 
one of revenue, but as the Scottish Re- 
view says, if the traffic is morally wrong 
it must be abolished and the deficit must 
be made good, not by India, but by the 
great and wealthy nation which paid 
twenty million pounds to free the slaves. 


British Opium Traffic 


ARL ROBERT EDUARD VON 
HARTMANN’S death at his home 

in Berlin, June 6, removes one of the 
most penetrating thinkers 

 eeecner of and consistent advocates 
of theoretical pessimism 

that the last century bred, a man whose 


° 
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life, however, like that of many another 
thinker with the same point of view, 
was obedient to duty and was practi- 
cally optimistic in tone. His master- 
piece — Philosophie des Unbewussten— 
had passed through many editions in Ger- 
many and been translated into many other 
languages. Along with Nietzsche he had 
exercised a by no means beneficent in- 
fluence on modern Germany, and was 
responsible in part for the waning of the 
idealism which once characterized the 
German nation when her ideals were 
other than commercial and military. 


‘MPEROR WILLIAM journeyed to 
i. Vienna last week and fraternized 
with the head of the Dual Monarchy. 
Reaflirmation of the 
strength and dura- 
bility of the Triple 
Alliance between Germany, Austria and 
Italy was made, and that it nominally 
does stand cannot be denied. The best 
opinion of Europe, however, is against 
belief in its remaining anything more 
than nominal long, as Italy sooner or 
later will detach herself to go openly 
where her sympathies now lie, namely, 
with France, England, Spain, and Rus- 
sia perchance, which nation King Ed- 
ward VII. is maneuvering to bring into 
harmony with the Powers that have for 
their object the isolation of Germany. 
Signs multiply of a coming Anglo-Rus- 
sian understanding supplementary to that 
between Great Britain and France and 
between Great Britain and Japan. If 
this end be gained by Edward VII. and 
Earl Grey, a new day for Europe and Asia 
will dawn. Political conditions in both 
Great Britain and Russia make now for 
relations of amity and for ending the 
strife which has become traditional and 
chronic. Popular forces in both coun- 


Realignment of the 
Powers in Europe 


- tries are -hostile to militarism and un- 


necessary war. 


Thoughtful Books and Thought- 
ful Readers 


The real distinction among books is 
between those which are provocative and 
those which are destructive of thought. 
And this, pushed a stage further back, is 
really a distinction of persons in con- 


_trasted moods of strength or weakness. 


A powerful and thoughtful mind will get 
a hundred suggestions from a perusal of 
the directory, while a feeble one yawns 
over Isaiah or Shakespeare. Abté Felix 
Klein in describing his travels in America 
was not far wrong/as to common tendency 
and general effect when he characterized 
our daily papers as ‘‘an infallible foe of 
thought.”? But for all their faults and 


‘ failures the worst of them need not be such 


a foe, if the reader instead of yielding to 


_ its influence will take from it only food 


for thought and enrichment of knowl- 
edge. 

It is sadly true that the world is flooded 
with foolish books, but they would be 
harmless enough and soon forgotten if 
the world were not so largely populated 
with foolish persons. There issomething 
pitiful in the confession of weakness 
which lays the sin of thoughtless read- 
ing to the full page and not to the blank 
leaf of the mind. Who compels us to 
read foolish books? Or to read wise ones 
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so carelessly that they run through the 
mind like water through a spout, leaving 
only rust and discolorment behind? Make 
thyself wise before thou complainest of 
the foolishness of books. The eyes are 
nothing without the mind, and the man 
who reads what is set before him without 
discrimination really belongs in some 
asylum for the feeble-minded. 

The point of distinction which puzzles 
many comes with the opportunity of what 
we call “‘summer reading,” the use of 
books for distraction and not for study. 
“Am I never to launch myself upon the 
sea of story without a thought?’”’ Now 
to deny the use of anodynes in reading 
would be as foolish as to deny them to 
the doctors in disease. But thought finds 
its opportunity in choice of when and 
how. There is a chloral habit, an opium 
habit and a romance habit. The true use 
of anodynes is to prepare body and mind 
for later clear-eyed and full powered 
work. Mind and bedy rest in different 
ways; for the body sleep, for the mind 
distraction. What you seek in romance 
is not suspense of consciousness, but its 
withdrawal from a painful to a painless 
world. Evenin romance, if you are some- 
thing more than a conduit to receive and 
empty words, you become aware of the 
quality of the company you keep. And 
all the while that wonderful undercurrent 
of unconscious, or half.conscious thought, 
is enriching your experience and laying 
up material in store. 

It must be confessed that the plea for 
thoughtful reading is, nine times out of 
ten, a plea for the reading of old books. 
We have said so much in other columns 
of the new books of the year, that a word 
in favor of the unread great books of the 
past will be here in place. Why not let 
this vacation opportunity be forever asso- 
ciated with some masterpiece of litera- 
ture, with Dante or Shakespeare, or Dick- 
ens or Thackeray? You need not make 
a toil and burden of it. All the great 
books were written for common men. 
Surely you underestimate yourself if you 
think you are incapable of appreciating 
something at least, of books which the 
best judges of the centuries are agreed in 
praising. 

The highest pleasure, even of romance, 
is inseparable from deliberate thought. 
The hectic glow of hasty discovery in 
pursuit of a plot is fever, not health. 
Why not turn at once, if you must know, 
to the last page, as some are not ashamed 
todo. A story read aloud with congenial 
friends is worth a dozen pursued in this gal- 
loping consumption. A: romance spread 
over a week is seven times as enjoyable 
as seven poured in—and out—between 
sleep and sleep. And over and above this 
heightened pleasure, there is no such 
sifter of stories as deliberate, thoughtful 
reading and especially reading aloud. 


Rey. F. B. Meyer, preaching the annual 
sermon in connection with the London Mis- 
sionary Society recently, dwelt upon the 
changed point of view of the evangelical 
Christian world of late years with respect 
to the condition of the heathen after death. 
‘““The conception,” he said, “of countless 
millions of the population of the globe pour- 
ing in one side of a cataract into a bottom- 
less pit no longer gripped or held the mind 
or the imagination.’”” He has no doubt that 
myriads of souls who lived and died with 
no other torch than that of natural reason 
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have entered into the kingdom. Naturally 
he did not fail to point out, that notwith- 
standing this altered point of view, there 
still rests a duty upon those who are Chris- 
tians to set forth in word and deed before 
non Christians the claims of Christianity. 


The Probe and the Packers 


Messrs. Neill and Reynolds have been 
before a House of Representatives’ com- 
mittee during the past week, and under 
cross-examination have refused to retreat 
from their charges. President Roosevelt 
has submitted to the legislators yet an- 
other report made by Federal inspectors 
prior to and independent of the Neill- 
Reynolds report confirming it. Evidence 
from Chicago from various sources, jour- 
nalists and social settlement workers, as 
well as advertisements of the packers 
themselves, indicates that the past week 
has seen a cleansing of buildings, intro- 
duction of appliances and arrangements 
needed to provide sanitary conditions, 
and an earnest effort to meet the storm 
of criticism, even in the Chicago press, 
which at last dares to speak. 

The constitutional point at issue raised 
by some opponents of the President’s 
policy, as to whether there is authority 
for Federal inspection and control to the 
degree now urged, is one that must be 
faced later as Congressional action comes 
before the courts; but dread of a possible 
adverse ruling will not keep Congress 
from action, although there may be re- 
casting of the Beveridge amendment. 
The people just now are more in evi- 
dence than thecourts. We doubt whether 
the close relation between politics and 
“high finance’ is such now as to make 
it safe to trust adequate inspection of the 
packing houses to men dependent on local 
authorities; and adequate inspection the 
people of the country at large are bound 
to have. 

Reports from Europe indicate two 
things: a general determination to exer- 
cise most rigid supervision of food sup- 
plies coming from this country, and—to 
quote the London correspondent of the 
New York Sun—belief by the Old World 
“that American business methods are 
rotten.”’ ‘‘It will take more than a 
paper reorganization of the great life 
insurance companies,” says this corre- 
spondent, ‘“‘and a cleaning of the Augean 
stables at Chicago to restore Kuropean 
belief in American honesty and fair deal- 
ing.”” Then he adds: ‘“‘One thing and 
one thing only will have any real effect 
in Europe. When America begins to 
send its greatest criminals to jail, Hurope 
will begin to believe that there is real 
standard of morality in the country.” 

The time has gone by in this country 
for anything short of strictest disciplin- 
ary action by all bodies intrusted with 
such power. We have built up—as ex- 
Justice Brown of the Supreme Court has 
recently said—a system of jurisprudence 
which gives every advantage to the indi- 
vidual charged with crime, and have for- 
gotten that society itself has rights. We 
permit the high and mighty to go scot-free, 
and discharge and punish subordinates. 
We allow litigation based on hairsplitting 
over legal technicalities to defeat the 
swiftness of punishment which always 
has been one of its greatest deterring 
factors. We have done evil as a people 
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and are now receiving our punishment in 
a lowering of our good name abroad. 
Americans who yisit Europe this sum- 
mer must prepare for some awkward and 
humiliating moments. 


The Problems of Life 


Why Is So Much Evil Permitted * 


Frankly, we do not know, or at best 
we know only in part. Evil is the neces- 
sary shadow of free will—that is plain 
enough—but why it is allowed such wide 
latitude and destructive as well as self- 
propagating energy we cannot tell. The 
problem in its essence we must leave to 
the greater though perhaps not complete 
illumination of our risen life. Even then 
the problem may be deeper than our 
thought can fathom. Our comfort must 
be in the faith that among the purposes 
for which sin is allowed must be some 
plan of God that it shall be forever ex. 
posed and discredited. 

When we have faced the facts of our 
limitation in capacity to know, however, 

“we may discover some helpful thoughts 
in our relation to this grim and threat- 
ening figure of too often triumphant evil. 
At least it puts us on our mettle. It is 
something to know the face of our foe, 
that we may arm ourselves for battle. 
We are here at the dividing of the ways. 
We may choose the good, or we may re- 
fuse it. We are under no illusion as to 
the quality of our enemy, and we only 
are to blame if we deceive ourselves as 
to our own attitude and aims. God has 
not deceived us; he has not pretended 
that this world is wholly good, or suf- 
fered us to go unwarned upon our way. 
Facing the facts of life, of good and evil, 
should have a bracing influence upon our 
souls. 

Does sin impeach God’s wisdom or 
his power? How are we to sit in judg- 
ment upon God? To this Job’s com- 
plainings came and when he _ stood 
before God to state his case he found 
himself put to silence. Are we not like 
the countryman who had never been be- 
yond the boundaries of his own town 
and disputed the statement of the geo- 
graphy that the river on which he lived 
had its general course from North to 
South? Along the borders of his fields 
it flowed from South to North. Shall 
the river of God’s purpose have no curves 
and turnings? 

Does the existence of sin give it a 
claim upon us for allowance and com- 
promise? That would mean alliance with 
it, to suffer or to perish with.it in its 
final overthrow. Sufferance we must 
often give it, just as God suffers it, but 
only because we cannot reach or over- 
come it and dare not force our fellow- 
men when God has made them free. 
For, after all, sin is a word of person- 
ality. We are to love sinners and to be 
patient with them and help them if we 
can. But the punishment of sin belongs 
to God, as the punishment of crime be- 
longs to the social community. We are 
to wait and hope, letting the tares and 
the wheat grow together until the har- 


* Prayer meeting topic for June 17-23 Why Is 
So Much Eyil Permitted? Luke 22: 89-71; Ps. 
12: 1-8; Rey. 2: 8-11. Evilas the shadow of. free 
choice. The limitations of our vision. Does evil 
impeach God’s rule? Can we ever compromise 
with evil? 
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vest, sure that God knows the difference, 
that the time of sin is brief and that of 
righteousness and love eternal. 


In Brief 


There are seven Presbyterian elders in 
Chicago’s City Council. What a contrast to 
Boston’s! 


The new crop of D. D.’s is almost ready to 
be harvested. Congratulations in advance to 
the fortunate! 


After perusing this number of The Congre- 
gationalist you need not ask, What book shall 
I take with me this vacation? 


We have been able to satisfy all calls for 
back numbers of The Congregationalist, and 
have offers from several others to furnish 
them to any one who will pay transportation. 


Hartford dailies have printed extended ex- 
tracts from Professor Steiner’s articles relat- 
ing to that city. Will Timothy and Titus 
make similar use of this week’s contribution. 


Prof. George B. Foster of Chicago Univer- 
sity says that ‘“‘the essence of man is the 
forward striving after a flying goal.’’ That 
will do for a new definition of the strenuous 
life. 


**A cool auditorium ”’ is one of the attrac- 
tions which a city church that intends to do 
business all summer mentions on its cards of 
invitations. But it probably will be balanced 
by a warm welcome. 


Anything that indicates reverence by us, 
informal or formal, is welcome. Hereafter, 
by President Roosevelt’s order, all United 
States naval vessels are to salute Washing- 
ton’s tomb when passing by on the Potomac. 


Would we could accept all the invitations 
to Commencement which are being so gener- 
ously showered on us. To go from campus 
to campus in these lovely June days and view 
the festivities there taking place would mean 
for any man increase of faith and hope. 


In our Outing Number, July 7, we wish to 
present a brief survey of religious work 
carried on out of doors and should welcome 
facts as to meetings held in tent or in park, 
on boat or beach, on street corner or from 
gospel wagon. Material should reach us by 
June 23. 


None of the religous journals nominally 
organs of the Presbyterian Church North is 
owned by the denomination. But with the 
merger with the Cumberland Presbyterians 
the pablishing house of the former body and 
its journal published at Nashville, become 
the property of the united denomination. 


The irony of evil often is suggestive. The 
Borough of Brooklyn, N. Y., finds that it has 
been buying from a local water supply com- 
pany water which was stolen from the city’s 
mains, and the president and chief owner of 
the private company is—of course—a poli- 
tician, in fact chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee. 


R. H. Nassau, for forty five years a mis- 
sionary in Africa under the Presbyterian 
Board, returned to this country last week. 
He knows the French Congo and German 
Cameroon districts thoroughly, and he says 
that the tales of cruelty in the Congo Free 
State under Belgian administration are not 
at all exaggerated. 


The House of Commons debate on the Edu- 
cation Bill is not without its wit and humor 
and smile-provoking anecdotes. Mr. Birrell, 
for instance, has been informed that recently 
a teacher was heard addressing a boy thus: 
‘Stand up in the middle of the room, you 
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dirty little ragamuffin, and tell me what Jesus 
said about peacemakers.”’ UN 


The Episcopal Church of Scotland is to 
have a revised Prayer-Book. One of the 
bishops said that it was morally unwhole- 
some that dead rubrics should remain in the 
book long after they had ceased to be-ob- 
served, and a revision committee was ap- 
pointed. The bishop’s apposite saying is no 
less applicable to some creeds. 


Those who have had difficulty in reading 
Science and Health, by Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, 
and her latest message, published this week in 
the dailies, will be aided no doubt by the state- 
ment of an English disciple of Mrs. Eddy that 
“one object of the book being written in its 
particular style is that it is a training of the 
sub-conscious mind, and the mere reading of 
it with resultant thinking is a purification of 
the mind.” 


An eminent scholar, and a popular teacher 
of the Bible, has written notes on the Sun- 
day school lessons for a weekly journal for 
sixteen years. He says he has never during 
all that time received one letter expressing 
appreciation of his work or gratitude for 
any service he has rendered in that work. 
No doubt there are Sunday school teachers 
who could match that statement and yet who 
believe their work has not been in vain. 


The judicial courts of our country are 
always to be regarded with respect. Yet 
they sometimes set the example of criticising 
unjust decisions—for instance the Superior 
Court of the United States says of the courts 
of Kentucky which three times have judged 
Caleb Powers guilty of murder—their deci- 
sions being three times set aside by the Court 
of Appeals, ‘‘The trials of the accused 
make an exhibition of misconduct on the 
part of administrative officers connected with 
the trials which may well shock all who love 
justice and recognize the right of every human 
being accused of crime to be tried according 
to law.” 8 

The Home Office of the English Government 
has published the statement that on March 28 
a census taken of prisoners in England and 
Wales showed that they numbered 21,580. As 
to their religious affiliations 16,089 declared 
themselves of the Church of England and 
4,397 Roman Catholics. Of the 1,094 left, 257 
were Jews, 22 atheists and 26 of no religion. 
The remainder divided themselves among 
twenty-three denominations of whom fifty- 
three claimed to be Congregationalists. As to 
proportions these figures make eight prisoners 
to 1,000 communicants in the Anglican Church, 
and one to 8,000 communicants in Congrega- 
tional churches. 


The Republic, owned by the mayor of Bos- 
ton and edited for him by an editor recently 
imported from Washington whose rhetorical 
writings on things typically New Englandish 
are a weekly source of humor to the patient 
New England reader, has been moved by 
certain comments of Rey. Dr. A. J. Lyman 
on the Celt in America, to retort that ‘*‘ Con- 
gregationalism has always been associated 
with the sort of American who believes de- 
voutly in mothers’ meetings, chicken pie 
socials and all the other paraphernalia of 
evangelical dissent.’”’ Boyle O’Reilly knew 
Congregationalism better than this and so 
did James Jeffery Roche, and so does Mayor 
Fitzgeraid. But his editor! | — 


The Crapsey trial has brought out public 
reaffirmations of the doctrine of the Virgin 
birth of Jesus by many of the bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, with the defin- 
ition of it as the simple statement of fact 
that he had no human father, that Jesus was 


the Person of God, which he could not have — 


been if he had been born of human parents 
as human beings are. As Bishop Codman of 
Maine says: “ This is a law of nature—a birth 


of human parents must produce a human © 


a 


. 
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person. On the other hand, the birth of a 
Virgin leaves room, so to speak, for the 
Person of God to enter.” It cannot be ques- 
tioned that this is the meaning of the creed 
“‘as the Church hath received it.’’ 


A voice from the laymen is raised in Bap- 
tist journals of the South. It is none other 
than Mr. R. H. Edmonds, editor of The Man- 
ufacturers’ Record, appealing to his fellow- 
laymen to awake to the evil effects on the 
Church of the present underpayment of the 
clergy and by their more generous provision 
for ministers’ needs to put an end, for one 
thing, to the evident drift away from the 
ministry of the choicest of Southern youth. 
Mr. Edmonds points out that when Southern 
farmers are getting ten cents per pound for 
cotton, when bricklayers are being paid $5 a 
day, and when the wealth of the South is in- 
creasing by bounds as it is, it is wicked to keep 
ministerial salaries at the low point they now 
are. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church carries on 
services in New England for ten different na- 
tionalities—Chinese, Danes, Finns, French, 
Germans, Greeks, Italians, Norwegians, Portu- 
guese and Swedes. Zion’s Herald, prompted 
thereto by ex-President Warren of Boston 
University, issued a ‘‘ polyphonian’”’? number 
last week, illustrated with portraits and brief 
biographies of the many pastoral workers 
who are sheperding this multi-racial laity out 
of which the New England of tomorrow is 
to be made. Both the idea as it came from 
Dr. Warren and the working out of the same 
by Dr. Parkhurst, are deserving of praise. 
These names—Sabbarese, Giesregen, Len- 
narth, Cedarberg, Musso, Belleza, Walkama 
—how different they are from Alden, Bradford, 
Edwards and Winslow. Yet what is in a 
name, if back of it be or be net character 
and intellectual power and consecration! 


Testimony recently taken in Cleveland 
showed that the clergymen of a certain Ohio 
town had accepted oil from the Standard Oil 
Company’s agent which act in effect had 
closed their mouths when later an effort was 
made by the company to drive independent 
retail dealers of oil out of town. Comment- 
ing on this affair the Western Christian Advo- 
cate (Cincinnati) says: 


That the ministers of a not-distant city 
should have allowed themselves to have be- 
come immeshed in the toil of the Standard 
Oil Company, and so compromised themselves 
as to become impotent in this particular 
moral discussion, is to be greatly deplored, 
and that they should have sold themselves 
for a tin can of oil is hard of explanation. 
This particular corporation is on trial before 
the public, a moral issue is involved that 
needs clear thinking and calm judgment to 
decide. The minister, who by reason of his 
calling is so peculiarly fitted to get at the 
heart of the question, should keep himself 
freed from entanglements. 


Personalia 


President Hazard of Wellesley College, 
after six years’ labor, is to take a year of 
well-earned rest. 

‘Rev. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
will be the Ingersoll Lecturer on Immortality 


_ at Harvard next year. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott has been given an 
LL. D. by the University of New York. He 
has earned the honor. 

Gen. O. O. Howard is to collaborate with 
Gen. S. D. Lee of the Confederate Army in 
writing a history of the Civil War. 

Richard John Seddon, prime minister of 
New Zealand, one of the largest figures in 
the history of Greater Britain’s development 


‘in the South Pacific, died suddenly last week. 


Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State 
of the United States, has been appointed by 
the Chinese Government as one of its two 
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representatives to The Hague Conference, 
which will probably meet in May, 1907. 


Rey. F. E. Clark, D. D., has just made a 
very encouraging Christian Endeavor journey 
in Turkey, Bulgaria and Hungary. In the 
latter country conditions both for Christian 
Endeavor and for evangelical Christianity are 
hopeful, but in Turkey the outlook is less hope- 
ful. He is-about to enter upon a series of 
meetings in England, and will follow this 
series with a few gatherings in Russia and 
Finland before the World’s Convention in 
Geneva. From the convention Dr. Clark ex- 
pects to turn his face homeward—‘‘ the best 
journey of all,” to his mind. 

Dr. W. J. Dawson is now established in his 
new home in Taunton, and his family share 
with him the pleasure in being domiciled in 
that attractive New England city. The father 
and mother with their six children make an 
attractive group in their first American pic- 
ture, taken by the staff artist of the Lynn 
Item. The oldest son, Coningsby, has been 
studying the past year at Union Seminary, 
and the oldest daughter, Muriel, who is a 
singer, expects to assist her father in his 
evangelistic work. He has one or two mis- 
sions arranged for already in the autumn, and 
most of July and August will be given to 
platform work at various Chautauquan assem- 
blages. Next spring he will probably go to 
Vancouver, B.C. Before settling in Taunton, 
Dr. Dawson and his family were the guests of 
Mrs. S. M. Caldwell of Lynn, and he preached 
in the First Methodist Church of that city last 
Sunday. 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


The A. M. A, has just had a fine meeting 
in Boston. Not the A. M. A. which educates 
Negroes, Indians and Chinese and cares for 
men’s souls, but the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, members of which to the number of 
5,000, with as many more wives and women 
folks, took possession of the city and held it 
for five days, until the scouts of the huge 
Christian Science excursion arrived to dedi- 
cate the Eddy Stone Light House. Then the 
surgeons and drug givers left the city, classic- 
ally described as ‘‘a state of mind” to be the 
possession of those who find in Science and 
Health the be all, end all and cure all of 
every physical ailment. Personally I should 
have preferred to see the order reversed, but 
I am not insistent when I remember that 
** the first shall be last.” 

* = * 

Nothing has been spared in the way of ex- 
penditure of money or human effort to make 
pleasant and educating the visit of leading 
surgeons and physicians of this country and 
many distinguished men from Europe and 
from Japan. Social features have abounded, 
and the superb new group of marble structures 
which the Harvard Medical School will dedi- 
cate next fall has been used with effect, for 
social as well as professional ends, clinics and 
afternoon teas alternating. A grewsome ex- 
hibit of rotten and chemically treated beef 
from the Somerville abattoirs was provided 
to rouse to the fighting temperature the ire of 
the doctors against the Chicago horrors. The 
plan worked and various sections of the asso- 
ciation passed resolutions, heartily support- 
ing pure food legislation, and President Roose- 
velt’s crusade for better Federal inspection of 
the beef business. 

et) 

Boston’s many hospitals and medical schools 
furnished abundant opportunity for clinics 
and study of cases, and every session of the 
meetings provided the various sections or 
groups of specialists with papers by experts, 
which were well worth traveling far to hear. 
It is significant that the president of this 
brilliant session of the Association: was a 
Minnesota surgeon, Dr. Maye, who, with his 
brother, at Rochester, a small city of the 
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North Mississippi Valley, has built up a hos- 
pital with an unequalled record for successful 
dealing with grave cases, one to which emi- 
nent men of the profession travel, both for 
treatment and enlightenment. Large cities 
have apparent advantages for professional 
study and experience, but when genius and a 
perfected system meet anywhere, then look 
out for life-saving on a large scale, and a 
triumph of remedial art. 
* * x 

Boston always has highly rated the physi- 
cian, and it has bred in the past and stil] has 
some very eminent physicians and surgeons. 
Like the clergyman, the physician of today 
finds that alterations in social structure are 
profoundly affecting his social status, his in- 
come and his ethical code, and it was facing 
these facts that several of the essayists at the 
meeting just held, gave of their best thought. 

* a * 

The sights last Sunday in and around the 
structure costing more than $1,000,000 which 
Christian Scientists the world over have built 
in Boston, were such as seldom have been seen 
in recent days. Between twenty and thirty 
thousand visitors from beyond Greater Boston 
supplemented by local disciples compelled six 
services, at each of which 5,000 people wor- 
shiped. The most skeptical and hardened 
worldling could not but be impressed with the 
abandon, ardor and implicit faith of the wor- 
shipers. 

oF eg 

The rendering of the Lord’s Prayer in unison 
and the jubilant singing of hymns and the 
season of silent prayer were moving sights. 
The contribution of over $15,000 indicated that 
the bottom of purses had not been touched by 
the lavish giving of the faithful the world over 
to erection of the vast structure and purchase 
of several blocks ef land about the church 
which in due time will be stripped of their 
present buildings thus giving the temple a 
setting which will reveal its points of merit to 
better advantage. Even now its great dome 
looms large over the Southern section of the 
elty dominating the skyline; and its chimes 
will call many a worldling to remembrance of 
the hymns and tunes of childhood. Of Mrs. 
Eddy’s message to her followers it must be 
said that it was Eddyish, which is to say that 
it was unique. 

Pie Sea 

The questions insistently pressed in upon 
meas I reflect on this religious phenomenon, 
its genesis and growth, its leader and her 
followers, are I confess, such as make the 
whole problem of religion both simpler and 
more complex. I understand better how 
faiths originate, and that it is not absolutely 
necessary for purposes of faith that the ob- 
jective idol should be all that the subjective 
faith supposes it to be. The same clarifying 
thought is disclosed to one who ponders over 
the Mariolatry of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has done so much to conserve chastity 
in Catholic women. 

An exceedingly interesting essay might be 
written, had one the right tc uch and the requi- 
site information, on the outcome of the tran- 
sition from the Christian ministry to the réle 
of man of letters as it has been worked out in 
the history of British and American literature. 
A new writer in the June Atlantic touches. 
upon this by no mean clearly defined or uni- 
formly happy experience, in the suggestive 
story, A Man of Words, which fits so close 
one or two recent cases in New England that. 
one is tempted almost to fear that some one 
has been drawing from life without regard to 
personal feelings. It is worth noting that ths. 
Scottish Review is most severe in its review 
of Crockett’s last book, Kid M’@hie, describ- 
ing it as the nadir of his potboiling output,. 
lacking altogether the spontaneity and fresh- 
ness of his earlier work, and revealing ‘‘ vul- 
garities which are simply inexcusable.’”? Mr. 
Crockett, it will be remembered, once was a. 
clergyman, who decided to preach through. 
fiction rather than from the pulpit. 
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The Chicago Congress of Religion 


Friendly and Profitable Fraternizing 
and Conference 


This congress is the child of the Parliament 
of Religions of World’s Fair fame and a 
worthy heir of its greatness. The meetings 
which have just closed in Chicago have been 
of unusual interest and value. Rev. C. A. 
Osborne, pastor at Lake Geneva, Wis., has 
done himself credit in the program and gen- 
eral direction. As a Congregational minister 
he secured the aid of many of his brethren 
whose papers and addresses were not the 
least instructive and inspiring of those pre- 
sented. Sanday, June 3, several ministers, 
among them Dr. Dewhurst of the University 
Church, read papers in the pulpits of other 
churches, and thus incidentally bore testi- 
mony to the growing unity of feeling between 
the denominations manifest here in the middle 
West. 

The general topic for discussion was the 
kind of religion we need, and emphasis was 
laid in every paper and address on the need 
of righteousness in conduct. The meetings 
were held in different sections of the city so 
as to be accessible to all. Perhaps it would 
be fair to say that Lincoln Center on Oak- 
wood Boulevard was the headquarters, for 
here the opening meeting was held and the 
address of welcome from Dr. H. W. Thomas 
delivered. Other meetings were held in the 
Union Park Church, the Forty-first Street 
Presbyterian Church, at the Chicago Com- 
mons and the Hull House. There was little 
attempt to define doctrine or to diacuss it, but 
an earnest effort was made to discover ways 
of reaching men and making them better and 
happier. 

In the discussion of the topic, The Church 
of Today and Its Mission, Mr. Louis W. Post, 
the able editor of the Public, pointed out the 
weaknesses of the Church, which he was in- 
clined to express in the word ‘‘ centralization,” 
meaning by it that the churches have not kept 
pace with modern thought, are cherishing and 
teaching doctrines long since outgrown. In 
the discussion several brethren made it quite 
clear that Mr. Post had failed to take account 
of the position and belief of the churches of 
the present day, that he is, as was clearly 
pointed out, thirty or forty years behind the 
times. The opportunities of the Church, edu- 
cational, ecclesiastical, sociological, evangel- 
istical, were dwelt upon in an unusually able 
paper by Dr. W. P. Merrill of the Sixth Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. P. M. Snyder of Rock- 
ford, led in the discussion and contributed a 
great deal by his presence and clear state- 
ments. The conditions of woman and child 
labor were also considered. Rey. R. C. Deni- 
son of Janesville, Wis., and Rey. Dr. R. W. 
McLaughlin of Grand Rapids, Mich., gave 
inspiring papers and addresses. Each of the 
speakers expressed the belief that the Church 
is under obligation to impart its blessings to 
the people and that its mission is practical 
rather than doctrinal. 

Social Problems were considered at a meet- 
ing at the Chicago Commons, with an ad- 
dress from Professor Taylor on the Social 
Opportunity of the Church. At Hull House 
the brethren lunched together and they had 
the privilege of hearing Miss Jane Addams 
speak of some of the returns of settlement 
work. Later Mr. Charles Ball (former tene- 
ment house inspector, New York) spoke of 
the Tenement, What It Is and What It Should 
Be, and Miss McDowell of the Neighbor- 
hood. A discussion on Wealth and Socialism 
closed this important session. The Ethics of 
the Labor Unions, the Rights and Perils of 
Capital, the Church and the Labor Problem, 
and the Juvenile Court, formed the subjects 
of another evening gathering. With Judge 
Mack of the Juvenile Court and Rev. Charles 
Stelzle as speakers, the meeting could not lack 
interest. Mr. Webster of the Webster Manu- 


facturing Company, showed what one great 
company is doing for its men. 

Wednesday morning was given over to a 
consideration of the teaching of the new Bible. 
Rev. B. S. Winchester of Winetka was the 
chief speaker. The discussion was opened 
by Prof. J. A. Blaisde'l of Beloit. Both, one 
in his church and the other in a college, 
are giving the instruction which intelligent 
people desire and need. Haskell Hall at the 
university was opened for the afternoon ses- 
sion. This was pre eminently the theological 
session. Rey. C.S. Patton of Ann Arbor, read 
a paper on the New Theism and was followed 
by Prof. George B. Foster, author of the 
volume on The Finality of Religion on the 
modern conception of God. This he says is of 
a being who is ‘“‘ becoming,” who is constantly 
changing rather than abiding according to the 
old idea in a fixed condition of thought, power 
and character. What the professor means is 
that science compels us to conceive of the 
first cause in accordance with the laws of 
science, and that these do not permit us to 
regard Deity as fixed and unchangeable from 
all eternity. The Critical Point in Theology 
Today was discussed by Prof. Gerald Birney 
Smith, one of the ablest men in the country. 
He has been giving a series of lectures Mon- 
day afternoons the last three months on Modern 
Conceptions in Theology, and the twenty min- 
isters who have been permitted to hear these 
lectures have had one of the greatest privileges 
of their lives. 

The impression left by the congress is 
wholly favorable. It is evident that in doc- 
trine there is far less divergence than has been 
supposed, while in the practice or the teaching 
er application of religion there is well-nigh 
universal agreement. Men like Drs. Faville 
of Peoria, Updike of Madison, Snyder of Rock- 
ford, McLaughlin of Grand Rapids, professors 
of theology in the university, Presbyterian 
ministers, Episcopal clergymen, Jewish Rabbis 
and Unitarians are one in their desire to make 
men better by teaching them how to live 
righteously. The real value in such a meeting 
as this, is not so much in what is said, as in 
the social gatherings and the opportunities for 
men with different beliefs to meet together and 
consider the subjects which are most practical 
in their lives. Men who are wide apart theo- 
retically find themselves near together in the 
work they are trying to do for the communi- 
ties in which they live. FRANKLIN. 


In and Around Boston 


Gipsy Smith Coming in October 

Repeated informal gatherings of the minis- 
ters of various denominations have considered 
the expediency and desirability of a concerted 
effort in evangelistic lines. The movement 
has now taken definite shape and a committee 
of fifty, of which Dr. Conrad is chairman, 
has been chosen to carry out the wish of the 
churches. Gipsy Smith of London has been 
engaged for a month or longer beginning 
Oct. 29. It is expected that out of this cen- 
tralized movement there will grow a simulta- 
neous movement covering New England. Pre- 
paratory meetings will be held during the 
month of October. The executive committee 
of fifteen has had encouraging assurances 
from ministers of all denominations. Tre- 
mont Temple will probably be the place 
selected. 


A Half Decade at Prospect Hill 

After nearly five years’ leadership of this 
Somerville church, Rev. Richard G. Wood- 
bridge resigns its pastorate largely because of 
changed conditions in the community. The 
work has prospered under his care, but suc- 
cess has been won only through increasing 
labor and sacrifice of both pastor and people. 
Sixty-three members have been welcomed 
to fellowship, the debt has been reduced 
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from $17,000 to $7,400 and the gift of a $5,000 
parsonage has been secured, to become avail- 
able on the death of the occupant. Mr. Wood- 
bridge preaches practical, timely sermons and 
has good executive ability. Besides being 
faithful to his own parish, he is interested in 
every movement for civic or social betterment. 
He isa member of the Board of Trade and a 
director of the Somerville Boys’ Club. His 
relations with the church are harmonious and 
there will be much regret when he lays down 
the work Sept. 1. 


Dr. Gordon on Doctors and Christian Scientists 


Preaching on Hope last Sunday morning, 
Dr. Gordon contrasted the grounds of hope of 
the members of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation who had just been in the city and the 
grounds of hope of the Christian Scientists, 
engaged at that moment in dedicating their 
new temple. The materialism of the one and 
the transcendentalism of the other were rep- 
robated and each was advised to learn from 
the other, the physician to understand that 
above the laws of matter there is a realm of 
the spirit and a function for faith, and the 
Christian Scientist to understand that man- 
kind is in the grip of great fundamental laws 
governing his bodily structure and mode of 
life which cannot be set aside, 


Debt Raising in Cambridge 


Recent repairs of the North Avenue Church 
have involved the expenditure of more than 
$6,000. A debt of some standing increased 
the total liabilities of the church to $11,000. 
In September, 1907, the church celebrates its 
fiftieth anniversary, and, unwilling to com- 
memorate that important event while in debt, 
the congregation under the lead of its pastor, 
Rey. Daniel Evans, during the past week has 
pledged over $9,000 to pay off this debt prior 
to the semi-centennial, and at the rate at 
which pledges are coming in it would not be 
surprising if the total amount were cared for 
soon. This fine display of generosity and 
unanimity is sure proof that the dissensions 
during a prior pastorate are ended. 


Missions Near and Far 


The Boston ministers last Monday listened 
to Miss Mabel Fickett, who told of the unde- 
nominational work at the Merrimac -Mission, 
near the North Union Station, which is largely 
eared for by the Christian Endeavorers of 
Greater Boston. She traced its history from 
its beginning seven years ago, with only two. 
workers and two weeks’ rent in hand, until 
now, when besides its nightly meetings it has 
a Sunday school for foreign children, two 
clubs, a circulating library and a kindergar- 
ten, and ministers to about fifty daily, or 18,000 
in a year. 

Rey. Oliver P. Emerson of Honolulu, son of 
a pioneer missionary to the Hawaiian Islands 
and for many years secretary of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, gave an interesting 
account of the fifty-six native churches in 
those islands, which need care and guidance 
but whose native pastors are so respected that 
they are often sought for responsible public 
offices, and whose people are faithful and per- 
sistent in their church life. Their great need 
is a theological seminary in which the teach- 
ing shall be in their native tongue. For this 
promising work the American Missionary 
Association is now responsible. 

Rev. R. G. Woodbridge was chosen moder- 
ator; Rev. C. E. Beals, chairman executive 
committee; Rev. B. L. Yorke, secretary. The 
organization adjourned till the middle of Sep- 
tember. 


Dr. McElveen’s Colorado Trip 

Shawmut’s pastor left for Colorado, June 11, 
to deliver a half dozen addresses at the State 
Christian Endeavor.Convention. Through the 
generosity of one of his church offisers he 


visits the Grand Cafion of Arizona en route. 
Meanwhile the pulpit will be supplied: June ~ 
17, 24, by Dr. W. B. Forbush, formerly of’ 


Charlestown, now of New York City. 
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Among the Slavs with Titus and Timothy 


Third Article in the Series A Social Quest in New England 


By Pror. Epwarp A. STEINER, IowA COLLEGE 


Two of us stood at the edge of a great 
quarry in which human beings were like 
a volcanic force, casting up fragments of 


huge rock, enlarging the clefts and the 


chasms. 
My friend, Brother Titus, sought for 


traces of fossils, and without hesitation 


named the treasure he found, assigned it 


to a forgotten age and explained accur- 


ately the formations so securely buried 
by nature’s forces long ago. 

My specimen, destructive and creative 
at the same time, was still in the flux, 


moving, mixing; granite dust and powder 


smoke had made it all look alike, and it 
was still a. huge, unnamed force. It was 
set in motion by the blowing of a whistle, 
it was stopped by the same signal and 
suddenly ceased its activity and scattered. 


It was swallowed up the next moment by 


blocks ef tenement houses, all monoto- 


nously alike, of the same color and form 


or formlessness. 
THE TASK OF THE SOCIAL OBSERVER 


To trace the origin of that human 
specimen, to name it, to mark its growth 
and deyelopment, to follow the forces 
that make or mar it, is the hard task of 
the social observer. It can never be as 
exact as the work of my friend Titus but 
it may have greater consequences; at 
least, those of us who desire to shape the 
future of humanity must know the human 
material of today. 

‘*But how shall we know?” asks my 
brother Titus, the pastor of the church 
in N—. They have been there twenty 


years, coming and going, yet he knows 


practically nothing about them, they are 
to him an unfathomed sea, a huge mass, 
a problem without a solution. They have 
lost all romance by being imported, 
and removed from the jurisdiction of a 
Board. They used to be prayed for as 
heathen and rejoiced over when reported 
saved, but now they have come to his 
back door and they have become just the 
“foreign problem,”’ 

I went with Brother Titus to the village 
stores where these problems congregate, 
past the company’s houses where they 
live, to and through the church and the 
parochial school, and in an hour the prob- 
lem was being clarified and Brother Titus 
began to see men, women and children 
and to realize for the first time in his life 
that all Slavs do not look alike, that they 
are not alike and that in his village he 
has an epitome of the whole Slavic world. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF SLAVS 
_ The largest number of Slavs in that 


~ New England village is made up of Poles, 


those from Russian Poland predominat- 
ing. There is a smaller number from 
Galicia the Austrian Poland, and a still 
smaller number from Posen the German 
portion of the kingdom. 

Those from Russia are, intellectually 
and socially, the most backward in their 
progress, those from Germany are the 
most developed, being usually able to 
read and write while some of them know 
German. All are faithful Catholics, al- 
though among the turbulent Poles there 


are here and there defections occasioned 
by the conflict between an autocratic 
priest and his highly Americanized pa- 
rishioners. I have met a number of 
priests who bitterly complained about 
the growing rebellion among their flocks, 
and one of them had his pet grievance in 
the fact that he could find no servant 
among his people willing to black his 
boots. 

Among the Slovaks who come from 
Hungary, there isa number of Lutherans, 
and some Presbyterians or Calvinists as 
they call themselves, and this group must 
finally become the center for evangelizing 
effort. 

From the Austrian provinces of Crain 
and Carinthia, come the Slovenes, a more 
mobile and viril class; Croatia, Slavonia 
and Serbia, send still a different type, the 
Serbo Croatian, while Dalmatia, the coast 
land on the Adriatic, sends the only Slav 
sailor and fisherman who naturally drifts 
to the seacoast and who has not invaded 
Brother Titus’s parish. 

Lithuanians and Magyars are commonly 
classed among the Slavs but are racially 
different, having each their own well-de- 
veloped language; they also have large 
numbers of Protestants among them, 
some of whom are ready to drift into 
our churches. 


AN UNAWAKENED PEOPLE 


Nearly all the Slavs are an unawakened 
people, in striking contrast to the virile 
New Englander. They are sluggish, slow, 
clannish, bigoted, superstitious, ignorant 
and suspicious; but all that by reason of 
certain historic developments. Yet they 
are capable of transformation through a 
new environment, and their vices and 
virtues are still in embryo. 

They are not overscrupulously honest 
in little things, at least they are not in 
their native home; they are known to 
steal. But while many a pig has disap- 
peared from its sty, never to return in 
the flesh, they have not as yet learned 
how to corner the whole meat output— 
that awaits development. 

They have been known to steal any- 


thing, from carpet tacks to railroad ties; 


but to steal a whole railroad—they need 
more and better tutelage. Small change 
used to be in great danger in their neigh- 
borhood, but they have not yet learned 
how to run away with a whole bank. 
They are industrious, not over frugal, 
fond of liquor, often drinking torexcess ; 
they are bigoted, patriotic and loyal 
Catholics. To the Pole nationality and 
Catholic faith are one and the same, and 
but few know where the one ends and the 
other begins. Some are adherents of the 
Greek Church, of which there are two 
branches, the United and the Orthodox; 
but these are called Ruthenians or, more 
correctly, Small Russians, most of them 
coming from the Carpathians in Hungary. 


A BROTHERLY SUGGESTION TO TITUS 


This, then, is Titus’s map, for the first 
time put clearly before his mind, and yet 
he does not know how to reach these 
people—that is, how.to find the point of 


contact, He has been in the community 
for twelve years or more, during the 
drifting in of this population, and yet he 
has not spoken a word to any of them; 
and he asks, naturally enough: ‘‘How 
shall I come in contact with them? How 
shall I reach them? I don’t know their 
language as you do.” I put myself in 
Brother Titus’s place, and for a while 
know only English. It was in one of the 
village stores, and one of the Poles was 
buying overalls, common, prosaic over- 
alls, and I said in English, ‘‘Good morn- 
ing,’”’ and he smiled and said in broken 
English, ‘‘Goot mornink.”’ ‘‘ You speak 
English pretty well,’’ I said; ‘‘how long 
have you been in this country?’’ ‘“‘Tree 
years,’”’ was the reply. ‘‘ Have you a wife 
and children?”’ ‘‘ Yes, von vife and sefen 
childs,”’ and he smiledjhis broadest smile. 

That ended the conversation, the limit 
perhaps of one possible; I shook hands 
with him and said, ‘‘Good.by.”’ 

An hour after, on the village street, 
we met the Pole with several others, 
and as he and they doffed their hats to 
us, I heard him say to his fellows, 
‘“‘Dat’s a nice American, he talk to me.”’ 
They might have said it and should have 
said it about my Brother Titus; but he 
is on better terms with the fossils in the 
stone quarry and in his library and with 
the tombstones in the ancient cemetery, 
than he is with the men who, at least 
when they were far away from him, had 
precious souls to save. 

My Brother Titus must remain incog- 
nito, for while his name is not legion, 
he is not alone in New England; busy 
in his amateur way with glacial geology 
and in his professional way with a no 
less glacial theology, he reads the oldest 
and the latest books, while around him 
every hour is loaded by fate and pregnant 
with vast consequences. 


TIMOTHY’S WAY 


I wish I might name my Brother Tim- 
othy who lured me over New England’s 
glorious highways to his parish, which 
for obvious reasons I also must not name, 
It is one of New England’s busiest towns 
with more than two-thirds of its popu- 
lation recent immigrants, speaking some 
thirty tongues and representing nearly 
every group of people in Europe and 
Asia, 

My friend Timothy is the pastor of 
the First Church, an old-fashioned fam- 
ily church, in which the wealth of the 
community is concentrated if not con- 
secrated. The church building is a noble 
piece of architecture splendidly equipped 
for work and worship, while the parson- 
age and the salary match the church 
and the congregation. 

All that my friend Timothy would 
need to do would be to preach one ser- 
mon every Sunday morning, give a little 
inoffensive talk at vespers and dismiss 
his people for a whole week with the 
comfortable feeling that he and they had 
done their duty. When I first saw him, 
he was in conference with an Assyrian 
about services to be held in his church 
in Persian, and the Assyrian was followed 
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by a Syrian who ministers in the same 
ehurch to his countrymen, 

My Brother Timothy goes about heavy 
hearted and views in alarm and appre- 
hension the- masses of men, women and 
children around him and his people, 
seemingly unreached and unreachable. 
He realizes the obligation resting upon 
him and his church and he ardently seeks 
a way of fulfilling it. He began and 
has not yet finished the hard task of 
rolling this burden upon his people, try- 
ing to make them feel the privilege and 
the duty of sharing with these new 
comers some of the glory of their herit- 
age. 

He has the hard task of making this 
unlovable mass lovable to his people, who 
are apt to think of them as only a step 
above the brute. Then there is the still 
harder task of himself learning to love 
the men who look simply like a brutal 
mass, menacing and encroaching. My 
Brother Timothy was the only man I met 
in New England who took advantage of 
what I am supposed to know about the 
new immigrants, and sought counsel 
which I fear was not of very great 
value. He used me in making the point 
of contact with one of the educated men 
of their class—a physician—and he did 
it through our common admiration of 
Tolstoi. 


A BIT OF POLAND IN NEW ENGLAND 


He led me up and down the Polish set- 
tlement which is growing by leaps and 
bounds in the most sightly portion and at 
the edge of the town; we studied faces 
and phases of social and religious life; 
we talked, to the children, to the under- 
- taker, to the baker and the ‘‘candlestick- 
maker’’; we went into the churches to- 
gether, and I shall never forget that 
Catholic church, built by some 800 day- 
laborers at a cost of $150,000 and free 
from debt. It is built of white stone 
with towering steeples, constant fingers 
of scorn to many a Protestant church 
illy supported and depending upon the 
crumbs which fall from the rich parish- 
ioner’s table. Nor shall I forget the 
vesper service which I attended in the 
same church; the well-dressed, well-be- 
haved congregation, worshiping in due 
pride in this temple reared by the toil of 
their own hands, these peasants who but 
lately fawned upon the nobles who wor- 
shiped by their side—these peasants who 
are now themselves nobles, owners under 
God of this vast edifice. 

The spirit of worship which pervaded it 
was overwhelming; not a whisper nor an 
upturned face, although men and women 
were constantly coming and going. A 
contrast, this, to Timothy’s church, where 
during vesper service youths and maidens 
giggle, where matrons pass judgment 
upon one another’s millinery, where the 
choir warbles in a strange tongue, too 
often unfeelingly, and where Timothy 
talks for fifteen minutes and is closely 
watched lest he exceed his time, albeit he 
preaches with the fervor of St. Paul. 


A BROAD IRENIC POLICY 


Timothy called together the Protestant 
pastors of the community to consider the 
foreign problem; he is not working ina 
cul-de-sac for his own church, but for the 
kingdom, and he pressed the problem 
upon all the churches concerned. He 
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dominated that meeting by his broad 
spirit, insisting upon non-interference 
with the legitimate work of the Catholic 
church. He showed his colaborers that 
they must let these people know that the 
churches are ready to share with them 
the best things that they possess, and 
that» they must make themselves ready 
for the time when their children shall 
ask of them, seeing another phase of 
life than their own, ‘‘ What mean these 
things? ”’ 

The result of the conference was the 
calling of a Polish Bible reader from our 
training school in Cleveland; a shy, mod- 
est, sweet-spirited girl who came and be- 
gan her work. She visited among the 
people, not molesting the devout Catho- 
lics, yet leaving with them printed pages, 
‘‘ Windows into a larger world.”’ Where- 
ever she found those who did not attend 
church, she tarried and spoke of her 
own faith and her own life’s experience. 

It was a slow, heartbreaking task; she 
was suspected, buffeted and ridiculed but 
she gathered four or five friendly families 
and through them she speaks in a measure 
to all of them, and through them the Prot- 


estant churches of that community are 


beginning to minister to their yet unawak- 
ened brethren. In a like manner my 
Brother Timothy is beginning to minister 
to the Italians, of whom more are ready 
for the awakening than there are among 
the Slavs. How much he has accom- 
plished no one yet knows, least of all my 
modest brother, who is consuming his 
life in this service. 


THE WORKING OF THE LEAVEN 


The leaven is at work and the whole 
community is feeling its power. In the 
dusk of a Sunday evening I walked 
across the square: the chimes from Tim- 
othy’s church steeple were ringing forth, 
“‘Blest be the tie that binds.”’ I was 
stopped by a young Italian, who asked, 
‘““Where Timothy’s church?” I did not 
understand the poorly pronounced words, 
and he again asked, ‘‘Where Timothy’s 


church? ’’ And I asked: ‘‘ Why do you 
want to go to Timothy’s church? You 
are an Italian and a Catholic.” ‘‘Si, 


Signore, you bet, me Italian and Catho- 
lic; but Timothy he my friend.”” A num- 
ber of churches line that square, but 
the stranger and the outcast asked for 
Timothy’s church, because ‘‘Timothy he 
my friend.”’ I piloted him into Timothy’s 
church, while the chimes still played that 
blessed tune. 


Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


With the Rate Bill out of the way, Congress 
is passing upon the accumulated bills that 
have for so many weeks been held back by 
the remarkable and prolonged debate in the 
Senate. The date of ajournment not yet fixed, 
cannot be until the usual time for very hot 
weather if even the most important measures 
are enacted. 

The many out-of-door fétes always arranged 
in the merry month of May, have been more 
than usually successful by reason of the long 
succession of clear, bright days. One of the 
most beautiful was at Friendship, the country 
home of Mr. John R. McLean—a place re- 
cently much talked about because Representa- 
tive and Mrs. Longworth spent the first few 
days of their honeymoon there. The féte was 
for the benefit of a dozen or more of the local 
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charities, though the entrance fees went to 
San Francisco. There was a “‘ pike” for the 
Junior Republic, a candy booth for the Found- 
ling Hospital, fine needle work was sold for 
Garfield. Society young ladies arrayed as 
peasants drew cart loads of flowers and called 
out their wares. One of the favorite singers 
of the city appeared as a minstrel and sang 
to a tambourine with a hurdy gurdy interlude. 
There was an elaborate play and a troop of 
cavalry came over from Fort Myer to give an 
exhibit of fine riding. The scene inside the 
grounds was gay enough, while the hundreds 
of carriages and automobiles rushing thither 
with their loads of handsomely gowned ladies 
made all the country side about the suburb 
of Tenallytown, very much alive. 

Not far away, is the site for what is known 
as the Episcopal Foundation, the place where 
the great cathedral is to be. The ground has 
just been freed from debt, and on Ascension 
Day was dedicated by Bishop Satterlee. The 
processional was most impressive as it wound 
through the forest trees singing the grand old 
hymns of the church. Out of door services 
are held there each pleasant Sunday after- 
noon. The Ben Greet Company recently gave 
three Shakespeare plays out of doors on the 
afternoons and evenings of two successive 
days. They were well received but the natu- 
ral setting did not equal the place where they 
played two years ago. Miss Matherson is also 
much missed. 

Mrs. Gardiner Hubbard asked the four hun- 
dred members of the Audubon Society to Twin 
Oaks not long ago. After strolling about the 
extensive lawns, looking at the rose garden 
and the rhododendron and azalea plots, the 
company gathered on the broad veranda, while 
an expert gave the bird calls. It was lovely to 
have him answered by his feathered friends 
in the tree tops and the hedges. We all re- 
mained very quiet as the musical colloquy 
went on, and were pleased to think that this 
and similar organizations are creating public 
sentiment for the protection of song birds and 
bringing them back to the vicinity of our 
homes. 

Memorial Day was perfect. The President 
went to Portsmouth to the dedication of a 
monument to soldiers and sailors. Flower- 
laden crowds went to Arlington and other 
national cemeteries, and a tiny barge wrapped 
with flags and filled with blossoms was set 
floating down the river with appropriate cere- 
monies, as a tribute to men who gave up their 
lives at sea for their country. 

The next night Boundary Castleand grounds, 
the home of Ex-Senator and Mrs. Henderson, 
became a brilliantly illuminated playground 
itself for the benefit of the Children’s Play- 
grounds. It was a large assemblage of fash- 
ionable people, and the barn dance lasted till 
the warm early hours of the first of June. It was 
a contrast to the company which Mrs. Hender- 
son entertained the week before. The latter 
composed the chapter of the Rechabites named 
the J. B. Henderson for her husband. She 
became a total abstainer and a vegetarian 
three years ago, and this evening asked her 
friends to destroy the wine in her cellar which 
had become a trial to her conscience. This 
was done and has created no end of comment. 
It is a brave thing for a prominent social 
leader to serve vegetarian and wineless din- 
ners, and to ally herself with total abstainers. 
The home is a great mass of brown stone, 
quite suggestive of the name by which it is 
called. The grounds are ample, and when 
laid out the place was in the outskirts of the 
city. Now Mr. Henderson has just donated a 
park to the city far beyond, where apartment 
houses and rows of dwellings are rapidly 
using up the breathing places. It is a beauti- 
ful thing to be able to be the advocate and dis- 
penser of free air and pure water, and in view 
of present revelations, a vegetarian diet com- 
mends itself, _ wad , 

The Men’s Club of Mt. Pleasant Church 
have just pledged themselves to one thousand 
dollars annually for the support of a foreign 
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missionary. Rey. Charles Hall Everest, D. D., 
remains as the pulpit supply of the First 
Church till a permanent pastor is secured. 
The faculty of Howard University and other 
friends sympathize with Rey. John L. Ewell, 
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D.D., in the death of his wife, Emily Spof- 
ford Ewell. The empty home is desolate and 
her bright face and pleasant helpfulness will 
long be missed at the university and in the 
church, 


Griffith John in America 


‘The Veteran Missionary’s Views on Things Chinese and American 


By JoHN COTTON 


It is through an infirmity of the flesh that 
Dr. Griffith John of Hankow is at present a 
visitor \in the United States. This widely 
known and greatly beloved servant of the 
London Missionary Society has been for- 
pbidden by his physicians to remain at work, 
so he is taking a furlough, his third holiday 
in fifty-one years. Later he expects to pro- 
ceed to England, but for some time he will 
rest at his son’s home in Yonkers, N. Y. 
Here, in a pleasant house overlooking the 
Hudson River, I recently had an interview 
with Dr. John in behalf of the readers of The 
Congregationalist. 

In what Dr. John had to say of China in its 
relation to the progress of the kingdom of God 
there was nothing that was not sanguine. He 
finds in the present situation everything to 
encourage. ‘‘ Not only is China an open na- 
tion,’’ said he, “it is a nation with an open 
mind.’’ When half a century ago the young 
Weishman went to China there were but four 
hundred converts in the empire, and when, in 
1861, with Pauline audacity he went to the 
city of Hankow there was not in Central 
China a single missionary or a single Protes- 
tant convert. Today there are over 150,000 
Christians in China, with the proportion of 
accessions constantly rising. In Central China 
there are over 12,000 converts, two thirds of 
them being adherents of the London Mission 
founded by Dr. John. At Hankow under his 
direction are a theological college, a medical 
school, a teachers’ college and a high school, 
and a hospital. 

Just before sailing, Dr. John visited, in 
the publishers’ row of Shanghai, an estab- 
lishment whose proprietors are all Chinamen. 
It devotes itself exclusively to the publication 
of Chinese books on Western subjects and 
translations of Western educational books. 
It does not deal in Chinese classics, nor does 
it publish anything anti-Christian. It has 
toward three hundred books on its list, such 
as Wentworth’s Arithmetic, 7sop’s Fables, 
Walker’s Political Economy, Loomis’s Cal- 
culus, all in Chinese. In one large room Dr, 
John saw eighteen cylindrical presses. Hight 
of them were printing translations from 
English works. There were four lithograph 
presses, and four for colored work. The 
business was begun less than ten years ago 
with a capital of $5,000; its present capital 
is. half a million, and its turnover last year 
was $900,000. The firm employs five hundred 
men. A building four times the size of the 
one now in use will soon be occupied. Ow- 
ing to the influence of the Christian members 
of the company the employees rest on Sunday, 
while other Chinese publishing houses are 
running full blast. When one is told that 
the output of this single establishment is an 
average of fifty large cases of books every 
day it seems tolerably clear that the twentieth 
century Chinaman dissents from the judgment 
of that famous grandee who on being urged 
to study the Western learning, replied, “A 
man with the thirteen classics in his stomach 
has all the knowledge he needs to possess.” 

That the future has richer things in store 
for the Church in China Dr. John has no 
doubt, the experience of the past makes plain 
that further successful missionary effort must 
involve the preaching of the Word. To this 
more than to any other one agency he would 
ascribe the great ingathering of believers al- 
ready witnessed in that land. ‘* Preaching, in 
China,” says Dr. John, ‘‘can never become 


obsolete.’’ He puts high value also on med- 
ical work and thinks that no head station 
should be without hospital equipment. Beside 
the benefit to the sufferer and the opportunity 
for evangelistic effort there is the fine object 
lesson in Christian love: ‘‘I preach Christ to 
them. They see Christ in the hospital.’ 

In view of the prevalent thirst for Western 
knowledge Dr. John feels the pressing impor- 
tance of having Christian influence brought to 
bear on this great educational movement, 
Therefore the missionary high schools, nor- 
mal schools, and the theological colleges should 
be valued as towers of strength. And he is 
more than ever convinced of the importance 
of giving the Chinese an opportunity to read 
Christian literature. The Central China Reli- 
gious Tract Society, organized thirty-one years 
ago under Dr. John’s inspiration, was last 
year able to sell two and a half millions of 
publications. Christians in Central China are 
now working to put up a block of buildings to 
serve as workshop and permanent home of 
the society, and in this effort they are hoping 
for the help of English and American Chris- 
tians. Subscriptions for this purpose can be 
sent to the treasurer of the American Tract 
Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York. The 
structure when completed will be known as 
Griffith John Jubilee Buildings. 

Turning to recent events in Great Britain 
I was quite prepared to hear this apostolic 
man express his pleasure at the Nonconform- 
ist ‘‘revival.’”? He declares his entire confi- 
dence that beside doing other good things the 
present government will ‘“‘put the opium 
question right ’’ and so remove a barrier to 
the progress of righteousness. 

Since coming to America Dr. John has 
learned with pleasure of the honor done itself 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in choosing for moderator Dr. Hunter 
Corbett, whose ministry has been a signal 
contribution to the missionary cause in China. 
He rejoices to learn that Yale University has 
got so competent a professor of foreign mis- 
sions as Dr. Harlan P. Beach; and he also 
speaks in warmest terms of the far-reaching 
influence of Dr. Arthur H. Smith, whose 
books are all over China. 

After spending an hour in the company of 
this missionary statesman one readily under- 
stands the veneration in which he is held and 
bow it comes to pass that our brethren in 
England have been desirous of electing him 
chairman of the Congregational Union. He 
has the head of a general and the heart of a 
prophet. The story of his achievement—as 
itinerant preacher, Bible translator, author, 
theological teacher, organizer, leader of men— 
proves that he has combined with the power 
of drive and consecutiveness in work the 
capacity for attentive listening to the heavenly 
voices. ; . 

Dr. Wardlaw Thompson, secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, is at work on a 
biography of Dr. Griffith John, to be published 
next autumn. The record of such a life is 
itself a fine reputation of the curbstone crit- 
ics of missions. And I must confess a 
heightened feeling of pride when I heard this 
hero say, ‘‘ The most highly respected man 
in China today is the missionary and there is 
every reason why he should be.”’ 


The first. step in the ruin of many a man’s life 
is by the indulgence of a misplaced curiosity. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 17, Sunday. God’s Works and Word.— 

Ps, 19. 

The spirit of reverence finds God’s presence 
both in his works and word. We have a 
larger knowledge of God in Christ and should 
have no less reverence. Today men often 
come to the study of the heavens merely in 
the spirit of mathematicians, and to the Bible 
in the mood of pedantic grammarians. Note 
the sense of the life-giving qualities of God’s 
law. We are here in the open air of simple 
faith, not in the closed rooms where the pid- 
dling spirit of Pharasaism reigns. When a 
soul longs for this innocence and acceptance 
by God, it is already near the heights. 

O Lord let Thy law be my delight and keep 
me from sins of presumption and from hidden 
faults. Abide with me and deliver me when 
my strength faileth and rejoice my heart with 
Thy love. 


June 18 

5: 10-27. 

“Ye trample upon the poor’’—contrast the 
blessing [Ps. 41: 1] ‘‘ Blessed is he that con- 
sidereth the poor.’’ The real difference is in 
the attitude of heart on which Christ insisted. 
Familiar forms of modern greed are here in 
Samaria. Nothing can take the place of love 
and mercy, jastice and righteousness. The 
feasts and sacrifices of the proud oppressors 
of the poor are hateful to God. The day of 
Jehovah they thought was prosperity—in re- 
ality it was judgment. 


The Oppression of the Poor.—Amos 


June 19, 
1-14. 
The true atheism is the practical refusal 

of pride and selfishness to acknowledge the 

brotherhood of man. It is a hard heart 
which labors to invent new pleasures and 
never thinks of the sorrows of the poor. And 

God is no more regardless of it now than in 

the time of Amos. 


The Luxury of Samaria.—Amos. 6: 


June 20. Amos at Bethel.—Amos 7: 7-17. 

The prophet was a shepherd and small 
farmer in the land that David knew, not an 
educated man nor one of the sons of the proph- 
ets. But whenthe call of God came he obeyed. 
The complaint of the priest against Amos 
seems to have attracted no attention from the 
king. 


June 21. 
1-14, 
Note the inevitable end of formalism. From 

them who have not, even that they had—the 

forms and semblances of religion and its 
warnings—would be taken. The famine of 
the words of Jehovah was to be worst of all. 

This is the sure end of refusal to hear the 

word of God. It was high noon in the splendor 

of Israel but the sun should go down at noon 
and the earth in the clear day should be dark- 
ened. 


The Judgment of Greed.—Amos 8: 


June 22. Destruction and Return.—Amos 9: 

1-15. 

At verse eight begins a different strain, the 
promise that a remnant; shall be saved and 
return. The thought of the following verses 
is quite different from that of the body of the 
prophecy, perhaps they are a later addition, 
justified by fact and promise, though never in 
the mind of Amos. There is no escape from 
God [compare Ps. 139]. The serpent that 
lived in the great sea was a popular tradition 
of the time. Note that the prophecy is all on 
the plane of the present life. 


June 23. Israel’s Sin.—Hosea 4: 1-10. 

Hosea comes after Amos and is quite inde- 
pendent of him, but reports the same state of 
wickedness in Israel. It is a doleful picture 
of the results of neglecting God—‘‘ because 
they have left off taking heed to Jehovah.”’ 
Yet the priesthood was still in place and the 
sacrifices continued. When religion is cor- 
rupted, its fruits are worst of all. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


God’s Way 


BY CHARLES P. CLEAVES 


Thete is a pity that is born of pain; 
There is a saintliness conceived in sin; 
There is a service that conceals the stain 
Of long-past ill in memories within. 
God spoke in chaos, turbulence and night— 
The formlessness of Time’s undated dawn— 
“Let there be order, music, form and light!” 
A univetse evolved and life was born. 
After the storm, atches the rainbow’s scroll; 
Grasses and grain spring from the soil’s decay ; 
The smitten flowers yield a sweeter breath. 
Let thy dead past nourish thy living soul 
And bring it to full fruit. Itis God’s way— 
Out of the evil good, and deathlessness from 
death. 


On the Prevalence of Gift- 
Making 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


Is it because we are richer than we 
used to be or because we are more gen- 
erous? Is it because manufacturers and 
shopkeepers have learned to tempt us 
more cunningly or because the magazines 
and papers follow us up so continually 
with gift ‘“‘suggestions’”’? Suppose we 
said ‘‘yes’’ to all these questions, would 
the combined weight of the four answers 
fully explain the modern epidemic of gift- 
making? What is the real meaning of 
the situation? 

Time was, in the days of ‘‘the simple 
life,’” when Christmas and weddings were 
the two great occasions for gifts. What 
a distance we have traveled from the old 
standards we scarcely realize till we stop 
to count up the gifts we have made or 
received during the past year. 

Easter has in these latter days become 
a sort of small spring Christmas. Flowers 
and cards are showered freely among in- 
timates, and we try at this festival to 
include any who by any oversight (or in- 
tention) were neglected at Christmas. 
Easter eggs and novelties, many of them 
hideously inappropriate, are provided for 
the children, and the day counts mate- 
rially as an annual gift occasion. Birth- 
days are also multiplying upon us. The 
celebrations which were once limited to 
the family circle, and were quite private 
at that, now include a large number of 
friends. Birthday parties are much in 
vogue for children, when each guest 
brings a gift and receives a souvenir. 
~ Graduations are another of the newer 
gift occasions, growing constantly more 
elaborate. Flowers are only one among 
the many offerings laid at the feet of the 
sweet girl graduate; books, fans, jewelry 
and what not swelling the list; while the 
young men have substantial presents of 
money as a reward for their student 
labors. 

Next comes the trip abroad, and the 
gift-making begins again. Every imag- 
inable convenience and inconvenience for 
travel is sent to the prospective tourist, 
from a steamer rug to a vinaigrette, and 
on the day of departure her stateroom is 
filled with flowers, fruit and confec- 
tionery. Of course she enters neatly in 
her memorandum book the names of all 


the givers, sends them picture postals 
and brings home to each one some souyve- 
nir of her journey. 

In the course of time the average 
young woman becomes engaged. She 
‘“‘announces’”’ the event with more or 
less circumstance, and friends, flocking 
with their good wishes, come laden with 
flowers and gifts. It is a pretty good- 
sized sample of the wedding itself— 
minus the bridegroom—to find the happy 
girl receiving her friends in a bower of 
potted plants and cut flowers, among 
tables laden with trifles in silver and 
glass. In the series of festivities in 
honor of the approaching nuptials, the 
gifts follow the bride-to be to the very 
altar. They begin again as soon as the 
first baby is expected, consisting of all 
sorts of dainty garments to add to the 
layette, and of all sorts of infantine 
jewelry and toys. 

The sad incidents of life, as well as 
the glad ones, are occasions of gift-mak- 
ing. When our friends are ill, we brighten 
the sickroom with flowers, and send 
fruit and delicacies to the convalescent 
to express our solicitude. When death 
comes into the homes of dear ones there 
are flowers again to show our sympathy, 
and the funeral becomes a wondrous 
display of the florist’s art. 

As we take serious account of the 
whole matter, we realize that we have 
gone too far. Much of our giving is os- 
tentatious, much of it is merely conven- 
tional, much of it strains purses which 
are none too large for ordinary necessi- 
ties. It is time to call a halt, but even 
while we raise a feeble protest, the cur- 
rent sweeps us on. The shop windows 
certainly tempt us, even were there no 
stronger pressure. We must confess that 
we are glad of an excuse to buy and 
handle the pretty things displayed there 
which we should never afford for our- 
selyes—for the essential poetry of gifts 
is in the element of luxury. We seek 
to give our friends that which they 
would not else have had, and we enjoy 
our own pretty things the more for hay- 
ing them given us. 

No; we are not more generous than we 
used to be. The value of too many gifts 
is determined by the principle of ex- 
change, proportioned to gifts received— 
or expected. We should be ashamed of 
such vulgarity if we once faced it fairly. 
Traffic has little in common with true 
generosity. 

Nor are we richer than we used to be 
except in the matter of mere dollars and 
cents. We are much poorer than of old 
in the matter of time, which has conse- 
quently become more valuable to us than 
money. Thinking is even more precious 
than time. In fact we have such a multi- 
tude of things to do and think about that 
we could not make gifts if we did not 
buy them, and the ideas for them as well. 

The time is long past when neighbors 
went to and from one another’s houses 
with the homely ministrations of their 
own hands, when friends gave unstint- 
ingly of their time and strength to nurse 
the sick, comfort the sorrowing and join 
in the active preparations for merrymak- 
ings, journeyings or any important family 


events. It is only in New England vil- 
lages and on the generous Western prai- 
ries that these pleasant human customs 
still persist. Elsewhere it is professional 
labor which compasses all these tasks, 
leaving friends and neighbors nothing to 
do to express their love. The making of 
gifts is really the only thing which re- 
mains to us. The springs of human 
kindness would well nigh dry up if there 
were not some such outlet. ; 

There is then, after all, we are glad to 


believe, a sound philosophy in gift-mak- 


ing, if only we can be reasonable about 
it. Ina complex and conventional world 
it is the best available means of express- 
ing a good will, which in a.simpler life 
would be more fittingly expressed by 
actual ministry. Our mistake lies in 
regarding the purchased article as any- 
thing more than a symbol for the higher 
service of love. The truly rich giver is 
not the unfortunate person who can 
afford nothing better than a costly pur- 
chase, but the happy individual who has 
time and strength to give of his own 
labor. We shall keep on with our gift- 
making as long as it stands for something 
better, but pleasant as it is to give one’s 
money, it will always be a finer thing to 
give one’s self. 


“Father Does It” 


Behold the one clear gauge of the boy’s 
endeavor—what father does. Mothers’ 
clubs may make motions divine in wis- 
dom and in goodness ; mothers’ congresses 
may form all elements of virtue into 
laws; mothers individually in the home 
may talk, work, struggle, to make their 
sons models by which to shape a new 
heaven and a new earth. But the boy’s 
world is in the man who is his father, 
and the boy believes that, whatever may 
be right on Sundays or at prayer time, 
the things that are really good, that 
really count in life, are what father does. 
Moreover it is what father does which 
defines the means with which the boy 
shall work, the sphere wherein his efforts 
shall be shaped. In a word, what father 
does is the beginning as it is the end of 
the boy’s achievements. This is not a 
menace, either, to the mother’s higher 
aims or to the boy’s best endeavor. It 
is simply one of the rather neglected 
facts of human experience —Harper’s 
Bazar. 


The Rose of Day 


The day is opening like a rose, 
Petal on petal back ward curled, 
Till all its beauty burns and glows, - 

And all its fragrance is unfurled. 


The day is dying like a rose, 
Soft leaf on leaf dropped down the sky 
To gulfs of beauty where repose 
The souls of exquisite things that die. 
—Hila Higginson. 


Is not this true, however, that very 


often our good-fellowship means that 
every man in a certain company is talk- 
ing and is acting below his own habitual 
level? We seem ashamed of moral dig- 
nity.—R. J. Campbell. : 
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For the 


Signs 


I think today was washing day: 
I saw, on passing by, 

The little fairy handkerchiefs 
Spread on the grass to dry. 


There is to be a wedding soon, 
The busy sp‘der3 spin 

A gauze to make the fairy bride 
Her veil so soft and thin. 


For fear that showers may descend 
The fairies have supplied 
Umbrellas for the wedding guests, 
Their finery to hide. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in A Pocketful of 
Posves. 


William’s Post Card 


BY MAY KELSEY CHAMPION 


It was a little town. Theodore and 
Dorothy and their mother had come to 
it because the air was dry and smelled 
of pines, and all last summer at the 
shore Dorothy had had hay fever. 

The morning was very’ warm. Theo- 
dore and Dorothy had been to the store 
with William—you shall hear about 
William soon—and now sat at a table 
in the arbor, with a pile of post cards 
and their paint boxes beside them. 

You could buy only three kinds of 
picture post cards at the store—Alewife 
Brook, Round Top Mountain, and the 
Town Hall—and these were not colored, 
but it was just as well, for it was such 
fun to color them yourself. 

The children had done Round Top 
Mountain in pale green for spring, and 
darker green for summer, and in differ- 
ent shades of red and yellow for autumn. 

Now Dorothy was doing Alewife Brook 
in summer, and Theodore was painting 
the Town Hall. . 

William sat between them, watching 
a part of the time, and part of the time 
looking down the road at the small white 
house which was his home. His mother 
had told him that very morning they 
would have to sell it. It had looked 
strange and different, somehow, since. 
He tried not to think of selling it, and 
turned back to the pictures. He had 
lived in the little white house ever since 
he was born. 

“When I get this finished ’’—Dorothy 
spoke very carefully, for she was trying 
to put the blue on the brook without 
spreading it over the edges of the stones— 
‘*wouldn’t you like to do one, William? ”’ 

‘*T don’t believe I could do it well 
enough,” William said. 

*©O yes, youcould. It’s easy.” 

William was avery nice boy. He was 
fourteen—almost grown up that seemed 
to Theodore and Dorothy. He had taken 
them up Round Top Mountain, and over 
_to the ledges, and out on the cove in the 
boat. Almost every day he took them 
somewhere. And he was very careful, 
so that their mother could trust him, and 
they had beautiful times. They couldn’t 
have had nearly such good times without 
William. 

When Dorothy had finished, she got up 
from her chair. ‘‘There, now you can 
take my place,” she said. “And you 
must choose whichever card you like best, 
and whether you would rather have it 
spring or summer or autumn.” 
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William drew back a little. 
T’ll spoil it,’’ he said. 

But Dorothy told him that she was 
sure he would not, and spread the cards 
out on the table, and William chose 
the same picture that Dorothy had just 
been painting—Alewife Brook—only he 
decided to color his light green for spring. 

Dsrothy rubbed some fresh paint on 
the plate for him, and showed him how 
to begin. 

“T think you do it very nicely, Wil- 
liam,’’ she said, after she had watched 
him for several minutes. ‘“‘Isn’t it fan! 
Theodore and I would like to paint all 
the time if we didn’t have to go to school. 
Do you like to go to school? ”’ 

William held his card up before him 
and looked at it. ; 

**O yes,”’ he said. 
any more.’’ 

Theodore and Dorothy both looked up 
with puzzled faces. 

“TE you like to go, I should think you 
would go,’’ Dorothy said. 

*T’m going to work.”’ 

William straightened back his shoulders 
and tried to make his voice sound like a 
man’s. Nobody would have guessed that 
he had cried that morning, as he came 
through the woods, because he could not 
go to school nex® term. Not even his 
mother knew that, for he had not shed 
a tear when she told him, but had said 
that he thought a big boy like him ought 
to go to work. 

That afternoon Theodore and Dorothy 
wrote the addresses and put the stamps 
on the post cards, for they were going to 
send them all away. Theodore had nine 
and Dorothy eight, because she had given 
William the one he had colored. When 
they had finished, they took them to the 
post office. William went with them, 
and dropped his in the box, too. 

And wasn’t Dorothy glad, afterward, 
that she had given William the post card! 
And wasn’t William glad that he had sent 
it away instead of putting it in his scrap- 
book, as he had thought of doing! For 
something very pleasant happened. 

One afternoon, just a week later, Theo- 
dore and Dorothy came running into the 
arbor, where their mother sat sewing. 
They were both out of breath, and their 
eyes were shining: 

‘“‘Guess who is at William’s house! ’’ 
cried Dorothy. 

“Yes. Guess who is at William’s 
house!’”’ repeated Theodore. 

‘And then they both said together, 
‘* William’s uncle!” 

‘¢ And he hasn’t been here for years and 
years!’’ said Dorothy. 

“He said that when he got the picture 
of Alewife Brook that William sent him, 
it made him want to come,” said Theo- 
dore. 

‘“‘He used to go fishing there,’’ added 
Dorothy. 

“And he’s bought the house!” said 
Theodore. 

“And he says that William can go to 
school!’’ said Dorothy. 

And then they both ran back to Wil- 
liam’s house to tell him again how glad 
they were, and that mother had said yes 
when they had asked her about the walk 
over to the ledges that afternoon, 


“*T’m afraid 


* But I’m not going 
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Tangles 


[ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzie Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


41, ANAGRAM 
SING ME TO BED 


The pinks are dozing all a-row, 
The lily nods its head ; 

As through the garden, to and fro, 

The twilight breezes lightly go, . 

Their lullabies to murmur low, 
While Kitty goes to bed. 


The birds are rocking in their nest, 
eWith leaves about them spread ; 
This is the hour they love the best, 
When ’neath their mother’s downy breast 
They softly sink to dreamless rest, 
While Kitty goes to bed. 


The stars are waiting in the sky, 
Their twinkling light to shed; 
And as they hold their lamps on high, 
The great white moon comes sailing by, 
And bids the skulking shadows fly, 
While Kitty goes to bed. 
MC. Ss: 


42, LITERARY REVIVALS 


(The names suggested are first those of Bible 
characters, then the first names of authors.) 

1 was first and last a writer, author of 
famous letters, then of a book named The 
Honorable Peter Sterling. 2 was the mother 
of a famous preacher, then author of The 
Gates Ajar. 3 was the preacher just spoken 
of, then author of Maud Muller. 4 wasa tax 
gatherer and writer of a short history, then 
author of Literature and Dogma. 5 was sold 
into slavery by members of his family, and 
became author of The Christian Hero. 6 was 
an innocent member of the family above, and 
author of Social Evolution. 7 was a sister of 
the last two, and author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman. 8. An angel appeared to her an- 
nouncing a wonderful event, and later she 
wrote A New England Nun. 9 was one of 
the twelve apostles, and author of A Pair of 
Blue Eyes. 10 was mother of a long hoped 
for heir, and author of The Country of the 
Pointed Firs. 11. A famous prophet, almost 
a king, author of Roughing It. 12. One of 
the apostles, author of A Window in Thrums. 
13. Anaged prophetess, author of The Leaven- 
worth Case. 14. An Israelite without guile, 
author of Marble Faun. 15. A coppersmith, 
author of Essay on Man. 16 A devoted friend 
to a young prince, author of Gulliver’s Travels. 

M,.B. D; 


43. DECAPITATION 


Tam not good-natured, a frown I must wear, 
But take off my head and you’ll see 
A covering fit for the head of a man 
Devoted to great piety. 
Then fifty subtract, and an animal mild 
Appears. If the fifty’s put back 
And one hundred removed, then a bird will remain 
That for wisdom, ’tis said, will not lack. 
CHT. Bs 


ANSWERS 


39. 1. Desired, sir, deed. 2. Depended, pend, 
deed. 3 Delivered, liver, deed. 4. Decanted, 
cant, deed. 5. Delighted, light, deed. 6. Designed, 
sign, deed. 7. Denoted, not, deed. 8. Defaulted, 
fault, deed. 9. Declaimed, claim, deed. 10. De- 
parted, part, deed. 11. Despoiled, spoil, deed. 
40. Pan-sy, pan-ther, pan-acea, pan-ic, pan- 
egyric, pan-demonium, pan-el, Pan-theon, pan- 
orama, pan-tomime, pan-taloons, pan-theism, pan-g, 
pan-try. 


Recent excellent solutions came from: N. T. 
Blakeslee, Port Washington, Wis., to 33, 34, 35; 
M. B.C., Brookline, Mass., 33, 35; Mrs. P. H. D., 
Springfield, Mass., 38; M. B. H. H., Middletown, 
Ct., 36, 37, 38; F. P. L., Cambridge, Mass., 33, 35; 
A. E. A. D., Mattapoisett, Mass., 38. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Mrs. P. H. D. points out, 
wrote ‘‘My Study Fire,’ and Lowell was author 
of ‘‘ My Study Windows.” 


* 
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The Conversation Corner 


From Our Foreign Correspondents 


HO, WHICH, WHAT —these 
W are your ???, I know, about 

the pictures. Well, those dear 
little children are the Bunkers, having 
nothing to do—as far as I know—with 
Bunker Hill, which Boston celebrates 
just now; they are missionary children 
at Beira, on the Indian Ocean in East 
Africa. Look it up in the American 
Board Almanac. We have had them 


‘The Bunker children in Africa 


before on our page, years ago—‘‘ Little 
Paul and his hen,” and, with other cbil- 
dren, up in a tree at Amamzimtote. 


Dear Mr. Martin: It is very nice here play- 
ing with our trolley. We are sending you a 
picture of one. It is pushed by two boys. 
Yesterday father went on a German steamer 
to Natal. Only English, German and Austrian 
steamers come into our harbor. The Portu- 
guese made trouble for us about the school. 
They sent police to catch the boys when they 
were coming home from school and whipped 
them hard. But father says ‘‘they might as 
‘well try to keep a jack-in-the-box down as to 
keep the boys from school!’’ Our house is 
only four rods from the water at high tides 
and we have a fine time bathing. We enjoyed 
Howard’s visit very much. 

Beira, Hast Africa. 

Howard Ransom is the missionary boy 
in Natal who wrote us in the Jan. 27 
Corner about visiting the Bunkers and 
riding in the trolley. Not quite under- 
standing about a private car on a public 
‘track, I asked Rev. Sydney Strong of 
Oak Park, Ill., who, as you know, has 
visited those missions, to explain it. 

Dear Mr. Martin: As to that trolley, the 
streets in Beira are all sand. There are no 
beasts of burden—except the natives. The 
main streets have narrow-guage tracks. Each 
gentleman has his trolley or car, which is left 
in front of his house or store when not in use, 
but is picked up by the motor men (native 
boys) and placed on the track; they propel it 
on the run. The track is also used for 
‘*freight cars.”’ This is the street-car system 
at Beira. 8. 8. 

Don’t you think that is better than our 
automobiles? There is no danger of these 
motormen exploding or, being on a track, 
of running over other people. Wouldn’t 
we like a jolly ride with those children 
(and the visiting Ransoms) some nice 

‘warm day in Beira? You see they have 
street lamps too—there is light of all 
kinds wherever in the Dark Continent 
Our missionaries go! 

And now one of our American Corner- 

ers writes us from an ancient and famous 
| foreign city. 

' Dear Mr. Martin: I am writing this from 
‘Corinth, where St. Paul was, so many years 
ago. Yesterday we walked all over the ruins 
and excavations of old Corinth. We walked 
through an old street upto the propylea 
where Paul probably used to walk, and past the 

shops where he used to buy his food. Every- 
‘hing was built of marble—temples, wells, 


PAUL B. 


Even the streets were 
paved with marble. It was great fun climb- 
ing over these old ruins. I went through a 
small window into one building divided into 
four rooms which used to be wells, and ex- 
plored it. Then we came to a temple about 
twenty-five hundred years old. I wonder 
what the ancient Greeks would think if they 
saw an American boy wandering through 
their temples and shops. If modern Corinth 
was built of marble and stone like old Corinth, 
instead of one-story mud houses, how people 
would flock from all over the world to see it. 
We brought from this old Corinth a piece 
of marble, which we hope Paul sometimes 
stepped upon! 
Corinthe, Grece. 


The letter is dated at the Hotel Bre- 
tagne, Prop. Pelopides; is the proprietor 
a descendant of Petops, the ‘‘ black-eyed ”’ 
grandson of Jupiter, from whom the Pelo- 
ponessus was named? Iwish Sydney had 
told us whether he climbed the lofty cita- 
del, Acrocorinthus, and visited the site of 
the Isthmian games, which Paul must 
have witnessed. Do the Cornerers know 
that isthmus, the strip of land which sep- 
arated the Mediterranean and Agean 
Seas, has given its name to the similar 
necks at Suez and Panama, and that Nero 
began an “Isthmian Canal’’ there in 
Paul’s time? I hope Sydney will drop in 
when he gets home and tell more about 
it—it is not a great way from Auburndale 
to the Congregational House. 

One more foreigner! He comes in a 
letter from a missionary just received, 
and I like his looks so much that I wish 
you to see him, too. The name on the 
back of the photograph I put. under the 
picture, and I can tell beside that his 
home is in Sivas in Western Turkey, 
where he has lived four years. I shall 
send him a ‘‘stifikit’’ of course. 


shops and houses. 


Sypnegy C. 


A little Turkey Partridge 


The next boy hails from Canada. That 


is a foreign country, isn’t it? 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I wrote to you before, 
and you told me to write again, and I am. 
We used to live in Mine Center, but now we 
live in Port Arthur. I am sick in bed, and 
have not had anything to eat since Feb. 10, 
But I am getting along fine. I am nine years 
old now. I still have my little dog Rex, and 
he is four now. How are you feeling your- 
self? [Pretty well, I thank you—but I eat 
something every day.] I am in the second 


reader. Did you print the letter that 1 wrote 
before? [Sure—and sent you a certificate; 
didn’t you get it?] Fort William‘jis full ‘of 
typhoid fever, and the hospital and the (fire 
hall and the Kaministiquia Hotel and lots of 
other places. Good-by. Writesoon. [I will.]} 
Port Arthur, Ont. HERBERT P. 


HOME LETTERS 
Dear Mr. Martin: In The Congregational- 


ist for April 21 I noticed Mrs. Hardy’s{story 
for the children about ‘‘ Giant’s Kettles,” or 


The Push-boy car in Africa 


** Pot-holes,’”’ as we call them up here in New 
Hampshire. Some may be interested to know 
that near the top of a hill in this town numer- 
ous pot-holes may be seen. The largest are 
about seven feet in diameter, but are so filled 
with earth that their depth has not been de- 
termined. One of them contains a stump a 
foot and a half through. Rev. Silvanus Hay- 
ward’s history of Gilsum has a description of 
them. 

Gilsum, N. H. 


I am specially interested in this letter 
because just fifty years ago I visited a 
schoolmate in Gilsum among the hills; 
we saw divers strange formations, and 
climbed one immense bowlder called “‘ Ves- 
sel Rock,” close by a little schoolhouse. 
Besides I recognize in Mr. Hardy another 
schoolmate of more than fifty years ago 
whom I have not seen in all these years. 
A year ago I-had an inquiry about these 
“*pot-holes,’”’ and wrote to Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wright, an acknowledged authority, 
to ask what they were, receiving this 
reply: 


. . . Pot-holes are drilled in the solid rock 
by pebbles which are driven around and 
around by falling water after they have been 
caught in some uneven place. There is hardly 
any limit to the depth to which such holes may 
beworn. I have seen them ten or fifteen deep.. 
There are kettle-holes in the region of the St. 
Croix River in Minnesota of the nature of 
those inclosed basins, some of them dry, and 
some not, which are found in the neighbor- 
hood of Pomp’s Pond, Andover, Mass. They 
are sometimes spoken of as bottomless, be- 
cause the mud at the bottom is soft, and one- 
sounding the water scarcely ever gets to the 
real bottom. 
Oberlin, O. @. F. Ww. 


Dear Mr. Martin: A lady told me that you. 
were a good friend to all boys and girls, and I 
thought I would write you a letter. I live at. 
the foot of Mt. Shasta, and it is white with. 
snow all the year round. Itis 14,500 feet high. 
I have a pretty kitty; it is blueand very smart,. 
and plays hide and seek with me.—[That is 
all right about Mt. Shasta, but positively no 
room for any blue kitties this week.—D. F.]} 

Sisson, Cal. OLIVER B. 


8. J. L. 
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A Clinic in Summer Reading 


‘So, Miss Claudia, you want a prescrip- 
tion for your summer reading? ”’ 

“Yes, Doctor, and I want the very 
latest books, those that everybody raves 
over, so that I can talk about them with 
my partner while we are waiting at the 
tee for the slow folks just ahead.”’ 

“And when the ‘bubble’ stops for 
lunch, I suppose, and you get tired of 
gossip. But first, Miss Claudia, please, 
I should like to hear what you like in 
books.”’ 

“QO well, you know in town I’m so 
busy I don’t get time to read. But I’m 
going to read a lot this summer. I really 
meantoimprovemymind. And 
I like romances—with gardens, 
you know, and lovers and the 
moonlight on the sea. And 
stories of fighting, where the 
hero is always drawing his 
sword and cutting his way 
through and killing people for 
the girl he loves. But then I 
just have to read what the peo- 
ple are talking about, though it 
often gives me the shivers. We 
never talk about poverty and 
suffering and wickedness, you 
know—at least not openly, as 
some of the books do. And I 
do so like a book that ends 
well.” 

“So, you really wish to im- 
prove your mind. Very well 
then. Here is the romance of 
a man who was always fighting 
and who changed the face of 
England before his life was 
done—the Life of John Wesley, 
by Prof. C. T. Winchester. If 
you will read and discuss it 
with Gus or Harry at the tee, 
I will warrant some improve- 
ment. Or, if you are patriotic 
and wish the romance of an 
American, try The Life Story 
of Henry Clay Trumbull. You 
will find the experiences of one 
who was a soldier, always ready 
to fight, and who did remark- 
able things, quite worth talking 
about. Or, if you must havea 
story, there is The Sage Brush 
Parson, by A. B. Ward, which 
is founded on things as they really are 
in the strange lands of the West. 

“Does that) doubtful smile, which 
hardly shows the dimple, mean that you 
do not like my prescription? Perhaps 
your girl friends will lend you something 
more to your mind. But if they do, take 
it on your own responsibility, not mine. 
For your real trouble is that you live in 
an unreal and artificial world and you 
need to come into acquaintance with the 
experiences, the problems, struggles and 
victories not of puppets but of real men 
and women.” 

“Ah! Good afternoon! This is, I be- 


lieve, the Rev. Jotham Price! So you 


want to know the very latest and most 
authoritative works in philosophy? And 
you mean to devote your eight weeks in 


the country to getting up with the latest 


researches in order that you may write 
your book? 


Copyright, 1906,{Macmillan Co. 
A BIT OF OLD KINGSPORT (CHARLESTON, 8S. ©.) 


By Dr. Galen Green 


“Hm! I shall have to consider your 
case alittle. I heard one of your deacons 
say, not long ago, that he was going to 
work for a long vacation and send his 
pastor to the country ‘to soak some of 
the philosophy out of him.’ Do you 
think that was impudent and profane? 
But this was a Christian man who works 
hard all the week and comes to church 
on Sunday morning hungry for spiritual 
food. And you give him the latest con- 
clusions of philosophy. It looks to me 
as if you would soon be presented with 
an indefinite vacation if you keep on. 

‘Are you planning to take your golf 


clubs with you, or your fishing-rod or 
tennis racket? You don’t own any of 
these? Well, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. No wonder you have to 
come to see the doctor. And you want 
me to recommend to you the latest books 
in philosophy? If I were not accustomed 
to put up with the vagaries of my pa- 
tients I would have nothing to do with 
you. But one must respect. the cloth, 
and much as I would like to send you out 
to hoe and mow and eat plain food and 
sleep in the straw, I will be kind to your 
folly and prescribe the sort of up-to-date 
books which will do you good. 

“First of all you shall read Jack Der- 
ringer, by Basil Lubbock, a sailor’s tale of 
sailors, with the breath of the salt sea in 
it and a jolly romance of love and daring 
and suffering. When you have finished 
that and are ready to pass an examina- 
tion in the life history of Jack Derringer 


From Lady Baltimore 


and Broncho Charley, you shall take The 
Log of a Sea Angler, by Charles Frederick 
Holder, and learn about big game fishes 
and the sport of angling on strange coasts 
of your own land. By way of interlude 
you might look over Camp Kits and 
Camp Life, by Charles Stedman Hanks, 
and plan out a camping trip for next 
summer. And then you may dip into 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humor, and 
when you have laughed a dozen times 
you shall read Henry W. Nevinson’s 
graphic and sorrowful tale, A Modern 
Slavery, and learn how your fellowmen 
are toiling and dying among the hard 
realities of Africa while you 
preach dry sermons on the Psy- 
chological Basis of Christian 
Monism.’’ 

**So you are Mrs. Amos Bee- 
bee, known as a leader in phil- 
anthropy and not unknown at 
national conventions of wo- 
men’s clubs. I am glad you 
are taking a vacation, Mrs. Bee- 
bee, and shall be happy to advise 
youabout books. Youare tired, 
you say, but you mean to make 
a heroic effort to overtake the 
current discussions in sociology. 
You take life very seriously 
indeed, if I may judge by Mr. 
Beebee’s expression when I saw 
him last. You have ordered the 
sociological journals sent to 
your hotel in the mountains and 
you want to know about the 
latest books in the same line, 

“Tt strikes me that what you 
need is a little bit of observa- 
tion in human nature without 
responsibility. But if you will 
not study in a kindly and sym- 
pathetic way the strangers 
whom you meet—as I can see 
by your knitted brows—I shall 
prescribe a few treatises in 
which I think you may find 
profit. 

“First of all let me recom- 
mend to your acquaintance Mr, 
Pratt, who is introduced by 
Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln. Mr. 
Pratt and Eureka are uncon- 
scious sociologists and will be 
good company for you. If you do not 
appreciate them it will be time to consider 
whether you are good company for your- 
self. Then try Lady Betty Across the 
Water, by C. N. and A. H. Williamson. 
You will like Lady Betty, I am sure, 
and if she does not amuse you it will 
be a danger-signal and you had better see 


me again. Six Stars, by Nelson Lloyd, 


is a man’s book of humorous stories, 
but it would be wholesome for you to get 
into the atmosphere of masculine fun 
for a day—at least it would broaden 
your view of what the world outside 
of woman’s clubs is like and make you 
more efficient when you come back from 
your vacation. For power comes by un- 
derstanding, even when the subject is so 
small a thing as man. Then it would 
help you to fly from your own world and 
live for a while in Japan, with its code 
of honor so different from your own, in 
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The Way of the Gods, by John Luther 
Long.”’ 

The next patient is John Todd, banker. 
**Well Mr. Todd, what can I do for you? 
A few stories to take to the shore, to get 
your mind off discounts and five per 
cent.? And you have your catboat and 
only want to fill up the intervals of sail- 
ing? You shall have what you want, for 
you are the first of my patients who un- 
derstands his own symptoms or really 
knows what is good for him. 

“You will want to read Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Fenwick’s Career, of course. You 
always read what she writes, though you 
are usually a little disappointed in it. 
Well, we are all human, even the novel- 
ists, and at least you will find a woman 
well worth knowing. I doubt whether 
Mrs, Ward has ever drawn a more inter- 
esting and subtle portrait than that of 
Madame de Pastourelles, and it is finely 
brought out in contrast with Fenwick of 
the artistic temperament. Perhaps, too, 
the story, avowedly founded on the life 
experience of Rom- 
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lighted and delightful observer in Prof. 
John C. Van Dyke’s The Opal Sea. The 
call of the school bell will come soon 
enough, escape while you can, if only in 
the pages of a book.”’ 

‘*Last of all, for the office hour is almost 
up, comes Mrs. Martha Smith, weary with 
much service and starved for a little un- 
interrupted thought and quiet. What! 
Mr. Smith has decreed that you must be 
separated from your babies and from your 
heavy household cares for a whole week? 
How cruel of him! and how wise. When 
I need advice on the proper care of chil- 
dren I will send for Mr. Smith. And you 
are hungering for a real religious outdoor 
book—just one—to be read between naps 
in the hammock and visits to old neigh- 
bors and picnics by the spring in the 
woods where Mr. Smith proposed? You 
are a sensible woman, if you have tired 
yourself all out in waiting on your house- 
hold. 

“*T have just the book for you. It will 
make you think and though the scene of 


ney, might lead you 
to the study of the 
real life of the men 
whose pictures you 
admire and buy. 
Then I advise Lady 
Baltimore, by Owen 
Wister, rather for its 
study of survivals 
from a graceful past 
and its satirical and 
humorous character- 
izations of your own 
age and people, than 
for the somewhat 
tenuous story. But 
I ean promise you 
much which you will 
remember. I think, 
too, that you would 
enjoy The Clammer, 
by William John 
Hopkins, a man’s 
idyl of the shore. 
And you might re- 
new your youth in 
the delicate romance 
of “If Youth But 
Knew,” by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle, which will not disturb 
your restful mood by much contact with 
reality.”’ 

“You are Miss Mabel Hollis, teacher, 
you say. No! you do not want books on 
pedagogics to study in the country—your 
friend was a numbskull who told you so. 
What you, with your starved longing for 
new experience and adventure, really 
need, is travel. Hammock journeys are 
your part, between winning the hearts 
of children and the old people, which of 
course you cannot help. Here they are— 
Wessex, full of the flavor of old England, 
Greece, with glimpses of the land in 
which your brain spends so much of its 
dreaming time, The Highlands and Is- 
lands of Scotland, the very name of which 
stirs you like the sound of a trumpet— 
all beautifully illustrated in color. And 
hereis Eugene Aubin’s Morocco of Today, 
crowned by the French Academy and 
much harder-headed than the rest, but 
taking you clean out of the life you know 
into a strange world of alien faiths and 
customs, And since I know you love the 
sea, you will enjoy watching it in many 
of its moods through the eyes of a de- 
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it is English, that is all the better. It is 
the book of a wise and strong and loving 
man who has faced the difficulties of 
thought and the experiences of life, who 
knows how hard faith is and how reward- 
ing. I cannot tell you his name, for I 
do not know, but the book is The Thread 
of Gold and I am sure you will be wiser 
and stronger for reading it. If you do 
not understand quite all, so much the 
better, for that will make you wish to 
read it again.’’ 

So the clinic is over and the doctor, 
in spite of great drawings toward his 
old friends on the shelf, has kept to his 
purpose and named no book that is over 
six months old. It isa false and foolish 
notion that all books are good for every 
mind, as false and foolish as that other 
notion that no new book can be good. 
For the Bible was new once, and Hamlet 
and Robinson Crusoe and David Copper- 
field and Lorna Doone. So rich are we, 
that among the flood of recent books we 
have a few—of which I have opportunity 
here to mention but a few to suit the 
special necessity of my patients—which 
we may read and hope not to forget. 


From Lady Betty Across the Water 
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Pictures of Travel 


With the summer warmth comes the 
instinct of travel, which some are able 
to satisfy by exploration of the beautiful 
places of the world. To compensate the 
stay at homes for work or poverty, the 
authors, artists and publishers make us 
beautifully illustrated books, in which 
we see, perhaps, more than our own eyes 
would tell us even if we had time to 
seek out the scenes which are described 
and pictured. There is something to be 
said, after all, about stay-at-home—fire- 
side or veranda—travel. 

Here, for example, is Wessex, painted 
by Walter Tyndale and described by 
Clive Holland. The old Saxon kingdom 
which was the nucleus of a united Eng- 
land is one of the most picturesque re- 
gions of the British realm. It has been 
made familiar to many readers by the 
stories of Thomas Hardy, who drew its 
places and people with a native’s warm 
love as well as an artist’s power. Mr. 
Holland has kept the 
double interest in 
view and Mr. Tyn- 
dale’s eye for the pic- 
turesque aspect of 
things, gives his pic- 
tures a charm quite 
independent of their 
relation to the text. 
Romance, history 
and description are 
well blended and the 
book is delightful 
throughout. 

Greece, painted by 
John Fulleylove, de- 
scribed by J. A. 
M’Clymont, is con- 
structed on the same 
plan and covers the 
more prominent 
places of historical 
interest. After the 
many and familiar 
pictures which at- 
tempt to reconstruct 
the classic age or de- 
pend for their inter- 
est on showing the 
form of the monu- 
ments, these pictures in which the pic- 
torial element has the first claim on the 
artist, will give many of us a more life- 
like sense of the enduring elements of 
scenery which still make Greece one 
of the most beautiful lands on earth. 
The mingling of history and legend is 
refreshingly novel and easy in manner. 

Bruges and West Flanders, painted by 
A. Forestier, described by G. W. T. Omond, 
has a narrower field and depends mainly 
upon the within-the-walls picturesque- 
ness of Bruges and Ypres. The human 
element plays a larger part in the pictures 


and the watering-place development of. 


Belgium in recent years affords welcome 
material. 

For travel or easy chair, the books of 
the Medizval Town Series are good com- 
panions. In light and compact form they 
embody the striking facts in history, bits 


‘of legend and information as to famous 


buildings and pictures in these old world 
towns. The latest addition is Brussels, 
by Ernest Gilliat-Smith.. From the days 
when the town was a manor in the marsh, 
through wild and stormy times, to pros- 
perity and greatness, the history is briefly 
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and clearly given and the buildings and 
builders, the paintings and painters are 
described and illustrated. Charming pic- 
tures by Katharine Kimball and Guy Gil- 
liat-Smith help to make it as attractive 
as its predecessors. 

The Highlands and Islands, painted by 
William Smith, Jr., described by A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff is in some respects a 
slighter book, especially on the side of 
description, and the material” is made 
difficult of access for lack of an index. 
Its territory extends as far as the re- 
motest of the Northern islands. The 
pictures bring the Highland country close 
home with a new vividness to memory 
and imagination. 

The keen French interest in Morocco, 
shown in the negotiations with Britain 
and Spain and brought to a focus by the 
recent Algeciras Conference, is reflected 
in Eugéne Aubin’s Morocco of Today 
which was crowned by the French Acad- 
emy. M. Aubin traveled from the coast 


.to the high valleys of the 


Atlas Mountains and made 
careful studies of the political 
and social phenomena of the 
country. A land where an 
independent Moslem civiliza- 
tion still reigns, under what- 
ever decay, and where the 
people still sing songs of 
lament for their expulsion 
from Spain, could not fail to 
afford many significant con- 
trasts alike with Moslem life 
in the East and with Europran 
culture. The author writes 
sympathetically but with clear 
and balanced judgment. His 
comments on the missionary 
work in the country, Protes- 
tant and Catholic, are inter- 
esting, though not hopeful. 
Mr. Henry W. Nevinson 
was commissioned by Har- 
per’s Monthly to investigate 
conditions of slavery in the 
Africa of today. His articles 
appear in book-form under 
the title, A Modern Slavery. 
His investigations, fortified 
by statistics and photographs, 
have excited wide attention 
and, we hope may help in 
ultimately making the inter- 
national regulations some- 
thing more than a dead letter. 
Mr. Nevinson did his work 
thoroughly and describes his 
observations in an interesting 
way. His pictures of African 
life and social conditions are 
scrupulously exact but 


indignation against cruelty 
and hypocrisy. His account : ; 
of missionary work is kindly and fair. 
The papers are notable both as a descrip- 
tion of travel and as a contribution to the 
modern study of sociology. 


(Wessex, painted by Walter Tyndale, described by 
Clive Holland. pp. 271. Macmillan Co. 6.00. 

Greece, painted by John Fulleylove, R. I., described 
by Rev. J. A. M’Clymont, D. D. pp. 235. Macmillan 
Co. $6.00. ; 

Bruges and West Flanders, painted by Amedee Fores 
tier, described by G.W.T.Omond. pp.187. Macmillan 
Co. $3.00. ; 

The Story of Brussels, by Ernest Gilliat Smith. pp. 
383. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

The Highlands and Islands of Scotland, painted by 
W. Smith, Jr., described by A. R. Hope Moncrieff pp. 
232. Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Morocco of Today, by Evgéne Aubin. pp. 399. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 

A Modern Slavery, by Henry W. Nevinson. pp. 216. 
Harper & Bros,; $2.00,net.] 
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Fenwick’s Career 


Mrs. Humphry Ward continues to fol- 
low Goethe's cotnsel against the folly of 
wasting time in inventing plots when 
history has provided so many ready 
made. Fenwick’s Career is founded upon 
the story of the artist Romney, who left 
his wife in the country when he came 
up to London and for many years was 
separated from her. Mrs. Ward’s art 
consists in adapting a like experience to 
the conditions of present-day England. 
The jealousy of the deserted wife, im- 
mensely heightened when she learns that 
her husband has kept her very existeuce 
a secret from his London friends, leads 
to her deliberate hiding for twelve years 
in Canada—a pericd long enough for the 
popular success and the wreck of her 
husband’s fortunes. 


story, by a curious lapse of geographical 
knowledge, Mrs. Ward confuses Erie and 
Superioc and brings her Ontario apple- 


farm and Niagara into the close vicinity 
of the latter. 

Mrs. Ward is happiest in her drawing 
of the cultivated, refined and subtle char- 
acter of Madame de Pastourelles—the 
aristocrat who makes herself the friend 
of art and artists. This is indeed one of 
her happiest studies of character. Fen- 
wick, in his passionate self. consciousness, 
is boldly sketched. The jealous wife 
plays, after all, a less prominent part, 
but is an intimate portrait of a woman’s 
soul, 

Like all of this author’s stories, this 
one has an unquestionable air of distinc- 
tion. The life of the spirit is its interest 


In this part of tho: 
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and preoccupation, and in the moods and 
possibilities of the artistic temperament 
she hasa congenialtheme. Fenwick him- 
self in his heights and depths, the com- 
mercial painter, the idealist out of touch 
with the realities of life, the social darl- 
ing whose art suffers in the atmosphere 
of adulation—these she has sketched with 
sympathetic pains and care, but not with 
acompelling and quickeninghumor. The 
reader enjoys and admires—he is not 
greatly moved. He finds himself sighing 
for a broader creative power. There is 
a certain self.consciousness, growing in 
part out of the borrowed theme, which 
makes the characters seem posed, not 
living. Even Fenwick and his wife in 
whom, as the central characters, pure 
fire of suffering and action are demanded, 
are conscious that their experience is an 
echo of that of Romney, and stop to 
compare themselves with him. The art- 
ists of the first rank are delivered by their 
passion and their breadth of humor from 
this benumbing self-con- 
sciousness. Mrs. Ward is the 
portrait painter, the artist of 
the single type, rather than 
of the concerted, free-moving 
plot, and the flowing stream 
of life. 


(Fenwick’s Career, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. pp.367. Harper & Bros. $1.50.) 


Romance 


There are moods—and they 
come most frequently with 
summer heats and languors— 
when the soul craves pure 
romance. We want to come 
away from life as it is and 
dream in a world where our 
guide, the story-teller, can 
wave his magic wand and 
make us see men and women 
moving, daring, loving, yet 
with a restful sense that they 
are not of our world and that 
our sympathy need not 
awaken from its dream to 
suffer with them as we suffer 
with our own people. And 
such romances the dreamers 
have made for us this year. 

Here, for example, is Agnes 
and Egerton Castle’s “If 
Youth But Knew.” It is the 
fairy land of European forest, 
castle and town in the ended 
time of Napoleon’s reign in 
Germany. The wandering 
minstrel, who is also ‘“‘the 
god out of the machine,” the 
disguised princess, the castle 
on its inaccessible crag, its 
warders and dungeons, the 
errant lover—all are woven 
into a fairy tale for a quiet hour. 

Let the reader skip the too-complaining 
and self-conscious introductiog of Mr. 
John Luther Long’s The Way of the 
Gods, and plunge at once into the tide of 
his Japanese romance. It is a picture of 
the Japanese spirit of feudal devotion as 
changed and developed by the experiences 
of the Chinese and Russian wars, written 
with much pleasant sentiment. It brings 
out clearly the conditions and the limita- 
tions of Japanese ‘ethics and yet holds 
the mind of American readers by the 
charm of its atmosphere. A little, and 
the least pleasant part of the story, 
passes in America. It begins with the 
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delightful Japanese childhood and ends 
in a blaze of glory on a Manchurian bat- 
tlefield. 

Nicanor, Teller of Tales, by C. Bryson 
Taylor, is an elaborate and beautifully 
ornamented and illustrated story of the 
break-up of the Roman rule in Britain. 
The fortunes of a British improvisator 
and a Roman girl are followed. The 
tragedy of the fierce but decadent Roman 
rule and the contrasted barbarian cruelty 
of the Saxon grind the lives of the chief 
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actors between the upper and nether mill- 
stone. Mr. Taylor knows how to create 
the atmosphere of romance and has en- 
riched his story with vivid descriptions. 
The reader will find help in realizing the 
true proportion of forces and events in a 
strange time of transition. 

With Alice Brown’s The Court of Love, 
we come into the realm of fantasy. It is 
as if she had said to herself, ‘‘ The critics 
say I am always gloomy, I will show them 
that I can be frivolous and light hearted.”’ 
The result is too much like that of Cas- 
sandra dancing to make sport for Aga- 
memnon. But Cassandra in any rdéle 
gives food for thought by sheer insight 
and ability. Wecan easily imagine 
the sketch transformed into a stage 
fantasy, if actors could be found 
able to enter into its delicate 
thought and workmanship. 
~ [Sit Youth But Knew,” by Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle. pp. 421. Macmillan Co. $1 50. 

The Way of the Gods, by John Luther Long. 
pp. 314, Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Nicanor, Teller of Tales, by C. Bryson Tay- 
lor, pp. 422. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


The Court of Love, by Alice Brown. pp. 211. 
Houghton, Miflinand Co. $1.25.) 


International Novels 


The international novel makes 
a new bid for favor in two stories, 
Lady Betty Across the Water, by 
C. N, and A. M. Williamson, and 
Lucy of the Stars, by Frederick 
Palmer. Im one a scheming Eng- 
lish woman, the wife and mother 
of a duke, sends her youngest 
daughter to America to clear the . 
way for the elder daughter’s mar- 
riage. In the other the story like- 
wise begins on English ground 
with traveling Americans and an 
impecuniousearl, The plotin both 
cases turns on the poverty which 
eompels the English nobility to 
buttress their social position by 
marrying American heiresses. 
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Mr. Palmer has been occupied with his 
duties as war correspondent in Japan and 
Manchuria and has given us no novel 
since The Vagabond. The readers of 
that lively story will regret, we fear, to 
find the author in a mood of tragedy. 
Lucy of the Stars lives under a shadow 
which falls already in the earliest pages. 
The central characters are the English 
earl who is compelled by social and family 
pressure to leave the woman he loves and 
seek a fortune by marriage in America, 
the woman who loves him and sacrifices 
her love to his impecuniosity, a stately 
American beauty and heiress and an 
American politician whose portrait is 
drawn with keener pleasure and apprecia- 
tion than any other inthe book. Nothing 
is saved out of the wreck but the social 
position of the earl. Those who love to 
have the threads of their romance weave 
smoothly to the end will resent this all- 
round sacrifice, and most women, we 
think, will feel that Geraldine acts out 
of character in deliberately supplanting 
the woman whom she knows her husband 
loves and marrying where she has no love 
to give. . 

Lady Betty, who has not yet ‘“‘come 
out”? in England, is plunged at eighteen 
into the social wars and ambitions of 
Newport in charge of a thoroughly selfish 
and unscrupulous American hostess. She 
makes a lively and naive heroine. Her 
friendship with the young man whom she 
met in the steerage, her adventures in the 
whirl of social dissipation and her travels 
in the West are drawn with spirit. An 
effort is made to show how American life 
would appear to a young girl of the Brit- 
ish privileged classes, and the sane and 
sober Americans of quieter life are drawn 
with real appreciation. The book is not 
merely readable but, in its own field of 
international social relations, clever and 
suggestive, and the good ending com- 
mends it specially to those who like to 
take their summer reading with a quiet 
mind. We can only regret that the au- 
thor’s acquaintance with Congregational 
ministers has been unfortunate. We 
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hope there are not many like the one 
described in the story. 


(Lucy of the Stars, by Frederick Palmer. pp. 344. 
Chas, Scribner’s Sons. $150. 

Lady Betty Across the Water, by C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson. pp. 306. McClure, Phillips & Co.] 


MISCELLANEOUS FICTION 
The Mayor of Warwick, by Herbert M. aie 
kins. pp. 436. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Carefully observed and well-contrasted Amer- 
ican types lend an unusual interest to the in- 
volved and unusual love story in this novel. 


ROBERT H. SCHAUFFLER 
Author of Where Speech Ends 


The scene is evidently studied from Hartford 
and Middletown, Ct. Bishop Wycliffe is the 
typical ecclesiastic as he develops in the Epis- 
copal Church, a widower with one daughter, 
to whom the large household wealth descends. 
He covets this wealth for his little college, an 
extreme of the narrow, denominational type. 
The daughter, disgusted by her home narrow- 
ness, makes a protégé of an Irish-American 
street car conductor and professional athlete, 
whom she coaches for success in politics in 
opposition to the ruling ring, the leaders of 
which are her social friends. A Western pro- 
fessor comes to the college and falls in love 
with her, bringing her entanglement with the 
athlete to a head and ultimately dragging it 
to light. The story is worth reading for its 
art and its vital human interest, and it is a 
social document to be pondered over. 
Where Speech Ends, by Robert Haven Schaut- 
fler. pp. 291. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 
Quite evidently a young man’s work 
and the better for a youthful enthusi- 
asm and sensitiveness to impressions 
which offset some crudities and im- 
probabilities of handling and plot and 
an occasional overstrain of sentiment. 
The story moves in the world of 
music, which is contrasted with the 
undergraduate life of one of our great 
universities, much to the advantage of 
the former. There is an agreeable 
flavor of Bohemia and action is well 
sustained. We shall look with inter- 
est for more of Mr. Schauffler’s work. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humor; 
Women and Things. pp. 307; The 
Primrose Way. pp 301; Men and 
eee pp. 304. Harper & Bros. Each 


These three volumes of this treasury 
of humor contain some of the brightest 
things in the field of American fun. 
Mr. Clemens’s assistants have wisely 
insisted on the inclusion of much ma- 
terial from his own pen. Many of the 
bast-known things are here in this 
field, but most readers will find 
themselves laughing over much which 
they have somehow missed. Therange 
of theme and variety of manner is 
remarkable. All the cottage, country- 
club and hotel libraries should own 
these volumes for the delectation of 
their guests. - : 
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edition of Sidney McCall’s most popu- 


From Uncle Wiliam larstory. These publishers are famous 


Truth Dexter, by Sidney Bens pp. | 
A fully and handsomely illustrated 
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for careful illustration and have put much 
thought into this edition. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS . 
The Life of Animals, by Ernest Ingersoll. 
pp. 555. MacmillangCo. $2.00 net. 
A popular up-to-date account of mammals, 
covering the field of the whole world and fully 
illustrated by;pictures in black and white and 
color. The author is a practiced writer on° 
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natural history and has a keen eye for inter- 
esting ‘and suggestive facts and descriptions 
from all quarters. The book would be the de- 
light of an inquisitive and imaginative boy or 
girl, and we do not know the grown person 
who could resist the pictures of queer African 
and Australian animals. ; 
The Garden, mone aoe I, by Barbara. pp. 397. 
Macmillan Co. $1. 
it is not necessary cL enn a millionaire in order 
to take advantage of Mrs. Wright’s helpful 
suggestions in her new book on gardening. 
its counsel is as refreshingly practical as its 
narrative is entertaining, and after it has been 
read and enjoyed as a story, it deserves a 
place in the front row of friendly reference 
books in the flower lovers’ library. Written 
in the form of letters between the experienced 
’ Commuter’s Wife and her friend, who is just 
beginning to improve and beautify an old 
country home, it contains a jadicious spice of 
human interest; but most of all the pages 
abound in useful hints and information which 
amateur gardeners search for in vain, while 
they often fall a prey to what the author calls 
the “Garden Goozle which is going about 
nowadays.’”’ Its range of helpfulness includes 
not only lists of desirable varieties of roses, 
annuals, ete., but points on the arrangement 
of indoor flowers, on vines and pergolas and 
suggestion of such special horticulture as a 
seaside garden and a 
border of fragrant flowers 
and leaves. 
- Camp Kits and Camp 
Life, by Charles Stedman 
Hanks. pp. 255. Chas. 


Scribner’s Sons. $150 
net. 


A useful and well-illustra- 
ted description of the best 
methods.and appliances for 
life and sport in the woods. 
The directions are clear 
and helpful and the flavor 
of outdoor living and the 
intelligent observation of 
wild life runs pleasantly 
through the book. 

The Heart of a Garden, 

by Rosamund Marriott 


atson. epp.162. Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Uo., Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Watson writes charm- 
ing descriptions of her Eng- 
lish garden, with interludes 
of verse which confirm her right to the title 
of poet. The beautiful photographs and large 
pages make a handsome book. Garden lovers 
will find themselves in‘a congenial atmosphere. 


STORIES FOR THE HAMMOCK 
=A ae. by Jennette Lee. pp. 298. 
tury Co. $1.00. 
Mrs. Lee, professor of English in Smith Col- 
lege, already favorably known to the reading 
public, has scored her most noteworthy suc- 
cess thus far in this little story. Uncle Wil- 
liam’ is a genuine creation deserving to be 
ranked with Captain Eri and William Mc- 
Clure. The way in which this big-framed, 
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big-hearted man, efficient despite his alleged 
shiftlessness, executes the difficult feat of 
reuniting estranged lovers, incidentally radi- 
ating sunshine on all with whom he comes in 
contact, is told in a masterly fashion. Mrs. 
Lee writes with a practiced hand. Her style 
has both finish and strength. The flashes of 
humor keep the reader smiling and the sound 
philosophy of life at the heart of the tale car- 
ries a moral uplift. 

Mr. Pratt, by Joseph C. Lincoln. pp. 342. A.S. 

Barnes & Co. 
Mr. Lincoln has expanded a short story into 
this amusing tale of the adventures which 
befell two New York young men in their 
search for the simple life. Mr. Pratt is the 
retired marine earning a living as guide and 
boat-master to the summer visitors. He has 
the mingled humor and good sense of the 
typical Yankee, in striking contrast wita the 
sordid greed of a neighbor and the absurd 
conventions and simplicities of the city people. 
The story is a trifle tenuous in spots and the 
entire absence of business sense in young men 
who are pictured as keen Wall Street specu- 
lators often taxes the credulity of the reader. 
But Mr. Pratt and Eureka are humorously de- 
lightful. 

The Pink Typhoon, by Harrison Robertson. 

pp.196 Chas. Secribner’s Sons. 1O- 
A charming idyl of American life, not quite 
probable in all details, but rewarding for all 
who like sentiment deftly handled and com- 
bined with quiet humor and love of children. 
A judge, a widow, a motor car and two de- 
lightful children are the characters. 

A Diplomatic Adventure, by S. Weir minebel 

M. D., LL. D. pp.166. Century Co. $1. 
Given a charming and patriotic Nee 
widow possessed of a document of importance 
to the French Government, the unscrapulous 
and all-pervasive French secret service, an 
ingenious and daring American lover, with 
Dr. Weir Mitchell to tell the tale, and enter- 
tainment is sure to follow. It aims simply to 
be amusing, and it succeeds admirably. 

Hazel of Heatherland, a Mabel Barnes- 

Grundy. pp. 389. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 
A piquant and amusing love story. Just the 
thing for an idle hour beneath the trees, or 
to help one forget the discomforts of a rail- 
way journey. 

The Lady of the Dergustion, by Frances Little. 

pp. 236. Century Co. $1. 
A frivolous young eentaely widow goes to 
Japan as a kindergartner at a mission station. 
She and the missionaries react on one another 
to their mutual benefit, as we learn through 
her vivacious home letters. Here and there 
one comes upon fresh and quotable bits, for 
the author evidently knows her Japan at first 
hand as well as she does a woman’s heart. 


From Camp Kits and Camp Life 


Scribner’s Sons 


The Golden Grezhomnys by Dwight Tilton’ 
pp. 366. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


A truly modern mystery story of the exciting, 
absorbing type, warranted to result in burn- 
ing midnight oil. It is original in that all the 
action takes place on an ocean steamer. 


The Man and His Kingdom, by E. Phillips 
Anat pp. 325. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1 4 


In a South American republic the man came 


to his kingdom surrounded by mysteries, 


murders, perilous adventures and passionate 
loves. The pace of Mr. Oppenheim’s stories 
is never a slow one, and this book would help 
a dull day to pass quickly. 


. discontent. 
- self-satislied, or to overvalue what I 
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LEARNING TO BE CONTENT 
I have learned, in whatsoever state I 
am, therein to be content. I know how 
to be abased, and I know how to abound: 
in everything and in all things have I 
learned the secret both to be filled and to 
be hungry. 


Contentment is a Christian duty; sat- 
isfaction is not. Being contented is ac- 
cepting one’s present assigned place of 
toil and influence as in the ordering of 
God’s providence. Being satisfied is tak- 
ing it for granted that God has nothing 
better in store for one in the opening 
future. It is proper to be contented for 
the moment, but not to be satisfied for 
all time to come. As Robertson says, 
‘““Man’s destiny is not to be dissatisfied, 
but forever unsatisfied.’”’ Let us, there- 
fore, be ever unsatisfied while ever con- 
tented.—Henry C. Trumbull. 


The blessing of Christ will make’ a 
little to go a great way. Those whom 
Christ feeds he fills; to whom he gives, 
he gives enough.— Matthew Henry. 


The humblest labor is a preparation 
for the brightest revelations, whereas 
discontent, however lofty, is a prepara- 
tion for nothing. ... Yet hundreds of 
third-rate young persons in every city in 
this land today neglect their work and 
unfit themselves for any insight or any 
leadership whatever by chafing against 
the obscurity of their yvocation.—M. Dods. 


Father, I do not ask 

That Thou wilt choose some other task 
And make it mine. I pray 

But this: let every day 

Be molded still 

By Thine own hand; my will 

Be only Thine, however deep 

I have to bend Thy hand to keep. 

Let me not simply do, but be content, 
Sure that the little crosses each are sent, 
And no mistakes can evar be 

With Thine own hand to choose for me. 


Joy is the product of deep, quiet, ap- 
propriate thought. This is the oxygen 
by which the cheering flame of joy is to 
be sustained. Let your mind and heart 
dwell in the large and wealthy spaces, 
and then there will come into your life a 
spiritual glow which will not be extin- 
guished by the storms of the most tem- 
pestuous day.—J. H. Jowett. 


Keep me, O Lotd, my God, from 
weak complaining and the whine of 
Yet suffer me not to be 


do or think. Let me be constant in 


_endeavor with a heart at rest, seeking 


Thy kingdom first, assured that Thou 
wilt make provision for my need. Be 
this my heart’s content—to know that 
Thou art my Father, that Christ has 
lived and died and ever lives for me, 
to have Thy Spirit for my constant. 
guest. What passing hardships or dis-, 
comforts should disturb the King’s 
child on the homeward way? Have 
I not Thy word that all things work 
together for good? Is not Thy love 
wise and Thy provision sufficient for 
my need? So when I wake I praise 
Thee. While I work I rest in Thee. 
And when I falf asleep I am content 
that Thou dost hold me in Thy 
watchful care. Amen. 
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In New York Literary and Artistic Circles 


By Maude Barrows Dutton 


The residents of lower Fifth Avenue were 
somewhat agitated this spring when a number 
of East Side express wagons backed up before 
No. 3, a large block house which had been for 
many years the home of Countess X., and be- 
gan to unload a motley array of household 
goods. The reporters became interested, and 
Club A, No. 3 Fifth Avenue, was asked to 
explain itself. As a matter of fact, Club A 
is a group of serious-minded men and women, 
who believe that by living together on a co- 
operative housekeeping plan they may be able 
to assert a concentrated influence upon various 
socialistic movements of the day. Many of 
them came from settlements where they had 
been carrying on important investigations, 
and many of them still continue as settlement 
workers, although no longer residents. 


SOME INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Prominent among the members are Mr. and 
Mrs. Leroy Scott. Mr. Scott, although a young 
man, has already put himself on record as a 
keen student of trade unions and human char- 
acter, by his novel, The Walking Delegate, 
which is to be followed next fall by another 
which Doubleday & Page predict will stand 
among the “‘big four.’”” Mrs. Scott is a Rus- 
sian by birth, and as the Russian Revolution 
is the first cause with which the club has 
chosen to identify itself, she has been kept 
busy interpreting for reporters the heart- 
rending biographies of the Russian refugees 
who have been able to escape to this country. 
Maxim Gorky and Tschaikowsky, called the 
father of the Russian Revolution in America, 
have both been entertained at the club, and 
Ivanovitch Narodny, upon whose head have 
been placed 15,000 roubles, and who, before 
he left Russia, took part as a disguised secret 
service official in the search for himself, has 
lived at No. 3, while trying to learn the Eng- 
lish language. Ernest Poole, for many years 
a staff correspondent in Russia for one of the 
leading American periodicals, is also an im- 
portant member of the club, while others who 
are working along different lines are Walter E. 
Wyle, whose intimate sketch of John Mitchell: 
The Man Whom the Miners Trust, appeared 
in the Outlook when the coal strike was on 
last winter, and Miss Warner who has just 
written a play, Jeanne d’Are, in which Miss 
Maude Adams is to have the title rdéle. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE LONG DAY 


Another socialistic worker, who has been 
active in New York and elsewhere, is Miss 
Dorothy Richardson, author of The Long 
Day, The True Story of a New York Work- 
ing Girl as Told by Herself, which was 
brought out anonymously by the Century Co. 
As Miss Richardson says, ‘‘She (the work- 
ing girl) has become, and is becoming more 
and more, the object of such an amount of 
sentimentality on the part of philanthropists, 
sociological investigator, labor agitators and 
yellow journals—and a goodly share of jour- 
nalism that prides itself upon not being yellow 
—that the real work-girl has been quite lost 
sight of.’”’ It is because of her actual expe- 
riences as laundry “‘shaker’’ and lodger in 
one of the so-called Working Girls’ Homes 
while haunted by the terrifying refrain, 
** Work or Starve,’’ that Miss Richardson has 
been asked repeatedly the past season to 
speak before the working girls’ clubs in 
settlements and churches, and other gather- 
ings where the problems of this large class 
of wage-earners are being thrashed out. Her 
quietly impressive personality and the broad 
sanity of her ideas for bettering the conditions 
of the working girl, so tersely set forth in 
the epilogue to her book, and enlarged upon 
when she stands before an audience, have 
put Miss Richardson in the forefront of New 
York social workers. 


THE TRUTH BEFORE THE FICTION 


Early last fall a young man of twenty-eight 
stepped off a Western train in New York City 
with a bundle of manuscript under his arm. 
He had written several of the short stories in 
McClure’s, and with those as his only literary 
credentials he now made his way to one or 
two of the offices of well-known periodicals. 
When he left the metropolis some weeks later, 
a part of the manuscript bundle, The Looting 
of Alaska, was booked to run through Apple- 
ton’s Booklovers’ Magazine, and the rest, the 
greater portion of The Spoilers—a novel based 
upon the experiences described in The Loot- 
ing of Alaska—was in the hands of the ad- 
vertiser of Everybody’s Magazine, who was 
hastening to let the world know that this was 
to be the serial of the year. More than this, 
Harper Bros. had accepted the serial for book 
uses, and Daniel Frohman was making ar- 
rangements for its dramatic rights. And then 
to cap the climax, Mr. Rex E. Beach suddenly 
learned that gold had been discovered on a 
claim which he had bought some years ago 
in Alaska and had long supposed to be value- 
less. But as Mr. Beach himself writes, “A 
man’s success isn’t in it with his hard luck ex- 
periences.” 

He was a young law student when he first 
caught the Klondike fever and went off on a 
four days’ notice to Alaska. His party hoped 
to get through to Dawson although it was late 
in the season, but they were stuck on a sand 
bar in the Yukon River and obliged to go back 
to the nearest camp. Here they jived for two 
years surviving only by inveigling other ‘‘ ten- 
der feet ’’ who happened to come along up the 
river to stop off, and hence divide their sup- 
plies. ‘* That is where,” Mr. Beach writes, 
“*T laid the foundations for my fictional writ- 
ing, but I shall never equal the stories that I 
turned out then. My imagination had to soar 
for me to eat.” Finally he started for Nome 
only to be shipwrecked on the way and left 
adrift without food three nights and three 
days in the Bering Sea. Altogether Mr. 
Beach spent about five years in this country 
of the far North, ‘‘ where there runs nevera 
law of God or man,” and it is here that he 
collected the material for his first novel. 


THE ARTIST AND THE PRISONERS 


A few days ago I was asked to the private 
exhibition of a stained glass window, designed 
and built by Miss Genevieve Cowles, as a me- 
morial for a little child. It was a charming 
conception, a happy-faced little lad dancing 
along over the grass beneath the low branches 
of an overshadowing tree, and with bright- 
colored birds and butterflies all about, while 
coming towards him was an angel with beauti- 
ful opal wings. It was, as John LaFarge, who 
happened to be there, said, ‘‘a window that a 
child would love, for it told a story.’’ Miss 
Cowles was at one time a successful magazine 
illustrator of child-life, but of late she has 
turned her talent almost entirely to church 
decoration. In connection with this she told 
me of an interesting project which she had 
long had in mind and hopes to begin work 
upon soon. While doing some frescos for a 
New Haven church she was obliged to go to 
the Wethersfield Prison in Connecticut in 
search of a mode). The frescos were to rep- 
resent some old Christmas prayers, and among 
them was one of the prisoner praying for re- 
lease. She was allowed to go among the pris- 
oners and talk with them until she found a 
face that she wanted. The type was at last 
found and the man posed. 

This intimate contact with an imprisoned 
life aroused in Miss Cowles an intense desire 
to do something for these unfortunate men 
and women, and when she told her wish to 
the warden he took her into the chapel where 
the prisoners gather for service on Sunday and 
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showed her the great bare walls. It had long 
been a secret hope of his, he told her, that 
some day there might be painted on that wall 
which the prisoners faced some scene which 
should be a silent message to each one of them. 
It was agreed then and there that, as soon as 
sufficient funds could be raised for the under- 
taking, Miss Cowles should paint this fresco. 
She has selected as her subject Christ’s charge 
to Peter, after the disciple has thrice denied 
his Lord. Her conception, put into-a few 
words, is this: In the background the morn- 
ing sky, and the sea—emblem of judgment. 
On the shore stands Christ, clad in white, with 
face turned to meet the eyes of all who shall 
look up tohim. Before him kneels Peter, his 
face hidden in his garment, and his hands laid 
in the hands of his Lord, a gesture symbolic 
of the asking of pardon and the pledging of 
allegiance. To each prisoner Peter with the 
shrouded face may stand as a type of his own 
soul. 

No direct appeal bas been made to raise 
money for this painting, nor have large indi- 
vidual gifts been sought, for it has been the 
desire of the warden and of Miss Cowles that 
the money should represent to the prisoners a 
widespread interest and belief in them from 
the outside world. But the most inspiring 
part of the work to the artist is the knowledge 
that the prisoners themselves want the fresco. 
Pledges have at last come in sufficient to war- 
rant a beginning, and Miss Cowles expects to 
start upon it at an early date. 


Congregational Fund for 
the Relief of California Sufferers 


The treasurer of the fund, Mr. Samuel Usher, 176 
High Street, Boston, reports the following amounts 
received, up to and including June 9. All are from 
churches unless otherwise specified. In addition to 
this amount, eighty-five churches contributed $11,- 
711.12, prior to this appeal, and sent through the 
general fund. 


Previously acknowledged...............+- $6,376.32 
Clinton,’ Firsts 2.0.0. 4 a. cece ee sees 50.00 
Ipswich, Junior Aid Society of First...... 10.00 
Lincoln, Neb., Sunday school of First..... 10.00 
Winchendon, Mrs. Harriet H. Merrill. .... 5.00 
Swanzey, Nw Be iwc. h.seeee axed eee 5.00 
Cambridge, Hope. ...i...0. iis sosspaeseinciinete 12.60 
Winchester, Second -.... 2.200 cc sees cons ovss 1,25 
Northboro, “ A Friend ”’.............:.ce«. 500 
Newburyport, North. .............0.2-.008 90,00 
Brighton, Evangelical.................+.ss- 200 00 
Fairhaven; First.:.<:.. < stecicices seivelase stele 30.89 


ENQUIRE FOR 


FERRIS 


HAMS and BACON 


OF THE DEALER IN YOUR PLACE 
WHO MAKES A POINT OF 


SELLING THE BEST 


A LITTLE HIGHER. IN PRICE—BUT! 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’S 


Removes all odor of perspiration: De 
Sami ligbttul after Shaving. Sold everywhere, 
mailed on TeCEIpe of 25c: Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, NJ- 
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This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general importance. To that end, brief 
voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting 
these open letters for publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of the paper. 


A Just and Elastic Method of Giving 


In a recent number of The Congregation- 
alist a discussion of the so-called Illinois 
Plan of apportioning home mission funds 
which has now received the indorsement of 
the churches, showed such lack of grasp of 
the| Western position by one who usually 
speaks through your columns with clearness 
and foree, that Iam compelled to cry, ‘‘ How 
far the East is from the West! ”’ 

The writer complains that ‘‘ the disposal of 
our churches’ benevolent offerings for home 
missions is to be given to a body in whose 
decisions they have not even direct representa- 
tion.’’ This may be so in the East but so far 
as I know it is not soin the West. In Wash- 
ington and in Nebraska the State Associa- 
tion’’ at a certain point adjourns and imme- 
diately reassembles as the Home Missionary 
Society. In Illinois the Home Missionary 
Society is the body of churches at work for 
home missions. Each local association has 
three members on the corporate board, one 
of whom is a director in the society. In the 
interests of the kingdom the combined wis- 
dom of all the churches represented by such 
a society ouzht to have precedence over the 
caprice of an individual giver. If the Home 
Missionary Societies in the East are so far 
from the churches as this description seems 
to indicate they ought to get back to their 
constituents. 

So far as this specific plan is concerned it 
was not born in a committee:room but on the 
field. Each of its provisions were the result 

_ of actual experience. The desire was to obvi- 
ate the very thing which the writer seems to 
approye. To return to the “beggarly ele- 
ments” of special pleas for our great home 
missionary work is to leave the new gospel of 
benevolence. The work is one work. Syste- 
matic giving is far better than spasmodic. 
Few of our churches have two offerings. But 
when there are two the strongest appeal will 
be the largest appéal. Some people are al- 
ways interested in thethings near home; some 
in the things far away. Under this plan the 
whole work can be presented with no ethical 
infelicity of knowing that all the money will 
stay inside the boundaries of the state or all 
go to the regions beyond and no damper will 
be put upon the enthusiasm by careful dires- 
tions at the close as to the treasurer to which 
the money must be sent. 

The one essential which the committee of 
nine pointed out at the Hartford meeting is 
here met, namely, indifference as to the place 
where the funds are paid, whether to the 
state or national treasurer. To know that the 
churches through their home missionary or- 
ganizations have met with the directors of the 
national body and have arranged for an equi- 
table distribution of the funds according to the 
greatest need will suit most givers. And ex- 
cept for the selfish there will be a thrill of sat- 
isfaction that part of every year’s contribution 
goes outside of the narrow boundary of a single 
state. 

But the man who wants to give his $100 to 
Cuba is not in such a sorry state as your cor- 
respondent supposes. Every dollar of his 
money will go to Cuba or anywhere else he 
wishes to designate. The twenty per cent. 
division is restricted to ‘‘general funds.’ 
The gift to Cuba might amount to fifty per 
cent. of all that was raised in Illinois for a 
year and yet all of that money would go to 
Cuba. All that Illinois would ask would be 
that the national society would accept that 
gift as canceling its twenty per cent. for the 
current year. The plan simply guaranteed 
that the national society would receiva that 


year at least twenty per cent. of all home mis- 
sionary money coming from the state under 
$22,000. 

Surprise was also expressed that a different 
treatment was proposed for amounts less than 
$4,000. This, too, was not born in the brain 
of an office chair committee, but out of actual 
experience. While I believe this provision 
was stricken out of the plan as adopted at Oak 
Park, still it may be interesting to know its 
origin. Much confusion had arisen in the past 
over small legacies being left to home mis- 
sionary work without the legal title of either 
society being correctly given. It was thought 
that the donors of such gifts were more anx- 
ious for the cause than the specific treasury to 
which the money should go and to save the 
annoyance of the past such a provision would 
be wise. 

In the present home missionary stress the 
important thing is unity and enthusiasm for 
the redemption of America. The value of 
constituent state organization is administra- 
tive effectiveness in a common cause. Further 
than that geographical lines are a nuisance. 
The Illinois Pian does away with the continual 
tending of state and national treasury dykes 
and allows home missionary money to find 
its own level according to the greatest need. 
More enthusiasm in the state will mean greater 
returns to the national treasury. This ad- 
justment made, we may turn to a great cam- 
paign of missionary facts, national ideals and 
the thrill of personal surrender to the purpose 
of Jesus Christ for the saving of the land we 
love the most. 


Omaha, Neb. Luctus OLMsTED BAIRD. 


Local Option in Vermont | i 


In the issue of March 24 I find this statement 
under Temperance: ‘‘ Local elections in Ver- 
mont show decided gains for local option 
settlement of the saloon issue.” It is not easy 
to see any great ‘‘ gains for local option,” as a 
temperance measure, in the recent elections. 
Montpelier for the first time voted ‘‘ No.’’ 
This, in a legislative year, is a notable victory. 
Elsewhere no significant gains were made. 
Some towns of medium size, like Northfield, 
Brighton, Brandon, Vergennes and Ludlow, 
changed from ‘* Yes” to ‘‘No”; but these 
were nearly offset by other towns, like Rock- 
ingham, Middlebury, Hyde Park, Pittsford 
and Swanton, which changed the other way. 
Apparently the number of license towns is 
reduced from 33 to 27, but the number of 
saloons will not be appreciably reduced, ex- 
cept in Washington County. 

The ridiculous phase of local option appears 
where Barre city votes dry and Barre town 
votes for drink. Brattleboro votes dry, and 
the little town of Guilford closely adjoining 
votes for license. To drive a saloon out of a 
city into the suburbs is not a satisfactory 
** settlement of the saloon issue.”’ 

There is no probability that the saloon can 
be driven out of the cities on the western 
border under the present system. It can be 
done by the people of the state, acting as a 
unit, through the enactment of a new pro- 
hibitory law, to be enforced, if necessary, by 
a state constabulary. Vermont is a small 
state, not too large to act asa unit. Its popu- 
lation is less than that of Boston or Buffalo. 

The State Sunday School Association at its 
last meeting passed a resolution, asking the 
legislature to enact a prohibitory law, to be 
submitted to the people for ratification. The 
way to lead a reform is not to reduce civic 
responsibility to the smaller unit, but rather 
to educate the people to the responsibility for 


a larger unit of citizenship. We are trying to 
do this in religion. Why rot try it in the 
state? 

Lyndon, Vt. WituiAm CoLron CLARK 


The Chapman Meetings in Dallas 


Inquiries received indicate some desire to - 
know what were the results of the great ef- 
forts made in Dallas, Texas, for the evan- 
gelization of the city under the leadership of 
Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. May one speak the 
unvarnished truth through the columns of The 
Congregationalist? Past experience would in- 
dicate that these are the days for unadulter- 
ated candor. One is moved also by a desira 
—shall we call it one’s chief desire—to con- 
tribute something to the elucidation of the 
modern problem of city saving in which all 
city pastors are so concerned. 

With what cordial gladness the ministers 
of Dallas welcomed Dr. Chapman and his 
whole party of preachers and singers! With 
what clear enunciation the shame and guilt 
of sin and the joys of salvation were set forth 
by these men, among whom one may be per- 
mitted to mention with special emphasis Dr. 
Chapman himself and Dr. Henry Ostrom. 
The appeal for converts was made with great 
earnestness and winsomeness. The appeal to 
sluggard Christians was made with singular 
unction, in forceful song and ringing speech. 
And yet, and yet— How comes it to pass that 
the results are so very, very meager? 

We were told that here was the solution of 
the city evangelism problem. The little city 
was divided into six evangelistic centers, with 
one chureh as the preaching place. Six visit- 
ing evangelists, each accompanied by one or 
two singers—the singers among the finest to 
be found—occupied these six places. Beside 
these a young people’s evangelist was at 
large, and also a saloon evangelist. The at- 
tention of Dallas was aroused. The churches 
were ‘‘concentrated,’’ as mining men would 
say, four or five or six to one. Then great 
theater meetings for men were organized, in 
which Baptists, Methodists, Disciples, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists witnessed to 
the unity of faith. 

With what result? Certainly with happy re- 
sult in the proof to a Southern people, sect- 
ridden and sect-sick, that sectarianism is 
dying. Certainly also with happy result in 
the arousing of very many individuals to a 
conviction of privilege and duty. Also, not 
less certainly, with happy result in the bring- 
ing of the eternal life into some hearts and the 
surrender of some long-rebellious lives. It 
may also prove that there are happy results 
yet to acerue in the giving to the public life of 
Dallas an impulse for purity and law-enforcing 
righteousness. But is that the total? 

Personally and emphatically I have borne 
witness to the splendid preaching and magnifi- 
cent management exhibited in this campaign. 
Incidents in it were heart-revealing toa degree. 
Such a new, strong utterance of the Christian 
ethic was most welcome. So splendid a pres- 
entation of the cross was a joy to the soul. 
And yet, somehow, the effect was pitifully, 
painfully small. 

Many ‘‘cards”’ were signed. Many hands 
were raised in response to many “‘ proposi- 
tions.” Many testimonies were rendered of 
spiritual help derived from the meetings. 
Many prayer meetings were left fuller than 
before the campaign. Some churches were 
gladdened by the accession of lapsed Chris- 
tians or new converts. Probably all churches 
have had some benefit. 

Nevertheless, did the campaign succeed? 
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Who shall define the word? All pastors agree 
that conversions were few. Common sense 
shows that the average attendance was small, 
even on Sunday nights. Four-fifths of the 
churches were closed on Sunday nights to fill 
one-fifth to excess, and did not succeed in the 
attempt. About $7,000 were expended, from 
first to last, in a city of 75,000 people, or, 
roughly speaking, a dollar per ten inhabi- 
tants, including the Negroes, who did not 
participate. 

Let it be added that little had been done to 
arouse expectation among the churches; that 
multitudes of church members were quite 
unreached; that the note of wist/ulness which 
characterizes every real revival was noticeably 
absent, and most of the facts are stated. 

Something else is needed for American re- 
vivalism. Are we not sick of the ghastly 
routine of upheld hands, | persons rising to 
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meet ‘‘ propositions,” eloquent speeches and 
sermons? Dallas is as far as ever from being 
evangelized. Love of the gospel is no more 
to be observed than before the troubling 
of the waters. In a word, prayer and spirit- 
ual intensity are just as they were, or almost 
as they were, our eyes are still looking for the 
revival that must come. But the business 
men of the city have their eyes, on the goal of 
150,000 inhabitants and they have started their 
annual tour of the state, just as they did last 
year and the year before, on the Lord’s Day. 
Blessings be on Dr. Chapman, Dr. Ostrom 
and all their brethren! Thanks to them for 
trying to help us! The one hundred and 
twenty-first psalm is a most apt expression of 
the fact for us grown acute, that our help is 
not within reach of business arrangements. 
GEORGE EAVES, 
Pastor Central Congregational Church. 


Two Summer Centers 


The Coming Season at Northfield and Silver Bay 


Many among our readers will go to Northfield or Silver Bay during the coming ten weeks 
and many more like to know what will be going on there, for these places have become Meccas 
for religious pilgrims from all parts of the country, most of whom are not to be thought of as 
venerable elders and deacons, since a large proportion of the conferences at both places is de- 


voted to young people, or middle-aged people with decidedly youthful propensities. 


Here is a 


little forecast of what will be going on at both places: 


Northfield 


The Student Conference, which begins next 
week Friday and lasts until July 1, brings 
together men from the Eastern colleges and 
preparatory schools who will have a fine time 
playing ball, golf and tennis and swimming 
in the Connecticut, and a still finer time at- 
tending missionary institutes, Bible classes, 
studying how they may become more efficient 
workers in their own institutions, and thus 
**keep the world of learning in harmony with 
the world of religion.” Of course Robert E. 
Speer will tarry there as he flits from con- 
ference to conference, making an extensive 
round during the summer, and other speakers 
are Professor Bosworth of Oberlin, Principal 
Peabody of Groton, Rev. Henry Sloan Coffin, 
the bright young New York pastor, and Dr. 
S. M. Zwemer, the talented missionary from 
Arabia. 

Mt. Hermon students will return in large 
numbers to the joyous twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the school so dear to D. L. Moody’s 
heart, which lasts from June 30 to July 3. 
Following this comes the Young Women’s 
Conference at Northfield, July 5-15, drawing 
to its attendance from the churches and some 
of the high-class boarding schools of the coun- 
try. Dr. A. F. Schauffler and Miss Margaret 
Slattery and Rey. Stanley White are on the 
list of speakers with Mr. Speer. 

The Summer School for Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, inaugurated two years 
ago, and which had last year an increased 
attendance of fifty per cent., promises to have 
a much larger number at its session, July 
17-24. The first hour each morning will be 
devoted to Bible study. The interdenomina- 
tional text-book for next year, Christus Re- 
demptor, a study of mission work in the 
islands of the Pacific, published by Macmil- 
lan, is now in press, and will be ready for 
circulation in a few days. The gifted author, 
Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, will be in North- 
field, and will take up the introduction and 
the six chapters of the book on successive 
days. There will be additional study classes, 
typical missionary meetings of women show- 
ing the practical use of the book where there 
is little time for study, also a discussion of 
methods of work among women, girls and 
children, meetings on Round Top and ad- 
dresses in the Auditorium by distinguished 
leaders in mission work. Several officers of the 
Woman’s Board and representative women of 
other denominations will be present. Every 


Congregational woman who finds it possible 
to spend that week in Northfield will rejoice 
that she has been blessed with such an oppor- 
tunity. 

Next comes the summer schools for Sunday 
school workers, July 21-29, with Miss Slattery, 
Miss Josephine L. Baldwin and Mr. J. S. 
Cooley to help Sunday school teachers face 
more intelligently their local problems. 

The general conference, the parent assem- 
blage of all, and ever attractive to Christian 
people generally, holds from Aug. 3-19 with 
such American speakers as Rey. C. B. Me- 
Afee, Dr. L. G. Broughton, R. A. Torrey and 
such importations from over the Atlantic as 
Campbell Morgan and Rey. Johnston Ross, 
old-time Northfield favorites. 

Dr. Morgan and others will give post-con- 
ference addresses from Aug. 20 to Oct. 1. 
Particulars with regard to accommodations 
which vary sufficiently in character and price 
to suit all tastes, can be had of Ambert G. 
Moody, East Northfield. 


Silver Bay 


Not so long before the eye of the Christian 
public as Northfield, Silver Bay has neverthe- 
less become in recent years an influential re- 
ligieus center. One of the earliest conferences 
to convene this year will be the fourteenth East- 
ern Student Conference for Young Women, 
under the auspices of the American com- 
mittee. The dates are June 22—July 2. Miss 
Bertha Conde, senior student secretary, will 
preside. This gathering always brings to- 
gether hundreds of members of student Chris- 
tian associations in universities, colleges, pre- 
paratory schools and private institutions. 
Bible study classes under the direction of 
Dr. W. W. White and Prof. John H. Strong 
of Rochester, mission study classes under the 
direction of. experts, popular addresses by 
such men as Mr. Speer, J. Campbell White, 
Rev. J. D. Adam of Brooklyn, Rey. Floyd 
Tomkins of Philadelphia give substance and 
worth to the program. Inasmuch as last year 
has witnessed the unification of the Y. W. 
C. A, of the country, this meeting which rep- 
resented the blended organizations and in 
which such women as Miss Helen Gould, 
Mrs. Sangster, President Woolley, Mrs, Frank 
Gaylord Cook, are interested, will be of ex- 
ceptional importance. 

City Y. W. C. A. workers will occupy the 
center of the scene at Silver Bay, July 6-17, 
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after which comes the fifth annual confer- 
ence of the Young People’s Missionary Move- 


ment, July 20-29. The strides which this 


organization has taken in the five years have 
made it a power already. It is obliged now 
to turn delegates away instead of urging them 
to come and those ten days in July will see 
hundreds of the flower of the youth in several 
denominations who will try to find out how 
they may spread the missionary enthusiasm 
in their local fields. Among the speakers are 
Mr. Speer, Pres. John F. Goucher, S. Karl 
Taylor, Harry W. Hicks, Rev. F. P. Haggard 
and Mr. John W. Wood. 

Sandwiched between these conferences will 
be an unusually significant meeting of editors 
of Sunday school periodicals and lesson helps 
who will take up earnestly the question now 
thrusting itself to the fore, namely, How can 
a missionary atmosphere be created in the 
Sunday schools through the provision of the 
proper lessons and other measures? 

Silver Bay abounds in attractions for lovers 
of outdoor life and recreations. The hotel 
formerly owned by Mr. Silas H. Paine of 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, is now, 
with much of the adjoining property, owned 
and controlled by Silver Bay Association de- 
voted entirely to Christian purposes. 


Secretary Sanders in Oklahoma 


Dr. Frank K. Sanders, secretary of the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, has just completed a half-month’s 
tour with Superintendent Murphy in Okla- 
homa. The itinerary was so arranged that he 
visited all sections of the territory and saw 
nearly all phases of the work. He pioneered 
for days over the level grass- carpeted, flower- 
studded plains in the West, and also toured 
over the rough, timbered district of the East. 
He saw our best in college, association and 
stronger churches; he saw our beginnings in 
the newer and remoter fields. His stay has 
been a stimulus to Congregationalism and to 
our Sunday school work in particular. As an 
administrator of the society’s interests he has 
the needful first-hand knowledge of the field. 
Such visits help the workers and create con- 
fidence in the ministry and churches. 

Dr. Sanders’s quick, correct and comprehen- 
sive grasp of the situation, his prophetic vis- 
ion of future developments, his prompt, posi- 
tive planning for larger things have won him 
and the interests he represents many friends 
in Oklahoma. Cc. G. M. 


A Conference Missionary 


At the last meeting of the Old Colony Conference, 
held at Mattapoisett, a project was discussed by 
which a native preacher should be supported by 
the conference at some station connected with the 
American Board, and those in charge at the mis- 
sionary rooms in Boston have since enthusiastically 
favored the undertaking. It is proposed to raise 
the funds necessary for the success of the plan at 
the semiannual meetings of the conference, and to 
consider them as a purely conference gift, made on 
the spot (often at the conclusion of some earnest 
missionary address) to support in the name of the 
eonference its own representative in the foreign 
field. 

Already individuals in the Old Colony have cheer- 
fully welcomed this idea, and part of the money to 
earry it into execution is new pledged. Probably 
the balance can be had when the proposal is well 
defined and generally understood, especially since 
it receives the indorsement of the Board. It is in 
no way to take the place of any of the regular 
church offerings. The Old Colony Conference—and 
every other conference in Massachusetts—ought to- 
have its own servant working in Christ’s name in. 
the far-away field already white unto the harvest. 
We can if we willis to be our motto. 

The fall meeting of the conference at Marion, 
being the one hundredth anniversary, will afford a 
favorable opportunity to put this new idea into exe- 
eution, and the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, of which Rev. J. P. Trowbridge is chairman, 
expects to see it warmly adopted. PB. 
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Notable Action 
Nomination of Rev. Richard Harper for 


Superintendent of Home Missions; recognition 
of the Oklahoma Band. 


Kingfisher was the meeting place of the six- 
teenth annual gathering. The town, though 
small, is geographically and Congregationally 
central, It is the home of our college and of 
Rey. J. H. Parker, sixteen years superintend- 
ent of home missions. 

The meeting was a month late that the clos- 
ing services might be the opening ones of the 
college Commencement. The purpose was to 
cultivate a closer acquaintance between the 
churches and the college. 

Chief interest in the gathering centered in 
the nomination of a home missionary superin- 
tendent, to take the place of Rev. J. H. Parker, 
resigned. This brought out a large delega- 
tion. After the second ballot Rev. Richard 
H. Harper of Oklahoma City was unani- 
mously nominated. He is a brother of 
Thomas H. Harper, pastor of Pilgrim Church, 
Oklahoma City and of Joel Harper, pastor at 
Montrose, Col. His father was prominent in 
Kansas Congregationalism, and one of the 
founders of Fairmont College. The nominee 
for superintendent is well-known to our min- 
istry and churches and has the advantage of 
being fairly familiar with the field and condi- 
tions, ‘ 

Resolutions were passed expressing appre- 
ciation of the long service of the retiring 
superintendent. The new régime will begin 
July 1. Rev. J. H. Parker expressed a desire 
fo spend the remainder of his days in the 
service of Oklahoma Congregationalism, in 
shaping whose interests he has been the lead- 
ing factor for sixteen years. He has accepted 
‘call to the Kingfisher pastorate. 

The Home Missionary Society voted to be- 
come co-operative to the National Society, 
according to the plan of the new organization, 

A leading feature of the gathering was the 
presence of Dr. F. K. Sanders, Boston, secre- 
tary of the C.S.S.&P.8S. He delivered two 
evening addresses, The Opportunity of Our 

Mission Field and The Bible as a Factor in 
Character Building. The former was a mas- 
terly argume2nt for our mission Sunday school 
work, The latter was both the Commence- 
ment address of the college and the closing 
service of the association. A special resolu- 
tion’of thanks was passed for his helpful and 
inspiring service. We claim him as a man 
of the West and burned our brand upon him 
in the form of a radiant nose, the product of 
a week’s pioneering. 

Rey. J. T. House, president of Kingfisher 

College, preached the baccalatireate sermon, 
which was also a part of the association pro- 
gram, It was a patriotic and sympathetic 
appeal to young men to choose the ministry 
for a life work, and revealed that a band was 
formed in the college pledged to acquire the 
best training possible and devote their lives, 
at whatever cost, to building up the best in- 
terests of Oklahoma. It was a rare appeal 
for Christian patriotism. 
' The main emphasis of the program was 
placed upon evangelism. Both the revival 
and teaching methods were urgently pre- 
_ sented and were approved. Because of prim- 
itive conditions Oklahomastill has a large 
place for the special revival meeting, but 
there is a growing demand for evangelistic 
‘teaching. 

The registrar’s report showed 77 churches, 
a net loss of 1; with a membership of 2,565, 
a net loss of 93, Accessions were 415. Mem- 
bership of the church Sunday schools was 
4,407, a gain of 153. Benevolence was $2,383, 
a loss of $43. 

No action was taken as to church union, 
but the general sentiment is strongly in. favor. 

Rey. Oliver Loud of Lawton gave a hope- 
ful report of the annual meeting of the Home 
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Missionary Society at Chicago. Rev. C. F. 
Sheldon, who goon leaves for an Iowa pas- 
torate, preached the association sermon. Rev. 
O. P. Avery of Oklahoma City was modera- 
tor, The next meeting will be with Pilgrim 
Church, Oklahoma City. Cc. &. M. 


New Features in Bay State 
Churches 


SPENCER FIRST 


The Young Women’s Club of this church lately 
gave a successful entertainment whereby over $25 
were netted for missions. It was the presentation 
of an African play entitled, “Yona, the Runaway 
Kraal Girl,’ which was written by Mrs. Chauncey 
J. Hawkins of Jamaica Plain, wife of the former 
pastor of this church. The bright little play with 
an element of pathos and a pleasing little romance 
held the close attention of the audience. The scenes 
were laid at a Zulu kraal, at Inanda Seminary and 
the Umzumbe Home, Africa. The manners and 
customs of Zulu life are faithfully depicted. The 
play shows the great need of missionaries, and the 
great good they are accomplishing among an igno- 
rant and superstitious people. It presents the cause 
of missions, so dear to the author’s heart, in an at- 
tractive light, and is calculated to do much good. 

The Woman’s Board of Missions has secured this 
African play and it can be obtained by application 
at their rooms. The proceeds of the play and the 
sale of fancy articles which followed will be devoted 
to missions. 

Ten members joined this church at the last two 
communions, nine on confession. 


JOHN NELSON CHURCH, LEICESTER 


Six members joined this church at the May com- 
munion, four on confession. The Sunday school 
superintendent, Wallace E. Mason, has conceived 
a plan whereby the interest in Sunday school at- 
tendance has been greatly stimulated not only in 
this but in neighboring Sunday schools. He has 
originated the idea of a Grand Field Day of the 
Worcester District Sunday School Association, to 
be held at Worcest2r this month with athletic events 
for Seniors and Juniors of the Sunday schools. 
Any number of boys can enter from the same 
school but the condition of entry is that a boy must 
have been a member of the Sunday school April 1 
of this year. A small entry fee is charged for each 
event, and one boy may not enter for more than 
three events. Medals are to be given to the three 
best in each event, both Juniors and Seniors. Sen- 
ator Charles N. Prouty of Spencer has given a silver 
cup for the school winning the most points in both 
Senior and Junior divisions. The plan has met 
with universal favor. Athletic teams have been 
organized by the Sunday schools of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Leicester, Spencer and many of 
the churches in the association, and interest in reg- 
ular Sunday school attendance has largely in- 
creased. G. R. W. 


Closing Pastorates 
FROM HOMER TO OSWEGO, N. Y. 


His fellows in the miuistry are rejoiced that, in 
the removal of Rev. W. F. Kettle from Homer to 
Oswego, he will still remain in the same association, 
radiating cheer and geniality and sympathy. His 
eight years in Homer have brought to pass many 
things which may be recorded, and many too subtle 
for statistics. The church has received more than 
two hundred members, and in times of diffizulty has 
been wisely and tactfully guided. The “ Steadfast 
Class” of a hundred members has been organized 
and maintained by him in the Sunday school with 
a high average attendance. Many material im- 
provements may be noted, the purchase of a manse, 
carrying an endowment instead of a mortgage, a 
noble organ, stained glass windows, baptismal font, 
new carpets and lights. The church is free of debt. 
The centennial was celebrated under Mr. Kettle’s 
administration in 1899. 

In the pulpit the preacher is sound and moving, 
and out of the pulpit he is aman among men. Like 
some early apostles, he is a fisher of men and a 
fisherman, for he loves the ‘‘little rivers.” The 
local fire company is honored by his membership, 
and for several years he has been president of the 
board of education. 

Hisrare wit, heightened by a gentle Scotch brogue, 
which wears off no more than his smile, brightens 
every company he enters. His farewell to the re- 
cent State Association, as it was about to depart 
from the church at Homer, was the line of the old 
hymn, “Return, ye ransomed sinners, home! ” 
His eyes shine with a twinkle ora tear. E. A. G. 
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MEDICAL LAKE. Rey. R. B. Hassell has com- 
pleted his first year as pastor. During that time 
thirty-seven have been received into the church, 
twenty-five on confession, the building has been 
renovated and lighted by electricity, the prayer 
meeting has been re-established and the spirit of 
harmony has been growing. Both Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor are larger and all bills are 
paid. 

CoLVILLE received on a recent Sunday ten mem- 
bers, eight on confession. Under the new pastor, 
Rey. G. H. Wilbur, the church is seriously consider- 
ing erecting a $10,000 edifice. 

CHENEY. This church had suffered through the 
checkered careers of some previous ministers, but 
under the care of Rev. C. F. Clarke has regained its 
position of moral and intellectual leadership in the 
community. Toaremarkable degree the teachers 
both of the Normal School and of the city attend its 
worship. Mr. Clarke has just received a call to 
Green Lake, Wn., but the Cheney people hope to 
retain him. 

CHEWELAH, Rev. F. D. Healey. As the result of 
special evangelistic effort about twenty will be re- 
ceived into the church. 

SPOKANE, Swedish has now a building seating 
700. It is arranged for institutional work. The 
Endeavor Society, at the close of its evening prayer 
meeting, serves a light lunch at cost to the young 
people, so that they are drawn to attend the evening 
service. The church is open day and night, and a 
number of good rooms, under the charge of the 
janitor and his wife, are constantly open for Swed- 
ish girls out of work. Rev. J. E. Seth, the minister, 
has proved an efficient organizer as well as preacher. 

MEYERS FALLS. Rev. Sarah Endicott Ober, the 
pastor, and formerly a missionary for the A. M. A. 
in Kentucky, has closed the saloons and business 
places in Meyers Falls on Sunday. Threats and 
efforts to drive her from her post have failed, and 
her courage has won respect. 

WALLA WALLA. The preliminary organization 
of Olivet Church was effected in May. Rey. Charles 
M, Bainton was chosen pastor. Seventeen charter 
members entered into covenant, and more were ex- 
pected at the completion of the organization two 
weeks later. The church was started as a Sunday 
school and chapel-mission about a year ago by First 
Church. It now has a Sunday school of ninety and 
a good evening congregation. Rey. Mr. Bainton, 
formerly of Manchester, Eng., has charge of this 
work in addition to his duties as pastor of Whitman 
and Valley Chapel churches. Olivet begins its 
formal church life with a comfortable building and 
a large lot splendidly located in a growing resi- 
dential suburb. A council will be called to recog- 
nize the church at the State Association in Sep- 
tember. A. R. 


Does your bak- 
ing powder con= 
tain alum? Look 
upon the label. 
Use only a powder 
whose labelshows 
it to be made with 
cream of tartar. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in 
buying only the Royal 
Baking Powder, which is 
the best cream of tartar 
baking powder that can 
be had. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ANDERSON, FRANK, to Colfax and Abercrombie, 
N.D. Accepts. 

BAER, R. W., Gibson City, Ill. (U. B.), to South 
Shore, 8. D. Accepts. 

BOSWORTH, LINNEUS M.., Bristol, Me., to First Ch., 
Deer Isle. 

CLARK, CALVIN M., Center Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
to Bangor Sem., as Waldo professor of ecclesias- 
tical history. Accepts. 

CURRIE, ALBERT H., Chicago Sem., to Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

DEAN, BrEnJ. A., N. Hyde Park, Vt., to remain an- 
other year. Declines. 

Fisk, PERRIN B., St. Johnsbury Center, Vt., to 
Plainfield. Accepts. 

GUILD, Roy B., Leavitt St. Ch., Chicago, Ill., to be- 
come superintendent of the Llinois H. M. Soc. 
Accepts, beginning Sept. 1. July and August will 
be spent in Europe in accordance with previous 
arrangement. 

HANCOCK, GEO. H., Eastlake, Mich., to Cong. and 
Bapt. Chs., Rockford. Accepts. 

HARRIS, Epw. A., Humboldt, Io., to Sheffield, Il. 
Accepts. 

HAWKESWORTH, CHAS. W., Phippsburg, Me , and 
Bowdoin Coll., to Kennebunk. Declines. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, T. MATISON, formerly of Toledo, 
O., to Waukegan, Ill. Accepts. 

JONES, ABRAM R:, Vaughnsville, O., to Nebo, Siloam 
and Tyn Rhos. Accepts, and is at work, with 
address Thurman R. F. D. 

MaAyos, LypiA §. B., Stafford, Kan., to Sylvia. 
Accepts. 

McINTYRE, DAN’L, Pawlet, Vt., to Townshend. 
Accepts, beginning June 17. 

MITCHELL, GEO. W., Clarks, Neb,, to Chadron. 

Morsk, HENRY H., Milford, Ct., to Calvary Ch., 
Danbury. Accepts. 

MURRMAN, ADAM, to permanent pastorate at Mil- 
bank, S. D. Accepts. 

SHARPE, PERRY A., Friend, Neb., to Lakeview 
Ch , Chicago, Il. 

SINGER, W. L. (M. E), to Lawton and Adams, 
N. D. Accepts. 

SMITH, HENRY F., professor of Latin at Yankton 
Coll., Yankton, S. D., to chair of Biblical litera- 
ture, Colorado Coll., Colorado Springs, Col. 

TREAT, J. CALVIN, Park Ch., Cleveland, O., to 

* Burton. 

WAGNER, WALTER A., Asbury Park, N. J., accepts 
eall to South Ch., Pittsfield, Mass. 


[Publishers’ Department. ] 


The FARMER and the TELEPHONE 


A STORY 


The American farmer is fast becoming the 
great American business man. He employs 


the most improved machinery; he is quick to- 


adopt whatever science or ingenuity offers to 
make his land more productive, his crops more 
profitable and his home more comfortable. 
Cheap transportation, good mail facilities and 
the telephone have accomplished wonders for 
him. The greatest of these, it is safe to say, 
is the telephone. 

Of the 135,000 subscribers to the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company’s 
service outside of the metropolitan district of 
Boston, over 15,000 are on farmers’ lines. The 
increase in the number of rural subscribers 
last year was 8,500, or over one hundred (100) 
per cent., which shows how fast the telephone 
is spreading outside of the cities. Special 
apparatus has been devised to meet the pecu- 
liar requirements of farm service; special 
operators are trained for this business and 
assigned to handle it, and nothing else, and 
special instruments are made for it. From 
any farmer’s telephone as quick, efficient and 
generally satisfactory service can be had as in 
the largest and most important city exchange. 

The New England company’s farm tele- 
phones give communication with any one of 
the 215,000 telephones in the company’s terri- 
tory and through them with more than ninety- 
nine (99) per cent. of the people of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts. 
The New England Company as a part of the 
great national Bell system, connecting with 
nearly 30,000 communities and about 2 500,000 
subscribers east of the Mississippi River, 
while it is predicted that in a few years the 
art of telephoning will be developed so far 
that we can talk from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific. 
(To be continued next week.) 
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WHALLEY, JOHN, Frankfort, S. D., to Myron and 
Cresbard. Accepts. 


Otdinations and Instalffattors 


Crook, I. G., 0. and rec. p. Union Ch., McCloud, 
Cal. 

FitcH, CHAS. N., 4. Second Ch., Cornwall, Ct., 
May 22, on the thirty-second anniversary of his 
ordination and installation in the same church as 
@ young man. Sermon, Rev. N. M. Calhoun; 
other parts, Rév. Messrs. Arthur Goodenough, 
E. O: Dyer, E. C. Starr and H. E. Small. Litch- 
field North Association was the guest of Mr. 
Fitch on this occasion. 

GREENFIELD, A. NORRIS, o. Troy, O., June 5. 
Sermon, Rev. T. D. Phillips; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. H. Tice, R. W. Burton, C. E. Hitch- 
cock, J. G. Fraser, H. 8. Thompson and T. P. 
Thomas. 2 

Lucs, Mrs. I. J., 0. to be associated with her hus- 
band in Etna, Cal., and outlying stations. 

MILLER, FRANCES E., o. Fargo, N. D., May 24. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Dudley, E. H. Stickney, 
E. 8. Shaw, G. J. Powell, G. A. Frank and T. R. 
Elevell. 

PYLE, HEZEKIAH L, i. Parkville Ch., Brooklyn, 

. N.Y. Parts by Rev. Messrs. N. McG. Waters, 
Fred’k Lyneb, L. R, Dyott, C. C. Creegan and 
Nehemiah Boynton. 

THORP, CHAS. N,, i. First Ch., Chelsea, Mass., 
June 7. Addresses, Rev. W. B. Thorp and Drs. 
A. H. Plumb and A. Z. Conrad; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. P. L. Frick, R. G. Woodbridge and 
Dr. J. A. Higgons. 


Resignations 


CLARK, CALVIN M., Center Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
after 13 years of service. 

EBERSOL, CHAS. E., White Cloud, Kan. 

GUILD, Roy B., Leavitt St. Ch., Chicago, Ill., after 
six years’ service. 

HANCOCK, GEO. H., Eastlake, Mich. 

HAYES, Epw. C., Montague, Mass., to take effect 
Sept. 1. 

HURLBERT, HENRY W., Waldo professor of eccle- 
siastical history, Bangor Sem., to visit Russia as 
agent of the foreign missions boards of this coun- 
try to study the religious conditions of that country. 

LATHROP, EDw. A., Essex, Mass., after five years’ 
service. 

MCINTYRE, DAN’L, Pawlet, Vt. 

READE, OTHO E., Lusk and Manville, Wyo. 

WAGNER, WALTER A., Asbury Park, N. J. 

WYATT, FRANCIS O., Pullman, Wn., to take effect 
Aug. 1. 


Churches Organized 


McCLoupD, CAL, UNION CH., rec. 30 members. 


Congtegational Clubs 


RAY PALMER, Rensselaer, N. Y. Address by Rev. 
J. 8. Kittell of Schenectady on Jean Valjean—the 
Hero. New president, Dwight W. Marvin, Esq., 
of Troy. 

WORCESTER, MAss.—According to custom, repre- 
sentatives of other denominations brought greet- 
ings. Baptists were represented by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, principal of Worcester Academy ; Epis- 
copalians by Dr. Shaw, master of the Military 
Academy, and Unitarians by Pres. Carroll D. 
Wright of Clark College. Prof. John Duxbury 
recited his interpretation of the Book of Job. 


MAY MEETINGS 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, at Monson, Mass. Spring 
outing, with baseball and golfin afternoon. Even- 
ing address by Rev. William J. Long on The Gos- 
pel of Nature. 

Essex, at Salem, Mass. Discussion on the Social 
Life of Our Churches, by Rev. C. H. Williams of 
Gloucester and Rev. E. H. Lathrop of Essex. 
Music by Rey. OC. E. Lincoln of Manchester. 

FALL RIVER, MAss.—Address by Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith of China. 


Gifts 


DURHAM, N. H.—From Mrs. Almira Jennings and 
family, pulpit set, dedicated with felicitous sery- 
ice prepared by the pastor, Rey. W. S. Beard. 

FARMINGTON, CT., Rey. Quincy Blakely. Individ- 
ual communion set presented to this church, not 
to South Glastonbury, as incorrectly stated 
May 19. 2 

NorRTH ROCHESTER, MASS., Rev. J. P. Trow- 
bridge. Steel ceiling put into church auditorium 
at cost of $200, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. 
Peabody of Boston, who own a summer home in 
the parish. 


Bequests 


HARLOW, Rurus K., of Medway, Mass., to Fisk 
University, 200 volumes from his library, selected 
by Rev. G. H. Gutterson and Rev. Webster Wood- 

ury. 

JOHNSON, MARy C., Medfield, Mass. To trustees 
of National Council for Ministerial Aid, and to 
Second Church, Medfield, $500 each; to trustees 
of C. C. B. S., $200. Residue of estate, about 
$14,000, divided equally among A. B. ©. F. M., 
C.H. M.S., A.M. A., and W. B. M. 

WENTWORTH, Prof. GEO. A., of Phillips Exeter 
Academy: $10,000 to that academy and $5,000 
each to First Church, Exeter and to Exeter Hos- 
pital. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston mk H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Jobn G. Hosmer, Publishing ane 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. @ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and suberip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph 8. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La $alle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and PArSONARGE: Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Il].; Rev. G. A. Hood, Con- 
gregauens House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H Wikoff, 
a C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

ries, 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocintTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen_ states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, I 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUR- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. \ 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by fe ed tay Ci from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday gobees and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

e Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The yg Poke list and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda: 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing. Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for: periodicals should be sent to the 
G, . & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior an@ 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’). 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by ieee President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary. v. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. XY ; Treasurer, Rev. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Done regational society devoted to the material, social, 
n oral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches des: pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other sta‘es. 

om 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. ‘ 


+ BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F, E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. ~ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab 
lishment and support of Nee Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C, E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
EK. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Misg 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from © 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


\ 
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Chelsea’s New Leader Installed 


The real beginning of the career of the First 
Congregational Church in Chelsea, as a fully 
manned, progressive force in the community, 
since the union of the “ Old First’? and Third 
Churches, last year, was signalized June 7, 
when services were held installing the new 
pastor, Rey. Charles N. Thorp of Oswego, 
N. Y., though the first Sunday in May marked 
the actual beginning of his work in Chelsea. 

The council was stimulated unusually by 
the pastor’s satisfactory paper and his ready 
responses to questions, the frequency of which, 
at roll-call, was due, as was repeatedly inti- 
mated, to no doubts of his hearers, but to 
his \fascinating replies and his encouraging 
manner, The delegates, representing thirty 
churches, and the church appreciated highly 
this opportunity of acquaintance with the 
spirit and temper of the new comer. 

The public exercises digressed somewhat 
from the regulation program. The main fea- 
ture, a group of three consecutive addresses, 
made upon the audience connected and 
concentrated impressions of The Christian 
Preacher, Pastor and Church, the speakers 
bei respectively: Rev. W. B. Thorp of 
Chicago, brother of the present pastor; Dr. 
A. H. Plumb, a former pastor, and Dr. A. Z. 
Conrad. 

Rey. Charles N. Thorp, although a native of 
New York State, is at home in New England 
both by ancestry and as a preacher, sinee his 
first sermons were heard during summer pas- 
torates in Pittston, Me., and Sudbury, Vt. 
After graduation from Amberst in 1891, he 
taught boys two years, then entered Yale 
Divinity School, graduating in 1896. A year 
as assistant pastor to Dr. Phillips at Rutland, 
Vt., and his marriage there to a Mt. Holyoke 
graduate preceded his settlement in 1897 at 
First Church, Oswego, N. Y. There his suc- 
cessful ministry added many new members, 
instituted a permanent municipal improve- 
ment association of young men, revived the 
county Sunday School Association, cleared a 
ehurech debt of $4,500. On leaving, his sug- 
gestion of a successor was acted upon at once 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR 


What Summer Food Supplies the Greatest 
Nutriment with the Least Tax upon 
the Stomach and Bowels? 


The coming of the su'try days of summer, 
when greater care must be exercised in the 
choice of clean, wholesome, nutritious foods, 
naturally revives the old and much discussed 
question, ‘‘ Can we get along with less meat ?’’ 

You certainly can. Beef is classed as one 
“of the ‘‘nitrogenous foods.’’ But the whole 
wheat grain is also rich in nitrogen. The 
nitrates and phosphates are mostly in the 
outer coats of the wheat kernel. These are 
largely discarded in the making of white 
flour. 

In the making of the shredded whole wheat 
products, the nitrates as well as the phos- 
phates of the whole wheat grain are preserved 
in their most digestible form. Shredded Wheat 
. isa better “nitrogenous food’ than beef. It 
is more nourishing and wholesome than beef 
and not so hard on the kidneys and liver. 

_ Shredded Wheat is the purest, cleanest food 
made on this continent, is more easily digested 
than meat and henee is an ideal summer food. 
No “secret process.” Our plant is open to 
the world; over 100,000 visitors last year. 

In white flour you get the starch in the 
wheat and little else. You can’t make muscle 
or brain out of starch. In Shredded Whole 
Wheat you get all the rich, flesh-forming, 
muscle-making elements stored in the outer 
coats of the wheat berry made digestible by 
the shredding process. Your grocer sells it. 
Our new illustrated cook-book is sent free. 
The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, 
Nieks 
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with the result that Rev. W. F. Kettle of 
Homer, N. Y., was called to assume the lead- 
ership within one week of Mr. Thorp’s dis- 
missal. The Oswego people showed generous 
appreciation of Mr. Thorp by special gather- 
ings at which gifts of gold and silver and a 
richly bound set of Thackeray were presented. 

The coming of the first pastor to the united 
church already shows its effect upon the cour- 
age and co-operation of the people. The build- 


REV. CHARLES N. THORP 


ing enterprise has received a new impulse. 
Plans long under consideration have been 
adopted and the contract for the work has 
been signed. It is decided to build at once in 
a sightly and convenient location already the 
property of the church. The estimated cost 
of the building and its furnishings will be 
somewhat over $50,000. Fands and property 
of the church will yield about $30,000, and the 
balanee is to be raised by subscription. 
Scour. 


Vermont W. H. M. U. 


The eighteenth annual meeting was held in First 
Church, Burlington, June 7. Over 100 delegates 
attended, and 50 more from outside of the city 
were present. Reports of secretary and treasurer 
showed prosperity. Five auxiliaries were added 
during the year, making 121. Receipts were $5,853, 
which met all pledges. The labors of Miss Theo- 
dora Auman, field secretary, were highly com- 
mended, and she has been re-engaged. Among 
the speakers were Dr. J. H. George, pastor of the 
First Church, Secretaries Tead of the Education 
Society and Emrich of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. 

Heretofore the union has held its meetings in 
connection with the State Convention, but owing 
to the inability of the smaller places to provide en- 
tertainment for both bodies it has been found nec- 
essary to resort to divorce proceedings. It is hoped 
that the separation may not be permanent, but the 
women gave ample proof of their ability to stand 
alone if necessary. ie 


After nine years’ service in Japan in our 
diplomatic service, Mr. Huntington Wilson 
has been promoted to the place of Third 
Assistant Secretary of State at Washington. 
His father was a classmate cf Dr. De Forest 
at Yale, and en route home the young dip- 
lomat was entertained at Sendai, where not 
only the local authorities but the native 
Christians entertained him handsomely. He 
was much impressed with the Christian col- 
ony of the city and its dimensions as a center 


of education and civic betterment. 


ALL THAT THE FONDEST 
Of Fond Mothers Desires for the Alleviation 
of Her Skin-Tortured Baby is to Be Found 
in Warm Baths with Cuticura Soap 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 
Cure. These pure, sweet and gentle curatives 
afford instant relief, permit rest and sleep for 
mother and child, and point to a speedy cure in 
the most distressing of torturing and disfiguring 
humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings and chafings of 
infants and children, when the usual remedies and 
even the best physicians fail. Cures-made in in- 
fancy and childhood are in most cases, speedy, per- 


manent and economical. 
H 
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Test Your 
Strength 


You may be “out of 
| a job” and weakly wait- 
ing for a new one at the 
same old thing, wasting 
your life and energies, 
when by a simple test of 
your mental muscles you 
might show yourself a 
giant in earning power. 

Make a better than 
merely ‘good salary.” 
Be your own boss in 
making it. Take your 
| own time to doit. Stay 
in if it’s a nasty day. 
Just use common-sense 
and intelligent industry, 
and you can make more 
than, or at least as much 
as, you ever made, mak- 
ing yearly sales for THE 
Lapiges’ Home JourNAL 
and Tue SATURDAY 
EvENING Post. 

Every old and every 
new sale counts in a 
splendid prize award be- 
sides paying a large com- 
mission. The magazines 
are well known and 
stand at the head of the 
magazine list. We 
train, advise and stand 
by you. We want help 
and will pay you and 
help you to help us. 

Write if you want to 
‘do better by yourself 
than you are doing. 


Tue Curtis Pustisninc Company 


3354-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. 


Hastineas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


In Banks........ 3% / 
WHICH ? In Real Estate Loans 6 (0) { 0 (@) 
In Timber, City Realty & Apartment Houses 
One isassafe asthe other. Weneed moreCapital. OurSyndicate 
pays vou a Jarge Dividend while your Inveetment increases rapidly in value. 
‘We Guarantee to satisfy you or return mones. May we send books,maps and our 
Co-operative Plan? Merrill’s Finance Co., Vancouver, B.O 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, adjourned to middle of 
September. 

THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SCHOOLS: Stu 
dent Conference, June 22—July 1; Young Women’s 
Conference, July 5-15; Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies, July 17-24; Sunday School Workers, July 
21-29; Christian Workers, Aug. 3-19; Post Confer- 
ence Addresses, Aug. 20—Oct. 1. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


MRS. MARY C. JOHNSON 


Mrs. Mary C. Johnson of Medfield, Mass., died at the 
South Framingham Hospital, May 7. Mrs Johnson was 
born in Medfield, Feb. 12, 1846. She was the grand- 
daughter of Rev. Thomas Prentiss, D. D., who was pas- 
tor in Medfield during the early part of the Jast century, 
and daughter of George Davis and Mercy S. Prentiss. 
She was educated in the public schools of Medfield and 
the State Normal School of Framingham. She united 
with the Congregational church in Medfield in early 
life and soon became one of its most active members. 
She married Rev. Wilbur Johnson in September, 1888, 
and went to her new home in Slatersville, R. I., where 
as a pastor’s wife—and later at Brooklyn and Canterbury, 
Ct.—she proved herself an efficient helper of her hus- 
band and an earnest Christian worker. Upon the death 
of her husband Feb. 9, 1901, she returned to Medfield, 
where she resided until her death. On her return to 
her native town she immediately identified herself with 
the work of her old home church. She had both the 
capacity and love for religious work. Her rich experi- 
ence as a pastor’s wife greatly increased her usefulness. 
At the request of her pastor she became superintendent 
of the home department of the Sunday school and also 
organized a flourishing Boys’ Club. She was the teacher 
of a mission study class, and was both a member and 
officer in the auxiliaries of the W. B. M., and the W. H. 
M. Association. She was deeply interested in the work 
of the W. C. T. U., and was an active member in the 
local organization. She had come to exercise a large 
influence for good in the community—and continued in 
active Christian work until a few weeks before her 
death. To many of her friends who had not thought 
her seriously ill her death came as a shock and surprise, 
There is a large circle of friends who feel a sense of 
personal loss in her death, and who will cherish ber 
memory as an abiding inspiration to a more devoted 
Christian life. 


MRS. LUCY JANE WOOD 


At her home in Jamaica Plain, on Sunday night, 
May 27, Mrs. Wood, widow of Robert W. Wood, M.D., 
entered-into rest. In her usual health she closed her 
eyes to sleep and she awoke in heaven. 

Mrs. Wood was born in Cuncord, Mass., June 28, 1831. 
After her marriage to Dr. Wood, she lived for many 

ears in the Sandwich Islands, returning to this coun- 
fee nearly thirty-five years ago, and has lived since then 
at Jamaica Plain. 

Mrs. Wood has been for all these years one of the 
most active) members of the Central Congregational 
Church. She had great executive ability and was a 
leader in the different organizations of the church. 

he had a passion for missions, both at home and 
abroad, and gave generously of her time and money 
to promote them. She constantly urged economy in 
the home expense of the church that it might thereby 
do more to help others in need. She did not limit her 
vision either to those interests which belonged to her 
Own denomination, but joined heartily with others in 
works of general philanthropy. There were few in the 
community, whose interests were enlisted in so many 
different objects. With her strong personality, her keen 
perceptions, her great will power, her spirit of self- 
denial, she has helped in a hundred ways to make a 
better world and left to the community a precious mem- 
ory of a noble and consecrated life. She has repre- 
sented that which is noblest and best of the sturdy 
Christian character of New England and will live for- 
ever in the work she has done for others. 

Jamaica Plain, June 7. 8. B. O. 


MANDANA BUSWELL HOOK 


In Grantham, N. H., April 29, Mandana Buswell’ 
daughter of George Washington and Lydia Leavitt Bus- 
well, and widow of the late Samuel Frost Hook, aged 
seventy-eight years, ten months, twenty-one days. 

Her health failed in November, 1900. Since Novem- 
ber, 1902, she has been a great sufferer, confined to her 
bed since March, 1905. 

She graduated at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
N. H.,in 1852, and at Newbury Seminary, Newbury, Vt., 
in 1853. She began teaching in 1844, in district schools. 
Later she was instructor at Haverhill (N. H.) Academy, 
and then principal. She was for a time instructor at 
es ee (N. ¥.) Academy. Later she had many private 
pupils, and continued this work until 1896. She wasa 
scholar and teacher of unusual ability, and an ardent 
botanist. She delighted in teaching and was beloved 
by her pupiis, who speak of her in the highest terms. 

She became the wife of Mr. Hook in 1869, and was 
devoted to the interests of the home. As a neighbor 
and friend she endeared herself to those who knew her. 
Her character was above reproach. She was deeply in- 
terested in the church. Early in life she united with 
the Methodists, and Jater with the Congregationalists, 
with whom she held her mem bersiiy for over fifty 
years. The memory of her genial spirit, her noble ex- 
ample, her wise words, her devotion to God, and her 
acts of kindness will long remain to help and cheer her 
many friends, by whom she is sincerely mourned. She 
is survived by her only child, Carrie A. Hook. 


A Wonderful Tonic 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels_ 


that dragged out feeling during spring and summer. 


mL 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


will be more attractive than ever this season. The New York Central 
Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, ‘‘The St. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay’’ contains the finest map ever made 
of this region. Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising De- 
partment, Grand Central Station, New York. 


REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION 


W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
NEw YORK CHICAGO 


The main highway of travel from Boston to all points in the Maritime 
Provinces is via Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. Daily service from Long 
Wharf (foot State Street) (except Saturday) in effect 
about July 1, the magnificent steamers ‘‘ Prince 
George,” ‘‘ Prince Arthur,’’and ‘‘ Boston ”’ in com- 
mission. Meantime, sailings Tuesday and Friday at 
2P.M. For all information, rates, folders, tours, 
etc., particularly illustrated booklets“Summer Homes 
in Nova Scotia’? and ‘‘ Vacation Days in Nova 
Scotia,’’ write to 


J. F. MASTERS, New England Supt., 
Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


F. H. ARMSTRONG, G.P.A., 
Kentville, Nova Scotia. 


912 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100-lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Ly. New York............3 55 P. M. Ly. Chicago...............2.45 P. M. 
Ar, Chicago...............855 A. M. Ar. New York..........,.9.45 A. M. ~ 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass.-Agent. 


-— 


AT MANU- 


FACTURERS JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


PRICES. 58 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Seminary Commencements 
Yale Divinity School 


The exercises began with a communion 
service for students and faculty conducted by 
Professors Brastow and Porter. The Bacca- 
laureate sermon was delivered in Center Church 
by Rey. Henry Hallam Tweedy of Bridgeport. 
With the subject, The Challenge of the Modern 
World to the Minister, he exalted the work 
and opportunities of the ministry and outlined 
ways in which the clergyman of today can 
make the most of his resources. 

In the Scripture and hymn-reading contest 
Downes prizes were awarded to Mr. J. N. 
Pierce of New Haven, and Mr. M. L. Burton 
of Brookfield, Ct., Seniors; to Karl O. Thomp- 
son of Springfield, Mass., and A. E, Westen- 
berg of Kirkland, Ill., Middlers. The alumni 
meeting provided a discussion on The Sig- 
nificance of the Personality of Christ for 
the Preacher, with these speakers: For the 
Preacher’s Theology, Rey. P. H. Epler, 1896, 
Worcester, Mass.; For His Preaching, Rev. 
W. B. Thorp, 1891, Chicago, Ill; For His 
Personal Religious Life, Rev. E. G. Guthrie, 
1904, of Rochester, N. Y. The reception to 
the graduating class was held in the Trow- 
bridge Library. In spite of a heavy rain a 
large number of alumni and visiting friends 
were present. 

The graduating exercises were held in Bat- 
tell Chapel. Four graduates gave these ad- 
dresses: The Church and the Young Man, 
Robert 8S. Smith, Clarendon, Vt., The Preach- 
er’s Use of the Imagination, Wilfrid A. Rowell, 
Beloit, Wis.; The Field is the World, Lucius 
C. Porter, Beloit, Wis; The Authority of the 
Minister’s Message, Oscar E. Maurer, New 
Haven, Ct. 

Prof. George B. Stevens addressed the grad- 
uating class on The Scholarly Spirit in the 
Ministry, which he defined as the passion 
for accuracy, the desire to keep within the 
facts, the enthusiasm for truth, the mood of 
mind which will deter one from reckless ex- 
aggeration. One cannot maintain and develop 


this spirit unless he cultivates it. Special: 


study along the lines of the Greek text of the 
New Testament, history of doctrine or criti- 
cism of Biblical literature were suggested. 
The scholarly spirit should be maintained in 
the ministry because the lasting position and 
influence of the minister can be secured only 
through careful statement and clear thinking 
This spirit is also the condition and pledge of 
progress, and the best guarantee of freshness 
and fertility of thought. 

The alumni dinner was held in Woolsey 
Hall, Rev. I. W.Sneath acting as toastmas- 
ter. President Hadley highly commended the 
energy, zeal and devotion of the Divinity 
School faculty, and expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the large influence and interest the 
divinity students had in the university. 

Professor Curtis paid loving tribute to the 
late Prof. George E. Day and spoke of the 
legacy of $60,000, which Professor Day left 
to build and equip a new Mission Library 
Building. He also referred to the forward 
movement of the school, especially seen in the 
chair of missions recently established and 
filled by Prof. Harlan P. Beach. A gift of 
$10,000 has been left to the Divinity School, 
the income to be used to provide prizes for 
excellence in speaking. Money is especially 
needed to endow a chair of elocution and 
public speaking. 

Mr. Burton, representing the graduates, ex- 
pressed their gratitude for all they had received 
during their course, their loyalty to the school 
and the desire that all possible emphasis be 
placed on the training of men for preaching. 

Professor Walker stated reasons commonly 
given why so few young men are entering the 
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ministry today, and urged that the ministers 
should press the claims of the ministry upon 
promising young men in their churches and of 
their acquaintance. 

Informal speeches were made by Professor 
Beach, who spoke of his plans for the course 
in missions, by Rey. G. A. Christie of Taun- 
ton, Mass., and by Rev. W. B. Thorp of Chicago. 

The Dwight Fellowship, providing for a year 
of study abroad, was awarded to Lucius C. 
Porter of Beloit, Wis. The graduating class 
numbers eighteen. w. A. R. 


Bangor’s Ninetieth 


The present Commencement marks the con- 
clusion of the ninetieth year of Bangor Semi- 
nary. The exercises began with a delightful 
and informal lawn party on thecampus. At 
the trustees’ meeting, Dr. Henry W. Hulbert 
tendered his resignation as professor of eccle- 
siastical history, which was accepted by the 
trustees. Mr. Hulbert gives up his position 
to ally himself yet more closely with foreign 
missions, in which he has always been deeply 
interested. He has been asked to go to Rus- 
sia as agent of the missionary boards of this 
country to report from personal investigation 
the religious conditions in Russia. Though 
Dr. Hulbert’s active service in the seminary 
will cease in September, he will be considered 
for the following year as a professor on leave 
of absence. As Professor Hulbert had con- 
templated this step for some time and had 
made it known to the trustees, the board was 
prepared to choose a successor and Rey. Calvin 
M. Clark, pastor of Center Church, Haverhill, 
Mass., was elected. 

On Tuesday afternoon all exercises were 
omitted that the faculty might attend the 
funeral services of Hon. B. B. Thacher, for 
many years a trustee and benefactor of the 
seminary. The Senior reception was held at 
the house of Professor and Mrs. Denio. 

The alumni meeting was addressed by Rev. 
Herbert A. Jump of Brunswick, whose theme 
was Human Progress. Recurring to a former 
custom, intermitted for the past few years, the 
students delivered the addresses at the grad- 
uating exercises. Those receiving diplomas 
were: Ernest Albert Bolt (two-year diploma) 
Albert Lewellyn Hill, George Albert Logan, 
Peter John MaciInnes, William Collins Hains- 
worth Moe, Harry Jenkinson Newton, Frank 
Ernest Smith, Ernest Lionel}Wismer. 

A two-years diploma was granted, out of 
course, to Frederick Fearing of the class of 
1899 and the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
was conferred by the trustees on William 
Herman Holtze, 1904. Of the eight who grad- 
uated, two have been carrying supplementary 
work at the University of Maine, two will 
enter the Junior class at Bowdoin and one the 
Junior class at Yale next fall. M. A. H. 


The appeal of Rev. A.S. Crapsey of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., from the recent decree of a diocesan 
court to the higher judicial tribunal of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church assures that church 
of continued discussion of the doctrinal and 
ethical issues involved in his case. 
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are economical as well as good. You 
don’t pay for bone or gristle when you buy them. 


Nothing goes into a Libby can but clean, 
lean, well-cooked meat that is ready to eat. 

Libby's Products are time and trouble and 
money-savers—and appetite stimulators. 

Libby's Boneless Chicken with Mayonnaise 
Dressing makes a quick salad, yet as delicious 
a oneas you ever ate. It is adi chicken, and 
all good chicken—mostly white meat. 


Try it when you're hurried or hungry. 


Booklet free, “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat."* Write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. | 
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Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters {| . 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 
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Taffetas, Panamas, | 
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fabrics. We will make | 
to your order any gar- 
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Summer Catalogue of 
Suits and Skirts, from 
apy of our materials, 
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prices. 
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satisfaction or refund your money. 
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We Send Free our new Summer Book of 
New Work Fashions, showing the latest styles 
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You cannot be_well unless your stomach and bowels are right. 


The thing to right them is 
At your druggist’s. 
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Current Evangelism 
Torrey and Alexander in Atlanta 


BY REV. HENRY H. PROCTOR, D. D. 


These famous evangelists with their retinue 
of workers spent May in Atlanta. Great 
preparations had been made for their coming 
‘by the Business Men’s Gospel Union, former 
‘Governor Northen, chairman, under whose 
auspices they came. The press before and 
‘during the meetings rend3red loyal and ample 
service. An auditorium seating 5,000 was 
improvised out of a skating rink in the 
center of the city. 

The general lines pursued elsewhere were 
repeated here. The workers were finely or- 
ganized, and the principle of the division of 
labor received fitting recognition. To the 
Southern mind, fond of the imaginative and 
the impassioned, Dr. Torrey’s quiet, unde- 
monstrative demeanor did not particularly 
appeal; yet his solid worth as a plain, prac- 
tical preacher was recognized. His inter- 
pretation of Scripture aroused criticism, 
especially among progressive thinkers. His 
‘drastic attacks on popular amusements were 
mot generally relished. Mr. Alexander re- 
ypeated his triumphs in chorus leading here, 
‘and from the human point of view was the 
weal drawing card of the meeting. Both were 
re-enforced by effective helpers, Dr. Torrey 
by Mr. Jacoby, that tireless, tactful soul- 
winner, and Mr. Alexander by Mr. Butler, 
whose solo singing captivated all hearts. 

At the forty-eight meetings in the main 
auditorium there was an estimated attendance 
of 150,000. Hight meetings for business men 
in the center of the city had an attendance 
of 1,300. The total number converted was 
1,127, of whom it was estimated that over 
half were reclaimed church members. The 


BUILDING FOOD 


To Bring the Babies Around 
: ie 
When a little human machine (or a large 
one) goes wrong, nothing is so important as 
the selection of food to bring it around again. 

‘* My little baby boy fifteen months old had 
pneumonia, then came brain fever, and no 
sooner had he got over these than he began 
to cut teeth and, being so weak, he was fre- 
quently thrown into convulsions,’’ says a Col- 
orado mother. 

**T decided a change might help, so took him 
to Kansas City for a visit. When we got there 
he was so very weak when he would cry he 
would sink away and seemed like he would 
die. 

** When I reached my sister’s home she said 
immediately that we must feed him Grape- 
Nuts and, although I had never used the food, 
we got some and for a few days gave him just 
the juice of Grape-Nuts and milk. He got 
stronger so quickly we were soon feeding him 
the Grape-Nuts itself and in a wonderfally 
short time he fattened right up and became 
strong and well. 

“*That showed me something worth know- 
ing and, when later on my girl came, I raised 
her on Grape: Nuts and she is a strong, healthy 
baby and has been. You will see from the 
little photograph I send you what a strong, 
chubby youngster the boy is now, but he 
didn’t look anything like that before we found 
this nourishing food. Grape-Nuts nourished 
him back to strength when he was so weak 
he couldn’t keep any other food on his stom- 
ach.’’? Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy 
and healthy condition upon Grape-Nuts and 
¢eream. The food contains the elements nature 
demands, from which to make the soft gray 
filling in the nerve centers and brain. A well- 
fed brain and strong, sturdy nerves absolutely 
insure a healthy body. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
**The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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children’s meeting was particularly disappoint- 
ing, there being present only about 590, when 
ten times that number was expected. This 
was especially due to the published opposition 
of a leading rector of the Episcopal church. 
Children converted numberei 135. 

The evangelists made no charges for their 
services, expressing themselves ag willing to 
take anything given them. The cost of the 
mission was about $6,000, of which one third 
had not been raised at the close of the meet- 
ings. 

A number of persons of high political sta- 
tion made confession. The most remarkable 
reconversion was that of Sam Small, the evan- 
gelist, erstwhile associated with Sam Jones. 
The meeting came almost to a standstill, but 
at his conversion the tide turned, and it is 
predicted that he will return to evangelistic 
labors. 

An unfortunate thing about the meeting 
was that practically two fifths of the city’s 
population was virtually excluded by the spirit 
of caste. Of the 50,000 blacks practically none 
were seen at the meeting; they were neither 
invited nor expected. Before coming Dr. Tor- 
rey had expressed the desire to preach to the 
colored people, negotiations to this end for 
one service were entered upon between the 
business committee and the Colored Ministers’ 
Union, but on account of the unwillingness of 
the committesa to grant a reasonable hour for 
the meetings the negotiations fell through. 
Mr. Alexander and some of the workers 
conducted one or two services at the First 
Congregational Church, winning more than a 
score of converts among the men of darker 
hue for whom Christ died. Dr. Torrey is a 
life member of the A. M. A., and this caste 
spirit hedging him about must have been a 
real grief to him. Nevertheless, it is hoped 
that the work done by the evangelists will 
eventually cause the weakening, if not destrue- 
tion of the lines of racial caste. It is hard to 
see whit greater cutcome than this there 
could be to these meetings, for the conven. 
tional religion of the South tends to strengthen 
this spirit of division between black and white. 


Dr. Ostrom at Mankato, Minn. 


Two of the strongest of the Chapman band, 
Dr. Henry Ostrom and Dr. Henry W. Stough, 
assisted by singers Hillis and Bemus, closed 
a two weeks’ campaign in Mankato, Minn., in 
May. Eleven churches and the Y. M. C. A. 
united in two districts, using the buildings 
of the First Presbyterian and First Baptist 
churches and the Opera House for a men’s 
meeting Sunday afternoons. The large direct 
results cannot be tabulated for a long time to 
come, as the work only began with the de- 
parture of the evangelists. The churches are 
roused to the work of soul-winning as not 
for a ganeration. The message of the evan- 
gelists was strong and positive, and their 
candor, breadth and sweetness have disarmed 
a long-standing prejadice against revival work. 

Among special features were the children’s 
meetings conducted by Dr. Stough, with a 
children’s parade through the principal streets, 
and a unique service for old people conducted 
by Dr. Ostrom. One day was observed as 
Church Day, the different churches meeting 
with their pastors in the morning in their own 
buildings, and then in the afternoon going 
out through the city to look up lost sheep, 
while the pastor3 gathered to pray for their 
efforts. A street meeting was held one Satur- 
day evening, and the morning and afternoon 
of the closing day were devoted to a confer- 
ence for pastors and workers from the sur- 
rounding towns. Mankato has had the repu- 
tation of being one of the hardest towns of 
the Northwest in which to do religious work, 
but the evangelists say they have never had a 
more attentive hearing or found better bands 
of personal workers. This simultaneous cam- 
paign, with what will flow from it, marks a 
new epoch in the religious history of the city. 
Some of the pastors say they would hardly 
recognize their churches. E. L. H. 
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October 31. 


Correspondingly low rates from 
all cities east of Chicago. 

The land of sunshine and in- 
vigorating mountain air offers 
you renewed health and robust 
vitality. 


Modern hotels with every lux- 
ury. Comfortable boarding 
houses at a reasonable outlay. 
Two splendid fast trains daily 
over the only double track rail- 
way between Chicago and the 
Missouri River via the 


Chicago, 
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All agents sell tickets via this 
line. 
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New England’s Great Apostle 


(¥Y. P. S. C. £. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 24-30. John Eliot and Missions 
among the Indians. 2 Tim. 2:-1-13. 


Prayers and pains through faith in Jesus 
Christ will do anything.—John Eliot. 

My understanding leaves me, my memory 
fails me, my utterance jails me; but, I thank 
God, my charity holds out still.—John Eliot 
speaking near the end of his life. 


As we think of John Eliot the vision of a 
strong, sweet, persevering man rises before 
us. Born near London, Eng., in 1604, he 
spent his boyhood in N.zing, graduating from 
Cambridge in 1622. Later we find him teach- 
ing in the school of Rey. Thomas Hooker, 
afterwards one of the founders of Connecticut. 
Realizing that the opposition that had exiled 
Hooker would make it impossible for him to 
preach freely, he sailed for Boston, arriving 
in 1631. He ministered to the Boston church 
for a year and then went to Roxbury where 
he labored faithfully for over fifty-seven years. 

While devoting himself to the interests of 
his parish he was preparing for his mission” 
to the Indians by receiving into his household 
an Indian boy who acted as interpreter and 
teacher of the Indian tongue. In 1646 Eliot 
went to Nonantum, a part of the present city 
of Newton, and there spoke to Waban’s tribe. 
They listened attentively and asked such in- 
telligent questions as, ‘‘ Whether Jesus Christ 
did understand, or God did understand, Indian 
prayers?’’ HKliot sought to gather his converts 
in a town built after the English fashion, and 
Nonantum not proving suitable, he laid outa 
town at Natick, with gardens, orchards, homes 
and schoolhouse-meetinghouse combined. The 
greatest actual monument to his untiring labors 
is the translation of the Bible into the Indian 
tongue, but his many acts of kindvess are even 
a finer monument to his deep human interests 
and rare charity. Never neglecting his Rox- 
bury church for his missionary labors, he con- 
tinued active in both until the infirmities of 
age crept upon him. He died May 20, 1690, 
at the age of eighty six, exclaiming with his 
last ‘breath, ‘“‘Welcome joy!’? His works 
lived after him, not only in the minds of 


DOCTOR EXPLAINS 


His Article in the Medical Magazine 
About Coffee. 


One of the most famous medical publica- 
tions in the United States is the Alkaloidal 
Clinic, in a recent number of which an en- | 
tertaining article on coffee by a progressive 
physician and surgeon was published. In 
explaining his position in the matter this 
physician recently said: | 

**In the article in question I really touched 
but lightly upon the merits of Postum Food 


Coffee. I have had several cases of heart 


trouble, indigestion and nervousness where 
a permanent cure) was effected by merely 
using Postum in place of coffee without any 


‘other treatment. 


- “In my own family I have used Postum 
for three years and my children actually cry 
for it and will not be satisfied with any other 
beverage. Indeed they refuse to eat until 


they have had the customary cup of Postum 


and as it is a rebuilder and does nothing but 
good I am only too ‘glad to let them have it. 

**To get the best results we boil the Postum 
at least 20 minutes and it is then settled by 
adding a little cold water, then the addition 
of fresh cream makes’a beverage I now pre- 
fer to the very best coffee.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is a 
wonderfully quick and sure rebuilder. Ten 
days’ trial in place of coffee proves it. 

Lookin packages for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.””. 
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those he taught, but in the formation of so 
cieties in England for the propagation of the 
gospel, and the inspiration, he gave succeed 
ing workers, notably the devoted young 
Brainerd, who a century later, spent himself 
for the Indians. 


Lessons for today. The last missionary 
whom we considered, John Williams of the 
South Sea Islands, and John Eliot worked in 
far separated quarters of the globe but they 
may be contrasted to advantage and their 
points of resemblance also noted. Eliot comes 
nearer home to American Christians, espe- 
cially New Englanders, inasmuch as strong 
churches of our order bear his name and 
memorials can be seen in Newton, Natick 
and the Massachusetts State Hcuse. A profit- 
able exercise with Eliot as the central fisure 
has been prepared by the Woman’s Home Mis 
sionary Association, Congregational House, 
Boston, which will send copies containing also 
a valuable list of reference-books to any one. 


L like Eliot’s combination of fidelity to pres- 
ent tasks along with alertness to new oppor 
tunities. He did not shirk his church duties 
when he began to minister unto the Indians. 
It is our privilege and duty while performing 
the Christian service at hand, to be open-eyed 
to new ventures into some untilled part of 
the vineyard. Moreover Eliot stood with the 
ablest modern missionaries in his valuation 
both of evangelistic and educational elements. 
His prayer, ‘‘ Before we die may we be so 
happy as to see a good school encouraged in 
every plantation of the country,” well repre- 
sents this pioneer Christian educator. 


And like every great servant of God there 


was something finer in the man than in any-, 


thing he did. Some might have called him 
odd and old-fashioned and visionary in some 
of his schemes for the social and political or- 
ganization of New England, but all felt the ab- 
solute simplicity, sincerity and utter self-for- 
getfulness of the man. He who does Christian 
work in any age must first of all make it clear 
that he is Christ’s man. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JUNE 8 


Mrs. B. F. Hamilton presided. Miss Mary L. 
Hammond of Chihuahua, Mexico, was present 
and gave a report of her visit to the Interna- 
tional Institute for Girls in Madrid. A friend 
and correspondent of Mrs. Golick for many 
years, she went with eyes and heart open to 
the success of that school. She followed this 
account with pictures of the school at Chi- 
huahua, where her efforts have been given 
for several years until, for health reasons, 
a long furlough was necessary. 

Attention. was called to the fact that Miss 


Seibert and Miss Alice Smith would on Satur- |’ 


day, set out upon their long journey to Um- 
zambe, South Africa, and that others of the 
young missionaries will ere long be on their 
way to their respective fields. 

These meetings will now be suspended until 
Oc ober. 


The Home. Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich............. $11 75 
A Friend, East Orange, N.J...............++-. 10.00 
A Friend, Brooklyn, N. Y.........-.....00e008 5.00 
Mrs. E. H. Little, Newburyport............... 2 00 
Mrs. A. A. Tanner, Providence, R. I.......... 2.00 
Lee iene SONS) Sogo moc obeninbicn O xoordoncko oie baricied 2.00 
BRPPLIOU Hace sss eudae ea guls Seley sleds ecg een 2 00 
Mrs. C. F. Strunz, South Glastonbury, Ct..... 200 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich............. $30.00 


Make the measure of your treatment of 
each man not his desert, but your greatness 
of spirit.—Chips from a Western Philosophy. 
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Instead of keeping unemployed funds you expect to use 

later, let them bear earnings at 5% until such time you 

are ready for them. We can handle such funds as 
profitably for you as more permanent accounts. 
We Are Paying 5% on Savings 
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Minister 
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asks the CENTRAL CHRIS- 
EN ADVOCAULH Ss 9 Iivakt 
then answers its own 
with this admirable 


paper 

question 
advice: 

‘« Better take out an insurance 

! policy, not too large, not beyond 


what he can afford. Better take 
it out in the ‘old line com- 
panies.’ ”’ 


The Prudential 


‘ 


is an ‘‘old-line company ’’ and 
issues policies particularly at- 

f tractive to ministers and men in 
professional life. 


Send for Specimen 
Policy. Use Coupon. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 
Home Office : 
NEWARK,N.J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
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Without committing myselfto any action, 
I shall be glad to receive, free, particulars 
and rates of Policies. 


When Buying 
Silver 


remember that the maker’s mark on silver | 
plated ware isthe only means of identifying the |, 
best. Bearin mind that forks, spoons, i) \ee 
etc., stamped with the famous trade mark 


“TBAT ROGERS BROS.” 


are on the highest grade made. With this imprint asa 
guide you can buy “ Silver Plate that Wears’’ as safely 
asanexpert. This stamp is also a guarantee that each piece 
is perfect in artistic design and finish. Before you buy 
send for our New Catalogue “T-65.” 


Leading dealers sell our goods. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor ) 


Cold Dry Air Storage 


Logical = = Scientific 


The Gilchrist Cold Dry Air Storage is 
the most practical and scientific way of 
storing Furs during the warm season. The 
absolute dryness and unvarying cold in 
the storage chamber adds somewhat to the 
life of the skins as well as to ‘the luster of 
the furs. The cost is insignificant, and your 
garments are absolutely protected against 
all loss. Letius have your Furs and the 
A postal card 
or telephone message will bring a man to 


worry is ours, not yours. 


get your Furs and any other garments 


which you may desire to have stored. 
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All Materials CLEANSED or DYED > 
and refinished properly 


Gloves Real Laces and Small Articles can be sent 
by mail Larger bundles by express 


YOU CAN RELY ON 
LEWANDOS 
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Che In=Coming Foreigner 


A Challenge to the Wative Stock 


of other countries, New England would be empty. While the 

latest foreigner may not compare favorably with the native 
stock, what of the second and third generations of foreigners? They 
are forging to the front, partly because of their virility and ambition, 
and partly through the sacrifice of the homes to educate their children. 
The rising scale of foreign population is on a better level than the fall- 
ing scale of the native population. If the old New England stock is 
not willing to sacrifice as it used to, and if the New England boy is 
not as ambitious as his grandfather, I thank God that he is sending 
us those who are willing to sacrifice and anxious to rise; and that 
he is giving this challenge to the old stock: Rise up and show your- 
selves! If we do not see and feel it, it is to our shame. We are 
not the elect of God unless we prove our election, and if he can do 
better for the world through some other stock and religion than 
through the native stock and Protestant religion, let him work in 
his own way. 


f GOD were not pouring into New England out of the riches 


PRESIDENT TUCKER 


At the New Hampshire Association 


The- Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON 


Chicago 
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Federation an Early Policy 
BY EDWARD WARREN CAPEN 


At the present time much interest is taken 
in the movement for co-operation and federa- 
tion by missionaries abroad. Too much credit 
cannot be given for these attempts to forget 
differences and present a united front to the 
enemy. At the same time, it is only fair to 
call attention to the fact that this is but a re- 
turn to the principles of the missionary pio- 
neers of nearly a hundred years ago. 

At Salem, Mass., Feb. 7, 1812, Rev. Samuel 
Worcester, the corresponding secretary, de- 
livered the instructions of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board to the first mis- 
sionaries who were about to sail for India. 
Missionary statesman as he was, he antici- 
pated the modern movement in the following 
words: 


The Christian missionaries of every Protes- 
tant denomination, sent from Europe to the 
East, you will regard as your brethren, the 
servants of the same Master, and engaged in 
the same work with yourselves. With them 
your only competition will be, who shall dis- 
play most of the spirit, and do most for the 
honor of Christ; with them you will be ready 
to cultivate the best understanding, and to re- 
ciprocate every Christian and friendly office; 
and with them you will cheerfully co-operate, 
as far as consistently you can, in any measure 
for the advancement of the common cause. 
However it may be with others, let it never, 
dear brethren, be your fault, if among the 
converts to Christianity in the East, every one 
shall say, ‘‘I am of Pau), and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas, and I of Christ; ’’ but re- 
member that there ‘‘is one body and one 
Spirit, even as believers are all called in one 
hope of their calling; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all and in them all.” 


Such were the instructions. How were they 
carried out? The missionaries followed them 
to the letter, and, what is more, found the 
same spirit of brotherline3s in missionaries of 
other boards. 

While the missionaries to Ceylon were at 
Colombo in 1816, awaiting the determination 
of their stations, the church of Mr. Chater, a 
Baptist missionary, united with the American 
mission church in celebrating the communion 
with each other alternately; and the infant 
child of Mr. Meigs was baptized in the Baptist 
chapel. An Anglican clergyman in Colombo 
requested the missionaries to instruct a group 
of educated natives in theology. This service 
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was performed by Mr. Poor. After the mis. ! 
sion had actually begun its work, there was 
the closest co-operation between it and the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
at their neighboring station, Nellore. Our 
missionaries used the Exglish press, and Mr. 
Knight of that mission assisted our men in 
many ways. The closeness of this tie was in- 
creased by intermarriages between the mem- 
bers of the two missions. 

The same spirit of c)-operation prevailed 
in Bombay. By 1825 several boards were at 
work in that vicinity. In the fall of that year 
representatives of four missions under the 
London Missionary Society, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Scottish Missionary 
Society met in the American Mission chapel 
at Bombay and formed the Bombay Mission- 
ary Union. The purpose was, ‘Sto promote 
Christian fellowship, and to consult on the 
best means of advancing the kingdom of 
Christ’? in India. The basis was belief in 
**the distinguishing doctrines of the reforma- 
tion without compromising any of those ten- 
ets on which” the members might ‘‘con- 
scientiously differ.”” Any Protestant mission 
might join the association and its annual 
meeting was to be open ‘‘to all Protestant 
missionaries, ministers and others... dis- 
posed to promote its object.”” The union was 
nota mereform. Shortly afterwards the rep- 
resentatives of the London society consulted 
with the Bombay mission regarding the ex 
pediency of commencing a mission in that 
city. 

Present tasks would have been simpler had 
the spirit of the fathers actuated their children. 


Chancellor MacCracken of the University 
of New York resently produced statistics of 
that institution’s alumni showing that during 
the decade of 1895-1904, as compared with the 
preceding one, eleven per cent. fewer gradu- 
ates choose law, medicine or divinity, the 
same percentage of gain being found in the 
list of those choosing the teaching profession. 
He explained the facts thus: First, in and 
around New York City the teaching profes- 
sion has increased in dignity and reputation 
(and he might have added in remuneration). 
Second, ‘‘ philanthropic spirits find in teaching 
today, compared with other professions, lar- 
ger scope than ever before. Law is less al- 
truistic as a profession and more commercial 
than a generation ago. Theology is waiting 
for new statements of what to teach and how 
to teach.”’ 


Louis C. Tiffany. 
sketches and estimates. 


Madison Avenue 
New 


TIFFANY @) STVDIOS 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


The success of the Tiffany Stvdios in Church 
Decoration is found in their consistent attempts 
to elevate the beauty of religion and to empha- 
size its depth by simple, restful effects, rather 
than by complex ornamentation. 

All Church Decoration is planned and exe- 
cuted under the personal supervision of Mr. 


The Tiffany Stvdios will be pleased to men- 
tion Churches decorated by them, also to furnish 


‘ 


and 45th Street 
York 
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* [Our Benevolent*Societies 5 & 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston 5 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph 8. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Centra 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational] and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La dalle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to- H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rey. Charles: 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Emeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 10B 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Con- 
gre ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 

. A C. A, Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoormTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen_ states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. OIICOS, O82) Ch ee House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congrosanee House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer, 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

e Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda; 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as - 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to-which, however. 
it makes annual ape het Orders for pooks and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
0. 8. S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Bostqn; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.”) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
“Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St.,N. ¥ ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 par Ie pre ca House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral | religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited, 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Cong oeeone, House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ul pit gare in Massachusetts and in other states. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston, Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. _Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; 0. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston, 


Women’s Organizations 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MIssions, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
EK. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WomAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, Of Bos- 


ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You : 


See Reviewed — 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from - 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


e e e es 
Pacific Theological Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 

Seat of State University. 

Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. Teaching positive and con- 
structive. Special facilities in English Language and 
Literature, History, Apologetics, Philosophy, Sociology 
and Practical Work. Olassical, English and Special 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and 
¢flimate unexcelled. Year opens Aug. 14. Address 

President J. K. MCLEAN. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Seay 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


OAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for college men. 
pe 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H. M. 
SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, II. 


CONNECTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
H ARTFORD tian Ministry. vee to College 
Graduates of all Denominations 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Bees aera: SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept, 26, 1906. ddress THE DEAN. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for graduates of Colleges and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a degree. 

Diploma Course prepares young men and women 
for positions as salaried Bib)e school superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teachers, field secre- 
taries, missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 22d 
year begins September 26, 1906. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminary 


74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E, I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The Congregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
anformation about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, wpon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 
no expense to the subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers. 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a Rne. ; 


AMERIOAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; \ncorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
Condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leedap seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 
WILLIAM OC. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rey. G@. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE CO, PINNEO, Treasurer, 
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WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Single copies 2 cts.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 
BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 
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The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be Riven at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11} inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 
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FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS 


There is no nicer present for the Clergyman 
to give the Brides than 


The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service, which is practically the SAME AS THAT 
USED IN THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN book of Com- 
MON WORSHIP, and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44x 6%), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - 0.75 net 


*,* Copies will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of mar- 
riage, will be stamped in gold on cover FREE if not 
more than two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


E ¢ or i 
At Last a Perfect Calendar 


Is there a member of your family away from home? 
A friend in a distant State or in Fore Lands? 
A friend in the Army or Navy? A Missionary? 
A favorite Pastor; Teacher or Club President? 
A “shut-in "’ invalid friend ? 
A friend in any isolated place? 
(Look on Globes below.) 
PUT SUMMER WORK INTO THIS 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 

A Daily Calendar designed for individual 
preparation, or compiled by a group of 
mutual friends contributing Greetings. 
EDWARD BOK says — 

‘I know of no present that bas in it the possi- 
bility of more genuine pleasure.” 
Handsomely illuminated Back, sett of artistically 
dated sheets, necessary fasteners fir binding, every- 
thing complete, ready to prepare, with our brochure 
“Just How to Do It.” 


Unlimited Possibilities— Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 


New Britaia, Conn. 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your church or 
Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 


By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRIOK 
and MAIN. 


256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 


A returnable copy for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published by the publishers of the famous 
“‘Gospel Hymns.” 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorpogmted 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and ENBALMERS 
2326 and 8338 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73 


BELLS. | 


. 
Steel Alloy Church and Schoot Betis. 2 ~Send for ~ 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbere, 


crne ELE SSS 
Chime a Specratts 


Peal McSuane Beit Founory Co., Bactimoge, Mo., U.S.A 
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American Board Annual Meeting Announcement 


1 


The next Annual Meeting of the Board undoubtedly will be the greatest in its history, celebrating, as it does, the 
centennial of the Haystack Prayer Meeting, and the birth of the Foreign Missionary Movement in America. Every indi- 
cation points to a widespread interest in this meeting and a large attendance. 


The program is now completed as to its main features. After the opening session at North Adams, Mass., Tuesday 
P.M, Oct. 9, and the Annual Sermon in the evening by Pres. George A. Gates, D. D., the Board will adjourn to spend 
Wednesday at Williamstown, five miles away, where the special centennial exercises will be held. The morning program: 
provides for student meetings in the village church, and an academic service in the beautiful new college chapel, under 
the auspices of Williams College, including a procession, a choral service, an academic addressyand the bestowing of 
degrees upon distinguished missionaries. The afternoon services will be held out of doors, near the monument (weather 
permitting), with addresses by Dr. A. J. Brown of the Presbyterian Board, Dr. Edward Judson (son of Adoniram Judson) 
representing the Baptists and Dr. W. E. Cobb representing the Dutch Reformed denomination, greetings from mission 
lands by a notable group of native Christians, and a sunset prayer meeting conducted by Luther D. Wishard. In the 
evening three meetings will be held simultaneously, with such speakers as Pres. Henry Churchill King, John R, Mott and 
Harlan P. Beach, together with prominent missionaries. 


The Thursday and Friday meetings will be held at North Adams, with addresses by Rev. 8S. M. Zwemer, the cele- 
brated Arabian missionary, and other prominent men. 


Do not fail to attend this centennial. It will be a great occasion. Make your plans now. It is suggested that 
churches make it possible for their pastors to attend by paying their expenses. Free entertainment is offered to mission- 
aries, corporate members and theological students. Board and lodging at reduced prices can be obtained for others by 
writing to Clinton Q. Richmond, Chairman of Entertainment Committee, North Adams, Mass. 


The leading feature of the Haystack Centennial should be the freeing of the Board from debt through),the success 
of the Million Dollar Campaign. To gather around the haystack monument for prayer and praise while a debt rests upon 
the American Board would be most unfortunate, not to use a stronger word. Let all our churches and friends rally during 
these closing months of our year so that the million dollars may be raised, and the entire force of the centennial be 
turned toward advancing our work all over the world. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


FRANK H. WIeGIN, Treasurer. CoRNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 
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VERMONT 


Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS : 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Boston University 
Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 
College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place, ; 


School of Medicine 


Address peas J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
ve. 


ACADEMY. 
N ENDOWED SCHOOL of the highest standards. College Preparatory, Scientific, Music and Art 
courses. Nine modern buildings, including gymnasium, library, commodious dining hall, separate dormi- 
tories for girls and boys, infirmary and cottages. Fine athletic field, tennis and basket-ball grounds. 


36 acres in school park. An ideal location, able teachers, progressive methods, and an excellent equipment, 
including new laboratories and workshops, make study successful and create a school life unusually earnest 


and attractive. Terms moderate. 
Address JOHN L. ALGER, A. M., Principal, Saxtons River, Yt. 


wRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Graduate Department . MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


sem eeePoniy, Address Dean BE Bowne, zsoace | WHEATON SEMINARY 


set St. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
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W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


July 5 to August 15, 1906 


Courses for teachers in secondary schools, college 
students, artists, and others. Tuition, $20 to $30 per 
course. For men and women. No entrance examina- 
tion. Reduced railway rates. For the Announcement 
and particulars, address J. L. LOVE, Chairman, 16 Uni- 
versity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 65th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, Physical 
and emical Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 
ens = Se address = OSEPH H. 
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72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 

aratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 

igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex 

erienced teachers; native French and German. New 

rick nasium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-bal , field-hockey golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 

For the thorough preparation of teachers for public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching 
in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission, June 28 and 29. 

For catalogue and circular giving full information, 
address E. H, RUSSELL, Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER, 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12,1906. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. ATIEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 
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Event and Comment 


ATIVE RESIDENTS of Boston 

hardly realize what a new city has 
risen on the foundations of the old and 
supplanted it. Many of 
them will read Professor 
Steiner’s article in this issue as though it 
were written of a place they had never 
visited. Eyes, ears, and a tongue not 
classic but polyglot are needed for ‘‘see- 
ing Boston”’ today. Probably the major- 
ity of native-born Americans who do 
business in it live outside of it. At any 
rate they are in a minority in it. The 
citizen and the Christian who would do 
the best service for constructing the new 
Boston must have a discerning vision of 
the possibilities of manhood in these 
strangers who have invaded and taken 
possession of the inheritance of which 
his ancestors were proud, and a sympa- 
thetic spirit to give them welcome, A 
very ancient Word of God deserves to be 
revived among us now, ‘‘The stranger 
that sojourneth with you shall be as the 
home born among you, and thou shalt 
love him as thyself.’’ The Irishman, Ger- 
man and Scandinavian have already set 
the stamp of their nationalities on Boston. 
The blood of the Russian and Polish Jew, 
the Greek, Syrian, Armenian and I[talian 
is going to blend in the life of the new 
city. The opportunity of those now liy- 
ing in it to lay abiding foundations is far 
greater and more complex than was that 
of the Puritans who settled here almost 
three centuries ago, and perhaps is as 
dimly foreseen. The message of Presi- 
dent Tucker on our cover page is perti- 
nent for the whole country and Profes- 
sor Steiner’s article well illustrates its 
meaning. 


The New Boston 


HE MASSACHUSETTS HOME 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY is per- 
haps more mindful than Professor 
Steiner knows of the 

n presence of foreigners 
in Boston. It main- 
tains a service for Greeks in Pilgrim Hall 
on Sunday afternoons under the leader- 
ship of a Greek minister, Rey. Stephen 
Vaitses. A Greek brotherhood has been 
formed with fifteen members. In the 
same place an Armenian service is held 
on Sunday mornings with an attendance 
of about seventy-five. The society has 
a general missionary at work among 
Turkish-speaking Armenians in Greater 
Boston. Ithelps to publish the Gotchnag, 
the only Armenian religious newspaper in 
this country, which circulates from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It has two Ital- 
ian workers in the North End and a 
Norwegian church in the South End. It 


Our Work for 
Foreigners in Bosto: 


. has a French church, meeting in the 


chapel of the Central Congregational 
Church, which helps to support a French 
Young Women’s Home anda Y. W.C. A. 
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Several Finnish preachers are at work 
under the auspices of the society in 
different parts of the city. It has a 
Swedish minister for the Scandinavian 
seamen coming into port. He meets all 
Scandinavian immigrants, and has charge 
of the Scandinavian Seaman’s and Immi- 
grants’ Home on Webster Street. The 
society had a work among the Syrians 
which it handed over to the Baptists, as 
there is not room at present for two de- 
nominations to work among them. Our 
society could extend its service in these 
and other directions if it had more funds, 
and it offers opportunity for co-operation 
to all who are willing to contribute to this 
work. 


HE UNION of Christians is not pro- 

moted by controversy over details of 
organization while the question remains 
unsettled as to whether 
union is desirable. That 
question was unanimously 
answered in the affirmative by the dele- 
gates to the Dayton council representing 
Congregationalists, United Brethren and 
Methodists. It was also agreed that union 
is feasible. Some of our brethren appear 
to be attempting to demonstrate that 
union is not desirable by describing con- 
ditions under which it would not be 
feasible. It is safe to say that the large 
majority of these three denominations 
agree that their union is desirable. It 
can be accomplished if the spirit of unity 
prevails which is described in Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s article elsewhere printed. No 
conditions of union are fixed as yet. Those 
conditions are desired and are being sought 
which will best conserve what is of abiding 
value in all these bodies and will best 
promote their real union and united use- 
fulness in future years. If those who 
desire union will live in the unity of spirit 
for which we all pray, and place emphasis 
on the things which will secure it rather 
than on possible obstacles, this union will 
be accomplished with the spiritual revival 
and the material advancement of all. 


The Approach to 
Church Union 


T VARIOUS points Congregational- ° 


ists and United Brethren are com- 
ing into closer fraternal relations to their 
mutual advantage, 
especially along edu. 
eational lines. At 
Annville, Pa, near 
Harrisburg, is the Lebanon Valley Col- 
lege. Itis beautifully situated. Its hand- 
some stone and brick dormitories, library, 
administration building, music hall, etc., 
or an ample campus, witness to the es- 
teen in which United Brethren hold higher 
education. Every year some of its stu- 
dents go to Yale for post-graduate studies. 
Several of them have graduated from the 


Fraternity between 
United Brethren and 
Congregationalists 


Yale Divinity School, some filling Congre- 
gational pulpits and some returning to 
United Brethren pastorates. Of the 350 
students in the college about three.quar- 
ters are from United Brethren families, 
the most of them from the interior coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania. Two of its pro- 
fessors are to join the faculty of the 
American International Institute, Spring- 
field, Mass. Town and college united last 
week in graduation festivities. The Com- 
mencemeat Day oration was given by the 
editor of The Congregationalist. 


ONGREGATIONALISTS apparently 

have decided to take no notice, as a 
denomination, of the tercentenary of 
American Congregation- 
alism, although a com- 
mittee was appointed by 
our last National Council, to consider a 
memorial to celebrate that anniversary. 
We are glad to learn that our Unitarian 
friends are alive to the significance of the 
anniversary. It was in 1606 that the 
church was organized in Scrooby, Eng., 
which the next year immigrated to Hol- 
land, and finally found its way to these 
shores. This old First Church of Plym- 
outh has plans worthy of the occasion. 
A celebration is to be held Aug. 1, which 
Governor Guild and ex-Governor Long 
have promised to attend. Addresses will 
be made by Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
Prof. Edward C. Moore of Harvard Divin- 
ity School. Seven churches which are 
regarded as off-shoots of this first organi- 
zation will be invited to be represented. 
May the spirit of the Pilgrims be revived 
in power in that assembly. 


ry 


Tercentenary of 
Congregationalism 


HE CONGREGATIONAL Education 

Society is in its ninetieth year. Its 
annual meeting was held in Pilgrim Hall, 
Boston, last week, with. 
its president, Rev. W. R. 
Campbell, in the chair. 
It has five colleges on the list of institu- 
tions receiving its aid, and twenty acad- 
emies. It has recently added to the num- 
ber the Schauffler Training School at. 
Cleveland, O., and a new academy for 
whites at Thorsby, Ala. Its work for 
foréign populations is constantly increas- 
ing and calls for much greater extension] 
The Schauffler school is training young 
women to do missionary work among 
Poles, Bohemians and Slovaks. The 
American International Institute at 
Springfield, Mass., which the society 
aids, is preparing Christian teachers and 
preachers for French and Italians, The 
society last year gave support to a new 
missionary training school for Finns at 
Revere, which graduated six students. 
this summer. It extends aid to the stu- 
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dents in the foreign departments of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, who are pre- 
paring to be German, Swedish, Danish 
and Norwegian pastors. In all, 180 stu- 
dents for the ministry received help from 
this society last year. The immigration 
commissioner at New York estimates 
that the foreign immigrants into this 
country for the year ending June 30 will 
reach one million, the largest number in 
our history. The work of this oldest of 
our home societies was never more needed 
than now, and never promised larger re- 
sults from investments which our churches 
may make through their contributions 
to it. 


FEDERAL GRAND JURY 

returned indictments against thir- 
teen well-known Nebraska cattlemen 
June 15, on charges of 
conspiracy to defraud the 
Government, subordination of perjury 
and illegal fencing of public lands. 

Armour & Co., Swift & Co. and two 
other leading meat packing companies 
were found guilty June 12, in the United 
States District Court, Kansas City, of 
accepting rebates from the C. B. & Q. 
road on export shipments on their prod- 
ucts; and the next day the railroad offi- 
cials were found guilty of the same 
defiance of law. 

A special jury, New York City, indicted 
two former vice-presidents of the Mutual 
Insurance Company, Dr. Walter R. Gil- 
lette and Robert J. Granniss for forgery 
and perjury in connection with their 
former administration of the company 
and while serving as witnesses before in- 
vestigating commissions. 

A special committee of the Massacbu- 
setts General Court recommends the 
expulsion of one member, Frank J. 
Gethro, for improper approaches to 
fellow-members- of the legislature and 
offering inducements for their votes, 
and that another member, Simon Swig, 
be censured for his contradictory evi- 
dence. 


What a Record! 


HE NEBRASKA indictments are 

simply another sensational chapter 
in the relentless war which Secretary of 
the Interior Hitch- 
cock has waged on 
the Pacific coast and in the West against 
men high up in the business and political 
world who have robbed the nation and 
cheated settlers in their manipulation of 
public lands. The Kansas City indict- 
ment of packers and a railroad is an 
illuminating sidelight—and not partic- 
ularly welcome just now—on the Chicago 
Beef Trust, on the criminal practices of 
that aggregation of unscrupulous men 
with whom the President is dealing vigor- 
ously. The indictment of the Mutual 
Insurance Company officials is only the 
first chapter, District Attorney Jerome 
says, of searching judicial investigation 
of the leading companies of the metrop- 
olis, as they were laxly conducted before 
Messrs. Alexander and Hyde took to 
fighting and the terrible revelations fol- 
lowed, The report on Massachusetts 
legislators indicates a better state of 


Sequels Not Discoveries 


affairs than some had feared existed, but. 


one bad enough in all conscience, and on 
which more light may yet be shed. Cor- 
poration influences are strong on Beacon 
Hill, but the overwhelming rejection in 
the;House of the bill permitting a merger 
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of steam and electric railroads in the 
state shows that the commonwealth is 
not ready yet to fall into the hands of a 
traction monopoly. 


EATH, judicial procedure and an in- 

vigorated public opinion have been 
bettering the personnel of the United 
States Senate of late. 
With the detection as 
criminals of Messrs. Mitchell of Oregon 
and Burton of Kansas, the death of the 
former and resignation of the latter, with 
the death of Mr. Gorman of Maryland, 
and the nomination to his place of the 
venerable and honorable Mr. Whyte, with 
the election of Mr. Dupont from Dele- 
ware and the final overwhelming defeat 
of the senatorial aspirations of Mr. J. 
Edward Addicks, with the advent of Mr. 
La Follette of Wisconsin and the virtual 
departure from the Senate of Messrs. 
Platt and Depew of New York, and with 
Rhode Island’s present effort to have at 
least one of her senators represent some- 
thing approaching popular interests, the 
upper chamber of our federal legislature 
not only is fuller now than it has been 
in many years but cleaner also, and more 
highly rated, thanks to the intellectual 
capacity shown during the Rebate Bill 
debate and the quick response the sena- 
tors made to what evidently was irre- 
sistible and fixed public opinion. Later 
elections and appointments will reflect 
the improved ethical tone of our life. 
Several commonwealths are preparing to 
substitute authentic, individualistic, con- 
science regarding men for the political 
and ‘‘special interests’’ pnppets who now 
represent them in Washington. 


The Senate Improved 


ROFESSOR BUCKHAM of Pacific 
- Seminary, speaking at Andover, and 
President Wheeler of the University of 
: California at Columbia 
California’s Lesson 3 : 
University’s Com- 
mencement, agree in saying that out of 
California’s loss she has gained; out of 
her lack she has learned. ‘‘ We always 
knew,” says President Wheeler, ‘‘ after a 
sort, that buildings and mechanism and 
equipment do not make a city, but now 
we have seen a city, robbed of everything 
but men, continue and reassert its life 
barehanded; we have learned the inner 
mystery of the high religion of being a 
good loser.’’——It is regrettable that the 
insurance companies—so many of them— 
are delaying payment of money due prop- 
erty owners in San Francisco and other 
devastated towns, and that some of them 
are planning to cut materially their pay- 
ment of fire losses when made, It is 
quite natural that the authorities should 
plan to retaliate by driving out of the 
state companies which’so act. It is easily 
possible to pillory them before the coun- 
try at large in a way so as to make them 
suffer for their course.——A representa- 
tive group of San Francisco financiers is 
now in the East endeavoring to secure a 
large loan from the national Government 
if possible. 


HITSUNDAY, June 8, was the day 

named by a joint letter of appeal 
from all Christian denominations in Eng- 
land to be observed as a day 
of prayer for church unity. 
It was marked by some im- 
pressive sermons pointing to the Angli- 


Church Unity 
in England 
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can Church as responsible for the con- 
tinuance of religious educational strife. 
Two examples were prominent, one by 
an Anglican, Canon Henson, at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, whose text was 
Matt. 7: 5, ‘‘Thou hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own eye,’’ 
etc. He said that as long as Anglicans 
believed in the exclusive validity of an 
Episcopalian ministry they would per- 
force travel the futile and familiar cycle 
which begins with sentiment and ends 
with disappointment; that all which the 
English Churchman means when he pleads 
for the restoration of visible fellowship 
is the natural desire of the natural man, 
that his side in a hotly contested con- 
test should win; and that there is either 
hypocrisy or shallowness in urging prayer 
for a unity obviously impossible. The 
other notable example was the sermon of 
a Congregationalist, Rev. J. H. Jowett 
of Birmingham, whose text was Rom. 
2: 24, ‘*The name of God is blasphemed 
among the Gentiles through you.” He 
said that the Anglican Church was 
sharply indicted for its assumed aris- 
tocracy and authority. He found nothing 
wrong with her doctrines or hymns, but 
her temper was often that of the shrew 
and her language was often that of Bil- 
lingsgate. The warfare of the churches 
was masculine, but their cordiality was 
effeminate. Though Churchmen and Non- 
conformists united in the appeal for 
prayer for unity, it would seem that con- 
siderable preliminary work is necessary 
in order that the prayer may be offered in 
faith. 


EGOTIATIONS are proceeding in the 
different states of Australia at the 
instance of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of 

sap arc de Australia between the Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists 

and Presbyterians. Joint committees 
have been formed in the different states, 
and from these sub-committees have been 
appointed. Considerable progress has 
been made, and the leaders are hopeful 
that practical results will issue. The best 
spirit has pervaded the consultations. 
It is not expected even by the most 
sanguine that organic union, even if 
practicable, is possible for many years. 
The results of the leaders’ deliberations, 
when their deliberations are completed, 
will, of course, have to go before the sey- 
eral congregations. It is remarkable, 
however, to find that professed adherents 
of Calvinism and professed adherents of 
Arminianism can discuss with perfect 
amity theological questions, and arrive 
at a common understanding. 
tists too have had their consultations 
about union. They have had some con- 
ferences with the Disciples of Christ 
about the possibility of amalgamation ; 
but the negotiations have been broken 
off, and these bodies are probably farther 
apart than they were before conferring. 
The lion in the way of union there is the 
place which the Disciples of Christ give 
to baptism in the scheme of salvation. 


ONGRESS plans to appropriate the 
wherewithal sufficient to allow the 


Department of State to raise our diplo- | 


matic representative at the 
Turkey and the porte to the rank of am- 
United States p = 

bassador, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and imperatively 
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needed in view of the large and growing 
interests of our nation in that country, 
and the critical condition of our relations 
with the Porte at this time. An ambassa- 
dor will have certain rights of access to 
the Sultan which will make more difficult 
' that high art of procrastination, evasion 
and untruth which the Turkish diplomats 
and their royal master so well know how 
to practice. Rey. Francis E. Clark of the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, has just said in the Christian 
Endeavor World: 

Thirteen years agoI wasin Turkey. Things 
were bad enough then, but they are worse 
now, more repressive, reactionary and archaic. 
If I should tell all I have heard from reliable 
sources, it would make my readers’ blood boil 
asit hasmademine. Cruelties, tortures, secret 
assassinations of Armenian and other Chris- 
tians—these are not things of the past, but are 
the horrible facts of the present year and 
month. Our own missions and schools are 
in a more perilous condition than ever, and 
since our American fleet was withdrawn from 
Smyrna with only the verbal assurances of 
the Porte that our schools and churehes would 
have as many privileges as those of other 
nations, these assurances have been utterly 
repudiated, and there seems no likelihood of 
Americans getting their rights until another 
fleet visits Turkish waters. To France, Eng- 
land, Germany are granted privileges that to 
our country are refused; and the discrimina- 
tion against American missions and Ameri- 
can schools is constantly more severe and 
irritating. ‘ 


Godlikeness without Knowing 
God 


The college student who has accepted 
modern conceptions of the universe as 
the scene of action for unvarying law 
faces perplexing questions as to the re- 
ality of a personal God and of com- 
munion with him. Will the religious life 
survive the loss of the consciousness of 
God as the Father counseling with his 
children and accept instead the idea of 
@ supreme spiritual force controlling 
human forces? 

President Pritchett, recently of the 
Massachusetts Iastitute of Technology, 
has discussed these questions in a series 
of talks to students, speaking with the 
frankness and friendliness which made 
him so strong and popular a leader of the 
students who came under his care. These 
talks have been published with the title, 
What is Religion? 

President Pritchett insists upon the real- 
ity of religion and its necessity for the best 
and most satisfying life. He defines it as 
the “divine life in the human soul, which 
manifests itself as all life does, by the 
growth which it brings forth, the divine 
flowers of the human heart, unselfishness, 
love, fearlessness, serenity, patience, serv- 
ice.” He distinguishes between religion 
and the science of religion—the disputes 
of the ages pertaining to the latter and 
not to the former. He tells his hearers 
that in accepting and acting upon this 
conception of religion they are not part- 
ing company with their fathers who hold 
traditional beliefs about God but are 
carrying out the older beliefs more per- 
fectly. — 

This view of God as a force pervading 
the universe, as the forces of the ma- 
terial world pervade it, raises at once the 
question of personality. Is God a per- 
son, as we recognize ourselves to be per- 
sons? To this question the answer is: 
“That this conception of religion and of 
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God is inconsistent with the idea of a 
divine omnipotent person interfering di- 
rectly in the affairs of our lives and of 
our world seems to meclear. The whole 
conception of the universe as the man of 
science sees it leads him to recognize the 
presence of God in the working of stead- 
fast and unchanging laws. So far as 
these observations go, and so far as his 
researches into the history of mankind 
throw light upon the question, no in- 
stance of such interference has ever been 
known. On the other hand, it is against 
his whole conception of the orderly and 
just development of the universe.’’ And 
elsewhere, repeatedly, he associates the 
word ‘‘arbitrary’? and ‘“‘arbitrarily”’ 
with the traditional action of God in the 
world and with the affairs of men. 

Now haying gone so far, we fail to see 
how President Pritchett can refuse to go 
a step farther. For, as he leaves the 
argument, he has made a God in the im- 
age of his philosophy of the material 
world, a being of whom it must be said 
that he is less a person than the man who 
worships him. Love, unselfishness and 
the rest, which by his theory are the 
fruits of this divine inflowing, belong in 
the realm of personality. Can we have 
personal relations with a mere spiritual 
force less in consciousness and character 
than the beings whom it has created and 
whom it enables to climb the heights of 
personality? 

So too, if seems to us that it is his 
‘‘conception of the orderly and just de- 
velopment of the universe’’ which stands 
in the way of the full acknowledgment 
of the fatherhood of God which Jesus re- 
vealed, and that this conception must 
give way in the face of a profounder 
study of the real nature of personality. 
For if we approach the question from 
another side the difficulty raised by the 
word arbitrary disappears. We can say 
of man that in his free initiative he is 
arbitrary, but on the theory that God is 
perfect in knowledge and the author of 
the erdered world, by that perfection any- 
thing arbitrary is excluded from his 
action. - 

The real question lies deeper and is 
entirely begged in this philosophy of the 
university. It is the question of the 
divine and human initiative. President 
Pritchett seems to conceive God entirely 
as a part of the universe and so as much 
the slave of its forces as a stone or an 
animal, and so robs him both of his trans- 
cendence and his initiative,. The Old 


‘Testament, with all its occasional crudity, 


goes deeper than this and holds both the 
immanence and transcendence of God 
and also his free initiative among the 
forces he has made and controls. With 
the conception of uniformity in the work- 
ing of material forces we have no quarrel, 
but we have not yet reached a point of 
view which enables us to dogmatize in 
regard to the scope of the laws which we 
know—much less to pass a universal 
negative upon the free initiative of God 
in his own world. 


We wonder how many holding the cur- 


rent scientific philosophy will be led to 
act upon President Pritchett’s advice to 
join a church and to pray. Many, we 
hope, for the only way of entrance into 
the faith is the way of experiment in 
personal intercourse with God. But the 
advice seems cold and dreary beside the 
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call of Christ to sonship and to rejoicing 
in the warmth and light of the Father’s 
presence. And most men will feel in- 
creasingly, we think, that the widely dif- 
fused craving of the heart for such per- 
sonal relations is a truer pledge of God’s 
nature and index of his purposes than a 
philosophy of uniformity pushed to in- 
clude God himself under the yoke. Presi- 
dent Pritchett’s book, in the figure of the 
once famous Prof. A. A. Hodge, is a lad- 
der to help men out of the pit. But it 
presents no valid reasons why those who 
live upon the higher ground of the expe- 
rience of faith should use it to descend 
upon the lower ground to which the argu- 
ment leads its readers. 


The Future of Andover 


Five years ago the trustees of Andover 
Theological Seminary considered pro- 
posals for its removal to Cambridge with 
relations to Harvard University. Many of 
the alumni of Andover, probably a major- 
ity, strongly opposed removal. A commit- 
tee was formed and a movement organized 
to raise a large sum of money to endow a 
new chair and in other ways to increase 
the attractions of the seminary for young 
men studying theology. The movement 
failed, not for lack of effort, certainly 
not for lack of energy and devotion on 
the part of the president of the seminary 
and his associates. It has been made 
evident that students preparing for the 
ministry prefer to pursue their profes- 
sional studies in connection with a uni- 
versity, which affords them opportunities 
not possible in any isolated theological 
school, and in or near a city where they 
can prove their theories by practical work 
with people. The Methodist School of 
Rheology of Boston. University has be- 
come an important source of supply for 
pastors of Congregational churches, while 
Andover has almost ceased to send out 
ministers, In 1893 the number of stu- 
dents in all the classes was 79, in 1896 50, 
in 1899 36, in 1902 12 and this year 14, 

At the ninety-ninth anniversary of 
the seminary last week the trustees an- 
nounced that negotiations were in prog- 
ress with the authorities of Harvard for 
removal to Cambridge, on conditions not 
yet disclosed. They requested the alumni 
to appoint a committee to confer with 
them. This has been done and the com- 
mittee has been instructed to ascertain 
the opinions of the nearly one thousand 
graduates as to what should be done with 
the seminary. 

This action, of course, will be heartily 
approved. It would probably have been 
to the advantage of the seminary if in 
past years the alumni had had a part 


_in the election of trustees and in other 


ways had shared in official responsibility 
for its administration. But in order that 
their views may bea of value, it is neces- 
sary that they should be informed as to 
the present situation and as to the pro- 
posals under consideration for removal. 
It is expected that this information will 
go with the three questions to be sent to 
each graduate. 

Andover Seminary will no doubt com- 
plete its first century on the hilltop hal- 
lowed by sacred associations, which haye 
given light and leading to multitudes 
in this and other lands. We believe it has 
important work yet todo. We believe it 
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has been proved by a fair trial in these 
latest years that it has no future where it 
now is. What then ought to be done 
with it? Andover men, who owe if so 
much and love it for what it has been 
and may yet be, will give their prayer- 
ful thought to this question, and we be- 
lieve will so wisely answer it that our 
oldest theological school will have a 
future not less worthy than its noble 
past. 


A New Era in Hawaii 


Dr. Doremus Scudder’s annual report 
of the progress of the Evangelical 
churches of Hawaii, issued last month, 
is the most encouraging of recent years. 
These churches are in five groups. The 
predominant race is the Japanese, with 
sixteen churches. ‘‘It is to be doubted,” 
says Dr. Scudder, ‘‘ whether an equivalent 
gain marked any other year of work since 
missionary effort for this people was 
begun in Hawaii.’”’ New and able evan- 
gelists have been sent to them from Japan. 
One of these churches, with two Sunday 
schools, a young men’s society of 124 and 
@ field of thirteen districts each having 
its corps of ‘house to house visitors, leads 
the territory in organization and effective 
service. The, Portuguese churches are 
awakening to a new zeal in missionary 
effort, in which a number of educated 
Portuguese young men are enlisted. The 
six Chinese churches are likely soon to 
increase to ten. Eight day schools are 
maintained for Chinese in Honolulu. 
Within six months more than twelve 
hundred cases have been treated in the 
two dispensaries of the Chinese hospital. 
Three evangelists and a Bible woman 
have come from China to re-enforce the 
work. A new China is being created in 
the younger generation in Hawaii. Of 
the fiftyfour native Hawaiian churches 
twenty-seven had additions on confession 
and seven of the ten union churches, 

The task of bringing such diverse peo- 
ples into national and Christian unity is as 
interesting as it is difficult. It requires a 
tolerant and hopeful spirit with constant 
activity. Though it is being wrought out 
on a comparatively small scale in these 
islands, their strategic position in the 
path of commerce between our country 
and the nations of the far East, and their 
oneness with the United States make this 
work of great importance. Only by Chris- 
tian education and Christian fellowship 
can this fair new territory of ours be 
utilized for the regeneration of the great 
Eastern world. The rapid progress of 
the English language can be made a great 
unifying force. The consolidation of the 
Honolulu schools of the Evangelical Ag- 
sociation into the Mid-Pacific Institute 
Dr. Scudder regards as educationally the 
commencement of anew era. The awak- 
ening of the churches to definite evangel- 
izing efforts he describes as a new life. 
They are uniting in labor for the cause 
of temperance, for elevating Christian 
standards of conduct and for aggressive 
Christian work. Seventy-one of these 
churches report a net gain of 1,387 mem- 
bers in their Sunday schools during the 
last year. Several of them are systemat- 
ically contributing to the Hawaiian and 
American Boards of Missions. Able lead- 
ers of each of the different nationalities, 
both men and women, are coming to the 
front, with plans of evangelistic, social, 
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civic and educational ministry adapted to 
the conditions of their people. The prom- 
ise is cheering along many lines and is 
supported by much already accomplished. 

Of course the new opportunities open- 
ing are in themselves an earnest call for 
larger help from without. The decision 
of Dr. Scudder to undertake the work of 
secretary of the Hawaiian Evangelistic 
Association has been fully justified al- 
ready by results. The gift of $9,000 last 
year by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation has proved an excellent invest- 
ment. That society should be enabled to 
increase its appropriation for the current 
year. It is fortunate in having such a 
field, and our churches when informed of 
this work will welcome the privilege 
of sharing in it. 


A New Juvenile Court 


Massachusetts is to try a new method 
of dealing with bad boys and girls. Here- 
tofore its main question has been, What 
did the child do? It was answered by a 
policeman after the offender had been 
asked to say whether he was guilty or not 
guilty. After the first of September he 
will be charged with being a ‘‘delinquent 
child,’”’ not with being a criminal. ‘‘ De- 
linquency ”’ is a condition, not an offense. 
The misdeed will be a factor in proving 
the child to be in a condition of delin- 
quency, but neither the misdeed nor the 
condition of delinquency are punishable. 

The child becomes practically a ward of 
the state, requiring restraint, discipline, 
supervision. His greatest need is friendly, 
helpful care. The state will furnish it. 
It provides each court with a probation 
officer, whose first business will be to find 
out everything about the child which will 
aid the court in deciding what should be 
done in each case, He will report the facts 
about the child’s character, school record, 
associates, environment. The commission 
of the offense can be proved by the police- 
man, but it will be only one of many 
things considered in disposing of the case. 
The probation officer must find out every- 
thing else. e 

If the child does not need institution 
training—and few of them will be sent 
away for the first offense—the probation 
officer will become practically his guard- 
ian, responsible to the court for his well- 
being. He will co-operate with the -par- 
ents, with the school authorities, with 
those who have the religious care of the 
child. He will co ordinate, as far as pos- 
sible, all these forces, and bring them all 
to bear for the accomplishment of one 


great purpose—the reclamation and res- 


toration of the delinquent child. Proba- 
tion will not be, as in many cases it now 
is, a mere method of showing leniency. 
It will be a thorough, systematic super- 
vision, with a definitely constructive pur- 
pose. In the new system it will be the 
duty of the judge to decide what shall 
be done with the child. Judges it is 
hoped will take such personal interest in 
the cases that they will visit the homes 
and know the children and the parents 
personally, but in most cases, having 
decided what shall be done, the doing 
will be left to the probation officer, who 
is made the center of the new system. 
The central district of Boston will have 
special facilities for doing the work. A 
new court has been established, which 
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will have no other business except that of 
dealing with delinquent, neglected and 
truant children. It will have time to 
study each case separately, and not only 
time, but limitless opportunity and facili- 
ties. Its four officers, paid for the work, 
should be able to know all that can be 
known about each individual child, and 
to select the best possible means of re- 
claiming him. 

The new juvenile court will have a 
power not granted to any other (though 
all should have it) of securing the co- 
operation of unpaid volunteer assist- 
ants to the probation officer. A mam or 
woman who is interested in the work 
can be recognized as a ‘“‘deputy probation 
officer’? without pay, and the oversight 
of a probation child can be given to such 
an officer. In Indianapolis the efficient 
probation officer of the juvenile court, 
Mrs. Rogers, has scores of such assist- 
ants, so that every child on probation has 
a friendly visitor. The Boston law will 
permit the organization of a similar force. 
And we see no reason why, the court 
should not be as successfully operated 
here as it has been already carried on in 
New York, Chicago and Denver. 


The possibilities of the new system are 


unlimited, but everything depends upon 
the use made of them by the court and 
all its officials. They can do much—far 
more than has ever been ‘dreamed—but 
they must be supported in their work by 
public sentiment, and they must be aided 
by men and women who realize the truth 
of Judge Mack’s declaration, that “‘when 
every successful man, every man who has 
been successful in the true sense of the 
word, takes one child to look after and 
guide through life, the juvenile delin- 
quency question will be solved.” The 
juvenile court will offer opportunities for 
many such men. 


The Problems of Life 


How Much of My Time and Strength 
Has My Neighbor a Right To* 
When the lawyer asked Christ, ‘‘Who 


‘is my neighbor?’ our Lord confronted 


him with a case of need. That must be 
one and the initial element in our defini- 
tion. My neighbor is one who has need, 
But it is plain enough that we cannot 
meet and satisfy the needs of all the 
world. There is another element neces- 
sary to the definition and that is pro- 


‘pinquity or opportunity. The robbed 


and wounded man on the Jericho road 
was not neighbor to every scribe and 
lawyer in Jerusalem, but to those three 
who came along the way and saw him 
lying. The acceptance of providential 
claims of need within our reach and to 
the measure of our ability is Christlike 
acknowledgment of the duty of loving 
our neighbor as ourself, 

Have you ever noticed the limitation 
which our Lord implied in this duty of 
neighborly kindness in sending the Sa- 
maritan of the story on his way after 
he had brought the robbed. man to the 
inn? The Samaritan was a busy man. 


*Prayer meeting topic ‘for June 24-30. tow 
Much of My Time and Strength Has My Neighbor 
a Right To? Luke 10: 25-42; Matt. 15: 21-39. 
What.is the meaning of ‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself?” The opportunity of service—the 
right to privacy and rest—how are these to be recon- 
ciled? Proportioning time and strength. & 


- 
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He could not stop to nurse the recovering 
traveler. That part of the duty he was 
able to delegate and Christ implies that 
he was right in delegating it. So he rec- 
ognized the limitation of the command- 
ment, which does not insist that we shall 
love our neighbor better than ourselves. 
It may be that a sudden call of neighboriy 
love may thrust aside all earlier claims, 
it is much more common that it must 
make itself a place among already exist- 
ing and urgent claims. We are to be 
stewards of the goods with which our 
master has entrusted us. Upon us rests 
the responsibility of weighing and ad- 
justing claims upon our time and means 
so that we give to each his proper share. 
He whom I cannot reach is not my 
neighbor. 
be helped in the measure of my power. 
There may be times when I am to spend 
and be spent to the very limit of en- 
durance, but the duty of conserving 
energy and economizing time does not 
cease at the ordinary call of neighborly 
kindness. Hewho overtaxes his strength 
even to be helpful must justify himself 
to God for the waste. Itis poor economy 
to be riotously kind for a day and be 
laid aside and become a tax upon the 
kindness of others for a week or a month 
or a lifetime. The law of economy, the 
rule of common sense, the exercise of 
forethought and the duty of proportion- 
ing time and strength are laid upon us 
as stewards of the bounty of God. 
Here, as everywhere in our services, we 
are set for our training in the midst of 
duties and opportunities which often seem 
to interfere and conflict with each other. 
God does not treat us as children whose 
hours are apportioned from without, he 
treats us as men who are free and there- 
fore must consider and decide. We are 
not to allow ourselves to be imposed 
upon, we are not to indulge ourselves. 
Each case must be considered on its 
merits and decided in the clear light of 
the law of fove. But to most of us, in 
gifts of time and means, of thought and 
knowledge, our heavenly Father has given 
wonderfully enlarged and rewarding op- 
portunities of neighborly service and in 
accepting them as largely as our strength 
and time and means allow we shall gain 
both delight and education in fellowship 
‘with him, 


In Brief 


The largest estate ever left by death in 
this country was that of the late Marshall 
Field of Chicago, and so far as can be known 
- from the concurrent testimony of those who 
knew him it was honestly gained. 


- The motto chiseled on the grand stand of 
Bowdoin College athletic field is, ‘‘ Fair play 

and may the best man win.” The political 
party that adopts that motto in earnest—if 
such a party can be organized—will win. 


The recently uncovered bronze doors of the 
Pennsylvania Capitol at Harrisburg revealed 
the portraits of Penrose, Pennypacker and 
Quay. They will suggest the descent from 
William Penn—a long decline from the founder 
of that state. 


The Oregon election was a gain for tem- 
perance worth noting. Six counties at least 
wentfor prohibition. The Anti-Saloon League 
did yeoman’s work to get the vote for no 
license, and it seems determined to see the 
law enforced. 


He whom I ean reach is to 
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A Wisconsin supreme court justice in a bac- 
calaureate address at Ripon College last week 
said multi-millionaires should not be eligible 
to seats in the United States Senate, and that 
there should be a limit to personal fortunes. 
Wisconsin is getting radical politically—and 
other wise. 


Another confirmation of a Scripture state- 
ment has come to light. A vase containing the 
heart of Rameses II. has been discovered and 
the heart is found to be so hard and hornlike 
that a piece of it for microscopic examination 
could be obtained only by sawing it off. No 
doubt remains that this Pharaoh’s heart was 
hardened. 


Providence, R. I., last week unveiled a 
monument in memory of Roger Williams, the 
gift of the local association of manufacturers 
and mechanics. Roger Williams’s opinions 
are much more popular today than they were 
270 years ago, when he first arrived in what is 
now Rhode Island. The world has moved 
his way in its toleration. 


A new and needed city of refuge has been 
provided. Hartford, Ct., is the placa. Its 
law forbids all burning of gunpowder or other 
explosives from July 3 at sunset to July 4 at 
4p,M. It is expected that the hotels will be 
filled with refugees from other places without 
such protection. Kansas City is bidding for 
similar popularity in the West. 


Sir Alfred Mosely, who paid a visit of in- 
spection to public schools in this country 
three years ago, is planning to send 500 Brit- 
ish school teachers to the United States and 
Canada to study educational systems. Prob- 
ably more than that number of American 
teachers will be on the way to England 
within the next few weeks. An exchange of 
visits will be a mutual advantage. 


The United States Congress informally ad- 
journed one day last week to rash out on the 
terrace to watch an atmospheric touring car 
sail through the air above and along the length 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, circle around the 
great white dome of the Capitol and alight 
gracefully on the lawn—a miracle of modern 
science more wonderful than walking on 
water, in which attempt the Apostle Peter 
failed. 


We don’t wonder that the Congregational- 
ists of Canada want a simpler creed than the 
one proposed as a basis of union with Pres- 
byterians and Methodists. A company of 
those who had been known as Congregation- 
alists, standing up and ayowing that creed, 
would be, as Rey. J. D. Jones of England 


_ says, performing the act of ‘‘surrender of 


one of the great truths to which Congrega- 
tionalism has been called of God to witness.’’ 


It is a welcome sign that Connecticut Con- 
gregationalists are beginning to discuss in 
their state and local meetings the present 
political condition of that state. Rey. Gerald 
H. Beard of Bridgeport, at the State Associa- 
tion last week, contrasted President Roosevelt 
with the dominant political figures in Connecti- 
cut to the decided disadvantage of the ‘atter. 
The attorney general of the state, Mr. Pat- 
nam, made an admirable speech of revolt last 
week. 


The venerable Rey. Principal Simon of 
Bradford College, at the recent meeting of the 
Congregational Union of England, said that 
the churches of today are not sufficiently 
stringent in admitting members. ‘‘ We are 
tempted,’”’ he said, ‘‘to let amiability stand 
for conversion.’’ Here is a finger put directly 
on a ranning sore of the body of Christian 
believers today. In reacting from excessive 
doctrinal tests we have gone to the other 
extreme. 


Church of England journals are calling at- 
tention with lamentation to the fact that 
whereas the House of Commons sat on Ascen- 
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sion Day the House of Lords did not. This 
precedent by a radical and Nonconformist. 
legislative majority is grievous to be borne 
by Churchmen, but they may as well adjust. 
themselves to the fact that a new day has. 
dawned in Eogland. But what if the legisla- 
tors were making laws which bettered condi- 
tions of human beings who could not ascend?: 


It used to be considered noble for a man and 
woman to agrea to love each other perma-. 
nently, “‘for better or for worse’; and if in 
the course of time in either wife or husband 
physical ailments, chronic or temporary, were 
disclosed, it was the part of loyaity and affec- 
tion to face the fact calmly and together meet. 
the issues with mutual love and courage. The 
Superior Court in Los Angeles, Cal., last week 
decreed that a divorce should be granted toa 
woman who had discovered that her husband 
had consumption, 


Very timely at this season is a new way, 
just reported to us, of securing a college degree, 
A well-known Massachusetts minister was. 
surprised to find attached to his name ina 
college address list the degree of A. M., which, 
although he was entitled to it ‘‘in course,” he 
had never received. On inquiry he learned 
that the postal card on which he had reported 
his statisties had been so postmarked by the- 
stamping clerk that the last two letters of the 
name oi the office—was it Agawam?—made a. 
plain A. M. on the space against ‘‘ Honorary 
Degreas ’’! 


The Dean of Norwich having intimated that 
he is prepared to see the Church of England 
seek reunion with the Wesleyans, with con- 
cessions as to the historic episcopate, the New- 
York Christian Advocate remarks on the un- 
likelihood of the Church of England’s ever 
extending any such welcomes, but it adds, “If 
they would, the Wesleyan body as a whole 
would not accept such an invitation if it re- 
quired them to refuse to recognize the orders 
and ecclesiastical quality of the ministers of 
the Presbyterian, Congregational and Baptist. 
and other Methodist bodies.’’ 


The Westminster says of the Christian 
Church in this country: ‘‘ It has had no part 
nor parcel in the most active work for right- 
eousness which the nation has known for 
years. As an organization it is powerless. 
... It asks of its ministers, not what is true, 
at all hazards, but whatis safe. Hence priests. 
are its leaders and scribes its men of light,- 
while the prophet stands outside.’”’ This 
prophet editor, a much esteemed friend of 
ours, is not really outside, but he seems to 
have stepped out for a moment and we do not 
hear ‘the wooing note” in this call to be 
let in again. 


Sectarianism in medicine is dying out as. 
well as sectarianism in religion. The Mass- 
achusetts Medical Society has yoted to ad- 
mit to membership homeopathic physicians. 
The chairman of the committee recommending 
the change, while declaring that the com- 
mittee would be glad to see the end of the 
homeopathic school, admitted that ‘‘ the prac- 
tica of these doctors is so similar to the 
practice of the so-called regulars that there 
is hardly any distinction to bes made.” Each 
school has so influenced the other that the 
debt of the people has been increased to both 
of them. 


Pressure was strong enough in the House 
of Representatives last week to lead to adop- 
tion of the proviso that none of the money 
set apart for support of soldiers’ homes 
should be given to institutions maintaining 
a canteen for the sale of liquor on the prem- 
ises. Friends of temperance are not agreed 
as to the wisdom of compelling inmates of 
these homes who are drinkers by long habit 
to find relief for an appetite which they will 
satisfy somehow in the dens which grow up. 
about their retreats. On the other hand, 
sentiment is strong against any complicity of: 
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the government with a business which is 
under a sccial ban in most well ordered com- 
munities. 


The Interior, our esteemed Presbyterian con- 
temporary of Chicago, whose orthodoxy is un- 
impeachable, says that ‘‘the Bible abounds in 
proof that the earlier era of miraculous dealing 
with men was always divinely regarded as an 
era of primary schooling.’ It concedes that 
*‘anciently it would have been to the last 
degree impossible for devout men to think of 
any divine presence coming into the world by 
normal birth.”’ Today, however, the fact that 
such a thought has become possible ‘‘ but 
demonstrates how the intense sacredness and 
purity of God’s processes in nature are coming 
to their rightful recognition.’’ This it says in 
discussing how faith is to be kept undismayed 
in the light of current controversy over the 
Virgin Birth. 


Personalia 


Drs. Lyman Abbott and George A. Gordon 
have been elected on Harvard’s board of 
preachers for next year. 


Johns Hopkins elects Prof. Charles Mc- 
Lean Andrews of Bryn Mawr, as professor 
of history, to succeed Prof. H. B. Adams who 
died in 1901. 

John Alexander Dowie, testifying under 
oath last week, admitted that the revenue he 
enjoyed in his days of palmy pride ranged 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 a year. 


The nomination to the Massachusetts State 
Board of Charity of Prof. Jeffrey R. Brackett 
of Harvard University and Simmons College 
is suitable recognition of an expert. 


Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard University 
will for the coming year be director of the 
American School of Archeology at Jerusalem. 
Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, who has filled this 
office the past year, is to return to his duties at 
Yale Divinity School. 

The late Michael Davitt’s regard for pos- 
terity was shown in the provision of his will 
that nothing from his diaries be printed or 
published or so used as to give pain to friend 
or relative if the comment happened to be 
harsh or censorious. 


Rey. Dr. Edward Abbott, after a pastorate 
of nearly thirty years of St. James Episcopal 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass., has resigned active 
service and beceme rector emeritus. Dr. Ab- 
bott was for several years previous to this pas- 
torate an editor of The Congregationalist. 

President Roosevelt received from the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Church of Amer- 
ica, of which he is the most distinguished lay 
member, an expression last week of its grati- 
tude for his efforts to advance the moral as 
well as the material interests of the nation. 


It is now proper to call the king of Italy 
**Doctor.””’ The University of Pennsylvania 
did it. Having already decorated Emperor 
William of Germany, Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria, must be similarly honored now or 
the Triple Alliance will certainly go to pieces. 

Philadelphia has made an admirable choice 
of superintendent of schools in Prof. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, professor of pedagogy in the 
University of Pennsylvania, who did much to 
establish our American educational system in 
Porto Rico, and is a well-known speaker and 
writer on religious, as well as educational 
themes. 

Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, Mass., 
is to preach at the City Temple, London, dur- 
ing August and Rey. Dr. A. H. Bradford of 
Montclair, N. J., at Whitefield Tabernacle. 
It is gratifying to American Congregational- 
ists to have these prominent pulpits filled by 
so able representatives. Would that the pas- 
tors of those churches, R. J. Campbell and 
Silvester Horne, could be persuaded to give us 
a@ month of their ministration. 

C. Delano Wood, who has just died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was for many years a pillar in 
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Harris of the board of trustees elected a per- 


Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church and 
a substantial and public-spirited citizen. He 
was a strong supporter of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A., a corporate member of the 
American Board and generous with his time 
and money. Kingsley A. Burnell, the well- 
known evangelist, who has recently died, was 
maintained in the field largely through Mr. 
Wood’s generosity, and his private benefac- 
tions were numerous and far-reaching. The 
late Dr. Storrs said of him, ‘‘ He was the best 
layman I ever knew.”’ 


Andover Seminary 


Commencement at Andover this year was 
made unusually significant by the evidence of 
renewed and practical interest in the institu- 
tion and its future by the Alumni Association ; 
by the cordial welcome given to the plan of 
alumni representation on the board of trustees 
by the members of the board, and by the 
formal and informal referenees to the scheme 
for removal of the seminary to Cambridge 
which were heard both at the meeting of the 
Alumni Association, and at the annual dinner. 

The commissioners sent from the churches 
to hear examinations and to report to the 
trustees on the work done by the faculty 
and students were unusually vigilant and 
thoroughgoing, and careful in framing their 
report, and reported verbally to the alumni at 
the dinner, that they had found a fairly good 
state of affairs: The sermon to the graduating 
class on Sunday by Prof. William R. Arnold, 
revealed his gifts as a preacher of power and 
candor. The address before the Society of In- 
quiry by Prof. George William Knox of Union 
Theological Seminary, on The Occident and 
the Orient, was unusual as a feat of memory 
and eloquence, but scarcely equal to Pro- 
fessor’s own standard of careful comment on 
Oriental affairs. It was notable, however, for 
the modern catholic attitude toward the ethnic 
faiths, and for its insistence that Christianity 
must go to the far East with persuasion and 
not dogmatism. Prof. William H. Ryder’s 
paper at the graduating exercises of the 
class, was a reverent-but candid discussion of 
the place of the Bible in the future thought 
of adherents of the Christian faith, and 
frankly recognized the probable permanence 
of certain new conceptions of the Bible as 
an authority lacking in much which hitherto 
has been claimed for it, its limitations as an 
infallible guide in theology and ethics as well 
as in science and history being discerned and 
admitted. 

Degrees were conferred upon these men 
who constituted the Class of 1906, H. A. 
Barber, Enoch Frye Bell, Bruce W. Brother- 
ston, E.C. Clapp, George H. Heffion and H. L. 
Packard, and upon D. H. Colcord, Class of 


‘1881, and George W. Mitchell, Class of 1883. Of 


the graduating class, Mr. Barber has already 
been ordained at Rye, N. H.; Mr. Packard is 
ordained the present week at Kingston, and 
Mr. Clapp begins his pastorate at Lisbon, 
N. H., July 1. Mr. Brotherston has received 
the ‘seminary fellowship and is to pursue 
philosophical study at Andover; Mr. Bell’s 
study has been in preparation for continued 
missionary work in Japan; Mr. Hefflon has 
not decided upon his pastorate. 

Of the Middle class, A. A. McBride supplies 
during the summer at Berkshire, Vt., and 
C. L. Miller is acting pastor of Zion .Congre- 
gational Church, Haverhill. Of the Junior 
class, P. G. Favor continues service at the 
Concord Reformatory, D. I. Gross continues 
his supply of the Rial Side Church, Beverly, 
and W. E. Riebel supplies at East Arlington, 
Vt. 

The annual necrological report was rendered 
by Mr. Arthur W. Kelley, and in the speeches 
of reminiscence which followed especial refer- 
ence was made to Dr. Lyman. Whiting the 
‘bishop of western Massachusetts.’’ 

The Alumni Association in response to a 
formal verbal intimation from Pres. George 
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manent committee of five members: Rey. S. V. 
Cole, Norton, Rev. H. P. Dewey, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Rev. William E. Wolcott, Lawrence, 
Rey. E. 8S. Tead, Boston, and Rey. Harris G. 
Hale, Brookline, who are to have among their 
other duties mediation, as a representative 
body, between the trustees and the alumni 
in all affairs of concern to the institution. 
President Harris also announced that the 
board of trustees hereafter would elect as 
a trustee a representative of the alumni to 
be named by them; that they would be glad to 
have such alumni representation on the board; 
and that the election of Charles L. Noyes 
of Somerville to fill a vacancy, while not 
technically an election under the new plan, 
virtually issuch. The president of the Alumni 
Association for the coming year will be Rey. 
Harris G. Hale of Brookline. 

President Harris announced to the alumni 
that the trustees had been giving serious and 
prolonged thought to the future of the semi- 
nary; that it had been decided that proposi- 
tions to remove beyond Massachusetts’ borders 
were out of the question for legal reasons, and 
that if removal was to come, naturally Boston 
or Cambridge was the place. He stated that 
negotiations with Harvard University had 
been opened and been welcomed by the uni- 
versity in a general way. 

A definite decision had not been reached, 
and the trustees would welcome the appoint- 
ment of a committee from the alumni to con- 
fer with them as to future steps. Comment 
on this statement of President Harris fol- 
lowed, with arguments pro and con, and 
ended in delegating to the new committee of 
five such representative capacity to speak for 
the alumni as President Harris requested, it 
being recommended however in resolutions 
first introduced by Rey. J. S. Sewall but 
modified before adopted, that this committee 
of the alumni ascertain from the entire body 
of alumni their views, first as to how the 
seminary is to be strengthened and maintained 
if it remains on the hill, what their prefer- 
ences are as to the Cambridge proposition, 
and what suggestions they have to make rel- 
ative to closer relations between the seminary 
and the churches and the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. 


A Word from Jee Gam 


The well-known Chinaman whogias worked 
so long and faithfully in the heart of China- 
town, San Francisco, under the direction of 
the A. M. A. writes thus to an Eastern friend 
about the bearings of the earthquake on our 
Christian enterprise there: 


Two out of three of our missions in San 
Francisco were destroyed by the fire. The 
Central Mission, costing $15,000 and valued 
at $25,000, was damaged by earthquake and 
later destroyed by fire. Also the Barnes Mis- 
sion, valued about $4,000. The remaining one 
is the West Mission, the smallest of the three 
and situated far from the center of the town. 

My family and I lost everything. I was out 
of town at the time, so that my family could 
not even save any clothes except those which 
they wore. All my books, sermons and manu- 


scripts, comprising the accumulation of years, | 


were also destroyed. 

The rebuilding of our mission is a question 
which confronts us at the present time. The 
mission owns the land, and we hope we will be 
able to build a modern structure suitable for 
the new conditions brought about by the dis- 
aster. Rev. Dr. Pond is well and is working 
for funds for the rebuilding of the missions in 
San Francisco. JEE GAM, 


The Pan-Anglican Congress to be held in 


London in 1908 is to have popular evening | 


meetings in Albert Hall, and will publish at 
once a leafiet for free distribution describing 


the aims and ideals of the congress and the 


plans for its meetings, — 


eh 
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Boston, Wise and Otherwise 


Third Article in the Series A Social Quest in New England 


By Pror. Epwarp A. STEINER, lowA COLLEGE 


It has been my good fortune to see 
Boston several times in different ways, 
and in each view there was a distinct ex- 
perience, and athrill andathrob. Ihave 
never quite lost the feeling of that great 
emotion which swept over me when I saw 
it for the first time, when it breathed to 
me an old world greeting in its London- 
esque mood. And how the fog hung low 
over the bay and crept around the narrow 
streets, making one expect each moment 
that he would run into a cab or a ’bus, 
or see rising out of the fleecy mist, mas- 
sive St. Paul. 

I recall, too, the emotion of that further 
look, when it became intensely American, 
with the first glimpse of the Shaw Monu- 
ment, the old State House and Faneuil 
Hall, with their patriotic memories, And 
how that glorious past became more glori- 
ous still, after a visit to the Old South 
Meeting House and King’s Chapel, en- 
twined in ivy and enshrined forever in 
the hearts of the American people. 

Nor, of course, shall I ever forget my 
first glimpse of that center of the Pilgrim’s 
faith, as I imagined it—the Congrega- 
tional House—the very hub of the Hub, 
if not of the whole universe. With what 
wide.eyed awe I looked upon secretaries, 
male and female, whose names are house- 
hold words, and how eagerly I scanned 
the faces of the Congregational celebri- 
ties who occasionally attend the Ministers’ 
Meeting in the Catacombs of the Congre- 
gational House. 

I think I went over that building from 
the roof to the cellar, looking hungrily at 
even the pigeon holes where Congrega- 
tional ideals are kept on file—always with 
the thought in mind that all of this was 
holy ground. No doubt I suffered some 
disenchantments, all pilgrimages rub some 
glory from our shrines; but I like to 
harbor my emotions and I do not easily 
allow my illusions to suffer shipwreck ; 
80 Congregational Boston still wears a 
halo in my memory although the halo 
has rusted in spots. 

I shall never forget when, after a night 
spent in the wilderness of Boston (and I 
had been in the wilderness), I was led to 
the very pinnacle of a caravansary from 

which one can see Boston and all its 
glory. With what pride, my cicerone 
(who was not Satan) showed me the pin- 
-nacles of temples, palaces and other car- 
avansaries, and with equal pride outlined 
- the boundaries of the Boston in which he 
lives and labors. It was Boston garnished 
_by Harvard, Roxbury, the Back Bay, 
Brighton, the Newtons and the Welles- 
ley’s; and seasoned by memories of Emer- 
son, Holmes, Lowell and the Browning 


Club. 
THE OTHER BOSTON 


This may have been the real and great 
Boston; but I had seen another Boston, 
which he knew not, garnished by endless 
stretches of streets, unfamed if not in- 
famous, with rows of tenements and 
acres of common squalor; with uncom- 
mon brothels and gambling houses, sea- 
soned by lumps of Chinese, Armenians, 
_ Syrians, Poles, Russian Jews and Italians, 


who knew not Emerson, nor Lowell nor 
Holmes, and who had never even heard of 
the Congregational House. 

Boston, from the pinnacle of a cara- 
vansary, after one has eaten a luncheon, 
beginning with oysters on the half shell 
and ending with a Havana cigar, is 
rather a dangerous vision for the seer, 
and many a man has here lost the keen- 
ness of his spiritual vision, being blinded 
by the effulgence of the sight. The other 
Boston which I had seen, disclosed itself 


to me early one summer’s morning around 


the busy wharfs where Portuguese and 
Dalmatian fishermen brought in the har- 
vest from the perilous sea. It opened its 
dark, grimy portal to me beneath the 
curving stretches of that huge monstros- 
ity, the elevated railway; to the right and 
the left of it were small shops under tene- 
ment houses congested by humanity. 


SYRIA AND ARMENIA 


Blindly I followed a ceaseless stream 
of human activity, which carried me into 
an Oriental oasis where Syrian women 
and children, in rather a leisurely fashion, 
went about the common tasks of daily 
life, many of them being performed 
“Pro bono publico.””’ How dulled the 
Orient is in New England, and how 
homely these women, who amid the pic- 
turesque dirt of Beirut had enchanted 
me. I followed some Syrian women, 
heavily laden by baskets, into Syrian 
stores, where they replenished them from 
the stock of notions with which they 
were soon to annoy the good housewife, 
and with Oriental shrewdness sell goods 
made in Connecticut by Yankee machin- 
ery, for the handmade article of the 
Orient. 

Before I knew it I was in Armenia; as 
much in Armenia as if I were in Erzroom 
or Anatolia, Dust laden grocery stores I 
entered, where Turkish water pipes lined 
the shelves and curious spices were kept 
in odd looking jars, and where black-eyed 
Armenian children came to buy a penny’s 
worth of peppermints just as they do in 
Armenia. There were long, melancholy 
looking streets in this Armenia, but men 
and women had lost the hunted look and 
felt no fear of Kurds and Turkish soldiers. 
There are many peddlers among them, 
shrewd traders, who will some day accu- 
mulate fortunes, working men of many 
types, weavers of rugs, beaters of metal, 
cunning artificers who have enlivened the 
sometimes dull New England homes by 
their bright gew-gaws of more or less 
artistic value. 

At first Armenia seemed far from 
America, but I soon discovered that the 
men knew us, even if we did not know 
them, and I felt a vague fear that they 
know our weaknesses better than our 
strength and are imitating our material- 
ism while not reaching after our ideals. 

A smaller group of Persians I discov- 
ered; fire worshipers, who were in great 
danger of being idolized by some faddists, 
who saw in these shrewd, sharp, ill-kept, 
long haired, ignorant heathen, the bring- 
ers of new light into Boston’s darkness, 


THE JEWS OF VARIED TYPES 


Next I found the Jews, Russian and 
Polish, living along the streets stretch- 
ing South and far North; keepers of 
shops of all varieties, busy scavengers 
of secondhand articles, busier than we 
know, with thread and needle in cloth- 
ing and sweat shops. They are dealers 
in jank, the refuse and wreckage of our 
industrial establishments—creators of 
new avenues of trade and of some new 
industries. Some of these Jews know 
that they live in Boston and act like it. 
I had alighted at the North Station and 
was walking with a lady whose luggage 
I had offered to carry to the car. She 
had a baby on one arm and a large 
satchel in the other hand, so in order 
not to knock against her with the heavy 
satchel which I carried, I walked on the 
iaside, Suddenly from his shop door, a 
Russian Jew, in English strongly tainted 
by Yiddish, called out, ‘‘ You greenhorn, 
don’t you know that in Boston men 
don’t walk on the insides of the ladies?’’ 
Promptly, as though impelled by a com- 
mand, I shifted my load, and ‘‘ walked 
on the outside of the lady.’’ 

That Jew has sensed the spirit of 
Boston, and preaches its gospel of de- 
corum. The same day a little sharp 
eyed Jewish lad was lured from his news- 
papers by my recklessly buying all that 
he had; he, too, was Bostonese, to the 
dropping of his Rs, and the picking them 
up again, to put where they did not be- 
long. He was a product of the public 
school, not yet finished, but in the mak- 
ing, and over him hovered the benedic- 
tion of some noble teacher, whose glory 
he reflected. ‘‘Teacher?. O yes! teacher 
was even more than parents, almost like 
God. Teacher knew more than the stupid 
rabbi, who tried to drill into him the 
Hebrew alphabet.’’ 

The boy had neither church nor syna- 
gogue, nor priest nor preacher nor rabbi; 
he had but two things to cling to—the 
school and the settlement. Pitiful was 
his scorn of the faith of his fathers, 
the accusation and condemnation of 
every thing Jewish, the contempt with 
which he called his people ‘‘Sheney’’; 
the horror of fast and feast days, and 
his delight in the anticipation of a Jew- — 
ish Sabbath meal. He will become what 
Max Nordeau calls a ‘‘stomach Jew,”’ 
in opposition to the ‘‘soul Jews,’’ who 
alas! are growing fewer and fewer, on 
both sides of the sea. 

This boy, grown up, or growing up in 
Boston, knew nothing of us, of our type 
of Christianity, or of Christianity at all; 
except the fact that the world is divided 
between Christiansand Jews. The settle- 
ment: has done something for him; it 
has given his unskilled fingers the taste 
for handicraft, and he told me with 
honest pride of the things he had made 
with ‘“‘his own hands.”? It has also 
given him a knowledge of human kind- 
ness, although he does not yet realize 
that the men and women in the settle- 
ments are working because of the love 
they have for God’s children. 
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Other Jews, innumerable, I saw and 
talked to, and found clinging to them 
more or less of Boston’s influence, both 
good and bad, and dealing with Boston 
both well and ill. I was surprised to find 
how large and honorable a part the Jew 
plays in Boston’s mercantile world, and I 
found also that in refined Jewish circles 
are many men and women the intellectual 
equals of their Christian friends. Large 
numbers of them are in the Christian 
Science churches, the Ethical Culture 
Society and sprinkled thinly through the 
Unitarian and Congregational churches; 
but; always keeping their Jewish past in 
the background,_for fear of social dis- 
crimination. 


LITTLE ITALY 


From the Jewish section I wandered 
into Italy, for where the Jews are, there 
are the Italians also. They are well 
housed and are making great strides up- 
ward. I met Italian boys fifteen and six- 
teen years of age, from whom the Latin 
has gone, with the smell of garlic, and 
who look and act like full-blooded Anglo- 
Saxons, quite bewildering the older Ital- 
jans as they see this swift change in their 
progeny; a change too swift to be good. 
I witnessed a funeral in the Italian quar- 
ter; the many carriages, the profusion 
of artificial flowers and the gayly.clad 
mourners anticipating a ride in a caléche. 
The priest whom I interviewed a day 
after, encourages this lavish expenditure, 
for he says: ‘‘It shows that we have 
some respect for the dead.”’ ‘‘TI have, sir,”’ 
he said, in his broad accent, ‘‘ twenty-six 
Protestant churches in my parish, and I 
see them bury their dead like dogs; one 
or two carriages and no flowers. Ah! 
Protestantism is materialism and is on 
its last legs in Boston.”’ The priest was 
hopeful of a speedy triumph over all 
Protestantism and pessimistically pic- 
tured its decay, predicting a Roman Cath- 
olic America in half a century. But his 
complaint was loud and bitter against his 
Italian parishioners; they were stingy, 
fearfully stingy, fierce in their anger and 
quick with their stilettos—they were ina 
word ‘“‘just Dagos.” In my judgment, 
which I must confess is the result of a 
hasty and perhaps superficial view of 
them, the Italians in Boston measure 
up to any of the other foreigners and 
much above some of them, 

A good Boston woman complained bit- 
terly that an Italian family had moved 
into her neighborhood, close to her very 
door, and for awhile she was most un- 
happy. Of course she had always prayed 
for the Italian’s conversion, but now that 
he was at her door he was a menace. 
The Italian had six children, the Boston 
woman but one and that one she guarded 
like the apple of her eye, carefully keep- 
ing her away from -the numerous Italian 
children who were supposed to be swathed 
in microbes. Soon the Italian caught the 
spirit of the neighborhood, and his lawn 
outshone in trimness that of his neigh- 
bor, smiling crocuses came up in the 
spring and flowers bloomed in the front 
and back yards until the frost shrivelled 
their glory. — 

The Italian children lured the little 
New England girl by their flowers and 
their gay laughter so that she often left 
her mother’s silent and somber house for 
their more humble but cheery dwelling; 
and thus the children grew into each 
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other’s lives. As Maud did, so did the 
Italians. Maud was not permitted to 
play out of doors on Sunday, neither were 
the Italians; Maud had her hair docked, 
and promptly other locks were curtailed 
and the little Italians looked like bob- 
tailed horses, 

The remarkable fact in this close social 
relationship is this: that Maud, who plays 
daily with the little Italians is not grow. 
ing like them, but that all the little 
Italians are growing to be like Maud. 

I discovered an interesting Protestant 
Italian pastor, a Baptist, and stumbled 
into an Italian barber shop whose owner 
had become a fervent Salvationist. Not 
ashamed of his conversion, he had hung 
Bible verses around his shop; over each 
chair, facing the victim, was this appro- 
priate verse, ‘‘ Prepare to meet thy God,”’ 
while at the rear, visible as one faced the 
mirror, was another, ‘‘ Jesus is able to 


save.”’ 
THE ATHENIANS 


I walked through stretches of modern 
Greece, territory closed to me by bar- 
riers of speech, but here, too, I could see 
something of the nobler Boston in ignoble 
surroundings. I found myself in a blind 
alley full of Chinese, all smiles and silence 
to the stranger, but chattering like mag- 
pies to their own. Here I met a really 
remarkable Christian Chinaman, half boy 
yet, at least so he seemed to me, who, in 
a Baptist church, had caught the passion 
of the Christ and was preparing to return 
to China to preach the good tidings. 


BOSTON AS A MISSION FIELD 


Everywhere I found underneath the 
foreign problem some outstretched help- 
ing hand; many missions and benevolent 
institutions and, above all, many noble 
individuals at work, who are lifting low- 
est Boston to its proper level. Many of 
these institutions are unlabeled, and best 
so; but I missed, and too much, our own 
churches at work. It seemed to me, al- 
though in this I may be wrong, that we 
are far out-distanced by others in good 
works, in this city in which I thought we 
were hardest at work for the redemption 
of men. Ido not know what the average 
Bostonian thinks of Boston; but I know 
that Boston still needs and desperately 
needs redemptive forces at work, and at 
work passionately and earnestly. 

The Boston I know is as dark and 
wretched and sinful as any city which I 
have seen in America, although per- 
chance, less violent in its vice. The 
Boston I know, gambles openly, drinks 
and gets drunk, is flauntingly lewd and 
has all the ear-marks of a modern Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The Boston I know des- 
perately needs conversion to Christ’s law 
for its own salvation. The Boston I 
know is full of heathenism; and whole 
missionary boards might be kept busy 
in the Boston I know and in the one 
which I do not know. 

No doubt there are radiating from many 
warm centers flashes of life and light into 
its darkness, but the men I know, men 
whom I love and honor, are refrigerators 
rather than dynamos, and sometimes I 
think (and this I know is heresy) that 
the Congregational ehurches keep our 
ideals on ice, or preserve or embalm them. 
I sometimes try to think, and this in ex- 
tenuation, that the average Boston Con- 
gregationalist does not know that new 
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Boston with its untutored tribes and its 
growing, menacing mass; but if he knows, 
then I doubt that he cares. 

One warm,, radiant, hopeful spot in 
Congregational Boston which I have 
found is the room of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society. The secre- 
tary who occupies that room is a dis- 
covery, and he who discovered him and 
placed him there is a statesman of no 
small caliber. He has a face like Luther’s, 
with Luther’s passion, but with more 
gentleness, and the spirit of those who 
‘inherit the kingdom.” He not only 
knows the foreigners and can speak to 
many of them, but he knows them sym- 
pathetically. He uses Hebrew termi- 
nology like a Jew, speaks Swedish and 
Norwegian, and knows enough Italian 
to read the communion service of the 
Episcopal Church in that tongue, and Ger- 
man—ah! that fluent German which tells 


‘of a rich heritage of its culture; and he 


smiles entrancingly in all languages. He 
sees the soul in this ‘‘ riffraff,’”’ the child 
of God in these ‘‘yellow dogs,’’ and he 
treats them accordingly, and Boston and 
Massachusetts and American Congrega- 
tionalists may learn much from F. E. 
Emrich, the secretary of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society of Massachusetts. 


The World Around 


The General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America, which concluded its centennial 
meeting last week in New York, formed plans 
looking to co-operation with other religious 
bodies of the Presbyterian form of govern- 
ment, proposing a general council to consider 
the relations of these bodies to one another 
and the division of domestic and foreign mis- 
sionary fields. 


Dr. John Hunter of Glasgow says it is not 
the supreme purpose of the churches to in- 
duce people to support them, but rather to 
make the churches worth supporting. 


. . . It is not our mission to fill buildings any- 
how, but to make what goes on in our sacred 
buildings, our services of worship and teach- 
ing, as uplifting, illuminating and inspiring 
as possible, so that serious people, or people 
in their serious moods, will care to come to 
them, and wish that there were twice as many 
Sundays in the year. 

Holland meant so much to the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers in so many ways that it is imperative 
that descendants of the Pilgrims should never 
cease to be interested in the Hollanders who 
came to this country and set up the Reformed 
Church in America, which has just been hold- 
ing its one hundredth General Synod. One 
of the smaller and more conservative of the 
Protestant denominations, this excellent body 
of Christians has produced a fine type of 
clergy and laity, the most distinguished of 
the latter being the President of the United 
States, who sent a cordial letter to the synod 
last week. 


The first step in the organization of the 
Colorado School of Forestry has been taken by 
the appointment, by the trustees of Colorado 
College, of Mr. W. C. Sturgis, Ph. D., as dean 
of the school. A graduate of Harvard, Mr. 
Sturgis won his Ph. D. in natural sciences at 
the same institution. After ten years’ service 
in New Haven as vegetable pathologist of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
he became special lecturer on the diseases of 
forest trees in the Yale Forest School, and 
shortly after became connected with Colorado 
College. He will have general oversight of 


the school, having associated with him an ex- — 
pert forester. The technical instruction will 


be given at the college and field work will be 
done in the forest area included in Manitou 
Park. é 
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The Spirit of Unity 
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in Discussing Union 


By Pres. W. Douglas Mackenzie, Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Various communications and articles 
in the Advance and The Congregation- 
alist have awakened in me the desire to 
say a few things, which may not be with- 
out value, on the spirit with which we 
Congregationalists should carry on the 
discussion of the proposed union of the 
three denominations. The letter of my 
friend and former pupil, Rev. R. W. Gam- 
mon of Decatur, Ill., in The Congrega- 
tionalist, June 9, has brought me to the 
writing point. 

1. Itis a sad but an indubitable histor- 
ical fact that complete unanimity has 
been rare when unions of denominations 
have taken place in the past. And yet 
these unions have almost invariably pro- 
duced immense good, even although small 
sections of one or both of the uniting 
bodies have refused to go with their 
brethren. The mere fact, therefore, that 
some, moved by strong conservatism of 
spirit and other sentiments, may hold 
back, is no conclusive argument against 
the promotion of union between allied 
denominations. That there should be 
any dissentients from such a course is 
certainly to be regretted, but it would 
be a remarkable movement which was 
earried on without them. 

2. Ido not believe that any union was 
ever consummated in reference to which 
one criticism was not steadily made, 


namely, that the churches were not in-. 


terested, that the laity as a whole were 
not taking part in it. I have watched 
geveral movements for union on- both 
sides of the Atlantic, and have been al- 
‘ways amused as well as surprised at the 
persistence with which this argument was 
pressed. I do not know what practical 
people expect the laity to do in such a 
ease in order to manifest their interest; 
or whether they believe, when they take 
the whole circumstances into account, 
that it is possible for the general mass of 

rivate members in large denominations 
to cherish much enthusiasm for any such 
movement when it does not directly affect 
the immediate life of their individual con- 
gregations. They may be convinced that 
it is right, They may acquiesce in its pro- 
motion. But the last thing that I would 
expect would be, in any such movement, 
a widespread enthusiasm among the pri- 
vate members of the denominations in 
question. 

As a matter of fact, in all such move- 
ments the leaders must be presumed to 
be real leaders, guides of their flocks in 
the highest spiritual sense of the word. 
I may add, however, that, haying spoken 
several times and in various places on the 
present union movement, I have been 


- gurprised and delighted to hear the warm- 


est approval of if given by private mem- 
bers in almost every audience I have 
addressed; but I know also they will 
never take any personal part in promot- 
ingit. They will leave that to those into 
whose hands the care of such an event 
naturally falls. 

3. The question of a name for the new 
denomination is inevitably one of the 
most sensitive of all that must be con- 
sidered ina unionmovement. Itseemsto 
me, however, that the choice of a name 
ought to be left, if not till the very last, 


then as near the end of all other negotia- 
tions as possible. Especially is this neces- 
sary when denominations of such varied 
size numerically and varied influence his- 
torically are concerned as in the case be- 
foreus. Mutual acquaintance is essential 
to the right choice even of the new name. 
There must be much discussion about it. 
But I trust that no one will assume at 
the start and make it a reason for oppos- 
ing the union, that the name ultimately 
chosen will prove an injury to the 
churches which choose it, or that those 
interests which are the most extensive 
will be ignored in the decision of the 
matter. 

4, Tam moved by various remarks that 
have been made to urge that amongst 
ourselves as Congregationalists there 
should be no suggestion or assumption 
by any section that others are disloyal 
to the denomination. The question be- 
fore us is not whether we are to cease 
being Congregationalists and become wor- 
shipers of bishops. There is not a single 
man in the denomination who has made 
any such proposal, eyen in the secret of 


his own heart. The present discussion | 


regarding reorganization is not raised 
only by this movement for union. It 
has been rising like an irresistible flood 
through recent years all over American 
Congregationalism. We are ripe in any 
case for extensive changes in our meth- 
ods of managing the national societies, 
church extension in city and country, and 
ministerial standing. 

I am not speaking without warrant, for 
the radical changes which have been al- 
ready made in various State Associations 
confirm this statement. And both Eng- 
lish and Scottish Congregationalists have 
been reorganized. And yet none of these 
changes already made has been found to 
interfere with the true Congregationalism 
of the churches in those states and coun- 
tries. If some of the proposals made by 
the Dayton council are felt to go too 
far, it is not yet time to assert that any 
one who supported them there or else- 
where is a traitor to his denomination. 
I am persuaded that it is only necessary 
to prove that any suggested element in 
the new constitution will injure Congre- 
gational freedom and self-respect, and 
it will be at once abandoned by every 
Congregationalist in the land. But this 
we can discover best without rancor and 
suspicion. If we assume that every other 
man is honestly seeking how to make Con- 
gregationalism most effective, we shall 
discuss his plan and cur own with that 
calmness which leads into the light. 

5, Inall discussions concerning denomi- 
national union there are those who raise 
the question whether union as such is 
desirable or not. Some even-seem to 
imagine that it is an argument against 
any one case of union to prove that de- 
nominationalism has been used of God 
for the extension of the Church, and that 
a monotony of uniformity would lead to 
stagnation and death in the Church. I 
desire to urge with all earnestness that 
the abstract question as to whether uni- 
versal uniformity is desirable, if possible, 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
practical question whether union of these 
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brethren here and now is practicable and 
desirable. This is the question before the 
Methodist Protestant Church, the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ, and the 
Congregationalists of America, 

No one would be so bold as to assert 
that the proposed union will undoubtedly 
be consummated. No one would urge 
that the consummation should be forced 
hastily. Let us take even years to secure 
it, rather than endanger unanimity by 
hasty action. But those who were at 
the Dayton council must surely all have 
felt that the leaders of the denominations, 
at any rate, both desired the union and 
believed it to be possible. The prelim- 
inary sketches of the method of union 
which they made were avowedly only 
preliminary, and will require prolonged 
consideration and much revision. 

I have written these words in order 
to urge upon my brethren that we should 
not say anywhere, still less that we 
should print a single word of bitterness 
or of mutual suspicion. Shall we not 
assume that if this thing ought to be 
done it can be done; and that, on the 
other hand, if it can be done, in the 
name of all common sense and the Spirit 
of Christ, it ought to be done? 


Sunday School Leaders Co- 
operating 


How Can the Sunday School Editorial 
Association and the [Sunday school] Lesson 
Committee Have Agreeable and Continuous 
Co-operation? was the question for discussion 
at the recent meeting of the first-named body 
at Winona Lake, Ind., June 6-8. There was 
good reason for placing this question upon 
the program. The lesson committee of late 
has been growing sensitive. The British 
brethren have intimated that they think the 
lesson editors were dominating or trying to 
dominate the lesson committee, the result 
being that at Toronto this body intimated to 
a committee sent from the Editorial Associa- 
tion that it would prefer that suggestions 
should come from the lesson editers as indi- 
viduals and not from the association. 

But the advanced courses have been the 
main trouble. Having been directed at the 
Toronto convention to prepare advanced 
courses for three years, a list of lessons for 
that period appeared in an almost incredibly 
short time after the adjournment of the con- 
vention. These courses had not the slightest 
reason to be called ‘‘advanced.’? The lesson 
editors promptly decided that they could not 
use them, and a subcommittee of their ex- 
ecutive committee was appointed to draw up 
an outline course for one year, and present 
that to the lesson committee for its approval. 
This it did after the course had been submitted 
to one of the best Biblical experts in the coun- 
try for emendation and rearrangement, 

When this course was sent to the secretary 
of the lesson committee that officer desired to 
know whether the committee was to be looked 
upon as the servants of the Editorial Associa- 
tion. It was replied that the question might 
well be turned around, and the lesson commit- 


‘tee be asked whether the lesson editors are 


compelled to accept every course put out by 
them. Are not the lesson committee the serv- 
ants of the churches of which the editors are 
the official representatives? 

The course presented by the lesson editors 
was not accepted by the lesson committee at 
its recent meeting at Buffalo. Perhaps the 
lesson committee enjoyed having the privilege 
of rejecting a course presented by the editors. 
Instead of approving that course, as it might 
well have done in the interests of amity, the 
lesson committee has come out with a new 
course of its own preparing, 
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Here was a situation which afforded the best 
of opportunities for a complete rupture of the 
two bodies, but it was disenssed at Winona 
Lake in the most temperate spirit. Two of 
the lesson committee took part in the debate. 
It was felt that it would be disastrous for the 
two bodies not to be able to have ‘‘ agreeable 
and continuous co-operation.’’ It was delight- 
ful to see what a truly Christian spirit was 
manifest, though plain words were spoken. 
If the co operation should be broken off it will 
be only through new and unnecessary com- 
plications. 

The new course presented by the lesson 
committee has neither been approved nor re- 
jected by the editors. The advanced course 
formulated by the editors has the right of 
way, and besides runs parallel to the Inter- 
national lessons for the coming year. For 
these reasons it will probably be issued in 
syndication by the more prominent denomi- 
national houses, such others joining with them 
as may desire. Admittedly, however, the 
lesson committee course is a good one, though 
it needs some emendation, and inasmuch as 
it parallels the studies of 1908 on John’s Gos- 
pel, it is likely to be published then. By 
this course all causes of friction should be 
smoothed away. 

One of the most interesting sessions of the 
association was that devoted to considering 
how the cause of missions, at home and abroad, 
could be promoted through the lesson and 
other periodicals. At the Toronto convention 
the editors had already shown their interest in 
this matter by asking that two temperance 
lessons be made optional and two missionary 
lessons be put in their place. The request 
never came before the convention, the execu- 
tive committee fearing that it would be lika a 
bomb thrown among the delegates, many of 
whom are absolutely fanatical in their demand 
that the temperance lessons shall be continued. 

At Winona Lake the editors adopted a reso- 
lution requesting all lesson writers to empha- 
size the missionary obligation in each lesson 
where it can legitimately be done. A commit- 
tee was appointed to gather suitable material 
for the common use of all, including incidents, 
facts and illustrations, of what is being done 
in the home and foreign field. This movement 
is rendered necessary by the increase of in- 
terest in missions on the part of young people. 
Their enthusiasm and devotion are such that 
apathy in the churches cannot much longer 
continue; Where the young people lead the 
old folks will be sura in time to follow. The 
most hopeful sign at the present day is the in- 
creasing response of the young to the com- 
mand to go and disciple all nations. The 
Sunday School Editorial Association will be 
a power in stimulating this movement. 

M. C. H. 


Biblical Lectures at the Boston 
Twentieth Century Club 


This enterprising organization is early in 
the field with its announcement of Biblical 
lectures this winter. Dean Hodges of Cam- 
bridge, Prof. George F. Moore of Harvard, 
Prof. John W. Platner of Andover and Dr. 
Frank W. Sanders are the lecturers selected 
and the themes, respectively, Some Preachers 
of the Highth Century, Jewish Theology in 
New Testament Times, The Beginnings of the 
Christian Church, and The Prophet Ezekiel. 


Interesting light on the evolution of anthro- 
pomorphic conceptions of God is shed by Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser’s paper in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, in which she tells of her interviews with 
eminent Japanese soldiers who have attribu- 
ted their recent victories to the Imperial Maj- 
esty, the Mikado. ‘‘ The Emperor is our Fa- 
ther,’’ they say, ‘‘each of us feels to him the 
strongest filial affection. He also is our God 
and so long as we are faithful and obedient to 
him we are fulfilling the mandates of reli- 
gion.” 
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The Congress of Religion as an Object Lesson 


By Rev. David Beaton, D. D., Lincoln Park Church, Chicago 


Our age has been characterized as the era 
of religious union, but few of the movements 
for federated chureh unions come as near to 
fulfilling the Master’s prayer—‘‘that ye all 
may be one”’—as the Congress of Religion 
which has just held its twelfth annual con- 
vention in Chicago. It is not an organization 
of churches but of individuals, and appeals 
but slightly to the enthusiasm of the denomi- 
nationalist, or the ambition of the ecclesias- 
tical leader. Accordingly its methods are 
unobtrusive and practical, dealing with ideas 
rather than policies, and with amelioration 
of social conditions rather than sectarian sta- 
tistics. 

Its inspiration is the deepening conviction 
among all scholars and thinkers that the things 
which divids religious minds are insignificant 
compared with the things that unite them, 
and that the age needs the services of the 
thinker and prophet of the spirit, to insist on 
this inner and fundamental unity, rather than 
the priest and ecclesiastical official who natu- 
rally insist upon matters of ritual and dogma 
which perpetuate divisions. A striking illus- 
tration of the truth of this position was given 
in an account of the work at Hull House by 
Miss Jane Addams. She stated that the 
various races and religions represented in the 
settlement had no difficulty in mingling to- 
gether in a communion of social, civic, eco- 
nomic and ethical ideas and interests, but that 
the introduction of a religious service would 
rend and disintegrate the whole community. 
And the reason for this was perfectly evident 
to the candid judge of the situation—namely— 
that to all those people religion does not 
mean a concern of the spirit and conduct but 


.a matter of ritual, dogma and ecclesiastical 


authority. In face, then, of philosophic ma- 
terialism on the one hand and of praciical 
materialism with business and social corrup- 
tion on the other we feel that the kingdom of 
God needs renewed insistence on the spiritual 
interpretation of life. 

In the practical work of the congress this 
great idea has found expression in the search 
after catholicity of the spirit as distinguished 
from eatholicity of doctrine or ritual or gov- 
ernment. We are engaged in no silly search 


after uniformity, a crazy dream which haunts 


not the mind of the seer but the brain of the 
chureh official. We follow the method of 
nature, infinite variety of individual experience 
and expression in faith and service, but a 
unity of spirit and purpose in the sense of 
our common brotherhood as children of the 
spirit and our common hope for the coming 
of the kingdom of God. 

We are profoundly impressed also with 
one of the richest fruits of modern thought, 
namely, that religion is a natural and inex- 
tinguishable force in the human mind: that 
it has been and must continue to be a su- 
preme dynamic in human history and that 
no nobler service can be done for our nation 
than to rescue this redeeming and civilizing 
force from the arena of faction and fanati- 
cism and commend it to the sane judgment 
and practice of patriots and lovers of the 
race. In this light, the different rituals and 
forms of worship, the various sym»ols of 
faith, assumed in the course of history by 
this primordial force in the human mind, 
instead of being regarded as insuperable 
barriers for community of spirit are the in- 
contestable evidence of its normality and 
divine origin. Religion has an existence as 
real as the planets and as permanent in its 
operation on life as the laws of planetary 
motion. 

The congress just closed was genuinely rep- 
resentative, being attended by prominent and 
honored ministers and laymen from thirteen 
different denominations, the majority of them 
from the evangelical bodies. This result was 
brought about by the business committee’s ap- 


proval of the resolution—prepared by the field 
secretary—‘* The co-operation of all religious 
forces for the establishment of righteousness 
on the earth.” On this simple and broad basis 
of fellowship and co-operation all who love 
righteousness and jastice were invited to walk 
together for a season. A few points of prac- 
tical interest to the social and religious world 
which the congress brought out clearly may 
ba here named. 

It has demonstrated that men of the most 
diverse doctrinal opinions, when not in a sec- 
tarian atmosphere ora bellicose mood, express 
their devout aspirations and spiritual ideals of 
life in ideas and even terms of amazing simi- 
larity. There never was a session when the 
Lord’s Prayer did not find utterance from 
every lip and a response from every heart. 
Then again, with all this emphasis on com- 
mon ideals, there was no fear or hesitation 
on the part of any speaker, even the most con- 
servative, to express his own beliefs, however 
much they might clash with the opinions of 
others. There was no intoleraneca of liberal- 
ism any more than intolerance of dogmatism 
at any session of the congress. 

If the more speculative side of religion re- 
ceived least formal attention it is true, never- 
theless, that the philosophic and theological 
themes discussed at the University of Chicago 
session excited the deepest interest of the 
people. In fact, one of the most conspicuous 
features was the general testimony to the im- 
portance of doctrinal thinking as the impera- 
tive duty of religious leaders of men. Only it 
was fearlessly declared that such thinking 
must be free, and the fruit of earnest, candid 
search after truth, not the prejadiced search 
for proofs of an already established conven- 
tional opiasion. Nor did the speakers deal 
lightly with historic faiths that carry so much 
of the spiritual fate of humanity. 

Philanthropic and practical subjects such as 
settlement work and the ethics of capital and 
labor, and all the phases of civic and social 
side of religious effort, afforded topics of vital 
interest and candid discussion. To any one 
at all familiar with the action of the early 
Christian churches, and the peculiar social 
service rendered to European civilization by 
the great monasteries of the Middle Ages, this 
modern return to a care for the labor, eduea- 
tion and social and civie interests of the peo- 
ple is in no sense a departure either from the 
spirit or purpose of religion but really a return 
to its sanest and noblest expression. In this, 
at least, there is a devout communion of spirit 
and deed for all who want to walk in the foot- 
steps of Him who went about continually doing 
good. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


The recent General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church is to be credited with 
making it possible for deaconesses to be duly 
accredited officials in that denomination, the 
firss Presbyterian sect so to decide. 


The moderator of the Canadian Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly in his sermon before 
that body strongly urged more religious and 
ethical training in the public schools as the 
only salvation of the state from corruption 
such as is being revealed in this country. He 
quoted effectively the Prussian adage, ‘‘ What- 
ever you want to come out in the national life 
you must put into the schools.” 


One of the clearest indications of the de- 
velopment of intelligence and breadth of view 
in the Christian Church in this country is the 
fact that the president of .Union Theologital. - 
Seminary, New York City, Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, has chosen as the general topic of 
his lectures in India, China and Japan next 
fall and winter, this theme, The Witness of 
the Oriental Consciousness to Jesus Christ. 
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Green Mountain Congregationalists at Woodstock 


It would be hard to find, this side of the At- 
lantie, a lovelier valley than that of the Ottan- 
quechee, where Woodstock nestles amid its 
hills. Its summits are not lofty, or its river 
broad; but its dimpled slopes, fresh and smil- 
ing as a child asleep, are dotted with pictur- 
esque homes; it has variety, symmetry, color; 
a touch of passion where the river lashes itself 
to a white rage between steep, restraining 
walls; aboveall, the charms of quality, of high 
ideals and satisfying achievement; and with 
these mere bulk is never missed. Though 
somewhat inaccessible, even the delegates 
who traveled nearly a day to get there went 
home well content with their brief but glori- 
ous vision. 

The theme was timely, and among the able 
speakers were three college presidents, only 
one, however, now in office. Governor Bell 
honored the society by presiding over the early 
sessions, and Rev. C. H. Smith of Pittsford 
made an acceptable substitute at the later 
ones. When the electricity unexpectedly failed 
at the opening of an evening session, his sound 
sense and ready wit, which kept the audience 
busy passing resolutions or singing such 
hymns as, “‘ There’s sunshine in my soul,” 
prevented loss of time or temper. The series 
of opening devotional exercises in charge of 
Rey. Isaac Jennings of Bennington formed an 
uplifting feature. 


THE SERMON 


The preacher, Rev. H. J. Kilbourn of Brad- 
ford, drew from his text, The Power of the 
Endless Life, the principle of the integrity, 
or wholeness of Jesus. From a study of the 
whole life of the risen Christ, he passed toa 


~ plea for the whole truth of Christianity and 


for the whole or undivided Church. Such 
a church is needed to stand behind public 
efficials in movements for reform. Its first 
move should be in the line of a common enter- 
prise to uplift humanity, such as evangelism. 
Unity in a common work will make practicable 
acommon creed. A contrast drawn between 
Rousseau and Tolstoi, and a study of Christian 
Science, Dowieism and Mormonism, which he 
characterized as ‘‘ part truths,’’ were interest- 
ing features. 
THE STATISTICS 


Few statisticans find more interesting things 
to say or say them more effectively than Sec- 
retary Comstock. He certainly had abundant 
reason for enthusiasm in preparing his report, 
for he found substantial gains in church and 
Sunday school membership, in accessions 
(larger than for a decade) in benevolence and 
home expenses—in fact, in every item except 
young people’s work. Besides the statistics, 
most of which have appeared already in our 
columns, Mr. Comstock presented a thorough 
and suggestive study of the year’s work in 
the churches of the state. 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS 


’ In no state are these better administered, 
and in no recent year have they made a 
‘better showing. The receipts for ten months, 
$19,873, nearly doubled those of a similar 
period last year. The accessions, 263, have 
not been equaled since the great revival 
year, 1876. The state evangelist, Rev. W. R. 
Stewart, who acts as pastor-at-large in con- 
nection with his work for the Sunday School 
Society, told of nine new Sunday Schools 
organized, and of his encouraging work in 
Franklin County. At Berkshire, after revival 
meetings in the town hall, a church of thirty 
members was organized. Five hundred visits 
in the homes were made in connection there- 
with. Mr. Stewart pointed out the responsi- 
bility of the larger churches for those in rural 
districts and favored the yoking together of 
large and small churches in which strong men 
could reach out and help the weak churches 
near them. oe ad ; 


Mr. L, A. Wilson described the organization 
of the new church at East Charleston where 
the field was prepared by Miss Brokaw. He 


‘appealed first to the spirit of public pride, 


later to unselfish heroism; he won the go- 
operation of the baseball players, who ap- 
pointed him captain, and of the non-church- 
going haymakers. Three weeks of success- 
ful meetings under the forward movement 
committee helped mightily, and the church 
started off with sixty five members. The 
young leader proved his devotion by delaying 
for some months his return to Yale, in order 
to complete the organization. 

Rey. I. W. Stuart told of a year’s parish 
work at Hartland, where wise educative prep- 
aration overcame the community’s opposition 
to a revival. Nine week’s meetings in school 
houses brought to two huudred non-church- 
goers the direct gospel message. The central 
evangelistic meetings conducted by Rev. H. R. 
Miles resulted in a spiritual revival, with 
twenty-one accessions to membership, which 
prepared the way for financial prosperity. Of 
the $2,000 pledged, all but $28 have been paid. 

Miss M. L, Barbour has four achievements 
to her credit, a nine years’ pastorate at Weston 
successfully maintained ; the transformation 
of the financial policy so that all money is 
raised by freewill offerings, no paid entertain- 
ments being held; the securing, despite dis- 
couragement, of a $200 slated roof which 
prevented destruction of the building by an 
adjacent fire; the organization and direction 
of two baseball clubs, without, however, per- 
sonal participation. Miss Barbour and her 
church believe in the long pastorate, by which 
the minister becomes identified with the lives 
of his parishioners from childhood to maturity. 

Miss M. A. Brokaw, who has special success 
in work between pastorates, unifying and 
harmonizing the church and encouraging it to 
unwonted achievements, has been doing just 
this at Marshfield, whose renovated and im- 
proved building was burned within a year. 
It has since been rebuilt and refurnished with 
much enthusiasm, and the opportunities for 
out-reaching work have been improved. The 
personality of these women workers and their 
contributions to the program add a distinct 
element of interast to the Vermont meetings. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRISTIANITY 


This was the general theme of the conven- 
tion and one session was devoted to Its Mes- 
sage, with papers by Rev. Messrs. I. C. Smart, 
new pastor of College Street Church, Burling- 
ton, I. W. Stuart of Hartland, J. W. Cone of 
Sharon, and Attorney General C. C. Fitts of 
Brattleboro. Mr. Smart, who treated the com- 
mercial side of the question, enumerated the 
advantages of commerce and asked, What ails 
the commercial spirit? It is the recrudescence 
of the bully, who uses commerce because it is 
the means handiest. We condemn the thief, 
but are we not responsible for the public senti- 
ment which boosts the thief to the window? 
How can we take the trained efficiency of will 
and make it do good? By something stronger 
than the will, the fear of God enforcing the 
demands of conscience, Nothing but the re- 
ligion of Christ can stand in the face of the 
commercial spirit, but we may count sacrifice 
cheap if this may be done. 

Its Message to Labor, Mr. Stuart believes 
should be personally delivered and should in- 
clude identification with the laborer, self- 
sacrifice and practical work. Mr. Cene pre- 
sented Its Message to Society, as one of appeal, 
warning against lawlessness and a proclama- 
tion of sacrifice as the Christian method for 
the adjustment of social ills. General Fitts 
interpreted Its Message to the Citizen thus: 
To drive from the Church and Sabbath all that 
savors of commercialism and greed; to be con- 
siderate of the welfare of others; to be a 
neighbor and friend to all. Modern reforms 


and philanthropy he considers the citizens’ 
response to the message. Lively and helpful 
discussion followed. 


ITS TASK 


The share of the task assigned to Rev. Ben- 
jamin Swift of Orwell was To Cultivate Ap- 
preciation of the Reality of the Spiritual. He 
considered its need; because man is spirit and 
is restless till he finds the Eternal; because 
spiritual things are less easily apprehended 
than those of sense; because with multitudes 
this present world fills the eye: Its method 
he concsived as the spiritual nurture of chil- 
dren so that the unseen shall be as real as the 
seen; observance of the Sabbath, providing 
larger place for the worshipful in the church 
service; by the quiet hour of communion with 
God; by treating men as brothers whose deep- 
est nature is spiritual and seeking to lead 
them out to the greatest possible develop- 
ment. Dr. EH. D. Eaton of St. Johnsbury 
believed that To Foster Intelligent Faith wt 
must honor thought as an element of faith; 
must pay homage to truth and realize the sa- 
credness of fact; must recognize the progress 
of history; and emphasize the fact that Christ 
is the spiritual light of the world. 

Dr. R. C. Flagg said that the individual con- 
science is socialized when it realizes itself as 
a vital part of a great organic whole, For 
this, each must have a conception of that 
whole; intelligence as to communal matters, 
engaging in no business nor any method of 
business which does not seek the good of the 
whole; and must accept the obligations of suf- 
fering and citizenship. Rev. Frazer Metzgar, 
who has been largely instrumental in consum- 
mating the union of the Christian and Congre- 
gational churches in Randolph made a strong 
plea for Econcmizing Christian Forces by 
eliminating superfluous churches and the or- 
ganic union of others. To secure the desired 
end, “‘let us break down the walls of denomi- 
nationalism; let us be ready to sacrifice. Iam 
ready to sacrifice everything but God and 
truth.” 

ITS SIGNS OF PROMISE 


President Buckham, whom no one would 
accuse of weaving fairy tales, found abundant 
ground for encouragement, including: Com- 
parative absence of sympathy with infidelity; 
the fact that philosophy, literature and. the 
drama, on the whole, are on the side of right 
thinking and good living as never before; the 
church’s withdrawal of energy from the waste- 
ful or irrelevant and concentration on the one 
thing needful; the rise of the laity to partici- 
pation and recognition; the church’s worship- 
ful temper and the increasing prominence of 
the ethical and social elements of religion. 
The speaker closed this valuable survey of 
modern Christianity by comparing it with the 
beautiful building in which the services were 
held, which retains its original plan of con- 
struction but through the bounty of Mr, Fred- 
erick Billingsand Tiffany’s cunning workman- 
ship had been enlarged, refurnished and 
redecorated, thus adapting it to modern needs. 


BUSINESS 


* Resolutions were passed expressing: 
Sympathy with churches of the Pacific coast 
and proposal to send them a Sunday offering, 
Approval of and interest in the efforts now 
making toward union of the three denomina- 
tions. 
Fairhaven will be the next meeting place 
and Rey. C. H.. Smith the presiding officer. 
TH, Kis 


The true strength of every human soul is 
to be dependent:on as many nobler as it can 
discern, and to be depended upon by as many 
inferior as it can reach.— Ruskin, The Hagle’s 
Nest. : 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Strength 


ir strength we ask 
r the ten thousand times repeated task, 
1e endless smalinesses of every day. 


», not to lay 
y life down in the cause I cherish most, 
1at were too easy. But whate’er it cost, 


> fail no more 
gentleness toward the ungentle, nor 
love toward the unloyely, and to give 


ich day I live, 

y every hour with outstretched hand its meed 

f not-to-be regretted thought or deed. 
—EHthelwyn Wetherald. 


“HE college graduate is not the only 
. woman to whom Miss Reynolds’s arti- 
e in this issue will bring its suggestion. 
In her thought of the larger 
home is inspiration for every 
woman of broad sympathies, 
r the mother instinct does not belong 
. the married more than to the unmar- 
ed, to the wife blessed with children 
ore than to the childless, and it is too 
ighty to be confined to ties of blood or 
fen to a woman’s own village or city. 
aws to prevent child labor and compel 
lucation voice the determination that 
1 the children of the state shall have 
portunity for normal development, as 
ell as those of sheltered homes. The 
quest of the Consumers’ League for a 
ational Children’s Bureau to study and 
ynserve the interests of childhood, is a 
aching out to gather the children of the 
hole nation into the same home care. 
fen long ago established their depart- 
ents of agriculture, and spent their 
lousands to disseminate the most cor- 
ct and useful information concerning 
orses, sheep and cattle, It was left for 
wakened women to ask that the children 
ight have their bureau too. The move- 
ents for children’s courts and proba- 
on officers, for playgrounds and free 
aths, school gardens and improved tene- 
ents; the national movement fora pure 
10d law—all show the extension of the 
ome instincts to the world without. 
nd the international peace movement, 
hich seeks to establish a world court 
f arbitration to which all nations must 
ibmit their differences before the resort 
» arms, shows that the home instinct 
as leaped the barriers of nations and 
Spee the world as the larger home. 


ie Wider 
otherhood 


ig tae of Mr. Beecher’s striking phrases 
recurred to mind the other day in 
isiting a certain house where mutual 

criticism sometimes takes 
alae: Nee on a flayor of bitterness. 

He speaks of those ‘‘who 
ecome domestic policemen of little 
wults.”? Can you not see and hear them? 
he eyes that grow suspicious as well as 
een, the misunderstanding of word and 
10tive, the sharpening of voices too used 
o complaint, the alienation of confidence 
nd the loss of geniality in the family 
ife? Surely we ought to be as reluctant 
o confess a fault in one of our house- 
1ates as in ourselves. And courtesy is 
8 much due in the relations of the fam- 
ly as with strangers. Indeed the saying 


does injustice to the ideal of conduct in 
a policeman, as expounded by the recently- 
appointed head of the police force of Bos- 
ton. He reminded them that it might be- 
come their duty to strike, or even to killa 
citizen who was inciting a riot or resist- 
ing arrest, or in self-defense. But the 
one thing they would never be justified 
in doing was to insult a citizen. An habit- 
ual attitude of suspicion, a swift and 
constant noting of little faults certainly 
conveys something insulting and oppres- 
sive. If a child feels that father or 
mother is quick and impatient in little 
things, it will be difficult for him to 
accept their larger criticisms at their 
real worth. Such lavishness of fault- 
finding is really a squandering of influ- 
ence and power. The boy who says, ‘‘ My 
father is scolding all the time,”’ is far less 
likely to reform than the boy who says, 
or might say, ‘‘My father seldom scolds, 
but when he does speak to me about 
wrongdoing it means something,” 


The Larger Home 
BY MINNIE J. REYNOLDS 


Marion came to see me a few days be. 
fore Commencement. She looked down- 
cast and distrait. 

‘“‘T don’t want to go home,” she con- 
fessed finally, and her lip quivered. ‘‘ You 
see, I know just what it will be. Itisa 
little, commonplace village of two thou- 
sand inhabitants, entirely outside of any 
urban influence. My father is a-small 
manufacturer. One other man has a 
creamery, where the farmers take their 
milk. All the other industries are of the 
small, village type. There is no poverty 
—they are just the common variety of 
Americans, the men all busy making a 
living, the ‘women all busy taking care 
of their houses; worthy occupations, but 
eminently uninteresting to me. I shall 
be the only college woman in the place. 
Two of the girls went to college, but they 
both live away now, teaching school. I 
shall stifle and it’s all so useless! ”’ 

«Just how—useless? ’’ I inquired. 

‘‘Because I’m not in the least needed,’’ 
she said. ‘‘There are servants in the 
house. My mother prefers to oversee 
them. It isn’t to work they want me at 
home. It’s just to be there.”’ 

‘* And isn’t that reasonable? ’’ 

“IT don’t know,” she said heavily; ‘‘I 
really can’t make up my mind. My par- 
ents sent me to school and then to college. 
For eight years, excepting summers, I 
have been away. It has cost them a great 
deal of money. But then, they did the 
same for Harriet and Frank; and when 
Harriet married and Frank went out 
West they thought it perfectly right. If 
I wanted to marry they might be sorry 
to lose me, but they wouldn’t put a straw 
in my way. Why haven’t I the same 
right to live my own life as Harriet or 
Frank?’”’ 

‘“*What do you want to do?” I asked. 

“T want to go to New York into settle- 
ment work—to be in the thick of it. I 
want to make some use of my education. 
I want to do things, and to come in con- 
tact with big movements and the people 


- 


who are carrying them on. Do you blame 
me?” 

In my heart I did not. 

“Then why don’t you do it?’’ I said at. 
last slowly. 

**T really believe,’’ she answered, ‘‘ that. 
it’s just common honesty. My parents. 
have done a great deal for me. Now they 
ask something. It makes no difference 
that they didn’t ask the same thing of my 
brother and sister. They ask it of me. 
I don’t see how, in common honesty, I 
can refuse. I don’t know that I could do 
settlement work with a clean conscience: 
with an unpaid debt behind me.” ; 

It was ten years before I talked with. 
Marion again, and then it was in her own 
home. I had heard some of the things: 
she had been doing, but it had not pre- 
pared me for the way the girl had grown 
and developed. It was hard to identify 
the bright, happy, capable young woman 
I met, with the untried, depressed, half- 
rebellious girl of ten years before. 

“Tt all happened through Harriet’s 
little girl making me go to school to hear 
her speak her piece,”’ she said. 

“Tt was our little old village school 
that I went to when I was a child, but- 
I had forgotten how bad it was. Misery 
me, how desolate it was! Old-fashioned,. 
unpainted wooden desks; stove in one 
corner, roasting those next to it, freezing 
the unfortunates in the northeast corner ;. 
grimy, smoke-stained walls—not a picture, 
not a window-shade; blackboards, maps,, 
all the equipment, old and poor. But it. 


was the outhouses that galvanized me 


into action. My dear, they were vile— 
unsanitary and indecent. 

‘You know the women have the school 
vote here, but they had seldom exercised 
it; and no one seemed to have time to. 
give a thought to the place where their 
children were spending five or six hours: 
of every day. 

“T thought it would be easy. I called 
on the wife of each member of the school 


board and took her to see what I had ~ 


seen. I got Father to speak to members: 
of the board. Nothing wasdone. Then 
we had a school election, and I got out 
and worked. It was the first fun I had 
after I got home. After our new board 
went into office things began to happen,, 
although they happened very slowly. 

“Do you see that?’’ She pointed out. 
a neat, modern brick building. ‘Our 
new schoolhouse,’’ she said with pride; 
‘*two years old. Took us eight years to. 
get it, but it’s there. I did it. I’ve served 
on the school board for the last five years.. 
First woman in the village to do it, al- 
though they’ve had school suffrage for 
twenty years. 

“Tt really came more through the eae. 
brary Association than any other way. 
The library work was as much for myself 
as for the village. 


missed it. And the condition of these: 


two thousand people without any public: — 
collection of books weighed upon me, I~ 


talked to a lot of them, and found th 


who were interested—the school princi- — 


pal, the doctor-and the doctor’s vy 
We four called a-public meeting v 
met in the schoolhouse; the principa: 
the doctor made speeches, and we vi 


Vd had the runofa 
college library for four years, and I 
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to organize a Library Association with 
dues of twenty-five cents. We didn’t 
dare to put them any higher. 

“Then I offered our lawn for a book 
social; ice cream, cake and music, admis- 
sion fee to be a book. We lit the lawn 
with Chinese lanterns, everybody wore 
their best clothes, and it was the social 
event of the season. We took in three 
hundred books at the gate. Some were 
funny specimens, but most of them were 
available. We had speeches from our 
porch, and my father got so excited that 
he gave $100, It was actually the first 
gift ever made for public purposes in this 
town, except to the churches. Then the 
creamery man came to the front and 
offered a room rent free for a year, and 
we appointed a committee to raise the 
money to heat and light that room. 

“The finance committee arranged a 
series of library socials that winter, and 
they were the society events of the 
village. It became the proper thing to 
belong to the Library Association, and it 
has built up a solidarity, a feeling of 
privilege, pride and patriotism, that had 
never existed before. It was the Library 
Association that finally took up the school 
matter and got the new schoolhouse. 
For ten years the association has given 
socials and lectures every winter to raise 
money. It has brought in good lecturers 
and besides, we have weekly meetings in 
the winter to discuss books. No book 
makes a commotion anywhere that we 

* don’t get for the library and discuss. 

“The city fathers have put up a little 
library building. It is small and plain, 
but well planned and serves our purpose 
excellently. One woman took the task 
of getting all the people in the village 
who take magazines to contribute them 
to the library. She has kept that up for 
ten years, and I really believe it has made 
life better worth living for her. Another 
organized a Children’s Auxiliary. Some 
of us have been able to interest friends at 
a distance, who have sent contributions. 
We have a library of 7,500 volumes now, 
all well selected. Almost every adult in 
the village belongs to the association. I 
served as librarian five years without pay. 
Then when I went on the school board, 

the city fathers managed to screw out an 

appropriation to pay a girl I had trained. 
-__It ig small, but she lives at home and it 
serves. 

“@he library has done more for me 
than I have forit. Through it I became 
a member of the State Librarians’ Asso- 
ciation. Igo every year to attend national 

meetings of librarians, and that has 
.. brought me in contact with a lot of 
interesting people. And do you know, 
there are some mighty interesting people 
-— in this little place? It has come out in 
the papers and discussions at the book 
meetings. I found there were some people 
here who had read more and thought 
-. more than I had, although they had never 
been to college; and that was good for 
me,” and she laughed. 
Phe beauty of this kind of work is,” 
said she, “that you can’t get conceited. 
The people won’t let you. If you go to 
playing Lady Bountiful, you can’t do 
anything. You must have the people 
with you. And I think it is much the 
‘best way. I am sure our people think a 
thousand times more of their library 
than if Mr. Carnegie had given it to them. 


Do you know that people actually move 
here from surrounding villages to give 
their children the benefit of our school 
and library? That wouldn’t have been 
possible ten years ago. 

“The thing I am working on now is to 
get several adjacent school districts to 
combine with ours and erect a joint high 
school. It is a big undertaking, but I 
believe we can put it through.” 

And watching her eager face, I believed 
she could. 

The new outlook for women, the broader 
education, the big ideas afloat in the world 
today, make four walls a little stifling to 
those who have caught a glimpse of the 
wider horizon. If duty calls to dishwash- 
ing and crochet, these may and should be 
done dutifully. But surely there is no 
virtue in dishwashing and crochet per se. 
Leisure is a rare and precious thing; so 
rare that wage slaves pass hard.driven 
lives without it; so precious that masters 
of human thought gasp for a taste of it. 
And yet some people, mostly women, have 
more leisure than anything else—days and 
months and years in which they have no 
real work; in which they do unnecessary, 
aimless, purposeless things haying no ob- 
ject and leading nowhere. Is it strange 
that such women, trained and educated, 
have felt their sympathies pierce the four 
walls and take in the place where they 
lived, the larger home of all of us? 


Upstairs 


We mount the way to mother’s room 
For benediction waiting there— 

Her face, that crowns the twilight gloom 
Above the stair. 


We mount the way to mother’s God 
Led by a benison of prayer 
Step upon step, where she hath trod 
Up life’s steep stair. 
—Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


A Picture Postcard Plague 


It is hopeless to try to run away from 
it at home and useless when abroad. If 
one withdraws into the country for a 
holiday or goes down to the shore to 
spend a peaceful ‘“‘week end,’’ or plans 
out a brief visit to the metropolis, the 
result is the same—namely, a p. p. c, 
and sometimes two or three! When one 
looks eagerly for news from home and 
finds none, one is still cheered by the 
reflection that if one but contains one’s 
self in patience a suitable written reward 
will come tomorrow or the next day. 

But it is another story when that first 
morning’s mail reveals the . inevitable 
p. p. ¢. The name of the recipient is 
penned upon the back in sister Ellen’s 
hand, and on the other side is visible a 
crude and glaring reproduction of the 
“town pump”’ ‘‘the village almshouse,”’ 
or, worse yet, that horrid architectural 
blot on the home landscape, the new 
‘‘ Masonic Hall,”’ that all the townspeople 
deplore. 

This pleasant token of home thought 
confronts the absent person and he grasps 
it with a feigned satisfaction and turns 
away resignedly. Kind sister Ellen meant 
well when she expended her time and 
pennies for this pictorial end, but she 
might have reflected that a short note 
containing news of father’s gout, mother’s 
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last tea party or Bob’s luck at the county 
fair would have been" more acceptable 
Kind sister Ellen said to herself that the 
recipient must know that everything was 
well at home, else she would certainly 
have written... . 

The p. p. c. is the discourager of inter. 
esting correspondence and the delight o! 
the lazy and indolent... . John? ané 
Elizabeth travel through|Europe, Asia 01 
Africa, and the long weeks lengthen intc 
still longer months, yet there is naught to 
show for them at home save a motley 
collection of p. p.c.’s. Father would like 
to know what John thinks about Paris. 
but his opinion is secretly embodied in ¢ 
view of the Champs Elysée, measuring 
four by six, or something less. What are 
Elizabeth’s impressions of that wild 
Switzerland which she has yearned fo 
years to see? Nobody knows, but here is 
a smart colored picturefof the Alps or 
which the one word, “‘ greeting” is quite 
obliterated by the postmark. 

One asks for a well-bred response to ¢ 
cordial and detailed letter and he receives 
a nicely printed picture of thezsphinx 01 
of the stony pyramid. He wants a fev 
lines from his friend and he is forced t< 
accept a chilly reproduction of{Gibraltar 

The p. p. ¢., covers not only'a multitude 
of sins, it covers the whole known worl¢ 
and all that dwell therein, and that i: 
quite too large an area for any on: 
production to pervade. . . . No one is toc 
great or too insignificant to escape frow 
its persecutions—but let us wait and hop: 
for that bright day when we may per 
with joyful and final satisfaction—p. p. ¢ 
to the picture postcard.—Caroline Tick 
nor, in the Boston Transcript. 


President Roosevelt to School 
Girls 

In the ccurse of a graduation address re 

cently made by the President at the Washing 


ton school which his daughter attends, wer 
these striking paragraphs: 


“The first duty is to the family and withiz 
it and that the greatest success, the highes 
happiness, comes only through the right typ: 
of family life. Noman isto be excused if hi 
does not devote the bulk of his energie 
chiefly to earning a livelihood for those de 
pendent upon him, as the woman is not to b: 
excused if she does not devote herself to s 
using the money thus earned as to make i: 
most valuable for the members of the family 
up to the point when the real material need: 
have been met. But after you have reachec 
that point my deliberate judgment is that hap 
piness in ninety nine cases out of a hundrec 
lies in some other direction than the mer 
amassing of additional wealth. 

“Very wealthy men sometimes play a use 
ful part in the community, but they very 
rarely, indeed, play as usefula part as thos 
men whose life effort takes a diiferent shape 
or as those men whose life effort is expende 
in altogether different fields, from the fields o 
mere money:-getting. Up to a certain poin 
the essential thing for any young couple i 
that there shall be enough money. After tha 
point is once reached money becomes a mino 
element, and as they grow richer it becomes : 
steadily less important element in the sun 
total of things that make for happiness an 
finally it vanishes altogether, and then t 
heap riches on riches is merely an evil.’’ 


. Never look upon your work as a refug 
from thought, but express your thought i 
your work.—Phillips Brooks. 
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For the 
Daddy-Long-Legs 


Daddy- Long-Legs, Daddy-Long-Legs, 
You have a little body 

And hardly any head. 

When do you go to bed, 

And is there room beneath the clothes 
For all your many legs? 


Daddy-Long-Legs, Daddy. Long: Legs, 

Please stop and answer me. 

Say, have you seven grandchildren, 

One child for every knee? 

If I could spring along like you 

Soon the whole world 1’d travel through. 
—Florence Wilkinson. 


Mollie’s Terror by Night 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


Carrie was coming to stay all night 
with Sue, and little Mollie was as happy 
as Sue herself. Carrie and Sue were big 
girls. They wore long dresses and did 
their hair high; but to tell the truth they 
were not quite used to their long dresses 
yet. To five-year-old Mollie, however, 
they were very old indeed, almost as old 
as Grandma. She looked up at them with 
admiring eyes, and was happy if they 
spoke to her. 

Mollie slept in the little room next to 
Sue’s. Sue’s was a charming room with 
but one drawback. The walls were so 
made that every little sound in Sue’s 
room could be heard in the other cham- 
bers. Mollie thought that this was the 
most delightful thing about it. It was 
only a little while since she had been pro- 
moted to a room of her own. She was 
very proud to think of it in the daytime, 
but at nighttime it was a different story. 
She did not like to own that she was 
afraid, but she did feel as if she could not 
have stood it if she had not been able to 
hear Sue’s breathing all the time. 

Carrie and Sue had a great deal to say 
to each other. What girl friends ever 
failed to have, particularly in the middle 
of the night? When Mollie went to sleep 
they were talking, and when she woke up 
they were still talking. Not that it was 
morning. Mollie did not sleep well that 
night. Perhaps she had eaten too much 
molasses candy and popcorn. 

The clock was just striking eleven. It 
sounded very loud in the quiet of the 
night. When the strokes ceased it was 
altogether quiet except for the big girls’ 
muffled voices. No, it was not quiet. 
What a lot of noises there were. Could 
those be mice scampering behind the 
walls with that dreadful scratching? Was 
it the frost that made the roof give that 
awful crack, or wasitagun? Carrie and 
Sue did not hearit. They were too much 
absorbed in their conversation. 

Their voices had unconsciously grown 
louder. Mollie could hear every word 
they said. Carrie was telling an interest- 
ing story when Sue’s voice broke in. 

“Hush!” she said in that ghastly whis- 
per that carries farther than any spoken 
word, ‘‘ We mustn’t talk so loud. Remem- 
ber the acoustics in this room.”’ 

The voices softened and grew drowsy. 
Carrie and Sue had talked themselves to 
sleep. 

’ But they had talked Mollie wide awake. 
She lay with eyes staring into the black- 
ness, fairly shivering with terror. Acous- 
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ties! What strange kind of an animal 
was this? Itsounded likeacow! Mollie 
was desperately afraid of cows. But it 
could not be a cow because Sue’s voice 
had sounded as if she were afraid of it 
too, and Sue was not afraid of cows. It 


must be something still more dreadful. | 


Mollie lay and shivered until her trem- 
bling fairly shook the bed. She wanted 
to call Mamma. But Mamma had been 
sick and they were all very careful not 
to make any noise that would disturb her, 
A sudden shock might hurt her very 
much, the doctor said. She did call Sue, 
but it was in such a choky little voice, 
and Sue was so sound asleep that she 
did not hear it. 

It seemed to her that she lay there for 
hours, growing more terrified every min- 
ute. Suppose, O suppose an acoustic, 
that dreadful creature, should be standing 
over her! Mollie could endure it no 
longer. She climbed out of bed—softly 
so that the acoustic should not hear—and 
slipped down the stairs. But she was no 
sooner there than she wished herself 
back again. The dark and the terror 
were worse in the unfamiliar hall than in 
her own room. } 

How she longed for her bed! But she 
dared not go back for acoustics were in 
the room—at least they were in Sue’s 
room. Sue had said so, and there was 
only a door between them. But there 
was also a door between her room and the 
hall, The acoustics might at any minute 
come down the stairs. Crouching on the 
lowest step in the dark, in her thin little 
nightdress, cold and terrified, Mollie was 
probably the most miserable child in the 
world at that minute. 

But some one heard hersob. Someone 
rose instantly from his warm bed and 
came out into the cold hall. Some one 
picked Mollie up likea baby. O the com- 
fort of running into that somebody’sarms! 
If you have never known the refuge they 
make in childish despair, you cannot 
properly appreciate the prayer that begins, 
‘Our Father.”’ : 

He carried her into the warm sitting- 
room and stirred the smoldering fire. 
He wrapped her in his own fur coat and 
the pretty silk quilt that Mamma kept 
down stairs and never gave to anybody 
butcompany. He carried her to the couch 
where she could see his bed through the 
open door, and tucked herup. He lit the 
soft night lamp and sat beside her till she 
was fast asleep. To the day of her death, 
Mollie will remember how the night of 
terror was turned into a night of utter- 
most comfort by her father’s touch. 

He thought she had had a bad dream. 
It was not till the next day that Mol- 
lie’s frightened inquiries to Carrie and 
Sue brought the explanation. How her 
brothers and sister laughed at her! But 
her father did not laugh. In her time of 
mortification as in her time of trouble, 
he was her standby. 

For a long time Mollie was much morti- 
fied at the occurrence, but as the years 
went by, it became the dearest of her 
memories. For there is one thing that 
turns the most dreadful childish fears 
and the most heart-breaking of childish 
sorrows into a blessing forever; and that 
is the unspeakable preciousness of a 
father’s comforting. : 


= ~*, o » ) 0 tee coe 
San) . ae 


Closet and Altar 


GOD’S SCHOOL 


I will instruct thee and teach thee in the 
way which thou shalt go; I will counsel 
thee with mine eye upon thee. 


It is a'many-chambered school, that in 
which God trains. None are excluded 
from it, all are welcome. It has room 
for all gifts, all circumstances, all condi- 
tions. It makes allowance for defects 
and shortcomings which are ruin in this 
world. Trained in this school many have 
reached a high place who have had no 
tincture of letters. Most of us have 
known some, especially in the humbler 
places of society, who had not any of 
this world’s learning, had never heard 
the names of the greatest poets and phi- 
losophers, yet who without help from 
these, had been led by some secret way, 
up to the serenest, most beautiful heights 
of character.— J. C. Shairp. 


We’ve all got to go to school, I expect, 
and we don’t all get-the same lesson to 
learn, but the one we do get is our’n, 
taint nobody else’s, and if it’s real hard, 
why, it shows the teacher thinks we’re 
capable.—Rose Terry Cooke. 


Of Thee, dear Lord, I ask 
No thing save this, 

In each appointed task 
To find but bliss. 


Touch Thou mine eyes to find 
Of life the best— 

Peace and companions kind, 
Labor and rest. 


Thine be the call to give 
Gladness each day; 
Lord, while ’tis mine to live, 
For this I pray. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


It is not nature or law that the soul 
fears, but nature or law without God 
init. It is not the burdens and distresses 
of life that oppress and depress us, but 
burdens and distresses that spring from 
nothing and lead te nothing. If they are 
appointed by our Father for our discipline 
and development, we can bear them with 


good courage and unrepining hearts; we | 


break down only when we view them as 
the blind raging of a storm.—Borden P. 
Bowne. 


/ 


O God, Our Father, make us apt 
and diligent students in this school 
of life’s experiences, and crown our 
efforts with the wisdom which Thou 
alone canst teach. We thank Thee 
that our Lord Jesus Christ also learned 
obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered. We know that Thou dost not 
willingly afflict the children of men 
and are confident that trials will work 
out for us more and more exceedingly 
an eternal weight of glory. We thank 
Thee for the joys and companionships 
of school, for all from whom we have 
learned wisdom or whose example Has 
been a light upon the way, for all 
whom Thou hast given us to help and 
teach, for tasks accomplished and new 
opportunities of knowledge which 
stretch on before. Forgive our idle 
hours, our inattention, owr mistead 
lessons and our faltering hopes, and 
overrule even our failures to the ac- 
complishment of Thy will. In the 
name of Christ. Amen. dG 
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The Conversation Corner 


Questions, Answers and Notes 


(March 31.) Hymn, ‘‘ Long months of 
pain and anguish,” sent by ©. D. G, 
Hyde Park; from I. B. Woodbury’s 
“Cythara ”’ (1854), which I found at Pub- 
lic Library; piece arranged as a quartet. 
—(April 28) Mrs. MacAndrew’s ‘‘ Com- 
ing ”’ is published as a leaflet by the Tract 
Society.—(May 26.) H. A, Springfield, 
says the Golden Wedding Song was writ- 
ten by Dr. Holland for the wedding anni- 
versary (1859) of Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood 
of that city.—(May 26) Mrs. G., ‘‘ Are 
we thankful”; from Margaret Sangster’s 
sweet poem, ‘‘Common Mercies,”’ in her 
book, ‘“‘On the Road Home’’; second 
verse as follows: 

Are we grateful, as grateful we should be, 

For commonplace days of delight, 

When safe we fare forth to our labor, 

And safe we fare homeward at night; 

For the weeks in which nothing has happened 

Save commonplace toiling and play, 


When we’ve worked at the tasks of the household, 
And peace hushed the house day by day? 


Mrs. G., second quotation; apparently 
from Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs’”’: 


Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see; 

What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me? 


(May 26.) Many letters about ‘‘ Lambs 
of the Upper Fold,’’ published (1866) in 
George F. Root’s Snow Bird, afterward 
in Chapel Gems, Songs of Salvation, etc. 
A Toronto correspondent writes: 


Rey. Benjamin R. Hanley was author of 
words and music, also of ‘* Whois Hein yonder 
stall” and ‘‘ Willie Grey,’ sung everywhere 
forty years ago. He was son of one of the 
early United Brethren bishops of Ohio. 

; A. B.S. 


’Mid the pastures green of the blessed isles, 
Where never is heat or cold, 
Where the light of life is the Shepherd’s smile, 
Are the Lambs of the Upper Fold. 
Where the lilies blossom in fadeless spring, 
And never a heart grows old, 
Where the glad new song is the song they sing, 
Are the Lambs of the Upper Fold. 
Lambs of the Upper Fold, 
Lambs of the Upper Fold. 
Where the glad new song is the song they sing, 
Are the Lambs of the Upper Fold. 


There are tiny mounds where the hopes of earth, 
Were laid ’neath the tear-wet mold, 

But the light that paled at the stricken hearth, 
Was joy to the Upper Fold. 

Oh the white stone beareth a new name now, 
That never on earth was told, 

And the tender Shepherd doth guard with care 
The Lambs of the Upper Fold. [Chorus.] 


(May 26.) Thanks for copies of the 
little song held as a faint memory for 
sixty years—a memory which no other 
“cuckoo song’”’ would satisfy. This is 
the one—it brings back my father’s voice 
as he stood in the shadow of the back- 
staircase and sang it to us at eventide. 


... That strikes a tune in my heart sung by 
the mother bird to us four cuckoos in the New- 
ton nest, and I cherish next to my Bible the 
book from which she sung it. It is the “‘ Ju- 
venile Lyre, or Songs Religious, Moral and 
Cheerful; ” by Melvin Lord and John C. Hol- 
brook; Boston, 1831. I wish you could hear 
the music, so sweet and old-timey! I love it 
even now, though one of your O. F.’s! 
Ties tact « 


A former missionary in India writes: 


I recall it as my mother used to sing it to me, 
and as I have sung it to my children and grand- 
children. 

Northfield, Minn. 


A. A. D. 


Iam a cuckoo, my name is cuckoo, 

The children call me cuckoo, 

And should you ever forget my name, 

I'll always tell you cuckoo; 

When winter comes the woods are my home, 
In summer I sing in the meadows; 

Thus lives the cuckoo, his mate the cuckoo, 
And all the little cuckoos. 


Many years since Bayard Taylor quoted 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
giving its origin as an old Persian hymn; if 
there is more, where can it it be found? What 
about this quotation? 


The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small, 


—and farther on these lines— 


And eternal ages shall onward roll, 
Till the mighty miller has gained his toll. 


Williamsville, Vt. Dig deed 


First quotation from Taylor’s ‘‘ Bedouin 
Love.Song’’; see his Poems of the Orient 
(1855), and later collections ; also Bryant’s 
Library of Poetry and Song, Stedman’s 
Anthology, e‘c. First stanza with chorus: 

From. the Desert I come to thee, 
On a Stallion shod with fire; 
And the words are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry: 
I love thee, I love but thee! 
With a love that shall not tire 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

The other quotation is familiar—Retri- 
bution, from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poetical Aph- 
orisms ”’: 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small; 

Though with patience he stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds he all. 

This is all that Longfellow translates 
from Friedrich yon Logau, a German 
poet (1654), and in the original, which Mr. 
Bierstadt of the Boston Public Library 
found for me, there are only these two lines. 
(Sinngedichte, 6388, Géttlichte Rache.) 
George Herbert, who died twenty years 
before von Logau’s publication, has 
**God’s Mill grinds slow but sure,”’ in his 
Jacula Prudentium. The same thought 
was traced back to Sextus Empiricus, 
Plutarch and the Sibyline Oracles—no 
new thing under the sun! But I do not 
find the added lines quoted by our Ver- 
mont correspondent, 


Can any Cornerer give me a poem from a 
reading book of sixty years ago, entitled 
‘* Hasty Pudding” ? The only lines I remem- 
per are: 


Come, dear bowl, glide o’er my palate and inspire 
my soul. 


Marlboro, Mass. Mrs. W. 


Here’s a Cornerer who remembers read- 
ing ‘‘ Hasty Pudding ” in school just about 
that time, but cannot find the book; I re- 
call these lines: 

Thee the soft nations round the warm Levant 
Polanta call, the French of course, Polante. 

E’en in thy native regions, how I blush 

To hear the Pennsylvanians call thee Mush! 

All spurious appellations, void of truth; 

I’ve better known thee from my earliest youth, 
Thy name is Hasty-Pudding! thus our sires 

Were wont to greet thee fuming from their fires [etc]. 


The author, Joel Barlow, was a remark- 
able man—Connecticut Yankee, minis- 
ter, lawyer, editor, politician, diplomatist 
abroad, made plenipotentiary at Algiers 


by Washington, intimate of. great men. 


‘Hasty Pudding, a poem in three can- 
tos,’ was written at Chambéry in Savoy 
(France), in 1798, and published in New 
Haven in 1796, with a quaint preface in 
prose addressed to Mrs. Washington. The 
poem includes the sublime and the ri- 
diculous—Ceres, Columbus, Johnny. Cake, 
succotash, the ‘blest cow,’’ husking, 
pumpkins, and—pudding and milk! See 
Kettell’s American Poetry (Vol. 2), Li- 
brary of the World’s Best Literature 
(Vol. 3), and early separate editions (in 
the great libraries). 


Please tell me the author of ‘‘ We’d better 
bide a wee,’’ music and words by “‘ Claribel.”’ 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mes. B. 


‘‘Claribel’’ was the nom de plume of 
Mrs. Charlotte Alington Barnard (wife 
of Charles Cary Barnard) an English 
writer of many popular ballads, 1830-1869. 
She published two volumes of verses. 
Ditson has the song in sheet form. This 
is the first of three verses, 


The puir auld folk at hame, ye mind, 
Are frail and failing sair, 
And weel I ken they’d miss me, lad, 
Gin I came hame nae mair. 
The grist is out, the times are hard, 
The kine are only three, 
I canna leave the auld folk now, 
We'd better bide a wee, 
I canna leave the auld folk now, 
We'd better bide a wee. 


Please print the children’s prayer used as 
a morning companion to ‘Now I lay me.’ 
My children wantit. Thisis from one who de- 
lights in the service the ‘‘ Conversation Cor- 
ner’’ does for the little people. 

Spencerport, N. Y. Jia 


Perhaps the most familiar one has 
just been handed me; it is slightly dif- 
ferent in Songs for Little Ones at Home. 


Now L awake and see the light, 

’Tis God who kept me through the night; 
To Him [I lift my voice and pray 

That he would keep me through the day; 
And if I die before ’tis done, 

May God accept me through His Son. 


Mrs. R. wants to know theauthorship of 
*“The wind one morning sprang up, from 
sleep.’?’ Where can it be found? Can it be 
put in the O. F. column? 

Clinton, Ct. Omhack: 


No—too long! Written by William 
Howitt, and in Russell’s Sequel to Pri- 
mary Reader, Boston, 1846. Haven’t it? 
Then look in Howitt’s works, or Harper’s 
Cyclopedia of American Poetry. 


Can you give information regarding the Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in which the facts upon 
which that story was founded, date of publica- 
tion, and where now to be obtained? 

Chicago, Ill. Mrs. B. 

Mrs. Stowe wrote the ‘‘Key” in the 
winter of 1853—I can see from my win- 
dow, over the crest of the hill, the old 
‘*stone house’’ where she wrote it, as 
also the ‘‘Iona cross’’ over her graye— 
and it was published by J. P. Jewett & 
Co., Boston, in that year, and in London 
immediately after. Now out of print, 
but you can get it at Bartlett’s or Little- 
field’s, on Cornhill. : 


Where can [I find a little red book, “‘ Read- 
ing without Tears?” I think I learned to 
read out of it, but my recollectionis rather dim. 

Roslindale, Mass. H. H. C. 

O yes, I remember that high-toned 
Boston book for children, say forty 
years ago—try those Cornhill antiquaries. 
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The Childlike Spirit” 


By Rey. A. 


E. Dunning 


The lessons of the third quarter are outlines of Jesus’ study of human nature in its 
relations to his society, which he called the kingdom of heaven. He shows the fitness for 
that kingdom of the childlike, the forgiving, the ministering, the praying, the humble 


spirit, and so on through the twelve lessons. 
senting striking contrasts of disposition. Take the first four, for examples. 


In each he uses concrete illustrations, pre- 
In the first is 


the man humbling himself as a little child set over against the man perverting the char- 
acter of a little child.. In the second the king forgiving his debtor.servant is contrasted 
with the debtor mercilessly exacting payment from his fellow-servant. In the third the 
Jewish priest and Levite heartlessly indifferent to the wounded traveler are compared to the 
tender-hearted Samaritan rescuing and providing for him. In the fourth the friend in bed 
at midnight refusing to rise and give bread to his importuning friend is contrasted with 
the Heavenly Father giving bread to his hungry child. This series illustrates the purpose 
of the International Lesson at its best—to teach what God has taught men of the way to 


grow: into the heavenly life manifested in Jesus Christ. 


The teacher will do well to begin 


the study of the quarter by a survey of the entire series, noting their progress from the 
scene in which he makes a child his theme to the triumphal hour in which the children 


shout his praises in the temple. 


Some of the sayings in this first selection are placed in different relations by Mark and 


Luke, and Matthew introduces choice sentences omitted in both the other Gospels. 


It will 


be best to confine attention to Matthew’s version, whose chief point is that the child rep- 


resents the spirit of the kingdom of heaven. 
kingdom: 


1. The childlike spirit is the greatest 
[vs. 1-4]. Why? Because‘it has nothing 
to cenceal and its purpose is unselfish. 
This is not the prevailing idea of great- 
ness. Itis a proverb that-‘‘children and 
fools will tell the truth.’’ Yet its excel- 
lence is gaining recognition. Talleyrand 
won fame as a diplomatist and his idea of 
diplomacy was expressed in his saying 
that ‘‘the use of language is to conceal 
thought.’’ When John Hay. was) Secre- 
tary of State for the United States he 
used language to express his thought fully 
so that it could not be misunderstood. 
He called on the great Powers to unite in 
maintaining the integrity of China, the 
‘‘open door’”’ for commerce, and the lim- 
itation of the territory of war between 
Russia and Japan. He made it plain that 
the motive of these proposals was not to 
gain advantage for his own nation over 
others, but to promote the welfare of all 
nations. The leaders of diplomacy in the 
Old World said that his straightforward 
simplicity was not in accordance with 
the rules of diplomacy, but these meas- 
ures were adopted because they were evi- 
dently for the good of mankind. His 
method was called new, but it was the 
method of the childlike spirit which Jesus 
taught, and which men who were called 
great had for ages despised. 

When Savonarola was being burned at 
the stake in Florence on the charge of 
treason his enemies sought to compel him 
to disclose the secrets which they thought 
he and his associates must have. But he 
answered them, ‘‘ Our secrets are few be- 
cause our aims are great.” True great- 
ness is open-mindedness and unselfish 
service. Jesus said that whosoever pos- 
sessed these qualities, ‘‘the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

2. Fellowship with the childlike spirit 
is fellowship with Christ [v. 5]. I have 
known three men who passionately loved 
Jesus Christ, and seemed peculiarly at 
home with him—Henry Drummond, Phil- 
lips Brooks and William Rainey Harper. 
Few men have had so profound and last- 
ing influence in guiding human thought 
and action, each in his own way. Their 
prevailing characteristics were open-mind- 
edness and the purpose to serve their fel- 
lowmen. Their plans were great, their 
methods were straightforward and simple, 


* International Sunday School Lesson for July 1. 
Jesus and the Children, Text, Matt. 18: 1-14. 


In it Jesus declares these principles of the 


and they were companions of children. 
Read Drummond’s books, such as Bax- 
ter’s Second Innings and the Greatest 
Thing in the World. “Read Brooks’s let- 
ters to his nieces. Study Harper’s ideas 
of education for the young. These men 
illustrate what Jesus meant by receiving 
him, and the kingdom of heaven. 

3. Irreverence for the childlike spirit is 
ruin to character [vs. 6-10]. Aaron Burr 
had these qualities of the childlike spirit 
by inheritance and early training. He 
knew how to win the confidence of others 
and to address himself to their trustful- 
ness and nobler aspirations. He per- 
verted his rare gifts to corrupt men and 
women, to gratify his selfish passions and 
ambitions. Read the story of his career 
and you will see what Jesus meant when 
he said, ‘“‘It is profitable for him that a 
great millstone should be hanged about 
his neck and that he should be cast into 
the depth of the sea.’’ To abuse the child- 
like spirit is to destroy utterly in one’s 
self that likeness to Christ which would 
fit him to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

4. The Father’s. compassion for the 
childlike spirit [vs. 12-14]. Those who 
have it often wander from the right way, 
drift apart from companionship which 
would foster it, are enticed into evil and 
soul-destroying associations. Every one 
comes into the world possessing it in 
some degree. When they neglect and 
resist it, they are like sheep who have 
wandered from the fold exposed to perils 
of wild beasts and darkness of mountains 
in which they lose themselves. Picture 
to yourself such a straying sheep in his 
helplessness and the persuading shepherd 
seeking him; at last finding him before it 
is too late, and returning triumphant 
bearing his precious burden on his shoul- 
ders. Read the parable of Jesus [Luke 
15: 3-7] and think on his words, ‘‘ Even so 
it is not the will of your Father who is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.’’ 

Can you persuade your pupils to culti- 
vate such a spirit and to devote them- 
selves to such an ambition? Then the 
promise of Jesus will be fulfilled to you 
and to them, ‘‘ Your reward shall be great, 
and you shall be sons of the Most High.” 


English Congregationalists seem to be cap- 
turing the Scotch Congregational pastorates. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


June 24, Sunday. 

6; 1-29. 

Think you that there was no wrench for 
Jesus in giving up the associations of thirty 
years in leaving Nazareth behind him? If 
so, you have given too little credit to the 
reality of his humanity. These troubled or 
complaining words of his neighbors give us 
almost the only glimpse we have of that 
quiet time. He was the carpenter, the eldest 
brother of seven, the head of the family and 
the support of his widowed mother—simple 
duties, but with scope enough for self-denial 
and daily faithfulness! How utterly unassum- 
ing must the years have been when these 
neighbors could think of no precedent for 
his present activity and authority. Is there 
no danger that our unbelief may stand in 
the way of some mighty work of Christ? 

When we remember thy quiet life and work 
on earth, O Christ, we know that Thou wilt 
sympathize with labor and smile upon our 
rest: that in our cares and self-denials and 
renunciations Thou wilt sustain us. Give us 
Thy work and keep our hearts in Thy peace. 


June 25. A Call to Return.—Hosea 6: 1-11. 

Compare this high point of Old Testament 
thought with Christ’s parable of the Father 
and the prodigal. What God wants is loyalty, 
and therefore righteousness. Beside this all 
outward shows and observances are nothing 
in his sight. Here, as in the parable, God 
waits for our return. 


Jesus in Nazareth.—Mark 


June 26, 
1-11, 
Love and fatherly compassion will have 

their way if possible—but remember that 

these are personal qualities which can only 
accomplish their results by our co-operation. 

Compare Christ’s lament over Jerusalem 

[Luke 19: 41-44], where there is the same 

mingling of yearning love and lament that 

the time of returning is gone by. 


June 27. A Promise of Good.—Hosea 14: 1-9, 

This closing chapter comes like a strain of 
music after the clash of the tempest. God is 
not finally defeated by man’s sin. He will 
find an Israel to whom to be gracious, chil- 
dren who will walk in his ways. But the note 
of warning sounds again at the end. God’s 
ways are right—the standard for all ages and 
all creatures. The choice of good and eyil re- 
mains the high prerogative of man. 


June 28, God Our Comforter.—2 Cor. 1: 1-11. 

Comforted—in order that we may comfort 
others! God makes us helpers in his most 
loving work. Jesus and Paul—sufferers both 
—would not in the least deny the reality of 
human suffering. But they have put into our 
hands the keys of joy. 


June 29, The Glory of Ministry.—2 Cor. 3: 

12-18; 4; 1-6. 

To Paul the Old Testament—all the Bible he 
had—spoke everywhere of Jesus. Ignorance 
or refusal of his claims was the veil which hid 
its meaning. Take the marginal reading and 
see how it pictures our relation to God. We 
all ‘reflecting as in a mirror the glory of the 
Lord, are transformed into the same image.” 
We become like that which we reflect. We 
must, therefore, keep our hearts clear and 
pure that this reflection be not marred. The 
thought of manifesting Christ runs through 
the whole life of Paul. 


June 30. In Earthen Vessels.—2 Cor. 4: 7-18. 

What hath God wrought with such frail in- 
struments as human hearts! Earthen vessels 
are the very synonym of fragility. As we 
turn back to the history, marking the follies 
and frailties of those who have been leaders 
in Christ’s cause, we can only say that the 


God’s Love for Israel.—Hosea 11: 


power belongs to God. He who thinks him- ~ 


self indispensable is as foolish as he who 
thinks that God does not desire his aid. 
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Ohio—City and Country 
Cleveland 


EVER-BUSY CHANGE 


Just as Cleveland had settled down with the com- 
‘ing of Rev. B: A. Williams to the new Lakewood 
Church, with a sigh of satisfaction that all its thirty 
-ehurehes and missions were well and fully manned, 
Dr. Temple’s resignation at Plymouth started the 
earthquake. We all want him to stay, all the more 
because of the gracious spirit he has shown in this 
matter, as recently fully set forth editorially in The 
Congregationalist. Then Rev. John W. Malcolm 
wesigned at First, after fourteen years’ ministry. 
A determined effort was made to persuade him 
‘to reconsider, but he insisted, and the dismissing 
council used the rare opportunity of telling him 
just what his brethren think of him, in a way to 
amake any man blush. He accepts a call to the 
suburban church at Berea, and brings with him a 
‘bride who was a parishioner in Brooklyn before his 
‘Cleveland ministry. Next to totter in this row, of 
falling bricks—for every one of them is a “ brick” 
—was Rey. Charles W. Carroll, at Hough Avenue, 
40 whom came such an urgent, persistent and con- 
‘tinuous appeal of need from the “Old First” of 
Toledo, that he resigned his twelve years’ ministry 
“o accept it. But various incidents at Hough Ave- 
nue, such as a business meeting of 500 members 
sending a committee of 100 to call on the pastor 
-at his residence, led him to reconsider. Rev. Rob- 
ert Hopkin’s resignation at Franklin Avenue and 
Rey. W. A. Dietrick’s at Highland make the num- 
‘ber of vacant churches four. 

Mr. Carroll’s ministry at Hough Avenue has been 
notably fruitful, the last of the thirty-nine members 
~who united May 6 making exactly the 1,000th re- 
-eeived during his pastorate there. The Bohemian 
pastors are now the seniors, Rev. John Musil hay- 
ing ministered at Cyril since 1891, though the 
church was not séparately organized until 1901; 
and Rev. John Prucha beginning his pastorate at 
Bethlehem in 1892. Mr. Carroll, and Rev. R. A. 
George at Trinity are next, with pastorates begin- 
ning in 1894, 

The Cleveland circle loses one of its brightest and 
amost effective men in the departure, July 1, of Rev. 
Will Arthur Dietrick, to take the pastorate of South 
Church, Peabody, Mass. Mr. Dietrick’s first serv- 
ice, after college and seminary at Oberlin, was with 
the church at the great steel plant at South Lorain. 
In four years with Highland Church, Cleveland, 
he has thoroughly reorganized the church and put 
it on a sound business basis. His Wholesome 
Amusement Club has become widely and well known 
outside his own church and city. He has high and 
deserved fame as a yachtsman, and will spend his 
vacation between pastorates at his favorite past- 
time. He has been useful and faithful in his service 
of the Club and the Ministers’ Meeting, and with 
his attractive and accomplished wife, will be greatly 
aissed. 

The Schauffler Missionary Training School’s 
twentieth Commencement was one of its best. 
Rey. H. F. Swartz preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon. The alumnz held a well-attended meeting, 
with banquet and after-dinner speaking. H. Clark 
Ford, chairman of the trustees, announced a gift of 
$500 from the children of Dr. Schauffler to the 
endowment fund, which now has over $7,000 
‘toward the desired $50,000. Dr. Bradley, presi- 
dent, made a powerful address on Man in the 
Making. Of the four graduates, two read their 
essaysin English and twoin Bohemian. Dr. Fraser 
amade the prayer of consecration. There was a large 
and representative audience. 


NOTES OF PROGRESS 


Lakewood works for a portable chureh building, 
‘to be bought in by the City .Missionary Society 
-when no longer needed there, and meanwhile seeks 
the best possible location in its attractive and grow- 
ing suburb. Pastor Monnett is authorized to solicit 
funds for a chapel for the Italian Mission, the long- 
desired lot having been secured. The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School duly celebrated Found- 
er’s Day and its new name, with historical sketches 
by its first principal, Mrs. Schauffler, and its first 
pupil, and addresses by its president, Dr. Bradley, 
and Pres. Mary Evans of Lake Erie College. 


THINGS COMMON 


The club closed a good season, one meeting being 
merged with the fine Haystack Meeting—‘ the first 
meeting with a real haystack,’’ said Secretary Pat- 
ton—with addresses from Judge Adams on the 
Juvenile Court and Director Cooley on the Boys’ 
Farm. The ministers have come to like each other 
80 well that they now meet every Monday morning, 
and at the first June meeting are to bring their 
wives for one of the celebrated dinners at North 
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Ivory Paste. 


889 


This is something which 


every housewife should have on hand at all 
times. Useful in all sorts of ways—to clean 
kid gloves, white kid and satin slippers; straw 
hats; canvas shoes and brasswork; to re- 
move spots from woolen goods and fresh ink 


stains from carpets. 


HOW TO MAKE IT.—To one pint of boiling water add one and 


one-half ounces of Ivory Soap cut into shavings; boil ten minutes atier 


the soap is thoroughly dissolved. 


Cool in china or glass dishes. [t 


can be kept for some time in glass jars with tops tightly screwed down. 


Note: 


A piece. of Ivory Soap two inches long, one and ene-e'ghch 


inches wide, and one and one-eighth inches thick, weighs one and 


one-half ounces. 


Ivory Soap 
99444. Per Cent. Pure 


Church. Cleveland Conference met with the First 
Church, gave its blessing to the proposed tri-church 
union, heard Rev. I. M. Channon, still a member of 
the conference, on The Conquering Christ, and 
heard and discussed an address on Church Hon- 
esty, by Rev. H. D. Sheldon. 


Elsewhere in the State 
CHANGES 


Rev. Charles Lemoine terminates a six years’ 
ministry with First Church, Mansfield, seeking re- 
newed health in a temporary retirement frem the 
pastorate, and Rev. Bernard G. Mattson, of Yank- 
ton, S. D., whose college life and first pastorate— 
Medina—were in Ohio, comes to this important 
field. Rev. John J. Shingler closes a fruitful pas- 
torate of five years at Berea, to give needed atten- 
tion for a time to business affairs. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK CONFERENCE 


This conference, “of historic and cherished 
name,” approved the proposed church union. It 
heard, at its meeting in Chardon, a village set on 
a hill, notable addresses from Secretary Ryder, 
President Peet and Rey. Paul Fox of Cleveland’s 


Polish Mission. 


EVANGELISTIC 


Rey. E. O. Mead took two weeks out of his busy 
pastorate at Mt. Vernon for service with the little 
church at Croton, oldest inits community, and oldest 
in Central Ohio Conference. Asa result the church 
has received twenty members, eighteen on con- 
fession, including sixteen adults, eleven heads of 
families. This is more than were received in fifteen 
years, and gives the church new life and hope. 

, J. G. FB. 


Massachusetts Closing 
Pastorates 


AT WHITMAN 


After seven years’ service Rev. E. C. Camp severs 
his connection with the Whitman church and has 
begun work at Watertown, Mass. He leaves a 
prosperous and growing church (thirty per cent. 
larger in membership), the Sunday school nearly 
doubled in size, work among young people espe- 
cially well organized and everything harmonious. 
Mr. Camp has established his position as a pro- 
gressive and thorough student, a strong, helpful 
preacher, wise administrator and congenial fellow- 
worker. 

AT ABINGTON 

Dr. De Mont Goodyear concludes a successful 
ministry at Abington, Mass., to accept the call to 
the Riverside Church, Haverhill. It is the general 
comment of observers that this pastorate of six 
years has splendidly demonstrated the mission of 
the village church. Strengthened in every phase of 
the inner life, the church has awakened to a new 
consciousness of her power as a maker and molder 
of public opinion. Wisely exercising this preroga- 
tive, illicit liquor selling, gambling and much else 
hostile to the best interests of the town have been 
driven out and the material and social betterment 
of the whole community advanced. The pastor has 
been recognized leader of this civic movement and 
has shown what might be done by hundreds of 
churches of our order. Dr. Goodyear has been an 
efficient worker in many county and state organiza- 
tions, and has meanwhile pursued a thorough course 
of advanced study leading to the doctorate degree. 

E. N. H. 


8.0 
Our Readers’ Forum 


“Reverend” as a Business Indotse- 
ment 


Seeing your article on Trading on Ordina- 
tion causes me to wonder if your remarks are 
either just or right. Since people look not 
alone to the clergy for guidance and ethics, 
but to editorials as well, those who write 
should guard against narrow and class criti- 
cisms and bear in mind that there are always 
two sides to every question. 

If men leave the ministry to engage in com- 
mercial lines ‘‘ because they could not make a 
living out of it,’’ it may be the fault lies with 
the congregations and not with the minister; 
anyway, his action shows he has grit enough 
to sustain himself by his efforts instead of re- 
lying upon a parsimonious public. Does it 
follow that his morals are necessarily left 
behind, or that he should be ashamed of his 
past career? Business people like to know 
with whom they are dealing and appreciate 
full well that honesty, morality and sobriety 
are essential to a company into whose hands 
they intend to intrust their funds. Are these 
attributes “‘incommensurable”’ with the min- 
istry? They are certainly indispensable in a 
successful business. 

I am a business man and have been such 
from my youth up, and am acquainted with 
several ministers, who are also business men, 
successful in both vocations, and the training 
for ordination seems to have fitted them for 
the uplifting of the moral tone of the business 
they are engaged in. Personally, I am glad to 
see this innovation for we need ‘good men’’ 
in the business world to elevate it out of the 
growing mire of selfish greed. Would that we 
had more of them. : 

There are black sheep in every fold, Per- 
haps the editor has fallen into bad company 
and is too narrow to forgive it, but for all that, 
I fail to see how being a missionary unfits a 
man for business, or by what law he should 
hide his light under a bushel. The time will 
come when all ministers will find business ex- 
perience necessary to a ‘‘ teacher of men”’ for 
then they will be more fitted to reach a world 
now growing more and more secular, and 
those prone to deprave their calling as minis- 
ters of the gospel, may find in the engagement 
of their time and energy in business competi- 
tion a means of overcoming their tendencies 
to evil. Don’t tie your ministers down. Give 
to them the same rights accorded to other men. 
It will do both them and the world good. 

ARTHUR J. MARCHANT. 

Kansas City, Kan. 


[ The article commented on above is in The 
Congregationalist for March 10, page 349. 
Apparently Mr. Marchant has missed the 
point. But if not, and he means to insist 
that a minister is justified in using his profes- 
sional title and standing as an aid in promot- 
ing the sale to strangers of stocks of mining, 
land, rubber and other speculative enterprises, 
we are willing to let his statements stand for 
what they are worth.—EDITORs. ] 


_ The Congregational Source of 
Asthority 


With reference to the editorial, Changes in 
Polity, in the issue of April 21, how is it 
possible for the General Association to oblige 
the various conferences of the state to accept 
the proposed conciliar committee, and, should 
the proposal be accepted by the General As- 
sociation and by the conferences generally, 
how could the General Association insist upon 
such method of procedure in the ease of any 
church which might wish to follow the pres- 
ent method of a council of the vicinage, in 
view of Article IV. of the Rules of the Gen- 
eral Association, which states that ‘this 
Association shall, under no circumstances, ex- 
ercise ecclesiastical authority over churches 
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or individuals, or interfere with the govern- 
ment or discipline of the churches?” 

Undoubtedly changes in our polity are de- 
sirable. Suggestions as to the changes needed 
may come from any quarter. But the changes 
themselves must proceed from the present 
lawmaking power, which is the local church 
and to some extent the vicinage council and 
the local conference. Theadoption of instruc- 
tions to the churches by the General Associa- 
tion is a transcending of the powers of the 
association, and could be nullified by any local 
church whenever in its opinion it was best to 
do so. If the proposal is merely put forth as 
a suggestion, to be considered by the churches 
and acted upon by them individually or in 
their local conferences, it is within the rights 
of the association, and will deserve considera- 
tion on its merits—which are notfew. It may 
be that most of the local conferences have 
rules which would prevent them from doing 
more than commend such a proposal to the 
individual churches. 

Personally, I believe in higher centralization 
in our church organization. But it should be 
an evolution from the power and life we have, 
not, as the present suggestion seems to be, 
a compulsion exercised upon the present 
source of Congregational authority. When 


the churches are sufficiently interested in their | ' 


general work to delegate the necessary powers 
for its performance to some recognized body 
capable of performing general work, there 
will be ground for great hope. This interest 
will be aroused by wide discussion of wise 
suggestions made by the General Association 
rather than by attempts of the association to 
legislate beyond its rules. 
HENRY M, BowpDEn. 
South Egremont, Mass. 


Permit me to raise.the question whether the 
time has not come to consider seriously the 
advisability of federating all the Congrega- 
tional Clubs in America? The good work 
that these clubs do individually is well known, 
but that good work might be greatly extended 
in amount and reach of influence if some plan 
of federation were adopted which, according 
to the principle dear to historic Congregation- 
alism, would leave the local organizations en- 
tirely free to manage their own affairs while 
associating them in the larger fellowship of a 
federated union. It might b3 feasible to 
arrange for visits of delegates between the 
different clubs, which would promote inter. 
changes of ideas and greater enthusiasm in 
the common work, and, as an incidental ad- 
vantage, members of any one club might, 
when they happen to be in the neighborhood 
of another, be privileged, by some equitable 
arrangement, to attend its meetings. This 
might be effected either by charging a higher 
rate for a ‘‘ general membership ”’ ticket which 
would introduce the holder to all clubs, or, 
more simply, by allowing a visitor to come to 
any meeting on paying the price of a guest 
ticket each time. Having a membership in 
both the New York and Boston Congrega- 
tional Clubs and having enjoyed the oppor- 
tunities of observing the good points of both, 
as well as the differences in their modes of 
procedure, I feel sure that some sort of feder- 
ation between all the clubs, of a kind that 
would impose no greater financial burden on 
any of them than they are now bearing, would 
conduce to good fellowship in the highest 
sense and contribute greatly to the working 
out of that ideal of a constructive, or so to 
speak, constituent-Congregationalism which is 
so generally attracting attention at the present 
day. CHaRuzs A. 8. DwieutT. 

Winchester, Mass. 


Not an Uncommon View 


The editorial entitled, Changes in the Theol- 
ogy of Congregationalists, expresses my belief 
of God’s relations to man. I thought that my 
ideas had run away from those of my fellows, 
but evidently I am not alone. 


Passaic, N. J. F. J. B. 
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One Vote Registered 


If the editorial in your recent issue fairly sets 
forth the doctrinal views of our denomination, 
then allow me to claim the Congregational 
liberty of being numbered still, on the whole, 
with the ‘‘fathers.’’ 


Dorchester, Mass. ARTHUR LITTLE. 


Rey. Charles R. Brown’s recent deduction 
in our columns that the deeds of San Fran- 
cisco’s and Oakland’s plain people during the 
recent catastrophe had ‘‘ swept away the last 
vestiges of the doctrine of total depravity even 
from the most archaic mind,’”’ displeases the 
Western Recorder, which reaffirms that ‘ total 
depravity does not mean that any man on 
earth is as bad as he can be, but only that all 
parts of his nature are fallen.” 


Food 


Products 


All are selected meats, oe for 


your table in a kitchen as 
own. 
Ready to serve any time—fit to serve 
anywhere. 
All are economical—and all are good. 
Whether your taste be for Boneless 
Chicken, Veal Loaf, Ox Tongue, Potted 
Ham, Dried Beef, there is no way you can 
gratify it so well as by asking for Libby’s. 
Try Libby’s delicious cooked Ox Tongue 
for sandwiches or sliced cold. 
Booklet free, “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.’” Write 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Summer Shirt-Waists 


NEW YORK STYLES 


You will certainly need a few extra ready- 
made waists for your Summet outiit. We illus- 


trate a special 
No.177-nNn 


offer in this ad- 
$1.00 


clean as your | 


vertisement. 
Othets are shown 
in our new Shirt- 
Waist Supple- 
ment — sent free 
on request. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust 
measttte, 

This 


No. 1 TL-AN. waist 
of White Irish Linen- 
ette is a distinctive 
“Tommy Atkins” 
model. The closing 
is made at the center 
of the front through 
a box-plait. The back 
is plain, in imitation 
of men’s attire. A 
removable turn-over 
collar, with rounded eee 
corners, is a smart acquisition, and regulation shirt-sleeves. 
with stiff cuffs are employed. Regular value, $1.35. 
Special price, $1.00. Postage, 15 cents. Remit by 
post office money order, express money-order, bank draft, 
or registered letter. Do not send stamps. 

Be sure to mention Style and Size desired. 

If you are not satisfied, you may return the 
waist and we will refund your money. 

We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to $5.00, 
illustrated in our new Summer Shirt=-Waist Supple- 
ment—sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Short Stories 


The short stories of the season are 
mostly familiar to the readers of the 
magazines. They bring together exam- 
ples of the several authors’ skill which 
enable us to feel their success with a 
cumulative power and also, it must be 
confessed, to measure their limitations. 

A firm grip on the problems of the soul 
in present-day conditions and a keen eye 
for dramatic contrasts and situations 
characterize Judge Grant’s Law Breakers. 
So the stories become a criticism of life— 
as in the comparison of cheating the cus- 


toms by the educated classes with the- 


crime of personating a friend in a civil 
service examination, for which a Massa- 
chusetts legislator was sent to prison. 
These points are made sharply and in 
each case provoke thought, and the sto- 
ries have the grip of moral earnestness 
rather than the light touch of humor. 

At the other pole of manner and mood 
is Six Stars, which, as described by Nel- 
son Lloyd, is a Pennsylvania mountain 
village—not in the coal country. Mr. 
Lloyd is familiar with the local types 
and puts them through their paces with 
an enjoyable sense of fun. The situa- 
tions are cleverly imagined and the rela- 
tions of the characters, from old Martin 
Holmes of the first generation to Willie 
Calker, with his genius for hog-guessing, 
of the third-and-a-half, from the Dunker 
minister to the admirable and dandified 
Whoople, are pictured with waggish hu- 
mor. The reader may promise himself 
a number of restful laughs. 

Cattle Brands, by Andy Adams, is a 
collection of short tales and sketches 
which give us vital pictures of that cow- 
boy world to which the author has de- 
voted his longer stories. They are of 
varying power, but at their best they 
have the charm of reality in depicting 
with quiet humor a strange and now 
yanished life. The slow progress of the 
guarded herds across the empty lands, 
the life of men in the plains and moun- 
tains and the strange types of humanity, 
American, Mexican and Indian, in stran- 
ger conditions, are the materials in which 
the author works. 

As in the earlier volume, Mary Stewart 
Cutting, in More Stories of Married Life 
deals with the perplexities, disillusion- 
ments, comedies and tragedies of the 
matrimonial estate. The tales are not 
all of equal worth but are all distinctly 
modern. Moreover the abiding charm 
and glory of the marriage relationship 
always furnish the background. 
~Tthe Law Breakers and Other Stories, by Robert 
Grant. pp. 277. Chas. Seribner’s Sons, $1.25. 

Six Stars, by Nelson Lloyd. pp. 315. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Cattle Brands, by Andy Adams. pp. 316. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, $1.50. 


More Stories of Married Life, by Mary Stewart Cut- 
ting. pp. 260. McClure, Phillips & Co.) 


RELIGION 
St. Paul, by H. Weinel, translated by Rey. 


G. A. a8 sige edited by Rev. W. D. Morri- 
$ob0. LL. D. pp. 399. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


This is a remarkably original study of “the 
second founder’’ of Christianity. It is an 
effort to interpret the teaching of the Apostle 
Paul by his character, to discover his charac- 
ter through his writings and the influence on 
him of his surroundings, and to answer the 
fundamental questions of Christian theology 
and ethies by interpreting his life and thought 


modern times: 


_what the whole work might have been. 


in the light of present-day knowledge. The 
author has a vivid imagination, a profound 
consciousness of man’s religious nature, and 
an enthusiastic admiration for this great per- 
sonality. The titles of the sections with the 
subtitles are in themselves a biography. Pro- 
fessor Weinel has entered deeply into the spirit 
of Paul, has sought to free himself from pre- 
conceptions of the Christian religion and not 
only to interpret but to judge his theology and 
ethics. Many of those who will differ with 
some of the author’s conclusions will sympa- 
thize with his spirit and read his book with 
sustained interest. 

The Philosophy of Religion, by Dr. Harold 


Hoffding, yer by Bb. E. Meyer. 410. 
Macmillan Co. $3.0 y x Re 


Professor Hoffding’s iP ayticlcey, Kthies and 
History of Modern Philosophy have all antici- 
pated this, in some respects his greatest work, 
in English. This translation comes through 
the German, the author being better known 
in that more widely read tongue than in his 
native Danish. He has been happily charac- 
terized recently by Professor James of Har- 
vard, as one who has “‘ the manner of a ration- 
alistic professor of philosophy,” while his 
“results, nevertheless, keep in touch with 
the temperament of concrete reality, and he 
allows that ‘ever not quite’ may be the last 
word of our attempts at understanding life 
rationally.”’ He defines religion as a belief 
in the ultimate conservation of values. The 
world is to be conceived of as ina flux, grow- 
ing and clearing itself, and our history of 
dogma is never a history of finalities. He is 
not, then, and cannot be, as a pure philosopher, 
a Christian in the dogmatic sense, though he 
does fuil honor in an eloquent analysis of 
character to the leadership of Christ. The 
book deserves serious study and must hold a 
high place among recent attempts to bring 
religious experiences and concepts within the 
circle of the modern scientific thought of 
world unity. 

Raising the Average, by Don O. Shelton. pp. 

77. F.H. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 
If the helpful, definite suggestions of the 
thoroughly devoted writer could be carried 
out by the young persons to whom he writes 
so persuasively, the general lift in Christian 
thought and service which he yearns to see 
would surely take place. Unhackneyed illus- 
trations drawn from wide reading of biography 
enforce the plea. 


The Christian Year, by John gee pp. 256. 
Chas. Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 n 


An attractive edition, in lambskin binding of 
one of the English religious classics. 
HISTORY 

The Fight for Canada, by BN cor Wood. pp. 

370. Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
The title is but another tak re the siege 
and fall of Quebec. The writer believes that 
‘it marks three of the mightiest epochs of 
The death of Greater France, 
the coming of age of Greater Britain and the 
birth of the United States.”” The manner of 
the telling is worthy of the tale, succinct, ac- 
curate and graphic. New material, unknown 
in Parkman’s day, is judiciously handled. 
The point of view is that the Eaglish victory 
was a triumph of sea power, Wolfe’s troops 
acting as ‘‘a landing party on a large scale.”’ 
The navigating of the fleet up the St. Law- 
rence is described in true sailor fashion. The 
character sketches of Montcalm and Wolfe, 
and of Pitt are fine, and George III., Vau- 
dreuil and Bigot are treated in vigorous, racy 


style. There are portraits and colored maps 


with helpful notes and bibliography. 


Greece, by E. Ss. Reto ei ae poe D. pp. 416, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.3 


In his preface Professor Sree burek declares 
his purpose to lay stress especially ‘‘upon the 
political, intellectual and artistic achievements 
of the Greeks rather than on the record of 
military operations.” Such a history of the 
Greek peoples would be welcome. But the 
promise is not fulfilled. Warfare largely pre- 
dominates. A character like Socrates is dis- 
missed in three pages, Aristotle in one page. 
At the end of the book is a chapter on The 
Intellectual Life of Greece which suggests 
Still, 
as a general handbook of Greek history down 
to A. D. 14, the work is to be commended. 


War Government, Federal and State in 
Massachusetts, New York, Poesy vane and 
Indiana, 1861 1865, by William B. Weeden: 
pp. 389. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 50 net. 


An interesting study of the Civil War from 
an unusual point of view, its prosecution by 
Federal and State authorities, “‘the interplay 
of Union and Commonvwealth.’”? Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, Pennsylvania and New York 
are the states chosen to illustrate the condi- 
tions. Mr. Weeden shows that the spirit of 
Union came early into being, even in Revolu- 
tionary days, but by the Civil War it was 
thoroughly established. Especially valuable 
are the characterizations of Lincoln and Gov- 
ernors Andrew, Morton and Curtin. We do 
not know where the difficulties of administra- 
tion, which increased as the war progressed, 
are better described. 

Napoleon, Vol. IX. in Cambridge Modern His- 

tory. pp. 946, Macmillan Co. $4 00 net. 
The ninth volume in the Cambridge Modern 
History series covers the Napoleonic period 
and naturally takes the name of the central 
figure of the age. It describes at the hand of 
different writers the movement of events from 
the point of view of France and of the world 
outside. The authors are well-known English 
and Continental historians. The apparatus 
for study is as complete as in the former vol- 
umes and swells to great mass owing to the 
multitude of surviving authorities. 

ae Works of Flavius Josephus, translated 


ih William Whiston, and newly edited by D. S. 
oreonontn, D. Litt. pp. 989. E. P. Dutton & 


we ander ‘how many people nowadays read 
Josephus. It used to be a common book in 
old Puritan homes and those who wish to 
make or renew acquaintance will find this 
compact edition newly edited by Dr. Margo- 
lionth convenient and carefully edited. 


FICTION 


Jack Derringer, a pins of Deep Water, by 
pa. Lubbock. pp. 328. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Readers of Round the Horn Before the Mast, 
will welcome a sea story by the author of that 
striking bit of autobiographical experience. 
Jack Derringer is an English ‘‘ rolling stone’”’ 
who finds himself on one of the American sail- 
ing vessels, known as ‘“‘hell ships’”’ from the 
cruelty of their mates, sailing out of San Fran- 
cisco for a voyage round the Horn. An Ari- 
zona cow boy shanghaied on board comes under 
his protection and the two become fast friends 
in the difficult experiences of the voyage. The 
sea adventures are vividly told and exciting. 
With the second half an element of romance 
is introduced which, through shipwreck, pri- 
vation and battle, is brought to a happy end- 
ing in a Paradise of the South Seas. Those 
who love the romances of a sailor’s hard life 
will enjoy the book. With the exception of 
such transcripts of personal experience as the 
author’s former work, Dana’s Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast and The Cruise of the Cachelot 
we know of no more sympathetic picture of 
fore-the-mast conditions on the high seas. 
Written for grown-ups, boys will be likely to 
give it a place on their exclusive shelves along- 
side the other great sea books. 

The Woman in the Alcove, by Anna Katha- 

rine Green. pp 372. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
The author lives up to her reputation of creat- 
ing mysteries. People are plunged into com- 
promising situations by their own foolish ac- 
tions, apparently absorbed in the plan to get 
themselves suspected of a murder. We can 
hardly blame the police for accusing the inno- 
cent, for even the astute reader is deeeived, 
and at the end it is found, as usual, that the 
very person one would never have thought of 
committed the crime. 

b rt ¥ 

Bae With, Brower do! i'ap, Seer PP 
A story of crime made easy e up to date 
electrical appliances. The operations of the 
hero and heroine include book-making, pool- 
room and stock-gambling, safe-cracking and 
ordinary burglary. They ‘“‘tap’’ public, pri- 
vate and government telegraph and telephone 
wires, with entire impunity. The author tires 
of them at length and ships them off to Eng- 
land to live ‘‘ honestly,’ but the reader does 
not feel that the ‘‘get rich quick” fever has 
been driven from their veins. 
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People Think 


DISCERNING COMMENT ON THE PRESENT UNREST 


It is easier, under the lame and halting crim- 
inal procedure in American states, for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than to puta 
rich man in the penitentiary for crimes against 
the public. But thatisnoreason why the effort 
should not be made if he is guilty.— Governor 
Folk of Missouri. 


Now legislation in Connecticut has been 
carried into the most minute matters. There 
is a statute to punish you if you catch a 
trout less than six inches long. There’s an- 
other that punishes the barber who shaves 


ar. 7 sel 
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rewards for industry. So far as it has a polit- 
ical foundation it appears to be a perception 
of easily demonstrated inequalities of power 
and influence and of an equally easily demon- 
strated inequality of benefits from govern- 
mental policies. ~ 


That this unrest has been and is being used 
by ambitious men for their own selfish ends 
and for gain by journalistic builders of emo- 
tional bonfires is certainly true; but it will not 
do to dismiss this spirit of unrest with a sneer 
on that account. It has passed far beyond the 
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“THE THINKER.” (After Redin’s Statue.) 


you without permission from the state. Still 
another says that you shail not doctor a sick 
dog or horse, unless the state gives you per- 
mission, But there is not one line on the 
statute-books that is aimed against the greed 
or aggression of a trust. Is there no law in 
Connecticut against the trusts? Yes, thecom- 
mon law, the unwritten law, will reach them in 
certain phases. But to compare the common 
law with a statute made for use, as a weapon 
against a trust in active operation, is like com- 
paring the bow and arrow of five hundred 
years ago with the Krag. Jorgenson or rapid 
fire gun of today.— Attorney General King of 
Connecticut. 


Unless all signs fail we are entering upon a 
period of social and economic, perhaps even of 
political, reconstruction. A spirit of unrest is 

_abroad, not only in our own land, but in other 
lands as well. So far as this unrest has an 
intellectual foundation, it appears to be the 
conviction that the eighteenth-century formu- 
las and axioms upon which our social and 
political fabric is so largely built, do not work 
as they were expected to work. So far as this 
unrest has an economic foundation, it appears 
to be dissatisfaction with actual and possible 


From the New York World 


bounds of the dreamers and visionaries, the 
violent. minded and the naturally destructive. 
Men accustomed to honest reflection and them- 
selves possessed of property, always the sheet- 
anchor of cons2rvatism, have come under its 
infilnence. Policies that not long ago were 
dismissed as too extreme for serious discus- 
sion are now soberly examined with reference 
to their immediate practicability. What has 
brought about this change? 

An answer is not farto seek, Aninereasing 
number of men have come to distrust the ca- 
pacity of society as now organized to protect 
itself against the freebooters who exist in it. 
An increasing number of men believe and as- 
sert that law and justice are powerless before 
greed and cunning, and they are the more 
ready to listen to advocacy of any measure or 
policy, however novel or revolutionary, that 
promises relief. Their imaginations, too, can- 
not help being affected by the appalling sight, 
so often called to our attention of late, of that 
moral morgue wherein are exposed the shriv- 
elled souls and ruined reputations of those who 
have lost in the never-ending struggle between 
selfishness and service that goes on in the 
human breast.— President Butler of Columbia 
University, address to students graduating. 
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A Rosy Memorial 


BY JEAN PERVIER 


Some years before the Revolution a young 
German, Baron Henry William Stiegel, came 
to this country and settled in one of the most 
beautiful places in the colonies—Lansaster 
County, Pennsylvania, where he built the 
Elizabeth Furnaces—named for his LEC 
and fcunded the town of Manheim. 

His mansion, called The Castle, where ie 
lived in almost feudal style, was on a hill 
overlooking the surrounding country for miles. 
A watchman was kept at the works, and when 
his carriage, drawn by two white or cream- 
colored horses, was seen approaching, a can- 
non was fired and then the day became a 
general holiday for all. 

He always showed deep interest in the wel- 
fare of his workmen, establishing schools and 
a small library for them, and often planned 
treats and entertainments to amuse and edu- 
cate them, 

In 1770 the Zion Lutheran Chureh received 
from him a deed of the land on which it still 
stands, with the stipulation that he should 


re 


Church that rents for one red rose 


have “‘in the month of June yearly forever. 
hereafter the rent of one red rase, if the same 
shall be lawfully demarded ” 

In the years 1773 and 1774 the Baron claimed 
his rose, but in the stirring times that followed 
during the Revolution he was too busy to re- 
member it. He was not only charitable, but. 
patriotic, and gave freely to the land of his. 
adoption. Cannon made in the Elizabeth: 
Farnace were used by Washington’s Army. 

When the war was over, and he had done 
all that he could, the Baron returned to Man- 
heim to find his property destroyed, his busi- 
ness lost, his friends gone. His wife had been: 
dead for years. Thus he was driven to teach- 
ing school fora livelihood. At last his health 
gave way and he died near Philadelphia, prae- 
tically a pauper. His grave is unknown to- 
day; but Manheim stands as his monument, 
and yearly the Feast of Roses is held in re- 
membrance of him. 

The Manheim of today is a pretty village 
with many quaint houses along its tree-bor- 
dered streets. A neat brick building with 
ivy-covered walls stands, with the graveyard 

clustering about it, on the spot where orig- 
inally was built the first church. 

Twelve years ago the rent rose was claimed 
by his granddaughter, and since that time it 
has been paid annually to some one of his 
descendants. 

This ceremony is usually held on the Seach 
Sunday in June, when the chureh is decked: 
with roses wherever a place can be found; 


the fountain before the door is filled with 


roses, and most of the congregation have at. 
least one rose. Some selected person pre- 


sents, with a few words, a choice red rose to- 


the legal claimant in behalf of the church. 
At the slose of the ceremony the people file 
slowly out, dropping their roses over the altar 
rail as they pass. This forms a fitting close 
for the beautiful and unique rite which an- 
nually recalls the memory of the founder of 
Manheim. ae 


There are 174 vacancies in Wastes Protes- 
tant Episcopal parishes and only nineteen men. 


graduating from Western seminaries to fill — 


them. 
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New Church in Laconia, NV. A. 


Laconia’s New Stone Church 


The new stone church at Laconia has at last re- 
ceived its finishing touches and been formally 
opened for service, Theelaborate program included 
intervals of public service from May 31 to June 19; 
but the special dedicatory exercises occurred on 
Sunday, June 3, with an able sermon by Dr. B. W. 
Lockhart of Manchester. Several ministers of the 
town and other towns of the state were present and 
participated in the services. The exercises through- 
Out were full of inspiration and the attendance 
June 10 reached 1,200 — 

While this edifice is English gothic in every de- 
tail yet it was not modeled after any other church. 
Inside and out it is as fresh a creation as a new 
piece of music. The three views of it are so dis- 
tinct that one can form but a poor idea of the edi- 
fice from only one of them. The general effect is 
low and massive. The tower is 22 feet square. 
The building is nearly 100 feet long and has a front- 
age of 80 feet. It is built of Weymouth granite, has 
@ broad concrete drive all around it and was pro- 
nounced by a passing Scotchman, “A dear, bonnie 
ehurch.’”’ 

The tower on one side and the loggia on the other, 
form distinct architectural features and give two 
splendid entrances. The auditorium isin the form 
of a Greek cross and is finished into the ceiling 
33 feet high in both directions from the four gables. 
The roof is supported by massive hammer beam 
trusses and these rest on columns with gothie caps. 
At the corners of the transepts the columns are in 
groups of threes. The large organ was built by the 
Hutchings-Votey Co., and is the gift of Mr. E..E. 
Taylor, in honor of his mother. This gives an im- 
posing front to the auditorium. The massive pulpit 
is built solid from the floor, being at one side of the 
center. At the other side is the lectern. There are 
three large tracery windows 15 feet wide and 21 
feet long. The specially designed lighting fixtures 
complete the unity of the design and the interior is 
the essence of churchliness, 

The church has 500 regular seats, but by the use 
of chairs can accommodate 800 on special occa- 
sions. There are besides on this fioor a public 
parlor, minister’s room, choir room and a room for 
Junior Endeavor. The tower is equipped for a 
kindergarten and for the care of small children 
during morning service. By drawing velours cur- 
tains from behind a heavy truss, one section of the 

’ church ean be separated into a perfect little audi- 
torium for all weekday services where the effect is 
as churchly as at a Sunday morning service. So 
tar as known, this feature is entirely new. 

Every foot of the basement has been utilized. It 
has three furnace-rooms widely separated, a model 
kitchen, a lecture-room to seat four to five hundred, 
& large stage, entered from a gentleman’s room on 
one side and from a ladies’ room on the other. The 
basement has four entrances and not a dark nook 
orcorner. The building is finished practically free 
from debt at a cost of about $60,000. 

The church committee, in its annual letter, said, 
**The church is a magnificent monument to the 
energy, zeal, untiring devotion to duty and Chris- 
tian fortitude of our pastor, Dr. Swain.” He was 
given a purse of $110, in recognition of ‘extra 
services rendered.” 

The architect was Willard P. Adden of Boston. 
‘The satisfaction of the society in its achievement 
ds too deep to be named as pride. G: 
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Utica’s New Temple of 
Worship 


Among the scattered and somewhat isolated or- 
ganizations of the Oneida, Chenango and Delaware 
Association of the Empire State, the city of Utica 
is the logical focus of power. That explains the 
widespread interest manifested during the first 
week in June, when Plymouth Church, Utica, dedi- 
cated its artistic new house of worship. Built of 
bluestone, with limestone trimmings, roofed in tiles, 
finished inside in hard wood, heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, no more comfortably and 
beautifully appointed Congregational church can be 
fourd for miles around. The organ is equipped 
with modern appliances, contains 1,207 pipes, and 
is pronounced by Prof. Willis H. Alling, organist of 
St. Mark’s Church, New York, one of the most com- 
plete and satisfactory of its kind he has ever played 
upon. 

The services of dedication, June 3-9, were com- 
prehensive and uplifting. Dr. S. P. Cadman of 
Brooklyn preached two soul-stirring sermons on 
Monday, when the church was dedicated to the 
preaching of the gospel. On Tuesday it was dedi- 
cated to patriotism, with addresses by the mayor of 
Utica and Prof. Oren Root of Hamilton College. 
Dedication to the fellowship of the churches fol- 
lowed the next night, and former pastors were 
present. Pres. G. E. Merrill of Colgate University 
spoke Thursday evening, when the edifice was dedi- 
cated to education, and the splendid series of serv- 
ices was brought to a fitting elimax Friday night, 
when Dr. C. C. Creegan of the American Board 
and Sec. 0. W. Shelton of the New York Home 
Missionary Society dedicated the building to world- 
wide missions. Rey. A. V. Bliss, the young pastor, 
has been largely responsible for this happy con- 
summation. s. B 
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How Missionary Dollars Grew 
from Pennies 


There is a story of a boy who planted a penny and 
looked to see a dollar grow up from it. Where he 
failed the ladies of the Foreign Missionary Society 
of West Winfield, N. Y., succeeded. A year ago 
each of its thirty-one members was given a copper 
cent, and told to multiply it into as many silver 
dollars within the next twelve months as possible. 
This was a feat of legerdemain at which many 
threw up their hands in despair. Others were en- 
thusiastic and highly optimistic, while others yet 
laughed good-naturedly at the caprice of the one 
who had proposed the scheme, and promptly forgot 
all about it. 

The year rolled away, and the meeting where 
promised fruits were to be garnered was largely 
attended. Interest was at its height when the 
president called for results. The first to respond 
reported the astounding sum of $4.85 made by 
selling Dutch cheese cakes at a penny apiece. 
This truly Herculean achievement quite staggered 
the pastor, who grew faint at the thought of the 
manual labor involved in the manufacture, to say 
nothing of the gastronomic effort put forth in the 
consumption. Another had made $4. Her penny 
had given her materials for a collar and cuff set, 
and patient labor had done the rest. This brought 
twenty-five cents, with which she bought ingredi- 
ents for candy, other fancy articles and useful 
things, with the above result. On a penny’s worth 
of paper another had written a recipe for furniture 
polish and sold it for five cents. By repeating this 
fifty times, $2.55 was netted. One lady who lived 
on a farm raised tomato slips and made aprons, and 
from the sale realized an even $2. Ingenuity was 
taxed to the utmost by yet others, who made cakes, 
raised vegetables, did sewing, peddled toy-wind- 
mills, knit fancy articles and used fingers and 
brains in conjunction to excellent purpose. Those 
who had buried their talents in napkins all con- 
fessed, paying 100 per cent. interest by way of 
atonement. 

The proceeds footed up to nearly $30. This is 
only part of what these good women are raising 
this year for the American Board, and this story is 
told that others may be led to see that the Parable 
of the Talents has its modern exemplification. 

Ss. B. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


For sending The Congregationalist to needy min- 
isters on the frontier. Please address contributions 
to The Congregationalist Home Missionary Fund, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Rev. W. J. Gray, St. Paul, Minn............... $4.15 


Miss H. S. Cousens, Newton Center.. 2.00 
Mrs. R. A. Barber, Norwich, N. Y... 2.00 
Orrin Gilbert, Middletown, Ct...... 2.00 
A Connecticut Friend......... 1.00 
A Friend, Westfield................c cece sees eens 1.00 
Julia F. Burr, Fairfield, Ct............++06. 1,00 


Hereafter the Interior plans to speak of 
what was the Presbyterian Church North as 
the American Presbyterian Church. 


Church at Utica, N. Ye 
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BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 1-7. Humility, the Foundation 
Virtue. Matt. 20: 20-28; 1 Peter 5: 5. 

What itisnot. Ionce heard Phillips Brooks 
say, that in his judgment, two of the most im- 
portant and beautiful Christian graces were 
humility and courage. It was like him to 
couple virtues which might seem to a super- 
ficial thinker antagonistic, but the large, true 
view of the Christian life makes them com- 
rades, each balanced by, and supplemented by 
the other. It will pay us to think of humility 
from this point of view. We are not going to 
be any less brave and strong because we are 
humble. The cringing, groveling attitude is 
the counterfeit of humility. We are not to 
walk the streets and enter human society as 
if we were apologizing for our existence, as 
though we had no individuality or personality. 


What it is. He is truly humble who sees 
his own proper place in the universe, which 
contains multitudes of other persons, and 
which is pervaded by the all-embracing per- 
sonality of God. It is well now and then to 
reflect that we are just one of millions and 
millions. Itis good for a child to realize that 
the family life is not ordered for him alone. 
One of the advantages of the large family is 
that the children have to give way to brothers 
and sisters. My life? O yes, it is of consider- 
able importance, at least to myself, but not 
one whit more important than Brother John’s 
is to him, or Neighbor Smith’s is to him. I 
think myself capable of filling this or that po- 
sition in the church or community, and per- 
haps I am, but so are quite a number of my 
neighborg. Those who intrench themselves 
behind vested rights and class or monetary 
privileges Jack humility. They want a mo- 
nopoly of honors and perquisites when in the 
republic of God no such distinctions obtain. 


Why so essential. Christianity tries to get 
people into right relations to God and one 
another. How can this be done unless we are 
willing to start by according to others their 
full rights and by always asking whether the 
things we want might not as well be accorded 
to any one else? John and James and their 
mother would have been spared mortification 
if they had waited to ask themselves why they 
deserved the honors of the coming kingdom 
any more than Peter or Matthew or any of the 
rest. The trouble is we look at ourselves 
through the big end of the telescope, and at 
our fellowmen through the small; and until 
we really enter into the thought of Jesus that 
others are the cbject of our service, and not 
the source of our personal profit, we are far 
from his kingdom. 


How obtained. No man will be proud or 
conceited who takes with him a sense of 
God; therefore practise the presence of God. 
“‘Jesus, knowing that he came from God, 
and that he goeth to God,’’ at that supreme 
moment ‘“‘riseth from supper and took a 
towel and began to wash the disciples’ feet.” 
If we thought more about God, and felt his 
nearness to us, we should not scruple to do 
the menial things, because the consciousness 
of God always leads to a more loving regard 
for others and a willingness and gladness too, 

- in spending one’s self freely for them. Weneed 
also to think much of Christ, his love for us, 
not as an exclusive possession, but as our 
share of that great stream of lovingkindness 
which flows about the world of man. So we 
become truly humble, teachable, trustful. 


Chancellor Day of Syracuse University, who 
has been severely censured for his defense of 
trusts, has an article in explanation of his 
position in the Christian Advocate of June 
13, which should be read by those who are 
moved to criticise him. 
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(Y. P. 8S. C. £. Prayer Meeting) 


Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


DAY, ERNEST E., Hartland, Wis., to Spring Valley, 
Minn. Accepts. 

DREW, EDWARD P., Immanuel Ch., Roxbury, Mass., 
to Old South Ch., Worcester. 

FERRIS, CHESTER, to permanent pastorate at Peta- 
luma, Cal. 

HALE, MORTON W., Dover, Mass., to Surry, N. H. 
Accepts. 

HEFFLON, GEO. H., formerly of Dublin, N. H., to 
East Alstead, N.H. Declines. 

HOPKIN, Ros 1, Cleveland, O., to Columbus, Wis. 

Hoyt, JAs. H., New Canaan, Ct., to become resi- 
dent pastor of Soldiers’ Home at Noroton Heights. 
Declines. 

JONES, HARRY H., Eden, Fla., to New Smyrna. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

SPENCE, WM. H., Pilgrim Ch., Cambridge, Mass., 
to Rutland, Vt. Accepts. 

Symons, HENRY, to Ada, Minn. Accepts. 

WILLIS, J. V., Oswego, Ill., to Illini. Accepts, with 
P. O. address Warrensburg. 


Ordinations and Installations 


HENDERSON, ARTHOR §&., 4. Atlantic, Io., May 28. 
Sermon, Rey. C. P. Boardman; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Ferner, O. O. Smith, Dr. A. L. 
Frisbie, and city pastors. 


Restgnattons 


LooFBOUROW, LEON L., Winthrop Ch., Charles- 
town, Mass. 

McCoRD, ARCHIBALD, Plymouth Ch., Providence, 
R. 1. 

NICHOLS, JOHN T., Union Ch., Seattle, Wn., to take 
effect July 1. Will take six months for rest and 
study in the East. 

SPENCE, WM. H., Pilgrim Ch., Cambridge, Mass., 
after five years’ service, to take effect Sept. 30. 


Stated Supplies 


GREGORY, RAYMOND R., Yale Sem., at 8. Walling- 
ford, Vt. 

LOGAN, GEO. A., Bangor Sem., at Weld, Me. 

NEWTON, HARRY J., Bangor Sem., at Millbridge, 
Me. 

SMALLEY, ALBERT L., late of Jamestown, N. Y., 
at Highland Ch., Cleveland, O. 


Dismissions 
MARKWICK, WM. F., Ansonia, Ct., June 7. 


Summer Supplies 


AMES, WM. P., Bangor Sem., at Burlington, Me. 

BARKER, RALPH, Bangor Sem., at. Whiting, Me. 

CROSSLAND, EDGAR, Bangor Sem., at Salina, 
Kings Co., N. B. 

ECHTERBECKER, CHAS. F., Bangor Sem., at Se- 
bago, Me. 

FRENCH, GEO. W., Bangor Sem, at Bailie, N. B. 

GREGG, ARTHUR C., Bangor Sem., at Freedom, Me. 

HsauHN, AUGUSTUS D., Bangor Sem., at N. and 
E. Bangor, Me. 

Hunt, ARTHUR C., Bangor Sem., at Caratunk, Me. 

JENKINS, ELIAS, Bangor Sem., at Forest Ave., 
Bangor, Me. 

JOHNSTONE, THOS., Bangor Sem., at Orland, Me. 

JONES, Mrs. L. B, Bangor Sem., at Frenchboro, 
Me. 

LOGAN, GEO. A., Bangor Sem., at Weld, Me. 

MARTIN, ALFRED, Bangor Sem., at S. Beddington, 
Me. 

MAYNARD, NEWELL C., Bangor Sem., at Lincoln 
Me. 

MCNEILL, FRED’K, Bangor Sem., at Lincoln, Me. 

MorRiIs, ARTHUR H., Bangor Sem., at E. Sanger- 
ville, Me. 

NEWTON, HARRY J., Bangor Sem., at Millbridge, 
Me. 

PatcH, Don I., Bangor Sem ,, at Northfield, Me. 

SAVERY, HARRISON S., Bangor Sem., at St. Mar- 
tins, N. B. 

SISSON, HOWARD R., Bangor Sem , at Dead River, 
Me. 

SMITH, FRANK E., Bangor Sem., at Randolph, Me. 

STEVENS, CHAS. L., Bangor Sem., at Isle au Haut, 
Me. 

TAYLOR, H. P., Bangor Sem., at Mattawamkeag, 
Me. 

TAYLOR, WM., Bangor Sem., at Pownal, Me. 


Licensed to Preach 


By Penobscot Association, Bangor Me., May 15, 
Wo. P. AMES, FRED’C BROWN, CHAS. F. EcH- 
TERBECKER, FRED’K W. FOOTE, GEO. W. 
FRENCH, ARTHUR C. GREGG, THOS. JOHN- 
STONE, GEO. A. LOGAN, NEWELL C. MAYNARD, 
PETER J. MAOINNES, HARRY J. NEWTON, 
CHAS. L. STEVENS, all of Bangor Sem. 


Petsonals 


BARROW, EDw. F., Zion Ch., Amherst, Mass., at a 
surprise party June 1, was presented with a purse 
containing $31. 

BRoAD, L. PAYSON, and Mrs. CASWELL-BROAD, 
have just completed their eight months’ home 
missionary campaign in eight states of the North, 
South and Southwest. They are more impressed 

F than ever with the need of intelligent ministers 
for the Southern masses, and with the great value 
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of Atlanta Theological Seminary—with which 
they became thoroughly acquainted—as adapted 
to meet this basic need of the entire Southland by 
training Southern men for these wide-open South- 
ern fields. 

Fitcu, CHAS. N., W. Cornwall, Ct., was recently 
given by his parishioners $126 for the purchase 
of a horse. 

MuUNRO, EGBERT N., W. Stafford, Ct., and wife, 
were tendered a reception on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their wedding, with gifts of silver 
and money. 

PARSONS, JAS., who recently began work at Sedalia, 
Mo., on closing his pastorate at Owatonna, Minn., 
received a substantial purse of money at the fare- 
well reception ; also a beautiful American Revised 
Bible, a gift from his Baraca Sunday school class. 

PERKINS, J. A., Perkins and Olivet, Okl., has been 
granted leave of absence for several months be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

RICHARDSON, Cyrus, having been given leave of 
absence by First Ch., Nashua, N. H., put a 
girdle round the earth in eight months, and has 
returned with health greatly improved. 


Annivetsaties 


DEDHAM, MASs.—Fifth of pastorate of Rev. Edward 
Huntting Rudd, marked by anniversary sermon by 
the pastor. In the half decade 96 members wel- 
comed, 45 on confession. Beneyolences aggre- 
gated $8,555. 

DENVER, COL., Third, Rev. W. H. Hopkins. 25th 
celebrated May 27—June 3, with sermon by Rev. 
R. T. Cross, founder and first pastor; greetings 
from other early pastors and from Rey. Addison 


Blanchard in behalf of Colorado churches; paper _ 


on Our Pastors by Prof. W. E. Knapp; addresses 
by Dr, F. T. Bayley. 

DURHAM, CT.—Bicentennial of beginning of public 
worship June 3-7, with historical sketches of 
First Church by Rev. A. A. Madsen, memorial 
service with addresses by neighboring pastors 
and representatives of old families. Piano now 
first used presented from funds left by and in 
memory of Charles W. Newton. 

MEADVILLE, PA., Park Ave., Rev. C. T. Chase. 
25th of organization. Speakers included Rey. A. C. 
Knudson, recently called to succeed Professor 
Mitchell at Boston University School of Theology, 
and Rey. C. A. Jones, C. H. M. secretary for New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, ete. At are- 
ception, to which local pastors and college and theo- 
logical seminary professors brought cordial greet- 
ings, the feature was the burning of the mortgage, 
part of which had stood since the inception of the 
church. $4,000 raised in two months to free 
church of debt. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 
ASHLAND, MaAss., Rev. J. A. Lytle. Piano for 
chapel given by two members; massive stone 
steps relaid at cost of nearly $100, gift of late 


Captain Almy. Pastor presented with generous 
sum of money on completion of second year of 


service. Thirteen members received since Jan 1, 


eleven on confession. 
BRIDGEWATER, Cr., Rev. Dempster D. Gorton. 
At last communion five members received, making 
fourteen since Jan. 1, twelve on confession. 


Continued on page 899, 


Housekeepers must 
be watchful, for great 
efforts are made to 
sell the alum baking 
powders which every 
physician will inform 
you are poisonous to 
the human system. 

The Government 


Report shows Royal 
Baking Powder to be 
an absolutely pure 
and healthful cream 
of tartar baking pow- 


der, and consumers 
who are prudent will 
make sure that no 
other enters into their 
food. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


College Commencements 


In these a good many Chicago men have taken 
part, Dr. Bartlett at Wichita, Dr. White at 
Fargo, Rev. Mr. Thorp at Knox College, Gales- 
burg. All these institutions report prosper- 
Ous years, with more students than usual and 
additions to endowment and provision made for 
new buildings. Knox is to have a new gym- 
nasium, and the corner stone of a new dormi- 
tory was laid at Wichita. Oklahoma has had 
a fine year. Its prosperity increases its needs. 
When its $200,000 endowment is completed, as 
it probably will be by the end of the year, it 
will want a new dormitory, a new science 
building, a central heating plant and a library 
building. This young college, under the lead- 
ership of Pres. J. T. House, is trying to meet 
the demand for ministers in the new state of 
Oklahoma. Already a band of young men has 
been organized, which it is hoped to increase 
to thirty, whose members promise to study for 
the ministry and pledge themselves, unless 
Providence wills otherwise, to work in Okla- 
homa. It is from these newer colleges that the 
ministers for our churches in the newer regions 
must come. The demand is very great all 
over the West, even in Illinois, for thoroughly 
trained men, men of ability and consecra- 
tion, men who cannot only organize churches 
but are willing to stay with them till they 
are thoroughly established. Another demand 
which is hard to meet, is for money for the 
support of academies. The presidents of our 


THEY LAUGHED 
At the Arguments on the Packages 


The husband of an Ohio woman brought 
home some packages of Grape-Nuts one even- 
ing and there was much discussion, but let 
her tell the story. 

“*Two years ago I was thin and sickly and 
suffered so from indigestion, was very nervous, 
and could not sleep at night, I was not able 
physically or mentally to perform my duties 
and was constantly under the care of our 
physician. I had tried plain living and all the 
different remedies recommended by friends 
but got no better. 

**One day my husband brought home two 
yellow boxes and said, ‘The grocer wants us 
to try this food and report how we like it, he 
thinks it will help you.’ I read all it said on 
the boxes about Grape-Nuts and I remember 
how I laughed at it, for I thought it foolish to 
think food could help me. But the next meal 
we all ate some with cream. We liked. and 
enjoyed the deliciously crisp and new flavor 
so we kept on using Grape-Nuts, not because 
_we thought it would cure me but because we 
liked it. 

‘* At that time we had no idea what the 
results would be but now I am anxious to 
have the world know that today I am a well 
and strong woman physically and mentally. 
I gained over 30 pounds, do not suffer from 
any of the old ails and I know that it is 
to Grape-Nuts alone that I owe my restored 
health. They call me ‘Grape-Nuts’ here in 
the home and all of my friends have asked me 
the cause of it all. I have persuaded several 
of them to use Grape-Nuts and every one of 
them who has done so has been benefited and 
I wish it were in my power to induce every 
one who is sick to give this wonderful food 
atrial. We still have Grape- Nuts three times 
a day and never tire of it.’”” Name given by 
- Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

- Ten days on this nourishing and completely 
digestible food will show any one who is run 
down from improper feeding a great change, 
sometimes worth more than a gold mine be- 

| cause it may mean the joy and spring of per- 
fect health in place of the old ails. Trial 
proves. ‘* There’s a reason.” 

_ Look in packages for the famous little book, 
«*The Road to Wellville.” 
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Western colleges area unit in saying that no 
gifts would be more valuable at present than 
money for the endowment of our Christian 
academies, 

Friends of Yankton College will be glad to 
learn that President Warren has raised money 
enough to secure a gift of $30,000 from Dr. 
Pearsons. While the endowment is still in- 
sufficient the college is on its feet. A dormi- 
tory for girls is needed and at least $50,000 
more for endowment. 


The University Convocation 


Acting-President Judson made the reports 
and conferred degrees. Of the latter the 
number was greater than ever. The death of 
Dr. Harper has in no way diminished the at- 
tendance at the university. The convocation 
address was by Prof. W. G. Hale of the 
university, and contained a rebuke for the 
nstitution which makes more of athletics 
than of scholarship or character. A strong 
committee is trying to raise $1,125,000 for a 
library building which shall be a memorial to 
President Harper. A good sum has already 
been pledged, but the amount needed is not 
yet in sight. 


Children’s Day 


Theday was well-nigh universally observed. 
Children and grown people turned out in force. 
As usual Secretary MeMillen had done every- 
thing in his power to render the exercises 
attractive. He and Dr. Sanders, fortunately 
in the city, visited together fourteen different 
churches and Sunday schools. They say it is 
difficult for them to decide which of these 
various schools is best managed. All are ex- 
cellent. The schools in Illinois last year not 
only added 5,697 to the number of their pupils, 
they increased greatly the efficiency of the 
schools and from them came the larger frac- 
tion of the additions to the churches on con- 
fession of faith. 


Professor Duxbury 


This gifted man has now left us, having 
made for himself a reputation ef being one of 
the best reciters in the world. When he visits 
Chicago again he will have more applications 
than he can even consider. Sunday evening 
he gave, in Union Park Church, the story of 
Jonathan. From the way in which it was told, 
the Scripture narrative assumed an entirely 
new character. It was the same with his reci- 
tation of Job. Emphasis, change of tone, or 
position, brought out features of that wonder- 
ful drama of which many had never dreamed. 


Dr. Dowie 

For several days Dr. Dowie has been giving 
testimony concerning the condition of things 
at Zion, and incidentally has brought out the 
story of his life. He asserts that all the money 
received has been given to him directly, and 
not for the use of Zion, though, of course, 
it has been understood that it would be used 
for the advantage of Zion and its industries. 
Legacies, he says, have been coming to him 
constantly, never less than $10,000 a year, 
often $250,000. He has spoken with difficulty 
and with emotion. He feels that those whom 
he trusted have betrayed him, but the weak- 
ness manifest as he has spoken indicates 
broken bodily health if it does not show men- 
tal failure also. His condition can but excite 
sympathy on his behalf, even though it renders 
it clear that he is unable to carry out the plans 
he has made. Judge Landis, in whose court 
proceedings are going on, has been put in 
charge of the interests of Dowie and his op- 
posers, and is keeping peace between the con- 
tending parties. Dr. Dowie is only sixty years 
old, but looks and acts like a man of eighty. 
He is wheeled into the court every day and 
often breaks down while trying ne give his 
testimony. 


Chicago, June 16. FRANKLIN. 


Elihu Root, Secretary of State, is to lecture 
at Yale in 1907, on The Responsibilities of 
Citizenship. 
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Wide-Awake 


Business Men 


are looking constantly 
for young men who can 
be associated with them 
in their departments. 
Worth and training are 
at a premium. 

More than one young 
man who began by sell- 
ing THe Laopres Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eveninc Post made 
friends among the busi- 
ness and professional men 
he called upon, and so 
found his work for the 
periodicals a stepping- 
stone to lucrative posi- 
tion or profitable busi- 
ness association. 

Making yearly sales 
for such publications as 
these takes a salesman or 
saleswoman among the 
best people of the com- 
munity. You develop 
ease, poise, self-reliance 
and the confidence of 
tried experience. You 
learn to meet people, to 
command situations, to 
dominate circumstances 
and to make things go 
your way. 

These qualities are 
worth much money to 
business men. ‘They pay 
Wolle tor them-— in 
money, trust, esteem. 

The sales department 
of our publications will 
help you to earn a good 
deal of money and at 
the same time prepare 
| you for a business career. 

Write if you mean 
business. 


Tue Curtis PusrisHinc ComMPpANY 
} 3554-E Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go fora Real Vacations 


$5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake Nr ag ars Pr and Canada resort 
scenes sent for 6c. ar rope NLEY, N. E. P, A, 
Central Vermont Ry., 360 Pachineton Street, Boston 
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A Year’s Congregational Growth 
in the Texas Panhandle 


AMARILLO. The First Congregational Church 
was organized June 5 by Rev. G. A. Chatfield, su- 
perintendent of the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society for northwest Texas, with 
fifteen members. This is the result of a mission 
Sunday school organized last October. <A free 
reading-room has also been maintained since that 
date. The church plans to erect a building in the 
near future, with provision for institutional work. 

FARWELL. Six adult members just received. 
They include the banker and heads of the largest 
mercantile establishment. A church building of 
native gray and red sandstone is to be erected at 
once. The stone is now being taken from the 
quarry. This church was organized in January 
last. 

LipscomB. Funds are being raised for a new 
house of worship to be erected this summer. This 
ehurch is the result of a Sunday school organized 
last July. 

A little over a year ago there was no Congrega- 
tional work of any kind in the Panhandle. Today 
there are six churches and eighteen mission Sunday 
schools. A few years ago the great plains of the 
Panhandle were only considered fit for grazing. 
Now it is known that it is rich farming land with 
sufficient rainfall. Settlers are flockingin. In the 
next few years we should be able to plant scores of 
Congregational Sunday schools and churches on 
this virgin soil. The Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society is the pioneer; and what 
has been accomplished in one year is only another 
argument for liberally supporting this great society. 

0. 


Connecticut Association 


The wooden nutmeg is not Connecticut’s only 
“peculiar’’ institution. The Saybrook Platform 
must be noted, out of which came the consocia- 
tions—there are only four in the world—and the 
General Association—made up only of ministers— 
which held its 197th meeting, June 12,13, at Wind- 
sor Avenue Church, Hartford, Rev. H. E. Peabody, 
pastor. 

One active in affairs of the state for forty years 
declared that this gathering marked the high tide 
of intellectual and spiritual interpretation. The 
main topie was The Ministry as a Profession. Rey. 
W. F. English presented data not over-assuring 
regarding Recruits for the Ministry. Rev. N. M. 
Calhoun outlined a plan of training, and Rev. J. H. 
Twichell, from long experience, spoke character- 
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istically of The Joy of the Ministry. Drs. Ander- 
son and Phillips addressed the evening audience 
upon Its Dignity and Opportunity. 

The sub-topic, The Minister’s Social Service, had 
three divisions, The Administration of the Parish, 
Inspiration to Social Service, and The Rewards of 
the Ministry taken respectively by Messrs. Jaquith, 
Beard and Erickson. If any one supposes that Con- 
necticut ministers are not conversant with the ideals 
of parish life and the demands of righteousness in 
state and nation he would have been reassured by 
this able discussion. The mantles of Hooker, Stowe 
and Davenport, of Taylor, Bushnell and Bacon, 
have descended upon worthy shoulders. 

It is not easy to say whether there is a dearth 
of ministers. Itis clear that there is a demand for 
consecrated, self-sacrificing toil. From a commer- 
cial point of view, while wealth increases, demands 
multiply and prices soar, the salary of the minister 
is less than the wages of a good mechanic. But the 
ministry will never be re-enforced by urging its at- 
tractions. Men of worth to the churches will enter 
its ranks because of its appeal to loyalty and sac- 
rifice. 

This was the declaration of more than one, espe- 
cially Rev. M. L. Burton, at the delightful social 
hour. : 

Rev. W. DeL. Love delivered the address of the 
retiring moderator on The Ministerial Life of Our 
Fathers in New England, and Rey. F. W. Sargent 
was elected moderator for next year. J. 8. I. 


Education 


Prof. Pierre Janet, the eminent French 
authority on psychology, will lecture at Har- 
vard University next year. 


Samuel Mather of Cleveland, O., adds $100,- 
000 to the endowment of Adelbert College, in 
memory of Hon, John Hay. 


Howard University graduated sixteen men 
from its theological department May 28, two 
of whom received the degree of B. D. 


Rey. E. P. Hill, D. D., of Portland, Ore., 
succeeds Rey. Herrick Johnson in the chair 
of homiletics at McCormick Seminary, Chi- 
cago. 


Analysis of the alumni census of Drew The- 
ological Seminary recently taken shows that 
twenty-seven men who have graduated from 
that Methodist Episcopal school of divines are 
now in the Congregational ministry. 


Connecticut’s Twenty Leading Churches 


LARGEST CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


New Britain, Souths... <ccccsccces scselewiesiece 1,111 
Waterbury, Second........... .-- 1,103 
New Haven, Dwight Place... 1,006 
Hartford, Fourth............. 984 
Meriden: Hirst (oscmnicccls 00 saeesse 854 
New Haven, Grand Avenue..... 836 
New Britain, First................ 827 
Hartford, First......... 783 
Hartford, Asylum Hill... 760 
New Haven, United.... 731 
Bridgeport, Second....... seine WOOD: 
Bridgeport, Park Street.................eesees 648 
LARGEST BENEVOLENCE 
Norwich, Broadway..............seeesereee $23,076 
New London, Second.................00.005 21,461 
PTALELONG  chAV Steves wcccese cece tem actaaasls 19,810 
Meriden, Witsteics ion iccesncacttowecee tenes 17,027 
Now Britain; Firsts. casi sss cissc cc ca eiierejoe « 11,557 
Hartford, Asylum Hill...................006 11,380 
INGW diavien, Hirst foc5 tec oston aciskoes 9,566 
INAUB AUC Hos. «oss og ccna sine Saiveeele te teemee 9,380 
VN Sher pur ys, HUTS siacicisieviiukveincts Soaaioinan ae gout 8,301 
Southport................- Fic ROSE OU SEE Oe 7,392 
New Haven, Redeemer.............0eeee0es 6710 
PUAITN OLA cra cuisine d crairscinesncacians teats cece isnt 6,539 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 

In One Night by the Use of Cuticura Soap 

and Cuticura Ointment. 

Soak the;hands on retiring ina strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and 
purest andjsweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves 
or bandage lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the hands, for 
removing redness, roughness and irritations, for 
rashes and eczemas, with shapeless nails and pain- 
ful finger ends, this treatment works wonders, 
speedily curing the most distressing cases, when 
all other remedies fail. 


LARGEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Now Britain, Somthn . i.e: tp ws serenade voy aens 1,539 


Hartford, FOurtB.. 2... ic sice ce cone ene 993 
New Haven, United................. 858 
New Haven, Dwight Place.............. 812 
Middletown, First................. 00005 677 
Waterbury, Second............ 661 
Meriden, First......... oA 625 
New Britain, First......... 614 
Bridgeport, Park Street............. 563 
New Haven, Grand Avenue......... 551 
Hartford, First............... +. 545 
ROCK VW riz, <:+ 00 vicinie> 6 Si unaeiepR Ts aie Maaly saeneee 537 
LARGEST PARISH EXPENDITURE 
Hartford, First ....... wtp ai iis.a‘e |e rare eid $58,662 
New Haven, United........ Paisiaia.c naan a iateln 21,078 
HTATUIIOL, FOUL gree peace arene ss secs sie 11,407 
New Haven, D wight Place............. seat ae 2OG 
New: Britain} South. .21.)...5.. 550. fies cele 10,365 
Hartford, Parkiis ice: bi nebiosh delete -iaes Goole 10,330 
Hartford | SOCOnG sce cuicias sateirins =ias sinicttiels cisiare 10 281 
New Haven, First..c. oo... eee ecw wens cnes 10,000 
‘Waterbury, Second. wiseeueey sector ce cere 10 000 
Meriden, First............ nies Satins Spite 9,818 
New Haven, Redeemer.....0........0.0- e005 9 500 
Waterbury, First.......... eee Ee 9,357 
Janse Ty 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective _ 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Steel Shutters | “*~ 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West=29th Street, New York — 
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China and Glass 


Intending buyers, or those interested im 
seeing the best product of the pottery and 
glass maker, are invited to see the ex- 
hibits in our 

Dinner Set Dept. (8d-4th Floors), An 
extensive exhibit in sets, parts of sets. 
and matchings to old sets. 

Glassware Dept. (2d Floor). 

Stock Patterns (4th Floor). 

Choice Bric-a-Brac (Art Pottery, 3a. 
Floor). 

Historical Plates and Novelties (Main. 
Floor), 

Jardinieres, Umbrella Stands, Etc. (Gal- 
lery Floor), 

Never was our stock larger, more valu- 


able and comprehensive at this season. 
than now. : 


(Ten Floors). Wholesale and Retail. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
33 Franklin St., cor. Hawley St. 


Near Washington & Summer Sts. 


@® Pullman 


Sleeping Car Service 


TO THE 


Adirondack 
Mountains 


Buffet Sleeper leaves Boston, 3.32 P.M.; 
Worcester, 4.42; Springfield, 6.24, daily ex- 
eept Sundays, via Boston & Albany and New 
York Central, for Lake Placid and Interme- 
diate points; due Childwold, 5.55 aA.m.; Tup- 

er Lake 610; Saranac Inn, 6 48; Saranac 

ake, 7.35; and Lake Placid, 8.10 4.M. Early 
morning breakfast from buffet. Close connec- 
tion for the Northern Adirondacks. 


Returning, Sleeper leaves Lake Placid 
8.05 P.M. daily except Saturday; due Boston 
10.30 next morning. Dining car Springfield 
to Boston. 


For additional train service, or illustrated 
literature descriptive of the Adirondacks, eall 
on or address A. J. Carroll, Pass. Agt., 404 
Main St., Springfield; J. KE. Sweeney, 385 
Main St., Worcester ; R.M. Harris, 366 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. : 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 
fpeeme ame cheer 6ass cmeoamoaneameameamers 
Every Church should ‘use our 


COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Over 2,500 churches now use our 
outfits. Acknowledged su or to 
all others. Besides, our “Self-Col- 
lecting”’ tray saves ONE-FOURTH 
~ — the cost of other systems. We- 
make this LIBERAL OFFER: Send us date of your next 
communion and usual number of communicants and we- 
will send a complete outfit for trial, returnable at our 
expense if not entirely satisfactory. 
Address Thomas Communion Service Co., 

Box 332, Lima, Ohio. ~~ 


* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
eo the Great English Remedy eee 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


A Ministerial Retreat 


The first day set apart for prayer and medi- 
tation was at Riverdale, Yonkers, two ses- 
sions being held, at 10 A. M., and after lunch- 
eon. The gathering was in charge of men of 
the city, no outsiders being invited. It is 
expected that there will be a two-days similar 
gathering early in the fall, to be followed by 
the simultaneous mission. All the ministers 
of Greater New York have received invitations. 
At least seven denominations are represented 
by such leaders as Drs. Stimson, Jefferson, 
R. 8. MacArthur, Holloway, Hartley, Goodell, 
G. Wenner, Drs. Mackay, H. EK. Cobb, A. E. 
Keigwin, W. Merle Smith and Bishops Greer, 
Courtney and Fowler. Such a committee is a 
guarantee of wise judgment and of the ab- 
sence of surface emotionalism. 


Parkville’s New Era 


The church at Parkville, halfway between 
Prospect Park and Coney Island, seems to 
have entered upon a new career of prosperity. 
With financial conditions greatly improved by 
the last pastor, Rev. Hay Watson Smith, who 
went to Port Chester, and with new population 
rapidly settling in the region, the church dis- 
covered an active young leader in Rey. Heze- 
kiah L, Pyle of Watertown, whose good work 
there proved his qualities. Already nearly 
fifty new members have been received since 


THE OLD PLEA 
He “*Didn’t Know it Was Loaded.” 


The coffee drinker seldom realiz3s that 
coffee contains the drug Caffein, a serious 
poison to the heart and nerves causing many 
other forms of disease noticeably dyspepsia. 

“*I was a lover of coffee and used it for 
many years and did not realize the bad effects 
I was suffering from its use. 

** At first I was troubled with indigestion 
but did not attribute the trouble to the use 
of coffee but thought it arose from other 
causes. With these attacks I had sick head- 
ache, nausea and vomiting. Finally my stom- 
ach was in such a condition I could scarcely 
retain any food. 

““T consulted a physician; was told all my 
troubles came from indigestion, but was not 
informed what caused the indigestion, so I 
kept on with the coffee and kept on with the 
troubles, too, and my case continued to grow 
worse from year to year until it developed 
into chronic diarrhea, nausea and severe 
attacks of vomiting so I could keep nothing 
-on my stomach and became a mere shadow 
reduced from 159 to 128 pounds. 

‘© A specialist informed me I had a very 
severe case of catarrh of the stomach which 
had got so bad he could do nothing for me 
and I became convinced my days were num- 
‘bered. ha 

“Then I chanced to see an article setting 
forth the good qualities of Postum and ex- 

_-plaining how coffee injures people so I con- 
eluded to give Postum a trial. [I soon saw 
the good effects—my headaches were less 
frequent, nausea and vomiting only came on 
at long intervals and I was soon a changed 
man, feeling much better. 

“Then I thought I could stand coffee again, 
but as soon as I tried it my old troubles re- 
turned and I again turned to Postum. Would 
you believe it, I did this three times before 
I had sense enough to quit coffee for good 
and keep on with the Postum; the result is 
I am now a well man with no more head- 
aches, sick stomach or vomiting and have 
already gained back to 147 pounds.’”? Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

_ Look in packages for the famous little 

_ book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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Christmas, Mr. Pyle was lately installed by 
a council thoroughly representative of Brook- 
lyn churches, after an interesting examination, 
in which the clear, quick thinking, and thor- 
ough grasp of the gospel message revealed 
attested the candidate’s fitness for this im- 
portant field. 

Dr. Waters preached a vigorous sermon, and 
Mr. Lynch offered a tender prayer of installa- 
tion. Mr, Pyle was born on a farm near Saint 
Paris, O., of United Brethren parents, and 
was brought up in that faith, hence is doubly 
interested in the coming union. He isa grad. 
uate of Otterbein University, Westerville, O., 
and Yale Divinity School. After a brief pas- 
torate at Olean, N. Y., he spent six successful 
years at Watertown, where he enlarged the 
building and during his sixth year added 
seventy-four people to the church. Since his 
coming the Parkville edifice has been repaired 
and beautified. Mr. Pyle will makeit a strong 
center. 


Five-Year-Old Church with Five Ministers 


The Westchester Church, with headquarters 
at White Plains, speeds on its way with in- 
creasing momentum and almost a merry de- 
fiance of difficulties. To its three churches at 
White Plains, Scarsdale and Chatterton Hill, 
and its foreign mission station in India under 
Rav. and Mrs. T. Storrs Lee, it is about to add 
a city mission station in New York City and 
sustain a city missionary through the C. H. 
M.S. When the plan is consummated, this 
chureh, only five years of age, will have a 
staff of five ministers, besides Mrs. Lee, and 
will carry on Christian activities in five fields. 
This is wonderful growth out of a mere hand- 
ful of people, in half a decade, and is due to 
old heads on young shoulders and the wise 
co-operation of a little group of Y. M. C. A. 
men connected with the international com- 
mittee. The success of such a collegiate sys- 
tem in Congregationalism depends on those 
formulating it, and might be well worth study- 
ing for other localities where single churches 
in organic union can assist one another in the 
formative years. Rev. W. D. Street has great 
gifts for organizing and administration. 

Rey. Walter B. Dickinson, who has been in 
charge of the youngest branch at Chatterton 
Hill, was recently ordained in the new port- 
able church. Mr. Dickinson is an independ- 
ent, serious looking thinker, who uses his own 
vocabulary. He is’ thoroughly evangelical, 
and the council approved him unanimously 
without discussion. Acting President Knox 
of Union preached on The Function of the 
Minister asa Prophet. Rey. Alexander Mac- 
Coll of Briarcliff Manor, whose prayers are 
peculiarly uplifting, offered the installing 
prayer. Mr. Dickinson is a native of Indi- 
ana, and comes of Presbyterian stock. He 
graduated from Wabash College, and from 
Union Seminary this year. Westchester 
County has a large number of Union Sem- 
inary graduates. 


Mt. Vernon Church Problems 


The adjourned council met again, heard 
more history, criticism and fancy, and decided 
to agree with the action of church and 
pastor (Rev. W. B. Allis), greatly deploring 
its necessity. It expressed an earnest desire 
that discussion of past issues cease, and that 
the church proceed in unity to its great spir- 
itual mission. It also commended Mr. Allis 
for his ability and spirituality. In conse- 
quence of this action over sixty people in Mt. 
Vernon have already held services in a hall in 
the newer part of a residential section, and 
in the immediate future Plymouth Church of 
Mt. Vernon will be organized with every pros- 
pect of success. Mr. Allis will be called to its 
pastorate. 


Somewhere in the school curriculum should 
be a place where instruction is given in the 
use of a library. To know how and where to 
get information when it is needed is quite as 
important a part of education as the storing 
up of ur~*lated tacts.—Public Libraries. 
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WHERE YOUR 


MONEY EARNS 5% 


Ouk patrons participate in earnings of non-specula- 

tive business: Conducted under New York Bank- 
ing Dept. supervision. Our funds are loaned upon 
New York and Suburban Real Estate—the safest form 
of investment. We are paying 5% per year on sav- 
ings. Earnings commence when funds are received 
Withdrawals at your 


and reckoned for each day. 
option, We court the strictest investigation and fur- 
nish patrons with fullest informa- 


tion of our business. Write for 
particulars and let us refer you to 
patrons, some of whom are prob- 
ably in your locality. Established 
13 years. Assets $1,750,000. 
Industrial! Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


In Banks........ % 
WHICH ? In Real Estate ie 6% i 0% 
In Timber, City Realty & A partment Houses 


Oneis assafe asthe other. Weneed moreCapital. OurSyndicate 
pays you a large Dividend while your Investment inoreases rapidly in value. 
We Guarantee to satisfy you or return money. May we send books, maps and our 
Co-operative Plan? Merrill’s Finance Co.. Vancouver; B.O 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 

td Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the lune), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertron. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


A Competent Woman would like a place to do 
housework or working housekeeper. Wages $5 per 
week. Address M. J. M., Box 267, Springfield, Vt. 


° 
Why not earn more money? We belp capable men to 
better positions; hundreds of opportunities now open; 
write for booklet, Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 
New York. 


Entertainment at Pigeon Cove, Mass., during 
July and August. Quiet, close to ocean, view of three 
lighthouses. Church and trolley near, Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Comfortable Rooms and board in a private family 
near Union Station. Convenient to all trolley lines 
leading to the pleasure resorts in and around Portland. 
Address L. C. F., 1021 Congress Street, Portland, Me. 


Delightful Pine Grove, sevep 

rooms fully furnished. Water views from every room. 

Bathing, boatiag, fishing. $30 a month; $75 for three 

naonthe: Apply to D. A, Crocker, Pine Grove, Niantic, 
t. 


Summer Cottage. 


Camping in Wellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
The best way. The inexpensive way. Fifth season, 
Two limited parties of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Ill. © 


For Sale, $500, a church organ built by Reuben 
Midmer. Fifteen stops, two manual tracker system, 
size ten feet six by eight-six, height fifteen-eight, in 
fine order and tone. Apply Treasurer Congregational 
Church, Southport, Ct. 


Highland Hall. A homelike sanatorium for @ 
limited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician incharge. Excellent cuisine House 
situated on high ground, with southwestern exposure. 
Address §. L. Katon, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Help the people Lincoln 
came from. Black Mountain Academy, Evarts, Ky. 
a school for the ‘‘ Highlanders of America.” For full 
information apply to Henry E. Warren, pastor’s assist- 
ant, Shawmut Church, Tremont and Brookline Streets, 
Boston. 


Patriotic Bargains. 


“A Quiet Talk about Higher Criticism and 
the Bible,” by Rev. E. H. Byington. A simple, clear 
statement in every day language, for those not under- 
standing exactly what Higher Criticism is and troubled 
aboutit. Order, 10 cents a copy, of Knterprise Pub. Co., 
100 Cabot Street, Beverly, Mass. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,050 
feet elevation; one of the finest, healthiest locations 
in the state; open fireplaces; 125 teet piazza command- 
ing a view twenty miles distant; long distance tele- 
phone; R. F.D ; terms $6 to $7. Guests desired from 
June 15. Address S L. Marden, New Boston, N. H. 


Open Positions for high grade men. You need not 
risk your present position. We look up openings. Book- 
keeper $25. Manager $40. Superintendent (electrical) 
$35. Stenographer $20. Clerk $15. Others on file. 
Write for list. Business Opportunity Co, 1 Union 
Square, New York. 


For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 
cave pedal board. great, swell and pedal organ, Antique 
oak case, electric motor, All made to order for expert 
organists, nearly new, perfect condition. For studio, 
dwelling, church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ade 
dress Organist, 19, care Zhe Congregationalist, Boston. 


For Sale. Look at this fine Summer Home for sale 
in Amherst, N. H. Two-story brick house, ten rooms, 
with stable, good repair; four acres best land ; pure run- 
ning water at house and stable ; good piazza; large shade 
trees; spacious grounds. An ideal home; eight minutes 
from post office, stores, churches and depot. For twenty 

ears occupied as parsonage. Address A. M, Wilkins, 
Milfora, N. H., or telephone 857 Tremont, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Church Pews, plain oak, bent on semi- 
circle so that each seat faces the desk, the desk being 
on the longest side of the room. Seating capacity, 350. 
May be used on level or inclined floor. Made to order 
by the Glove Furniture Cer p anys Northville, Mich, 
These pews were recently installed, are as good as new, 


and are to be sold because of consolidation of two 


churches. Also a two-mapual pipe organ, maufactured 
Address 


by J. W. Steere & Son, Springfield, Mass. 
Bethany Church, Randolph, Vt. 
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The Limits of the Historical 
Method 


Religious Truth Unshaken by Scientific 
Statements 


BY DR. NEWTON H. MARSHALL, IN LONDON 
CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Let us never forget that so far as scientific 
facts and historical events are concerned we 
are left entirely to the methods of discovery 
and demonstration. Our religion is not sus- 
tained merely by a series of devotional or 
spiritual truths isolated from history and na- 
ture. On the contrary, it includes a mass of 
statements with regard to matters of temporal 
and spatial fact, and while the spiritual truths 
can be based only upon inspiration, these 
others can only adequately be defended by 
reference to evidence. 

We have to witness to truths which properly 
come within the purview of science. Take, 
for instance, the question, Who wrote the Gos- 
pel according to John, the second epistle to 
Timothy and the book of Daniel? Or the 
question, Was Jesus born in the reign of 
Herod the Great, whom we know to have died 
B.C. 4? Or the question, Did the flood actu- 
ally take place as described in Genesis? These 
are questions that imply scientific knowledge 
-and not revelation, so far as we are concerned. 
God does not reveal to us, as he reveals to us 
the fact that he is love, the authorship of 
John’s Gospel. Facts of history are to be dis- 
covered by scientific and not by religious 
methods. If we say, “‘ Religious truths are 
not scientific truths, and so are exempt from 
scientific tests, ’’ we must also say, ‘‘ Historical 
scientific statements are not religious truths, 
and so must be tested as all scientific state- 
ments are tested.’”’ If weare to proclaim facts 
as history, it must be upon the basis of scien- 
tific history. If we are to be true to religious 
truth and give its full weight to the revelation 
which has been made known in the secrecy of 
our souls, we must be as completely and em- 
phatically true to scientific truth and the dem: 
onstration which has been made reasonable 
to our own mind. The Church and its minis- 
ters must, in fact, be as zealous for scientific 
truth as is the world and its teachers. If we 
love religious truth with passion, we must also 


[Publishers’ Department.] 


The FARMER and the TELEPHONE 


A STORY 


No longer are the mails and the weekly 
paper the farmer’s only sources of informa- 
tion. The telephone goes everywhere and 
reaches everybody. Whether it is a matter of 
finding out about the weather, or selling a 
hundred barrels of apples or of buying a new 
set of knives for the mowing machine, time, 
money and wear and tear are saved by the 
assistance of ‘‘ Central.” 

Every one of the New England company’s 
offices is provided with the government 
weather reports early in the morning so that 
any subscriber can find out from ‘‘ Central ’’ 
what is“predicted for the day. When the 
crops are being harvested and are exposed to 
ruin if a sudden storm comes up, it is of great 
advantage to the farmer to be forewarned, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
saved every year by this one service of the 
telephone. 

Not so very long ago, when any of the farm 
machinery broke down, it was necessary to 
write to the nearest supply house, describing 
as well as possible the damaged parts and 
ordering a new part sent without knowing 
what it would cost or how promptly it would 
be delivered. Mistakes were constantly oc- 
curring when this method of ordering was 
in vogue. Now the order can be given by 
telephone and if it is not understood at once a 
few questions and answers will make the 


matter clear. 
(To be continued next week.) 
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revere scientific truth with sincerity, and we 
must remember even in our love for the Mas- 
ter that he has told us we should love the 
Lord our God with all our mind as well as 
with all our heart. 

Inasmuch, then, as the new method makes 
for scientific honesty in theology we welcome 
it. But upon the other side we must frankly 


and completely repudiate its teaching. For it 


claims that historical investigation will not 
only give us the facts in which our religion is, 
so to speak, embedded, but that it will of itself 
elucidate that purely spiritual element of re- 
ligion which forms the chief glory and value 
of theology —inspirational truth, This we 
know is an absolute fallacy. Scientific state- 
ments as such have no religious value at all. 
They can neither give us religious truth—or 
rather faith—nor can they take it away. If 
the time has gone by for a denial of the valid- 
ity of the scientific method in the field of na- 
ture and history, it has come, perhaps as never 
before, for a fearless, exultant and convincing 
declaration of the sole validity of the method 
of personal inspiration in the field of spiritual 
things. 

This is by no means an easy matter to eluci- 
date logically. Itis itself so near toa religious 
truth that a parable is best calculated to set 
it forth. If any reader would get quickly at 
what is here meant, let him think of the day 
when he was in some solemn cathedral and lis- 
tened to the organ breathing its majestic music. 
Let him think of the rush of glory and abase- 
ment, of love and infinite melancholy, of hope 
and nameless dread, that swept over his soul 
as the mind of a master singer floated in wist- 
ful melody and somber chords from aisle to 
dome. Let him remember the aspirations 
that awoke within his breast and the deep 
yearning that filled him to come near to the 
Great Unknown. The music died in sobs and 
dirge or perchance in some rich pealing halle- 
lujah. And after that, maybe, there came some 
one—busy, importunate, querulous—who said 
to him: ‘‘ Man, do you know what musicis? It 
is a wavy motion in the air, it is a faint beat- 
ing on your ear, it is a chemical change within 
your brain—it is a thing of atoms and penny- 
weights.’”?’ And then let him think of the 
amused tranquility with which these things 
were heard. They were true—O yes, of course! 
But something else was true—the music of 
the soul, the climbing passion, the heart that 
yearned toward God, the eternal worship and 
despair. Just such is the difference between 
scientific and religious truth. The one is al- 
most mechanical, the other spiritual; the one 
is a “matter of the intellect ’’ and so com- 
municable to all and sundry, the other isa 
matter of the soul and so comes in revelation 
to the individual. Theology has to do with 
the first, but its real and ultimate business is 
with the second. 

This, then, is the point at which the new 
method utterly breaks down. It fails to do 
proper justice to the part which the faith of 
the individual must play in any theology 
worthy thename. In fact, instead of insisting 
on the elimination of faith from the work of 
the theologian, we must say that the deeper 
the theologian’s faith is, and the more he can 
put it into his work, the better that work will 
be. Our theologians ought all to be trained 
scientists. But it is even more important that 
they should be men of profound religious ex- 
perience, for they have not only to tell us 
what others think of God—they must also be 
able to say that God is, and what heis. Good 
theology can only be based upon the soul of 
the theologian. 


Little Pauline has reached the age of notic- 
ing and commenting somewhat freely on the 
world as she finds it. On returning to her 
country home after a recent visit in town, she 
was asked what most impressed her at church, 
and her answer was: ‘‘The minister said 
e-vill, dev-ill, ahmen, Ahbraham and glawry. 
Do all Boston ministers talk that way? And 


! would they say Dahvid?” 
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VisITORS in Boston will find the shops attractive: 
and those interested in seeing ceramics will find 
an extensive exhibit at Jones, MeDuffee & Strat- 
ton’s, whose new store, corner Franklin and Haw- 
ley, near Washington and Summer, is an interesting 
place. 


VERY LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN 
viIA NICKLE PLATE ROAD.—Special low rate tick- 
ets on sale to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
return, daily June 24 to July 6. First-class and 
good returning until Sept. 15. Liberal stopover 
privileges. For full particulars write L. P. Burgess, 
N.E. P. A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


EXCURSION RATES AND TouRS. BosTON & 
MAINE Book OF RATES AND ROUTES FREE.— 
The Boston & Maine Railroad has recently issued 
their 1906 book, which contains railroad rates and 
various routes to the principal resorts, also a list of 
interesting side trips, steamboat connections, rates 
in parlor and sleeping cars, and all necessary in- 


formation required by the summer tourist. This - 


book will be sent free to any address by the Gen- 
eral Passenger Department, Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER EXCURSION TARIFF IN EFFECT 
JUNE 1, VIA B. & A. AND NEW YORK CENTRAL.— 
Boston & Albany R. R. agents are receiving 1906 
issue of Summer Excursion Tariff in effect June 1, 
naming rates to principal summer resorts reached 
by the New York Central Lines, which include the 
Adirondacks, Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, re- 
sorts on Lake Michigan, etc. Call on R. M. Harris, 
City Agent, 366 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
for further information. 


FIVE AND ONE-HALF HOUR TRAINS BETWEEN 
BosTON AND NEW YORK, VIA ‘SPRINGFIELD 
Linek.”’—Beginning with the summer time-table, in 
effect Sunday, June 10, the “Springfield Line” 
trains via Boston & Albany R. R. will be quickened 
as follows: ‘'12 o’clock Express” and ‘‘ 4 o’clock 
Limited”’ reduced to five and one-half hours; 9 
o’clock Express’? changed to 9.15 A. M., making 
the run in six hours. The following is equipment 
of trains: 9.15 A. M., Buffet Parlor Cars; 12 Noon, 
Dining and Parlor Cars; 4 Pp. M, Dining and Par- 
lor Cars; 11.15 Pp. M., Pullman Sleepers. ‘Similar 
schedules returning from New York. All trains 
carry vestibuled day coaches, so that no extra fare 
is charged, unless Pullman accommodations are 
required. For reservations apply City Office, 366 
Washington Street, Boston. 


IMPROVING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.—Now is the 
time for persons interested in Sunday school prog- 
ress to begin to consider ways and means for im- 
proving the facilities for class and meeting rooms. 
The most satisfactory means for economizing floor 
space in churches and Sunday schools and for 
doubling the utility of same is found in Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions, which in a few moments will 
quietly transform a large audience room into a 
dozen classrooms, and as quickly transform the 
latter back.into the former. It presents the most 
practical solution of the problem of grouping schol- 
ars into separate classes, without impairing or ob- 
structing the usefulness of the main body of the 
room. An interesting pamphlet describing and 
illustrating the Wilson Partition and its simple yet 
marvelous working can be had free by mentioning 


The Congregationalist in writing to James Godfrey - 


Wilson, 5 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 


VACATION IN THE COUNTRY.—Green Moun. 
tains, Lake Champlain popular with city people, 
Thousands of city people are now thinking about 
their annual summer outing, and to such good judg- 
ment suggests a vacation in the country. There 
city men and women, boys and girls, may have a 
real chance to repair the waste of brain and nerve 
force that comes through strenuous living. A rail- 
road ride of several hours will put them down in the 
very heart of Vermont, the grandest vacation land 
in the East. Vermont not only surpasses other sec- 
tions in the beauty and variety of its scenery, but 
in the healthfulness of its climate and in the oppor- 
tunities it offers for the enjoyment of outdoor life. 
Indeed, to one who loves nature in her quiet and 
sweetest moods no corner of our land is more at- 
tractive. Book describing and picturing Green 
Mountains, Lake Champlain and Canada resorts, 
for six-cent stamp by applying to T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALE 


CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. — 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


‘Continued trom page 894.) 


MANSFIELD, MAss., Rev. W. M. Macnair. New 
set of hymn-books for use in vestry, presented 
by a member. Twenty accessions since Jan 1, 
fourteen on confession. All churches in town, in- 
cluding Roman Catholic, united in establishing 
course of lectures and entertainments during past 
season. Each church was responsible for one 
number of course, and every one was a success, 
financially and otherwise. Plan to be tried again 
next winter. Noted preachers and college glee 
elubs proved popular. 

SHARON, Cr.—Close of Rev. E. O. Dyer’s pastorate 
marked by reception in chapel; purse of $300 
presented by friends within and outside chureh 
and parish. At farewell service five members 
received. An interesting monument or stone 
marker placed on village green through efforts 
of’ Mr. Dyer, to mark the spot where Whitefield 
preached to an immense congregation in 1770. 


Matetial Gain 


BURLINGTON, OT.—Edifice being painted, within 
and without; cost, about $600. 

IsLAND PonD, V?.—Roof of edifice to be raised; 
vestry and classroom to be built in basement. 

ORIENT, L. L., Rey. J. A. Gray. Rebuilt edifice re- 
dedicated May 27-30, Secretaries Rice and Shel- 
ton and Drs. Jefferson, Dewey, Lyman, Erdman, 
et. als , participating. 

PoRT CHESTER, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Smith. $750 
raised to pay debt and $51 for California sufferers. 


. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, adjourned to middle of 
September, 


THE MINISTERS’ UNION.—AII ministers, of every name: 
are cordially invited to the twelfth summer meeting» 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, at 10.30 A.M., June 25- 
Rev. Dr. Worcester of Emmanuel Church will give 
the address. Rey. Dr. Rowley of the First Baptist 
Chureh will preside. Rev. Joseph Wood will bring 
greetings from England. 

William J. Batt, Corresponding Secretary. 

THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND SOHOOLS: Stu- 
dent Conference, June 22—July 1; Young Women’s 
Conference, July 5-15; Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies, July 17-24; Sunday School Workers, July 
21-29; Christian Workers, Aug. 3-19; Post Confer- 
ence Addresses, Aug. 20—Oct. 1. 


Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


BASS—GREENE—In Brookline, Mass., June 11, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. New- 
ton Greene, George Giles Bass of Hyde Park and Flor- 
ence Elizabeth Greene. 

FLETCHER—HUNTINGTON-—In Milton, Mass., June 5, 
by Rev. Henry Strong Huntington, Samuel Adams 
Fietcher of Scranton, Pa., and Ruth Lawrence Hunt- 
ington, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

LILJENGREN—JOHNSON—In Middletown, Ct., Rev. 
Adoiph Liljengren. pastor of the Swedish Church in 

- that piace, and Louise Johnson. 


Deaths 


efor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. aaah 
he 


The c 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BRODIE—In Montrea!, June 7, Miss Jane Brodie, aged 
Uy Pa , for several years (from 1860) a most devoted 
and self-denying worker in the early Labrador Mission. 


HARRIS —In Lynn, Mass., May 21, Isaac K. Harris. 


HOLT—In Andover, June 14, Deacon E. Francis Holt; 
a well-known citizen and church officer, aged 72 yrs. 


LODER—In Morristown, N. J ,June 7, Susan J, Beach, 
wife of Rey, A. L Loder. 


RUNNELLS—In Nashua, N. H., June 5, Mrs. Sarah E. 


Farley Runnells, wife of Daniel F, Runnells. 


W. H. STICKNEY 


Died in Campton, N. H., June 9, William H. Stickney, 
aged sixty-three years. In his death the old church at 
Campton has lost one of its most faithful and devoted 
members. Uniting with the church in early manhood 
he has a her freely and most heartily the best serv- 
ice of his life. _He was always in his place and that lov- 
ing devotion to the chuich and his divine Master ex- 
erted a most helpful influence over all who knew him. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War, having endured long 
‘and sévere service for his country from which he never 
fully recovered. Death brought to him no terrors but 
was an entrance into that glorious life that knows no 
end, dwelling forever in the presence of his Lord. He 
leaves a widow and four brothers, one of them Rev. 
E. H. Stickney of Fargo, N. D 


John Burns, who is a great humanitarian, 
has summoned a national conference to con- 
sider Great Britain’s terrible record of child 
mortality. 


For Loss of Appetite 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor. An excellent general tonic. 


HURCH 
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LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
, of Lime and Soda? 


e ,, f 
Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., 22.27sident American 
and of the Medical Society of Virginia; late President and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: ‘It has never failed me 
as a powerful NERVE TONIC when I have prescribeditassuch. I sometimes think 
it must contain Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound 
does—as a tonic and alterative. I know from its constant use, personally and 
in practice, that the results obtained are far beyond those which the analysis given 


| would warrant.” 
ri Ly Professor of Nervous and Mental Dise 
a ie Cha rles Cc. H i i I, Mi -D., eases, Baltimore Medical College, ete.: 
“In many forms of Nervous Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates and 
phosphates, it is invaluable.’”’ 
oluminous medical testimony mailed. 
mineral water trade. 


Hotel at Springs Opens Jume 15th. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


For sale by the general drug and 


THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


will be more attractive than ever this season. The New York Central 
Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, ‘‘The St. Lawrence River from the 
Thousand Islands to the Saguenay’’ contains the finest map ever made 
of this region. Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising De- 
partment, Grand Central Station, New York. 


REACH THE THOUSAND 
ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
DIRECTION 

W. J. LYNCH 


Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
CHICAGO 


C. F. DALY 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New YORK 


912 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


«Pennsylvania 
Special”’ 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100-lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Liv. New York............ 355 P.M, Ly. Chicago.......... See Sind epaa & 
IAT ONICALO) nce ...--6.05 A, M, Ar. New York............9.45 A. M. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
AT MANU-. 


Aree: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. Bees 


PRICES. §58 WASHINGTON OT. BOSTON. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 


New Novel. 
Just Published ~ 


CONISTON Wl ccneece 


published Wednesday—is the An iustrated Commentary 
best novel yet published by 


this popular novelist. on the Four Gospels 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 


CON IS / ON Bound in maroon cloth, side stamp- 


ing, 814 inches by 6 inches, 726 pages. 
is uniform with Winston Price $2.00 net 


411? 
Churchill's other novels Formerly published in three volumes 


RICHARD CARVELL | of which more than at $4.50. 
THE CRISIS a million copies aoe 
THE CROSSING i have been sold. The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ON-ESTEY 8.22% c11cr 


EACH 
ESTEY ORGAN 


has behind it the guarantee of a re- 
sponsible maker, and back of that 
fifty-six years of honest, successful 
effort to build the best organ by 
means of the best brains and the 
best material American genius can 
command. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Now Ready. A copy will be mailed 
you for the asking. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street NEW YORK, 97 Fifth Avenue PHILADELPHIA, 1118 Chestnut Street 


ST. LOUIS, 1116 Olive Street ATLANTA, 93 Peachtree St. LONDON, ENG., Oxford Street 
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Che Flower of Foy 


CO: white frost came to my garden, and struck my Flower 


of Joy. Oh! it was fair, and all the sweetness of the 
spring breathed from its cup, but now it lay blackened and 
withered, and my heart with it. 

Then as I stood mourning, I heard another crying voice, and 
looking up, saw my neighbor in her garden, bending over her stricken 
plants, and weeping sore. I hastened to her. “Take courage!” I 
cried. “It may be they. are not wholly dead; Look! here a little 
green lingers along the leaves. Look again; here the sap flows. 
Take heart, and we will work together, you and I, if haply we 
may save them.” 

So I labored, and she with me, binding up, tending and watering, 
night and day; till at last life came back to her plants, first falter- 
ing, then flowing free; and they held up their heads, and drank the 
sunshine, and opened bright and lovely to the day. 

Then, with her blessing warm at my heart, I turned me home- 
ward. And oh! and oh! in the ruined garden where all lay black 
and prone, a thread of green, a tiny bud, a breath of Spring upon the 
-air. Glad woman, I fell on my knees, and stretched out trembling 
hands to where —faint and frail, yet fair with all the beauty of 
earth and heaven—bloomed once more my Flower of Joy. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 


“Ry LAURA E. RICHARDS 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Other Side of Boston 


Professor Steiner is a keen observer yet even 
he may sometimes see things not quite as they 
are. Perhaps more;.Bostonians are actively 
interested in the sideZof the city, the nec ds of 
which he sets forth so impressively, than he 
discovered. For example, the man who after 
Dr. Steiner’s night in the wilderness of Boston 
took him, as told in his recent article, to 
““the very pinnacle of a caravansary” and 
showed him ‘‘ Boston and all its glory,” is said 
to be one who knew not the Boston ‘“ with 
rows of tenements and acres of common 
squalor.’’* But when he led Dr. Steiner down 
through narrow, crooked streets to the tower- 
ing school building among’the brick tenements 
of the West End andj‘showed the ‘‘ steamer 
class’’ and manual training rooms, the twin 
stairs and airy, roof; play-ground, the visitor 
did not know that it was his companion’s third 
visit there within a month, that heis frequently 
drawn upon to speak in schools teeming with 
children of foreigners, that he is a friend in 
more than one establishment for the good of 
dwellers in North, South and West Ends of 
Old Boston.. Inffact, the chairman of the com- 
mittee whose work£Dr. Steiner commends so 
heartily for finding and securing Secretary 
Emrich for the eminent service he is rendering 
was the man who from that hotel top pointed 
out the better side of Boston and had a pur- 
pose in doing it. For there are two sides to 
cities as there are to men inthis matter. Doubt- 
less no one will welcome this illustration of the 
fact, which could be manifolded hereabout 
great as our shortcomings are, more than the 
writer of these searching articles. But the call 
to awake is needed. F. S. 


Foreign Missions in New England 


In your last issue you speak of the probable 
immigration for this year as likely to reach a 
million, the largest number yet reached. Per- 
mit a few statistics. 

The reported immigration for the fiscal year 
ending Jane 30, 1905, was 1,026,499; for the 
calendar year 1905 it was 1,056,036. For the 
immigration year 1906 the figures are at hand 
with the exception of June. The total is 
983,080; and if the increase in June corresponds 
with the increase of preceding months the 
year will show an alien multitude of not less 
than 1,100,000. 

President Tucker is correct as reported upon 
the title-page; but it remains true that New 
England, which receives an undue share of 
this multitude, faces a large and unsolved 
prob’em, when it is remembered that more 
than fifty per cent. of this 1,000,000 are Latin 
and Slav, while about twenty per cent. are 
from the Russian Empire. 

If the gospel has always proved itself a 
commercial blessing in missions in far. off 
lands, our New England churches must recog- 
nize an imperative and increasing obligation 
for ‘‘foreign missions at home.”’ 

JOEL §. IvEs. 


Contributions for Sufferers by 
the Earthquake 


The following sums have been received by Rev. 
Dr. George C. Adams, for relief in San Francisco, 
or aidin rebuilding churches. Wherever a donor has 
expressed a wish as to the use of the money it has 
been carried out. Of the total given here $4,100 
have been turned over to the committee in charge of 
the rebuilding of churches. The balance, except a 
small sum being held for very needy cases, has been 
used for the relief of needy people in our churches. 
There is need of a very large sum in addition for 
rebuilding: 


Chicago, IIL, by Rev. J. C. Armstrong.... $4,527.75 


Glencoe, Ill, by Gen. C. H. Howard..... 100.00 
Cleveland, O., Pilgrim .........cswes. see 140.00 
PROTEIN ZOO. Ola ate cioieis nie este e cvin cieina telat cele « 63.00 
OUV 6; HMICHU. caetsrevuets sacs nesta nrstejents 7.61 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


) Compton Hill, St. Louis, Mo., Sudday 


SCWOOM sc acicnie tecens peste steeanie te ence eae 20.00 
Newcastle, Neb., W. D. Benham......... 5.00 
Hampton, Lo 117 83 
Sparta, W118i... 7: dea ceaameas ae estas vemives 55.00 
Stratford, Cts. a; ccs shes ae sls Bee owls 77 00 
New York, N. Y., Manhattan Chureh.... 205 62 
Huntsburg, O..... ele sienna ams e tee a eed 11 44 
Alton, gu... cee metro ate 166.00 
Meriden, Ct, First......... 530 83 
Atlanta, Ga., Central 118.75 
Saugatuck, Mich., Sunday School........ 7 35 
Manchester, N. H., First... .0:.........05. 512 65 
Bridgeport, Ct., West End................ 16 28 
Cambridge, Mass., Pilgrim. .............. 4175 
Chicago, Ill, Dr. E. M. Williams......... 50.00 
RUGS OD UL s Che sae sree aiaitafenriedtians siaisisiesinsiei 5 85 
IN @VCO WE) GUi sicieica sierra atelee et altlep aioe iataebie 32.16 
Meriden, Obf., Center. oo... nee sssne sees 125 00 
New York City, Sunday School........... 10 00 
Bridgeport, Ct., Park Street.............. 125 00 
Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H............. Raccwat 25.00 
TOtAMCO GAS, \ckincssancteseseemrer tote ss $7,136.76 


The following sums are reported as received by 
Rey. H. H. Wikofi, field secretary of the C.C. B.S, 
Berkeley: See ao ee BOSS Boe | 
New York, N. Y., Broadway Tabernacle... $614 40 


Bethel, Ct., Congregational Chureh......... 44 25 
10.00 

15.00 

5.00 

New Plymouth, Ida., Cong. Ch.......... “7 370 
Champaign, Ill , Congregational Church.... 1400 
Peru, Iil , Congregational Chureb.......... 17 25 
Stockton, Ill., H. M. Herrick........... 5 00 
Galt, Io., Congregational Church....... 5.00 
An Old Congregationalist, Kansas......... 5.00 
Bath, Me., Central Congregational Church 100.00 
Erving, Mass., Congregational Cbhureb..... 275 


North Abington, Mass., Fourth Cong. Ch.. 26.77 


Salem, Mass., Pilgrim Cong. Ch............ 194 25 
South Framingham, Mass., Cong Ch....... 50.00 
Uxbridge, Mass., First Evangelical........ 2617 


Dowagiac, Mich., Cong. Sunday School.... 15 00 


Bonne Terre, Mo., Congregational Church 50.00 
Billings, Mont., Congregational Church.... 27 00 
Union, N. H., Cong. Church and 8.§...... 27.76 
Rensselaer Falls, N. Y., Cong. Ch.......... 19.00 
State Association, New York............... 500.00 
Hillsboro, N. D., Cong. C. E. Society....... 2.71 
Niagara, N. D., Cong. Sunday School...... 30.00 
Marietta, O., First Congregational Church 9400 
Mt. Vernon, O, First Cong. Ch.............. 45 00 
Twinsburg, O., First Congregational Church 7.00 
Portland, Ore., First CongregationalChurch 77.00 
Portland, Ore., Mississippi Ave. Cong. Ch. 2025 
Portland, Ore., Highland Cong. Ch......... 400 
Portland, Ore., Miss E. M. Smith.......... 5.00 
Willsburg, Ore., Congregational Church.... 5 00 
Scranton, Pa., Puritan Cong. Ch............ 13 25 
Fort Worth, Tex., Congregational Church 655.00 
Bellingham, Wn., Plymouth Cong. Ch...... 4.00 
Port Angeles, Wn., First Cong. Ch......... 5 00 
Ritzville, Wu., Hon. J. D. Bassett.......... 50 00 
Rio, Wis., Congregational Chureh.......... 467 
Berkeley, Cal., A Friend............se.see0e .50 
Fresno, Cal., Zion German C. E. Society... 5 00 
Los Angeles, Cal., Vernon Cong. Ch........ 106 75 
Los Angeles, Cal., Olivet Cong. Ch......... 15.00 
San José, Cal., W. E. Hazeltine............ 100 00 
"BOCA Bei sein dictate 6 sarc Mele cetele s Aetave Dis vie wists ae $2,426.53 


Boston automobile dealers furnished trans- 
portation last week to the blind inmates of 
the Perkins Institution carrying them to and 
from the Sharon Seashore Home managed 
by Dr. M. R. Deming. Fifty clowns and 
performers in the Barnum and Bailey circus 
responded to a pathetic note from a child in 
the Boston Children’s Hospital, and came 
down from the circus grounds and performed 
in the street in front of the hospital to the 
great delight of nurses, children and friends 
of the institution. These incidents show that 
humanity rings true when the appeal comes 
to succor the helpless and weak. 


BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 


Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 


Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived 
from Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest 
of cleansing ingredients and most refreshing of 
flower odors. For preserving, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irrita- 
tions of the skin, for baby rashes, itchings and chaf- 
ings, for lameness and soreness, for sanative, anti- 
septic cleansing, and for all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment, is priceless. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston ‘ 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Jobn G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William: 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph 8B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washi Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Centrah 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in the South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parso: es. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Rey. W. W. Newell, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Con- 
gregations House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
aie: C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships. 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen_ states, 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Contes House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, Il. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D , President; F, K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools elepep biter 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday sotgems and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

e Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. its treasury is entirely se’ ite from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
0. 8. 8S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Rongregational Churches of the United States.”) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave, and 22nd St., N. ag ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 


1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre » Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 


A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
n oral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. ; 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. | 


poe supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F, E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
#hd vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
KE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 

WomMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D, White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary C.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, Of Bos- 


ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville st., Roxbury. 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. 


CHIGAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. - 
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Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
S9ist year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


e e s 
Pacific Theological Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 

Seat of State University. 

Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands, Valu- 
able University advantages. Teaching positive and con- 
Structive. Special facilities in English Language and 
Literature, History, Apologetics, Philosophy, Sociology 
aud Practical Work. Classical, English and Special 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and 
climate unexcelled. Year opens Aug. 14. Address 

President J. K. MCLEAN. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for ea ig men. 
oe 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF. H. M. 
SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Specialization in each Depart- 


tian Minist Open to College 
ment. Courses in Missions and 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD Graduates of all Denominations 
on equal terms. 
Religious Pedagogy. Opens SEMINARY 
Sept. 26, 1906. ddress THE DEAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


Boston University 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every 
kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M, Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place, 


School of Medicine 


Address fe aha J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 
ve. 


Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For 
ser at Address Dean B. P, Bowne, 
se i 


raduates 
2 Somer- 


W. BE. HUNTINGTON, President 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One Hundred and Third Year 

Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all the 
leading colleges for women; also General Course 
and two years’ course for High School Graduates. 
New gymnasium ard field sports of all kinds. For 
catalogue and book of views, address the Principal, 
Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Travel School for Boys 


3d year ’06-’07, comprehensive tour of European 
Countries. Li»eral course of study Individual instruc- 
tion. Preparation for college. Prospectus. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 


VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


Rawlings Institute 


Charlottesville, Va. 


A select school for youes ladies. Strong faculty, 
beautiful scenery, and healthful climate. 

Courses leading to the various College degrees, 
and special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution, 
and Physical Culture. Next session will OPEN 
SEPT. 20th. For catalogue, address: 


HENRY WISE TRIBBLE, President 
Expenses, $225.00 to $350.00. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Oongregationalist, 1849. 


° 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


REOEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
- wanted astamp must be sent with the remittance. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 
DISCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 


take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

/ READING NOTIOES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per'line, 
each insertion, net. 


Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 


The Pilgrim Press 


The Congregational S, S. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


$03 


FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS 


There is no nicer present for the Clergyman 
to give the Brides than 


The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service, which {s practically the SAME AS THAT 
USED IN THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN book of Com- 
MON WoRSHIP, and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (43x 63), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled cut by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - 0.75 net 


*,* Copies will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of mar- 
rlage, will be stamped in gold on cover FREE if not 
more than two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


Sat! 


; At Last a Perfect Calendar 


Is there a member of your family away from home? 
A friend in a distant State or in Foreign Lands? 


A friend in the Army or Navy? A Missionary? 
A favorite Pastor, Teacher or Club President? 
A “shut-in "’ invalid friend ? 
A friend in ay isolated place? 
(Look on Globes below.) 
PUT SUMMER WORK INTO THIS 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 

A Daily Calendar designed for individual 
preparation, or compiled by a group of 
mutual friends contributing Greetings. 
EDWARD BOK says— 

“I know of no present that has in it the possi- 
bility of more genuine pleasure.” 
Handsomely illuminated Back, sett of artistically 
dated sheets, necessary fasteners for binding, every- 
thing complete, ready to prepare, with our brochure 
*‘Just How to Do It." 


Unlimited Possibilities—Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 
New Britain, Conn. 


Loaned Free 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN C0O., New York or Chicago. 


VERY LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN 
VIA NICKLE PLATE ROAD —Special low rate tick- 
ets on sale to Los Angeles or San Francisco and 
return, daily June 24 to July 6. First-class and 
good returning until Sept. 15. Liberal stopover 
privileges. For full particulars write L. P. Burgess, 
N.E P.A., 206 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Four TRAINS A Day TO NEW YORK VIA 
‘SPRINGFIELD LINE.’’—Beginning with the sum- 
mer time-table, in effect Sunday, June 10, the 
“Springfield Line’ trains via. Boston & Albany 
R. R. will be quickened as follows: ‘12 o’clock 
Express’”’ and ‘4 0’clock Limited ”’ reduced to five 
and one half hours; “9 o’clock Express” changed 
to 9.15 A. M., making the run in six hours. The 
following is equipment of trains: 9.15 A. M., Buffet 
Parlor Cars; 12 Noon, Dining and Parlor Cars; 
4 p.M., Dining and Parlor Cars; 11.15 Pp. M., Pull- 
man Sleepers. Similar schedules returning from 
New York. All trains carry vestibuled day coaches, 
so that no extra fare is charged, unless Pullman 
accommodations are required. For reservations 
apply City Office, 366 Washington Street, Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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3,338 


Churches out of 5,827 have not 
yet contributed to the Board 
by a general collection, being 
57 less than last reported. Is 
your church one of these? 


messages are truly heroic. 


in time. 


worth, in honor. Ged bless you. 


interests. 


Avery church 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 


‘‘We are small and we are poor; but you can count on us. 
‘‘Our possibilities are, unfortunately, very limited, but our interest is great. 
My message to you is, ‘We can and we will.’’’—Tliinois. 
‘‘Our church is in a new field where sod-houses and dug-outs abound, but we expect to do romeine for 
foreign missions later if we raise a crop.”’ 
‘‘Our church is very smal], but I mean to present fully the work and ask our people to have their full share 
in raising the million dollars.’”,— Nebraska. 
““T am in fullest sympathy with the. work of foreign missions. 


should have some share 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The American Board Million Dollar Campaign 


4 


Cheering Words 
from 
Small Churches 


The returns are now coming in rapidly from the smaller churches which have 
not hitherto contributed. Nearly every word we receive is encouraging. Some 


Here are a few samples :— 


— Oklahoma. 


”*__ Pennsylvania. 


in this 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


CoRNELIUS H. Parron, Home Secretary. 


Wish we could raise ten millions.’’—TJllinois. 


There is none to compare with it, in need, in 
Our little church is doing more and will do more, I hope, than before.”’— Vermont. 
“‘God speed the American Board. The churches have utmost confidence in the present conduct of its vast 
Unstintedly and cordially yours, ... 


work, even if tf 


30. June 1906 


“‘In much proof of affliction 


the abundance of their joy and 


their deep poverty abounded 
unto the riches of their lib- 
y Al. Consens 


erality. 


Mr. Wiggin will hear from us 


be but «a dollar. 


Educational 
‘ MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
| Wells, Mt. Te Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
: Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
ng. 


Mrs. BE. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 
NATICK, 


Walnut Hill School ‘“wass 


A coliege Preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles 
. from Boston. Miss CONANT or Miss BIGELO W will be 
at the school on Wednesdays of July and August. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 


72a year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
p ratory. Certificates to College. Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Art and Music. Ex- 
oe teachers; native French and German. New 
BAL nota hocke with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
Hepes field-hockey golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 


ist year. College Preparatory. General and Special 
courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 
Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls 
if needed. Mlustrated booklet free. 


The C. ongregationalist 


will be pleased to furnish its subscribers 
information about any school or college 
whose announcement appears in these 
columns. We will, upon request, obtain 
circulars, catalogues and other details at 
no expense to the subscribers. Address 
Educational Department, 
The Congregationalist. 


Educational 
E FISK TEACHERS’ oA SpE Eg 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 


Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San eect 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 
The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 


been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 
tographie reproductions, describes both b 
word and picture many details of the schoo 
life as well as the advantages, natural beauty 
and historic Interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request bv postal 
ecard or otherwise. Please address 


Br. H. i. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hilis, Mass. 


OUR 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 


4 ba Waterman & Sons 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 3 
and EMBALMERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, 


salesrooms, morgue, * dressing 
rooms and chapel. 


Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. cpabushed under this heading at ten cents a line. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND apices Gh No. 76 Wall 
gt, New, York. Organized ; inco aa 
SOC: 


remittances of same are requested to be made pet 
to the main office of the society at New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. 
WILLIAM O. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rey. G@. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENOE C. PINNEO, Treasurer. 


BisHoP JOHN H. VINOENT, of Chautauqua, says: 

“The Friendship Calendar is a daily suggestion in the 
interest of the noblest friendship, a daily invitation to 
speak a word of inspiration and a daily opportunity to 
let one’s Tent shine for another’s good. 

“It is a fair little messenger coming to your desk 
every day helping, you to answer her question, ‘What _ 
good wo1d will you speak or write today to comfort, to 
strengthen and to inspire somebody, somewhere, some- 


w? 
“Tt is a device as pleasant as it is wise.” 


It will serve the interests of all concerned if, in 
correspondence suggested by announcements in our 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, mention is made of the fact 


RUCS 


that the advertisement was seen in The Congregationalist. ; 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


Saturday 
50 June 1906 


and. Christian World. 


Volume XCI 
Number 26. 


Event and Comment 


Some Summer Features 


A few of the good things in store for read- 
ers of The Congregationalist during the next 
three months: 

A Vacation in a Houseboat in Louisiana, 
illustrated, by Rev. Eben Herbert. 

Climbing among the Canadian Rockies, il- 
lustrated, by Rev. C. L. Noyes. 

_ An Old-Fashioned Sabbath of an Old-Fash- 
ioned Child, by Martha Baker Dunn. ? 

The Growth of Vegetarianism, by Helen 
Campbell. 

The flountain Eyrie of St. Francis, with 
illustrations, by Rev. William Byron Forbush. 

The Cordiality Habit, by Kate Gannett Wells. 

STORIES FOR EVERYBODY 

Heart’s Content, by Mabel Nelson Thurs- 
ton. 

The Balen’s ‘‘Come Down,’’ by J. L. Har= 
bour. 

Adlai Potter’s Tree, by Annie Hamilton 
Donnell. 

“Crumbs’’—the Story of a Discontented 
Woman, by Eleanor H. Porter. 

The New Baby’s Place, by May Ellis Nichols. 


IGNS that Connecticut is about to see 

a serious grapple between its polit- 
ical machine and railroad corporation al- 
lies, on the one hand, 
and lovers of a square 
deal and decency in politics and honesty 
in legislation, were mentioned in our 
last week’s issue. Wealso alluded to the 
fact that Rhode Island is getting ready 
to determine whether she may at least 
have one senator who is something other 
than a wealthy puppet or an astute 
defender of monopolies and predatory 
wealth. This week Governor Guild and 
Attorney-General Malone of Massachu- 
setts, have acted in such a way as to 
show that the old Bay State is not quite 
ready to put its electric and steam trans- 
portation in the hands of a monopoly, 
owned beyond its borders ; and the senior 
United States Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Lodge, never very near the plain 
people in his sympathies or policies, has 
actually had the temerity to say in open 
Senate, that the most successful breeders 
of anarchy in the country are the defiant 
heads of the Beef Trust and the Standard 
Oil Company, and he is the author of 
some of the most radical amendments to 
the Rebate Bill as it went from the Sen- 
ate. Attorney-General Moody hitherto 
has been the only conspicuous national 
figure from New England engaged in 
leading the present great ethical and 


New England Stirring 


_ political revolution. Itis about time that 


New England woke up to what is going 
on in the country-at-large, and decided to 
participate in the general movement, 
even though she may not lead it. That 
honor long since passed to men of the 
Middle States and the Interior. We are 
of those, who believe, for instance, that 


vote-buying is as much of an evil in two 
or three of the New England States, as it 
is anywhere in the country. We believe 
that Boston, under its present political 
rule, needs an overhauling quite as much 
as other of our large cities, and that a 
district attorney in Boston, who was less 
of a demagogue and politician and more 
of a patriot, could find opportunity here 
to become as famous as Jerome in New 
York used to be. 


ONGRESS has voted $25,000 to the 

President for travel expenses, The 
ethic of this wise decision is simple. 
Hither from a salary too 
small for the high place 
filled and service rendered 
by a President, our Chief Executive must 
pay bills for transportation such as no 
heads of foreign governments are ex- 
pected to pay, or else he must accept 
favors from corporations and thus be 
under obligations to those whom it may 
become his official duty to warn, or prose- 
cute for infringement of law. The Amer- 
ican people are not stingy, neither do they 
wish their President to be indebted for 
favors accepted from corporations en- 
gaged as common carriers. 


The Presideat’s 
Travel Fund 


OT CARING to submit to cross-.ex- 

amination by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Standard Oil 
Company has declined to 
make reply to charges and 
evidence recently accumu- 
lated by the commission. Realizing that 
its excessive profits and limited owner- 
ship contribute to popular condemnation 
of it the molders of its corporate policy 
now intimate that its stock is to b2 in- 
creased so that dividends hereafter will 
seem somewhat normal, and that owner- 
ship is to be distributed so as to increase 
the number of those interested finan- 
cially, and as well of those with influence 
to prevent hostile action by state or na- 
tion. These are significant new aspects 
of this thoroughly intrenched and hith- 
erto victoricus monopoly’s career. They 
pale, however, in importance beside the 
formal statement of the Federal attorney 
general that the nation is to begin criminal 
prosecutions of the company’s Officials for 
breaking Federal law in their traffic ar- 
rangements with railways. For the first 
time in this monopoly’s history it meets 


Standard Oil 
at Bay 


with a Federal Executive daring enough’ 


to challenge it; it has to endure the spec- 
tacle of having conservative men in the 
Senate indict it as a. school of anarchy 
for the nation, and really enact legisla- 
tion to curb it, “laws with teeth in 
them,’’ as Senator Bailey of Texas says. 
There will be intense zest of observation 
as the nation of eighty million spectators 
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sits down to watch this tourney. There 
will be little pity or sympathy for the 
defeated combatant if it proves to be the 
creature of the State which loses and not 
the State itself. For it has been a merci: 
less, rapacious organization, without pity 
for its competitors or any regard for 
society. at-large. If President Roosevelt 
and Attorney.General Moody force it to 
be square and law-abiding, and make it 
understand its place in society, their 
names will be immortal even though they 
do nothing else. 


ANY PRACTICES in the business. 

world which were common and not 
reprobated five years ago are under suspi- 
cion or condemnation to- 
day, and tomorrow will be: 
punished. Recent revela- 
tions in Pennsylvania as to modes of in- 
creasing income adopted by some railway 
officials, which practice almost inevitably 
made impartial action by these officials. 
impossible in dealing with patrons of the 
road, have led the United States Steel 
Corporation to send orders to its large 
body of employees that any oflicer or 
employee of any company owned or cor- 
trolled by the corporation, will be in- 
stantly dismissed if found accepting any 
present at any time, coming from any 
person or corporation doing business with 
subsidiary companies of the corporation 
or the corporation itself. Officers and. 
employees are forbidden to accept stock 
as a reward for services rendered. One: 
of the vice-presidents of the Pennsyl- 
vyania Railroad last week, in an explana- 
tory plea before the Interstate Commerce: 
Commission, while extenuating much that 
had been done in the past by his associates. 
under a commonly accepted code of busi- 
ness ethics, promised that practices re- 
cently disclosed would be stopped by the 
company. 


Improved Busi- 
ness Ethics 


ARDINAL GIBBONS, chief Roman 

Catholic prelate of the country, 
Bishop McCabe of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Rey. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell of Temple 
College, Philadelphia, a Baptist, together 
with six well-known governors of states, 
and eminent publicists, make up a com- 
mittee of twenty-five who are to act for 
the International Policy Holders Commit- 
tee, which is to lead a movement for con- 
trol hereafter of the New York Life and 
Mutual Insurance Companies of New 
York City, in conformity with the re- 
forming legislation passed at its last ses- 
sion by the legislature of New York 
State, This effort to democratize what 
has become an intolerably autocratic, oli- 
garchic tyranny, is most commendable, 
These leaders of the church have done 
well to let it be seen that the Christian 
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Church has a vital interest in movements 
which tend to improve business ethics 
and which conserve the savings and in- 
vestments of the people. Reconstruc- 
tion in these companies under present 
placement of power cannot win the confi- 
dence of the people. Desperate efforts 
by the old officials to retain power are 
being made, and the policy holders’ money 
is being used to doit. The vast resources 
of these companies should not be subject 
to either use or spoliation by the great 
promoters of speculative finance in the 
metropolis, 


ONGRESS at last, after long parley- 

ing, much clashing of expert opinion, 
and costly delay has settled that the 
Panama Canal shall be of 
the lock-type, and not a 
sea level canal. This plan 
involves less cost and speedier construc- 
tion. President Roosevelt has favored 
this solution of the matter—and from 
this time on will cry, ‘‘ Dig, dig!’ to our 
officials and engineers onthe ground. He 
plans to visit the zone next fall and see 


Panama and the 
(Lock Canal 


for himself what has been done by engi-” 


neers and workmen and also what we are 
doing to ameliorate untoward physical 
and social conditions among those who 
are making the canal. In the zone we 
govern we now have twenty-three pub- 
lic schools with eleven hundred pupils. 
Teachers’ institutes are being held, and 
Uncle Sam there, as at home, is trusting 
to education of a compulsory sort to 
transform political and ethical condi- 
tions, not always ideal in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., has an admi- 
rably managed public library, the 
librarian of which, in his annual report 
just issued, says: 
‘Persons who think 
of this library as chiefly a purveyor of 
history, biography, fiction and other polite 
literature would be astonished to see its 
extensive use in direct connection with 
bread-winoning. Few classes of books, bar- 
ring novels, are more frequently borrowed 
than those dealing with the useful arts.’ 
This library’s circulation of books on phi- 
losophy and religion has increased during 
the past year from 4,108 to 5,288 volumes, 
a gain of twenty per cent., attributed 
chiefly to special advertising of the books. 
Sociological books have gained fifty-six 
per cent. in circulation, while educational 
and natural science books have decreased. 
The total result for the year is that while 
the population of the city has increased 
but eleven per cent., the circulation of 
fiction has increased twenty two per cent. 
and of non-fiction for adults forty-one per 
cent. We notice that Drs. William G. 
Ballantine and P. 8S. Moxom have served 
the library in the important task of dis. 
carding dead- wood books. 


Libraries as Educators 


HE CONSEQUENCES of the union 

of denominations which hold the 
same faith and essentially the same form 
of government are much 
overestimated by some 
who shrink from such 
union. The majority of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians who have become members 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States would hardly be conscious of any 
difference between their former relations 


Groundless Fears 
of Church Union 


. 
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and the new ones if they were not told 
that they had sacrificed something, they 
hardly know what. The General Assem- 
bly at Des Moines which ratified the 
union put on record ‘‘the fact that re- 
union involves no change whatever in 
the relations of communicants, ruling 
elders and deacons to their own particular 
churches, and, except in few instances, 
none in their relations to their presby- 
teries and synods, and brings all into a 
general assembly differing from their for- 
mer assembly only in size and its repre- 
sentation of a larger Church.”’ There are 
several groups of religious denomina- 
tions which might come into one general 
organization with no sense of change in 
the ordinary membership except the con- 
sciousness of greater strength, a larger 
brotherhood, increased efficiency in car- 
rying on the work of the whole Church 
and courage to undertake more extensive 
enterprises for the kingdom of God. 


UMMER SCHOOLS of theology are 
attracting many ministers to centers 

of learning to spend their vacations, This 
ry Fame is wise for those who 
Pia ta ee ©s have the strength to give 
to special studies during 

the few weeks granted them for rest. 
Another fortunate class pursue their 


- studies during the entire year with satis- 


factory results to thems: lves and their con- 
gregations. Honorary degrees are being 
distributed quite freely this season among 
ministers. Others are receiving degrees 
earned by faithful study. One of these 
writes: ‘‘I have never done more reward- 
ing work than what I have been doing 
under Professor Bowne of Boston Uni. 
versity. There is hard work in winning 
a degree on merit, but it pays large diy- 
idends. My church work never went 
better than during the time I have been 
digging deep into philosophical study. 
We have received eighty into membership 
during the last year and a half. With a 
large number of students and teachers in 
my congregation, I felt the need of mas- 
tering the subjects they were studying.”’ 
There are several hundred ministers in 
the neighborhood of Boston, Harvard, 
Clark, Yale, Chicago and other univer- 
sities offering ample opportunities for 
post-graduate studies who might become 
doctors of philosophy, with increased 
power as preachers, as well as pleasure 
in enlarging their field of knowledge. 
Among pastors in this vicinity who re- 
cently have won degrees for work are: 
Rev. Edwin N. Hardy of Quincy, Rev. 
William A. Knight of Brighton and Rey. 
A. W. Hitchcock of Worcester. 


HE FUTURE of schools for educating 

candidates for the ministry is perplex- 

ing the churches in Canada no less than 

those in the United 

Theological Schools tates, These schools 
in Canada 

need more money and 

want more students. They require bet- 


‘ter and more complete equipment. It is 


a common opinion that there are too 
many of these schools, but each has 
warm advocates of its continued exist- 
ence, especially among its faculty and 
alumni At the recent meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada it was proposed to 


erect a new building for Knox Theo- 
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logical College on a new site which would 
bring it into closer relations with the 
University of Toronto. This brought up 
the question of the consolidation of Pres- 
byterian theological schools. Three of 
them have a total of about 110 students. 
It was urged that this is an opportune 
time to unite them, but this suggestion 
called forth strong remonstrance. One 
delegate declared that the proposal, how- 
ever desirable, is beyond the realm of 
practical politics, and another said it 
would be ‘‘supreme folly.”’ Pleas were 
made that the deficits of the last year 
should be provided for and new endow- 
ments were called for. The church was 
appealed to todo her duty to raise up min- 
isters and to furnish the funds to do this. 
But there is a conviction that the amount 
of money required to maintain schools 
which graduate respectively four, seven 
and sixteen students into the ministry 
this year could be spent to better advan- 
tage on one school which would graduate 
twenty-seven students. It is not easy to 
induce men to give money to institutions 
which yield such inadequate results nor 
does it awaken the enthusiasm of schol- 


‘ars to teach in such schools. 


ANADA’S recent Presbyterian Ger- 

eral Assembly had a prolonged, stir- 
ring and high-toned debate apropos of 

union with Methodists and 
Church Union Qongregationalists. The ex- 
in Canada 5 
istence was revealed of a 

considerable minority, mainly in the far 
West and in the newer communities, 
but also ably represented among the older 
men of the long-settled provinces who 
reject the ideal of organic unity as Jesus’ 
ideal, who favor federation rather than 
union and who are opposed to such steps 
as already have been taken and which are 
to come. The assembly, however, at the 
close of this debate, by a vote of 179 
Ayes and twenty-two Nays, decided to 
proceed with negotiations with their other . 
Christian brethren, adding, be it noted, 
both Baptists and Anglicans to the group 
of Protestants, with whom it is hoped 
agreement on both doctrine and polity 
may be secured. At this distance and 
with our limited knowledge of Canadian 
conditions we should say that this last 
proposition was calculated to defeat the 
whole plan. Ideally considered it is 
admirable; but the difficulties involved 
in bringing together Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Methodists, under one 
administration, would seem enough to 
overcome at one time, without venturing 
to reconcile supporters of the apostolic 
succession and a baptism by immersion 
limited to believers. 


ING HAAKON VII. and Queen 
Maud, were crowned at Trondhjem, 
June 22, in the presence of representa- 
tives of all the Powers— 

posite diate ata save Sweden—our spe- 
‘cially delegated commis- 

sioner being supplemented by Hon. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. The ceremony in the 
ancient cathedral was dignified, impress- 
ive and far simpler and. more democratic — 
than it would have been in any other 
European land. The crown was placed 
on the head of the new monarch by 
Premier Michelson, representative of the 
people and symbol for the moment of the 
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power that had forced the separation 
from Sweden, chosen deliberately be- 
tween a republic and a limited mon- 
archy and in favor of the latter, and had 
selected by a referendum vote the young 
Scandinavian prince with very poweiful 
relatives on the thrones of Europe. The 
temper of the Norwegians in welcoming 
the king to his limited functions as ruler, 
may be inferred from the words of the 
Bishop of Christiana in his sermon in the 
cathedral, which followed recital of the 
confession of faith and a Te Deum. 
The Lutheran prelate said: 


Norsemen, be not afraid. Let joyful hearts 
praise God the Saviour for this great hour that 
with us is glorious, this day in the Saga cf 
Norway. Six hundred years have passed since 
a King of our own has been crowned in our 
fatherland. In the caremony enacted today 
the great past meets the greater present, and 
the broken threads of our nation’s glory are 
knitted together. After dark centuries of his- 
tory new times come to fill us with new aspira- 
tions. Thou, Norway, wast not permitted to 
die, and it was the belief of thy people in 
themselves that saved thee. We now stand 
alone in the world, but we are not afraid. 
Norwegian people, have faith in God and in 
yourselves. Faithfulness fo the king will 
carry us triumphantly on our way. 


USSIA continues to drift, with the 

Douma certainly not losing either 
moral authority or political weight as it 
carefully investigates responsibil- 
ity for the recent atrocities, and 
persistently presses upon the Czar the 
need of naming a Cabinet responsible to 
the people and of frankly admitting that 
the day for the old bureaucratic, ‘‘ might 
makes right”’ policy has gone. Reports 
of the opening of the Douma and the 
Czar’s first disappointing dealing with it, 
which are beginning to appear in British 
and American magazines, are franker 
than formerly in depicting the mental 
and physical condition of the Czar and 
‘the hopelessness almost of expecting 
from him wisdom or courage to meet 
such a crisis. Disclosures by former offi- 
cials who served under Witte and once 
were of the bureauracy but are now with 
the Constitutional Democrats, do not 
better his reputation for sound mind or 
a good heart, Disaffection in the army 
spreads and the peasantry are fast ceas- 
ing to be docile or ingenuous. Their rep- 
resentatives in the Douma are among 
the most radical; and the countryside, 
through its own sons in the Douma, is 
kept informed day by day of the senseless 
acts and mad craft of the party that 
neither has courage to grapple resolutely 
with the revolutionaries or meet squarely 
the Liberals who prefer steady evolution 
to revolution. 


Russia 


Henry Watterson, in his brilliant and pun- 
gent Commencement address at Brown Uni- 
versity, sagely remarked that the present 
national issue is one that has nothing to do 
with sectionalism. ‘*‘ There is good manhood 
everywhere. There are greed and gluttony 
everywhere. They can sand sugar and go to 
prayers just as easily in Alabama and Louisi. 
ana as in Connecticut and New Hampsbire- 
Boston and Charleston are too much alike to 
make faces at anybody except themselves.’’ 
His advice to the ambitious young New Eng- 
lander is, ‘‘ Go South, pack your New England 
wallet and take abee-line for Dixie; carry 
your New England Bible with you; carry your 
New England spirit with you and buckle down, 
knuckle down to work, never forgetting the 
fact that many of the noblest and proudest 
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families of the old South traced back their 
origin to the blood and loins of the Pilgrim 
Fathers.” Some New Englanders who went 
South that way have come back sadder and 
wiser. 


“Come to Judgment” 


The moral order of the world and the 
world’s greatest literature alike reveal to 
humanity in the large the inevitability of 
judgment for evil done here, while in the 
flesh. This inexorable decree may fall 
while man is in this world; it may be 
postponed to another stage of the soul’s 
persistence; but come it must. This 
judgment has its divine side, and its 
human; and the human is none the less 
certain and inevitable than the divine. 
Man is ever looking for ‘‘ the voice of the 
unalterable justicer, the armed dooms- 
man of righteousness,’’ who is the 
Divine; but he also is forever judging 
himself, and being judged by others. 
“The world’s history is the world’s 
judgment,”’ as Schiller sagely said. 

America’s academic world has closed a 
year conspicuous for some notable events, 
prophecies of alterations that are to come 
in curricula, in professorial status, in new 
personal forces in creative thought and 
administrative action. The historian of 
this academic year when he comes to sur- 
vey its record must do justice to the fact 
that never before in our university and 
collegiate evolution have the presidents 
of these institutions in their official utter- 
ances to students or their representative 
utterances to the public dwelt so emphat- 
ically or persistently on the ethical needs 
of society at large and the especial rela- 
tion to that need of educated men, as 
they have during the past twelve months, 
and especially at this Commencement 
season. What responsible administrators 
and teachers have done eminent publicists 
and ethical guides from other callings also 
have done when invited to address student 
bodies. Consequently during the past fort- 
night the American people as well as the 
large student population, through the en- 
terprise of the press, have had spread 
before them sober judgments on men, 
policies and social ideals to a degree never 
known before. Prophet, priest and pub- 
licist have used the fulcrum of the col- 
lege platform to remove if may be social 
ills. Ali technical questions of mere ped- 
agogy, all problems of educational ad- 
ministration, all the niceties of literary 
criticism, for the time being, have been 
ignored, and a joint effort has been made 
to judge our time by ideals that are 
changeless. 

This uniformity of theme has not been 
the product of collusion. It has sprung 
from conditions too universal and dire in 
their import to be ignored, conditions 
confined to no one section of the nation, 
to no one class in society, to no one race. 
The decision to use the close of the aca- 
demic year to exercise the prophetic and 
judicial function, why has that been? 
Because, as President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth said to its students last Sunday, 
“the chief danger to righteousness in 
our time lies in the perversion of the in- 
tellect. Too many men among us are 
selling their minds in the market place. 
Wrong schemes prosper because they are 
carried out by men of brains in the em- 
ploy of men of will.’’ Therefore it be- 
comes the necessity of the college admin- 
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istrator or teacher to condemn such pros- 
titution of mind, just as it is the unceas- 
ing task of administrators of the life of 
the Church to denounce regnancy of the 
evil will over the prostitute mind. 

Taken as a whole the utterances of this 
Commencement season with their diag- 
noses and prescriptions, with their calls 
to penitence and their prayers for relief, 
with their excoriations of vulgar, con- 
scienceless predatory wealth and their 
exaltation of simple, spiritual ideals of 
life have been sane, well balanced, escap- 
ing that fault which Burke pointed out, 
so often present in the output of the cen- 
sor and judge of his time. He said that 
‘he that accuses all mankind of corrup- 
tion ought to remember that he is sure to 
convict only one.”” Most of those who 
have spoken have said that we were en- 
tering on an ethical revival, the very 
proof of which is our resistless demand 
for publicity even though by so insisting 


like Noah’s children we uncover our fam- 


ily shame. Many of the most discerning 
of these judges have seen ‘“‘that to com- 
plain that a nation’s very strength carries 
with it plenty of follies and excesses is as 
Joubert says, to ask for a breeze that 
shall have the attribute of not blowing.’’ 


Northfield Pro and Con 


Professor Steiner’s article in this week’s 
issue, setting forth his impressions of 
Northfield will not command the assent 
of all who are occasional or regular at- 
tendants upon the summer religious as-_ 
semblies; but his conclusions are valua- 
ble as reflecting the judgment of one 
deeply concerned in the human problems 
of our day, and laboring almost inces- 
santly not only to rectify conditions, but 
to build up the Christian life in individu- 
als. In the series of articles which he is 
writing for The Congregationalist, en- 
titled A Social Quest in New England, 
this article-takes its proper place, inas- 
much as he undertook last summer not 
only to find out how the various classes 
of foreigners are adapting themselves to 
their new surroundings, but to feel the 
pulse of the religious life native to New 
England, and as Northfield is pre-emi- 
nently the exponent of a certain type of 
religious life he naturally found his way 
thither. Next week he will tell of his 
observations at another and quite a dif- 
ferent center of religious life. 

In pointing out the ‘‘ other-worldliness ”’ 
of Northfield, Dr. Steiner seems to us 
hardly to do justice to the influence in 
behalf of practical, moral and spiritual 
ends which it has exerted for a score of 
years. Dwight L. Moody loved to ren- 
dezvous on those breezy uplands Christian 
men and women who were doing the hard 


‘work of the kingdom on the frontier, in 


foreign lands and in the slums, and under 
the administration of his son the same 
hospitable policy has been maintained. 
One cannot sit through a ten days’ con- 
ference without having his sympathies 
stirred by the stories from lips of mission 
workers and evangelists; and frequently 
the aroused feeling expresses itself in 
large contributions on the spot. North- 
field may not consider itself called upon 
to debate the pressing social and indus- 
trial problems, but the Moody type of 
religion is practically-minded and reaches 
forth its hands to the succoring of need 
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throughout the world. All this may be 
‘on the old basis of philanthropy and in- 
dividualism, but it counts in any large 
conception of Christian work. 

We consider it a benefit to our churches 
generally that a fountain of spiritual re- 
freshment like Northfield is available for 
all who care for it. Many will slake their 
thirst more easily elsewhere, but every 
year a large number of sincere Christians 
are refreshed at these springs. As the 
years go by Northfield may change its 
character and Professor Steiner’s criti- 
cism may help it in the future to avoid 
anything like smug satisfaction with the 
present social order, or dreamy absorp- 
tion in individual salvation, but North- 
field cannot undertake too many separate 
functions. So long as it sounds the 
strong, sweet note of personal religious 
experience and of a genuine Christian 
fellowship, it will do a needed and valu- 
able work year by year. 


Padded Church Rolls 


Several instances have recently been 
mentioned in the newspapers of Congre- 
gational churches whose membership as 
given in the Year-Book is far in excess of 
their actual working force. In two cases 
within a few weeks ministers resigning 
after short pastorates have stated as one 
reason for laying down their work that 
they were misled as to the number of 
their flocks. The minister of mature 
years who takes a church roll at its face 
value would better not publish his disap- 
pointment when he discovers the actual 
facts. Some in nearly every church count 
only in name, but they may not be counted 
out, They are the pastor’s fallow or weed- 
grown fields and in accepting his place 
he took the responsibility of cultivating 
them. As an offset he may remember 
that some individual church members 
count in religious service for more than 
a score of ordinary ones. 

Leaving these out of account, many 
churches carry loads of dead wood through 
sheer neglect. Members have dropped out 
or moved to other places, and their ab- 
sence has not been noted for several years. 
Other churches which have been promi- 
nent are reluctant to acknowledge that 
they have fallen into a lower rank in num- 
bers, though it may not be through any 
fault of theirs. Park Street and Berkeley 
Temple in Boston, used to carry several 
hundred names on their rolls whose where- 
abouts on inquiry could not be ascertained. 
If we remember aright, of 1,100 mem- 
bers of Berkeley Temple no trace could 
be;:found of about 500 and some 300 
others -were not habitual attendants at 
the church services. Nor were these 
churches isolated examples. 

Conspicuous cases might be mentioned 
in which the pastor was chiefly responsi- 
ble for the size of the church on paper 
far beyond the actual fact. Some minis- 
ters are natural promoters. Their pastor- 
ates are usually brief, and they are better 
able to secure new fields by pointing to 
evidence of past successes in churches 
they arejleaving. The ambition to make 
the best possible showing is contagious, 
and the members are apt to follow the 
example of the pastor in representing 
their condition as a church. 

When a church reputed to be large in 
membership, is supported financially by 
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a few persons, when it has frequent 
changes of pastors, when its benevo- 
lences are small in proportion to home 
expenses, when the average attendance 
on its public services is by actual count 
considerably below its nominal member- 
ship,.when it depends on bazars and 
fairs to provide for its ordinary expenses, 
when its former pastors have spent much 
of their time in the lecture field on the 
plea of necessity to provide for their fam- 
ilies, then the minister is self.deceived 
who accepts a call to its pastorate be- 
cause he believes its roll of membership 
represents its actual strength. Heshould 
not on leaving it lay the responsibility 
for the deception on the church. 

A good many churches within the last 
few years have revised their rolls, have 
crossed off the names of persons who had 
completely disappeared, and put on the 
retired list those permanently absent. 
Some State Associations have undertaken 
to press this reform with encouraging re- 
sults. The effort should be extended. It 
is a simple matter of common honesty 
for our churches so to keep their books 
as to set forth their actual condition. 
What they demand of business firms is 
justly demanded of themselves. When 
they present themselves to the com- 
munity as they are they may expect to 
win and hold public confidence. 


Problems of Life 


How to Give Reality to My 
Christian Faith* 


Christianity is a personal relation. We 
talk of faith, but we mean a self-commit.- 
tal to the living and sympathizing Christ: 
of love, but to the Father who is near to 
every one of us: of service, but serving 
God by ministry to his children. Our 
Christian faith can only be deepened by 
making personal relations more vital and 
more vivid. 

Christ’s own image is that of the vine- 
stock and the branches. We are to abide 
in him, because from him alone our life is 
derived. This too, is Paul’s way of put- 
ting it. He has ceased to have any other 
life than that which he derives from 
Christ who lived and died for him. This 
vital union between the Lord and his dis- 
ciples must become more real and deep 
by its practical application in the ex- 
perience of every day. We must use our 
imagination, picturing ourselves to our- 
selves as living the life of Christ’s giving 
and sustaining, moved by his ideals of 
love to God and man. And where the 
purpose and imagination stir no enthusi- 
asm, we must go on to the obedience, 
assured that the enthusiasm will grow. 
Is there any promise that joy shall pre- 
cede obedience? Or that we live by feel- 
ing that we are God’s children and not by 
the fact of his imparted life? 

Since our faith lives in a personal rela- 
tion it follows that its growth and deep- 
ening can only come from the growth 
and deepening of experience. God does 
not require knowledge of the heights and 
depths from children such as we still are. 
The essential thing is that we shall go on 


* Prayer meeting topic for July 1-7. Howto Give 
Reality to My Christian Faith. John 15: 1-17; 
Heb. 12: 1-18. Abiding in Christ. Looking to 
Christ. How shall we make our common hours 
religious? The use of the imagination in making 
truth vivid. 
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to practise what we already know. And 
here the image of the race may help us. 
The great heroes of the faith are spectators 
as we run. But we must keep our eyes 
fixed on him who called us to the effort 
and offers us the crown. He asks more 
than a burst of speed, a passing confi- 
dence. We must run with patience, al- 
ways confident in him. ‘ 

This deepening of faith is not a matter 
that belongs to sacred times and places. 
The problem is to make common days 
sacred and familiar places alight and 
aglow with the presence of God. Unless 
we realize in work and rest—yes, even in 
our drudgery and amusement—that the 
life by which we live is Christ’s life, that 
he is concerned with our use of it and 
eager to give us the crown of overcoming, 
we can never get beyond the shallows of 
the Christian faith. But God is calling 
us to better things. He urges us to ven- 
ture forth on the wide, deep seas. For 
he is the pilot of our lives and. will bring 
us to the port of full vision and untroubled 
love at last, 


In Brief 


The most significant and sacred gift of all 
those sent to San Francisco was the donation 
of $194.55 from the 900 lepers of Molokai. 


Some women suffragists in Ecgland seem 
to be having an attack of tantrums. Several 
have been arrested for disorderly conduct, 
and one of them proposes to be martyred in 
jiil rather than pay her fine. 


An author who says he is certain that he 
has been guided by the Holy Spirit in writing 
a book asks us to read the manuscript and ad- 
vise him if it is worth while to publish it. We 
could not accept so exa'ted a compliment. 


An effective cartoon in the Brooklyn Hagle 
represents an Indian touching an American 
manufacturer of adulterated foods on the 
shoulder, and saying, ‘tI poisoned arrows. for 


my enemies but never poisoned food for my 


friends.’’ 

An Italian lady of high rank who recently 
died left a legacy of $3,000 to a newspaper 
in recognition she said, of her gratitude for 
having been often entertained by it. Such a 
legacy in this country would give the testator 
more than high rank. She would stand alone 
and unrivaled. 


The latest Boston census returns show that 
the Sullivans are fast encroaching on the 
Smiths as the most numerously resident 


family. Presumably there is as virile blood ~ 


in Sullivans as in Smiths, to make a bigger, 
better, busier Boston. It has gained 26,240 
inhabitants in a year and now numbers 621,- 
620. 


One of the interesting incidents of Com- 
mencement at the University of Michigan 
was the return by the Class of 1876 of the 
Bible used in the college chapel, which they 
stole, after locking a horse in the chapel, for 
fear the horse would chew its leaves. It 
seems as though they had some reverence for 
the holy Book in those days, though very lit- 
tle for the holy place. 


A special dispatch to the New York Times 
informs the public that the children of the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, 
almost mutinied fast week when they heard 
that they were not to have Mr. J. D. Rocke- 
feller with them on their annual picnic. His 
participation in their sports had always been 
a feature of the day. Cleveland j urnalists 
must be hard pressed for news. 
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The professor of architecture in the Im- 
perial University in Tokio, Japan, as an ex- 
pert sent to San Francisco to study the 
problems of his profession as suggested by 
the catastrophe, says that much of the dam- 
age was due to defective masonry, this due in 
turn to ‘‘dishonest mortar—a corrupt: con- 
glomeration of sea-sand and lime.’? Thus 
dces the Orient preach to the Occident. 


A majority, but not the requisite two-thirds 
necessary, of the members of the National 
House of Representatives voted last week in 
favor of a joint resolution providing for a con- 
stitutional amendment to alter the present 
mode of electing United State Senators, and 
substituting popular election for choice by 
legislatures. Party lines were not observed 
in voting. This shows how the tideis running 
now. 


Many eyes will be turned on the new race 
track at Salem, N. H., this week to see how 
far its officials live up to their promises. 
Governer McLane has done well to recall to 
the mind of the attorney- general of the state 
the fact that he is responsible for seeing that 
no law against gambling is violated, and that 
if he finds it is, he then is to ‘* preceed with 
vigor to exact adequate punishment for the 
offense,’’ 


The shares of a Congo Rubber Trust, which 
were issued at $100 each, have now a market 
value of $3,000 per share. The Congo Govern- 
ment holds half the shares. King Leopold of 
Belgium, the chief promoter and beneficiary 
protests in an open letter against interference 
by the Powers as “‘usurpation.” It is said 
that every ton of rubber exported costs ten 
human lives. Where is a greater example of 
greed than this? 


President Eliot of Harvard University at 
Tufts Commencement said a word commend- 
ing multiplicity of small colleges, and divis- 
ions in the Christian Church up to a certain 
point. He thinks the present divisions and 
rivalry far preferable to an Established 
Chureh, and he seems to foresee a time—such 
is the drift toward socialization and combina- 
tion now—when universities and colleges will 
be the only institutions left to maintain the 
fine old principle of competition. President 
Eliot is nothing if not individualistic. 


A Jewish physician of New York City, 
passenger on a vessel from Glasgow to New 
York, on which there was no clergymar, after 
one Sunday had gone withont religious service, 
induced the captain to summon the passengers 
on the second Sunday. He read the Epistle of 
the Day from the Protestant Episcopal Prayer- 
Book, read the prayer for those at sea, and 
preached a sermon to Jew and Christian alike 
from the words of Paul. A Presbyterian 
played the piano and furnished the music, a 
Baptist handed out the hymn-books and an 
Episcopalian distributed the Bibles. The 
sermon is said to have been admirable. 


A Hindu recently arrived from British 
Guiana writes to the New Yok Sun complain- 
ing of his difficulty in getting work in New 
York City because of his color. Heis finding 
there the same discrimination against the 
brunette type of Aryan or Caucasian which 
the British show in India. This leads the 
Sun to say: ‘* Why do yellow men hate or 


despise white men and white men yellow? 


Why should Negroes bear the ‘‘curse’’ as it 
is from the white man’s standpoint and from 
that of many Negroes? Ingrained and innate 
as these prejudices of color against color are, 
they are in themselves essentially absurd.” 


The names of about 200 Congregational 
ministers, presumably in good standing, did 
~ not appear in the lists sent by state registrars 
to the secretary of the National Council for 
the forthcoming Year-Book. Through his 
thoughtfulness the most of these have been 
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informed of the omission of their names from 
the roll and have made haste to have them 
recorded. Some provision ought to be made 
to save ministers from losing their place in 
the denomination through removals from one 
section of the country to another and through 
other causes which do not affect their char- 
acter and their right to recognition as Con- 
gregational ministers. 


New York City’s board of aldermen passed 
unanimously last week an ordinance which 
other cities would do well to enact. It reads 
thus: 


No person should put, paste, print, nail, 
maintain or display upon any billboard, fence, 
building, frame or structure and in any man- 
ner expose to public view as an advertisement 
of any show, play or performance, any in- 
decent print or any picture or cut tending to 
represent the doings of any criminal act... 
tending to deprave the morals of individuals 
or shocking to the sense of decency, or tending 
to incite the mind to acts of immorality or 
erime, or to familiarize and accustom the mind 
of young persons with the same. 


Mr. St. Clair McElway, editor of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, is a conservative member of society 
with no sympathy with socialism or radical- 
ism. Yet in his address to College of the City 
of New York students last week he said of the 
future of his country: 


Ya 


The embezzlement of trust funds belonging 
to the people and consigned to corporations, 
only to be used by the people and for the peo- 
ple, is to be made in law the felony which it 
isin morals. This will be done even if it shall 
be necessary to raise the presumption of guilt 
instead of the presumption of innocence and 
of moral health, regarding inordinate fortunes, 
found to have been oppressively gained and 
venally employed, 


Without a division the House of Commons 
adopted a resolution recently affirming its 
conviction that the Indo-Chinese opium trade 
is morally indefensible, and requesting the 
government to take such steps as may be 
necessary to bring it to anend. Mr. Morley, 
Secretary for India, pointed out the difficulty 
the ministry would face in making good the 
£3,000,000 in 1evenue which the opium trade 
brings to India, and he let it be known that 
he was-not prepared to deal despotically or 
swiftly with the problem; but he proceeded 
to say that if the government of China ap- 
proached the British Government with a seri- 
ous proposition relative to restriction of the 
use of the drug the ministry wou!d not close 
the door to negotiations. 


The Yale Alumni Weekly hopes that ‘‘ some 
way may be found to combine the Yale and 
Andover schools (of divinity) into one power- 
ful department of divinity which could carry 
out the best traditions of both schools in a 
very effective way,’’ and it is certain that 
** the gall for an Andover- Yale union of forces 
seems pretty clear.” President Harris of the 
Board of Trustees at Andover stated to the 
alumni of Andover at their recent meeting 
that the trustees were prevented by legal 
limitations from considering union of the 
seminary with an institution without the 
state; and even if Massachusetts’ legislature 
were to pass enabling legislation, there is 
high legal opinion that it would still be im- 
possible to do legally what the Yale Weekly 
wishes might be done, 


The Watchman thinks that because Prince- 
ton University has been historically associated 
with Presbyterians and Yale and Ripon with 
the Congregationalists, they come near being 
open to the charge of getting money by false 
pretenses in receiving for their retired pro- 
fessors pensions from the Carnegie Fund. 
This is a grave charge on a very slim basis. 
These institutions make no fa'se pretenses. 
Every one knows what their relation is to’ 
Christian churches, and it is to be presumed 
that those who distribute the Carnegie Fund 
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know what institutions are entitled to it and 
fulfill their trust honestly. The limitations 
of the Carnegie Foundation are specific, re- 
quiring only that institutions receiving its. 
benefits shall not be owned or controlled by 
a religious organization, and that no sectarian 
test shall be used. 


Bishop Mackay-Smith of Philadelphia, ad- 
dressing the alumni and student body of St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., last week uttered 
wise words for the time and place. He said: 


I have always thought that the one par- 
ticular danger of St. Paul’s School was that. 
possibly it might tend to make the pupils fas- 
tidious. O, should it ever cause them to look 
with disdain upon the problems of American 
life, then better that the school had never been 
founded. Thank God, there is no legal aris- 
tocracy in America, but there is always peril, 
based on the growth of a social aristocracy, 
founded on wealth alone. A ruling class is 
apt to neglect all its plain duties and multiply 
its luxuries alone. In point of fact, we are. 
all nouveaux riches in America, in one sense, 
and any pretense of contemplating our fellow- 
men de haut en bas and with moncecle in eye, 
studying the so-called “lower orders,” is too- 
contemptible an attitude to adequately de- 
scribe. 


Personalia 


Sam Small has been converted again, this 
time under Dr. Torrey’s preachir g at Atlanta. 


Rey. John L. Sewall of Randolph is fur- 
nishing for the Boston Transcript a series 
of interesting stud‘es of the Religious Problem. 
of the Back Bay. 


A clergyman of the old school passed on 
when Rey. Dr. George M. Bartol of Lancaster 
died last week aged eighty-six years. For 
nearly fifty years he had ministered to the 
Lancaster Unitarian flock with wisdom and in. 
love. 


President Roosevelt and the Kings of Great 
Britain and Italy are interested in the pro- 
ject to purchase the house in Rome in which 
John Keats lived and died, and to make ita 
shrine and museum in which everything per- 
taining to Keats and Shelley may be kept. 


Last week, June 20, Robert C. Ogden of 
New York, celebrated his seventieth birthday. 
As the leader and supporter of the Confer- 
ences for Education in the South and in many 
other good enterprises, he is a philanthropist. 
of that noble order of men and women who. 
do good things simply because of love to God 
and man. : 


Editor MeBee of the Churchman, is getting 
to be a high-grade interviewer. Pope Pius X, 
and Emperor William II. succumbed to his. 
persuasions last summer, and now he is re- 
ported as interviewing the President of the 
French Republic, who said, ‘‘ there is no 
peasant today in France who does not know 
President Roosevelt.” 


Governor Guild, the Unitarian governor of 
Massachusetts, who often sits at the feet of 
Dr. George A. Gordon, visited Holy Cross. 
College (Roman Catholic), Worcester, last. 
week and delivered an outspoken address, 
eulogizing religion and the supernatural ele- 
ments in life, and denouncing the folly of 
atheism and materialism. 


The classmates and friends of Rey. Dr. 
Joseph N. Hallock, editor of the Christian 
Work, will regret to learn that he has not. 
as yet recovered sufficiently from the effects of 
his unfortunate experience in a late railroad 
wreck to enable him to be present this week, 
as anticipated, at the fiftieth anniversary of 
his class graduation at Yale. 


Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell Univer- 
sity, the author of The Prophet of Nazareth, 
has asked to be dismissed from the First 
Baptist Church of Ithaca, N. ¥., and the 
church has granted his request. His views. 
as expressed in that book, are not in accord ia 
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important respects with those commonly held 
by Baptists. The church expressed satisfac- 
tion in increasing toleration of divergent 
views resulting from critical study of the 
Bible. 

Resignation by Hon. William T. Harris, of 

the office of United States Commissioner of 
Edueation, held by him since 1889, takes from 
our Federal service one of the finest minds 
that ever served it. As philosopher, practical 
educator, interpreter of poetry, friend of 
poets and thinkers, and administrator—with 
limited powers—of our national educational 
interests, Dr. Harris has done a large and 
beneficent work for his countrymen, and all 
with a modesty and dislike for publicity and 
fame which has confirmed his essential great- 
ness. ; : 
Rey. Dr. F. E. Clark received an enthusi- 
astic ovation at the British National Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in Leeds, Eng., 
the first week in this montb. He said that 
after eight months speaking through inter- 
preters in his visits to Christian Endeavor 
Societies during his tour around the world it 
was pleasant to speak in his mother tongue 
with the certainty that he would be under- 
stood. His article on another page will help 
those going on vacations as well as those 
laid aside by illness to know how to make 
the best use of coming days of rest. 


In and Around Boston 


The Rejuvenation of Park Street Church 


Like a spider weaving his web, a man has 
crept up and down the spire of Park Street 
Church these past few days, much to the in- 
terest of denizens of some of the tall ¢ fiice 
buildings in the vicinity. People on the street 
also strained their necks in wonder at the 
apparent nonchalance of the steeple jack 
poised so jauntily on the pinnacle of Park 
Street’s classic tower as he bestowed a new 
coat of paint. The lowering and readjasting 
of the weather vane was another fascinating 
novelty to watch. Even though it looks a 
small affair from the street, it is in reality 
seven and a half feet long and weighs 168 
pounds. It has now been regilded and shines 
resplendent in its accustcmed place, having 
been much missed during its brief absence. 
It is twenty-six years since Park Street Church 
has been painted, and, standing in almost the 
center of the business life of the city, subject 
to the smoky influences of its environment, it 
has needed new paint long since. Now the 
fresh gray and white covering has brought it 
into the realm of respectability once more. 
Those obliged to see the church in their daily 
passing will be as glad as its members and 
supporters to see its renovation. 


The Ministers’ Union 

This international, interdenominational 
body which exists in the interest of fellow- 
ship between the clergy of various denomi- 
nations held its summer meeting at King’s 
Chapel last Monday. Dr. Elwood Worcester, 
rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, in an 
address whose earnestness and’ good sense 
made universal appeal, set forth The Oppor- 
tunity of the Christian Church. This he con- 
ceives to be a practical, everyday ministry 
to humanity, showing sympathy with the 
sorrowing and perplexed and securing for all 
men social and human rights. This service 
he believes will not only save the members 
from selfishness and frivolity, but will break 
down class hatred and make the Church the 
most interesting factor in their lives. To 
those familiar with the large philanthropic 
work of Emmanuel Church his words came 
with double force. 

Rey. Joseph Wood of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, gave his impressions of New England- 
ers. With exquisite courtesy he dwelt upon 
our better points, good humor, appreciative- 
ness, enthusiasm, optimism, religious toler- 
ance and 6o-operation between denominations. 
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With light, humorous touch he suggested 
some of our weaknesses, such as the excess- 
ive good humor. which condones public care- 
lessness and corruption, when a little whole- 
some indignation is needed; the pettiness of 
our newspapers and our practical materialism. 
He closed with a glowing tribute to Emer- 
son as_a permanent gpiritualizing inflaence 
Over our people. 


Dr. Gordon in Trinity Church 

Twenty: five years out of college, Harvard’s 
Class of 1881 began their reunion properly 
last Sunday by going to church at Trinity, by 
sharing in the worship led by Protestant Epis- 
copal members of the class, and by hearing a 
sermon by Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon of the 
Old South Church, the most eminent preacher 
of the Class, a stanch non ritualist and In- 
dependent, whose parity of standing in the 
Christian ministry was recognized in every 
way by the attendant Episcopal clergy, and 
who preached from the pulpit of his intimate 
friend, Phillips Brooks, to whom he paid a 
moving tribute in a prayer with which he 
supplemented, transcended and glorified the 
sermon. The service in many ways was re- 
markable, the evident caliber and character of 
the assembled class—including the Governor 
of the Commonwealth, Curtis Guild—the op- 
portunity to contrast the reality and grip of 
the voluntary prayer of Dr. Gordon with the 
liturgical prayers of the church which was 
acting as host, and the sight of Boston’s most 
eminent preacher of today in the place made 
sacred and great by the greatest preacher of 
yesterday, with conclusive proof in the ser- 
mon itself that there is still with us a great 
personality with an authentic message and 
superior eloquence and rich imagination—all 
these, plus a select congregation including 
many clergymen of many sects, made the hour 
notable. 


Fitting Polity to Conditions 
BY REV. W. W. JORDAN, D. D. 


In the meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Association two divergent views were ex- 
pressed in opposition to the conciliar commit- 
tee; some feeling that a different form of 
organization is needed, and others, that no 
change should be made in our government. 
There are those who still believe it would ba 
a timely, natural and judicious step in our 
denominational development. Granted that 
it is not the final or ideal organization, may 
it not be a desirable advance toward that final 
form? 

The conciliar committee, or conference 
council, which may be a preferable name, 
is a more definite formulation of the fellow- 
ship of the churches, a modified organization 
of their forces. It is thoroughly representa- 
tive, composed of the pastors and delegates 
of all the churches of a conference. It vir- 
tually places the temporary council upon a 
more permanent basis, and gives it a limited 
authority in matters referred to it by the indi- 
vidual church; but since the reference of all 
matters is left absolutely to the decision of 
the church, it is difficult to see how the free- 
dom of the church is invaded. Inter-com- 
munal questions of importance could be re- 
ferred back to the churches for fuller consid- 
eration. Extra conferential churches may be 
invited to sit with the committee. 

There is gained, the more distinct organiza- 
tion of our fellowship, which many believe is 
needed, and a more careful consideration of 
important questions than is possible in the 
temporary council, or in stated meetings of 
the conference. Questions, for example, of 
ministerial standing, church extension, the 
concern of each conference in the affairs of 
the denomination at large. The conference 
council would emphasize the co operation of 
the churches. How can there be corporate 
denominational life unless fellowship is co- 
ordinated with autonomy in our polity? And 
have we not over-emphasized independence at 
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the expense of fellowship, and consequently 
of progress and prosperity? There is a lack 
of sufficient cohesion, integration, among 
churches of our order, for either fullest sym- 
pathy or service. Their initiative has been 
diminished, and their effectiveness lessened, 
in the extension of our denominational order, 
and of the kingdom. A degree of centralization 
seems essential to the application of the forces 
of churches. Might not the s’z3 and achieve- 
ment of our denomination have been doubled, 
with such an orgsnizition as is actually per- 
missible in our polity? Even in New Eng- 
land, our heritage and stronghold, we are not 
making large gain. : 

This is not an academic, but a very vital and 
practical question. So much so, that it is dif- 
ficult to understand the view that no change 
is needed. If we have laid stress on individ- 
ualism at the expense of collective strength, 
shall we perpetuate the policy in spite of the 
cost? Our glorying in the principle does not 
necessitate our dying for it. A historic ani- 
mal expired jast as he was learning to live 
upon nothing; but the result hardly justified 
the theory. And we are not without evidences 
of the decadent tendencies of individualism 
today. 

Nor must our vision be bounded by Massa- 
ehusetts, or New England, where our clus- 
tered churches make us least sensitive to lack 
of fellowship or organization. It must em- 
brace our entire denominational area, at home 
and abroad. Expressions of a need of added 
organization came most frequently from our 
more scattered forces in the West, and from 
our foreign mission fields. The limited view 
is always in danger of being insufficient, if 
not selfish. 

We have fallen on different days, and com- 
plex conditions, both in our denominational 
life, and in the world without, which call for 
new emphasis on the second principle of our 
polity. This is true of problems confronting 
us in New England, in the mixed population 
of cities, and in depleted country districts. 
It is more true if we consider the complex 
questions facing the church in our country, 
and in the world at large. If we are sincerely 
desirous of that Christian union which is a 
dominant thought of our day, and primarily 
of that union with Methodist Protestants and 
United Brethren now under consideration, 
must we not manifest it by willingness to 
make some approach to other denominations 
in the character of our own organization? 
Such a forward step, therefore, as this sim- 
plest form of organization within the con- 
ference, seems a natural advance in this di- 
rection, even though it be but preparatory to 
somthing more. 

Finally, have we not reached that stage of 
denominational development where some re- 
adjastment, possible to our polity, becomes 
both natural and necessary? And is it not 
the very genius of our free polity that it is 
both able and bound to adjust itself to changed 
conditions? ‘Some of us who love it as the 
faith of our fathers, feel that this should be 
its glory. That whatever be true of other 
denominations, Congregationalism ‘‘ reyeres 
the past, but refuses to be bound by its out- 
worn traditions.”” In his admirable paper at 
the State Association, Dr. Swift said, ‘“‘We 
do not desire to sever ourselves from our 
past; but it would be fatal to sever ourselves 
from our future.’? Evidences multiply that 
this sentiment is abroad in our churches. 
The trend of feeling is clearly distinguishable. 
And it is but part of the tide rising in the 
great world without. Shall we place our 
throne chair on the shore, and strive to turn 
it back? On the contrary, many utterances 
in our state and national gatherings, indicate 
that our churches are not only passing through 
a rebirth of denominational consciousness, 
but also a time of realization that; in order 
to make the future measure up to a noble 
past, we must, in some degree, readjust our 
polity, and regird ourselves for larger service. 

Clinton, Mass. \ 
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Life’s Waiting Periods 


By Rey. Francis E. Clark, D. D. 


Thackeray, who was prematurely aged 
in middle life, accounted for his early 
decline to his college friend, the brilliant 
but more sluggish Fitzgerald, by the fact 
that he had taken “too many crops off 
his brain.” 

The tendency of every brain worker in 
these days is to exhaust his gray matter 
too quickly. If his brain soil is poor and 
thin and comparatively barren, he is 
likely to run through its resources all the 
quicker, unless compelled to let it lie fal- 
low by the stern necessity of illness. 

So one beneficent result of these wait- 
ing periods which come to most of us, 
and about which I have been asked to 
write, is that they give nature a chance. 
The fallow soil bears no crops, but the 
regenerative processes are at work all the 
time, and the farmer who has patience 
to look forward to the years that are to 
come, does not regard this fruitless year 
as wasted. 

In Utopia I thoroughly believe that 
every worker will have his Sabbatical 
year, like the favored professors in some 
of our universities, a year when he can 
throw off care and forget the shop, and, 
metaphorically, lie down and roll in new 
and green pastures, 

A friend of mine, one of these aforesaid 
professors, has just returned from his 
Sabbatical year in Europe, and his kin- 
dling eye and ruddy cheek and hard 
muscle, won from pedaling his bicycle 
over half the continent of Europe, tell 
what the year has done for him. 

But most of us are not professors, and 
the grindstone of life must be turned 
every day in the year, with the exception 
of a scant two or three weeks in August. 
Wecannot go abroad or travel in our own 
country, or if we do, perhaps our work 
follows us or confronts us wherever we 
go. So, for us, nature has to interpose 
with an imperative ‘‘Thou shalt not,’’ 
which our friends as well as ourselves 
recognize, and the long days of lingering 
sickness and convalescence constitute our 
Sabbatical year when the raveled sleeves 
of care and toil are knit up. 

Another friend of mine declares that 
about the best time he ever had in his life 
was when he broke his leg and was laid 
up in the house for a month. He did 
not suffer much pain, and his accident 
prevented him from going to his office 
and excused him from his daily work. 
His friends waited on him assiduously, 
and, on the whole, his misfortune gave 
him a most agreeable and restful va- 
cation, which he would not otherwise 
have thought it possible to take. 

And here is another of the chief ad- 
vantages of a good disabling accident 
or sickness. It’ shows one, as has been 
often remarked before, that the universe 
is quite able to get on without him. The 
sun rises and sets, the seasons come and 
go, the moon waxes and wanes as though 
he were of very little account. 

Even wheels in which he seems to be 
an important spoke turn round, as though 
his particular spoke was in no wise splin- 
tered. Soniebody preaches in the sick 
man’s pulpit sermons as good as he could 
have delivered; some one else writes 
as brilliant editorials as he could have 


written; some one else sells as many 
goods, makes as shrewd bargains, reaches 
decisions as wise as he would have 
reached himself, and a realizing sense 
is thrust upon him of the old truth, 
which every one must learn for himself, 
that the universe got on very well before 
he was born and will probably continue 
to exist without serious perturbations 
after he is gone. : 

If, as Andrew Murray reiterates, hu- 
mility is the basal virtue of all, then a 
period of compulsory withdrawal from 
all our usual activities is the best purga- 
tive of pride and unworthy ambition that 
the soul can have. 

I think it is William D. Howells who 
tells in one of his novels of a young 
editor who went away for some years 
from the Ohio town where he began his 
career, and where he had made a brilliant 
success of the country newspaper, raising 
its ideals and its literary standard. On 
his return he was surprised to find the 
paper conducted on the same high lines 
and, if anything, ratherimproved. While 
at first the discovery contained a tinge of 
motification, he found the success of his 
successors at last a distinct stimulus to 
better work on his own part, as well as 
a gentle rebuke to his own pride of pen. 
The knowledge that our little segment of 
the world is quite able to wag without us 
is a lesson that most of us learn quite 
early in life, and that is enforced again 
by every ‘‘ waiting period.”’ 

Another reminder which illness or ac- 

cident brings is that of our common hu- 
manity. How arrogant, supercilious and 
intolerable would some of us become if 
we were never sick, never bereaved, never 
laid one side! But calamity of every kind 
is a great leveler. 
. Cesar, we are told on good authority, 
cried ‘‘like a sick girl’? when affrighted. 
The statesman, when in the grip of the 
grippe, is as helpless as an infant of days. 
The nearer we come to the grave the 
nearer do we all draw to the greatest 
and smallest of our kind. Sickness 
keeps us in our place, shows us our 
true proportions, allows us to view our 
otherwise too extended bulk in the right 
perspective. 

But it shows us other and more cheer- 
ing sights. It reveals our true friends in 
their full heroic size. As we shrink in 
our estimation they enlarge. The home 
friends are so patient, generous, uncom- 
plaining! They bear with our impatience, 
our weakness, our helplessness, so un- 
weariedly, that we begin to suspect that 
we never knew their worth before, Then 
other friends, a little more remote, use 
our time of disability as an occasion for 
expressing their affection. The letters 
and telegrams and verbal messages that 
pour in upon one are worth more than 
their weight in diamonds. It is not the 
condolence (I do not like the word) but 
the affection in them that moves us. ‘“‘A 
letter from Mr. A.? Why, I did not sup- 
pose that he cared forme!” “A telegram 
from Dr. D.? I never knew that he loved 
me the cost of a prepaid message.” A 
kindly word reported at second hand (how 
grateful is such’ unexpected approval) 
warms our hearts, makes our sluggish 
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pulses beat, and hastens the glow of re- 
turning health. 

I cannot say that these waiting periods 
are always, perhaps not often, times of 
spiritual joy and exaltation. The brain is 
too weary, the heart beats too slowly, for 
rapture, or perhaps even for peaceful con- 
tent. Depression must be struggled with, 
weakness overcome, by one who feels too 
feeble to fight the fears within and the 
foes without. Many a saint, I suspect, 
has attributed his inevitable lowness of 
spirits which disease produced, to the 
hiding of God’s face, and has suffered 
more spiritual than physical anguish in 
consequence. 

But one of these days his sickness takes 
aturn. He begins tosleep again. Heno 
longer ‘‘waters his bed with his tears.’’ 
He no longer loathes the dinner table. 
And with the slow dawn of health comes 
the appetite for work again. How good 
it is to feel that in your bones once more! 
The pen whose very sight provokes a 
nightmare is taken up with joy again. 
We no longer look forward with appre- 
hension to the coming Sunday and its 
sermon. Weno longer hide from callers 
or dread to be asked for a decision of 
some of life’s simple and inevitable prob- 
lems. The molehills are no longer moun- 
tains; the little incidents are no longer 
big with calamity; the sun is breaking 
through the clouds, our life work awaits 
us again and we exult init. One of life’s 
waiting periods is over. God grant that 
its bitter-sweet lessons may be so well 
learned that we shall not need the disci- 
pline of another. 


Education 


Mt. Holyoke, which graduated 162 young 
women, has received $27,000 from the H. C. 
Houghton estate. ig 

Olivet has received within a year nearly 
$265,000, of which $215,000 goes toward the 
fand of $250,000, which Mr. Carnegie has 
offered to duplicate. Eight college presidents 
and 125 ministers have gone out from this col- 
lege. Expenses are very low, $200 a yéar for 
each student, and they do thorough work with 
thetwenty-nine teachers. President Lancaster 
is hopefully setting himself to the task of rais- 
ing $400,000 this summer, 

Rey. C. F. Carter of Lexington was the bac- 
calaureate preacher at Abbot Academy last 
week. About the usual one hundred young 
ladies had been in attendance during the year, 
and eighteen graduated. Prof. Bliss Perry 
gave an address of singular discernment and 
value upon The Conflict between Democracy 
and Excellence. An art building, provided by 
a bequest of $40,000 made by the late Mrs. 
John Byers, is in process of erection. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, held its one 
hundred and twenty-eighth anniversary last 
week, Rey. H. P. Dewey, D. D., of Brooklyn 
preaching the baccalaureate sermon. There 
was a total enrollment for the year of 467, and 


.eighty-three graduated. As showing the wide 


representation in the school, those called up 
to receive prizes included boys from the op- 
posite side of the street—a son of Professor 
Hineks—from Chicago, from Montana and 
from Shanghai, China. Dr, L. T. Chamber- 
lain of New York was one of the alumni 
speakers. Principal Stearns reported that 
nearly $100,000 of the new endowment fund 
bad been raised, and that a pledge from an 
unknown donor assured the building of a stu- 
dents’ infirmary. One touching benefaction 
mentioned was that of $1,500 from a lady, the 
income of which is to be given at the dis- 
eretion of the principal to aid boys who are 
struggling to get an education. 
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A Pious Pilgrimage 


Fifth Article in the Series A Social Quest in New England 


By Pror. EpwARD A. STEINER, IowA COLLEGE 


To the Westerner who has his prome- 
nade cut short by the board walk, which 
marks the boundary between town and 
prairie, or who must needs count the ties 
of the single track railroad, if he wishes 
to indulge in a constitutional, the East, 
with its shaded highways is a perpetual 
delight. 


UP THE LOVELY CONNECTICUT 


My social quest lost much of its aspect 
of work and seemed more like pleasure 
because I could follow the winding Con- 
necticut from town to town, through those 
avenues of elms, justly the pride of rural 
New Enagland. My soul was uplifted by 
the blue line of hills whose gentle beauty 
‘“‘cheers, but not inebriates,” as do my 
native Alps. 

With particular delight do I recall my 
companions on these quests, who in lead- 
ing me over highways and byways, shared 
with me the richness of their own lives 
and brooded with me over the world’s 
problems and their solution. Nearly all 
the men I thus met had aspirations, and 
all of them believed that the kingdom is 
coming; some of them heard the sounds 
of a great revival; but were either too 
conscious of their own spiritual barren- 
ness or afraid of the pangs of bringing 
forth. 

Into a mood like this, came an invita- 
tion from one of them to make the goal 
of one of my quests, Northfield, which 
both he and I pictured as the place near- 
est to that ‘“‘where congregations ne’er 
break up, and Sabbaths never end.”’ 


HOLYOKE AND ITS HUMAN PROBLEMS 


Awheel we went over good and evil 
roads; breathing an atmosphere pungent 
from the mingled odor of tobacco and 
onions, a combination not half so bad as 
it sounds. We passed through Spring- 
field, so full of problems and possibilities, 
then on to Holyoke, oppressively busy, 
where the English language was tempo- 
rarily suspended for the native French. 

In taking a street census among the 
boys, I said to one of them, ‘‘Garcon, 
what is your name?”’ He replied, ‘‘Me 
name is Pat Mulligan and I’m Frinch.” 
Miles and miles of tenements are there, 
all of them oppressively alike; men 
and women were hurling themselves in 
through factory gates and out of them, 
matching the swiftness of the mountain 
stream, the whir of spindles and the hiss- 
ing of steam. 

Wesaw the calm gray walls of convents, 
the tall, thin spires of churches, with the 
triumphant golden cross crowning them; 
bits of the calm Old World, caught in the 
swift current of New Eagland industrial- 
ism; boys and girls we saw, with the 
glow of childhood stolen from them, 
playing madly, as if to heap pleasures 
for the evil days to come. That is the 
Holyoke in my memory; a sacred place 
where bodies and souls are sacrificed 


daily, where much ill is suffered for the’ 


common good and where great tragedies 
are played bravely and nobly in humble 


places, while over it all looms Mt. Tom, 
the symbol! of the calm and quiet which 
Holyoke so greatly lacks. 

I envied and pitied the men who min- 
ister there, who can touch only the fringe 
of a vast problem, who can but breathe 
into the great storm the Master’s, ‘‘ Peace, 
be still;’’ but who may always look to 
the hills and say, ‘‘From whence cometh 
my help? ”’ 

Northampton escaped my quest, because 
it was taking its midsummer siesta; but 
I found its classic outskirts full of Poland- 
ers, and in the heart of the town a noble 
civic temple, of which George W. Cable 
is a worthy high priest. Then came Deer- 
field, with its historic memories, its 
“Hotel, Bloody Brook,’’ where I slept an 
unquiet sleep, disturbed in my dreams by 
Indians, who tried to take my scalp, but 
from whom, because of its smoothness, I 
escaped. 

On we journeyed, past the homes of 
Polish farmers who had got hold of worn- 
out hill farms and who now made them 
smell of garlic, onions and vodka; who 
each sported a huge silver watch and 
wore American ‘‘store clothes,’’ who no 
more said, ‘‘Psa Krev,’’ when they swore, 
but whose English vocabulary was lurid 
from Anglo-Saxon oaths which would 
exhaust the printer’s stock of dashes. 
Germans we saw, who had become part 
of the life of secluded valleys and whose 
children inherited nothing of the culture 
of the Fatherland, except a name which 
they could not pronounce correctly. 


THE FIRST GLIMPSES OF NORTHFIELD 


That which most strongly marked this 


quest was the fact that I was in the mood 


of a pilgrimage, akin to that in which I 
went up to Jerusalem, or perhaps more 
akin to that which dominated me when I 
went to the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau. My social sense was dulled by my 
spiritual anticipations. 

I have felt all the great emotions which 
stir the breasts of us mortals; from the 
awe which crushes one at sunrise and sun- 
set on mountain peaks, to that torrent of 
feelings which surges over one’s soul at 
Niagara. I have felt the glow and the 
poetic fire kindled by the sight of Naples 
and Venice, and the feeling of insignifi- 
cance which overwhelms one when storms 
lash thesea, YetI like best to dwell upon 
those sacred, solemn emotions which have 
come to me in the little places where 
great souls have done the imperishable 
things, and have made the little Beth- 
lehem Ephrata ‘‘exalted among the cities 
of Judah.”’ 

Tired and travel-stained but with great 
spiritual longings, we reached Northfield 
and received just such a welcome as one 
might expect to find in a place full to 
overfiowing from human beings, among 
whom we were ‘‘less than the least.’ 
The prospect of having to sleep on a cot 
in a room where twenty men were ex- 
hausting the oxygen, dampened our ardor 
somewhat and made me realize that I 
was not yet at heavens gate. 


THE CROWD AND ITS FRAME OF MIND 


The crowd was wonderfully impressive; 
it was swayed by one emotion; it went to 
meeting together and it came out to- 
gether, it sang the same songs, believed 
the same things and it looked alike. A 
mild placidity hovered overall, a spiritual 
contentment brooded over the mass. 

All the meetings were tense from a 
certain excitement, and were swayed, at 
least at that time, not by the preachers, 
great as they were, but the crowd was 
completely under the spell of the gospel 
singer, Alexander. The women say that 
he is good-looking, and I believe it; al- 
though that has nothing to do with his 
power. I think that he has much native 
piety, the sense of humor, a strong, dra- 
matic, emotional voice, and he knows 
humanity. Heis par excellence, the leader 
of the mass. He could almost make the 
iron pillars sing; he did succeed in the 
case of a rusty, cold, Congregational dea- 
con, which is really the same thing. 
The volume of sound which he can im- 
pel one to give forth is astonishing. He 
moves the mass irresistibly ; he needs no 
Torrey nor anybody else, he is the reviv- 
alist. His Glory Song is not good music, 
his When Shall I See His Face? is not 
good poetry; but they grip the people and 
hold the crowd, and you sing whether you 
wish to or not. He is a man who relies 
absolutely upon God for the direction of 
his affairs, and he does some generous 
advertising. He prays for everything he 
wants, and gets it; from a $40 suit toa 
very noble wife, who helps him in his 
work and who incidentally is an heiress. 
If he is Jate for a train he prays, and the 
train waits forhim. The cosmos adjusts 
itself to him as if it were a sponge, and 
if he does not doubt it, why should we? 
I envy him the simplicity of his faith, 
not the results of it. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL NOT IN EVIDENCE 


Campbell Morgan gave daily exposi- 
tions of Exodus, which he believes was 
written by Moses, every jot and tittle of 
it; and from that standpoint he expounded 
the Bible. He took no note of double ac- 
counts of the same event; but let each of 
them tell its own great or little truth 
and that vast social deliverance yielded 
nothing but individual salvation. Slay- 
ery, slave-master, unrecompensed hard 
labor, and bricks without straw, had no. 
social message. Pharaoh was an ag- 
nostic whom God wished to convert, and 
everybody else and everything else cen- 
tered around the question of the salva- 
tion of the soul. All the preaching was 
impressive and most of it was dignified; 
though it held much of the old-time mate- 
rial, such as the imbecile boy who was 
converted and who in turn converted 
every one else in town, and closed the 
saloons; and the agnostic who came to 
break up the meeting, etc. 

“Be converted’’ was the great cry; 
‘Lead souls to heaven,’? was the con- 
stant echo. Men and women responded 
whenever called upon, rose, sat down, 
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reconsecrated themselves, and prayed 
silently or audibly, as the leaders de- 
manded. The common sense alone, which 
controlled everything, saved many an oc- 
casion from an outbreak of hysteria, and 
many a man felt unhappy just because he 
could not tell how happy he was. 

The sanest and most scholarly of the 
preachers was Prebendary Webb Peploe, 
whose energies were concentrated upon 
presenting a livable doctrine of sanctifi- 
cation. 

It was, on the whole, a rich experience, 
an uplift, a spiritual renewal; and in 
that, he who ‘“‘ being dead, yet speaketh,” 
had no little part. The spirit of Moody 
still permeates and vivifies Northfield. 

Yet I could not escape the conviction 
that the people were there under ab- 
normal conditions ; happy, all of them, 
because there was nothing to make them 
unhappy. They were all right with God 
perpendicularly—horizontally, that is, on 
a level with humanity, to that they gave 
no heed, or at least, very little. 

The greed of business corporations, the 
injustice of our economic life, the puz- 
zling questions of capital and labor, the 
problem of the Polander who threatens 
to invade even Northfield—all these did 
not mar the pleasure of the religious 
experience and did not enter into their 
calculations; the main thing was to be 
sure of salvation. It was not only in- 
dividualistic religion but egoistic religion, 
which is worse. It was at best, only half 
of the Christian message—the larger part 
perhaps, but not a complete gospel. It 
moved men, but only those of a certain 
type; and perhaps it would repel as many 
as it would attract. 

I went down from the mountain; but I 
had not quite seen the Lord. Perhaps 
I had seen his shining garments, but I am 
not sure even of that; but his face—the 
face of the ‘‘Man of Sorrows ’’—I did not 
see; but that may have been my fault. 
I saw new tabernacles, for Moses and 
Elijah, yes, and for Paul; but the taber- 
nacle for Jesus I did not see, because his 
tabernacle is with men. 


A Foreword from the Massa- 
chusetts Evangelistic Committee 


The evangelistic committee of the State As- 
sociation desires to inform the pastors and 
churches of Massachusetts that the success of 
‘the plan of pastoral evangelism adopted by the 
committee last year encourages them to follow 
the same general plan the coming year. 

The committee stands ready to assist any 
churches desiring help in special evangelistic 
efforts, and will be glad to know of pastors, 


’ . laymen, or gospel singers willing to assist the 


churches in such special work. 
Representatives of the committee will wel- 
come the opportunity to visit conferences and 


~ ministerial associations at their fall meetings 


and present the plan of pastoral evangelism. 

The committee also hopes to secure the 
visitation of the churches at the large centers 
Dy some of the prominent ministers of the 
state—a plan so successfully tried in the State 
.of New York last year. 

The committee appeals to the churches of 
the state to co-operate in making the coming 
season one of aggressive evangelism. 

All communications should be addressed to 
the committee, care of board of pastoral supply, 
Congregational House, Boston. 

For the committee, 

¥, 8S. HUNNEWELL, Chairman. 


.in other parsons.”’ 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and reiigious life, and of philoscphical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
emong the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


267.1 Would you say that Paul’s experi- 
ence on the road to Damascus, as recorded, 
was subjective or objective? 2. Is it correct 
to affirm that the mission of the Christ was 
mainly to bring in the kingdom of God on 
earth?—3 R. D. L, (New York.) 


1. Paul evidently believed it to be objective; 
and I think that if we are to give it any au- 
thoritative value at all, we also must hold 
that it is not subjective, at least in the sense 
of being simply Paul’s own product and not 
really due to God. I am not of those who 
believe that we must deny any direct divine 
activity in relation to man, holding’ rather, 
with Lotze, that ‘‘ there is nothing whatever 
that stands in opposition to the conviction 
that God at particular moments and in partic- 
ular persons may have revealed himself in a 
more eminent way thau at other moments and 
2. I am not quite certain 
of the meaning of the question. If the ques- 
tion means, Was not Christ’s mission mainly 
that of bringing to pass a certain civilization 
on earth itself? I should not think such a 
statement adequate. I should rather say that 
Christ’s mission was to bring back all the 
sons of the Heavenly Father to the Father’s 
house, and so to establish the civilization of 
the loving life for earth and heaven, now and 
forever. 


268. I used to be able to satisfy my mind in 
regard to the miracles of Christ, as a neces- 


sity because of the time and people, as possi- 


ble, because of Christ being the Son of God, 
and also, or therefore, as being the result of 
his greater insight into natural laws than 
other men. But now these reasons do not 
satisfy me, and all I can do is to omit discuss- 
ing the miracles altogether. Sometimes 1 
really fear I am a Unitarian. Could you 
help me to an intelligent and helpful appre- 
ciation of the Christ and his miracles? Iam 
really in trouble here.—uH. M. B. (Illinois.) 


1. To deal with this question at all ade- 
quately, of course, would require much more 
than a brief answer. For my full views on 
the subject, I can only refer my inquirer to 
my Reconstruction in Theology, Chapter V. 
and especiaily the last part of Chapter VII. 
and to the section of my Theology and the 
Social Consciousness which deals with the 
significance of Christ. 2. But some consider- 
ations may be briefly put. One ought not to 
forget that we sometimes let considerations 
slip, simply from the pressure of the habitual 
surrounding thought, though that thought may 


‘not be rationally justified. Our generation is 


distinctly, though perhaps unconsciously, over- 
awed by the mechanical, and we need to bear 
in mind the insistence of such men as Profes- 
sor James and Professor Miinsterberg, that 
our attempt to think the world through in 
mathematico mechanical terms is only one of 
several problems that our own minds set us. 
The strictly scientific problem, in other words, 
isasingleideal. It has no right to dominate 
other equally justified ideals. 3 One must, of 
course, be sure that he does not make the solu- 
tion impossible for himself by adopting unnec- 
essarily a self-contradictory conception of 
miracles. In other words, there is no reason 
for us to assert that miracles involve violation 
of law. 4. Let one frankly face the fact of 
the tremendous significance of Christ quite 
independently of the miracle, and then ask 
himself whether no difficulty at all would be 
involved in the thought that nothing in any 
way out of the ordinary was involved in the 
results of that life. On strictly scientific 
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grounds, I find it difficult to eliminate in this 
fashion everything that might bs called mirac- 
ulous from thelife of Christ. 5 Onall hands, 
now, itis felt that there is no special reason 
to question at least many of the healing mir- 
acles, although a comparatively short time 
ago they too would have been discarded. 
Now, are we quite certain that we are in a 
position dogmatically to deny the rest? In- 
vestigations going on in our own time seem to 
indicate that we are certainly not yet prepared 
to determine the limits of the influence of 
mind over body, and of superior personalities 
over others, This seems to me to be a par- 
ticularly poor time dogmatically to deny all 
the miracles of Christ to which we do not feel 
that we already hold the key. 6. Neverthe- 
less, the thing to be constantly insisted on, it 
seems to me, is that we are believing in Christ, 
not because of the miraculous, but rather that 
the so-called miraculous seems to us quite 
natural to Christ, because of the unparalleled 
significance that we see him to possess, quite 
independently of the miraculous. And I 
should everywhere lay emphasis on this eth- 
ical and spiritual significance. And the evi- 
dence that a man is giving to Christ his true 
place, does not seem to me to bs found mainly 
in his view of the miracles, but rather in the 
meaning which he finds in Christ as the un- 
doubted revelation of God. While, therefore, 
I feel no difficulty personally, in accepting the 
miracles of Christ, I should feel like advising 
another not to be unduly anxious upon that 
point, but rather to “let the question hang,”’ 
to use Dr. Bushnell’s phrase, while he goes 
forward in his steady growing study and ap- 
preciation of Christ’s own inner life. 


269. In what sense do you regard the temp- 
tations of our Lord, as recorded in Matt. 4: 
1-11? Will you recommend a book which is 
likely to help me to a modern understand- 
ing thereof?—x. E. (North Dakota.) 


I suppose the*temptation narrative must be 
regarded as a real bit of autobiography, and 
therefore the temptations as real temptations, 
both as to Christ’s personal conduct and es- 
pecially as to his great work in bringing in 
his kingdom. The temptations, I suppose, 
were as real as ours, though going forward, 
doubtless, on a somewhat higher plane. I do 
not know of any single book that deals with 
the subjact in a particularly helpful way. 
One would need to fall back upon the general 
discussions in the best Lives of Christ and 
in the best commentaries. Fairbairn has a 
suggestive passage, also, in his The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology, pp. 348 ff. And 
I have myself tried to set forth the funda- 
mental character of Christ’s temptations in 
one of the chapters of my Letters to Sunday 
School Teachers, just issuing from the Pil- 
grim Press. 


270 When, or at what period, did Christ 
become conscious of his divinity?—H. RB. H. 
(Pennsylvania.) 

I think it is not possible to say; but the 
reason of the case and the Scriptures indicate, 
I judge, a gradually growing consciousness of 
Christ’s full mission and the special relation 
in which he stood to God. The single narra- 
tive that we have of his childhood seems fairly 
to show some consciousness, at least, of a spe- 
cial relation to God. That consciousness of 
sonship apparently reaches a kind of climax at 
the time of the baptism. And the whole mean- 
ing of his sonship, as it bore upon his life 
and work, seems to me to have been fought 
out in the wilderness temptations. Beyond 
that point I find no essential change in the 
self consciousness of Christ. A good brief 
summary discussion of the literature of the 
subject may be found in the appendix to Lec- 
ture VI. of Orr’s Christian View of God and 


the World. 
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The Conversation Corner : 


Birds, Birds and—Squirrels 


HAVE a big pile of letters on my 
I table ready for this Corner; let’s 

begin with the birds before they fly 
away. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Having purchased last 
year a ‘‘ Baby Bird-Finder,’’ I have studied it 
for the inclosed bird song. How can I name 
the little songster? I have watched carefully, 
traced the music to a fruit tree, spied a small, 
gray, slender bird, listened to his song and 
recorded it at the piano. 


Not having paid much attention to birds, 
I am enjoying very much indeed the new 
opening of one’s ears and mind which this 
bird study gives. I have identified the com- 
mon chipping sparrow, field sparrow, Bal- 
timore oriole, red-winged blackbird, hairy 
woodpecker and a magnificent barn-swallow, 
but not a little brownish bird with black 
crested head—such a dignified carriage had 
that little head! But my principal errand is to 
ask how I may verify the little Quaker sorgs- 
ter, whose music I have sent you. 

Silver Springs, N. Y. 


I sent the lady’s note and the bird’s 
note to the Zodlogical Department of Mt. 
Holyoke College, and to Miss Richards, 
author of the Bird. Finder, at Brookline, 
but neither the Z. D. nor the B. F. are 
perfectly certain. The latter writes: 


Different persons hear and translate bird 
song so variously that it is almost impossible 
to name a bird from a description of its song. 
The ‘‘ small, gray, slender bird’’ may be the 
Parula Warbler (p. 82, Bird-Finder). The 
** brownish, black-crested bird’? is undoubt- 
edly the Cedar Bird (p. 70). H. E.R. 

The author sends a specimen copy of 
the Baby Bird-Finder, Vol. 2 (Water and 
Game Birds, Hawks and Owls), so that 
with these two little books and the Worces- 
ter Bird Guides (No. 1, Water and Game 
Birds, No. 2, Land Birds) to be had at the 
Congregational Bookstore; with Schuyler 
Mathews’s Wild Birds and Their Music, 
recommended by the Mt. Holyoke profes- 
sor, and Ralph Hoffman’s Guide to the 
Birds of New England and Eastern New 
York, just now recommended by an old 
Cornerer in Connecticut, the Corner bird- 
lovers can easily get all the help books 
can give. And may they have a happy 
vacation-time in their open-air studies 
and recreations! 

I thought the Rat and Squirrel case 

was definitely settled [on which side, Mr. 
Martin?—D. F.], but here comes a letter 
with ‘‘direct evidence” in favor of a— 
flying squirrel! 
- Dear Mr. Martin: As none of your Corner- 
ers mention the flying squirrel, I will tell you 
our experience. Our house was closed in the 
winter, and when we returned one or two 
walnuts were found in every queer place— 
under the pillows of the bed, in the deep re- 
cess of a picture frame, behind the lounge 
eushions, under the edge of carpets, in a tall 
vase on the top of a*‘highboy.””’ Wesupposed 
it was rats until one evening, with a lamp in 
my hand, I encountered the little fellow in a 
back hall where stood the keg of walnuts. 
We drove him out at the roof window, think- 
ing to give him freedom, but he was soon back 
again, coming through the chimney receiver. 

Their hours for work seem to be from 9 P.M. 
to 4 A.M. [7-hour day, eh?—D. F.], and they 
are noisy fellows. We have caught and killed 
the old pair, but there are young ones left. 
They are about the size of rats, gray above 
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and white beneath, with bushy tail. The 


skin connects the front and back legs so that 
they can easily fly quite a distance. They 


seem to see in the dark as well as a rat ora 


bat. 
Hatfield, Mass. Mrs. H. 


Vermont, California and other states 
send letters about birds and dogs, and 
even cats, a schoolgirl in Greater Boston 
having one in French on Mon petite chat 
{O scat!—D. F.], but the rest of the page 
must be given to the 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS 


I can only use a part, and must make 
them short. They are all true—for most 
are sent by ministers, or by entirely dis- 
interested parties like mothers and grand- 
mothers! 

Eddie, four: ‘*‘ What is it you are looking 
for, papa, is it your cut-hammer? There it 
isi’ 

Raymond, six, having noticed that the father 
is usually the older parent: ‘‘ Men are older 


ee 
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BOY OF FOUR 


than ladies—aint they ?’’—His sister, three, 
asked: ‘ Papa, do cow-boys have horns ?” 


Dorris, three, building a block-house in the 
kitchen, remarked confidentially as to her 
sister in the other room: “I don’t want 
Elizabeth here, do I, mamma?” 
heard, and scrambling up, said, ‘‘ Here go I 
out kitch.’’ : 


Little Elsie used to sing, do, re, mi, and 
then, turning to her little sister, ‘‘do, re, 
Beulah !’’—Elsie knew that Mina May lived 
in the next house. When she heard papa 
counting out the ‘‘eny, meny, miny, mo, ‘‘ she 
said, ‘‘ Mamma, where does Mina Moe live? ’’ 
[Ena Regina lives in Madrid.—D. F.] 


Little Lucy wrote as one of her first letters : 
My papa had a big pig and a little pig; he 
killed the big pig and now the little pig is 
bigger than the big pig, and it is only last Jan- 
uary that he killed the big pig. 


This was Evelyn’s birthday letter: I am 
sending just a little rememberouns, excuse 
the way I wrote but I didn’t no how to spell it 
and mother is down stairs. 


Little L., riding through a village, read the 
sign, ‘‘ Dr. Graves,’’ and soberly said, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose that’s the man that buries folks.’’—To 
her mother preparing to visit her dentist with 
an aching tooth, she said, ‘*Do you know the 
man that keeps the toothache shop?” 


Elizabeth - 


Emily, three, and her father were watch- 
ing at the window for the mother’s return. 
‘*There’s a lady—and there’s a lady.” At 
last papa said, ‘‘ Who is that lady coming? ” 
“0,” said Emily, ‘‘that’s no lady—that’s 
mamma! ’’—Emily, at two, at the dinner table 
saw her grandmother carefully removing the 
bones from the shad. ‘‘O see, grandma is 
pulling out the threads! ” 


Marion, five, was corrected for some act of 
radeness by her grandmother who, a little 
later, quoted to a friend, ‘‘ You may break, 
you may shatter the vase, if you will, but the 
scent of the roses will hang round it still.’’ 
After a minute of thought came, with a 
wounded air, the paraphrase, ‘‘ You may 
hurt, you may scold, you may box if you will, 
but the love of the grandma will cling to you 
still—how’s that, grandma?” 


Russell, three, on his first visit toa farm, was 
specially delighted with the process of getting 
water from a pump, and then asked, ‘‘ Where 
is the pump for milk? ”’ 


Inez, four, was told by her mother to be 
patient while waiting for dinner; the mother 
coming into the dining-room found her with 
clasped hands praying, ‘‘ Dear Jesus, please 
hurry up my dinner.’’ 


David, six, heard the story from the morn- 
ing paper that the world was coming to an 
end. He seemed a little troubled at first, but 
soon reassured himself, saying, ‘‘ Well, if the 
earth comes to an end, heaven won't!” 


Ernest, three, with his foot asleep, cries, 
**O mamma, my shoe is tired! ’’—Disturbed in 
the early morning by a woodpecker on a neigh- 
boring tree, said, ‘‘O mamma, I don’t like to 
hear that bird shopping wood for his break- 
fast.’’ 


A little girl in my daughter’s Sunday school 
class [New York] was asked last Sunday, 
‘* How can we find Jesus now?” She replied 


very soberly, ‘“‘ We would have to go up in a. 


balloon.’’ 


After having asked about Satan, our little 
six-year-old said his evening prayer, closing 
with this, ‘‘ Dear Jesus, please kill old Satan 
—pbut I’m afraid you’ll havea hard time of it.’’ 


Elizabeth, three, showing the pictures in a 
favorite book passed one page quickly, saying, 
‘* Never mind that one, it is quite wn portant.” 
—When a young man playing the cornet with 
great noise in a small room stopped a moment, 
she piped up, ‘‘Why don’t you play that 
out doors, Max?’? Whereupon the perform- 
ance instantly ceased ! 


A boy of four, living near a training field, 


in an academic town, in Sunday school for the 
first time, heard the list of disciples repeated 
by the children. The name of Bartholomew 
specially interested him: ‘‘O yes, I know 
him—he is on the team.’’ Later, hearing that 
a certain boy had ‘‘ got on the team,”’ he spoke 
up, ‘‘ O, is he going to be a disciple?” 


GIRL OF THREE 


* Little Helen, not understanding at all her 
father’s conversation, broke in with, ‘* Please, 
papa, don’t talk words!” [A good hint 
to ministers or others talking to children. 


Mr. M.] [Why not to editors too, Mr, Mar-— 


tin ?’’—D. F.] 
O, as to those children in the pictures, 


the puzzle is for you to guess which were 


their sayings ! 


Ma THESES) 
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The Forgiving Spirit* 


By Rey, A. E. Dunning 


The teaching of Jesus that the childlike spirit was an essential qualification for mem- 
bership in his society, the kingdom of heaven [ Matt. 18: 1-14], naturally led to his counsel 
to his disciples as to how they should show that spirit to one another. It appears from 
his conversation with them that hard feelings and jealousies were being cherished among 
them. He told them how to bring about a reconciliation when any of them felt aggri¢ved 
[vs. 15-17]. It is quite likely that Peter, who had been honored by Jesus as the leader of 
the company, had oftener thought himself misjudged by his brethren than the others. 
Jesus afterward repeated to them all the promise he had made to Peter [compare vs. 18-20 
with Matt. 16: 19], perhaps to assure them that they were included in the responsibilities 


placed on him. 


It was Peter, therefore, who asked how many times he ought to forgive his brother 
before breaking cff all brotherly relations with him, Evidently if the limit of forbearance 
could be reached the new order of the kingdom of heaven would die in its infancy. There- 
fore the principle which Jesus declared excluded from the kingdom the person wronged 
who did not have a forgiving spirit as truly as it excluded the person who had wronged 
him. By an impressive parable Jesus made Peter the judge of his own fitness for mem- 
bership in the kingdom, showing him that he would be counted out of it so long as he 
cherished an unforgiving spirit. It was by the application of this parable to himself that 


Peter was to find the answer to his question [v. 21]. 


Your pupils will find the meaning of 


this lesson in the same way, by considering the parable in the first person. Help them to 


ask these questions: 


1. What do I owe? To the goodness of 
God I owe my being, my capacity for 
enjoyment, all my possessions, my friends, 
the wealth of an immortal soul. To the 
grace of God I owe my continuance in 
being, my redemption from the power of 
sin, my knowledge of him and fellowship 
with him; the power to reveal to others 
him who dwells in me, and the insight 
into them which makes me prize human 
brotherhood. I owe to my fellowmen 
what my country bestows on me—pro- 
tection, peace, prosperity ; freedom under 
law, education for myself and my children, 
citizeushipandhome. Iowetomychurch 
the blessings of Christian brotherhood; 
to my neighbors the interchange of con- 
stant courtesies, their sympathy and help- 
fulness, their co-operation in promoting 
the welfare of the community which I 
share. I owe to my family their love and 
care for me, the associations that I most 
prize, without which loneliness would 
weigh on me as a heavy burden, 

How far have I paid my debts? To God 
I can give back nothing in kind in pay- 
ment for what I have received from him. 
I can only acknowledge my debt by my 
love, homage and obedience. To my coun- 
try I could give my life if it were needed 
in her service, to my Christian brethren 
a Christlike generosity, to my neighbors a 
spirit of helpful service, to my family 
constant unselfish affection. How much 
| yet do I owe to God? What have I ren- 
dered to Jesus Christ my Saviour, ‘‘ who 
loved me and gave himself for me?”’ 
How far have I paid my country, my 
church, my neighbors, my family for what 
I have had and am receiving from them? 

2, Whatisdue me? From God, nothing. 
He has showered treasures on me from 
the infinite generosity of a measureless 
love. If I have failed to appropriate any 
of them it is because I refused reasonable 
conditions of receiving them [Matt. 6: 
33; Rom. 8: 32]. I am entitled to just 
treatment from my fellowmen, and to the 
return of service I have given them. 

I have not always received my dues 
trom them, They haye sometimes mis- 
judged me, have taken, withheld or di- 
verted from me possessions, affections, 
the esteem of others for me which I 
ought to have. In some cases at least 
I could not collect what is due me, but I 
could punish my debtors by following the 


* International Sunday School Lesson for July 8. 
The Duty of Forgiveness. Text, Matt. 18: 21-35. 


promptings of a spirit of revenge, and 
I could minister relief to my injured 
feelings by cherishing toward them an 
unforgiving spirit. I could imagine I 
held them by their throats saying, ‘' Pay 
what thou owest.’’ 


3. What I must pay if I exact what is: 


due me. I cannot expect, nor could I 
experience forgiveness for my debts, if 
I do not forgive my debtors. I cannot 
experience forgiveness while I have an 
unforgiving spirit, The wrong I do in 
refusing to forgive a brother who asks 
my forgiveness is not to him only. It is 
a wrong to every one whom I owe—to 
God, to my fellowmen and to myself. It 
means-spiritual ruin to me and immense 
harm to others. ‘‘ Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer; and ye know that 
no murderer hath eternal life abiding in 
him.”’ 

Our Lord described the possessor of the 
childlike spirit as the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven, and the rejector of it 
as fit to be drowned in the lake with a 
millstone tied to his neck. He described 
the possessor of the forgiving spirit as 
enjoying the compassionate love of God. 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.’ He described the un- 
forgiving spirit as suffering endlessly at 
the hands of merciless men [y. 34]. He 
declared that this was the punishment of 
God on those who would not unreservedly 
forgive their brethren [v. 35). 

The statements of Jesus [Matt. 6: 14, 15], 
are the declaration in a vivid, concrete 
form of a social and spiritual law. Who- 
ever refuses to forgive, holds himself in 
such a relation toward God and men that 
he cannot receive forgiveness. ‘‘Judg- 
ment is without mercy to him that hath 
showed no mercy.” The kingdom of God 


is shut against not only the man who’ 


wrongs his neighbor but also against the 
man who exacts all that is due to himself 
[Gal. 5: 20-22]. But nothing effectively 
sweeps away the jealousies and unkind 
feelings that steal into families and 
churches and neighborhoods like fixing 
the thoughts on the mercy of God; and 
nothing exalts like the free appropriation 
of his forgiving love. 


** Listening to the debates,” says the Scot- 
tish Review’s reporter of the Church of Scot- 
land General Assembly, ‘‘one felt that the 
centers of interest have been strangely shifted 
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of late. The ancient shibboleths have faded 
into silence. The interest in formulas is dead.. 
The cry of Disestablishm2nt does not even in- 
voke the faintest resentment, so feeble seems 
its note, The Church has rallied round other 
tasks. It has embarked on the sphere of so- 
cial work. New creeds have come into every- 
day speech—labor homes, sccial reformation 
and homes for drunkards. The old futile con- 
troversies are gone—the era of work has come.’’ 


Dr, Phillips’s Two Decades at 
Rutland, Vit. 


To one able to read between the lines the 
commendatory resolutions adopted by the dis- 
missing council at Rutland, June 18, were 
signifisant beyond the ordinary. They testi- 
fied to an affection and esteem for the retiring 
pastor not easily expressed in words. 

Just twenty years ago Rev. George W. 
Phillips came frum a brilliant pastorate over 
Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass., to take 
the leadership of th's, the largest of the Ver- 
mont churches. He was at the full tide of 


REV. GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, D. D. 


his powers as preacher and pastor, and at 
once assumed a position of commanding influ- 
ence in the community and commonwealth. 
He has been a real bishop without the eccle- 
siastical millinery supposed to belong to that 
office. 

According to his own confession, his one 
ambition has been ‘‘to be a good pastor,” and 
many can testify to his successful achieve- 
ment of this ideal. Officiating at one funeral 
a week on an average during all this score 
of years, and at half as many weddings, his 
ministry, whether in the house of sorrow or 
of joy, has been always sympathetic and gra- 
cious. He has been untiring in kindly atten- 
tions to the sick and the aged. He has bap- 
tized the children, nurtured them and re- 
ceived them into the church in large numbers, 
Under his guidance 684 members have united, 
409 on confession. 

While cultivating his own field assiduously, 
Dr. Phillips has always found time for the 


duties growing out of the fellowship of the 


churches. His home has been a center of hos- 
pitality toa notable degree. His brethren of 
the smaller churches have turned to him in 
their times of perplexity with the assurance 
of wise counsel. 
the church in the smaller and larger circles 
have received full measure of support from 
him through attendance and participation in 
their deliberations. 

Dr. Phillips does not expect to assume 
again the daties of a pastorate, but, while 
ready for whatever service may offer, plans in 
the near future to make his home in Shrews- 
bury, Mass, and to seek a well-earned rest. 
The good wishes of a host of friends will 
follow him thither. Cc. H. S, 


The various gatherings of ~ 


he 


’ Wedding Barbarities 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Sweetbriar Lives 
BY WILLIAM 5YRON FORBUSH 


The garden has many roses, 
But only one is there 

Whose leaves as well as its petals 
Exhale a fragrance rare. 

The heto is like the rose bloom, 
But beside him, lowlier strives 

The life with the everyday fragrance: 
Such are the sweetbriar lives. 


Some of the garden’s roses 
Die with the dying year, 
But the sweetbriar keeps on growing 
And is here when the spring is here. 
And some lives, thank God, perennial, 
Close to the house door grow 
And spring would be winter without them, 
For their hearts bring the spring, 
You know. 


Some worship the hothouse roses. 
Gold buys their velvet blooms. 

They nod on the bosom of Beauty, 
They scent the stateliest rooms. 

But the sweetbriar goes not to market, 
In the crowd it asks no part, 

Yeta man may love the sweetbriar 
And wear it on his heart. 


FE were invited to visit in a family 

whose most important member was 
a baby, and had tried in vain to think of 
some trifling offering of an 
unhackneyed sort, to take 
his Babyship. When an 
only child has been showered with gifts 
by a host of fond relatives, it is not easy 
to know what will be acceptable. A 
chance meeting with a woman who had 
all her life lived in the child’s world, 
proved so prolific of suggestions that we 
pass on three of them. In answer to the 
question, ‘‘ Please tell us some little thing 
we can give a baby in arms,”’ she replied, 
“A prism to hang in a sunny window, 
such as may be found in the kindergarten 
stores.”’ Of course Baby would be de- 
lighted with the dancing rainbow, but we 
should never have thought of it. Urged 
to name something else, not a toy nor an 
article of clothing, she said promptly, 
‘*A flag.”’ To be sure, a gift never out- 
grown. ‘‘And now for an older child?”’ 
we asked, and heard how a box of as- 
sorted sea shells had pleased a small boy 
overloaded with costly toys and sur- 
rounded with every luxury. They ap- 
pealed to the collecting and assorting 
instinct and furnished hours of activity 
and amusement. None of these gifts 
need cost more than a quarter and all of 
them possess ideal qualities of teaching 
and sentiment. 


Unusual Gifts 
for a Child 


VERY June brings fresh accounts of 
wedding barbarities which make one’s 
blood boil. It seems incredible that any 
decent people should 
indulge in such horse- 
play as that of which newly-married 
couples are the victims. What possible 
satisfaction could there have been in hid- 
ing the traveling dress of a recent bride so 
after a feverish search she was obliged 
to go away in an unsuitable gown? Her 
leave-taking, as that of so many brides 
when they leave the home roof, was made 
ridiculous when it should been solemn and 


tender. And the abuse does not stop 
with practical jokes but is pushed to the 
verge of indelicacy and even cruelty. 
‘Everything is done that can be done 
to make the couple appear like fools; and 
their friends suceeed in appearing like 
boors and barbarians. Instead of the 
happy parting of friends there are often 
tears and sobs and the cord of friendship 
is broken, and many a newly-married pair 
never forgive the insults and humilia- 
tions offered to them on their wedding 
day by those who were supposed to be 
their closest friends.’’ These are the 
words of a New Bedford pastor who pro- 
tested in a public address against such 
rowdyism among persons who call them- 
selves cultivated. We wish other minis- 
ters would take a hand in shaping wed- 
ding etiquette and morals. Indeed, each 
of us has a chance to use his or her 
influence against these disgusting per- 
formances. 


An Escape from Unsafe Food 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE 


It is a far cry to the days of our grand- 
mothers and great grandmothers when 
the work of the households was endless. 
Not alone did those busy women with 
their daughters prepare all the food, spin 
the cloth for the clothing of every one in 
the household, make the garments and 
knit the stockings after the home.grown 
wool had been turned into yarn by their 
ceaseless industry, but they dyed the 
cloths and yarns, bleached the linens and 


cottons and preserved the food stuffs in 


countless ways that their larder might 
never be lacking. 

When we compare the ease of the mod- 
ern household with all these labors we 
wonder at the ability and shiver at the 
unending toil of these our forebears. Yet 
there are signs that the women of our 
modern homes will be forced to reassume 
some of the burdens which were so hap- 
pily thrown off. The cheapening of every- 
thing from clothing to food, once the 
province of each family to supply for 
itself, is the cause of serious trouble to 
nearly every home. 

That our furniture has warped, cracked 
and finally fallen to pieces, owing to kiln- 
dried wood and hasty, machine made 
jointing, we have borne because we could 
not help ourselves. Then, too, we were 
impatient with the often clumsy chairs 
and tables of the old village carpenters’ 
designs and we were glad that we could 
fit up our homes with things more stylish 
and showy. In short, our tastes became 
Grand Rapidized. But slowly we have 
grown wiser, and with the help of work- 
ers who have learned to join beauty with 
utility in their craft, we are emerging 
into possibilities and actualities of better 
furnishings. 

It would be hard to go back to the days 
of homespun linens and cottons, but it 
would save countless stitches and much 
money if only we could obtain a moiety 
of the durability of the old-time cloths. 
Now manufacturers vie to make things 
cheap until the very thread our garments 
are made with is less strong than the 
proverbial rope of sand. Chemicals are 
used to bleach or to give a gloss to every 


fabric—woolen, cotton, silk, till no cloth- 
ing will endure ordinary wear, No ward- 
robe is ever in order; always bracks, rips, 
disintegrations, The century of cheap- 
ness, the cheapness of the ready-made, 
has become the century of waste and ur- 
thrift. In home manufacture was pride 
of labor, honesty of material and indi- 
vidual devotion ; these qualities have been 
entirely crushed out in modern manufac- 
ture by the bulk, through greed and haste. 

All these evils could be borne, however, 


if greed had not attacked our food. It | 


has taken a long time for the evil to 
grow, and a correspondingly long time 
for the patient, careless public, especially 
the women in our land, to realize that the 
very food placed before the families in 
well appointed homes had been tampered 
with, rendered inferior and even some- 
times poisoned. But we may not doubt 
the nauseating results of persistent ex- 
aminations of food now made public. 

It will be hard for a multitude of 
women, but the only safety is to turn 
back and take up the industries of our 
grandmothers. The situation will be 
greatly mitigated because even in our 
country towns and villages it is possible 
to get fresh fruit and vegetables nearly 
allthe year. Fifty years ago, even thirty, 
an orange, a peach or a banana to a coun- 
try child was a great treat, something to 
be long remembered. Now, owing to 
rapid freight and shipping, it is only in 
remote hamlets where this fruit can 
cause any special, childish rapture. In 
a lesser degree this is true of many of 
the vegetables of our markets. So accus- 
tomed are our sons and daughters to this 
that they do not realize that eggplants 
may not be bought in January or that 
the season for tomatoes is not endless. 

Besides the wealth of our markets, the 
gas ranges and oil stoves will lessen the 
hard toil of the home worker. Formerly 
canning and preserving and pickling meant 
to be shut up in a hot kitchen in the 
brightest and. sunniest days of the sum- 
mer when nature wooed one to idleness. 
But, with the necessity for handling vast 
quantities at a time removed by the pos- 
sibilities of fresh fruit and vegetables; 
with the kitchen cool and airy while the 
kettles gently bubble, the making of jelly 
becomes as interesting as the embroidery 
of a collar. Improvement in utensils is 
noteworthy ; the kettles, now so light and 
daintily blue or white, the fruit jars with 
safety tops, the sharp knives, the terry- 
hullers and stone.removers and the jelly- 
strainers, all add their part to lessening 
the housekeeper’s labor. 

Why should modern women buy so 
many factory products? Why not com- 
pound with their own hands once more. 
the jellies, jams, preserves, canned fruit, 
pickles and sauces which they think neces- 
sary to give their home tables variety and 
palatableness? Let them restore even in 
their city cellars the stone jars and fill 
them with home-tried lard, and let them 
make their own brine and from that bring 
forth the corned veal and beef as it is 
desired. Let them experiment with dry- 
ing peas, corn and beans as did their 
grandmothers or canning them as they.do 
tomatoes. No ‘‘tin-can”’ lima beans were 
ever half so delicious as some put up by 
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an ambitious young housekeeper of my 
acquaintance. If every woman to whom 
the life and health of her family is dear, 
who values the strength that comes from 
bodies well nourished, will reassume her 
position of compounder and guardian of 
food, the greed of those who sell foul and 
adulterated food-stuffs will be punished 
more certainly and effectively than by 
fines and imprisonment. 


-A Hospital Incident 


“Invite the poor!’’ I once saw an 
illustration of this command that I shall 
never forget. It was in a hospital, by the 
bed of one of the unhappiest men I have 
ever known. Stricken in his affections, 
for he had lost all the members of his 
family; stricken in his body, for he was 
dying of a frightful disease which had 
nailed him to his bed for many months; 
stricken in his beliefs, for he had no 
longer the happiness of guarding in his 
breast the hope of a better world, he was 
in a more miserable state than Job him- 
self. Job could say, ‘“‘Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust in Him!”’ 

As I sounded this distress of heart and 
while these shades of the soul were filling 
me with terror, I saw a woman enter, a 
nurse, bringing his supper. She rendered 
her service not only with great care, but 
with all manner of kindly words, with 
smiles, with questions, just as one would 
with a person who was quite well. Ina 
word, she cared for the sick man, but she 
remembered the man, and did not treat 
him as an exceptional being, placed out- 
side the world by his misfortune. 

When she had gone out, graciously, and 
bowing like a retiring visitor, I saw the 
emaciated countenance of the dying man 
light up with a smile, ‘‘I have never been 
spoiled,’’ he said, ‘‘how good it is to be 
a little spoiled! ”’ 

This woman had just fulfilled, perhaps 
without knowing it, the commandment 
of Jesus: she had invited the poor.— 
Charles Wagner. 


A Landmark Saved 


Women are more and more feeling their 
responsibility for our ‘‘larger home,’’ as 
Miss Reynolds, in a recent article, so felici- 
tously terms the town or state in which we 
live. Their enthusiasm is infectious, and no 
smali part of their helpfulness is due to their 
ability to lead the children and young folks in 
the same direction. For nearly thirty years 
the old Santa Fé Trail was the only highway 
between Kansas City and the West. Over its 
800 miles of sand and alkali by day and night 
passed traffic and merchandise of all sorts and 
travelers of many races. Along the trail were 
no habitations save a frontier post or Indian 
lodges. In the late sixties, when the railroad 
came, the ‘Trail’? became a memory. To 
save it from obliteration the Kansas Daughters 
of the American Revolution appealed to the 
Kansas school children to give one cent each 
for marking the old course. Kansas appropri- 
ated $1,000, and Kansas City $2,000 to provide 
a design and buy markers, and this sum with 
the $3,000 and more raised by the children will, 
it is hoped, put the posts in place and establish 
this unique monument to the old road which 
was so impoitant in developing that portion of 
the West. 


But my opinion is that smartness ain’t nei- 
ther henor she. It’s a heap more evenly dis- 
tributed’n some of our politicians’l]] allow.— 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
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44, PHONETIC CHARADE 


For FIRST” were the last words he said, 
While imprinting of kisses a NEXT 
On the lips of his LAST, left at home! 
My keen-scented readers, though read 
Well in Latin, may still be perplexed, 
Yet the WHOLE, it is plain, comes from Rome. 


45. TERMINAL DELETIONS 


Behead and curtail, yet the whole will remain! 

And the truth of that dictum will surely be plain, 

If you’ll study it well, though slow progress you 
make, 

And practice the whole every step that you take. 


46. CHARADE 


She called me FIRST and NEXT her THIRD— 
For she was English born and bred,— 

Strange tales of TOTAL-ing I heard, 
While she narrated—as she said— 

The thrilling story, word for word, 
Of what a vagrant life she led,— 

What strange hair-breadth escapes occurred, 
When she from “hearth and home ” had fled! 


47, TRANSFORMATION 


Curtail me once—a quadruped we hear; 
Curtail again—a thousand yet remain! 

Behead me twice—five hundred will appear! 
Behead me once—reversed it brings you gain. 

The whole completes a saying—“ It is clear ’— 
Reversed—no more you'll greet us, it is plain. 


48, CHARADE 


He LAST a ONE-TWO THREE;— 
A WHOLE, as you will see— 

If well these lines you mind— 

Is twice what here you’!l find. 


49, A VISION 


(Containing one of Browning’s lines; one word in 
each line.) 


I gazed enraptured on a scene most fair!— 
So vast the outline was I but in part 

Could grasp it. All the earth, indeed, might share 
The thrill that held possession of my heart. 


The charm willne’er be broken! Far and near, 
Not finite arcs, searce spanning league or two, 

But ciréles vast, were seen; and much in fear 
Was I; and yet the vision must be true. 


In Heaven, surely, is prepared a place 

For all Earth’s ransomed ones to find a home— 
The “just made perfect’’ of our sinful race, 

And gathered round the throne, no more to roam. 


50. CHARADE 
(Semi-phonetic ) 


A FIRST is a fourth of a LAST :— 
Reversed, and a FIRST is a nest; 

The SECOND, though Time hurries fast, 
Yet gives us brief snatches of rest :— 

The WHOLE, in a war lately past, 
Came out, as all know, second best. 


51. CHARADE 


In well-known game the “ regulation”? FIRST 
Is never called, save by a Cockney, LAST; 
While readers, well in Nillor’s Puzzles versed, 
Will find the WHOLE herein made sure and fast. 
NILLOR. 


NILLOR’S PRIZE 


For the best and nearest complete set of answers 
to this week’s tangles, the author will give a copy 
of ‘*Tangiedom.’’ The author’s portrait will be 
found in the volume. The lists of answers must 
reach the Editor of Tangles by July 11. 


ANSWERS 


41. Bedtime song. 

42. 1. Paul—L. Ford. 2. Elizabeth—Stuart 
Phelps. 3. John—G. Whittier. 4. Matthew Arnold. 
5. Joseph—Addison. 6, Benjamin—Kidd, 7. Dinah 
—M. Craik. 8. Mary—E. Wilkins. 9. Thomas— 
Hardy. 10. Sarah—O. Jewett. 11. Samuel—L. 
Clemens. 12. James—Barrie. 13. Anna—K. Green. 
14. Nathanael (Nathaniel)—Hawthorne. 15. Alex- 
ander—Pope. 16. Jonathan—Swilt. 

43. Scowl, cowl, cow, owl. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Alna H. Morrill, Laconia, N. H., to 39, 40; 
M. A. K., Cambridge, Mass., 39, 40; Ella L. Ferris, 
Castleton, Vt., 39,40; Edith C. Talcott, New York, 
N. Y, 40; Mrs. E. M. Taylor, 39, 40; M. B. H. H., 
Middletown, Ct., 39, 40; Abbie A. Tidd, West- 
boro, Mass., 39, 40; S. D., Dover, N. H., 39, 40; 
E. C. Graves, Jericho, Vt., 39, 40. 
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GOOD WILL TO MAN 


As touching brotherly love ye need not 
that I write unto you; for ye yourselves 
are taught of God to love one another. 


Though we cannot have our Lord visibly 
and in presence beside us, we have our 
neighbor, who for the ends of love and 
loving service is as good as our Lord. 
himself.— Teresa, ’ 


To live but one day in good will to alf 
men is to anticipate and hasten that day 
when all men shall live in good will.— 
Bliss Perry. 


Whence has come this new emphasis of 
brotherhood? It has come by the way 
and by the power of the. cross of Jesus 
Christ. It was inevitable since Jesus was 
in the world. That cross is the guarantee. 
that all men will sometime yield to its 
sway. Words could not express brother- 
hood; that requires a life. ‘‘The life was 
the light of men.”,— Amory H. Bradford. 


There shall come from out this noise of strife and 
groaning 
A broader and a juster brotherhood; 
A deep equality of aim postponing 
All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shall come a time when each shall to another 
Be as Christ would have him—brother unto brother. 
There shall come a time when brotherhood grows 
stronger 
Than the narrow bounds which now distract the 
world; 
When the cannons roar and the trumpets blare 
no longer, 
And the ironclad rusts, the battle flags are furled, 
When the bars of speech and creed and race which 
sever 
Shall be fused in one humanity forever. 
—Sir Lewis Morris. 


If you say, How can I be kind to those 
whose characters are unamiable and the 
look of whose soul is not inviting? By 
looking at God over their shoulder.— 
George Bowen. 


How can’st thou be judge of another’s 
heart, that dost not know thine own?— 
John Mason. 


The loving service of the weak and 
wanting is an essential part of the dis- 
cipline of the Christian life. Some ha- 
bitual association with the poor, the 
dependent, the sorrowful, is an indis- 
pensable source of the highest elements 
of character.—James Martineau. 


O most loving Jesus, pattern of 
charity, who makest all the com- 
mandments of the law to consist in 
love towards God and towards men: 
Grant to us so to love Thee with all 
out heart, with all our mind and ali 
out soul, and our neighbor for Thy 


sake, that the grace of charity and 


brotherly love may dwell in us, and 
all envy, harshness and ill-will may 
die in us; and fill our hearts with feel- 
ings of love, kindness and compassion, 
so that by constantly rejoicing in the 
happiness and good success of others, 
by sympathizing with them in their 
sotrows, and putting away all harsh 
judgments and envious thoughts, we 
may follow Thee, who art Thyself 
the true and perfect Love, and who 
livest and reignest with the Father 
and Holy Ghost ever, one God, world 
without end. Amen. 
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How the Cannon Came to New Bunker 


A True Fourth-of-July Story for Boys of Any Age 


At the battle of Bennington, a cannon 
was captured from the British by a com- 
pany made up almost wholly of men from 
a neighboring village, which we will call 
New Bunker. This cannon, together with 
the others which were taken at the same 
time, was left in Bennington until the 
Revolution came to an end. 

Esek Pettee and Lemuel Griffin, two 
sixteen-year-old boys of New Bunker, 
whose fathers had been soldiers, had 
often heard the thrilling tale of the cap- 
ture. It came into their minds when the 
town, in the year 1790, was preparing for 
a great celebration of the Fourth of July. 

‘“‘When they had the big celebration 
over at Bennington,’’ remarked Esek, 
“they fired off a lot of cannon. We 
haven’t got a single cannon in the whole 
of New Bunker. We ought to have that 
one the New Bunker men took.”’ 

Lemuel fully agreed with him. They 
talked the matter over with several other 
boys who felt just the same way—but 
how were they going to get the cannon? 

“Father,” said Esek that night, ‘‘ what 
right have the Bennington people to keep 
that cannon that you New Bunker men 
took? ”’ 

**OQ, the battle was fought there,”’ re- 
plied his father easily. ‘‘They want to 
keep all the cannon together.”’ 

**?Tain’t fair,’? reasoned Esek. ‘‘ Now 
that we’re going to have this celebration, 
we ought to have that cannon. It would 
look as if New Bunker amounted to 
something—and it would make a grand 
noise when we fired it.” 

“It would help,’’ admitted Mr. Pettee, 
**but the Bennington folks would never 
let us have it in the world.”’ 

‘*1’d like to know why. It’s ours by 
right,’’ argued Hsek. 

**O, they’ve had it now ever since the 
war, and possession is nine points of the 
jaw, you know.”’ 

“Maybe we'll possess it, first they 
know,’’ hinted Esek darkly. 

Mr. Pettee chuckled. He would have 
liked right well to decorate the little New 
Bunker green with that cannon, Esek 
could see that plainly, and it gave him 
courage. 

That evening, he called together again 


the same boys with whom he had talked. 


before and openly proposed that they 
bring the cannon to New Bunker. At 
first they seemed to be overcome by the 
difficulties in the way. 

“Tt is more than six miles to Benning- 
ton,’’ urged Harry Niles, who was a year 
older than E3ek, and knew more about 
the weight of a cannon. ‘How would 
we ever manage it? Likely it would take 
five or six horses to draw it.”’ 

*O, go ’long!”’ cried Esek bravely. 
<‘The cannon is mounted on a carriage, 
boy! You know how cannon look. You 
can pull’em along on the carriage. We 
can hitch a rope to it, and just we fellows 
here could pull that cannon over to New 
Bunker—easy.”’ 

It was now the twenty-fifth of June. 
The boys decided that they would go 
quietly to Bennington the very next day, 


By KATE Upson CLARK 


and see how the cannon looked. The re- 
sult of their investigations was that they 
unanimously decided to undertake the 
capture of the cannon, and they pledged 
themselves to tell nobody of their in- 
tentions. 

The cannon on the Bennington green 
were all numbered. On. the door of the 
Town Hall near by hung a full descrip- 
tion of each gun, with the circumstances 
under which it was taken. No. 3 was the 
one that the boys wanted. It looked just 
like the picture which Esek’s father had 
always drawn of it in his stories—short, 
“*squatty,’’ and having a peculiar rim and 
knobs upon it, entirely unlike any of the 
others. 

“YT could find it, if the night was as 
dark as Egypt,”’ said Esek. ‘‘ We’ll get the 
right one—no danger.”’ 

By the thirtieth their plans were all 
made. Chandler Harris, a boy of four- 
teen, who had been worried for fear he 
would be barred out of the fun on account 
of his youth, was to take the party over 
on his father’s hay wagon. There was 
rope in plenty and a profusion of ‘‘ hog’s 
grease.’’ They had observed that the old 
carriage was pretty ‘‘stiff.’’ Harry Niles 
did not believe that they ever could 
“budge it’? if they should use a ton of 
grease—but Esek and the others laughed 
his forebodings to scorn. 

They started as soon as their evening 
‘‘chores’’ were done. By the time they 
entered the main street of Bennington it 
was after ten o’clock. One of the boys 
had an uncle not far from thegreen. The 
team was hitched under his shed, but be- 
fore Chandler arrived there the party had 
craftily scattered in every direction—not 
to gather again until the town clock 
should strike the mystic hour of mid- 
night. In uneasy and nervous couples 
they strolled around the streets or lounged 
in out of the-way corners. Never did 
time move so slowly. 

They had chosen a night ‘‘in the dark 
of the moon,” and not a star showed for 
thick clouds. Three of them had brought 
‘‘dark lanterns’’—rougb, homemade ones 
which they had themselves contrived. 
They had certain weapons besides. The 
three or four men whom they had cau- 
tiously consulted had warned them that 
Bennington would put up ‘‘a lively fight ”’ 
before it would part with that cannon— 
and the boys were prepared for the worst. 

Painfully they felt their way, as the 
clock struck twelve, toward that part of 
the common where cannon No. 3 had 
stood afewdaysbefore. Jt was no longer 
there. The light of the lanterns were 
concentrated upon the spot—but the can- 
non was surely gone. 

There were the marks left by the old 
wheels—and many footprints. The turf 
was torn in all directions. The old can- 
non had evidently been moved away! 

‘Those plaguey Bennington boys some- 
how got wind of our trick—drat ’em!”’ 
groaned Esek. 5 

“Who of you fellows said anything to 
anybody?’’ demanded Lemuel fiercely. 

“A bird of the air shall carry the voice 


and that which hath wings shall tell the 
matter! ’’ quoted Paul Avery, the minis- 
ter’s son. 

‘°-Twasn’t any bird!’ sneered Lemuel. 


_“ Some of you told!”’ 


‘‘We never!’’ came in a chorus from 
them all—and each separate boy declared 
that he had ‘told’? nobody. 

At last they recovered enough from 
their chagrin to begin a search for the 
cannon. Possibly it might simply have 
been moved from one part of the green 
to another. But, alas, No. 3 had utterly 
disappeared. 

While the boys were pursuing these in- 
vestigations, some of them insisted that 
they heard sounds of suppressed mirth— 
which did not tend to restore their good 
humor. 

“Those sassy Bennington fellows have 
hauled it off somewhere and hid it—that’s 
what they have done,’’ decided Esek 
hotly. ‘‘And a lot of ’em are perched 
in the trees and houses around here, gig- 
gling to see us hunt. O, well, we’ll make 
’em giggle another way yet! ”’ 

And, fuming and scolding, the New 
Bunker boys wended their way home- 
ward—a sore and crestfallen band. 

But the worst blow was yet to come. 
The next time they went to Bennington, 
later in the summer, there was cannon 
No. 8 standing in its old place on the 
green, for all the world as though it had 
never stirred. Gradually the fact leaked 
out, that the very night before the New 
Bunker boys made their raid, a party of 
Bennington boys, several of whom had 
relatives in New Bunker, and had learned 
through them what was in the wind, 
hauled the old cannon down to the mill- 
pond and drowned it there for a few 
days. Then, when the Fourth was well 
over, they dragged it out, refurbished it, 
and put it back where it belonged. 

After this, a close watch was kept by 
Bennington on ‘‘the New Bunker can- 
non,’’ as it came to be called, and more 
or less bad blood was developed between 
the towns. The Bennington boys would 
call out insulting remarks like this: 

“Say you! You New Bunker fellers 
better let our cannon alone!”’ 

‘oTain’t your cannon!” 

‘‘Like to know why?” 

‘“?Cause ’tain’t. That’s why.” 

‘“?Tis so. You come over here again, 
an’ we’ll duck you, same as we ducked 
the cannon. Then you’ll be huntin’ for 
yourselves—and you can’t find yourselves 
neither—no more’n you could find the 
cannon the other night. Ha, ha, ha!” 

This sort of thing was hard to bear, 
and Esek and Lemuel vowed that before 
the next Fourth of July should come 
around, they would have that cannon or 
‘‘perish in the attempt.”’ 

As the next June wore on, they gath- 
ered their mates together again, and 
again swore them -to eternal secrecy. 


Then they went over to Bennington on - 


another dark night—the most determined 
army that ever fared forth to battle— 
but, though that cannon had been in its 
place only two days before, as one of 
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the boys had seen ‘“‘with his own eyes” 
—again the ‘‘cute” Bennington boys 
had been too smart for them, and the 
old gun was missing. 

Esek and the others could hardly be- 
lieve their senses—but after a fruitless 
search of two hours or more, they with- 
drew to a saw mill not far away, to ‘‘con- 
sult,’ like the great defeated of old, 

What reinforcement they might gain from hope, 

If not, what resolution from despair. 

It transpired later that the cannon was 
at that moment buried beneath the very 
pile of sawdust against which some of 
them leaned as they talked, and that cer- 
tain Bennington boys, who had only just 
completed the somewhat arduous task of 
secreting the big plaything, were perched 
among the sawmill beams and overheard 
every word that was said ! 

After this, the little taunts along the 
roads became more bitter than ever. 

**Heard you New Bunker fellows gave 
us a call t’other night,’’ a Benningtonite 
would chuckle out. 

“You wait a little and we’ll give you 
Hail Columbia!” New Bunker would 
retort fiercely. 

“Heard you sat down on our sawdust,”’ 
another would say slyly. 

“Vlisawdust youif you don’t shut up!” 
New Bunker would snarl back. 

‘*Lucky the old gun didn’t explode just 
then or you’d have blown sky high.”’ 

‘We'll blow you sky-high, if you don’t 
quit hiding our cannon!” 

‘Your cannon! How long since!” 
Bennington would mock jauntily. 

And so it went on, month after month. 

Snow fell before the gun was put back 
this time—but somehow or other the 
Bennington boys managed to get it into 
its old place just before a great storm 
came. They felt pretty sure that even 
the wrath of New Bunker could not stir 
that gun until the ‘“‘good going” should 
come again in May or June—and so it 
proved. 

By this time, the two towns were, as 
the saying runs, ‘‘mad clear through” 
over the innocent old cannon. New 
Bunker vowed that, soon or late, it would 
have that precious trophy. Bennington 
vowed, with equal spirit, that no power 
on earth should ever wrest it from her. 

The older men in New Bunker coun- 
seled against any effort to capture the 
bone of contention the following year. 

“Wait till things calm down a little,”’ 
they advised. ‘‘They’ve gota watch set 
there. They’ve organized—and all the 
young fellows of Bennington are taking 
turns at standing guard over our cannon. 
Wait till that blows over. They can’t 
keep it up forever.” 

It was a fact that the cannon was sys- 
tematically guarded—and, with all their 
anger, New Bunker could not help feeling 
rather grand over the value set upon its 
treasure. 

Not until 1800 did New Bunker make 

another dash for its gun. An elaborate 
scheme was formed, but the dozen or 
more young men engaged in the movement 
observed the strictest secrecy. The third 
day before the sally arrived—and every- 
thing looked prosperous. 
_ “We're going to have the biggest Fourth 
that New Bunker ever saw,’ boasted Esek 
to Lemuel. ‘ We’ll beat out any muster 
that ever happened !”’ 
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The old cannon was standing on the 
Bennington green at that time, but the 
very day before the sally was to take 
place, one of the boys went over to ‘“‘make 
sure’’—and, lo! the coveted relic had 
again disappeared. 

The news spread like wildfire through- 
out the town—and the next day nearly 
every inhabitant of New Bunker laid 


aside his employments and went to Ben-~ 


nington to ferret out the hiding-place of 
the old gun—but those who knew guarded 
their secret well. 

Surreptitiously some dragged the mill 
pond. Others overturned every pile of 
sawdust for miles around. If, for months 
afterward, a New Bunker man were seen 
poking in a hedge or a wall or a woodpile, 
some insulting Benningtonian would call 
out, ‘‘Maybe you’re searchin’ for that 
cannon you call your’n—but ’tain’t there 
—and, what’s more, you can’t find it ’— 
and sure enough, they couldn’t. 

Ten years and more passed, and the old 
cannon was nearly forgotten. It had 
never been set up again on the Benning- 
ton green—and ‘‘out of sight’”’ is ‘out of 
mind.”’ 


With the beginning of the War of 1812, 


patriotism ran high throughout the land. 
New Bunker planned a mighty celebra- 
tion for the Fourth of July that season. 
Esek and Lemuel and most of the others 
who had tried to capture the old gun, 
were married by this time, and had chil- 
dren of their own. One day Esek’s eldest 
son, known as ‘‘ Little Esek,’’ went over 
to Bsannington to visit certain cousins 
there of his own age, and they had a 
long play in the barn. The fresh hay had 
not begun to come in, and the great 
““mows ”’? were uncommonly low. In one 
of the bins, Little Esek struck something 
hard. Pulling off the loose hay which 
covered it, there stood revealed—a queer 
old cannon ! 

That night the little boy told his father 
about his adventure. The child had only 
vaguely heard the stories of the gun 
which had nearly caused a civil war be- 
tween peaceful neighbors. It had not 
occurred to him that the rusty cannon in 
the hay was anything wonderful. 

“Ah, ha!’’ chuckled Esek, senior. 
‘““That’s where the old thing has been all 
these years, is it! Cousin Jabez bought 
that farm from old Sampson’s son, after 
the old man died three years ago.- There 
must have been hay in the bin from that 
day to this. This is probably the first 
year when the hay has been low enough 
for the old gun to poke its nose out. 
Jabez didn’t know he was buying the old 
cannon—and the Sampsons must have 
forgotten it. Well—there’s not a mo- 
ment to lose.”’ 

He harnessed his horse and went forth. 
The old fire had been rekindled within 
him as he heard the child’s tale. 

He found all of the heroes of the earlier 
raids more than ready to undertake an- 
other, especially when the prospect of 
success seemed so bright. 

“Wecan’t move too fast,’”’ Esek had said 
to each of*them. ‘If you want a secret 
kept, finish it up as soon as possible.” 

It was a proud and happy party that 
came into New Bunker at dawn the next 
day, dragging behind them the “old, orig- 
inal’’ New Bunker cannon. 

A great granite bowlder stood on the 
villagegreen, To this, with strong chains 
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they riveted their long-desired treasure 
Then : 
How they shouted! What rejoicing! 
How the old bell rent the air! 

The celebration that year was truly 
the very grandest which the town had 
ever known. 

‘‘Heard you lost one 0’ your cannon, 
over there to Bennington,’’ New Bunker 
would say slyly, when he met a neighbor 
on the road. 

“Sho, now, you don’t say!’’ Berining- 
ton would retort. ‘‘ We’ve got so many, 
we hadn’t missed it.’’ 

“You’ve put an awful sight o’ muscle 
and elbow grease into that cannon in 
times past for something you don’t miss,’” 
New Bunker would remark sarcastically. 
‘*Must ’a’ been a heap o’ trouble dippin’” 
it in an’ out o’ millponds, an’ buryin’ it 
up in sawdust an’ hay, an’ one thing’n 
other. O, no! You don’t miss it a mite, 
you don’t! ’’ 

The laugh this time was all on Benning- 
ton—and there it remains to this day. 
For, though the Bennington boys came 
over one black August night and ham- 
mered and sawed away at the old cannon, 
those rivets and those solid handmade 
chains, and that vast bowlder, which must 
have weighed twenty tons or more, were 


_ too much for them. They had to go home 


without their prize, amid the sardonic 
laughter of certain New Bunkerites, who 
had been watching for just that situation. 

Even in this remote century, New 
Bunker swells with pride over that old 
cannon; and every Fourth of July it is 
charged ‘‘to the muzzle’ with powder 
and ‘‘goes off ’’ with a roar which shakes 
to their foundations the grudging, envious 
hills of Bennington, six miles and more 
away. 


The Bird’s Lullaby 


‘* Hush! hush! hush! ” 

Sings the beautifal big brown thrush 
To his drowsy mate on the nest, 
With the warm eggs under her breast. 
‘* Hush! hush! hush! ’”’ 

Sings the beautiful big brown thrush. 


** Hark! hark! hark! 

How the bright brook runs in the dark! 
It will not stop nor stay, 

It never will lose its way— 

Hark! hark! hark! : 

How -the bright brook runs in the dark! 


** Still, still, still, 

The white moon sits on the hill. 
Her face is kind and fair 

In the mist of her,silver hair. 
Still, still, still, 

The white moon sits on the hill. 


** Sleep, sleep, sleep, 
Till the young day comes to peep, 
Till his rosy fingers touch 
The nest that I love so much, 
Till the young day comes to peep— 
Sleep, sleep, sleep! ”’ 
“gilanche M. Channing. 


There’s nothing really to spelling. It’s 
just an idiosyncrasy. If there really was 
anything useful in it, you could doit by 
machinery—just the same as you can add 
by machinery, or write with a typewriter, 
or play the piano with one of these things 
with cut paperin it. Spelling is an old- 
fashioned hand-powered process, 2nd as 
such doomed to disappear with the march 
of improvement.—Hugene Wood. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Ethics of the Roman Propaganda 


The Baroness von Zedtwitz was the 
Miss Caldwell who gave so liberally to 
the foundation and endowment of the 
Catholic University at Washington. Her 
recent conversion from Romanism has 
been largely minimized or even contra- 
dicted in the interests of Roman Catholic 
self.satisfaction. Her book, The Double 
Doctrine of the Church of Rome, has 
been called out by this attempt to make 
light of or deny the reality of her con- 
version. It describes her sincere attempt 
to find satisfaction in the communion of 
the Roman Church, her hope that more 
intimate acqaintance and devoted loyalty 
would bring peace and her disillusionment 
as she came into more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the motives and methods of 
the highest authorities in the Church. 

She asserts that in the ethical life of the 
Roman communion there are two teach- 
ings, one for the general mass of com- 
municants and for the world outside, the 
other, that which Pascal so pitilessly ex- 
posed and indicted in the Provincial Let- 
ters, for the central authorities and the 
initiated. 
the Church defends itself against attack. 
With the esoteric it carries on the inner 
politics and the secret propaganda of its 
life in the world. ‘‘What was then,” 
she says, ‘“‘conclusively proved against 
the moral teaching of the Jesuits is essen- 
tially true of the whole Roman Church. 

. The comforting assurances of Filiu- 
tius, Molina and Lessius, that simony is 
not a crime, ‘if you direct your motive,’ 
that homicide is fully justfied, ‘when 
committed to avenge an affront,’ have 
never yet been officially disowned by 
Rome,”’ 

And again she says: ‘‘The standard of 
veracity in the Church of Rome differs 
seriously from that used by moralists in 
general. The principal and most infiu- 
ential guide upon questions of morals in 
the Roman Catholic Church, is always 
Alphonsus de Liguori, who is not only 
a saint of the Church (since 1836) and 
declared by the fact of his canonization 
to be perfectly sound in all his doctrine, 
but is also a ‘‘Doctor”’ of the same 
Church (since 1871), which means that he 
is one whose teaching deserves to be 
accepted and followed by every one. 
His work on Moral Theology is accord- 
ingly the standard now in use, and the 
others currently employed adopt its prin- 
ciples. Here is what he lays down on the 
subject of speaking the truth. ‘‘(1) Every 
kind of equivocation or quibbling which 
just comes short of direct lying, but: is 
intended to deceive the hearer, and does 
in fact deceive him, is always lawful 
for ‘a just cause’, An example of each 
kind will help to make the matter plainer. 
A man asked if a particular thing [be 
true, which he knows to be true, but 
does not wish to admit, may lawfully 
reply, ‘I say, No,’ meaning thereby only, 
‘I utter the word No’, and not, ‘I de- 
clare that the thing did not happen.’ 
A witness, asked if a prisoner has com- 
miitted a certain crime, is allowed to 
deny it, if the act be one which he him- 
self does not think criminal; and if the 
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crime be a hidden one, so that no one 
knows the facts except the criminal and 
the witness, the latter is not only allowed 
but bound to say that the accused did 
not commit it. These are actual cases 
put by Liguori himself (Theol. Mor., 1V., 
151-167) and are a fair sample of scores 
of others.’’ 

These are samples of grave accusations 
against the governing element in the 
Roman Catholic Church and as deliber- 
ately and dispassionately made as they 
are grave. The author’s undoubted ac- 
quaintance with the inner circle of life in 
that Church, her unblemished character 
and the courage which it required for her 
to repudiate the teachings and the serv- 
ice of years and the grief and horror of 
her friends, give her charges a weight 
which it is not easy to disregard. Her 
little book is a challenge which it will 
be impossible to suppress and which we 
think the Church which she has aban- 
doned so sorrowfully and so courageously 
cannot afford to pass over in silence. 


(The Double Doctrine of the Church of Rome, by 
Baroness yon Zedtwitz. pp. 63. F. H. Revell Co. 35 
cents net.) 


Coniston 


Mr. Winston Churchill has extended the 
geographical range of his stories to New 
Englandin Coniston. Thesceneisin New 
Hampshire in the early seventies, with 
glimpses of Washington and Boston in 
which President Grant is made to appear 
and take a part in the development of the 
plot. The career of a political ‘‘boss,”’ 
who begins by corrupting and capturing 
one of the hill towns, is depicted and there 
are some amusing pictures of his general- 
ship in town and state politics, including 
what we understand to have been a his- 
toric scene in the legislature. The success 
of the story is that Mr. Churchill makes 
us understand and sympathize with the 
higher side of the character of this man, 
drawn out by his memory of love for a 
woman and his deep and unselfish affec- 
tion for an adopted daughter. 

One looks to Mr. Churchill for an en- 
gaging love story, and in these pages he 
has given us two—the history of mother 
and daughter. In neither case does the 
course of love run smooth, but in the lat- 
ter it comes to a satisfying end after the 
good old fashion. And both the Cynthias 
are careful and enjoyable studies of New 
England character a generation apart. 
The accessory characters are well sub- 
ordinated and diversifed and true to the 
soil. Yet the effects are produced with 
no forcing of the notes of oddity or dia- 
lect. On the whole, this seems to us the 
strongest and most lasting of the author’s 
books thus far. Mr. Churchill has meas- 
urably shaken himself free from the yoke 
of the serious historical chronicler, if not 
entirely from the hindrance of self-con- 
sciousness, and tells his story for its own 
sake and for love of the characters. 

In these pages also we have another 
type in fiction of New England life—a 
type which is quite different from any 
which the story writers have hitherto 
given us. If the outstanding qualities 
and peculiarities catch and engage the 


attention—as they must in an art where 
emphasis of humor is needed to give char- 
acter to the pages—yet the reader does 
not feel that he is living in an abnormal 
world or with unreal people. The book 
is effective and pleasing and will make a 
wide appeal. We wish a final revision of 
the pages might have spared us some bits 
of careless English, such as ‘‘ Mahogany 
bookeases filled with such authors who 
had chosen to comply with Miss Lucretia’s 
somewhat rigorous censorship ’”’ and Rob- 
ert’s declaration to his lady, ‘‘For ] am 
determined that you will be my wife.” 


* Coniston, by Winston Churchill. pp.548. Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 


RELIGION 


gra rsscenney of mare Morality, by Rev. 
Bruce, D. D. pp. 407. E. P. Dutton & 
oe. G3. 50 net. 


** All our duties are duties that knit, us to our 
fellow-creatures,” therefore Christianity has 
its social aspects and cannot be rightly un- 
derstood from the individualistic standpoint 
alone. These Croall Lectures, delivered in 
Edinburgh in 1903-04, discuss these social 
aspects. To an American some of the argu- 
ments may seem provincial and unconvincing, 
e. g., those concerning an Established Church, 
But the lectures abound with information and 
the chapters on The Family, Marriage, Pub- 
lic Morality, and The Ethics of War are espe- 
cially valuable. An extended section on gam- 
bling is important and timely. 

A Quiet Talk About Higher Criticism and 


the Bible, by EK. H. Byington. KHnterprising 
Pub. Cv., Beverly ! Mass. Paper, 10 cents. 


A sober, well- balaneed, aptly illustrated and 
reassuring treatment of Higher Criticism. 
Mr. Byington accepts many of the conclusions 
of conservative critics, but makes it clear 
that the Bible still stands as the supreme 
record of God’s self-revelation. So satisfac- 
tory was this sermon to his own people that 
Mr. Byington was induced to publish it. We 
wish it might be put into the hands of many 
in our churches who want to know what the 
Higher Criticism is and how it bears on Chris- 
tian faith. 

A Guide to the Lives of Christ for English 

Headers, by William Bancroft Hill. Pa er. 

sali 40. Edwin S. Gorham, Fourth Avenue, 
In the multitude of names of those who have 
written of the life of Christ the beginner and 
the general reader find themselves confused 
and puzzied. Professor Hill has done a need- 
ful work, therefore, and done it admirably, 
in this brief study and estimate of the posi- 
tion and aims of the books which have been 
written on the theme. He gives a clear ac- 
count of the progress of modern knowledge 
and opinion and of the qualities and probable 
degree of usefulness of lives of Christ in 
German, French and English. 


ew 


TRAVEL 


_ Peasant Life in the ao Land, by Rev. ©. T. 
oe R.G. 8. pp.321. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The author has been long a missionary in 
Palestine and describes the state of the peas- 
antry from intimate personal acquaintance. 
He emphasiz3s the fact that generalizations 
from the customs or traditions of one locality 
are unsafe, since peasant life in Palestine 
shows the widest local variations. He has 
gathered much illustrative material for the 
study of the Scriptures which becomes avail- 
able by a good index; and helpful illustrations. 
Baedeker’s Great Britain. 


stots The 
pp. 46r Imported by as. Sertbrioy 8 
3 $3 00 and $2.10 each ni 


New editions of these indtepeueants guide- 
books brought up to date by careful editing 
and additions. 


The Museums and Ruins of Rome, by Walther 


pte and Heinrich Hole 2 vols. pp. 
326,183. E. P. Dutton & Co. ' $3.00 net. 


A usefal handbook which combines the Ger- 


x 
“ 
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man thoroughness of knowledge with a broad 
Overlook over the whole field of art. The 
illustrations are chosen from the museums of 
all Europe to illustrate similar or inferior ex- 
amples in the Roman galleries. The arrange- 
ment of the second volume is chronological 


and brings the ruins into historic order for 
study. 


Three Men in a pa Car, by Winthrop E. 


Searritt. pp. 268. #. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 


Mr, Searritt isan enthusiast on motoring and 
devotes these pages to advice for American 
motor car travelers in Europe and a defense 
of the rights of motor car drivers on the roads 
of Americz. Nota little personal experience, 
sometimes of an amusing kind, adds to the 
interest of the story. The companionship of 
& man who seems always to be in high spirits 


_ is enj>yable, 


EDUCATION 


My Little Boy, by Carl Ewald. pp. 120. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 


A father’s narrative and study of his first 
boy’s childish experiences. It belongs in the 
field of education but also has the charm of 
good literature. The father learns from and 
with his son. Together they face the difficul- 
ties and temptations of the world as compan- 
ions. This attitude of the father working with 
the boy all wise fathers learn, but not many 
could narrate their experiences with so much 
insight and humor. Without agreeing with 
all that the pages contain, lovers of childhood 
will gain pleasure and suggestion from the 
book. 

pega tae by Mrs. Theodore W. Birney. pp. 

F. A. Stokes Co. $1 00 net. 

The. ieee of the National Congress of 
Mothers shows in this book more than a theo- 
retical knowledge. She surveys comprehen- 
sively the broad field of child life in the home, 
at school, on vacation, and gives wise counsel 
touching its physical, mental and spiritual de- 
velopment. Itis one of the most helpful vol- 
umes of its class which we know and has a 
Christian tone. 

Childhood and Growth, by Lafayette B. Men- 

del. pp. 55. F.A. Stokes Co. 60 cents. 
A paper read before the Mothers Club in New 
Haven. Professor Mendel puts in clear form 
the necessities of food and clothing in the in- 
fant’s first months of life and what he says 
will be helpful and instructive to mothers. 


Robert Louis Stevenson ete by Catherine 
T. Bryce, introduction by F. Spaulding. pp. 
88 has. Seribner’s Sons. 4" cents net. 
Stevenson’s poems of child life are the best of 
reading for children and they are accompanied 
with beautiful colored pictures here But for 
the rest we cannot recommend the book. The 
principle of taking works of literary art and 
picking them to pieces for instruction in the 
mechanics of the mother tongue is essentially 
vicfous. To explain and amplify a work of 
art as a school task or otherwise, except in an- 
swer to a child’s own urgency, is to rob the 
‘child of that training in imagination which is 
much more immediately important than the 
wstudy of English, 


Other Books Received 


THE PRECIOUS AND SACRED WRITINGS OF 
MARTIN LUTHER, edited by John Nicholas 
Lenker, D.D. Vol. XI. pp. 412. Lutherans in 
All Lands Co., Minneapolis. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT AND FAMILIAR HYMNS 
AND TUNES WITH SELECTIONS AND Forms. 
pp. 396 Am. Tract Soc. 

LECTURES ON HOMILETICS, by Henry C. Graves, 
D.D. pp.156. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. 

THE VINE OF SIBMAH, by Andrew Macphail. pp. 
432. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE INVISIBLE BOND, by Eleanor Talbot Kinkead. 
pp. 513. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

THE TREASURE TRAIL, by Frank L. Pollock. pp. 
367. L.C. Page & Co. $1.25. 

THE Exopvus, by Francis Everard Roche. pp. 299. 
Richard G. Badger. 

WHAT WouLp ONE HAveE—A Woman’s Confes- 
sion. pp. 260. J. H. West Co., Boston. $100. 

TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN, by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Edited by J. H. Castleman. pp. 
223. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 

THE PALMER Cox BROWNIE PRIMER. Text by 
Mary C. Judd, pictures by Palmer Cox, grading 
and editing by Montrose J. Moses. pp. 108. Cen- 
tury Co. 

THE MissES MAKE-BELIEVE, by Mary Stuart 
Boyd. pp. 863. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 
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The Godlike Virtue of Forgiveness 


(Y. P. 8. C E. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 8-14 Forgiving and Being os 
given. Matt. 6: 14,15. 

A summit in Christian life. When a man 
has reached the point where he has completely 
forgiven those whom he thinks have despite- 
fully used him, he is pretty well on in the 
Christian life, or as the Seotch say, ‘‘ far 
pen.’’ The world is full of tolerably good 
Christians who practice honesty, purity and 
kindness, but who down deep in their hearts 


are cherishing a private grudge or enmity. 


What is the trouble with certain communities? 
An unforgiving spirit leading to outward acts 
of reprisal, or the free indulgence in gossip or 
even slander. What is the matter with many 
achurch? Disunion, inefficiency, alienations, 
bickerings because some of the members—and 
maybe they sit in the broad aisle—were un- 
justly treated by others of the members per 
haps a dozen years ago? I have in mind an 
authentic case of two sisters, both prominent 
in Sunday school work and useful in other 
departments of the church, who were not on 
speaking terms year after year. 


Why so hard to forgive? Because we all 
feel entitled to certain rights and when they 
are trampled upon the native sense of injustice 
rankles. We feel that the thing done or the 
word said was so unworthy and hateful that 
we should not be manly if we did not resent it. 
This is why we react and rebel. 


Forgiveness allies us with God. But God 
has been forgiving his enemies age on age, 
making his sun tio rise on the evil and on the 
good and being kind toward the unthankful 
and the evil. Jesus on the cross said, ‘‘ Father 
forgive them,” and his entire life was one of 
forbearance and magnanimity toward his foes. 
Hard as it is to forgive we cannot take rank 
with Jesus, we cannot be perfect as the Heav- 
enly Father is perfect if we shrink from the 
Christian duty of forgiveness. But when- 
ever we have risen to this height of* magna- 
nimity and have been able really to overlook 
the slight or the insult, have we not been re- 
warded with a sense of having entered more 
deeply than ever before into the fellowship 
of Christ and into alliance with God? 


Balancing our own sins. If we were free 
from fault ourselves we might perhaps stand 
upon the merits of our own character and de- 
mand abstract justice and mete it out to all 
who have offended us. But who is proud of 
his record or conscious when he looks deep 
into his heart of unfailing rectitude? How 
are we going to take care of our own sin? 
Somebody finds it just as hard to forgive us as 
we find it to forgive somebody else. The mo- 
ment we begin to forgive, God, who is our 
greatest creditor, forgives us and the men 
whom we have wronged will be more likely to 
alter their disposition toward us if they know 
that we have joined the ranks of the forgiving 
and the magnanimous, 


The object in view. Later on in this Gospel 
Matthew reports Jesus’ specific instructions 
to disciples who feel themselves wronged. 
One is to seek a private interview with the 
offender and tell him just how you feel. What 
a deal of trouble would be saved if we fol- 
lowed this injunction rightly, if before we 
told any one else we went straight to the per- 
petrator of the wrong and tried to right mat- 
ters. Jesus says again that the end in view is 
to *‘ gain thy brother.’’ Does that object ani- 
mate us? Do we really want to win over the 
man who has done us wrong, to reinstate him 
perhaps in our friendship and confidence, to 
regain his love and esteem? In other words, 
how much do we care and how much will we 
sacrifice in order to keep on happy terms with 
all our brother men? 


bo 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 1,Sunday. Anguish and Praise.—Ps. 22. 

Here are the words which our Lord took 
upon his lips in the final anguish of the cross 
and the prophecy of the division and allotment 
of his garments. This depression and dismay 
are still far removed from despair and loss of 
faith. God’s delays are not refusals. Some- 
times we have to say to ourselves, ‘‘ This is 
trial time: now, if ever I am to put my faith 
to use.” For what would be the worth of a 
faith which could only be taken out, like a deli- 
cate garment, in fine weather? 

Be not far from me, O God, in my experi- 
ence of trial and distress, but let my faith be 
reality and not pretense. Restore unto me 
the bright shining ef Thy presence and the 
joy of Thy salvation that I may live effectively 
and joyfully in Thy service all the day long. 


July 2. Clothed Upon.—2 Cor. 5: 1-10 

Most men think.of death as a deprivation— 
the giving up of what interests and occupies 
their thoughts—but the Christian thinks of it 
as enlargement. Our habitation waits and 
with it we are to be clothed upon. But re- 
member that its nature depends upon our 
earthly choosing [v. 10]. Weare spinning the 
threads from which the garment of our eternal 
life is woven. Contrast the riches of Paul’s 
faith in immortality with its mere shadow in 
yesterdiy’s psalm. Read y. 9 as in the mar- 
gin: ‘‘ Wherefore we are ambitious, whether 
at home or absent, to be well-pleasing unto 
Christ.’’ 


July 3. The Ministry of Reconciliation.—2 

Cor. 5: 11-21; 6: 1-10. 

Here is the heart of Paul’s theology—God in 
Christ reconeiling the world unto himself. It 
is the living Christ with whom we come into 
relation. The pictare of the Gospels is but a 
prelude to his risen life. ‘‘ We are ambassa- 
dors,’”’ was written to the rank and file of the 
Church. Itis no monopoly of priests or min- 
isters. When the witness to God’s reconciling 
work is left to the ministry alone, the Church 
becomes powerless and inert. 


July 4. Separation.—2 Cor. 6: 14-18; 7: 1-4. 

How far shall separation of spirit find ex- 
pression in withdrawal from the common 
business and social companionships of life? 
There is no answer here which can be con- 
strued into a rule. Let us make sure of the 
inner separation unto God which makes us his 
sanctuaries. It is lukewarm devotion which 
turns relations with unbelievers from testi- 
mony to a snare. 


July 5. Ministering to the Saints —2 Cor. 9: 

1-15. 

Paul is never ashamed to ask contributions 
from the churches. Yet most of the members 
were among the poor. Nor does his dignity 
object to the emulation between the different 
churches for their common end. God loves 
cheerful giving, but the way to give cheerfully 
is to give. The joy often comes after, not be- 
fore the gift. 


July 6. Paul’s Hxperience.—2 Cor. 11: 16-33. 

Note the loving irony. God has not called 
us to such venturings and sufferings as Paul 
knew, but of two things we may be sure: that 
all we have and are must be at God’s disposal 
and that he will give us strength to bear all 
that he asks us to bear in his service. 


July 7. 
1-10 
We cannot enter into these high experiences 

which made Paul an apostle, we can only 

judge them by their fruits. Note how thg 
balance was kept. Paul, who had been ¢cqught 
up and heard unspeakable words, was also 
weak with a hindering bodily infirmity. The 
high spiritual experience was not incompatible 
with the acute reality of bodily suffering. Nor 
were his prayers for relief answered by deliy- 
erance. God’s power was perfected in weak- 


Visions and Revelations.—2 Cor. 12: 


ness. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


The Presbyterian Young Men’s Union 

This union has been in existence about four 
years and has done a marvelous work for the 
Presbyterian churches of Chicago. In fact it 
has made Chicago one of the great centers of 
Presbyterianism in the country. The story of 
this union and its work was told in the Con- 
gregational Ministers’ Meeting Monday morn- 
ing. Mr. Andrew Stevenson, its president 
and the man to whose energy, skill and native 
good sense its success is largely due, modestly 
told what had been done. The aim has been 
to have as few organizations in the churches 
as possible. Experience has demonstrated 
that union can be secured through a Bible 
class under a competent leader better than in 
any other way. In connection with these 
classes are baseball clubs, social unions, de- 
bating societies, ete., but the prominent idea 
is the study of the Bible. This kind of union 
has taken the place of previously existing 
unions and the new ones are federated and 
hold their mass meetings five or six times a 
year. Older men are not excluded although 
the organization is primarily for young men, 
In connection with the Presbytery of Chicago 
there are at present 102 unions and of the 
9,800 men in the churches of the presbytery 
over 3,500 arein the Young M3n’s Union. Not 
only has the result been to promote acquaint- 
ance, deepen the interest in Bible study, but 
greatly to increase the interest in the work of 
the church. Attendance now at the churches 
is made up of a larger proportion of men than 
formerly. At many of the churches there are 
more men present than women. This is es- 
pecially true in the evening. Mr. Stevenson 
‘was emphatic in his approval of the organiza- 
tion and in the expression of his desire that a 
similar organization be introduced into the 
Congregational churches. Its success depends 
upon_the absence of machinery, and the defi- 
niteness of purpose with which the young 
men band themselves together. The young 
men in our own churches have already begun 
a similar movement, and if they are sustained 
in it as they should be by the churches there 
is no reason why the success of the Presby- 
terians should not be repeated with us. The 
rapid and almost astonishing growth of the 
young men’s Bible class in the California 
Avenue Church, shows what may be done 
when pastor and people are in earnest. Mr. 
Lloyd E. Harter, president of our Young 
Men’s Union is devoting himself to his work 
with enthusiasm and with the promise of 
abundant success. 


Asylums under Fire 


In this day of investigation public institu- 
tions will not escape. At Kankakee, accord- 
ing to rumors not always well/defined, matters 
have not been going on satisfactorily for sey- 
eral years. Recent events, however, have re- 
sulted in an attempt at investigation which 
ought to be thorough. One of the best wit- 
nesses to the enormity of pastitransactions is 
Rev. W. A. Evans, a Congregational minister 
whose home is in Plainfield, Ill. Mr. Evans 
has been an inmate both of the Elgin and 
Kankakee insane asylums, and if half that he 
reports is true both institutions should be 
thoroughly overhauled and new officials put 
in charge. Mr. Evans was not so insane dur- 
ing his incarceration as to be ignorant of what 
was going on, nor did he fail to write down in 
a shorthand peculiar to himself what he saw, 
heard and experienced. The story of this ex- 
perience he has prepared for publication, but 
its testimony against prominent men is so ap- 
palling that publishers shrink from putting 
it into circelation. But Mr. Evans has been 
permitted to give his testimony to the investi- 
gating committee which has met at Kankakee, 
and he has not hesitated to tell the story of his 
sufferings and the suiferings of others. He is 
living on ‘a farm, and is in fairly good health 


though in no condition to preach. He is a 
brilliant man though very nervous and excit- 
able. But his brethren believe him to be 
absolutely truthful. 


The Parochial School 


The author of the now famous book The 
Parochial School a Curse to the Church, ad- 
dressed the Congregational ministers Monday, 
June 18. He stated that not only are the 
Church and the Pope put above the country 
and the President, but the instruction given 
is inadequate and misleading. Loving the 
Church with his whole heart he wants to see 
her reform and made patriotic. In his effort 
he has the indorsement of men of great in- 
fluence, and in spite of his criticisms he re- 
tains his standing as a priest. Last Sunday 
he engaged the largest hall in Aurora. The 
contract was signed but after it had been 
published, owing to pressure from Catholic 
sources it is supposed, the owners of the hall 
canceled it. Immediately one of the largest 
churches in the city was placed at his disposal, 
and an audience which filled it completely 
listened to his masterly array of objections 
against the parochial school. Next Sunday he 
is to speak in Aurora again. Father Crowley 
is well educated, gentlemanly, with white hair, 
a ruddy face, sparkling eyes and a readiness 
at retort which gives him the advantage over 
most of those who appear against him. The 
ministers do not intend to take any part ina 
church quarrel, but some charges were made 
of so serious a natare, and some which con- 
cern so intimately the morals of the city, that 
a committee was appointed to consider them 
and report at some future meeting. 


Commencement at Beloit 


The great feature was the presence of ex- 
Pres. Edward D. Eaton, now of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt, who by special request preached the bac- 
calaureate, presided at the public exercises 
and signed the diplomas of the graduating 
class. The college has maintained its high 
standing under acting president Collie and is 
doing so well that although several persons 
have been considered as President Eaton’s 
successor, no one was chosen. Classes are 
now more than one hundred each, and are 
about as large as the present corps of teachers 
can properly instruct. Further increase should 
mean more professors and larger expense in 
administration. The college has more than 
met the anticipations of its founders, a few of 
whom, among them Dr. G.S. F. Savage, live 
to rejoice in what it has accomplished. He 
has been a trustee fifty-six years. Next week 
he will celebrate his eighty-ninth birthday. 
On account of his age and a difficulty in hear- 
ing he has resigned his position on the board. 
His associates, though accepting his resigna- 
tion, elected him honorary trustee for life. 
No man has done more for Beloit or for the 
theological seminary or for the growing insti- 
tutions of the West than Dr. Savage. 


Dr. Pearsons 


Dr. Pearsons is ready to pay $30,000 into the 
treasury of Yankton College July 1. This 
addition to the endowment of the college will 
be of great valae. President Warren, for a 
time at least, will be permitted to remain at 
homes and work among the students. Few 
men haye wrought harder than he for the 
money he has secured. Some college presi- 
dents secure gifts from a few wealthy men, 
but Yankton has a long list of names on its 
subscription list. This means, however, that 
the college has a large constituency and that 
its future is safe. Dr. Pearsons has given 
$10,000 to an evangelical Lutheran institution 
in Iowa which is, and long has been, render- 
ing excellent service for the Germans. But he 
will make no more gifts save to meet previous 
pledges till next spring. Dr. Pearsons is in 
his eighty-seventh year and though in good 
health wants to live quietly and to be spared 
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the annoyance of hundreds of appeals ta 
which he cannot respond. He has helped 
more than forty institutions, has studied their 
wants and their work aud knows just where 
he will give his money. Letters and personal 
visits are unnecessary. They will not benefit 
at all the cause they represent. 


Chicago, June 23. FRANKLIN. 


International Missionary Union 
CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y., JUNE 6-12 


A notable fulfillment of the Scripture prom- 
ise of protection from disaster was granted to 
the members of this union at its twenty-third 
annual conference when a terrible storm struck 
the surrounding towns, stripping trees of every 
vestige of leaves; leaving the ground as bare 
of crops as if they had never beer planted; 
breaking hundreds of panes of glass; leaving 
devastation and dismay in its train, but left 
Clifton Springs green and beautiful, an oasis 
in its stormy way. All the week it rained 
*‘in spots,” but the showers came at such 
hours that all sessions were held on time, and 
only once during the week were umbrellas 
really needed. 

Inside the tabernacle it rained all the week, 
a welcome shower of wit and wisdom, infor- 
mation and inspiration. How could it be 
otherwise, when over a hundred missionaries 
from all over the world are gathered “‘to take 
sweet counsel together ’”’ and tell of the won- 
derful works of God with such leaders as 
Hunter Corbett, Henry Otis Dwight, David 
McConaughy, J. Campell White, Edwin Mun- 
sell Bliss, our honored and beloved president, 
J. T. Gracey, not to forget Bishop Penick with 
his inimitable monkey stories for the children, 
who accuses the writer of making him out 
**just a monkey’s man.” 

A cordial welcome on behalf of the sani- 
tarium and the village, our host was followed 
by a scholarly Review of the Events of the Year 
on the Mission Field by Dr. Dwight. Each day 
the sessions were preceded by a quiet hour of 
prayer led by J. Campbell White, a period of 
rich blessing which left its impress on the 
day’s work. Four evening sessions were given 
to Evangelism in China; Revival Movements 
in India, Burma, ete ; The Conquering Christ 
in Non-Christian Lands; Christianity and 
Japan’s Leadership in the East, when stirring 
ten-minute addresses were made; while, as a 
tule, the morning and afternoon sessions were 
devoted to discussions of the work in these 
fields. One afternoon was given to the 
woman’s meeting, and on Saturday came the 
very popular ‘‘story meeting ’’ for children, 
with its curios and costumes, an hour of In- 


dian stories, by Egerton Young, followed by. 


a stereopticon lecture with wonderful word 
and screen pictures, by Karl Kumm of Eng- 
land and the Soudan. 

The annual sermon by Hunter Corbett, 
moderator of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, on The Marvelous Opportunity in 
the Awakening in China, was heard with 
intense interest by a large audience, which 
gathered in spite of the blackness of the skies 
which presaged the storm that fell lightly 
upon us, and so hardly all about us. 

At the annual election the names of Henry 
Otis Dwight, Orville Reed, Morris W. Innes 
and W. I. Chamberlain were added to the 
board. With the farewell meeting on the 
evening of June 12, closed one of the most 
powerful of these gatherings in its delibera- 
tions, resolutions and spirituality, setting in 
motion currents that shall reach out even to 
the confines of the earth. PY Gas 


The first lodge of Masons in the United - 


States, was organized in Boston in 1733. Last 
week the General Royal Archchapter held its 
thirty-third triennial convention in Boston, 
and reported sixty-three subordinate chapters 
with a total enrollment of 264,919 members. 


Le. 
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June in Maine 


June finds Maine a busy place Congregationally. 
it brings the spring meetings of the fifteen local 
conferences. So far as heard from they have been 
characterized by a spirit of good fellowship and 
of enthusiasm for work, while reports from the 
churehes have been encouraging. Two matters of 
general interest have been considered by all the 
conferences. The first related to the proposed 
change of time of holding the State Conference and 
the annual meeting of the Maine Missionary Society. 
At present the Missionary Society year closes Aug. 
31, and the anniversaries come during the fourth 
week in September. The proposition is to change 
the fiscal year to close March 31, to coincide with 
the year of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, with anniversaries coming in April or May. 
The vote has been unanimously in favor of the 
change. 

The second matter relates to the proposed federa- 
tion of the’ Congregational Conference with the 


Eastern Maine Conference of the Christian Church.. 


This is a small body of some twenty-five churches, 
less than half of which have pastors. There is no 
perceptible difference in the polity or beliefs of the 
two denominations. But while only one opinion is 
expressed as to union with any body of like faith 
with ourselves, 2 number of minor questions are 
raised upon various matters touched upon in the 
proposed compact of federation. The question will 
come up for discussion at the State Conference in 
Septembder and it is evident that mere sentiment 
for union or federation will not be allowed to con- 
trol the situation. 


FROM AWAY DOWN EAST TO THE FAR WEST 


Two bright and able young pastors are leaving 
Maine to join the army of workers in the West. 
These are Mr. C. W. Hawkesworth and Mr. H. G. 
Booth, both of whom graduate at Bowdoin College 
this month, having taken their theology first. Mr. 
Hawkesworth graduated from Bangor in the Class 
of1904. He supplied at Sunset, Freedom and other 
places during his course in Bangor, and for the past 
two years has been acting pastor of the Phippsburg 
church while studying in Bowdoin. He expects to 
go to the Pacific slope to take up a mission field of 
wide extent. Mr. Booth graduated from Hartford 
in the Class of 1904 and for two summers supplied 
at Portage. For the past two years he has been 
acting pastor of the two Vassalvoro churches. He 
also is considering Washington. These are young 
men of fine spirit and are to be depended upon to 
do good work wherever they may go. 

Two other Maine pastors graduate from Bowdoin 
College this year, both graduates of Bangor Semi- 
nary several years ago and both preachers of more 
than average ability. These are Rev. C. D. Boothby 
of Madison, and Rey. O. W. Peterson of Cornish. 
Both have filled other pastorates before going to 
these churches and are numbered among the rising 
men in the state. 

4Two other Bangor graduates, of three years ago, 
graduate from Bates College this season. These 
are Mr. E. A. Mann and Mr. D. L. Pettengill. Both 
are men of good ability who will do efficient work. 
Mr. Mann goes to Freedom and Thorndike, and 
Mr. Pettengill to Van Buven. 

Another Bates man who completes his course 
this month, Mr. A. D. Senter, graduate of both col- 
legiate and divinity schools, will take up the work 
in western Aroostook, formerly carried on by Mr. 
Poeton. y 

Twenty-two student and other summer workers 
are under appointment to occupy thirty to thirty- 
‘five preaching stations. One isan ordained pastor 
and ten are Bangor men. If these do as good work 
as their predecessors, it will be a large contribu- 
tion to the religious work of the state. x 

The need in certain frontier fields is for medical 
missionaries, or at any rate for men with some ex- 
perience of medicine who could render aid in case 
of sickness until a doctor could be secured. Some 
fields are thirty miles or more from a doctor. A 
case in point is, Matinicus Isle, twenty miles out 
to sea, where a new church has just been dedi- 
eated. The secretary of the Maine Missionary-So- 
ciety would like to hear of a good man for this at- 
tractive, promising field. 

Summer brings church dedications. The delight- 
ful services at Matinicus were followed by the ded- 
ication at Oxbow, June 28, and that at Grand Lake 
Stream comes shortly. 


Sec. Charles Harbutt, Portland 


Work among Italians, begun five months ago 
with Mr. Joseph Pariilo as lay missionary, is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Its two centers are Rum- 
ford Falis and Livermore Falls, and it consists of 
educational classes, Sunday school and preaching 
services. The last named are especially well at- 
tended. A notable feature is. the music furnished 
by an Italian band which Mr. Parillo has organ- 
ized. The great need is for a tent, to hold at least 
150 people, for summer use. Who has oue for 
which he has no present use, but would gladly give 
for such a work? Cc. H. 


Three Decades in Calais 


Thirtieth anniversaries in Maine pastorates are 
too rare to pass unnoticed, especially when based 
upon such ideal conditions as exist between Kev. 
Charles G. McCully and the church in Calais. Mr. 
McCully’s first pastorate was at Milltown, N. B., 
across the river from Calais. Thence he went to 
Hallowell, and after ten years was called without 
candidating to his present field on the strength of 
early acquaintanceship. 

During these years a pastorate has developed 
which for harmony and fruitfulness has been alike 
@ credit to pastor and people. Except for several 
extended trips abroad the pastor has ever been in 
his place by careful scholarship and thorough prepa- 
ration making his pulpit his throne, with a message 


REV. CHARLES @. MCCULLY 


that through changing years has commended itself 
to old and young. 

With a rule never to advertize even special sub- 
jects, the people have learned to infer that there 
would always be something worth coming to church 
for, while the only way to secure what they might 
count best was to come regularly. 

Ministering to the fourth generation of some of 
his Milltown parishioners, now leaders in the pres- 
ent field, Mr»McCully has made much of the pas- 
toral relationship, in which work he has been well 
seconded by his wife. i 

His interest in the wider field of denominational 
and other Christian work has been shown not only 
by ready and wise service for county and state, but 
by the large interest maintained by the church as 
shown by regular and increasing gifts to all our 
missionary endeavors. 

The civic life and general welfare of the city have 
found a warm friend in this worthy pastor and 
especially in his general management of the public 
library, of whose board of trustees he has been presi- 


dent for years. Best of all, this is only an anniver- . 


sary, not a termination of the pastorate, Although 
in his seventy-fourth year, the pastor works with 
an ease and enjoyment, both to himself and his 
people, unsurpassed in his earlier years, 
EL 


5 M. C,. 
Crumbs of News from the Kennebec’ 
Valley 


Along the Kennebec River are ice-houses that are 
cold—and churches that are not. Lewiston, Rev. 
P. F. Marston, is planniag to give Maine Congrega- 
tionalists a state conference next September with 
so many diamond things on the program that it will 
be voted “‘the best ever.” Incidentally it runs its 
young people’s meeting now as a“ parliament” and 
the pastor sits on the throne of the discussions. 
Auburn, High Street, Rev. G. Walter Fiske, has just 


Se 


lifted the next to the largest church debt in the 
state and is proportionately happy. So many in- 
quiries concerning the Pilgrim Young Men’s Frater- 
nity have come to the pastor that he has had to 
print his form of answer. It has invaded eleyen 
states up to date. Auburn, Sixth Street, Rev. Tel- 
esphore Taisne, has initiated a successful boys’ 
elub and of course is carrying it on, after the fash- 
ion taught the world by a Congregational minister, 
as a Knights of King Arthur Castle. 

Waterville, Rey. E. L. Marsh, is holding its Con- 
gregational head high and unsubmerged above the 
flood of Baptist waters and distributing evangel- 
istic enthusiasm throughout the state by means 
of its pastor’s interest in the forward movement. 
Augusta has called Mr. Evans from North Hamp- 
ton, N. H. Hallowell has had to surrender its leader, 
Rey. C. A. Wight, for a prolonged vacation brought 
on by over-devotion to all sides of the town’s life, 
including the library and schools as well as his own 
church. Bath, Winter Street, Rev. O. W. Folsom, 
holds the record for a long pastorate in these parts 
twenty-two years having rolled by since the present 
one began; and Bath has no man more beloved for 
his courtesy and Christian manhood than Mr. Fol- 
som. Bath Central, Rev. G. C. DeMott, proudly 
points to its yesper service, which has beena musical 
education for a whole city, and to its Young Woman’s 
League, which recenty sewed new hymn-books into 
the pews of the church. 

Moving a bit further away from the flowing waters 
of the Kennebec and Androscoggin your corres- 
pondent reports North Yarmouth, Rev. J. S. Rich- 
ards, which recently convinced us that for conference 
meetings there are no churches so bounteously 
profitable as the country churches. At this confer- 
ence a discussion of matters usually considered only 
in a tailor shop resulted in the defeat of a resolution 
asking all ministers to appear at conference “in 
their pulpit clothes.’’ At the same conference it 
was Cumberland Center, Rev. P. E. Miller, that had 
so perfect a system of reports from its various dele- 
gates as to shame all other churches in the dis- 
trict. Turner, Rev. Sumner H. Sargent, supports a 
woman’s missionary society that accomplishes so 
much as to raise the query whether it may not be 
possible sometimes for the widow who has only two 
mites, nevertheless to make because of her love 
a gift worth many talents of silver. New Gloucester, 
Rey. C. W. Rogers, listens to preaching from Sun- 
day to Sunday in which the leaders of modern 
thought are sympathetically interpreted to a coun- 
try audience as boldly as though the church stood 
next a college. 

Freeport, Rev. 8S. N. Adams, enjoys on the Atlantic 
coast the intellectual ministrations of one who is 
proud of his brother on the Pacific coast, the brave 
Adams of the First Churchin San Francisco. Gray, 
Rey. H. L. McCann, needs to change its name under 
its present pastor, for ‘‘ gray’ describes the color 
neither of the church life nor of its guiding shep- 
herd. If the sociologist from Iowa College wishes 
to see a village church that knows not the meaning 
of sleep, and hear a prophet whose enthusiasm is 
infectious, let him visit Gray and McCann! And 
Brunswick is emerging from mild educative spasms 
of institutional and liturgical hurly-burly into which 
she has been led by her present pastor and is con- 
tentedly and old-fashionedly admitting that after 
alla Maine Congregational parish lives to, for and 
from the Sunday morning sermon. Casco. 


Piscataquis County Letter 


The Piscataquis Conference is made up of eleven 
churches. Four of them are in other counties—Dex- 
ter, Garland and Millinocket in Penobscot and 
Jackman in Somerset. It is a land of ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent distances,’”’ and, in winter especially, news 
from the churches so far apart accumulates slowly. 

The Piscataquis Ministerial Association was re- 
organized at Brownville in March—only one of the 
old members being present—Rev. G. B. Hescock of 
Monson. Within a year nearly all the churches 
have had new pastors settled over them; hence, 
reorganization of the association became necessary. 
The annual meeting in November will be an all-day 
session, with a public service in the evening, whey 
visiting pastors will participate. So farasI 
this is a new departure in Maine. Tha 
will take the place of the autumn Som 
it has seemed best to discontinue, 
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Idaho’ 8 Opportunity and Need, 550 
Ideal, Loyalty to the Highest, 112 


Illinois, 1 

Immortality of Love, B28} Personal 
Expectations of, 529. 

Important Denominational Step, 

“ Ingine Cars,” First Ride on the, 

Os a A Great Manand a Great, ee 


Italians, Promising Movement for, 


Japan, Post Bellum Movements Fay 

Jee Gam, Word from, 

Jesus, Prayers of, 9; and the ‘Holy 
Spirit, 48; as a Son, 253; as the 
Head of ‘a _Famil ‘\ 290; as a 
Friend, 352; as a éighbor, 388; 
Christ, *¥inal and Supreme Au 
thority of, 489. 

Juvenile Jourt, New, 


540 
878 


876 
Kansas, Growth in, 593; City, Kan., 
‘A Double Celebration in, 929. 
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Labor Union Pro and Con, 707; 
Union, Some Impressions of a 
Central, 711. 

Laconia’s New Stone Chureh 

Lenten Lectures in the Old South 
Church, 335; Message, 351; Serv- 
ices, 436. 

Liberalism Reborn, British, 

Life’s Waiting Periods, 9lL 

Lincoin Memorial Sunday, 130; 
Lincoln 188. 

Liquor Problem, 
Study of the, 25 

Literature for Propagand 420: 

Lowell Installation, 505; ‘Ministerial 
Munic pal Reformer ‘in, 6 

Loweil’s Quartet of New Pastors, 


895 


Twenty Years’ 


730° 


ae 108, o28:; Ministers and Mar- 

a: 

Man ray a Husband, 653; Behind the 
Ballot, 812. 

Marietta’s New Two-Horn Church, 266: 

ne Retirement of Superintend- ‘A 


nt, 
Marshall Field and a Boy, 


196 
Martha’s Vineyard, On 548 
Massachusetts Closing Pastorates, 889 
Massachusetts’ Oldest Pastor,. 98- 
pak earns Primer, Wisdom from 

e 

Mecome, Story of Mary, 161,196, 226, 
Memorial, Rosy, 892° 
Men, Federated Work for, 421 


Men’s Mass Meeting, 352. 
meee e of the Modern Pul it, So- 
, 258; and Method, 35 
Methodist Fro estants and the Day- 
ton Council, 314; Protestants 
at Close Raz fe, 608. 
Mice and Men, 160- 
Michigan, 38 
Mingled Yarn, 396- 
Minister, Expenses ofa Country, 94; 
As a Business Man, 192. 
Minister’s Dog, 716 
Ministeis’ Attitude Toward Chureh 
Union, Boston, 333 
Ministry, Recruiting the, 512 
Minneapolis, Year in, 200 
Minnesota, Two New Churches in, 
466; Here and There in,.730, 
Missionary Boxes and How They 
Were Filled, 491; Festival, May, 
698; Propaganda, New Factors 
in, 775; Dollars Grew from Pen- 
nies, How. 893; Union, Interna- 
tioval, 922 
Mission Field, Congregationaliem AS 
It Works on the, 
Missions, in Rural Districts, Home, 
Missionary’ Ss Viewpee From a, 22 
Mitchell, Case of Professor, 
Mollie’s Terror by Night, 
Monkey aud the Captain, 655 
Moore, Henry Martyn, '334; H. 
“The Best ae Worker in ine 
United states,’ 
Morgan, Dr Cacnetonhe and His Re- 


juvenated London Lhureh, 647 
Mcther’s Silk Dress, 188 
Nancy’s Pride, 57 
Nation versus Corporation, 675. 


Nebraska, Two Promising Move- 
ments in, 275; Dedication at Ash- 
land, 501; crisis in, 584; Half 
Century ot Congregationalism in, 


Nebraska's Home Missionary Super- 
intendent Elect, 1 

Negro North and South, L 

New Hampshire, 267; *Churches, A 
Father of, 780. 

New Haven Letter, 

New Jersey Jottin: a, ae Associa- 
tion, Action of 

Newman, Stephen M. ’ 222,353 

New Testament Newly Tested, 452 

Newton, Rev B. Gwernydd, 115; Oir- 
cuit, From the, 665. 

New Year he erp babs 

New you Rape ore 70, St pray 
151, 200, 235, 274, "436 461, 
535, 349) 624) 646, eas? Ae 7 759, 
801,897, 926; Literary and Artis- 
tie Gucles in, 858. 

Hs, igus: Chureh Building Prob- 


bh 4 
Nichols, J esse G., 
Norfolk Conference’s Committee of” 
Orereletys 
North Dak: 
Northfield oes and Con, 


59 
vis 


54 


tee 
907 


Oberlin, Seminary Commencement 


at, 7 
Oberlin’s Slavic Department and the 
National Work, 190 
O’Conneil, Archigueg 601 
Ohio, On. ihe, 64 ity and Coun- 


try, 8 
Ohioans, 209 
Old Colony, In the 702 
Old Testaiuent and the Child, 459 


Opened Door, The, 786 
Others See Us, As, 
Out of the Ashes, 


Pacific Coast Sufferers, Prayer for 
the. 6.3; Theological Seminary, 625 
Parable of the Chureh in Sa! em, 610 
Parenthood, the Modern Heroism, 118 
Perish and Why He Stayed in It, His 
Parson’s Financial Experiment, 424 
Passion Week Topics. 575 
Pastor, First Aid io Selecting i 116 
Pastoral Ty ansfers, 314, 377, 627; - 
Helper, 563. 
Pastorates, Closin ng. 861 
Pastor’s Class in the Christian et 
Walla Walla, 209 


Patty’s Pe eee 120 
Peabody’s, Professor, Lectures in 

Germany, 357 
Pencilirgs, 10,113, 777, cd 
Pennsylvania, 


People Think, What Do the, 302 

People’s Meeting—Its pees ent 
and Mismanagement, . 455 

Porous 10, 74, 106,146, 211, 222, 
253, 352, 389, 421, 453, 485, 528, 
606, 638, 677, 709, 746, 770, 814, 
845, 878, 909. 

Philippine Islands, Religious Situa- 
tien in the,19; From a Mission- 
ary’s Viewpoint, 22. 

Phillips’s Two Decades, Dr., 

Pilgrimage, A Pious, 

Pity But Respect, Not, 
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Jate of Soup, 363 
Pleasant Words from Our Readers, 414 
Pleasure of Praising, Sweet, 753 
Polity to Conditions, Fitting, 910 
Postcard Plague, Picture, 885 
Poster, An Effective, 240 
Pra\er Always Auswered, True, 563, 

Meeting without a Leader, 659. 
Prayers of Jesus, 
Preaching, 12; to Boys, 579. 
Presbyterian Bicentennial, 660 
Probe and the Packers, 843 
Problems of Christ’s Church, 527, 
605, 636, 676, 708, 744; of Life, 
776, 812, 844, 876. 
Professor’s Chair, 83, 149, 322, 394, 
457,578, 651, 712, 817, 913. 
Propaganda, Literature for, 420 
Racial Discrimination at Southern 
Religious Assemblages, 9 
Real Boys, Getting Hold of, 320 
Religion of the Next Ninety Years, 291 


Religious Newspaper in the Twenti- 
eth Century, 285; Joornalism, 
Past and Present, 299; Journal- 
ism, Some Problems in, 341; 
Freaks in Business, 573; Histor- - 
ical Method, 595. 

Revelation in Fire, 675 

Revival in the Path of the Welsh, 53; 
Aiready Here, 177. 

Rhode Is!and Issue, A, 607 

Richard, Dr. Timothy, 710 

Risibles, 36, 68. 175, 238, 343, 561, 
625, 666, 799. 

Roosevelt Graces Howard Univer- 
sity’s Commencement, President, 
814; to Schoolgirls, President, 


85. 
Russia’s First Parliament, 676; 
Douma, 707. 


Sailors, Holiday Week for 69 

St Louis, New Work and Workers in, 469 

Sanders in Oklahoma, Secretary 860 

San Francisco, Outside of, 639; Late 
News from, 689. 


San Franci:co’s Resurrection, 6793 
Sarah Matilda’s Name, 614 
Schoolmaster, Black Belt, 642 
Seattle Dedication, 648 
Secrets of Many Hearts, 191 
Self-Pity, Evil of, 423 
Seminaries, Among the, 33, 239 
Sermons, 2 489, 532 
She Hath Done What She Could, 747 
Sheidon at Shawmut Church, Boston, 

ry 152 
Sick Child, : 426 
Slav as a Legislator, 744 


Slavs with Titus and Timothy, 
Among the, 847 

Smith, D.D., Arthur H.,11; at Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, Dr, Ar- 
thur, 114; Mrs. Jadson, 259; Me- 
oe Service to Mrs. Judson, 


re 

Sorrow, After a First Great, 87 

Social Quest in New Evgland, 779, 
815, 847, 879, 912. 

Social Service, New Branch of, 499 

Sovth Dakota, 239 


Southeyn Religious Assemblages, 
Racial Discrimination at, 419; 
Church, Promising, 472. 

Sparks from Other Anvils, 34,721, 763 

Spasmnodic Givers, Don’t Check the, 164 

Spirit, Books on the Work of the, 53; 
Filled Life, 221. 

Stanley Memorial Chapel, 

Statistical Story of Four States, 543 


Strenuous Life, 545. 

Student and His Sunday, 640; Volun- 
teer Movement, Some By-prod- 
ucts of, 387; Convention, After- 
math of the, 393. 

Su ject for Prayer, 343 

Study of Christian Work for Special 
Classes, 488 

Summer Centers, Two, 860 

Sun'tay Question in Connecticut, 
164; Schools in South Dakota, 
Planting, 784; School Leaders 
Co operating, 8381. 

Sunshine for Children, 823 

Symphonies in a Greek Theater, 500 

Syrian Guest, Re-enter the, 534 


TEMPLE, WM. H. G., Plymouth Ch., Cleveland, O., 
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Tangles, 58, 120, 197, 261, 310, 397, Utica’s New Temple of Worship, 893 
459, 537, 613, 685, 787, 851, 917. Valentines, Two, 229 
Taunton Letter, 314 Van Horn, Francis J., Preacher, 678 
Telephone, Church, 138 Vermont, 467 
Temperance, 13,237 Viewpoints, 54, 278, 421 
Testing a Grandfather, 262 Volunteer with a Vision, 115; Con- 
Tewksbury, Joseph H., 454 vention and the Negr), 446 
Tewksbury’s Retirement, Mr., 338 
Texas Panhandle, a Year’s Congrega- Waiting Gift, 2 326 

tional Growth in the, 96 Walker, Withdrawal of Professor, 660 
Theology in the Twentieth Century, Wanamaker’s Bequest, Mr., 34 

357; of Congregationalists, 744; Wanted—Two Hundred Dollars, 780 

of Congregationalists, Changes in Washington, Happenings in, 27, 148, 

the, 774 330, 509, 712, 848; Pastorate, 
Things, 685 Dignified and Fruitful, 222; On 
Toasts, Some Birthday, 3 289 the Wing through, 389; and 
Topics for Men’s Classes, 175,558,592 Northern Idaho, Eastern, 659; 
Torrey in Toronto, Dr.,124; and Dr. State, News of, 861. 

Cadman, Dr., 134. Week of Prayer, 176 
Toys I Remember, 161 Welsh Revival, In the Path of the, 53 
Tripartite Council, 47 Western Educators to Confer, 220; 
Tri-Union—Its Probable Effect on Field, Attractions of a, 235. 

Congregationalism, 682 What Bettina Stole, 362, 395, 429; 
Tri-Unity, Action as to, 734 Dogs Like, 686; Men Say, 56, 342; 
Trusts and Distrusts, 451 Might Have Been. 12; ** Would 
Tsilkas at Work in Albania, The, 298 Jesus Do,” Influence of the Q 1es- 
Tuskegee’s Notable Celebration, 578 tion, 147. 


Typica 
ter, 


Nineteenth Century Minis- * 


Where Are We, 748; We Are, 749; 
Do the Children Come from, 752. 
White, Mrs. F.O , In Memoriam of, a 


Ugliness, Blessed Be, 718 Whiting, D.D., Rev. Lyman, 

Understood, 193 Who Left the Door Open, 309 

Union, Impelling Forces toward William’s Post Card, 851 
Church, 7; Movement in Canada, Willmott, Benjamin A., 505 
Church, 15; Some Things to Be Wisconsin, 403 
Gained By, 250; Comment on the Woman Is Never Old, A, 228 
Tri-Denominational, 257; Move- Worcester, Tri-Unity in, 379; When 
ment, United Brethren View of Bay State Churches Meet in, 641. 
the, 356; Another Leader’s Esti- World in 1816, Look of the, 301; 
mate of, 356; Movements, 379; Tour, Novel, 833; Around, 408, 
Tri-Church, 470,478; Movement, 880. 
517; Only Road to, 812; at Close Wrinkles and Charm, 458 
Range, 816. 

United Churches, Name for the, 408; Yale Divinity Commencement, 865 
Brethren at Close Range, 649. Yarns, Knot of Pastoral, 153 


Unity, Three Denominations Moving 
toward, 50; of the Church, 636; 
in Concord Spirit, 661; in Dis- 
cussing Union, Spirit of, 881. 

Uppér Room, After the, 


77 


Mills; dedicatory prayer, Dr. Wm. Jones. 


Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, 782 

Y. M. C. A. in the Philippines, Good 
Work of the. 499 

Y. W.C. A., Important Action by the, 50 


In 


Church and Ministerial 


Calls 


BuaAtr, W. M., Yale Sem , to Christian Ch., Green- 
field, Ind. Accep's. 

BROowN, AMASA A., formerly of Creighton, Neb., to 
Gregory, S. D. Accepts, andis at work. 

Evans, DAvip H., formerly of North Hampton, 
N d., to First Ch., Augusta, Me. 

Fow Es, RAYMOND A., to remain another year at 
Greenville, Me. 

GALLAGHER, GEO. W., Geddes, S. D, to Hot 
Springs. Accepts. 

‘GODDARD, Louis A., Redding, Ct., to Baraboo, 
Wis. 

‘GOLIGHTLY, T. J., Yale Sem., to Bethany, Mo. 
Accepts. 

HANDY, JOHN C., formerly of Pittsfield, Ill, to 
Paola, Kan. Accepts. 

Miu, CHAS. L., Yale Sem., to Cream, Minn. Ac- 
eepts. 

HOPKIN, Rop’T, Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O., 
accepts call to Olivet Ch., Columbus, Wis. 

MeEvIS, MARTIN F., Southboro, Mass., to North 
Hampton, N. H. Accepts. 

MILLER, R. O., Yale Sem., to Dravosburg, Pa. 
Accepts. 

MITCHELL, GEO. W., Clarks, Neb, accepts call to 
Chadron, beginning Aug. 1 

PRITCHARD, H. ©., Yale Sem, to Christian Ch., 
Shelbyville, Ind. Accepts. 

ROWELL, WILFRID A., Yale Sem , to become ass’t 
pastor, United Ch., New Haven, Ct. Accepts. 

SCHEUERLE, J. A., Yale Sem., to Hartford, Vt. 
Accepts. 

SHARPE, PERRY A., Friend, Neb., accepts call to 
Lake View Ch., Chicago, Ill. 

STEWART, S. A., Yale Sem., to Mt. Washington, 
Ct. Accepts. 

‘TORREY, ELBRIDGEC., Dartmouth Coll., to Middle- 
ton, Mass., and also to Sheffield. Accepts the 
latter. 


Ordinations and Installations 


"ey, ALBERT B., Oberlin Sem, 7. Glenville Ch., 
(leyeland, O., June 19. Sermon, Rey. R. A. 
George; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. H. Lemmon, 
I J. Houston, John Stapleton and B. A. Williams. 

FOLEY, Roy W., Oberlin Sem., 0. Marblehead, O., 
Jue 11 Sermon, Rey. E. A. King; other parts, 
Drs. A. H. Currier, J. W. Bradshaw and Rev. 
Messrs. H. R. Core and Geo. Weir. 

‘GORTON, DEMPSTER D., o. Bridgewater, Ct., 
June 19. Sermon, Rey. F. A. Johnson; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. D. Chunn, J. H. Davis, 
iR. E. Carter, S. F. Blomfield, J. Hutchins and 
J L. R. Wyckoff. 


Restgnations 


WLAKELY, DAN’L W., Postville, Io., to take effect 
July 31. 

CROWE, FRANKLIN W., at N. Ridgeville, O., to 
accept the pastorate of Presb. Ch., Salineville. 
MEyis, MARTIN F., Southboro and Southville, Mass. 
MULLEN, MATTHEW, Ch. of the Redeemer, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

WOODBRIDGE. RICHARD G., Prospect Hill Ch, 
Somerville, Mass., is requested by church to 
withdraw his resignation but insists on renew- 
ing it. , ‘ 

Dismissions 
Hvep, EDwIn T., Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H., 


June.18. 
PHILLIPS, GEO. W., Rutland, Vt , June 18. 


Record ; 


June 13. 
Summer Supplies 


HALL, GEO., Yale Sem , at East Fairfield, Vt. 


Petsonals 


BIGELOW, E. VICTOR, Eliot Ch , Lowell, Mass , will 
spend the summer in Seattle, Wn., Rev. G. H. 
Johnson of Union Ch., Taunton, supplying his 
pulpit during July. 

BLAKE, HENRY A., and wife, were tendered a 
farewell reception by their church in Rochester, 
N.H. Mrs. Blake was presented with a Haviland 
dinner set and Mr, Blake with $100 in gold. 

HADLOCK, EDWIN H., formerly engaged in C. E. 
work in California, has recently been preaching in 
the First English Lutheran Ch. of San Franciso. 
His church was damaged by the earthquake and 
he intends to visit New England, delivering illus- 
trated lectures on the recent disaster for its 
benefit. 

Hopkins, W. H., Third Ch., Denver, Col., sails for 
England, July 19, to spend Augustin Great Britain. 

KINGSBURY, JOHN D., superintendent for the C. H. 
M. S. for New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Idaho, 
has been elected by the New York board of direct- 
ors to the superintendency of Oklahoma. 

LANGE, J. G, Kingfisher, Okl., for some years 
general missionary under Rev. J. H. Parker, has 
been granted leave of absence, to become financial 
agent of two Oklahoma academies, viz., Hastings 
and Carrier. 

LoBA, JEAN F., First Cong. Ch., Evanston, Ill , who 
was obliged to give up pastoral work early in 
January on account of a nervous infirmity, has 
greatly benefited by his Southern trip. With 
leave of absence until autumn, he hopes to return 
completely restored to health. 

MANWELL; JOHN P., and wife, N. Amherst, Mass., 
on the tenth anniversary of their wedding were 
given a chair and stand, $40 in money and other 
gifts by church and community. 

MATTHEWS, JOHN H., formerly ass’t pastor Old 
South Ch., Worcester, Mass., has been made as- 
sociate pastor with an increase of $300 in salary. 

Moxom, PHILIP S., South Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
will sail about the middie of July for six weeks 
in England. 3 

PINKERTON, WM. B., and wife, Wabasha, Minn., 
on the fifteenth anniversary of their wedding 
were presented by the ladies of the church with 
a cut glass water set and vase and a set of silver 
spoons. 

SPENCE, Jos. M. A., formerly of Green Bay, Wis., 
has satisfied the committee on fellowship for the 
Western Unitarian churches, and after the usual 
six months’ delay will doubtless be received into 
full Unitarian fellowship. 

Wooprow, Sam’L H., and family, Hope Ch., 
Springfield, Mass., sail for a six weeks’ visit to 
Europe, July 11. 


Chutches Organized 


STAMFORD and GREENWICH, CT., SWEDISH CH., 
rec., June 19. 


Dedications 


Lakota, N. D., Rev. P. J. Henness. House of 
worship dedicated with address by Dr. Sydney 
Strong of Oak Park, Ill. Supt. G. J. Powell se- 
cured in about forty minutes pledges for amount 
needed to dedicate free of debt. 

St. Louis, Mo., Reber Place, Rey. Earl Hewson. 
New edifice dedicated June 17; sermon, Dr. ©. S. 


eighteen months church reached self-supp ort, con- 
gregations increased largely, receipts doubled, 
new building completed. 


Annivetsaties 


BURLINGTON, CT., Rev. E. G. Stone. Centennial 
celebration of town closed June 17, with rededi- 
cation of meeting house, renovated at cost of 
$700, more than half of which came from former 
residents and friends. Rev. J. S. Ives, H. M. sec- 
retary for Connecticut, preached, adding interest 
by quotations from sermon preached by Rev. 
Jonathan Miller at the dedication Jan, 25, 1809. 
Other interesting features were addresses from 
former pastors and music by the Bristol Quartet. 
Collection amounted to $66, 

Corona, N. Y., Union. Silver jubilee reception 
accorded Dr. Wm. J. Peck (Congregationalist) , 
pastor twenty-five years. The people gave him 
$350 and the C. E. Society a silver fruit tray and 
bouquet set. Speakers included Will Carleton, 
the poet-lecturer. Church membership increased 
from 37 to 432 and Sunday school from 100 to 
1,000. 

HARTFORD, Ct, Warburton Chapel. Fortieth of 
dedication and fifty-fifth of organization of Sunday 
school. Celebrated June 17,18, with addresses by 
Rey. R. H. Potter and others. 

LENOX, MASs., Rey. C. J. Potter. 
served June 12. : 

MEMPHIS, TENN,, Strangers. Twenty-fifth of pas- 
torate of Rey. Nicholas M. Long. His volume of 
sermons and addresses just published accorded 
high praise by the local press. 


Material Gain 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., Smithfield Ave., Rev. E. I. 
Lindh, has completed $30,000 edifice as to exte- 
rior, to be ready for occupancy in October. Vari- 
ous departments of church and Sunday school. 
raising money to furnish and decorate. A boy of 
ten pledged $10, of which he has earned and 
paid $8. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., North, Rev. N. M. Hall. 
Organ to be rebuilt and enlarged, at cost of $3,500. 


Centennial, ob- 


Continued on page 928 


A Warning to Picknickers. 

The picnic season is at hand, and with 
it the trials of the housewife who spends 
a day in preparation for the event, and 
then hears John say, when the feast 
has fairly begun under the shady tree, 
‘‘Mother, is this a railroad sandwich 
you’ve given me? The ham is tough and 
stringy. Let’s have another that I can 
get my teeth through.”? The remedy is 
easy—if you begin in time. Have your 
grocer send you one of ‘‘Ferris’s Ham 
of medium size. They’re sweet, tem 
and toothsome.” 

A LITTLE HIGHER IN P 


KE 
SUMMER ESTA 
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Special Summer Sale. 
SUITS, SKIRTS 
AND JACKETS 


Made to Order at One- Fifth 
Reduction from Catalogue Prices. 


To close out our stock of 
Summer materials, we will 
make any garment illus- 
trated in our Summer Style 
Book of Suits and Skirts, 
from any of our fabrics, at 
a reduction of One-Fifth 
from our regular prices. 


$6 Suits now $4.80 
$12 Suits now $9.60 
$18 Suits now $14.40 
$25 Suits now $20.00 .__ 


$4 Skirts now $3.20 
$¢ Skirts now $5.60 
$10 Skirts now $8.00 
$12 Skirts now $9.60 


Prices also reduced on Tailor- 
Made and Shirt-Waist Suits, 
Traveling Dusters and Rain 
Coats, Jackets, Drop Skirts, etc. 


If you contemplate the 
purchase of a garment this 
season, write at once for 
our Summer Style Book of 
Suits and Skirts and Sam- 
ples, so that you may make 
your selections before the 
more desirable materials 
are sold. 


We GUARANTEE to 
fit you and give you 
entire satisfaction or 
refund your money. 
to any part of the United States 

We Send Free our new Bamiow Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the latest styles and con- 
taining our copyrighted measurement chart; also a 
large assortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


ITE TODAY; you will receive them by 
return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Brarches, Est. 18 Yrs. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


4 Made 
: 
to 


College man, recent graduate, to learn business 
with high grade firm; first-class opportunity for ad- 
vancement; write us today. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


A Junior of Mt. Holyoke College wishes engage- 
ment during vacation as lady’s companion. Can give 
six hours a day. Is a good reader and vocali-t. Address 
M. H. Student, 26, care The Congregationatist, Boston. 


Entertainment at Pigeon Cove, Mass., during 
July and August. Quiet, close to ocean, view of three 
lighthouses. Church and trolley near, Terms reason- 
able. Apply to Mrs. C. T. Hale, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


Country Board in the Berkshire Hills. Excel- 


lent. board at low rates ina charming region. Write us ' 


in planning vacation eran oe Julyand August. Special 
season and group rates. he Middlefield Inn, Middle- 
field, Mass. 

For Sale. A beautiful country estate. Location 
central. One minute walk to electrics and three min- 
utes to R R Station. House and stable. Well fruited; 
lawns, fine water. Apply to Owner, Box 44, Holliston, 
Mass., for further information. 


Wanted, guests at Hope Farm, Bradford, Vt. 1,200 
feet elevation. Fine view of N. H. Mountains. Large, 
airy rooms, comfortably furnished. First class table. 
Rooms heated by furnace on cool days. Telephone, 
Teen shady yard, bathroom, two miles from station. 
6 and $7 per week. 


_Highland Hall. A homelike sanatorium for a 
limited number of pallens: located in a hea/thful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician incharge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, with southwestern exposure. 
Address S. L. Haton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Patriotic Bargains. Help the people Lincoln 
came from. Black Mountain Academy, Evarts, Ky. 
a school for the ‘Highlanders of America.’’ For ful 
information apply to Henry E. Warren, pastor’s assist- 
2 ceva Church, Tremont and Brookline Streets, 


; terms $6 to 87. Guests desired from 
arden, New Boston, N. H. 


For Sale. Two Manual pipe organ, radiating con- 

cave pedal board, great, swell and pedal organ. Antique 

case, electric motor. All made to order for expert 

8, hearly new, perfect condition. For studio, 

church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. Ade 
19, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 


m this fine Summer Home for sale 
ry brick house, ten rooms, 
res best land; pure run- 

od piazza; large shade 
mine; eight minutes 

. For twenty 

. Wilkins, 

Mass. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Crisp Theological Criticism 


Rey. E. Mortimer Chapman’s The Dynamic 
of Christianity will be much more appreciated 
in this vicinity, because of its author’s appear- 
ance at the last Ministers’ Meeting. He was 
invited to New York to review Professor Fos- 
ter’s Finality of the Christian Religion, and 
both essay and essayist were valuable educa- 
tionally to the club. Mr. Chapman’s clear, 
logical and culminative treatment of the book 
was vitally interesting. Theology could never 
remain a lifeless subject in the hands of such 
a speaker. 

Conceding his own belief in the advantages 
of Higher Criticism, and using fresh terms of 
expression, Mr. Chapman nevertheless could 
not offend the stanchest conservative. He 
made it clear that even though a second vol- 
ume is intended by Professor Foster, the first 
suffers by failing to discuss the influence of 
the fourth Gospel, and presenting weak argu- 
ments concerning the sources of the synoptic 
Gospels. Mr. Lynch, the moderator, hailed 
the book as a call to every minister to prepare 
himself thoroughly for the approaching severe 
criticism of the New Testament which is as 
inevitable as that of the Old Testament. Rev. 


H. H. Tweedy of Bridgeport related that at a° 


recent morning service, after having read the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus as a basis for 
his sermon, a note was sent up to the pulpit 
informing him that the authenticity of the 
parable was disputed. 


The Vacation Bible Schools 


Meetings are now being held in the churches 
with a view to double last year’s subscrip- 
tions, so that thirty vacation schools may be 
in operation. This is the most practical, busi- 
nesslike and permanently influencing form 
of summer work yet striven for in the city. 
Tt is also about the most economical. It 
seems difficult to get church people to under- 
stand the precise line of work and its value 
for future citizens. New York needs at least 
$20,000 for this pleasurable method of ed- 
ucation. Yetonly a fraction of this has so far 
been given. It is hoped to have at least 
twenty-five schools. The tent work, too, has 
met with far less financial response than it 
deserves. 


Aids to Church Interest 


Church calendars are coming into more 
extensive use, and their value as aids in de- 
veloping interest in the church work is rec- 
ognized by their more artistic arrangement 
and printing. Most of them have four pages. 
That of the Brick Presbyterian has eizht 
pages, much space being devoted to the two 
branch chapels. Dr. Parkhurst’s is also eight 
pages, tells plainly of the work of the two 
branches, and is very effective in the concise 
paragraphs and incidents which illumine 
events of the coming week. Especially is 
this the case when missionary offerings are 
to be taken. 

Among Congregationalists, one of the best 
is that of the Westchester church, printed 
in black and red ink on a cream paper of fine 
quality and coated surface. The front page 
has four small pictures of the White Plains, 
Searsdale, and Chatterton Hill edifices and 
the open-air service of the missionary pastor 
in India. The inside pages give news from 
each church, general information for the four 
churches and a brief, clear financial statement, 
calculated to develop the interest of all the 
members. The Broadway Tabernacle calen- 
dar, printed in blue, has its front page adorned 
with a fine pen and ink sketch drawn by a 
lady member and then engraved. 


Simultaneous Evangelistic Campaign 


A company of ministerial leaders met lately 
by invitation at the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
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terianjChurch and discussed the serious con- 
dition of the city’s religious life. It was 
agreed that God is increasingly laying upon 
the hearts of his servants the burden of an 
appalling multitude who utterly disregard 
him and spiritual things. It was felt that the 
only method of obtaining spiritual concentra- 
tion for the minister3 and their faithful church 
workers is that of a special time set apart for 
earnest, believing prayer. After such a period 
other days may be set apart as retreats and 
with this preparation it is proposed to con- 
duct a simultaneous evangelistic campaign in 
the fall. SYDNEY. 


A Polyglot Prayer Meeting 


A recent sketch in The Congregationalisé told of 
the branch church in North Norfolk, under the 
care of Miss Flora D. Whiton, one of the pastor’s 
helpers of The Missionary Society of Connecticut. 
As at Pentecost, many “ dialects ” are spoken in the 
scattered community. A foreman at the sawmill 
is a Swede. At a prayer meeting recently held at 
his pleasant home, Miss Whiton circulated the 
Gospel of John in Swedish and as the ‘‘ wonderful 
words’? were read she repeated them in English; 
and as the hymns were sung to familiar tunes the 
words were in the language in which each had 
heard his mother tongue. It was as easily under- 


stood as most of the anthems in our big churches 


and perhaps there was more worship. 

The prayer meeting was a great success. Per- 
haps the story of it will help some one to do his 
part toward solving this most difficult but ever 
present problem of the ubiquitous ‘‘ stranger.’’ 
The New Testament in parallel columns, giving 
the English with several other languages, may be 
obtained at a nominal €xpense. J. 8.1. 


[Publishers’ Department.] 


The FARMER and the TELEPHONE 


A STORY 


Last summer a man in the berry district of 
western Massachusetts had an experience 
which showed him and his neighbors the 
practical value of the telephone. Just as a 
wagon heavily loaded with crates was ready 
to leave the barn one of the wheels gave way. 
The only thing to be done was to put a new 
wheel in its place, and meantime the teams of 
some of the other berry dealers were passing 
down the road to market. There was a pros- 
pect of the whole load being a dead loss, for 
by the time the other dealers had sold out the 
buyers would have all they needed and the 
distressed farmer would be left in the lurch. 

With this disturbing prospect before him the 
berry man suddenly thought of his telephone. 
Going into the house he called up the concern 
to which he had been selling right along, got 
their price, and sold his whole wagon load. 
Then he went to the barn, repaired his wagon, 
and drove into town half an hour behind his 
neighbors. But he was secure in the knowl- 
edge that he had already sold every crate he 
had—and as it turned out had given the mar- 
ket about all it wanted, so that his less enter- 
prising competitors returned home berries and 
all. : 

When the apple season came on last fall, a 
farmer down in Maine got a somewhat differ- 
ent business lesson. He, too, has the New 
England telephone lines to thank for a profit- 
able transaction. With about a thousand bar- 
rels of apples on his place he was talking one 
morning with a buyer who had come around 
to take the crop of all the orchards of the dis- 
trict. The buyer offered him a dollar a barrel 
for everything as it came. As he was about 
to close the deal, the farmer thought of the 
dealers in Portland who had bought his apples 
in previous years and wondered whether they 


would bear out the buyer’s statement that 


“nobody was doing better than a dollar a bar- 
rel.’ Asking his visitor to wait, the farmer 
turned to the telephone on the wall and called 
up the Portland firm. p 


(To be continued next week.) 
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Congregationalists of Canada in 


Annual Session 


Notable Action 
The Canadian Congregational Union admits 


| @ sister denomination as the United Brethren 
4 Association of Congregational Churches. 


SALUTATORY 


A cordial welcome to the union, June 6-11, 
was given by Rev. W. T. Gunn and his peo- 
ple to the beautiful village of Embro. The 
wisdom of the rural selection was seen in 
greater devotion to business, and exceptional 
frankness in discussion due to absence of 
the regular press reporters. Chairman J. B. 
Silcox’s annual message was a clarion call 
for A Revival of Religion. The church, he 
claimed, is the greatest institution the world 
has known for uplifting humanity, yet she 
comes far short of her priviliges, and the 
revival is demanded not in criticism of the 
past, but in the opportunity of the present 
and the future. It was a great deliverance. 
Greetings by telegram came from the Pres- 
byterian Assembly, and were responded to 
in person by a deputation. 


FINANCIAL 


The Jubilee Debt Campaign has raised 
$202,609 of the needed $243,000. It was de- 
cided to push this work to completion. The 
college endowment is $109,000. The foreign 
society’s receipts are $4,181. An additional 
$10,000 was urged for the coming year, and 
a like amount for special work in the North- 
west. The home society announced its in- 
tention of making a minimum salary of $600 
for single and $700 for married missionaries. 
Altogether the finances were encouraging. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Principal Hill and Professor Youtz gave en- 
geouraging reports from the college, and the 
latter a splendid evening address on A Gospel 
for an Age of Hesitation. The reports men- 
tioned a new departure in granting one year 
im every seven to each professor for study and 


KNOWS NOW 


Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case 
for a Time. 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary peo- 
ple get fooled by coffee when doctors them- 
selves sometimes forget the facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

“*T had used coffee for years and really 
did not exactly believe it was injuring me 
although I had palpitation of the heart every 
day, 

** Finally one day a severe and almost fatal 
attack of heart trouble frightened me and 
I gave up both tea and coffee, using Postum 
instead and since that time I have had ab- 
solutely no heart palpitation except on one or 
two occasions when I tried a small quantity 
f coffee which caused severe irritation and 

‘ proved to me I must let it alone. 

** When we began using Postum it seemed 
weak—that was because we did not make it 
according to directions—but now we put a 
little bit of butter in the pot when boiling 
and allow the Postum to boil full 15 minutes 
which gives it the proper rich flavor and 
‘the deep brown color. 

**T have advised a great many of my friends 
and patients to leave off coffee and drink 
Postum, in fact I daily give this advice.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum 
in place of tea and coffee in their own homes 
and prescribe it to patients. ‘‘There’s a 
reason.”’ 

A remarkable little book, ‘‘The Road to 

' Wellville,” can be found in packages. 
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research, and an arrangement which gave stu- ! 
dents of the Presbyterian and Methodist col- 
leges the benefit of the lectures by Professors 
Creelman and Youtz. An earnest plea was 
made for students, a common need in all col- 
leges in Canada. 
MISSIONARY 

The counsel and messages of Rev. William 
Ewing of Lansing, were greatly appreciated, 
and it gives deep satisfaction that he can 
devote two months to reconnoitering in the 
Canadian Northwest. Fine addresses were 
also given by Rev Messrs. H. A. Carson, Vic- 
toria, B. C.,and T. A. Munroe, Brandon. The 
foreign interests were ably sustained by a 
number of addresses by Rev. W. T. Currie 
and wife of Chisamba, Africa. Two young 
missionaries from Iowa, Dr. Cammack and 
Dr. (Miss) Ssymour, who have been accepted 
for this mission, were cordially welcomed and 
given a hearty Godspeed. 


FRATERNAL 


The union movement with the United 
Brethren, was advanced to completion by the 
admission of that body as The United Breth- 
ren Association of Congregational Churches. 
The association will retain its superintend- 
ency, itineracy and administration of beney- 
olences. The representatives were well re- 
ceived and delegates were appointed to attend 
the coming conference of that body. On the 
proposed larger fraternity of Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congregationalists, the union 
asked for a simpler creed than the one out- 
lined, which should emphasize Christian ex- 
perience and conduct, make the minister’s 
soundness of faith lie as closely as possible 
with the living Church and recognize the pro- 
gress of thought in providing for revision. 


REORGANIZATION 


The bounds of the union were extended 
from Ontario and Quebec to include the whole 
Dominion. Rev. W. T. Gunn of Embro was 
invited to become a pastor-at-large and in- 
trusted with the special care of vacant churches 
and the general well-being of the body. A 
committee will co-operate with Mr. Gunn and 
consider the necessary constitution for the 
new Dominon Union in 1907. 


DEVOTIONAL 


An hour was set aside every morning fora 
prayer and praise service, with a short ser- 
mon. These, as well as the annual sermons 
on Sunday by Rev. G. H. Craik, and the even- 
ing one by Rev. Hugh Pedley, were repeated 
calls for aggressive Christian service. The 
united communion meeting was one of tender 
devotion and ready consecration. 


IN GENERAL 


Congratulations were voted the Dominion 
Government for its grant of $100,000 to the 
San Francisco sufferers, and Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier for his service to Sunday observance. Cor- 
dial sympathy was forwarded to San Francisco 
Congregationalists. The Ontario Government 
was severely censured for backward legis- 
lation in temperance and gambling at fall 
fairs was strongly condemned. One of the 
busiest sessions I have known adjourned to 
meet in Hamilton, 1907. J. P. @ 


Rev. John M’Neill, the well-known Scottish 
evangelist, recently visited the island of Malta, 
a majority of whose inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. With the permission of the gov- 
ernment he hired a theater and began to 
preach, the natives thronging to hear him. 
The Roman Catholic archbishop prohibited 
the people from attending, and wrote to the 
British governor general asking him “at 
once to prevent this outrage on Catholic sen- 
timent.’’ The governor straddled by defend- 
ing Mr. M’Neill and deploring the lack of 
toleration shown by the archbishop, but at 
the same time stopping the services. The 
matter came before the United Free Church 
General Assembly recently held and has 
been referred to a committee for report. 
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Do You Make 
Enough? 


Does your work at 
counter, bench or desk 
pay you as much as you 
want orneed? Are you 
being squeezed to death 
socially and intellectu- 
ally because you have so 
little money for the 
things and the life that 
would broaden and de- 
velop you? 

Make some systematic 
use of your spare time. 
Take a certain part of 
each day or evening and 
earn large sums in com- 
missions, rebates, bonuses 
and prizes making yearly 
sales for Tue Laprs 
Home Journar and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 

Any man or woman, 
young or old, and boy 
or girl, who wants to 
<eeton can @ret™ 
with the help our sales 
department will give 
them as its representative. 

Do you make $1500 
a year? Many of our 
salesmen and sales- 
women make that and 
more. It is not “can- 
vassing.”’ It is a well- 
paid, respected and lib- 
eralizing business. 

Write us for informa- 
tion. 


Tue Curtis Pusrisninc ComPANY 
3854-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
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Pomona College Church 
Dedication 


At Claremont, under the shelter of snow-capped 
“Baldy,” as southern Californians have affection- 
ately nicknamed Mt. San Antonio, the beautiful 
new Pomona College Church has been dedicated. 
Roughhewn granite blocks to the window sills 
serve as foundation to the building of stained shin- 
gles and plaster. The interior is finished in hard 
Oregon pine stained in weathered and golden oak. 
The audience-room is lighted from great windows 
and by ceiling lights filled with opalescent glass. 
It seats 1,100 and has solved the problem of 


Church at Claremont, Cal. 


acoustics satisfactorily. The decoration is in plain 
colors and has been artistically and reverently car- 
ried out. It is a fitting place for worship. 

The parish house, which can be opened into the 
auditorium, is equally complete as the home of the 
Sunday school and of the social life. It cost $25,000 
and is a monument to the sacrifice of its builders. 
Under the inspiration of the need for an adequate 
place of worship for both college and the resident 
community the impossible has again been done by 
Claremont church. All southern California shares 
in the benefits derived from this new equipment for 
Christian service. These results are largely due to 
the remarkable leadership of Dr. Henry Kingman. 
Few pastors combine rare executive ability with so 
great a degree of spiritual insight and commanding 
power as a preacher, 

This church is a type of what might characterize 
many of the smaller communities if we could attain 
effective denominational comity. It is the Church 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 
Agrees With Him About Food. 


A trained nurse says: “In the practice of 
my profession I have found so many points 
in favor of Grape Nuts focd that I unhesi- 
tatingly recommend it to 4] my patients. 

“Tt is delicate and pleasing to the palate 
(an essential in food for the sick) and can be 
adapted to all ages, being softened with milk 
or cream for babies or the aged when defi- 
ciency of teeth renders mastication impossible. 
For fever patients or those on liquid diet I 
find Grape-Nuts and albumen water very 
nourishing and refreshing. This recipe is 
my Own idea and is made as follows: Soak 
a teaspoonful of Grape Nuts in a glass of 
water for an hour, strain and serve with the 
beaten white of an egg aud a spoonful of 
fruit juice or flavoring. This affords a great 
deal of nourishment that even the weakest 
stomach can assimilate without any distress 

** My husband is a physician and he uses 
Grape-Nuts himself and orders it many times 
for his patients. 

** Personally I regard a dish of Grape Nuts 
with fresh or stewed fruit as the ideal break. 
fast for any one—well or sick.’”? Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle.Creek, Mich. 
any case of stomach trouble, nervous 

gon or brain fag, a 10 days’ trial of 
ail] work wonders toward nour- 

ing, and in this way end- 
and 


of the Village and of the College. All sorts and 
conditions of religious thought and custom worship 
in unity. It is first a community church; secondly, 
a Congregational church. W. H. D. 


Maine 
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difficulty of calling the churches together twice a 
year. 

Kev. H. O. Worthley, pastor at Brownville, is 
proving the rightZman in the right place. He con- 
ducts a normal class for his Sunday school teach- 
ers, who meet once a week at the 
parsonage. The outlines of the 
lessons are written on a great slab 
of the famous Brownville slate. Mr. 
Worthley plays on a violin of his 
own manufacture, and recently had 
charge of an antiquarian concert 
in the village. His Sunday evening 
audiences are larger than those in 
the morning—which is exceptional 
in this region. He is in a position 
to get first-hand missionary intel- 
ligence from his sister, Miss Evelyn 
M. Worthley, a missionary of the 
American Board at Foochow, 
China. 

The Monson and Blanchard 
churches are prospering under the 
leadership of Rev. H. W. Conley. 
who has been on this field only 
since last October. 

The Foxcroft and Dover chureh 
has been making steady gains in 
Sunday school attendance and offer- 
ings; and a home department has been organized. 
The new Christian Endeavor Society grows in mem- 
bership and interest. Since last June eleven mem- 
bers have been received into the church. A weekly 
calendar is printed, and a manual of principles and 
regulations is in preparation. The Castle of the 
K. O. K. A., of which the pastor is Merlin, now 
numbers fourteen. Rev. E. L. Marsh of Waterville 
assisted the pastor in a week of forward movement 
services. 

Rey. G. B. Hescock has unfortunately been ill 
the greater part of the winter, and has not been 
able to do much active pastoral work. Yet he 
has been instrumental in so far uniting the people 
in the two villages of Abbott that a settled pas- 
tor and regular services seem a possibility of the 
near future. 

Rev. C. H. Tenney has left Jackman, and the 
church is looking for another pastor. G. A. M. 


Biographical 
PROF. GEORGE B. STEVENS 


Yale Divinity School suffers a severe loss through 
the death, June 22, after a short illness, of Rev. 
George Barker Stevens, Dwight professor of sys- 
tematic theology, at the age of fifty-two. He was 
graduated from Rochester (N. Y.) University, ’77, 
and Yale Divinity School. After pastorates with 
the Congregational church in Buffalo and the Pres- 
byterian church in Watertown, N. Y, he studied 
for a year in Germany, receiving the degree of 
D. D. from the University of Jena. He has been 
a@ member of the faculty of the Yale Divinity 
School since 1885, and during the’ earlier years of 
his service there was professor of New Testament 
criticism and interpretation. He has written sey- 
eral valuable books, among them The Pauline The- 
ology, Messages of Paul, and a volume in the 
International Library entitled, The Christian Plan 
of Salvation. 
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STOCKBRIDGE, MAss.—Parsonage to be repaired. 
Poplar trees in front already cut down. 

VERGENNES, VT., Rey. R. R. Davies. New organ 
motor to be put in and parlors repaired. Cost, 
about $100. 


Local Revival Interest 


BELCHERTOWN, MASsS., Rey. J. B. Adkins. Series 
of special meetings led by Evangelist Chafer and 
wife of East Northfield resulted in several eon- 
versions, three accessions in May, and were es- 
pecially helpful to church. Pastor has been en- 
gaged for se venth year. 

NANTUCKET, MAss., Rey. F. W. Manning. Re- 
vival movement began in pastor’s Sunday school 
class of seven young men. No special meetings 
were held, but all of them have become Chris- 
tians since the first of the year. Twenty-four 
members have already been receiyed, 


IDLE MONEY 5% 
SHOULD EARN 0 


If you have funds that are idle, or earning but 3% or 
47%, let us show you how we are able to pay more on 
savings accounts than most other Banking institutions. 
We have been paying 5% for over 13 years, and patrons 
all over the country indorse our methods and permit 


us to refer prospective investors to them. Start an ac- 
count with us at any time of the year. Withdraw when 
you desire. Earnings computed for 
each day funds are left with us. 
Under New York Banking De- 
partment supervision. Assets 
$1,750,000. 
Write for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. ~ 
12 Times Bldg., Broadway, New York 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


“Nothing Beyond!” 


—said the ancient 
mariner driving his craft 
to the verge of the world, 
under the shadow of Gibraltar, 
one of the ‘‘Pillars of Hercules.” 
But there came a race that knew 
better. 


‘Nothing Beyond!”’ 


Nothing saved for the wife or 
children, nothing to protect them 
from want when the bread winner 
goes—that was the sad, old story 


Before the Days of 
Life Insurance 


Lawrence, Kansas 
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But there came a race that knew 
better. Nearly Six and a Half 
Million Policies are in force to- 
day in The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. There is 
something beyond for the bene- 
ficiaries of these solid, liberal, 
easy-to-understand policies. te 
Are you of the ‘‘nothing beyond” 
fraternity? Let us show you a 
simple way out of it. Write for 
information concerning policies. 
There is one to suit you. 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark; N. J. 


Without committing: ‘myself to any action, 
I shall be glad to receive free particulars 
and rates of Policies. 
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Pullman 
Sleeping Car Service 


TO THE 


THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


Beginning June 22, Pullman Sleeping Car 
line will be operated between Boston and 
Clayton, leaving Boston Fridays only, 6 02 
B m., Worcester 7. 10; Springfield 8.33; due 

layton 7.15 next mornin g. Dining car Boston 
to Springfield. 


Returning, leave Clayton Sundays only, 9.00 
p. m., due Boston 10 30 next morning. Dining 
car, Spring field to Boston. 


For additional train service, or illustrated 
literature descriptive of Thousand Island re- 
sorts, call on or address A. J. Carroll, Pass. 
Ast,, 404 Main St., Springfield; J. E. Sweeney, 
385 Main St., Worcester; R. M. Harris, 366 
Washington St., Boston. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


LINES 


One Hundred-and-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1906 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks and Trust cuepee peste #1.180,287.05 
Real Estate . 1,643,892.06 
United States Bonds. 1,960,000 00. 
State and City Bonds 3,427,550.00 
Railroad Bonds....... 2, 7 73,180.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds 394,500.00 
Railroad Stocks ........ 7,953,725.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 11,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 391, 750.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on 

SN RURGEUNENs Ghinis's eialdly Wisin sicasisicisceseviies 109,500.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

PREC EN petet cies ritins ern csseencsesrsivnes 993,668.77 


$21,239,052.88 


-. $%3,000,000.00 


RPARDNOAWIIAD op wsillens oo decviveces sae 5 
. @%5698,001.00 


Reserve Premium Fund 


Reserve for Losses 783,047.08 
Reserve for: Re-Insurance, and other 
PRRs lass ve avis tiv'ss gaadnisicesies $37,503.46 
Reserve for Taxes and other contin- 
See MIME Coa ain finict Seisccceecs ccs csce 300,000.60 
Sur ae over contingencies and all lia- 
iities including capital............ 8,720,501.34 
$821,239,052.88 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders, #8113,720,501.24 


ELBRIDGE G. SNO Ne eae 
EMANUEL H. ORREA, Vice-President. 
FRE DERIO* C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH ae BURTIS. Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretar 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM "Asst SGeemtatat 
a Banks........ 


WHICH H ICH n Real Estate 32.6 { 0% 
In Timb Timber, city Realty & Apartment >) 

One is assafe asthe other. Weneed moreCapital. OurSyndicate 
pays you 4 large Dividend while your Inve*tment increases rapidly in value 
We Guarantee to satisfy you or return money. May we send books,maps and our 
Co-operative Plan? Merrill’s Finance Co.. Vancouver, B.C 


WE Want Every Reader of This Paper 
to know about our self-filling pen. We will send 
pweire pens for a week’s trial and selection to any one 
gy ing us that privilege. Write for descriptive circular, 
e pay all expense. 
The Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, 
Ansonia, Conn. 
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Steel Alloy Church and School Beiis. 
Gatalogue. The C.S, BELL CO. wilisnere. ° 
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A Double Celebration in Kansas 
City, Kan. 


This city at the gateway to Kansas with only a 
geographical line between it and Kansas City, Mo, 
should have been a strategic point for Kansan Con- 
gregationalism. Border strife in the old days, when 
the town was called Wyandotte, and various reasons 
since have given the leadership first to Lawrence, 
then to Topeka, with Lawrence and Wichita as 
friendly rivals. With the marvelous growth, how- 
ever, of Kansas City, in the last few years, a new 
element appears. That city, though cosmopolitan 
in population, is almost provincial from the fact 
that most of its business is transacted nominally 
across the line in Missouri. But now comes the 
time of building for home owners and it is a large 


REV. J. ADDISON SEIBERT 


movement for the Kansas town, which has nearly 
as many residents as Topeka and Wichita combined. 
Chelsea Park Church has trebled its membership in 
four years, cutgrown its building and will build 
anew. Armourdale, six years ago a cornfield, has 
become a strong church under the name of Plym- 
outh. Bethelis the socialsettlement work. Pilgrim 
has its peculiar problem owing to changing condi- 
tions, but is doing good work. 

And now First Church comes into its heritage of 
aggressive strength. It completesits excellent new 
building shown herewith, debt free, dedicates and 
next day installs its new pastor, Rev. J. A. Seibert, 
formerly of Adams Square Church, Worcester, 
Mass. The church was organized in 1858 and took 
prominent part in Civil War history. It has wor- 
shiped in the Sunday school part for the past fifteen 
years. Thechurch building and property are valued 
at $20,000; the new auditorium cost about $8,000. 
It seats 500, and the Sunday school room, which 
can be connected with auditorium by receding doors,” 
seats 300 more. On dedication day the twenty-nine 
new members received made forty in the four 
months of the present pastorate, an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. on the membership given in 
the last Year-Book. The service of dedication began 
with a dedication of the Sunday school in the morn- 
ing by Superintendent Ingham of the Congregationa, 
Sunday School and Publishing Society. The elo- 
quent sermon was by Dr. F. J. Van Horn, late of 
Worcester, Mr. Seibert’s old-time colaborer. 

Kansas is not accustomed to installations. Dr. 
C. S. Sargent of Wichita for several years has been 
its only installed pastor. First Church has set a 
good example which, if generally followed, will give 
our pastorates the permanency they have woefully 
lacked. This was a highly representative council, 
every church in the two Kansas cities as well as the 
larger ones in Topeka, Lawrence, Leavenworth and 
Wichita being invited, with Superintendents Thayer 
and Inghem. Dr. ©, M. Sheldon preached the 
installation sermon. ae 8 
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To South Dakota 
The Land of Bread and Butter 


SoutH Dakota 1s LonGc oN WEALTH AND SHORT ON PEOPLE, 

Today it presents the best opportunities in America for those 
who want to get ahead on the Highway to Independence. More 
than 47,000,000 bushels of corn, more than 47,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, live stock to the value of $41,000,000, hay to the value of 
$12,000,000, and products of the mines above $12,000,000, were some 
of the returns from South Dakota for 1905. With a population of 
only 450,000, and the annual production of new wealth above 
$166,000,000, it can be readily understood why South Dakota 
people are prosperous and happy. The outlook for as oes is 
the best South Dakota has ever known. 

Why don’t you go there and investigate the openings along 
the new lines of this railway for yourself? 

From Chicago, and from many other points in_ Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri, direct service to South Dakota is 


offered via the 


Its main lines and branch lines fairly gridiron the rich agri- 
cultural and stock country of South Dakota. Its mileage in South 
Dakota is. more than 1,200 miles, and by the building of exten- 
sions is being raridly increased. 

A New Line 1s Now Berne Buitt from Chamberlain, S. D., 
to Rapid City, S. D., through Lyman, Stanley and Pennington 


Counties. Some of the best opportunities for success are along 


these new lines. The railway company has no farm lands for sale 
or rent. If you are interested, it is worth while to write today 
for a new book on South Dakota. It will be sent free by return 
mail. , 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


